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For Alfalfa and Clover | Western Terminal Elevator Company 


—Use Agricultural Gypsum to get largest Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators ~ eee 
yields. Write today for free book. % z - SA | 
“How and Why of Agricultural Gypsum.” Wire for delivered price on corn and oats 
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UhImann Grain Co. 


87 Board of Trade 


Chicago NeChicago Board of Trade 
NEW and Other Leading Ico 
Board of Trade THE WAN Io 


Kansas City 


NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY: |. [224° MILES 


Omaha, Nebraska 50 YEARS in the ecRIA 


Deutsch & Sickert 


Chamber of Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GRAIN — FEED — HAY 


Operators of Katy Elevator, 
1,000,000 bushels capacity, 
at Kansas City. 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Copper 


READ THIS ISSUE 
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For the 


GREAT B. & O. ELEVATOR 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE 


The Company’s Engineers 
Selected Eight 


“INVINCIBLE” 


Receiving Separators 
and Two 


“INVINCIBLE” 
Oat Clippers 


Practically Every Elevator on the 
Atlantic Seaboard is equipped 
with either 


“EUREKA” or “INVINCIBLE” | 
Eight “Invincible” Separators GRAIN CLEANERS i nas “Invincible” Oat Clippert 


Steel-plated “There’s a Reason” Steel-plated 


& S. H S. HOWES CO.., Inc., 


| il 
=”) INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. | | 


ees CREaes NY. 
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Ball 
Bearing 


Heavy 
Duty 


it feeds 


as it cleans 
‘“*The 


Mill that Attrition 


fills the bill’’ 


Belt and ] a Mills 


as it malls 


Motor Driven 


and at the same time it makes 
Accessible 
Interior Self 


aang Sharp cracked corn 


Safety Quick 


Release less than 2% meal 


The Bauer Ball-Bearing, Motor-Driven, Attrition Mill 


Put Your Grinding Problems Gibson Corn Crackers 
Up to Bauer 


Bauer Attrition Mills are made by Attrition Mill Specialists who will accomplish with one pair of rolls what 


Gibson Corn Crackers and Oat Crushers 


have made a life-time study and world-recognized success in build- ° ° ° 
ing Attrition Mills that increase the output, decrease milling costs other mills fail to do with two or more 


and put the Grinding Business in the profit-making class. The Bauer pair—it’s due to the patented feed and 
Engineering Department is at your service without cost to you. Let corrugation 
Bauer solve your Grinding Problems. g ‘ 


o- SFepaaeeve Gibson Oat Crusher Co. 
THE BAUER BROS. CO. Manufacturers 


511 BAUER BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1531 McCormick Bldg. - Chicago 
Maker’ of Bauer Attrition Mills, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, Centrifugal Reels, etc. 
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Air savtead ‘A axes! 


Pushed in as though nothing held 
it—that’s how a grain door 1s re- 
moved by the Peterson! ‘Two 
minutes after you spot the car the 
door is out! No matter how spiked, 
no door can resist the tremendous 
pressure this tool exerts. With 100 
Ibs. air pressure it exerts 6000 lbs. <== Ssueme 

pressure on the door. PETERSON 


Pneumatic 


PETERSON Pneumatic Grain Grain Door Remover 


(Manufactured Under License) 
Door Remover 


he 


Me 


Ie-tO- 


No crew needed for chopping doors, no time 
wasted by shovel men. It earns a big salary by 
speeding up the entire work of grain unloading. 


PANK Grain Door Remover 


A simple, sturdy, powerful machine, operated by 
hand. One man turns the flywheel, easily devel- 
oping all the pressure needed to remove any door. 


Entire sections are removed at once without 
breaking by, either machine. Write for special | 
catalogs and prices. PANK Grain Door Remover 


| Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
| ‘She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. ; 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada:The Strong-Scott Mfg.o.Ltd-Winnipeg 
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CROP REPORTS. 


[Continued from page 19.] 


and most of the hogs gone that will 
co. Tendency now to hold hogs for 
higher price, also grains. 

McCook, Nebraska (6): Corn is be- 
ing marketed fast as roads permit 
around $1.10. Farmers are shipping 
light hogs to save corn. Bulk of our 
corn is going west. 

Swanton, Nebraska (9): Farmers are 
being offered $1.07 for corn and 55c 
for oats. Roads are bad and not much 
grain is being moved. Hogs are sold 
light on account of high price of feed. 

Orleans, Nebraska (6): Farmers are 
being offered $1.09 for corn and 60c for 
oats. Corn and oats marketed freely. 
Farmers are shipping light hogs. Not 
a great deal of corn will move during 
the next 30 days. Bad roads stopped 
corn delivery and as the roads improve 
movement is getting heavier. Lots of 
corn yet to be marketed. 

Wood River (9), Neb.: Farmers be- 
ing offered $1.07 for corn and 55c for 
oats. Some corn and oats being sold. 
Farmers continue to ship hogs light 
weight. No corn to go to terminals 
during next 30 days 

Harvard (9), Neb.: Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.07 for corn and 58c for 
oats. No corn being marketed here. 
No oats. Farmers shipping hogs light 
weight because they claim the price is 
out of line with corn prices. No corn 
to go to terminals during the next 30 
days as weather is bad and roads not fit 
to haul grain to country elevator. Those 
feeding this winter are’ experiencing 
great difficulty in getting corn to keep 
their stock on account of bad roads and 
bad weather. 


KANSAS. 


Madison, Kansas (9): Farmers are 
being offered 90 to $1.00 per bushel for 
corn. They are selling some corn and 
oats. Farmers still continue to ship 
hogs light weight on account of high 
price of corn. There will be some move- 
ment of corn during the next 30 days 
to terminals. 

Sedan, Kansas (9): Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.10 for corn and 60ce for 
oats. Shipping out all hogs light as 
corn is too high. Corn about all 
shipped out. 

Hillsboro, Kansas (5): In our vicinity 
the farmers are receiving $1.07 for corn 
and 50 to 55c for oats. Farmers are 
selling corn but no oats are being mar- 
keted. Farmers selling hogs light 
weight because corn is too high priced 
ior feeding. There will be no corn 
moving from our station to terminal 
markets during the next thirty days. 
The corn crop is falling short from 
estimate. 

Pleasanton, Kansas (8): Farmers 
are being offered $1.05 for corn and 
55¢ for oats. Some marketing of corn 
and oats. Farmers continue to ship 
hogs light weight on account of high 
priced feed. Some movement of corn 
anticipated during the next 30 days. 

Wichita, Kansas (6): Farmers are 
being offered $1.05 for corn and 60c for 
oats. Not much corn or oats moving. 

Marketing of hogs light weight is slow- 
ing up. Very little corn will move to 
terminals during the next 30 days. 

Minneapolis, Kansas (4): Farmers 
are being offered $1.15 for corn and 
65e for oats. No marketing of corn or 
oats. Farmers continue to market hogs 
light weight on account of high prices 
of corn. No corn to move within the 
next 30 days. Will ship in corn. 

Mahaska, Kansas (4): Farmers are 
being paid $1.61 for wheat and $1.07 
for corn. No oats offered. Are selling 
corn. The high price of corn is caus- 
ing hogs to go to market light. 

Humboldt, Kansas (9): Farmers are 
being offered $1.00 for corn and 50c 
for oats. Farmers are selling corn and 
oats. Farmers still sending hogs light 
weight because grain is too high. Some 
corn to go to terminals during next 
20 days. 

Uniontown, Kansas (9): Farmers are 
being offered $1.00 per bushel for corn. 
They are selling corn as fast as husked. 
Farmers are shipping hogs light be- 
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cause they think hogs and cattle won’t and 60c for oats. Not selling corn or at $1.05 and oats 55c. Farmers are sell- 
pay $1.00 per bu. for the corn it takes oats freely. Shipping hogs light weight ing some of their corn. No oats are 
to fatten them. Some corn will move or account of high prices of corn and being offered. No hogs are being fed 


during the next thirty days. need of feed. There will be no corn for market on account of price of corn. 
Belle Plaine, Kansas (6): Farmers shipped to terminal markets from this Some corn will move to terminal mar- 

are receiving $1.07 for yellow corn. No section. kets here in next 30 days. 

oats raised. Surplus corn about all Calumet (2), Okla.: Corn is selling Kingfisher (4), Okla.: Corn is selling 


moved. No hogs to speak of, a very at $1.05 and oats 60c. Farmers are at $1.00 to $1.05 and oats 55c. Had 
small amount of corn will move in next selling corn and oats freely. There are snow and ice but about gone now. Good 
30 days. Don’t think there is 10,000 very few hogs left in the country. moisture in ground for wheat. 


bushels surplus corn left in this terri: Wheat has had an ice covering since Altus (3), Okla.: Farmers are being 
tory. Dec. 17th. Cannot tell yet what dam- offered $1.15 for corn and 65e for oats. 

Neodesha, Kansas (9): Farmers are age it might do, if any. Wheather still A very little corn and oats are being 
receiving $1.05 for corn. No oats to cold. sold. Farmers not feeding hogs. No 


sell. Selling corn and wheat. Not Driftwood (1), Okla.: Corn is selling corn or oats to go to terminal markets. 
many hogs to market. Corn to move 

in next 30 days. Bad weather delay- = 
ing a little at present, yet some is 
moving. We had a fair crop of good 
corn. 

Ashland (3), Kans.: Farmers being 
offered $1.00 for corn and 60c for oats. 
Farmers are not selling very freely. 
Shipping hogs light weight. There will 
be no corn shipped out. There will 
probably be some shipped in. 

Belleville (4), Kans.: Lots of farm- 
ers are selling hogs light weight. Plenty 
of corn to feed. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Enid, Oklahoma (4): Corn price to 
farmers from $1.00 to $1.10 per bushel. 
There is not much corn to be marketed, 
but what there is will be sold at these 
rrices as it is too high to be fed 
profitably to livestock of any kind. 
There is some corn being shipped from 
l2zany stations in northern part of the 
State, but local demand will consume 
what there is near Enid, as we usually Th HOWARD 
have to ship in here from Kansas and e 
ihe south part of the State. 

Geary, Oklahoma (2): Corn priced 5 TUBE NEU TRODYNE 
to farmers at $1.05 per bushel and oats 
at 55e. Farmers are selling some corn ndepenc 
and oats. Farmers continue to ship ‘UTRODYN 
hogs light weight because grain is too FUTR facturer. Every one guaranteed 
oan) eee Corp to mmo ye Walp ia, she Pape JTRODYNE HOWARD MFG. CO., Inc. 

Marshall, Oklahoma (5): Farmers “ “PHenlsrendnd "se 451-469 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PMs) Copanssasyol EAM IE) joyeie [oyebsyeVeyL tape CC ——— 


will give you grain and live stock quotations from your termi- 
nal market. Instantaneous dependable service that every grain 
and live stock merchant should have. z 

The highest priced neutrodyne Receiver made by any mar. 


Licensed by 


Req.U.S.Pat. > 
© youessin’ a 


TOLEDO 


offers every advantage to 
the shipper and buyer of 
erain and seeds, to the trader 
in seed futures as well as 
Chicago grain futures. 


C. A. King & Co. Southworth & Co. 
John Wickenhiser & Co. Randolph Grain Co. 
Paddock-Hodge Co. J. F. Zahm & Co. 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


Grain Elevator Builders: 


MINNEAPOLIS - - MINN. 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 

Construction Co., Inc. 

: Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


-~ Flour and-Feed Mills 
Sand Laclede: Bldg. - JSTLE 


Warehouses 
OUIS,: MO. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Matual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


It PAYS te GRIND ALL GRAINS 


Look to the Grinders. They dothe [iy 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shapegs /\ 

§ grinders are the correct principle (77 S, Vf ie 
in Feed Mill Sa a They sv Fe 
mean larger gri _ ing surface y; if |) 22 
closetocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capac saree Draft, Longer Life. ; I 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for Sheet Metal Work 
Structural Steel 
Buckets, Conveyors 
Loading Spouts, etc. 


aie to25H.P. Write 
for free catalogue. 


Your Opportunity 


To secure this choice, well 
located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 
exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply Man- 
ager, Box 20, Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- 
cago. 


Grain Elevators 


Flour and Feed Mills 


WELLER 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


505 Webster Building 
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THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 
system for handling grains—see Bulletin 126. 


( JUARANTEE( ONSTRUCTION(O. 
2 ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS . 


87 West Street, NEW YORK 


The Elis B Dr a Compan 
_ CHICAGO, U. S 


For ELEVATOR and MILL SUPPLIES 


we issue a net price catalogue. When In 
the market write for one 


WhitexStarxCompany 


Wichita, Kansas 


THE STAR ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Our elevators stand every test: Appearance, 
Strength, Durability, and Economy of Operation, 
Estimates and information promptly furnished. 
WICHITA KANSAS 


BAN KE R S 


Specializing in GRAIN DRAFT COLLECTIONS 
This directory, supplementing our Guide to Good Business, permits the listing of bankers 
prominently identified with their market in handling grain drafts and general business, 
$10.00 per line, 52 insertions. Yearly subscriptions included. 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Allover the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


LIGHTNING 


A Menace to the Country Elevator 
Every elevator should have some kind of LIGHTNING pro- 
tection. Find out what kind your elevator needs to make it safe, 
Don’t 


and install it NOW or just as soon as the weather permits. 
get caught by the spring storms. 
Write us for full information 


Western Department 
300 Keeline Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


. A. McCotter, Secy. 
Indianapolls, 
Indiana 


25% of Elevator Fires are caused by Lightning 


ZERO 


Weather always brings an increase of 
fire losses. 


Unsafe stoves, stove pipes, chimneys, 
furnaces and unprotected steam pipes 
all contribute. 


Is Your Plant Safe From 
the Heating Hazard? 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


Humpty Dumpty’s Condition 
Edgar Seale They 
cannot be ‘‘fixed’’ 
-Afford complete 


Someone tampered with 
this seal. 
protection, tel- To open breaks it 
ling shipper if 

cars do not arrive 

intact. 


Ask for samples and prices today. 
The Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 


A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record of grain received 
from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Pounds, Price, Dollars, Cents and Remarks. 

The book, 94%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giving room for recording 
3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger Paper and is well bound in strong board covers 
with leather back and corners. Order form 8. Price $2.75. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


a 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Condition of oats admissible as evi- 
dence. Evidence of the condition of a 
shipment of oats upon arrival at the 
point of destination is admissible to 
show the condition of the oats when 
loaded, where there is evidence tending 
to show either an absence of anything 
that would naturally result in a change 
in such condition or tending to explain 
any change that has occurred.—Inter- 
mountain Farmers’ Equity, et al., v. 
Norris. (Supreme Court of Idaho), 229 
Rac, 746. 


Collection on draft with bills of lading. 
Where a time draft attached to ship- 
per’s order B-L is left with a bank for 
collection, bank must hold B-L until 
dratt is paid, as security for payment of 
draft as cash transaction. Where bank, 
with which shipper left for collection 
time draft attached to shipper’s order 
B-L, indorsed in blank detached B-L 
and sent it to buyer of shipment with- 
out attempting to secure payment of 
draft held that, on failure of buyer to 
pay, bank could not recover from ship- 
per amount advanced on draft.—Citi- 
zens’ Bank & Trust Co. v. Everbest 
Shingle Co. (Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington), 229 Pac. 743. 


Demurrage decision favors grain com- 
panies. A decision that is liable to be 
far-reaching, and which ultimately will 
involve nearly a million dollars in law 
suits, was rendered recently in Buffalo, 
N. Y., by a Superior court jury before 
Justice Crosby. The verdict was for 
no cause of action and was given in 
the case of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
against six defendants, all of whom 
are in the grain business on the great 
lakes. The amount involved was $16,- 
000. The defendants are as follows: 
Armour Grain Co. of Chicago and Buf- 
falo; Williamson Forwarding Co. of Buf- 
falo; Sandy & Co., and Mueller & Co. 
of New York City, Ralston-Purina Co. 
of Buffalo, and the Townsend-Ward Co. 
of Buffalo. The jury’s verdict estab- 
lishes a precedent in such a case and 
whether the verdict will be appealed 
or not is a question. It is the general 
opinion that an appeal will be taken. 
The history of the case dates back to 
the year 1922 when the railroad shop- 
men’s strike was in force in Buffalo. 
The steamer William H. Mather came 
to Buffalo with 371,000 bushels of grain. 
The Cleveland concern was the carrier. 
The boat laid here 19 days before it 
was able to unload at an elevator. Mean- 
while, the defendants, all of whom were 
interested in the cargo made every 
effort to obtain railroad cars for Mont- 
real and transportation over the barge 
canal so as to relieve the congestion 
at this port so as the Mather and other 
boats could be unloaded. 


Difference between value of animals 
when delivered to carrier and when de- 
livered by it in injured condition is 
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not measure of damages. Difference be- 
tween market value at point of delivery, 
of animals injured during shipment, 
and their value when delivered to car- 
rier, is not proper measure of dam- 
ages, and evidence of market value be- 
fore injury is inadmissible. Measure 
of damages for injury to animals dur- 
ing transportation is difference between 
value at point of destination in dam- 
aged condition and value if uninjured.— 
Morrow, et al., v. Wabash Ry. Co. (Kan- 
sas City Court of Appeals. Missouri), 
265 S. W. Rep. 851. 

Chattel mortgage on crop a first lien. 
As between mortgage of land and mort- 
gage on growing crop, latter is superior 
to former, and superior to any one ac- 
quiring title to land from mortgagor.— 
Kirby v. First National Bank of Pasco. 
(Supreme Court of Washington), 229 
Pac. 305. 


Interstate rates may not be changed, 
so as to result in discrimination. With 
respect to interstate shipments, rates 
established according to law may not, 
by importunity, mistake, or otherwise, 
be changed for advantage of individual 
shippers, nor may any special ad- 
vantage or discrimination be secured 
by contract or otherwise.—Louisville & 
N. R. Co. v. A. H. Cleaver & Co. (Su- 
preme Court of Alabama), 101 Sou. Rep. 
597. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Load Limit Information on Freight 
Cars. 

Freight cars will be marked with load 
limit information as well as the present 
nominal capacity, and the details as-to 
the marking and changes in car service 
rules will be effective Jan. 1, 1925. The 
cars will be re-marked as early as prac- 
tical after that date. This should afford 
a great deal of assistance in bringing 
about heavier loading of freight equip- 
ment. 

Wheat Movement in Oklahoma. 

During the period from July to No- 
vember, 1924, inclusive, 33,615 cars of 
wheat were loaded in the state of Okla- 
homa. Averaging these cars at 1,250 
bus. each, makes 40,028,750 bus., accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Assn. To this should 
be added the amount received by the 
mills from farm wagons direct, which is 
reported at 3,301,200 bus., making a 
grand total of 45,329,950, or 86.2 per cent 
of the total estimated crop of 52,598,000 
bus. These figures indicate that there 
is a little less than 14 per cent of the 
crop remaining in farmers’ hands and 
country elevators on Dee. 1. 


Suspend Grain Tariffs Affecting Chi- 
cago. 

New tariff schedules, proposing to 
eancel transit privileges on grain and 
grain products at Chicago, Chicago Junc- 
tions, Peoria, and Pekin, Ill., moving 
under proportional anu reshipping rates 
from East St. Louis, Alton, Granite City, 
Madison, Venice, Peoria, and Pekin, II1., 
and St. Louis, Mo., to points in Central 
Freight Assn., Trunk Line and New 
England territories, have been suspend- 
ed by the I. C. C. The new rates were 
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TETRAFUME a 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LUN 


RR iw: 


Save Dock- 


AMONOHULA MAA 


ly 


to have gone into effect on Dec. 20, 1924, 
but will come up for a rehearing on Apr. 
19. 
New Rates to Texas Held Up. 
The I. C. C. has suspended from Dec. 
20 until April 19, 1925, proposed sched- 
ules establishing through rates on grain 
and grain products in carloads from 
points in Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri 
on the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
to points in Texas applicable via Kan- 
sas City, Mo., which are lower than the 
present applicable combination rates. 


Revise Rice Rates. 

In a report on No. 15613, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau and New Orleans 
Rice Millers’ Assn. vs. Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Ry., Attorney Examiner 
John McChord recommended that the I. 
C. C. should find unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial rates on wrought rice in 
carloads from points in Arkansas to New 
Orleans to the extent they exceed rates 
that would result from the application 
of the mileage scale established in Lake 
Charles Rice Milling Co. vs. A. & N. 
Ry. Co., 63 I. C. C. 40, over the shortest 
route. 


Vancouver Charges Discrimination in 
Grain Routing. 

Complaints emanating from Vancouver 
charge discrimination against the route 
to that port. Chairman Boyd, of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, replying 
to these charges, said, “Farmers can. 
ship their grain through Vancouver to 
just as good advantage as through Win- 
nipeg. We can find no discrimination 
against the western route. We are an- 
xious to help Vancouver as a grain ex- 
porting port, and will continue to use 
every effort to do so.” It has been ru- 
mored in western Canada that grain 
routed east got a better grading than 
that to the west. 


Party to File Claim for Loss, Damage 
or Delay. 

In a recent issue of Traffic World, the 
question as to which party should file 
claim for loss, damage or delay was 
brought up for answer. The question 
was: <A shipper at point “A” sells a 
bill of goods f. o. b. shipping point, 
same to be forwarded with sight draft 
attached to bill of lading. The ear is 
loaded and bill of lading signed by car- 
rier, but before the car reaches destina- 
tion, the car is destroyed by fire. The 
shipper and consignee are notified of the 
loss. The shipper claims that the con- 
signee should place claim to cover the 
loss, as the goods became their prop- 
erty after the shipper had received the 
carrier’s signature to the bill of lading. 
The answer to the question follows: The 
intention of the parties, as determined 
from the terms of the contract, deter- 
mines at what point title to the goods 
will pass. The party with whom the 
title to the goods rests at the time of 
their loss or destruction, is the party 
who should file a claim for the value 
thereof with the carrier. Where the 
provision in a contract of sale is f. o. b. 
at the point of shipment, the title will 
pass, aS a general rule, when the prop- 
erty is placed on the cars for ship- 
ment; on the other hand, where the 
provision is for delivery f. 0. b. the point 
of destination, the title is not, as a rule, 
considered to pass until the subject mat- 
ter has reached such point, as the de- 
livery to the carrier is not a delivery 
to the buyer. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 

Buying in the dwarf districts was 
especially active in November and De- 
cember until the unfavorable weather 
retarded activity. While odd crops have 
been picked off under the $60 mark, yet 
the amount is negligible, and the gen- 
eral spread of dwarf corn ranges from 
$60 upwards to $100 with the bulk ob- 
tained from $60 to $80. 

In the Lindsay standard district, the 
bulk of corn secured is taken from $75 
to $85, with $100 and above paid. Farm- 
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L. E. VATORMAN Says: 


**Profit Means Prove It 
A Peerless Will Do It’’ 


Write for information of Business 
Equipment Co., regarding a Peerless 
system of Better Grain Bookkeeping. 
120 S. Jefferson, Peoria, III. 


ers in the Lindsay district are not free 
sellers under present conditions. 

There has been a steady buying on 
the Central the past two weeks, and 
quite a lot of corn has moved slowly, 
the weather for the past week has been 
very cold, but deliveries have kept up 
right along, as the roads are good. 
Would estimate that half of the new 
crop of Illinois corn has been sold, and 
the price range from $100 for the late 
short corn to $130 for the best self work- 
ing corn.—Broom Corn Review. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 


1923. 
52,788,0 
56,541,0 
58,182,0 
59,559,0 
63,202,0 
63,932,0 
64,336,0 
65,840,0 
66,529,0 
67,732,0 
69,189,0 
71,445,0 
73,379,0 
75,000,0 
71,808,0 
72,547,0 
73,808,0 
73,577,0 
74,852,0 
1924. 
74,804,0 


1924. 
. -65,766,0 
. .69,119,0 
. -73,278,0 
. -76,939,0 
. -80,819,0 
. 81,559,0 


1922. 
27,913,0 
27,349,0 
31,166,0 
31,679,0 
32,334,0 
32,354,0 
32,620,0 ~ 
33,411,0 
35,158,0 
33,563,0 
32,278,0 
34,230,0 
34,364,0 
35,191,0 
33,428,0 
37,022,0 
34,847,0 
35,375,0 
37,673,0 

1923. 
40,582,0 


1921. 


22. .96,926,0 
29.100,363,0 
6..99,461,0 
- -98,079,0 
. -96,823,0 
. .94,491,0 
1925 


925, 1922. 
. -91,492,0 47,839,0 


Corn. 


1923. 

2,036,0 
1,587,0 
2,371,0 


1922. 
6,949,0 
7,314,0 
7,723,0 
10,115,0 
10,559,0 


1921. 
10,050,0 
11,500,0 
11,239,0 
12,248,0 
12,491,0 
11,765,0 
14,886,0 
17,317,0 
19,667,0 
18,935,0 
18,891,0 
18,705,0 
17,938,0 
17,314,0 
15,518,0 
15,950,0 
18,258,0 
21,568,0 
23,279,0 

1922 


1923. . 
16,885,0 24,757,0 


1922. 
38,026,0 
38,355,0 
12,515,0 _5,063,0 
37,962,0 
37,095,0 
35,968,0 
35,900,0 
36,844,0 
35,744,0 
35,464,0 
34,077,0 
33,827,0 
33,743,0 
34,217,0 
32,940,0 
32,130,0 
31,952,0 
32,546,0 


32,391,0 

1925. 1924, 1923. 2. 
..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
IN PRIMARKY MARKETS. 
Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 


mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 


the period beginning Aug. 1 to Jan. 3 
(final 000 omitted) : 
Jan. 3, Jan.5, Jan. 3, Jan. 5, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24 
Chicazoae-s. 7268 1,2 956 49,940 37,483 
Sioux City... -.n. 72 30 3,504 3,580 
Milwaukee 345 165 12,088 12,725 
Minneapolis ... 551 382 37,348 , 18,320 
Duluth &. cote 887 160 18,647 2,567 
St.5 Lows ses 534 302 13,920 15,436 
TOlGGO.0 5 28k eee 24 50 4,620 2,142 
"WiIGKIEG Foc, artetee ae py 5 TOG" a ewes 
Detroit...ox. ciera 46 92 1,200 1,782 
Kansas City... 111 113 3,894 7,806 
Peoria.) +. fea ties 146 97 5,445 6,668 
Omaha, teers 212 178 7,982 10,659 
Indianapolis ... 94 84 6,005 6,024 
St. Joseph...... 6 8 1,049 1,058 
TOtal “...aeaere 4,245 2,617 165,748 126,250 
2,679 75,514 86,648 


Shipments .....2,181 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Brokers in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to sell feed products for large manu- 
facturers. Address BROKER, Box 27, care 
Price Current Grain Reporter, 309 So. La 
Salle street, Chicago, III. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
Farmers’ Elevator, or will join anyone who 
wants an experienced buyer to operate a 
country elevator. Address N. J. RODEN- 
BERG, Cathay, N. D. 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


FIVE (5) Hureka ring graders made by 
the S. Howes Co., practically new; these 
machines are 5 rings high and 2 rings wide, 
consisting of 10 rings; excellent seed 
graders in first-class shape, at a bargain 
price. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 
501 Waldhein Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—White seed corn, fully ma- 
tured, planted in April. Car lots or less. 
COLE SEED SAVER CO., Newbern, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE—Flour and feed mill, 25 bbl. 
Midget. average monthly sales $1,700 with 
sufficient working capital to supply pub- 
lic demand. Sales would double in very 
short time in same local territory, pros- 
perous community, built new 1920. Will 
sell or take in partner. TOPEKA ROLLER 
MILL, Topeka, Ind. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing good 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40H. .Ps Otto: 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

And all small sizes. 


These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


MILLING PLANT FOR SALE. 


OHIO—RECEIVER’S SALE—5 grain ele- 
vators and 1 corn meal mill, Known as the 
“Heffner Mill,” and one flour and meal 
mill, known as the ‘‘Crites Mill,” situated 
in Circleville, Ohio, and vicinity, together 
with certain brands and the good will of 
said mills respectively, will be offered for 
sale by order of Court, by the Receivers of 
The Dixie Mills Co., at public auction at 
the door of the Court House in Circleville, 
on Thursday, January 29th, 1925, at 1 p. m. 
Opportunity of a lifetime to acquire valu- 
able milling and elevator properties cheap. 
Full particulars will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Address Chas. Gerhardt and Edwin 
C. Wright, Receivers of THE DIXIE MILLS 
co., Circleville, O. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS! 


What you need for your mill we probably 
ave. 

Full line of new equipment and very 
complete stock of used machinery at prices 
that will interest you. 

Everything from the receiving elevator 
to the packers. 

Write us today. 


W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


GRAIN FOR SALE. 


HULLESS OATS for sale, greatest feed 
for chickens and hogs. Yields to 50 bush- 
els. TOWNSITE STOCK FARM, Freeman, 
South Dakota. 


HAY FOR SALE. 


ALFALFA or anything you want in dairy 
hay. Write or wire for prices. HARRY 
D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we _ oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
oes AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


THE 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability 
Iry a few prepaid at these prices; 
2,000, 75c; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
» O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
‘Nps, $15.00. 


___/ THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Western Grain Dealeis 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFOA2MATION 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


True ST.LOUIS [|] 
(FaPER CAN (\ 
ANOTUBE CO. (Yh 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


- Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Jan. 3 
(final 000 omitted): 


Jan. 3, Jan. 5, A 
1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 


St. Louis 


Missouri 


Jan. 3, 
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A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 
ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 
greatest strength linked with sales-building 
appearance. 

Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 
quantities. 

Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 
500 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 


Milling Plant For Sale | 


Practically new. Situated at Jordan, N. Y., on both 
N. Y. Central and West Shore Roads. Fully 
equipped for milling and mixing poultry feeds and 


925. : iat A i 
Chicago ....... ere 1,732 20,659 22,653 molasses feeds. Transit privilege. Bin room stor- 
Sioux (City. ..3.. ate ae Es ree age also five storage tanks outside. Plenty - ane 
Mi’ waukee 5 § 15 29 ; o : i ick livery to al ew 
Minneapolis ... 366 377 1,896 6,487 for expansion. Can EN pais P ‘Af athe 
Duluth asses 1 445 20 1,927 England and Eastern points. or full particulars 
SU QULOUES vera cee 482 809 4,710 7,115 address: 
TolE6dGm raat aaa He 68 ae 843 . 
WAichitaiags deo 5 apr ee SaaS 
Detroit 2 io) am "688 1] RAMEY, DANFORTH & YEAGER, Inc. 
cansas LLY te 5 ; , 162 P 
Peoria ..... jester OUT., - 13,883 «5,839 New York Cit 
Onmiaha fae) 443 474 21292 5/190 401 Produce Exchange y 
Indianapolis ... 267 133 4,523 3,928 : 
St. Josepha... 189 114 1,957 1,942 

ae = Don’t let your subscription lapse 
Total ares e 5,143 5,375 50,502 67,045 oe 

Shipments .....1,958 3627 19/672 33.588 you may lose valuable numbers Tri-State Mutual 


Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
LUVERNE, MINN. 


The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. 
Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 
tion Write the Secretary for rates, etc. 


E, A. Brown, Pres. E. H. Moreland, Secy. 
Ww. J. Shanard, Vice-Pres. . Z. Sharp, Treas. 


Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of cl fied 
namesof your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, Statean cal--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


99% Gosrantesd Df each 


Bolt A Business Boom Onto Your Belts! 


HOW? 


by Using Superior Elevator 


CUPS! 


Ri 
‘ROss-s 


The Newman—Grinds Feed of All Kinds— 
Money maker for grain elevators and cus- 
tom feed mills. 


> (PATENTED 


Would your elevators 
handle.a sudden boom 
in your business if it 
should come? 


They would, if equipped with Superior Elevator Cups, because: 


1 They will handle more than your present cups, without change of 
spacing, or of speed. 


2 They will handle from one to three times more than your present 
cups, if you change the spacing, and speed up a little. 


Write us for full information and free sample cup 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


li li ° Simple rer eee ae and a 
his light ing, large grinding fee 
204 18th Street Mo as a10te mill bisvalent evades and stores o7 sacks. 


Satisfied users are surprised at the small 
cost and big output. 


STANHOPE MFG. CORPORATION 


STANHOPE, IOWA 


Canadian Licensee: Geo. W. Reed Co., Ltd., Montreal 


No order too large for us to handle; 
None too small for us to appreciate. 


i?) 


What a Monarch Will Do! 


As Written by 
an Operator of a 
26” Attrition 
Mill. 


“It will handle four and one-fifth 
tons of pure oat chops per hour, 
ground to a consistency almost un- 
recognizable. Eating cob corn at the 
rate of two hundred pounds per min- 
ute is no mean feat, we contend. We 
have no bother with slipping, tearing, 
or out-of-tram belts; in fact, not a cent 
of expense except some good oil and 
the power and labor to operate it.” 


Burkholder & Hoober, Inc. 
New Holland, Pa. 
A copy of our Booklet Q-10 describ- 
ing the MONARCH in detail awaits 


your request. Write for it. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. gorlko, 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
9 S. CLINTON ST. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE . 
612 NEW ENGLAND BLDG, or tacts 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 5 « 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis Omaha 


Memphis Houston Heights 
Wichita Pasadena 
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3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Just Completed by 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


17 Guilford Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 


More ata Ever— 


will corn be ground, fed, and sold ‘‘on the 
hoof.” That means a big business for the 
man who can grind this corn. 


KENYON 


CORN CRUSHER 


shreds the coun—cobs, husks and kernels—to just the 
right size for your attrition mill. It handles 75 to 100 
bushels an hour, regardless of condition — whether 


it be 
Soft Corn Husked Corn 
Hard Corn Snapped Corn 


And horseshoes, bolts, chains or monkey 
wrenches in the corn do no damage. 


Write today for full information and prices, and be 
prepared to profit by this big business. 
Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co. 


537 Richards Street Geneva, Illinois 
In the heart of the Corn Country 


ZOn~x 2M A 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Vol. XCII. No. 28 } 
WEEKLY 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 7, 1925 


$3.00A YEAR 
SINGLE Coptus 15 Cum 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


slowly and satisfactorily replace a feeling of un- 

certainty with one of confidence. In the middle 
West, the outlook is substantially improved, with suf- 
ficient business difficulties of rather a competitive 
nature to halt any tendency towards inflation and to 
teach business the wisdom of progressing with cau- 
tion. Advances in prices and business volume in 
steel, iron, grain, and the movement of live stock 
from the country to the meat packing centers were 
offset by slackened business in automobile production, 
textiles and chemicals, and wholesale trade in several 
lines. 

The early marketing tendency is reflected in vis- 
ible supply figures in grain in terminal markets, 
roughly, twice as much as at the same date a year ago. 
This has very naturally brought cash into the hands 
of country dealers and in turn carried such funds 
into trade channels as reflected for instance in the 
volume of business transacted by mail order houses. 

Central and Western districts show considerable in- 
creases in savings accounts and decreased business 
failures, tempered in the full bloom of optimism by 
the chemicalization going on in Iowa. 

Iowa Banking Affairs. 

Coincident with last week’s news regarding the 
difficulty of several Iowa banks, the information is 
released from authoritative sources that Iowa’s diffi- 
culties are not entirely unexpected. It seems that 
the Federal Reserve Bank and large city corres- 
pondent banks have been carrying Iowa banking 
paper in the expectation that the directors ‘of the 
latter would finance their own affairs; take up the 
outstanding obligations, and make the turn into 1925 
with a cleaner slate. Bank examiners have, with 
justifiable consideration, permitted this condition to 
exist but it is now suggested that it might have been 
just as well to have taken losses and its associated 
drastic action several years back when Iowa for the 
most part and other Western farming states were so 
thoroughly cleaned up in a financial sense. 

The above tempering influences on undue business 
expansion is well and good, for too much of infla- 
tionary ideas can be gleaned by the unwary from 
the general discussion on rising prices, increasing 
bank loans, heavier taxation, and expanding foreign 
trade. Comparative figures on the latter factor alone 
have received considerable prominence in the year 
end reviews, and presented to the public with sim- 
ilar data on domestic business but without critical 
analysis. Price advances in agricultural products 
stands out as a notable exception and an advantage 
to farming communities because it has benefited 
those, sorely in need at home without cutting off 
farm products’ exports. The closing months of 1924 
favored the American farmer to a marked extent 
in his participation in the building up of our favor- 
able trade balance through increased exportation. 
The outlook continues good on farm exports, sup- 
ported by the likelihood of increased imports in other 
lines, tending to reduce an over-wide and undesirable 
margin in comparing exports with imports. 

It is becoming more and more felt by economists 
that the general business outlook would be vastly 
improved through declining prices in certain lines, 
notably in textiles. It is their desire and it should 
be the purpose of publishers, market letter writers 
and others wielding public thought to present both 
the favorable and unfavorable aspects of the business 
outlook. 


S ENTIMENT, even through the East, continues to 


But there is reassurance in the fact which Secre- 
tary Hoover in his recent widely quoted comments 
recalls as reason for good cheer: 

“As a nation our business men, bankers and public 
officials have gained enormously during the past four 
years in understanding of the basic factors which 
create healthy prosperity as distinguished from over- 
expansion, as well as in understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter.” 

Our Foreign Affairs. 

Business and private interests here continue to 
closely follow the development of our foreign affairs 
touching domestic interests more closely as each year 


ATTITUDE OF FARMERS 


ARMERS are strong holders of corn 
Eoiese the quality is of merchantable 

grade, and anticipate a high market 
price for corn, hogs and cattle during the 
crop year. Farm consumption of oats is 
heavy. The environment of the farmer 
and his view of present conditions causes 
him to feel exceedingly bullish. With 
the exception of the Dakotas, the price 
offered to farmers ranges from $1.00 to 
$1.20 per bu. for corn and 50 to 60 cents 
per bu. for oats. The price in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri ranges as 
high as throughout the States east of the 
Mississippi River. Illinois appears to 
have some surplus corn, and the prices 
offered farmers are on that account on a 
terminal market basis. Elsewhere the 
prices are governed largely by local feed- 
ing demand, and in Western Nebraska 
by the Mountain and Pacific Coast de- 
mand. 


passes. It now looks like the great problem of fund- 
ing the French debt is to be definitely arranged, re- 
quiring a combination of business acumen and hu- 
manitarianism that is these days dominating such 
affairs. It is to be hoped that the interests of the 
United States will be expressed in policies and deeds 
which can be approved by the nation and that will 
have the codperation of our treaty making authori- 
ties, the State Department and the Senate. 

Business is demanding a closer “hitch-up” between 
its just rights and governmental official action, as it 
should encourage the development of foreign trade, 
the protection of domestic interests and with all, an 
opportunity for the nations of Europe to regain their 
right positions in world affairs. 

Business further expects to be taken into the con- 
fidence of our State Department and the senate com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, objecting to any tendency 
in such quarters towards exclusive airtight action. 
It is recalled that much harm grew out of such ex- 
periences during Mr. Wilson’s administration and, 
although we do not by any means counsel the wis- 
dom of publicity for every step in the bargaining pro- 
cess, a general plan along the above lines is surely 
practical and wise. 

Investments. 

It is customary around the first of the year to seek 

safe investments for such surplus funds as may be 


available from dividends and other sources. Turning 
to one’s banker for advice in such matters is good 
business, but for those who go it alone, there are 
certain outstanding features of the bond market that 
should be recognized. Fundamentally, factors which 
tend to increase the value of bonds are easy money 
rates and lower living costs, both of which, but par- 
ticularly the latter, are not in force today. Money 
has stiffened somewhat, meaning it is required for 
more active service than bond investments. Living 
expenses are very likely to rise gradually under 
which circumstances it is apparent that the fixed 
income from bonds will buy fewer necessities, and 
hence bond prices are likely to decline somewhat. It 
is mainly in the more dependable class of security 
found in bonds that recommends them to conserva- 
tive investors. Their speculative element is small 
and the yield materially less than is earned in stocks. 

However, stocks, bonds, and the entire list of spec- 
ulative commodities are continuing their rapid 
march, and the public is strongly in the market. 

The week end brought continued strong demand 
for coal, petroleum products and fuel supplies gen- 
erally. The same weather conditions and cold 
weather, favoring the above commodities, corres- 
pondingly, but in reverse ratio, slowed up the demand 
for building materials. 

Orders on the books for present and future deliv- 
ery of iron and steel products are large, the industry 
being far more satisfactory than a year ago. Rail- 
roads have been heavy buyers of cars, rails, and 
other supplies. 

Following the holiday season, markets in lard, 
produce and food stuffs declined somewhat but not 
as much as many had expected. 


—_ 


A LEGISLATIVE POLICY 


ical pastime for many ambitious vote getters 
from time immemorial. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, at this time that the farmers are getting tired of 
being continually misled and are beginnig to ex- 
press themselves in a most vehement manner, giving 
utterance to statements which will show these dem- 
agogues where they stand. Legislation never has 
and never can cure an economic ill, all it can do and 
does, is to hamper and hamstring the industry it is 
intended to benefit. The farmers are to be congrat- 
ulated that there are a few farm paper editors who 
not only have the courage but the vision as well to 
see and point out the fallacy of such legislation and 
stand by their convictions in the face of severe crit- 
icism from farmers who are being misled by alluring 
promises which can never be fulfilled. The follow- 
ing editorial from a recent issue of The National 
Stockman and Farmer of Pittsburgh, which is per- 
haps the best exponent of progressive farm thought 
in the country, clearly portrays a sound principle: 
“The third annual coéperative conference, the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association, will be held at 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 5-8. This meeting is largely 
for.the purpose of discussing and deciding the legis- 
lative policy or policies codperative organizations are 
to support. May we gently but definitely suggest 
that they favor no further legislation which has to 
do with the conduct of codperative enterprises. If 
codperation, which is a business enterprise, cannot 
stand on its own feet as other business enterprises 
do, it deserves to fail. And if it is hampered by a 
lot of government ‘support’ with consequent gov- 


IM cst ast in farmers’ affairs has been a polit- 
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ernment supervision and meddling it is very likely 
to fail. The less government in business the better, 
and coijperative business is no exception to this rule.” 


_——_- - 


WHO IS RIGHT? 


of being literally between “the devil and the 

deep, blue sea.” When grain prices are low, 
there is a wail from the farmer that prices are being 
manipulated to lower levels at his expense, and when 
they are high, labor sets up the cry that prices are 
boosted to higher levels for an ulterior purpose. 

Who is right? Both the farmer and the labor man 
is wrong, and both complaints are born either of 
ignorance or with the thought of stirring up prejudice 
for personal gain. The latest source of complaint in 
the Kansas City Labor News charges that “Chicago 
Board of Trade manipulators are violating the Cap- 
per-Tincher anti-grain gambling act.” James H. 
Anderson, the editor of this labor paper, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Washington, “I submit that an 
immediate investigation of the records of the Chicago 
Board of Trade showing the transactions of James 
A. Patten, Arthur Cutten, and Julius Barnes, as well 
as an investigation of the books of brokerage firms 
through which they are operating, will furnish you 
an abundance of evidence.” 

It is such silly prattle as this that keeps the grain 
trade in a perpetual stew. If there had been any- 
thing done contrary to the provisions of the Capper- 
Tincher law, action would have been taken long ago 
as trading operations are now an open book to the 
government. It is to the credit of Secretary of 
Agriculture Gore that he refused to be inveigled into 
this “baiting’’ scheme of the labor editor, and re- 
quested him to submit his evidence to the grain ex- 
change supervisor at Chicago. 


G =» exchanges are in the unenviable position 


SIDE LINES 


as a side line. By this, we mean they should 

handle lines that work in well with their own 
business such as flour, feed, salt, fence posts, and 
other material which can be supplied to the farming 
trade and some of which may be sold at retail in 
their own town. There are very few elevators that 
can make a satisfactory living from handling the 
grain that is offered at their station. Grain dealers 
who do not handle side lines have too much slack 
time during the twelve months of the year; time 
which could and should be put in, in a way that will 
produce more business and income. Many have 
handled side lines for years but the changing condi- 
tions under which the grain business must be oper- 
ated in the future demand that all country elevators 
should take steps to enlarge their business activity 
and utilize the waste time in their business. By so 
doing, the grain business will become more stable, 
handled with less overhead and ereate less dissatis- 
faction in rural communities. 


G OUNTRY elevators should retail merchandise 


—_ 


CONTROLLING WHEAT PRICES 


| [i wheat prices are causing much concern 


to the British government, and various 
schemes have been proposed to reduce the 
high cost of living. One of the plans is to create 
“a department of supply with authority to buy wheat 
in bulk and thereby stimulate an increase in home- 
grown grain and eventually eliminate middlemen.” 
Another plan is to reconstruct and expand the Eng- 
lish elevator system, and to establish a board of grain 
commissioners. ; 
Both plans menace the Ainerican grain market, but 
it is doubtful whether they would bring any material 
relief to Great Britain in lower bread prices. The 
only places where grain can be controlled as even a 
temporary influence on prices are in the countries of 
surplus production, and all the British resources are 
not capable of such a task. However, the first plan 
would have a demoralizing effect on the markets until 


they adjusted themselves to the new conditions. The 
second plan for controlling wheat prices also would 
not solve the problem. It would involve the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of money to expand the ele- 
vator capacity to anywhere near the requirements 
of grain imports and would add another charge 
against the import wheat price. For many years 
Great Britain has depended on the ships afloat in- 
stead of storage elevators, and by this means has cut 
down on the handling costs of grain imports. 

These schemes offer little help in reducing Great 
Britain’s vexing problem. The most lasting plan to 
lighten the high cost of living would be to distribute 
the surplus population in the dominions, and to work 
for the revival of trade. 


_——_— 


GOOD PRECAUTIONS 


E wonder how many of our readers are watch- 
WX ing carefully the water barrels in the elevator 
to see that they contain the right amount of 
calcium chloride so as to make a non-freezing solu- 
tion. It is always well to know that the pails are in 
their proper place. An empty water barrel or a full 
one with the pails missing is liable to cause a serious 
loss in case of fire. Care should also be taken during 
cold weather in oiling bearings, for oil does not flow 
freely in winter time and all bearings should be 
looked after more frequently than during warm 
weather. 


‘THE HIGH COST ELEVATOR 


~of experience that “it is not the first cost but 
the upkeep that counts.” Some years ago, the 
people of the State went on a socialistic spree and 
authorized by a bond issue the construction of an 
elevator and mill at Grand Forks. It proved to be 
a white elephant as a mill, and now it has been dis- 
covered that the elevator is in the same category. 
Efforts have been made to obtain grain storage 
business for the State elevator, but the cost is pro- 
hibitive as Grand Forks is not a “‘terminal market.” 
J. A. Kitchen, member of the state industrial com- 
mission, in reviewing the situation points out that 
it would cost $28.67 a car to handle grain at the ele- 
vator before even storage charges were figured. He 
says, ‘There is only one meaning for the word 
‘terminal,’ and that is the place where grain reaches 
its ultimate destination or where it is to be trans- 
ferred from one system of transportation to another. 
Apparently, Grand Forks does not comply with this 
definition because it has been unable to attract grain 
to its 2,000,000 bus. storage capacity which is prac- 
tically empty. 


Niece DAKOTA is learning by the hard road 


WATCH YOUR R. R. LEASE 


T is evident that railroad companies are recogniz- 
| ing the menace lightning is to setting property 

afire along their right of way. One of the Western 
railroads includes the following clause in its leases 
being made with elevator owners whose elevators are 
on railroad property: ‘‘Elevators shall not be placed 
nearer than eight feet from the nearest rail on any 
track and must be covered with corrugated iron or 
any other such fireproof materials as shall be satis- 
factory to the railroad company.” It is well known 
that an elevator properly covered with corrugated 
iron and grounded is immune from destruction 
through lightning. Also, that sparks from passing 
locomotives which lodge on roofs covered with fire- 
proof roofing quickly die out. Shingled roofs and 
wood sided elevators seem to be tabooed. 


i 


MAY THEIR TRIBE DECREASE 


ator Frazier of N. D., state that the average 
farmer had to sell his grain as fast as he could 
as conditions were such that he needed the money as 
quickly as he could get it. That the increased prices 


S eto malcontents, among whom is included Sen- 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Jan. 3, Dee. 27, Jan. 5, 
Wheat— 1925. 1924, 1924. 
Primary receipts 4,084,000 4,789,000 3,188,000 
Primary shipments .. 38,405,000 3,463,000 1,803,000 
Receipts since July 1.401,107,000 397,023,000 251,714,000 
ViISIDIGl See cate oy 91,492,000 94,491,000 74,804,000 
Bradst’s vis., Dec. 27. 99,331,000 101,782,000 79,470,000 
Brad., Can., Dec. 27.. 77,920,000 77,063,000 125,259,000 
Exports, American ... 5,775,000 6,535,000 9,374,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 10,105,000 9,453,000 12,887,000 
Ons passa re weeaeenny = 38,720,000 40,984,000 32,664,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts’..... 5,143,000 5,799,000 5,375,000 
Primary shipments .. 1,958,000 1,878,000 3,627,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 50,502,000 45,359,000 67,045,000 
Visible Gist siogetene 18,573,000 16,302,000 9,708,000 
Bradst’s vis., Dee. 27.. 17,360,000 14,687,000 9,683,000 
Exports, American 16,000 16,000 71,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,275,000 3,101,000 3,160,000 
On, Passage* inner 16,516,000 18,339,000 13,863,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 4,245,000 4,517,000 2,617,000 
Primary shipments .. 2,181,000 2,128,000 2,679,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.165,748,000 161,503,000 126,250,000 
Visible: tsia.ccctet pavers 72,128,000 71,436,000 20,591,000 
Bradst’s, Dec. 27 .... 75,491,000 74,207,000 21,350,000 
Exports, American ... 58,000 330,000 650,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 982,000 933,000° 818,000 
On PASSBLE Acie errele 3,110,000 2,970,000 3,100,000 
Cattle— Z 
Receipts, 6 markets... 185,000 120,000 169,006 
Shipments, 6 markets. 59,000 50,000 51,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 887,000 658,000 703,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 276,000 222,000 212,000 
Sheep— fk 
Receipts, 15 markets. . 230,000 145,000 202,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 79,000 42,000 54,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
Week’ i.hhaare staniebiere 1,008,000 909,000 847,000 
Season to date....... 10,000,000 8,997,000 9,894,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats, lbs: Sasser cterts 9,099,000 7,984,000 19,991,000 
BPG» ois, cote ere ae 13,707,000 10,971,000 22,919,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle -satscemienoriose $9.25 $9.45 $9.50 
FLOSS”. oi swohtue neces 10.45 9.95 7.15 
Sheép® . tance tee 8.25 8.25 7.50 
Lamps: Ss,20 ts eeeeiee 17.26 17.60 13.20 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 225 226 231 
Closing prices, Chicago— 
Lard— 
JANA »:<aeeee eee $16.30 $16.95 $12.17% 
May toe cn ccicteteiiterem 16.85 17.40 12.17% 
September ......... 17.37% artigrd veiah aie 
S. R. Sides— a 
Jantary: “stars ce $15.17% $16.40 $9.70 
BLY, ancls oonopeey meio 15.55 16.70 9.85 
D. S. Bellies— 
JAaNUSTY-« scbyas thon vel $16.121% $16.50 $9.85 
May. owt. atisaratcee 16.50 17.00 Behr: 
Wheat— 
VIEL Y = erartgncisa eters tke ays tek $1.77% $1.8056 $1.08 
J uly" S.. age nce sae 1.5314 53% 1.0614 
Séptember  s...2aece-n- 14446. 7 3a 1.0534 
Corn— 
Way Piste wens ote oct ahobaas $1.27% $1.31% $0.76 
DULY: enter ater clea atts 2834 1.32 16% 
September? i265 barnes L2T Ser! eee 17% 
Oats— 
Mayol ta nisin sreeee ee oe alele $0.62 $0.66 $0.45% 
Tiulysn ees peceenres ase 61 649% 4356 
September Beige 6 < ciin bi Be aaa 4256 


since election are for the benefit of the speculator and 
not the farmer. The same individual and other radi- 
cals before election complained that farm prices had 
been advanced by Wall street and the republican 
party to win the election, after which prices would 
recede. Perhaps this is the necessity that forced 
many farmers to sell, the fear that such men had 
planted in the minds of the farmer. Well, this is a 
pretty good old country to live in anyway. Don’t 
you think? 


MORE TAXES FOR MORE SALARIES 


[= passage of the adjusted compensation law 


commonly called the bonus law, necessitates the 

appointment of a large force of employees to do 
the work, and as a starter the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has announced that several hundred 
stenographers and typists will be needed. Our legis- 
latures have piled commission on commission, bureau 
on bureau and increased the personnel of our govern- 
ment staffs—federal, state and municipal—until cred- 
itable authorities estimate that there are on the pub- 
lic payroll 2,700,000 public servants, one person out 
of every twelve over 16 years of age gainfully em- 
ployed. As a speaker at a recent grain convention 
expressed it, “At the present rate of increase it would 
not appear to be long before all of us will be making 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
in transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


HILE grain markets closed the 
\WW/ year within a fraction of the best 
prices on the crop, the undertone 
during the past week was much easier 
than of late due to heavy profit taking. 
The market acted as though it was 
about to enjoy a natural setback, one 
of those breaks that come in all markets 
regardless of how bullish conditions 
May appear. There has been consider- 
able change in sentiment recently, how- 
ever, Owing to the relatively slow de- 
mand for domestic grain incident to the 
relatively higher prices prevailing for 
American wheat as compared with the 
offerings on the new crop from the 
southern hemisphere. The crops of 
Argentina and Australia are now movy- 
ing to ports on a fairly liberal scale, 
and clearances are expected to increase 
materially from now on. However, this 
grain will not arrive in Europe until 
March in any volume, and in the mean- 
time considerable wheat will have to 
be taken from North America. Liver- 
pool of late has been showing consider- 
able strength, with sterling now up to 
the best figure in some years and it is 
gradually working up to par. Contin- 
ental exchange rates, however, have 
improved very little and are not likely 
to until general business rather than 
politics becomes the order of the day. 
Statistically there seems to be no 
shortage of wheat as compared with the 
demand for the 1924-25 season, but at 
the same time there is no surplus of 
consequence. The high prices have 
naturally cut down consumption to 
some extent, which is not surprising in 
view of the fact that wheat is now 
worth $2 per bu. and uver. How much 
consumption can be reduced remains to 
be seen. Foreign Governments have 
apparently found it useless to try and 
stop the advancing tendency in the cost 
of living which has been noted for some- 
time past, and restrictions on the use of 
wheat flour are likely before long. There 
is no grain, however, that can be sub- 
stituted for wheat or rye, and the world 
will have to get along with what it has. 
Visible Supply Reducing Slowly. 
Visible supply of American wheat is 
being rather steadily reduced with a 
relatively light movement from the in- 
terior. The December clearances have 
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proven smaller than expected, and it 
is not likely that the actual exports for 
the first six months of the crop year 
will exceed 185,000,000 bu., which would 
suggest around 90,000,000 bu. remaining 
for European buyers after a reduction 
in the estimated carryover at the end 
of the season to around 75,000,000 bu. 
However, if the carryover were the same 
as last year there would be only 65,- 
000,000 bu. left for export, and that 
quantity can be sold and cleared al- 
most regardless of the price. This is 
a most peculiar season as far as Statis- 
tics are concerned, and they can be made 
to tell a number of different stories. 

The outlook for the new wheat crops 
in America and Europe is now attract- 
ing more attention, and the next impor- 
tant price trend promises to be influ- 
enced to a large extent by the develop- 
ments regarding the 1925 harvest. The 
ice blanket still prevails over a wide 
area in the central west, and it is now 
covered by snow which with tempera- 
tures remaining around zero prevents it 
from disappearing. Parts of Europe 
are in need of rain. Russia has sur- 
prised the trade by buying wheat flour 
and also rye in North America, and the 
demand from that country is likely to 
remain fairly constant for sometime to 
come. If Russia should take around 
20,000,000 bu. in the aggregate it might 
have considerable influence on values 
toward the end of the season when the 
available supply is usually very small. 
At the present level of prices it is not 
surprising that Argentina and Australia 
should want to sell new wheat quite 
freely. Considerable attention has been 
given to the big advance in American 
wheat prices during 1924. However, 
part of the advance was in the way of 
readjustment to a level that should have 
prevailed much earlier in the season, so 
that the actual upturn is not as large 
as shown by the range of. values. 


Coarse Grains. 

Eastern demand for cash corn and 
oats remains distinctly slow, and the 
visible supply continues to accumulate. 
This is rather disappointing to the 
holders of oats, but is only natural as 
far as corn is concerned. The amount 
of corn coming forward to terminal mar- 
kets is less than the average for this 


season of the year, and with killing dis- 


counts for low grades farmers are 
hardly likely to be free sellers at the 
present time, especially where $1 per 
bu. cannot be secured at country loading 
points. Liquidation in livestock has ap- 
parently let up, and hog values are now 
nearer in line with corn than they have 
been for sometime past. Highly bene- 
ficial rains have fallen in Argentina and 
the outlook for the new crop is satis- 
factory with indications that the largest 
acreage on record has been put in. 
American corn prices are far above an 
export basis, and there is little chance 
of business developing. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts. of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 

1925 1924. 1924. 
‘Wheat i cen ene 3,868,000 4,740,000 2,943,000 
Corn a - -3,937,000 5,963,000 5,578,000 
Oats. Poreercee ,241,000 4,409,000 2,938,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
YRAIN REPORTER: 


1925. 1924. 
Pastweelijs. i seeemes 12,046,000 11,459,000 
Preceding week ..... 15,102,000 19,242,000 


Since July 10 nase > 711,024,000 645,540,000 


Scattered liquidation was on in wheat 
the past week, and while the finish was 
on a strong rally, there were net losses 
5g to 3%c, the latter on the May, 
while the July showed the least loss. 
December went out without any fire- 
works, closing at $1.7534 on Dec. 31, a 
net loss of 15g¢c as compared with the 
preceding Saturday. Foreign buying of 
cash grain showed indications of broad- 
ening toward the closing days of the 
week, but the technical position was re- 


garded as weak and favorable for a fur- 
ther decline. 

Corn market was under pressure a 
good part of the week, and failed to 
show much rallying power, the finish 
being about the bottom with net losses 
of 34%4@3%c. Scattered liquidation was 
cn at times, and the market generally 
failed to get aggressive support. Cash 
corn basis was lowest of the season 
at the close. December finished at 
$1.271%4 or %c better than at the close 
on Dec. 27. Sentiment was generally 
bearish at the last. 

Oats were weaker and lower, and 
there was a noticeable lack of the ag- 
gressive buying, so much in evidence re- 
cently, the finish being about the bot- 
tem, with net losses of 33.@3%c, while 
December went out at 595c, a net loss 
of 1%c, as compared with the close on 
Dec. 27. Cash demand showed improve- 
ment as the result of the declines. For- 
eign demand for rye was fair, but failed 
to have much influence and scattered 
liquidation in the December closed at 
6%4¢c under the finish of Dec. 27, while 
the other deliveries were 23%,@4c lower 
for the full week. Range of prices the 
past week, follows: 


-————_Close——_—__, 
Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 
Wheat— High. Low.. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
May $1.81% $1.74% $1.7714 $1.8016 $1.08 
July 1.55% 1.50% 1.538% 1.53% 1.06% 
Corn— 
May 1.313% 1.27% 1.27% 1.31 76 
July 1.321%, 1.28% 1.28% 1.31% 16% 
Oats— 
May 6554 -62 62% .65% 45% 
July .64 60% 61 6436 431% 
Rye— 
May 1.58 1.50% 1.538% 1.57% 744, 
July 1.37% 1.32% 1.34% 1.37% ae: 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 


July 1 . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,970,000 
Receipts to 
Jan. 3 ...401,467,000 251,714,000 301,143,000 
Shipments to 
Jan. 3 ...283,998,000 124,878,000 187,964,000 
Stocks on 
Jan. 3 . 58,466,000 63,558,000 25,083,000 
Consumption to 
Jan. 3 . 89,503,000 86,556,000 99,066,000 
—_ 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
IN OV i ters 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 
Jan. .-. 50,502,000 67,145,000 72,157,000 
Shipments to 
Jan. . 19,672,000 33,588,000 34,252,000 
Stocks on 
Jan. 3 . 16,452,000 8,357,000 13,199,000 
Consumption to 
Jan. 3 . 19,851,000 25,982,000 30,046,000 
os 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 

‘Ae: oh ce 


1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 


Jan. 8 ...165,248,000 126,250,000 121,277,000 
Shipments to 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 


Jan. 3 ... 75,514,000 86,648,000 90,855,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 3 . 60,212,000 17,936,000 27,503,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 3 . 31,290,000 25,858,000 39,581,000 


GREAT BRITAIN INCREASES 
FARM PRODUCTION. 


A national agricultural policy designed 
to give confidence and stability to the 
farming industry will be formulated at 
a conference of land owners, farmers 
and farm works in Great Britain. Con- 
sideration is to be given to increasing 
the arable land in England and Wales 
and means of stimulating the maximum 
economic production of food from all 
land. 


Don’t let’ your subscription 
you may lose valuable numbers. 


lapse; 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Jan. 
3 (000 omitted): 


Jan. 3, Jan. 5, Jan. 3, Jan. 5, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicas “ss. .s, 348 216 61,133 
Lous, CILY aan ee 7 22 1,273 
Milwaukee .... 20 30 7,453 
Minneapolis 1,425 1,110 2,971 
TOUTE Ghahets, oaletc 1 529 92,636 
St. Louis. 1 322 29,818 
Toledo . 165 9,968 
Wichita sete 13,874 
32 1,342 
498 74,380 
13 1,487 
150 23,353 
Indianapolis ... 35 45 3,035 
Sts.J ONODN. 5. os 243 56 8,384 
EP OCATY shore ice sree 4,084 3,188 401,107 
Shipments .....3,405 1,803 283,998 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 
1925. 1924. 1924. 

American ..... 5,775,000 6,535,000 9,374,000 
Argentine - -2,706,000 1,790,000 937,000 
Australian ..... 944,000 288,000 808,000 
Tngiaey secs oe 680,000 712,000 16,000 
PLUS ATs clenesstcr of aacietesaie staal Meiene Gale 888,000 
Othersivie ise: = sendin ss 128,000 864,000 
Totaly irtast nc 10,105,000 9,453,000 12,887,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,214,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .243,969,000 211,655,000 242,704,000 
Argentine . 35,050,000 35,586,000 34,404,000 
Australian . 16,984,000 18. 200,000 8,976,000 
InNGIAN oa 17,864,000 5,856,000 3,468,000 
Russian 328,000 16,120,000) © 22... 
Others 2,504,090 11,466,000 3,167,000 
Total ..316,699,000 298,883,000 292,719,000 
DEASOM von teciesaletee aleve 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5 
1925. 1924. 1924. 

American ..... 16,000 16,000 371,000 
Argentine ..... 1,644,000 1,648,000 1,224,000 
ATTICAR Br tat :< “cisWters en eps sivas Uh eM 2 we 
FUUIGS TSU te trees fore casi 255,000 75,000 
OthERs! Bee «2.2 1,615,000 1,182,000 1,490,000 
Totaliegasktce 3,275,000 3,101,000 3,160,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fere: 
1924-25. 1922-23. 
American 232,000 ,523,0 7,723,000 
Argentine ..30,460,000 14,272,000 38,696,000 
African 544,000 4,519,000 a 
Russian 646,000 41:9’ O00 van eee ck 
Others Sean. 5,776,000 10,560,000 41,000 
Total .....37,658,000 31,293,000 56,460,000 
Season we beccsess 229,982,000 205,235,000 
_ 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 
1925. 1924, 1924. 
American ..... 58,000 330,000 650,000 
Argentine ..... 924,000 553,000 168,000 . 
Ochre Je tetiad ees tens BO;000) 4 | Tiecs ase 
Otel Peake, 982,000 933,000 818,000 


Exports of- oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..13,323,000 9,453,000 20,401,000 
Argentine ..21,770,000 8,999,000 3,014,000 
Russian & rete SEG.00G. 5. Aa eae 
Others. .w-e 1,584,000 580,000 2,110,000 
Total ..36,677,000 19,212,000 26,025,000 
EOSIN ors sip Mis nies sins 67,500,000 65,765,000 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Jan. 3 Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 

1925. 1924. 1924. 
Wheat ......18,182,000 19,326,000 31 713,000 
QEESY > Galeton 1,739,000 1,934,000 1 821,000, 
PLY'O) ty ve rete s 1,004,000 1, 259.000 Seve ate 5 
Barley . 3,849,000 3,697,000 419,000 
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ONE MILLION BU. ELEVATOR 
AT OSWEGO 


State of New York Has Recently Com- 
pleted Large Concrete Elevator at Os-— 
wego Providing Facilities for Trans— 
shipment of Grain From Great 
Lakes to Barge Canal. 


ITH the opening of navigation on 
WV the Great Lakes in the spring of 

1925, the new 1,000,000 bu. ca- 
pacity elevator at Oswego, N. Y., will be 
available for receiving grain. Although 
the elevator has been completed, it is 
not thought that much grain will be 
handled before navigation opens as it 
was not ready in time to take the fall 
movement of grain in 1924. The State 
of New York has taken every step pos- 
sible to make the Barge Canal route for 
grain and other shipments attractive, 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Machinery. 

Machinery for unloading lake vessels 
is located on the east side of the ele- 
vator, and consists of two movable ma- 
rine towers 158 ft. high, 24 ft. wide, 
and 30 ft. long. These towers are car- 
ried on 20 car trucks of standard type, 
with 40 wheels which operate on four 
parallel rails on the floor of the pier, 
each tower having an unloading capac- 
ity of about 16,000 bus. per hour. Dis- 
charging machinery on the west side of 
the elevator consists of three spouts 
connected with the conveyor system, 
and having a loading capacity of about 
20,000 bus. per hour. Scales for weigh- 
ing grain in and out of the elevator 
were furnished by the Buffalo Scale Co. 
of Buffalo. All belting on the convey- 
ing system was provided by B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Chicago. Grain may 
also be loaded and unloaded into freight 


STATE OWNED ELEVATOR AT OSWEGO, N. Y. 


and the construction of the modern, con- 
crete elevator at Oswego will be a spe- 
cial inducement to shippers of grain as 
it is erected at the lake terminus of the 
canal and offers unexcelled facilities 
and cheap transhipment to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The construction of the ele- 
vator at Oswego, to a large extent, re- 
sulted from the successful operation of 
the Gowanus Bay grain elevator at 
Brooklyn, other cities along the route 
of the Barge Canal requesting that ele- 
vators be erected by the state teprovide 
facilities which had achieved such a 
success at Brooklyn. Oswego was chosen 
as the location of first importance as it 
was strategically situated at a terminus 
of the canal. 


Bin Construction. 


After the necessary appropriations had 
been made by the State Legislature, bids 
were submitted and the contract awarded 
to James Stewart & Co., of Chicago, 
at $1,119,985.83. Capacity of the eleva- 
tor is 1,000,000 bus., with 27 circular 
bins, each 24 ft. in diameter and 94 ft. 
high, 16 interstice bins and 20 outside 
bins. It is built of reinforced concrete 
and covers an area of 213 by 69 ft. The 
structural steel work was furnished by 
the Bancroft-Jones Corporation of Buf- 
falo, and the sash by David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., of Chicago. Operation of all 
machinery is by electric motors of Gen- 
eral Electric manufacture, the wiring, 
both light and power, being made by the 
Electric Construction & Supply Co. of 
Oswego. All transmission machinery 
was furnished by the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of Mishawaka, Ind. 


cars, two standard gauge tracks being 
located in the train shed on one side 
of the elevator for that purpose. Fa- 
cilities are provided for removing 
grain dust to eliminate the explosion 
hazard, but no machinery is provided 
for cleaning grain as the elevator will 
be primarily a transfer house. In addi- 
tion to the elevator plant, a separate 
building was erected as the working 
quarters for elevator employes. 

Plans for the elevator were made un- 
der the supervision of State Engineer 
Dwight B. LaDue after consultation 
with a number of grain elevator engi- 
neers. It is assumed that the operation 
of the elevator will be under the ad 
ministration of R. K. Fuller, commis- 
sioner of canals and waterways, Albany, 
Ne Ys 


WHEAT PROSPECTS POOR ON 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Reports received by the New York 
Journal of Commerce in its recent sur- 
vey of the winter wheat situation indi- 
cate prospects for a poor crop in the 
Pacific Northwest. In Washington and 
Oregon, the condition of the crop is 
described as poor in some counties and 
unusually good in others. Still others 
are said to be in at least moderately 
good position. The area in which con- 
dition is reported as distinctly poor com- 
prises about half of the important wheat 
pioducing district in two states. In 
those sections where weather has been 
good and the crop is reported to be in 
excellent condition there does not ap- 
pear to have been very much change in 


acreage, although instances appear 
where it is said to be larger. On the 
average, however, some reduction in 


acreage appears to have taken place. 
Wheat production in this Far West dis- 
trict is unusually concentrated. Sub- 
stantially less than a dozen counties 
in the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon raise the vast bulk of it. Generally 
speaking, the northern portion of the 
district is the part which has suffered 
from adverse weather conditions; in 


the early autumn much too dry and in 


the later weeks far too wet. 


LAMSON’S GOLDEN ANNI- 
~ VERSARY. 


The test of time is oue of the best 
measures to judge the worthiness of any 
enterprise. A business which has been 
able to weather the vicissitudes of vio- 
lent economic and political changes over 
a period of a half century indicates that 
it has had able leadership and strong 
financial methods. It is to these at- 
tributes that Lamson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, may claim its fifty years of suc- 
cessful growth. 

Lorenzo J. Lamson, the original foun- 
der of the firm, was born near Hinck- 
ley, Ill., in 1840. After being in busi- 
ness at State Center, Ia., he came to 
Chicago and started in the grain com- 
mission business in 1874. In a short 
time his brother, S. W. amson, joined 
him and the firm name was made Lam- 
son Bros. Later with Sidney Date as a 
partner, the name became Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 

From the small beginning in 1874 the 
firm has rounded out fifty years of serv- 
ice in the grain commission business. In 
1906 L. F. Gates and Warren A. Lamson 
became partners in the firm,—Sidney 
Date and S. W. Lamson having retired. 
Later H. H. Lobdell became a partner 
and the firm has W. A. Lamson, L. F. 
Gates and H. H. Lobdell as senior part- 
ners; E. F. Thompson, James A. White, 
H. J. Rogers and Geo. E. Booth as junior 
partners. 

As members of the unicago Board 
of Trade, the New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, and other lead- 
ing exchanges of the country, the firm 
does an extensive commission business 
in grain provisions, stocks and cotton. 
During the past twenty years the or- 
ganization has been extended greatly, 
particularly in connection with the 
handling of cash grain, and this com- 
pany was the first to give private wire 
service in a general way to grain ship- 
pers in the smaller towns. 

The cash grain service combines pri- 
vate wires with special salesmen for the 
different grains,—H. J. Rogers for corn; 
F. J. Dolan for oats; Geo. E. Booth for 
wheat, rye and barley. Urders for fu- 
ture delivery are transmitted to Chicago 
or any of the other terminal markets 
over wires leased by Lamson Bros. & 
Co., insuring the most rapid service pos- 
sible. 

It appears that the original Lamson 
Bros. built well and that in later years 
the most modern methods in the trade 
have been used to develop and maintain 
the large commission business, which 
the partners now enjoy. 

> —-_- 


NORTHWEST EMERGENCY 
PASSED. 


Bank relief activities of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, Minnesota, 
have been discontinued and 10 per 
cent of the subscriptions to its working 
capital of $6,000,000 have been returned 
as it was felt that no further emergency 
existed. However, the corporation will 
proceed. during 1925 with its program 
of mixed farming promotion and ad- 
vance approximately $500,000 more to 
farmers for the purchase of dairy cat- 
tle and sheep. This will complete the 
corporation’s plans for assisting farmers 
in one-crop districts to obtain live stock 
for diversification activities. 
rm 

If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


January 7,.1925. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF BALTI- 
MORE IN 1924. 


By Robert C. Neu. 

The grain trade of 1924, as compared 
with that of the previous year, shows a 
considerable falling off in both receipts 
and exports at Baltimore, although the 
year closes with the outlook decidedly 
brighter for increased movement in the 
coming year. 

Total receipts of all grains in this 
market for the year 1924 are slightly 
under 36,000,000 bushels, compared with 
42,800,000 bushels in 1923, whereas total 
exports of all grains are slightly in ex- 
cess of 25,300,000 bushels, as against 
43,100,000 bushels last year. Wheat ex- 
ports were the smallest since 1912, and 
shipments of rye the smallest since 1918. 

The one particularly encouraging 
phase of the situation is the increase in 
the export movement of flour through 
the port, which shows a gain of 160,000 
barrels over the shipments of 1923. 

During the first six months of 1924, 
due to the fact that competing nations, 
particularly Canada, were underselling 
the United States on wheat, there was 
little domestic wheat exported; after 
the new crop had been harvested, how- 
ever, the export movement received con- 
siderable stimulus, and in this connec- 
tion it might be mentioned that there 
are at present stored in the several 
grain elevators at this port a total of 
2,700,000 bushels—the largest quantity 
of grain ever under cover at one time 
in the history of the Baltimore market. 

Prices of all grains ruled much higher 
the past year than during 1928, and the 
comparative scarcity in recent months 
of No. 2 red Winter, garlicky, wheat 
(largely grown in the nearby sections) 
has resulted in the price of this grade 
reaching the same level as that being 
paid for No. 2 red Winter wheat, be- 
cause of the good demand for the for- 
mer from nearby and southern mills. 

The shortage in the corn crop, and 
the resulting high prices, seriously cur- 
tailed the export demand for this grain, 
with the result that 1924 exports of 
corn, a little under 2,450,000 bushels, 
are the smallest since 1920. 

Shipments of barley show an unusual 
increase, and in the amount of roundly 
3,000,000 bushels the past year are the 
largest since 1919, last year’s exports 
of barley having been only 320,675 
bushels. . 

Oats have been almost entirely a do- 
mestic proposition, and the exports, as 
compared with last year, are considera- 
bly smaller. : 

Business in hay has been generally 
unsatisfactory, with prices averaging 
from $5.00 to $6.00 per ton under those 
of 1923. A large nearby hay crop has 
resulted in the continued influx of loose 
hay from nearby country points, and by 
being delivered direct to the user, this 
class of hay supplanted baled hay, han- 
dled by local. merchants, in many in- 
stances. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce reported 
the following exports of grains from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending Dec. 27, 1924 (000 omitted): 


7-Week ending— Since 


Articles Dec. 27, Dec. 29, July 1, 
and 1924. 1923. 1924. 
countries. Bus. us. Bus. 
Barleyipes + cncnce tenes 292 88 18,089 
To United Kingdom 103 84 8,485 
Other Europe .... 189 PP. cae 8,891 
Other countries. .) sean 4 763 
Corn s..4 suet 145 235 8,720 
Oats, arene tees 52 3,982 
RYO sdsidn eae eet 54 9 27,808 
Wheat: ct scaiee ee *1,814 1,528 143,064 
TO: [tally en oct cancer GO20 west 12,681 
United Kingdom . 482 17 31,246 
Other Europe .... 221 44,137 
CAnNadg is is, 460d 0s vee ee ree 47,836 
Other countries 1,511 7,164 
Total U. S. 1,868 196,663 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley 278 4,263 
Oathla: “conoreewee 106 6,855 
RVG! a cick eaaeemne 17 1,839 
Wheat 2,763 25,201 
Total Canadian. 2,092 3,164 38,158 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 543,000 bus.; flour, 65,700 bbls. 
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WILD HAY STANDARDS 


Department of Agriculture Is Making 
Studies With Co-operation of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

AY standardization on the basis 
H comparable with the standardized 

trade and commerce in other ma- 
jor agricultural projects is a new task 
to which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, assisted by sev- 
eral college experiment stations, has ad- 
dressed itself. The University of Min- 
nesota is co-operating in this work, its 
experiment station at University Farm 
having been designated as headquar- 
ters for the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

The particular study and investiga- 
tion at this time concern wild hay to 
the end that it may be classified and 
graded just as timothy hay, clover hay 
and other varieties have been standard- 
ized by the federal department. A hay 
laboratory, third of its kind in the 
United States, has been opened at Uni- 
versity Farm. Laboratory and field 
work are in general charge of Prof. 
Andrew Boss, vice-director of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station, with F. H. 
Steinmetz, a member of his staff, in 
personal charge. 


Laboratory Experiments. 

Scores of baled wild hay samples 
have been assembled at the University 
Farm laboratory and are being studied 
and analyzed for color, percentages of 
weeds and other foreign materials and 
mixtures of various sorts. Types of 
vegetation are the factors determining 
the classes, while color and foreign 
materials largely form the basis for 
the proposed grades. Upland and mid- 
land prairie hay from Minnesota, west- 
ern wheat grass from the Dakotas, and 
packing hay from Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are the classes which are being 
handled at the present time. 


The term “class” is used to describe 
the kind or type of hay without refer- 
ence to quality or condition. The term 
“erade,’ on the other hand, is used to 
describe quality which varies in all 
classes of hay. When the work is 
completed the general term, “United 
States grades,” will be used compre- 
hensively to include all the tame and 
wild hay classes and the grades within 
each class. Workers in the laboratory 
go through the rather tedious motions 
of separating the hay to determine 
class, while color, which varies with 
the maturity or time of cutting, with 
methods of curing, storage, and with 
the character and extent of the weather 
damage, is determined by a modified 
Munsell color apparatus furnished by 
the government. 


Preliminary work which will lead, it 
is expected, to the promulgation of 
standards for market wild hay is now 
being done in all states where such hay 
is produced in commercial quantities. 
Earlier in the season Mr. Steinmetz 
made botanical surveys in the wild hay 
districts of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Field work took him to the extensive 
districts in west central Minnesota and 
along the eastern border of the old lake 
bed which once covered the Red river 
valley, to the prairie regions bordering 
both sides of the Missouri river in the 
central part of South Dakota, and to 
those adjacent to Bismarck, Mandan, 
McKenzie, and other points in central 
North Dakota. The coarse hay from 
Wisconsin, which is largely used for 
packing purposes, comes principally 
from the region about Green Bay and 
Horicon.- Baled hay samples, represen- 
tative of the different districts, were 
purchased and shipped to University 
Farm for laboratory analysis. Probably 
three grades and “sample” or no grade 
will eventually be established as a re- 
sult of the co-operative work now being 
carried on at the different college sta- 
tions north and south. 


Field Studies. 
“My field studies lead me to believe,” 
says Mr. Steinmetz, “that there is a 
group of readily recognizable plants in 
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PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WALTER M. BROWNE OF MEM- 
PHIS, TENN. 


NE of the regular attendants at 
O the Grain, Hay and Feed Conven- 

tion for many years is Walter M. 
Browne of Memphis, Tenn. His associa- 
tion friends and business acquaintances 
will be pleased to know of his present 
election to the presidency of the Mem- 
phis Grain and Hay Association. Mr. 


much of the prairie hay which are typ- 
ical of certain environments and no 
more difficult to recognize than our pres- 
ent varieties of tame grasses which most 
hay inspectors must know. I believe 
that this phase of the work we are now 
doing can be expressed in terms that 
will in time be recognized by the trade 
just as it now recognizes timothy, red- 
top, blue grasses and various legumes.” 


Minnesota has more than two million 
acres of wild hay land. The most ex- 
tensive and best known producing sec- 
tion is in the west central part of the 
state with the towns of Clontarf, Fox- 
home and Felton as the chief shipping 
points. Clontarf and Foxhome each ship 
from 1,000 to 1,200 cars of baled wild 
hay yearly. The traffic from Felton 
amounts to 500 to 1,000 cars a year, de- 
pending on yields and market condi- 
tions. Benson handles 400 to 500 cars 
in the shipping season and there are 
several other towns which make heavy 
shipments each year. Crookston and 
the country to the northwest average 
about 400 cars yearly. 


The stockyards companies of South 
St. Paul are heavy consumers of the 
wild hay. Approximately 3,500 cars, 
averaging 12 tons of wild hay to the 
car, are sold each year to feeders in 
the packing plant town. Duluth han- 
dles 1,500 to 2,000 cars every 12 months 
and distributed largely among the lum- 
ber camps and farms of the north coun- 
try. The Twin City market, exclusive 
of South St. Paul, is generally good for 
3,500 to 4,000 cars in a year. 

Yields in Minnesota averaged rather 
low this year, varying from 700 to 1,600 
pounds an acre with an average of 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds. Cost of production is 
about $5 a ton in stack. When the hay 
is baled and marketed it must be sold 
for more than $10 a ton to give the pro- 
ducer a profit. Freight charges plus 
commission and inspection on charges 
apparently run from $2.50 to about $5 
a ton for points in Minnesota. 

Most of the hay lands in Minnesota 
are owned by outside investors and are 
leased by agents at from 40 cents to 
$1.50 an acre. Much of the crop is cut 
“outside the season,” after the rush 
of other farm work is over. All the 
heavy work is done by machinery, very 
little hay being handled with pitchforks. 
The baling is done with horsepower and 
gas engine presses. Windrow pressing 
and marketing directly is practiced if 
labor is available and the market is 
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Browne is one of the popular brokers of 
this large Southern market, and handles 
a considerable consignment business in 
grain, hay, feed, flour and cotton seed 
products. He is a member of all trade 
associations and is well fitted to ad- 
minister the affairs of the association 
which he now heads. 


strong. However, the larger portion of 
the hay is stacked and marketed 
throughout the winter and spring. 


Grades Not Compulsory. 

Grades for hay, tame or wild, are not 
compulsory. Producers and market men 
use them only by choice. Wisconsin has 
adopted and is using the system of 
grades developed by the Department of 
Agriculture for timothy and clover and 
has a force of hay inspectors paid by 
the state. Chicago and a few other mu- 
nicipalities also conduct their hay mar- 
kets under the federal standards. Kan- 
sas City and Cincinnati are the leading 
hay markets in this country. 


United States grades for timothy and 
clover were approved and made effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1924. Training schools for 
inspectors have since been held and the 
grades are gradually being extended in 
use over the country. What has been 
done in this connection it is hoped to 
do for the producers and consumers of 
wild hay. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending Jan. 3, 
(000 omitted) : 


In store at WW heat. C orn, Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...2,498 320 287 5,626 368 
Boston .. 40) 501 26 
Buftalo (ane 1,003 653 291 
Afloat 4,710 1,767 605 
Chicaeotrna. 19,490 3,011 385 
Afloat g Pd B ets ae 
Detroit sors: 4 275 16 & Se 
Duthie wae 8,761 10,656 3,816 219 
Afloat .....1,009 Bits 1,383 ate 
Galveston ...1,811 ..... hig STs po tras 
Indianapolis... 589 604 416 Lovie: ah 
Kany City.. 14, 813 3,946 2,261 132 23 
Milwaukee 364 110 2,443 484 395 
Minneapolis.13,146 280 22,198 1,218 2,325 
New Orleans.2,054 547 561 36 2 
Newport News:... ..... LUG Mies: eran’ 
New York 3,611 127 951 2,635 784 
Omahana,..5.3 3,352 1,058 2,232 242 23 
POOTIA® cv is. eee 25 960 Bae meek 
Philadelphia..1,600 77 114 196 
Sioux City .. 360 323 532 7 13 
St. Joseph 1,005 527 260 11 4 
St. Louis ...2,494 991 356 20 3 
Toledoe. «1:2. 1,618 270 576 75 3 
ARBOR icine 1,402 ode BED 6a Sear 
W 1CRItRe i. 2308De ee « oe ACh eet Near: 
Lik CSietaan ae toni locate ec distow! © a..bYes 
Jan. 38, ’25.91,492 18,573 72,128 21,999 5,469 
Jan. 5, ’24.74,804 9,708 20,591 19316 3,145 
Dec. 27, °24.94,491 16,302 71,436 20,932 5,640 
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A YEAR’S BUSINESS AT FORT 
WORTH. 


Below, we give a review of this year’s 
inspections as compared with last year’s. 
Also give comparison of this month’s 
inspections against the preceding 
month’s and the corresponding month 
of last vear: 


1924. 192 
Rets.Shpts. Rets. Mice. 
WYRESGr sci sare 13,410 4,567 6,164 3,073 
COUPEE seta cesar ava 462 1,813 495 
OAlS@ Vemmictelas caches 171 694 1,634 465 
Sorghum ss: be. 1,514 291 578 135 
BATION Bt orec iscste our 732 240 428 61 
if sated say cisiniadarehe « 26 6 8 
Buckwheat .. .... 15 hates 14 
FEGAGS Oe secs iets dhs 1,838 22 544 10 
PL Mpeiy co tet ca se ai cys 1,828 35 1,584 25 
Canevseedars; sce crane 295 3 164 14 
MAllete id cite cae. 10 wine 10 
Mixed grain........ 123 200 36 1 
SHAP: COIN. ose. e% 1,173 Rr 419 
Of VSAM pPlesiee cc moal. pice: 167 
Miscellaneous .... OD Mies oer Gl esas « 
Total inspections for 1924 is 32,433, 
against 17,913 for 1923. 
Dec., 1924. Nov., 1923. Dec., 1923. 
Rets. Shpts.Rets. ‘Shpts. Rets. Shpts. 
Wheat. ....823" 354 870 402) 289) 199 
Corn on 592 24 230 1b. 257 24 
Oatsweeis <i 93 47 112 ith oe eh B 29 
Sorghum ..326 32 154 32 97 13 
Barley .... 45 20 36 15 68 5 
RV Siger a oeee 9 1 3 2 pier F 
Buckwheat ... ene 3 1 
Heads .....379 , 535 2 133 9 
Cane seed. 57 1 5 1 
Millet so. 1 4 
Snap corn.132 sag 38 ot 142 
Off. smpls. 29 etete 31 Sete 30 
Miscel. 14 15 nr 12 she 
BV athe 119 as 122 sea 161 1 
Total inspections for Dec., 1924...... 3,123 
Total inspections for Nov., 1924...... 2,671 
Total inspections for Dec., 1923...... 1,514 


It will be noticed from the above that 
the receipts for 1924 practically doubled 
1923, while the shipments increased 
more than 50%. Wheat receipts showed 
the greatest increase of over 100%. 
Corn increased about 30%, while sor- 
ghum heads showed an increase of more 
than 300% with threshed sorghums al- 
most as great. Snap corn also shows 
an increase of almost 300% and cane 
seed too shows a good gain—vy. L. 
Nigh, Chief Inspector, Ft. Worth Gr. & 
Cot. Exchg. 


—-— 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1924—- Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Dec. 1...538,797 18,577 17,598 3,454 83,426 
Dec 2...59,968 17,063 5,539 2,551 85,121 
Dec 3...41,092 23,966 10,362 1,860 177,281 
Dec 4...30,629 24,742 9,207 986 71,564 
Dec 5...38,488 20,726 9,784 1,468 70,466 
Dec 6...32,567 19,250 12,320 1,491 65,528 
Dec. §8...53,986 34,434 22,982 2.676 114,078 
Dec. 9...47,386 32,487 21,373 2,170 103,416 
Dec. 10...59,485 40,195 24,088 4,030 127,748 
Dec. 11...39,476 23,647 18,234 2,286 83,643 
Dec. 12...50,941 32,671 2,224 110, 166 
Dec. 13...40,716 28,283 3,570 
Dec. 15...42,305 27,639 4,631 
Dec. 16...53,471 23,680 7,419 
Dec. 17...65,564 42,802 
Dec. 18...58,927 35,806 
Dec. 19...53,736 22,032 
Dec. 20...34,486 14,388 
Dec. 22...69,702 
Dec. 24...46,332 


i 13,168 
Dec. 25...Holiday. 
Dec. 26...67,282 21,199 14, 
Dec. 27...48,845 22,660 2 25 
Dec. 29...54,226 18,400 
Dec. 30...71,684 24,748 
Dec. 31...69,574 25,062 
1925 
Jan. 1...Holiday. 
Jan. 2...64,224 17,608 14,403 3,083 99,318 
Jan. 3...984,292 15,222 10,380 1,295 61,189 
Total w eek ending 
Dec. 6.256,441 124,324 54,811 11,810 453,386 
Dee. 13.291,940 191,717 131,403 16,956 632,016 
Dec. 20.308,489 166,347 87,403 27,559 590.249 
Dec. 27.276,476 99,863 57,310 17,459 451,108 
1925— 
Jan. 3.294,000 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb 248,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 30,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636, 798 
June 784,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 


ee 


(‘se our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON 
COOPERATION. 


Every utterance of the President on 
agricultural codperation is seized upon 
by the pool fanatics and interpreted as 
giving his wholehearted endorsement to 
every coiperative scheme now extant. 
The President is a plain-speaking man, 
easily understood, and there is nothing 
which he has said which can honestly 
be defined as endorsement of some of 


the uneconomical methods now em- 
ployed .by coéperative associations, so- 
called. In fact, he has condemned some 
of the codperative plans in no uncertain 


terms. He is a believer in coéperation 
from the ground up, starting with effi- 
cient production on the farm. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s remarks anent codpera- 
tive marketing before the Washington, 
D. C., meeting of the codperative mar- 
keting associations, follow: 

“Firmly as I believe in the broadest 
and soundest programs of codperative 
marketing, I want to make plain that 
I am no blind believer in any magical 
attribute of the codOperative proceeding. 
A good deal that is positively mischiev- 
ous has put about in this regard. There 
is a school of codperators who seem to 
believe that the program can be started 
at the top and built downward. They 
want the government, or the banks, or 
philanthropies, or Providence, to lay out 
a scheme big enough to cover the coun- 
try, set its machinery moving, guaran- 
tee it all needed capital and then invite 
the farmers to sit in places reserved for 
them and proceed to garner their profits. 
I offer no such Aladdin-like project. 

“T want to see society as a whole help, 
but I want to see the farmers do their 
share, and I warn them that this will 
be the lion’s share.” 

The first steps the President thinks 
codbperators should take are (1) estab- 
lishment of grades and standards, (2) 
encouragement of good and elimination 
of poor varieties, (3) increase in the 
efficiency of production, (4) provision of 
a unified product adapted to its mar- 
ket, (5) organization of distribution, 
and (6) creation of confidence in prod- 
ucts and methods. 


SHIPPING BOARD COMMENDED. 


Gray Silver, president of the Grain 
Marketing Co., Chicago, recently com- 
mended the United States Shipping 
Board for putting additional vessels in 
the Gulf ports grain trade. The com- 
mendation was in the form of a letter 
addressed to Chairman T. V. O’Connor 
of the Board endorsing Mr. O’Connor’s 
letter to President Jas. A. Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corporation, answer- 
ing the latter’s criticism of the Ship- 
ping Board for assigning additional ves- 
sels to Gulf ports during the height of 
the grain movement, when congestion 
was beginning and a blockade was im- 
pending. Mr. Silver said in part, “Had it 
not been for the action of the Shipping 
Board in assigning additional vessels to 
the grain trade, all our otherwise success- 
ful efforts to move the immense volume 
of grain offered for export would have 
come to naught so far as southwestern 
outlets were concerned. No other Amer- 
ican vessels were available and it was 
highly important, in more ways than 
one, that this grain should move in 
American bottoms. Of what use is our 
great emergency fleet if it cannot be 
used in such emergencies as this, not 
only for the benefit of the American 
merchant marine and the nation as a 
whole? 


LATE FIRES. 


The elevator of J. C. Roush at Onawa, 
Iowa, was destroyed by fire on Jan. 4th, 
with a total loss of $20,000. Cause of 
fire not reported. 

A small fire loss occurred at Buffalo, 
N. Y., when the dust collecting system 
at the plant of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was destroyed on Jan. 4th. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE GRAIN 
BUSINESS. 


Po Bae MILES. 


Continuous service for fifty years as 
a business organization is an achieve- 
ment which is worthy of recognition 
and should be a source of pride to those 
who have had a part in it. On Jan. 1, 
1925, P. B. & C. C. Miles, the time-hon- 
ored grain commission firm of Peoria, 
Ill., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of company in 1875. 
Both P. B. Miles and C. C. Miles, who 
started the firm, are still in the busi- 
ness in an active way, and associated 
with them are William Miles, Grant 


Cc.) Co MILES, 


Miles and Jos. C. Miles. They have 
severally and collectively done much for 
the organized grain interests of Peoria 
and the country at large: Not many 
men are privileged to live and enjoy 
the fruits of a successful venture ex- 
tending over half a century, and the 
grain trade, we are sure, will voice 
with THe PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER their congratulations and extend 
the hope that the corporation remain in 
the grain trade another fifty years and 
more. 


INVESTIGATE “GRAIN GAMB- 
LING”? 


Request for an investigation by the 
Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into charges that 
Chicago Board of Trade ‘‘manipulators” 
are violating the Capper-Tincher anti- 
grain gambling act has been made by 
the Kansas City Labor News. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Gore has instructed 
that all evidence in possession of the 
publication should be referred to Dr. J. 
W. T. Duvel, grain exchange supervisor 
at Chicago. James H. Anderson, editor 
of the labor publication, says, ‘I submit 
that an immediate investigation of the 
records of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
showing the transactions of James A. 
Patten, Arthur Cutten, and Julius 
Barnes, as well as an investigation of 
the books of brokerage firms through 
which they are operating will furnish 
you an abundance of evidence.” 
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CAPPER-WILLIAMS BILL RE-IN- 
TRODUCED. 


Senator Capper of Kansas has reintro- 
duced in the Senate the Capper-Williams 
cooperative marketing bill. The measure 
has been revised, but the vital features 
remain as before. The bill creates a 
federal marketing board of seven mem- 
bers, including the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
five others to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The purpose of the board is to 
encourage and aid in establishment of 
coéperative marketing associations of 
producers, codperative marketing clear- 
ing houses and terminal marketing asso- 
ciations, and to issue charters to such 
associations. Authorization to fix stand- 
ards and grades of farm products in con- 
nection with the marketing arrange- 
ments of the measure also is provided. 

- es + 


NO RUSSIAN EXPORTS TILL 
; SPRING. 


Owing to the failure of crops in Rus- 
sia, exports of wheat and rye have been 
stopped. According to M. Rykoff, chair- 
man of the commission dealing with this 
question, it will not be possible to ascer- 


tain whether there will be any surplus 
before April, 1925. The export of other 
cereals and feeds is proceeding nor- 
mally, especially with barley, corn, oil- 
cake, linseed, and sunflower seed. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Dec. 31 are as follows: 


Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 
session, Dec. 31: 
January. February. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
HMardowhitere.: «..0es. $1.90: $..3-7 $1290 Siae- 
SOLt.. Wihitew sce cr. « Liv E80, 2:78 
Western white ....... 1.74. “180 276 
Hard winter ......... 1.76 1.804.777 21.82 
Northern spring ..... Lt <a Te 
Western red .......... Lite cise nie 
Age! oa) 8) BAe ee iy ee 2.00 2.10 2.00 
Oats— 
No. 2 36-lb. white..... 41:50 oes 43-60, Spee ais 
No. 2 38-lb. gray..... 4.0550 ene 41 00m ee 
Barley— 
No 2 44-lb. feed....... 43000 snore 43.00 ..... 
Corn— 
No. 2 E. Y. ship.......51.00 52.25 51.00 53.00 
ME Umil eer sic.c siecle: 37.50 39.00 38.00 39.50 


Bags—July, 1925, 11%c bid, 11%c asked; 
domestic, 12c bid, 12%c asked. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$43 ton; middlings, $55; scratch feed, $68; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $64; roled 
oats, $53. 

San Francisco—Barley Futures—A. M. 
session, Dec. 31, April barley, $2.48%4 bid, 
$2.50 asked. 

The exchange adjourned at 11 a. m. until 
Il a.m. Friday, Jan. 2) 1925: 

Following prices are wholesale for car— 
loads, sacked: 

Barley, feed, $2.20@2.27%; shipping, $2.75 
@2.90. Bran, $32@34. Shorts, $37@39. 
Middlings, $45@46. Millrun, $34@39. Wheat, 
feed, $2.70@2.75; milling, $2.75@2.80. Red 
oats, feed, $2.25@2.30. Corn, California yel-— 
low, nominal; white Egyptian, $2.25@2.30; 
milo, $2.15@2.25; No. 1 eastern yellow, in 
bulk, $2.25; No. 2, $2.20@2.30. 

Grain bags—Calcutta, June-July 
11%c bid, 11%c asked. 

San Quentin grain bags, 10%ec. 


bags, 


Other markets missing account of holi- 
day. 
ri eo 


FARM ELEVATOR ACCOUNT- 
ANTS’ MEETING. 


Managers of more than 100 farmers’ 
elevators and other codperative enter- 
prises in Illinois and representatives 
from other states will meet in Cham- 
paign, Ill., on Jan. 24 for the first an- 
nual meeting of the Farmers’ Auditing 
and Accounting Company. The associa- 
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tion is the first of its kind ever oper- 
ated in Illinois, having as its purpose 
that of providing expert auditing, ac- 
counting and business advisory serv- 
ice. 


WARN AGAINST WHEAT OVER- 
PRODUCTION. 


Following one of the largest wheat. 
crops in the United States on record, 
several agencies are warning the Ameri- 
can farmer not to increase his acreage 
owing to the temporary high prices re- 
ceived on account of European short- 
ages. The Food Research Institute in 
its series of studies of the wheat -situa- 
tion points out the, danger of repeat- 
ing the conditions resulting from the 
1923 developments. Referring to 1923- 
24 conditions, the Institute says, “This 
year the situation is reversed. Ameri- 
can yields per acre are good, the wheat 
is of high quality, and world prices have _ 
definitely improved, largely in conse- 
quence of low yields of mediocre quality 
in Canada and Europe. This year, for 
the first time since 1919-20, the Ameri- 
can wheat crop will be clearly remunera- 
tive to the growers. In many other 
countries the price advantage to grow- 
ers will be largely offset by reduced 
yields and lower quality. The experi- 
ence of this year indicates that, within 
limits, when the value of wheat in rela- 
tion to other commodities drops to a 


-distinctly low point, there is consider- 


able elasticity in the demand and con- 
siderable resistance to further decline 
in prices. This elasticity is afforded by 
the ready use of wheat as feed and by 
the ease of substitution in human diet. 
Exceptionally large crops of grain are 
likely to be absorbed during the years 
following the respective harvests, rather 
than be stored up against future needs. 
So-called surplus production will be cur- 
rently absorbed, and deficiencies in pro- 
duction will be met by resort to other 
food and feeds.” 


1923 WHEAT DECLINE AN- 
ALYZED. 


In a series of wheat studies recently 
published by the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University, the follow- 
ing explanation is given: “Interna- 
tional shipments of wheat and flour in 
1923-24 were the largest in history, and 
this despite good crops in most of the 
importing countries. Shipments to Eu- 
rope and to Japan and China were of 
record size. Canada broke all records 
for export. Russia re-entered the ranks 
of important exporters with shipments 
of 60,000,000 bus. of wheat and rye and 
the bulk of the crop was absorbed dur-. 
ing the year and the carryovers were 
only moderately increased. 

“The world wheat crop of 1923-24 was 
the largest since the war and equal to 
all by the best pre-war crops. Indeed, 
if one excludes Russia or even Russian 
domestic consumption the crop was the 
largest ever harvested. Good crops were 
general, and on the whole the wheat 
was of high quality. Canada and Ar- 
gentina had record harvests; Italy, 
Spain, Hungary and Australia had ex- 
ceptionally good ones. The United 
States crop, though smaller than any 
since 1917, was larger than any pre-war 
crop except those of 1901 and 1914. 
Russia’s crop, though small as com- 
pared with pre-war records, was probab- 
ly the best since the revolution of 1917. 
The size of the wheat crop was the more 
impressive because the preceding world 
crop had been of fair size and because 
other cereal crops were also large.” 


—_—_—_—_——.>—_—e—— 
GERMAN HARVESTS MORE FA- 
VORABLE. 


Prussian harvests are considerably 
more favorable than was predicted dur- 
ing recent months by the government. 
The total bread grains harvested in 1924 
was 58,898,000 quintals compared with 
72,949,000 in 1923. The potato crop was 
larger than in 1923. A quintal is 220.46 
lbs., or approximately 334 bus. of wheat. 
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COTTON NEWS 


World Cotton Production. 

Cotton production in countries that 
grow between 93 and 96 per cent of the 
world crop is estimated at 22,211,000 
bales of 478 pounds net, as compared 
with 17,928,000 bales last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced on 
Jan. 2. 

Total consumption in the United 
States for the four months ended No- 
vember 30, was 1,818,000 running bales 
of lint cotton, as compared with 2,054,- 
000 bales for the same period in 1923. 
This decrease, however, has been more 
than offset by increased exports. The 
export of domestic cotton, excluding 
linters, for the four months, August to 
November, this year, was 3,237,000 bales, 
as compared with 2,459,000 bales during 
the same period last year. 


New Bill Affecting U. S. Cotton Stand- 
ards. 

Already increased powers for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enable that offi- 
cial better to carry on in foreign coun- 
tries negotiations for the recognition 
and the maintenance in foreign trade 
of the United States cotton standards 
are sought in a bill introduced in the 
Senate Dec. 30 by Senator Ransdell of 
Louisiana. 


Legislation to Check Ginning Reports. 

Detailed information concerning the 
ginning of cotton would be made avail- 
able to the cotton growing industry un- 
der the terms of a bill sponsored by 
Senator Smith, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, and passed by the Senate today. 

The bill is for the purpose of giving 
to the public a means of checking the 
reports of the Bureau of the Census 
as to the total amount of cotton ginned. 
It provides that the post office address 
and ownership of each gin shall be giv- 
en and the amount of cotton ginned 
by each ginnery in each report, and also 
the name of the special agent or other 
bureau employe reporting for such dis- 
trict. These reports, which are made 
semi-monthly under the Smith bill, will, 
its author declares, enable every gin- 
nery to ascertain whether the amount 
credited to it from time to time is cor- 
rect. It will also enable any interested 
party to make inquiry. 


Holding Back Cotton. 


“Concerning the disposition to hold 
cotton for higher prices, it is certain 


that farmers generally are much dis- 


appointed over the season’s results. They 
expected much higher prices, and now 
that the rush marketing time is over 
the expression of this disappointment 
is apt to become apparent. Farmers will 
hold on the farm, with their factors, 
and also in the codperative associations. 
The movement to hold will not be dis- 
countenanced by the banks, but the con- 
trary; for the banks are overstocked 
with funds and ask for nothing better 
than to advance on cotton.”—Espy Cot- 
ton Company. 


Chicago Market Progressing. 

After only one month’s experience 
those who were foremost in the inno- 
vation and who are now working 
hardest for its development are confi- 
dent that eventually Chicago will be 
recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant cotton markets in the world. 

Reports from New York and New 
Orleans showed that their volume of 
business in cotton had dropped consid- 
erably and that, of the reduced volume 
done, Chicago had its full quota. This 
year Chicago will be in line for the 
hedging business, and should increase 
its volume very materially. Its more 
favorable position as to domestic dis- 
eon should prove particularly help- 
ful. 

Contracts on the Chicago Board of 
Trade require delivery of “high density” 
compressed sales in warehouses at Hous- 
ton or Galveston. Ample store room 
has been acquired at those points and 
prompt handling of all deliveries has 
been assured. All contracts are subject 
to the United States Cotton Futures 
Act. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Southern and southwestern interest in 
the trade was rapidly developing at the 
close of the year, and there appeared 
to be sound reason to expect rapid ex- 
pansion. Price movement during -the 
month was influenced to some extent 
by action at outside markets, with the 
finish not much below the high point of 
the year. 

Market Opinion. 

The cotton market maintained a stead- 
ier undertone at close of the week, in- 
fluenced by higher Eastern markets. 
We still adhere to our former views 
that, in line with expansion of business, 
increasing prices and continued demand 
for textiles, that cotton should be pur- 
chased on declines for investment pur- 
poses.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


.-—-- 


WHEAT POOLS BOUND TO FAIL. 


In speaking before the business train- 
ing class of the Hamilton, Ont., Chamber 
of Commerce, J. P. Bell, general man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
said, “Trusts or pools were originally 
formed to keep prices up or to regu- 
late production, but they have never 
been successful just as the farmers’ 
pools for marketing grain will in the 
long run be found unworkable. Nearly 
all these schemes are as ancient as Ro- 
man law and the rock on which they 
split is human nature. The farmers will 
have a bad year. The pool will not make 
returns and next year the farmers will 
have no wheat to deliver. It will be- 
long to his wife or his children.” 


CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 105 112%104 171 250 223 217 
124% 130% 13944 206% 350 245 218 

feb. 109 ~ 115 25 154 235 223 217 
120 137 154% 202% 278 236 220 

Mar. 102% 116 136% 152 250 228 217 
122 1388 172 183% 290 257 220 

Apr. 103 121 181 123% 263 240 217 
127. 187 «147% 158 305 292 220 

May 1055 115% 117% 142 2838 245 217 
130. 131% 173 182% 345 280 220 

June 104 103% 113 129% 275 228 217 
146° 12656155! 170) 813 251 220 

July 114 96% 105 118 229 223 223 
156 111 160 180 300 270 232 

Aug. 121% 97% 100% 116 222 220 223 
154% 122 133 156% 286 258 234 

Sept. 122% 102% 102% 124 228% 223 223 
153 128 32 168 274 285 229 

Oct. 138% 107 109% 114 196% 223 223 
160% 126 132% 150 2389 288 228 

Nov. 136% 104 16 112% 158 224 223 
167% 121 147% 183% 224 322 29 

Dec. 152% 102% 118% 108% 164 238% 223 
191%, 119% 137 138 208 350 242 

Year 102% 96% 100% 100% 158 220 217 
191% 137% 173 =206% 350 350 242 


HEATED GRAIN MADE NORMAL 
THROUGH FUMIGATION. 


Grain infested with insects may heat, 
due to their presence, until it becomes 
favorable to the breeding and develop- 
ment of large numbers of destructive 
weevils and beetles of various species. 
If the temperature of the grain con- 
tinues to rise, it reaches a point where 
spoilage occurs. Insects have been known 
to raise the temperature of grain to 
88° F. and 95° F. when the outside or 
room temperature was below 50° F. It 
is highly necessary, therefore, in ware- 
houses where large quantities of grain 
are stored to keep the temperature of 
the grain low and particularly to de- 
stroy any insects which may be present. 

A study of the effect of fumigation 
upon heating grain has been made by 
the Bureau of Entomology of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This has dem- 
onstrated that when heating is a result 
of insect infestation the insects can be 
killed and the temperature of the grain 
reduced to normal by fumigation with 
hydrocyanic gas or carbon disulphide. 
Even grain and beans heating to 103° 
F. have been reduced to normal temper- 
atures by fumigation. Such reduction 
in temperature prevents the continued 
destruction of grain in cold weather, 
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Elevator Co., Nashville, Tenn., has been 
acquire¢ by new interests. The name 
will be changed to the Nashville Ware- 
house & Elevator Corporation, and it 
will be recapitalized at $151,000 with 
1,500 shares of nonpar value. The in- 
corporators are S. M. Allen, Jr., presi- 
dent; Joseph W. Scales, general man- 
ager; Paul M. Davis, P. D. Houston, 
and V. I. Witherspoon. It is planned 
to spend $50,000 in improvements, and 
to operate a public storage elevator with 
all modern facilities. The elevator now 
has a capacity of 750,000 bus. 
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U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 


store in Canada on Dec. 26: 
Dec. 26, Dec. sre Dec. 28, 
: 92 1923. 
Wheat’ 7 ve 694.1 375,203 
Mats DRraa eto 1,730,343 140,997 
Barley : 96,5125 9 1396;512" meee 
RVO™ Bienes: 4,368,37 : 843,560 
Cornice c cin. 1,364,675 1, 410, 678 136,879 
Total, bus...10,554,034 10,179,444 1,496,639 


AMERICAN GRAIN THROUGH CANADA. 


The following total receipts and ship- 
ments, water and rail, of American grain 
to Georgian Bay, including Lower Lake 
and St. Lawrence ports of Canada, 


when owners not understanding the abil- Aes 
x : : : or 26: 
ity of insects to raise grain tempera- por ped Zor Week ra Dee. 26: 

5 = Sree q eorgian St. 
tures believe they are enjoying protec Receipts— Bay: ence. 
tion due to insect inactivity resulting Wheat spas, sapere 60,651 
from temperatures of 50° F. or lower. 147,599 

1,096 
IND OMA AANA OF SI DRM BS, ISH UNE IN ARYS Es Lo Serato eR OCC Cr TAN Baap oc 6 pata 
VILLE ELEVATOR. WV GRERMY atten «Sins ts. s ES oc cies 3 
CHU So ar 
One of the largest grain elevators in ae can caraas 
the South, the Nashville Warehouse & 10/000 26 600 
CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 
Following is a statement of the weekly range in cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Jan. 3. 
i at CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2 red...182 @188 LORD AVU SMEs! a epttea eel | phetmetoha,<, 0) MAO cicicleteriare. eieeiteke ous « 
No. 3 red...181 @188 BES) CUI, RRR ve oi Dn eae CEES: CR eh Sete. Sha on ae 
INO Moe hard ies. «cc date 175% @178 1691%4@189 LET QLD Peet 5 eee ee ects 
NOsgon ards. U5" @178: Visacharn eee 167 @188 BGT. iGO ee ies nerex ald cme ele tie aa ; 
NU Cy See LemmEL ONG Cem cc. 2" a 2s, arepuist eae ego UMMM «okay nscl Ss, sil Melo Goo exslals.g cfatobacciahate ls tee oe ae 169%, @193%4 
IN Gr TROL ULM ye 9) 2! o%s akan. OF Ese PERE R ON a Sccerece's Beal, Ute v\s.0.okafoiora okey Nievehascie’ © sletS we 16754 @190% 
CORN— PEORIA. 
INGmommIxed 00l a@124 1s 1 1426 116i WITS @UTT enn acces tole ces. ss. 
No. 4 mixed.11914@122% 118 @119 ............ ALS LTS AG epee es 119 @i21 
Ooo Int xe oA L646,@1.19 Weber eins ne cote s s vane Ht, Gp he A nn nes eR. 6 ey ee 
No. 3 yellow.12244@128% 123%@126 118 @119 Cie 120i (254 @ lobe weer ok... 
No. 4 yellow.119 @128 11914@121  ............ 114 @119 120 @123 119 @125 
No. 5 yellow.115%@120 USES CMS ccsrace kia wliaieay 110% @114 116 @118% 116 @118 
No. 3 white.123 @125% 121%@123% 118 ATA Se 8 St ear ee ot i 
Nos chwhite sil Sat: @ 2S etnies rie. cnt etic ce | Male ance tre ch martian s acta ae 119 @1201 
OATS— 
ING rae Wilco O04 Cm Os Seem Omen? Ot aan steiee cciecsthelnc. | veleutcyslaie acini. ed ei sitieie Meiombeeles owes codes 
No. 3 white. 57%@ 60% SIGS @ 598g micsrics sce ees 
RYO der cick - @1491%4 . 142%@149% : 
Barley ....% @ 97 tee 9316 @ILOU a aie oc io cn 2 
Sli aneoles. Corn—No. 2 yellow. $1.21% @1. 951 Ya 5 Ne: 3 yellow, $1. 20% @1.241%4; No. 2 
mixed, $1.191%6@1.234%. Oats—No. 2 white, af £04 @5 77 No: 3 white, 5414 @56%c; No. 4 
white, 521%4@55\e. Rye—$1.38% @1.441%4. Bar Flaxseed—$3 03@3. i ba 


ley—75@ 93c. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago 
November range and the range previous to November 1 of the deliveries indi cated: 


—————_WHEAT 
Dec. May. 
1881%4@156% 144%@164% 

106% @154% 1195@157 


1535g @157 160% @164%4 
1514 @154% 


NOV: TNE osc 


—_ CORN: 


in December, the 


ee OATS 


15136 @155% 
153% @155% 
1544 


167144@172\%4 
168% @169% 
169% @173% 
Holiday. 
173 @177% 
177 @179% 
175% @178 
170% @175 
172% @175% 
ay 


17514 @180% 
176 @178%6 


Rng. for week ending— 


Dec 1514 @157% 
Dec 158% @164% 
Dec aa 162% @172% 
Dey Ql. cae eer 167%4@179% 
DEC. O8iciesmienrs « 170% @178 

Jan Dietelamersas reels 17514 @180% 


16856 @171%4 
169% @172% 
170% @173%4 


172% @176% 


17536 @181%4 
179% @183% 
178 @181%4 
174%g@179 

175 @179%4 


July. 
1514 @155% 
151% @1541% 


158% @164%4 
163%, @169% 
166% @176% 
1714.@183% 
174% @181%4 
151% @155% 


July. Dec. May. July. Dec. May. July. 
130%@143% 10454@120 108144 @125 109 @125% 48 @b55 52% @60 51% @58 3 
121 @142 667,@1201% 84146@122 103 @119 4034 @59 4734 @62% 5014 @621% 
142% @144% 113%@115% 121 @123 122 @124 52 @53% 58%@59% 57 @57% 
140 @143 11383,@114% 119%@121% 120%@122% 5114%4@52 57%,@58% 5654@57 
140% @142%_ 114% @117% 120%@123% 122%@123% 513%@53% 584%@59% 57 @58% 
140% @142 1164%@118% 122 @12 122%@1243%, 53814%4@54% 59 @59% 575% @58% 
1514,@142% 117 @118% 122%@124% 1233¢@124% 535@54% 59% @60% 58 @58% 
142 @143% 118%@119% 1234%46@124% 124 @125 5436@55% 60%@61% 5814%4@60 
144% @145 120 121% 125 @12 12554@127% 56%@58 61% @63% 603,@61% 
144 @146% 121 @124% 1261446@128% 12616@128% bre aos 6214%4@64 60% @62% 
145% @147% 1231%4@125% 128 @130 128% @130 59% 63%@65 613%, @63 
14454@145% 12254,@124 127 @128% 127 @128% ory 58% 6254@63% 61 @62% 
144144@1481%, 121% @126% 1263%,@130% 126%@131 5744@59%_  62%,@65%4 61144@633% 
1474%@149 12534@127% 1293,@132% 1293%@132%, 58%@59% 6414@65% 621446@63% 
1463%,@1483% 124 @125% 12914@131 129% @131 583g@59% 644%@65% 62146@631%4 
14814@150 12514 @1263¢ 1301%,@1315% 130%@1315% 58%@61 64% @66% 63 @64% 
1474,@150% 122%@126% 128 131% 12854@132 581446@60% 6354@65% 621%4.@641%4 
1474%4@149% 121%@1241%4 126%@1295% 127%@130% 57%@59 a tow 62 @63% 
1495£@1515% 123%@1261%, 128146@130% 129%@131% 5814%4@59% 54@651%%, 6234@63% 
14914,@151%Z 1224%@124% 127144@129% 1283¢@130% 58%@585% bai eat 62 @62% 
1474%,@150%, 121%@1238% 12654@128% 127% @128% 57% @58% 62%@635% 614% @62 
1474,@148% 121%@124% 127%@129% 1275%@1380 58144@58%_ 6254@63% 60% @61% 
14814@15134 1233,@124% 12854@129% 1293¢@1303% 583%@59% 63 @64%4 61144@63 
149144@154% 123%@127% 1283,@1381% 129146@132 5914,@615, 63%@65% 6254@64%% 
1534%@156% 1265%@129 130% @133% 13813¢@13334 6144, @62%4 653, @66% 6414,@6514 
152% @154% 125% @12 7% 1297%@131% 13014@132% 603¢<@61% 6452@65% 6236@64 
150% @1525, 1254@ 1263; 128% @130 129° @130% 58%@60 62% @64% 617%,.@63 
150% @154% 12544 @ 12814 128% @130% 129 @131% 59 @60 62%@64% 6152@63% 

Sept. May. July. Sept. May July. Sept. 
1414,@145% 128%@130% 129%@131 12854@130%, 623,@641%, 61144@635 573g¢@58 
1433, @14514 12736@12954 1281%,@130% 1271%,@129% 62 @63%% 60% @62% 56%@58 
140 @143% 1133.@119% 119%@124% 120 @125 514%4@55% 57%@61% 5654@60 
144 @149 120 @127% 125 @1321%, 12554@132% 564%4,@59% 61%@65% 6034@63% 
1463%,@15154 12134@126% 126%@131% 1274@132 57% @61 638%@6614% 62 @64% 
14774 @156% 121% @129 12654@13314 1271%6@133% 57% @62% 6254.@66% 60% @65%4 
150%,@154% 125%@128% 1281%@1313% 129 @132% 58%@611%5 62%@65% 615¢@64 
14114,@145% 1 1273,@130% 128%4@131 1274%,@130% 62 @64% 60%@635%% 567%,@58 
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STORAGE CHARGES IN STATE 
ELEVATOR TOO HIGH. 

Efforts have been made to secure grain 
for storage in the North Dakota State 
Elevator at Grand Forks, but without 
success as the high cost of stopping in 
transit and other charges makes it pro- 
hibitive. J. A. Kitchen, member of the 
state industrial commission, makes the 
following report: “The elevator depart- 
ment of the state mill and elevator has 
been under the management of Mr. 
Simmons. Mr. Simmons has made every 
effort to secure grain for storage as 
over 2,000,000 bus. could be stored at the 
elevator. It seems storage expense and 
freight differentials prohibit and bar the 
stoppage of grain in transit. There is 
only one meaning for the word ‘ter- 
minal,” and that is where the grain 
reaches its ultimate destination or where 
it is to be transferred from one system 
of transportation to another. Thus Min- 
neapolis in the first instance is a ‘ter- 
minal’ point and the other instance, Du- 
luth or Superior on the Great Lakes, 
where grain is transferred from railroad 
to steamship, would be the other. For 
the privilege of stopping a car in transit 
at the Grand Forks elevator, the charge 
would be $28.67 a car, not including 
storage charges. We can hardly see how 
any elevator or person would care to 
pay that much for storage of grain in 
transit.” 


—— 


1925—1879. 


Nineteen twenty-four has passed 
away and adds another year to our life 
as a grain and seed concern, and brings 
the age of J. F. Zahm and Co. to exactly 
forty-five years. Naturally we are hoping 
we can continue and reach the half cen- 
tury mark. 

A happy, healthy, prosperous new year 
is what we wish to every reader of the 
red letter, and at the same time we ex- 
tend our thanks to the folks that have 
helped make our business what it is, 
and we hope our pleasant relations may 
continue for at least the next five years, 
and ‘then some.”’—J. F. Zahm & Co., To- 
ledo, O. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


Rye closes the calendar year several 
cents under the top scored recently, with 
a gain from the year’s low to its high 
of 88c, an advance that in seven months 
has far more than doubled the price 
and reinstated this cereal in the bread- 
stuff class. Exports since Aug. 1 are 
two and one-half those of last year— 
about half of North America’s surplus. 
Stimulated by high prices, free market- 
ing has left in first hands far less than 
usual, so that while terminal stocks 
are ten per cent larger than last year, 
they represent a much greater part of 
the total available supply now than nor- 
mally —Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

BRITISH POLICY WILL NOT 
AFFECT MEAT EXPORTS. 


Considerable comment has_ been 
aroused in this country by the announce- 
ment that British dominions will re- 
ceive preferential treatment on meat 
exports. C. J. Roberts, president of 
Roberts & Oake, Chicago packers, said, 
“Canada does not raise enough pork for 
her own use, so count her out. Ireland 
sends all her surplus to England, any- 
way. The Danish imports have been in- 
creasing right along for years, except 
during the war. Besides, the Danish 
meat is too high priced for the masses. 
I can’t see why we should not continue 
to ship over our product.” 

_->_- 


TEXAS NEEDS CORN. 


On account of the shortage in the last 
corn crop, Texas will have to import 
from other states many thousands of 
bushels, according to H. H. Shutz, agri- 
cultural statistician at Houston. He re- 
ports that only a few counties of the 
state have produced a surplus of corn. 
The yield of the year is estimated at 79,- 
232,000 bus., an average of 16 bus. per 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


acre. Last year the state produced 96,- 
440,000 bus. of corn. The five-year av- 
erage is 132,000,000 bus. Average yield 
per acre of grain sorghums is estimated 
at 23 bus. and the total yield at 45,- 
678,000 bus., or about the same as that 
of each of the two years previous. 


NEW YORK GRAIN DEALERS’ 
MEETING. 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers’ Assn. 
will be held on Jan. 15, in the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared for the meeting 
by Secretary Jones, one of the most 
important subjects being the horse pub- 
licity drive campaign. 

>_> 
Corn Movement Slow. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: Quite 
likely some damage in certain locali- 
ties will show up in the winter wheat 
fields after present coating of snow and 
ice disappears, but the farmers we talk 
to seem very cheerful as to their grow- 
ing wheat. 

Prospects are not as bright for a 
large movement of corn to market from 
the farms as seemed apparent a week 
ago. We have excellent wagon roads 
and plenty of box cars. Considerable 
corn is now arriving at country eleva- 
tors, but it’s mostly to apply on old 
contracts, aS we can hear of very few 
new deals entered into the past week.— 
H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Il. 

>_< 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts, 74,000 bushels bonded, 
62,000 bushels domestic. The moderate 
receipts did not influence prices to any 
extent, as the cash demand was light 
and the offerings sufficient to supply 
the needs of the trade without difficulty. 
Dealers, no doubt, have recently reduced 
stocks to a minimum in a number of 
instances, but consumptive require- 
ments at present are below a seasonal 
average, so that there is no inducement 
for them to increase their holdings un- 
tii there is evidence of an improved de- 
mand. Spot premiums are little 
changed, but show a hardening ten- 
dency in an effort to absorb accruing 
storage charges. The fact that the visi- 
ble supply continues to show a weekly 
increase at this season is not generally 
considered conducive to higher levels.— 
L. W. Forbell & Co. 

MILO-KAFFIR 

Demand here just about adequate to 
take care of arrivals, with no indication 
that markets will show any weakness 
until some new development in the sit- 
uation. North Plains reports a big part 
of their surplus moved; however, South 
Plains section is said to have their big 
movement ahead of them. 

Milo-kaffir heads tendency is still up- 
ward and we are still advising consign- 
ing. We know of one big lot of maize 
heads that can be bought at $35.50.— 


Federal Commission Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


CANADIAN COOP. PROFITS. 

It was revealed at the annual meeting 
of the United Grain Growers’ Co., Win- 
nipeg, Canada, that the profits for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1924, were $552,443. 
This is 12 per cent of the combined sur- 
plus and capital of the company. An 
8 per cent dividend was paid to share- 
holders, amounting to $228,176, the bal- 
ance of profit, $462,000 being placed to 


profit and loss account. 
_<—_+ 


INVESTIGATE BAKERY MERGER. 


An investigation into the legality of 
the $15,000,000 bakery merger has been 
started by the Department of Justice, 
according to Washington reports. Al- 
though Attorney General Stone said 
that he knew nothing of the details of 
the merger, its magnitude warranted 
the department taking notice of it. Four 
agents have been directed to gather all 
data concerning the amalgamation of the 
properties. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Why not make a few resolutions? 

Resolve to pay the farmer a correct 
price for off grade grain and seed. 

Resolve to inspect all shipments care- 
fully and not blame the receiver when 
grain or seed grades below your ideas. 

Resolve not to over-trade in futures 
but to be a conservative and not take 
on more than can be marketed easily. 

Resolve to accept fair returns on an 
investment or short sale of futures, and 
let the other fellow make something. 

Resolve to do your own thinking and 
not follow too closely the advice of 
others, and, at times, use the stop loss 
plan, ete., etc—J. F. Zahm €& Co., To- 
ledo, O. 


LOOK FOR HIGHER PRICES. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—At tne close of 1924, 
when this letter is written, grocers and 
dealers seem to have a very light stock 
of beans or peas; there have been two 
or three speculative holdings, most of 
which have been fairly well absorbed, 
and the recent cold weather has been 
very favorable to the consumption of 
these items. 

These conditions ought to make them- 
selves felt with the turn of the year, 
and as Michigan beans are the cheapest 
article on the list at the present time, 
we are looking for an improvement in 
prices in that direction. California op- 
erators maintain that their schedule 
of prices on all varieties is fully justi- 
fied by the short crops on the Pacific 
coast, although it is very much higher 
than that prevailing in other directions. 
There have been very small importa- 
tions, but if the central and eastern 
market should advance to a parity say 
with California, it would encourage 
nearly all varieties from abroad in spite 
of the duty. The good prices prevailing 
for grain will be a favorable factor, and 
the general outlook for the first half 
of 1925, beth as to values and demand, 
is good.—Herbert W. Smith Brokerage 
Co. 


STOCKS LIGHT. 

CHARLOTTE, MicH.—Bean stocks seem 
lighter in farmers’ hands than usual at 
this time of year, but much heavier in 
dealers’ hands and we get reports of far 
more than the usual amount of beans 
being stored by speculative interests, 
so the market would seem in position to 
respond quickly to any good demand 
that might develop from the trade, but 
the buying by the trade has been very 
light for some time back.—L. H. Shep- 
herd G. B. & Mill. Co. 


BEAN CROP SHORT. 

Lams, Micu.—I would say that the 
bean crop in this locality is, at least, 
50% short of last season. Sixty per 
cent, I believe, of the 1924 crop has al- 
ready been marketed and the situation 
would indicate higher prices in the near 
future. 

Six carloads I have marketed from 
this point; average pick has been about 
5%. The quality has been very good. 

From present appearance, many more 
beans will be sown during 1925 than in 
1924 throughout this locality—wm. P. 
Shanahan. 


_——_ 


LEGUMES ENRICH SOIL. 


Alfalfa clover, beans, peas, in fact all 
the legumes, are believed to enrich the 
soil by taking part of their nitrogen 
from the air and leaving large stores of 
this element of plant growth in the soil 
for following crops. 

This is true if the legume be inocu- 
lated with a bacteria which forms no- 
dules on the roots of the plant as they 
gather nitrogen from the air, says the 
Chio Experiment Station. 

The species of bacteria generally dif- 
fer for the different legumes. This 
makes it necessary usually to inoculate 
the seed or soil for a legume the first 
time it is grown in a field. There are a 
few exceptions to this rule, such as al- 
falfa after sweet clover. 


January 7, 1925. 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 
Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract oats (No. 2 white and 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
44 43 40 = 84 54 «78 


Jan. wy 35 % 
53% 47% 44 49% 91 761% 84% 
Feb. 47% 43 3544 39 80 55% 81% 
534% 48 47%, 47 92 4 93 
Mar. 46 44 36 40 88 5814 847 
62 481%, 4516 4634 100 70 92 
Apr. 48 454% 35% 36 97% 6614 80% 
51% 48% 46 rb ieee ge lt tb 75% 903% 
May 47% 43 37% 36% 100 67% 72 
50% 47% 45 43% 117% 74% 79% 
June 47 42% 34% 35 107 67% 71 
60 47% 444% 42 129 74 80% 
July 51% 39% 38% 34 12 694% 72 
60% 46% 44 42% 116 83 8678 
Aug. 46 37 31 32 68 701%, 67 
57% 44 389% 441 88% 80% 72 
Sept. 46 38% 34% 34% 5554 65144 70% 
52 46% 43 44 10% 144% 13% 
Oct. 47 42% 39% 32% 52% 10% 66%, 
57% 471%, 46% 42 57% 74% 71% 
Nov. 45% 42% 4814, 32 46% ~-71% 67% 
56 47 47% 41% 563% 80 77% 
Dec. 53% 438 43% 3416 47 78% 6 
638% 4916 50 42% 52 89 74% 
Year 44% 3 31 32 4 54 663g 
638% 49% 50 4914 129 83.92 


CASH CONTRACT CORN. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and 


better) at Chicago for a number of 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 71% 69% 46 63. 142) 123 To 
82 75% 51% 78 15816 162 1865 

Feb. 79 71% 491% 60% 133 122 170 
83 15% 6546 72 $4156 138 £4180 

Mar.” 781% 73 541 58 150 131% 165 
824% 76% 63 Tie toes 164 175. 

Apr. 774% 743% 55% 538% 166% 15514 160: 
83 85% 65 62% 180 172 175 

May 76% 78 59% 59 189 160% 150 
82 87% 65 66 217 185 170 

June 76% 79% 58% 57%176 171 #44150 
101% 87% 64% 67 201% 185% 165 

July 98 0 62% 56% 140 17916 160: 
116% 90% 66 66 183% 210 175. 

Aug. 112% 85 60% 53 140 183 160 
124% 92 643%, 61% 169 210 180: 

Sept. 106% 85% 61% 48 119% 133 140 
124% 93% 663%, 57 154 183-165 

Oct. 102% 91% 63% 42 81% 1387 §=135 
117 114 75 49% 110 153 145 

Noy. 103% 738% 68% 45 67 137° 186 
122% 103 75 52% 94% 166 145 

Dec. 113 693%, 6914 463%, 70144 142 135 
135% 87 72% 561% 86 160 155. 
Year 71% 69% 46 42 67522 130 
135% 114 15 13) gp olteeeeot te Ree 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.8.; Ue8:, 

Week east of Pacific 

ending Rockies. Coast. .Total U.S. 
Septoise. ec: 83,424,000 3,438,000 86,862,000 
Sept. 20..... 87,149,000 3,672,000 90,821,000 
Septs (27... oc. 88,291,000 3,415,000 91,706,000 
Oct A einer 88,388,000 3,965,000 92,353,000 
Octy elias 89,653,000 3,482,000 93,135,000 
Octal Siene 91,828,000 3,983,000 95,811,000 
OCU baer 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 
Nov Le ters 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec.  6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623.000 
Dec. 138....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000  2,925,000° 104,707,000 
Dee, 72irec. 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) 
Sept. 13.... 18,603,000 100,465,000 55,100,000 
Sept. 20.... 10,984,000 101,805,000 59,200,000 
Sept. 27.... 13,501,000 105,207,000 60,700,000 
Oct. 4.... 21,070,000 113,423,000 56,600,000 
Oct. 11.... 34,799,000 127,934,000 63,100,000 
Oct. 18.... 41,629,000 137,440,000 67,500,000 
Oct. 25.... 43,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 
Nov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov.  8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 138.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 


TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT AND 
BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


1924. 
Sept. 13....155,565,000) Nov. 8....241,403.000 
Sept. 20....161,005,000)Nov. 15....257,141,000 
Sept. 27....165,907,000|Nov. 22....258,931,000 
Oct. 4....170,023,000/Nov. 29....261,637,000 
Oct. 11....191,034,000|Dec. 6....255,626,000 
Oct. 18....204,940,006|Dec. 13....250,602,000 
Oct. 25....215,679,000 Dec. 20....246,470,000 
Nov. 1....227,611,000 Dec. 27....237,474.000 


Ee es ae 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s report 
for the year ending June last, just is- 
sued, gives the area of arable land in 
England and Wales as 11,000,000 acres, 
a decrease of 250,000. The acreage un- 
der wheat totaled 1,500,000 acres, which 
is the smallest for 20 years. 


January 7, 1925. 


Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Mpls Dul. Chi. Win. Mil 
MGC2 29). s cies 36 aials 3 12 44 
Dec, 30).:4.%. 26 Bate 52 46 15 
IGG Leni; oss 10 1 52 21 22 
1 Ie Holiday 
PAT Oo teases 36 3 10 19 SA 
epetriy W Site ee we's 26 wee 22 39 21 
Whol kas Sha 134 4 139 137 102 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Dec. 29....$0.90@0.99|Jan. 1..... Holiday 
Dec. 30.... .90@ .99/Jan. 2.....$0.90@0.99 
meGwsiecg.) 0@ .99iJan: 3..... -95@1.00 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 3, 1925, were 157,000 bus., 
compared with 120,000 bus. same week 
1924: shipments, respectively, 35,000 bus. 
and 60,000 bus. 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
months named: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 

Jan. ....$0.55 $0.56 $0.50 $0.53 $1.35 $0.70 

.82 -73 =. 66 90 1.60 1.09 

Feb. .61 54 54 52 1.22 .80 

sep toe 210... .88. 21758 1:01 

Mar. £6659-000 45a), 60" 1:33. 5.86 

.84 74 Atal -85 - 1.67 - 1.20 

April . .62 -60 -55 150 1535: 1.00 

-92 «75 poe atk 1-82) 1.27 

May -63 -60 Asy) 0 1.40 1.02 

PStesiee ea) no 189 61.30 

June -63 60 .54 PO Dee AL eel 07 

.84 ia. -70 wouel.10)) 128 

July -70 .60 -50 »bL BSOW els: 

.88 Pd fs aft 15 1.50 1:45 

Aug. SOD ope cate .o2 80.9) 1.20 

«91 .68 62 eon £19 1.52 

Sept. 360) bd 52 50 -80 1.15 

.94 73 -65 -68 1.18 1.41 

Oct. S01 Seno Sie 4 75 1.15 

WOZe eeSOm tn .65.. 1.09. 1.43 

Nov. -70 52 .60 42 59 1.20 

.96 78 .74 64 1.12 1.58 

Dec. 75 “De 60 46 200) 1.380 

299 81 wtb .62 98 1.68 

Meare np es bl 47° 8.41) 250: — .70 

Hy ee Slt ee ec D0eek 89 1.68 

BARLEY MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE—Barley was practically 
the only cash grain which showed 


strength during the past week and 
closed 1@2c higher in the Milwaukee 
market. Demand from the maltsters 
continued good and shipping demand 
was excellent throughout the week. Re- 
ceipts were 135 cars as compared with 
125 cars a week ago and 388 in 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, 
quotable at $1.01@1.02; fair to good, 44 
to 47 lb. test, 94c@$1; light weight, 40 
to 43 lb. test, 90@98c; feed, 85@93c. 
Iewa quoted 90c@$1.02, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 90c@$1.02; Minnesota, 90c@ 
$1.02; Dakota, 90c@$1.00; feed and re- 
jected, 85@93c. 

Fr. WortH—Barley receipts have been 
rather light with an indifferent demand 
and prices about unchanged. No. 3 or 
better barley is selling at prices near to 
97 cents group one. 


Kansas Crry—For the second week 
in succession, no receipts of barley were 
reported here. However, stocks in- 
creased 2,000 bus., owing to unloading 
of previous arrivals. Prices were nom- 
inally unchanged to 2c per bushel high- 
er, closing with No. 3 at 90@91c and 
No. 4 at 88@90c. Consumptive demand 
was light. 


Burrato—Feeders are slowly buying 
up the available supply of ex-lake malt- 
ing barley. When the present stocks 
are exhausted it will be necessary to use 
all rail western barley which will fig- 
ure considerably higher than ex-lake, 
which is worth nominally, 48 lb. malting, 
98c to $1 in store, Buffalo. Estimated 
cars, 4. 


« Porttanp, Orke.—Feed barley slow, 
with buyers taking only occasional car 
lots. Better demand during the cold 
spell, but prices are so high that con- 
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sumers are getting along as best they 
can with all of their coarse grains. No 
desire to speculate on high prices, and 
the business that has been passing has 
been for immediate requirements. For- 
ty-four pound barley is quoted, $44 per 
ten. 

Cuicago.—Prices here established a 
new high for the season with sales being 
made at $1.00 per bu. for malting. Of- 
ferings were extrémely light and de- 
mand good. There is an excellent ship- 
ping business, presumably by Eastern 
account for export, and also local malt- 
sters are active in the market. Barley 
screenings are in good demand. Stocks 
of grain are decreasing on account of 
the heavy domestic and export demand, 
and offerings are consequently on the 
decrease. Malting was quoted 95@1.00 
at the close. Exports for the week end- 
ing Jan. 3 were 514,000 bus., against 
961,000 last week, and 287,000 a year 
ago. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—With light offerings 
and a good demand, the market was 
firm throughout the week and high 
prices were registered .on the _ crop. 
Prices quoted at close ranged from 76 to 
3 cents per bu. 


RYE MARKETS 
RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 
pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Jan. 3: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Dec 29. csae 10 24 6 187 10 
Deck 305 fone. 6 17 25 sae 3 
IDGGi mak = acres 12 17 25 3 7 
Peed: clarete es Holiday 
SANT P2iekhe cee 9 36 14 3 ules 
e) Qt) Lave, <Saterere 6 14 24 t 10 
Aw enicchh ” lean 43 108 94 200 30 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jan. 


3, were: 

Dul. Gnhi- Win. Mil. 
Dec. 29.$1.44 $1.46 $1.4914 $1.42 $1.49 
Dec. 30. 1.8834, 1.423% 1.48 1.361% 1.45 
Dee. 31. 1.43 1.46% 1.47% 1.41% 1.4614 
Jan. 1.. Holiday 
Jan. 2.. 1.41% 1.44% 1.471%6 1.40% 1.47 
Jan. 3.. 1.41% 1.44% 1.48 1.405 1.47 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Jan. 3: 
Dec. Dec. May. July. 

29 $1.48 -1.493, $1.54 -1.58 $1.3516-1.37 
80 1.4383¢-1.464, 1.505-1.54% 1.3214-1.35% 
81 1.4414-1.473g 1.5034-1.551%6 1.323,-1.36 
Jan. 

1 Holiday. 

1.5214-1.56 1.333¢-1.37% 
3°. Gig ahek eee 1.5256-1.544%4 1.3334-1.35% 

Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Jan. 3, 1925, were 88,000 bus. vs. 22,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
606,000 bus. vs. 15,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 
Chicago in the months named: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Jan. $0.71 $0.86 $0.77 $1.4914$1.66 $1.57 
74 -885%4 .86%46 1.73 1.85% 1.65 
Feb. .70% .83% .86 1.41 1.44 1.24 
-73% .894%6 1.05 1.54 1.68% 1.51 
Mar. .65%4 .81 -99 1.39%, 1.591% 1.45 
-T1% .843% 1.06 1.5034 1.83% 1.76% 
Apr. .65% .83 -98% 1.25% 1.82% 1.64% 
-67% .87% 1.10% 1.42 2.17 1.81% 
May .65% .72 97% 1.354% 1.98 1.45% 
-69SG) SSouemlell) 8 16708 (252909 173 
June .67% .68% .86 1.19% 2.138 1.88% 
83 -73 100 1.53 2.41 1.53% 
July .78% .62 at 1.16% 1.71 
96% .671% .89 1.32% 2.3514 
Aug. .85% .64% .68% .98 1.70 
27 -70 -78 1.12% 2.10 
Sept. .891%4 .68 68% .99 1.87% 
1.20% .74% .7614 1.0984 2.09% 
Octaei.18 -695, .70% .81 1.60 
1.854% .73% .84% .98 1.77% 
Nov. 1.14% .68% .8352 .73 1.41% 
1.38 73 92%, .87% 1.73 
Dec. -1.31% .691%, .88% .84 1.44 
1.514% .72% .92% .90 1.67 
Year .65% .638% .68%4 .738 1.41% 
1.5136 .S936etit 1.73 2.41 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Making the biggest part 
of its decline on the first day of the 
week, rye closed 5@6c lower for the 
period in the Milwaukee market. The 
decline was considered by traders as be- 
ing a merely temporary reaction and on 


aww CULL BEANS WANTED wi: 


LARGE WHITE and RED 
KIDNEY CULLS 


Submit Samples—Quote f.o.b. Prices 


SIGMOND ROTHSCHILD CO. 
= HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Saturday a slightly stronger tendency 
was noticeable. Offerings were mostly 
offgrade with high moisture content and 
discounts were liberal. Dry was scarce 
and wanted. Receipts for the week were 
586 cars aS compared with 41 the pre- 
vious week and 8 in 1924. The market 
closed at $1.4444@1.46% for No. 2, in- 
side for Wisconsin, ranging at 7@9c 
under May price. 

New YorK—Export business in rye 
for the week approximated two million 
bushels principally to Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

DuLtutH—Activity in the rye market 
here during the last week came in fits 
and starts. A disposition to sell was 
more generally shown by holders and 
demand fell off from the rate it had been 
running at. Export trade was lacking 
fer the time being and the market be- 
came draggy. Spot No. 1 rye closed 3c 
off at $1.44%. 

Cuicaco.—An easy market prevailed 
most of the week in sympathy with 
wheat. With general liquidation the fu- 
tures market lacked support and prices 
declined sharply. Export demand was 
slightly improved, but the report of 
amount actually worked during the 
week was much smaller than the 
amounts reported taken by foreigners. 
Carlot offerings were moderate, and de- 
mand was only fair. At the close No. 
2 sold at $1.48. Exports during the 
week ending Jan. 3 from the principal 
Atlantic ports were 193,000 bus., com- 
pared with 176,000 a week ago, and 21,- 
000 last year. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Fairly aetive demand 
for milling grades and*light offerings 
most of the week. Movement from the 
country is light, indicating small stock 
and a strong statistical position in the 
market. The winter rye crop is gen- 
erally believed to be in excellent condi- 
tion with a good blanket of snow. At 
the close No. 2 to arrive was quoted 
$1.41. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Jan. 3: 


Beans— 


Boston—Car lots, per 100 Ibs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice h.-p. pea beans, $6.35@ 
6.50; fair to good, $6@6.15; Calif. small 
white, $8@8.10; yellow eyes, extras, $7@ 
7.25; red kidneys, $9.50; Calif. limas, 
$14@14.25; native green peas, $7.25@ 
7.50; Canada, $6@6.25; jobbing prices, 
25 to 50 cents above car lots. 


Chicago—Fair trade at firm prices. Sup- 
plies light and demand good. Spot 
navy beans, Mich., $6.10@6.15: brown 


Swedish, $6.25; red kidneys, $9.25. 

Minneapolis—Nominal quotations, in lbs., 
including sacks: Beans, fcy. h.-p. 
navy, 6c; lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 6c; 
peas, green, fey., 8c; yellow, fcy., 6c; 
marrowfat, 9c. 


$6.25; pea, screerfed and prime, $5.50@6; 
red kidney, $9.35; white kidney, $9.25 


HEADQUARTERS 


Buckwheat and Buckwheat Products 
Grain, Flour, Feed and Hulls 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Corporation 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 


BUCK WHEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 
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4G00D HOUSE | 
POULTRY, VEAL. EGGS, BUTTER 


- POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE 
119 W. South Water St. aie be 


@9.50; iima, Cal., $13.75@14. 


(ee $9.50; K 
-25; white kidney, $8.75@9: Me i 
1923-24, $12.25@13.50: 1999 m3 $9.50. 


Tene e, RCaLIe, $8@8.75; Russia, $5.75@ 


1 Imported 
otenashi, Japan, $6@ 


-00. Peas—Domestic—Black eye $9.75 
@10; yel. split, $5.50@6; er. split, Sica 
8.25. Imported—Green, Japan, $6.00@ 
6.25; Holland, $5.75@6; yel. split, $5.50 
@6.00; gr. split, $8@8.25; chick, Mex 
monster, $11@12; large, $9.50@10; small, 


$7.50; chick, Alg., large, $7.50@8. 
St. Louis—Quote ch. h.-p. Mich. whi 
beans at $6.50 and pr. m.-p. at $6.25 nee 
100 Ibs. Seotch peas 7c, green split 
peas 9%ec and yellow 7c per lb. Lima 
beans (ch. Calif.) at 15¢c per lb. 
San Francisco—Beans (per Ib.)—White 
S D.J)—Whit 
small, 7%c; large, 64c; pinks, 7.350: 
limas, 14¢; cranberry, 73,¢; kidney, 10¢c: 
Mex. Garvanzas, 11c: lentils, large, 9c: 
small, 8c; black eye, 944c; Mex. reds, 


8%c; bayos, 7%c Peas—Spli 
; , 2C. eat t peas, 
yellow. 8c; green peas, bie. 
Potatoes— 


Chicago—Carlot receipts during the week 
ending Jan. 3, were 258 anes ve te 
cars week ending Dec. 27, and 107 cars 
a year ago. Market quiet to a Shade 
easier. The trade was light, but this 
was rather expected for a week-end 
Buyers were fairly well supplied during 
the past few days and the demand 
was mostly to fill some urgent orders. 
Bulk, per 100 Ibs., Wis., $1.20@1.35- 
round white, sacks, Wis., $1.10@1.25: 
Minnesota, $1.10@1.20; Idaho russets. 
$1.75 @2.20; early Ohios, sacks, Red 
Rivers, $1.20@1.30. New potatoes— 

First arrivals from the south. Quality 


fairly good. Hampers, Texas, $2.50@ 
2.75. Sweets—Demand good; prices 
slightly easier. Bus., Ill., Jerseys, $3@ 
3.25; Nancy Halls, $3; Arkans s, $2@ 
2.50; Ill, Nancy Halls, $2.75: hampers, 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.65@2.75; TIl., 


$2.00; Jersey, eastern, kiln-dried, $3.75@ 
4.00; Ill., Jersey, large hampers, ea 
3.25; small hampers, $2@2.25. 
New York—Sack potatoes dull and nom- 
inally unchanged. Bermuda potatoes 
at a complete standstill. Delaware and 
Maryland basket sweets sold as quoted: 
Jerseys very quiet. L, I., bulk, 180 Ibs., 
3.35@3.65; 165-Ib. sk., $2.75@3; 150-Ib 
sk., $2.75@3.25; 3—bu. sk., $3; Me., bulk, 


180 Ibs., $2.10@2.50; car lots, ewt., $1.20 
@1.25; 150-Ib. sk., $1.90@2.10: 2 iw 


bulk, 180 Ibs., $1.85@2.10; car lots, 


= = WwW 

$1.10@1.15; 150-Ib. sk., $1.65@1.85; om 
muda, bbl., No. 1, $13@14; No. 2, $11@ 
12; No. 3, $7@8. Sweets—Jy., bskt., 


$2@3.75; Del. and Md.,, bskt., $1.75@2.75 
a he ee : 
BUCKWHEAT MARKETS, 


MILWAUKEE—There was little trading 
in buckwheat in the Milwaukee market 
during the past week. Prices, however, 
remained firm and unchanged as there 
was sufficient demand to take all offer- 


ings. Current quotations are, per 100 
lbs.: Japanese, $2.30@2.35; silver hull, 
$2.15@2.25. 


BuFrraLo—Quoted locally at $2.31 pe 
100 Ibs. ; -. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Spot quotations follow: 
Japanese, $2.45@2.50: silver hull, $2.40 
@2.45; mixed, $2.40@2.45. 


Str. Lovuris—Recleaned buckwheat at 
$2.60 per 100 Ibs. 


SS 
Buckwheat Specialists 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
onroe, Mich, 
Manufacturers of the AMCO Line of mixed foods 


Butler, Pa. 
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Crop Reports - 


Compiled by GEO, A. WELLS 


MARKETING CONDITIONS. 


There is a remarkable uniformity of 
country marketing conditions through- 
out the entire surplus grain states and 
also in the attitude of farmers with ref- 
erence to selling corn, oats and hogs. 

With the exception of the Dakotas, 
the price offered to farmers ranges from 
$1.00 to $1.20 per bushel for corn and 
50 to 60c per bushel for oats. The price 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and Missouri 
ranging as high as throughout the states 
east of the Mississippi River, Illinois ap- 
pears to have some surplus corn and 
the prices offered farmers appear to be on 
a terminal market basis on that account. 
Elsewhere the prices are governed 
largely by local feeding demand and in 
western Nebraska by the Mountain and 
Pacific coast demand. With the excep- 
tion of central Illinois there does not 
seem to be any corn going to terminal 
markets and no prospect of much move- 
ment to terminal markets during this 
crop year. 

The price of oats is practically one- 
half the price of corn. Oats may be fed 
on the farms to advantage for growing 
purposes, but corn or manufactured 
feeds are necessary for fattening. The 
enormous rush of light weight hogs to 
market is partly because of the high 
prices of corn as compared with the 
price of hogs and also because of the 
poor quality and low feeding value of 
the corn. In other words, scarcity of 
corn may be considered a large factor 
in the unprecedented movement of hogs 
to market. 

There are no doubt farmers who are 
strong holders of corn where the quality 
is of merchantable grade and who an- 
ticipate a high market price for corn asa 
certainty and also very much higher 
prices for hogs and cattle during this 
crop year. The farm consumption of 
oats is heavy. The environment of the 
farmer and his view of conditions cause 
him to feel exceedingly bullish. 


GENERAL REPORTS. 


The general reports received from cor- 
respondents are in reply to the follow- 
ing questionnaire, namely: (1) As to 
prices farmers are being offered by the 
grain trade for corn and oats. (2) AS 
to whether or not fa:mers are selling 
corn and oats. (3) As to whether or 
not farmers are still inclined to ship 
hogs light weight and what seems to 
be the reason for doing so. (4) Will 
there be any movement from stations to 
terminal markets during the next thirty 
days? 

OHIO. 

Sidney, Ohio (2): Corn is being of- 
fered to the farmers in this locality at 
$1.00 per bushel and oats at 56c per 
bushel. The movement of corn and 
oats is very light. Farmers are ship- 
ping hogs light on account of scarcity 
2nd high price of corn. There is con- 
siderable good corn here but farmers 
will not sell now. But one car has 
been shipped to terminal markets and 
it looks like it will be the only one. 

Blanchester, Ohio (3): $1.75 is being 
offered to the farmers for wheat, $1.10 
for corn and 55c for oats. Farmers are 
not selling corn and oats. The farmers 
are inclined to feed the hogs out, if 
they have enough corn. There will not 
be any corn moved from this station to 
terminal markets during the next thirty 
days. 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio (4): No corn 


for sale. Farmers selling to farmers 
at $1.25 per bushel. Oats selling at 
5&8c. Farmers are selling light weight 
hogs as they say it will not pay to 
feed them. No corn will be shipped 
from here. Corn crop here is the poor- 
est in years. 

Greenville, Ohio (2): $1.50 is ship- 


-ping basis for corn per hundred weight 
but it is selling from farm sales for 
this much and more per bushel. 55c 


is being offered the farmers by the 
grain trade for oats. Nothing is sell- 
ing except between farmers and feed- 
ers. Farmers are still inclined to ship 
their hogs light on account of the 
prices of hogs and corn. Do not antici- 
pate any movement of corn from this 
station to terminal markets during the 
next thirty days. 

Bucyrus, Ohio (4): Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.20 per bushel for their 
corn and 55¢c for their oats. Farmers 
are not selling their corn and oats. 
Tlogs are being sold light because of 
the scarcity of feed. Corn was a very 
slim crop this year. No corn to move 
in this territory. 

Circleville, Ohio (6): Farmers are 
receiving from $1.10 to $1.15 for corn. 
No oats in this territory. Farmers 
holding corn for feeding. Large feed- 
ers buying direct from farmers at ele- 
vator prices or more and hauling. Ele- 
vators will only handle about 15 per 
cent normal corn crop. The farmers 
are still shipping hogs light weight on 
account of being short of corn. Very 
little, if any corn will be shipped from 
here within the next month. 

INDIANA. 

Marion, Indiana (5): We pay $1.79 
for No. 2 wheat, $1.50 per hundred for 
ear corn and 55c per bushel for oats. 
Very little corn to sell. Will not sell 
imany oats. Hogs are going on the 
market at about 225 to 240 pounds. No 
corn to move to terminal markets from 
this vicinity. 

Monticello, Indiana (1): The price 
being paid for No. 5 yellow corn is 
$1.10 and the price being paid for No. 
2 white oats is 53c. Farmers are sell- 
ing a little corn. They are shipping 
light weight hogs. They believe better 
to sell hogs than to feed them corn. 
There will be a little corn moved from 
cur stations in the next thirty days. 

Winchester, Indiana (8): We have 
had the coldest weather in the past ten 
days that we have had in years. Winter 
wheat went in the ground in good shape, 
it is short but good stand and well 
covered with snow. Up to this time 
everything points to a good acreage. 
We have in this part of Indiana a 25 
per cent increase over last year. 75 
per cent of the corn crop has been fed. 
Poorest crop in 20 years. Feeders 
say it has poor feeding value. Prob- 
ably 35 per cent of the oats crop yet 
on the farms and not 5 per cent of this 
will come out as farmers are feeding 
oats as never before. They are buying 
great amounts of all kinds of mill feed. 

Kendallville, Indiana (7): Farmers 
are being offered $1.25 per bushel for 


corn. They are being offered 52 to 
55 cents per bushel for oats. No corn 
and very little oats for sale. Farmers 


are still shipping hogs light on account 
of high price of feed. No corn will 
be moved from this station to terminal 
markets during the next thirty days. 

Frankfort, Indiana (2): Farmers are 
being offered $1.78 for wheat, $1.05 for 
corn and 538c for oats. Very little grain 
moving. Hogs going to market light on 
account of high prices for feed. Will 
not ship any corn from this station in 
the near future, if at all. 

Rushville, Indiana (8): Farmers are 
being offered $1.00 for corn which is 
very fair quality around here. Farmers 
are being offered 55c for oats. Farmers 
are selling corn. Farmers not ship- 
ping quite as many hogs light as they 


were. Some corn will be shipped 
within the next thirty days. 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana (9): Farmers 


are being offered $1.20 per bushel for 
corn and 60c for oats. They are not 
selling much good corn. Farmers are 
shipping their hogs light weight on ac- 
count of high corn. Not much corn will 
go to market within the next thirty 
days. 

Winamac, Indiana (1): Farmers are 
being offered $1.05 for corn and 58e for 
cats. Not, much corn for market. 
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LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


If lightning rod protection could be installed on every grain elevator 
on which .this Company carries insurance, it would not only affect a 
reduction of ten cents in the rate but also a reduction in fire losses paid 


by this Company. 


This would also affect a lower cost of the insurance 


which would be reflected to the policyholder in an increase in the divi- 
dend rates. 


Farmers: shipping hogs light weight. 
Very little corn to be shipped within 
the next thirty days. 

Tipton, Indiana (5): There will be 
no corn shipped out as there has been 
several loads shipped as well as some 
oats. Farmers are not selling oats as 
they will be all needed for feed. Farm- 
ers are inclined to ship hogs light on 
account of high corn and bad feeding 
quality of the corn crop. 

Angola, Indiana (7): Grain buyers 
are paying for No. 2 red wheat (soft) 
$1.70, oats, 53c, rye, $1.25 and ear corn 
$1.40 per hundred pounds. Wheat for 
shipment is about all in. Very few 
oats will be sold off the farms and 
absolutely no corn at all to ship on 
this crop. Farmers will feed their hogs 
as long as the corn lasts and then ship 
light or heavy. Young hogs are rather 
plentiful. There are the usual number 
of brood sows to winter. 

Bloomington, Indiana (3): $1.80 is 
being offered the farmers for No. 2 
wheat. 60c is being offered for oats 
and $1.05 for corn. Farmers are not 
selling either corn or oats. They are 
<till shipping light hogs on account of 
having no feed. No corn to ship out of 
here at all. 

Brook, Indiana (1): We are paying 
$1.03 to $1.12 for corn according to 
quality. 53c for oats. Very little 
corn to go out of this community. 
{Think in a general way hogs will be 
finished, if the corn will hold out. 

Wabash (4), Ind.: Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.20 for corn and 55c for 
oats by the grain trade. Farmers are 
not selling corn or oats as all are need- 
ed for feed on farm. Farmers continue 
to ship hogs light on account of corn 
shortage and comparative corn and hog 
prices. No corn to move to terminals 
during this year. ; 

Decatur (7), Ind.: We are paying 
$1.45 for 100 lbs. for new corn and 55c 
for oats. No grain is moving. Hogs 
shipped light weight. No corn to move 
to terminals. 

Jasper (3), Ind.: We are paying $1.10 
for corn and 65c for oats. Corn is not 
moving very freely. Hogs are being 
shipped light weight. Price for hogs 
is not high enough in comparison of 
grain price. No corn being moved from 
here to terminals. 

ILLINOIS, 


Ashton, Illinois (4): The farmers are 
being offered $1.14 for No. 4 corn and 
54c for oats. Corn is moving moder- 
ately and oats the same. A good many 
hogs going out light due to price of 
corn relative to hogs. There will be 
a fair movement of corn the next thirty 
cays. : 

Freeport, Illinois (4): The farmers 
are being offered $1.10 for new No. 4 
yellow corn and 538e for No. 3 white 


cats. Farmers are selling corn and 
oats moderately. The hogs are still 
going to market light weight on ac- 
count of high price of corn. Very little 
corn will be moved to terminal markets 
during -the next thirty days. 

Lexington, Illinois (5): The grain 
men are offering $1.12 per bushel for 
corn and 55c for oats. Farmers are 
not selling corn or oats. They are still 
selling light weight hogs on account of 
high priced corn. Some corn will be 
moved next month. 

Earlville, Illinois (4): Plenty of corn 
‘will move from this station in the next 
thirty days. $1.14 is being offered the 
farmers for No. 4 corn and $1.08 for 
No. 5 corn. 53c is offered for No. 3 
white oats. The farmers have confi- 
cence in hogs and will not ship them 
cut light weight. 

Vermont, Illinois (2): Farmers are 
being offered $1.10 and $1.12 for corn 
and 54c for oats. The farmers are 
not selling corn and oats very freely. 
The hogs are going to market light on 
account of the high prices for corn. 
We look for a fair movement of corn 
to market through January. 

Eureka, Illinois (1): The farmers are 
being offered $1.09 to $1.12 for corn. 
They are being offered 52c for oats. 
The farmers are shipping some corn 
and oats. Farmers selling hogs light 
weight on account of the high price 
of corn. Some corn will be shipped 
out within the next month. 

Wenona, Illinois (4): Farmers are 
being offered $1.12 for No. 4 corn and 
53c for No. 3 oats. Farmers are sell- 
ing corn and oats. They are still in- 
clined to ship hogs light weight. Some 
corn will be moved from this station 
to terminals during the next month. 

Nashville, Illinois (3): No corn or 
eats will be shipped from this section. 
Just about enough for local consump- 
tion. No hogs being fed or marketed. 

Mt. Pulaski (5), Ill.: Farmers are 
being offered $1.08 for corn. Most corn 
will grade No. 5. They are being of- 
fered 52c for oats. Little corn or oats 
selling at present. Hogs mostly going 
to market light weight on account of 
high priced feed. Not a great deal of 
corn to terminal markets. 

Paris (8), Ill: Market price of corn 
is $1.05 and of oats 52c. Farmers are 
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not selling much corn or oats. Want- 
ing a higher price. Where the farmer 
has corn he is making his hogs heavy 
and holding for higher prices. Farmers 
will not move any corn in the next 30 
days at present prices. 

Decatur (5), Ill.: Farmers are paying 
$1.07 for corn and 58c for oats. Farm- 
ers are selling some corn and a little 
oats. The farmers are shipping their 
hogs light on account of high corn 
prices and hog sickness. There will be 
a light movement of corn during the 
next 30° days. 

Riggston (5), Ill.: Farmers are being 
offered $1.10 for corn and there are no 
oats here. Farmers are selling some 
corn. Most of the hogs are getting 
good weight. No hogs going out light. 
Some corn moving now. Wheat fields 
are now covered with 3 inches ice and 
sleet. 

Highland (6), Ill: We are paying 
$1.90 for wheat, $1.12 for corn and 55c 
for oats. Farmers are not selling corn 
and oats, are feeding it to dairy: cows. 
Hogs are pretty well cleaned up, either 
shipped or killed. Need the corn for 
dairy cattle. Corn too high to feed to 
hogs. There will be very little, if any, 
corn shipped from here to terminal 
markets. 

Mt. Carroll (4), Ill.: We are paying 
$1.00 for corn and 56c for oats. There 
is little corn to sell. Shipping in corn. 
Hogs going to market light rather than 
to buy corn to finish them. ole surplus 
corn or oats. 

MISSOURI. 

Higginsville, Missouri (2): The 
farmers are being offered $1.10 for 
No oats on farms to sell. Farm- 
ers selling hogs on account of high 
prices of corn. No corn moving on ac- 
count of severe winter weather. 

Lamar, Missouri (3): Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.03 for corn and 45c for 
oats. Farmers are selling corn and 
oats. They are shipping hogs light 
weight on account of high price of 
corn. Moderate amount of corn to 
move during the next month. The 
roads are quite rough. 

Bethany, Missouri (1): The farmers 
are shipping in corn and oats. The 
hog run is about over. Have shipped 
out most all of them on account of no 
feed. 

Chillicothe, Missouri (1): The farm- 
ers are being offered $1.20 for corn and 
(5¢e for oats but there are none being 
sold. Hogs being shipped light on ac- 
ecunt of scarcity of corn on farms and 
high price for wheat is shipped in. 
TE per cent of the farmers will have 
to buy corn before another crop is 
raised. 

Carrollton, Missouri (2): Corn is 
selling from $1.10 to $1.15 per bushel. 
There are no oats to sell. Hogs are 
still running light on account of high 
priced corn. No corn to go to the ter- 
minal markets. Will ship in corn later. 

Springfield (3), Mo.: Corn is selling 
at $1.10 and oats 60c. Some corn and 
oats being sold by farmers. Some hogs 
moving but big movement is over. No 
corn will move from this part to termi- 
nal markets from now on. 

Carrellton (2), Mo.: Very few cattle 
on feed. Hogs going out very light. 
Will have to ship in corn after January 
for general purposes. No corn for ter- 
minal markets. 


IOWA. 


Indianola, lowa (6): Corn is selling 
in the country at $1.00 to $1.20 accord- 
ing to quality. Elevators either have 
to ship in or pay the high prices. Oats 
selling at 50 to 60c. Hogs are being 
sold to avoid buying corn. 

Belmond, lowa (4): Farmers are be- 
ing offered 50c for oats and $1.00 to 
$1.05 for corn. Not much grain is 
moving. The farmers are still ship- 
ping the hogs light weight on account 
of the high prices of corn. A small 
amount of corn will be shipped in with- 
in the next thirty days. 

Randolph, lowa (3): The farmers 
are being offered $1.10 to $1.12 for 
corn. No oats to sell. The farmers 
are not selling very freely but are 
moving a little corn to feeders in 
Southern part of Iowa. The farmers 
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are shipping hogs light on account of 
the price of corn. Don’t think the ter- 
minal markets will get any corn as 
long as the feeders’ demand lasts. 

Wall Lake, lowa (2): The farmers 
are selling no corn but are shipping 
in. They are selling some oats. Farm- 
ers not shipping hogs as light as they 
aid some time ago. No corn to ter- 
ciinal markets during next thirty days. 

Tama, lowa (5): We are paying $1.10 
for basis No. 4 corn. We are paying 
52c for No. 3 white oats. Farmers 
selling very little corn and oats for 
the reason that they do not have but 
little. Farmers are not selling light 
hogs as freely as they did. 

Jefferson, lowa (5): Farmers are be- 
ing offered $1.15 for corn and 52c for 
oats. Some little oats and corn sell- 
ing, not usual amount. Hogs are be- 
ing shipped 30 to 50 lbs. light. We 
will have movement of corn to terminal 
during next 30 days. 

Guthrie Center, lowa (2): We are 
paying the farmers $1.05 to $1.08 for 
corn and 50c for oats. There is very 
little grain moving here. I hear of 50 
cars ordered for stock shipments. Looks 
like this will clean out our surplus 
stock, big and little. This can only 
mean one thing, out of corn. We may 
be able to ship one or two cars of 
corn within the next 30 days. 

Arthur, lowa (2): We are paying 


the farmers $1.12 for corn and 58c for. 


oats. No corn or oats being sold. Still 
shipping hogs light on account of short 
crop of corn and the high price and 
roor feeding value. No corn to ter- 
minals in the next 30 days. 


MINNESOTA, 

Albert Lea, Minn. (6): We are pay- 
ing 50 to 51c for oats and 80c to $1.00 
for corn. Receipts have been light on 
account of the extreme cold weather 
and icy roads. There is very little 
corn sold. Oats would move, if it 
warmed up at present prices. Hogs are 
still coming light on account of poor 
quality of corn. There will be a light 
movement of corn during the next 30 
days. Not safe to handle after cold 
weather, quality too poor. 

Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Oats and 
corn are all feed to stock in this sec- 
tion. Hogs are killed and sold to 
Minneapolis & St. Paul. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Farmers are 
being offered 75c for their corn and 
50c for oats.. No corn has been sold 
to the trade but a few oats have been 
sold. Hogs are shipped half light and 
half heavy on account of corn being 
nearly gone and not much good and too 
high priced. No corn will be shipped 
from here. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Elevators are 
paying 48c for No. 3 white oats. Eleva- 
ters are paying from 75 to 90c for No. 
5 corn. Farmers are selling a good 
many oats and some corn. Farmers 
are shipping hogs quite freely. There 
will be a few cars of corn shipped 
during the next 30 days. 

Minneota (3), Minn.: Corn ranging 
about $1.00 and oats 50c. Fair move- 
ment of corn and oats on. Hogs are 
now in strong hands and will be fed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

St. Thomas, N. D. (7): Farmers are 
being offered around 50c per bushel for 
oats. No corn. Farmers are selling 
surplus oats. Farmers are shipping 
hogs light. Can’t afford to feed at 
present prices. No corn to move to 
terminals from here within the next 
month. 

Ashley, N. D. (6): There is no corn 
or oats to be marketed in this part of 
the country at all. 


Carrington, N. D. (5): Oats here to- 


day are 47c. No corn is offered. The 
list on corn here is 96c. Oats are be- 
ing sold but no corn for sale. About 


half of the hogs are going out light 
because of the high price of feed and 
the scarcity of corn. No corn to be 
shipped from here. 

Fargo, N. D. (8): Farmers are being 
offered $1.00 for corn and 48c¢ to 50c 
for oats. The farmers are selling 
corn and oats. Hogs still being shipped 
light on account of high priced corn. 
Very little corn will be shipped to ter- 
minals during the next month. 
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Cavalier, N. D. (7): No corn here. 
Farmers being offered 48c for their oats. 
Farmers are selling some oats. They 
are still shipping light hogs on ac- 
count of the high prices of feed. No 
corn shipped from this station. 

Lakota, N. D. (7): Oats are 48c at 
the elevators. None offered for sale. 
Corn is all fed on the farms. Farmers 
not inclined to ship light weight hogs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings, S. D. (8): Farmers re- 
ceiving about 48c for oats and 80 to 90c 
for corn but account of severe cold very 
little grain marketed. Hogs going out 
light on account lack of feed and high 
feeding costs. Very little corn to ship 
out. 

Miller, S. D. (5): 
corn is worth 91c per bushel. 
white oats 45c. Farmers are selling 
corn and oats. Hogs are still being 
shipped light but a change to heavier 
feeding is taking place. There will 
be a little corn moved to terminal mar- 
kets within the next 30 days but most 
of it will be fed near by. Corn will 
be very scarce here before it grows 
again. 

Canton, S. D. (9): No corn for sale. 
Many of the farmers are buying corn 
for own use. 

Bridgewater, S. D. (8): Farmers are 
being offered $1.00 for No. 4 corn and 
50c for oats. Farmers shipping hogs 
light. We will not market over 25 per 
cent of the corn we did last year. Farm- 
ers are buying corn wherever available 
to carry light hogs through. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Farmers are 
being offered 95c for new corn and $1.15 
to $1.20 for old corn, and 50c for oats. 
Cold weather, bad roads, prices ad- 
vancing and farmers. selling little. 
Farmers continue selling light hogs due 
to poor feeding value of corn with com- 
mercial value of new corn more attrac- 
tive. Expect some movement of new 
corn next 380 days but impossible to 
anticipate what extent, but due to poor 
quality movement of wheat there is to 
come forward will largely obtain in 
Jan. and Feb. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Humphrey, Nebraska (8): $1.08 to 
$1.10 being offered the farmers for 
corn and 58c for oats. Very little corn 
or oats moving. It is very cold and the 
ground is covered with snow. 

Oakland, Nebraska (7): Farmers are 
being offered $1.14 for corn by eleva- 
tors but not selling. The farmers are 
shipping hogs light to save the corn. 

Neligh, Nebraska (7): Farmers are 
being offered $1.04 to $1.10 for corn 
and 50 cents for oats. No oats moy- 
ing and very little corn. Farmers are 
continuing to sell hogs light because 
of high price of corn. No movement 
to speak of during the next 30 days. 

Belden, Nebraska (7): Farmers are 
being offered $1.10 for corn and 52c for 


oats. Farmers still holding hogs. Look 
for a little corn to move in the next 
50 days. Farmers are inclined to hold 
corn. 


Winnetoon, Nebraska (7): Farmers 
are being offered $1.15 for corn and 
50c for oats. They are not selling corn 
and oats. There will be no corn to go 
to market from here. 

Humboldt, Nebraska (9): Farmers 
are being offered $1.15 for corn at sales 
and 60c for oats. They are not selling 
corn and oats. Farmers continue to 
ship hogs light weight on account of 
high corn. There will be no shipment 
of corn in the next 30 days. 

Superior, Nebraska (9): Farmers are 
being offered $1.05 for corn and 60c 
for oats. The farmers are selling some 
corn. Holding hogs better since the ad- 
vance in prices. Believe there would 
be a good movement of corn, if road 
conditions were not so bad. 

Nebraska City, Nebraska (9): 
is being sold for $1.12 and $1.14. Oats 
51e. No light hogs being sold now. 
Not much corn moving now. Most corn 
sold lately has been resold to feeders 
in this territory. 

Superior, Nebraska (9): Farmers are 
being offered $1.05 for corn and 60c 
for oats. They are not selling. Farm- 
ers not inclined to market corn now 

[Please turn to page 4.] 
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OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 

The Omaha market received around 
eleven and a half million bushels more of 
wheat in 1924 than in 1923, while receipts 
of all grains in 1924 were more than eight 
million bushels in excess of those in 1923. 

E. S. Westbrook, of the Bartlett-Fra- 
zier Co. of Chicago, was in Omaha sev- 
eral days last week. Mr. Westbrook was 
president of the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. of Omaha when he went to Chicago 
several years ago to_ become the official 
head of the Bartlett-Frazier Co. { 

The Missouri Valley Elevator Co., which 
operates a terminal elevator at Missouri 
Iowa, is doing a general receiving 


Valley, ‘ , : 
and shipping business in this. market. The 
company is making a specialty of con- 


signments. _ N. Reasoner is president 
and the active head of the company. 


ain of 29.4 per cent in the value of 
Ne braskata crops over last year, a total 
value nearly two and one-fourth times 
that of the low point in 1921, and a value 
that has been exceeded twice only, is an- 
nounced by A. HE. Anderson,. statistician 
for the Bureau of Crop and Livestock Es- 
timates, in a report just issued. 

Mrs. John R. Manchester, 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, died at the Clark- 
son Memorial hospital in Omaha Thurs- 


day, Jan. Mrs. Manchester was 
Venere oii, She had resided in Omaha 
since 1859. She is survived by her hus- 


band and two sons and a daughter. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. E. Kerr, Correspondent. 


_ K. Sterrett, who is employed in Fort 
Worth by the Fort Worth Elevators Co., 
spent the holidays with his family in Okla- 
homa City. 

BE. R. Lehman, manager of the Geary 
Milling Co. at Geary, was In Oklahoma 
City recently with a party of other Geary 
business men. 

The Tulsa Feed Co. of Tulsa, capital 
stock $75,000, was incorporated recently by 
Sherman Durret, R. A. Hayden and A. isk 
McDonald, all of Tulsa. 

W. W. Jarnagin, wholesale feed dealer 
of Grove, Okla., who recently bought the 
Ross elevator and feed mill there, is to 
start erection early in January of a flour 
mill. 

Sam Marquis of California, former Enid 
grain dealer, and his wife left. for Kansas 
after spending the holidays with relatives 
in Oklahoma City and will return home in 
January. 

A charter was granted recently to the 
Dudley Milling Co., Douthat, Okla., cap- 
ital $20,000, incorporators L. W. Goings, 
Douthat, and W. Theurer and D. L. 
Wheat of Joplin, Mo. 

Garland White of the White Grain Co. 
and Frank Hardin of Oklahoma City and 
E. M. Lloyd of Taloga, Okla., are incor- 
porators of the recently organized Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Blevator Co., of Turpin, 
Okla., capital stock $10,000. 

Carl H. Robinson, federal crop statisti- 
cian, estimates that in Oklahoma this fall 
3,659,000 acres have been planted to wheat, 
an increase of nearly 200,000 acres over 
last fall. Largest increase, he says, is in 
northwestern counties. The growing con- 
dition on Dec. 1 was 86 per cent of nor- 
mal. The acreage of rye is estimated at 
32,000, a decrease of 4,000 acres from last 
fall. 

M. I. Jordan, Federal grain inspector, 
inspected about 5,000 cars of grain, most 
of them wheat, between July 1 and Jan. 1. 
He estimates that 15,000 cars were in- 
spected in the state during that period, 
Enid probably leading because of wheat 
growers’ pooled wheat having been shipped 
from there to Texas for storage, Mr. Jor- 
dan says the half year was an exception, 
both as to quality and quantity of wheat. 
The average grade was No. 2. December 
receipts of corn showed a No. 2 average 
for that grain. Grain sorghuin inspections 
were light. Much of the Oklahoma crop 
is being shipped to the Pacific coast. 

Grain dealers estimate that 10 to 20 
per cent of the 1924 wheat crop remained 
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within the state on Jan. 1. 
part of this was in the hands of growers, 


they said, many of whom will hold for 
spring sale. Only a few of the larger inde- 
pendent elevators contain wheat. It is 
estimated that requirements of Oklahoma 
mills to June will be 11,000,000 bus. In 
view of a large part of the requirements 
of Texas mills being filled in Oklahoma, 
dealers say that millers of the two states 
will have to go to terminal markets for 
wheat early in the spring. Texas mills 
have light wheat stocks on hand and 
Oklahoma mills but slightly larger. 


The value of Oklahoma’s 1924 wheat 
crop is placed by the State Board of Agri- 
culture at $59,332,000. The production was 
estimated late in December at 53,938,000 
bus., or 17,638,000 bus. more than the 1923 
crop. The state produced 31,931,000 bus. 
of corn with a value of $62,520,000, or $29,- 
864,000 more than the value of the crop of 
1923. In grain sorghums 1,340,000 acres 
produced 29,614,000 bus. with a value of 
$22,803,000. In oats 1,168,000 acres pro- 
duced 30,368,000 bus., valued at $15,184,000; 
barley 139,000 acres, 3,406,000 bus., value 
$2,384,000; rye 36,408 acres, 491,508 bus., 
value $437,442. .The value of 2,017,400 tons 
of tame hay was $28,244,000 and of 505,000 
tons of wild hay $4,924,000. The total value 
of all crops, including $174,880,000 of cot- 
ton, was $427,234,000. 


To “Ask Freight Reductions. 


Flour millers of -Southwestern States 
and Nebraska and Missouri are to pre- 
sent an organized protest to trunk line 
railroads that have been petitioned by 
millers and grain dealers of Northwestern 
States to make freight rate reductions to 
points on the Atlantic seaboard. <A con- 
ference of millers is to be held in Kansas 
City Jan. 3, under call of Secretary Top- 
ping of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
for a discussion of the subject. Later in 
the week representatives of the league 
will hold a conference with railroad offi- 
cials in Chicago. 

It is contended that if reductions asked 
for are granted unfair discrimination 
di southwestern mills would be the 
result. 


The Oklahoma Millers’ League will be 
represented in the Kansas City conference 
by President J. Lloyd Ford of Shawnee, 
Secretary Frank Foltz of Oklahoma City 
and George Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co. of Oklahoma City. 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. M. Meacham, Correspondent. 


The first market day of the new year 
witnessed a slight setback in wheat prices 
towards the close after a strong opening 
and sharp advance. There was a very 
strong market on New Year’s eve on re- 
ports of heavy flour sales for export and 
active buying by both millers and exporter. 
Sentiment leans strongly to the bull side 
and the only bear argument is that the 
market is overbought and occasional set- 
backs from liquidation inevitable. 


Statistics appear to be more bullish the 
more closely examined and there is a very 
general opinion that after making due pro- 
vision for bread and seed the Canadian 
west has comparatively little wheat for 


export. There are rumors of government 
stepping in and safeguarding both the 
producer and consumer with regard to 


seeding and milling supplies. 

There will doubtless be every effort made 
to increase the wheat acreage in the Ca- 
nadian west for next season’s crop, but 
those in a position to know cannot see 
how any increase is possible. The acre- 
age of fall plowing in all three prairie 
provinces is small and this, of course, 
greatly adds to the amount of work to 
be done on the land in the spring. An 
early spring would be very favorable and 
a late. spring much the reverse. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued a mass of figures on the 
comparative values of the field crops of 
Canada for the last three years. The 
crop of 1924 is valued at $948,663,400 as 
compared with $899,166,200 in 1923 and 
$962,293,200 in 1922. The main feature of 
the report is the estimated increase in 
values over last year of $49,497,200. It is 
more than likely that when final returns on 
the 1924 crop are available that the in- 
crease in value will be found to be larger. 


Receipts throughout the week have been 
small partly due to the holiday season and 
extremely cold weather that has prevailed. 
But the fact must not be lost sight of that 
the stocks in the interior elevator are 
being rapidly cleaned out and many houses 
are already shut down for the season. 

The coarse grains have followed wheat 
and there has been considerable liqui- 
dation in them that has been well ab- 
sorbed. Flax sales in the middle of the 
week were heavy and this grain has ap- 
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parently gone into strong hands. Holders 
seem confident of their position. Generally 
all lines have started the new year pretty 
well evened up and the professions con- 
sider the situation as “‘healthy.’’ 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


The committee on hay and straw quota— 
tions of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 
merce for the month of January will con— 
sist of Messrs. George E. Morrison, Richard 
H. Diggs and H. D. Eidman. 

President A. W. Mears of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, who is also presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, has been invited to attend the an— 
nual dinner of the St. Louis Flour Club on 
Jan. 15. 

Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 
merce last week were H. L. Bodman, of 
Milmine, Bodman & Co., New York; H. D. 
Carter, of New York City, and J. M. Bond, 
of Chicago, Ill. 

Total stocks of grain in the several Bal- 
timore elevators at the close of 1924 
amounted to 9,761,000 bushels, of which 5,— 
437,600 bushels were rye. This is the great— 
est quantity of grain ever stored at one 
time in Baltimore. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., New York 
flour merchants, are negotiating with the 
Port Development Commission of this city 
for the lease of a waterfront warehouse, to 
be erected by the municipality and to be 
constructed especially for the handling of 
flour for export. 


As illustrative of the recent heavy 
movement of rye to Baltimore in the last 
few weeks, it might be stated that the re— 
ceipts of this grain for the month of De- 
cember alone were greater than the entire 
eleven months’ receipts, January 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1924, inclusive. 

The closing day of the old year on 
’Change here was comparatively tame in 
contrast with some of the jollifications held 
on New Year’s eve in former years. Every— 
body in the grain trade seemed anxious to 
forget 1924 and look with renewed ‘hope to 
the coming of 1925. A few cowbells and 
the explosion of several blank cartridges 
enlivened the close of the session. 


An all-day entertainment of steamship 
agents, brokers and shippers was conduct-— 
ed on Dec. 30 by the freight departments 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. at Pier 7, 
Locust Point, this city. Entertainment 
and refreshments were provided by the 
railroad company. During the intermission 
the guests inspected the recently completed 
new export elevator of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, one of the most modern and efficient 


-in the country. 


The names of the following gentlemen 
have been posted on the official bulletin 
board of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 
merce as_ the nominees for a_three-—year 
term as directors of the chamber, begin- 
ning the latter part of January: John J. 
Snyder, Edward Netre, Wm. T. Schackel— 
ford, Gustav Herzer, Jr., C. Wilmer Wat- 
kins. The board of directors is composed 
of fifteen members, five of whom retire an— 
nually, leaving ten holdover. directors. 
Those whose terms in the board will expire 
on Jan. 6, the date of the annual election 
for new directors, are: Vice-President of 
the Chamber, Charles P. Blackburn, Wal-— 


ter F. Macneal, J. Ross Myers and J.-A. 
Manger. 
MILWAUKEE. 


D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent, 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was closed all day on Thursday, Jan. 1, 
New Year’s day. 


The January rate of interest has been 
determined by the finance committee of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
6 per cent. 


Joseph Wagner, who has sold his feed 
and grain business at Beaver Dam, Wis., 
to Fred Meyer, was a Milwaukee visitor 
during the holiday period. 

C. E. Higbie of Rio, Wis., traveling rep— 
resentative with Deutsch & Sickert, this 
city, was a visitor at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Tuesday of last week. 


J. BE. Zaske, who travels in Wisconsin for 
the Ladisch-Stoppenbach Co., passed part 
of the holiday period in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Zaske's home is at Green Bay, is. 


Car receipts at Milwaukee for the year 
1924 totaled 33,670 cars, as follows: Wheat, 
6,171 cars; corn, 9,164 cars; oats, 8,825 cars: 
barley, 7,165 cars; rye, 1,999 cars; flax, 
346 cars. 


Receipts of cash grain at Milwaukee dur— 
ing the past week were 135 cars barley, 104 
corn,. 153 oats, 20 wheat, 36 rye,.6 flax, 3 
miscellaneous; total, 457 cars, against 439 
iar before, 290 a year ago and 754 in 

Shipments of cash grain from Milwaukee 
during the week ending Jan. 3 were 106,- 
575 bus. oats, 31,625 corn, 57,840 barley, 20,- 
250 wheat, 22,650 rye; total, 238,940 bus., 
against 284,426 the preceding week and 
648,145 a year ago. 


W. M. RICHARDSON 
RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROOK 
GRAIN,FLOUR and ILL FBEDS 
THE BOURSE, LA » PA. 

Gant ena atonal reins 
lommerc c) 6, , 
Members ChambonotComumennni hile detainees 
Tllinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
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Milwaukee milling output for the past 
week consisted of 5,500 barrels of wheat 
flour, as compared with 5,000 barrels the 
previous week and 3,500 last year. Re- 
ceipts were 11,200 barrels, as compared 
with 23,450 last year, and shipments were 
7,370 barrels, as compared with 7,980 last 
year. 

W. A. Zahn has resigned as secretary 
and severed all connections with the Chas. 
A. Krause Milling Co. of this city. Mr. 
Zahn had been identified with the firm for 
many years and is very popular among the 
trade. He is not expected to retire from 
business, but as yet has made no announce— 
ment of his plans. E 


Slight reaction from the upward course 
of values occurred the past week.in the 
Milwaukee market. Rye is 5@6c lower for 
the period, oats 3@3%c, corn 3@4c, while 
wheat is unchanged to 2c lower. Premiums 
for spring varieties are better. Barley is 
1@2c higher. The movement was moder— 
ate and the demand good. 


Arthur Teweles of the firm of Teweles & 
Brandies at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., who is 
well known to the feed and grain trade of 
this territory, was the first registered 
guest of 1925 at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. Edward Pick, of Pick Bros., 
West Bend, Wis., was second, and David 
Rosenheimer of Kewaskum, Wis., third. 


State callers at the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce during the past week in- 
cluded: H. C. La Febre of Green Bay, M. 
Chudicoff of Marinette, A. E. Anderson of 
Algoma, Theodore Edwards of McFarland, 
A. W. Ruck of Cedarburg, L. H. Sloan and 
J. Utter, representatives of the Springfield 
Milling Co. at Madison, and Joseph Free of 
Columbus. 

Richard Mohr of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Peter Yudin of Manistee, Mich., A. J. Hin- 
ston of Sheldon, Ia., W. A. Powers of 
Bozeman, Mont., D. Denaher of Chicago, 
H. W. Hensey of Birmingham, Ala., and 
C. Morris of the Washburn—Crosby feed 
department, Minneapolis, Minn:, were 
among visitors at the Chamber of Com- 
merce during the past week. 


_ Locked in a blazing barn while attempt-— 
ing to rescue a horse, S. Makowski, pro- 
prietor of a feed store at 809 Lincoln ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, escaped death on Jan. 2 
by fighting his way through burning hay 
and jumping from the hay loft window to 
the ground beneath. The fire damaged the 
barn, the store, the family residence above 
the store, a warehouse adjoining the store, 
and killed the horse, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $25,000. 


Members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce held their annual New Year 
frolic on the afternoon of the last day of 
1924. All business of the organization was 
halted shortly before noon, after which 
variations in market quotations were 
treated with complete disdain. A negro 
orchestra demanded all the attention usu— 
ally given the tickers and board and jazz 
tunes filled the hall from noon until mid— 
afternoon. Matt Kleiser was in charge of 
the arrangements. 


Many incidents of the past were recalled 
to members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce recently by the visit of G. AL 
tenhofen of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Alten— 
hofen formerly conducted a_ progressive 
and successful grain and feed business at 
Random Lake, Wis., and is very popular 
among the trade. He retired several years 
ago and moved to California, but was vis- 
iting in Wisconsin during the holiday 
period and called on friends at the Cham— 
ber on Wednesday of last week. 


William Degentesh, vice-president of the 
Degentesh Bros. Co., coal and feed dealers 
at Twenty-eighth and Forest Home avenue, 
this city, was found dead in his garage 
shortly after his return from the office on 
Jans Emergency hospital physicians 
attributed death to natural causes. Mr. 
Degentesh was born in Milwaukee in 1884 
and has been associated with the Degen- 
tesh Company for more than twenty years. 
He is survived by his widow, five children, 
his mother, three brothers and two sisters. 


The La Budde Feed & Grain Co. of Mil- 
waukee has opened a new branch office at 
Spencer, Ia. The office did its first busi- 
ness on Jan. 2 and is under the manage- 
ment of Claude B. Martin, who has been 
engaged in the grain business at Spencer 
for many years and is well known to the 
trade. The actitivities of the office will be 
restricted to buying grain and soliciting 
the same on consignment. Announcement 
of the acquisition of the new branch office 
was made by Carl Holton, manager of the 
grain division of the La Budde firm. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 

Charles G. Glenn, formerly of the West 
Coast Grain Co., has accepted a position 
with the Sperry Flour Co. 

J. C. Hodge, president of the Atlas Mill- 
ing Co., returned the first of last week 
from a business trip through northern 
California. 

At the annual meeting of the Grain & 
Hay Traffic Association of Los Angeles, 
held Dee. 18, the following officers were 
D. J. Dunne, 


elected for the ensuing year: 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesale Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exclusively 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
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president; J. J. Fisher, vice-president: D. 
Davis, treasurer, and C. G. White, sec- 
retary. 

Jack Noyes, a prominent grain man of 
Portland, Ore., was a guest of the Atlas 


Milling Co. on the floor of the Exchange 


one day last week. 


The Atlas Milling Co. suffered a very 
disastrous fire Dec. 31 in their office, caus- 
ing a loss of all their minor records and 
papers, but fortunately the books in the 
safe were not disturbed. The origin of 
the fire was electric wires. The loss was 
well covered by insurance. 


The California State Fair will last five 
months every year, if a movement fos- 
tered by the State Fair Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation is approved by the state govern- 
ment. The association urges that the 
exposition opens in Sacramento in April 
each year and continue until September. 


The Los Angeles Grain Exchange held 
a delightful Christmas luncheon in the 
rooms of the exchange on Dec. 24, which 
was followed by a musical program by 
the members under the direction of J. C. 
Hodge of the Atlas Milling Co. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated for the 
occasion by the entertainment committee. 
About 90 members were present and a 
most wonderful time was had by all. 


Employes of the Nicholls Grain & Milling 
Co. were presented with Christmas bo- 
nuses, amounting to $5 for every year of 
service of each employe. Inasmuch as 
many Nicholls employes have been with 
the company for quite a number of years, 
these gifts were of a very. substantial 
nature in many instances. The occasion 
for this celebration, which took place Dec. 
23, was a regular monthly meeting of the 
Nicholls Orange Brand Club in the main 
offices of the company on Santa Fe ave- 
nue, and the presentation from the Christ- 
mas tree was proceeded by a mammoth 
party. A giant pine tree had been brought 
from Mr. Nicholls’ place in the high Sier- 
ras and erected as the center of attrac- 
tion, from which depended more than 100 
cash presents for the members of the 
Orange Brand Club. Music, games and a 
talk by Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, as 
well as delightful refreshments, added to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Many stock- 
holders were also present and joined in 
the festivities. 


Cash Markets. 


The market conditions at this terminal 
have remained*very good. The demand 
for all kinds of stock foods has been in- 
creasing, creating a market for all ar- 
rivals during the week and leaving empty 
railroad tracks. The grain market has 
_been particularly active and there has 
been a great movement of grain sor- 
ghums and Indian corn. No. 3 yellow corn 
is easy quotable at $2.60 to $2.65, with No. 
2 at 5c higher. Kafir corn is being offered 
at $2.35 for January shipments, and $2.35 
is being offered for local milo maize and 
$2.25 for eastern. No. 2 western red wheat, 
recleaned, is bringing from $3 to $3.05 per 
hundred and Utah-Idaho mill run is quota- 
ble at $41 per _ ton. There is but little 
trading in barley at the present time, 
owing to the fact that heavy deliveries 
for December sales made some months 
prior are being made. Ground feeds are 
very active, yet the prices are practically 
unchanged since one week ago. Kansas 
bran is quotable at $37 per ton and alfalfa 
products remain firm. Medium’ ground 
meal is bringing $33 and molasses alfalfa 
mixed $31 per ton. Cottonseed meal is 
moving a little better at a price of $42 
es Rolled barley is still selling 
at b 


The hay situation has changed some- 
what as the demand for alfalfa_has been 
increasing and with the light receipts for 
the week has boosted the price up $1 per 
ton and No. 1 alfalfa is now selling at $26, 
No. 2 at $24. The grain hay market is 
very weak, with light demand and shows 
a decline of $1 per ton. No. 1 barley hay 
is selling at $28 and No. 1 oat at $31. The 
prospect for the hay crop for the coming 
season is very good so far and with a few 
weeks of continued warm weather there 
will be consider°ble pasturage. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


E. G. Berry was registered as a visitor 
at the Merchants’ Exchange Friday. 


Receipts for the week were 100 cars of 
corn, 47 cars of oats and 21 of alfalfa meal. 
Nobody is disposed to buy ahead of re- 
quirements as they see them. 


E, E. Buxton, well known grain broker, 
appeared on ’change early in the week 
with a broken right arm. He tried to 
crank a car Christmas Day. He is local 
champion trap shot, but is on the retired 
list for a time. 


Business has shown very little improve- 
ment since the new year opened, but signs 
are still favorable and it is expected that 
as soon as inventories are completed there 
will be better buying. It will be some 
time before business will expand with 
those who “furnish’’ planters as farming 
operations will not get under way until 
then. Transactions have been light, and 
cash prices have not been any too strong, 
although white corn is nearer to yellow 
than in some time. Track quotations are 
$1.27 for 3 white, $1.25 for 3 mixed and 
$1.29 for 3 yellow. Oats have been rather 
slow and slightly easier, track 3 white 
quotable Saturday at 64l4%4c to 65c, with 
asked prices higher. 


The annual election of the Merchants’ 
Exchange is to be Saturday, Jan. 10, and 
the campaigning is already under way. 
Following the primary method of choosing 
candidates, the following are to be voted 
for: President, Sim F. Clark and L. P. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


FOR RESULTS 


CHIFFLIN With You 
PECIAL 
ERVIGE«s 


Cook; vice-presidents, Thomas B. Jones 
and J. J. Wade, Sr.; directors, W. R. Smith, 
Vaniz, S. E. Rison, S. T. Pease, C. S. Ken- 
ney, E. W. Sommer, W. P. Browne, V. L. 
Rogers, Walter M. Browne, E. E. Ander- 
son, John M. Trenholm, L. B. Lovitt, W. 
P. Battle, J. T. Russell, W. A. Hall, John 
B. Edgar and T. B. Andrews. Eight direc- 
tors are. to be chosen. Balloting will be 
between 10 and 2 o’clock, and the usual 
lunch and entertainment will be had. 


Official announcement has been made 
that the four sweet feed companies, in- 
cluding one in Meridian, Miss., controlled 
by local people, had formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of greater and in- 
creased economic facilities for purchasing, 
manufacturing and distributing their prod- 
ucts. This the merger rumored for sev- 
eral weeks as under way and includes 
Edgar-Morgan Co., Pease & Dwyer Co., 
Royal Feed & Milling Co., Memphis; Royal 
Feed & Milling Co., Meridian, Miss.; and 
Superior Feed Co. The announcement 
states that each will retain its corporate 
identity, and there will be no change in 
management except for such improvements 
as the new organization may be able to 
produce. Further details of the merger 
are promised within the next few weeks 
by those engineering it. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were Galen Jones, Gleichan, 
Alta.; L. O. Street, Woodward, Okl.; E. H. 
Barrett, Flagler, Colo.; . L. Cowgill, 
Carthage, Mo.; Leo Chapman, Great Bend, 
Kan.; F. A. Woodward, Fort Scott, Kan., 
and C. W. Helston, McPherson, Kan. 


W. O. Atkeson, head of the Missouri 
Grain Inspection Department, has_ been 
asked by Governor Hyde to resign before 
Sam Baker takes the office of governor. 
Mr. Atkeson is standing pat on the ground 
that his commission does not expire until 
April 15, 1927. Mr. Atkeson is a Repub- 
lican. His management of the bureau has 
been satisfactory. 


James H. Anderson, editor of the Kansas 
City Labor News, secured a little publicity 
this week by demanding an investigation 
by the Department of Justice and the De- 


Th 


HARRY C. GAMAGE, 
President-elect, 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


partment of Agriculture of a charge that 
manipulators in Chicago, notably Arthur 
Cutten and James A, Patten, are violating 
the Capper-Tincher anti-grain gambling 
act. Anderson was advised by Howard M. 
Gore, secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to place all information as to 
“corners”? in the hands of J. W. T. Duvel, 
Chicago, supervisor of grain exchanges. 
Gamage’s Election Made Easy. 


Withdrawal of H. J. Diffenbaugh from 
the race assured the election of Harry C. 
Gamage as president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade January 6. There were no 
other nominees. Mr. Gamage served the 
exchange in 1924 as first vice-president. In 
1923 he was secona vice-president and prior 
to that he was a director for two years. 
He has been a member of the Board of 
Trade since 1917. He is treasurer of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., having begun his 
connection with that firm in 1906 after 
brief service in the offices of the Vander- 
slice-Lynds Co. and the Rosenbaum inter- 
ests. 


Mr. Gamage was born in Fort Madison, 
Ia., 38 years ago. We is married. The 
family includes two daughters, 10 and 12 
years old, liivng at 3911 Tracy avenue. 


r Consignments and Offers To-Arrive 
Of Wheat, Corn and Oats 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & Co. 


Board of Trade 
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Mr. Gamage has various club connec- 
tions. He is vice-president of the Kan- 
sas City Grain Club and has memberships 
in the Kansas City Club, the Hillcrest 
Country Club, the Automobile Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a Shriner. 


Grain Business in 1924. 

Total receipts of grain in Kansas City 
during 1924 were 127,271,150 bus., the larg- 
est since 1921. The volume exceeded that 
of 1923 by 23,245,250 bus. Wheat receipts 
were 90,822,650 bus., as compared with 68,- 
733,900 for the preceding year; corn, 23,- 
112,500 bus., against 17,575,000; oats, 7,692,- 
500 bus., against 13,984,200; rye, 323,400 
bus., against 337,700; barley, 682,500 bus., 
against 1,623,000; kafir and milo, 4,637,600 
bus. against 1,772,100. In all cereals except 
kafirs the top prices for the year were 
recorded in the final month. The great 
increase in the volume of grain handled 
was largely a result of the extraordinary 
marketing of wheat after harvest to se- 
cure the advancing prices. Total _ ship- 
ments of grain for the year were 82,282,- 
050 bus., against 52,973,650 in 1923. The 
Kansas City flour output, based on weekly 
reports of mills, was 5,549,000 bbls., or 662,- 
000 more than was officially shown in 1923. 
This may prove to be too high. More than 
656,000 bbls. of country flour were handled 
in Kansas City, as well as 57,480 tons of 
millfeeds. The shipments of flour were 
6,062,225 bbls., while those of millfeeds were 
271,280 tons. 


Into the New Home. 


After an occupancy of 28 years, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade vacated the old 
Board of Trade building, at Highth and 
Wyandotte streets December 31. The first 
business day of the new year, January 2, 
found the exchange in its magnificent new 
14-story building, on the southeast corner 
of Tenth and Wyandotte streets. The final 
two hours of the last market session before 
the removal were given over to a “fan- 
dango,’’ in which the younger members of 
the exchange and their clerks and ste- 
nographers engaged in dancing to the mu- 
sic of a negro jazz orchestra. Everybody 
wore gaudy headgear and carried a rat- 
tler or a horn. The air was full of con- 
fetti and paper ribbons. It was a big 
jamboree, during which both cash and 
Sane trading practically was impos- 
sible. 


The resumption of business in the new 
building on Friday, was informal, but it 
proved to be a most impressive affair. The 
local bankers and other friends of the grain 
men sent many bouquets of flowers and hun- 
dreds of men and women visitors crowded 
the trading hall. Over the radio President 
Allen Logan broadcasted a new year greet- 
ing to the territory surrounding Kansas 
City, and there were many telegraphic re- 
sponses. The first telegram from the new 
building was sent by EH. D. Bigelow, as- 
sistant to the president, addressed to John 
Fennelly, chairman of the committee that 
negotiated the building contract. Mr. Fen- 
nelly is in Baltimore, where he has been 
sick for some time. B. C. Christopher and 
B. F. Hargis made the first trade in corn 
futures and a similar honor in wheat fu- 
tures went to Alex. McKenzie and Howard 
Vanderslice. The initial cash grain trans- 
action was between Henry Lichtig and 
HB. M. Jolley, based on a car of No. 2 white 
Kafir. R. H. Sturtevant sold the first car 
of wheat to Fred W. Lake. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 357 cars, 
against 428 a week ago and 263 a year ago. 
Declines and advances followed one an- 
other in quick succession, as in the case of 
futures, making a very irregular market 
for both hard and soft winter wheat. 
There was very good buying of the milling 
grades of hard and dark, while ordinary 
and low grades were slow. At the close 
prices were generally 2@3c lower than on 
the previous Saturday, with No. 1 on a 
range of $1.70@1.90, No. 2 at $1.70@1.89, 
No. 3 at $1.69@1.88 and No. 4 at $1.68@1.87. 
Soft wheat was in small supply, as usual. 
It was well taken, mostly by mills. The 
upper grades were shaded about le, but 
some sales of No. 3 were up 1@2c. Final 
quotations were: No. 1, $1.87@1.92; No. 2, 
$1.85@1.91; No. 3, $1.83@1.89; No. 4, $1.81 
@1.87. Shipments and mill withdrawals 
from elevators reduced the total stocks 
605,000 bus., to 14,898,000, as compared with 
13,118,000 last year. Though export sales 
were rumored at the Gulf ports, Kansas 
City houses did not confirm any business 
of that kind. In fact, the foreign situa- 
tion was characterized as very dull. Ad- 
ditional snow gave assurance as to the wel- 
fare of the growing crop in most parts of 
the Southwest. There were a few com- 
plaints from Oklahoma as to exposed fields. 


Corn—Receipts, 438 cars, against 71l a 
week ago and 313 a year ago. Prices had 
an uneven course, as in the wheat market. 
The best buying was on declines, including 
feeding orders as well as absorption by ele- 
vator men. The hedging basis was 64%e 
under May for No. 2 mixed, as a rule. 
Corn closed %c to 2e lower than a week 
ago, as follows: No. 2 white, $1.20@1.20%4; 
No. 3, $1.19@1.20; No. 2 mixed, $1.16%@ 
1.17; No. 3, $1.15%@1.16; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.20%@1.21; No. 3, $1.19146@1.20. ~ There 
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HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
| swatious sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


SULPHUR 


Highest quality for bleaching 
grains. Guaranteed 99.5% pure 
and entirely free from arsenic. 
Quick shipment from mines or 


nearby stocks. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mines: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Western Representative: 
F. W. Lewis, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


— 
Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Chamber of Commerce 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 
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MILWAUKEE. WIS. | 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA. ILL. 


Peoria offers a strong outlet for 
CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


teresa el tba agi cia cg 


S. O.S. : 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specialising in 
MILLING WHEAT 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 


Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 


C. ef C, Buffalo, N.Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties. 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W. T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices wili interest every feed buyer. 
eurservice is both prompt and satisfactory. 


Wow cover the entire Northwest and 
Let us know your requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX CITY 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


Est. 1869 OMAHA 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Omaha, Neb. 


Grain Exchange 


was an increase of 589,000 bus. in local 
stocks, to 3,816,000, against 963,000 last 
year. Weather permitting, there may be 
liberal receipts from Kansas and Nebraska 
for several wee«s to come. Elevator men 


are hoping for an expanding demand in 
Texas and the South during the next few 
weeks. There is nothing definite regard- 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 


Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEBR, 


Iowa, instead of 
buys cars here 


ing the export outlook. 
shipping to Kansas City, 
occasionally. 

Oats—Receipts, 66 cars, against 75 a week 
ago and 77 a year ago. Consignments were 
less than purchases to arrive. Therefore, 
offerings were light. Demand was limited 
to a few local feeding orders and the mar- 
ket was slow and weak. At the close white 
oats were 2c lower and red oats were off 
1@1%c, as follows: No. 2 white, 60c; No. 
3, 5914c; No. 1 red, 60%c; No. 2, 60c. 
Southern demand was less active than a 
week ago, but holders are counting on big 
sales southward as spring approaches. The 
slight premium of red oats over white is 
attributed to seed requirements. Total 
stocks increased 86,000 bus. during the 
week, to 2,249,000, against 1,583,000 a year 
ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 91 cars, against 
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197 a week ago and 45 a year ago. Ship- 
ping demand was about equal to the ar- 
rivals. Prices changed slightly. Kafir 
closed unchanged to 1c lower and milo was 
off 1@2c per cwt., as follows: No. 2 white 
Kafir, $1.83; No. 3, $1.81@1.82; No. 4, $1.79 
@1.81; No. 2 milo, $1.93@1.94; No. 3, $1.92@ 
1.93; No. 4, $1.90@1.91. Stocks in the ele- 
vators were unchanged, standing Saturday 
at 209,000 bus., against 67,000 last year. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
Wendell Moore, representative of the 


Moore Grain Co. at New York, is spend- 
ing a vacation at his home in Duluth. He 
asserted that exporters at the seaboard 
are looking forward to a continuance of 
foreign demand until the present stocks of 
wheat and other grains held in the east 
have been disposed of. 


Members of the Duluth Clearing House 
Association will hold their annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Jan. 6 for the election of 
two directors to serve for a term of three 
years. The terms of two directors, W. J. 
McCabe and M. L. Jenks will expire. 
George F. Foster is the manager of the 
clearing house association. 


Stocks of all grains in Duluth and Su- 
perior elevators as on Jan. 1 aggregated 
24,772,000 bushels, including 9,033,000 bush- 
els of wheat. At the present rate of 
movement from the country, it is esti- 
mated that elevator space would be avail- 
able about early in March. In-case of 
emergency boats are available in the har- 
bor to take on storage cargoes, so that 
operators here are sanguine of being able 
to take care of the movement up till 
around the opening of navigation. 


Frank C. Tenney, manager of the Ten- 
ney Co.’s grain business on the Du- 
luth market, has left for Boston to as- 
sume the presidency and management of 
the Clifton Manufacturing Co., a rubber 
manufacturing enterprise conducted by 
his father up till the time of his death 
several months ago. Mr. Tenney’s pres- 
ent plans are to remain in Boston for the 
next six or eight months, and then he will 
be governed by circumstances. His posi- 
tion with the Tenney Co. at Duluth is 
being filled temporarily by Fred C. Thomas, 
its secretary. 


Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will hold their annual nomination meeting 
on Saturday, Jan. 10, when candidates for 
president, vice-president, three directors, 
three members of the board of arbitration 
and three members of the board of ap- 
peals will be nominated. The following 
are those whose terms of office expire: 
President, G. H. Spencer; vice-president, 
P. H. Ginder; directors, W. W. Bradbury, 
G. E. Robson and B. Stockman; board of 
arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. Mc- 
Cabe and BH. A. Vivian, and board of ap- 
peals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl and 
W. C. Mitchell. 

New high records for all time were set 
in receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth elevators during the calendar year 
ended Dec. 31 last. Receipts of all grains 
aggregated 192,122,489 bushels, including 
189,646,289 bushels of domestic and 3,066,- 
200 bushels of bonded grain. Domestic 
wheat receipts were reported at 99,119,748 
bushels; corn at 900,954 bushels; oats at 
20,075,037 bushels; barley at 12,085,001 
bushels; rye at 41,220,732 bushels and flax- 
seed at 15,644,817 bushels. Shipments from 
the elevators aggregated 182,375,659 bush- 
els, including 180,346,107 bushels of domes- 
tic and 2,529,532 bushels of bonded. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


Herbert Pond has been admitted 
general partner in the firm of 
Andrus & Co. 


R. F. Straub has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Bunge-North 
American Grain Co. and will no longer 
represent that firm on the Produce Ex- 
change. 


There was a fair export trade in wheat 
during the week and sales totaled around 
five million bushels. Most of the business 
appeared to be in Manitoba wheats, but 
there was also a fair business in Duluth 
spring wheats, and some scattered sales of 
American winters and durums were made. 

During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: W. L. Harvey of 
Minneapolis; P. N. Billington, E. F. Hol- 
laran, G. P. Reuter and J. Aronson, all of 
Chicago; W. W. Danforther of St. Louis; 
L. R. Godfrey of Winnipeg and C. T. San- 


as a 
W. 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 


Marshall, Minn. 


both of New 


ford and L. Eisemann, 
Orleans. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, Jan. 3, 1925.—The feature in 
the flour trade during the past week cen- 
tered in the export line with sales of from 
three to four cargoes of Canadian flour 
made to Russia. This followed business 
of some two cargoes made only a few 
weeks ago. At the same time there were 
reports here that English millers had sold 
direct five cargoes. 


Aside from this development trade oper- 
ations in the local flour market were ex- 
tremely quiet, natural with the holiday 
tendency. Prices, however, were firm. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.75 to 
$9.25, soft winter straights $8.50 to $8.75 
and hard winter straights $8.65 to $9.25 
per 196 lbs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


At Port Richmond 1,240 cars wheat, 56 
barley, and 20 oats; total, 1,316 cars. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
Jan. 2 were 404,593 bushels of wheat. 


The third annual student grain show of 
the Pennsylvania State College will be held 
Jan. 15, 16 and 17 at State College. 


At 29th street elevator 21 cars oats, 9 
mixed grains, 9 corn, 1 barley, 1 peas, 1 
rye and 1 wheat; total, 40 cars. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending Jan. 3 were: Flour, 38,921 bblis:; 
wheat 727,456 bus.; corn, 5,494 bus.; and 
oats, 27,084 bus. 


John H. Young, chief flour inspector of 
the Commercial Exchange, also died on 
Dec. 30, after several months of illness 
with cancer. 


During the month of December, 1924, 
the following cars of grain were unloaded * 
at Girard Point: Wheat, 1,891 cars; corn, 
27 cars; rye, 76 cars; total, 1,494. 


G. P. Lemont, head of the feed and grain 
business of E. K. Lemont & Son, has gone 
back to Pinehurst, N. C., with his wife 
and daughter, where they will remain dur- 
ing the winter. 

Clarence S. Woolman of the Hales- 
Hunter Co., Chicago, hay and grain mer- 
chants, who has been spending the holi- 
days with his brother, Walter K. Woolman 
of S. C. Woolman & Co., has returned to 
his home in Chicago. 


Sydney Danby Conwell, head of the firm 
of S. D. Conwell & Co., wholesale dealers 
in bakers’ supplies and for many years a 
member of the Commercial Exchange, died 
on Wednesday last of pneumonia after a 
week’s sickness, in his 53rd year. 

The following out of town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the week: Paul W. Phillips, Sud- 


dlersville, Md.; Geo. W. Witmer, Selins- 
grove, Pa.; T. W. Drews, Chicago; Thomas 
Rhoades. Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. W. Kenyon, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Louis N. Osmond, New 
oe City; C. S. Kieser, Waverly, N. Y.; 


- S. Breyer, Buffalo; W. Hutchner, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Stanley R. Miller, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Elmer Bucky, Littlestown, Pa. 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 3.—The market con- 
tinues firm in sympathy with wheat, but 
buyers operate cautiously and mostly in 
resale stock for present requirements, 
which can be bought at some concession 
from current quotations. The mills on the 
other hand are holding out for full prices, 
believing that values will not be much 
lower before the arrival of a new crop. 

Receipts for the week were 38,921 bbls. 
We quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-Ib. 
jute sacks: soft winter straight, western, 


$8.25@8.50; soft winter straight, near-by, 
$8@8.25; hard winter straight, $9@9.50; 


hard winter short patent, $9.50@10; spring 
first clear, $8.50@9; spring patent, $9.50@ 
9.75; spring short patent, $9.90@10.10; 
fancy spring and city mills patent family 
brands, $10.45@11.10. Rye flour, $8.30@ 
8.80 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 
Buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


It has been reported that a sale of 100,- 
000 bushels of Canadian oats has been 
made for January shipment at 74c C. i. f. 
Havana. 


Standard Blackstrap Molasses is very 
firm at 14c per gallon f. o. b. tank cars 
New Orleans; light blackstrap is quoted at 
15¢e per gallon. 


W. H. Osborn, president of the American 
Baltic Chartering & Shipping Co., has re- 
turned from a business visit to Chicago_ 
and New York. 


Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,984,000 bushels; corn, 445,000 
bushels; oats, 273,000 bushels; rye, 36,000 
puaheld. Cars on tracks: Wheat, 69; corn, 
82. 


The S. S. Mont Agel loaded with grain 
and miscellaneous cargo was badly dam- 
aged during a severe fog in the harbor 
this week. The S. S. Mont Agel ‘was 
rammed by the tank ship W. L. Steed. The 
damage has not as yet been ascertained, 
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but it will be necessary for the S. S. Mont 
Agel to go into dry dock for extensive re- 


pairs. VV E E K E S 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. COMMISSION CO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


The property formerly operated by Fau- 
eett Milling Co., located at Seventh and 
Olive Sts., has been reopened by the St. 
Joseph Milling Co., a corporation capital- 
ized in the amount of $160,000. Charles 
Smolin is president, D. P. Moore, vice- 
president; S. Levin, secretary, and S. wheat crop has suffered more or less, but 
Leavitt, treasurer. Mr. Moore has been just what extent cannot at this time be 
connected with the Marshall Hall Grain determined. Temperatures in the Panhan- 
Co. for the past few years; he has trans- dle went as far as six below zero, while 
ferred his representation on the St. Joseph Fort Worth minimum showed six above 
Grain Exchange to the St. Joseph Milling zero, San Antonio ten above zero, Houston 
Co. and will represent them on the trading and Galveston twenty above. Very little 
floor. The corn flour milling capacity of moisture was derived from the snow and 
this concern is 500 barrels daily and feed sleet, and a general soaking rain is badly 
160 tons daily. Storage is at present 60,000 needed over the entire state. 
bushels, with 40,000 additional in process of Business. 


construction. 4 Business the past two weeks has been 

Receipts of all grains at St. Joseph for highly satisfactory and most dealers re- 
1924 totaled 27,818,650 bushels, a banner port a satisfactory December and very sat- 
year in the history of the St. Joseph grain jsfactory business for the year. Mills are 
market. The previous high record was in reducing their runs and most of them are 
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ain mpany 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U. S. A. Operating Brooklyn St. Elevater 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


Sales Office for the Convenience \. 
of Exatera Bagers 846 Pierce Bldg. 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office St. Louis 


Lamar, Colo. 


1922. Arrivals for the past five years fol- 


Year. 

UVES hee et or It, Ace ac are 27,818,650 bu. 
Desa cle oaks 0 aa. ava) Save ierous © aueielqere 22,754,750 bu. 
PR ears ea cai 3 ocieehative viel steietshe.ce.« 26,944,950 bu. 
BED Aeneas cet ere ae eelate 5.6 23,844,850 bu. 
PRD OU. ac amstetela ss «Vista anette’ es 15,776,800 bu. 


Average receipts of years 1919 to 1923, 
inclusive, is 21,470,930 bushels. Total ship- 
ments for 1924 were 14,247,800 bushels. 
These figures indicate a difference between 
the inbound and outbound carloads of 13,- 
570,850 bushels, which was absorbed here 
by mills and industries during the year. 
Consumption figures on the same basis for 
1923 show 10,280,350 bushels. 


The Chicago Great Western elevator was 
destroyed by fire early in 1924 and detract- 
ed 125,000 bushels from the total public 
storage. At the close of 1924 public sto- 
rage at St. Joseph totaled 2,250,000 bush- 
els; private, 1,317,000 bushels. Wheat flour 
milling capacity amounts to 9,000 barrels 
daily; corn milling, 2,500 barrels, and feed 
milling, 2,010 tons daily. 


No membership transfers were made on 
the Exchange during the past year. Thir- 
ty-four firms are represented on the Ex- 
change. 


Officers of the Exchange for 1924 were: 
HE. Hastings, president; C. A. Geiger, 
vice president; Nelson K. Thomas, secre- 
tary; F. L. Ford, treasurer. Messrs. C. L. 
Scholl and W. M. Huff have been nomi- 
nated for president for 1925 and Messrs. 
. A. Geiger and S. A. Penny for vice 
president. 
Comparative receipts and shipments, St. 
Joseph, Mo., of all grains for 1924 and 
1923. Figures are in bushels: 


Receipts— 1924. 1923. 
IW GAG vies tetas! bute sin ore 13,651,400 10,150,000 
BELT Scars eats siete weirs 12,226,500 10,165,500 


MNOS MAIZE 02 's.0s\e sare asad 10,500 30,000 
PEO teh eee ime apis rites Sl yS15,000 22,754,760 
Shipments— 

“ile RSE Oi = ee oa ara 4,923,800 4,110,400 

MOL sn tech araisuareve ar hale 8,637,000 7,308,000 

PERE RSIUS sfoucien) +. ok caecp shoe he 634,000 974,000 

UE ce ee ees 28,500 22,500 

Mra Sirs has 15.1<p22003) Saws wwe 24,500 38,500 

BREAD § cial cease anja e's wntcaas “Ae 10,500 

PURESOMRINADN ZS 550.5, ss loteergic  ceiaicre.s 0 10,500 
BOCA? weniate sie eiaacve ale as 14,247,800 12,474,400 


Receipts and shipments, St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the month of Dec., 1924, with totals 
for the year, and comparative figures for 
1923. Figures are in bushels: 


Receipts— 1924. 1923. 
BNA CH Oe tecrehe:s:3:6 0 o's esisio 942,200 624,400 
OU Soe ee 1,222,500 1,150,500 
EIS) on Se Ae ees 122,000 200,000 
LE toe teh ae ce rr i 7,500 
Ui lle y eee ioe 3,500 17,500 
PSS ATEC ME eo nacic's aicis a do's «6 WOO ee sien 
EUG SANBIZE eee cece es 1,500 8,000 

PE GOEARMEIOC, | shealctcsl dergiese 2,296,200 2,002,900 

Total for year™..5.... 27,818,650 22,754,750 

Shipments— 
ALY ee ec 434,000 184,800 
ONE Sie ec ene ose 639,000 733,500 
REEL rare Pub aioss.«' « es cis/oldih Pane 30,000 72,000 
BOE sits a ahs, 0:3 evarsterziorcvate W000’ 2% a ae 
BELONG Pe tii sic:co ec eeaiiemele  - calérs o.< 12,250 
TRU RETAA ZOE, Sits a Cecminier.| cerns. 3,000 

BRON eG Cire sain sie hie 1,110,500 1,005,550 

otal for year %.3:.. 14,247,800 12,474,400 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
Weather. 


Weather in Texas the past two weeks 
has been the severest in the history of the 
weather bureau, with extremely low tem- 
peratures and snow and ice reported as far 
south as Galveston and Brownsville. This 
Severe storm found most of the wheat and 
other grain protected by an ice covering, 
and since the weather has moderated it is 
found that all of the winter sown oats 
have been killed, and reports as shown by 
the local newspapers indicate that the 


on a daylight run, while some of the larg- 
er mills are running full high. They re- 
port a fair demand for flour at the pres- 
ent basis of $9.30 for high patent deliv- 
ered, and shipping instructions are being 
received on old bookings, which are grad- 
ually getting cleaned up. Premiums on 
wheat are not as satisfactory as they have 
been and are nearer the export basis than 
any time the past three or four months, 
but with prospects lighter receipts of wheat 
it is believed that the mills will be forced 
to draw on elevatér stocks for their re- 
quirements, and to raise their bids over 
export basis to draw the wheat from the 


country. 
Wheat. 


Wheat receipts have been steady the 
past two weeks with a fair demand, suffi- 
cient to absorb all offered and track sales 
meet with attractive bids and today’s val- 
ues are as follows delivered Texas Group 
One points: No. 1 soft red winter wheat, 
$2.02; No. 1 80% red, $1.97; No. 1 dark 
sie $1.88; No. 1 hard, $1.86; No. 1 durum, 
1.82. 


Corn. 


Corn receipts the past week is rather 
heavy and demand somewhat slower, ex- 
cept on white which continues to bring a 
fair price, although shippers from interior 
markets are of such volume as to bring 
purchases below terminal basis. Yellow 
and mixed corn are rather slow with lib- 
eral offerings and elevators are _ well 
stocked and satisfactory sales are slowly 
made. Today No. 2 white corn is worth 
$1.35, No. 2 yellow $1.31, No. 2 mixed 
$1.27, group 1. 

Oats. 


Oat receipts continue rather light with 
a fair demand at a better premium, and 
dealers are showing more inclination to 
buy than previously, and today No. 3 white 
oats are selling at 69 cents group one, 
while February shipments would bring a 
cent a bushel more. 


Milo and Kafir. 


Milo and kafir have taken some decline 
the past few days, owing to fewer offering 
and slower demand and today No. 3 or 
better yellow milo is selling at $2 basis 
delivered Texas group 1 points, while No. 3 
or better white kafir is bringing $1.90. 


Cane Seed. 


Cane seed is somewhat weaker on re- 
ceipts with freer offerings and demand is 
somewhat slower and today 80 per cent 
germination red top is selling at $2.15 
group 1, while black amber is_ bringing 
about $2.05 group 1. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 
Frank Maguire, who suffered the loss of 
his wife last week, will seek rest in a 
month’s stay at Asheville, N. C. 
Total stocks of grain for last week and 


week previous in Cincinnati elevators are 
as follows: 


Wheat Scsmatenistiare 262,97 264,132 
Corn’ » c.1slevetennerentetels, » 118,904 127,092 
Oats Goiee nc ceeeeeetels's 295,349 216,429 
RY Cex cia coeicrrdeteeeee s « 3,492 2,472 


The grain and hay associates of Elmer 
H. Heile of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co. 
congratulate him on his election as pres- 
ident of the Covington, Ky., Board of Edu- 
cation, Which he will serve for the en- 
suing two years. Mr. Heile is eminently 
fitted for the presidency of the board, 
having served as vice-president for the 
past two years. 


Paul Dorsel, who served the Dorsel 
Grain Co. as manager of its hay depart- 
ment with satisfaction for some time, has 
announced his intention to leave Cincin- 
nati to enter the real estate business at 
Asheville, N. C. Paul has an inclination 
for this business, and some experience, and 
a large circle of friends at Asheville who 
will see to it that he is successful. 


“The year 1924 was for a considerable 
period a dull one in the railroad business 
in the Cincinnati terminal, but it is pre- 
dicted by representative traffic men, both 
commercial and railroad, that 1925 will tax 
the railroads to the full capacity to han- 
dle the business offered.’’ So said J. A. 
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E. NEWMAN & CO. 
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Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
oRres 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Morris, chairman of the Cincinnati Rail- 
road Operating Committee and _ district 
manager local car service division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 


Will J. Stueve of H. W. Brown & Co., 
who has a genius for the work of selling 
fixed habit of getting the 


grain, and a 

top price, had the distinction of receiving 
$2 per bushel for a car of No. 1 red, 6.1.3 
lbs., and 13 per cent moisture, the high- 
est price recorded here since 19238, when 
values reached $3.06 in June, and a low 
and high range for No. 2 of $1.88 to $1.24 
in December. H. Edward Richter of the 
Richter Grain Co., who has developed a 
good milling trade, was the buyer of the 
car, which proved mutually advantageous 
to both merchants, as Mr. Richter sold 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 


111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T. F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


CONSOLIDATED 
ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


Railroad Claim Adjusters 
ASSOCIATION BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Charges 333% of the amount 
collected, plus the cost of start- 
ing suit. No charge if nothing 
collected. 

Handling more than 10,000 
claims annually. 


the wheat to a nearby mill at a substantial 
and profitable advance over the price paid. 

The nominating committee appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange to select candidates for the 
annual election to be held on the exchange 
floor, Jan. 15, has recommended the fol- 
lowing ten candidates to be voted for, five 
of whom are to be elected to serve for 
a period of three years: H. N. Atwood, 
Frank J. Currus, John De Molet, John H. 
Dorsel, H. Trimble McCullough, Harry E. 
Niemeyer, Henry Nagel, W. A. Van Horn, 
and F. L, Watkins. Directors holding 
over are: A. M. Braun, Ralph H. Brown, 
Robert Lee Early, Fred B. Edmands, 
Elmer H. Heile, D. W. Hopkins, Lew Mc- 
Glaughlin, H. E. Richter, Fred W. Scholl, 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUNCIE 
MIAMI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SOUTH BEND 
EVANSVILLE 
FORT WAYNE 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


TOLEDO 
LIMA 
LYNCHBURG 
DANVILLE 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Com:nodities Cheerfully Supplied 


ADE 


pROvisions| © ~ [FUTURES 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St.,; Chicago, Ill. 


y (COTTON 


Geo. A. Deterle and B. H. Wess. The new 
board will meet to organize Tuesday, Jan. 
20, 1925, when the officers will be chosen. 
The nominating committee consisted of A. 
M. Braun, Dan . Granger, 3 Van 
Horn, Will J. Steuve and Elmer F. Voss. 


Cash Markets. 


The cash wheat market was_ steadier 
than futures, and despite the holiday con- 
ditions the week’s business transacted was 
considerably improved. Shipments to 
mills were larger, and exceeded the light 
daily receipts, necessitating the with- 
drawal of elevator stocks. The market 
was strong and while option declines were 
ignored the advances were followed. Clos- 


ing prices were about the same as a 
week ago. 
No. 1 red winter, $1.99@2; No. 2 red 


winter, $1.96@1.98; 
@1.95; No. 4 red winter, 
5 red winter, $1.85@1.90. 

Continued light receipts of corn, which 
are not expected to show much increase 
for some time held local cash prices steady 
to firm, but an active demand, and quick 
absorption of the daily offerings was also 
an influence of the market strength. Ele- 
vators as usual took most of the offer- 
ings, but a better demand was also noted 
from industries and millers. Shipments 
to nearby feeding sections were reported 
as largely increased over a week ago. Ear 
corn was especially strong and _ sharply 
higher with yellow at a good premium. 

No. 2 white $1.26@1.27; No. 3 white $1.25 
@1.26; No. 4 white $1.22%4@1.23%; No. 5 
white, $1.18@1.20; No. 6 white, $1.12@1.17. 

No. 3 yellow $1.27@1.28; No. 3 mixed 
$1.24@1.25; No. 4 yellow $1.24@1.25; No. 5 
yellow $1.21@1.23; No. 6 yellow, $1.16@1.20; 
No. 4 mixed $1.20@1.22; No. 5 mixed $1.17% 
@1.181%4; No. 6 mixed $1.12@1.15. 

The demand for oats was light, but the 
small receipts helped to hold the market 
fairly steady. Very few of the No. 2 grade 
were offered. 

No. 2 white 68@64c; No. 


$1.93 
No. 


No. 3 red winter, 
$1.90@1.93; 


3 white 61@ 


62c; No. 4 white 59@6l1c; No. 2 mixed 61 
@62c; No. 3 mixed 60@61c; No. 4 mixed 
58 @60e. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Cattle prices were unchanged, with good 
veal calves selling at $12 down. Receipts 
were very light. 

Oats receipts have been 
past week, with only 3 
Market was quoted %c lower, 
white selling at 56%4c. 

Fire destroyed the Farmers’ Elevator at 
Alta, Ill., close to Peoria, Friday. The 
elevator was completely destroyed and the 
loss is expected to exceed $20,000, which 
was partly covered by insurance. 

A. D. Rhinesmith, who has owned and 
managed the Board of Trade restaurant 
for the past 30 years, has sold his interests 
in Peoria and will soon leave for the East, 
where he will become engaged in the ho- 
tel business with his brother. 


Corn receipts at Peoria were 62 cars Sat- 
urday. Offerings were in fairly good de- 
mand at unchanged prices, local industries 
taking the bulk of the offerings. No. 4 
yellow, $1.19; No. 5 yellow, $1.1544@1.16%; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.1214%4.@1.13%; No. 4 mixed, 
$1.19; No. 5 mixed, $1.154%4; No. 6 mixed, 
$1.1214@1.138; sample, $1.09%4@1.11. 

Hogs at the local yards scored 
advance Saturday. With receipts of 1,500 
head prices were quoted 10@25c higher, 


very light the 
cars Saturday. 
with No. 3 


another 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


The Reskery Bidg., Chicage 


Members of ali princi al Exchanges 


Private wire service to all leading cities 


inthis country. 


with choice heavy weight butchers selling 


at $11, the highest price for several 
months. Hogs weighing around 150 to 170 
pounds were quoted at $9.75@10.35. Trad- 


ing was active, with lively competitive bid- 
ding. Light hogs, $9.35@10.75; mediums, 
$10.60@10.90; heavies, $10.80@11; packers, 
$9.75 @10.25. 

Grain receipts and shipments for week 
ending Saturday, Jan. 3, as compared with 
those of corresponding week last year, as 
reported by the Peoria Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
WWACRE Soc .cice apelin sce eee 18,000 16,800 
Corn ts s,cuis Seles’. olaneicloneee 425,400 286,600 
OBES: vcs: + sso eee sists! ete teen 151,200 118,800 
Barley: Payee. csccisttie's aro suche eee 21,000 12,600 

615,600 434,800 
Flours DDISS ceteavaen sae 54,100 33,700 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wiheat (saith. «s.scita > eae 8,400 13,200 
GOrt Aiea sis sey os sae + a cee 191,100 125,750 
OATS crn.cte g. «c's ssigde: sv ose Croom 86,400 91,800 
Barley 2.6 «22. os. oe ee 7,000 8,400 

292,900 239,150 
Flour, DbIs.. cathe. sic.ee ee ete 41,800 31,000 


A new market for corn in Peoria will be 
created with the operation of the new 
Butyl Corporation, which will manufacture 
butyl alcohol, widely used in the manu- 
facture of lacquers in the paint industry. 
The plant will use the Corning distillery 
buildings and also some of the present 
equipment. Production in the new plant 
will be at the rate of 2,000,000 Ibs. per 
month, and a large supply of corn will be 
needed. In order to meet this condition 
by the time production is started, the cor- 
poration will begin soon after the first of 
the year to buy corn through the local 
market. Ample storage facilities exist in 
the newly acquired plant. Dr. Henry V. 
Walker, of Newark, N. J., is president of 
the corporation; Thomas G. Lovelace, vice 
president; John W. McDowell, treasurer; 
Arthur G. Heidrich, secretary, and Doug- 
las H. Bethard, George J. Jobst and Hinck- 
ley G. Atwood, directors. Hinckley G. At- 
wood is also identified with the American 
Milling Company. The corporation has 
been capitalized at $2,000,000, and has se- 
cured a lease on the Corning plant with 
an option to buy it for $250,000. 


CHICAGO. 


Arthur Meeker was made chairman of 
the board of the Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
at the recent Board of Directors’ meeting. 
W. B. Pearson was elected president. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, newly elected secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Assn., an- 
nounces that the national headquarters of 


the organization is now located in Chi- 
cago. 

Chas. A. Peck, who was for 20 years 
with A. J. White & Co., has become a 


partner of E. Newman & Co. The firm 
will continue under the same name and 
location at 7 Board of Trade Building. 


Thos. J. Cannon, for 35 years a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and at one 
time connected with the Internal Revenue 
office, died recently. He leaves a widow, 
a son, John Doner Cannon, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Carl N. Wolf. 

Logan & Bryan announces that Reginald 
c. Jenkins, manager of the San Francisco 
office for many years, has been made a 
partner. Louis N. Stott will retire as a 
partner of the company. Mr. Stott will 
confine his future activities to other lines 
of business, and will be located in southern 
California. 

The Chicago Board of Trade reported 
the following statistics for 1924: Grain 
cars inspected, 146,210 compared with 122,- 
398 in 1923; grain ‘and flour received, 327,- 
638,000 bus., compared with 300,587,000 bus. 
in 1923; grain and flour shipped, 213,496,- 
000 bus., against 197,769,000 bus. in 1923. 
The value of the clearings was $174,770,- 
729 in 1924 compared with $90,749,559 in 


1923. 
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-BRENNAN- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. W. Samuels 


& Co. hung out their 
shingle in Suite 685, Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building, which is at 231 So. LaSalle 
street, last week. The official opening, 
however, with flowers and good wishes, is 
today. Mr. Samuels has for years been 
associated with Jackson Brothers and con- 
tinues his former trade in grain, cotton, 
provisions, stocks and bonds. A statistical 
blackboard of special contruction is pro- 
vided in one of the private offices for the 
use of customers with full ticker service 
and elaborate facilities of a business na- 
ture. An atmosphere of privacy, such as 
secured in private clubs, associated with 
practical business requirements predomi- 
nates the layout of this new brokerage of- 
fice. 
Trade Opinion. 

The action of wheat prices will be large- 
ly dependent upon the continuity and vol- 
ume of foreign demand, but it must be re- 
membered that the surplus of Argentina, 
Australia and India has yet to be marketed 
and will go far towards supplying Eu- 
ropean requirements. A conservative es- 
timate of the combined surplus of these 
three countries is 235 millions. Further 
than this, North America has around 125 
millions still remaining for export, and 
Broomhall estimates Erupean _ require- 
ments for the next six months at around 
250 millions. If we can rely upon these 
various estimates, then no shortage is in- 
dicated, all of which leads us to believe 
that anticipation of higher prices is un- 
wise.—Thomson & McKinnon. 


Some of the trade appear to believe 
that we have passed the period of a heavy 
export demand. It is true that competitive 
countries have been under selling us and 
it is quite natural that Europe should 
turn to the countries that undersell us 
and where a formidable surplus is avail- 
able. The wheat of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere was consideriably cheaper a few 
days ago when top prices were recorded 
here, but the rapid decline here within the 
past two days has adjusted this position 
and in fact an increased inquiry for our 
wheat was reported’ on the decline here. 
We still believe that there will be a de- 
mand for our surplus and as to. the 
strength of underlying conditions, we may 
refer to reports from Canada which state 
that the sharp advance in prices is caus- 
ing apprehension over the supply for do- 
mestic needs.—Bartlett Frazier Co. 


Corn prices averaged lower in sympathy 


with the break in wheat. Outside inter- 
ests bought sparingly on the declines. The 
undertone, on the whole, remain rather 


firm. We are of the opinion that country 
offerings will increase during the next 30 
days and would favor a trading position 
in corn. Favorable weather conditions 
prevail in the Argentine for the new corn 
ecrop.—J. Badenoch Co. 

Weakness was more pronounced in the 
cash corn market at the close. Shippers 
report some increase in the business to 
Eastern distributors. The movement from 
country stations includes more shipments 
from west of the Mississippi River.—Pope 
& Eckhardt Co. 


Current prices of July futures, which 
represents next year’s crop delivery, have 
been approximately 25 cents a bushel un- 
der May. This is an unusually wide dif- 
ference. At such wide differences there is 
little inducement to carry into next season. 
The strength in this market during the 
past week has been supported by the 
Strength in foreign countries. Winnipeg 
continues to maintain a premium of about 
8 cents over Chicago, an unusual situa- 
tion.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

A virtual failure of the rye crop in Eu- 
rope turned a big demand for United States 
rye. During the first part of the year rye 
sold at tremendous discounts, but the de- 
mand finally not only advanced prices si- 
multaneously with wheat, but narrowed 
the discounts under wheat. Clearances 
have been liberal, but have fallen off the 
latter part of the year. Russia, who fur- 
nished much of the European rye, needs 
the previous year to the exclusion of our 
grain, has itself bought some rye. Specu- 
lative longs have made fabulous profits 
in this grain, but still have a good sized 
“corpse’’ to dispose, being the grain taken 
on delivery, and partly shipped to the sea- 
board.—_Logan & Bryan Annual Review. 


Board of Trade Officers. 


Frank _L. Carey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., again was honored by the 
membership of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in re-electing him president by a unani- 
' mous vote of those cast. Henry A. Rum- 
sey, who retires from the board of direc- 
tors, was chosen vice president by the 
Same vote, 710. James K. Riordan, who 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 


The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in Keeping & record 


of grain received from farmers, 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 


The book, 9%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong pence gue with leather 

rice, 31.75. 


327 So, LaSalle St., Chicago, ffls 


back and corners, Order form 80, 
“RICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER, 


has been in the directorate for three years, 
was re-elected with the highest vote on the 
list, 551. The other directors, with the 
vote cast, are as follows: Edward P. 
McKenna, 491; Francis B. Fox, 409; Louis 
C. Brosseau, 379; and Siebel C. Harris, 348. 
There was no contest on the committees. 
The nominating committee for one year 
comprises J. W. Badenoch, A. C, Clement, 


FRANK L. CAREY, 
President, Chicago Board of Trade. 


Joseph Simons, F, G. Coe and J. F. Lamy; 
appeals, G. E. Booth, H. C. Schaack, F. T. 
Bascom, J. E. Brennan and H. B. God- 


frey; arbitration, F. F. Breckenbridge, P. J. 
Reddy, M. Hirshey, K. P. Templeton 
and Alex Moore. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


R. W. Little, of the Union Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., has left for California to spend 
the winter. 


J. W. Allen,. of the Occident Elevator 
Co. at Duluth, has returned to the Min- 
neapolis office of the company. 

Valker,.Christensen Co., Minot, N. D., 
have constructed a modern corn drying 
plant, the first of its kind in the state. 

Roy T. Godrey, formerly in: the grain 
business in Minneapolis, and now situated 
in Winnipeg, was a visitor over the holi- 
days. 


S. Tada, of the firm of Suzuki & Co., 
grain importers and exporters of New 
York and Japan, was a Minneapolis vis- 


itor last week. 


“Pop” Sanford, as he is affectionately 
known to the trade, and associated with 
E. S. Woodworth Co., celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary last week. Mr. San- 
ford has been in the grain business almost 
as long as he has been married. 

James W. Falconer, president of the 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, is in New 
York attending a meeting of the recently 
organized bag merger, known as the Chase 
Bag Co. Mr. Falconer is chairman of the 
board of the merged company. 


‘The Northwest Farmstead, and Farm, 
Stock and Home, two leading agricultural 
papers of the Northwest, with offices in 
Minneapolis, have consolidated and will be 

issued as the Farm, Stock and Home and 
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POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 
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MERCHANTS 


KE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


i CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers : 


SLINMMNUNUANOL 


Sl NN 


Northwest Farmstead. Farm, Stock and 
Home was started in 1884 and the North- 
west Farmstead in 1910. 


Minneapolis Elevator Stocks. 
Saturday,Saturday,Saturday, 


Wheat— Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 

Pub. Hses.: 1925. 1924. 1924. 
i Hard Spring 1,063,21% V501b,458 .......<¢ 
1 Dark Nor. . 3,383,124 3,386,414 4,617,485 
1 Nor. Spring. 3,145,432 38,105,697 1,465,960 
1 Red Spring... 2,668 OOS Wes ose ie 
2 Dark Nor... 744,517 739,904 1,492,309 
2 Nor. Spring. 990,371 979,072 1,565,247 
3 Dark Nor. 184,842 202,416 851,876 
3 Nor. Spring 190,685 182,033 96,170 
Winters ss. h.. 106,461 106,461 5,217 
Darumi sods 29,843 SO; SLSR 33%... 
Transfers. >... 14,124 Zoya Le ers ars te tele 
All oth. grades 2,793,265 2,857,419 5,422,926 
Tot. pub. hses.12,638,499 12,631,612 15,689,043 
Tt. priv. hses. 507,828 502,125 2,091,483 
Total wheat.13,146,327 13,133,737 17,780,536 

Inc. over 
prev. wk. 12,590 210,436 142,229 
GOENT cic seers 279,604 269,941 646,986 
Oats ee eee 22,197,969 22,280,501 5,111,481 
2,324,673 2,228,731 972,778 
. 1,218,271 1,224,141 7,565,287 
453,105 462,717 645,485 
SIOUX CITY. 

During the past year 242,000 bus. of 


in 


wheat : 
were received through the Sioux City Grain 


excess of the receipts of 1923 
Exchange. The aggregate receipts 
wheat for the year were 2,455,008 bus. 
also was received in greater quantities 
during the past year, the aggregate re- 
ceipts of 94,928 bus. being 1,000 bus. in ex- 
cess of 1923. Corn, oats and barley were 
received in smaller amounts than for 1923. 

The total receipts in bushels and car- 
loads during the year just ended are re- 
corded by inspection records of the Sioux 
City Exchange as follows: 


of 
Rye 


Bushels. Cars. 

WIRCAE Monette eaisick. 2,405,008 1,712 
COPE Coit cote ales ps oe 9,536,884 6,047 
ORT mee. csc sta aes ee te 5,944,000 2,972 
RYN ine seman Wels css 194,928 124 
Veg (ae eet oA, eee 241,200 144 
Mise. receipts, unclassified....... 75 
AL ETELAL OM on bict. wales o'eu0s 18,372,020 11,074 
Disbursements for 1924 were as follows: 
"Wea x, stereo site oer 93,210 65 
COPRears ob iia) ttatels Ohaiereckts 7,441,848 4,734 
Oat eeaarias watt tates Scecions 5,536,000 2,768 
RVG. samen datetslaicetunlter ati, arse 144,624 92 
Bar leyaertacrxcitie sti neraies 2 164,150 78 
Grain products, unclassified...... 2,491 
ASETEGAtEY Hie. nee: 13,378,832 10,248 


CORN WANTED 


Track, Rockford, Ill. 


Chicago Grain Products Co. 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, 
Louis Chase, president of the United 


Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, was a 
visitor on the exchange floor last week. 


Correspondent. 


Grain inspections for the past week were 
3 cars of wheat, 45 cars of corn, 19 cars 
of oats and 7 cars of rye. Total, 94 cars. 


Grain in store the week ending Dec. 28 
was as follows: Wheat, 2,007,778 bus.; 
corn, 81,941 bus.; oats, 599,682 bus.; rye, 
70,949 bus.; barley, 1,904 bus. 

Receipts of grain for the month of No- 
vember were 246 cars of wheat, 400 cars 
of corn, 157 cars of oats, 16 cars of rye, 3 
cars of barley. Total, 822 cars. 

Flour output of Toledo mills for the past 
week was 29,600 bbls., equal to 62 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 17,250 
bbls., and a year ago last week was 22,900 
bbls. 

Cash trade in corn 
slow and feeding in this territory is said 
to be far under last year. Farmers got 
rid of their hogs when corn began to soar. 
Oats are bringing good prices and the 
movement has not been too large. 

It is feared winter wheat may not fare 
so well as many fields were covered with 
ice before the snow came with its pro- 
tecting blanket. Some reports’ indicate 
that there may be a repetition of what 
happened several years ago when a large 
acreage was abandoned. 

Several of the grain boats in the harbor 
are being unloaded at the East Side Iron 
Elevator. The sturdy little tugs seem to 
have but little trouble breaking the ice to 
get these big freighters away from their 
moorings. This incident is looked upon as 
an indication of the demand for wheat 
which may become acute before another 
harvest rolls around. 


Demand for grains, flour and feeds is 
expected to pick up now that the holiday 
dull period has passed. Stocks of flour 
and feeds being held are small and this 

[Concluded on page 27.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 


E! Cajon, Cal—John L. and Harold 
Bacon has.established the Santee Sup- 
ply Co. to handle grain, seed and poul- 
try supplies. 

Lancaster, Cal.—R. C. Hitte recently 
purchased from J. Slabo a one-half in- 
terest in the Valley Grain & Supply 
Co. of which he will be manager, at 
the same time retaining his interest 
in the Lancaster Feed & Fuel Co: 

Stockton, Cal.—Short grain yields of 
the last several years in this locality, 
the closing of unit A of the 


caused 
Sperry Flour Co. recently. The com- 
pany is considering increasing the 
Stockton plant, which is managed by 
kiverett Devine. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Another price 


advance was made recently on flour by 
the Sperry Company when they an- 
nounced that the future wholesale price 
would be on the basis of $9.50 a bar- 
rel, up 20 cents. President William H. 
Joyee reports a highly satisfactory 
year, and excellent prospects for 1925. 


CANADA. 

Calgary, Alta—The new manager of 
the Alberta wheat pool is R. D. Purdy, 
ass’t mgr. of the Bank of Montreal. 

Prince Rupert, B. C.—A_ 1,125,000 
yushel terminal will be erected here 
for the government department of trade 
and commerce, for which tenders are 


to be immediately called for. 
COLORADO. 
Buckingham, Colo.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the Buckingham 
Farmers Codperative Elevator Co. on 
Dec. 28th. 
ILLINOIS. 
Harper, Ill—Fire of unknown cause 


slightly damaged the Harper Grain Co. 

Rantoul, IIl—J. R. Harmon succeeds 
J. Barton as manager of the Tomlin- 
son Coop. Grain Co. 

East St. Louis, IIl—Fire caused from 
spontaneous combustion damaged the 
Corno Mills Co. warehouse -at a loss 
ef $1,200. 

Neelyville, I11—C. F. Cordes now op- 
erates the 10,000 bushel elevator, for- 
merly owned by the Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. 

Marley (Mokena p. o.) IIl—Louis F. 
Sass now operates and owns the ele- 
vator here formerly owned by the late 
Alex Harley. 

Roseville, Iil—Isaac C. Pratt has in- 
stalled a Kewanee Truck Lift in his 
elevator, and has rebuilt and reinforced 
driveway and approaches. 

Cairo, Ill—Hastings Stout Co. now 
eccupy offices in the Board of, Trade 
building, taking the place of one that 
burned in November. 


INDIANA. 


Lafayette, Ind.—W. B. Foresman has 
disposed of all of his grain interests. 

Greenfield, Ind.—The Greenfield Mill- 
ing Company has filed certificate of pre- 
liminary dissolution. 

Windfall, Ind—John W. Pugh suc- 
ceeds A. D. Doggett as manager of the 
I'armers Grain & Supply Co. 

Huntington, Ind—The Commercial 
Asbestos Corp. has changed their name 
to Asbestos Manufacturing Company. 


Sandborn, Ind—-A temporary eleva- 
tor has been erected by A. B. Crane 
and R. R. Singer on the old mill site 
here. 
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Dunkirk, Ind.—The Coterman Grain 
& Flour Co. has installed an electric 
driven feed mill, purchased of W. W. 
Pearson. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Joseph Bon- 


ner has sold his interest in the Ulrey . 


Mill & Supply Co. to Claude Frey and 
Verna Ulrey. 

Burket, Ind.—William Shaffer, in a 
suit for dissolution and receiver, was 
appointed receiver for the Burket 
Equity Union here, valued at $20,000, 
and was authorized to sell. 


IOWA, 

Radcliffe, la—The properties of the 
Radcliffe Grain Co. were disposed of 
at auction. 

Paton, la—The Clark Brown Grain 
Co. is installing an electric motor to 
operate the machinery in its elevator. 

Conesville, la—A radio receiving set 
has been installed by the McKee Grain 
Co. to enable them to get the latest 
markets. 

Denhart, la—Two linkbelt silent 
chain drives are being installed by 
Davis Bros. & Gentry, Walter EH. Bar- 
ton superintending the work. 

Remsen, la.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. has installed car unloading equip- 
nent at the elevator. Due to corn 
shortage this season grain will have 
to be shipped in. 

Toledo, la—The Toledo Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. was dissolved at a special 
meeting of the shareholders. M. J. 
Krezek of Toledo was elected trustee 
for the corporation. 


KANSAS. 

St. Paul, Kans.——W. E. Johnson is 
now managing the Farmers Elevator. 

lowa Point, Kans.—Fire originating 
in the engine house slightly damaged 
the A. J, Elevator Co. 

Goodland, Kans.—An elevator with 
8.000 bushel capacity, has been erected 
on the Kuhrt property. 

Washington, Kans.—C. E. Warthen 
sacceeds Mr. Frank McKelvey as 
county manager of the Farmers Union. 

Garfield, Kans—The Abrahamson Mill 
& Elevator Co.’s elevator has been pur- 
chased by G. W. Shell of Garden City. 

Louisburg, Kans.—The Louisburg Ele- 
vator Co. was robbed of flour and coal 
recently, the loss estimated at about 
$50. 

Thayer, Kans.—The McNulty elevator 
here is reported as doing a rushing 
business these days. It is operated by 
the George brothers. 

Alta Vista, Kans.—G. W. Newgard is 
installing the latest thing in a new 
feed grinder at his feed store and a 
ten horse power motor to operate it. 

Harper, Kans.—The old Harper mill, 
recently purchased by the Kansas Mill- 
ing Company, is being overhauled un- 
der the direction of George R. Cooper 


of Wichita. 
Olcott, Kans.—The Gano elevator 
here has discontinued business until 


next season, and the manager, Arthur 
Althaus, is now employed by the La- 
mont Produce House. 

Topeka, Kans.—The Grubbs Grain 
Co., formerly located in Room 226 New 
Hngland Bldg., has moved into larger 
quarters, now occupying Rooms 230-232 
in the same building. 

Hutchinson, Kans.— The Hugoton 
Warehouse Co. at Hugoton has been pur- 
chased by the Security Elevator Co. 
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it will be managed by W. H. Tilford of 
Moscow and R. B. Robinson of Hugo- 
ton, and does an extensive broomcorn 
storage and shipping business. 

Miltonville, Kans.—O. H. Brooks of 
near Clyde will purchase the interest 
cf EH. A. Walno in the Miltonville Mill, 
in a deal being closed in McLouth, 
Kans. Joel Dobbs, resident of this 
community, died recently following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was formerly 
operator of an elevator at Virginia City, 
Neb. and later at McLouth and Duna- 
vant, Kans. 


KENTUCKY. 

Lancaster, Ky.—The Lancaster Mlg. 
Co. has completed the enlargement of 
its mill. 

Augusta, Ky.—A 15-horse power Wag- 
rer motor has been installed by the 
Augusta Milling Co. in their mill. The 
company makes corn meal and cracked 
corn. 


MARYLAND. 

Bel Air, Md.—The Bel Air Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000, by Clinton L. and Milton 
A. Reckford, and W. W. Hopkins. They 
will handle the merchandising and mill- 
ing of grains. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alpena, Mich.—A defective chimney 
caused a loss in the mill of C. M. 
Davis. 


Mulliken, Mich. McWaughton & Pea- 
body suffered a slight loss on December 
22nd from a defective flue. 

Springport, Mich.—Notice of dissolu- 
tion has been filed by the Springport 
Coop. Elevator Co. It has a capital 
stock of $60,000. 

Pontiac, Mich—An auxiliary tile 
building of C. E. Depuy & Co. was 
damaged by fire and baled straw burned 
at a loss of $500. 

Allegan, Mich.—The officers of the 
Allegan Cooperative Ass’n have ac- 
quired an option on Mill A of the Alle- 
gan Milling Co. Edward Horan, Jr. 
and William Legner has purchased the 
cther mill owned by the company, 
Mill B. 


MINNESOTA. 

Belle Plaine, Minn.—The_ establish- 
ment of a corn flake plant here is be- 
i1g planned. 

New Ulm, Minn.—Bingham Bros. 
heve disposed of their entire line and 
are no longer in the grain business. 

Welcome, Minn.—At a meeting of the 
Welcome Farmers Elevator Co., the 
charter was extended another 30 years, 
and they reported an _ exceptionally 
prosperous year. 
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Monterey, Minn.—Hubbard & Palmer 
Co. has purchased the Matson Elevator 


from the Monterey Farmers Elevator 
Co. : 
New Ulm, Minn.—The Eagle Roller 


Mill Co. will use the elevator formerly 
belonging to Bingham Bros. for stor- 
age purposes. 


MISSOURI. 

Niangua, Mo.—Fire partially 5 pa 
the Abe Pinson & Son mill. 

Doniphan, Mo.—Dave Damer will in- 
stall electric motors in the new mill 
bere. 

Ozark, Mo.—A new corn sheller and 
cleaner has been installed by the 
Qzark Elevator Co. 

Dalton, Mo.—J. M. Mason is manager 
cf the Farmers Elevator Co. here. He 
was formerly connected with the eleva- 
tor at Salisbury. 

Carthage, Mo.—The McDaniel Mill- 
ing Co. has ordered detail plans for.an 
additional 300,000 bushel capacity ele- 
vator here to receive grain next fall, at 
a cost around $100,000. 

Ewing, Mo.—The Farmers Elevator 
& Exch. Co.’s new 15,000 bushel capacity 
clevator has been completed, costing 
$8,000. A Richardson Automatic Scale 
has been installed, also a grain and 
seed cleaner and truck and wagon 
dump. 


MONTANA. 

Brady, Mont.—A small loss to the ele- 
yator of Frederick F. Lewis Aaa 
from an overheated stove. 

Moulton, Mont.—Fire of unknown 
origin totally destroyed the office and 
engine room of the Montana Elevator 
Co. The elevator was only slightly 
damaged. 

Denton, Mont.—-The Farmers Coop- 
erative Elevator company here has 
shipped 315 cars of wheat to eastern 
and western points and more than 523,- 
000 bushels of wheat have been re- 
ceived. The hauling season has covered 
approximately sixty days. 


NEBRASKA. 

Elsie, Neb.—The O. M. Kellogg Grain 
Co. will dismantle their elevator here 
and a new 40,000, bushel, 12 bin house 
will be erected. ; 

St. Edwards, Neb.—The Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. is dismantling 
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their plant here, which has not been 
operated for several years. 

Elmwood, Neb.—The elevator of the 
Union Lbr. Co. is now owned by the 
Farmers Codp. Union Ass'n. 

Oakdale, Neb.—The building and con- 
tents of the Torpin Grain Co. was de- 
‘stroyed by fire of unknown origin. The 
loss was covered by insurance. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Dakota Elevator 
Corporation has filed incorporation 
papers here. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Harry Hunter, hay 
and grain, 1,135 Belmont Ave. has 


failed. Liabilities, $6,831; assets, $15,- 
261. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Basil Burns Grain 


Corp., formerly the Burns Bros. Grain 
Corp. has been incorporated for $25,000, 
by B. Burns, N. B. Haton and L. W. 
‘Durham. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


McVille, N. D.—Fire caused by a 
over-heated stove totally destroyed the 
office of the M. F. Swanston Elevator 
Co. 

Mott, N. D.—A wall in the engine 
room of the Mott Equity Exchange ele- 
yvator caught fire from stove standing 
near, causing a small fire. 


Chasely, N. D—E. S. Curry has pur- 
chased a grain eievator here, to be 
managed by his brother, C. L. Curry, 
formerly in the grain business at 
Columbia, S. D. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Laurinburg, N. C.—The Norman 
Power & Milling Co., R. F. D. No. 1, 
has been incorporated with authorized 
capital of $125,000 and $300 subscribed 
by Henry C. Norman, Robersonville, 
Mrs. Estelle C. Norman and Clyde D. 
Norman, Laurinburg, flour and _ grist 
will and cotton gin. 


OHIO. 


Coldwater, O.—A Sprout Waldron 18 
in. motor driven attrition mill has been 
installed by the Coldwater Grain & 
Coal Co. 

Chillicothe, O.—Fire caused by a 
cust explosion in the cob conveyor, 
damaged the Mt. Logan Flour Mill 
building to the extent of about $500 and 
stocks, approximately $2,500. 


Deshler, O.—The Deshler Farmer 
Elvtr. Co. has opened their new eleva- 
tcr which takes the place of the two 
elevators which were burned last 
spring. The capacity of the new one 
exceeds the total of the former two. 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Pittsbureh, Pa. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Hurrah, Okla.—A mill for grinding 
Ghops and meal has been erected by 
oe HOM tI 


Drumright, Okla——The. Charles Elias 
Feed store was destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin. 


Union, Okla——The Farmers Codp. 
Klvtr. Co. are erecting a new ware- 
house to handle flour and feed. 


Drummond, Okla.—Windstorm slight- 
ly damaged the elevator of the Enid 
Milling Co. a short while back. 


Numa, Okla.—The elevator, formerly 
cperated by the Consolidated Elevator 
& Mig. Co., is now operated by the 
Central Grain & Laboratory Co. 


EI Reno, Okla.—The El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., under management of 
Karl E. Humphrey, will enlarge its ele- 
vator, work beginning about Feb. 1 
Yhe improvement will include six stor- 
age tanks, eighteen smaller storage 
spaces, twelve tempering bins and a 
seven story cleaning building, increas- 
ing capacity 225,000 bushels, which will 
give the company a storage capacity of 
rv ore than 500,000 bushels, 


OREGON. 
Ontario, Ore-——The Ontario Produce 
Co. are installing machinery for han- 
diing grain and seeds. 


TEXAS. 


Tulia, Tex.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
will build a $50,000 elevator and ware- 
house. 


Yoakum, Tex.—Chas. Baker will carry 
on a feed and grain business at his 
new place of business on Hugo St., 
next to-the City Hall. 


Sherman, Tex.—J. Paul Smith has 
been elected president of the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co. succeeding his father, 
the late G. B. R. Smith. Mrs. Nancy 
Smith was elected vice-president and 
member of the board of directors. 


Galveston, Tex.—Frank W. Kell of 
Wichita Falls and J. Perry Burrus of 
Dallas have taken over the Texas Star 
Flour Mills which will be operated by 
them under direction of the present 
staff. J. EH. Haviland is general man- 
ager. 


WASHINGTON. 

Waterville, Wash.—The Milwaukee 
Grain & Elvtr. Co.’s warehouse is op- 
erated by the MacDonald Grain Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—The interior of the 
Lakin Milling Co. was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin causing a loss 
estimated at $25,000. 

Victoria, Wash.—The Canadian Na- 
ional Railway Co. will erect a $40,000 
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grain elevator here located at the gov- 
ernment docks at Ogden Point. 


Sumner, Wash.—The feed mill ma- 
chinery of the Sumner Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., which handles hay, grain and 
feed, consists of 50 horse-power elec- 
tric motor, 24 inch Unique attrition 
1aill, two roller-mills, cleaners, purifiers, 
cone feed mixer, and storage bins for 
e carloads of bulk grain. 


WISCONSIN. 


Crandon, Wis.—The flour and feed 
business of J. Breakstone has been pur- 
chased by Lynn Paul. 


Coleman, Wis.—M. Martens has 
yuoved his flour and feed stocks, etc. 
into his new brick warehouse. 


Oconto, Wis.—The Collins & Collins 
grain elevator, formerly the A. Pierre 
elevator, has been purchased by Lane 
& Son of Birnamwood who is now op- 
erating it. 


+ Se 


TERMINAL MARKET NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 25.] 


will be a big factor in the prices to the 
spring trade. Mills outside of Toledo have 
been good buyers of wheat the past week. 
Sentiment is mixed as to the market trend, 
but most all dealers agree that conditions 
favor an advance before the season is 
ended. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Henry Kleinberg, one of the handlers of 
hay in Toppenish county, was a visitor in 
Portland over the holidays as a guest of 
his son. 


W. H. Younger, manager of the Pasco 
Grain & Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
in Portland. Mr. Younger reports the 
milling business satisfactory considering 
the abnormally high price of wheat. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants Exchange for the sea- 
son to Dec. 31 as follows: 

Portland— 


Wht. Bly. Flr. Cn. Oats. Hay. 
1924-25 ...12,289 457 935 318 458 1,119 
1923-24 ...16,787 150 1,518 298 515 1,050 
Tacoma— 
1924-25 ... 3,461 292 166 312 166 219 
1923-24 . 6,330 112 477 234 160 287 
Seattle— 
1924-25 ... 5,686 248 1,426 440 348 961 
1923-24 7 Wo U020 190 TeSh5eeaocmeraso- Tse 
Astoria 
1924-25 ... 1/925 2 430 1 2 33 
1923-24 . 2,311 3 81 4 10 16 


Wheat shipments from the port of Port- 
land during 1924 exceeded shipments dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1923 by more than 
5,000,000 bus., according to the records of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. Total ship- 
ments amounted to 25,862,598 bus., com- 
pared with shipments of 19,626,586 in 1923. 
December shipments amounted to 1,014,034 
bus., of which 84,000 bus. went to Vladivo- 
stok and the rest to European ports. The 
shipment to Vladivostok was the first cer- 
eal to go from Portland to that port for a 
number of years. A significant factor in 
the wheat business of the present cereal 
year is the fact that practically all of the 
wheat has gone to Europe, only a small 
amount having gone to the Orient so far 
this year. Europe has overbid the Oriental 
buyers most of the season. 


ST. LOUIS. 


W. C. Howland, Correspondent. 


Offices of the Link-Belt Co. in St. Louis 
have been moved to larger quarters at 
3638 Olive street. 

After trading hours on the last day of 
the year the Merchants Exchange enter- 
tainment committee provided music for 
dancing on the trading floor. 


Deliveries of grain on December con- 
tracts in the St. Louis market during the 
past month amounted to 355,000 bus. of 
wheat and 90,000 bus. of corn. 


The membership in the Merchants Ex- 
change of E. J. McConnell, of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co., has been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 

Firms in the grain business reporting on 
business as they have found it during 1924 
state the year has exceeded 1923 in volume 
and all of them expect a greater percent- 
age of increase for 1925. 

The election of Geo. C. Martin, Jr., of 
the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. as first 
vice president of the Merchants Exchange 
is assured by his nomination to the office 
at the recent caucus. Further details of 
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the election will be published in the next 
issue. 
Dues of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 


change will be increased from $100 to $125 
a year, and tenants in the exchange build- 
ing have received notice of an increase in 
rentals, which in some instances amount 
to 40 per cent, but the average increase 
will be 17 per cent. 

River traffic at St 


. Louis has been sus- 
pended since Dec. 17 


17 on account of heavy 
ice floes: The barges and other river ser- 
vices are receiving freight at Cairo, Hl., 
where the river is sufficiently clear of ice 
to permit of steamboat traffic. 

On account of the extremely cold weath- 
er which has prevailed of late throughout 
the middle west, the members of the Mer- 
chants Exchange responded to an appeal to 
help feed the birds by gathering up all the 
sample grain available and sending it out 
into the country. 

The recapitulation of statistics for the 
year 1924 has not been completed, but the 
St. Louis stock yards is in position to an 
nounce the following totals in receipts: 
Cattle and calves, 1,384,626; hogs, 4,579,538; 
sheep, 488,630; horses and mules, 64,008. 
All things considered, the year has been a 
Satisfactory one, although somewhat lower 
in receipts than in 1923. This information 
is of interest to the grain trade, in that it 
points out the enormous local market for 
grains. 

E. J. Gissler, secretary of the 
Napier Grain Co., states: General business 
conditions in our line show improvement. 
The 1924 fall volume is above that of 1923. 
We believe the grain markets will con- 
tinue active and that business will be on a 
large scale. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the foreign 
needs of wheat at from 610,000,000 to 714,- 
000,000 bushels, while exporting countries 
have a surplus ranging from 600,000,000 to 
625,000,000 bushels. This indicates a very 
close adjustment between supply and de- 
mand and the probabilities of high prices 
remaining throughout the crop year. Barly 
in June wheat sold in St. Louis market 
around $1.02. Today May wheat sold above 
$1.51. This adds more than $200,000,000 to 
the value of the farmers’ wheat crop. 

Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat. Crn. Oats. Rye. 
Jan. 3,’25.2,640,297 956,301 303,702 20,5 
Jan. 5,’24.1,661,011 640,696 730,980 23,1 
Principal 
Grades— 


Moffitt- 


Bly. 
37 1,125 
38 5,285 


Jan. 3,25. Jan. 5,24 


INO, ol Red wheat. 1... o25 8,243 187,021 
Now 2"Reds-wheat. 2 de-ce5 0% 472,227 748,107 
ING i Ca rdieiet oe secre 377,071 143,061 
Wore Tard a cee 987,737 238,799 
WO gaa COLn: asses anit wie 115,867 85,242 
INO ZW bite gs. te Se 75,492 17,850 
Wold Yellow, 4.0.8. ¥.sa 74,156 31,223 
INOW  Oate Meh. cits cnc keene 5,606 
Nos 2 White: Sie Sn. kee ae 29,490 211,352 
WOE 3 WICC ns since coerce astern 158,388 347,999 
INO 2 TRV CMe elidel ser akc 15,379 16,609 
Receipts and Shipments. 

Week Since Same 

Jan. 3, Jan. 1, time, 

Receipts— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
PVOUT SA DEISs ee aye eles 102,820 50,540 63,500 
Wheat, DQ.” seuees x< 746,441 347,100 92,400 
Corn; Dun. ees sees 484,400 205,800 592,200 
COATS NR sn ane. os 618,000 298,000 188,000 
EE Y Gos AS eocinin Sarde ree daales te Wl gee 6,500 
Barley a Dili os etees 17,600 6,400 14,400 
Millfisedh Si weer ste 35,790 17,840 10,390 
Mixed feeds ........ 11,900 3,850 13,300 
UL QY2 MOCRIN, oi cus eevee 1,176 576 912 
aye thinuercee.ctenne 936 360 360 

Shipments— 

Hioui,) Prist oan. veal. 107,940 32,710 71,960 
Wheat, bu. ........598,680 221,060 236,070 
COPS Ds cNerne st one 305,990 60,600 739,100 
OBES DT Wey. irene, 3.20 325,610 95,500 322,800 
ER V.GrD Wee Noten (a acGlalajsoienorere te! hens para 686 
Barley, bul Poctens's 6,610 2,530 6,170 
Malifeed™ F)oc<sisctsoes 46,870 20,110 19,230 
Mixed feeds ........ 102,870 47,060 131,610 
iy, . CONS Lose sae ccc 345 130 700 
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Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 
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CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
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i 

BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


D. I. Bushnell & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Clovers, Timothy, Bluegrass. Red Top, Mil- 
lets, sorghum Seed, Sudan, Bermuda, Cow 
Peas, Onion Sets, Seed Grain, Etc. 


CHICAGO 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 
FIELD SEEDS 
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The Los Angeles Seed Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., recently completed an addi- 
tion of 120 ft. to their warehouse. The 
new arrangement provided entrance on 
two streets. 

The Binding Stevens Seed Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has purchased the two-story brick 
building across the street from their 
present location and will remodel it for 
a retail salesroom and offices. 

Clarence K. Jones, secretary of the 
Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ Assn., 
has ready for distribution copies of the 
International Seed Trade Rules adopted 
at the November meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

Joseph Wagner, a pioneer seed dealer 
at Beaver Dam, Wis., has sold his store 
and seed interests to I. K. Mayr of Wau- 


kesha, Wis. Mr. Wagner was in the 
seed and florist business for nearly 50 
years. 


The first of a series of clipping sheets 
which will be distributed monthly by 
the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ Assn. 
is now off the press. It contains in- 
teresting articles of practical value to 
seedsmen, and is well illustrated. James 
H. Burdett, 130 N. Wells street, Chi- 
cago, is editor of this new service in- 
augurated by the Wholesale Grass Seed 
Dealers’ Assn. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


Correspondence solicited. 
D SEED bfer area t 


seeds. 
WM. A. WA 
Sacramento, ©: 


New Crop Timothy and 
Alfalfa Seed Wanted 


C.H. APPEL COMMISSION CO 
409 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Jan. 3: 


Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High Low. Jan. 3. Dec. 27. 

CAStes..« ciee $19.75 $19.60 $19.75 $19.40 

AEE Che {ae 19.75 19.60 19.75 

Pie D enc’ cet 20.00 19.85 19.90 19.60 

March 20.05 19.90 19.90 19.60 
Alsike— 

Cash, new. ae 25 13.15 13.25 12.90 

DAN. 3c ele 3.25 13.15 13.25 aretaiett 

March 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.25 
Timothy— 

Wasligr....< 3.35 3.25 3.25 3.30 

DAT eee ee ste 3.35 3.25. 3:25 ARG 

March .... 3.45 3.42% 3.45 3.42% 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Jan. 3, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 


Week . 238 466 341 42 82 349 
Prev. wk. 314 228 267 35 3038 198 
O24 Feats sie 33 62 74 229 606 332 


1924-25. 27,179 16,924 5,544 2,726 10,981 10,060 
1923-24, 26,264 11,412 4,891 2,712 13,882 5,793 
1922-23. 26,495 19,679 6,448 4,554 17.393 3,753 
Timothy—Quiet and unchanged. Fair 
country run $5.75@6.00 per 100 Ibs., 
good country run about $6.15@6.30 and 
high grades $6.50@6.75. 
Alfalfa Seed—Steady. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21.00@23.00 per 100 lbs. 
Clover Seed—Firm. Country lots, 
$25.00@27.75 for 100 lbs., good $28.25@ 
29.25, choice $29.75@30.75, fancy $31.00 
@32.00 and Mammoth $29.00@33.00. 
Alsike—Firm. Average country lots 
$19.00@19.75 per 100 lbs. Fair seed 
$15.00@16.00 and poor $10.25@12.25. 
Flax—Steady. No. 1 Northwestern 
closed nominally $3.144%46@3.17% per bu. 
of 56 lbs. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee in pounds as re- 
ported for the Prick CurRRENT-GRAIN Re- 
PORTER by H. A. Plumb, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerse, for week end- 
ing Jan. 3, 1925: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
4925 Ait is 77,030 50,648 39,650 93,158 
LOQk os secs 60,000 11,120 88,400 109,553 


January 7, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


The new Virginia seed law, which 
went into effect on January 1, is pub- 
lished together with rules and regula- 
tions, in bulletin number 206, December, 
issued by the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture. 


FLAX DEMAND IS INCREASING. 


It is thought that the Northwest will 
produce several million more bushels 
of flax next year than has been pro- 
duced during 1924. Leo P. Nemzek, 
chairman of the flax development com- 
mittee of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Assn., reports that 10 million more bush- 
els can find an available market in this 
country in 1925 without flooding the 
market as the demand for linseed oil is 
steadily increasing, and Europe will 
take most of the Argentine crop. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Jan. 3.—Quote timothy—fair to good 
country seed at $5.75@6.10; dark and 
low-grade seed at $3.00@5.50. Clover— 
clean seed at $29.25, fairly clean seed at 
$27.00@27.40. Alsike at $15.00@20.00. 
Alfalfa at $16.00@20.00. Redtop at 
$10.00@11.00 for clean seed—chaffy at 
$4.00@8.50. Hog millet at $2.60, Early 
Fortune at $2.65@2.70, and Siberian at 
$2.20@2.30, bulk basis. 

Yellow, black and brown soy beans at 
$1.75@2.75, according to variety and 
quality. Sunflower Seed—Sale % car 
No. 2 Missouri sold at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 

Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Jan. 3, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk.. 266 Olas cis 6 499 6 3 
Last wk.. 263 88 200 166 140 114 


Sn.1924-5. 6,492 3,349 13,961 2,227 797 4,137 
Sn.1923-4. 9,686 8,261 7,57812,182 1,871 5,799 
Sn.1922-3 30,232 5,615 14,421 7,763 1,412 6,121 

Stocks in Toledo Jan. 3 show 13,422 
bags red clover; 6,881 bags alsike and 
15,565 bags timothy. Exports of tim- 
othy from New York last week were 


814 bags; imports of clover, 2,370 bags. 

Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
This week........ 500 Slontas wake aie 
Season 1924-25....3,050 2,100 8,964 
Season 1923-24....6,400 7,400 4,050 


BLUE GRASS POOL MAKES DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


Directors of the Central Kentucky 
Blue Grass Seed Pool recently held a 
meeting at Paris, Ky., at which they di- 
rected the secretary and treasurer to 
pay 50 cents per bushel to all members, 
which in the aggregate amounted to 
$270,000. It is the purpose of the Board 
of Directors to make a final and com- 
plete settlement of the affairs of the 
pool by May 15, 1925. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DuLutH, Jan. 3.—Trading was on the 
holiday order in the flaxseed market 
during the last week. It was noted, 
however that quotations were well held 
with operators generally bullish regard- 
ing the outlook of the market for a long 
pull. High marks in the market for the 
crop year were set at the end of the 
week on the appearance of active bid- 
ding. Recessions later came about un- 
der the pressure of realizing sales. Final 
prices showed gains of %4 cent in spot, 
a loss of % cent January seed, and a 
loss of 2 cents in the May future. Crush- 
ers’ reports -were encouraging regarding 
the demand for linseed oil and the out- 
look in that trade for the coming year. 
Receipts from the country again showed 
a falling off, amounting to only 30,793 
bushels for the five trading days and 
shipments were 50,880 bushels, repre- 
senting withdrawals from the elevators 


by crushers to cover their current lin- 
seed oil contracts. Supplies in the ele- 
vators were 1,119,000 bushels. Buying 
on the part of traders was claimed to 
have been on a better scale during the 
last week. That was attributed to the 
crowd growing more confident and again 
showing an inclination to climb up on 
the bull band wagon forgetful of their 
experiences during recent raids on the 
market. Confidence on the part of spe- 
cialists is being engendered through the 
small current movement of seed from 
the country, and the claim that the 
great bulk of flaxseed held in the East 
is owned by crushers. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous, Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk.ago. Yr: ag 
On track.. ei Seats $3.04-08 $2. 4434 — O18 
To arrive.. 3.043%4-0534 3.04-05 2.4534 
January .. . 310434 3.0546 2.4434 
Mayr cies ate’ 3.05% 3.073% 2.47 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 

KANSAS City, Jan. 3.—So far as it has 
progressed, the new year looks bright 
for the field seed trade. Dealers have 
not had sufficient time to readjust prices. 
Demand is not expected to develop fully 
before the end of January or until Feb- 
ruary. Deliveries on old contracts are 
going on, especially in alfalfa seed. 
There are occasional sales of blue grass 
seed. Inward movement of all kinds 
of seeds is light, though cane, millet © 
and Sudan should be coming freely. 
Farmers are bullish on the forage seeds 
and marketings this season have been 
less than usual, The seeds are bound 
to come and advanced prices probably 
would result in a free movement. 

Carlot prices of seeds, per cwt., are 
quoted f. 0. b., as follows: Alfalfa, $15 
@22; blue grass, $17@28; timothy, $6 
@6.50; red clover, $25@30; sweet clover, 
$10@12; Sudan, $5@5.5v. 

Local dealers are bidding $1.50 to $3 
for millet seed, with the best price for 
German. Prices offered farmers for cane 
seed range from $1.40 to $1.75. Soy 
beans from first hands are quoted at 
$1.50 to $2.25 per bushel. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

ToLeDo, O., Jan. 5.—Clover seed ad- 
vanced thirty to thirty-five cents the 
past week. Seed dealers and investors 
were heavy buyers of the cash and fu- 
tures. Dealers were removing hedges 
due to sales of cash seed and the inves- 
tors were taking the opportunity to get 
into the market before prices were 
forced above the twenty-dollar level. 
Foreign seed is coming into the market 
and while large amounts were delivered 
on December it is thought it will be 
even larger during January and Feb- 
ruary. The quality so far has been ex- 
cellent but reports from over there in- 
dicate that the best clover has been 
shipped and the inferior grades are now 
on the market. 

Offerings of cash seed do not have to 
go begging as dealers here appear to 
be anxious to get them. The futures 
have been well absorbed also on the oc- 
casions when they were for sale. Some 
trading over from the nearby to the dis- 
tant futures has been done by dealers 
the last week. Fresh hedging sales 
against the purchases of foreign seed 
have been eagerly gobbled up by the 
bulls. 

Clover trend is entirely a question of 
demand during the spring months. 
Should it be up to the expectations of 
dealers there is little doubt but that an 
advance could occur. 

Receipts for the past week were 266 
bags; shipments 449 bags. Alsike and 
timothy were also stronger because of 
an improvement in the cash demand. 
Still further improvement will be wel- 
comed as stocks here are enough to take 
care of a liberal trade. 


January 7, 1925. 
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Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


Your Advertisement Here 


Is more effective than your sign 


on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more of 
your possible business prospects. 


BUSINESS NEWS 


HESS GRAIN DRIERS. 


Among recent orders for Hess grain 
driers, as reported by the company, are 
the following: 

The Santa Fe Railroad Elevator at 
Argentine, Kans., to be operated by the 
Grain Marketing Company, contracted 
for the installation of a No. 12 four- 
unit drier. This will handle from two 
to three thousand bushels per hour, and 
is similiar in construction to the Hess 
drier installed for the B. & O. Railroad 
at Baltimore. A separate drier house 
will accommodate the equipment, one 
of the largest type Hess driers. Its 
construction provides for unusual day- 
light arrangements on both sides of the 
building which are practically all metal 
windows. This gives easy access to all 
parts of the drier. Among its inter- 
esting features is automatic dust collec- 
tion system, consisting of grates in the 
floors at proper locations with hoppers 
below through which the dust passes 
into the regular dust collection system 
of the elevator. Large capacity bins are 
located above each drier. 

The new plant of the Northwest Ele- 
vator Co. at Fort William, designed 
and erected by Barnett & McQueen, in- 
cludes a one-section Hess drier. It will 
be remembered that this elevator com- 
pany owned the house at Port Arthur 
which burned a year or so ago. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


The Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n under the able direction of Law- 
rence Farlow, its secretary, has or- 
ganized an audit department to be op- 
erated in connection with the associa- 
tion. Harry Heiser of Bloomington, 
formerly on the auditing staff of the 
American Auditing Ass’n, has been 
made head of this new department. Mr. 
Heiser is thoroughly familiar with the 
work in hand, having spent time in 
auditing work as well as one time be- 
ing manager of a farmers’ elevator. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A complete Year Book covering sta- 
tistics of all grain and grain product 
industries, flour milling, sugar and al- 
cohol production of France and her 
colonies is now off the press. It con- 
tains in addition the names and ad- 
dresses of grain dealers, millers, and 
manufacturers of machinery used in 
these industries. The book is known as 
the Registre of Industries and Com- 
merce in Grains, Grain Products, and 
Milling, and is published by the Office 
de Publications Commerciales, 167 Rue 
Montmartre, Paris. 


NEW BOOK ON RADIO. 
Those interested in radio whether 
they have a set or are contemplating 
buying one will find much information 
and data of value in a book just pub- 
lished by the Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
City. The book is called Henley’s Work- 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


able Radio Receivers. 
a copy. 

Introductory chapters give useful in- 
formation such as vacuum tube charac- 
teristics, how to read circuit diagrams, 
etc. Later chapters discuss and illus- 
trate various types of receivers rang- 
ing from the simplest crystal sets up to 
the 8-tube Super Heterodyne. 

The authors of the book are John HE. 
Anderson and Elmer H. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis is well known, and anything 
on radio coming from his pen is au- 
thoritative. 


The price is $1 


CHASE BAG MERGER. 


Formal announcement was made last 
week of the new $12,000,000 corporation, 
the Chase Bag Co., a few details of 
which were published in an early issue. 
Elliot K. Ludington, of the Chase Bag 
Co., St. Louis, is president; J. W. Fal- 
coner, of the Northern Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the board; L. B. 
Falls, treasurer; George D. Adams and 
Chas. R. Decker, vice presidents; Duane 
Hall, secretary, and F. H. Ludington, 
assistant secretary. The managers of 
the factories are: American Bag Co. 
branch, Memphis, Tenn., B. Deutch, 
manager; Buffalo Bag Co., B. C. Ben- 
ington, manager; Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., William Murdoch; Chase 
Bag Co., Kansas City, B. S. Jones; Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co., H. L. Condon; Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., H. L. Hunter; North- 
ern Bag Co., Minneapolis, J. W. Fal- 
coner. 

Sales offices will be maintained in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Dallas, Denver and Toledo. The main 
office of the company will be in New 
York. The various offices of the several 
bag companies in Chicago have been 
combined in a single office in the Temple 
building. Chas. R. Decker is manager 
of sales and located in Chicago. The 
main office will be in New York City 
in the Woolworth building. 


=. 


DEATH OF FRANK C. JONES. 


One of the leaders in Eastern feed 
trade circles, Frank C. Jones, of Bull- 
ville, N. Y., passed away Monday, Jan. 
5th. He had been recognized as a 
straight thinker on trade problems, 
serving for years in official capacity as 
secretary of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. His funeral held on 
Wednesday, January 7th, was attended 
by F. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n, and 
other business associates of Mr. Jones. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 1,886,000 bu. last week, 
and rye 296,000 bu., oats 424,000 bu., 
barley 48,000 bu. Corn increased 950,- 
000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..3,911 5,237 9,148,000 17,219,000 
Corn 2,441 5,773 8,214,000 © 3,641,000 
Oats ....4,856 15,634 19,490,000 3,525,000 
RUG! cet 2,623 388 3,011,000 1,438,000 
Barley. Acuscee 385 385,000 376,000 
*A float, 962,000 bu. wheat and 1,151,000 
bu. oats. 


cue i. EE See Se wre 

Official reports of crop out-turns in- 
dicate that Poland may be definitely 
eliminated as a source of cereal sup- 
ply to neighboring states, and may even 
be compelled to import a fair quantity 
of bread grains. 


COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 


AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TUDO 


fos 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA 


Northwestern and Kansas Grown 


SUDAN 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


KANSAS CITY - - MO. 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SE&DS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


[FORT WORTH, TEX. 


TD TT 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


4 N00 


ERTS 


HATA 


SMETANA 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Jan. 15-16.—Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. 

Jan. 15.—New York State Hay & 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jan. 20-22, Farmers’ Grain Dealers 
Assn. of Iowa, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Feb. 10, 11 and 12—Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 12.—Tri-State Country Grain 
Dealers’ Assn’s, Nicolett Hotel, Minneap- 


olis. 
Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 


Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’D, 
New Orleans, La.—Date undecided, but 
will probably be held the first part of 
May, 1925. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S.- Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


SUPERIOR GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


Comparative statement of grain han- 
dled at Superior, Wis., during calendar 


years 1924 and 1928, gross bushels 

shown: 
RECEIPTS. 

1924. Seay 

Wiheats acne nies 43,871,862 27,286,057 

Corus ee tee es 5,070,917 1,557,705 

Oats soe nates 12,517,945 1,781,498 

RYO nse a ees 17,433,696 12,331,525 

Barleyeauwet hee ae 11,469,959 3,327,687 

Wax. (eee ericson tia ose 8,295,973 4,446,500 
Bonded— 

Wheat Reni eee clacize 1,684,189 1,059,050 

Oats ge ater aatt nes 194,702 145,217 

Ryeuecaee 308,941 91,918 

Barley 698,566 311,338 

Plax y hae 93,502 2,091 

101,640,252 52,340,586 

SHIPMENTS. ; 

38,525,010 21,411,410 

5,086,454 1,194,411 

7,515,000 1,381,987 

21,179,248 9,888,320 

11,104,816 3,021,543 

7,143,120 3,393,578 

1,289,232 1,012,306 

126,825 227,524 

RYGiocarecrs ents cites 301,956 175,715 

Barley weet ccwc ee 674,055 436,609 

92,945,716 42,143,403 


Sereenings and mill oats shipped, 36,700 
tons. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL A epterrapatcae 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


CUT IN RUMANIAN CORN CROP. 


A cut of 35,000,000 bus. from the pre- 
vious forecast of the Rumanian corn 
crop is reported to the Department of 
Agriculture in a cablegram from the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The new crop is now placed at 
122,000,000 bus. compared with 151,000,- 
000 bus. produced last year, and 198,- 
000,000 the average production esti- 
mated for the same territory in 1909-13. 

This reduction is significant, inas- 
much as preliminary forecasts from the 
Balkan countries had all shown in- 
creases over last year. The aggregate 
of preliminary forecasts of corn for Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Yugoslavia is 214,- 
000,000 bus. compared with 157,000,000 
produced last year and 199,000,000 bus. 
the estimated production for the same 
territory in 1909-13. 

Wheat production in Rumania is 
placed at 74,000,000 bus. compared with 
102,000,000 last year and 159,000,000 the 
estimated production for the same ter- 
ritory in 1909-13. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 


creased 1,500,000 bus.; oats, 244,000 
bus.; .rye, 19,000 bus.; barley, 93,000 
bus. These statistics represent terml- 
nal stoqgks only. 

Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5 

1925. 1924, 1974. 
Wheat .....31,448,000 29,948,000 48,322,0 
Oats. otic wate 16,682,000 16,438,000 10,048,000 
V6 Samer ents 1,739,000 1716;000° ener. 
Barley ..... 5,952,000 5,859,000 2,026,000 


> _a—_ 


SEED MERCHANT DIES. 

Funeral services for Samuel Richard- 
gon Chambers, 74 years old, president 
of the Chambers Seed Company, who 
died Jan. 3, were held in Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 5, at the residence, 1400 South 
Third street. 

Mr. Chambers long had been in busi- 
ness in Louisville. He first was in the 
seed business for himself and later with 
Fred Lewis as Lewis & Chambers. At 
his death, Mr. Chambers was associated 
with his son, Kirby L. Chambers, in the 
Chambers Seed Company. 


The Saskatchewan Coéperative Eleva- 
tor Co., the largest of the farmers’ grain 
handling organizations in the Province 
of Manitoba, announces that it will open 
offices in Liverpool and London shortly. 
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ARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for30 Years} 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLIN GS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’’ on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


———— 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Raeeaele Products Co. 


Room 2088 


Chicago, Il. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 


The Best Feed Obtainable 
Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER =- DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


MILLS—Minneapolis - 


MarficldeGrameGn 


Chicago - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING=>:= 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


"MENTE 


Toledo - Buffalo - Edgewater 


‘Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Donahue Stratton Co. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


= NS reer TTL LULL... e 


Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


SHILA CUUUACUNT EDU EUMT TET EEL EET 


UTTER 


TUULUSUUEENEAANIT 
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BUYS SELLS 
Gra n- Fiour-Concent ates-Hay 
NICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 
Santa Feat 25th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


BAG 


AND 
CO. as 
INC. 


BAGGING -TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 
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Feedstuffs 


CHANGE IN ARCADY EXECU- 


TIVE STAFF. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Arthur Meeker was made Chairman 
of the Board and W. B. Pearson was 
elected President. 


COTTONSEED MEAL QUIET. 


Mempnis, TENN.—The meal market is 
quiet, and not much change in the price 
is anticipated any time soon. There 
is some accumulation in the hands of 
the mills but meal is moving right along 
and seed have advanced considerable 
since opening of the season. Present 
prices are close to the bottom for the 
year.—F.. W. Brodé Corporation, J. L. 
Brodé, Vice-President. 


FEED CONDITION. 


ANDERSON, IND. Nearly everyone 
seems to be well loaded up with feed 
aside from corn and corn products in 
this territory. Corn in this locality 
will not make over 25 per cent of an 
average crop that is in marketable 
shape. The moisture in the best of 
corn in this locality runs about 30 
per cent. 

Hay is cheap, running about $12 per 
ton on track. The hog crop is small 
compared to last year and farmers are 
disposing of them just as quick as they 
can get them in shape for the market 
as continued feeding is sure to register 
a big loss.—The Union Grain & Feed 
Co., G. A. Lambert, Mgr. 


FEED TRADE BRISK. 


GosHEN, Inp.—Feeds of all kinds have 
had a brisk sale throughout December 
and we believe that farmers will con- 
tinue buying pretty good through the 
rest of the season as they realize the 
importance of keeping their stock well 
fed. Prices have been advancing right 
along and you can tell as well as we 
can whether or not there will be any 
reduction within a month or two. 

All grains have been moving slowly 
through December, caused no doubt by 
the cold weather and steadily advancing 
prices. Farmers, of course, want to get 
all they can for their grains and we 
don’t blame them as they have to work 
hard for all they get.—The Goshen 
Milling Company. 


CALIFORNIA FEED DEALERS 
ORGANIZE. 


A meeting of dealers from various 
sections of California was recently held 
in Modesto, Cal., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a state association. A tempo- 
rary organization was perfected with 
Henry G. Turner, of the Grange Com- 
pany, Modesto, as chairman. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected: D. M. 
McCauley, of the Russell & McCauley 
Co.; C. E. Berringer, of the Berringer & 
Russell Co.; A. W. Scott, of Scott & 
Company, all of San Francisco; Gail 
McDonald, of the Western Hay & Grain 
Co., Los Angeles; Arlo V. Turner, of 
the Grange Co., Modesto; L. V. Corvell, 
of the G. P. McNeer Co., Petaluma, 
and G. W. Furman, of the Southern Pa- 
cific Milling Co., Santa Barbara. Deal- 
ers were present at the meeting from 
Los Angeles, Salinas Valley, San Jose, 


NEW ORLEANS © 
aN SAVANNAH 


Pleasanton, Stockton, Bakersfield, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Petaluma, and 
Modesto. The Association will be called 
the California Hay, Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Assn. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


KANSAS City, Jan. 3.—The wonderful 
western feeding demand for cotton seed 
meal and cake resulted in defaults of 
many thousand tons on December con- 
tracts made by Oklahoma mills. A 
strong situation still prevails, affecting 
Texas, aS well as Oklahoma, mills. Ar- 
kansas is the cheapest source of supply, 
with plentiful offerings westward, ow- 
ing to lack of demand eastward. Little 
Rock mills are selling at $39@40 a ton, 
f. o. b., the basis being below that of 
Texas for the first time in many years. 
Texas is asking $40; Oklahoma, $41@ 
41.50. Kansas City dealers are selling 
carlots at $45.60 and ton lots at $49.60. 
The price of corn is $43 a ton in Kansas 
City and $45.25 in Chicago. These fig- 
ures reflect the relative cheapness of 
cotton seed products, with their high 
protein value. Handlers in Kansas City 
say the demand for meal and cake 
slowed up during the holidays, but they 
are looking for renewed orders in the 
new year. Sales thus far this season 
have been 50 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 

In linseed meal there is a limited 
trade. This has been the case through- 
out the fall and winter, so far as the 
Southwest is concerned, because the 
product is out of line with cotton seed 
meal and cake. The price quoted by 
dealers this week was $51.80 a ton for 
carlots, the same as a week ago. Ton 
lots were $4 above carlots. The Min- 
neapolis mills asked $47.50 for carlots. 

No change was noted in the tankage 
market, though an advance had been 
predicted. Manufacturers sold carlots 
at $60 a ton and ton lots at $65. De 
mand continued to equal the supply. 
Meat scrap for poultry sold freely at 
previous prices, $70 for carlots and $75 
for ton lots. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The Oil Meal market is higher than 
last week and demand is excellent from 
scattered sources. There are no big 
round lots being purchased either by 
the speculative trade or by the feed 
manufacturers, but consistent buying of 
one, two and three car lots has kept up 
with surprising regularity. 

The mills are not exactly oversold but 
on the other hand in Chicago and Min- 
neapolis especially, they are sold suffi- 
ciently far to keep in the clear on their 
daily production, and it seems as though 
each time shipping directions begin to 
get low a flood of buying orders comes 
in and takes the slack out of the mar- 
ket. 

On the other hand it is interesting to 
note that the eastern markets are rela- 
tively lower than the western markets. 
Under normal conditions the Minneap- 
olis market should be $1.00 to $2.00 un- 
der Chicago and Buffalo markets should 
be from $1.00 to $2.00 over Chicago. At 
this writing the Minneapolis market is 
about the same as Chicago and the Buf- 
falo market is $1.50 under us. Of 
course, we are unable to ship meal very 
far from Chicago into the east but on 
the other hand we are able to cover a 
good portion of the west because of the 
relatively high values prevailing in Min- 
neapolis. Export demand continues 
quiet—The Bertley Butetin, Chicago, 
Jan. 3. 


FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee, Jan. 3.—There was a slight 
upward tendency noticeable in feed quota- 
tions throughout the past week, but the 
closing was generally firm and unchanged. 
Very slight demand was felt in this mar- 
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BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ket and movement was also negligible. All 
dealers agree that the consumer is yet to 
enter the market, but predict that he will 
soon be forced to buy and that prices will 
show further advances at that time. Cur- 
rent quotations are: Winter bran, $33.20 
@33.70; spring bran, $33@33.50; standard 
middlings, $34@35.50; flour middlings, $38@ 
38.50; red dog, $42.50@43.50; rye feed, $31.50 
@32.50; old process oil meal, $48.50@49.50; 
eottonseed meal, $43.50@47.50; hominy feed, 
$48@48.50; reground oat feed, $13@14; glu- 
ten feed, 30 days, $40.80; in 100-lb. sacks, 
carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, Jan. 3.—While business was 
naturally slow in the feed markets, prices 
were decidedly firm with a premium of $2 
a ton for February delivery asked on all 
Western grades. Despite the extreme cold 
and heavy snows through the West, the 
consuming demand was rather disappoint- 
ing. City bran is quoted at $38, middlings 
$40 and red dog $50, while Western bran 
rules around $38.60, standard middlings 
$41.60 and red dog $49.50@50 per ton. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 3.—The mill feed market 
was firm in tone during the week and 
prices for bran and standard middlings 
from 50c@$1 per ton higher, but the de- 
mand was slow and buyers more reluctant 
to pay the prices asked. Quite a number 
of cars on tracks were carried over from 
day to day and some willingness was 
shown by sellers to allow concessions when 
sales were possible, but little business re- 
sulted. The high prices asked by mills 
was holding up the quotation. There was 
little inquiry for deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft win- 
ter wheat bran, $35.50@36.50; hard winter 
wheat bran, $35.50@36; standard middlings, 
$38.50@39; soft wheat middlings, $39.50@40; 
pray hard middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, 
$37@37.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29.50@30; 
hominy feed, $51@52. 


DULUTH. 


Duluth, Jan. 3.—Trade in feeds was more 
active on this market during the last 
week, a good demand coming from loggers 
over the territory. Millfeeds were strong, 
gaining from 50c@$1 and, but millfeeds 
weakened from $1@1.25. Closing prices 
per ton follow: Bran, $32; shorts, $34; red 
dog, $43; Boston mixed, $34; flour mid- 
flings, $37.50; ground oats, $37; No. 1 
pround feed, $43.50; No. 2 ground feed, 
$41.75; No. 3 ground feed, $40.25; cracked 
corn, $46.75; coarse cornmeal, $46.75. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 2.—There is a good de- 
mand for feedstuffs and with light offerings 
prices are firm and a shade higher. Quo- 
tations are for carlots in 100-lb. lots at 
eost per ton: Soft winter wheat bran, $41 
@42; winter middlings, $44@46; spring 
bran, Western shipment, $39.50@47; stand- 
ard wheat middlings, W. S., $42@43; flour 
middlings, W. S., $44@46; red dog, W. &., 
$51@52; low grade flour, W. S., $59@60; 
rye middlings, W.--S., $38@55; reground 
sats feed, $16@27; fine yellow hominy, W. 
S.. $53@54; fine white hominy, W. S., $54 
@55: cottonseed meal, 36% protein, W. S., 
$45@46; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, W. 
S., $47.25. 

MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Jan. 3.—Quietude still prevails 
in all branches of the feed market, with- 
aut any important change in quotations. 
Marly in the week some cars of millfeed 
were here on track and because charges 
were piling up wheat bran sold as low as 
B33 and $33.50, but when they were gone 
1othing offered at less than $34 and $34.50. 
aray shorts quotable at $39, with some 
asking as high as $40. Cottonseed meal 
juiet and steady, with 41 per cent at $39 
@39.50 and 43 at $41@41.50. Alfalfa meal 
n limited demand, but undertone firm and 
No. 1 on track or 30 days’ shipment at $28 
@29. Buying still restricted. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Jan. 3.—The undertone to the 
spot feed situation is firm as a result of 
strong advices from primary points of pro- 
luction, coupled with limited stocks in 
first hands here and a fair demand for 
sacked bran and middlings. Hominy feed 
S holding its own in price. Gluten feed 
unchanged. Alfalfa meal steady. Dried 
beet pulp in fair demand in a jobbing way. 
Quotations follow: Spring wheat bran, per 
fon, 100-Ib. sacks, $38@38.50; Western mid- 
Wings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $39@39.50; 
sity mills winter wheat bran, per ton, 100- 
Ib. sacks, $39.50@40; hominy feed, per ton, 
b48@49; gluten feed, per ton. $47.50@48; 
Iried beet puln, per ton, $38@39; 
meal, per ton, $32@33. 


ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—Millstuffs: Wheat feed 
firm, but demand quiet and business light. 
Sales: 1 track car hard bran at $33 local, 
l car do local at $32.50 and 1 car do to 
70 out at $33, 1 car do to go out at $33.10; 
ilso 1 car bran (direct sale by mill) at $34; 
2ray shorts quoted nominal at $37. Oat- 
feed held at $14; last sale white hominy 
feed at $46 bulk. 
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SUCCE 3S Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNIIt&HD sI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, 
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Til. E. St. Louis, Ml. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, Jan. 5.—United Kingdom: 


The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom during the past week has re- 
mained firm. Plata seed in nearby po- 
sitions is meeting with a better inquiry, 
but sellers are rather reserved. 

Linseed oil rules firm with a good de- 
mand for this article in all positions. It 
is reported that America again bought 
fair quantities. 

Cotton oil displays a firm tone, but 
the recent holidays tended to restrict 
business. 

India: The present condition of the 
crop in this country is considered good, 
and the future condition depends on the 
Winter rains. The first official esti- 
mate of the linseed acreage for the coun- 
try places the figure at 2,845,000 acres 
compared with 2,575,000 acres last sea- 
son. Shipments of linseed this week 
amount to 52,000 bushels compared with 
140,000 bushels the previous week. 

Argentina: While the interior move- 
ment of seed in this country is gradual- 
ly increasing, and Port stocks are en- 
larging, the clearances still continue 
rather moderate. Markets for seed re- 
main steady to firm with a fair foreign 
demand in evidence. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 3.— 
There is very little change in the North- 
western markets in the last week. May 
seed in Duluth closed today at $3.08, an 
advance of two cents, and Minneapolis 
$3.0814, which is a half cent per bushel 
less than a week ago. Argentine on the 
other hand is 5% cents per bushel 
higher than last week. Weather con- 
ditions in Argentine continue favorable 
for harvesting of the flaxseed crop. Ar- 
gentine shipments to December 26th are 
14,435,000 bushels to the United States, 
and 43,700,000 bushels to Hurope, or a 
total of 58,135,000 bushels, with visible 
supply of 2,200,000 bushels. 


Indications are that the Argentine 
crop will probably be 20,000,000 less 
this year than last. Europe used more 
Argentine seed in 1924 than the grow- 
Ing crop in that country by at least 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bushels. With 
only a few million bushels left in this 
country the United States must go to 
Argentina for 8 or 10,000,000 bushels, 
sc if Europe needs anything like as 
much this year as last there will cer- 
tainly be a scramble for the Argentine 
crop now being harvested. This state- 
ment is based on the supposition that 
the United States will continue to use 
flaxseed on the same scale as last year. 
There is some possibility that these high 
prices may curtail demand. 

Undoubtedly the shortage of seed for 
1925 will be acute, for our crop is large- 
ly absorved and we must go to the 
Argentine for any further supplies. 
Hurope has taken one-fifth of our wheat 
crop. In fact, we will only have a lim- 
ited amount more to sell, so wheat is 
likely to continue on a very high ba- 
sis, and flaxseed prices will undoubtedly 
be influenced to a large extent by this 
fact. Europe has the buying habit now, 
and will probably continue to buy flax- 
seed in 1925 on the same scale as 1924. 
—Archer-Daniels-Midland Company. 

George E. Koch, for four years with 
the Arcady Farms Organization and re- 
cently with the Cloverleaf Mill Organi- 
zation at Buffalo, has resigned. He has 
specialized in poultry feeds and feeding, 
conducting demonstrations, and is open 
for a new connection. His home address 
is 460 12th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CoO., 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


Six Big Plants 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. - 


CHARCOAL— 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


{UU 


profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EMM 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


MIXED CARS 


Bran, Midds, Hominy, 
Poultry Feeds, Grain 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Milwaukee 


CORN-CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 


FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CoO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground -Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 
MID WEST MILLS — DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


seoumMILL FEED BUYERS iy RYaes Foam CGE Meal 


1S ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
Best because if is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


FLAX SEED 
Whole and Ground 


Specializing in Seed and Feed Trade 
FOR 35 YEARS 


H. TRILLING & CO. 
1825 So. Canal St., Chicago 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 702 P. B. 427 


Agents and Commission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


WALTER M. BROWN 


Broker : 
9 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Feed, Flour, Cottonseed Products 
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REDE PROCESS PUR® 


A Full Lin 
3 of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, hocs, horses and pouttry ire 


CH MPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


FD BUTTERMILG 


SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co, 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 
world. 


RICE BRAN 
RICE HULLS 


Haskins Trading Company 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 


found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


WE BUY AND. SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Mfr's of ¢ 
Wound) FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 
MILLS AT 


E.ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY ecco 


General Offices: 


Dept. 165 CLINTON, IOWA 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Feed—Grain—Hay 
Mixed Cars If Desired 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 


‘Nutrio” Dairy Rations Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Consignments Solicited NEWTON FEED. "COMPANY 
CHAMBER OF COMME . : : 
MILWAUKEE a ey MILWAUKEE BUFFALO Write or Wire for Prices 


Delivered in Carload or Less 
than Carload Quantities 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE 
Coldpressed Cake, Linseed Meal, Tankage 


Write or wire for delivered prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


0 837 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
ake Maarer, Gen. Mgr. J. H. Cartland, Sales Mgr 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 


Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


The 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
_ Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 


HERMAN NAGEL 
CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 
Mixed Feed Formulae, Advertising, 


Compiling of Booklets, Sales Promotion 
Service, Chemical Analysis and Control. 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


Samples mailed on request. 


COTTON OIL CO. Lower prices just established 
Chickasha, Okla., and F. WITTIG & CO. 


660-62 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. * 3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City, Mo. : Largest Manufacturers of Pure 


Maple Charcoal in the West. 


MINER LABORATORIES 


9 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in chemical and microscopical 
analysis of FEED STUFFS and in problems 
connected with their manufacture and sale. 


Hoyland Flour Mills’ Co. 


RICE BRAN 


24% Protein and Fat Guaranteed 
Write for prices 


SOUTHERN RICE MILLING CO., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


demand strong. 


RICE POLISH 


BLAacKsTRAP MoLasses.—A quotation 
of 14 cents per gallon f. o. b. Gulf points 
has been the market for several months; 
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FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


All markets are slightly easier at this 
time than at the same time of the pre- 
vious week. Grains have had a slight 
reaction and, as has been the custom 
during the late Fall and the early Win- 
ter, millfeeds have sympathized, bring- 
ing out more sellers’ interest than buy- 
ers, and what is bought is for imme- 
diate requirements, small lots, over 
widely scattered territories. Northwest 
and Southwest millfeeds are limited in 
their destinations to points west of Buf- 
falo, as the Buffalo milling center, to- 
gether with Canada, are supplying fair- 
ly well all wants of buyers east of Buf- 
falo in the New England states and as 
far south as Baltimore points. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $31.50; standard 
middlings, $34; flour middlings, $37; 
red dog, $41. 

Curicaco.—Bran, $34.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.60; flour middlings, $39.60; 
red dog, $43.60. 

Kansas Crry.—Bran, $30; gray shorts, 
$33. 

St. Lours.—Bran, $32.40; gray shorts, 
$35.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 


A limited number of sellers, this goy- 
erned quite largely by the price of hay, 
for the price that alfalfa meal brings 
at the present time does not allow suffi- 
cient profit for the alfalfa miller to pay 
present prices of hay and mill it at a 
profit. Consequently, very few of the 
alfalfa millers are anxious sellers and 
those who are sellers are only contract- 
ing for meal to be milled from their 
present stocks of hay and not much be- 
yond 30 to 60 day shipment. Nominally 
quoted second hand bag basis, choice, 
$30; No. 1, $28.75; No. 2, $25.75 Chi- 
cago basis. Fine ground grade $3 per 
ton more in each case. 


Recrounp Oat Frrp.—Mills are not 
anxious sellers and are not selling much 
as their prices are higher than resellers. 
Resellers are asking from 50c to $1 per 
ton less than mills. Nominally quoted 
reground oat feed, $13; unground oat 
hulls, $14; for prompt 30 to 60 day ship- 
ment. 


LinsEED Or Merat.—A little easier 
feeling particularly on the part of re- 
sellers: for linseed oil meal. More sell- 
ers’ interest than buyers’, and selling at 
slight discounts, than the previous week. 
Nominally quoted mills $48; resellers 
$47.50 to $48 Chicago basis. Resellers 
$47 to $47.50, mills $48 to $48.50 Minne- 
apolis basis. In bulk, where available, 
2 per ton less. 

GLUTEN FrEp.—Very brisk demand for 
gluten feed, and manufacturers are 
pressed to fill orders. This demand is 
principally from retailers, but mixed 
feed business also has picked up slight- 
ly. Quotations follow: Gluten feed in 
bulk $38 a ton, sacked $40.80; gluten 
meal of 40 per cent protein $46.80 in 
sacks, $44 in bulk. 

DrieD BuTTERMILK.—Demand is about 
steady, and creameries report a better 
inquiry. Most future contract business 
is for early delivery, not much being 
booked beyond 60 days’ shipment. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Creamery in car- 
lots at 61c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 8 
cents. 

CoTTonsEED Mrau.—Market continues 
slow with no appreciable change noted 
in the past week. Supply is in excess of 
Gemand, and until stocks are reduced or 
demand increases materially, the mar- 
ket will remain dull. Meal is nomi- 
nally quoted for 43 per cent protein, 
Chicago basis, at $46. 

PACKERS’ ProDucts.—A good, normal 
business is now being done in these 
products, and an even better demand 
later is anticipated. Prices are as fol- 
lows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. b. 
Chicago, $65@70 a ton; 60 per cent pro- 
tein digester tankage, $60; raw bone 
meal, $55. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago: Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50 Ib., 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 
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AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM AND 
ALFALFA 


By Prof. George A. Olsen. 


ONSUMERS of the various farm 
C crops are interested in the qual- 
ity of the grains, fodder, and 
live stock sold in the markets. As a 
matter of fact the buyers are frequently 
better able to judge the quality of the 
products than are the farmers for the 
reason that the farmers generally see 
only what they and their neighbors pro- 
duce. The merchants and consumers on 
the other hand, are in a position to 
judge what the farmers in general pro- 
duce. They observe that there are strik- 
ing differences in the quality of the 
grains, hay and the various truck crops. 
Quality in the sense of the defined 
and restricted meaning implies selection 
of the choicest. It is the discrimination 
employed by the merchants and ulti- 
mately the consumers. The factors 
which determine quality vary depending 
on the product and its use. However, 
general appearance, uniformity and in- 
tensity of color stand out prominently 
in determining choice. In other words, 
the product which looks the best is 
sought because it is relatively easy to 
sell. 
Gypsum Improves Alfalfa Color. 
Alfalfa hay, for example, of the lighter 
shades of green is not sold as readily 
as the dark rich green colored hay. 
It may be classified as being bleached, 
injured by rain or damaged in some 
other manner. Wheat comprising a mix- 


* ture of starchy and vitreous appearance. 


Similar comparisons classify the grades 
of fruit, vegetables and other farm 
products. By means of comparisons se- 
lections are made. 

It has been found that agricultural 
gypsum improves the color of alfalfa 
and various other legumes. Thus what 
may have been classified as damaged al- 
falfa in reality may have been off col- 
ored due to a lack of sulphate sulphur 
in the soils. Alfalfa lands treated with 
agricultural gypsum stand out prom- 
inently as a contrast to the off colored 
alfalfa grown on adjoining untreated 
alfalfa land. This plainly shows ‘that 
off color may be due to a lack of sul- 
phate sulphur in the soil. It also shows 
you can find a way of improving the ap- 
pearance of the alfalfa so that when 
cured as hay it will be rich in green 


color. 


Of equally as great importance have 
been the discoveries made by the Ore- 
gon and Washington experiment sta- 
tions that yields of alfalfa have been 
increased through the use of agricul- 
tural gypsum. Thus the treatment has 
proved very profitable from the stand- 
point of production. These institutions 
have also found that the protein con- 
tent of the alfalfa grown on the treated 
soil is usually higher than that found 
in adjoining untreated fields of alfalfa. 


Yield Increased. 

The Idaho experiment station has 
also found that agricultural gypsum in- 
creases the yields and enhances the pro- 
tein content of alfalfa. The Montana 


experiment station recently reported in- 


creased yields ranging from 75 to 100 
per cent and these crops have contained 
27 to 35 per cent more protein than the 
legumes which were not ‘subjected to 
the agricultural gypsum treatment. In 
a series of tests conducted by the Wis- 
consin experiment station gypsum in- 
creased the protein content as well as 
the yield. 

Investigations continued at the Wash- 
ington experiment station also show 
that agricultural gypsum not only im- 
proves the alfalfa, but the land which 
has received this treatment is superior, 
for the growing of wheat, to alfalfa land 
not treated. Both the yield and pro- 


tein content of the wheat are increased. 


Alfalfa Department 


The vitreous appearance of the wheat is 
also more uniform. What holds good 
for wheat also applies to other cereal 
crops. These findings prove that there 
is an indirect good effect from applying 
agricultural gypsum on lands in alfalfa, 
clover, etc. They also show that prod- 
ucts can be raised on farms which pos- 
sess the high quality desired by the 
consuming public. These are the prod- 
ucts which are easy to sell. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas Crry, Jan. 3—New year in- 
terest in alfalfa meal is developing slow- 
ly. There is a firm attitude on the part 
of holders, based on belief in an expand- 
ing demand, which is expected from this 
time forward. Kansas City manufac- 
turers are encouraged by the disposition 
of Colorado mills to quote stronger 
prices. The market here on carlots, 
ton, f. 0. b., is about as follows: Choice, 
$28@29; No. 1, $26@27; No. 2, $23; No. 
3, $21@22. 

Several instances of advanced prices 
were noted in the market for grain- 
molasses feeds, due to the fact that corn 
reached the top level of. the season. 
Demand for poultry, dairy and horse 
feeds was good, with prospects for lib- 
eral new-year sales. The quotations on 
carlots, per ton, f. o. b, Kansas City, 
cattle 


were: Dairy feeds, $36@49; 
feeds, $38@47; hog feeds, $45.50@54; 
pig meal, $73; horse and mule feeds, 


$33.25@48; alfalfa-molasses feeds, $27.50 
@34; scratch poultry feeds, $49.50@ 
56.25; mash poultry feeds, $54@81.50. 


MINNESOTA ALFALFA PRODUC- 
TION GROWING. 


From 2,525 acres in 1910 to 196,396 
acres in 1924 is the story of the ad- 
vance of alfalfa in Minnesota. In the 
dairy sections and in the small grain 
sections of the state have come the big- 
gest increases in acreage. Ottertail has 
the largest number of acres in alfalfa of 
any county, but Carver county leads 
in the number of acres as. compared 
with the total area of the county. The 
cost of producing alfalfa in 1924 varied 
from $16.14 per acre in Owatonna coun- 
ty to $12.67 in Windom county. The 
cost of producing clover and timothy 
hay on these same farms was $12.29 and 
$11.06 per acre. However, alfalfa yielded 
an average from 2.1 to 2.4 tons per 
acre as compared with yields of 1.3 and 
1 ton for the tame hay. The cost per 
ton for alfalfa was $7.69 and $5.28 per 
ton as compared with $9.45 and $11.06 
per ton for the tame hay. The Decem- 
ber price per ton on the farm was $16 
for the alfalfa and $9 for the tame 
hay. 


ALFALFA AFTER SWEET 
CLOVER. 


Although a good crop of sweet clover 
prepared the way for alfalfa it is often 
hard to get a stand of alfalfa in the 
fall after the second year’s’ growth has 
died down, due to the fact that the sweet 
clover uses up much of the available 
moisture and food supply. However, 
no other crop will provide inoculation 
for alfalfa like sweet clover. 


MORE ALFALFA NEEDED IN 
THE EAST. 


Although 65 per cent of the cattle of 
the United States is found in the East, 
95 per cent of the timothy and only 14 
per cent of the alfalfa of the country is 
raised in this section. Alfalfa supplies 
protein in a cheap form, and it is sur- 
prising that more of this valuable le- 
gume is not raised in the Hast. Lime 
also is supplied in alfalfa in an easily 
assimilated form for cattle. A ton of 
alfalfa removes from the soil the equiv- 
alent of 91 Ybs. of limestone, sweet 
clover hay 100 lbs., red clover 88 Ibs., 
and timothy only 18 lbs. 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 
Manufactured by 

The Denver Alfalfa 

Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: Sales Offices 
358 PIERCE BLD 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


LAMAR, COLO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO: 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA SCARCE. 


SaLt ForK, Oxia.—Alfalfa fields most- 
ly abandoned here. Seventy-five per 
cent fields plowed up and it is the best 
adapted crop for the country. Wheat 
fairly good. Ground in good condition. 
Have about 2 inches of snow.—WMichael 
Nolan. 


ALFALFA SUPPLANTS RED 
CLOVER. 


During the past few years, there has 
been gradual use of alfalfa and sweet 
clover in the place of red clover in’ the 
rotation. This makes alfalfa strictly 
a two-year crop. Now, instead of the 
old rotation of corn, oats, wheat and 
clover, it is corn, oats, wheat, and 
alfalfa. If a pasture instead of a hay 
crop is wanted, or if the land is not in 
good healthy condition, sweet clover is 
used. 

SS a ee 


EXPORTS OF OILCAKE AND 
MEAL. 


Latest figures available up to Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, indicate that exports of 
linseed and cottonseed cake and meal 
were heavy during the month of No- 
vember. Total exports of cottonseed 
cake were 114,455,906 Ibs.; meal, 
65,033,604 lbs. Denmark was the larg- 
est importer of American cottonseed 
cake and meal with 69,252,400 lbs. of 
cake and 2,544,640 Ibs. of meal, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Great Britain, Swe- 
den, Norway and Belgium in the order 
named. The largest importer of linseed 
products was Netherlands with 
39,136,011 lbs. of linseed cake and 
5,970,342 lbs. of meal, followed by Bel- 
gium and Great Britain. 


CERTIFY SOY BEANS. 


A considerable business in certified 
soy bean seed is being done by the grow- 
ers of Champaign County, II1., especially 
of the Manchu type. Seed from this 
county took the sweepstake prize at 
the International Grain and Hay Show 
in December of last year. 


VANCOUVER HAS AMPLE GRAIN 
STORAGE. 


Facilities for storing grain in Van- 
couver, B. C., are now large enough to 
permit free issuance of permits by rail- 
roads due to the enlarged storage ca- 
pacity of the Harbor Board and private 
elevator companies. 
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RELIABLE 


Standard Blue Flame 


HOVER 


Various 


**Foolproof and Safe’’ 


Has newest improve- 
moments. Saves 
Hf time, mone yand 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks 
grow faster and 
stronger. Built of 
galvanized steel. 


J. W. MYERS 
Pres. 


Special 


burners give steady 
) flow of oil and even 
flame. Our 1923 style is 
perfection itself. 


» Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 
cast iron. Will last a lifetime. Greater 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. 
Has two double disc wafers which con- 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 
ing canopy. Specially designed fire 
bowl keeps grate 
clean. Usedbylarg- 
est poultrymen. 


Reliable 
Standard 


Incubators eens 


THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! 
Every Incubator proves Reliable repu- 
tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built especially for your needs. 

. Write us your requirements, and ask 
wor Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


50 to 1100 jy 


x 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
Boxz49 QUINCY, ILL, U.S A 


Reliable Because right 


NATURE’S PUREST 


SALT 


Absoloutely dry—no adultera- 
tion—equal to any if not the 
best Salt on the market. 


99.84% pure—Guaranteed not 
to cake or harden. 


MYLES LOUISIANA SALT 


Best salt for all farm pur- 
poses. Clean, white and free 
from shale and dirt. 


All Salt is of Rock Salt for- 
mation. Nature has removed all 
impurities from Myles Louis- 
iana Salt. 


Mixed cars—all grades. Write 


for prices and samples. 


Distributed by 


HIGBIE 


SALT COMPANY 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hay Department 


MESILLA VALLEY HAY 
SITUATION. 


Antuony, N. M.—The Valley has 
much less alfalfa stored than usual at 
this time of year due to large acreage 
being plowed for cotton. It is the opin- 
ion of dealers that 60% will be con- 
sumed at home.—Price & Rawlings, by 
J. D. Rawlings. 


CROP BIG—QUALITY GOOD. 


Doucetrs Lanpine, P. Q., CAanADA—We 
have big crop in my country. The hay 
is very good and we can sell hay at 
price very cheap. The price now is $8, 
$9 and $10 for the best hay, ton f. o. b. 
cars. We have enough grain for the 
consummation this year.—Joseph Bour- 
gois. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Contrary to the generally accepted 
idea of what a holiday market should 
be, prices during the past week were 
firm and on some grades slightly higher. 
Receipts were extremely light, and buy- 
ing was sufficient to move all offerings. 
There was an especially urgent demand 
for packing hay and straw, and also 
shipping inquiry for clover and clover 
mixed. Prairie hay was scarce. On the 
last day of 1924, receipts were the small- 
est of the year, indicating a very light 


wees HAY SHIPPERS ==, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Ce. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


movement from the country. With the 
first of the year demand now at hand, a 
firm-to-higher market is looked for. Con- 
sumption is heavy, and all good grades 
of tame hay should find a ready sale. 


Bridge & Leonard report country load- 
ing almost nil, and many inquiries for 
tame hay, Western and Southwestern 
prairie, and marsh hay. Choice alfalfa 
is wanted. There is a big inquiry for 
rye straw, and also oat and wheat. 
Prices have moved up from 50 cents to 
a dollar. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 
All hay harvested in Nebraska in 
1924 was 5,980,000 tons, as compared 
with 6,350,000 in 1923. 


The Oklahoma crop of tame hay in 
1924, as finally reported by the State 
Board of Agriculture, was 2,017,400 tons, 
as compared with 1,498,000 in 1923. 
Value was $28,244,000 on the basis of 
prices December 1. Wild hay made 
505,000 tons, against 510,000 a year pre- 
vious, with a value of $4,924,000. 


The Missouri crop of tame hay in 
1924, as reported officially, was 4,820,000 
tons, or 1.39 tons per acre. A value of 
$57,840,000 was placed on the crop. 
Prairie hay made 157,000 tons, or 1.22 
tons per acre; value, $1,334,000. In 
addition, Missouri farmers saved 92,000 
tons of cowpea hay and 161,000 tons of 
soy bean hay. The cowpea hay made 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 
Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 


Wagonloads Recejved, CarJoads Shipped, etc. 
All orders filled promptly. 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
$27 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


~ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Uf, 
R& CO, 
192 N.Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
Solicits your business 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consigaments solicited. Market information faralshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, {IL 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippere 
HAY and STRAWV 


74 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 
Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Cldg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake activc dealers every 
week 


Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


one ton per acre and the soy bean hay 
1.25 tons. 

The annual election of the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Association failed to 
develop any fresh interest this week. 
It was taken for granted that Newton 
C. Campbell would be re-elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Campbell announced that he 
would accept the office for another year 
only if it were tendered to him unani- 
mously. A light vote is expected for 
all officers. 


Kansas City received a total of 25,801 
cars of hay in 1924, the largest since 
1920. There was a gain of 3,953 cars 
over the 1923 total. Arrivals of straw 
were 459 cars, or one less than for 1923. 
New-crop prices were the lowest of the 
year in all kinds of hay. The top av- 
erages for the twelve months on all 
grades in each variety were recorded 
as follows: Alfalfa, $20.99, in January; 
prairie, $13.40, in January; tame hay 
other than alfalfa, $18.85, in February. 
Alfalfa showed its bottom average, 
$13.97, in June; prairie, $9.37, in Au- 
gust; other tame hay, $12.33, in August. 
Straw sold $6.90 in June to $9.50 in 
December. , 


HAY CHEAPEST FEED. 

Decatur, INp.—Hay is the cheapest 
feed on the market. Sooner or later 
feeders are going to awaken and use as 
much hay as possible on account of the 
high prices of grain and mixed feed. 
This should strengthen the market. The 
demand has been fair only for the last 
thirty days, and has been very slow 
around the holidays. 

The bulk of the hay through this sec- 
tion is timothy. Quality good. Clover 
scarce. No. 1 clover very scarce. Quite 
a little No. 1 clover-mixed hay. We 
note an improved demand for the clover 
mixtures. Farmers are not free sellers, 
as they want more money. However 
some hay moving as a farmer needs 
money as well as anyone else. We be- 
lieve 70% of the hay still in the farmers’ 
hands. Bad weather, corn shortage, 
high prices of wheat and oats will cause 
more hay to be consumed on the farm 
than usual. We think the farmer should 
have $15.00 per ton for his hay. This 
price is $2.00 above present paying 
prices and the baling of $2.00 per ton 
must be deducted.—Burk Elevator Co. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 

Continued cold weather with snow 
over a large part of the United States 
caused a more active demand for hay 
during the week ending January 8, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Receipts at most markets were 
very light, and all offerings of the better 
grades of hay were readily taken. The 
eastern markets were relatively less ac- 
tive than those of the central west. At 
Boston the demand was only moderate, 
and there was some accumulation at the 
various railroad terminals of the me- 
dium and lower grades. Very little No. 
1 timothy was offered, but the demand 
for this grade was limited. The market 
at New York advanced about $1 per ton 
toward the close of the week as demand 
became more active and the supply de- 
creased. 

Receipts at Pittsburgh were very 
light, and were easily replaced at the 
previous week’s prices. The accumula- 
tion at Cincinnati was well cleaned up 
during the ‘week, and market prices 
were but little changed. Best grades 
brought moderate premiums. The prin- 
cipal demand was from the South where 
stocks had been allowed to run down. 
Local demand was of small volume but 
winter weather brought in larger orders 
for January delivery. Receipts were also 
very light at Chicago, and reports of 
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SC. ee oe ee 
We have a steady demand for 


Grain—Mill Feed—Hay 
LICHTENBERG & SON. 


Detroit, Mich. 


HAY and OATS 


SHIPPERS 


CALLIARI BROS. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Ask for quotations - Fancy Mill Oats, Screenings 


502 Corn 


ORTHERN oS 
any te 


N HAY & FEED CO. 


Write for 
Quotations 


HAY Shippers 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


country loadings indicated continued 
light receipts. The market ruled very 


firm for all kinds of hay although quo- 
tations were practically unchanged dur- 
ing the week. 

There was some improvement in the 
demand for alfalfa hay. Mills were in 
the market at Kansas City, although 
their bids were below current prices. 
Dairies and feeders were the most active 
buyers, and there was a good shipping 
demand from the South and Southeast 
for the better grades of alfalfa. Receipts 
were light both at Kansas City and 
Omaha. 

The strength in the market for tim- 
othy and alfalfa hay was reflected in a 
better demand for prairie, receipts of 
which were also relatively light at most 
markets. Stockyards were good buy- 
ers at most of the central western mar- 
kets. 


HAY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 


Dec. 31.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Assn. has issued the following weekly re- 
port with latest quotations: 

Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons .... 611 32 
Receipts last week 1,004 28 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 25,032 309 

With the gradual decline in receipts, 
trading was stimulated in anticipation of 2 
more active demand after Jan. 1, and in 
consequence the situation throughout has 
improved considerably over the week. Of- 
ferings have been reduced to a very low 
figure, the lowest for some time, with the 
result that prices have improved uniform- 
ly on all grades, at all harbor points, fully 
$1 per ton. Buyers are anxiously seeking 
supplies and the limited lots are being ab- 
sorbed rapidly at full quotations. The 
straw market, both as to rye and oat, in 
a weak condition, sales being made with 
difficulty. Invoices continue light. 

Federal grade quotations in large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $27; No. 2, $25@ 
26; No. .3,°$22@24. Light clover mixed— 
No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $22@24; No. 3, $20@ 
21. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $22@24; 
No. 2, $20@21. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$25@26; No. 2, $22@24; No. 3, $20@21. 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $20@21. Rye 
straw, $15@16. 

MILWAUKEE. 
3.—There was a slump in actual 
at Milwaukee during the 
inquiries continued 


Jan. 
trading in hay 
past week, although 
active; dealers were declared to be opti- 
mistic over present conditions as compared 
with those of two months ago. Trading 
in volume is expected to begin about the 
middle of the month. Current quotations 
per ton are: No. 1 timothy, $17@18; No. 2 
timothy, $15@16; No. 1 mixed, $16@16.50; 
No. 2 clover mixed, $15@16; sample hay, 
$8@10; marsh feeding, $12; packing, $11; 
rye straw, $10@10.50; oat straw, $10@10.50. 

CINCINNATI. 

Jan. 5.—The hay market excited little 
more than passing interest with the clos- 
ing of the old and beginning of the new 
year, not that the trade was dull and lack- 
ing, but on the contrary a good volume of 
business was transacted, and the market 
well cleared of the accumulation which de- 
pressed prices a week ago. There was lit- 
tle fluctuation in values, but the market 
was firm in tone, and high grade offerings 
of timothy and mixtures easily brought 
good premiums. The demand was mainly 
from the South and interior points, where 
stocks were reported as below normal, and 
only moderately active from local dealers, 
who had warehoused sufficient hay to sup- 
ply the home and nearby requirements. 
Zero weather conditions increased the con- 
sumption to some extent, but there was 
also more disposition shown: by buyers to 
anticipate future needs as evidenced by the 
increased orders for January delivery. The 
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trade generally is optimistic regarding the 
hay situation, which is commanding more 
attention because of the lower values as 
compared Nahe other feeding Saas 
0 A eit $19@19.50; No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $15@16; tteehed. $10@12; ry grade, 
No. 1 heavy clover mixed $16.50 
. No. 1 light clover mixed, $17.50@ 
18.50. Clover mixed—wNo. 1, $17@17.50; No. 
2, $14.50@15.50; no grade, '$11@13. Clover 
E No. nF $18@19; No. 2, $14.50@16.50; no 
tee $10@12. Second cutting alfalfa, No. 
$26@28; No. 2, $22@24. First cutting al- 
fetta NG, if $18@20; No. 2, $16@18. Sound 
sample grassy hay, $13@15. Straw—W heat, 
$10.50@11.50; oats, $10@11; rye, $12@13. 


BALTIMORE. 


Jan. 3.—Thre is a firm tone to the mar- 
ket on the better grades of timothy and 
choice light clover mixed hay, of which 
descriptions the supply on spot is light. 
Low grade and inferior hay of all sorts 
hard to move and of irregular value. Straw 
is quiet and unchanged. Prices are sus- 
tained principally by limited spot stocks. 
- aged follow: Timothy—wNo. 1, $21@ 


21.50; No. 2, $19.50@20.50; No. 3, $16@18. 
Light clover mixed—No. 1, $18.50@19. Clo- 


ver mixed—No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 2, $15@16. 


Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; No. 1 
wheat, $12@13; No. 1 oat, $13@14. 
MEMPHIS. 
Jan. 3.—Receipts of hay for the past 


week were 41 cars, but stocks are still 
fairly iarge, as demand has not shown 
much improvement. Buying limited to im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations have 
firm undertone, but no higher. Quote: 
Timothy—One, $24.50@25; standard, $23.50 
@24; two, $22.50@23. Alfalfa—Choice, $32; 
one, $30; "standard, $28@29; two, $23.50@24. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Jan. 3.—Advancing prices and smaller 
total receipts featured the hay market 
this week. Aggregate arrivals were 324 
cars, as compared with 363 a week ago 
and 259 a year ago. 

The receipts of alfalfa were 183 cars, 
against 200 a week previous. Heavy snow 
in Nebraska and Kansas further restrict- 
ed baling and shipping. There was a new 
year spirit in the demand and prices were 
marked up 50c@$1.50 a ton. Dairy grades 
were especially strong. There were both 
local and shipping orders. Dealers pre- 
dicted increased offerings owing to the 
rise, but the demand was expected to con- 
tinue good during the next two or three 
months. 

Arrivals of prairie were 99 cars, or 28 
more than a week ago. The receipts 
came chiefly from territory southwestward, 
which was not so seriously affected by the 
snow as the alfalfa region. Demand was 
general and offerings frequently were in- 
adequate. Prices rose about 50c a ton. 

The offerings of timothy, clover mixed 
and clover were 42 cars, or 4 less than a 
week ago. Improvement in the demand 
was noted, with southern shipping orders 
for timothy especially prominent. Timothy 
closed 50c higher. There was a similar 
rise in clover mixed, but clover was un- 
changed. 

Six cars of straw came into sight. They 
were promptly taken, mostly by stock 
yards interests. Prices were unchanged. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. 0. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $27.50@29; choice, 
$25.50@27; No. 1, BAA le standard, 
$20.50@23; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $15@17.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $11.50@12.50; No. 2, $10@ 


11; No. 3, $8@9.50; packing, $6.50@7.50. 
Timothy—No. 1, $16.50@17.50; standard, 
eee No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $12.50@ 


Clover Se peowps tee $16.50@17; No. 1, 
$15@16; No. 2, ae 50. 

Clover—No. seas, No. 2, $12@15.50. 
Straw, $9. Soa 10 


- DULUTH. 


Jan. 3.—Movement of hay was light on 
this market during the last week. De- 
mand was good for the better grades, but 
sales of the off-grades were limited. Stocks 
of hay held on this market are not large. 
Quotations per ton are unchanged as fol- 


lows: Timothy—No. 1, $17; No. 2, $15. 
Mixed timothy—No. 1, Gre tows 2.312. 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, 
$12. Midland—No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw 


—Rye, $9; oat, $8.50. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 3.—The hay market is quiet but 
firm under light offerings. Timothy hay 
grading better than No. 2 in some cases 
brought a premium. Straw is in moderate 
supply and demand with preference being 
given to straight rye. Prices showed little 


change. We quote (Federal grades): Tim- 
othy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, 
$18@19; sample, $10@12. Light clover 


mixed—No. 1, $19@20; No. 2, $17@18; No 
3, $12@14. Medium clover mixed—No. . 
$16@17; No. 2, $14@15. Heavy clover mixed 
—No. t, $15@16. Light grass mixed—No. 
1, $18. 50@19. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, 
315@16; No. 2, $14@15; wheat, $15@16; oat, 


$15@16. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 5.—The receipts of hay were lighter 
during the holidays than were ever known 
since Pittsburgh became a city hay mar- 
ket, and inasmuch as the demand was 
away below what it should be, the light 
receipts did not advance the prices mate- 
rially. 

Those in position to know tell us that a 
change is due; three years out of the last 
four prices were firmer in January than 
during the fall months and it now looks 
as if all open markets will change for the 
better. Present low prices are unexplain- 
able except for the necessity of cashing in 
by the farmers. Hay is entirely too low 
and should advance with grain prices. The 
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difference, however, is that grain can be 
exported; hay is too bulky and therefore 
is not. 


Our market is steady at values herewith. 
Prices cannot go lower. When things are 
at their worst they begin to mend. Hay 
receipts, 36; straw, 19 cars. Quotations: 
Timothy—No. 1, $20.50@21; standard, $18.50 
@19.50; No. 2, $16@17; No. 3, $14@15; No 
PD Le C. emixedg: $18@18. 50; Nowe 1 eel eC 
mixed, $18.50@19. Clover mixed—No. l, 
$18.50@19; No. 2, $14@1i6. Clover—No. 1, 
$18.50@19; No. 2, $13.50@15.50. Straw: Re- 
aes remain moderate and present prices 
are being maintained. Quotations: No. 
wheat, $13@13.50; No. 2, $12.50@13; No. 1 
oat, $13@13. 50; No. 2, $12.50@13; No. 1 rye, 
$14@14. 50; No. 2, $13. 50@14. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 30.—An improved demand for alfalfa 
with the colder weather, with good quality 
stuff commanding a ready sale at good 
prices. Poor stuff still coming to market, 
but this must be sold cheaply on account 
of the influx of the poorer grades. Buying 
prices f. 0. b. Portland: Alfalfa, $19.50@ 
20 ton; valley timothy, $19@23.50; clover, 
$16. 50@17. 50; oat, $19@20; eastern Oregon 
timothy hay, $16@17; oat and vetch hay, 
$17.50@18.50; straw, $7.50 per ton. 

MONTREAL. 


Jan. 2.—The condition of the market is 
unchanged and prices are steady with only 
a small trade passing for local account, 
and sales of odd cars of good No. 2 timothy 
hay are being made at $14@14.50 per ton, 
and No. 3 timothy hay at $12.50@13 per 
tons 512.0; b. cars here. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Jan. 3.—Prices are generally higher for 
the relatively light offerings, and dealers 
report a healthier tone. 

Timothy—No. 1, $18.50; No. 2, $17.50. 

Mixed, Different Grasses—NO. 1, $17.50; 
No. 2, $16. 

Clover Mixed—No. 1, $17; No. 2, $13. 

Upland—No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $15. 50; 
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, $13. 
Midland—No. 1, $13; No. 2, $9.50. 
Packing Hay, $7. 50. 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $9; wheat, $9. 
Alfalfa—No. 1, $24; standard, $20; No. 2, 
$16. 


CHICAGO. 
Jan. 5.—Receipts and shipments of hay 
in tons in the Chicago market for the week 
ending Jan. 8, also the total receipts and 


shipments from Jan. 1 follow: 
Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan.5, 


No. 


: 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Week’s receipts 2,124 2,677 1,282 
Week’s shipments... 213 103 223 
Rets. since Jan. 1. .163,258 161,134 1,283 
Shpts. since Jan. 1. 16,447 16,234 223 


Receipts on Monday were 66 cars, com- 
prising 49 timothy, 6 prairie, 3 packing, 2 
alfalfa and 9 straw. These receipts were 
not considered heavy for Monday and 
prices were firm. 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Ubibestejrohe See aes $22@24 $18@21 $18@17 
Timothy and Clover— 

Light Mixed... 20@23 17@19 12@15 

Heavy Mixed.. 17@20 14@16 10@14 

Light Mixed... 20@22 16@18 10@15 
Timothy and Grass— 

Heavy Mixed.. 16@19 14@16 10@14 
CIOVET sisi clase 17@20 14@16 10@13 
Grass Mixed .. 19@20 16@17 18@15 
Mixed Grass .... 14@16 13@14 10@13 
INGEW CR Senne 14@25 Os Ca 

Prairie—Kans., Okla., Mo. and Nebr., 
artGAs; Tll., Ind. and Wis., feeding, $12@ 

"strawoRye, $14@15.50; oat, $183@14; and 
wheat, $12@13 

2 esi elOUIS: 


Jan. 5.—Hay: Receipts, 10 cars, consist- 
ing of 9 timothy and 1 prairie. Little do- 
ing, offerings and demand light. Market 
steady. Sales: Timothy—Part car No. 2 
at $19, 1 car standard at $20, 2 cars do at 
$21, 3 cars do at $22. Clover mixed—1 car 
heavy mixed at $19, 1 car light mixed at 
$20. Prairie—3 cars No. 2 at $14, 1 car 
No. 1 at $16.50. 

TOLEDO. 

Jan. 5.—The hay market is still marking 
time awaiting an active demand to give 
dealers a chance to move their liberal 
stocks. The dullness has been pronounced 
for several weeks and prices have been 
unchanged. Present levels are thought to 
be the point of resistance and any change 
will be upward. 

Prices for the past week were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $15; No. 2 timothy, 
$13; No. 1 light clover mixed, $14; No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $13; No. 1 clear clo- 
ver, $13; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $17; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $23; sound 
dry wheat straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, 
$9.50, f. o. b. Toledo. 


— a Se 


COST OF GROWING SOY BEANS. 


The cost of growing soy beans has 
been estimated at $15.75 am acre, ac- 
cording to figures compiled under the 
direction of P. A. Young, county agent, 
Gallia County, Ohio. The yield was 
based on 13 bu. per acre with a valua- 
tion of $2.75 a bu., or $36.75 an acre. 
Cost data includes everything from seed 
to labor. 


BRITAIN EMBARGOES U. S. PO- 
TATOES. 


An embargo on United States pota- 
toes has been placed by Great Britain 


“for the prevention of the introduction- 


of the Colorado beetle.” Shippers of 
potatoes in Maine have been trying to 
export potatoes to Great Britain which 
has a short crop, but the embargo will 
stop further shipments. It is said that 
Canadian potatoes are subject to the 
same insect trouble, but no embargo has 
been declared against the Dominion and 
it is felt that the act of the British 
government is in discrimination. 
a ae eee 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


IN CARLOADS OR LESS 


Single Loop, Annealed or Galvan- 
ized for every use. 
Prompt shipment from our 


factories located in 


Rochester, Pa. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NICHOLS WIRE, SHEET & HDW. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Sarr Top Prices, Prompt Return 
MAHA, NEBRASKA 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties, 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Chicago New York 


The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. 


Bell System executives, rising from 


the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 


holders or workers. 
The tools of service. 


The national, 


two-billion-dollar Bell 


System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 


The tools of forecast. 


We must continue to know the rapid 


and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 


The tools of supply. 


The Western Electric Company, our 


manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 


be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


3 
x) 


ah 


ie The 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Provisions, Etc. 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Speculation in pro- 
visions was heavy with lard in the lead. 
Packers took advantage of all bulges to 
sell, and speculators accumulated lard 
on the break. There were deliveries of 
2,800,000 lbs. of lard on January 2, 
which was credited to Swift & Co. This 
house seldom delivers any lard, and 
their action is construed as meaning 
that there was not enough demand from 
Europe and the domestic trade to ab- 
scrb their output, hence they have taken 
the opportunity to unload their surplus 
to sales of January delivery. 

Foreign markets were mostly easier, 
and the export demand disappointing. 
Stocks of contract lard in Chicago on 
January 1, were 15,739,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 6,874,000 Ibs. a month ago, 
and 5,275,000 lbs. last year. There were 
also increases in stocks of other lard, 
and liberal gains for the month in 
meats, the total supply of the latter 
being 110,673,000 lbs., compared with 
54,515,000 ~—sitbs. December 1, and 
118,000,000 lbs. January 1 last year. 

Packers have been enabled to secure 
a better class of hogs within the last 
few weeks, hence the increase in stocks 
of cured product. Supplies of hogs con- 
tinue liberal, and although prices had 
advanced early in the week, there was 
a reaction later on liberal receipts. 

Packers are loading up the specula- 
tors with lard as fast as they can make 
it, and there are indications that they 
will get it all back later when the 
speculators attempt to get out. This 
has been the history of all bulges in 
provisions. Closing trades were well 
toward the lowest of the week with lard 
off 55 to 65c. On Saturday, fully 
3,000,000 lbs. of May lard was sold at 
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$17.00 and all disappeared. After the 
selling was over prices declined 15c. 
The range of prices for week, the De- 
cember range and range previous to De- 
cember follow: 
7————-Close—_——_,, 


Jan.3,Dec.27,Jan.5, 


Lard— gh. Low. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
WaT Witenes sit “0 $16.30 Mee ae te i $12.17 
Dec. rng.. 17.10 15.07%. ANOrire tear 
Pre. rng. 15450 412.167 ete ohne aise ctonee 
ER een 17.27 16.65 16. 65 17.20 12.12 
Dec. rng.. 17.271415.17%.. incr? wancee 
Pre. rng... 14.40 13:70 see Sistas Mdacncaiat 
VSL Via sles 17.62 16.85 16. 8b 17.40 12.17 
Dec. rng.. 17.621%415.37%. Ecionipe ocneics 
Pre. rng.. 15.50 12. 6216. ae at 
SUEY (Sisco, ba pees on oe eee 
Dec. rng 17. LTB. 51% ahatcvet 
Pre. rng hiciey 
Septiwec: acs Bo ctes 
Dec. rng.. 18.00 17.25 are 
Pres TNE a saite SABC HS tak 

Short Ribs— 

JADA we certs 16°50 <15.17 15:17 16:40 9:70 
Deen THE IESO, a. bite re eee ee wane 
Pre.?rne.) L300 152 weer eter each 
INT AEY eles are 6.75 15.55 15.55 16.70 9.85 
Dec. rngose lOmin tok eee ees APC 
Pre. rng... 13.1) J2.d0 

D. S. Bellies— 

Janice oe 16.50 16.12 a 12 16.50 9.85 
Dee: rng Leelh 400 pe ce omeeetens On 
Pre. rng.. 13.621412. 07%. ooh uae ae é 
May) Rice ote 16.90 16.50 16. 50 T00) Berson s 
Dec. rng.. 16.95 14:85 <.. Share 

Pre. rng.. 14.35 13.60 


WESTERN STOCKS. 


The following table exhibits the ag- 
gregate stocks of hog products at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph 
on Jan. 1, 1925, compared with one 
month and one year previous: 


Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 

1925. 1924, 1924. 
M. pork, bbls. 1,418 784 2,798 
Other pork .. 21,724 13,379 31,008 
P. S. lard, 1b.19,908,816 9,824,728 9,176,997 
Other lard ..11,630,960 6,772,503 17,754,253 
Sh. R. sides. 3,567,353 582,707 1,554,061 
Ex. S. clears 1,101,712 573,945 734,624 
Sh. clears ... 1,081,291 895,308 1,860,226 
Ex. Sh. ribs. 6,300 18,450 55,368 
Sh. F. backs. 4,539,029 1,889,625 9,163,857 
D. S. shldrs.. 4,057, "020 2,408,272 2,282,858 
D. S. bellies 125,446, 888 20,374,202 34,410,413 
S. P. hams .75,122,198 46,979,855 74,169,412 
S. P. S. hams.53,951,606 44,904,896 56,276,093 
S. P. picnics.23,325,146 9,890,320 21,860 348 
S. P. shldrs.. 1,454,536 502,355 1,062,964 
S. P. bellies. 131,201, 244 19,200,051 38,628,152 
Other meats.24,761,734 18,942,482 32,612,639 


Tot. mts., 1b.249, 616,057 161,662,468 274,671,015 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Jan. 5, 1925, as reported to THE Price CurRRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 

ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M. 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 
fk Ue Si BOO OO QUIGEHC: Ono OSSD $11.10 $10.75 early $10.50 $11.00 $10.0! 
BULK OF SAGBS. cna cajniset eines 10.10-10.90 10.10-10.45 9.65-10.85 10.25-10.85 9.25-10.00 
Hyy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 10.65-11.10 10.25-10.60 10.15-10.50 10.70-11.00 9.75-10.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. 9.90-10.95 10.10-10.60 9.85-10.45 10.60-11.00 — 9.50-10.00 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 9.10-10.50 9.25-10.85 9.25-10.20 9.50-10.75 9.00- 9.75 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 7.50-10.00  7.75- 9.85 8.25- 9.75 8.50-10.25 7.75- 9.35 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.25-10.50 10.10-10.25 9.00-10.10 9.05- 9.85 9.25- 9,50 
Packing hogs, rough.......-.... 2.65-10.25 9.90-10.10 9.60- 9.90 9.25- 9.65 9.00- 9.25 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

MOG eel, cgisls siete we ime ae 7.00- 8.50 _7.00- 8.75 7.00- 8.50 7.50- 9.00 7.00- 7.75 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), . 

COM CN). ciec's semanas Qocudcdros B Sodcacdain 6.25- 8.00 6.50- 7.75 7.00- 8.50 6.00- 7.50 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) | 10.46-219 Ib. 10.60-222 lb. 10.17-207 Ib. 10.65-197 Ib. .......-. 
Avy. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

elnded) cnc esis cutee oe sie'bieee am 10.44-212 lb. 10.36-224 Ib, 10.08-209 Ib. 10.57-205 Ib... ...-e 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: a : r 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime. Sa 10.35-14.50 9.75-13.15 9.65-13.20 10.25-14.25 ......... 

GO0d oo. se eeeseechvcesceccene 9.50-13.50 8.75-11.40 8.80-11.65  9.50-11.75 8.50-10.50 

oe tReet e eee e eee e renee oe age 6.50- 9.60 6.50- 9.70 8.50- 9.50 6.00 2 

OWMON~ cc esis ccsiseindia ew os «leer 5.50- 8.00 4,25- 8.50 4.25- 6.50 .00- 6. 4.50- 6.25 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): a aa ee een 

Choice and prime............. 13.50-14.50 11.40-13.50 11.80-13.50 12.25-14.25 ......... 

Good .....sceeeeee sense beveeee 11.25-13.50 10.00-11.40 10.00-12.25 10.50-12.25 9.50-11.50 

Medium .........0-seeeeeeeeee 8.00-11.25  6.40-10.00  6.35-10.00 —6.50-10.50 6.00- 9.75 

Conon: eaten! Sipephes se 5.50- 8.00 4.25- ee 4.15- 6.35 4.50- 6.50 4.00- 6.00 

Yamner and cutter........ 20+. 3.50- 5.5 .00- 4, . 15 .00- 4.5 .00- 4, 
LT, YEARLING STEERS AND See edie Stan oF Pah Ne ye ate 
m HEIFERS: 

ood-prime (800 lbs. down)...... 75 5 ¢ -12.25 20-12 5- 50- 5 
HEIFERS: 9.75-13.50  9.15-12.25 9.20-12.40 9.25-12.00 8.50-11.25 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)........ 7.00-11.00  6.50-10.25- 6.75-10.75 6.25- 8.75 5.75- 9.25 
aes Ie ae (all wts.).......... 4.25- 7.00 3.50- 6.50 3.90- 6.75  3.50- 6.25 8.00- 5.75 

Good and CROCE sis, iste =o aterm 4.85- 7.25 4.75- 6.75 4.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.25 4.50- 6.00 

Common and medium.......... 8.85- 4.85 3.50- 4.75 3.50- 4.50 3.75- 5.00 8.25- 4.50 

Canner and cutter............ 2.40- 3.35 2.00- 3.50 2.50- 3.50  2.00- 3.75 2.25- 3.25 
BULLS: 

Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 5.50- 6.50 4.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.35 4.50- 5.75 4.75- 6.25 » 
Skew. (can.-bologna) ..... 3.25- 5.50 2.00- 4.50 2.75- 4.00 2.50- 4.60 3.00- 4.75 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.25-12.00 6.75-10.00  7.50-10.25. 6.50-12.50 5.00- 8.75 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)..... 5.00- 8.25 3.50- 6.75 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.50 8.00- 5.00 

Med.-ch. (190-260 lbs.)........ 5,00-11.75 5.25- 9.75 5.00- 9.75 5.50-12.25 4.00- 8.00 

i ae ay Aes ot Se 4.25- 7.50 98.75- 6.75 38.50- 7.50  3.50- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 

ull-com, { Me) Ea 4.00- 7.00 2.50- 4.50 3.25- 4. 2.50- 3.5 -00- 4. 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and ~ Rs i a at a aoe 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch, (750 Ibs. up)... 5.15- 7.85 4.50- 7.85 38.75- 7.35 4.50- 6.75 4.50- 7.00 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 4.40- 7.35 4.00- 8.00 3.65- 7.50 4.25- 6.50 3.75- 6.75 
Steers, inferior Calle wte ete 3.25- 4.40 3.00- 4.00 3.00- 3.65 3.00- 4.25 8.00- 3.75 
ro he and heifers, com.-ch....... 2.75- 4.75 2.60- 5.385 2.50- 4.50  2.75- 4.50 2.25- 4.25 
Salves, Common to choice........°  vceceeces 8.50- 7.50 3,25- 6.75 ~ tite... .50- 6. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- : E saat 
tations on full-wooled basis): 
Lambs (84.lbs. down), med.-pr.. 15.00-17.85 14.75-17.25 15.00-17.25 14,.75-17.75  18.75-17.00 
Lambs (all wts.), eull- COM sas eae 12.00-15.00 11,50-14.75 12.25-15.00 12.00-14,75 10.00-13.75 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 12.50-16.00 11.25-14.50 -11.75-15.00 11.25-15.00 10.75-14.50 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up) 
SRNODE Ls claioin « ¥icieasroHleesinibie 517k 8.00-11.50 7.25-10.75 7.50-10.75 7.00-10.50 6.50-10.00 
Doce’ cee siefell 600.0 <p 9,0 bra 6.25-10.00 6.00- 9.85 6.50- 9.75 5.50- 9.00 4.50- 9.00 
RO ec Ferenc i a OORT 2.75- 6.25 2.50- 6.00 2.75- 6.50 2.50- 5. -00- 4, 
Feeding Sheep and Lambs (Range : et dade <5: 
oc! 
Feeding lambs, MC -CBs  ccigsisiye's 14,25-16.75 18.25-15.75 14.00-16.00 ......... 12.25-14.75 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THe Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REporTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 

Jan. 3, Jan. 5, 

1925. 1924. 
Chiecaeomern. . ctecivg wscee 2,127,100 2,186,500 
TCANSASAGCILY “iatiensls e's ore 608,30 699,400 
South “Omaha a... ss 587,400 526,600 
Sty luOUlsme ss sicher 696,300 691,600 
South St. Joseph. 453,300 406,300 
Indianapolis 470,200 502,300 
Milwaukee 182,900 177,400 
Cudahy ... 254,500 293,200 
Cincinnati .. 178,300 176,200 
Ottumwa ... 220,700 205,400 
Cedar Rapids 175,500 194,000 
Sioux, Clive 5: 464,600 325,100 
Ste Paull... 822,000 747,800 
Cleveland . 295,100 347,700 
Louisville 66,900 92,200 
Wichita 133,500 149,900 
Detroity hate .ocs 276,100 265,800 
Nebraska City .. 62,700 68,600 
HOLE VWViGnruhin.. Scciaate uidels 115,400 71,800 
ORIAROMABGIEY: “ericenc 62,500 76,400 
Above and all others. us He 000 9,894,000 
OT CRORWOGKK acc are eters oes 3,000 847,000 
Previous week ........ ana 000 65,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 210, 204, 
221, 221, 192, 200, 205, 207, 206. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market weaker due to decline in hogs 


and grain. Shipping and export trade 
quiet. Quotations for meats are of Jan. 
5: 
Mess porka ... sdthetiost Coen ee $31.50 
Dard, round Iotsec.uc+see eee 15.75 
HOt TIDS ec ck nota oe eee 14.50 
D'S. BeUIGS us shoves otra coer aoe 16.62% 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs:..... 16%@17 17 @18s 
Hams, 12-14 lIbs...... 16% @17 17 @18 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 17%.@17% 17 @18 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...... 20 @20% 19 @20% 
Skinned hams ....... 144%@19% 14 19 
RicniCaBmemecs it cee. 10%@10% 11 @11% 
Belliesiermr te. (6 cei 19 @19% 17 @17% 
Porksitoing fer cts. cece 1 Qs tos eae Memes 
Butts Wet fhe aos. 154@.... sn ais 
Sk. ShOWders f) e250. . 13%@ a Dek 
Renderloiny \acke can. 8 pose abfoeacl ess 
Dry Salted—Loose.| Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..138%-17 |Hams ...... 20%4-2114 
Cl. Bellies. ..1554-16%/Sk. hams ..2114-22 
Rib Bellies. .15%%-1654|Picnies . -1634,-17 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%-154%4 ee = R. Sds. 1834-19 
S. Cl. Sds...1534-16 3 Sds...20 -204% 
Ex.S.C. Sds. rte Bx. 8 Cc. Sds. 18%-19 
Plates, reg..12 -|Rgh. Sds. ...20 20% 
Butte be.s.11 Ses. Beran Bae. .25 -25% 
> <i 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 
Receipts and shipments of livestock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
IPAStmIW CK ea vals sists 317,088 67,502 107,509 
Preceding week...235,182 48,300 53,827 
TASH VOCAL. cisc,cenee 265,158 60,258 80,549 

Shipments— 

Past week........ 102,326 22,868 41,972 
Preceding week... 77,344 21,688 24,358 
hast year... case 62,096 19,858 25,328 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and ship- 
ments of Provisions at Chicago for 
week ending Jan. 3, 1925, and since Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing time in 1923: 


. For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924, 1923. 
Cut meats, 

IDS... 33.5 setae 5,264,000 59,098,000 24,766,000 
Lard, lbs.... 9,819,000 55,267,000 39,308,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

LOS levee 11,744,000 155,985,000 160,708,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 9,389,000 103, 940,000 94,188,000 


RECEIPTS TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points today 
and for the week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk....232,000 1, 03h 000 296,000 1,563,000 
Week ago. -158,000 782,000 188,000 1,128,000 
1924 Siisses 229, 000 899,000 249/000 1,377,000 
1933 a cunee 207, 000 856,000 212,000 1,275,000 
1922'". aces 168,000 588,000 208,000 964,000 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

The past week’s clearances of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Jan. 3, Dec. 27, Jan. 5, 
192 1924, 1924. 
Pork, spplanae 990 60 1,205 
Pork, |lbsi¢s0 ¢ 188,100 11,400 228,950 
Meat, Ibs. ..... 9,099,000 7,984,000 19,991,000 
Total meat ... 9,287,100 7, 995,400 20,219,950 
Toit (aise sh tte 13,707,000 10,971,000 22°919,000 


Total product. .22,994,100 18,966,400 43,138,950 


January 7, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Jan. 3, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THe 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 67,502 22,868 60,258 19,858 
St. Louis 25,270 9,236 18,294 5,360 
Kansas City 42,272 12,103 35,6382 10,968 
Omaha 25,303 7,2 30,817 7,147 
St. Joseph 11,230 8,243 11,929 2,707 
Sioux City 18,268 4,235 12,483 4,649 
Aa bt erebea oc 184,845 58,974 169,413 50,689 
Dec. 27.....120,146 50,207 98,866 40,324 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 21,252 2,970 16,413 2,506 
Cleveland 6,088 905 4,689... < aan 
St. Paul 17,517 2,296 17,603 3,636 
Wichita 3,578 2,252 6,607 3,122 
Indianapolis 11,510 6,871 12,288 6,690 
Cincinnati 5,190 1,326 4,448 1,132 
Louisville 3,461 1,329 3,161 1,497 
Milwaukee 12,505 131 9,997 43 
Okla. City 4,770 973 5,355 1,299 
Jans, Six sive 85,871 19,053 «80,561 19,925 
Dec. 27..... 49,590 16,013 41,2385 11,525 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 3, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Price CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 317,088 102,326 265,158 62,096 
St. Louis 116,127 44,89 86,868 32,645 
Kansas City 81,018 20,067 78,347 32,692 
Omaha 91,389 17,004 61,499 4,777 
St. Joseph 59,833 9,031 41,369 6,432 
Indianapolis 81,149 31,385 82,510 36,087 
Cincinnati 30,310 10,238 28,452 13,395 
Louisville 7,240 1,221 11,992 4.550 
Sioux City 102,582 40,019 46,950 19,118 
Abbe “Sipe ates 886,736 276,189 703,145 211,792 
Dec. 27.....658,465 221,501 595,926 176,902 
Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 7,416 160 10,818 2,135 
Cleveland 29,545 9,786 31,508 4,804 
St. Paul 100,058 19,152 83,356 15,270 
Milwaukee 25,275 2,193 27,076 381 
Wichita 10,015 310 15,609 497 
Okla. City 5,713 864 5,525 1,072 
SRO ate ae 178,022 32,465 178,892 24,159 
Dec. 27.....136,105 28,185 117,620 17,564 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 3, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THr Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., mee Bh 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 107,509 41,972 80,549 25,398 
Kansas City 25,752 6,062 22,121 3,615 
St. Louis 6,686 112 7,073 952 
Omaha 40,966 10,366 53,344 15,869 
St. Joseph 15,857 3,053 17,024 1,018 
Sioux City 11,554 3,153 5,461 922 
Fort Worth 1,396 6,081 5,092 4,355 
St. Paul 8,525 1,868 5,067 1,599 
Cleveland 7,984 4,703 6,603 3,361 
Cincinnati 1,268 417 850 188 
Louisville 280" tanks 374 155 
Indianapolis 1,841 1,278 3,122 898 
Milwaukee 618 96 29 Tg, at eteere % 
Wichita 81): arp SSS areata: 
Okla. City 47 12 15 -.caeaee 
Jan. 8..:...230,364 79,173 207,875 58,260 
Dec. 27.....144,521 42,270 159,116 46,434 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 
Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
fat lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers Journal: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lane 
$10.45 $ 8.25 $17.25 


This week...... ze 9.25 2 

Previous wk. 9.45 9.95 8.25 17.60 
ODS Siero eaten 9.50 7.10 7.50 13.20 
1928). ccavcielsre sree 8.90 8.50 7.75 13.90 
1928s Se siete atereve 7.00 7.30 5.10 11.50 
by eae ae 9.15 9.45 4.40 11.20 
1920 cise eepne vam 14.35 14.65 10.65 18.75 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.80 $ 9.20 $ 7.10 $13.70 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served by 


John Clay & Company 


Ta. 


ver, 
Kansas City, Mo. juffalo, N. Y. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Here SinceCommission 


er 


Vat 3 2, 


Pure linseed meal, the old process, 
highest quality, as demanded by 


the feed trade, REDWING Oil 
Meal fills the needs of mixers and 
feeders. Let us quote in carlots or 
less. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Redwing Linseed Division 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


COURTEEN 
SEED COMPANY 


WEEKLY PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
MILWAUKEE 


——————————_—— 


North American Seed Co. 
WHOLESALE GRASS & FIELD SEEDS 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

"THE HOUSE OF QUALITY" 


Entered as second class matter Au 
postofiice, Chicago, Ill. undera to 


-14, 1909, at 
Mar.3,1879 


SSXUOYUUEIVEOUOOONE OOOO OOLD ROOTED TEN TT ATTN NT TT 


Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCCEUFUEDTLPESTOVLED CUED DDRF CNEL FETA TA 


Westeea 


; SNINE “Roi! 
: 1X 0 
: ciihitr ERCHANGE 


‘SEED 


NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY = 


Omaha, Nebraska 


READ THIS ISSUE 


Business and Trade Conditions 

Good Editorials 

Grain Trade Review 

Grain Market Summary 

December Cinadian Movement 

Modernly Equipped Elevator 

Fort Worth Receives Recog- 
nition 

Montana Elevators in Good 
Shape 

The Letter Box 

Is the Wheat Price Too High? 


G. 


1880 Merchants 


Elevator Construction at 


Buffalo 
Time of Delivery Defined 


“Some Pooler” 
Terminal Market News 
Country Newz 


Legal and _ Transportation 
Matters 


Field Seeds 

Feedstuffs 

Alfalfa 

Terminal Market News 
Hay Markets 


A. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 14, 1925 Publishsa>y the Sitio St. Chicago Tle 


FAROLL BROTHERS 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, BONDS AND COTTON 


Future orders solicited — Market data cheerfully furnished 


Tarminal Elevator Company 


Je) Map aac froni\our-terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 
Wire for,delivered price on corn and oats 


‘Any and d Every Kind 
“ai Lots or Less 


HAX & CO.! 


FOR INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 30 
ESTABLISHED 


Price Curfent- — 
Grain aaa ter 


Exponent of Trade Interests in Grain, Seeds, Hay Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Ete. 


1844 


00 a Year WEEELP 
= Copuzs 15CEnrTe- 


“Canada’s Greatest Seed House” 


CANADA BLUE GRASS 


(WHITE AND YELLOW BLOSSOM) 
HUNGARIAN SEED GRAIN 
CANADA FIELD PEAS 


ce eee a ey SEED CO. 
TO ONTARIO 


ey} af ji | > wesrs =| WEST’S 
~ Quality Bird 
‘% Products 


Advertised in allleading magazines. 
Sell only nationally advertised 
roducts—West’s Bird Products 
have stood the test for 14 years. 
MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


RYEUTRAUA ERENT SELL HALL AAT UATE TTTAD 


bescaes CITY, sOWA 


Balance the Ration With 


TRIPLE 
VALUE 


xy § 
Jd 
¢ 


OIL . 
MEAL 


A 


Costs Little, Earns Mi uch 


Deutsch & Sickert 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


BROKERS 


Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Copper f 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions Chamber of Commerce 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific Milwaukee, Wis. 


1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 
Branch Office, Congress Hotel 


GRAIN — FEED — HAY 


raore. 8’ MILES 


LAMBORN, HUTCHINGS & CO. 


STOCKS—BONDS—GRAIN 
COTTON—SUGAR 


Members 
New York Stock Recharge 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and Other Leading Exchange 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50 YEARS * 3 Peoria”” 


Established 1880 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


332 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
RECEIVERS 


WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


CHICAGO LOUIS PEOR KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA INDIANAPOLIS CAIRO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE 


Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 
City Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


FUTURE ORDERS SOLICITED FOR ALL MARKETS 


SERVION AND 
SATISFACTION 
GRAIN AND WAY 


G. A. HAX 
J. 8. W, HAX 


{ BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consignments 


\ 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


Grain Elevator Builders | sui au cra-. | LOOK OUT! 


Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 
25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion FOR 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co.| | Jones-Hettelsater Se ee ee oe We AVY LOSSES 


° s 7 for 1 a 
G Spornctets mgt i z Construction Co ote Oe ore Drodacts 2: De 
rain evators, Build; Ss an DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS prise eee genes Reporter, 309 So. La HANDLING 
Associated ings Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. © CHICAGO, ILL. 706 Metual Duiting KANSAS CITY, MO. SITUATIONS WANTED. WET CORN 
POSITION WANTED—As manager of 


es Elevator, oe on ae ie 
wan < ° erate a 
| CLINCH PAPER CLIPS country elevator. Address N. J. RODEN- MOISTURE TESTERS 


ir simplictt sdtecthotr fei Te tae ee 
Estvenen and great adaptability. can be used profitably NOW 


2.00, 00, #638, B60" §2-001 11,000, $5.10. MACHINES FOR SALE. 

B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 FIVE (5) Eureka ring graders made by Lal 

eilpe, $15.00. the S. Howes Co., practically new; these ee uro lla } 
THE BLACKWALLCO. Buffalo, N.Y. machines are 5 rings high and 2 rings wide, 


consisting of 10 rings; excellent seed 


Gonstruction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


x 


Stevens Engineering & 


lammLife Size. graders in first-class shape, at a bargain S 
price. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., is now used by the Govern- 
e VE Y D G 501 Waldhein Building, Kansas City, Mo. ment, Grain Inspection De- 


SEEDS FOR SALE. partments and more than 
GRAIN EI EVA 3 ORS FOR SALE—White seed corn, fully ma- 10,000 mills and elevators. 


tured, planted in April. Car lots or less. 
AM: ‘over the Glot tacludi some of the Largest in Existence COLE SEED SAVER CO., Newbern, Tenn. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES a 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. POR SAL ECTiGat aie eaaeeen 
108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Midget. average monthly sales $1,700 with 


Ar; sufficient working capital to supply pub- 
895 Collins St., Metbourns; Adatraita 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argent ine lic .deniand, Salee would kaoublet iieees 


short time in same local territory, pros- 
perous community, built new 1920. Will 
sell or take in partner. TOPEKA ROLLER 
MILL, Topeka, Ind. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 


territory; a 400-car station doing good OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVAL 


profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of MOISTURE TESTERS 


hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in. Ohio. Good reason for A ; 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle in all sizes from one compart- 


cae ape ment to six, heated by gas, 
electricity or alcohol. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 


oni CO., Coffeyville, Kans. HEAT YOUR TESTER with 
; st Electricity—with or with- 
Western Grain Dealeis Mailing et tS ENGINES FOR SALE. out automatic shut-off. 

e 4 end for catalog giving coun FOR SALE—30 H. P. F G Engi 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company i A priced right. Address E. C. WEGENER, 


ers--National, Stateand a\--Indivfd- Minco, Okla. 
uais, BS. Business ren 


Guaranteed nS SSS SSS SS 
wees py elena Feach MILLING PLANT FOR SALE. 


OHIO—RECEIVER’S SALE—5 grain ele- 
vators and 1 corn meal mill, known as the 
“Heffner Mill,’ and one flour and meal 
CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. mill, known as the ‘“‘Crites Mill,” situated & 


dl ; ' - 2 ‘ es 5 in Circleville, Ohio, and vicinity, together } 
Following is a statement of the weekly range in cash prices for grain aS_ with certain’ brands and the good will of ¥ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Jan. 10: nats Ce gegen bet ( wu be ore pe 
WHEAT— CHICAGO. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. HA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 52 y order of Court, by the Receivers o 

No. 2 red-...184 e 189% Sosis@200 185 ‘O192 mene eae - FS ee eA. AE The Dixie Mills Co., at public auction at 3 

Nos 8.redxcherecrageue 2 190°" @198 1167 © @13844 0 2... os «LE es the door of the Court House in Circleville, 


ahi ie Ss. on Thursday, January 29th, 1925, at 1 p. m. 

nad ie Re. See le 163% @169% 1111.11) LILLE, Opportunity of a lifetime to acquire valu- 
3 he © SRG st eee es MENA = 169 @198% able milling and elevator properties cheap. 

Sais cogs RR cinta s Gach Shot ieee 167 @195%4 Full particulars will be furnished upon re- 
CORN— PEORIA. quest. Address Chas. Gerhardt and Edwin 
C. Wright, Receivers of THE DIXIE MILLS 


es eet mercy 173%4@178 166 @187 164 @172 
Yo. 3 hard...1724%4.@176% 


i=) 


SPECIAL “FOUR-IN-ONE” 


3 mixed.119 (@12136. 119 @i2sue Ase IT Seo, agate wisaicie: ciel arene en - x 
No. 4 mixed.114 @118% 119 @120 114 @116% 113 @115% ...........- os see oes co., Circleville, O. SCALE NO. 14 
No.5 mixed.108 @114% 114 @115............ 111 @113). 23,5 ce ee 
No. 3 yellow.120%@124% 120 @125 117 @120% 116 @119 121 @128% ............ = : a 
No. 4 yellow. 113%4@122, 117, @120, 117 @18” 113w@IIT% 117 @Ia 115% @118 ATTENTION, MILLERS! phe are pipes oe a 
Yo. 5 yellow @116 434 @11626) aoe oak. x 112 @115 113 @116 111 @115 ; actured by us, satisfies - 
No. 3 white.118%@121% 120° @a23% 1174@119 116 @l17_. ...... eg Ue ee pe’ Sod nels 108 Our aa ee felt want in the grain trade, fora 
Perec WLS SITS Hg re Nene coe rreoeie ate acre) ec uORRIEE eat artes Occ eee ten tn Full line of new equipment and very small, complete office scale for 
No. 2 white. 58 @ 61 60%@ 63 58 @62 57 @59  .......0se.. Peae WiLihterae a ee ee weighing samples for moisture 
T 2 rhi 553%,@ 59% 5 « 511 57 VU 3 5514@ 5 ‘ni 
Be eee ae ee eee eee ene ba Everything from the receiving elevator test and for determining test 
Barkeyewters 82 @100 ene yer peer ee 0101 welds today weights for bushel, dockages, 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.18@1. : : sights for mailing, samples, etc. 
mixed, $1.12@1.181%%. Oats—No. 2 white, 53144 @ LC: W. R. LEATHERS, Ww ee EEA ee tanks 
50% @s44c. Rye—$1.354@1.44%. Barley— 78@94c. 9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. a eee gk rat ‘alnbe ot 
ers an complete catalo 
OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
fee ae : : — i GRAIN FOR SALE. seed testing equipment, which in- 
Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- KAFIR—CANE. cludes grain grade specifications. 
mary markets, compared with the cor- mary markets, compared with the cor- White Kafir, Red Top or Sumach Cane 
responding week last year and also for responding week last year and also for Seed in carlots. THE L. C. ADAM MERC. We are the largest handlers of 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Jan. 10 the period beginning Nov. 1 to Jan. 10 ©9-, Cedar Vale, Kansas. Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 
(final 000 omitted): final 000 i : i . 
nities fed ga iy eens (final 0 eruitied) : ao Ps, , . HULLESS OATS for sale, greatest feed in the world 
1925. 1924. 1994-25. 1923-24" there ane es 10, reas a2 for chickens and hogs. Yields to 50 bush- 
JSS. Ia Jo. JLo, 324-40. JG0—-“at. 
Chicago ....... 1,400 942 51,340 38,425 Chicago .......3,302 1,825 23,961 24,478 GIS. ,, TOWNSITE STOCK FARM, Freeman, Adequate stock always—prompt 
SiGUKACICY? «cess 86 64 3.590 R644 ‘Sioux: Cltyevee.. 237 145 1,500 2,334 shipment is assured. We will 
Milwaukee .... 243 198 12,331 12,923 Milwaukee .... 177 213 1,006 4,701 appreciate your business. 
Minneapolis ... 758 341 38/106 18,661 Minneapolis ... 624 309 2'520 6/776 HAY FOR SALE. 
Duluthisy sts oes 698 171 19,345 2,948. “Duluthie sie. o5.4; 20 21 2,13 L hi a 
Sts) LoMmse.s so. 756 B72... 14,676 —15:808 «St. Loulsec.. ... p16 B52 5,329 7,967 ALFALFA or anything you want in dairy 
ee ea 90 20 4,710 2,171 Toledo ci er RA cs wot: 98 871 i 9441 Bo GAvae COMPANY. J petite, Meee RY SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 
fichitalwses abate Ar Se LOSik.. 2 ees Wichita: cicmiee: BR) tee fay od 909 erm cuca D ackson 1c i 
Detroit ws. 25 58 1,225 1,840 Detroit 107 748 1018 22 shale eee 
Kansas City... 83 129 3,977 7,935 Kansas 7,327 5,362 . 
Paoriag aces sere 222 142 5,667 6,810 Peoria ..... 4,482 5,173 PLANT FOR RENT Successors to Hess Warming & 
OMAR os sees ote 252 166 8,234 10,825 Omaha 2,858 5,741 a Ventilating Co.’s Grain Test- 
Indianapolis ... 160 136 6,165 6,160 Indianapolis 5,081 4,261 FOR RENT—Our plant which we _ oper- ° Bani t 
St. Joseph...... 10 6 1,059 1.064 St. Joseph 2,258 2113 ated as a feed store for 40 years and until - ing “quipment, 
A = — — October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
Potal” 3.0 cess 4,785 2,754 170,533 129,004 TOCALS armtemtelees 58,230 Males CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 
Shipments .....8,075 3,003 78.589 89,651 Shipments 22,281 Dace Nery. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


[ IS good business of a permanent character that 


all desire rather than improvements here and 

there, by fits and starts. In contemplating this, 
as a recognized, sound prineiple, American business 
has been open to legitimate criticism because of its 
willingness to accept today’s situation, for instance, 
without definite plans for the morrow. In the same 
plan of reasoning, our foreign neighbors have looked 
ahead in times past; laid definite schemes for the 
development of export trade and have secured it. 

Therefore, if, as a nation, we are to settle down 
to a better domestic business and a more successful 
competitive sales and advertising campaign for 
foreign trade, we might well start with the cost of 
production. Whether operating a feed plant, a grain 
elevator, or a seed cleaning establishment, the man- 
agement must cope with production costs in deter- 
mining selling prices. The keen, aggressive spirit 
of Americanism has worked into these matters by 
simply advancing prices when profits were inadequate 
or cutting prices under the pressure of competition, 
and this is unsound business economics. It leads 
up to the second and most important fundamental 
which is the wisdom of getting and keeping the 
confidence of buyers, investors, and the public in its 
several capacities. In certain industries, it has be- 
come standard gospel to avoid excesses and thus 
maintain stability, through which program the slump 
following inflation is avoided. Manufacturers have 
to a certain extent learned, but at much expense 
the folly of unduly increasing production facilities 
during the war and business as a whole must stand 
its piling on certain bedrock principles as above out- 
lined if this country, which is still comparatively 
young, is to retain and broaden its position at home 
and in world affairs. ; 


The Future of Politics. 

When we feel inclined to deplore the American 
political situation and to point with a rather sharp 
pen to the failure of this or that phase of politics, 
we might well turn to the foreign situation to realize 
that we are not so badly off after all. In Germany 
the newly elected reichstag is composed as follows: 


GSES se8 AOS i Otis er 131 
INES MEDI) Ges ane 111 
CER AN LAME Precis tei date vicicisia pies saa cucces 69 
RICA OOD ATC Vins. «is ces'scs oie sees. 51 
SCRE EAELU GS USM PE terete creictecinic nfs 1jce'e a 6 aleve an .ea 45 
RE RLOCEGA UT remaster oc Src eiei cies cis es eee cane 32 
Bavarian People’SeParty: co .ccccccscccceces 19 
Bourgeois Business) Party... csc. cscccusss 17 
CLIT St 8 ae 2 14 
EASCIRG CP LAIIS Moree ele aici cso oic.cjec'e cecija secs es 


From this it will be seen that it should be a com- 
paratively simple task to cope with our two-party 
congress or to view without special concern the 
possibility of a Progressive party emanating from 
the G. O. P. The experience of our European neigh- 
bors in the realignment of their governments every 
fortnight gives reason for mature thought on the 
continuance of the present highly desirable two, or 
at most three, party government. 


Farm Efficiency. 

A mistaken impression relative to the business 
acumen of the farmer has very naturally followed 
the nursing bottle tactics of farm leaders, resulting 
in the widspread belief that he was somewhat lower 
in the scale of human intelligence than other folks. 
It has been only natural that some of his difficulties 
should arise from this mistaken belief, and through 
expression in a widely circulated journal by a reputa- 
ble writer on agricultural subjects, we read that 


much of this difficulty could be corrected through 
“‘halanced production” or ‘controlled production.” 
This and similar efforts to lead or mislead the 
farmer impresses us as strictly bunk, and similar 
to the reasons back of the McNary-Haugen bill. The 
consuming and foodstuffs manufacturing interests of 
the United States and an increasing exporting trade 
in like commodities is a sufficient guarantee to the 
American farmer to produce all that he can from 
his acreage. He is likewise more generally and 
sensibly turning from the one crop idea to diversi- 


HEAVY SOUTHERN HEM- 
ISPHERE MOVEMENT 


HE entrance of Russia into last 

week’s market as a buyer of 

flour, largely Canadian, brought 
some change in world wheat figures 
and the continued uncertainty, inso- 
far as that country is concerned, is 
one of the large factors in the prob- 
lem. Relatively high prices are 
bound to cause a rapid movement of 
southern hemisphere crops and that 
situation will, of course, have its 
effect on world markets. This pros- 
pective movement has, however, 
had practically no influence on 
prices as yet, but that movement 
and the continued heavy marketing 
of cattle and hogs should have an 
influence on prices very shortly. 


fied farming, but it is paternalistic and unsound to 
expect the farm class to look for guidance to county 
agents or other higher-ups in Governmental chairs as 
a wet nurse. 

Instead of lacking intelligence and efficiency, our 
farmers are highly efficient, as witnessed by the 
following figures: 

They produce 2.3 times more per capita than the 
farmers of the United Kingdom; 2.5 times more than 
the farmers of Germany; 3.2 times more than the 
French farmer; and 6.5 times more than the Italian 
farmer. 


Assisting the Railroads. 

In view of the unquestioned damage of our late 
experiment in governmental railroad operation, it 
would seem most simple to put into effect some sym- 
pathetic, practical encouragement of our railroads, 
particularly those in the weaker class. In a broad 
sense, it is only the latter whose credit is not so 
good, those which are still under the control of the 
Government through notes in their hands. The 
major roads were able under easy money conditions 
of the past year to pay off their expensive obliga- 
tions to the railroad administration. There has been 
for some time a movement under way very properly 
urging Congress to reduce the interest rate on obli- 
gations still standing against the carriers which 
show on their face about 6 per cent rates, undeniably 
high both from the standpoint of the security in- 
volved and the important, although somewhat indefi- 


nite, angle suggested here concerning the natural 
and humanitarian treatment of our railroads which 
did so much in the opening up the country and are 
just as important today in its maintenance. The 
bill which is now up in Congress contemplates the 
reduction of such interest charges to a rate not 
exceeding one-fourth of one per cent more than the 
money cost the government. 


Finance and Manufacturing. 

All new financing records were: broken last week 
with a total bond offering of $263,000,000, issues that 
were promptly absorbed. Public utilities were lib- 
erally represented and a heavy volume of tax exempt 
securities were included in these bonds. The latter 
stuff was mainly purchased by sayings banks and such 
institutions. 


Last week’s export of goid was $11,250,000, and 
although large, there was no appreciable decrease in 
the ratio of the Federal Reserve from whose vaults 
this gold was taken. 

The prices of manufactured commodities are ad- 
vancing rather rapidly, averaging up to the highest 
point since 1920. Much of this advance, however, is 
in foods and feeds for human and animal consump- 
tion, which factor should be recognized in a general 
average because certain basic industries in textiles 
and metals have remained stable or advanced only 
a trifle. As we reach mid-January with continued 
strength in the stock market, but without definite 
glimpses behind the scenes as to the real stability 
of interests represented by such stocks, it is becoming 
widely felt that dependable knowledge of trade expan- 
sion will not be gleaned until spring. There are 
those who affirm that decidedly too much specu- 
lation prevails, over-public participation, ete., and 
until this has toned down, it is their belief that the 
stock market is not a true criterion of the actual 
value of those listed thereon. 


Outside Opinions. 

Among those breaking into print since the first of 
the year, the following comment impresses us _ par- 
ticularly. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation Board, who pleads so elo- 
quently for law enforcement, has an especially broad 
perspective and hence offers advice of a high order 
when he Says: 

I expect a high rate of general business prosperity to 
persist during 1925. I think the chief stimulating influ— 
ence is a general feeling of confidence that the present 
favorable conditions are the beginning of a long con- 
tinued period of prosperity; that apparently the dispo— 
sition of the present governmental administration is to 
aid in every proper way the business interests of the 
country so long as the managers are reasonable, 
sistent and fair toward all others. 


con-—- 


I do not see any factors likely to cause a setback to 
business during the coming year. I do not think com- 
modity prices are likely to go lower during 1925. They 
will probably advance to some extent for the reason that 
they are still too low to permit a fair and reasonable 
profit on the capital invested. 

I think firmness will develop in the money market dur- 
ing 1925 and that interest rates will be higher than they 
are at present. The controlling reason is that the volume 
of business will probably increase for some time to come. 

As a total net result, I think the European situation 
will favorably affect American business during the com— 
ing year. 

Roger W. Babson, who has carried his business 
as a statistical organization forward on a high plane, 
is quoted on the farmers’ recovery as follows: 

The spurt in business which started in the fall of 1922 
and ran over into 1923, was doomed for this reason: 
With but 70 per cent of the prospects buying, the fac-— 
tories filled all the orders and soon got ahead of them-— 
selves. 

The return of the son of the soil to our markets there— 
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fore deserves first position as a most important and sig- 
nificant development. 

James S. Alexander, chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, said this 
‘week: 

Although foreigners regard us as a hopelessly extrav— 
agant nation, it is doubtful whether we are more so in 
relation to our resources and our earning ability than 
most Europeans of corresponding economic levels. The 
best assurance against an era of soaring prices is the 
resistance to them which consumers have shown ever 
since 1920, and this spirit of common sense is likewise 
our best assurance of prosperity throughout 1925. 

Calling upon members of the National Council of 
‘farmers’ Coéperative Associations to apply them- 
selves to national problems of waste and distribution, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress at the third annual convention last week de- 
clared for a national agricultural program which 
would enable production to meet domestic demand. 
He also stressed his belief that urban development 
would not grow out of proportion to agricultural 
activity. 

Mr. Hoover outlined the main points considered 
desirable in a national program, as fostered by the 
government and emphasized his belief in the sound- 
ness of the codperative movement. 

He sees, however, a number of obstacles in the 
way of successful functioning of the codperatives. 
Among these he named the clarification of restric- 
tions placed upon codperative activities under the 
Restraint of Trade Acts; improvement of terminal 
facilities, drawing up of regulations for authorized 
auditing of accounts of these organizations, such as 
is practiced by banks, and drawing up of standards 
for agricultural products with the assistance of the 
government. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE NECESSARY 


LTHOUGH many wild ideas have been advanced 
A by visionary politicians for marketing grain, 

the season just closed certainly has proved the 
efficiency and the economy of the present system of 
the grain exchanges. : 

A constant cash market for the farmer’s grain has 
been provided. It can be sold on a moment’s notice 
and at a fraction of a cent per bushel for the service. 

The unprecedented large crop of wheat this past 
year was absorbed on a continued rising market. 
Millions of dollars were paid out by the terminal 
market dealers upon arrival of the grain. The 
farmers received full market value, less freight and 
handling charges, and did not have to wait a minute 
for their money. A severe contrast to the operations 
of the various grain pools. 

It is easy to see what would have happened if the 
grain exchanges had not existed. When last year’s 
crops were harvested the farmers were hard up. The 
reason is known to all. Grain was marketed in large 
volumes. What price would the farmers have received 
if there had been no organized market for them, the 
grain exchanges, it is hard to say. Prices would 
surely have been forced down to a point where it 
would hardly have paid to harvest. The grain farmer 
would have been in the same predicament as many 
fruit farmers find themselves when a large crop is 
raised, fruit rotting on the ground and consumers 
paying a fancy price. But not so with the grain 
farmers; they had back of them the grain exchanges 
able to control untold millions, due to the highly 
organized marketing machinery perfected through 
years of evolution. Thus the grain crops could be 
moved on the smallest margin of profit and the 
farmer receive his cold cash without delay. 

Grain speculators have been condemned for the 
economic service they render because the average 
person does not understand the function they per- 
form. If the grain exchanges were abolished, where 
a free and open market prevails the farmers would 
soon find the spread between what they would re- 
ceive and what the grain would finally sell for would 
be so wide as to be staggering. The service the grain 
exchanges render is recording world prices, letting 
the farmer know every minute of the trading day 
what his grain is worth and causing it to be handled 
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on a narrow margin of profit. No commodity not 
traded. in-on an- organized-exchange- is marketed so 
readily, so promptly and so economically. The pres- 
ent system may be improved some day. It may even 
be discarded for a better one, but that better one 
isn’t in sight yet, and until some other system of 
marketing is tried out and proven the present sys- 
tem must be kept for the preservation of agriculture. 


Grain dealers should never apologize for being 
“middlemen.” They should be proud of the business 
in which they are engaged—provided they live up to 
the code of ethics prescribed by their exchange in 
dealing with their customers. 


A BUSINESS INVENTORY 


ANUARY is inventory time on the business calen- 
dar, and every industry during the early part of 
the month has been busy checking over stocks 

and rummaging in dusty places to have an accurate 
report on assets. 

Inventory should be more than a mere checking 
up of visible assets; it also should be a study of the 
past year’s business as revealed in the record of 
stocks on hand. Every grain elevator operator, hay 
merchant, and feed dealer should make an analysis 
for his own benefit to determine why certain products 
moved slowly, the reason for excessive stocks as com- 
pared with the previous year, and what general eco- 
nomic conditions in his business territory or the 
country at large influenced the poor sale or purchase 
of commodities on hand. 

The period when inventory is taken should be a 
special opportunity to check up on business methods 
as well as material assets. There may be a change 
in the character of the business done by a farming 
community which will require a corresponding 
change in the grain, hay or feed dealer’s methods. 
Perhaps, feed grinding equipment should be _ pur- 
chased. A grain drier may be the means of increas- 
ing business. The construction of a feed, seed, and 
flour warehouse may open up new opportunities to 
serve your community and to produce profits. Nu- 
merous ideas such as these will be suggested by such 
an analysis. While it is true that no particular time 
should be set aside for a study of business conditions 
and methods, in the grain trade at least, this period 
of the year offers more leisure to calmly review the 
situation than in the other seasons when the grain 
movement is heavier. 


— 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


HE farm press and particularly Wallace’s 
"| rermer has worked itself up to another par- 

oxysm over the “huge profits” being made by 
the packers. Is it a crime to make a profit? If one 
may judge from the unbalanced expressions appear- 
ing in some of the erstwhile conservative farm press, 
it is perfectly proper to charge a corporation with 
every crime conceivable if it is unfortunate enough 
to make a profit. 

But have the packers made such inordinate profits? 
There are a few events in current history which 
apparently disprove the assertions made by that 
phantom of what used to be a conservative paper. 
It is quite generally known that Wilson & Co. is in 
the hands of a receiver, that Armour & Co. is just 
emerging from one of the most dangerous crises in 
its history, that Cudahy Packing Co. had its finan- 


‘cial stringency, and that even Swift & Co. had a diffi- 


cult situation to solve following the post-war up- 
heaval. Yet, Wallace’s Farmer remains to be 
informed of these current events. 

We hold no brief for the packers, but common 
decency demands that such grossly unfair statements 
should not go by unchallenged. Just when the 
packers are beginning to reach a normal financial 
strength such agencies of the character mentioned 
rise to strike them in the back. It is not putting it 
too strong to call this attack a foul blow, because 
the packers cannot defend themselves. They are 
denied the right to present their side of the matter 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from” 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre—- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts 4,097,000 4,084,000 3,271,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,408,000 3,405,000 2,191,000 
Receipts since July 1.405,204,000 401,107,000 254,987,000 
VISIDIO ere eine otal sc 86,833,000 91,492,000 72,566,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 3.. 96,114,000 99,331,000 79,422,000 
Brad., Can., Jan. 3... 79,221,000 77,920,000 127,995,000 
Exports, American ... 7,032,000 5,775,000 10,504,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 13,645,000 10,105,000 14,966,000 
Ort PAaSsase Wiawem es: 40,640,000 38,720,000 33,448,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 7,728,000 5,143,000 5,699,000 
Primary shipments .. 2,609,000 1,958,000 4,944,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 58,230,000 50,502,000 72,744,000 
Visible... 3 sitetreciwas 20,862,000 18,573,000 9,335,000 
Bradst!S: ViSiyew alleen omeasiee dere 17,360,000 10,560,000 
Exports, American 16,000 ,000 296,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,682,000 3,275,000 2,562,000 
Ori? DASSALE Sis. eres 15,640,000 16,516,000 12,418,000 
Oats— : 
Primary receipts ..... 4,785,000 4,245,000 2,754,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,075,000 2,181,000 3,003,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.170,033,000 165,748,000 129,004,000 
Visible Sf. -\cccceeees 72,729,000 72,128,000 19,534,000 
Bradst’s, Jane c.cace, cee eco 75,491,000 22,009,000 
Exports, American ... 131,000 58,000 584,000 
Exports, world's 3s... 277,000 982,000 710,000 
ONGPASSALRC cares facie cele 2,350,000 3,110,000 2,690,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 229,000 185,000 212,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 77,000 59,000 81,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 997,000 887,000 857,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 309,000 276,000 268,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 205,000 230,000 251,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 55,000 79,000 70,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
Week “osonie cathe 8 1,212,000 1,003,000 1,073,000 
Season. to dates... .. 11,212,000 10,000,000 10,967,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats; AGSii it nancies 14,577,000 9,099,000 21,787,000 
Tard! sane ate we teretemels: 27,325,000 13,707,000 34,868,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— < 
Cattle _ Sse bites oe onsets $9.20 $9.25 $9.50 
Hogs Wess sstenh ete eee. 10.20 10.45 RAG 
Sheed “Wn iicoe ents ect 8.75 8.25 25 
Lambs: Se.neeasee cio. 17.80 17.25 13.25 
Hogs; avs wt, Chicazo | Vennes 225 228 
Closing prices, Chicago— 
Lard— 
AREA nd.6 ait aiue $15.90 $16.30 12.20 
ease. aoa ee 16.45 16.85 12.12% 
September ......... 16.95 TRSiA6. 7 a eor 
S. R. Sides— 
oT ARIAT VES ioiea siiesecas.e $14.95 $15.17% $9.95 
Maly: Oates sane packer 15.45 15.55 10.00 
D. S. Bellies— 
JADUAYY 0. eater $16.8714 $16.12% $9.95 
NAY. Ste. oh oie 17.07% 16.50 10.32% 
Wheat— 
IMLAY se face eee atone toto ttemetanece $1.80% $1.77% $1.093¢ 
JULY isearet satckewe cae 1.541% 1.5314 1.07% 
Septembert facet vier. 1.46% 1.44% 1.065¢ 
Corn— 
Mai ince tette's srersetrenistaret. $1.28 $1.27% $0.7846 
Dul¥e na c.ccaeee tea oe 1.29% 1.2834 79% 
Séptember™ tec 1.291 1.27% 30 
Oats— 
INL" hay cc hes terete teres $0.62% $0.62 $0.46 % 
JULY gyno eee istese 61% 61 447% 
September ........... 5958 57 A348 


on equal terms in a farm paper, for the management 
will either refuse to give the defense the same promi- 
nence as the attack or deny any space at all. Some 
of the farm press likes to put the packers or any 
other large aggregation of capital in the light of 
pitiless giants crushing the poor, common people, 
but this is one case at least where the farm press is 
“Jack the Giant Killer.” 


STRIKING MATCHES DANGEROUS 


the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau touching 

on a fire hazard that perhaps has not occurred 
to many, and that is matches of the striking kind. 
Undoubtedly matches are responsible for a great 
many elevator fires that occur from unknown causes. 
Carrying loose in clothing striking matches is dan- 
gerous—there is a chance of their getting mixed in 
with grain so that in going through receiving sep- 
arators or into the elevator legs they may ignite, due 
to friction; then something happens. If matches 
are needed around the elevator guard against this 
hazard by carrying those of the safety type. 


Fr the atest in this issue appears a-letter from 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
in transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 14, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


RAIN markets have been fluctuat- 
& ing in a rather erratic manner 

during the past week, and there is 
nothing to indicate a material change 
from this condition in the immediate 
future. The world’s wheat situation is 
decidedly complex and the market on 
the whole has disappointed both the 
bulls and the bears, refusing to hold 
advances or breaks, and both sides were 
confident of their position. Speculative 
interest has fallen off to some extent, 
which accounts in part for the irregular 
action. Statistics continue to make a 
rather bullish showing with the do- 
mestic visible supply being steadily re- 
duced as the result of fair clearances 
and an improved milling demand, but 
at the same time the total is materially 
above normal for this season of the year 
and there is sufficient grain in sight at 
the moment to permit of a reduction of 
over 2,000,000 bu. per week from now to 
harvest and still leave plenty for carry- 
over into the new crop. 


Estimates as to the amount of wheat 
available for export from this country, 
after allowing for domesticbread and seed 
requirements and the necessary carry- 
over, range from around 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bu., much depending on the 
quantity that will be cleared during the 
first 6 months of the season. Under the 
most favorable conditions it is very prob- 
able that. the carry-over will not be 
large, and that if the world takes any- 
where near the amounts it theoretically 
requires the world’s reserves at the end 
of the season will be materially reduced. 
At the end of the 1923-24 season, the 
world’s carryover was figured by a lead- 
ing European authority at 306,000,000 
bu. At this season of the year the 
world’s markets usually commence to 
feel the effect of the movement of the 
new southern hemisphere crops, which 
promise to move rapidly on account of 
the relatively high prices. However, so 
far the prospective run has had little 
or no influence, and the entrance of Rus- 
sia into the market as a liberal buyer 
of flour, largely Canadian, causes a 
minor change to be made in the world’s 
statistical condition. As a matter of 
fact, there is little use in including pros- 
pective exports from the so-called ‘‘other 
countries” this season, as the amount 
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they can spare is extremely small. Bul- 
garia, normally a good exporter, has 
taken a moderate quantity of American 
wheat this season. There has been a 
rather insistent demand of late from 
Mediterranean countries which have 
done little business with us for some 
years, usually securing supplies from 
Danubian countries, or from Russia. 
There is little likelihood of the latter 
being an exporter. of either wheat or 
rye the balance of the season from the 
Black sea. 


Outlook for 1925 Crops. 

It is still too early in the season for 
the outlook for the 1925 crop to be a 
factor in the market, although inside 
of two months the prospective yield in 
both North America and in Europe will 
be the deciding influence as to the 
trend of values. Many traders would 
feel more sure of their position on the 
bear side if the effect of the prevailing 
ice pack over a wide area in the winter 
wheat belt was known. Under a con- 
dition such as prevails at the present 
time there is a prospect for a big crop 
scare, and a thaw would undoubtedly 
bring in complaints of the plant hay- 
ing been smothered in many sections. 
Farm reserves of wheat, based on all 
known movement figures, or on esti- 
mates received from the farmers them- 
selves indicate that the holdings are 
somewhat below normal for this season 
of the year, one statistician figuring 
that total stocks in all positions are 
around 387,000,000 bu., against 420,000,- 
000 bu. last year. With the present high 
prices there is a tendency to look for a 
considerable increase in the _ spring 
wheat acreage both sides of the interna- 
tional lines. European crop outlook is 
spotted with a need for rain mentioned 
in some countries, while in others the 
prospect at the present time is bright. 
Late cables suggest that it will be neces- 
sary to raise estimates on the Argentine 
exportable surplus. 


Coarse Grains. 

There is not sufficient cash corn being 
hedged at the present time to have any 
lasting effect on values, and within a 
month or six weeks the trades will com- 
mence to talk about farm work and de- 
creased receipts. The continued heavy 
selling of light weight hogs and pigs 
by the country suggests that either hold- 
ings of swine have been materially un- 
der-estimated or that liquidation is very 
thorough and farm consumption of corn 
in consequence will be greatly cur- 
tailed. A private estimate suggests that 
the disappearance of corn so far this 
season has been relatively larger than 
expected, and that farm holdings are 
below normal. 

Eastern demand for cash corn re- 
mains slow, and prices are too high to 
cause distributors to load up heavily 
for forward shipment. Some of the 
grain coming forward from the country 
is light in weight which accounts for 
the liberal percentage of No. 5 grades 
and lower in the receipts. The call for 
cash oats, however, has improved both 
east and south, and with a light move- 
ment there is a prospect that the visible 
supply will start to decrease shortly. 
The total North American holding is 
around 60,000,000 bu. in excess of last 
year at this time, which would permit 
of large shipments. Winter seeded oats 
in the southwest are said to have been 
badly damaged by the recent extremely 
cold weather. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wihea trie ae oan 4,114,000 3,868,000 3,340,000 
Corn - -7,838,000 3,937,000 5,553,000 
Oats .geennc< oe 4,959,000 4,241,000 2,712,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by Tur Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past weekidictatecsay 16,911,000 11,605,000 


Preceding week....... 12,046,000 11,459,000 
Since, July lle eecen. > 727,935,000 657,145,000 


Liquidation ran its course in wheat 
early in the week, and.an.adyance which 
followed later lifted the May to within 
2%,¢ of the best prices of the season, 
with the close at net gains of 35c, as 
compared with the previous week. July, 
however, was inclined to drag, as it rep- 
resents the new crop and it was up only 
igc for the week, spreading operations, 
the July being sold, having some effect. 
September was up 2\%c. The export 
demand for domestic wheat was only 
fair, although Mediterranean countries 
were after supplies during the closing 
days. More attention was given to the 
outlook for the new crop on the Pacific 
coast, and there were claims of con- 
siderable damage there. 

Corn prices held within relatively nar- 
row limits but rallied sharply after an 
early break and closed well toward the 
top with net gains of %c on the nearby 
futures, while the September came in 
for more attention and gained 314c, 
going to practically the same figure as 
the July. Sentiment on the whole was 
bearish and the market acted heavy at 
times, the strength in wheat being the 
main influence, and at the last the basis 
on cash grain was the widest of the 
season as compared with the May. 

A revival in the domestic demand for 
cash oats failed to have any effect on 
the May delivery which closed the same 
as the previous week, while the July was 
up %c and September %c, spreading 
operations being a factor in causing the 
upturn in the latter. Foreigners bought 
on a moderate scale. Rye was moder- 
ately active and had a range of 74@ 
7%c, closing with net gains of 34@ 
3%c, with foreigners good buyers of 
the cash grain at the seaboard where 
the bulk of the cheaply owned grain 
has been sold. Range of prices the past 
week follows: 


————Close—————_- 
Jan.10, Jan.3, Jan.12, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.81% $1.73% $1.80% $1.77% $1.09% 
July 1.55% 1.515, 1.54% 1.538% 1.07% 
Sept., 1.48% 1.44144 1.464% 1.44% 1.06% 
Corn— 
May 1.29% 1.25% 1.28% 1.27% .78% 
July 1.30% 1.26 1.2932 1.281% .79% 
oO Seve 1.293%, 1.25% 1.29% 1.2554 19% 
ats— 
May 6256 5934 621% 624% 46% 
July 62% .59 .61% 61 AL%Q 
Sept. 59% 551% .59% .56 A38Y 
Rye— 
May 1.57% 1.49% 1.563% 1.58% .75% 
July 1.39 1.31% 1.38 1.34% .755% 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 
July 1 . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,970,000 
Receipts to 
Jan. 10 ...405,564,000 254,985,000 309,993,000 


Shipments to 
.. .288,406,000 127,069,000 192,240,000 


Stocks at 


Jan. 10 
Stocks on 
Jan. 10 ... 56,163,000 61,839,000 27,954,000 
Consumption to 
Jan. 10 ... 91,495,000 89,355,000 100,769,000 
-—_ 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov 1 fee 5,478,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 10 ... 58,230,000 72,844,000 80,749,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 10... 22,281,000 38,532,000 39,958,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 10 ... 18,677,000 8,015,000 14,200,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 10 ... 22,745,000 27,079,000 31,925,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 ... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 10 ...170,033,000 129,004,000 126,539,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 10 ... 78,589,000 89,651,000 95,706,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 10 ... 63,126,000 16,750,000 26,991,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 10 ... 30,096,000 26,795,000 40,509,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Jan. 
10 (000 omitted) : 

Jan.10, Jan.12, Jan. 10, Jan. 12, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

GHICREO “aiik «2s 386 194 61,519 438,070 
Sloux Clty.....c0r 26 23 1,299 996 
Milwaukee .... 33 42 7,486 1,688 
Minneapolis 1,285 940 74,256 Ts\oto 
Dat wee... ce 325 646 92,961 30,4038 
Si OMI ceveisiere 759 393 30,577 22,913 
TPOLEUO Mies us cs 56 38 10,024 12,9338 
Waehitas seen... 137 14 0 Titers. sess! 
Metrolty Vics. sss. 19 28 1,361 1,256 
Kansas City... 590 666. 74,970 44,684 
PeOPlay abies le eercse 21 14 1,508 1,759 
(COhac ESE) Ce erate oe 193 2138 23,546 12,021 
Indianapolis ... 59 13 3,094 4,441 
ST) OSODIV. ata eve 208 61 8,384 5,546 
TOtAE Zane ed 4,097 3,271 405,204 254,987 
Shipments ..... 4,408 2,191 288,406 127,069 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 


and forwarded to this paper: 
Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 7,032,000 5,775,000 10,504,000 
Argentine ..... 2,461,000 2,706,000 1,542,000 
Australian ..... 3,552,000 944,000 1,624,000 
1hashehkeh Wisc Goons 600,000 680,000 8,000 
Russiaty ior ove. tessa PO ia ae 1,096,000 
(OMI CARCEEMOCUUAGT. ORCOCe oOo ccttes 192,000 
TOU mrepieste ero 13,645,000 10,105,000 14,966,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,480,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .251,001,000 222,159,000 254,746,000 
Argentine . 37,511,000 37,128,000 36,167,000 
Australian . 20,536,000 19,824,000 10,128,000 
Indian ..... 18,464,000 5,864,000 3,263,000 
Russian 828,000 17,216,000 ....... 
Others 2,504,000 11,658,000 3,263,000 
Total ....330,344,000 313,849,000 308,236,000 
Season ..... sseeeeees 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 
Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924. — 

American ..... 16,000 16,000 296,000 
Argentine ..2,688,000 1,644,000 796,000 
TMM ERO BDO Oo oHO Robo GrS, sOOmommar 110,000 
Russian .....%. 2b; O00 recta sire ; Miele s << 
OULCYS We eoencrs 765,000 1,615,000 1,360,000 
Total ..8,682,000 3,275,000 2,562,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: A ; 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 248,000 1,819,000 18,851,000 
Argentine ..33,148,000 15,068,000 438,376,000 
African . 544,000 corre: sori 
Russian . _ 859,000 19,000 ee 
Others sissatshe 6,541,000 11,920,000 116,000 
Total .....41,340,000 33,855,000 62,343,000 
Acted Song) SOudcC Os 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 131,000 58,000 584,000 
Argentine ..... 126,000 924,000 126,000 
@Ochersieesc cs DANI gncintesgecor a GUanuce 
Ota ar areseieten 277,000 982,000 710,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for fhree years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..13,454,000 10,037,000 21,324,000 
Argentine ..21,896,000 9,125,000 4,655,000 
Russian FORO ORG TESO;000 Bee. se ce. 
Others: 52%. 1,604,000 580,000 2,270,000 
Total ...36,954,000 19,922,000 28,249,000 
Season See Sear tinc ire 67,500,000 65,765,000 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 
1925. 1925, 1924. 
Wheat 17,769,000 18,182,000 30,563,000 
Oatsi ns css Ss 1,651,000 1,739,000 1,487,000 
IRY'G a cians ayn 1,392,000 1,004,000 Serge ecaiie see 
Barley ..... 2,791,000 3,349,000 269,000 
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DECEMBER CANADIAN 
MOVEMENT 


By E. A. Ursell, Statistician, 


Europe Must Have Grain—High Prices Re- 
duce Their Activities—Cautious 
Attitude Adopted. 

Board of Grain Commissioners ror Canada. 


T. WILLIAM, Jan. 10—The 1924 
F season of navigation closed very 

quietly, as far as the Canadian head 
of the lakes was concerned, with the 
loading and departure of the S.S. “F. B. 
Squire.’ The smaller movement during 
the last 3 months of the season as com- 
pared with the two previous years and 
the plentitude of lake tonnage available 
enabled shippers to send grain forward 
without the necessity for extremely 
heavy loadings during the last two 
weeks of the season. The shipments 
of the 1924 crops appear small when 
compared with the large figures repre: 
senting the shipments of 1922 and 1923 
crops previous to the closing of navi- 
gation, but it must be remembered that 
those were record crops. Compared 
with the total yields less requirements 
for seed it will be seen that this season’s 
fall shipments represent fully as high 
percentage as regards wheat, but con- 
siderably higher as regards coarse 
grains. 

The proportion which has been sold 
for export, however is very much small- 
er, so that more than 20 million bushels 
of wheat and 3% million bushels of 
coarse grains are afloat in vessels, in 
addition to large stocks in store in the 
elevators, at lower lake ports. Besides 
this, large quantities of U. S. grain are 
afloat in vessels or in store in elevators 
at both Canadian and U. S. lower lake 
ports. Buffalo has a record fleet of ves- 
sels, no less than 119 being reported 
with Canadian and U. S. grain cargoes 
aboard for unloading during the month. 
The all-rail movement from Ft. William- 
Port Arthur to the Atlantic Seaboard 
will, therefore, be very light, although 
some shipments of barley and wheat 
have been made. 

It would appear that the effect of the 
rapid rise in prices of grain during the 
past two months has been to make Euro- 
pean importers reduce their activities 
in the purchase of grain and to adopt a 
more cautious attitude. Fair supplies 
are reported on hand for present re- 
quirements and in the meantime the 
Argentine and Australian crops are be- 
ing harvested and shipped. It is re- 
ported that sales of the Australian sur- 
plus represents more than 40 million 
bushels whilst considerable quantities of 
the Argentine surplus have been sold 
also. 

Europe must have the grain, but will 
purchase it in the lowest market, quality 
considered. The very large visible sup- 
plies available for export in Canada and 
the U. S. concurrent with the market- 
ing of the surplus from the southern 
hemisphere presents an opportunity to 
importers to negotiate for lower prices 
. which they will not fail to take full 
advantage of. 

The small export demand for Cana- 
dian wheat has caused an almost com- 
plete cessation of shipments from Van- 
couver. Tonnage rates effectually pre- 
vent successful competition with the 
Atlantic route except in occasional in- 
stances when liners are so anxious to 
obtain cargoes that the space is offered 
at distress rates of around 22/6 and 
25/— per ton. Prices have been too high 
to allow of Canadian wheat being pur- 
chased in any quantity to fill Japanese 
requirements, which appear to be quite 
large this season. 

The severe winter weather of the last 
half of the month was reflected in the 
rapid falling off of cars passing inspec- 
tion. During the month 23,747 cars of 
all grains were inspected, as compared 
with 51,753 a month ago and 55,457 a 
year ago. Of these 17,881 contained 
wheat compared with 38,851 a month 
ago and 48,020 a year ago; whilst 9,073, 
or 50.8 per cent only, graded into con- 
tract grades, as against 20,906, or 53.8 
per cent, a month ago and 41,823, or 87.1 
per cent, a year ago. The heavier move- 
ment of both barley and flaxseed as 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


cmpared with a year ago continues, 
2,035 cars of barley and 914 cars of flax- 
seed being inspected during the month 
as against 1,594 of barley and 680 of 
flaxseed a year ago. 


Comparative tables showing inspec- 


tions, receipts, shipments and prices 
follow: 
(1) Number of cars inspected in the 


Western Grain Inspection Division dur- 
ing December: 


1924——_ 1923 


Cars. Bus. Cars. Bus. 
Wheat .....17,881 23,269,900 48,020 64,217,150 
Oats ....... 2,589 4,899,300 4,413 9,154,500 
Barley 2,035 2,917,900 1,595 2,320,250 
Flaxseed ... 914 1,036,100 680 804,000 
RY6 i: wattos 234 297,150 639 828,750 


Average bushels per car: 
Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flxsd. Rye. 


Dec., ’24.1298.02 1892.35 1433.85 1133.57 1269.94 
Dec., ’23.1837.3 2074.45 1454.7 1182.41 1296.92 
(2) Total inspections of 1924 crops 


to the end of December as compared 
with the provisional (November) esti- 
mate of Western Canada’s production 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

Estimated crop. Total inspected. 


Bus. Bus. 
Wheat. <.esee 245,306,000 144,265,300 
Oats see 233,435,000 20,805,000 
Barley 66,320,000 22,976,200 
rae dS eee 9,641,000 5,212,750 
Rye." Anh sees 11,762,000 4,376.900 
(3) Total receipts at Ft. William- 


Port Arthur elevators during the 5 
months edded Dec. 31: 


1924. 1923. 

Bus. Bus. 
Whea tic cenne sane 112,273,314 221,795,469 
Oats Stic eee 17,971,790 24,714,738 
Barley 20s.00- thea 21,160,951 9,912,854 
Wlaxseed) Seescerees 4,903,505 3,301,704 
Rye ».%4,.4 cates ete 4,291,843 4,460,028 
(4) Total shipments from Ft. Wil- 


liam-Port Arthur elevators during the 
5 months ended Dec. 31: 


1924. 1923. 
Bus. Bus. 
Wheat) enprremtctastee ac 108,678,746 191,901,827 
Oats... «aes .. 15,440,920 20,662,217 
Barley . 18,735,463 11,365,575 
Flaxseed 2,615,275 2,839,163 
Rye iisheceu sce . 4,691,382 5,419,408 
(5) Distribution of December lake 
shipments from Ft. William-Port Ar- 
thur: 
To a 
Canadian U.S.A. 
ports. + ports. Total. 
Bus. us. Bus. 
Wheaten. te 11,180,726 12,526,274 23,707,000 
Oats” sicamaens 809,071 850,356 1,659,427 
Barley “c.ase 768,614 2,578,689 3,347,303 
Miaxseed %,  sos oeee 194,183 194,183 
OW sieraiasehn con Aen EDO: O20 ND 0.22025 
(6) Total handlings of grain at Ft. 


William-Port Arthur elevators during 
the calendar year: 


1924. 19238. 

Receipts— Bus. Bus. 
Wheaten. woe seiaseies 187,901,375 273,679,363 
Oats ero neut.scriene 51,609,803 38,283,404 
Barleyatsrun screams 27,353,245 15,131,698 
PIAXseed es a eects 6.247.468 3,958,061 
Ry G05 75 Souci stee 6,994,450 7,399,786 
Mixed grain........ 1,384 1,236,336 

Shipments— Bus. Bus. 
Wheat in naees scm 204,968,375 259,571,993 
Oats Sheers .. 45,703,757 33,817,866 
Barley Gens . 24,814,368 16,168,758 
Flaxseed 4,208,917 3,701,976 
ECV.6 Ue sinssfercteee -» 6,693,587 7,845,423 
Mixed eran tects 384,125 642,521 


(7) Total grain handlings at Van- 
couver public elevators during the 5 
months ended Dee. 31: 


bes ae 
Receipts— 
ANE Aa voohangosde.se 13; $57. 403 13, 246, “936 
Oats atte eciiclondisie 91 "160 98,146 
Barvi@y. watestue scleis’s <a 137; 2500) oeagiee: 
RYO omen me eee ee 21,713 121,817 
Shipments— us. Bus. 
WG Eee terteirieis screen sls 12,288,091 11,975,869 
ObtEs Seatac ceeale'e os 67,326 96,4 
Barley? cimadals wciiee fee ee Pee Pe 
REV ON ci: nieiaacioa oe eae 548 120,000 


Prices December. 1924, 
Ft. William-Port Arthur. 


"Bani in store 
Spot closing 


prices. 

Dec... 1, Decals 
Wheat Nor trees. cleses « $1.614% $1. se 
Oate—2 Cw Wiiosnccaneaee 57% .66 
Barley—3 C. W....... Bey ibe .93 
Flaxseed—1 N. W. C...... 2.31 2.65 
Ry @==2 cOuWiene parcon es crore aE 243% 1.41% 


Range during month. 


Wheat--1 Nor...$1.60 (2) $1.8654 (26) 


Oats—2 C. W.... .57%4(1-2) 68 (26-27) 
Barley—3 C. W.. .7844(2) -943% (27) 
Fixsd—1_N.W.C. 2.29 (2) 2.654 (27) 
Rye—2 C. W.... 1.2256 (2) 1.444% (26-27) 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Jan. 2: 


Jan. 2, Dec. 26, Jan. 4, 
1925. 1924. 1924. 

Wheat ...2,649,920 2,694,134 372,653 
Oats .1,728,343 1,730,343 96,632 
Barley . 396,512 $96,612. Nis..scuns 
RY Gi) 0% es .- 4,269,352 4,368,370 843,560 
Gorn Pac athe 1,319,002 1,364,675 136,845 
Total, bus...10,363,129 10,554,034 1,449,690 


MODERNLY EQUIPPED 
COUNTRY ELEVATOR 


Feed Grinding Is Profitable Side Line. 


elevator found in Kansas, is the 

35,000-bu. house recently erected by 
The Everly Grain Co., at Garden City. 
In the accompanying illustration is 
shown the new elevator, but the com- 
pany owns in addition a large ware- 
house and coal bins across the road and 
not seen in the picture. The capacity of 
the house is 35,000 bus., the dimensions 
being 32 by 43 ft. at the base and 40 ft. 
high with a 24 ft. cupola. Every fa- 
cility for the rapid handling of grain 
is included in the new machinery, which 
includes a Globe Dump, Richardson 10- 
bu. Automatic Scale, Lee Mfg. Company 
Suction Cleaner, American Great West- 
ern grinder; and two elevator legs with 
2,300 bu. capacity each. Power is fur- 
nished by fully-enclosed electric motors. 


Storage facilities comprise 18 bins, 
six of which are main bins, four over- 
head bins over drive-way, and eight 
grinder bins over the grinding room. 
The warehouse to the east of the eleva- 
tor is 90 by 32 ft., and contains an of- 
fice 16 by 26 ft. To the west is a flour 
store room which is 16 by 32 ft. Both 
elevator and warehouse are iron-clad. 


T eievator of the progressive type of 


January 14, 1925. 


on publie relations of the Fort Worth 
Grain and Cotton Exchange. Wheat re- 
ceipts were 13,410 cars, shipments 4,567 
cars, compared with 6,164 cars received 
in 1923 and 3,073 cars shipped out. It fs 
estimated that the increase in corn re- 
ceipts approximate 30 per cent, while 
oats and barley also show a good in- 
crease. Sorghum grain inspection in- 
creased over 300 per cent. 


MONTANA ELEVATORS IN GOOD 
SHAPE, 


Despite the difficult situation arising 
in Montana following the banking trou- 
bles of last year, all grain elevators in 
the state deposited bonds or securities 
as a guarantee under the law for opera- 
tion in 1925. The only elevator which 
did not comply with the law was closed 
and not in operation. Two failures of 
elevator companies occurred during the 
year, one buyer was unable to meet his 
obligations, and one elevator burned, 
according to John M. Davis, chief of the 
division of grain standards and market- 
ing of the state department of agricul- 
ture. The affairs of these concerns are 
being settled by the department through 
such means as circumstances dictate. In 
addition, the division of grain stand- 
ards has handled several minor disputes 
between farmers and elevator com- 
panies. 


EVERLY GRAIN CO. PLANT AT GARDEN CITY, KANS. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICES. 


The officers of this progressive eleva- 
tor company are H. H. Everly, presi- 
dent; Chas. Philpot, vice president; and 
E. M. Schreiber, secretary-treasurer. As 
evidence of the successful methods em- 
ployed by this company is the plan for 
an advertising campaign in local papers 
which is soon to go into effect. 


FORT WORTH RECEIVES FUR- 
THER RECOGNITION. 


Supervision over the handling of 
grain at Amarillo and Plainview, Tex., 
was recently assigned to Clyde W. Grif- 
fin, federal supervisor in Fort Worth, 
by an order of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This is in recognition of the 
fact that practically all West Texas 
grains are shipped through Fort Worth. 
Prior to the recent change, Oklahoma 
City’s federal inspector handled com- 
plaints at Amarillo and Plainview. The 
Fort Worth supervisor also had charge 
of Dallas, Waco, Sherman and Wichita 
Falls districts. Galveston is the only 
other Texas city with federal supervi- 
sion and that supervision is only for 
export grains. 

Grain merchants in Fort Worth are 
enthusiastic over the announcement, and 
coming on top of reports of the largest 
grain business ever transacted at the 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
are very much gratified with the prog- 
ress being made. During 1924, there 
were 32,433 cars of grain inspected un- 
der the exchange inspection department, 
headed by V. L. Nigh, as compared with 
17,913 cars in 1923. A healthy increase 
in receipts and shipments was shown in 
every kind of grain, according to Leo 
Potishman, chairman of the committee 


Following are the Import and export 
prices of below mentioned commodities 
on dates named, as averaged by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, import prices being values in 
foreign markets and export prices those 
at the time of exportation: 


wee Tan, MAES 

, Jan 
Rice, Ibs... 80. 042 $0.041 $0. 045 $0. 036 $0. 030 
Wheat, bu.. .954 .898 .960 1.10 1.48 
Corn, bu.... 1986 .84 -92 1.00 td 
Cotton, lb... .314 1317 1265  .299 
Jute, ton. ..54. 20 99.60 99.45 112.50 161. rt 
Sisal grass, 

GON iiss 125.26 114.56 147. 141.61 178. 85 
Hds:, clf.,, lb. 7.289 237 226 =. 253 279 
Cattle, Ib 125 114 "147 129 "128 
Beef, lb..... .133 .094 111 .109 .087 
Cheese, lb.. .847 .832 .800 .286 .287 
Clovsda IDs skke 136 .123 -103 .127 
Wixsd:; sbul., 1.97 2.13 1.67 1.87 2.48 
Oils, Ib.— 

Cocoanut .-..073 .070 .080 .075 .073 

Peanut 111 103 =.079 .094 121 

Soya beans .065 .127..... .078 swe 
Beans, Ibs... .043 .037 .037 .04 .050 
Onions, lbs. .022 .021. .023 .017 .023 
Pots, slbsiusc. <0L9 .043 .035 .022 016 

EXPORT PRICES. 
Barley, bus.. “771 .83 902 1.04 1.17 
Corny "bus. ...1.03 .88 Wie” 1.16 1.31 
Rice, lbs.... .046 -043 -051 047 .051 
Wheat, bu.. 1.11 1.08 1.08 1.25 1.51 
Wheat, fir.. 5.17 5.02 5.13 5.32 6.32 
Cotton, lb... .288 .841 .301 .30 .251 
Eggs, doz 275 281 .236 86.24 .284 
Bf.; cds 1b 248 177 .34 .224 .259 

Kr, 1b. .174 21 192 -155 .146 

Pks* ibs 099 .104 # .10 10 104 
O. oil, Ib.. 12 14 119.004 2679 S22 
Tallow, Ib 081 .O87 .077 .073 096 
Hams, lb. .156 -148 .144 .148 175 
Lard, lb.. .133 .136 121 121 .155 
Nty lard: ... 3.148 .144 -124 .129 .185 
Bacon, Ib... .134 13 .114 117 .157 
Pork, pkld.. 114 122 115 .109 125 
Lard, com:. ~.142 .162 . ,1223 .1386b ~~ .146 
Butter, Ib... .472 .519 42 442 .375 
Ctsd. oil, Ib. .105 .103 .098 .104 .108 
Onions, bu.. 1.82 1.50 1.44 1.48 1.24 
Pot'’s, bu; 5,151.88 1.20 1.20 1.09 815 


January 14, 1925. 


IS THE WHEAT PRICE TOO 
HIGH? 


Department of Agriculture Exonerates 
Grain Exchange of Any Ulterior In- 
fluence—Prices Result of Supply 
and Demand Situation. 


ket price of wheat during the last 

six months is beginning to cause com- 
ment and complaint. It is not too much 
to say that this is unwarranted. For 
four years the wheat grower has been 
staggering under a load of distress. De- 
pression and deflation have driven hun- 
dreds of thousands of wheat growers 
from the land. The complaints, gener- 
ally speaking, rest upon the misappre- 
hension that speculation has driven the 
price up unduly in the United States 
and hence that the United States price 
must be above a parity with the rest of 
the world. 

The responsible agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are in constant 
touch with the conditions of supply and 
demand, not only at home but abroad. 
Prices in a broad sense are the result 
of the expert opinion of the world either 
as to the supply available until a new 
crop is received or as to the estimated 
quantity that will become available if 
the crops have not been harvested. 


The 1924 wheat situation in the 
United States presents a remarkable 
combination of circumstances. Last May 
wheat prices began to rise. The United 
States had reduced her acreage; Canada 
had reduced her acreage; the whole 
Northern Hemisphere had planted 10 or 
12 per cent less than for 1923. May was 
a very unfavorable month for crop 
growth both in the United States and 
Canada. After June, except in the 
United States, the condition of the wheat 
crops of the world showed progressive 
deterioration. Naturally and inevitably, 
expert opinion concluded that prices 
would rise as they necessarily did. 
Each succeeding crop report advised of 
deterioration in the various parts of the 
world. Even as late as November the 
Canadian crop estimates, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, took off 
20,000,000 bus. from the previous fig- 
ures. Australia reported damage due 
to weather conditions... Argentina fore- 
casted a crop of 55,000,000 bus. below 
1923. The Bulgarian, French, English 
and other crops were reported short. 
And last, but not least, the Canadian 
export surplus, which for 1923 was 
roughly 375,000,000 bus., was reduced to 
175,000,000 bus. The sum of the whole 
matter was that the slight but progres- 
sive improvement in the United States 
crop gave us alone of all of the pro- 
ducing and consuming countries a good 
crop, while generally throughout the 
rest of the world there was a shortage 
of bread grains. While our crop was a 
good crop, it was not a bumper crop by 
any means; in fact, it was 25,000,000 bus. 
below the 5-year average and was only 
about 70,000,000 bus. more than the 
small, but disastrously low priced crop 
of 1923. 

This statement of the world situation 
shows unmistakably the reason for the 
prevailing price and also indicates that 
the conjunction of circumstances respon- 
sible for it is one that is unlikely to 
occur on the average more than once 
in many years and hence does not war- 
rant expectation of continued high 
prices in future years. A Burope still 
prostrate from the after effects of war 
must perforce make almost superhuman 
efforts to meet her needs through home 
production. 

The charges are in circulation that 
the grower is receiving no benefit from 
the high price of wheat and that the 
consumer is being unduly mulcted as 
a result of them. Furthermore, the 
grain exchanges are held responsible for 
existing conditions which those unfa- 
miliar with the facts call very bad. Cer- 
tainly complaint against wheat prices 
being too high is unwarranted when 
they have merely attained a parity of 
purchasing power with all commodities 
and when the index number of wheat 


[ ket price ot in the farm and mar- 
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prices is still far below the index num- 
ber of wages. 

That the farmer is being benefited is 
easily demonstrable, for the 1923 farm 
price of wheat was only slightly more 
than 92c per bus., while the Dec. 1, 
1924, farm price was $1.30 per bus. Nat- 
urally, premium qualities have returned 
to the grower much more than the aver- 
age farm price. For instance, during 
December a codperative shipping asso- 
ciation in Montana sold on the Minne- 
apolis market several cars of premium 
quality spring wheat at $2.01 per bus. 
Even with the cost of marketing and the 
heavy transportation expense, this price 


would yield to the grower probably more 


than $1.60 per bus. 


In connection with the statement that 
United States wheat prices are too high 
compared with the rest of the world, 
the charge is made that Chicago prices 
are higher than Liverpool prices. The 
exxact opposite is the case. On a recent 
date when the December future price in 
Chicago was $1.52, in Kansas City it 
was $1.44, while the price in Liverpool 
was $1.77. That speculation, at least in 
this particular situation, is not unduly 
burdening city consumers may be con- 
cluded from the fact that on Dec. 29 
May wheat was selling at Winnipeg for 
delivery from elevators at Fort William 
at about $1.87 per bus., while compar- 
able wheat at Minneapolis was about 
$1.75 and the contract grade No. 2 hard 
at Kansas City was $1.71. The superfi- 
cial inference from these figures is that 
the American price is too low and not 
too high, as is charged. 

Exports on an unusual scale play 
their part in the situation. During the 
six months from July to December our 
exports of wheat were over 197,000,000 
bus. During the same period in 1923 
our exports were only about 81,000,000. 
bus. In other words, although the 1924 
crop was only 70,000,000 bus. greater 
than 19238, exports are already 116,000,- 
000 bus. greater for identical periods. 


It is of course inherent in our wheat 
grower’s situation that circumstances 
force him to market immediately or 
soon after harvest. Based on a 9-year 
average estimate, nearly 70 per cent of 
the wheat crop leaves the farm in the 
five months from July to November, in- 
clusive. May is the high price month of 
the year. It is also the month of low- 
est marketings, To enable growers to 
benefit more largely from the high 
priced period of the year and from 
years when high prices prevail gener- 
ally, we need greater ability on the 
farmer’s part to store on the farm or 
to hold at terminals, when economic con- 
ditions indicate the desirability of such 
a course. Habit, stress, our whole mar- 
keting system, result in rushing the 
whole crop to market no matter what 
range of prices prevail. 

Those who have felt concerned regard- 
ing the situation have charged the De- 
partment of Agriculture with failure to 
enforce the United States Grain Futures 
Act. These charges must necessarily be 
based upon a misunderstanding of the 
actual facts. The Grain Futures Admin- 
istration of this department has com- 
petent investigators daily on the floors 
of the important grain futures ex- 
changes. In addition it receives reports 
daily showing the outstanding interests 
of all firms. No information in the pos- 
session of its market supervisors gives 
ground for alarm that the essential 
bread grain of the United States is be- 


ing made the subject of vicious and 
harmful speculation. 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION AT 
BUFFALO. 


Purchase of the Buffalo elevator of the 
Dakota Elevator Corporation has been 
made by Levi S. Chapman, Syracuse, N. 
Y., effective Jan. 1. The Dakota elevator 
has a capacity of 1,200,000 bus., and ad- 
ditional land included in the deal will 
involve a price of $2,000,000. It is said 
that an addition to the elevator is being 
considered. 

Representatives of the Barnett & Rec- 
ord Co., Minneapolis, have started pre- 
liminary work on the construction of 
the new $1,000,000 elevator of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Grain Elevator 
Co., to be erected in Buffalo. Ground 
for the subbase will be broken at once, 
and bids on the main building will be 
taken soon. 


——_-- 


FLOUR PRICE LAGS BEHIND 
WHEAT. 


Statistics regarding the importation 
of North American wheat were given by 
Sir Herbert T. Robson, of the firm of 
Ross T. Smyth & Co., grain importers, 
in testimony before the Royal Commis- 
mission investigating the high cost of 
living in Great Britain. He explained 
that “corners” in wheat and undue infla- 
tion, owing to speculation, were almost 
unknown. The price of flour always 
lagged behind that of wheat on a rise or 
fall, and the price of bread lagged very 
seriously behind the price of flour, but 
the attempted wheat “corner” of 1917 
was of such short duration that it did 
not seriously affect the price of bread 
for any length of time. Canada is now 
such a large market that it would be 
practically impossible to hold up sup- 
plies in the United States, both for finan- 
cial and political reasons. Very large 
quantities of wheat moved from the farm 
to the ocean ship on the basis of 2 cents 
or less per bushel profit; that is to say, 
at the present prices, a profit of about 
1% cents. 

Other witnesses from the Liverpool 
district stated that the import business 
was cut so keenly that it was done for 
a gross profit of, in many cases, one-half 
of one per cent. It has been the custom 
of bakers in England to buy their flour 
requirements for perhaps two or three 
months on one day when they thought 
there was likely to be an advance in 
prices. Therefore, if millers and im- 
porters did not use forethought in pro- 
viding for such sales, it would have an 
unfortunate effect on prices in exporting 
countries from the English point of 
view. 


> 
KANSAS FIGHTS THE CHINCH 
BUG. 


Enormous damage is done every year 
to the grain crops of Kansas and other 
states across the Mississippi River by 
the chinch bug, but Kansas seems to 
be a special sufferer. To reduce the 
losses from the ravages of this insect, 
Kansas has had a campaign among 
farmers to destroy them. Burning of 
weeds, grass, and other plant refuse has 
been found to be the most effective 
way of destroying the chinch bug after 
the crops have been removed, as the 
adult bug over-winters in protected 
places such as those’ mentioned. 


— 
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Strangely, leguminous crops are im- 
mune to attacks by the chinch bug. 
Farmers last year produced good crops 
of soy beans in corn fields where the 
bugs had eaten the corn. 


—<—- + 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 407,000 bus.; oats increased 145,- 
000 bus.; rye, 73,000 bus.; barley, 104,000 
bus. These statistics represent termi- 
nal stocks only. 


Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat .......31,041,000 31,448,000 50,934,000 
Oats eters... 16,827,000 16,682,000 9,853,000 
ERY Gots Sere wets 1,812,000 1,739,000 ....... 
PRO TIGVs oa. .actelc: 6,056,000 5,952,000 1,873,000 


Afloat—Wheat, 9,095,000 bus.; 
112,000 bus.; barley, 888,009 bus. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


oats, 1,- 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Aug. 30..69,119,0 56,541,0 27,349,0 38,741,0 
Sept. 6..73,278,0 58,182,0 31,166,0 42,100,0 
Sept. 13..76,939,0 59,559,0 31,679,0 46,149,0 
Sept. 20..80,819,0 63,202,0 32,334,0 51,159,0 
Sept. 27..81,559,0 63,932,0 32,354,0 52,795,0 
Oct. 4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620,0 54,903,0 
Oct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411,0 55,895,0 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687,0 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 18..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598.0 
Corn. 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Aug. 30.. 5,070,0 1,587,0 7,314,0 11,500,0 
Sept. 6.. 4,895,0 2,371,0 7,723,0 11,239,0 
Sept. 13.. 4,869,0 1,689,0 10,115,0 12,248,0 
Sept. 20.. 5,090,0 2,340,0 10,559,0 12,491,0 
Sept. 27.. 6,040,0 2,052,0 12,206,0 11,765,0 
Oct. 4.. 7,154.0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
Oct. 11... -7,820;0 1,060,0 9,738,0 17,317,0 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 988,0 9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 1,100,0  9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0  8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. 8.. 7,477,0  1,044,0  9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dee. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. L350 4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3.-18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Oats 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Aug. 30..11,403,0 10,111,0 38,355,0 60,445,0 
Sept. 6..18,937,0 12,515,0 5,063,0 62,402,0 
Sept. 13..29,713,0 15,196,0 37,962,0 64,410,0 
Sept. 20..38,198,0 15,866,0 37,095,0 65,042,0 
Sept. 27..48,006,0 16,514,0 35,968,0 65,843,0 
Oct. 4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
Oct. 11..58.178,0 18,032,0 36,844,0 69,883,0 
Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 


The surplus of wheat above home re- 
quirements in Pacific Northwestern 
states was estimated at 15 million bus., 
sufficient to furnish exports of 2 million 
a month the remainder of the crop 
season. . 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


——e 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in December, the 
November range and the range previous to November 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


——_———_W HEA T—_,,, ——— CORN: —\ -_ OATS 

May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. z May. July. Sept. 
Dec. Fie. ssa 158% @183% 140 @156% ..... Qik oe 119% @133% 120%@133% . QDS teste 57% @66% 56% @65% aoe, a Gt 4K 
Prev. DNS Ales 11954@164%, 121 @143% _..... @issias 844%4@125 LOS Q12594 3. @D..e 47%, @62% 50%@62% _ ....@.... 
Jan Dishe: ¥areteee tone 1754%4@18034 151%@155% 1414%,@145% 128%@130% 129%@131 128% @130% 62% @64% 611%@ 63% 573% @58 
Jan. Dein, oes) eee 176 et Str ets 151%, @15414 1433%,@145% 1273.@1295 128%@130% 1271%4,@129% 62 @63% 60% @62% 56% @ 58 
Jan. 5.....2.05. 173% @177% 150% @153% 143 @145% 12512@127% 126 @128% 125% @127% 604% @62 59 @60% 55%@56% 
Jan ) 173% @178 151% @15434 1444%46@147% 125%,@127% 1264%@128% 125%@127% 59% @61% 59% @61 55 2 O51 % 
Jan 17734 @180 153 @155% 145% @148% 127144@129% 127%@129% 127%@129% 61 P @62% 60%@ 625% or a 55% 
Jan 1774%@179% 152%@154% 14544,@147 127% @129 128% @129% 127% @129%4 6114 @62% 61%@ 62% 57%@59 | 
Jan 178 @179% 1531%4@154%, 146 @147% 1284%@129% 129 @130% 128%@129% 6144@62% 613. @ 62 58% @ 59% 
Jan 1787%,@181% 153% @1541%4 14614,@147% 128% @129% 129%@130% 128% @129% 61%, @62% 61% @62%, 587%,@59% 

Rng. for week ending— nae ee 

Jan 8 Pscarrte sr 17544 @180% 1514%,@155% 1414%,@145% 1273.@130% 1284%4@131 127%@130% 62 @64% 60% @63% 56% @58 
gan: A0ifocszetes 173%4@181% 150%@1551%6 143 @148% 125%,@129% 126 @130% 125%@129% 593%,@62% 59 @62% 554%4@59% 
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The Letter Box 


Wheat Cleaned Up. 

PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: Re- 
garding the wheat situation in Montana, 
the wheat is about cleaned up, do not 
think there is 10% left on the farms. 
Gary Hay & Grain Company, Per John 
P. Gary, Bozeman, Mont. 


Use Safety Matches. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
lave a letter from R. W. Cole, manager 
of the Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kan., 
in which he reports to us that they have 
recently had three instances where the 
wheat shipped to them from elevators 
contained matches of the ordinary strik- 
ing kind. In the last instance a whole 
box of matches went into the receiving 
separator and were mixed with ‘the 
wheat. 

Undoubtedly matches are responsible 
for a great many of the fires that occur 
from unknown causes in flour mills and 
in grain elevators. We would scarcely 
ever be able to trace the origin of a fire 
which was so started. 

If matches must be carried in the 
clothing of the elevator operators, they 
should be of the safety type—Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Eugene Arms, 
Manager. 


Seed Time and Harvest. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Wheat 
is maturing in some portions of the 
world every month of the year. If you 
have a table showing this, will ask you 
to mail me one.—P. A. Partrick, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

The following table gives the seed 
time and harvest and the country. We 
publish it thinking it might be of inter- 
est at this time to others. 


Country and Seed Time. Harvest. 
Australia, New Zealand and Chile— 
May=June: i asec te peless-ceiee mann January 


East India and Upper Egypt—July— 

Aug. Feb.—Mar. 
Lower Egypt, Syria, Cypress, Per— 

sia, India, Asia Minor and Mex— 


ico—AUP:=Sept.. sis bs son eee eee April 
Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan 

and Morocco-—Aug.-Sept. ........... May 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portu— 

gal and South of France—Sept.-— 

(0c) A SOPs aaron roca aT June 
Romenia, Bulgaria, Austria—Hun- 

gary,, South of Russia and Ger-— 

many—Sent:=Oct\ . ce ete eee sweat July 
Switzerland, France, South of Eng— 

land, Belgium, Holland and Great 

Britain—Octi=Noveme chee August 


Denmark, Poland, Lower Canada, 

British Columbia and Manitoba— 

Mar.—April gi ie tse Serene eee August 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway, North 

of Sp. and Wh. Russia—April. .Sept.—Oct. 
Peru, South Africa and Argentina— 


May. = JUNC wesithazicin nace deichuas eal Yovember 
Bur mah—May DUT) Gomavatcgre walite-s is ates December 
Much Corn Marketed. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A prac- 


tical and encouraging sign for agricul- 
ture is the fact that farm sales adver- 
tised this year are fewer in number than 
for several seasons, which no doubt 
means that more people are sticking to 
the land for a livelihood and fewer are 
deserting the farms and taking city 
job. We do not hear of the great 
scarcity of farm labor that has pre- 
vailed heretofore. 

Many farmers who have sold corn at 
one time and another since the crop 
matured have taken advantage of the 
good roads and weather prevailing so 
far this month to make deliveries, many 
of which were dealeyd on account of 
December storms. It now appears that 
most of this work has been completed 
and that another week will see the near 
completion of this run of corn unless 
price should advance. 

Probably two-thirds of the winter’s 
run of corn has now passed over the ele- 
vator scales in Central Illinois. On ac- 
count of the terminal congestion and 
wide discounts exacted at some of the 
large markets this stream of corn has 
been partly diverted to smaller markets 
and to local industries. 

Quite a few days in January have 
shown over 100 cars of corn handled 
by the inspection department at Decatur; 


THE 


the average moisture test somewhere 
between 19 and 20 per cent. Moisture 
is leaving our corn very slowly, but 
after the spring and summer breezes 
hit it, we expect it will practically all 
grade number two.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 


Corn Crop About Harvested. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have been having some real winter 
weather the past three weeks, the tem- 
perature going down as low as 20 deg. 
below zero, which is cold weather for 
Nebraska. 

Our corn crop is almost all harvested, 
and we find there is a lot of good sound 
corn that will be suitable for seed. In 
fact, we have in sight eight or ten cars 
of white and yellow corn that is testing 
from 98 per cent to 100 per cent. 

This leads us to believe that the de- 
mand for seed corn for local consump- 
tion will be very limited. Farmers are 
selling quite a lot of corn and also 
selling their hogs, as they cannot afford 
to feed the hogs this high priced corn, 
which is bringing $1.10 per bushel today. 
There was a little red clover raised in 
this section, but the farmers who own 
it are holding it for higher prices. A 
number of farmers are planting sweet 
clover in place of red clover. It looks 
now as though we would have a good 
demand for all kinds of seed this spring. 

Demand has already opened up for 
incubators and brooders.—Gunn Seed 
Company, E. 8S. Gunn. 


TO MEET AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


Program of annual convention of Tri- 
State Country Grain Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Minneapolis, Feb. 5. 
The New Nicollet Hotel will be the head- 
quarters. 

Morning Session. 

9:30 a.m. President’s Address—F. E. 
Crandall, Mankato, Minn. 

10:00 a. m. Appointment of commit- 
tees. 

Afternoon Session. 

1:00 p. m. Luncheon—New Nicollet 
Hotel. 

1. Address—E. S. Woodworth, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. “My Experience with the Codpera- 
tive Marketing Law’—A. O. Radke, Le 
Sueur Center, Minn. 

3. “Some Legal Phases of the Minne- 
sota Codperative Marketing Law’—Jo- 
seph N. Moonan, Waseca, Minn. 

4. “The Market Quotations of the 
Grain Bulletin’—F, R. Durant, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

5. “The Minnesota Storage Law’’—J. T. 


Probstfield, Supervisor, Local Grain 
Warehouse Department, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


6. Reports of Committees. 
7. Election of Officers. 


———_ 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 911,000 bu. last week, rye 
590,000 bu. and barley 32,000 bu., while 
corn increased 1,346,000 bu. and oats 
244,000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..3,349 4,888 9,199,000 16,685,000 
Corn ....3,020 6,540 9,560,000 2,763,000 
Oats ....5,546 14,188 20,885,000 3,169,000 
Ryeite 2,005 416 2,421,000 1,400,000 
Barley ot son 353 353,000 376,000 


sin cluden 962,000 bu. 
bu. oats afloat. 
en 


NEW GRAIN LAW IN ROUMANIA. 


wheat and 1,151,000 


A new law dealing with grading and 
storing of grain is being contemplated 
by the Roumanian government. It is ex- 
pected that the government will create 
a trade monopoly for handling the grain, 
and exporters are very much alarmed. 
The intended government supported 
company is to have a capital of about 
$2,500,000, of which 40 per cent will be 
foreign capital. This sum is considered 
entirely inadequate for starting a com- 
plete bulk handling system as up to the 
present only Braila, Constantza, and 
Galatz have terminal elevators. 
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TIME OF DELIVERY DEFINED. 


The Board of Directors of the Grain 
Dealers National Association has offi- 
cially defined, so far as the Association’s 
membership is concerned, the meaning 
of the code word “Bounce” in the Rob- 
inson Code. The definition of the Board 
is as follows: 


“That ‘Time of Delivery’ as provided on 
page 20 of the 1897 Revised edition of the 
Robinson Telegraphic Cipher shall mean 
‘Time of Delivery to the carrier for trans— 
portation to destination’ and not ‘Time of 
delivery at destination.’ ” 


This action of the Board was the re- 
sult of a controversy that arose in the 
trade over the meaning of the word. 
Cc. D. Sturtevant,-of Omaha, chairman 
of the Association’s trade rules com- 
mittee, prepared the above definition 
after consultation with the other mem- 
bers of his committee and then submit- 
ted it to the directors who approved it. 

Mr. Sturtevant points out in his let- 
ter to the other members of the trade 
rules committee that a reference to the 
Robinson code, page 20, will disclose the 
fact that all of the code words relating 
to time as used in contracts are under 
the heading ‘‘Time of Delivery.” The 
universal custom is, of course, to use 
these words to mean “Time of Ship- 
ment.” Now that the controversy over 
the meaning of the word has arisen it 
will not be long, the chairman of the 
trade rules committee thinks, before 
some of the Association’s arbitration 
committees will be confronted with a 
case where the buyer of grain will seek 
to escape liability on this point. It was 
to anticipate any such proceeding that 
Chairman Sturtevant prepared the defi- 
nition of the word and asked for the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

The constitution of the Grain Dealers 
National Association provides that all 
rules such as trade rules and arbitration 
rules, must be made or amended by all 
the members in annual convention. 
However, provision is made for meet- 
ing emergencies between annual meet- 
ings. The members of the Board of Di- 
rectors may amend or make any neces- 
sary rule or rules, these amendments 
or new rules to be in full force and 
effect until the next annual meeting 
when they shall be considered by the 
convention and either adopted perma- 
nently or be modified or rejected. 

The definition will be accepted by all 
arbitration committees of the Associa- 
tion from now until the next annual con- 
vention which is to be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., on October 12, 13 and 14. 
Chairman Sturtevant will present the 
matter to the convention and ask for its 
permanent disposition.—Charles Quinn, 
Secretary. 


“SOME POOLER.” 


Well, Old Top: Markets are surpris- 
ingly strong these days—Kansas seems 
to have had a bumper crop of Pardons 
and while December deliveries were big, 
if newspaper reports can be depended 
on, markets held firm and they were in 
good demand right up to the close of 
the administration of the late Governor. 
He also was a strong advocate of the 
Wheat Poolers. He signed up all of the 
wheat he would raise on his cattle and 
corn ranch for five years with them. 
Their main idea was to do away with 
the middle man by marketing the 
pooled wheat. The ex-governor made so 
many speeches advocating the Wheat 
Poolers that if it should develop at his 
trial or investigation that he had to use 
the middle man to market something he 
entirely controlled it would no doubt 
convince quite a few of the few who 
signed that the middle man is a ne- 
cessity. 

This brings us down to the wheat 
market that since last September has 
done nothing but make a bear sing: 

“It’s a Mean, Mean Baby That AI- 
ways Scratches Its Ma.’ 

Sentiment, while mixed, even at pre- 
vailing prices has a lot of supporters on 
the bull side of the market and to the 
writer’s mind the cash wheat situation 
never was stronger. Light supplies in 
the country, coupled with a continued 
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good milling demand, makes $2.00 in 
Kansas City look like a certainty in the 
very near future. 

The bulk of the corn crop has moved 
and continued strong coarse grain mar- 
kets can be looked for.—Tod Sloan, B. 
OC. Christopher & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Jan, 8, are as follows: 


Portland — Merchant’s Exchange, noon 
session, Jan. 8: 
January. February. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hard @white -.2 1... $1.90: $.....5, $1.90 ($22; 
Softtiwhiters.....5 sneer 1.80 1.90 1.80 1.90 
Western white ....... 1.78 1.81 1.79 1.82 
Hard) winter .;> «2 navee L780 2:82) 1 AS Os ke 
NOn (SDring ....... 2st LS0e vase pO mick ee 
Western red #3..<:002 LIS a Te iS eS 
iseB. DOLE . hava bieetee 2.05 2.12 2.05 2.12 
Oats— 
2 36=1B. Weel ceine ce. ers 41°60 ieee 42.00 .5:., 
2) 36-IbS eraty cade 40.50 AT: D0 Soe. 
Barley— 
No. 2. 44=Ib. fd222 pape 45.25 43.00 45.50 
Corn— 
3.1. Ve ship... ccntesiite 51.00 52.00 51.25 52.00 
Millrun’ 4./</0 0 acess 37.50 39.50 37.50 38.75 
Bags—Spot, 11%c bid; July, 12%c bid, 
12%c asked; domestic, 125%c bid, 138¢ 
asked. 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 


$43 ton; middlings, $55; scratch feed, $69; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $64; rolled 
oats, $53 


San Francisco—Barley Futures—A. M. 
session, Jan. 7: May barley, $2.47 asked; 
April barley, $2.40 asked; no sales. 

Following prices are wholesale for car- 
loads, sacked: 

Barley, feed, $2.20@2.27%; shipping, $2.75. 
@2.90. Bran, $32@34. Shorts, $37@39. Mid— 
dlings, $45@46. Millrun, $34@39. Wheat, 
feed, $2.70@2.75; milling, $2.75@2.80. Red 
oats, feed, $2.25@2.30. Corn, California 
yellow, nominal; white, Egyptian, $2.25@ 
2.30; milo, $2.15@2.25; No. 1 eastern yellow, 
in bulk, $2.25; No. 2, $2.20@2.30. 

Grain bags—Calcutta, June-July bags, 
12%4c bid, 12%ec asked. J 
Sales—Calcutta, June-July bags, 150,000 at 

12%¢c, 100,000 at 12144c; spot, 50,000 at 12c. 

San Quentin grain bags, 10146c. 

Seattle—Market data as of Jan. 7.—Oats 
—No. 2 white feed, $44.50 ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $51 ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.80 bushel; western 
white, $1.78; hard winter, $1.77; western 
red, $1.75; northern spring, $1.77; Big Bend 
bluestem, §$2. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 10 cars; 
corn, 1; hay, 2; oats, 2; barley, 1; flour, 13. 


INLAND GRAIN MARKETS. 


Ritzville, Wash., Jan. 7.—Bart, $1.86; red, 
$1.72; fife, $1.55. 
Sen can: Wash., Jan. 7.—Club, $1.56; red, 
50. 
Odessa, Wash., Jan. 7.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.86; Turkey red, $1.72; forty-fold, 
$1.5 ea marquis, $1.60; club, $1.54; Jones Fife, 


$1. 
Pullman, 
white, $1.58 
Davenport, Wash., Jan. 7.—Hard white, 
$1.80; bluestem, $1.70; club, $1.56; marquis 
and forty-fold, $1.58. 


Wash., Jan. 7.—Red, $1.55; 


Lewiston, Idaho, Jan. 7.—Red, $1.53; 
white No. 1, $1.60. 

o_o el 
When writing advertisers please © 


mention THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Re- 
PORTER. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted) : 


Jan 1...Holiday. 
Jan 2...64,224 17,608 14,403 3,083 99,318 
Jan 3...34,292 15,222 10,3880 1,295 61,189 
Jan 5...67,215 29,996 19,718 4,124 121,053 
Jan G6...55,847 23,509 13,4338 2,959 95,748 
Jan 7...63,702 18,995 11,466 3,675 97,838 
Jan 8...49,402 14,920 10,353 2,080 76,755 
Jan. 9...38,911 13,366 4,623 1,535 58,435 
Jan. 10...36,289 9,171 6,027 2,131 52,618 
To week ending 
1925— 
Jan.  3.294,600 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 248,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar, 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 631,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. (891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


ie 


COURT DECISIONS. 

Charge that plaintiff had burden of 
proving that crop from certain field was 
included in contract held proper. In 
action for damages for refusal to sell 
grass seed as agreed, charge that plain- 
tiff had burden of proving that crop 
from certain field was included in con- 
tract held proper. In action for dam- 
ages for refusal to sell grass seed as 
agreed, evidence held to sustain jury’s 
finding that certain field was not in- 
cluded in contract.—C. E. Parks Grain 
Co. v. Gwynn. (Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas. Amarillo.) 265 S. W. Rep. 
1071. 


Loss of expected net proceeds from 
resale of wheat held element of dam- 
ages for breach of contract to loan 
money to buy wheat. In action by mill- 
ing company against bank for breach of 
contract to make loan, loss of net prof- 
its, expected from resale of wheat, and 
‘contemplated by party when contract 
was made, held element of damages, 
not too remote or contingent. Rule 
against recovery of uncertain and con- 
tingent damages as too remote only ap- 
plies to such damages as are not Cer- 
tain result of breach, and not those cer- 
tain to result but uncertain in amount. 
In action for breach of contract to make 
loan, evidence held insufficient to show 
purpose of loan was to furnish funds to 
purchase wheat for resale so as to sup- 
port recovery of possible net profits 
from resale. National Bank of Cleburne 
et al. v. M. M. Pittman Roller Mill. 
(Commission of Appeals of Texas.) 265 
S. W. Rep. 1024. 


Liability of common carrier ceases 
with delivery, according to directions or 
usage and custom of trade. Liability of 
common carrier ceases with delivery 
at point of destination, according to 
directions of shipper or usage and cus- 
tom of trade at destination.—Arkansas 
Railroad y. Winters. (Supreme Court 
of Arkansas.) 265 S. W. 967. 


Breach of Pooling Contract. Trials 
of cases involving charges of breach of 
pooling contract on the part of mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association, brought by the association 
against several members in Kingfisher 
county, have been continued by the dis- 
trict court until the first term of 1925. 
These cases were of outstanding inter- 
est to wheat growers and grain dealers 
of the state, since the answers of the 
defendants made serious charges 
against officials of the association. 


Proceeds of draft drawn by seller on 
buyer in favor of bank held not subject 
to garnishment as seller’s property. 
Draft drawn by seller on buyer in favor 
of bank for price of shipment to buyer 
became property of bank when it cred- 
ited amount of draft to seller’s checking 
account, and its proceeds were not sub- 
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ject to garnishment as seller’s property 
while in hands of bank to whom payee 
bank had sent it for collection —Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Kansas City v. Searcy 
Wholesale Grocer Co. (Supreme Court 
of Arkansas.) 265 S. W. Rep. 961. 


Place for delivery under sales con- 
tracts. Plaintiff booked defendant’s. or- 
der for alfalfa meal, to be shipped by 
June 15. Plaintiff seller’s place of busi- 
ness was in St. Louis, and controversy 
arose concerning its right to ship meal 
from Garden City, Kan., 700 miles far- 
ther away from Birmingham, the des- 
tination of the shipment, than St. Louis. 
Passing upon this point, the Court of 
Appeals said, in part. ‘When the plain- 
tiff, a jobber doing business at St. Louis, 
Mo., accepted the order of the defend- 
ant manufacturer of mixed stock feed 
in Birmingham for five carloads of No. 
1 alfalfa meal, the contract being silent 
as to the place from which the com- 
modity should move, the law will pre- 
sume that the point of origin of the 
shipment was St. Louis, Mo., the place 
of business of° the seller.”—National 
Feed Co. v. Sunny South Grain Co. 
(Alabama Court of Appeals.) 101 So. 
542, 


Question of undue discrimination be- 
tween interstate and intrastate rates 
one for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Whether an intrastate rate es- 
tablished by a state commission creates 
an undue discrimination against inter- 
state rates is a question of which the 
courts have not jurisdiction, but one 
which, under the transportation act, 
must be determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—lllinois Cent. 
R. Co. v. Railroad Commission of Ken- 
tucky et al.) District Court, EH. D., Ken- 
tucky.) 1 Fed. Rep. (2d) 805. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Grain Traffic on Erie Canal. 

A very substantial increase in grain 
traffic on the Erie Canal was recorded 
for the year 1924 as compared with 1923. 
Wheat handled amounted to 13,336,990 
compared with 9,731,822 in 1923; corn, 
1,104,840 bus. compared with 1,717,248 
bus. in 1923; oats, 1,448,730 in 1924 
against 389,044 in 1923; barley, 1,582,730 
bus. in 1924 compared with 1,438,721 in 
1923; and rye, 5,989,730 bus. against 
8,652,350 bus. in 1923. 


Great Northern Grain Movement. 

According to the records of the Great 
Northern Railway, 40 per cent of all 
grain received at the Head of the Lakes. 
+ is also claimed that Great Northern 
elevator S at Duluth during October 
handled the greatest amount of grain 
ever handled by a single elevator in one 
month in the entire world. The amount 
was 12,990,298 bus. 


Soo Canal Grain Traffic. 

The movement of wheat through the 
Soo in 1924 showed an increase over the 
previous year, the total being 289,722,607 
bus. compared with 282,985,776 bus. 
Grain other than wheat aggregated 165,- 
476,906 bus., compared with 87,523,341 
bus. in 1923. 
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TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Save Dock- 
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Grain Tariff Suspension. 

Suspension from Jan. 1 until May 1, 
of schedules as published in supplement 
No. 34 to joint tariff Countiss’ I. C. C. 
No. 1129, etc. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict routing on grain and 
grain products originating on lines other 
than the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad in the states of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Wyoming destined to 
Patific Coast territory, when delivered 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad at Missouri River cities which 
results in increased rates. 


California Millfeed Rates. 

Reduced rates on millfeed from the 
Middle West to California points will go 
into effect as ordered by the I. C. C., 
and the suspension of the new tariffs has 
been rescinded. Certain California in- 
terests were opposed to the reduction, 
but the protests of millfeed buyers in- 
fluenced the Commission in ordering the 
new rates into effect. 


Canadian Controversy Over Crow’s 
Nest Pass Rates. 

Considerable controversy has resulted 
from the decision of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners setting aside the 
Crow’s Nest agreement rates. The cab- 
inet council has over-ruled the railway 
commissioners and has restored the low- 
er rates pending appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba provinces benefited 
by the lower rates on grain shipments, 
but the eastern provinces are opposing 
the old tariff. 


New Complaint to I. C. C. 

In No. 16520, Otto A. Zimmerman, 
Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Dir. Gen., it is 
alleged that rates are in violation of 
Section 6 on barley from points in South 
Dakota and Minnesota to Milwaukee, 
Wis., reconsignment made at Minne- 
apolis. Reparation is requested. 


COTTON NEWS 


Improved Foreign Demand. 

The upward trend noted in exports of 
cotton from the United States from 
July 1 to October 31 of 1924 was con- 
tinued during the month of November, 
when exports totaled 1,343,000 bales, as 
compared with only 802,000 bales dur- 
ing November, 1923. This brought the 
total exports from July 1 to November 
30 up to 3,601,000 bales, as compared 
with 2,765,000 bales during the corre- 
sponding five months of 1923. 

Increased purchases by the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, Japam, 
Italy, Belgium and European Russia 
accounted for the higher export this 
year. The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many were particularly heavy takers 
during October and November. There 
were no exports to Russia during No- 
vember this year, but total shipments 
to that market from July 1 to October 
3i amounted to approximately 119,000 
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bales, as against none for the corre- 
sponding period of 1923-24. Japan has 
also been affording a good market for 
raw cotton. Exports from this country 
to that market from July 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1924, totaled 334,000 bales, as 
compared with 290,000 bales during the 
corresponding period last year. 


Carry-over Will Be Small. 

America raises nearly 60 per cent of 
the world’s crop; much of its crop has 
already been marketed. The carry- 
over August 1, 1925, it is feared, will 
again be small. After a good crop the 
farmer may relax his vigilance as re- 
gards the weevil; he is apt to, as every- 
body knows. Carrying charges have 
protected the merchant this year; he is 
secured. The feeling that 1925 is to 
justify the optimistic hopes is univer- 
sal. 

World’s Visible Increase. 

The increase in the world’s visible 
supply of all kinds of cotton this week 
was down to 80,500, against 119,857 last 
week and 38,287 last year, and a de- 
crease two years ago of 11,815 bales. 
There was a decrease, however, in the 
world’s stock of American cotton of 26,- 
500 bales this week for the first time 
since last summer. The world’s move- 
ment has, of course, been gradually 
slackening for some time, but no ac- 
tual decrease in world’s stocks of 
American cotton has occurred since 
last August. Last week they increased 
82,857. 


. Danger of Losing World Markets. 

There is no immediate danger that 
this country will lose its position of 
dominance in the world cotton market, 
but the situation demands more ag- 
gressive efforts to stabilize production, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States declared yesterday in a re- 
port on conditions suggesting increased 
yield per acre as aremedy. Steady de- 
cline in production and rise in the price 
of cotton in the United States, the re- 
port said, have caused increasing ac- 
tivity abroad to develop .other cotton 
areas. 


American Cotton Relatively Cheap in 
Liverpool. 

Spot prices for raw cotton in Liver- 
pool up to December 19 were charac- 
terized generally in commercial reports 
as steady, with the market quiet and 
spot sales continuing small. Scarcity 
of long staple, which accounts for the 
recent strength of Egyptian cotton, 
continues, although speculative opera- 
tions have become less pronounced and 
prices on this class are now lower. On 
the whole the Liverpool market shows 
somewhat less strength than American 
markets, and of all the cottons selling 
in Liverpool American is now relative- 
ly cheapest. It is not only consider- 
ably below the price of last year, but 
even below the price prevailing two 
years ago. Indian cotton, while not as 
high as one year ago, is still higher 
than two years ago, and Egyptian is 
higher than in either of the last two 
years for the corresponding period. 


MEN! 


How much did your gasoline 
cost you last year per bushel 


turned? 


Read what various elevator 

managers tell you about the Peer- 
less System of Better Grain Book- 
keeping, in a booklet we will gladly 


send you without cost. 


Business Equipment Company 
120 South Jefferson Avenue 


Peoria, Illinois 


L. E. VATORMAN 
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Terminal Markets 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 
During the past week the following 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: T. G. Stone of 


Buffalo; N. Patterson of Fort William; W. 
T. Marlow of Montreal; R. P. Lipe and H. 
Smith, both of Toledo; L. J. Waitzman and 
A. O. Mason, both of Chicago; H. Galloway 
of Vancouver, Ward Ames of Duluth, and 
J. H. McDonald of Winnipeg. 

During the greater part of the week the 
foreign demand for wheat was not active 
but on one or two days there was a fair 
amount of buying which in the aggregate 
amounted -to about four million bushels. 
The bulk of the business appeared to be in 
American spring and winter wheats, but 
there were also some scattered sales of 
Manitobas and some Durums. 

Flour Situation. 

New York, Jan. 10.—Stronger prices 
ruled in the local flour market through the 
week as a result of the upturn in wheat. 
The feature of the trade is again in the 


export end where further business with 
Russia occurred. Total sales since this 
buying commenced are estimated at 


thirteen cargoes of which all except three 
were closed here. 

The local demand is very quiet with buy- 
ers understood to be holding off even for 
the balance of their January requirements. 

Spring patents were quoted at $9@9.50, 
soft winter straights $8.60@8.90, and hard 
winter straights $8.75@9.25 per 196 Ibs. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


F. B. Carr, treasurer of the Hallet & 
Carey Com. Co., was a visitor on this mar- 
ket from Minneapolis during the last week. 


H. J. Atwood of the Atwood-Larson Co. 
here is away upon a West Indies trip. 
This is the first vacation Mr. Atwood 
claims to have taken in several years. 


A. H. Smith of Winnipeg, a former Du- 
luth grain operator but for the last several 
years engaged in the trade at Winnipeg, 
was a visitor on the Duluth Board of Trade 
during the last week. 

M. L. Jenks, president of the Itasca 
Elevator Co., is spending the remainder of 
the winter upon a vacation in Florida. He 
started in at Jacksonville and proposes to 
visit other winter resorts in that state 
before returning. 

Watson S. Moore of the Moore Grain Co. 
has announced his intention to return to 
the New York headquarters of his firm 
within a few days. He has been in Duluth 
since early last summer supervising opera- 
tions at his office here. 

The annual nominations of Officers, di- 
rectors and members of standing commit- 
tees of the Duluth Board of Trade held on 
Saturday resulted in the nomination of P. 
H. Ginder as president; George A. Barnum, 
Jr., vice-president; and directors, Walter 
McCarthy, George E. Robson and B. Stock- 
man. 


Directors of the Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Association have been elected as fol- 
lows: W. J. McCabe, E. N. Bradley, G. H. 
Spencer, P. H. Ginder, B. Stockman, G. G. 
Barnum and J. W. Galvin. Officers for 
1925 are: E. N. Bradley, president; B. 
Stockman, vice-president; . F. Foster, 
secretary and manager, and S. W. Paine, 
assistant manager. 


Members of the standing committees 
were re-elected by acclamation as follows: 
Board of arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., 
M. M. McCabe and E. A. Vivian, and 
board of appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. i 
Lindahl and W. C. Mitchell. The annual 
elections of the board will be held,on Jan. 
20 and failing unexpected developments 
the slate of officers and directors as nomi- 
nated will be elected. 


Charles H. Thornton of Winnipeg was a 
visitor on the Duluth market during the 
week. He expressed himself as bullish re- 
garding the flaxseed market situation on 
the theory that all the supplies of flaxseed 
in this country and more will be required 
to take care of domestic requirements. The 
extent of the Canadian flaxseed yield of 
the last harvest he considers to be pure 
guesswork for the reason that a consider- 
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able proportion of the crop up there is still 
under the snow and there is no knowing 
how it will thresh out. 


Flour Trade Better. 


Millers reported flour demand in this 
market to have been in better volume late- 
ly with jobbers coming in as a result of 
an easier market. Patents are 25c off. 
Prices per bbl. f. o. b. mill in carlots 
follow: 

Family patent, 
ent, jute, $8.90; 
clears, $5.50. 


jute, $9.15; 
first clears, 


bakers’ pat- 
$7; second 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Ed Colton of the Colton Bros. Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, was calling on various mem- 
bers of the Exchange the past week. 


Shipments for the past year were 5,829,- 
818 bus. wheat, 1,615,768 bus. of corn, 2,- 
524,280 bus. oats, and 1,050,225 bus. rye. 


Receipts of grain for the week were 45 
cars of wheat, 60 cars of corn, 45 cars of 
oats, 1 car of rye and 1 car of barley. 
Total, 152 cars. 


Louis A. Mennel of the Mennel Milling 
Co. is expected back from California in a 
few days. He spent the holidays there 
with his family. 

E. C. Bennington of the Milwaukee Bag 
Co. was in Toledo recently calling on the 
trade and visiting with their local repre- 
sentative, John A. Brewster. 


First trade in October clover was made 
Jan. 9 at $17.50. Year ago the first trade 
was made Jan. 24 at $11.75 and it sold off 
to $11.20 on Feb. 26 and up to $19 on 
Sept. 29. 

Flour output as reported by Toledo mills 
for the past week was 38,800 bbls., equal 
to 81 per cent of capacity. The week be- 
fore it was 29,600 bbls., and a year ago 
was 23,700 bbls. 


Seed shipments for 1924 were 22,559 bags 
of clover, 6,780 bags of alsike, 11,353 bags 
of timothy. The year before they were 
51,447 bags of clover, 10,849 bags of alsike, 
22,756 bags of timothy. 


Cars of grain inspected in this market 
for the year 1924 were 5,980 cars of wheat, 
3,278 cars of corn, 3,011 cars of oats, 294 
cars of rye and 3838 cars of barley. Total, 
12,606 cars, compared with 10,206 cars in 


Jao. 


J. Warren Kerrigan, one of the few real 
he-men in the movies, was an interested 
visitor on the Exchange floor last week 
while making his personal appearance at 
a local theater. Will Annin of W. H. Moore- 
house & Co. introduced him to members 
and entertained him at his home for the 
week. Mrs. Annin is a cousin of the fam- 
ous star. 


J. D. Hurlbut of the Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co. was re-elected president of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange last week; J. C. 
Husted of the C. A. King & Co., first vice- 
president; John Wickenhiser, second vice- 
president; A. Gassaway, secretary, and 
Fred Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co., treas- 
urer, were also re-elected. Harold Ander- 
son, vice-president of the National Milling 
Co., was elected to the board of directors 
to succeed his father, David Anderson. 
Frank Bowes of the Kasco Mills succeeds 
G. R. Forrester on the committee for ar- 
bitration, and R. Keilholtz of South- 
worth & Co. was named on the committee 
of appeals. Otherwise the membership of 
various committees was unchanged. 


The following, written by the financial 
editor of the Toledo, Blade last week, 
herewith reprinted by permission: ‘‘To- 
ledo’s growth as a grain marketing center 
is reflected in Toledo Produce Exchange 
figures of total grain movement for 1924. 
Receipts of all grains in Toledo for the 
past year totaled 25,127,000 bushels. In 
1923 the total stood at 23,207,000 bushels 
and the previous year 18,414,678 bushels. 
Toledo has numbered among its most pro- 
gressive grain firms a number of houses 
that see to it that the city’s standing as a 
grain marketing center continues to climb 
year by year. If the lake boats don’t bring 
the grain the railroads do. The grain busi- 
ness is full of romance. Grain men here 
can tell you of thrills galore if they will. 
The grain market moves fast when it 
moves and only Providence has pity when 
it moves against you. A year and a half 
ago we met a natural born optimist. ALL 
markets were going to the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken during the last eight or 
nine months. Stocks were sick. Grains 
were feeble. Grain houses were closing in 
various cities. The grain trade was down 
in the valley even as were the farmers. 
But our acquaintance was not downcast. 
Better times were coming, he assured us. 
The pendulum had swung too far, it would 
have to right itself. We listened but 
adopted the Missouri attitude. Our optimist 
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was Kent Keilholtz. Some of his mail car- 
ries the initials K. D., but he is known 
throughout the trade as Kent. Just natur- 
ally an optimist is Kent. Fairly successful 
at it too, Started in the grain business 
as an office boy some years ago and now 
heads one of the oldest grain firms in the 
city. Never bearish, sometimes cautious, 
a bull or’ neutral all the time. He is cer- 
tain Toledo’s star of destiny as a grain 
center is only rising. Year by year the 
volume of grain coming here has grown 
but he looks forward to still greater volume 
as the country grows.” 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


The Lodge Pole Lumber & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000. Incorporators: George A. Rob- 
erts, 230 Grain Exchange, and others. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. has closed its 
Cmaha branch office. The company had 
been operating here as a member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange for some _ time. 
Le P. Roberts was manager of the Omaha 
office. 


The value of the flour and mill products 
made in Omaha in 1924 was $11,180,808, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. This is an in- 
crease of $2,847,808 over the value of the 
1923 production. In 1910 the total output 
of Omaha's flour mills was valued at only 
$2,454,000. Flour and mill products sold 
by Omaha wholesalers in 1924 were worth 
$17,930,335 as compared with $12,858,085 in 
1923—an increase of about 40 per cent for 
the year. 


The plant and business of the Jay Burns 
Baking Co. has been sold to the Continen- 
tal Baking Co., a large eastern corpora- 
tions operating in many cities of the 
country. At the time of the sale the plant 
and business of the Jay Burns Baking 
Company was owned by the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation of Chicago. The sale 
price is reported to have been $600,000. 
The business was founded by Jay Burns, 
and is the largest of its kind in Omaha. 
Mount Burns, son of Jay Burns, will re- 
main with the Omaha branch of the cor- 
poration. George Dunn .is_ the local 
manager. 


Secretary Campbell of the Nebraska Mil- 
lers’ Ass’n says that Nebraska elevator 
owners and operators should take an ac- 
tive interest in the movement to increase 
the acreage of spring wheat this year, es- 
pecially in those sections of the state 
where wheat growing has been decreasing 
during the period of low prices. ‘‘Now is 
an opportune time to stimulate interest in 
the business and to get results,’’ Mr. Camp- 
bell says, ‘‘because of the prevailing high 
prices, which will be largely reflected into 
the new crop season. The elevators and 
mills get to handle practically all of the 
wheat crop, while a big portion of all 
other grains are fed on the farms. Spring 
wheat usually contains a high percentage 
of protein for which the mills are willing 
to pay high premiums. For these reasons 
the elevator men have a peculiar interest 
in advocating a greater interest in spring 
wheat as a preliminary: to a larger winter 
wheat sowing this fall, as well as the 
quick money the spring wheat will bring 
to the growers.” 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Fred Graves, Foss grain dealer, who was 
here last week, said that little wheat was 
moving in that territory and that a fair 
movement of kafir was under way. 


Among re-elected vice presidents of the 
Fidelity National Bank of Oklahoma City 
is T. C. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 


The W. B. Johnston Grain Co. of Enid 
is to erect a 50,000 bu. grain elevator at 
Kingfisher on the site occupied by the re- 
cently burned plant of the Farmers Mill & 
Elevator Co. 


Very little if any damage was done to 
wheat in Western Oklahoma by recent 
freezes, according to Harvey White, man- 
ager of the Hydro Seed and Grain Co., who 
was here recently. 


Several bridges are out on the railroad 
between El Reno and Guthrie and grain 
shipments may be delayed from Piedmont 
for thirty days, according to Oscar Dow of 
that place, a recent visitor here. 


W. D. Henderson of Chickasha and J. M. 
Henderson and his son of Comanche are 
incorporators of the Comanche Wholesale 
Grocery & Elevator Co. of Comanche, re- 
cently organized and capitalized at $12,000. 


A normal sale of tags and a normal num- 
ber of applications for permits to sell feed 
during the early part of January are re- 
ported by the feed -bureau of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Among recent ap- 
plicants for permits were the Corn Milling 
Co. of Corn, Okla., and Edward Sweatte of 
Seminole, Okla. 


George Caldwell of Alex, manager of the 
Pruitt-Caldwell Grain Co., who was here 
recently, said that probably no more corn 
would be sold at that station and that feed 
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would have to be shipped there before the 
end of the year. He reported an unsatis- 
factory broom corn market and the broom 
corn industry in a demoralized condition. 


The wheat movement in Oklahoma con- 
tinued light during the early part of Jan- 
uary. Grain dealers predicted that present 
prices would: bring out a better movement 
of wheat and corn when roads are in bet- 
ter condition and the winter’ spell has 
hroken. Oklahoma and Texas millers were 
fair wheat buyers. High prices of kafir 
made it draggy in Oklahoma. 


The Tulsa Feed Co. recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $75,000, has elected 
Sherman Durrett president; R. A. Hayden, 
secretary-treasurer, and A. H. McDonald, 
sales manager. The company succeeds a 
partnership established in 1921 by Durrett 
and Hayden. It operates a wholesale plant 
and two retail stores and is agent for Pu- 
rina products and the New Era Milling Co. 
of Arkansas City, Kan. 


Soft wheat ‘short patent flour sold in 
Oklahoma last week at $10 a barrel, the 
highest price of the season. Other grades 
were in the usual proportions. January 
business was affected by flour resales by 
dealers who made lower prices than mill 
prices and advantages held by European 
mills because of large wheat supplies ob- 
tainable at comparatively low prices. Mill 
run bran sold in Oklahoma at about $1.70 
per bag, straight bran $1.60, shorts $2, corn 
chen $2.50 and corn meal at 85c for 25 Ib. 

ags. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Privileges of the floor for the ensuing 
thirty days have been granted to R. Schroe- 
der and G. Krueger, both of this city, by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Shipments of grain from Milwaukee last 
week were 245,588 bu. oats, 63,856 corn, 
72,160 barley, 23,991 wheat, 47,080 rye; total 
452,675 bu., 
week and 696,010 a year ago. 


Prices for the week show moderate 
gains, wheat being up 3@5c for this period, 
barley 1@2c, rye 3@4c, and oats 144c, while 
corn is unchanged. Movement was mod- 
erate and the demand was generally good. 


Receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the 
week ending Jan. 10 were 133 cars barley, 
134 corn, 116 oats, 18 wheat, 30 rye, 7 flax, 
12 miscellaneous; total 450 cars, against 
457 the week before, 875 a year ago and 
951 in. 1923. 


Receipts of wheat, barley and rye at 
Milwaukee in 1924 were greater than in 
1923 according to statistics available at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The 
opposite was true with respect to corn, 
oats and flax. 


The William Hoffman Co. of Middleton, 
Wis., has been incorporated under the laws 
of the state to do a general feed and fuel 
business with a capital of $30,000. Wil- 
liam, John G. and Albert F. Hoffman are 
the interested persons. 


Announcement of the incorporation of 
the business of Frank J. Phelan as the 
F. J. Phelan Co., under the laws of Wis- 
consin, has been made at the Milwau— 
kee Chamber of Commerce. The company 
makes a specialty of hedging orders. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 5,200 bbls. of wheat flour as com- 
pared with 5,500 the previous week and 
3,500 last year. Receipts were 16,450 bbls., 
as compared with 36,640 bbls. last year, 
and shipments last week were 15,090 as 
compared with 14,170 bbls. last year. 


John Buerger, head and founder of the 
Buerger Commission Co. and_ veteran 
member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, is reported to be slightly im- 
proved following a minor operation for 
bladder infection at St. Mary’s hospital, 
this city. Mr. Buerger celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on Jan. 6. 


H. Short of Cleveland, O.; H. E. Tweeden 


of Buffalo, N. Y.; J. J. Kirckan of Chicago; 
Fred Stauff of Youngstown, O.; G. Sim- 
monsmen of Mapleton, Mo.; B. J. Carter 


of Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert Sederberry 
of Chicago; L. J. White of Des Moines, 
Ta., and C. E. Krumdick of Winona, Minn., 
were among out-of-state visitors at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce during 
the past week. 


W. A. Poyer, veteran Ohio grain man, 
died in this city at the advanced age of 
83 years. Mr. Poyer at one time was 
the owner of the elevator at Norwalk, O., 
now owned by the firm of Woodward & 
Fulstow. He also owned two business 
blocks and considerable other valuable 
property including the most palatial resi- 
dence in the city and served as city coun- 
cilman for many years. Burial was at 
Norwalk. 


Josef Mueller, one of the most popular 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, was welcomed back to the floor 
on Thursday after having been confined to 
his home for more than’ a week. Mr. 
Mueller broke two of the bones i 
right foot in a fall on an icy pavement 


near his Shorewood residence but they are 
now mending nicely and he is able to get 
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about. He is associated in 
Commission Co. 


The La Budde Feed & Grain Co. charts 
are now in printer’s hands and will soon 
be ready for distribution among the trade. 
The new charts will show the price fluc- 
tuations in feeds and grain by_ weeks 
throughout the past four years. One line 
on each graph will also show the four- 
year average. This last feature was not 
included on previous charts and should 
make the new one all the more valuable 
according to LeRoy LaBudde. In past 
years the LaBudde firm has received re- 
quests for the charts from all sections of 
the country. This year, according to Mr. 
LaBudde, they will be mailed to all who 
ask for them as long as the supply lasts. 


the Buerger 


MEMPHIS. 


“George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Receipts of corn for the week were 133 
ears and of oats 108. Alfalfa meal receipts 
were 23 cars, slightly larger than recently. 


Weather over this territory has been 
mild all the week and outdoor work in 
some sections made progress, although it 
will be some weeks before any plowing 
will be done. 


C. B. Stout of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. is home after a business trip through 
Mississippi and Alabama. He found con- 
ditions improving and distributors optimis- 
tic over the outlook. 


No fresh developments are reported from 
those who entered the large merger of 
mixed feed manufacturers, and no further 
announcements will be made until after a 
charter has been obtained, at which time 
the list of officers and other details will be 
made public. 


McInnis & Montgomery, dealers in grain, 
hay and cotton seed products, is the style 
of a late addition to the trade here. Mal- 
colm McInnis bought one of the Mer- 
chants Exchange memberships from W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz and is associated with Jack 
Montgomery of Inverness, Miss., with 
offices in the Falls building. 


Business continues quiet in the grain 
trade although it is admitted that it is 
slightly better since the turn of the year. 
Prices during the past few days have 
shown little change although undertone is 
steady to firm. Buying continues only for 
necessities. Cash quotations for No. 
white corn are $1.27, No. 3 mixed $1.25, and 
No. 3 yellow $1.30. Oats are firm and No. 
3 white quotable at 65@65'éc. 


The members of the Merchants Exchange 
at the annual meeting held just after the 
election Saturday adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a change in its membership. It is 
provided that a limit of 200 active mem- 
bers be set, with 75 associate, annual dues 
of the former being $100 and of the latter 
$50. The associate members will share in 
all the privileges of the exchange except 
that of voting, trading, holding office or 
participating in any assets. 


The annual election of the Merchants 
Exchange was held Saturday with a fairly 
active contest. Results showed a pretty 
even division between the two sides, al- 
though lines were not as closely drawn as 
in many former elections. The new officers 
are: Sim F,. Clark, of Clark, Burkle & Co., 
president; Joseph J. Wade, Sr., of John 
Wade & Sons, vice-president; L. B. Lovitt, 
W. P. Battle, S. E. Rison, J. M. Trenholm, 


W. R. Smith-Vaniz, J. B. Edgar, S. T. 
Pease and C. S. Kennedy, directors. It is 
assured that Walter J. Fransioli will be 


re-elected secretary at the first meeting 
of the new directorate. The usual luncheon 
and musical program was had. ° 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
C. G. White, Correspondent. 


Miss Mary Balkus, of the J. B. Hill Co., 
Fresno, Calif., was a visitor in Los An- 
geles during the holidays. 


Miss Nora Clemens, of the Strauss & 
Co., has been confined to her home the 
last week, with a touch of la grippe. 


The Huffine & Co. have purchased a site 
in the new Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict, where they will shortly erect a mod- 
ern elevator. 


The Farmers Grain & Milling Co. suffered 
a disastrous fire last week, the machinery 
being badly damaged by water. The loss 
was well covered by insurance. 


The Grain & Hay Trade Traffic Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, are making arrange- 
ment to hold a dance on Feb. 12th for 
their members and friends at the West 
Ebell Club House. 


There was but one casualty reported at 
the grain battle on the floor of the Ex- 
change New Year’s eve, that was ‘“‘Char- 
ley, the Chinaman,” peanut peddler, who 
suffered several bruises on the top of his 
head. It was several days before he could 
get up courage to return to the Exchange. 


Cash Markets. 


There has been little change in the 
market during the past week on account 
of the holiday season there has been but 
little activity. There have been some fluc- 
tuations in the wheat market and some 
sales have been made at a slight advance 
over last week. No. 2 Western Red 
Wheat, recleaned, is in good demand at 
from $3.10 to $3.15 per hundred. No. 3 
_ Yellow Corn is practically the same and 
is quotable at $2.60 to $2.65, with some 
sales as high as $2.661%4. No. can be 
quoted at five cents higher. The grain 
Sorghums market remains practically the 
Same with fairly heavy receipts. No. 2 
Kafir Corn is being booked at from $2.35 to 
$2.37 for January shipment and Milo Maize 
is firm at $2.35 for local, and $2.25 for 
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Eastern. The barley market remains quiet. 
There have been no sales of any great 
volume for the past ten days. Mill feeds 
are in good demand and Utah-Idaho mill 
run is selling from $41.00 to $42.00 per ton. 
Kansas Bran is being offered at $38.00, with 
$37.00 bid and several sales made at that 
price. Alfalfa products remain practically 
the same and medium ground meal of good 
quality, green in color, is selling at $33.00, 
and molasses alfalfa mixed of the same tex- 
ture at $31.00 per ton. There is still a bet- 
ter demand for cottonseed meal, which is 
bringing from $41.00 to $42.00 per ton. 
Rolled barley has taken quite an advance 
and is now selling at $53.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
mill doors. 


The hay dealers report a very unsatis- 
factory market, the receipts have been 
unusually light, yet there is no scarcity at 
the week end, which is accounted for by 
the heavy dealers stating that a large 
number of the working stock, mules and 
horses have been put on pasture and re- 
quire but little roughage. The dairymen 
are pasturing all that is possible and are 
placing orders for but very small quanti- 
ties, altogether which has made rather a 
sluggish market. There has been no change 
in the price and No. 1 alfalfa is selling at 
$26.00 per ton, No. 2 at $24.00, No. 1 bar- 
ley hay at $28.00, No. 1 oat at $31.00 Deal- 
ers agree that they can see no change im- 
mediately in the hay market and believe 
that the present conditions will exist for 
perhaps several weeks. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Henry A. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., grain 
commission merchants of this market, will 
leave shortly on a four months’ cruise 
around the world. 


Investigation by the Public Service Com- 
mission of switching rates charged by rail- 
roads in the Baltimore switching district 
has been postponed indefinitely. 


The 70th annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce will be held at the rooms of this or- 
ganization on Monday, Jan. 


Present liberal stocks of rye in the Balti- 
more elevators, 6,090,000 bus., are expect- 
ed to be reduced considerably by shipments 
abroad to be made in January and Feb- 
ruary. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were W. B. Bell of Fed- 
cyaleyere. Mo.; T..W. Seming of New 
York. 


Stocks of all grains in Baltimore eleva- 
tors on January 7 amounted to 10,530,000 
bushels, the largest amount of grain ever 
in storage at one time in the history of 
the Baltimore market. 


The names of Vilhelm Dichmann and De 
Royce E. Smith are posted on the official 
bulletin board of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce as applicants for member- 
ship in this organization. 


Effective Jan. 8 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, on account of accumulations of grain 
here, placed an embargo on all rail ship- 
ments of grain consigned, reconsigned or 
intended for export through the port of 
Baltimore. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at 
the opening of the new year placed a $13,- 
000,000 order for new equipment in the 
way of 3,000 freight cars, 2,500 being placed 
with the Standard Steel Car Co. and 500 
with the General American Car Co. 


In an address delivered by M. J. Gorm- 
ley, chairman of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, before 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the South- 
ern hotel, this city, on the evening of Jan. 
6, he made the prediction that freight 
transportation in 1925 will exceed all pre- 
vious records. In his opinion the only hope 
for a reduction in freight rates in the near 
future lies in increased efficiency on the 
part of the railroads. Mr. Gormley fur- 
ther advocated heavier loading of cars by 
shippers aS one means of saving both to 
raiiroad interests and the general public. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 


The Porter-Walton Co.’s seed and grain 
store at Richards and West First South 
street, badly damaged by fire some time 
ago, is being repaired. ‘ 

A state-wide marketing organization is 
being discussed by the Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Ass’n of Utah. An investigation 
of the various organizations now operating 
will be made, it is stated. 


The Ogden Union Stock Yards had a 
record year in 1924. <A total of 280,338 
hogs were handled as against 256,413 in 
1923. The foot and mouth disease in Cali- 
fornia caused a falling off in the number 
of sheep handled, it was stated. Cattle 
handled, however, jumped from 121,939 to 
154,997, an increase of 33,004. Manager 
Lester F. Whitlock said he expected a still 
bigger business during 1925. 


The December crop report of the U. S.- 
Utah crop statistician shows that sowings 
of winter wheat in Utah this fall amounted 
to 157,000 acres, compared with 159,000 
acres the previous fall, a decrease of 2 per 
cent. Winter rye sowings amounted to 
10,000 -acres, compared with 11,000 acres 
the previous fall. 


The heavy falls of snow during Decem- 
ber are expected to yield plenty of water 
for irrigation ‘during the summer months. 
Last year the crops suffered for want of 
water, there having been a _ shortage of 
snow in the mountains during last winter. 


The average prices paid to Utah pro- 
ducers as of December were: Per bushel, 


wheat, $1.30, compared with 91c a year be- 
fore; oats, 70c, compared with 58c; barley, 
87c, compared with 70c; tame hay, $12, 
compared with $8.90; wild hay, $9.50, com- 
pared with $7. 


Willie Ottogary, Indian correspondent 
from Washakie, Indian village in northern 
Utah, says in a recent letter: ‘‘The hay is 
scarce here now. It is about $12 per ton 
here now. The hay is going to be $15 per 
ton here in spring. But it is no work here 
just now. Some not even buy hay their 
horses. Mr. Kippetchew Wologan return 
home from Salt Lake City other day. He 
was spent Christmas down there....” 


The Pacific Coast ban on Utah alfalfa 
may be lifted in the near future. A public 
officer from California has been in this 
state making a study of conditions with 
this end in view. 

The grain business, which was very good 
in the first half of December, is a little 
quiet now, not having recovered from the 
usual slump following the Christmas holi- 
days. The Allred-Beckett Company of the 
Atlas Block reported business as ‘‘consid- 
erably better than December, 1923.” Mr. 
Allred said there was a demand for all 
kinds of grain. In feeding stuffs corn was 
moving about as well as anything. This 
company has just advanced price of wheat 
to the farmers of Utah and Idaho to $1.74 
a bushel in bulk for both red and white 
wheat. Mr. Beckett of this firm expressed 
the opinion that that demand among the 
mills for wheat is such that an actual 
shortage of white wheat exists at the pres- 
ent time and he expressed the opinion that 
there will be a shortage of red wheat, too, 
if demand keeps up before the next har- 
vest. 


The following prices are quoted by this 
firm as of January 1. They are f. o. b 
Ogden or Salt Lake City in carlots. 
prompt shipment or cars in transit: 
3 mixed corn, cwt., sacked, $2.60; No. 3 
yellow corn, cwt., sacked, $2.65; Idaho 
oats, 38 lb. or better, cwt., sacked, $2.55; 
Montana oats, 40 lb. or better, cwt., sacked, 
$2.65; whole barley, cwt., sacked, $2.50; 
rolled barley, cwt., sacked, $2.60; white 
feed wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.25; mixed feed 
wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.10; white mill run, 
ewt., sacked, $1.85; blended mill run, cwt., 
sacked, $1.80; red mill run, cwt., sacked, 
$1.75; bright timothy hay, ton, $23; first 
crop alfalfa hay, ton, $18; second crop al- 
falfa hay, ton, $17. 

The Farmers Grain & Milling Co., for- 
merly in the Judge building, is now under- 
stood to be located in Pocatello, Idaho. 


For 
No. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Edward G. Koehl, retail feed dealer, has 
applied for membership in the Grain and 
Hay Exchange. 


Henry W. Brown & Co. have announced 
that Edward A. Smith is now associated 
with the firm in its hay department. 


New high levels of the crop continued a 
feature of wheat trading here this week. 
No. 1 red sold at $2.02 and No. 2 at $2.01 
per bushel. 


J. W. Howard, son of H. W. Howard, has 
become associated with his father in the 
grain business and will hereafter be a daily 
attendant on the Exchange. 

President F. L. Watkins of the Grain 
and Hay Exchange has appointed the fol- 
lowing to act as judges and tellers at the 
annual election to be held on the Exchange 


floor, Thursday, Jan. 15: Charles B. Hill, 
chairman, Andrew Braun and Edward A. 
Smith. 


Total stocks of grain for last week and 
week previous in Cincinnati elevators are 
as follows: 


Janz 9525" Jans 2,°25 
BWV TGS RL ire. avers reales eaters ate 261,907 262,977 
SSOP Tigi k:cnaie ale ove ake ae 119,543 118,904 
Oa tees. Heselees Saye cie 272,508 295,349 
RVG o. Raster tices s isvetecousleerete 4,292 3,492 


An increase of 10 per cent in the whole- 
sale and retail price of bread after Feb. 1 
has been announced by the Cincinnati 
Merchant Bakers’ Club, an organization 
composed of practically all the large bak- 
ing concerns in the city. Smaller bakers 
are also planning to increase their prices 
in the next few weeks. The advance is 
attributed to increases in the costs of 
bread ingredients, especially flour, lard 
and other shortening and milk, and slight 
increases in sugar. 


President’s Annual Report. 


F. W. Watkins, president of the Cincin- 
nati Grain and Hay Exchange Co., has 
prepared his annual report, reviewing the 
progress of the Exchange and the splendid 
work of the various departments, to be 
submitted to the membership at the annual 
meeting to be held next week: “To my 
mind the financial standing or stability of 
your company is of prime import. The 
treasurer’s report shows that we have 
added handsomely to our surplus. This 
splendid condition has given rise to com- 
ment in some quarters that we should aim 
to produce less profit and reflect the 
amount in our service charges. Anything 
less than 50c a car reduction would not 
be a reduction, and to reduce that amount 
would impair our revenue, on a basis of 
last year’s receipts, over ten thousand 
dollars. 


“The renewal of the plug track lease, 
Nov. 15, 1924, on a yearly continuing basis, 
subject to termination on sixty days’ notice 
by either party after the first year, is 
occasion for comment as well as report. 
The board of directors undertook to learn 
just what was wanted by the trade before 
it opened negotiations with the lessors. 
While we could not gain the desired added 
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“HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _  con- 
venience. Made .in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 


ing yneeds:. «Tells us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


SULPHUR 


Highest quality for bleaching 
grains. Guaranteed 99.5% pure 
and entirely free from arsenic. 
Quick shipment from mines or 


nearby stocks. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mines: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Western Representative: 
F. W. Lewis, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Chamber of Commerce BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 
FREIGHT 


BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 
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| MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA. ILL. 


Peoria offers a strong outlet for 
CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specialising in 
MILLING WHEAT 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 


by 
ARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
c ef C., Baffale,N.Y. Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pe. 
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DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Aleo 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


BCC CS) 


5. O.S. 


Want Adsare the S. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties. 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W. T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices wili interest every feed buyer. Wy cover the entire Northwest and 
eur service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know your requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


: 


SIOUX CITY 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


Est. 1869 OMAHA 


we were successful 
a more favorable con- 


features at 
in bringing 
tact. 

“The board of directors also saw the 
necessity for revision of our constitution 
and by-laws, and these proposals are to be 
voted upon by you at the annual meeting 
Jan. 15, 1925. 

“The changes contained in this revision 
seemed of vital necessity and should re- 
sult in enabling your directors and officers 
to serve you in better fashion than was 
possible under the present set of by-laws 
which were drawn to fit a larger organiza- 
tion than ours. The proposed changes are 
the same as you adopted at the trade 
meeting on Sept. 4, 1924, with exception of 
some minor changes made by our counsel 
to conform with legal requirements. I 
urge you to not fail to cast your ballot for 


any cost, 
about 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 


Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains : 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB 


adoption so that the new board of direc- 


tors may start functioning under the 
changes with the start of their term of 
office. . 


“That the regular arbitration committee 
was not called upon to serve during the 
year and that the grain and hay inspection 
committees heard but four cases is a good 
indication and I am happy to be able to 
eall attention to this since it reflects har- 
mony among our members and is silent 
proof of their increasing ability to individ- 
ually cope with the problems that always 
grow out of transactions in the commodi- 
ties handled by us.” 


Report of Traffic Department. 


L. W. Perkins, traffic manager of the 
Grain and Hay Exchange, submitted the 
following report: 


“A few matters of general interest have 


pam=ROY I. CAMPBELL====, 


Successor to 


RUNKEL & DADMUN 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Personal Attentionto All Shipments 
MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


developed in the past year which have been 
handled by the traffic department in con- 
junction with other Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings. 

“The Kansas City interests attempted to 
secure through Memphis and St. Louis to 
the Southeast and Carolinas lower rates 
than would apply through Ohio river cross- 
ings, and a petition was filed jointly by 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville with 
the object of preserving the usual equal- 
ization, which was accomplished. 


“The Chicago Board of Trade applied for 
extension of time for transit purposes on 
a large tonnage of grain in storage and 
the resistance of other markets in which 
we participated resulted in the declination 
of their request. 

“The Southern lines are now attempting 
to advance grain rates to South Atlantic 
seaboard cities, which is being protested 
by our joint interests and it is to be hoped 
that the present rates will be continued. 


“The grain markets have applied to the 
commission for a hearing in regard to the 
proposed adoption of through rates from 
Northern states to Southern territory with 
the view of maintaining the present basis 
of equalization through the various Ohio 
river crossings, and this matter will be 
followed up. 

“We participated in the proceedings of 
the National Hay Association in attacking 
the reconsigning charge made by the rail- 
roads on shipments of hay refused after 
placement on private sidings and thence 
reshipped, the result being that the com- 
mission has ordered this charge eliminated. 


“Rate adjustments have been made in 
the way of a reduction in grain rates from 
all C, A. & §S. stations and the opening 
up of favorable routing to Virginia cities 
from the L. E. & W. stations. We are 
now prosecuting before the commission a 
complaint against the rates to Cincinnati 
from [Illinois Central stations in MIllinois 
and expect to secure a marked reduction 
in these rates. 


“The matter of plug track demurrage 
charges has been definitely decided by the 
upper court and the proper measures will 
be taken to preserve the interests of our 
members with the status of the track as 
fixed. 

“Assistance has been given by this de- 
partment to the matter of the inspection 
charge on plug track deliveries which has 
been before the court and the decision as 
just handed down denies the lawfulness of 
such charges.’’ 


Secretary Schuh’s Report. 


D. J. Schuh, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange, presented the 
following comparisons of grain and hay 
receipts at Cincinnati for the past year 
and 1923, taken from records of J. A. Hal- 
lam, chief inspector and weighmaster. In 
1924 there were 1,349 more cars of grain, 
1,369 more cars of hay, and 187 cars of 
feed received than in the previous year. 
Analysis of the 1924 ‘‘Receipts’’ figures dis- 
closed some rather interesting sidelights 
on the movement of grain and hay into 
this market. During the ‘First Half’ re- 
ceipts of grain increased 901 cars, while 
hay increased one car, grain sorghums 7 
and feed 90 cars, a total increase of 999 
cars. Luring the ‘‘Last Half’’ receipts of 
grain increased 434 cars, while hay in- 
creased 1,868 cars, grain sorghums 7 and 
feed 97 cars, a total increase of 1,906 cars. 


During the first six months the hay re- 
ceipts at the plug track decreased 21 cars 
as compared with the first six months of 
1923, while the replugs during that period 
of 1924 increased 1,027 cars. During the 
last half of the year the plug track re- 
ceipts increased 1,223 cars, while the re- 
plugs increased 1,188 cars. Net increases 
in receipts of grain in bushels over last 
year were 2,012,000 bushels, and shipments 
979,800 bushels. Hay increased 15,059 tons 
over last year, based on an estimate of 11 
tons per car, and feed increased 5,610 tons, 
based on 30 tons per car. Hay inspections 
on the plug track were 23,635 cars, against 
20,476, a net increase of 3,159 cars. Total 
inbound weighing of grain, feed and hay 
were 15,953 cars, as compared with 13,510 
ears in 1928, a net increase of 2,443 cars. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Stock of barley, 2,872 bushels on Dec. 1, 
1924, and 1,670 bushels January 2, 1924. 


Stocks of oats, 115,501 bushels, compared 
with 189,627 bushels on Dec. 1, 1924, and 
163,475 bushels January 2, 1924, 

Stock of rye, 194,232 bushels on January 
2. 1925; 281,566 bushels Dec. 1, 1924, and 
51,889 bushels January 2, 1924. 

Stocks of wheat, 2,625,323 bushels, com- 
pared with 2,437,770 bushels Dec. 1, 1924, 
and 2,255,121 bushels January 2, 1924. 

The Board of Governors elected were 
C. J. Ritchie, J. N. Craig, Waldo O. Fehl- 
ing, Edward Knighton and A. D. Acheson. 

Stock of corn, 76,022 bushels January 2, 


1925, compared with 34,556 bushels. on 
ae ag 1924, and 171,440 bushels January 
2, 1924, 


January 14, 1925. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
January 8th were: Wheat, 926,180 bushels; 
rye, 85,715 bushels, and barley, 66,528 
bushels. 


The stocks of flour and grain in Phila- 


delphia warehouses on January 2, 1925, 
were 146,273 barrels of flour, compared 
with 129,059 barrels Dec. 1, 1924, and 


181,574 January 2, 1924. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending January 10th were: Flour, 55,473 
barrels; wheat, 842,928 bushels; corn, 22,137 
bushels; oats, 79,936 bushels; rye, 96,739 
bushels, and barley, 66,528 bushels. 


The firm of A. D. Acheson & Co., flour 
merchants with offices in the Bourse, has 
been incorporated and will hereafter be 
known as the Acheson Flour Co., Ine. 
Its officers are: Armon D. Acheson, presi- 
dent; Harry G. Randall, vice-president; 
C. H. Bolinger, treasurer; T. Marshall Holt, 
secretary. 


Wililam P. Brazer, head of the firm of 
W. P. Brazer & Sons, one of the oldest 
grain firms in this city, retired from busi- 
ness on January ist. Mr. Brazer has been 
in business 47 years. His son, Howard F., 
who is a director in the Commercial Ex- 
change, will continue the business of the 
old firm in the Bourse as usual. 


W. J. King and S. A. King, trading as 


King Brothers & Co., succeed M, F. Bar- 
inger in the grain and feed business. Mr. 
Baringer, whose retirement dates from 


January ist, will still retain his mill and 
elevator property at Waverly, N. Y., where 
business will be conducted as usual. The 
Messrs. King brothers, who succeed Mr. 
Baringer, have been with him for many ~ 
years, having grown up with him from 
boyhood. 
Philadelphia Flour Market. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—There is very lit- 
tle change in the flour market to which 
we can invite special attention, buyers still 
purchasing sparingly and generally for im- 
mediate wants which they mostly find 
enough of in resale stock to fill their or- 
ders. Mills on the other hand are holding 
firm with.the strength of wheat and are 
not willing to force business at the cost 
of concessions. 


Receipts for the week were 55,473 bar- 


rels. We quote per 196 lbs., packed in 
140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter straight, 
western, $8.50@8.75; nearby, $8.25@8.50. 


Hard winter straight, $9.00@9.50; short pat- 
ent, $9.50@10.00. Spring first clear, $8.50@ 
9.00; patent, $9.50@9.75; short patent, $9.90 
@10.10. Fancy spring and city mills pat- 
ent family brands, $10.45@11.10. Rye flour, 
$8.30@8.80 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 
Buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The local wheat market registered firm 
prices, although exporters have practically 
dropped out of the market as prices are 
out of line for export business. Difficulty 
also has been experienced in obtaining 
enough wheat to fill out sales. Farmers 
are holding the grain for higher prices, and 
it is said will not sell freely until $2 a bu. 
‘can be obtained. Millers are taking small 
lots from time to time to satisfy immedi- 
ate requirements, but will not buy for fu- 
ture needs in any large quantity. Stocks 
on the farms are estimated to be less than 
half those held at the same time last year. 


In the great wheat territory near Pen- 
dleton, Ore., there. is considerable discus- 
sion of the probable damage done to win- 
ter wheat. From reports coming from dif- 


ferent sections of Umatilla county it seems 


that spring varieties of wheat which were 
seeded in the fall have been damaged by 
the sub-zero weather that visited the coun- 
ty before the wheat fields were covered 
with a protection of snow, says the Port- 
land Oregonian. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the sea- 
son to Jan. 8 as follows: 


Bly. Flr. Corn. Ots.. Hay 
Portland— 
1924-25 12,405 466 983 345 466 1,155. 
1923-24 16,994 150 1,561 305 517 1,082 
Tacoma— 
1924-25 3,511 296 170 322 171 224 
1923-24 6,470 112 483 240 160 296. 
Seattle— 
1924-25 ... 5,715 .254 1,487 461 353 993 
1923-24 -17,148 194 1,917 573 338 790 
Astoria— 

1924-25 ... 1,927 2 120 1 2 34 
1$23-24 ... 2,388 3 83 4 10 17 
WINNIPEG. 

Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 

The coarse grains have been dull in 


both the cash and future markets and 
have followed fluctuations in wheat. Flax 
has been dull and steady with a moderate 
liquidation in progress. Seed is in a po- 
sition to advance on any resumption of 
demand by the consuming interests. 


Buying by the mills has however been 
one of the mainstays in maintaining prices. 
Russia has been recently buying flour here 
on a big scale and one of the big milling 
companies has had to turn down orders 
having already grinding booked ahead for 
all plant can handle between now and 
first half of March. 


The mills generally are beginning to 
show uneasiness at the outlook for se- 
curing the high-grade wheat they will needa 
to keep them going for the balance of the | 
season and are increasing their premiums. 
In the meantime offerings of cash grain of 
all kinds are very light and holders very 
confident of their position. The sales of 
cash grain reported on Friday were insig- 
nificant. 

The markets here 


§ have maintained a 
steady-to-firm 


tone throughout the week 


January 14, 1925. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
PURCHASES 
TO ARRIVE 


turning very bullish and strong at the close 

on Friday. Bears continue to make the 
most of their argument that prices are 
too high but the public continues to buy 
and though export business in Canadian 
wheat has been on a small scale the mar- 
ket always gets support from the export 
trade on dips. 


The Manitoba Free Press issued Saturday 
a revised estimate of the grain crops of 
the prairie provinces based on _ reports 
from country points on threshing returns. 
The wheat yield is Gut from 295,858,791 
bushels to 268,263,448 or 27,595,342 bushels 
less than the earlier estimate. Oats and 
rye are given unchanged. Barley is given 
an increase from 51,079,892 to 57,943,907 and 
flax an increase of about a million bushels. 


The reports of The Julius Barnes’ review 
of the North American wheat situation 
were construed as very bullish by the 
trade. What Mr. Barnes has to say is 
always interesting and he has the confi- 
dence of the trade and general public. 
Receipts here continue to be light; this 
may be in part due to the extremely cold 
weather and bad country roads. Farmers, 
however, are firm holders and deliveries at 
country points are small even supposing 
that recently-published estimates of the re- 
serves on farms to market are approxi- 
mately correct. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Statistics compiled of the wheat and corn 
milling operations in this market for the 
year 1924 show as follows: 


Wheat Corn 
Bushels received ....... 8,135,434 1,720,798 
Bushels ground ........ 8,319,193 1,687,065 
Barrels flour mf'rd...... 1,836,900 288,894 
‘Tons feed mf'rd...:...% 69,572 16,576 
Barrels flour shipped... 1,866,226 290,999 
Tons feed shipped...... 69,781 16,695 


The demand for wheat improved some- 
what during the past week with mills ex- 
hibiting a tendency to absorb available 
good protein wheat. Prices for hard win- 
ter advanced 4c for the week, and soft 
was 5@6c higher. Offerings of both classes 
have been light. Corn supplies have been 
moderate, with demand fairly good; yellow 
corn is steady with a week ago; white, un- 
changed to a cent higher, and mixed a 


eent up. Oats offerings exceedingly light 
and demand good; prices 1@1%c up for 
the week. 


The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
was held Jan. 6, 1925. C. L. Scholl was 
elected president for the ensuing year and 
S. A. Penney, vice-president. Five direc- 
tors were chosen, being F. F. Gilbert, R. E. 
Hastings, E. M. Loutch, F. J. Watts and 
Ashby Woodson. Holdover directors were 
M. C. Bruce, W. M. Huff, J. D. McKee, J. 
W. Carver and J. W. Dailey. Annual meet- 
ing of the membership of the Exchange 
will be held at the Robidoux Hotel Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 13. Eleven amendments to 
the ruies were voted on Jan. 6 all of which 
were adopted. 


ST. LOUIS. 


W. C. Howland, Correspondent. 


“Mike”’ Cooney, for more than 40 years 
proprietor of Cooney’s Cafe in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange building, St. Louis, died 
at his home in this city. He was familiar- 
ly known by most of the members. 


A test suit to determine whether the 
Federal Trade Commission has * power to 
compel the production before it of books 
of an organization suspected of partici- 
pation in price fixing has been filed in the 
federal court at St. Louis. 


The following memberships in the Mer+ 
chants’ Exchange have been posted _ for 
purchase and cancellation: J. Alva Har- 
rison, Harrison Ward & Co., Clinton, I11.; 
Fred Morrison, Ramsey, Ill.; E. M. Kelly, 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; Alex V. 
Kerns, Kirksville, Mo.; Shepard Barclay, 
Arthur R. Allison, T. . Fisher, George 
W. Clinton and John O. Elliott, St. Louis. 


Total receipts of grain at St. Louis in 
1924 were 113,160,000 bus., in comparison 
with 107,276,953 in 1923, and 103,559,500 in 
1922. Of this 40,753,770 bus. was wheat, 
36,742,562 corn, 471,900 rye and 1,137,600 
barley. Total shipments of grain for the 
year were 81,632,900 bus., compared with 
80,206,240 in 1923 and 79,496,445 in 1922. 
Wheat shipments amounted to 31,017,290 
bus.; corn, 23,205,720 bus.; rye, 349, 360 bus., 
and barley, 383, 910 bus. 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the grain elevator of the Security Elevator 
in East St. Louis Sunday night; 29,500 
bushels of grain, valued at approximately 
$20,000, stored there, were destroyed and 
there was a loss to the building of $60,- 
000. The elevator was owned by the J. B. 
Horton Grain Co., No. 304 Merchants Ex- 
change building, St. Louis. The grain was 
entirely and the building partially covered 
by insurance. According to Mr. Horton, 
the elevator contained 28,000 bushels of 
oats and 1,500 bushels of wheat. 


In addition to the officers and directors 
elected at the annual meeting, the follow- 
ing committee appointments were made: 
Committee of appeals, Robert W. Pom- 
mer, Ludwig Hesse, Joshua M. Chilton, 
W. J. Niergarth, John H. Caldwell, James 
M. Gettys, A. H. Beardsley, A. C. Bernet, 
W. H. Toberman, J. H. Watson, Ralph H. 
Baumegaertner and Charles B. Deibel; Com- 
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mittee of arbitration, J. M. Fuller, Joseph 
H. Albrecht, Sylvester L. Fisher, J. D. 
Mullally, Eugene C. Dreyer, Albert H. 
Stokes, George L. Kelly, Ward Smith, Ar- 


thur T. Leonhardt and Benjamin F. Jostes. 
Martin Steps Up in Election. 


George C. Martin, Jr., president of Mar- 
tin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
elected first vice president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at the annual election 
held on Jan. 7, 1925. As it is the custom 
of the exchange to move up officers at 
each election, Mr. Martin is in line for 
president at the election in 1926. He has 
been a member of the exchange for 21 
years, a former director, and twice second 
vice president, a record of service to the 
organization to be proud of. Mr. Martin 
also was formerly president of the St. 


GEO. C. MARTIN, JR. 


Louis Grain Club. Before his connection 
with the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. he 
was the head of Goffe & Carkener Co., St. 
Louis. The other officers and directors 
elected follow: President, Woodson K. 
Woods, senior vice president of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., succeeding Samuel Plant, 
who automatically becomes a director of 
the exchange; second vice president, 
Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co.; directors, W. T. Brooking, 
Louis T. Hall, Will J. Klostermann, Her- 
man A. Von Crump and T. Maurice Scott. 
Following the established custom of the 
exchange, each man in the office was nom- 
inated for a post a step higher. For ex- 
ample, Woods has served successively as 
a director, as second vice president and 
first vice president. 


In the absence of President Plant, Woods 


as first vice president presided at the 
caucus. Roger A. Annan, a former presi- 
dent, was nominated as temporary chair- 


man for the election and Wilbur B. Christy 
as secretary. 


Stocks of Grain. 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
1924.. 1,604,099 1,022,673 620,029 22,663 4,687 
Jan.10 2,197,016 980, 006 267,873 20,117 ..... 
Principal Jan. 10, Jan. 12, 
Grades— 1925. 1924. 
No. 1 Red. wheat, si .cuc... 7,286 177,936 
No. 2 Red) wheath aaecee. vc 417,085 739,375 
No: 1) Hard tigen geen ametc. ost 376,345 144,732 
INO; 2 Hard steacenarienis. - 915,375 245,232 
No: 2..Corn” (Sesiemet cle do 129,514 105,210 
No. 2 Whitewater miitss + 77,568 25,224 
No. 2 Yellow j.0. @aeemeee <s 74,747 51,014 
No. (2: Oats saree srarorstin t's ovslune 5,606 
No». 2) Whiter enccenm bares cre 23,461 207,301 
No. 3. Whitegemsccttemtents. ¢ 140,654 304,168 
No. :2: RY «. cscsttenetderscs a 15,059 13,609 
Receipts and Shipments. 

Week Since Same 

Jan vLO roan. a9 time, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Hiour; brissceeees 103,050 153,590 101,530 
Wheat, bu. o..... 724,100 1,071,200 435,957 
Corn: bu 663,000 869,400 925,400 
Oats; bu. Sezer. 774,000 1,072,000 468,000 
Rye, buy ws ,30 1,300 5,200 
Barley, bus Woes 16,000 22,400 35,200 
Millfeed! “ssc ae 30,100 48,150 5,530 
Mixed feeds 14,590 18,440 11,500 
Hay, ‘local Vite: 2,208 2,784 1,704 
Hay, thru of. acne 1,164 1,524 676 

Shipments— 

Riour, pris! fea 158,440 185,150 175,040 
Wheat, Dus «cnc 792,770 1,013,830 533,700 
Gorn?) Dt a aes 185,980 246,580 1,354,590 
Oats, ‘bul ho. ceees 639,230 734,730 614,090 
RyG; Dus <Pacieeneee ree sta 15,940 
3arley, bu. 7,460 9,990 8,190 
Millfeed ‘S.0. sce 75,840 95,950 42,600 
Mixed feeds..... 180,420 227,480 269,540 
Hay, tons. ..ecee 1,000 1,130 1,610 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground or Poultry Mashes our Specialty 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO., U. S.A 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 


Lamar, Colo. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser ‘‘dubbed”’ us, 
we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


‘*We Ship What We 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Breeklyn St. Elevates 
Bayers and Sellers ef Cora 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS | 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MQ, 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 
BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT * 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


|DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ash for Samples and Quotations 


gum FEED MATERIALS, 


Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
rill 
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Sil 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


MARSHALL-MASTERS GRAIN CO. 


Grain, Feed, Seed and Hay 


522-523 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
(Kaffir-Milo, Red 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Morwood Clark, Correspondent. 


The rumor that Japan will raise her 
tariff on wheat is not taken seriously by 
wheat exporters here. During the month 


of November, 1923, Japan imported via 
Vancouver 832,359 bus. wheat and 14,248 
bbls. of flour against 976,239 bus. wheat 


and no flour, same month 1924. The annual 
eta amount to about 20,000,000 
us. 


The erection of a grain elevator at Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia’s northern port, 
is under consideration by the directors of 
the Canadian National Railway. Mr. War- 
ren and Mr. Cameron, officials of that line, 
after a visit of inspection, have reported 
favorably on the scheme. 


Although Spiller’s elevator has been 
operation since Dec. 6, it appears from a 
statement issued by the directors of the 
Terminal Grain Elevator Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Spiller’s, Ltd., that the official 


in 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Oats Specialties) 


opening will take place on Jan. 12. The 
City Publicity Bureau is collecting a list 
of the prairie farmers wintering in Van- 
couver and neighborhood and all these will 
be invited to look over the big new plant. 


The Royal Commission which 
Canada and the United States for nearly 
twelve months holding inquiries regard- 
ing methods of handling and marketing 
grains, investigating the grading, inspec- 
tion and transportation systems, the proc- 
esses employed in elevators for storing the 
numerous grades of grain, has at last com- 
pleted its findings and while it is not ex- 
pected that these will be made public 
until after the meeting of Parliament in 
Ottawa, Feb. 3, information has leaked out 
that although at all the centers where the 
commissioners sat, mixing was alleged and 
denounced in unmeasured terms, without 
any real evidence being forthcoming, mix- 
ing will not be banned, while new measures 
are promised to ensure consistency of 
standards, there is little likelihood of pre- 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 

> RaGATES 

H. H. LOBDEL 

G. E. BOOTH 

H. J. ROGERS 

E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


LAMSON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
60 Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MFRS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
oRre 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


venting a method which has been proved 
to provide a market for certain grades of 
wheat which in themselves would be of 
little value. It is understood that the ques- 
tion of grading and mixing is a very out- 
standing item in the findings. 

It is reported that the commissioners 
will reiterate their recommendations, made 
on former inquiries, that all the grain ele- 
vators owned and financed by the Govern- 
ment should come under the authority of 
one regulative body in place of the six or 
seven different bodies now exercising 
diverse and in some cases conflicting juris- 
diction. 

At the beginning of last year Vancouver’s 
elevator capacity was 1,250,000 bus. repre- 
sented by Elevator No. 1, which during the 
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‘red A. Paddleford Joseph F. Lamy 


PADDLEFORD & LAMY 


Stocks, Grain, Cotton 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
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NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


2 of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T. F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


crop season handled 53,000,000 bus. Now 
the local government elevator Roe ele! 
totals 3,750,000 bus. gross, viz. 


1, 
1,250, 000 and annex 850,000; No. 2, 1, 506, 000 
gross, and Woodward’s Lake Elevator with 
150,000 bus. No. 3 Government Elevator, 
which is sometimes included in the esti- 
mates, is not built yet, but will be of 650,000 
bus. gross capacity when completed. It 
will be erected in two units, one of 300,- 
000 bus. and the other 350,000 bu. Then 
there is Spiller’s with a gross capacity of 
2,400,000 bus., and next of 2,000,000 bus., 
this brings up the total Vancouver elevator 
gross capacity to 6,150,000 bus. It is esti- 
mated that Vancouver could handle, if the 
elevators were operated with the same de- 
ee of efficiency, 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 
us. 

It was unfortunate for Spiller’s that the 
ratepayers turned down the plebicite to 
free their elevator property from taxation 
for a period of 10 years. 


Now this impolitic action will cost the 
elevator owners $15,000 per annum or 
$150,000 during the ten years for which tax 
exemption was sought. 


It was unfortunate for Spiller’s that the 
announcement of an unpopular _ policy 
should have wrecked their chances of tax 
exemption, placing their company under a 
handicap when in competition with the 
government elevators, which are tax free. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Receipts and Stocks. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, Grain Trade Association section, 
reports by J. J. Sullivan, chief inspector, 
the following stocks of grain in tons of 
2,000 lbs., ete., and beans in sacks, on hand 
first day of each month named of the years 


January 14, 1925, 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 
KANSAS CITY SOUTH BEND LIMA 
PHILADELPHIA EVANSVILLE LYNCHBURG 
MUNCIE FORT WAYNE DANVILLE 
MIAMI 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Com.nodities Cheerfully Supplied 


GRAIN} , y, COTTON 


BADENOCH 


provisions| °°: |FUTURES 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


1923 and 1924, at Port Costa, 


Stockton and 
San Francisco, as follows: = a 


1924—- Wheat Barley. Oats Corn Beans 
Jarioes 30,539 55,902 1,215 130 119,868 
Feb. ....21,966 51,13 416 230 = =©91,287 
Mar. ....38,280 34,979 124 1,241 79,081 
Apr. ....27,448 33,607 767 2,995 88,611 
May ....22,819 41,240 877 1,624 71,819 
June 18,397 31,500 819 1,227 64,440 
July 10,637 35,296 411 ess 50,773 
Aug. 19,596 177,695 635 1,083 45,592 
Sept. 20,006 75,102 179 225 43,484 
Oct (25s. 22,898 55,495 678 1,931 68,200 
Nov. 20,053 49,257 615 318 94,189 
Dec. 16,049 40,992 609 489 84,265 

1925— 

Jan. ..14,011 39,394 587 836 72,986 

Receipts at San Francisco in December 
compared with November, 1924, and De- 
cember, 1923, reported as follows in tons 
(beans in sacks): 

Dec., Nov., Dec., 

1924. 1924. 1923. 

Wheat «.carccn He. 4,849 7,000 3,823 
Barley pore 10,023 22,216 15,943 
Oats 15%: Peearecie 1,424 1,257 2,922 
Corn aneceencek 1,247 2,000. 2,133 
Gran «. ieee 61 425 490 
Hayi on. fact 1,664 2,455 6,376 
Beans (sacks) . 175,411 242,449 64,650 
Includes 124,720 sks. foreign; °10,226 sks. 


foreign. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Oats receipts somewhat larger, with 12 
ears. Market was quoted unchanged, No. 
3 white selling 57%@58c; No. 4 white, 574c. 

P. B. Miles, president of P. B. & C. C. 
Miles Grain Co., departed Friday for Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he will spend the win- 
ter. 

Among last week’s visitors to this mar- 
ket was Mr. Quick, the grain elevator 
builder, a member of the firm of Geo. W. 
Quick & Sons of Tiskilwa. 

Offerings of cash corn to this market 
the past week have been heavy from the 
northwest sections, the most of which has 
been at prices which were workable. How- 


ever, Illinois offerings have been very 
light. 

Commission men report business very 
good at the local stock yards. Receipts 


have been heavy and prices fully in line 
with other western markets. With receipts 
of 2,000 head Saturday prices were 10@20c 
higher, with best heavy butcher hogs sell- 
ing at $10.85; light hogs, $9.25@10.50; me- 
dium, $10.50@10.80; heavies, $10.65@10.85; 
packers, $9.65@10. Cattle and veal calves 
were generally steady, with best calves 
selling at $12 down. 


It is not at all unusual for members of 
the grain trade to participate prominently 
in local politics. Louis Mueller is there- 
fore strictly in line with the past per- 
formance of grain men in entering the 
February republican primaries for mayor 
of Peoria. He is well fitted to serve in 
this capacity and with the strong repub- 


lican party here is expected to sail through 
with flying colors. 

Receipts of corn at this market consid- 
ered rather heavy the past week, with 117 
cars Saturday. Market was somewhat dull 
and prices 1@2%c lower. Prices at this 
market have been higher than other west- 
ern markets for some time and local in- 
dustries were inclined to go slow and held 
out for lower prices. However, the de- 
mand was considered fairly good. No. 4 


yellow, $1.174%@1.18%; No. 5 yellow, $1.11% 
@1.12%,; No. 4 mixed, $1.164%@1.17%; No. 


5 mixed, $1.114%; sample, $1.02@1.06. 


The addition to the local plant of the 
Commercial Solvents Co., costing $425,000, 
is 835 per cent finished. There has been 
some delay due to extremely cold weather 
and ice formation preventing normal build- 
ing construction. It is hoped, however, to 
finish the entire addition by the first of 
March at which time the plant will grind 
10,000 bushels per 24-hour day. Major 
Walker contemplates a third unit equaling 
the completed Peoria plant and supple- 
menting a similar plant at Terre Haute, 
the location of which has not yet been 
settled. 


At the annual caucus of the Peoria Board 
of Trade held Saturday afternoon on the 
Exchange floor Grant M. Miles was nom- 
inated for president and his name did not 
come as a surprise to his many friends. 
Mr. Miles is one of the younger members 
of the Exchange and a member of the well 
known firm of P. B. and C. C. Miles & Co. 

Mr. Miles is eminently fitted for the 
presidency of the Exchange, not only 
through long experience in the trade, but 


“ 


GRANT MINOR MILES, 
President-Elect, 
Peoria Board of Trade. 
through participation in executive and of- 
ficial capacities in other walks of life. The 
most outstanding work of this character, 
starting during the war and continuing 
until the present, was in the army. He 
gave his time and ability without stint for 
the service, reaching a high place during 
the war and even now Mr. Miles, as lieu- 
tenant colonel in command of the 343rd 
infantry of the organized reserve corps, is 
performing a notable service. Nominated 
on the regular ticket means election in the 
Peoria market and the trade is solid back 
of Mr. Miles’ administration. 

Other officers nominated as follows: Gus 
A. Peterson, first vice president; H. A. 
Miller, second vice president; John R. Lof- 
gren, secretary; William C. White, treas- 
urer. 

John R. Lofgren has been elected secre- 
tary for the last 18 consecutive years, this 
making his 19th year. 

The ten directors named are as follows: 
Lewis Mueller, H. H. Dewey, F. L. Woods, 
BE. R. Murphy, J. M. Van Nuys, W. T. 
Cornelison, N. R. Moore, L. H. Murray, 
Geo. A. Brier, B. E. Wrigley. The com- 
mittee on arbitration consists of H. . 
Casey, A. M. Courtright and R. Coomber. 
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BRENNAN 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 
Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 
327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


_ GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


An unusual guest at the Board of Trade 
Tuesday was Georges Mezher of Bernuit, 
Syria. Mr. Mezher is a silk and grain deal- 
er. He visited the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 

In view of political changes in the gov- 
ernments of Missouri and Kansas, new 
heads of the grain inspection departments 
of these states are expected in the, near 
future. 

Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 


included J. S. Logan, St. Joseph, Mo.; P. 
H. Bland, Joplin, Mo.; F. Foltz, Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla.; C. C. Kelly, Hutchinson, 


Kan., and Paul Rauch, Salina, Kan. 


H. F. Spencer, a broker, has a bid of 
$9,000 net for a membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. This is $250 
less than the last sale. Nobody seems 
anxious to sell on the basis proposed. 


Excellent wheat conditions in Western 
Kansas were reported Monday by George 
Murray of Colby, who visited the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Murray said: ‘The acre- 
age is larger than a year ago and there 
is a better stand. In view of good snows, 
the crop should winter well.’’ 

John Fennelly, vice president and _ treas- 
urer of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 
City, who has been in the Johns Hopkins 
hospital, Baltimore, Md., for some time, 
will go to the Bahama islands for a stay 
of two or three months in an effort to re- 
gain his health. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Fennelly. 

A record shipment of 112 cars of flour 
and feed was made by the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan., Thursday. 
The train started over the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, headed by two especially heavy 
engines. It was destined to Little Rock, 
Ark., there to be split up and the cars 
distributed through the southern states. 


One of the final acts of Allen Logan be- 
fore retiring from the presidency of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was a pro- 
posal to raise a fund for the purchase of a 
bronze tablet to commemorate the mem- 
bers of the exchange and their employes 
who fought or died in the world war. 
Pledges of $10 soon raised the total of 
subscriptions to $500. The tablet will be 
nace on one of the walls of the trading 
oor. 


The Butler Manufacturing Co., Twelfth 
street and Eastern avenue, Kansas City, 
has begun the manufacture of new type of 
combined wheat harvester and _ thresher, 
which will be placed on the market in time 
for the 1925 crop. Curtis C. Baldwin of 
Wichita, Kan., is the designer. The in- 
ventor asserts that the machine can be 
operated by one man and a team of horses. 
Tt will cut and thresh wheat at an aver- 
age cost of 10c an acre. The Gleaner Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been organized in 
Wichita to finance the building and dis- 
tribution of the machines. 


In harmony with the elegance of the 
new Board of Trade building, many Kan- 
sas City grain firms have gone to great ex- 
pense in the furnishing and equipment of 
their offices. The Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
in room 1060, has an office arrangement 
that will be hard to surpass in the beauty 
of its furniture and pictures and the con- 
venience of its business facilities. One 
thing in which Allen Logan, head of the 
firm and retiring president of the Board 
of Trade, takes pride is an excellent etch- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Logan says: 
“Lincoln is good company at all times.’’ 


New Corn Mill to Start. 


Soon after February 1 the new corn meal 
and feed mill of the Staley Milling Co., 
at Armour road and Highland avenue, 
North Kansas City, Mo., will be in oper- 
ation. J. H. Staley, president of the com- 
pany, said this week that bad weather in 
December and other delays had postponed 
the completion of the enterprise. 


The mill will have a daily grinding 
capacity of 500 bbls. of corn meal and 200 
tons of stock and poultry feeds. It will be 
driven by electric power. About $100,000 
represents the investment. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 
Its column headings are: 


and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 


and Remarks, 
The book, 9%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 


Paper and is well bound 
back and corners. Order form 80. 


PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 


With concrete construction, the mill is 
four stories high. It has in conjunction 
an elevator of 40,000 bus. capacity. Exca- 
vation for the mill began last July. 


Mr. Staley formerly was a miller in Car- 
thage, Mo. 


The Rosedale Milling Co., in the Rose- 
dale section of Kansas City, Kan., is near- 
ing the completion of a new corn and 
wheat mill to replace the plant that burned 
last July. This will add 500 bbls. to the 
present corn meal capacity of Greater Kan- 
sas City. By March 1 the total daily corn 
meal capacity will be 1,250 bbls. Kansas 
City’s trade in meal is mostly in the south- 
ern states, with most of the activity in 
spring and summer months, 


Board Under New Control. 


Newly elected officers, directors and arbi- 
trators of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
were installed Jan. 13. Harry C. Gamage, 
the only nominee for president, received 


177 votes in the election Jan. 6. C. M. 
Hardenbergh, general manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., won the race 


for second vice president by a vote of 83 
against 81 for Stanley Christopher. L. A. 
Fuller of the Fuller Grain Co., who served 
as second vice-president in 1924, advanced 
under the rules to the first vice presidency. 


Among the six successful aspirants for 
places on the directory of the board the 
man with the highest vote was Frank A. 
Theis. He received 154, while the other 
five registered as follows: F. W. Lake, 
122; J. J. Kraettli, 120; W. W. Marshall, 
97; J. S. Hart, 90; EH. M. Jolley, 80. There 
are six holdover directors from 1924. 


The new arbitration committee consists 
of Kenneth G. Irons, Paul D. Bartlett, E. 
C. Meservey, Jr., D. C. Bishop and R. H. 
Sturtevant. 

The Grain Clearing Co., which super- 
vises future trading in grain, elected three 
directors. They are C. W. Lonsdale, F. G. 
Crowell and E. O. Bragg. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 449 cars, 
against 357 a week ago and 503 a year 
ago. Strong competition for high-protein 
samples of hard and dark wheat and high 
grade soft wheat featured the week’s 
trade. The premium on 15 per cent pro- 
tein hard and dark went up to 24¢c over 
the May price. A net advance of 9c a 
bushel was recorded on the protein quali- 
ties of No. 1 to 4 hard and dark, while 
the ordinary grain of these grades went up 
only le. Buying was not only by local 
mills, but on orders from Minneapolis, 
eastern mills and the Pacific coast. Trade 
in ordinary quality wheat was somewhat 
slow. Closing prices were: No. 1 hard 
and dark, $1.71@1.99; No. 2, $1.71@1.98; 
. 3, $1.70@1.97; No. 4, $1.69@1.96. Form- 
ing a small part of the offerings, soft 
wheat climbed steadily until a car of No. 
2 red sold for $1.98%, the highest price 
recorded for any sample of wheat on this 
market this year. Every car of grain on 
sale was taken by mills or local storage 
interests. Final prices were: No. 1 red, 
$1.91@1.99; No. 2, $1.90@1.98; No. 3, $1.88@ 
1.96; No. 4, $1.85@1.938. It is the opinion 
of local millers that farm holdings of soft 
wheat are larger than is generally be- 
lieved, and that producers are simply hold- 
ing for extortionate prices. Wheat stocks 
in Kansas City decreased 783,000 bus. for 
the week to 14,115,000; as compared with 
12,947,000 a year ago. New business for 
export was denied, but some of the week’s 
shipments went to fill out sales to foreign- 
ers. 


Corn.—Receipts, 494 cars, against 438 a 
week ago and 482 a year ago. Without 
much variation in prices, there was a good 
demand for the liberal offerings, with both 
elevator men and shippers buying. Many 
scattered feeding orders were filled, but 
the takings of local industries were light. 
The plant of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. shows no sign of reopening, but two 
new corn meal mills will be in operation 
within the next two months. Manufac- 
turers of molasses-grain feeds are using 
more corn than’ before _the new year 
opened. Receipts from Kansas and Ne- 
braska are expected to continue liberal 
for some time. Big handlers are counting 
on an increasing demand from Texas as 
spring approaches. Closing prices here for 
the week were unchanged to 1%4c lower on 
white, 14%c higher on mixed and unchanged 


to %ec down on yellow, as follows: No. 2 
white, $1.20@1.20%4; No. 3  $1.19@1.19%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.18@1.181%4; No. 8, $1.17@ 


Month, Day, 
Price, 


in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.75. 


327 So, La Salle St. , Chicago. Ill, 


Name, Kind, Gross 
Dollars, Cents 


E. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


on Consignments. 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 


909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Ne 


| 


1.17%; No. 2 yellow, $1.20@1.20%; No. 35 
$1.1916@1.20. Elevator stocks increased 
426,000 bus. for the week to 4,242,000, 


against 903,000 last year. 

Oats.—Receipts, 44 cars, against 66 a 
week ago and 71 a year ago. Withdrawals 
from store were necessary to meet the de- 
mand for white oats, which came not only 
from shippers but local feeders. Offerings 
on the floor were light, as some of the ar- 
rivals had been bought on country bids. 
Wihte oats advanced 1@2c, No. 2 selling 
at 62c and No. 3 at 60%c. Red oats were 
less attractive to buyers. They showed a 
weekly decline of %@1c. No. 2 closed at 
60c and No. 3 at 59c. Oats stocks decreased 
78,000 bus., to 2,171,000, as compared with 
1,451,000 a year ago. F 

Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 100 cars, 
against 91 a week ago and 113 a year ago. 
Demand was fully equal to the supply, 
though manufacturing orders were scat- 
tered, with preference for milo often shown. 
Local holders exhibited a readiness to sup- 
port the market on any sign of weakness. 
Kafir closed 2@4c per cwt. higher, with 
No. 2 white at $1.85@1.87, No. 3 at $1.84@ 
1.86 and No. 4 at $1.82@1.84. Milo gained 
4@6c, closing with No. 2 at $1.99, No. 3 
at $1.98 and No. 4 at $1.94@1.96. _ Esti- 
mates on the remaining supplies in the 
country are light, but present moderate 
receipts are largely due to bad roads and 
incomplete threshing.~ Kansas City stocks 
increased 5,000 bus. for the week to 214,- 
000, against 71,000 a year ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


L. E. Brown, of the Brown Grain Co., 
left last. week for a visit in the East. 

W. A. Gregory, of the Gregory-Jennison 
Co., has been in the East on a visit. 

A. S. Beltz, millfeed broker, has returned 
from a visit to his son in Akron, Ohio. 

W. D. Gregory, of the Gregory-Jennison 
Co., will soon leave for a tour of Africa. 

Dave Fuller, of the A. L. Goetzmann 
Co., left last week for a trip to California. 

Chester Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chi- 
cago, spent several days in Minneapolis 
last week. 

A. W. Strong, president, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
Florida feeling much stronger after his 
recent illness. 

Leonard S. Allen, one of the partners in 
Chas. E. Lewis & Co., and well known in 
the grain and live stock trade, died last 
week at his home in Minneapolis. 

Fay B. Parsons, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of C. M. Cox & Co., Boston, 
has returned from his trip in the East over 
the holidays. 

Alfred H. Trettin, formerly secretary of 
the Imperial Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
died at Rochester, Minn., after a long ill- 
ness. He was 44 years old. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner on Jan. 5, tendered him 
by a group of his Minneapolis friends. 

LeRoy Godfrey, formerly in the cash 
grain trade in Minneapolis, was in the city 
last week on his way East. Mr. Godfrey 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 


ENN 


CORN WANTED 


Track, Rockford, Ill. 


Chicago Grain Products Co. 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


now represents Parker & Graff, a New 
York export house, in Winnipeg. 
James H. Mayhew, vice president of 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed by Governor Preus as the 


Minnesota representative on the national 
good will and study tour of South Amer- 
ica. 

Cc. W. Ross and George W. Wilder, 
Grand Forks, N. D., have’ resigned as 


members of the board of managers of the 
state mill and elevator at Grand Forks. 
Cc. E. Austin, manager of the mill, also 
resigned. 

A. H. Smith, who was in the early days 
connected with the grain business in Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor last week. Mr. 
Smith left this city in 1894 to become con- 
nected with the Northwestern Elevator Co. 
at Duluth, and later joined the staff of 
Blackman, Mills & Graham, Winnipeg. 


Minneapolis Elevator Stocks. 
Saturday,Saturday,Saturday, 


Wheat— Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 
Pub. Hses.: 1925. 192 1924. 
1 Hard Spring 1,018,361 1,053, a LN 
1 Dark Nor. .. 3,461,155 3,383, 4,648,601 
1 Nor. Spring. 3,094,048 3 4,407,004 
1 Red Sprin 2,668 Werte sist 
2 Dark Nor... 729,094 
2 Nor. Spring 988,327 
3 Dark Nor 196,367 
3 Nor. Spring. 177,781 
Wiis TOT cscs 106,461 
TRUMP UIE si cie less 32,304 845 
TYANSTERY voix 16,218 14,124 41,600 


All oth. grades 2,878,428 2,793,265 5,041,183 
Tot. pub. hses.12,702,212 12,638,499 15,276,371 


Tt. priv. hses. 529,406 507,828 1,925,923 

Total wheat.13,231,628 13,146,327 17,202,294 
Inc. over 

OWE CW Ie git ig eeraive 12,590 578,242 
COMI: v-visnteld tects 304,915 279,604 642,052 
Oats . 22,159,763 22,197,969 5,024,412 
Barloy es «sees 2,178,837 2,324,673 923,876 
EUW Oily, stfaise ates: 1,189,691 1,218,271 7,493,983 
TUE ee hae ei ei 465,402 453,105 596,501 

CHICAGO. 


A membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade sold last week for $8,500, the buyer 
agreeing to pay the 1925 dues. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 


& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped off 
in Chicago last week on his way to Minne- 
apolis. 


The Whole Grain Wheat Co., 1916 Sun- 
nyside Ave., has purchased property at the 
northwest corner of Synnyside and Ra- 
venswood Aves. for a reported considera- 
tion of $56,000. 

Mrs. Mary Crowe, the widow of the late 

[Please turn to page 19.] 
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Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different- points named, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil 

gan. ! 54 1 12 34 24 
Jan. 1 16 80 13 
Jan. 2 19 18 32 
ane Ss. % 1 10 21 19 
Jan. 8 19 34 
Jan. E 11 26 56 
Total-seame 247 5 76 198 122 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 

Diatete c's $0.95@1.00| Jan. ...$0.95@1.00 
: B -95@1.00/Jan. 9..... -95@1.00 
Jar lesser -95@1.00|Jan. 10.... .95@1.00 

Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 10, 1925, were 200,000 bus., 
compared with 125,000 bus. same week 
1924; -shipments, respectively, 60,000 bus. 
and 55,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—With light receipts, es- 
pecially with respect to choice grades, 
barley ruled firm in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket during the past week and quota- 
tions closed 1@2 cents higher. There 
was a good demand from both maltsters 
and shippers and occasional sales made 
at shade better than prevailing prices. 
Receipts were 133 cars as compared with 
135 cars the previous week and 74 in 
1924. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, 
quotable at $1.01@1.02; fair to good, 
44 to 47 lb. test, 94c@$1; light weight, 
40 to 43 lb. test, 90@97c; feed, 85@93c. 
Iowa quoted 90c@$1.02, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 90c@1.02; Minnesota, 90c@ 
$1.02; Dakota, 90c@$1;- feed and re- 
jected, 85@95c. 

New York.—There was a moderate 
trade in barley early in the week, but 
later the foreign demand for this ar- 
ticle fell off. 


DuLutTH.—Trade was light in the bar- 
ley market during the last week. While 
five cars were on track three of: them 
were applied on contracts and some 
grain was taken from the elevators to 
fill the.current demand. Prices closed 
unchanged at from 74¢ to 90c. 


Kansas Ciry.—Three cars of barley 
were recorded in the week’s receipts, the 
first fresh offerings from the country 
in some time. They were well taken 
at unchanged prices. No. 3 sold at 90@ 
Sle and No. 4 at 88@90c. About 5,000 
bus. were withdrawn from store, re 
ducing the local stocks to 19,000, against 
489,000 a year ago. Shipments were 
principally to feed manufacturers. 


PORTLAND, OrE.—Barley market drag- 
gy. Local consumers are stretching 
their requirements as much as possible 
owing to the high prices and demands 
upon dealers are very limited. 


Cuicaco.—Top prices of the season 
were paid last week for barley, a local 
maltster paying $1.03 a bu. for good 
quality. Demand was excellent, but of- 
ferings were light. Another important 
factor tightening the situation is the re- 
sumption of heavy buying by export in- 
terests. Market was firm for all grades. 
Germany was reported to be the prin- 
cipal buyer of American exports. Malt- 
ing at the close was quoted $0.95 @ 
1.00. Exports from the principal At- 
lantic ports for the week ending Jan. 
10 were 1,448,000 bus., against 514,000 


bus. last week, and 372,000 bus. a year 
ago. 
MINNEAPOLIS. — Offerings were too 


small to fill orders most of the week, 
and prices were in consequence very 
strong. The close, however, was easy 
and prices were lower. Closing prices 
were 78@93 cents. 


Don’t let your subscription lapse: 
you may Jose valuable numbers. 


YH 


RYE MARKETS 
RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 


pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Jan. 10: 
Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Tan. Os.sc6032 eo 29 10 ate 6 
Jan: G2<sreee 17 16 8 3 3 
ae att Amerie 8 22 20 4 6 
Jat. - Occ tenses 10 13 7 7 5 
Tan 9 a Os csae ee 25 14 2 6 
Jan.wl0ses-eye 10 21 10 6 5 
Total. cena 91 126 69 22 26 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jan. 
10, were: 


Mpls. Dul Chi Win. Mil. 
Jan. 5.$1.373¢ $1.41% $1.46 $1.38 $1.44 
Jan. 6. 1.40% 1.44% 1.42 1.41% 1.44% 
Jan. 7. 1.438% 1.47 1.4914 1.481% 1.48 
Jan. 8. 1.42 1.45 1.454% 1.43 1.48 
Jan. 9. 1.43% 1.46% 1.47% 1.45 1.48 
Jan. 10 1.44% 1.47% 51 1.46 1.49 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 
Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending see ae 


$1. a1, @L. 34%, 


May. 
Jae iDewieeet $1.49% @1.53% 
7 1.32% @1.36 


1.49% @1.53% 


AES ied eric ok 

J UNS betotorerecte ls 1.53% @1.55% 1.3634 @1.38 
Jan. e spiersterease 1.5354 @1.55%% 1.36%, @1.37% 
A et a etre 1.5454@1.55% 1.374% @1.38%% 
Jan. t} BS ines fo 1.554% @1.5 5714 1.37% @1.39 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Jan. 10, 1925, were 99,000 bus. vs. 31,000 


bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
819,000 bus. vs. 87,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Rye quotations in this 
market varied considerably during the 
past week in manner whieh is generally 
characterized as choppy but closed with 
a spurt of strength in the last few hours 
3@4 cents higher. Offerings continued 
mostly off-grade and with high moisture 
content and discounts were liberal. Ship- 
pers were the most active buyers. Choice 
Wisconsin was scarce and wanted. Re- 
ceipts were 30 cars as compared with 
36 the previous week and 16 in 1924. 
The market closed at $1.4734@1.49% for 
No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 
7@9 cents under May price. 

New York.—Export business in rye 
amounted to around two to three mil- 
lion bushels in all positions, principally 
to Norway, Finland and Germany. 


DuturH. — A reversal of form came 
about in the rye market during the last 
week. Fresh exporters’ interest turned 
up and some Duluth rye afloat at Buffalo 
was sold for prompt shipments to Ger- 
many. Receipts showed a falling off, in- 
dicating that farmers have generally 
disposed of their season’s crops. Spot 
No. 1 rye closed 24%4c up at $1.47\%. 

Cuicaco. — Although the market 
opened easy under pressure of profit- 
taking and weakness in wheat, later in 
the week it rallied with wheat and re- 
ports of better export demand. Com- 
mission houses with eastern connections 
were good buyers on the breaks. Scandi- 
navian countries and Germany were re- 
ported to have taken considerable 
quantities. Exports of rye from the 
principal Atlantic ports during the week 
ending Jan. 10, were 234,000 bus., com- 
pared with 193,000 bus. last week, and 
284,000 bus. a year ago. The closing 
price for No. 2 was $1.51. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Rye prices moved in 
sympathy with wheat, being easy early 
in the week and later becoming firm. 
Demand from millers was good, but ex- 
port business continues relatively small 
compared with the heavy shipments 
early in the season. However, traders 
hold the belief that exports in volume 
will be resumed in the near future. No. 
2 to arrive was quoted at the close 
$1.44% 


Oe 


The Italian Council of Ministers has 
decided to continue temporarily the 
abolition of the import duty on wheat 
and other cereals. It also decided to 
continue the prohibition against the 
exportation of wheat flour. 
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Beans and Potatoes 


WELL CLEANED UP. 

Bic Rapips, Micuo.—Beans are pretty 
well cleaned up out of the farmers’ 
hands in our locality.—Lester J. Stim- 
son. 


BEAN CROP SHORT. 


CoLorapo Springs, Coto.—-Consider the 
situation as to pinto beans quite strong. 
Crop is considerably short, we believe, 
of early estimates, and stocks in re- 
serve not heavy. We look for very firm 
market balance of the season.—The 
Seldomridge Grain Vo. 


BEAN MARKET FIRM. 

Im“~ay Critry, Micu.—Scarcely know 
what to say about the bean situation. 
It looks to us as though 75 per cent of 
the crop had left the farmer’s hand, and 
I do not think the average country ele- 
vator is loaded with very many. The 
market seems to be firm and steadily 
advancing. Have no advice to offer.— 
Lewis Steele. 


BEAN CROP LIGHT. 


LamMarR, CoLo.—Our bean crop was very 
light here last year and all the beans 
have moved from the farmers’ hands 
and have been shipped out of the coun- 
try. 

Do not believe there is another car in 
the lower Arkansas Valley to be had. 
In fact, we have not been cleaned up 
on beans so completely in the last ten 
years as we are this season and it will 
crowd us to have enough for local use.— 
Strain Brothers, Ralph Strain. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Jan. 10: 


Beans— 


Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs, N. Y. and 
Mich. Choice h.—p. pea beans, $6.75@T7; 
fair to good, $6.25@6.25; Calif. sm. wh., 
$8.25@8.35; yellow eyes, extras, $7.00@ 
7.25; red kidneys, $9.75@10; Calif. 
limas, $14@14.25; native green peas, 
$7.25@7.50; Canada, $6@6.25; jobvbing 
prices, 25 to 50 cents above car lots. 

Chicago—Market firm on light receipts 
and good demand. Spot navy, Mich., 
$6.50; brown Swedish, $6.50; red kid—- 
neys, $9.50. 

Minneapolis—Latest quotations in pounds, 
including sacks. Beans, fey. h.—p. navy, 
5c; lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 5c; peas, 
green, fcy., 8c; yelow, fcy., 6c; marrow- 
Tat. eoC: 

New York—Stocks continued to move 
slowly and values showed no material 
change, though pea beans, red kid— 
neys and California limas showed a 
greater degree of firmness and values 
tended to advance. Beans—Domestic— 
Marrow, $9.75@10.25; pea, choice, h.—p., 
$6.75; pea, screened and prime, $6.25@ 


HEADQUARTERS 


Buckwheat and Buckwheat Products 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Hulls 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Corporation 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


BUCK WHEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


January 14, 192: 


{G00D HOUSEZ 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER. 
POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


6.50; red kidney, $9.75; white kidney; 
$9.25@9.50; lima, Cal., 3$14@14. 25. - Im 
ported, 100 Ibs. —Marrow, $9.50; Koten 
ashi, Japan, $6@6.25;. white kidney 
$8.75@9; lima, 1923-24, $12.25@12.5( 
1922-23, $9.50. Lentils—Chile, $8.50( 
8.75; Russia, $6.50@6.75. Peas—Do 
mestic—Black eye, $10; yel. split, $6.2 
@6.50; gr. split, $8@8. 25.  Imported- 
Green, Japan, $6@6.25; Holland, $5.75¢ 


6.00; yel. split, $5.50@6; gr. split, $84 
8.25; chick, Mex., monster, $11@1: 
large, $9.50@10; $7.50; chicl 


small, 

Alg., large, $7.50@8. 

St. Louis—Quote ch. h.-p. Mich. whit 
beans at $6.50 and prime m.-p. at $6.2 
per 100 Ibs. Scotch peas 7'%c, gree 
split peas 9%c and yellow 7c per lt 
Lima beans (ch. Calif.) at 15%c per lt 

San Francisco—Beans (per lb.)—Whites 
small, 7%c; large, 64%4¢c; pinks, 7.35c 
limas, 14c; cranberry, 7%4¢c; kidney, 10c 
Mexican Garvanzas, lie; ientils, large 
9c; smal, 8c; black eyes, 9¥%c; Mexica 
reds, Sie; bayos, Thee. Peas (per lb. 
arya peas, yellow, 8c; green peas 

Cc. : 


Potatoes— 


Chicago—Car lots receipts for week end 
ing Jan. 10, were 339 cars vs. 258 car 
last week and 299 a year ago. Marke 
was steady. The demand was largel 
tor the better grades and fancy qualit 
was readily taken at a slight premiur 
over quotations. Ordinary and poore 
quality was rather slow to move. Bulk 
per 100 lbs., Wis., $1.10@1.25; roun 
white, sacks, Wis., $1.05@1.20; Min 
nesota, $1@1.15; Idaho russets, $2.10¢ 
2.25; early Ohios, sacks, Red Rivers 
$1.20@1.30. New potatoes—Few com 
ing from the south. Demand light 
Hampers, Texas, $2.50@2.75. Sweets-— 
Demand fairly good; quite a few solf 
and poor coming. Bushels, Illinois 
Jerseys, $2.50@2.75; Iil., Nancy Halls 
$2.50; soft and poor, $1.50; hampers 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.50; Ill., $2; Jer 
sey, eastern, kiln—dried, $3.25@3.50; IL 
Jersey, large hampers, $2.75; smal 
hampers, $2@2.25. 

New York—Sack potatoes continued sloy 
with feeling steady to firm. Baske 
sweet potatoes slow. L. L., 

eae: 165-lb.  sk., 

C $3@3.25; 3-bu. 

Me., bulk, 180 Ibs., 

car lots, cwt., 

$2@2.25; state, bulk, 180 ibs., 

car lots, ewt., $1. 10@1. 15; 

$1.90@2. 10. Bermuda, bbl., 

14; No. 2, $11@12; No. 3, $7@38. 

—Jy., bskt., 2@3.25; Del. and Md 

bskt., $1.75@2.50. Yams—Va., bskt., $2 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—In response to renewa 
of demand from the grinders quotation 
in the Milwaukee buckwheat marke 
advanced 25 cents for silver hull ant 
Japanese during the past week. Curren 


quotations, per 100 lbs., are: Silve 
hull, $2.40@2.50; Japanese, $2.55@2.60 
Cuicaco—Fancy Jap, $2.50;  silve 


hulled, $2.35; dirty seed, $2.30. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Spot quotations follow 
Japanese, $2.45@2.50; silver hull, $2.4 
@2.45; mixed, $2.40@2.45. 
Sr. Louts—Held at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
with $2.45 bid recleaned; not over 2 pe! 
cent foreign material. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 
AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Manuofacturers o ithe AMCO 1, of mixed foeds 


Butler, Pa. 


January 14, 1925. 


‘Provisions, Etc. 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 12.—Liquidation was on 
in provisions, particularly lard, stop 
loss selling being a feature and invest- 
ment buying was not as large as of late, 
although there was considerable buying 
on the decline in prices, causing fair 
rallies. Packers were sellers on hard 
spots against the output of their pack- 
ing houses and buyers on the break. 
There were sales of more than 2,000,000 
Ibs. of loose lard by packers which were 
taken by carriers and sold for future de- 
livery. The lard will be tierced and 
probably delivered on future sales. 

Packers are making all the lard pos- 
sible, and have been mainly responsible 
for forcing the liquidation. Cash de- 
mand of both lard and meats has been 
disappointing, and the future market 
furnishes an outlet for the packers to 
absorb the big run of hogs and sell or 
hedge the product by sales of futures. 
January deliveries so far this month 
have been 43,250,000 Ibs. 

Exports from the seaboard were large, 
but it was said to be mainly consigned 
product as buying from abroad of late 
has been limited. Shipments from Chi- 
cago for the week were larger than the 
previous week and last year on both 
lard and meats, while receipts were also 
heavy. Packers are getting more hogs 
better suited for the manufacture of 
lard, and were good buyers of this class 
throughout the week, while the real 
light weights in pigs were more or less 
neglected. The run of hogs here and at 
western packing points was heavy, espe- 
cially at St. Paul and Sioux City. 

A good rally followed the break on 
lard and ribs, while bellies were only 
up moderately from the inside figures. 
Net losses on lard futures for the week 
were 40 to 45c; short ribs, 10 to 22l4c, 
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and bellies 574% to 75c, compared with a 
week ago. 

The range of prices for week, the De- 
cember range and range previous to De- 
cember follow: 

ER AE 


Jan.10,Jan.3,Jan.12, 

Lard-— High. Low. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Jane. sve. $16.22 $15.30 $15.90 $16.30 $12.20 

DOCe Ings LiL Ome LoL Coe citreus « sisces, uss levee 

PLE] PINS. ei LO Pa hOMe sce eal eee ne Ree 

Mari wo 16.52 15.87 16.20 16.65 12.07 

Dech THE? LE ATAS LO ll ee wesc cies ae 

Pre. rng. #8401810" ose Grae 

Mayers: 16.85 15.80 16.45 16.85 

DOG TNE ac. UEGLIE TS caNae. «clase sieve cb 

Pre. rng.. 15.50 12.62%..... 

RIAL Gs eters Bor 

Dec. rng.. 

Pre. rng ete ood 

Sept. ... Aero? moro qpere  ondes 

Dees mek. LSO0Me Teabae« d aestorsieee é 

Pre. rng. Late Rea \olwleie a) Mens eae a ose 
Short Ribs— 

Janis. coe 14.95 14.50 14.95 15.17 9.95 

Dees THe.2 DGs00 | orotic eset) beet els. s cs 

Pres rasp Lo 00 neil atmccaiecl © siclcieats aise ae 

-May a. 15.55 14.87 15.45 15.55 10.00 

Dyes pain wry Ekin Ssucol Nanboo) sooddd 

Navin ged GUAT Cooakoe docow. iGo 
D. S. Bellies— 

dea eae 16.87 15.80 16.87 16.12 9.95 

Bye Sgt sy Gs ELON bea Sooo | apmcd 

Pre. rng.. 13.621612.07%..... = ehe ¢ 

ee ciatera. 17-00 wlGt4beeTeOt, T6350" .../%.,. 

Deéce rng se 16:9) fe8b Fie FA. ages 

Pres ngs, 14:35 is0 eee ee e aae os oe oe 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearances of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Jan.10, Jan.3, Jan. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls 600 990 1,390 
Pork: 1bs-ar0-0e 114,000 188,100 264,100 
Meat, Ibs. ..... 14,577,000 9,099,000 21,787,000 
Total meat ...14,691,000 9,287,100 22,051,100 
Hard: ses orcse se 27,325,000 13,707,000 34,868,000 
Total product..42,016,000 22,994,000 56,919,100 


LIVESTOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of livestock 
at Chicago the past week, with com- 
parisons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week.......- 366,013 77,881 67,708 
Preceding week...317,088 67,502 107,509 
Hast | yealnwc see 300,821 69,215 105,161 

Shipments— 

Past week......... 101,229 24,481 24,721 
Preceding week...102,326 22,868 41,972 
Last. years. css 73,528 23,646 32,656 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Jan. 12, 1925, as reported to THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN ReEporTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


s (soft or oily h and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E.ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
Sages pigs ecalndna): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M. 
iai4 SS eanoe aos Rope CO dOnOnne A SG $10.65 $10.65 $11.00 $10.25 * 
BULK OF SALBS.........+-++5+ 10.25-10.90 10.00-10.60 —_9.85-10.50 10.50-10.90 9.00-10.25 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 10.60-11.05 10.35-10.65 10.25-10.65 10.85-11.00 10.00-10.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 8 10.25-10.65 9.90-10.60 10.65-11.00 9.60-10.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 9.25-10.40 9.50-10.80 9.75-10.85 -  8.50-10.00 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 7.50- 9.85 7.75- 9.90 8.25-10.30 7.25- 9.00 
Packing hogs, smooth........... tL E 9.85-10.10 9.90-10.20 9.65- 9.85 9.35- 9.60 
Packing hogs, rough...........- 9.75-10.15 9.65- 9.85 9.65- 9.90  9.40- 9.65 9.10- 9.35 

1 s. down), ; 

ean: ine 5 ; po pe Fiaierins : 6.75- 8.50  6.75-.8.25 6.50- 8.50 6.50- 9.00 6.00- 7.00 

i -1 -)s = 
caret 2 s el eral i) ee 6.25- 7.25 6.25- 7.75 . 6.00- 8.25  —6.00-' 7.00 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 10.35-228 Ib. 10.11-223 Ib. 10.04-216 lb. 10.40-190 Ib... ee eee 
r k igs ex- 
aca) ar a = red at Se a aise 10.18-216 lb. 10.12-226 lb. 9.96-216 Ib. 10.38-287 Ib. ......... 
Slaughter Onttle ane et 

TE 1 : 3 : 

3 Oboiee SF ene Sie ees 10.25-14.00  9.90-13.25  9.65-13.00 10.25-14.00 =... .....- 
GOOd ccc ccceccce Lipraialstels Sieis\n'0'e 9.25-13.25 8.90-11.50 8.75-11.50  9.25-11.75 8.50-10. 
Medium ......escecseseccscene 7.35-11.00  6.85- 9.75 6.50- 9.65 6.75- 9.25 6.00- 9.25 
WOMMOM 6 ov cicsvesweccscsccaces 3.50- 7.65 4.50- 6.85 4.25- 6.50 5.00- 6.75 4.50- 6.25 
TEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): a 

F Choice Lt PEM S56 aip)s <:e's 1 H are 13.25-14.00 11.50-13.50 11.75-13.25 12.00-14.00 ......... 
Good” 25. 5.265%. § Stele Nis Wisictsrs's e 11.00-13.25 10.15-11.50 10.00-11.75 10.25-12.00 9.50-11.50 
DMG Tce sc wicciee se cvine cesiclnce 7.65-11.00 6.40-10.00 = 6.75-10.25 6.00- 9.75 
EEE orate ns Sis oni? whois «ie, mapjore ai 5.50- 7.65 4.15- 6.40 4.75- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 
Canner and cutter............. 3.75- 5.50 3.00- 4.15 3.00- 4.75 2.50- 4.00 

LT. SING STEERS AND 

IFERS: ; 

Béca-prine (800 Ibs. down)...... 25 © -9.25-12.25 9.00-12.25.  9.25-12.00 8.50-11.25 

HEIFERS: 

Good-ch. (850 lbs. up).......- 75 6.50-10.25 6.50-10.50 6.25- 9.00 5.75- 9.25 

Com.-med. (all wts.).......... 00 3.50- 6.50 3.50- 6.50 3.50- 6.25 3.00- 5.75 

WS: 

Good ON CHOLEE s0:csienc oes 2's se 25 4.66- 6.75 4.50- 6.90 5.00- 6.75 4.50- 6.00 
Common and medium.......... (00 3.40- 4.65 3.40- 4.50 3.75- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 
Canner and Ccutter............ 25 2.00- 3.40 2.25- 3.40 2.00- 3.75 2.25- 3.25 

BULLS: ’ ¥ 4 E 4 

~Good-ch. (beef-yrigs. excl.).... 4.75- 5 4.50- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 4.75- 5.75 4.25- 6.25 
Can.-med. (can.-bologna) ..... 3.25- 4.75 2.50- 4.50 2.75- 4.50 2.50- 4.75 3.00- 4.25 

CALVES: a 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.75-12. 7.00-10.00  7.25-10.00  6.50-11.75 5.00- 9.00 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 5.25- 8. 3.50- 7.00 3.75- 7.25 3,.50- 6.50 = 3.00- 5.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 lIbs.)........ 5.50-12. 5.50- 9.75 5.00- 9.50 5.50-11.50 4.00- 8.00 
Med.-ch, (260 lbs. up).......- 4.75 3.75- 7.00 3.50- 7.50 3.50- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 
Cull-com, (190 lbs. up)........ 4.00 2.50- 4.50 2.50- 4.50 2.50- 3.50 2.00- 4.00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 

Calves: 2 - r 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up)... 5.00- 7.50 4.50- 8.00 4.15- 7.85 4.50- 6.75 4.50- 7.00 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 4.50- 7.50 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.75 4.25- 6.50 3.75- 6.75 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 3.50- 4.50 3.00- 4.00 3.25- 4.00 3.00- 4.25 3.00- 3.75 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch...... . 975- 4.75 2.60- 5.50 2.50- 4.75 2.75- 4.50 2.25- 4.25 
Calves; common to choice.......5 ...--eses 3.50- 7.50" “3.50- T.007 io. vce 3.50- 6.00 

Slaughter Bhewe and Lambs (quo- 

tations on full-wooled basis): eo. 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med.-pr... 15.50-18.50 15.00-17.85 15.00-17.50 15.25-18.00 | 14.50-17.50 

Lambs (all wts.), cull-com...... | 12.75-15.50 12.75-15.00  12.50-15.00 12.50-15.25  11.00-14.50 

Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 13.00-16.50 12.00-14.50 12.00-15.00 11.75-15.00 = 11.50-15.50 

Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 

MNP eed os ek ls Tats oD OAC 8.50-12.25  7.75-11.25 8.00-11.00 8.00-11.50 7.00-10.75 
WRG: COMO. foes caja siatiees nce 7.00-11.00 6.50-10.25 6.75-10.25  6.00-10.00 5.00- 9.50 
ee. POM: CUM <6 pene Saks bmes.cece 3.50- 7.00 3.00- 6.50 3.00- 6.75 3.00- 6.00 2.00- 5.00 

poonine raid and Lambs (Range 
ok): 
Feeding lambs, med.-ch......... 4 14.75-17.25 13.25-15.50 14.25-16.50 ......... 12.75-15.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE PricE Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


° To 
Jan. 10, Jan. 12, 
; 1925. 1924. 

GHICAZOM eaaiels sie esieinise 21S 04,000 2,413,800 
am sage Cit ya sie ccaei sere ove 680,300 761,100 
Bout Omaha. eee. 676,400 609,400 
SCs Wowishs seta wesc ve 785,100 769,100 
South St. Joseph....... 495,800 442,000 
Indianadvols! Gc. eee .c 521,900 546,100 
Milwaukee ............ 198,600 196,200 
SOUG CT Ng Doaranocenocceene 272,900 314,700 
Cincinnati 2. enter * <s 197,800 196,100 
OUMUNWA a. cas eilesiee os 237,700 226,700 
Cedar Rapids: 2. f22.0+- 197,500 216,200 
SlOUxe Cltva qeccctetts ce 529,300 362,200 
St. Paul i 849,300 
Cleveland 393,400 
Louisville .... 99,000 
Wichita 167,400 
WIOCrole nial acrmteehs, «sie e 299,100 
Nebraska. Clty® 2.0... 70,900 75,400 
Hort Wiortheeeecctese snes 128,400 82,400 
Oklahoma City. ..5- . = - 71,400 85,500 
Above and all others. .11,212,000 10,967,000 
Hor the week... tris. ot +: 1,212,000 1,073,000 
Previous week ........ 1,003,000 847,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 216, 228, 
292, 206, 192, 205. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market higher under influence of high- 
er hog and grain prices. Shipping and 
export trade dull. Quotations for meats 
are of Jan. 12: : 


Wi east pearke | Piety atetels, sase.sys.s: shafaheeerataters 31.50 
makd TOUNnd IOS! <sisi0 ss 5s ccleeuielate.e 16.17% 
SHOCH IDSs celeritete sro.5.- > + siaptetmegra ts 15.25 
PIF So, DEUTSNS fotisten cree cs otoleieltree ele terabate 17.00 
Green meats. Pickled 
ams, 10-12" Ibs... 165,@16% 17 @18 
Hams, 12-14 165,@16% 17 @18 
Hams, 14-16 17 @18 
Hams, 18-20 19 @20% 
Skinned hams hy 14 @20 
BPicnlesieece:iacctaas acicn 104%@10% 11 @11% 
Bellics Vie ace icicle mses: 19 @19% 17 @17% 
POTIONS Aes ccetes © LT A@ sent AOE. 
BSUths iit b's seats L6G F @ {. Gee. 
Sk sshoulderswi cca LS 9 @ so vce, Meas 
Tenderloin s.r 2.8 43 @ 5c Ane ar 


Dry Salted—Loose.) Smoked—Loose. 


Sheeh Bikes 14t6-17) |Mams” sees 21%-224%4 
Cl. Bellies...15%-174%4|Sk. hams 2144-22 
Rib Bellies. .153%4-17%/Picnics ..... 16%4-17 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%4-153¢|/Ex.S.R. Sds.194-19% 
S. Cl. Sds...1554-15% |S. Cl. Sds...20 -20% 


Ex.S.C. Sds.15%4-153g/Ex.S.C. Sds.194-19% 
Plates, reg..12 —-....|/Rgh. Sds. ...20 -20% 
Butts) .-.5..21 —..../Bkfst. Bacin2b 525%) 


><> 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions av Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 10, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1923: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1923. 
Cut meats, 

DSS 9er2teenes 9,665,000 68,763,000 27,942,000 
Lard, Ibs....12,138,000 67,405,000 43,783,000 
Shipped— 

Cut meats, 

bse ee. 3. 13,725,000 169,710,000 176,195,000 

Lard, lIbs.... 9,965,000 113,905,000 103,566,000 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 


Past wk...303,000 1,246,000 255,000 1,804,000 

Prev. wk...234,000 1,059,000 284,000 1,577,000 

HOPES Geena 275,000 1,096,000 301,000 1,672,000 

APB bo boo 261,000 1,058,000 288,000 1,607,000 

T9220 cerereca’s 6 240,000 881,000 308,000 1,429,000 

LO Oh prartare sccm 259,000 955,000 355,000 1,569,000 
—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 


lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 
Sept. 14,620 12,369 12,37 ,170 «5,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Deen=tees: 63,634 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jane eee 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Babin oudecies 16,684 10,637 8,595 12,015 
Maio oe 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
Aprilmeees.: 6,085 5,143 4,067 17,417 
May: (hase 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
June esses 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
July wees 16,748 13,440 11,674 5,765 
AUS nee 11,002 14,375 14,247 6,013 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 
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MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Jan. 10, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 2 1924. 1924. 


925 925. 
Chicago 77,781 24,481 69,215 23,646 
St. Louis 26,607 11,195 23,974 9,256 
Kansas City 51,669 21,139 56,7387 24,225 
Omaha 36,711 10,272 32,085 11,531 
St. Joseph 13,760 2,877 14,905 3,980 
Sioux City 22,026 7,872 15,282 8,162 
Jan. 10 228,554 77,336 212,198 80,800 
FLED Ras Seg eee 184,845 58,974 169,413 50,689 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 28,672 6,249 20,679 3,962 
Cleveland 5,356 527 5,648 195 
St. Paul 31,236 2,800 25,728 5,104 
Wichita 7,481 3,661 8,924 5,036 
Indianapolis 12,191 6,171 12,699 5,790 
Cincinnati 5,279 2,248 6,267 2,183 
Louisville 3,723 1,642 3,063 1,107 
Milwaukee 13,404 401 13,801 354 
Okla. City 8,190 1,677 7,629 1,884 
Agen teal NEI ae 115,532 25,376 104,438 25,615 
JSAM Oise ae os 85,871 19,053 80,561 19,925 


MOVEMENT: OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 10, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tank Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 366,013 101,229 300,821 73,528 
St. Louis 136,768 47,938 181,726 54,258 
Kansas City 89,506 19,860 101,299 39,039 
Omaha 105,604 16,186 81,351 8,557 
St. Joseph 57,892 18,425 47,951 11,806 
Indianapolis 9E 39,211 76,867 $3,535 
Cincinnati 10,211 34,441 14,519 
Louisville 2 63 10,729 3,919 
Sioux City 121,168 60,260 72,052 28,834 
Jan. 10......996,822 308,950 857,237 267,995 
JANCIS Tear we 886,736 276,189 703,145 211,792 
Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 13,851 33 14,090 2,516 
Cleveland 28,409 7,838 338,011 3,653 
St. Paul 162,182 47,150 135,313 84,606 
Milwaukee 28,219 1,514 46,818 1,041 
Wichita 15,751 522 18,751 1,150 
Okla. City 9,410 368 10,129 1,159 
van, 10......257,822 57,723 258,112 44,125 
SEM Sie © s)eis es 178,022 32,465 173,892 24,159 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 10, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 67,708 24,721 105,161 32,656 
Kansas City 25,126 6,048 22,907 5,508 
St. Louis 5,434 125 6,665 395 
Omaha 49,053 7,799 62,468 20,908 
St. Joseph 20,281 1,441 21,392 869 
Sioux City 12,094 2,458 10,768 3,323 
Fort Worth 3,401 1,895 3,699 2,439 
St. Paul 9,706 3,490 5,788 702 
Cleveland 7,502 1,983 7,457 2,874 
Cincinnati 699 214 957 180 
Louisville Wife SPOR IAC PO Me: alia eae 
Indianapolis 1,736 1,114 1,839 406 
Milwaukee BOO aie te hac. 180) ) wage ay 
Wichita 1,072 548 548 147 
Okla. City (Ae ei Aarts 32 23 
Jan. 10......204,513 54,836 250,690 70,430 
Jan. 39. +5. ..280,364 79,173 207,378. 58,260 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
fat lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Speer Lambs. 
Pi 


This week......$ 9.2 $10.20 8.75 $17.80 
Previous week. 9.25 10.45 8.25 17.25 
OBA. Hrcbus treme 9.50 7.15 7.25 13.25 
HO 23) .ecteisrete.s shes 9.35 8.45 7.60 13.80 
OIDs rosctetelersiega ers 7.15 7.80 6.15° 12.30 
AOI cates cotsts 8.90 9.25 5.25 11.35 
O20 Paavatade tes cites 14.00 14.85 11.25 19.20 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.80 $9.50 $ 7.50 $14.00 
>_> 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand <auipment. 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served by 


John Clay & Company 


Sioux City, Ia. Denver, Colo- 
Omsha, Neb. E. St. Louis, fil. So. St. Paul, Minn- 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 

Blytheville, Ark.—The Oberst Feed 
Co. was entered recently and $35 was 
taken from the cash drawer in the of- 
fice. 


CALIFORNIA. 
“Los Angeles, Cal—The Thomas Mill- 
ing Co. will rebuild its plant early this 
year. The former one was destroyed 
by fire in December, the loss being cov- 
ered by insurance, 


CANADA. 
Blackie, Alta—The Pioneer Grain 
Co. was destroyed by fire. Thirty 


thousand bushels of grain were in the 
elevator, including 20,000 of wheat. 
Loss estimated at $60,000. 


GEORGIA. 


Decatur, Ga.—The Decatur Feed and 
Grain Co.’s building and material were 
damaged by fire of undetermined ori- 
gin to the extent of $10,000. The loss 
is partially covered by insurance. 


ILLINOIS. 

Blue Mound, IIl—The local elevator 
is for sale by Charles Moore of Decatur. 

Springfield, IIl—Plans are progress- 
ing nicely for the new stock yards here. 

Stonington, IIl—The local elevator 
is for sale by Charles Moore of Deca- 
tur. 

Mansfield, I!l—Jesse Polk has _ suc- 
ceeded C. L. Ekiss as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Co. 

Gibson City, IIl|—It is reported that 
E. E. Hammon is offering his elevator 
at Cooksville for sale. 

Walker Station, IIl—Homer Andrews 
is the manager of the recently incorpo- 
rated Andrews Grain Co. 

Findlay, II|—Men are at work repair- 
ing and rebuilding the old mill building, 
which was burned during October. 

Ransom, IIl.—C. W. Willman has suc- 
ceeded H. A. Schadewaldt as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. here. 


Colfax, IIl—The property of the bank- 
rupt Colfax Grain Co. will be sold by 
the trustee Wednesday, January 21, at 
2 o’clock. 

Latham, Ill—The Kantz & Maus 
Grain Co. has been purchased by Frank 
Beale of Niantic, who took possession 
January 1. 

Grand Ridge, IIl—The Grand Ridge 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Co. will 
hold their annual meeting on January 
H. L. Grubbs is manager. 

Decatur, II|—The Decatur Terminal 
Elevator, 518 East Gault St., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
to deal in grain and operate a grain 
elevator. Incorporators: O. I. Ferris, 
M. E. Murphy and E. E. Stuart. 

Galesburg, Ill—On January 1, the 
name of the Anderson Grain & Coal 
Co. was changed to the Hewitt Fuel 
Co., although retaining the same man- 
agement and telephone number. R. HE. 
Hewitt has managed the company for 
the past twelve years. 

Astoria, Ill—The new directors of 
the Farmers Grain & Service Co. are: 
/, E. Mummert, Frank Beaty, C. G. 
Bucher, W. J. Danner, D. T. Rach, 
Ralph Shawver, George Stambaugh, A. 
N. Price and W. L. Justus. J. E. Mum- 
mert has been elected president, A. N. 
Price vice president and C. G. Bucher, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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INDIANA. 


Moscow, Ind.—Fire destroyed a feed 
mill here owned by John Nipp. No in- 
surance was carried. 

Franklin, Ind.—Roy C. Bryant has 
purchased the old Dunlap & King ele- 
vator from the Farmers Elevator Co. 


Walkerton, Ind.—Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Dolman of Pinola have purchased a 
milling business four miles south of 
here. 

Vincennes, Ind.—Roy Coldfelter, Oak- 
town grain dealer, was sentenced from 
two to fourteen years imprisonment on 
a charge of grand larceny. 

Sulphur Springs, Ind.—The Wilson 
Grain Co. has been organized to deal 
in grain, coal and merchandise, with a 
capital of $15,000. Directors: Elpha I. 
Wilson, Carl T. Wilson, James H. Trim- 
ble. 


IOWA. 

Eldridge, la—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. will operate a co-operative livestock 
shipping company in connection with 
its elevator. 

Dumont, la.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
is the new name for the Farmers Inc. 
Co-op. Society. The capital has also 
been increased. 


Davenport, la.—The old Purity Oats 
piant here has been purchased and will 
ye operated by the Kellogg company 
of Battle Creek, 


Albia, la—The Union Supply Co., for- 
merly owned by Harry Young, has been 
purchased by E. J. Turner. The firm 
deals in general feed, seed and farm 
implements. 


Onawa, la.—Fire believed to have 
been caused by dust explosion totally 
destroyed the mill and elevator of J. 
C. Roush. In addition to the building 
and machinery, 10,000 bushels of wheat 
and 5,000 50-pound bags of flour were 
destroyed. 


KANSAS. 


Clayton, Kans.—The erection of the 
22,000-bushel elevator for the C. E. Rob- 
inson Elevator Co. is well under way. 


Glen Elder, Kans.—R. W. Dockstader 
has purchased the Glen Elder mill and 
elevator for a consideration of $23,000. 


Moundridge, Kans.—The Moundridge 
Milling Co. contemplate enlarging their 
plant by the addition of steel storage 
tenks with a capacity of approximately 
80,000 bushels. 

Hoyt, Kans.—The Hoyt Elevator, 
owned and operated by F. W. Hall & 
Son, was completely destroyed recent- 
ly, together with 2,000 bushels of corn 
and 1,200 bushels of oats. 

Newton, Kans.—A meeting will be 
held here February 7 by operative mill- 
ers of Kansas and Oklahoma to discuss 
methods of improvement in the milling 
industry in the two states. 

McPherson, Kans.—C. A. Heibert, 
age 52, prominently known in milling 
circles of the middle west, died at his 
home here recently. He was general 
manager of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co. 

Humboldt, Kans.—A. F. Roberts has 
completed the Humboldt Elevator Mills’ 
16,000-bushel elevator, having over 
4,000 feet of floor space for warehous: 


ing. C. D. Drake is manager and part 
owner. 
Satanta, Kans.—Approximately 700,- 


000 bushels of wheat, 400,000 of maize 
and kafir and 60,000 of corn have been 
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shipped out of Satanta this season, the 
four large elevators having to be en- 
larged. 


KENTUCKY. 

Pikeville, Ky.—W. E. Johnson is now 
actively engaged in the management 
of the Poage Milling Co., having pur- 
chased an interest in the company. 

Columbia, Ky.—A feed store has 
been opened by J. B. Barbee on the 
corner opposite Buchanan-Lyon Co. 
Corn, hay, oats, bran and cotton seed 
meal will be handled. 

Mayfield, Ky.—Circuit Judge W. H. 
Hester will decide the outcome of the 
suit of the Mayfield Milling Co. against 
Covington Bros. & Co., in which the 
mill asks that the wholesale firm be en- 
joined from further selling of “Trenton 
Cream” flour, which trademark they 
claim is similar to their ‘Jersey 
Cream,” which has been manufactured 
and sold here for thirty-five years. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mount Clemens, Mich.—A warehouse 
is being erected here by the Farmers 
Milling Co. 

Dimondale, Mich.—The mill of the 
Dimond Milling Co. here has been rent- 
ed to G. W. Sherman and son of Mason. 


Charlotte, Mich—The L. H. Shep- 
herd Grain Bean & Milling Co. has do- 
nated 200 pounds of feed for pheasants 
and quail in this section. 

Port Huron, Mich.—The insurance 
policy on the Grand Trunk Elevator Co. 
to the extent of some $365,000 on grain 
and $78,000 on the building, was carried 
by the Grain Insurance Assn. Some 
grain belonging to the Grain Marketing 
Co., was in the elevator when it burned. 


MINNESOTA. 


Kasota, Minn.—Ralph W. Woolhouse 
is superintendent of the Kasota Grain 
Co.’s elevator, recently acquired by the 
Banner Grain Co. of Minneapolis. 


St. Paul, Minn.—E. R. McDonald, for- 
merly manager of the Fair-Hinshaw 
Milling Co. of Tonganoxie, Kans., is 
now connected with the Coles Milling 
Co., who have a mill at Starbuck. 


MISSOURI. 

Bowling Green, Mo.—W. A. Meyer has 
taken charge of the fuel and feed buSi- 
ness which he recently purchased from 
Ed. Biggs. 

Marston, Mo.—Grain, hay, feed, etc., 
is being stored in the Southern Supply 
& Storage Co.’s 50x100 feet warehouse, 
under the management of J. M. Betts. 

Norborne, Mo.—Herbert Standley was 
elected manager of the Farmers Union 
Elevator Co., to start his duties Jan- 
uary 6. He succeeded George N. Cies. 
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Eldorado Springs, Mo.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Pro- 
ducers Exchange No. 165 and Farmers 
Elevator No. 7 was held here Saturday, 
January 10. 

Bragg City, Mo.—E. L. Johnson, John 
M. McTeer and R. Nelson have incor- 
porated the Bragg City Gin Co., capi- 
tal $10,000, to own and operate eleva- 
tors, warehouses, cotton gins, flour and 
grist mills and deal in farm products, 


Nebraska. 


Hastings, Neb.—The Hastings Flour 
& Feed Co., at 323 West Second St., 
has been purchased by B. F. Plum and 
Perry C. Shaefer, who have taken pos- 
session. 

Potter, Neb.—The newly organized 
Farmers Grain & Milling Ca, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has taken over 
the leased plant operated by the North 
Platte Flour Mills last year. THe mill 
has a daily output of 100 barrels. 


NEW YORK. 


Solsville, N. Y.—Fire from unknown 
cause slightly damaged the warehouse 
of G. W. Hinman. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Russell Miller 
Milling Co. suffered slight damage re- 
cently caused from a hot box in a con- 
veyor in the mill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—H. Hayward, Inc., 
has been formed with a capital of $5,000 
to deal in grain, hay, etc. Directors: 
R. H. Hayward, W. H. Hayward and 
H. Hayward, 244 11th St., Brooklyn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo, N. D.—George W. Wilder and 
C. W. Ross, both of Grand Forks, have 
resigned as members of the board of 
managers of the state mill. Their res- 
ignations practically assure Governor- 
elect Sorlie of control of the mill and 
elevator. 


Bismarck, N. D.—The state bonding 
department has received notice of 
bonding to be filed for C. E. Austin as 
general manager of the state mill and 
elevator at Grand Forks for a two-year 
period ending December 31, 1926. The 
bond is for $50,000. 

Lostwood, N. D.—An organization 
has been formed here for the forma- 
tion of a farmers’ co-operative elevator, 
to take care of the business next year. 
Either a new elevator will be built, or 
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the one now here will be purchased. 
Officers are: J. B. Lepp, president; A. 


F. Lehman, vice president; O. S. 
Hauge, secretary-treasurer. 
OHIO. 
Greenville, Ohio—The E. A. Grubbs 


Grain Co. has leased space in the Pick- 
ering building here. 

Norwalk, Ohio—Dr. Phil H. Fulstow 
has purchased from Ralph W. Mead his 
entire interest and holdings in the firm 
of Mead & Woodward. 

Canton, Ohio—The Ohio Builders 
Supply Co. and the Canton Feed and 
Milling Co. have consolidated under the 
name of the Ohio Builders & Milling 
Co., the officers of which are: C. G 
Herbruck, president; C. S. Lothamer, 
vice president; I. W. Royer, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. They 
have taken over the elevators formerly 
controlled by the old feed company. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Enid, Okla—E. R. Humphrey, who 
has purchased the four elevators locat- 
ed at Dacoma, Helena, Goltry and La- 
homa, from the Enid Milling Co., has 
opened a grain brokerage and whole- 
sale office here. 

Kingfisher, Okla.—The old Farmers 
Mill & Elevator property has been 
bought by the Johnson Elevator Co., 
ot Enid, who will erect a large eleva- 
tor on the site of the former elevator, 
which burned down some time ago. 


TEXAS. 


Plainview, Texas—Fire 
heavy loss to the Farmers 
Company on January 8. 


Houston, Texas—Curtin Mill Supply 
Co. has decreased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $35,000. 

Humble, Texas—The building hous- 
ing the United Grain Co. was complete- 
ly destroyed by fire of unknown origin. 

San Antonio, Texas—B. Martinez 
Sons Co., chartered with $20,000 capi- 
lal by Wenceslao Martinez, V. R. Mar- 
tinez and Jose B. Martinez for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing corn dough. 


caused a 
Elevator 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane, Wash.—H. J. Beneke and 
two sons have opened the Farmers Seed 
& Supply Co. at 913-17 First Ave. They 
will handle all lines of farmers’ sup- 
plies, seed, plants, fertilizer and or- 
chard and poultry equipment. 


WISCONSIN. 


Kenosha, Wis.—A new flour and feed 
grain warehouse, etc., has been opened 
by Peter Jacobs & Co. at 807 Elizabeth 
St. and 806 Connerton Ct. 


BSTABLISHED 35 YEARS 
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Hazel Green, Wis.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the J. F. Splinter feed 
mill, causing a loss estimated at $4,000, 
partly covered by insurance. It will 
be rebuilt at once, 


Clinton, Wis.—The Associated Farm- 
ers Elevator here was completely de- 
stroyed by fire believed to have been 
caused by crossed wires. The loss is 
estimated at $15,000. The elevator was 
managed by Eugene Foley. 


<-> 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Concluded from page 15.] 


Michael Crowe, pioneer commission 
chant and Board of Trade member, died 
last week. Mrs. Crowe was 80 years old 
at the time of her death. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has raised 
the membership dues to $250, or $75 over 
last year’s. The increase is necessitated 
by the expenses due to the opening of the 
cotton exchange and other features which 
require more money. 


The Corn Products Refining Company 
will show for 1924 a balance’ of approxi- 
mately $3.60 a share (par $25) on 2,530,000 
shares of common equal to $18 a share on 
the old stock, and compared with $17.54 
on the old stock in 1923. 

Robert W. Roloson, a retired grain com- 
mission merchant and one of the older 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died on Jan. 11 in Winter Park, Fla., after 
an illness of less than a week. He was 
formerly a member of R. W. Roloson & 
Co., a director of the Diamond Match Co. 

John C. Ross, a veteran in the grain 
trade, who retired some time ago and lives 
at Rochelle, Ill., distinguished the voice 
of C. D. Berry in the Board of Trade pit 
over the radio. He wired Mr. Berry as 
follows: ‘‘Hello, there, Berry, I hear your 
voice in the pit.’’ Rochelle is 75 miles 
from Chicago. 

Farm reserves of wheat on Jan. 1 were 
17 per cent, as compared with 24 per cent 
in a normal year, according to Nat C. Mur- 
ray, of Clement Curtis & Co. There is 8 
per cent of the crop in local mills and ele- 
vators, against 12 per cent in a normal 
year. Total wheat stocks in all positions 
in the United States are estimated at 387,- 
000,000 bus., compared with 420,000,000 bus. 
last year. Corn reserves on farms are 55 
per cent, against a normal of 60 per cent, 
and oats, 46 per cent, against a normal of 
48 per cent. 

The annual report of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade con- 
tains the following regarding government 
regulation: “There seems to be running 
through some government reports a leaning 
toward limiting the range to which a mar- 
ket may go from day to day. Of course, 
there have been no hard-and-fast recom- 
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mendations along this line, and perhaps 
the comment referred to is simply by way 
of general discussion. But this trend of 
thought is nevertheless deplorable for the 
simple reason that it is unsound. The in- 
tention may be good, and undoubtedly only 
a phase of the government’s desire to help 
in the more orderly marketing of farm 
products. But the fact remains that any 
such policy strikes at the very funda- 
mentals of the exchange. For as is well 
known, without unlimited action we would 
restrict the free operation of the law of 
supply and demand. Anything in the way 
of limiting the prices of grain up or down 
is a movement to keep buyers and sellers 
out of the market. Such a movement is 
unhealthy,’’ 


Trade Opinion. 


There is very little outside interest in 
the coarse grain markets, but influential 
local traders give good support, especially 
to corn, assuming that the present cash 
situation will ultimately correct itself. At 
the present time daily receipts are con- 
siderably more than sufficient for indus- 
trial uses and what little shipping demand 
there is; the result is that the poorer sorts 
are slow sale at increasing discounts. We 
doubt if there will be any pronounced or 
permanent strength until there is a con- 
siderable improvement in the distributing 
trade.—Thomson & McKinnon. 

The apparent domestic disappearance 
during the past six months, assuming the 
government estimate of production and our 
estimate of stocks to be correct, were ap- 
proximately as large as last year, notwith- 
standing the estimate of heavy live stock 
feeding last year. Although the milling 
business has been fairly active, flour stocks 
are not accumulating, stocks reported by 
the Daily Trade Bulletin in ten cities on 
Jan. 1 being 13 per cent less than a year 
ago, reductions being noted in 8 of the 10 
cities.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

While latest statistical estimates of the 
world’s situation show a closely adjusted 
position, it does not seem that the world 
is facing an actual shortage. The export 
demand for our wheat is by no means as 
keen as it was during the first months of 
this season, for several reasons. Lower 
prices and the fact that North America 
was the only country that had an avail- 
able surplus were the strong features. Now 
prices are much higher and the surplus of 
the Southern Hemisphere is available and 
it comes into competition with America. 
Under these conditions it is but natural 
that importers use more than ordinary dis- 
crimination in making purchases.—Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co. 


Speculative support in corn futures is 
chiefly local. Shippers. report moderate 
sales to Eastern distributors. The ab- 
sorption of the low grade NEW was ac- 
complished only by further recessions in 
price, establishing new record discounts 
under the May for this season; at that. 


going prices seem attractive, moisture and 
quality considered.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Jan. 15—New York State Hay & 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jan. 20-22, Farmers’ Grain Dealers 
Assn. of Iowa, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Feb. 10, 11 and 12—Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 12—tTri-State Country Grain 
Dealers’ Assn’s, Nicolett Hotel, Minneap- 
olis. 

Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 
New Orleans, La.—Date undecided, but 
will probably be held the first part of 
May, 1925. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed: Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORT NEEDS OF SPAIN. 


There has been considerable contract- 
ing by Spain for grain both from the 
United States and Argentina, for deliv- 
ery in January and February. This is 
in anticipation of relaxation at that time 
of the government prohibition against 
imports. If such action is not taken the 
grain will have to be resold elsewhere. 
It is estimated that the total production 
of wheat in Spain this year will be 
about 136,000,000 bus., although no of- 
ficial statistics have yet been published. 
However, there are some authorities who 
estimate the crop at 124,000,000 bus. It 
is believed that the shortage, if any, will 
be small as millers and dealers have re- 
duced their demands. 
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AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce reported 
the following exports of grain from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending Jan. 3, 1925 (000 omitted): 


we iiy Weekending Since 
Articles Jan.3, Jan.5, Julyl, 
and ; 1925 1924 1924 
countries. Bus 3us. Bus. 
arley . soe erties By annie 18,429 
To United Kingdom HGGeeon es Bo 8,601 
Other Europe..... is ie 9,065 
FS Other -countriesmy. see, Fs anki "763 
OI. SCRE bea 93 496 3,813 
SAE As PRE BE S08 62 444,044 
RVG) hidisetesnsameesy B49 eines 27,862 
Low Germanysctergee tet ot 3,190 
Other Europe...., bdeen ass 6,028 
(Canadalaeess saan ae er, ae ye 
Wiheat 27... eee *1,917 790 144/981 
To Ttalysasea cee ae 1,198 79 13,879 
United Kingdom., 243 43 31,489 
Other Europe..... 450 24 44/587 
Canada.” cof came ate ee 47,836 
Other countries... 26 644 7,190 
pelotalwU Sane 2 466 30 29 
“gasp in transit: wists a 
SPley cas & feos 429 320 4,692 
Oats Nie eet een 205 421 7,060 
RV @N SAR eRe. netic 85 106 1,924 
Wheatyy.fect 2.4 1,899 262 27,100 


A Total Canadian. 2,618 1,109 40,776 
: Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 61,000 bus.; flour, 15,400 bbls. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 

The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending Jan. 10 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Ry ‘ley 
Baltimore ...2,767 53-250 aie et 
Boston -y.hr sce a A Eee 7 501 26 
Buffalo ......5,029 1,161 1,235 653 0275 

‘ Afloat 11,561 106 4,710 1,765 605 
Chicago --8,237 9,560 19,734 2.491 353 

Afloat I62eas a5 leak 
Detroit :.... 250 20RRED 70 Mee he 
Paluthi asses 8,971 84 11,222 4,004 "216 

Avon ties 009i Pane 
Galveston ...1,386 titers 98 & 
Indianapolis.. 572 618 348 73 
Kan. City...18,934 4,284 2997 132 17 
Milwaukee .. 339 167 2,622 494 366 
Minneapolis.13, 232 305 22,165 1,190 2,179 
New Orleans.1,808 640 504 3 "2 
Newport News... ..... DEG see i 
New York ..3,564 131 937 2,976 714 
Omaha, 22 oa 2,847 1,268 2,105 258 21 
Peorias qos eee: 6026 °939! ie 5 4 
Philadelphia..1,340 94 158 °30 2111" 
Sioux City .* 335 366 498 7 13 
St. Joseph 944 597 261 11 1 
St. Louis -2,478 1,059 357 20 2 
Toledo 5 2 378 73 2 

Alogi. ool: 5 3 
Wichita 5 
LiBhkesvrstecner oan: 

Jan. 10; 
Jan. 12, 
Jan. 2, 


The Australian wheat crop was offi- 
cially estimated at 147 million bus. and 
the exportable surplus 100 million. Last 
year the crop was 126 million bus. and 
the surplus 75 million. ® 
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Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THr 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 

Commerce, for week ending Jan. 10, 
1925: 

Receipts. Shipments, 

Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 

DORE rary oars 109,146) “87,445 oc ds. 110,625 

CT ee ae ee 9,409 194,475 247,110 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Seed & Supply Co., 
opened for business 
on Jan. 5, handling a complete line of 


The Farmers’ 
Spokane, Wash., 


seed, plants, fertilizer, orchard and 
poultry equipment. The new store will 
occupy the main floor and basement of 
the building at West 913-17 First avenue. 
H. J. Beneke and his two sons, Henry 
and George, are associated in the busi- 
ness. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., flax- 
seed crushers of Minneapolis, has dis- 
tributed a very interesting booklet, 
“Why the American Farmer Should 
Produce Flaxseed.” The booklet has 
been prepared from a radio address giv- 
en by J. W. Daniels, chairman of the 
board of the company, and contains 
carefully prepared data and informa- 
tion showing the desirability and profit 
in flax raising and explains that recent 
tests have shown that flax is not as 
heavy a drain on fertility as wheat. 
Tlax-wilt is also shown to be a disease 
which can be overcome by using wilt- 
resistant flax seed. 


OPENING SEED DEPARTMENT. 

Jackson, Miss.——We are just now 
opening up a seed department in con- 
nection with our grocery business.— 
Fein Moore Seed Co. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 

The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Jan. 10: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Jan.10. Jan.3. 
@ashienveer $19.75 . $19.35. $19.50 $19.75 
Varix, smleels 19.75 19.30 19.50 19.75 
Hebic fice 19.90 19.45 19.60 19.90 
March 19.90 19.40 19.60 19.90 
Alsike— 
Cash, new. 13.25 13.25 13.25 13.25 
JADs as aates 13.25 13.25 13.25 13,25 
March 13.50 13.45 13.45 13.50 
Timothy— 
Cash! since: 3.00 3.35 3.35 3.25 
JAN: wise 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 
March .,... 3.50 3.42% 3.4216 3.45 


WANT GOOD SEED. 


WINCHESTER, IND.—We have changed 
our opinion of the seed situation quite 
a bit within the last ten days. We did 
think that the farmers would not buy 
the high priced red clover but we were 
all wrong. They are buying it now. 
After all, the farmer who has a crib of 
corn or a couple hundred bushels of 
wheat, is able to buy clover seed at $30 
per bushel. Our shipping demand from 
nearby dealers is very good. They want 
good seed free from noxious weeds and 
will pay the price for it. They would 
not be interested unless their own farm- 
ers were buying. 

We don’t believe there will be enough 
good medium and mammoth clover to 
go around. 


January 14, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


Expect to sell more timothy seed this 
spring than we have ever sold.—@ood- 
rich Bros. Hay & Grain Oo. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Jan. 10, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 


This wk.. 822 461 145 1,222 41 100 
Last wk.. 266 19 Paani $4) 6 3 
Sn.1924-5. 7,314 3,810 14,106 3,449 8388 4,237 


Sn.1923-4 10,379 8,640 8,07813,082 2,028 6,026 
Sn.1922-3 31,299 5,713 14,525 8,435 1,504 6,890 


Stocks in Toledo Jan. 10 show 13,022 
bags red clover; 7,300 bags alsike and 
15,610 bags timothy. Exports of tim- 
othy from New York last week were 
400 bags; Baltimore imports of clover, 
1,840 bags. 


Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
THIS wWeelkewecsicss 900 100 100 
Season 1924-25....3,950 2,200 9,064 


Season 1923-24....6,700 7,400 6,134 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote Timothy fair to good clean 
seed at $5.75 to $6.25, dark and low- 
grade at $3.00 to $5.00; Clover—clean 
seed at $28.00 to $30.00 (high grade 
clean Northern seed at $31.00), slightly 
weedy lots, $25.00 to $27.00, and heavily 
weedy at $16.25 to $24.00. Alsike at 
$15.00 to $20.00; Alfalfa at $16.00 to 
$20.00; Redtop at $10.00 to $11.00 for 
clean seed—chaffy at $4.00 to $8.50; 
Hog Millet at $2.60. Early Fortune at 
$2.65@2.70 and Siberian at $2.20 to 
$2.30 bulk basis. 

Yellow, black and brown soy beans 
at $1.75 to $2.75, according to variety 
and . quality. Sunflower Seed—During 
week, two small cars sold at $3.40 and 
$3.50 per 100 lbs., not previously re- 
ported. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, Jan. 10.—Local seed 
bouses are expecting the convention of 
the Western Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers’ Association, next week, to mark 
the beginning of spring trade in field 
seeds. Many members of this organiza- 
tion handle seeds in connection with 
their main business. While here they 
will be solicited for orders. 

Trade in seeds thus far in the new 
year has not shown much expansion. 
Activity usually is postponed until the 
last half of January or the first of Feb- 
ruary. The tendency of prices is up- 
ward, especially in the case of millet 
seed. Country offerings have been so 
light that scarcity is feared. Bids to 
farmers were raised 25c to $1 per cwt. 
this week in the hope of starting an in- 
ward movement. For fancy German seed 
$3.50@4 was bid and $3@3.50 was of- 
fered for choice of the same variety. 
Common, as from first hands, was quoted 
at $2@2.50; Siberian and hog, $1.75@2. 
It is believed that plenty of cane seed 
is in sight, but that farmers have not 
threshed much, owing to bad weather 
and dissatisfaction with prices. Houses 
are bidding up slightly. They are pay- 
ing $1.65@1.75 for red top, $1.60@1.70 
for orange, and $1.60@1.70 for amber. 
A good southern inquiry is reported. In- 
terest in Sudan seed appears to be light. 
Little is moving inward and sales from 
here are light. In a wholesale way the 
seed is offered at $5@6 per ewt. Bids 
to the country on uncleaned seed are 
$3.50 to $4.25. 

Sales of alfalfa seed are moderate and 
fresh arrivals are light. The market 
has a firm tone. Cleaned seed is held 
by local dealers at $17@22 per ewt. 

Inqury for red clover seed is increas- 
ing, while stocks are light. It will soon 
be time for sowing in wheat fields. Seed 
of different qualities is selling from 
$20 to $34 per cwt. Sweet clover seed 
is offered at $10@13. 


Blue grass seed is firmly held, at $17 
@28 per cwt., according to weight and 
color. A good spring demand is looked 
for, but present trade is quiet, consist- 
ing of scattered orders. The timothy 
seed market has not developed special 
activity, though it is expected to show 
more life as spring approaches. Houses 
are offering the seed at $6.50@7. 

A good demand exists for the black 
Wilson and brown varieties of soy beans, 
while other kinds are quiet. Farmers 
have been holding for higher prices. 
Dealers are bidding $2.50 a bushel for 
black Wilson and $2.75 for brown. Prices 
offered for other kinds are $1.50@1.75. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 

Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Jan. 10, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week ... 336 278 460 299 409 378 
Prev. wk. 238 466 341 42 82 349 
1924 +oS.c:0 5 35 53 88 373 742 398 


1923-24. 26,299 11,465 4,979 3,085 14,624 4,191 
1922-23. 26,547 19,983 6,644 5,018 17,755 3,914 


Timothy—Market firm. Fair country 
run at $5.75@6 per 100 lbs.; good coun- 
try run about $6.25@6.40 and high 
grades at $6.50@6.75. 

Alfalfa Seed—Steady. Recleaned coun- 
try lots, $21@23 per 100 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Dull. Country lots, $24 
@26.75 for 100 lbs.; good, $27.25@28.25; 
choice, $28.75@29.75; fancy, $30@31, and 
Mammoth, $28@32. 

Alsike—Firm. Average country lots, 
$20@20.75 per 100 lbs. Fair seed, $16@ 
17, and poor, $11.25@13.25. ’ 

Flax—Firm. No. 1 Northwestern 
closed nominally at $3.1334@3.17%4 per 
bu. of 56 Ibs. 

Other Seeds—Domestic - Hungarian 
millet, $3.25@3.75. German, $3.50 for 
poor, $4@4.25 for choice, and $4.75@ 
5 for fancy Southern; Siberian, $2.50@ 
2.75. Common millet, $2.50@3; good to 
choice, $2.50@3.35; Jap, $3.50. Feed 
millet—broom corn and early fortune 
millet, $2.15; choice, $2.25; fancy, $2.35. 
Sunflower seed, $3.75. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

ToLevo, O., Jan. 12.—Clover seed lost 
some of its strength the past week and 
declined twenty-five cents for the cash 
and thirty cents on the February and 
March. Only a moderate volume of 
trade was carried on during the week. 
The real cash demand is just ahead and 
some of the seedsmen are already feel- 
ing the first tug at their supplies. The 
market is far from showing any weak- 
ness and all setbacks are met with a 
very active buying power. Present ley- 
els are supposed to discount the short 
crop and the next move if higher will 
be a reflection of the cash demand. Buy- 
ing throughout the country has been 
delayed the last few years by high prices 
so that the stocks may be slow in mov- 
ing until nearer spring. Toledo stocks 
of clover are estimated to be around 
13,000 bags and this small amount couid 
easily be cut to nothing with a normal 
demand. Prime clover inspected the 
past week was 900 bags, season to date 
3,950 bags, compared with 6,700 bags last 
year. Receipts this week, 822 bags; 
shipments, 1,222 bags. 

The first trade in October clover was 
made on Friday at $17.50. Trading in 
this future usually starts early as the 
new crop with all its long road to go 
before it is safe offers unusual trading 
opportunities. Low last year was $11.20 
in February and $19 high in September, 
expiring at $18.40. 

Alsike and timothy were both firm 
with timothy only gaining ten cents for 
cash during the week. Trade was light 


January 14, 1925. 


2nd cash demand is needed just as it is 
in clover to bring about a more active 
market. 


LITTLE SEED MOVING. 


McGrecor, Ia.—There has been very 
little timothy seed moving in this terri- 
tory for the past two months, and doubt 
if there will be for some time unless 
the prices advance. There is some seed 
back, but farmers are all holding for 
higher prices. Very little clover in this 
territory Gilchrist & Co., by F. G. Bell. 


1925 SEED SELLING SEASON 
OPENS. 


Seedsmen are anticipating a good de- 
mand for field seeds mainly because 
farmers, in general, are in better shape 
financially than a year ago and coun- 
try dealers seem to be more optimistic. 
Although the selling season for spring 
sowing requirements usually opens 
shortly after the first of the year heavy 
shipments of seeds from large seeds- 
men to smaller dealers usually do not 
begin until the latter part of January 
or the early part of February. 

Prices of a majority of the seeds are 
higher than last year at a corresponding 
time. The following kinds are being 
quoted at higher prices than last year: 
Red clover, alsike clover, white clover 
(some markets), alfalfa, redtop (some 
markets), Kentucky bluegrass, all mil- 
lets, rape, Canada field peas (some mar- 
kets), cowpeas, soybeans, and seed 
grains. 

Lower prices than last year were be- 
ing quoted on crimson clover, sweet 
clover, timothy, orchard grass, meadow 
fescue, vetches and sorgos. 

The seed trade in general has shown 
greater interest in. red clover and al- 
falfa than in any other kinds of seed. 
The small crop of red clover in this 
country, together with a much smaller 
crop than last year in most of the sur- 
plus producing European countries, has 
been largely responsible for a 50 per 
cent increase in prices over those quoted 
last year on Jan. 5. The red clover 
seed market in Europe was dull during 
the first three weeks of December, main- 
ly because the large export demand from 
this country expected by many Euro- 
pean seedsmen failed to materialize. On 
Dec. 15 f. a. q. French red clover was 
being offered at about $25 per 100 Ibs. 
ce. i. f. New York. Better grades were 
effered at $26@27. During the week 
ending Jan. 3 over 500,000 lbs. of red 
clover, subject to the seed importation 
act, arrived at New York mostly from 
France. About 120,000 lbs. of white 
clover arrived from Holland. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 
DututH, Jan. 10.—Trading in the 
flaxseed market was slow, and its price 
range narrow during the last week. The 
price tendency was a shade easier, gen- 
erally, but prices gained at the week 
end. The rank and file of specialists in 
the trade here as a rule expressed them- 
selves as bullish regarding the long-pull 
outlook. Spot seed closed %4 cent up, 
January 4% cent up, and May % cent up 
as a result of the six days’ operations. 

What is regarded as evidence of a 
strong situation in the trade is that 
crushers are willing to pay premiums 
extending up to 4 cents over May for 
spot seed. Buyers for crushers’ inter- 
ests here have admitted that they are 
being pressed to obtain seed supplies 
in sufficient quantity to fill linseed oil 
contracts, and failing an unexpected re- 
versal of form a higher market level 
is looked for. The few cars of seed 
that have been coming in lately have 
found prompt distribution with crushers 
waiting to pick them up. 

It was regarded as interesting in trade 
circles to note that some seed was 
shipped from the elevators here down to 
Chicago during the last ten days. That 
is regarded as indicating that the lin- 
seed oil interests on that market are 
finding themselves short of seed sup- 
plies. 

Some seed shipped from here down 
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the lakes before the close that was not 
directly owned by crushers, was re- 
ported to have been sold during the 
last few days. The movement of flax- 
geed this way is not expected to in- 
crease to any extent in the near future, 
as farmers are holding for higher prices 
and to determine their probable seeding 
requirements next spring. 

Receipts of flaxseed during the week 
were 111,955 bushels, and with ship- 
ments of 53,875 bushels, stocks remain- 
ing in the el*vators aggregated 1,093,000 
bushels. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wkago. Yr. ago. 
On track..,...$3.05-09 $38.04%4-0834 $2.46-50 
To arrive.... 3.05-06  3.0434-05%4 2.47 
January ..... 3.05 3.04% 2.46 
BY! Ge ane coisas 3.0614 3.05%4 2.4916 
ALFALFA SEED DISAPPOINT- 
ING. 


Granp Junction, Coro.—The alfalfa 
seed crop in this section has been ex- 
ceedingly disappointing this year and 
do not believe the total outturn will be 
over 40 per cent of last year’s crop. 

There has been a very keen demand 
for seed recently and the market has 
advanced from $3 to $4 per hundred.— 
Grand Junction Seed Co., R. B. Dessert, 
Secretary. 


UTAH HAS SEED LABORATORY. 


A law providing for a state seed labor- 
atory to be located at the capitol of 
Utah and operated under the direction 
of the state board of agriculture was 
recommended by the crop and pests in- 
spector in his biennial report. This rec- 
ommendation was made owing to the 
fact that the alfalfa seed industry is 
growing at a rapid rate and demands 
have been made upon the state for seed 
analysis and certification. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 

Activity in the field is noted prin- 
cipally in northwestern Oklahoma, the 
district tributary to Liberal, Kan., and 
in New Mexico sections, as reports 
from districts south of the Canadian 
River in Oklahoma indicate that crops 
have been rather well thinned out and 
there is no appreciable amount of corn 
that can be secured in any one of these 
dwarf districts. 

Prices to the growers now range prin- 
cipally from $60 upwards to $100 with 
$70 to $90 paid in Northwest districts 
the past week for both standard and 
dwarf. In the Lindsay standard dis- 
trict corn is taken principally from 
around $75 to $100 with crops obtained, 
both above and below, but not in quan- 
tity. 

A steady demand is noted for corn 
in the Central Illinois district, as buyers 
have been picking up crops as a result 
of orders placed by factories. The 
larger end of sales by the farmers were 
made around $100 and a shade above, 
with $130 and $135 paid on best crops. 
Short late corn has been secured under 
the $100 price—Broom Corn Review. 


FT. WORTH A CONSIGNMENT 
MARKET. 


Once in a while, we hear discussions, 
pro and con, as to the advantage of con- 
signing grain to various markets. Con- 
signing is relatively new in Texas but 
has been in vogue for many years in 
other primary markets. This method 
of selling is now well past the experi- 
mental stage in Texas. During the 
month of December about one thousand 
cars were sold on consignment in this 
market, an accomplishment worthy of 
your serious consideration. These cars 
were not consigned here for any other 
reason than to gain the advantages that 
are to be found here. We are told that 
commission charges here are the lowest 
existing in any terminal market. When 
you consign to Fort Worth, you can fig- 
ure to the penny just what it is going 
to cost you to dispose of your ship- 
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COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 


AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA 


Northwestern and Kansas Grown 


SUDAN 


We Invite Your Inquiries 
KANSAS CITY - - 


MO. 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEerDS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Cozrespondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


Your Advertisement Here 


Is more effective thar your sign 
on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more of 
your possible business prospects. 


[FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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ment.—Federal Oo” Ft. 
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NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 

Oats receipts, 58,000 bushels bonded; 
86,000 bushels domestic. Prices moved 
more or less in sympathy with other 
speculative values with only a slight 
change from the close of a week ago. 
Receipts at primary markets are con- 
sidered liberal, while the visible supply 
is now at record figures, being three 
and one-half times greater than that of 
the same date last year. As prices for 
shipment at Western markets continue 
above a parity with this market and vi- 
cinity, dealers obtain their supplies 
mainly from spot offerings and ex-lake 
Northwestern oats, the premiums for 
which, though slowly advancing, are still 
below those asked for shipment. The 
large amount now on winter storage at 
Buffalo will probably prolong the time 
when a parity will be reached. Spot 
holdings have been reduced considerably 
with premiums showing an advance to- 
ward a higher level. There was a bet- 
ter cash inquiry which enhanced values 
moderately, with a prospect of their be- 
ing fairly well maintained under exist- 
ing conditions. Except for the lower 
grades prompt disposition is not readily 
accomplished, aside from carlot quali- 
ties, because of limited consumptive 
requirements.—L. W. Forbell & Co. 


DISCONTINUED PUBLISHING 
CARDS. 


The Transit Grain & Commission Co. 
of Ft. Worth, Tex., announced that they 
have discontinued publishing their daily 
market cards, giving the reason that 
there were so many cards being sent 
out they considered it duplication, and 
that all Ft. Worth market prices will be 
published hereafter in the Ft. Worth 
Star Telegram, Ft. Worth Record and 
Dallas News. 


Transfer of the Packers and Stock 
Yards Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Trade 
Commission is provided for in a bill 
introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senator Frazier. 


Texas Wants White Oata, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL Alesina istic 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


DECEMBER COTTONSEED RE- 
POR: 


The Department of Commerce has is- 
sued the following report for December 
showing the amount in tons of cotton- 
seed received, crushed, and on hand, and 
ecttonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, on hand, and exported dur- 
ing the month of November, 1924, and 
1923: 


Cottonseed— 1924. 1923. 
Received at mills* .... 3,023,385 2,359,000 
Orig) CLEC hE iH R= 5 eee 1,853,456 1,567,672 
On hand Nov. 30 ..... 1,184,803 803,947 

Cake and meal— 

On hand Aue i oo3%.,- 41,620 49,766 
Produced to Nov. 30... 847,793 717,115 
Shipped out®’ cea.ccs..s 747,139 587,300 
On hand Nov. 30 ..... 142,274 179,581 
FUR DOCU a ona mplcpeissvid.ninierd 166,119 50,511 


*Since Aug. 1, 1924. 
><> 


FARMERS TURN TO ALFALFA. 


On account of the high price of clov- 
er, many farmers are turning to alfalfa 
as a substitute. The clover market has 
had everybody guessing, especially the 
man who has had clover seed to sell. 
The same holds true of any company 
that has to buy clover seed. Reports 
of a short crop of clover all over the 
country have made a very strong mar- 
ket, with almost continually rising 
prices. Lately reports from Europe in- 
dicate a very short crop on the other 
side. The crop of alfalfa seed, how- 
ever, is said to be good. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 
Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, Ill. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Solicit your business 
George A. Chapman, President 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 


The Best Feed Obtainable 
Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 
MILLS—Minneapolis_ - Buffalo - 


Chicago - Toledo - 
Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Edgewater 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL: 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


TMM 
= Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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WHEN BUYING: 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{ft out and send it to THe Price Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 


BUYS SELLS 
Gra n- Flour-Conoent ates-Hay 
NICHOLLS GRAING MILLING COMPANY 
Santa Feat 25th St. Los Angeles, Cellif, 


BAG 


AND 


Co. us 
INC. 
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Feedstuffs 


The Allen & Wheeler Co. of Troy, 
Ohio, report a good demand for feed 
stuffs. 


The Splinter Feed Mill at Hazel Green, 
Wis., which was recently burned to the 
ground, will be rebuilt. 


Speaker Bros., Richmond, IIl., have 
sold their feed, flour and custom grind- 
ing business to G. F. Strand, who will 
operate under his own name. 


A. W. Bosworth, manager of the Mem- 
phis office, Cereal Byproducts Co., has 
returned from St. Louis, where he at- 
tended a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. The concern specializes in cereal 
by-products and alfalfa meal to mixed 
feed manufacturers. Mr. Bosworth re- 
ports good prospects for business in 
1925. 


The Smith-Estes Brokerage Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., has been organized as a part- 
nership firm composed of W. B. Estes 
and W. C. Smith. A brokerage and 
storage business in feed, grain, hay, and 
fiour will be done by the new firm. The 
address of the firm will be Curtis street 
at 260 Peter street and Southern Rail- 
way tracks. 


The Feed Dealers’ Association Credit 
Bureau of Kansas City, Mo., at its an- 
nual meeting January 8, elected officers 
as follows: B. D. Nathan, president; 
George W. Sellers, vice president; L. 
C. Worth, treasurer; F. R. Warrick, 
secretary; J. R. Blacker, N. H. Vaugh- 
an, Oscar Bauer, John Weise and C. S. 
Scott, directors. 


THE CANADIAN FEED MARKET. 

Toronto, Can.—Mill feed prices con- 
tinue to advance, although actual trad- 
ing is reported to have fallen off some- 
what, according to retail information. 
Retailers claim that prices have ad- 
vanced to such a height that trade is 
curtailed. Millers claim, however, that 
there is little likelihood of lower prices, 
as the export demand is likely to re- 
main strong owing to the recognized 
shortage of corn and other principal 
feeds in the United States. Coarse grain 
prices are firm also, with a tendency to 
rise: Toronto and Montreal dealers re- 
port a fair demand. 


The demand for hay is duller than 
usual, both in the domestic and export 
markets. Only the best quality hay is 
marketable at the present time. Toronto 
and Montreal cash prices of car lots of 
mill feeds, bags included, ex-track, are 
quoted as follows: 

Bran, $35; shorts, $37; middlings, $43; 
feed flour, $54; No. 2 timothy hay, baled, 
ex-track, Toronto and Montreal, $13.50 
to $15.50 per ton; oat straw, $9 to $10. 

In the Maritime Provinces it is re- 
ported that the farms were never in 
better shape for spring cropping. Win- 
ter weather came sufficiently late to per- 
mit farmers to finish fall ploughing and 
other necessary fall work. The demand 
for feeding stuffs is dull in all the 
Maritime Provinces, prices for same be- 
ing considered altogether too high by 
the farmers. The tendency is to feed 
crushed oats of home production, with 
turnips in place of mill-feeds. 

In Quebec in the dairy districts mill- 
feeds, oil cake and rough grains are in 
fair demand, and shipments of hay and 
grain are general now that sufficient 
snow has come to make good sleighing. 
There are reported large quantities of 


NEW ORLEANS 
aNDSAVANN AH 


BAGGING-TIES:- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


hay for sale throughout rural Quebec, 
but the trade is interested in only the 
best qualities. 

In Ontario the cold weather and snow 
falls has resulted in greater demand for 
feeding stuffs throughout the province. 
Mill-feeds, oil cake and rough grains are 
selling freely. Hay and straw of the 
best qualities and rough grains are be- 
ing shipped from the central and Hast- 
ern parts of the Province. 


Average Wholesale Prices. 


Cash, car lots or mixed car lots, point 
of shipment: 


Ont. Que. N.B. N.S 

Wheat, No. 1 feed, bulk, 
per” bu... heer eee 1.48 1.56 2.00 1.63 
Oats, No. 1 feed, bul 61 «2624 °2.68: 256 

Barley, No. 3 C. W., 
bulk 45)./<:.«0o ween .94 95 1.10. 149 
Corn; bulk: 2.t:). cane 1.38 1.47 2.60 1.63 
Buckwheat, bulk ..... -88 .96 1.00 1.00 

Bran, bagged, per 100 
$352" Fy see's wish osnin, a 1.68 1.75 2.00 1.80 
Shorts, bagged ....... 179° 1.80 2.10: - 1.96 
Middlings, bagged .... 2.04 1.85 2.40 2.20 
Feed, flour #2. 2 vscwer 2.53 2.75. 2.80 2.80 


Principal Canadian feed imports for 
the month of November, 1924, and the 
periods of eight months ending Novem- 
ber, 1924-23: 

8mos. 8 mos. 
Mo. of ending ending 
Nov.,1924. Nov.,1924. Nov.,1923. 
Indian corn not 

for distillation, 

DUS. Ge wereeieces 643,250 4,711,109 
Oilcake,cottonseed 

and cotton seed 

cake meal, cwt. 
Oileake, linseed 
and linseed oif- 
cake meal, cwt. 


4,566,708 


8,713 14,504 8,810 


6,909 
COTTON SEED MEAL. 


16,874 4,840 


Kansas Crry, Jan. 10.—The only new 
feature in the cotton seed meal and cake 
market this week was a let-up in the 
Galveston export demand, with conse- 
quent larger offerings northward by 
Texas mills. The Texas carlot price 
was reduced $1 a ton, to $39. Oklahoma 
mills were not out of the predicament 
they got into by overselling for De- 
cember delivery, but there was some 
reselling by holders of Oklahoma con- 
tracts, which broke prices 50c a ton, to 
$40.50@41. Different points in Arkansas 
had plenty of meal for sale. They made 
a, concession of 50c and offered at $38.50 
@39.50. It could not be said that the 
feeding demand had recovered the ac- 
tivity it lost just before and during 
the holidays. Evidently the big stocks 
secured have not been used up. This is 
fortunate for feeders, as the recent mild 
weather has made bad roads for hauling 
meal or anything else. 

There is practically no change to re- 
port on the linseed meal situation. Prices 
remain too high for cattle feeders. Min- 
neapolis asked $47.50@48 a ton, or a 
shade more than a week ago. Kansas 
City dealers offered the product at the 
old price, $51.80 for carlots. Very few 
sales were reported. 

Tankage was in fair request. Hog 
feeders paid the previous price, $60 a 
ton for carlots. Ton lots were $5 more. 
Meat scrap was steady, at $70 and $75, 
according to quantity. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10. — We 
have had some violent fluctuations in 
the flaxseed markets of the Northwest 
this last week. May seed has been as 
high as 3.12 and as low as 3.01. At the 
moment of writing it is 3.07, or one 
cent lower than a week ago. 

The Argentine has also been up and 
down during the past week, and is three 
cents lower than a week ago. Ship- 
ments of seed from Argentina are not 
large, with small quantities coming to 
the United States. 

There has been an increase in the 
acreage in India of 138,000 acres. Ship- 
ments of seed to Europe from India in 
1924 were 13,096,000 bushels and 14,- 
876,000 bushels in 1928. Russia, which 


are reported as generally good. 
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SUCCE§S Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 
None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


| UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


some time before the war exported from 
10,000,000 bushels to 15,000,000 bushels 
per year, has since the revolution only 
shipped small quantities, and this year 
it will only amount to a few hundred 
thousand bushels. 

In the early fall every one thought 
with a thirty million bushel crop of 
flaxseed we would have low prices, but 
seed has gone up without a hitch to 
more than three dollars. The crop has 
been easily absorbed and the crushers 
are now looking around for additional 
supplies, and with a much smaller crop 
in Argentina, it looks as though we will 
have keen competition with Europe for 
our spring and summer needs.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company. 


FUNK REPRESENTS FARMERS. 


An interesting outgrowth of the ac- 
livities of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., recently appeared in the 
appointment of E. D. Funk as repre- 
sentative of 63,000 farmers to the chair- 
manship of a sub-committee to investi- 


gate the desirability of purchasing 
stock in the Grain Marketing Co. His 
associates on the committee are 


| Charles B. Stewart of Lincoln, Neb., 
and W. R. Crowther of Golden City, 
Mo. Their report will soon be ready, 
but prior to its completion, comment is 
being invited from those who wish to 
be heard, addressing E. D. Funk at 
Bloomington, Ill. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 

New York, Jan. 12.—United Kingdom: 
The linseed situation during the past 
week has been somewhat easier with 
more selling pressure in evidence from 
Indian shippers, while Plata seed has 
been meeting with only a slow trade. 

Linseed oil trade has been variable, 
but the consumers’ buying appeared bet- 
ter toward the close of the week. 

Cotton oil supplies are scarce, but the 
demand for this article is very small. 

India: Crop prospects in this country 
Ship- 
ments of linseed this week amount te 
172,000 bushels compared with 52,000 
bushels last week. 

Argentina: Markets for linseed in this 
country have been quieter. Country of- 
fers are increasing and the interior 
movement of seed is enlarging with port 
stocks gradually increasing. Clearances 
are expected to be larger from now on. 
The foreign demand recently has been 
less active. 


SOY BEANS. 

The growing popularity of soy beans 
as a farm crop and soy bean meal as a 
standard ingredient in mixed feeds has 
earned deserved prominence in this col- 
umn. A situation has arisen, particu- 
larly in Missouri and southwestern 
states, where the crop has been almost 

_ entirely consumed as hay and feed, re- 
sulting in a consequent shortage in 
seeds. It has been necessary to buy 
from outside markets the popular vari- 

| eties, Laredo and Ootatan, at prices 

_ranging up to $13 per bushel. Virginia 

_and southeastern states are likewise 

| paying high seed prices up to $6 a 

bushel. Developments of soy bean pro- 

/ duction have shown the importance of 

| selecting seed of a proper sort for var- 

ious localities. Early yellows go well 
in Kentucky, but Mississippi, Georgia 
| and such states prefer Laredos and 
Ootatans, with some demand for Sa- 
bies, Wilsons and Ebonies. 

In the middle west, the early popu- 
larity of Hollybrooks has changed to 
Manchus, which are not quite so late. 
Present prices for them are about 
$1.70 per bushel for good grades. 

Comment has been made here rela- 


822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Il. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E, St. Louis, Il. 


tive to government soy bean grades 
which are intended to cover moisture, 
weed seeds, splits and dockage. These 
tentative grades, on which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is working, are now 
being used in some places and their 
purpose is to encourage growers and 
handlers, showing leniency in the trade 
and hence, little disturbance of present 
marketing methods. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


Demand for oil meal has been fair 
although not exceedingly heavy. Export 
demand is light and foreign markets 
are somewhat lower. It is rumored 
that some Canadian linseed meal has 
been offered in Minneapolis at a shade 
under domestic prices, but in spite of 
these conditions mills are holding their 
prices firm. Our quotations however, 
are on the same basis as last week and 
are under mill prices.—The Bertley Bul- 
letin, Chicago, Jan. 10. 


FEED MARKETS. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Jan. 10.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton: Spring bran, $39.50@40; winter bran, 
none offering; middlings, $42.50@45; mixed 


feed, $41@47; red dog, $51; gluten feed, 
$49.75; gluten meal, $53.70; hominy feed, 
$55.50; stock feed, $52.50; oat hulls, re- 


ground, $18.50; cottonseed meal, $43@49.75; 
ilnseed meal, $52@52.50. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 10.—Despite the fact 
that the millfeed market here was oppres- 
sively quiet last week, quotations closed 
firm and generally stronger with the ex- 
ception of the brans, which recorded de- 
clines of approximately $1 each. The con- 
sumers seem increasingly reluctant to buy 
at present high prices and predictions are 
that the present level will not only be 
maintained but increased throughout the 
winter. Current quotations are: Winter 
bran, $32@33; spring bran, $32@33; stand- 
ard middlings, $35.50@36; flour middlings, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $42@43.50; rye feed, 
$33@33.50; linseed oil meal, $47.50@49; cot- 
tonseed meal, $43.50@47.50; hominy feed, 
$48@48.50; reground oat feed, $13@14; glu- 


ten feed, 30 days, $40.80; all in 100-lb. 
sacks, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 10.—The millfeed market 
was quotable firm during the week, due 
mainly to the relatively higher prices 
asked by mills, but the demand hardly 
warranted any advance as the market was 
extremely dull and draggy. Offerings on 
track sold very slowly and retail dealers 
here and at country points especially com- 
plained of slower buying and that con- 
sumers were feeding more hay and all 
cheaper feeds which they had on hand. 
Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft 
winter wheat bran, $35.50@36; hard winter 
wheat bran, $35.50@36; standard middlings, 
$38.50@39; soft wheat middlings, $39.50@40; 
gray hard middlings, $39.50@40; mixed 
feed, $37.50@38; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $30@ 
31; hominy feed, $51@52. 

NEW YORK. 


New York, Jan. 10.—Advances approxi- 
mating 50c to $1 per ton were named in 
both city and Western feeds. While busi- 
ness was not heavy, Western mills were 
understood to be sold on contract for the 
balance of the month and were asking a 
premium of $1 to $2 per ton for February 
delivery. City bran was quoted at $39, 
middlings $42 and red dog $51, while West- 
ern bran ruled at $39, middlings $42 and 
red dog $50.25@50.50 per ton. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Jan. 10.—The feed market con- 
tinues quiet and in some sections is show- 
ing easiness. Cottonseed meal continues 
in disappointing demand and quotations 
today were reported as about $38 for 41 
per cent and $40 for 43, both asked prices, 
with bidders trying to do a little business 
about a dollar cheaper. Millfeed has been 
quiet and only a shade better than the 
recent low, when wheat, bran sold at $33 
and gray shorts at $38. Asked prices are 
now $33.50@34 for the former and $38.50@ 
39 for the latter, but buyers are showing 


little interest. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Jan. 10.—Values on wheat 
feeds and hominy feed continue firm un- 
der light spot offerings and a fair demand 
in a jobbing way. Gluten feed is firmer, 
but selling sparingly. Dried beet pulp in 
fair demand. Alfalfa meal quiet. Quota- 
tions follow: Spring wheat bran, per ton, 
100-lb. sacks, $38@38.50; Western mid- 
dlings, per ton, 100-Ib. sacks, $39@39.50; 
city mills winter wheat bran, per ton, 100- 
Ib. sacks, $39.50@40; hominy feed, per ton, 
$50@51; gluten feed, per ton, $47.50@48; 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO.. 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr.,; Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 
Charcoal Supply Co. 

1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ann MIT LL FEED BUYERS snes 


re profiting by a special servic 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
24 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MMM 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


i 


5 


MIXED CARS 


Bran, Midds, Hominy, 
Poultry Feeds, Grain 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Milwaukee 


CORN-CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _In the Corn Belt. 


alfalfa meal, per ton, $32@33; dried beet 
pulp, per ton, $38@40. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 9.—The market for 
foodstuffs is dull and weak with prices in 
most instances a shade lower. Offerings 
are moderate, but demand is limited. Buy- 
ers in the country are not operating, but 
holders at Buffalo and vicinity are loosen- 
ing up and are making concessions from 
current quotations in order to stimulate 
business, hence the unsettled condition of 
the market. We quote soft winter bran at 


ID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 
MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 

2000 East Grand Ave, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Kydes, Cam Cb Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


FLAX SEED 


Whole and Ground 
Specializing in Seed and Feed Trade 
FOR 35 YEARS 
H. TRILLING & CO. 

1825 So. Canal St., Chicago 


$38.50@39.50; winter middlings, $42; spring 
bran, Western shipment, $38; standard 
middlings, W. S., $41; flour middlings, W. 
S., $44@46; red dog, W. S., $49@50; low 
grade flour, W. S., $59@60; rye middlings, 
W. S., $40; reground oats feed, $16@27; 
fine yellow hominy, W. S., $51.70@52; fine 
white hominy, W. S., $54@55; cottonseed 
meal, 36% protein, W. S., $43; cottonseed 
meal, 41% protein, W. S., $45.75. 
DULUTH. 

Duluth, Jan. 10.—Apart from bran prices 
in millfeeds gained from 50c@$1 on this 
market during the last week. Ground feeds 
are unchanged. Dealers experienced a bet- 
ter demand from over the territory, with 
cattle feeders coming in more freely. Pro- 
ductions of the mills were in good volume. 
Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, $32; 
shorts, $35; red dog, $43.50; Boston mixed, 
$35.50; flour middlings, $38; ground oats, 
$37; No. 1 ground feed, $43.50; No. 2 ground 
feed, $41.75; No. 3 ground feed, $40.25; 
rece corn, $46.75;. coarse corn meal, 
q «fo 
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DRIED B PROCESS PURE 


FD BUTTERMILIA 


SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 
world. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


"SFO, 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Dept. 165 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE 
Coldpressed Cake, Linseed Meal, Tankage 


Write or wire for delivered prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
837 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jake Maarer, Gen. Mgr. J. H. Cartland, Sales Mgr 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Bldg. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


RICE BRAN 


24% Protein and Fat Guaranteed 
Write for prices 


SOUTHERN RICE MILLING CO., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 


Delivered in Carload or Less 
than Carload Quantities 


The P 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. Use our liner advertising department 


to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 
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SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito San—A. K.—Ebony 


Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early Yellow 


WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, carlots or less. 
WANTED—We have a soy bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 
unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 


22,000 Acres, 


Established 1824. 
Bloomington, III. 


An Essential 


Experimental feeding and the facts 
thus. established have proved that a 
perfectly balanced ration must contain 
protein, vitamines and minerals. Tomco 
Calcium Carbonate Dust is now rec- 
ognized by leading feed manufacturers 
as ideal for mixtures. It supplies the 
essential mineral content—it is of high- 
est purity—it is powdered exceptionally 
fine and is absolutely free from mois- 
ture, being artificially dried. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Ohio Marble Company 


187 Ash St. Piqua, Ohio 


Our Specially Prepared 


STEAM BONE MEAL 


FOR FEEDING PURPOSES 


We specialize in spe- 
cially prepared steam bone 
meals that have been so 
especially prepared, han- 
dled, dried and ground as 
to make them absolutely 
safe for feeding purposes, 
to be used as supplements 
in mineral feeds, dairy 
feeds, chicken feeds and 
calf meals. Write today 
for full information. Sam- 
ples and prices on request. 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
4152 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Il. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Feed—Grain—Hay 
Mixed Cars If Desired 


Consignments Solicited 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WIS. 


MILWAUKEE - 


MRS. W. O. GREENE DIES. 


Mrs. W. O. Greene, wife of W. O. 
Greene, president of the Cereal By-Prod- 
ucts Co., passed on Jan. 10th at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in St. Louis, after a 
short illness. The trade generally 
know “Bill” Greene and are sorry to 
hear of his loss. Mrs. Greene is to be 
buried at her old home, Urbana, Ohio, 
Tuesday, Jan. 13th. 


NEW PACKING PLANT AT SIOUX 
FALLS. 

Operations have commenced in the 
new $200,000 beef house of John Morrell 
& Co., packers at Sioux Falls, S. D. This 
is the second large addition to be com- 
pleted this year, a $150,000 unit being 
opened last summer. The company also 
announced excavation had been started 
on a $150,000 pork plant to be completed 
next spring. 


—-~ 


ARKANSAS LARGE FEED 
BUYER. 

About $20,000,000 a year for millfeeds 
and mixed feeds is spent by Arkansas, 
according to the annual report of James 
G. Ferguson, commissioner of agricul- 
ture for the state. Most of these feeds 


come from Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Manufacturers and distributors 
are urged by the commissioner to ob- 
serve the Arkansas law with reference 
to guanantees of protein, fat, fiber, and 
weights. A very strict supervision is 
kept over shipments. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


Standard middlings are a little firmer 
and bran a little weaker, flour middlings 
and red dog remain steady. The grain 
markets at this writing are much firmer 
and mill feeds sympathize with them in 
some respects especially for certain 
grades of mill feeds. The demand for 
bran in particular is anything but good. 


There is a little better demand for 
standard middlings. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $30; standard 


middlings, $34; flour middlings, $37; 
red dog, $41 to $42. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $32.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.60; flour middlings, $39.60; 
red dog, $43.60 to $44.60. 

Kansas Criry.—Bran, 
shorts, $34. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $32.65; gray shorts, 
$36.40. 


$30.25; gray 


ALFALFA MEAL. 

Hortpine Firm. Limited selling and 
limited buying but the hay market has 
tendencies to hold the meal market 
steady. Nominally quoted second hand 
bag basis, choice, $30; No. 1, $28.75; No. 
2, $25.75, Chicago basis. Fine ground 
grades, $3 per ton more in most cases. 

REGROUND Oat FrEp.—Mills are not 
very willing to sell unless they can get 
substantial premiums over what  re- 
sellers are asking. Resellers are ask- 
ing nominally reground oat feed, $13; 
unground oat hulls, $14 for prompt 30- 
day shipment. 50c additional for each 
succeeding month asked. 

LINSEED Om Merat.— Market un- 
changed, with some of the mills asking 
slightly higher prices than the week 
previous. Retailers are making the 
most attractive offers. Nominally Chi- 
cago basis, $47.75; Minneapolis basis, 
$46.75 to $47. Mills are ranging from $1 
to $2 a ton higher dependent upon who 
quotes and how anxious they are to sell. 
In bulk, where available, $2 per ton less. 

GLUTEN FrEp.—Eastern demand is not 
nearly as heavy as it was the same time 
a year.ago. Other sections of the coun- 
try, however, report a very satisfactory 
business. Mixed feed manufacturers 
have not ordered beyond January ship- 
ment, and are only taking the product 
as it is required. Quotations follow: 
Gluten feed in bulk $38 a ton, sacked 
$40.80; gluten meal of 40 per cent pro- 
tein $46.80 in sacks, $44 in bulk. 

DrieD BuTTERMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
6%c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 8 cents. 

CorronsEED Mrat.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop with resulting heavy produc- 
tion of seed and surplus stocks are the 
main influences in the market. Meal is 
nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $46. 

PACKERS’ Propucts. — Demand is 
steady and market continues firm, al- 
though no change in prices has occurred 
as yet. Prices are as follows: Meat 
scraps in carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $65 
@70 a ton; 60 per cent protein digester 
tankage, $60; raw bone meal, $55. 

CHarcoaL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@88 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50 Ib., 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 
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ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, Jan. 10.—Manufacturers 
reported continued fair buying of alfalfa 
meal this week, with orders from mixed 
feed interests for January, February 
and March shipment. Choice was held 
firmly at $28@29 per ton in car lots. 
Evidently No. 1 had been quoted too 
high, as it was offered 50c lower, at 
$25.50@26.50. The range on No. 2 
was from $22.50 to $23.50 and No. 3 sold 
at $22@23. Consumption of hay stocks 
has been going on during the period of 
light receipts. Millers are anxious to 
see a larger run of hay from the coun- 
try, with possibly reduced prices... 

In the molasses-grain feed trade fair 
buying of poultry, dairy, horse and other 
feeds was announced by manufacturers. 
There has been a distinct improvement 
in the new year, yet the mills are not 
rushed. Most prices were unchanged, 
but there were instances of weekly ad- 
vances of 50c to $1 a ton. Feeds in car- 
lots were quoted as follows: Dairy, 
$37@49; cattle, $38@47; hog, $45@54; 
pig, $73; horse and mule, $33.50@48.50; 
alfalfa-molasses, $27.50@35; scratch 
poultry, $49.75@56.25; mash poultry, $54 
@81.50. 


ALFALFA CAMPAIGN IN WIS- 
CONSIN. 


Barron county, Wisconsin, among oth- 
er sections of the state, has underway 
a campaign to increase the alfalfa acre- 
age and to emphasize the value of lime 
to sweeten the soil in preparation for 
alfalfa. At a recent meeting Western 
Woodward, of Bloomer, Wis., discussed 
the subject of alfalfa as follows: “Sow 
alfalfa with a nurse crop of barley, 
three to four pecks to the acre. If the 
season has a large rainfall, cut the bar- 
ley for grain. If a dry season is pres- 
ent it is best perhaps to lose the barley 
rather than to risk the alfalfa crop, and 
in this case cut the barley for hay. Be 
sure to inoculate, as right here may be 
the source of failure. After inoculat- 
ing, plant the seed as soon as possi- 
ble, not later than twelve hours at the 
most. Do not let sunlight strike the 
seed at any time after inoculating and 
cover at once after planting, dragging 
only lightly, however, so as not to bury 
the seed too deep.” 


FLOUR FROM ALFALFA. 


An almost unbelievable number of 
foods and other products can be made 
from alfalfa. A westerner who is in- 
terested in the manufacture of break- 
fast foods some time ago made the 
startling announcement that he could 
make at least seventy-five different 
kinds of candy from alfalfa. It is also 
contended that an excellent grade of 
sirup can be made from this legume. 
The man mentioned is so enthusiastic 
with respect to his experiments with 
alfalfa that he is reported to be plan- 
ning to establish a mill for the manu- 
facture of alfalfa flour, which, he 
claims, will be found to be superior to 
all other flours for baking. At the 
present time, this man has been turn- 
ing out a balanced ration for live stock 
from alfalfa at his mills in Montana. 


HANDLING ALFALFA FOR HAY. 


It is of primary importance in cut- 
ting alfalfa for the hay markets that 
the leaves must be saved. By cutting 
late, after the alfalfa is in full bloom, 
there is a loss on two crops; the late 
cut hay is stemmy because the leaves 
have fallen off, and woody because ‘it 
is too ripe; cutting the new set of 
shoot delays the next crop, and allows 
the weeds to get a start. The leaves 
are much more easily saved if the hay 
is cut early, as they do not drop off so 


Alfalfa Department 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


readily. When the alfalfa plant is ma- 
ture the leaves drop off the same as 
from trees in the fall. Late cutting and 
careless handling often reduce the 
value of the crop. one-half. Alfalfa 
should be cut just as the new shoots 
are well started. The leaves of alfalfa 
contain nearly four times as much pro- 
tein as the stems, a ton of dried alfalfa 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay General Office: 


(65) 25 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa 


Manufactured by 


Meal 


The Denver Alfalfa 


Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


Sales Office 


leaves containing as much protein as 
2,800 pounds of bran. 


Mr. Feed Dealer: 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company cricazo, 
SRT ERG 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


Better Than Corn — 
Costs Much Less — 
Produces Better Results 


With corn at its present high cost—much of it soft and immature and only| about 
50 per cent efficient in food value, every farmer and hog raiser will be keenly inter- 
ested in the letter below. It is from a prominent farmer who years ago found a profit- 
able way out of a similar situation, a way which cut down his feed cost and produced 
better results, not only when corn was high, crop poor or short, but better at all times. 
Just read his letter: 


The Quaker Oats Company, 


Gentlemen: ‘I have been feeding Sugared Schumacher Feed to my 
pigs this year just as I have done for several years past and they are doing 
splendidly. Last year I was tempted to go back to the old style of feeding 
them corn, but now I am qualified to say that Sugared Schumacher Feed 
is not only a great deal cheaper on the basis of cost of gains, but it also 
gives better results, in that it tends to grow the hogs at the same time it 
fattens them, which has a great deal to do with economy of feeding.”’ 


GEO. HENNING, Springville, Iowa. 


Mr. Henning is one of thousands who have broken away from the old fallacy that corn 
alone is the best and ONLY feed you need to raise hogs. They have found that 
Sugared Schumacher Feed, fed alone to growing pigs and with corn to fattening hogs, 
materially lessens the feed cost and produces much better results. 


You don’t need to worry about the soft corn situation or the shortage and high price 
of corn, as far as feeding hogs is concerned. Sugared Schumacher Feed is “‘the friend 
in need” and will enable you to get your hogs to market much quicker and at far less 
cost than you can do it on corn alone. The reason for this is because Sugared 
Schumacher Feed is a variety feed, a blend of choice products of corn, oats, wheat, 
barley and the right amount of molasses. It is tasty, palatable—contains lime, phos- 
phorus — a balanced feed which supplies all the necessary essentials not contained 
in corn alone, and as Mr. Henning says: “tends to grow hogs at the same time it 
helps to fatten them.” 


The way to solve this present feed problem is to start feeding Sugared Schumacher 
Feed RIGHT NOW, with corn if you have it, and see for yourself how much 
cheaper and better your results will be. Your dealer can supply you, if not, write to us. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Dept. CB, — Address Chicago, U. S. A. 


Above we show the first of a series of advertisements on Sugared Schumacher 
Feed that will appear each month in a big list of farm papers and hog papers. 
A similar big campaign will be run on Sugared Schumacher Feed for dairy 
cows. Our 1925 advertising campaign will be fully 100% greater than last 
season. 


This means that Sugared Schumacher Feed is going to be a big factor in the 
GREATER business and GREATER profits of the wise dealers who sell 
Sugared Schumacher Feed. If you are not handling Sugared Schumacher 
Feed now, write us for our attractive proposition for dealers. 


LAMAR, COLO. 36g PIERCE BLD 


Address 


U.S.A. 
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Hay Department 


MORE HAY THAN USUAL. 

Morra, N. Y.—There is more hay than 
usual in this section this year but it is 
moving very slowly. The average qual- 
ity would not grade in the city markets 
over No. 3 but most of the hay here that 
is sold goes to the lumber camps and 
other Adirondack points.—C. EF. Brush & 
Son, Inc., EH. G. Brush. 


HAY MAN RETIRES. 

T. A. Jennings, of the well known 
firm of T. A. Jennings & Sons, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., and for the past 31 
years actively identified with the firm, 
has retired... A new firm has been or- 
ganized by Clyde Jennings, one of the 
sons, and reincorporated under the firm 
name of T. A. Jennings Sons and capi- 
talized at $75,000. The officers of the 
new firm are: Clyde Jennings, presi- 


dent; J. Dillard Jennings, vice presi- 
dent, and Irwin G. Trent, secretary- 
treasurer. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Demand continued firm throughout 
the week on all sound grades of tame 
hay and also on prairie. A feature of 
the market was the excellent business 
done in No. 2 and 3 grades. Buyers 
are after the cheaper hays of sound 
quality, as grain prices are high, and 
the economies are being made in hay. 
This is a desirable situation from the 
standpoint of Chicago handlers, be- 
cause much of the hay arriving has 
been short of No. 1 quality and it will 
help to relieve them of these stocks. 
No. 1 quality hay always has a market, 
as there is not very much of it arriving, 
and the normal demand for this quality 
easily absorbs the receipts. Straw re- 
ceipts were more liberal and the mar- 
ket was easier. Marsh hay was in de- 


ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 


inand. Choice alfalfa was wanted, but 
there is only a moderate inquiry for 
cther grades. 

Bridge & Leonard reports that the 
run of hay last week was rather good in 
quality. Demand was good for the fair- 
ly heavy receipts. Country loading 
continues moderate in volume, making 
a firm market. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


It is said that stocks of alfalfa hay 
put up in Kansas City last fall remain 
liberal, though some holders report a 
fair reduction. 

J. A. Brubaker reports an expanding 
southern demand for timothy hay, with 
New Orleans and Mobile the best buy- 
ers. Mr. Brubaker is a believer in an 
early spring this year, as an offset to 
the late one in 1924. “In this event,” 
he said Thursday, “brown alfalfa hay 
will go begging. There is a large 
amount of this hay yet to be moved.” 

G. F. Kellogg, in charge of the Kan- 
sas City branch office of the hay, seed 
and feed division of the Department of 
Agriculture, announced this week that 
a hearing on the tentative grades of al- 
falfa hay would be held in the near fu- 
ture. The date may be set for the lat- 
ter part of January. . An expert from 
Washington will take the testimony. 
The grades will not become effective 
until after the 1925 harvest. 

“Twenty dollars a ton for No. 2 al- 
falfa hay is an attractive price to a far- 
mer,’ say Ray O. North Wednesday. ‘Tf 
the country roads freeze up again there 
will be a big movement, especially from 
Nebraska. I don’t believe present 
prices would stand the pressure. How- 
ever, the roads since the January thaw 
developed have become very bad. If 
this condition continues, we need not 
expect much hay. Of course, prices 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and | 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


le ene bic 
102 N.Ciark St.  Chieage, Ill. 
Solicits your business 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited. Market information furalshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 
HAY and STRAW 


74 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Sollcited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 


By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


(Gmpan a 


Raselesis=Shippers 
Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


will remain firm in the face of scarcity, 
and they might go higher.” 

Only twenty votes were cast in the 
annual election of the Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association January 6. 
Newton C. Campbell was the unani- 
mous choice for president. This year 
will make five and one-half terms for 
him. J. D. Cole graduated from the 
second to the first vice presidency. B. 
F. Tyler was elected second vice presi- 
dent without opposition. Three direc- 
tors were chosen, as follows: C. M. 
Funk, J. M. Hail and G. E. Curtis. 
There are three hold-overs. The arbi- 
tration committee will consist of Paul 
Campbell, P. H. Crane and E. A. Fitz- 
gerald. 


WASHINGTON HAY MOVEMENT 
HEAVY. 


Shipments of hay from the Walla 
Walla district of Washington are above 
normal due to the demand elsewhere, 
and a shortage is feared by March un- 
less shipments are reduced. No. 1 first 
cutting alfalfa is bringing $17 per ton, 
an advance of $1 during the past month. 


MISSOURI HAY REPORT. 


Missouri hay acreages in all classes 
was increased and the state average 
vield was better in 1924 than last year, 
iuereasing the total tonnage. Hay 
crops in the southern counties were 
good, but not so satisfactory in the 
northwest. 

The leading hay counties are Harri- 
son, Sullivan, Macon, Johnson, Bates 
and Putnam in acreages, and the best 
yields were secured in Pemiscot, Mis- 
sissippi, Atchison, Buchanan, Holt, An- 
drew and: Jackson, all counties in which 
a large portion of alfalfa is raised in 
the total hay acreage. 

The leaders in total hay production 
are Harrison, Livingston, Cass, Char- 
ton, Sullivan, Bates and Lafayette. 

These statistics are subject to revi- 
sion in certain counties- when final re- 
ports shall have been received on acre- 
age listings from the township and 
county assessors under the returns pe- 
riod by Farm Census law ending Febru 
ary 1. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


Wintry weather prevailing over a 
large portion of the United States had 
a strengthening influence of the hay 
market during the week ending January 
10, according to the Department of Ag- 
viculture. Snow over most of the range 
in the great Western grazing districts 
caused a continuation of rather heavy 
feeding in that territory. Pastures 
showed some improvement in the 
Southeast by reason of abundant rains 
during the last few weeks but contin- 
ued poor to only fair in the Central 
and Western Gulf states, resulting in 
an increased demand for hay in that 
territory. 

Bad condition of the country roads 
caused by the snow and wintry weather 
was reflected in lighter receipts at prac- 
tically all the markets. Good grades of 
timothy hay were scarce and wanted 
and even the lower grades were well 
absorbed, with the exception of one 
or two markets. 

At Boston there was some accumula- 
tion of hay which was lower than No. 2 
grade, but the market was firm for the 
better grades. Buyers, however, were 
confining their purchases to their imme- 
diate needs. Receipts at New York 
were scarcely equal to the requirements 
of the market and prices were ad- 
vanced $1 per ton for the best and me- 
dium grades. Heavy snows prevented 
the delivery of hay by truck and deal- 
ers’ stocks were running very low. 
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We have a steady demand for 
Grain—Mill Feed—Hay 


LICHTENBERG & SON. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HAY and OATS 


SHIPPERS 


CALLIARI BROS. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Ask for quotations - Fancy Mill Oats, Screenings 


562 Corn 
a ham 
Write for 


HAY Shippers  Oivtations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


No RTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 


Receipts of hay at Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh were very light and the mar- 
ket held firm but prices were but little 
changed. Recent cold weather caught 
dealers with light stocks and shippers 
were being pressed to fill their con- 
tracts. All grades were in good demand 
at Cincinnati, but preference was 
shown for No. 2 and No. 3 hay, because 
of the discount at which these hays 
were selling under the higher grades. 

The market at Chicago and St. Louis 
was also very firm because of light re- 
ceipts and best grades of timothy sold 
at slightly higher prices. Prairie hay 
was also in good demand at these mar- 
kets and receipts of all kinds were 
readily absorbed. 

Alfalfa markets were more active be- 
cause of the increased demand from all 
sources. Mills advanced their prices 
and took more hay than earlier in the 
season. Dairies were also active buy- 
ers, while feeders took the medium 
grades and the brown feeding alfalfa. 
There was a better demand at Kansas 
City for alfalfa from the south and 
southeast, while western feeders took 
good amounts of both prairie and alfal- 
fa with markets in that territory. Some 
Washington state alfalfa was being 
shipped into California for local con- 
sumption and also for shipment to goy- 
ernment posts over seas. 


A GREAT PUZZLE. 


“The Great Puzzle’—Not the Cross 
Word variety but the future hay values 
and the amount of hay held back for 
higher prices is indeed a great puzzle, 

Judging from the number of letters 
coming to us, each advising fifty te 
three hundred or more tons of hay for 
which they are trying to find a market 
indicates a greater surplus than we had 
anticipated. This together with pros: 
pects of an early spring gives one a 
rather bearish feeling, but if we were 
assured the winter would be prolonged 
as it has been doing we would have 
something definite on which to base an 
opinion.—J. A. Brubaker & Co. 


STATE HAY GRADES USED IN 
WASHINGTON. 


At the present time, the State of 
Washington is using its own grades for 


hay, instead of the federal grades 
placed into effect on February, 1924. 
The inspection of hay at shipping 


points is stated to be a beneficial and 
highly popular state service. Fees 
are charged, covering all costs of the 
inspection, which are turned back to 
the state treasury, fully offsetting ap- 
propriations for this work. During the 
first six months of the year there were 
3,389 carloads of hay inspected. The 
same inspection service also has super- 
vision over warehouses licensed by the 
state. During the period of July 1, 
1922, to June 30, 1923, there were re- 
ceived in these licensed warehouses 
20,909,133 bushels of wheat; and from 
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July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, 42,344,328 
bushels of wheat, besides other grains. 


HAY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Jan. 10.—The Milwaukee hay market 
continued comparatively inactive through- 
out the past week. 
“small and the demand almost negligible. 
Current quotations per ton are: No. 1 
timothy, $17@18; No. 2 timothy, $15@16; 
No. 1 mixed, $16@16.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$15@16; sample hay, $8@10; marsh feeding, 


$12; packing, $11; rye straw, $10@10.50; 
oat straw, $10@10.50. 
TOLEDO. 


Jan. 12.—The hay market remains in the 
rut it has been in for several weeks and 
dealers are not, very optimistic about the 
future. Prices have been maintained at 
the same levels for months. Terminal 
jmarkets are getting a little trade just 
now, though the demand here is very 
| quiet. Too much hay, say dealers, and 
jabout all that can be done is to sit tight 
jand await developments. 
| Prices for the past week were as fol- 
\lows: No. 1 timothy, $15; No. 2 timothy, 
/$18; No. 1 light clover mixed, $14; No. 1 
jheavy clover mixed, $13; No. 1 clear clo- 
jver, $13; No. -1 first cutting alfalfa, $17; 
‘No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $23; sound 
ldry wheat straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, 
Toledo, per ton. 


$9.50, f. o. b. 
CINCINNATI. 


Jan. 13.—The hay market was materially 
Strengthened this week by light receipts 
and a broadened demand caused by the re- 
Jeent cold weather and generally low stocks 
of consumers, and prices for timothy, light 
mixed and clover advanced from 50c@$1 
per ton. The demand from shipping inter- 
‘ests with contracts to fill was especially 
spressing, but buying for local consumption 
was also much improved. An unusual con- 
dition was noted in the spirited bidding for 
jordinary quality, and neglect of top grades, 
and the preference shown by buyers for 
\No. 2 and even No. 3 grades because of 
‘the difference in price. High grades, how- 
ever, were scarce and accounted to some 
extent for the improved buying of the ordi- 
nary kinds. Country shippers in attend- 
ance at the sales this week reported con- 
siderable hay still on farms, but expressed 
the thought that the consumption gener- 
ally would be heavier during the winter 
and spring from the fact that other feed- 
ing material was so high as to make hay 
more economical of use. Timothy—No. 1, 
$19@19.50; No. 2, $17.50@18.50; No. 3, $15 


@16.50; threshed, $10@12; no grade, $11@ 
13. No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 1 light clover mixed, $18@19. 


Clover mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14.50 
‘@15.50; no grade, $11@13. Clover—No. 1, 
$18.50@19.50; No. 2, $15@17; no grade, $10 
,@12. Second cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $26@ 
128; No. 2, $22@24. First cutting alfalfa— 
No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, $16@18. Sound sam- 
ple grassy hay, $13@15. Straw—Wheat, 
$10.50@11.50; oats, $10@11; rye, $12@13. 


MEMPHIS. 


, Jan. 10.—Receipts of hay for the week 
totaled 59 cars and stock here is slightly 
larger, the trade estimating that sales and 
shipments have not been that much. Buy- 
ing continues only for necessities, although 
the market is steady at full quotations. 
No change has been made for the past 
week or so. Quote: Timothy—One, $24@ 
24.50; standard, $23@23.50; two, $22. Al- 
falfa—Choice, $32; one, $31; standard, $28 
@29; two, $23@23.50. 


NEW YORK. 


| Jan. 8.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port with latest quotations: 


Y Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons ..... 1,023 31 
Receipts last week..... cere. OLE 32 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 26,055 340 


_ Receipts have continued light at all har- 
vor points and prices show a further im- 
orovement over the week, especially at 
‘Brooklyn, where offerings are way be- 
ow requirements and buyers bidding for 
aecessary supplies. 

_At Manhattan offerings are likewise very 
ight and prices have improved accordingly, 
the stocks on hand being barely equal to 
che demand. 

The heavy storm at the close of last 

week, during which eleven inches of snow 
ell in the Metropolitan district, has made 
‘rucking exceedingly difficult and in con- 
sequence the movement of hay from rail- 
‘oad terminals has been greatly restricted. 
The straw situation continues weak and 
lull, with values nominal. 
i, Federal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $27; No. 2, $25@ 
26; No. 3, $23@24. Light clover mixed— 
‘No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $23@24; No. 3, $20@ 
v1. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $23@24; 
No. 2, $20@21. Light grass mixed—wNo. 1, 
325@26; No. 2, $23@24; No. 3, $20@21. 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $20@21. Rye 
htraw, $15@16. 


KANSAS CITY. 

Jan. 10.—An all-around increase in hay 
‘eceipts this week raised the total to 722 
cars, nearly double those of a week ago. 
|The movement was 202 cars larger than 
he total reported a year ago. In view 
of the bad country roads the arrivals were 
surprising, but recent higher prices were 
‘esponsible. 

Alfalfa started the week with 106 cars 
ind the total for six days was 474. The 
nitial pressure of offerings was too much 
or the demand and a 50c reduction in 
wrices followed. There were fairly free 
sales thereafter, with dairy grades scarce 
ind wanted. On Saturday the whole mar- 


Receipts were very’ 
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ket became slow and grades from No. 1 
downward suffered a further loss. For 
the week the decline was 50c@$1 a ton. 

Prairie arrivals were 183 cars, as against 
99 a week ago. Including some shipping 
business, there was an active demand for 
sound hay, with good color. Stock yards 
interests were the best buyers and they 
seemed to have been filled up by the final 
day. No price changes were recorded. 

Varieties of tame hay offered, exclusive 
of alfalfa, made receipts of 65 cars. Tim- 
othy comprised the bulk. There was a 
slight improvement in the southern de- 
mand for this ‘hay. Clover mixed and 
clover sold well. Prices generally were 
unchanged. 

Straw to the amount of 18 cars arrived. 
As the total was twice as large as a week 
ago, the market weakened nearly 50c a 
ton. Stock yards people and packers were 
the main buyers. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City. 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $27@28.50; choice, 
$24.50@26.50; No. 1, $22.50@24; standard, 
$19.50@22; No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $14@16.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $11.50@12.50; No. 2, $10@ 
11; No. 8, $8@9.50; packing, $6.50@7.50. 


Timothy—No. 1, $16.50@17.50; standard, 
$15.50@16; No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $12.50@ 
Clover mixed—Light, $16.50@17; No. 1, 


$15@16; No. 2, $12@14.50. 
Clover—No. 1, $16@18; No. 2, $12@15.50. 
Straw—Wheat, $9.50. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 12.—Receipts of hay were again 
light this past week and the demand was 
not of a pressing nature, but the market 
as we go to press is firm and like the 
weather is quite healthy. 

The cold weather has increased the de- 
mand for coal in a generous manner and 
we can now sell mining hay at fair figures. 

The demand for feed store timothy, 
standard or better, continues while the 
No. 1 clover mixed and greenly cured clo6- 
ver are steady and firm as quoted. 

Hay receipts, 79; straw, 15. 

Quotations: Timothy—No. 1, $21@21.50; 
standard, $19.50@20; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, 
$15@16. No. 1 L. C. mixed, $19@19.50; No. 
1 H. C. mixed, $19.50@20. Clover mixed— 
No. 1, $19.50@20; No. 2, $14.50@16.50. Clo- 
ver—No. 1, $19.50@20; No. 2, $14@16. 

Straw—Receipts of straw are fairly lib- 
eral and sufficient for the existing demand. 
Quotations are unchanged, but represent 
outside values on the several grades. Quo- 


tations: No. 1 wheat, $13@13.50; No. 2, 
$12.50@18; No. 1 oat, $13@13.50; No. 2, 
$12.50@18; No. 1 rye, $14@14.50; No. 2, 
$13.50@14. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Jan. 10.—Baled hay and straw: The hay 


market rules firm under light offerings, but 
there is not much doing, the snow remain- 
ing in the streets rendering hauling diffi- 
cult. Timothy hay grading better than 
No. 2 brought a premium over quota- 
tions. Straw is in moderate supply and 
quiet, with preference being given to 
straight rye. 


Hay (federal grades): Timothy—No. 1, 


nominal; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $18@19; 
sample, $10@12. Light clover mixed—wNo. 
1, $20@21; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, $12@14. 


Medium clover mixed—No. 1,. $17@18; No. 
@15. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, 
Light grass mixed—No. 1, $19.50 
Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $15@16; 
oat, $15@16. 
BALTIMORE. 

Jan. 10.—There has been a slight tight- 
ening up in hay values here during the 
past week under the influence of wintry 
weather and heavy snow curtailing the 
nearby receipts. For the better grades of 
timothy and choice light clover mixed hay 
there is a fair demand at quotations. Low 
grade and inferior stuff is dull and of un- 
certain value. 

Straw of all descriptions steady and un- 
changed. Quotations follow, hay, per ton: 
Timothy—No. 2, $21@21.50; No. 3, $17@19. 
Light clover mixed—No. 1, $19.50@20. 
Clover mixed—No. 1, $19@19.50; No. 2, $17 
@18. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; 
No. 1 wheat, $12@13; No. 1 oat, $13@14. 


OMAHA. 


Jan. 9.—Prairie hay: Light receipts of 
prairie continue to prevail. Demand only 
fair. Prices steady. Alfalfa hay receipts 
increasing. Alfalfa in fair demand for all 
grades. Market firm at slight advance in 
prices. Prices below are for carload lots: 

Upland prairie—No. 1, $12@13; No. 2, $10 
@11; No. 3, $8@9._ Midland prairie—No. 1, 


$11@12; No. 2, $9@10; No. 3, $7@8. Low- 
land prairie—No. 1, $9@10; No. 2, $7@8. 
Packing hay, $5.50@7.50. Alfalfa—Choice, 


$20.50@21.50; No. 1, $19@20; standard, $16 


@18; No. 2, $14.50@15.50; No. 3, $12.50@ 
a Straw—Oat, $7.50@8; wheat, $7@ 
7.50. 

DULUTH. 


Jan. 10.—Marked improvement has come 
about in the hay trade on this market 
during the last few days as a result of 
better inquiry from loggers and dealers in 
the towns finding it necessary to replenish 
their stocks. Market is holding steady 
with moderate receipts. Quotations per 
ton are unchanged as follows: Timothy— 
No. 1, $17; No. 2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 
1, $16; No. 2, $12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 
2, $14; No. 3, $12. Midland—No. 1, $11; 
No. 2, $9. Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8.50. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Jan. 8.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19.50@20 ton; valley timothy, $19 
@23; clover, $16.50@17.50; oat, $19@20; 
eastern Oregon timothy hay, $16@17; oat 
and or hay, $17.50@18.50; straw, $7.50 
per ton. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

Jan. 7.—Wheat, $23@26; tame oat, $23@ 
26; wild oat, $20@22; barley, $22@24; al- 
falfa, $23@26; damaged alfalfa, $13@15; 
straw, $13@15. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Jan. 7.—There was a very moderate 
movement of hay for the week, with a 
demand nearly normal for the season; 
prices of hay are about steady for the 
week. 

Timothy—No. 1, $18; No. 2, $17. 

Mixed, different grasses—No. 1, $17; No. 


2, <a, Clover, mixed—No. 1, $17; No. 
2; $13. 
Upland—No. 1, $17; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $14. 
Midland—No. 1, $14; No. 2, $11. ‘ 
Packing hay, $8.50. 
Straw—Rye, $9.50; oat, $9; wheat, $8.50. 
Alfalfa—No. 1, $24; standard, $20; No. 


2, $17. 
MONTREAL. 

Jan. 9.—The feature of this market has 
been the firmer feeling in good No. 2 tim- 
othy hay and prices are fully 50c per ton 
higher. This is due to the fact that this 
grade of hay is none too plentiful through- 
out the country, which the demand is 
principally for, and recent sales of car lots 
were made at $14.50@15 per ton, but prices 
for No. 1 timothy are unchanged at $12.50 
@13 per ton, f. o. b. ears here. 

ST. LOUIS. 


Jan. 12.—The receipts of hay on both 
sides of the river were quite liberal for a 
Monday. The market continues steady on 
the best grades of choice and No. 1 tim- 
othy, as well as light clover mixed—other 
grades a little easier, with outlook for low- 
er prices on medium grades. 

Clover—Choice qualities in fair demand 
—medium and lower grades hard to sell. 


Alfalfa—Choice qualities wanted at 
strong prices—medium grades steady. 
Prairie—Market overstocked and lower 


prices ruling—medium grades difficult to 
place even at low prices. 

Straw steady. 

Timothy—No. 1, $23@24; standard, $20@ 
22: No. 2, $16@18; No. 3 and sample, $10 


@12. Clover mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, 
$16@17; heavy mixed, $15@18. Clover— 
No. 1. $18@19; No. 2, $15@17. Threshed 


hay, $12@14. Alfalfa—Choice, $26@28; No. 


1, $23@25; standard, $20@22; No. 2, $17@ 
19. Prairie—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14 


Straw—Rye, $9@10; wheat, $8.50@9.50.. 
CHICAGO. 


Jan. 12.—Receipts and shipments of hay 
in tons in the Chicago market for the week 
ending Jan. 10, also the total receipts and 


shipments from Jan. 1 follow: 
Jan. 10, Jan. 3, Jan. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Week's receipts 2,684 2,124 1,971 
Week's. shipments... 198 213 87 
Rets. since Jan. 1.. 4,808 2,124 3,254 
Shpts. since Jan. 1. 411 213 310 
Receipts on Monday morning were 96 


cars, consisting of 71 timothy, 2 prairie, 3 
packing and 20 straw. Demand good for 
timothy and prairie. 

N 


Os a: No. 2. No. 3. 
Atihantoyd shia cook dimenad $22@24 $18@21 $13@18 
Timothy and Clover— 
Light Mixed .. 20@23 17@19 12@16 
Heavy Mixed.. 17@20 14@17 10@15 
Timothy and Grass— 
Light Mixed .. 20@22 16@18 10@15 
Heavy Mixed.. 16@19 14@16 10@14 
Clover Shion tere 17@20 14@17 10@14 
Grass Mixed .... 19@20 16@18 14@15 
Alfatlaw Senter acct 14@25 @iac EO: 
Prairie—Kans., Okla., Nebr. and Mo., $14 
@18; Ill., Ind. and Wis., feeding, $12@16. 


Straw-—Rye, $13.50@15.50; oat, $11.50@14; 


wheat, $11@13. 


PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago, at 
the close of business, Dec. 31, 1924, as 
reported to the Board of Trade: 


Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Dee. 31, 
1924. 1924. 1923. 
M. pork, n., bbl. 1,413 778 1,889 
Me pork, OlG'sG Bete ycitec) were eele cite 820 
Other pork ... 14,478 9,241 22,873 
*P, S.lard,n.,lb.15,543,571 6,149,790 5,274,575 
P. S. lard, old 195,798 T24. 029 Mere meee 
Other lard ... 4,606,373 2,594,051 3,064,569 
Sh. ribs, new. 3,412,232 309,137 1,009,382 
Sh ribs; old) sae ae LOT OOOR ees iecta> 
D. S. Clrs., n.. 7,121,481 5,432,642 11,617,796 
D: S. Clrs,, oy 32,152 475,043 759,775 
D. S. ribs, new 2,702,086 1,094,306 2,165,670 
D. S. ribs, old 50,300 245,614 57,242 
BE. S. clears, n. 714,064 224,133 281,127 
E.. Si eléars 0, sae ces Weaeaec ane 14,000 
Sh. Cl. sides.. 133,691 127,000 872,196 
x. Shotribsaeeaaaae sas 12,150 16,500 
D. S. S. F. B.. 1,436,588 504,307 3,044,670 
D. S. shidrs... 296,466 152,697 80,557 
S. P. hams ...39,851,883 21,910,676 35,995,377 
S. P. S. hams.24,188,543 19,334,634 26,968,419 
S. P. bellies ..10,514,502 7,023,409 14,271,734 
Pienies* fee. ce: 12,795,444 4,753,798 12,086,848 
S. P. shldrs. .. 277,925 234,460 362,598 
Other meats .. 7,145,865 2,580,200 8,405,286 


Tot. mts., Ibs.110,673,172 64,515,206 118,009,177 
*In storage tanks and tierces. 
ae Se 
Proposals are general throughout Eu- 
rope for the opening of large credits by 
these governments for the purpose of 
maintaining permanent reserves of 
wheat to counteract grain market 
manipulation. The Freneh credit will 
probably be 150,000,000 francs. It re- 
mains only to fix the amount of the 
German funds, according to a news dis- 
patch. 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Cansignments Solicited T. i Prempt Retw: 
OMAHA, NEBRASIA mp 4 


IN CARLOADS OR LESS 
Single Loop, 
ized 


for every use. 


Annealed or Galvan- 


Prompt shipment from eur 


fextories located in 


Rochester, Pa. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


} NICHOLS WIRE, SHEET & HDW. CO. , 
A Kaneas 


City, Me. 


American 


OTHER USES 


Paper. 
Staves. 


strain and abuse. 
for which they are intended. 


for the asking. 


Chicago New York 


. 
Bale Ties 


ee Se 


To conform with the rules of the National 


Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. 
demns the hay. 
than Bale Ties, 


A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
Broken bales cost more 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
For bundling Barrel Heading and 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
Bale Tie Wire must be 


made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


ene 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 


supply statistics in bus., as 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. es. U. Ss. 
Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies Coast. 
Sept. 20.....87,149,000 3,672,000 
Sept. 27.....88,291,000 3,415,000 
Oct. Soars 88,388,000 3,965,000 
Oct. 11.....89,653,000 3,482,000 
Oct UBisentc 91,828,000 3,983,000 
Oet. “2555.2. 93,417,000 3,686,000 
Nov. 1.....96,528,000 4,184,000 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 
PIEC 27 ta ce 99,331,000 3,023,000 
1925. 
Jan. OB Peis 96,114,000 3,007,000 
Total 


Canada. 
.- 10,984,000 101,805,000 
. 13,501,000 105,207,000 
... 21,070,000 113,423,000 
.. 34,799,000 127,934,000 
... 41,629,000 137,440,000 
.. 43,476,000 140,579,000 
..- 52,099,000 152,811,000 
... 58,396,000 162,203,000 
.. 65,634,000 172,941,000 
.. 71,356,000 176,631,000 
. 76,740,000 185,737,000 
.. 77,103,000 184,726,000 
... 76,465,000 182,602,000 
.. 77,063,000 181,770,000 
. 77,920,000 180,274,000 


Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 


compiled 


95,811,000 

97,103,000 
100,712,000 
103,807,000 
107,307,000 
105,275,000 
108,997,000 
107,623,000 
106,137,000 
104,707,000 
102,354,000 


99,121,000 


U.S.and U.K. and 
Canada both afloat 
coasts. (Broomhall). 


59,200,000 
60,700,000 
56,600,000 
63,100,000 
67,500,000 
75,100,000 
74,800,000 
79,200,000 
84,200,000 
82,300,000 
75,900,000 
70,900,000 
68,000,000 
64,700,000 
57,200,000 


55,000,000 


TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT AND 
BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


1924. 
Sept. 20....161,005,000]Nov. 22. 
Sept. 27....165,907,000]Nov. 29.. 
Oct. 4....170,023,000|/Dec. 6... 
Oct. 11....191,034,000/Dec. 13.. 
Oct. 18....204,940,00f|Dec. 20. 
Oct. 25....215,679,000|Dec. 27.. 
Nov. 1....227,611,000} 1925. 


Nov. 8....241,403,000|)Jan. 3... 
. 15... .257,141,000 


When you have something 


. + -258,931,000 
. -261,637,000 
- 255,626,000 
. 250,602,000 
-.-246,470,000 
. .237,474,000 


- 233,842,000 


on your 


mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 


RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS—MILLERS 
BROKERS—BANKERS 


Prominently identified with their market. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


GUIDE TO GOOD BUSINESS 


*Members Grain Dealers’ Nat'l Assn. 


tMembers Nat’! Hay Assn. 


January 14, 1925. 


Grains, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Mill 


Feed, Beans, and Produce 


$10.00 per line, 52insertions. Yearly subscription included 


ABERDEEN, &. D. 


Trask Grain Co., grain shippers. 


AMARILLO, TEX. 


Kearns Grain & Seed Co., field seed.* 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


W. C. Brown & Son, flour, hay, grain, c/s 
meal, ¢/s hulls.t 


Ned Ay Bro. Co.. corn, oats, c. s. fds., 
hay. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Atlanta Milling Co., mfg. flour and feed.*f 

Deans, R. E., broker, flour, grain, hay. 

Haym, M. H., & Co., brokers, grain, hay, 
fiour, feed.*t 


Martin, Theo. W., broker. flour, hay, grain.t 
Smith, Estes Brok. Co., flour, grain, hay.+ 


AUSTIN, TEX. 


Stern Grain Co., receivers, grain of all 
kins. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hammond, Snyder Co, RECEIVERS, 
EXPCRTERS, FORWARDERS.* 

Hax & Co., G. A., grain, hay, feed, com- 
mission.*f 

Lederer Bros., grain receivers.* 

Macneal & Co., W. F., grn., hay, comsn.*t 

Manger & Co., J. A., receivers, grain, hay. 


BLCOMINGTON, ILL. 
Baldwin Grain Co., dealers Illinois grain.* 
Hasenwinkle Scholer Co., Country Grain.* 


BLUFFTON, IND. 


Studebaker Grain & Seed Co., grain, seeds, 
hay.*f 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wallace, Robert S., broker, grain, feed.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


McConnell Gr. Corp., 


prokesage = consignments and 


McKillen, J. G., Inc., receivers, consign-. 
ments.* 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., rec., shi 
feed, grain.* ; darn 
Townsend-Ward Co., corn, oats.® 


BUTLER, PA. 


Mlingler & Co., H. J., buckwheat, buck- 
wheat flour, winter wheat, rye.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
MMalliday Elvtr. Co., corn, oats.® 


dastings, Stout Co., wholesale ha: , ern.* 
Wamuel Hastings Co., revrs., hays ernst : 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., merchandisers.* 

King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers, shippers.® 

Piper Grain & Milling Co., shippers grain 
and feed.* 


Ray Murrel Grain Co., track buyers.* 


BANKERS 


Specializing in GRAIN DRAFT COLLECTIONS 
This directory, Supplementing our Guide to 
Good Business permits the listing of bankers 
identified with their market in 
and general business, 
Yearly 


prominently 
handling grain drafts 
$10.00 per line, 52 insertions. 
subscriptions included, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Union Trust Co. of Md., special facilities 
for handling grain drafts 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cern Exchange Nat’] Bank, grain accts. 
Union Trust Co., grain mocourta: 


B8IOUX CITY, IA. 


First National Bank, special attention giv- 
en grain drafts, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Adams Grain & Provision Co., grain, flour, 
millfeeds, c/s products.*t 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bache, J. S., & Co., grain and stocks. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission.* 
Barrett & Co., John F., stocks, bonds, 
grain, cotton. 
Bartlett, Frazier & Co., grain dealers.* ° 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., comsn. mrchts.* 
Bertley Co., wheat feeds, linseed oil meal. 
Brennen & Co., J. E., consignments. 
Bridge & Leonard, grain comsn. mchts.*t+ 
Chapin & Co., Unicorn Dairy Ration. 
Chicago Gr. & Slvg. Co., salvage grn. 
Clay & Co., John, live stock commission 
merchants. 
Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris, provisions, 
cash futures. 
Delany, Frank J., salvage grain.* 
Dole & Co., J. H., grain and seeds.* 
Faroll Brothers, commission merchants. 
Grain Marketing Co., grain merchants.* 
Hales & Hunter Co., grain shippers.* 
Harris Winthrop & Co. grain commission.* 
Hirst Begley Linseed Works, linseed oil 
meal. 
Jackson Bros. & Co., grain merchants.* 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Co., stocks, grain, 
cotton. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., consgmts. solicited.* 
Logan & Bryan, brokers, gr., stks., cotton, 
provisions, etc. 
Lowell Hoit & Co., grain commission. 
Newman & Co., grain, provisions. 
Norris Grain Co., grain comsn. merchants.* 
Paddleford & Lamy, stocks, grain, cotton. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., barley, feed, etc. 
Rang & Co., Henry, mig. and feed barley.* 
Riverdale Products Co., products for feed 
mfers. 
Rumsey & Company, grain commission.* 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain shippers.* 
Schifflin & Co., P. H., grain commission.*® 
Sincere & Co., Chas., grain, provisions, 
stocks. 
Stein, Alstrin & Co., grain, provisions. 
Thomson & McKinnon, oe commission.® 
Winans, F. E., grain and seeds. 


CHICAGO HAY RECEIVERS. 


B e & Leonard, consgmts. solicited.*t 
me & Co., Tiece pay, straw, grain.t+ 
Mumford & Co., W. R., hay, -, mifds.*t 
Randall & Co., T. D., hay and straw.t 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Blumenthal, Max, grain receiver. 

Brown & Co., Henry W., grain, hay.*t 

Brown & Co., W. L., grain and hay.t 

Currus Grain Co., grain, hay.*t 

Daniel i. Boss Co., The, hay receivers ship-~ 
pers. 

De Molet Grain Co. ergin, hay.t 

Dorsel Grain Co., The Grain-Hay Comm.*f 

Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed.*t 

Gale & Co., A. C., grain exclusively. 

Scholl Grain Co., receivers, shippers grain.® 

McQuillan Co., The., grain, hay.t* 

Mutual Commission Co., grain, hay, feed.*t 


CLEBURNE, TEX. 


A. B. Deats Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
hay, grain, c/s products. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Bailey, E. I., shipper grain, millfeed, oil 
& c/s meal.* 

Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers- 
shippers, grain.*t 

Sheets Elevator Co., grain, feed, hay.*t 

Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, shippers, 
hay, grain, millfeed.* 


COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 


Allin Grain Co., red oats, wheat, corn, seed. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


McCord & Kelley, shippers, grain, hay.*t 

A. H. Cratty, grain buyers and shippers.* 

The Smith-Sayles Grain Co., shippers of 
country run track grain.* 


CROWLEY, LA. 


Louisiana State Rice Mlg. Co., ‘‘Lastarmco” 
rice bran. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
American Oil Cake & Feed Co., Ine., ¢/s 


products. 
Southwest Cake & Meal Co. Unincorpo- 


rated, cottonseed and peanut products. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Davenport Elevator Co., revrs., shippers.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.® 
Evans Elev. Co., country elevators. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., grain, hay.® 
Anderson Hay Co., wholesale hay.t 

Houlton Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 
Western Alfalfa Mig. Co., alfalfa meal. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Eltr. & Gr. Co., receivers and 
shippers. 
Lee Lockwood, broker.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Lichtenberg & Son, grain, millfeed, hay.*t 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Barnes-Ames Co., grain merchants.® 


Starkey, Warren F., feed materials. 
White Grain Co., gram, hay.*f 


ENID, OKLA. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co., brokers. 


ENNIS, TEXAS. 
Coker & Co., feed, seed.® 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Christensen, Geo., grain broker. 


FT. MORGAN, COLO. 


Donnen Bros., receivers, shippers, car lots, 
hay and grain. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Kraus & Apfelbaum, grain, seeds, feed, 
wool.® 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Blewett Grain Co., consignments & broker- 
age only.* 

Federal Commission Co., 
sion.* 


grain commis- 


Grain Marketing Co., grain merchants.* 
Moore Seaver Gr. Co., receivers, shippers 
and consignments.* 
Rosenbaum Gr. Corp., Grain Dealers.* 
Transit Grain & Commission Co., commis- 
sion merchants, brokers. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
J. B. Hill Co., shippers, hay, grain. 


GOSHEN, IND. 
American Hay Co., hay, all kinds. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The McCrumb Co., oil meal, c/s meal, dairy 
rations, poultry feeds. 

Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., shippers choice 
Mich. Rosen rye. 

Van Driele & Co., 
millfeeds. 


rye, corn, oats, hay, 


GREELEY, COLO. 


Bresnahan Mercantile Co., kanred wheat, 
alfalfa, pinto beans, produce.f 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Calliari Brothers, shippers, hay, grain.t 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain.* 


HAMMOND, IND. 


Pratt Food Co., country run grain buyers. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Beatty-Archer Co., 
flour, feeds.* 

E. S. Dixon & Co., receivers, poultry, dairy 
and millfeeds.* 

Green Grain Co., D. J., 
seed products.* 

Hotel Bristol, grain men’s headquarters. 

Sigmond Rothschild & Co., Ine., grain, cot- 
tonseed products, rice by-products.* 


Brokers, grain, hay, 


rice and cotton- 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


Southwest Grain Co., receivers, shipper, 
milling wheat.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bingham Grain Company, The, 
shprs.* 

Domestic Feed & Grain Co., specialise 
sacked grain. 

Hart-Maibucher Co., shippers 
service. 


Witt, Frank A., commission and brkrg.* 


revrs., 


receivers, 


INMAN, NEB. 
Watson Hay Co., Elkhorn Valley hay.t 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Harry D. Gates Co., The, wholesale hay. 

Mutual Grain & Feed Co., c/s meal, salvage 
grain, beet pulp. 

Stockbridge Elevator Co., shippers, receiv« 
ers, beans, grain, hay.t 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Palmetto Sales Co., Inc., wholesale brok- 
ers.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Christopher & Co., B. C., kafir and milo.* 
Hipple Grain Co., milo, kKafir. 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., feed, low grade 


fiour. 

Lichtig & Co., Hesry, milo, kafir, wheat 
screenings. 

Logan Bros. Gr. Co., grain merchants.*® 

Moore-Seaver Gr. Co., shprs., corn, cats.* 

Russell Grain Co., mill feeds, chick wheat.* 

Simonds-Shields—Lonsdale Grain Co., grain 


dealers.* 
Sun Ray Products Co., mill feeds. 


KANSAS CITY HAY RECEIVERS. 


Brubaker & Co., J. A., hay dealers.f 
James P, Campbell, alfalfa meal. 

Carlisle Commission Co., hay and grain.*t 
Dyer & Co., hay shippers.* 

Hogan Bros., mill feed, hay. 

North & Co., hay receivers, shippers. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Douglas W. eof mlg. grain, milo, 
maize, alfalfa meal. 


LAMAR, COLO. 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Ce. 
mfgrs. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Chatterton & Son, grain, hay and beans.f 

Ryon Grain Co., grain, hay, beans.® 

Wolverine Grain Co., shippers wheat, rye, 
corn, oats, beans.* 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


Cranston-Liggett Gr. & Feed Co., 


corn, 
chops, meal. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
The C. S. Brent Seed Co., wholesale seeds 


and grain. 
W. T. Sistrunk & Co., hay, grain, mill- 


feeds, flour. t 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Hurley-Buchholtz Co., holesale 


grain. 
hay, straw. Hay special.t 


LINCOLN, NEBR. ’ 
Lincoln Grain Co., graiu ‘merchants.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


E. L. Farmer Co., grain and feed brokers. 
Niemeyer Grain’ Co., Geo., flour, hay, 
grain, millfeed.* 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Consumers Feed & Fuel Co., receivers, 
hay, grain, millfeeds. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Nicholls Grain & Milling Co., hay, grain 
mfgrs. of alfalfa meal and stock feeds.*t 

Strauss & Co., Inc., grain merchants, mill- 
ers, exporters. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Callahan & Sons, grain recvrs. and shprs. 
Ritter-Hennings Co., hay, grain, receiv- 

ers, shippers.f ’ 
Yaeger, Amos, Hay, grain, feed. 


| 
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| T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


Grain Elevator Builders 


MINNEAPOLIS - ~ MINN. 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. | |/ ‘Stevens Engineering & 


Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Designers and Builders 
‘GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour ‘and Feed Mills Warehouses 
.. Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,: MO. 


= 
2FCRIN as 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 


Look tothe Grinders. They dothe f 

work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shapegay /\ 
# grinders are the correct principle {2 

in Feed Mill construction. They 

mean larger grinding surface ly 4, 

close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 

ewes ania Draft, Longer Life. _ 

sige eoensot| “big 
Bowsher. a No. 4 ten years i 


j 0} Bou er year for.| 
| ei any eergaeegs ‘0! — oes 


~ 10sizes; 2 to 26 H. P. 
for free ices 


N. P. BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


| Sree a ae ne | 


| HEADQUARTERS 


Lis 


for Sheet Metal Work 
Structural Steel 
Buckets, Conveyors 
Loading Spouts, etc. 


: Grain Elevators 


Your Opportunity 


Yo secure this choice, well 
located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 
exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply Man- 
ager, Box 20) Price’ Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- 
cago. 


Flour and Feed Mills 


WELLER 


| METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
& 505 Webster Building CHICAGO 


CECE PED SCT ESOT THES ETT 


Fi 2 aisuieda nasi iiamartaamnamataian es teabeeeeeemmte tease 


THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 
system for handling grains—see Bulletin 126. 


( JUARANTEE( ONSTRUCTION(O. 
, ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


87 West Street, NEW YORK 


Wagon Loads Received 


A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a 
record of grain received from farmers. 


Its column headings are: Month, Day, Name, Kind, 
Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Dol- 
lars, Cents and Remarks. 


The book, 9x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, 
giving room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen 
Ledger Paper and is well bound in strong board covers 
with leather back and corners. Order form 80. Price $2.75. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter 
309 So. La Salle Street — 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


onstruction Co., Inc. . 


bape Gram Elevator Builders 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Allfover the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


LIGHTNING 


A Menace to the Country Elevator 
Every elevator should have some kind of LIGHTNING pro- 
tection. Find out what kind your elevator needs to make it safe, 
and install it NOW or just as soon as the weather permits. Don’t 
get caught by the spring storms. 
Write us for full information 


ar NDIANAPOLIS" A ND: 


C. A. McCotter, Secy. 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


Western Department 
300 Keeline Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


25% of Elevator Fires are caused by Lightning 


ZERO 


Weather always brings an increase of 
fire losses. 


Unsafe stoves, stove pipes, chimneys, 
furnaces and unprotected steam pipes 
all contribute. 


Is Your Plant Safe From 
the Heating Hazard? 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio St. ~ Chicago, IIl. 


Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


REVISED EDITION ROBINSON TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER CODE 


With supplement all bound in one book, contains many new phrases that changes in 
business methods and new grades, railroads, etc., have called into use since last revision. 


Most Extensively Used By 


GRAIN AND PROVISION DEALERS 


It is compact, small, and can be easily carried in the pocket. You can save time and 
expense and preserve secrecy by using this code. In universal use by receivers, shippers 
and track buyers. Price, Cloth Binding, $1.75. Price, Leather Binding, gilt edges, $2.25, 
Name in gilt letters on front cover 25c extra. Get the latest. Send all orders to 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER, 309 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS OP- 
POSE FEDERAL GRADING 
AND INSPECTION. 


Michigan bean men, in convention at 
Saginaw, Jan. 15, expressed themselves 
as unanimously opposed to the federal 
bean grading and inspection proposal, 
which in all probability will go through 
unless united disapproval is shown. 

Tentative grades already promulgated 
were characterized as unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as grades throughout the vari- 
ous bean-producing states have been 
established for years, are recognized by 
wholesale grocers and canners as most 
satisfactory. Inspection and arbitration 
machinery is in operation in each state, 
and the inauguration of federal inspec- 
tion would see chaos in the bean indus- 
try, according to most bean shippers. 

The Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion voted to send a committee to Wash- 
ington, if necessary, to protest against 
the adoption of federal grades and in- 
spection, and this committee will have 
ecmplete authority to join with other 
state associations in the move to pre- 
vent the adoption of the federal regu- 
lations. 

One of the objections that comes from 
Michigan is in the matter of moisture 
content. In years when heavy rains 
come right at harvest time, the beans 
may conceivably have higher moisture 
content than that specified by the fed- 
eral grades, and with no flexibility in 
the regulations, no provisions to take 
care of such contingencies, the state’s 
industry would suffer. Another objec- 
tion is that beans vary with the differ- 
ent states and there are different meth- 
ods of preparing for market. Michigan 
beans have little in common with Col- 
orado pintos, or with the colored beans 
of California, and even in white beans 
there are the Michigan navies, the Cal- 
ifornia small and large whites and the 
Montana and Idaho great northerns, 
each one a distinct variety of bean. A 
regulation can scarcely cover all of these 
varieties and be fair to all. 


Bean Advertising Gets Attention. 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
Michigan convention to the advertising 
fund that has been in process of col- 
lection since Oct. 1. Not all elevators 
are cooperating in the plan, which con- 
templated the collection of one cent 
from the grower and one cent from the 
elevator for every bag of beans pur- 
chased, the funds thus collected to be 
used in an advertising campaign to 
boost the sale and consumption of Mich- 
igan beans. Efforts will be undertaken 
to enlist more elevators in the campaign, 
and it was decided to publish the names 
of those elevators contributing to the 
fund, and the amounts collected each 
month. So far, approximately $4,000 
has been collected. 


Other Matters Before the Convention. 

One of the speakers, Perry Shorts, 
president of the Saginaw Chamber of 
Commerce, rode some of the Michigan 
jobbers pretty hard, characterizing them 
as speculators rather than merchandis- 
ers. He pleaded for more common sense 
in the bean business, better organiza- 
tion, less ruinous competition, and more 
thrift and hard work. His address was 
the high spot of the meeting. 

A. L. Chamberlain of Port Huron gave 
a tribute to Christian Breisch, who 
passed away last November. Mr. Breisch 
was president of the Michigan associa- 
tion during five of its most trying years, 
during the war and immediately after- 
ward, and Mr. Chamberlain’s paper 
brought out many facts of his life and 
work that were heretofore unknown to 
many of the members of the association. 

The traffic committee of the associa- 
tion was instructed to represent at a 
hearing to be held in Lansing those 
shippers along the Detroit, Bay City & 
Western Railroad whose interests are 
being damaged by the decision of the 
railroad to suspend operations. Ship- 
pers in towns along this railroad line, 
including Decker, Snover, Peck, Rose- 
bush and Watertown, will be left with- 
out means of transporting their beans 
to market. 
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Michigan Holds Commanding Position. 

It was reported by President Nowlin 
that fully half of Michigans’ bean crop 
has now been marketed, and with short 
supplies in the other bean producing 
states, Michigan will be able to control 
the movement and prices of beans during 
the present season. With two years in 
succession of good yields and high 
prices, Michigan and New York state 
farmers and also growers of other varie- 
ties of beans in the west, will undoubt- 
edly plant heavier to beans in 1925 than 
for several years past. 

W. I. Biles of the Saginaw Milling Co. 
led the discussion of the ‘Cost of Ele- 
vator Operation,’ and E. W. Burkhart 
of Fowlerville, chief inspector of the 
association, had as his subject “What Is 
a Good Member of the Michigan Bean 
Jobbers’ Association?” 


MONTANA, ITS WONDERFUL RE- 
SOURCES AND POSSI- 
BILITIES. 


The Governor of Montana welcomes 
investors and home builders in the fol- 
lewing words: 

“Montana wants the approving judg- 
ment of her sister states only in the 
degree to which her record of progress 
and her future promise entitle her. The 
truth about Montana, her resources and 
her opportunity is what we want known 
and appreciated. Montana needs men 
and women adapted by nature and ex- 
perience, and equipped with capital to 
achieve permanent success here. To 
their effort we pledge the assistance of 
every public agency.” 

It is interesting to note that the cash 
value of the farm income of Montana in 
1924 exceeded $110,000,000; that the corn 
acreage has increased from 70,000 acres 
in 1915 to 550,000 acres in 1924; that 
in 1923 the dairy cattle increased 12 
per cent and the hogs 20 per cent, and 
that 74.4 per cent of the Montana wheat 
graded No. 1 during the years 1920 to 
1922, and that the acreage of winter 
wheat sown fall of 1924 is 767,000 as 
compared with 683,000 acres the pre- 
vious vear. The acreage of winter rye 
sown fall of 1924 is 169,000 acres as com- 
pared with 125,000 acres sown the pre- 
vious year. 

In water power, mineral wealth, oil 
and forests the treasures of Montana are 
yet untouched awaiting the man with 
capital and vision. A new land awaken- 
ing to the dawn of a new world market 
across the Pacific. 

One-tenth the potential minimum hy- 
dro-electric power of the United States 
is located in the state of Montana. 

The value of the mineral production 
of the state in 1923 was $57,812,970. 

The lumber cut of the state in 1923 
amounted to 426,739,000 feet. 

In 1915 the oil production of the state 
of Montana was only 44,917 barrels. In 
1924 the production amounted to 4,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. 

It is represented that the State of 
Montana is the third largest state in 
size of coal measures. 

Fishing, big game, parks, the Rockies 
where the tourist, artist, naturalist and 
author may find scenes With the ro- 
mance of frontier history to captivate 
the interest and opportunity for sport 
and recreation. 


CORN BORER ON THE _IN- 
CREASE. 


During the past year, the European 
corn borer showed an extensive spread 
in Pennsylvania and a noticeable in- 
crease in the density of the infestation, 
according to Dr. C. H. Hadley of the 
Department of Agriculture. At present 
the infestation is spread over several 
counties, including all of Erie, all of 
Crawford, parts of Mercer and Warren. 
The area included within the total in- 
fested territory comprises 1,999 square 
miles in Northwestern Pennsylvania. A 
campaign for repression and limitation 
of the spread of this insect is now being 
carried on by New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania in codperation 
with the Federal government. 


‘ COTTON NEWS 


Exports for Week. 

Exports of cotton for the week ended 
Jan. 3 amounted to 179,597 bales, com- 
pared with 361,185 bales the previous 
week and 102,744 bales for the corre- 
sponding week in 1924, the Agricultural 
Department reports. 


Sanctions Cotton Standards. 

A provision designed to make clear 
to the international cotton trade that 
Congress considers that all action taken 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in pro- 
moting the use of the official cotton 
standards as universal standards and 
the agreements with the foreign ex- 
changes, as having been authorized un- 
der the cotton standards act, was added 
to the agricultural appropriation bill. 
The provisions written into the bill are 
counted upon to reassure the foreign 
exchanges that have co-operated with 
the department. 


Boll Weevil Doomed. 
Extermination of the boll weevil, 
scourge of the South’s cotton fields, 
within a few years, is predicted. by Dr. 
E. N. McIndoo,. of the United States 
Bureau of Entomology, as a result of 

discoveries made by the bureau. 


The World’s “Visible.” 

The world’s visible supply has really 
started on the downward incline. The 
stock of all kinds fell off 34,854 bales 
this week, against an increase of 80,500 
last week, an increase of 119,857 two 
weeks ago and a decrease of 19,593 this 
week last year. In American cotton the 
world’s decrease this week is 53,854 
(New York figures), against a decrease 
of 26,500 last week, an increase of 82,- 
857 two weeks ago and an increase of 
59,5938 this week last year. The total 
visible supply of all kinds in the world 
is 6,114,098, against 4,871,317 a year ago 
in an American crop failure year. Of 
American cotton the world has 4,926,093 
bales, against 3,281,317 last year. Pub- 
lic warehouses, etc., have 4,625,863 bales 
in the United States, against 4,914,219 a 
month ago and 3,526,164 on Dec. 31, 1923. 

Mounting Spinners’ Takings. 

The world’s spinners’ takings of Amer- 
ican cotton reached up to 425,600 bales 
this week, as against expectations of 
390,000 to 400,000. Last week they were 
only 406,603 (New York figures); two 
weeks ago only 338,678; three weeks 
ago 398,826; this week last year only 
289,146 bales. Thus far this season 
there are 7,463,403 bales, or 990,000 
rore than up to this time last year. The 
world is evidently taking American cot- 
ton with increased readiness. 


-_-_- 


EUROPEAN WHEAT AND RYE 


Winter seedings of wheat in Europe 
reported to date to the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome are below last year, reports from 
7 European countries showing a reduc- 
tion of about 4 per cent. 

The decrease in Europe, however, is 
not sufficient to offset the increase in 
areas seeded in the United States and 
Canada, the department says, the area 
seeded in 9 countries totaling 64,469,000 
acres as compared with 62,698,000 acres 
last year. This represents about one- 
third of the total wheat area of the 
Northern Hemisphere outside of Russia 
and China. 

Estimates of winter wheat acreage 
seeded in European countries reported 
to date as compared with last year are: 
Roumania, 5,886,000 acres against 6,- 
631,000 acres; Bulgaria, 2,385,000 acres 
against 1,989,000 acres; Lithuania, 185,- 
000 acres compared with 179,000 acres; 
Belgium, 373,000 acres compared with 
343,000 acres; Spain, 9,870,000 acres 
against 10,158,000 acres last year. The 
acreage of England and Wales is re- 
ported as 89 per cent of last year and 
that of Italy as but slightly greater than 
last year. 

The condition of winter seedings in 
the United Kingdom in general is not 
good, according to the reports. Germi- 
nation in England and Wales has been 
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slow and the plant is thin and weak, 
particularly in heavy soils. Seeding in 
Scotland was carried out under favor- 
able conditions. In the Irish Free State 
extremely wet weather retarded winter 
sowings, winter wheat is thin, back- 
ward and suffering from prolonged wet 
weather. The condition of winter wheat 
in Italy is reported as generally satis- 
factory. In Egypt the condition of the 
crop is reported to be 100. 

The winter rye acreage of 10 coun- 
tries reported to date including Canada 
and the United States is 12,959,000 acres 
against 12,894,000 acres reported for the 
same countries last year, an increase of 
65,000 acres or less than 1 per cent. 
This represents more than one-fourth 
of the total rye acreage of the North- 
ern Hemisphere outside of Russia. 

Recent estimates of winter rye in 
countries of Europe received from the 
International Institute are: Bulgaria, 
383,000 acres against 350,000 acres last 
year; Roumania, 474,000 acres compared 
with 507,000 acres; Lithuania, 1,315,000 
against 1,415,000 acres; Latvia, 678,000 
acres against 658,000; Belgium, 578,000 
against 563,000 acres; Spain, 1,957,000 
against 1,872,000 acres; Czechoslovakia, 
2,027,000 as against 2,008,000, and Fin- 
land, 583,000 as against 578,000. 

No estimate of acreage for Russia is 
yet available, but a recent cablegram 
from the International Institute stated 
that the area sown to winter cereals is 
not larger than last year. 


CANADIAN ELEVATORS 
CREASING IN NUMBER. 


IN- 


Grain elevators in Canada now num- 
ber 4,071, which represents a consider- 
able increase in the past year. Illustrat- 
ing the rapid growth in the grain han- 
dling system, the Saskatchewan Codper- 
ative Elevator Co., Ltd., erected 52 new 
elevators in 1924, bringing the total of 
that company up to 435, with a capacity 
of approximately 14,000,000 bus. The 
total capacity of all elevators in West- 
ern Canada is in excess of 120,000,000 
bus., counting one in Ontario, five in 
British Columbia, 684 in Manitoba, 984 
in Alberta, and 2,433 in Saskatchewan. 
In 1914 there were 3,000 line elevators. 
To these must be added 98 terminal ele- 
vators with an approximate storage 
capacity of 100,000,000 bus. 


PREDICT BILLION BUSHEL 
WHEAT CROP FOR CANADA. 


In a recent address before the Rotary 
Club in Montreal, Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, said that the day is not far dis- 
tant when Canada’s wheat production 
alone will exceed a billion bushels an- 
nually. The commercial development 
of Canada is paralleling the develop- 
ment of the United States west of the 
Mississippi river after the Civil War. 
Canada’s sole problem at present is one 
of population. The Dominion could eas- 
ily support a population of 100,000,000. 


CASH PRICES OF SHORT RIB 
SIDES. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of short rib sides at Chi- 
cago for a series of years (fractional - 
le omitted): 

1920. 


1924. 1923. 1922.°1921. 1919. 1918. 9 
Jan. 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.25 21.25 23.00 
10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25.50 24.62 
Feb. 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 21.00 23.62 
9.75 11.50 12.50 12.25 19.50 25.50 25.75 
Mar. 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50 17.25 24.00 23.87 
10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 27.25 25.00 
Apr. _9.62 9.12 11.50 8.25 17.00 26.50 22.05 
10.12 10.75 13.00 11.00 19.00 28.87 24.37 
May 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 28.20 20.65 
10.12 10.00 18.50 10.50 19.00 30.00 23.85 
June 9.87 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 27.00 21.35 
10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 30.00 23.50 
July 10.00 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 27.00 22.90 
12.25 9.87 12.75 11.50 18.00 29.37 25.00 
Aug. 11.87 7.50 11.50 8.75 14.00 21.50 23.87 
12.62 9.75 9.50 11.25 16.50 28.00 25.02 
Sept. 12.00 8.75 9.50 7.00 14.50 18.00 22.70 
12.62 10.25 12.00 10.25 18.62 23.50 24.60 
Oct. 12.25 9.00 10.00 5.50 14.00 17.75 20.25 
13.50 10.75 12.25 8.00 19.00 19.50 23.70 
Nov. 13.00 9.25 10.50 5.50 12.50 18.50 22.25 
13.50 10.75 12.00 7.75 16.75 20.50 27.25 
Dec. 13.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 10.25 17.00 23.50 
16.37 10.37 12.00 8.50 14.50 20.25 27.50 
Year 9.37 8.25 7.25 5.50 10.25 17.75 21.35 
16.37 11.62 13.50 12.75 20.00 29.37 27.50 
Aver, 11.31 9.90 10.90 10.02 16.80 23.99 23.75 — 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 

WE OFFER -you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE CHEAP—Latest Type Strong 


Scott Pneumatic Air Dump, complete. 
WINTERS DUMP CO., 240 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR AT AUCTION. 


BYRON, ILL.—22,000 bushel, round vit- 
rified tile elevator, coal sheds and com- 
plete modern equipment to be sold at auc- 
tion on Saturday, January 31, 1925. Lo- 
cated on C. G. W. R. R. in good Stock, 
Grain and Dairy district of Illinois. Pop- 
ulation 1,000. For particulars address Ray 
Barrick, Sec., FARMERS GRAIN COM. 
PANY, Byron, Illinois. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — One hundred barrel flour 
mill in very best of condition. All new ma-— 
chinery and new power plant. Engine of the 
finest and absolutely reliable. Have 20,000 
bushel capacity elevator and 6,000 barrei 
capacity fireproof warehouse. Excellent 
frame building for mill. Situated on the 
Mississippi River and Frisco Railroad in 
Missouri. Railroad spur running into the 
mill. A splendid bargain. Address MILL, 
care Price Current-—Grain Reporter, 309 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Otto. 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 


And ail small sizes. 

These engines are in first-class condition 
and operate on low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Brokers in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to sell feed products for large manu- 
facturers. Address BROKER, Box 27, care 
Price Current Grain Reporter, 309 So. La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
Farmers’ Elevator, or will join anyone who 
wants an experienced buyer to operate a 
country elevator. Address N. J. RODEN- 
BERG, Cathay, N. D. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—White seed corn, fully ma- 
tured, planted in April. Car lots or less. 
COLE SEED SAVER CO., Newbern, Tenn. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAt€—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one competitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing good 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. i io. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—30 H. P. Foos Gas Engine 
priced right. Address E. C. WEGENER, 
Minco, Okla. 


MILLING PLANT FOR SALE. 


OHIO—RECEIVER’S SALE—5 grain ele- 
vators and 1 corn meal mill, known as the 
“Heffner Mill,” and one flour and meal 
mill, known as _the “Crites Mill,” situated 
in Circleville, Ohio, and vicinity, together 
with certain brands and the good will of 
said mills respectively, will be offered for 
sale by order of Court, by the Receivers of 
The Dixie Mills Co., at public auction at 
the door of the Court House in Circleville, 
on Thursday, January 29th, 1925, at 1 p. m. 
Opportunity of a lifetime to acquire valu- 
able milling and elevator properties cheap. 
Full particulars will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Address Chas. Gerhardt and Edwin 
C. Wright, Receivers of THE DIXIE MILLS 
Co., Circleville, O. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS! 


q What you need for your mill we probably 
ave. 

Full line of new equipment and very 
complete stock of used machinery at prices 
that will interest you. 

Everything from the receiving elevator 
to the packers. 

Write us today. 


W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 
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GRAIN FOR SALE. 


KAFIR—CANE. 
White Kafir, Red Top or Sumach Cane 
Seed in carlots. THE L. C. ADAM MERC. 
co., Cedar Vale, Kansas. 


HAY FOR SALE. 


ALFALFA or anything you want in dairy 
hay. Write or wire for prices. HARRY 
D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we_ oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
ron ay AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


= ) CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


) 
| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
 expensiveness and great adaptability 


| Try a few prepaid at these prices; 
’ : | 2.000, 75¢; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 


| ei'ps, $15-00. 
THE BLACKHALLCO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


I Life Size 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFOQ2MATION 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


(seeKe() St. Louis 
\ Missouri 


ANOTUBE CO. 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, shop worn, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 
mills can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9S. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 


RENEWABLE 
BO770M 


Use a Kewanee Renewable Bottom Spout a 


guarantee 
bottoms an 


you a Kewanee. Use 
If tt's not satisfactory to 


Kewanee Implement Company 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


PROPAGANDA FOR IOWA 
WAREHOUSE ACT. 


Newspapers throughout the state of 
Iowa have been publishing articles 
which purport to show that the Iowa 
Warehouse Act has been the means of 
greater profits to those who used the 
facilities. All the articles are so identi- 
cal that they appear to be part of an 
extensive propaganda to make the act 
popular in the state. 


a 


Grain shipments from Vancouver, B. 
C., during the crop season to date are 
approximately thirteen million bushels, 
and five million more bushels are booked 
for shipment during the next two 
months. The total grain movement of 
the port is considerably below last sea- 
son’s but is approximately the same pro- 
portion of the entire western yield. 
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A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, State an cal--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


G d 
Jo Guaranteed Df each 


ould Co.@aa St Louis 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. Us8;; U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
Sept. 27.....88,291,000 3,415,000 91,706,000 


3,965,000 92,353,000 


Oct ese. 88,388,000 
3,482,000 93,135,000 


Oct, wilt. 89,653,000 


Octet Ls hae. 91,828,000 3,983,000 95,811,000 
(Gla  Fncond 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 
INO Vanmele ctetars 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dee. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Dear 2Ueecn. 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
1925 
Jan. Dictatetee 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jan. 10.....91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
Total 
1924. U.S.and_ U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) 
Sept. 27.... 18,501,000 105,207,000 60,700,000 
Oct. 4.... 21,070,000 113,423,000 56,600,000 
Oct. 11.... 34,799,000 127,934,000 63,100,000 
Oct. 18.... 41,629,000 137,440,000 67,500,000 
Oct.  25.... 48,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 
Nov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov. 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
1925 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10..., 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 


TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT ANP 
BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


1924. 
Sept. 27....165,907,000)Nov. 29....261,637,000 
Oct. 4....170,023,000)}Dec. 6....255,626,000 
Oct. 11....191,034,000)Dec. 13... .250,602,000 
Oct. 18....204,940,006|Dec. 20....246,470,000 
Oct. 25....215,679,000|Dec. 27....237,474.000 


Nov. 1....227,611,000) 1925. 

. §8....241,403.000)Jan. 3....233,842,000 
. 15....257,141,000)Jan. 10... .229,738,000 
. 22....258,931,000 


CO-OP. COUNCIL MOVES TO 
WASHINGTON. 


At the last session of the National 
Council of Farmers’ Codperative Market- 
ing Assns., it was decided to move the 
headquarters from Chicago to Washing- 
ton. The executive committee, headed 
by Robert W. Bingham, of Louisville, 
Ky., was re-elected. The conference went 
on record as opposing any sort of gov- 
ernment aid, subsidy or special favorit- 
ism for codOperative marketing associa- 
tions. Federal or state legislation to 
aid research work and education in agri- 
cultural economics and codperative mar- 
keting in the state agricultural colleges, 
however, was endorsed. 


MORE HOGS RAISED IN CAN- 
ADA. 


As a result of a campaign in Canada 
to raise more hogs, which was started 
about 1915, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of hogs. In 1924, 
a half million more hogs were raised 
than in 1923, a gain in which all eight 
provinces shared. Government authori- 
ties are of the opinion that hog raising 
has been profitable since 1920. 


~-—_>- 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 
Sept. 6..73,278,0 58,182,0 31,166, 
Sept. 13..76,939,0 59,559,0 31,679, 
Sept. 20..80,819,0 63,202,0 32,334, 
Sept. 27..81,559,0 63,932,0 32,354, 
Oct. 4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620, 
Oct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411, 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158, 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563, 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 
Dec. 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673, 
1925. 1924. 1923. 
jane 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582, 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193, 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829, 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922 1921, 
Sept. 6.. 4,895,0 2,371,0 7,723,0 11,239,0 
Sept. 13.. 4,869,0  1,689,0 10,115,0 12,248,0 
Sept. 20.. 5,090,0 2,340,0 10,559,0 12,491,0 
Sept. 27.. 6,040,0 2,052,0 12,206,0 11,765,0 
Oct. 4.. 7,154,0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
Oct. 11.. 7,820,0 1,060,0 9,738,0 17,317,0 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 988,0 9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct; 255.08; 70150 1,100,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0 8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. 8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0  9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0  4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21568,0 
Dee. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. -10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Oats. 
1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 6..18,937,0 12,515,0 5,063,0 62,402,0 
Sept. 13..29,713,0 15,196,0 387,962,0 64,410,0 
Sept. 20..38,198,0 15,866,0 37,095,0 65,042,0 
Sept. 27..48,006,0 16,514,0 35,968,0 65,843,0 
Oct. 4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
Oct. 11..58,178,0 18,032,0 36,844,0 69,883,0 
Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
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What a Monarch Will Do! 


As Written by 
an Operator of a 
26” Attrition 
Mill. 


“It- will handle four and one-fifth 
tons of pure oat chops per hour, 
ground to a consistency almost un- 
recognizable. Eating cob corn at the 
rate of two hundred pounds per min- 
ute is no mean feat, we contend. We 
have no bother with slipping, tearing, 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


or out-of-tram belts; in fact, not a cent for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 


of expense except some good oil and ° ‘ 
the power and labor to operate it.” Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Burkholder & Hoober, Inc. yaertC un pletecaey 
New Holland, Pa. 
A f Bookl -l0d tb- 
ing the MONARCH in detail awaits THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


t. Write for it. : 
i ititot ag fet? TEE Ota Engineers and Constructors 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.., 1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. sorike, Grain Elevator Department 
CHICAGO OFFICB KANSAS CITY OFFICE Se ry 
Fa es es abr i care ce ee Uae 17 Guilford Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS “MEK A 


Earns Over 200% AYear || GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


; WITH 
By saving At GENERAL OFFICES AT 
least one man’s 


wages and by 208 South La Salle St. 


more accurate CHICAGO 

weighing. HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 

The Richard || ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 


1 We Solicit 
EULA IDE SEN NAS FY Shipments of Grain To 
year. CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS GALVESTON TOLEDO 
FT. WORTH BUFFALO 
MILWAUKEE NORFOLK 


EP Richatdsat Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


New York 1) Chicacciieee Meer phism hiociston: Halen te POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Pasadena Members of Leading Exchanges 


Established 1844 


‘The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Vol, SOCIII. No.3 } 
WEEELY 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 21, 1925 


{ $3.00a Year 
Sovcie Corms 15 Cums 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


unquestionably found in the official and private 
efforts being made towards fuller codperation. 

Various state farmers’ organizations are meeting 
this month in a natural effort to continue the present 
prosperity and to build up their fences at certain 
weak points. The special commission appointed last 
Fall by the President to define a program for farm 
relief legislation is now directing their activities 
in this field of codperation. 

They will, indeed, be good men if they can sep- 
arate theoretical codperation of the “hullabaloo” type 
from the practical sort of codperation which the Presi- 
dent believes will alone solve the economic problems of 
the farmer. It has been proven so often that legis- 
lative action will not bring and cannot continue 
prosperity, that such procedure to this end will 
surely not be undertaken by the present administra- 
tion. It is believed that the President does not 
contemplate the granting of general loans to agri- 
culturists and further that he does not consider 
farm codperation mysterious or essentially different 
from unionism or similar codperative activities in 
other walks of life. 


ee spirit of the year in agricultural circles is 


Business and Politics to March 4. 

Organized business, as well as national and state 
administration interests are lining up their activities 
for the next three months, culminating in the event- 
ful 4th of March. Corporation directorates and the 
official personnel of business over the entire country 
are undergoing considerable change, which is mainly 
in the line of progress, with department heads step- 
ping up to minor official positions, and officials in 
several capacities moving up to the next higher 
notch. 

In governmental circles, the retirement of Secre- 
tary Hughes from the State Department starts what 
may be many similar events of critical importance 
to the nation. The significance of resignations of 
this sort is often broader than the consequent ele- 
vation of governmental heads or the appointment of 
new men in such capacities. Too often, reasons are 
ascribed to such resignations which have no basis 
of fact. 

Fair minded leaders of either political party credit 
Mr. Hughes with ability, perception and knowledge, 
of both legal and diplomatic training, of a very high 
order. It is anticipated that Ambassador Kellogg 
will step into the State Department chair with a 
rather definite understanding of his personal scope 
and the assurance that President Coolidge will as- 
sume a strong position in determining policy devel- 
opments. Foreign nations will watch with the keen- 
est interest the manner in which old policies are 
continued or terminated and the trend of the new 
business of the office. 


President Coolidge. 

Washington news credits the President with very 
definite and forceful plans for the next several 
months, entirely consistent with his past record and 
yet cause for no concern to the business interests of 
the country. 

His veto last Spring on the postal wage bill has 
grown into a matter of considerable importance, in- 
cluding in the ripples which emanate from the cen- 
tral vortex, the revival of an old controversy on 
postage rates for second class mail. It would appear 
that the President, in his very proper assumption of 
the full powers of his office, is well able to contend 
with any further congressional approval of the postal 


bill, and that Mr. Coolidge will stand pat on his veto, 
successfully contesting its passage over the veto. 


As stated here recently in considering our for- 
eign affairs, we look to the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government for the closest co- 
operation. This is favored through firm and, of 
course, constructive leadership on the part of the 
President himself, and we should not be at all sur- 
prised to see during the next several years, the admin- 
istration of rather painful doses, forced down the 
throats of political leaders both large and small. The 


MARKETABLE FARM SUPPLIES 


HE percentage of marketable farm 
dee of wheat that has been sold 

ranges from 75 in Minnesota to 93 
in Oklahoma, with an average for the 
11 wheat producing states of 84. While 
the percentage of oats ranges from 58 in 
South Dakota to 82 in Kansas, with an 
average of 71. The lower percentage of 
oats is perhaps due to the fact that farm- 
ers consider the price of oats.as being too 
low as compared with corn and this, 
coupled with the growing scarcity of 
corn, will mean an unusually heavy farm 
consumption of oats. 

As a matter of fact, there is not, in 
many sections of the corn belt, enough 
corn to, fatten the hogs, in consequence 
of which farmers are moving them to 
market light weight, rather than to ship 
in corn at high prices. 


President has the guaranty of an unusually large 
popular majority in the political elections of No- 
vember fourth, and it will be truly in line with his 
reputed and proven personal character tn observe 
him carrying out his pledges with Puritanic honesty 
and a courageous disregard of petty politics. 


Finances for the Week. 


Forecasts of the day predict a period of large 
building and construction enterprise, particularly in 
public utilities, transportation systems, and such 
projects. 

Even though the present likelihood of credit re- 
striction is made effective, building activities of this 
character will not be particularly effected. It is 
among general business and especially lines asso- 
ciated with exchange operations that credit restric- 
tion invites the attention of the public. It is be- 
lieved that the reserve banking system is shaping 
up to keep speculation in hand and to anticipate 
the slowing up of certain kinds of business which is 
inevitable. Whether this reduced volume of busi- 
ness shall be experienced during the Summer or next 
Winter or later on, is open to discussion, but it is a 
wise business man indeed who prepares for the slump 
during periods of advancing prices and increased 
business volume. From a strictly banking stand- 
point, the “punch” of any real restriction which may 
be possible through the federal reserve system will 
be found among their outside member banks, If 


the latter group is able to check a natural desire to 
secure profits through their operations, and thus cor- 
respondingly effect beneficially their immediate terri- 
ivory, then the federal system as a whole may accom- 
plish the contraction of credit. 

We have had a steady upward swing in stocks since 
election day with very natural periods of declines 
from time to time, one of which was experienced 
last week. It was credited to the impending in- 
creased rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
which did not materialize, although such possible 
action hangs over the market. 

Bonds likewise showed a downward tendency with 
both banks and individual investors turning to 
stocks. Money rates were somewhat increased, thus 
further reducing purchases. 

The total of gold shipped abroad for the week was 
$21,217,000, and for January, a total, through Sat- 
urday the seventeenth, of $46,167,000. For the entire 
month of December, gold shipments were $44,133,000. 


Transportation, Motor Trucks and Automobiles. 

The steel highways. of the country and railroad 
transportation is finding an ever increasing form of 
competition through motor truck deliveries from 
the shipping platforms of the manufacturer, dairy- 
men, and many other trades to the doorway of the 
consumer. Interurban passenger and freight service 
is likewise considerably expanded and the determina- 
tion of equitable service rates a subject of general 
interest. 

During January, when the great automobile shows 
are held, the public is impressed with the part this 
industry plays in civic life. Statistics are advanced 
showing that in the twenty-seven million families in 
this country, seventeen million automobiles are in 
use. There are, of course, many thousand families 
owning more than one car and industrial and com- 
mercial interests employ thousands of others. 

Although a prosperous year is anticipated in the 
trade, automobile manufacturers are increasing the 
quality and strength of their product and thereby 
extending the term of service from a probable aver- 
age of three years to five or six years. Estimates 
in the tire trade show roughly an increased service 
from one year to two years. It must be apparent, 


therefore, that automobile interests shall find con- 
tinued success in developing new users and hence 
depending less upon replacements among present 


owners. 
In both private and business life, the automobile 
has long been a necessity and with the enormous 
volume of raw materials entering into the trade, auto- 
mobile production ranks foremost with the major 
industries of the country. 
er ene ere es 


HANDLING POOL GRAIN 
NE of the numerous interesting questions dis- 
‘@) cussed at the meeting of the Indiana grain deal- 
ers at their convention in Indianapolis last week 
was that of the handling of pool grain and the im- 
portance to the elevator man of reading and of un- 
derstanding his contract was emphasized. 

It was developed that farmers at some points had 
loaded their grain directly into the cars and in that 
way earning for themselves the handling charge in- 
stead of its going to the elevator man, and while 
there is nothing in the letter of the contract to pre- 
vent such a practice, it is unquestionably against 
its spirit and future contracts should we _ believe 
contain a clause to meet the situation. 

Motor trucks, good roads and the proximity of per- 
haps several contract elevators as well as personal 
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friendships and other factors combine to make dis- 
tricting a territory impossible, and the elevator men 
can therefore have no way of checking the matter 
up, but the mere fact that the problem is difficult, 
does not mean that no effort should be made to solve 
it: 


a 0 


FREIGHT RATE SITUATION 


affecting grain and grain products, it is found that 

there have been very few instances where rates 
were raised and a number of cases where they were 
lowered, although none of the rate decisions involved 
a change in the whole rate structure of the country. 
The I. C. C. last summer refused to consider general 
reductions in rates on grain and hay on the grounds 
that no emergency existed and present ‘rates were 
not unreasonable. This decision practically closes 
the question of general reductions, and the grain 
trade cannot expect any marked reductions for some 
months to come. 

Another important development in the freight sit- 
uation has come to the front. Increased tariffs have 
been filed by many railroads on grain, but the I. C. C. 
has in nearly every case suspended the rates for 
later hearings. This move on the part of the rail- 
roads seems to be a clever piece of diplomacy to 
forestall demands for rate reductions. Financial con- 
ditions on many roads improved remarkably during 
the past year, and some of the stronger systems have 
announced larger earnings. Under these conditions 
it is a questionable practice to file higher tariffs, only 
with the object of preventing concerted action by 
shippers for lower rates. The shippers rightly resent 
even the semblance of such tactics, and the needless 
expense involved in fighting these cases. 

Instances where railroads themselves have insti- 
tuted action for reduced rates are very rare, but 
there are numerous cases where the preponderance 
of evidence was in favor of the shipper and if the 
carriers had reduced the rate voluntarily with the 
permission of the Commission, much friction and 
expense would have been eliminated. It is to be 
hoped that railroads and grain shippers will come 
to a better understanding which will remove hos- 
tility and reduce the economic waste of fighting rate 
cases. 


|: REVIEWING the freight rate decisions of 1924 
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BALANCING CORN AND HOG PRICES 


by the aid of statistics and in the light of past 

experience to point out the ideal situation. The 
trouble with their systems, however, lies in the fact 
that this old world of ours, from an economic stand- 
point, is very unstable and every industry must 
change its plans to meet every new condition. This 
holds equally true for the grain industry and farm- 
ing. 

One of the subjects confronting economists inter- 
ested in agriculture is the preper balance between 
corn and hog prices. Theoretically, a bushel of corn 
is equivalent to 10 lbs. of pork in feeding value, and 
according to that rule hog prices are now too low. 
This has resulted in heavy marketing of light, un- 
finished hogs to save high priced corn. 

Dr. C. L. Holmes, of Iowa State College, in dis- 
cussing this situation says: 


Bier tne aia in every field of work are trying 


“There have developed two general philosophies as to 
how the farmer should meet the difficulty. The one is 
that the conservative farmer should adopt a fixed pro- 
gram as to the proportion between hog and corn enter- 
prises, breeding practically the same number of sows 
every year and depending upon striking a favorable ratio 
at least half the time and of having on the average the 
minimum amount of the high priced product for sale 


when prices are most favorable. The other plan is that 
of attempting to forecast the changes far enough in ad- 
vance of their actual occurrence to take maximum ad-— 


vantage of them; that is, to have a maximum amount of 
pork to sell when pork prices are at the peak and to 
have very few hogs to feed when corn prices are high, 
in order to realize the maximum from the corn crop 
through direct sales.”’ 


The trouble with these very good theories is that 
economic changes occur much quicker than an adjust- 
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ment in hog production can be made, and the 
vagaries of weather with its effect on the corn crop 
is always present. There is much merit, however, in 
the suggestion that farmers raise the same average 
number of hogs every year and not indulge in “plung- 
ing’ operations. The Department of Agriculture 
issued a bulletin some time ago pointing out the 
financial losses caused farmers by raising a large 
number of hogs one year under the influence of 
high prices and the next year dropping out of the 
business almost entirely due to low prices for hogs. 
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FOR BE GIES SEED 


ARMERS in time gone past have given more 
Fistention in their farm operations, to care and 

selection in their live stock rather than in the 
selection of seed for the growing of their crops. It 
has been proven by agricultural experiment stations 
that the selection of pure bred seed adapted to soil 
and climatic conditions is a profitable investment 
and many grain farmers do so. Country grain deal- 
ers should make a study of seeds and the crops best 
adapted to their community. 

In so doing he will benefit his patrons and indi- 
rectly profit himself. Better seed and right soil 
means larger crops and less chance of crop failure. 
The profits of a country elevator are based primarily 
on the volume of grain handled, therefore any effort 
made to stimulate larger production of better quality 
will reflect itself immediately in more profits for the 
business. : 

Prosperous farmers mean prosperous grain dealers 
and a busy and contented community in which to 
live. All grain dealers associations have for years 
urged their members to take an interest in this 
phase of farming and to be prepared to bring in pure 
bred seed and supply the needs of the community. 
Opportunity for live ones is always at hand to 
benefit yourself by benefiting others. 
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THIS COUNTRY IN 1980 


R contin estimates are that the population of 


continental United States will have increased to 

175,000,000 by 1890, or, to put it in another way, 
the next 55 years will find this country with 65,000,- 
000 more people to feed, clothe, amuse, etc. 

Perhaps no one who is in business now will still 
be actively engaged when that time comes, but an 
increase of 65,000,000 people in 55 years means an 
average annual increase of more than a million 
mouths to feed, and taking that kind of a look into 
the future should give American business men and 
the grain trade a feeling of optimism which would 
be irresistible. 
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MORE THAN A PROBLEM OF WASTE 


Federation, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in 

speaking of codperative marketing, outlined at 
length its faults and past causes of failure and stated 
that the whole problem consisted in the elimination 
of waste. 

Word comes from Montana that one of the prob- 
lems encountered there is the failure upon the part 
of many farmers to live up to their contracts. Sales 
through some member of the farmer’s family or 
through some neighbor who was not a member of 
the association, farm leasing and other subterfuges 
have been resorted to, to get badly needed cash for 
wheat, and the announcement is made that legal 
steps are to be taken to enforce contracts fully in all 
cases. ; 

Cooperative selling cost one farmer in that state 
more than three hundred dollars to market his 1924 
crop, and circumstances of that kind constitute 
another problem for advocates of co-operative mar- 
keting. 

Still another problem comes from Minnesota where 
strenuous complaint is made against the provision 
providing for a fine of five hundred dollars for buy- 


[ a recent address before the American Dairy 
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January 21, 1925. 
WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre-— 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref-— 
erence: 


Jan.-17, Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924, 
Primary receipts 5,288,000 4,097,000 3,491,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,382,000 4,408,000 2,944,000 
Receipts since July 1.410,492,000 405,204,000 258,468,000 
VASIDIC™ | cies otis stars ols wits 83,161,000 86,833,000 70,495,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 10. 91,697,000 96,114,000 77,459,000 
Brad., Can., Jan. 10.. 78,556,000 79,221,000 128,541,000 
Exports, American ... 6,882,000 7,032,000 9,294,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 14,745,000 13,645,000 14,320,000 
(Ons Passage: seuiedes\shi6 6 46,024,000 40,640,000 35,376,000 
Corn— ' 
Primary receipts ..... 8,721,000 7,728,000 6,257,000 
Primary shipments 3,593,000 2,609,000 4,800,000 
Receipts since Noy. 1. 66,951,000 58,230,000 79,001,000 
Wisible® 4, See eee Be 22,648,000 20,862,000 9,263,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 10. 22,033,000 19,693,000 10,115,000 
Exports, American 16,000 16,000 575,000 — 
Exports, world’s ..-.. 3,549,000 3,682,000 2,301,000 
- On passaget. wees. 14,314,000 15,640,000 11,076,000 
Jats— ‘ 
Primary receipts ..... 5,012,000 4,785,000 4,002,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,338,000 3,075,000 3,600,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.175,545,000 170,033,000 133,006,000 
MISIDIG@ 225. Acrcreaeens ce 73,721,000 72,729,000 18,474,000 
Bradst’s, Jan. 10 . 76,902,000 76,343,000 20,800,000 
Exports, American ... 263,000 131,000 763,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,593,000 277,000 1,456,000 
a PASSAZS Fcmar eee 1,970,000 2,350,000 3,180,000 
Cattle— . ‘ 
Receipts, 6 markets... 210,000 229,000 212,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 72,000 77,000 75,000 
Hogs— "4 
Receipts, 9 markets... 965,000 997,000 $96,000 
S Shipments, 9 markets. 288,000 309,000 267,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 236,000 205,000 248,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 67,000 55,000 77,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
Week. can. pein se 1,093,000 1,212,000 1,075,000 
Season to date.....:.. 12,305,000 11,212,000 12,042,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats; 1bs. q.fgseumes: a 17,295,000 14,577,000 17,232,000 
Ward" \;.e sane ee ee 14,197,000 27,325,000 16,572,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
CAEtle? aide sireetnale cree $9.10 $9.20 $9.60 
FOSS: << Galt auieagese se 10.45 10.20 7-16 
Sheep ites e« + hole 9.10 8.75 7.35 
Lambs? Maar 22a tae - 18.10 17.80 13.30 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 227 227 23249 
Closing prices, Chicago— 
Lard— 
JSanwaryeane eet sete $16.10 $15.90 $11.67% 
May... eres weet 16.62% 16.45 11.65 
September. a 17.20 PO 1 8 
S. R. Sides— 
JANUATY | 4 eereiaee 5. $15.37% $14.95 $9.90 
May oes senate atentiete nies 15.72% 15.45 9.95 
D. S. Bellies— 
January, oa. maces $16.8714 $16.8714 $9.6216 
May” cci4cag ones 17.12% 17.07% 10.10 
Wheat— 
May och beer » 19188 $1.80 % $1.0814 
July “4... cece eee 1.63% 1.54% 1.0634 
September @-e.-- ee. -: 1.51% 1.46% 1.0534 
Corn— 
Mays Sree eee 3's 3 $1.35 $1.283%4 $0.78%4 
JULY inte eee 1.34% 1.2916 -79 
September c.cesenr -«-% 1.35 1.2914 .80 
Oats— 
May. oe eee eee «. $0.623¢ $0.6216 $0.47 
DULY shes € Memeo 63 61% ALTE 
Septembenaneonge <>. > 60 5936 431% 


ing farm products from association members. 

The buyer of course has no absolutely sure way of 
ascertaining who are and who are not members and 
may easily be made the innocent victim either of 
cupidity or spite. 


WATCH OUT FOR FIRE 


destroyed by fire recently caused from an 

over-heated stove. We have cautioned our 
country readers time and again to go over their 
heating equipment and see that it is in first-class 
shape and properly installed so that fires may not 
start from this cause. Recently, we published an 
illustrated article showing how to set up a stove 
and stove pipes in a safe manner. The loss by fire 
of a country elevator is a calamity to any community 
and makes the loss doubly hard to bear by the owner 
during the height of the grain moving season. Care 
and attention to these details always pay big divi- 
dends. 


\ PERFECTLY good elevator in Montana was 
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ECONOMIC LAW PREVAILED 


the news that a carload of wheat recently sold 

way over two dollars, the season’s record price. 
It should put him in bad with his former friends, 
for it will be remembered his campaign slogan was 
that Wall Street was keeping the price of wheat to 
win farmer votes for Coolidge. 


GS tie nes SHIPSTEAD should be interested in 
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on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


for the season to date, and it is 

doubtful if they ever sold as 
high under normal conditions as at the 
present time. There are no signs of 
war, manipulation or anything untoward 
in the present situation other than the 
world’s prospective scarcity before an- 
other crop is harvested to explain the 
persistent advance in values. Not only 
are prices the highest of the season, but 
it is estimated that nearly 50 per cent 
of the exportable surplus of the south- 
ern hemisphere has already been ab- 
sorbed by importers and the market has 
persistently advanced in the face of the 
immense business, with ocean charters 
estimated made late in December to 
take out around 75,000,000 bu. of grain. 
With Russia again in the market for 
flour, and estimated to need 9,000,000 
bu. of seed grain there is a growing be- 
lief in some quarters that the estimates 
as to world’s import needs will have to 
be revised upwards, but there is nothing 
in sight at the present time to confirm 
the theory that the American crop has 
been overestimated. In fact, the pres- 
ent situation is one in which the more 
wheat America has for export the bet- 
ter it will be for this country and the 
world in general. It will take further 
developments to convince many traders 
that the entrance of Europe into the 
market as a liberal buyer of North 
American wheats late in the week at a 
big premium over Argentine as based 
on heavy rains in parts of the latter 
country, and while the domestic and 
foreign trade has been talking about 
what would happen when the new 
crops in Argentina and Australia were 
sold, the grain has been absorbed with- 
out causing even a temporary setback, 
the breaks which have been experienced 
of late being due almost entirely to the 
technical position. There is a growing 
scarcity of red winter wheat in all mar- 
kets, as shown by the high prices paid 
with No. 1 red at St. Louis selling up 
to $2.14, or about 25c over Chicago May. 
The scarcity is due entirely to the 
shortage in the crop of this variety, and 
farm reserves generally are regarded as 
light so that mills have been forced to 
come to terminal markets for supplies 
much earlier in the season than ex- 
pected. Even ordinary No. 2 hard is 
selling at May price or better in the 


W HEAT prices were in new ground 
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leading markets, and if the demand 
were as slow as many claim an explana- 
tion should be made as to why the grain 
is not selling at a carrying charge dis- 
count under the future. \ 


World Situation Complex. 

The world’s wheat situation is so de- 
cidedly complex, and so many new fea- 
tures are constantly developing that 
many traders have found it almost im- 
possible to sell out their grain and get 
back into the market again at a profit, 
as prices have advanced very rapidly 
after each break, and each bulge has 
carried values to a new high for the 
season. As yet the outlook for the new 
crop is not a material factor in the situ- 
ation, although it will become of major 
importance as soon as there has been a 
period of growing weather. The ice 
pack still continues over a wide area, 
but whether there has been any dam- 
age or not cannot be determined. The 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome estimates the foreign winter 
wheat acreage at 4 per cent less than 
last year for the 7 countries reporting, 
while the French acreage is around 13,- 
750,000 acres, or 30,000 acres in excess 
of 1924. Crop reports from abroad are 
irregular. 

Movement of new crop wheat is get- 
ting under way from Argentina and 
Australia and will be heavy from now 
on. However, as much of this grain 
was sold for forward shipment the ef- 
fect on the market has probably been 
felt. It would not be surprising if the 
demand for North American grain fell 
off somewhat after the southern hemis- 
phere crop commences to arrive abroad 
in volume, but it is hardly probable 
that the combined aggregate of the two 
countries will equal the average week- 
ly needs of importers, especially as part 
of the Australian wheat will go to 
Japan, which has been a good buyer, 
and some relief work in Chosen seems 
highly probable, due to the shortage in 
the crops in that country. 


Coarse Grains. 

Corn prices are the highest of the 
season in the face of a killing discount 
for low grade cash grain and a slow 
eastern demand with a persistent in- 
crease in the visible supply. Part of 
the grain received at terminals grades 
low on account of its weight and it is a 
question if it can be made into contract 
grain. This theory has had some effect 
on the May delivery which went to a 
premium over the July late last week. 
Liquidation of livestock continues, and 
feeding demand is being curtailed, al- 
though the Government report suggest- 
ing a reduction of around 19 per cent 
in the number of pigs raised in 1924 in 
the corn belt as compared with the pre- 
ceding year was about in line with the 
reduction in the corn crop itself. 

Under normal conditions the visible 
supply continues to increase until about 
the opening of lake navigation after 
which it disappears rapidly. This year 
is not expected to differ materially 
from an average year even though the 
price is high. Those who have placed 
hedges in July corn when it was a 
premium over the May have not fared 
well, and should the latter continue to 
gain on the deferred delivery there may 
be some changing over on account of 
the premium. The oats market has 
been rather dull for some weeks with 
the pressure of cash grain a factor in 
preventing a full response to the upturn 
in corn. Oats are selling at about the 
widest discount under corn of the sea- 
son which tends to create bullish en- 
thusiasm in some quarters. Foreigners 
have been good buyers of cash rye of 
late but the visible is not decreasing as 
rapidly as would be expected. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Jan.17, Jan.10, Jan. 19 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat cincemes 5,227,000 4,114,000 3,445,000 
Gorn | + sesmasas 8,984,000 7,838,000 6,279,000 
Oats: ”. se antares 5,104,000 4,959,000 3,941,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 


for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25, 1923-24. 
PASE SWE Kassacie dee at 19,315,000 13,665,000 
Preceding week....... 16,911,000 11,605,000 
DUC OM UL Varden eves, cers «4 747,250,000 670,810,000 


All deliveries of wheat sold at a new 
high on the crop the past week, and fin- 
ished within a fraction of the top with 
net gains of 54@9%ec with July lead- 
ing, the latter gaining 15¢c on the May 
as the result of closing of spreads. 
Heavy profit taking was on at times, 
and the movement of prices was most 
erratic, wtih foreigners coming in as 
free buyers of cash grain as well as 
futures toward the last. A change in 
the general character of the news from 
abroad was largely responsible for the 
upturn, although there were fairly lib- 
eral quantities of wheat sold to domes- 
tic mills. Argentine movement is de- 
layed by rains -while a dock strike ham- 
pers loading in Australia. 

Corn showed independent strength 
the greater part of the week, and all de- 
liveries were in new ground for the 
season closing with net gains of 5%@ 
6%4.c with May leading, the latter going 
to a fractional premium over the July 
after having been at a discount for 
some time past. The strength in wheat 
had considerable influence, but there 
was no material pressure on the market 
at any time, and offerings were well ab- 
sorbed with some enlargement in out- 
side speculative interest. 

Oats market held within rather nar- 
row limits, and in the main reflected 
the action of corn, closing %*%@1%c 
higher. The large stocks of cash grain 
at terminal markets was. the main de- 
pressing influence, although speculative 
interest is not large. Rye was fairly 
active and closed 3%@4%c higher with 
a revival in the export demand. Range 
of prices the past week follows: 


Close 
Jan.17, Jan.10, Jan.19, 
Wheat High. Low 1925. 1925 1924. 
May $1.88% $1.80%4 $1.883¢ $1.80% $1.081%4 
July 1.63% 1.53% 1.63% 1.54144 1.06% 
é Sept. 1.52 1.46% 1.515% 1.46% 1.05% 
‘orn— 
May 1.35 1.2834 1.35 1.28% 784 
July 13k 1.29% 1.343, 1.293¢ «19 
Sept. 1.3 1.29 35 1.29144 19% 
Oats— 
May 62% .61 625 6216 AB 7% 
July 63 614% 63 61% 4434 
Sept.  .60 58% 60 5936 .48% 
Rve— 

May 1.62%, 1.561%, 1.613% 1.5634 -7356 
July 1.42 1.38% 1.415% 1.38 -7416 
ee 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-93 


Stocks at ; 
. 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,970,000 


July 1 
Receipts to 
Jan. 17 ...410,852,000 258,476,000 317,991,000 


Shipments to 
Jan. 17 ...292,788,000 130,013,000 196,557,000 
Stocks on 


Jan. 17 ... 53,123,000 60,269,000 19,989,000 
Consumption to 
Jan. 17 ... 95,441,000 91,472,000 102,425,000 
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CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23 

Stocks at ; 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. --- 66,951,000 79,101,000 89,458,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 17 ... 25,874,000 43,332,000 45,552,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 17 ... 20,584,000 7,554,000 15,893,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 17 ... 25,966,000 28,997,000 33,352,000 
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OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 
Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 
“Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 17 ...175,045,000 133,006,000 132,036,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 17 ... 81,927,000 93,251,000 100,467,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 17 ... 64,438,000 16,014,000 26,857,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 17 ... 30,448,000 27,933,000 41,397,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Jan. 


17 (000 omitted): 
Jan.17, Jan.19, Jan. 17, Jan. 19, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
SHICaeOM . Tigres 453 295 61,972 43,365 
Sioux City é2e0..a 64 18 1,363 1,014 
Milwaukee .... 3 26 7,516 1,714 
Minneapolis 2,082 1,338 76,338 74,611 
Duluth : 161 191 93,122 30,594 
St. Louis. $19 502 31,396 238,415 
Toledo 63 69 10,087 13,002 
Wichita 234 aR ee ee eA 
DEtrOIt, “aise... 35 3 1,396 1,303 
Kansas City 651 691 75,621 45,375 
133) gt: Sei 34 26 1,542 1,785 
Omaha. 3.252055 280 176 =. 28 , 826 12,197 
Indianapolis 159 29 3,253 4,470 
St. Joseph...... 223 17 8,815 5,623 
Total ........5,288 3,491 410,492, 258,468 
Shipments .....4,382 2,944 292,788 130,013 
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WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


weno; Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American . .6,882,000 7,032,000 9,294,000 
Argentine . 4,199,000 2,461,000 2,842,000 
Australian .....2,784,000 3,552,000 1,928,000, 
Inigian tse eta 880,000 600,000. © Zeke. 
RUNS slay ees Sisraieee nica e is aon alee conte 176,000 
WENCTS. eared Ls easleee Urania 80,000 
Total @ericaes 14,745,000 13,645,000 14,320,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,660,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1. the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
American .257,883,000 231,453,000 
Argentine . 41,710,000 39,970,000 
Australian . 23,320,000 2,000 12,400,000 
Indiag.Jes <1 19,344,000 000 4,148,000 
Russian 528,000 « FESTSS,000) eet acres 
Others 2,504,000 17,392,000 3,287,000 
Total ....345,089,000 328,169,000 320,774,000 
POASON ee een eta ar arches 753,195,000 662,698,000 
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WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 

Jan. 17, Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

American. 22. a 16,000 16,000 575,000 

Argentine .....3,040,000 2,688,000 944,000 

Os clochs Scr Eee ote) Peers mame 

TRUS GTi wares, sire) same ZUSLOOON 5 ae ec ens 

Oterseene sae. 193,000 765,000 782,000 

Total ........3,549,000 3,682,000 2,301,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American 264,000 2,394,000 20,768,000 
Argentine ..36,188,000 16,012,000 46,496,000 
African 544.000 £4629;000. 0 aces see 
Russian 859,000 419 O00 ow tererae.ctse 
OLHETS Beme- 7,084,000 12,702,000 116,000 
Total .....44,889,000 36,156,000 67,380,000 
Season weeeeees 229,932,000 205,235,000 


Oi or 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 17, Jan. 10, Jan. 19 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 263,000 131,000 763,000 
Argentine .....1,330,000 126,000 693,000 
Others ycce seawe tse etek SHO0G Painless 
NOTED rts fs a5 1,593,000 277,000 1,456,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..13,717,000 10,800,000 22,231,000 
Argentine ..23,226,000 9,818,000 6,671,000 
Russian Bea, ei nares 180,000 | 2.5663 
Others 22: 1,604,000 580,000 2,270,000 
Total . 38,547,000 21,378,000 31,172,000 
Season Fay aicndigy te 67,500,000 65,765,000 


os 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. §S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Jan 17, Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 
1925. 1925. 1924, 
Wheat .....18,129,000 17,769,000 28,179,000 
Oats ti viv. carte 1,625,000 1,651,000 1,473,000 
Gs eae kee 1,565,000 1,392,008" Gon 0 tee 
Barley ..... 2,111,000 2,791,000 276,000 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


Interesting Meeting—President Horner of 
National Association Speaks—Strong 
Resolutions Adopted—Officers 
Elected. 


Dealers’ Association, in the rooms 

of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
on Jan. 15 and 16 was unanimously 
voted one of the best that organization 
has held in its 24 years’ history. 

About 200 members were in attend- 
ance and their frequent applause and 
outspoken comment showed their inter- 
est and appreciation. 

President’s Address. 

The president, Mr. Elmer Hutchinson, 
in his opening address, said he was 
impressed by the fact that there were 
a lot of good dealers throughout the 
state who were not members, but who 
he believed should be, and he was sorry 
he, during his administration, had not 
been able to increase the membership 
50 per cent. 

Speaking of contracts, he said he felt 
that they should be scrupulously lived 
up to and he’only wanted to warn ele- 
vator men to be sure of what they were 
signing. As to the standard contract, 
there is nothing in its wording to pro- 
hibit a farmer from loading his own 
wheat, but he felt it to be in violation 
o? its spirit. 

He said the association was not op- 
posed to a fair codperative marketing 
bill, but it was opposed to any legisla- 
tion which would penalize one man for 
doing what it authorized another man 
to do. 


Te meeting of the Indiana Grain 


Secretary’s Report. 

The secretary, Chas. B. Riley, in his 
report, stated that illness had prevented 
his getting ready the detailed report he 
had planned, but he outlined in a gen- 
eral way what had been done and he 
said the net loss in membership had 
been just one, 22 new members having 
been received and 23 having been lost. 


National President’s Address. 

Mr. Fred G. Horner, president of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, in 
beginning his address, paid tribute to 
the Indiana association and referred to 
its members as pace makers. 

As to codperative marketing, he said 
the grain dealers had no quarrel with 
the plan so long as it gave them a 
square deal and an opportunity to do a 
legitimate business. 

He felt that the time must soon come 
when the farmers would recognize that 
their best advice and greatest help came 
from the grain dealer, and he urged the 
greatest care in giving counsel and 
advice. He said that while he welcomed 
real leadership among grain farmers he 
felt that there was no place in our eco- 
nomic program or scheme for so-called 
leaders who were as a rule agitators for 
personal reasons and personal profits. 

Referring to proposed legislation, he 
said the Capper-Williams bill was not 
as drastic as the McNary-Haugen bill, 
but that the results in the end would 
prove just as unfortunate for the grain 
men. 

He reported that the National asso- 
ciation had recently taken up the prob- 
lem of unification of rules and while it 
was felt that without pressure, effort 
should be made to bring all of them 
more nearly in line, conditions were so 
different as to make complete unifica- 
tion impossible. 


Weather Bureau Facts. 

J. H. Armington, meteorologist U. S. 
Weather Bureau at Indianapolis, said 
many of our weather rhymes had no 
more value than that they were pleasing 
couplets, but others had an established 
value and he cited a red sky at night 
the sailor’s delight, a red sky in the 
morning the sailor’s warning as being 
in the latter class. 

He spoke of the value of the barom- 
eter and paid tribute to Benjamin 
Franklin for his thorough investiga- 
tions concerning storm laws and he said 
Prof. Abbey of Cincinnati, in codpera- 
tion with the Board of Trade of that 
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city in 1848 made the first weather chart, 
having arranged with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to wire in to him 
from Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, New 
Orleans and four or five other cities 
wind directions, weather conditions, and 
the facts were mapped. 


This idea was later taken over by the 
Government and now observation is 
taken at 225 different stations at 7 a. m. 
each day and within three-quarters of 
an hour all of these have been relayed 
and maps or charts are finished by 8 
and predictions may at once be made 
from them. 


Referring to barometer readings and 
their meaning he said that a ditference 
of one inch meant a difference in air 
pressure of more than a million tons 
per square mile. 

Speaking of the uses of weather re- 
ports he said that new uses for them 
were being brought to the attention of 


E. K. SOWASH, 


President-elect, 
Crown Point, ind. 


the bureau almost every day and he 
invited their widest possible use. 

Referring to reported permanent 
changes in our climate he said that 
actual records showed quite the con- 
trary to be true, the past fifteen years, 
for example, showing an average of one 
inch more of snow than a like period 
fifty years ago. 


Address of I. L. Milier. 


I. L. Miller of the Department of 
Weights and Measures, said the first 
state law was passed in 1911 and that 
quite a number of cities and counties 
had laws of a similar nature, with the 
result that last year about 225,000 in- 
spections were made by state, city and 
county inspectors and that their chief 
province was one of instruction rather 
than prosecution. Their experience had 
been that a very large percentage of the 
scales were within the legal tolerance, 
but that sometimes glaring inaccuracies 
were found. He said it had been pro- 
posed to do away with all bushel 
weights and he cited corn in the ear, 
buckwheat, corn meal and other com- 
modities as having 
weights, all of which would be done 
away with by adopting the hundred 
pound or weight basis, and he was fa- 
vorable to such a proposal. ‘ 


Observations of a Real Farmer. 

Hon. Raymond C. Morgan said the 
northern hemisphere produced four-fifths 
of the world’s supply of wheat and this 
was marketed at a time when world 
supplies were lowest. He said the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was a price fixing 
bill and he was opposed to it. As he seés 
it, union labor with its high costs is 
one factor and competition from low 
labor costs abroad is another contrib- 
uting to the farmer’s troubles. He said 
the farmer was largely to blame, poor 
seed being used year after year without 


varying bushel” 


change. He was positive in the state- 
ment that Indiana was a soft wheat state 
and he did not believe in trying to 
raise hard wheat, except in the one 
little patch where it had come all right. 
He quoted figures to prove that too little 
fertilizer Was the rule and he was con- 
fident it was very frequently not the 
right kind and he favored tests on the 
ground to find the actual results. 


Address of Seed Growers’ President. 

W. D. Littlejohn, president Indiana 
Seed Growers’ Assn., said he had just 
come from a meeting of about 1,500 
farmers who were interested in growing 
better crops and he said the seed corn 
problem was a big one, the seed during 
the past few years being bad, corn not 
matured, farms deteriorating, improp- 
erly balanced plant food being used for 
fertilizers, etc. He asked those present 
to urge farmers to test seed for root rot 
and germination. He made a detailed 
report of the seed corn _ situation 
throughout the state, by counties, and 
this report showed that while the south- 
ern part of the state had a surplus the 
north part was short and he urged cau- 
tion in the use of southern grown corn 
which might not, as a rule, mature in 
the north. 

He advocated the installation of a 
seed tester in every corn growing com- 
munity. 

Wheat Grading. 

Referring to the subject of growing 
hard wheat in Indiana Mr. Jenkins said 
hard wheat had no place in the state, 
but he would have grain graded care- 
fully and where No. 1 wheat was found, 
to pay the farmer on that basis. He 
said that since they had adopted that 
plan their No. 1 wheat had increased 
from 15%. of their total to 90%, which 
meant more money for the farmers and 
added prosperity for the community. 


Friday Morning Session. 

J. A. Morris of the Cincinnati Re- 
gional Advisory Board, explained that 
the first board organized was in the 
Northwest to take care of the grain sit- 
uation, that no railroad men were on 
them, that they were voluntary organi- 
zations and that they were for the ben- 
efit of shippers. 

He said the American Railway Asso- 
ciation felt that if any shipper within 
the past two years had not received serv- 
ice, the fault was with the shipper. The 
old hard boiled railroad man with the 
attitude of “the public be damned” is 
gone forever. He said the carriers were 
not now advocating the repeal of any 
of the transportation laws, but they 
were asking'to be let alone for awhile at 
least. In his district alone there are 
new in white lead, awaiting business, 
more than 500 locomotives. He said the 
next meeting of the advisory board for 
this region would be held at the Sov- 
ereign Hotel in Indianapolis on Feb. 10 
and he invited all of the men present to 
attend, and he was seconded in the 
invitation by Mr. J. Vining Taylor, sec- 
retary of the National Hay Association, 
and others. 

Mr. Banta of Indianapolis, president 
of the local board, urged shippers to 
take up with him any local matter and 
he promised. that if he could not iron 
the matter out he would take it up with 
the regional office and secure a definite 
ruling. 

Ex-National President Welcomed. 

Mr. Fred Watkins of Cleveland, Ohio, 
ex-president of the National associa- 
tion, was introduced and expressed his 
pleasure at being present. 


Question Box. 

But one question from the Question 
Box was asked and that was as to the 
handling of one particular brand of fer- 
tilizer, and the only answer that came 
was from one of the members, which 
was to the effect that he had not been 
very successful with any fertilizer. 


The Past, Present. and Future of the 

Grain Business, by V. E. Butler 

of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Butler began his address by viz- 
ualizing the development step by step 
of the mill and elevator business in 
Indiana. Continuing he spoke of the 


t 
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period after the civil war when line ele-' 
vators, station pools and railroad re- 
bates combined in a great period of 
speculation, and referred to this situa- 
tion as forming the foundation for much 
of the protest existing even to the pres- 
ent day against our present marketing 
system. 

To Mr. Butler the great harm from 
line elevator control came through the 
fact that there was a constant change in 
elevator management and in grain buy- 
ers, strange buyers appearing at coun- 
try markets each year and often, many 
times during the year, with the result 
that the confidence of the farmer in his 
home market was destroyed. 

Following the history of the business, 
he said that line elevators dominated 
the local market during the 80’s and 90’s, 
but dissolution began in the period from 
1895 to 1900 and was in full force by © 
the latter date, when the farmers’ ele- © 
vator movement began to be a real fac- 
tor in grain marketing, a movement 
which reached its crest in 1920 and is 
now a permanent factor. 

Mr. Butler stated that during the 
transition period, agricultural produc- 
tion reached its maximum per capita 
and by 1890, due to a demand for diver- 
sified farming, began to decline until at 
the present time, in many sections of — 
the country, there are elevators which 
cannot be maintained from the profit © 
on the grain handled. 

Speaking of governmental investiga- 
tions he said that although the grain 
business had been under investigation 
by one or more departments of the 
National government, they had failed to 
find any general bad practices or extor- 
tionate profits, but that they had found 


and published some very interesting 
findings. 
Mr. Butler said that the Federal 


Trade Commission had made a survey 
of the country grain trade in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio and 
their report for the crop year 1915-16, 
which would doubtless be representa- 
tive of the whole country, showed the 
average volume through 967 elevators 
to be 99,000 bushels. In 1916-17 it was 
81,000 bushels through 1,271 elevators 
and in 1919-20 it was 70,000 through 
1,091 houses. This report showed a wide 
variation in the different states rang- 
ing from 228,000 bushels per elevator in 
Illinois down to 41,500 in Wisconsin, 
and while the average profit per house 
ever the 14 states was very uniform, a 
marked difference was shown in capital 
account. 

Invested capital, excluding borrowed 
money, ranging from $33,850 in Indiana 
down to $11,400 in Oklahoma, the above 
average for Indiana being the invest- 
ment of those reporting, who handle 
side lines in connection with the grain 
business and representing the value of 
the plant and merchandise, less bor- 
rewed funds. 

Continuing his review of this report, 
Mr. Butler said the expense of operating 
an elevator was remarkably uniform, 
but that the margin per bushel was 
wide, ranging from 3.52 in Iowa to 14.7 
in Montana, with the lowest gross mar- 
gins showing in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana caused by the large volume 
nandled in Iowa and Illinois and by the 
operation of side lines in Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Mr. Butler would not attempt to 
prophesy for the future, but he was con- 
fident whatever condition the future 
might bring, they would be met as they 
had been in the past. 4 

Mr. Butler reviewed briefly more re- 
cent history, beginning with the old 
Bureau of Markets, the organization of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
and the World War, with prices and 
distribution controlled and stated that 
today elevator equipment is better than 
ever before, investments larger, expense 
of operation greater than ever before, 
railroad transportation adequate to move — 
the crops as fast as delivered, margins 
satisfactory but volume of business is 
dropping from year to year and there 
are too many elevators in some sections 
of the growing country. In many sec- 
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tions the entire crop can be handled in 
three months or less and Mr. Butler ad- 
vocated diversification and he cited one 
Ohio elevator that ten years ago had a 
blackboard price list of 10 items while if 
now shows 115. 

He spoke of the 350,000 farmers that 
had become interested in marketing 
their products through their own organ- 
izations and said that if the pooling sys- 
tem of handling wheat was successful it 
would be extended to other grain crops. 

Concerning the combination of the 
large baking institutions and the forma- 
tion of the Grain Marketing Co., he said 
their influence was as yet unknown, but 
that they appeared to be forces with 
which foreign buyers must deal as they 
wielded a dominating influence over 
terminal markets. 

In conclusion, he said he was optimis- 
tic for the future of the grain business, 
which he said was passing from a high- 
ly speculative period to one of more 
fixed profit and he urged the trade to 
bend every effort to increase production 
and to broaden its activities to meet the 
demands of the times. 


Open Forum. 

As was the plan of the program com- 
mittee, the meeting was then opened for 
the specific discussion of the address 
of Mr. Butler or of any other matter in 
which they might be interested. 


Side Line Figures. 

Mr. C. O. Wise of Connersville, the 
first speaker in this part of the program, 
had an interesting story of their side 
lines. He said that their gross business 
last year amounted to a little over $142,- 
000, wheat forming 48% and that giv- 
ing them 35% of their gross profits; 
21%4% of their total gross profits were 
made on coal, 6% on jobbing flour, 
38% on hay, 644% on middlings and 
bran, 14%4% on potatoes, 8% on 
feed, 2% on seed, 214% on tankage, 
642% on oyster shells, straw, fertilizer, 
etc.; 11% on retailing corn, and 34% 
or retailing oats. 


Service First. a 

Chas. Stephenson of Cyclone said he 
was not accustomed to think or to talk 
very much about the past for that was 
gone, but his thought was largely about 
the present and future and he thought 
that service was the chief asset of the 
grain man. He is going to put on a 
campaign to sell fertilizer to 100 men 
to put under corn and he is always 
talking drain tile. He said the day of 
the truck was here and that unless ele- 
vator men were progressive their eleva- 
tors up-to-date and ready to render good 
service, the trucks would not stop at 
their place. 

He stressed the desirability of keep- 
ing posted on interesting and important 
current news and of talking to farmers 
about such matters. 

He suggested a central, buying agency 
for coal used by the Indiana elevators 
as well as perhaps some of the side 
lines. 

He said he did not believe the wheat 
pool idea was going to die a sudden 
death and he felt that the best way to 
combat it was to render a superior 
service. 

Figure Overhead. 

P. E. Goodrich of Winchester said that 
in eastern Indiana where he operated, 
fully 50% of their profits came from the 
handling of side lines. 

He felt that overhead was one of the 
things many elevator men lost sight of 
and he said that the overhead should 
be spread over side lines as wheat was 
already carrying all it could and that 
the day of selling coal at a dollar a ton 
above its cost had gone. 

He felt that if elevator men were to 
live they must go on a cash basis, there 
being no reason, so far as he could see, 
why they should give two, three or per- 
haps six months to others and pay the 
banks 6% or 7% for money with which 
to pay their bills. 

Resolutions. 

The Resolutions Committee, being at 
this time ready to make its report, was 
heard and the following resolutions 
which it presented were adopted: 


THs 


WHEREAS, It has been, and is, the 
policy of the grain trade to codperate 
in every way possible to conserve the 
interest of agriculture in every conserv- 
ative movement that is for its benefit; 
and 
WHEREAS, The officers and members 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has put forth every effort possible 
to better the condition under which agri- 
culture is conducted; 
and 

WHEREAS, There has now appeared 
in our Legislature S. B. 18 and H. B. 15, 
which, in our opinion, will bring forth 
many diversified opinions under which 
the grain business shall be conducted in 
the future; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we pledge the sup- 
port of the officers and members of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association to 
an intelligent and careful study of every 
suggestion that has for its purpose the 
creating of better production, better 
markets, ,better business methods; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
stands four square upon the principles 
of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none; and we deprecate the 
fact that it seems to be necessary to 
penalize the grain trade for the purpose 
of advancing the spirit of coéperation. 

In the discussion of the grain busi- 
ness before this convention, it has been 
developed that the handling of grain is 
only a small percentage of business in 
many sections of the state, and believ- 
ing that the further development of the 
business in this state is along the lines 
of merchandizing; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we recommend to 
the consideration of the officers of this 
association the appointment of a com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of 
efficient methods through which a great- 
er buying power may accrue to the 
country dealer. 

Experience has shown that approved 
written codes of ethics or standards de- 
fining and governing business relations 
of men in general and associations of 
business men in particular are essen- 
tial, if progress in the development, 
pleasure in the administration and suc- 
cess in the realization of life’s highest 
ideals in the business world are to be 
attained; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we offer for your 
consideration and adoption the follow- 
ing code of ethics: 


First. My business dealings, ambi- 
tions and relations shall cause me to 
take into consideration my highest duty 
as a member of society, and my chief 
thought and purpose shall be to fill that 
responsibility and discharge the duties 
incident thereto, so that when I have 
ended each of them I shall have lifted 
the level of human ideals and achieve- 
ments a little higher than I found them. 


Second. My aim and purpose shall be 
to exert my utmost endeavors to ele- 
vate the standards of my vocation and 
so conduct my affairs that others thus 
engaged may find it wise, profitable and 
conducive to success and happiness and 
emulate my example. 


Third. I realize that as an ambitious 
business man, worthy of success, I 
should and do recognize the importance 
of personal qualifications which contem- 
plate private morality, sobriety, sin- 
cerity, truthfulness, integrity and honor, 
and as an ethical man I wish no suc- 
eess that is not founded on justice, hon- 
esty, morality and fair dealings. 

Fourth. I hold to the doctrine that 
the exchange of my goods, my services 
and my ideals for profit is legitimate 
and ethical, provided all parties in the 
exchange are beneficiaries thereof. 

Fifth. In appreciation of my oppor- 
tunities and duties to society I shall 
endeavor to conduct my business in a 
manner that will afford a high degree 
of perfect service and at all times equal 
to or better than my competitors, if 
possible, of accomplishment. 

Sixth. I consider it my duty to culti- 
vate my talents and improve myself 
physically and mentally, to increase my 
efficiency and enlarge my service, thus 
attesting by faith in the fundamentals 
of good citizenship and the doctrine, “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

Seventh. As one of the greatest as- 
sets of a business man is his friends, 
any legitimate and proper advancement 
gained by reason of true and merited 
friendship is ethical so long as such 
friendship is maintained on an unselfish, 
reciprocal, frank and honorable basis, 
demanding nothing of anyone that per- 
mits an abuse of confidence for profit, 
business, social or gain or ad- 
vancement. 

Eighth. I hold that no personal suc- 
cess is legitimate which is secured by 
taking selfish advantage of certain op- 
portunities in the social order that are 
completely denied others, nor such op- 
portunities to achieve material success 
that others will not take because of the 
questionable morality involved. 

Ninth. I am committed to that philos- 
ophy of life which contemplates the 
approval of the doctrine that “money 
shall be used to build up man, not man 
to build up money.” Both man and 
money are necessary, in a civilization 
like ours, if society is to be perpetuated 
and the highest ideals of man realized. 

Tenth. Believing in the universality 
of the Golden Rule, “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them,” we 
contend that society best holds together 


other 
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and meets its complete requirements 
when equal opportunity is accorded all 
men in reference to natural rights, priv- 
ileges and resources, and that mankind 
is justified in proceeding only on the 
theory that the doctrine of man’s “‘priv- 
ileges, not rights,’ underly and sustain 
the structure of organized society. 

Eleventh. As an ethical man TI con- 
tend that the growing complexity of our 
industrial and social life requires the 
determination of an economical system 
based upon a proper conception, and 
recognition of the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the maintenance of individ- 
ual initiative rendered effective by 
proper cooperation, projected on the 
theory of obligations and privileges as 
a member of society. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the election 
of officers at this convention, and that 
at all elections hereafter, the term of 
office for such elected officers begin 
March 1 following their election. 

RESOLVED, That we tender our sin- 
cere thanks to all the speakers who 
have contributed in making this an unr- 
usually profitable meeting; be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention ex- 
tend its special thanks and appreciation 
of the dinner and entertainment sup- 
plied to them through the courtesy of 
the grain men of this market and the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, because of 
its refinement and the intensive develop- 
ment of the Russian question by the 
Hon. Jas. P. Goodrich. 

The Red on the Ledger. 

H. W. Reiman of Shelbyville reported 
that they had found it absolutely neces- 
sary to handle side lines in order to 
cut out the red on the ledger. He said 
one of their problems was occasionally 
what to handle and what to let alone 
and he mentioned buttermilk as being 
one they had at first passed up and 
later taken on with profit. 

He felt that the grain trade had come 
to the place where they were willing to 
place their cards face up on the table 
and to tell their customers their margin 


of profit. 


The Proposed Marketing Law. 

E. E. Elliott of Muncie said that in 
his 25 years in the business he had 
never had so serious an insinuation put 
up to the grain men as those in the pro- 
posed marketing law and he hoped the 
resolutions that had been adopted 
would be lived up to by every member. 


Don’t Fear Codperative Markets. 

Walter C. Moore of Covington spoke 
of farmers’ elevators, codperative mar- 
keting, etc., and he said they didn’t have 
to reduce feed selling prices to meet 
those of the codperatives. He told of 
150 men who each put in $10 to start a 
codperative market and within a year 
the money was used up and they were 
ready to quit. 


Grain Business Not Only Bad One. 

G. G. Davis of Tipton said he was 
operating three elevators, owned three 
farms and was financially interested in 
a manufacturing business and it was 
taking more time and energy to put 
and keep the farms and the manufac- 
turing business on a paying basis than 
the elevators. 

He had put electricity into his ele- 
vators and he felt that to be a step 
in the right direction. He said that the 
chicken business was growing rapidly 
and he believed the encouragement of 
this business would be a wise move. 


From Buyer to Seller. 

Charles Northlane of Union City said 
that to his mind the problem for the 
grain man was changing from that of 
buyer to that of seller, and he was con- 
fident costs of doing business must be 
taken into careful consideration and a 
fair margin of profit must be made on 
each side line. Speaking of legislation 
he said he felt more interest should be 
taken in proposed legislation along all 
lines and constructive suggestions made 
to senators and representatives. 


Chicken Business Two Sided. 


E. K. Sowash of Crown Point said 
that while a previous speaker had said 
that the women were making a lot of 
money in the chicken business, up in 
his section the chicken business was 
costing the men a lot of money. 

He would have grain dealers remem- 
ber that membership in the association 
was profitable and he cited an instance 
where legislation sponsored by it had 
meant $260 to him. 
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Election of Officers. 

The nominating committee made its 
report at this time; its, report was 
adopted and the following were de- 
clared elected for the ensuing year: 

President, E. K. Sowash, Crown Point; 
vice-president, W. C. Moore, Covington; 
board of governors, Jesse Doan, Clarks 
Hill, and George Arnold. 


Proposed Marketing Bill. 

The specific sections of the proposed 
new cooperative marketing law, to which 
exceptions were vigorously taken, both 
in the formal resolutions and from the 
floor, are Nos. 24, 25, 26 and 27, and 
they are as follows: 


SHO. 0 24, INDUCING 
MARKETING CONTRACT. Any person 
or persons, or any corporation whose 
officers or employees knowingly induce 
or attempt to induce any member or 
stockholder of an association organized 
hereunder to breach his marketing con- 
tract with the association, shall be liable 
to the association aggrieved in a civil 
suit in the penal sum of five hundred 
dollars ($500) for each such offense. 

SEC. 265. SPREADING FALSE RE- 
PORTS. Any person or persons, or any 
corporation whose officers or employees 
maliciously and knowingly spread false 
reports about the finances or manage- 
ment of any association organized here- 
under shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be subject to a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars ($100) and not more 
than one thousand dollars ($1,000) for 
each such offense, and shall be liable to 
the association aggrieved in a civil suit 
on the penal sum of five hundred dollars 
($500) for each such offense. 


SEC. 26. PERSONS LIABLE FOR 
DAMAGES FOR ENCOURAGING OR 
PERMITTING DELIVERY OF PROD- 
UCTS IN VIOLATION OF MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS. Any person, firm or 
corporation conducting a warehouse or 
elevator or other receiving place or oth- 
erwise dealing in any agricultural prod- 
ucts within the state of Indiana, who 
solicits or persuades, or who permits 
any member of any association organ- 
ized hereunder to breach his marketing 
contract with the association by accept- 
ing or receiving such member’s products 
for sale or for auction or for display 
for sale, contrary to the terms of any 
marketing agreement of which said per- 
son or any member of the said firm or 
any active officer or manager of the 
said corporation has knowledge or no- 
tice, shall be liable to the association 
aggrieved in a civil suit in the penal 
sum of five hundred dollars ($500) for 
each such offense; and such association 
shall be entitled to an _ injunction 
against such warehouseman or other 
person to prevent further breaches and 
a multiplicity of actions thereon. In 
addition, said warehouseman or other 
person shall pay to the association a 
reasonable attorney’s fee and all costs 
involved in any such litigation or pro- 
ceedings at law. 

SEC. 27. ASSOCIATIONS 
IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. Any asso- 
ciation organized hereunder shall be 
deemed not to be a conspiracy nor a 
combination in restraint of trade, nor 
an illegal monoply; nor an attempt to 
lessen competition or to fix prices arbi- 
trarily or to create a combination or 
pool in violation of any law of this 
state; and the marketing contracts and 
agreements between the association and 
its members and any agreements author- 
ized in this act shall be considered not 
to be illegal nor in restraint of trade 
nor contrary to the provisions of any 
Statute enacted against pooling or com- 
binations. 


During the closing moments of the 
meeting the question of handling pool 
wheat was quite generally discussed and 
the point was again made that the con- 
tract be carefully read before it was 
signed, and then that it be carefully 
complied with and no more and no less. 

ea 


GRAIN IMPORTS. 


BREACH OF 


ARE NOT 


The following is a statement of grain 
imports in November and 11 months 
ended with November (final 000 omitted 
from last two columns): 

——November 


, --11 months— 


1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 

Cory, Dwi ne: 29,613 355,420 181 3,829 
BUSH cicrene ta, Bb4,706 % 117,661 157 ~=—-6, 953 
Wheat .-5,264,199 347,666 16,451 14,832 
Flour, Ibs....3,942,762 19,275 48,768 12,709 
Hay, * tons... 27,597 9,592 113 279 
Oil cake, lbs.— 

Bean .....4,797,492 4,818,398 26,200 

C’e’nut . .6,801,933 3,023,199 56,400 

Other . 2,492,444 1,724,403 22,026 
Bran, ete 

COMS) vis) biees 25,266 81,597 110 224 
Beet pulp 7,405 26 26 


280 120,972 61,810 


5 
Beans, lb....2,103 
7 16,186 22,019 


Peas 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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BRITISH FOOD POSITION 


Flour Prices Rising—‘‘Dirt Cheap’? Amer- 
ican Supplies Have Disappeared For- 
ever—Royal Food Commission 
Making Enquiry. 


By JACK BROOKS. 


ONDON, Jan. 3.—One of the first 
IC commodities that the Royal Com- 

mission on Food Prices has tackled 
is flour as applied to breadstuffs and 
from the mass of data that is being com- 
piled by the commission on the sub- 
ject it would seem that flour and bread 
is to become dearer as time goes on, 
the chief reason cited being the disap- 
pearance of the “dirt cheap’ American 
wheat supplies. One of the principal 
reasons why the four-pound loaf today 
costs from 20 to 22 cents is advanced by 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money, former M. P. 
The British food position, desperate in 
war, is growing precarious in peace, 
he says, and the establishment of a sys- 
tem of Imperial purchase and supply is 
imperative. Wheat and flour prices, he 
told the Commission, were rising prior 
to the World War, due to the growth 
of the world’s population. In the main, 
he said, the high prices now paid for 
flour and bread are not the result of 
profiteering so much as they are the 
outcome of serious alterations in eco- 
nomic factors. Wheat as it used to be 
produced in virgin fields, he said, was 
dirt cheap. America used to supply 60 
per cent of the wheat used in Britain. 
In 1898 the United States sent 62,000,- 
000 hundredweights of the 94,000,000 im- 
ported by Britain. In 1901 she sent 
67,000,000 of the 101,000,000 imported by 
Britain. But the United States of Amer- 
ica grew so rapidly in population that 
her virgin supply ceased to exist and in 
1904 she sent Britain only 18,000,000 
hundredweights of the 118,000,000 im- 
ported by that country. In 1905 she con- 
tributed only 14,000,000 hundredweights. 
Since then, Sir Leo told the Commis- 
sion, the American supplies have recoy- 
ered under the influence of higher prices, 
but that “dirt cheap’ American sup- 
plies have disappeared forever. Sir Leo 
said the first thing to do was to achieve 
maximum wheat production in Britain 
and for the Imperial government to im- 
port what outside supplies are necessary 
by bulk purchases, thus obtaining the 
greatest cheapness consistent with maxi- 
mum security. Thus, he said, the loaf 
would consist partly of relatively dear 
home-grown wheat and partly of rela- 
tively cheap colonial and foreign wheat. 
A system of Imperial purchase and sup- 
ply should, he said, be entrusted to a 
new department of state which would 
be charged with the responsibility of 
budgeting. It would obtain wheat sup- 
plies in advance and cooperate with the 
British wheat grower and the Dominion 
grower. The wheat jobber, or whole- 
saler, would thus disappear. But he 
would be called in to help organize the 
scheme. The loaf, he said, has. already 
risen from nine cents to 21 cents and he 
saw nothing to prevent it going to 35 
cents in the next generation. Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, chairman of the Food Com- 
mission, said what Sir Leo had told the 
Commission was very interesting but it 
did not show how the great difficulties 
of state wheat purchases were to be met. 
Sir Leo said he could not foresee any 
international complications as a result 
of it. He could not, for instance, see 
how open-handed dealing with the Ar- 
gentine should lead to strained relations 
with North America. International com- 
plication, he said, usually arose out of 
private dealing. 

In 1894 British wheat was $5.70 per 
quarter. In 1914 the price was $8.70. 
Today it is $3 a hundredweight. The 
idea of profiteering is dismissed by the 
editor of the Miller. He says each in- 
dividual consumes 12 quartern loaves a 
year which is made from 200 pounds of 
flour costing retail $15. The miller, he 
says, must grind five bushels of wheat 
at 60 pounds per bushel to allow for 
loss in cleaning and the cost of this to 
the miller is $11. The labor cost is 14 cts. 
The miller sells his 200 pounds of flour 
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to the baker at just over $9, or less than 
it has cost him, but he has 65 pounds of 
offal to sell and so can make up his 
capital outlay, expenses, overhead, in- 
terest, etc., getting the tiniest picking 
out of each loaf. 

For growing the wheat, says the edi- 
tor of the Miller, the farmer gets three 
cents, carriage, elevator and middleman 
charges add another two cents, flour 
milling costs one cent and baking and 
distribution 14 cents. If the millers 
worked for nothing their one cent would 
not be deducted from the loaf. Corner- 
ing, on a large scale is impossible, says 
the Miller, and monopolies do not ex- 
ist in either milling or baking. 

The Royal Food Commission has a lot 
of evidence yet to hear on the wheat and 
flour and bread question and it will sit 
for several months. The Commission 
was appointed by Premier Baldwin fol- 
lowing the big victory of the Conserva- 
tive Party at the polls. 


et 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Jan. 15, are as follows: 


Portland — Merchant’s Exchange, noon 
session, Jan. 15: 

January. February. 

Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 


Hard white 
Soft white 


SIA Tow $2. 
1.86 


Western white ....... 1.84 1.89 1.84161.90 
Hard ‘winter! enass.. 1.83 1.89 1.83 1.90 
Northern spring ..... SO) codec lS0 Meee 
Western red. eine 1.791441.85 1.89 1.86 
Bir Bo blnestem Ceca a.l4 (nce peeLOumeoae 

Oats, No. 2— 

SOLD t War hie areca mtenteret 42: 00N ten 42.50 
Se—lb. “ATa¥ Mi wins. coe 41.00) 4.0.6 41,500 see 

Barley, No. 2— 
44—-lDS feed. Vie aig tou nates 45.00 ..... 45.50 

Corn, No. 3— 

EB. ONersbip Wiewssntetem Ol O0mbZe50hoken0mbe.50 
Millrunve, aeuimccaom do cee OL 00soSeDOR40c00 

Bags—July, 1925—11% cents bid, i2% 
cents “asked; domestic, 12 cents bid, 12% 
cents asked. 

Montana millrun—February, 38% cents 
bid, 39% cents asked; March, 38% cents 
bid, 3914 cents asked; April, 39% cents 
asked. 

Special bids—3 cars dark northern 
spring Montana, basis 13% protein, $2.17 
bid, $2.23 asked. 

Millfeed—City delivery, prices: Millrun, 


$43 ton; middling, $55; scratch feed, $70; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $65; rolled 
oats, $55. 


San Francisco, Jan. 15—Barley Futures— 


No sales or quotations. 

Following prices are wholesale for 
loads asked: 

Barley, feed, $2.35@2.40; shipping, $2.65@ 
2.85. Bran, $32@34. Shorts, $42@43. Mid- 
dlings, $45@46. Millrun, $41@43. Wheat, 
feed, $3.05@3.10; shipping, $3.10@3.20. Red 
oats, feed, $2.25@2.30. Corn—California 
yellow, nominal; white, Egyptian, $2.25@ 
2.30; milo, $2.15@2.25; No. 1 eastern yellow, 
in bulk, $2.25; No. 2, $2.20@2.30. 

Grain bags—Calcutta, June-July bags, 
12%c asked. 

San Quentin grain bags, 10%c. 
Seattle—Prompt bid quotations on 
Seattle Grain Exchange Jan. 15 follow: 
Oats—No. 2 white feed, $44.50 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $51.50 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.85 a bushel; west— 
ern white, $1.84; hard winter, $1.84; west-— 
ern red, $1.81; northern spring, $1.88; Big 
Bend bluestem, $2.10. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 1 car; 
corn, 4 cars; hay, 3 cars; oats, 1 car; flour, 
9 cars. 


INLAND GRAIN MARKETS. 
Odessa, Wash., Jan. 14.—Bart and blue— 


car 


the 


stem, $1.94; Turkey red, $1.78; forty-—fold, 
$1.65; marquis, $1.68; club, $1.62; Jones 
Fife, $1.60. 

Pullman, Wash., Jan. 14.—Red, $1.59; 


white, $1.62. 
Lewiston, Idaho, Jan..14.—Marquis, $1.70, 


the record price of the season; lower 
grades, $1.63. 
Colfax, Wash., Jan. 14.—White, $1.58; 


red, $1.54; barley, $35; oats, $32. 
Davenport, Wash., Jan. 14.—Hard white, 
$1.88; bluestem. $1.78; club, $1.60; marquis 
and fortyfold, $1.63. 
Dayton, Wash., 
red, $1.60. 


Jan. 14.—Club, $1.62; 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON GRAIN 
MERGER. 


Demand has been made by the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Assn. for a public in- 
quiry into the “legality and public pol- 
icy’ of permitting the merger of the 
grain companies, whose assets now form 
part of the Grain Marketing Company. 
Gray Silver, president of the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., stated in answer to the action 
of the association that ‘the purchase of 
the old line grain companies was and is 
entirely legal.” 


STATEMENT TO AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE 


Economic Life Interdependent — Agricul— 
tural Production Should Be Balanced— 
Economic Waste Corrected by 
Collective Action. 


S partment « HOOVER of the De- 


partment of Commerce has just 
President 
Committee, 


made a statement to 
Coolidge’s Agricultural 
which is in part as follows: 

“As about 60 per cent of our com- 
merce and industry revolves around the 
production of American farms, it is 
obvious that the welfare of the com- 
mercial and industrial activities of our 
country is closely interlinked with the 
welfare of our agriculture. Every seg- 
ment of our economic life is interde- 
pendent. The farmer is as much inter- 
ested in the price of what he buys as 
ke is in the price of what he sells. 
Therefore, the Secretary of Commerce 
is as deeply interested in the commer- 
cial phases of agriculture as he is in- 
terested in any branch of industry, 
finance, or transportation. 

“As for myself, after seven years of 
constant study and practical dealing on 
an unprecedented scale with the broad 
economic currents of production and 
distribution, I have the conviction that 
the first thing needed in aid of the 
American farmer is a positive long view 
national policy for better setting of 
agriculture in our whole national 
economy. If we could determine what 
were the long view policies then 
emergency policies could be better di- 
rected to these ends. 

“Generally the fundamental need is a 
balancing of agricultural production to 
our home demand. That problem is not 
the farmer’s alone. It touches every 
class. Everyone suffers because of the 
lack of balance in agriculture. We im- 
port agricultural produce that we could 
better produce at home. We_ export 
foodstuffs and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Our farmers are caught both 
ways. They suffer in both directions 
from competition of cheaper labor and 
lower standards of living abroad. 

“Farmers’ products must be given the 
same value in tariff for stimulation of 
consumption of domestic production as 
has been the case in industry. We can 
build up a higher standard of living and 
therefore larger consumption of agricul- 
tural products at home by a nationally 
organized drive to better efficiency in 
our whole production and distribution 
system and the elimination of its great 
wastes.” 

After pointing out the desirability as 
he sees it of balancing insofar as is pos- 
sible, agricultural production to meet 
home demands, Mr. Hoover referred to 
certain economic policies which would 
be nécessary to bring about this bal- 
ance, included in which were, ‘to main- 
tain a tariff on agricultural products on 
such a basis as will stimulate domestic 
production .... and the development 
of increased domestic consumption of 
agricultural products per capita of popu- 
lation.’’ 

Particular emphasis was laid on the 
elimination of waste which he enu- 
merated as follows: 

“IT wish at once to make it clear that in 
speaking of waste, I do not mean waste in 
the sense of willful waste, but economic 
waste, which is the natural outgrowth 
of a competitive system, I do not mean 
the waste that any single individual can 
correct by his own initiative, but the 
waste that can only find remedy in col- 
lective action. Our industrial and dis- 
tribution services are individually of the 
highest efficiency in the world. It is in 
their collective action that we can find 
progress. 

“The kinds of waste that cause costly 
losses may be partly catalogued: 

“1. Waste from speculation, relaxa- 
tion of effort and extravagance of booms 
with the infinite waste from unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcy which comes with 
the inevitable slump. 

“2. Waste from excessvie seasonal 
character of production and distribu- 
tion. 

“3. Waste caused through lack of in- 
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formation as to national | stocks, of 
production and consumption with its at- 
tendant risk and speculation. 

“4. Waste from lack of standards of 
quality and grades. 

“5. Waste from unnecessary multipli- 
cation of terms, sizes, varieties. 

“6. Waste from the lack of uniform- 
ity of business practices in terms and 
documents, with resultant misunder- 
standings, frauds and disputes. 

“7. Wastes due to deterioration of 
commodities. 

“8. Waste due to inadequate trans- 
portation and terminals, to inefficient 
loading and shipping and unnecessary 
haulage. 


+ 
t 
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“9. Waste due to disorderly market- 


ing, particularly of perishables, with its 
attendant gluts and famines. 

“10. Waste due to too many links in 
the distribution chain and too many 
chains in the system. 

“11. Waste due to bad credits. 

“12. Waste due to destructive com- 
petition of people who are in fact ex- 
hausting their capital through little un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
business in which they are engaged. 

“13. Waste due to enormous expendi- 
ture of effort and money in advertising 
and sales promotion effort, without ade- 
quate basic information on which to 
base sales production. 


“14. Waste due to unfair practices of 


a small minority. 

“15. A multitude of wastes in use of 
materials, in unnecessary fire destruc- 
tion, in traffic accidents and many other 
directions. 

“These wastes are not the small 
change ot industry and commerce. 
There is scarcely a step in this accom- 
plishment of squeezing out waste which 
does not interpret itself in millions of 
dollars of annual saving. 

“In a wider sense of eliminating waste 
—and increasing national efficiency, 
there are other equally important items 
to the farmer and our people in general. 
For instance: 

“The consolidation of our railways 


- 


‘ 


into larger systems will allow a more © 


sure readjustment of rates in favor of 
the farmer because wider diversification 
of traffic, greater economy in operation, 
greater financial stability and better 
handling of termlnai problems by the 
railways. 

“The development of central genera- 
tion and interconnection of electric 
power companies will decrease costs 
and give greater assurance of supply 


of power which will affect all industry — 


and production costs. 

“The construction of the St. 
rence and other waterways, the 
provement of the Columbia and Colo- 


Law- 


im- 


rado Rivers, will contribute in various — 
directions to decrease costs of trans- — 


portation and increase the volume of 


water power and the security of irri- — 


gation communities. 


“A systematic large scale and vigor- — 


ous handling of the development of syn- 
thetic nitrates at Muscle Shoals will 
contribute to the cheapening of fertil- 
izers. 

“IT do not believe it is possible to 
carry out a great national program 
for the elimination of waste on any 
other basis than voluntary codperation. 
I do not believe it can be done by regu- 
lation and law. The government can do 
an enormous service by the erection of 


such agencies as will stimulate coépera- — 


tion not only in the field of marketing 
farm products but in all the fields. It 
can do a great deal through its service 
of expert advice, of information, re- 
moval of legal barriers and above all by 
organized leadership. The Department, 
in response to the wish of the commer- 
cial community has given leadership to 
organization, furnished information and 
given expert advice. The results al- 


ready accomplished are large and daily 


growing, and they constitute’a contri- 


bution to the farmers’ welfare of the 


first order. 
“Nor am [ talking about abrogating 
the Sherman Act in relation to manu- 


facture and the trades.” 
——_—_____-_ + <> --— - 
When 


writing advertisers please 
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The Letter Box 


Expect to Make Repairs. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
deem one of the most important things 
at this time is the present rise in the 
market and how best to keep posted 
on its hedges. We expect to make some 
repairs at our plant next summer and 
have installed a new dump and a new 
main lift—Carbury Farms Elevator Co., 
Carbury, N. Dak. 


Erecting a New Feed Mill. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
thotight it might interest you to know 
that the Corcoran Mill & Warehouse Co. 
of Corcoran, Kings County, Calif., of 
which John T. Bell is general manager, 
is erecting a new feed mill for the man- 
ufacture of a complete line of mill feeds 
under the trade name of ‘Feed Rite” 
products. It has been our pleasure to 
plan and install the complete plant 
which will have a capacity of about one 
thousand tons per day of a general va- 
riety of feeds—John P. Gray, Inc., per 
John F. Hunt, Pres., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Editorial Interesting. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: In your 
issue of Jan. 14 appears an editorial, 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” which is in- 
teresting to me. This refers to an ar- 
ticle in Wallace’s Farmer about the 
“huge profits” made by the packers. In 
the Nov. 27 issue of the Youth’s Com- 
panion is an article entitled “The Con- 
sumer and His Dollar,’ which should 
be brought to the attention of the 
Wallace’s Farmer. This article gives the 
results of the investigations of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. 
C., and shows the portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar which goes to the farmer, 
referring to bread, meat, oranges, and 
rolled oats. It shows that considering 
meat, the farmer gets more of the dol- 
lar than he does when considering the 
other commodities mentioned. 

This article is a,good one also to use 
when discussing marketing problems 
with the agitator who claims all the 
high cost of living is due to the present 
“expensive marketing” system—Farm- 
ers’ Union Grain Co., Aberdeen, S. D., 
C. G. Anderson, Mgr. 


Corn Movement Continues. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: The 
Illinois state report assures us that 
little if any damage was done to our 
winter wheat by the great ice glaze 
of Dec. 18, which paralyzed our wire 
Service for so many weeks. 

The movement of corn from farms to 
ecuntry elevators continues in good vol- 
ume. The fact that most Illinois sta- 
tions during the week went to one dol- 
lar and ten cents per bushel for this 
damp corn has induced some further 
selling on the part of the grower. 

Those farmers who have hung onto 
their hogs in the face of difficulties and 
prospective loss are gratified to see the 
recent advances in swine prices and will 
welcome more of the same variety. 

If oats have any friends they are ob- 
serving the adage, “That silence is 
golden.””’ We note an improvement in 
the domestic demand for this cheap 
cereal, which should continue strong 
in view of prevailing corn prices. Ex- 
port demand so far disappointing.—H. [. 
Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Il. 

Situation in Montana. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: It is 
our opinion that the percentage of win- 
ter wheat sown this year is somewhat 
in excess of the acreage sown last year 
—perhaps ten per cent. 

So far as we are able to ascertain, 
the condition of the fall wheat is good. 
Most of the farmers believe that the 
wheat is coming through the winter 
in good shape, although there are scat- 
tering reports of damage from blowing 
and dry weather earlier. 
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SIM. F. 


CHANTS’ 


CLARK, 
ELECT, MEMPHIS MER- 


PRESIDENT- 


EXCHANGE. 


test in the election of exchange offi- 

cials in the Memphis market but 
this year, competitive lines were not as 
closely drawn and Sim F. Clark was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
without much competition. He is a 
member of the old time firm of Clark, 
Burkle and Co., extensive dealers in 


"T[ test in is usually a most active con- 


grain, hay and feed. Mr. Clark and his 
firm stand for the highest principals in 
commercial transactions and the same 
procedure will dominate his activities 
in directing the affairs of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange. THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReporTeR joins his many 
friends in wishing him merited, success 
in the administration of the office. 


There is probably ten per cent of the 
Montana crop still in the farmers’ hands. 
We should say that approximately fifty 
per cent of the wheat shipped outside of 
the state went to the west coast, and 
from now on, the movement of ship- 
ments to the west coast will likely in- 
crease. 


We should estimate that approximate- 
ly twenty per cent of the Montana crop 
will be used by local milling interests. 

There is a marked improvement in 
the feeling in agriculture; in many sec- 
tions all of the available land has been 
leased for next year, which is the re 
verse of the situation during the past 
three and four years, many farm owners 
having difficulty in getting their land 
cropped.—Montana. 

oe 
CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 434,000 bu. last week, 
rye 438,000 bu. and barley 32,000 bu., 


while corn increased 948,000 bu. and 
oats 558,000 bu. Details follow, last 
three ciphers omitted except in the 
totals: 

Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat 2,953 5,590 8,765,000 16,260,000 
Corn 3,221 7,195 10,508,000 2,446,000 
Oats ....6,123 14,169 21,448,000 3.084.000 
Rye Li2k 262 1,983,000 1,397,000 
Barley ooh sean 321 321,000 331,000 


*Includes 1,222,000 bu. wheat, 92,000 bu. 
corn and 1,151,000 bu. oats afloat. 


MAY AMEND CANADIAN GRAIN 
ACT. 


It is reported that Judge Turgeon of 
the Grain Enquiry Commission has been 
requested to draft a bill to amend the 
Canada Grain Act in accordance with 
the recommendations in the report sub- 
mitted to the cabinet. Although it is 
realized by the grain trade that there 
may be room for improvement in this 
act, it is felt that an opportunity for 
full discussion and representation of the 
interested parties should be allowed be- 
fore, submitting a bill to the govern- 
ment. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 684,000 bus.; oats increased 29,- 


000 bus.; rye, 49,000 bus.; barley de- 
creased 263,000 bus. These statistics 
represent terminal stocks only. 

Jane i, Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

Wiest), 724220). 30,357,000 31,041,000 52,241,000 
Cater Chat 16,856,000 16,827,000 10,128,000 
| Sind en eS 1;861,000) JE8t2 0000) faerie. 
Barley ....... 5,893,000 6,056,000 1,644,000 


Afloat—Wheat, 8,679,000 bus.; oats, | 1- 
258,000 bus.; barley, 838,000 bus.; rye, 140,- 
000 bus. 

se ae 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tur Price Cur: 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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POOL METHODS IN AUSTRALIA 


Government Supported Wheat Pool Has 
More Flexible Marketing Rules Than 
Independent American Pools. 


USTRALIA’S government-operated 

wheat pool has a radically different 

form of organization than the in- 
dependent Américan systems. The plan 
of operation includes three principal 
agreements: (1) the agreement be- 
tween the Commonwealth Government, 
the Commonwealth Bank, and the trus- 
tees; (2) the agreement between the 
trustees and the acquiring agents, The 
Westralian Farmers, Ltd.; (3) the 
agreement between all millers in West- 
ern Australia and the trustees. 

The first agreement relates to financ- 
ing and provides for a per-bushel ad- 
vance to farmers, together with a fur- 
ther payment to cover expenses of han- 
dling wheat from siding to ship. 

The second agreement, between the 
trustees and the Westralian Farmers, 
Ltd., was the same as the previous sea- 
son and worked satisfactorily. A spe- 
cial service was rendered by the receiv- 
ing agents by the erection of sheds ca- 
pable of covering 330,000 bags of wheat. 

Under the contract with the millers 
each mill in the state now entersintoa 
contract to purchase a specified quantity 
of wheat, delivery of which is spread over 
the season, which closes on the last day 
of August. By this method the trustees, 
right from the commencement of the 
season, were aware of the actual quan- 
tity of wheat they could dispose of over- 
seas, but an even greater change was 
made in regard to the _ price-fixing 
method adopted, as the 1923-24 agree- 
ment distinctly lays down that the 
price shall be fixed on a day-to-day f.o.b. 
basis. This in effect means that, in- 
stead of the miller choosing the time at 
which he purchases his wheat, he must 
contract ahead to purchase his daily 
supplies at the full parity price on the 
day of sale. 

One great difference in handling the 
1923 wheat was the introduction of the 
“warehouse scheme” by the Westralian 
Farmers, Ltd. Under this plan those 
farmers who are unable to meet their 
financial obligations from the usual ad- 
vance, are allowed to sell their wheat 
outright and obtain the full price for 
that portion of it which they do not feel 
justified in pooling. The plan also per- 
mits farmers who raise some specially 
early wheat to obtain the premium 
which they can not obtain through the 
pool. The wheat acquired is sold by the 
pool’s agents. 

Finances of the warehouse scheme are 
handled separately from those of the pool, 
but are under supervision of the trustees 
of the pool. On account of the greater 
quantity of wheat handled jointly, a 
considerable saving was made in han- 
dling and: overhead charges, and the re- 
ceiving agents were able to provide bet- 
ter facilities for weighing and loading. 

The transactions of the pool were in- 
complete at the time of the last report, 
but it was estimated at that time that 
payments to farmers would amount to 
$2,200,000 and that the net price per 
bushel would be not less than $1.11, less 
rail freight. 


oe 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago 
November range and the range previous to November 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


o————_WHEAT 
May. July. 
Dec; mee snes 158% @183% 140 @156% 
Prev: Ingaaeeee 11954@16414%4 121 @143% 
Jan PRA mea c 175% @180% 151%4@155% 
Jan. Woenac boresn 176 @178% 151%, @1541% 
Jan. _ , Siacwenaeramire 1735,@177% 150%, @1535% 
Jan: |. 6h aherareee 173% @178 151% @1543, 
Jans) */t. Sieur 177%, @180 153 155% 
Tani” “Sheers sities 17744@179% =152%@1541%4 
Jan. .9saaeeast 78 @1795% 153%@154% 
Jar.) LO eee 178% @181% 153144@15414 
Jan. 12) 680 18014 @185 15354 @15614 
Jan. 13.2 18414@188 156 @158% 
Jan: 14, 5225s: 18414 @187 156144 @158% 
Fans 15 soserescetes 18334, @1874% 157%@1591% 
Jan.” 16%, ,oeWrnee 1823g@18554 15716@159%, 
Jan. Ll aasmwegeerts 186 @188% 160 @1631% 
Rng. for week ending— 

Jan Sis 's cteteeapiete 175% @180%4 1511%4,@155% 
Jan. 10... 173%4@181% 1503,@15514 
DAN LT see aerate 180% @188% 153%, @16316 


in December, the 


- — OA TS——_, 
Sept. May. July. Sept May. July. Sept. 

seo @..... 119% @133%, 120%@133% Shan ee & arate 57%, @66% 565¢@65%4 
misiorene Diteee 844%4@125 LOS @I2Zb Ibe Bens oe QD ees 473, @6234 5044@62% 
141144 @145% 12814@130% 12914@131 12854 @13014 6234@64% 61% @63% 
148%, @145% 1273,@1295% 128144@130% 1274,@129% 62 @63% 60%@62% 
143 @145%% 12542@1275 126 @1281%4, 1253,@127%  60%4@62 59 @605% 
1444%6@147% 12514@1273, 126%@1281%, 12514@12714 59%@61% 594% @61 
145% @148%4 12734@129% 127% @129% 127%@129% 61 @62% 60%@ 236 
45% @147 127% @129 128% @129% 127%@129%, 611%4,@625% 611%@621% 
146 @147% 128%,@129%4 129 @1301% 128134@129%  611%4@62% 613%@62 
146%, @147% 1283¢@129% 12914@130% 128%@129%  613,@62% 61%@62% 
146% @148 1283, @130 12914 @131 129 @131 615g @62%  615,.@62% 58%@? b 
1455e@148% 1295,@131%, 1301%@1324% 138034 @132% 62 @63 621%, @63 5914 @60 
14534 @147%@ = 12916@1321%, 13054@1323%, 1305,@133 615%4@625, 613, @62% 58% @59% 
14634@1481% 132 @1343¢ 13254@1345¢ 132% @134% 61% @625, 617%@625% 59 @59% 
1474,@148% 131144@133% 131%@134y% 138214%4@1344%4 61 @61% 61%@62 5814 @5914 
14914@152 13334 @135% 134% @135% 134144€@1351% 62 @62% 62%4@63 5954 @60 


141%, @145% 1273¢@130% 1281%4@131 127%@130% 62 @64%, 60% @635% 56%@58 
143 @148% 1251%4@1291%4 126 @130% 1251%,@129%  593%@62% 59 6236 55144@59% 
14556 @152 1283g@1354% 1291%4@135%, 129 @1351%% 61 @63 61% @63 58% @60 
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Legal, Traffic and | 


Arbitration Decisions 


” 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Co-operative association held entitled 
to delivery of crop, though it refused to 
advance money, and crop was mort- 
gaged to another. Under marketing 
agreement providing that if grower 
placed mortgage on crop co-operative 
association had right to take delivery 
of tobacco, and pay off all or part of 
mortgage, and charge growers’ account, 
held that association was entitled to 
delivery of crop, though it refused to 
take mortgage or advance money, and 
crop was mortgaged to a third party.— 
Redford et al. v. Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Co-op. Assn. (Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 266 S. W. Rep. 24). 


Carrier may look to consignee for pay- 
ment and may waive lien by delivery, 
and still hold consignor liable on con- 
tract of shipment. Carrier, contracting 
with shipper to transport goods, has 
right to look to consignor for payment 
of freight, and may waive its lien on 
soods by delivering them to consignee, 
and still hold consignor liable on con- 
tract of shipment. Stipulation in bill 
of lading that goods are to be delivered 
to consignee, “he paying freight,’ or 
any similar provision, are for benefit 
of carrier and delivery to consignee 
without collection of freight will not 
release consignor from liability there- 
for, in absence of special stipulation to 
contrary. On interstate shipments car- 
rier can compel shipper to pay differ- 
ence between legally established inter- 
state rate and lower rate quitted or 
collected by mistake or otherwise. A 
carrier cannot depart to any extent 
from its published schedule of rates for 
interstate transportation on file, with- 
out incurring penalties of act of Con- 
gress. Where contract of shipment of 
cut stone provided for rate less than 
published schedule filed with interstate 
commerce commission, carrier could re- 
cover difference, since scheduled rate 
formed part of contract of shipment by 
operation of law, and parties could not 
contract for less rate than schedule filed 
with commission.—Missouri Pac. R. Co. 
v. Pfeiffer Stone Co. (Supreme Court 
of Arkansas. 266 S. W. Rep. 82.) 

Contract to deliver car for interstate 
shipment on certain date held void. 
Railroad could not make valid contract 
to deliver car for interstate shipment to 
shipper on certain date, though car was 
to be furnished such railroad by other 
railroad pursuant to other railroad’s 
contract with shipper; such obligation 
being greater than that imposed by 
published tariffs—Tennessee Egg Co. v. 
Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. (Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. 266 S. W. Rep. 
106.) 


Stipulation requiring filing of claims 
within certain time cannot be waived by 
company or agent. Stipulation in tele- 
grams, providing for filing of claims 
within a certain time, being a limitation 
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of liability formally adopted and filed 
and approved by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pursuant to federal act, 
became lawful condition, upon which 
messages were received and sent, and 
hence could not be, waived by company 
or its agent.—Western Union Telegraph 
Co. v. Woods, et al. (Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas. 266 S. W. Rep. 179.) 


Orders for cars must be placed with 
agent in writing. Henderson, a shipper 
of cattle, brought suit in a state court 
of Arkansas against an interstate car- 
rier then under Federal control. The 
cause of action alleged was failure to 
furnish a car within a reasonable time 
after notice. The carrier defended on 
the ground that the shipper had not 
complied with a rule, approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
contained in its tariff, which provided 
that orders for cars must be placed 
with the local agent in writing. Writ- 
ten notice was not given. The plaintiff 
was permitted to testify that he had 
notified the station agent orally and 
that the latter had accepted his oral 
notice. The trial court refused to in- 
struct the jury that the shipper could 
not recover without proving a notice 
in writing. Exceptions were duly taken. 
The plaintiff got the verdict; and the 
judgment entered thereon was affirmed 
by the highest court of the State. (157 
Ark., 438.) The carrier brought this 
writ of error; and, also, filed a petition 
for a writ of certiorari, consideration of 
which was postponed until the hearing 
on the writ of error. The former must 
be dismissed. Act of Sept. 6, 1916, c. 
448, sec. 2, 39 Stat, 726. The writ of 
certiorari is now granted. There is no 
claim that the rule requiring written 
notice was void. The contention is that 
the rule was waived. It could not be. 
The transportation service to be per- 
formed was that of common carrier un- 
der published tariffs. The rule was a 
part of the tariff. Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama Ry. Co. vy. Blish Milling Co., 
241 U. S., 190, 197; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ry. Co. v. Ward, 244 U. S., 383, 
388; Davis v. Cornwell, 264 U. S., 560, 
562. Writ of error dismissed. Writ of 
certiorari granted. Judgment reversed. 
—Davis v. Henderson, U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Southwestern Grain Case Hearing. 

Representatives of railroads carrying 
grain and grain products between Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Eastern Colorado 
points of production and Mississippi 
Valley markets recently testified before 
Examiner Wm. A. Pique of the I. C. C. 
in defense of a proposed increase of 
railroad rates on those commodities. The 
increase has been temporarily stopped 
on the petition of eight chambers of 
commerce and trade boards in various 
cities affected. The petitioners are the 
Southwestern Millers’ League and 
boards of trade of Kansas City, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Wichita, Omaha and 
Sioux City. The carriers maintain that 
the proposed increase in the rates will 
enable them to maintain the same rates 
to smaller market points that are 
granted to the larger centers, and will 
also enable them to make short hauls on 
the same scale as the long. The opposi- 
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tion to the rate increase contended that 
the equalization of rates as between 
smaller interior points and the larger 
markets can best be accomplished by a 
general lowering of the rates, which 
they consider too high. 


Grain Embargo at Baltimore. 

Movement of grain into Baltimore 
was virtually checked on Jan. 13, when 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, follow- 
ing a similar action by the Pennsylva- 
nia and Western Maryland, declared an 
embargo on all further shipments. Ap- 
proximately 11,500,000 bus. of rye and 
wheat stored in the port elevators of the 
three railroads has exhausted all avail- 
able storage space. Only grain con- 
signed directly to the elevators for im- 
mediate exportation will be received by 
the roads. Permits will be issued to 
western shippers to permit the move- 
ment of through consignments. 


Parcel Lot Shipments from 
New York. 

Slightly more than 18 per cent of the 
wheat exports from New York in 1924, 
went in full cargo lots, according to 
statistics prepared by the New York 
Produce Exchange. Out of 63,991,000 
bus. of wheat shipped out, 11,545,341 
were provided for in the charter mar- 
ket; out of 1,125,000 bus. of corn, 41,784. 
Of the 11,614,000 bus. of oats exported, 
the charter market took 1,526,565. Rye 
exports totaled 13,176,000 bus., of which 
2,833,693 were by cargo lot; barley ex- 
ports, 15,832,000 bus., of which 1,530,406 
were by charter market. 


Mostly 


Argument in Favor of St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 

The following information on the 
probable cost of carrying grain from 
Chicago or Duluth to Liverpool by the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway as com- 
pared with the present routes is taken 
from the report of the special commit- 
tee appointed by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts to study the 
question. ‘‘At present a bushel of wheat 
is carried by water from either Chicago 
or Duluth, 1,000 miles to Buffalo, for 2 
cents or less; and on the same mileage 
basis, with due allowance for delays in 
canals and locks 3 or 31% cents would be 
a fair rate to Montreal. The lowest rate 
at which grain can now be carried from 
the above mentioned western ports to 
tidewater is 2 cents to Buffalo, and 12 
cents from Buffalo to New York or Bos- 
ton, a total of 14 cents. This shows a 
saving to tidewater of at least 10 cents 
per bushel via the St. Lawrence route; 
and as ocean rates from New York and 
Montreal to Liverpool are the same, this 
means an equal saving on the through 
rate. What holds true of grain will also 
hold true of many other western prod- 
ucts destined for European ports.” 


Conference Will Consider Freight 
Rates. 
Chairman Robert D. Carey, of the 


agricultural conference, recently testi- 
fied before the appropriation committee 
of the House of Representatives support- 
ing a request for an appropriation of 
$50,000 for use in defraying the expense 
of the conference, and made the state- 
ment that to make a thorough study of 
freight rates would take an indefinite 
time. , 

Continuing, Mr. Carey said that while 
freight rates would be considered, it was 
felt that any attempt to recommend a 
complete readjustment of freight rates 
was beyond the province of the commit- 
tee which was appointed by President 
Coolidge. 

Montreal Has Record Grain Move- 

ment. 

A new record for the amount of grain 
handled in one year has been estab 
fished by the port of Montreal. The 
total for 1924 was 165,139,396 bus., as 
compared with 120,107,990 in 1923 and 
155,035,817 in 1922, the best previous 
year. Grain received by water amounted 
to 112,028,275 bus. as compared with 
74,631,578 in 1928, and by rail 28,353 
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cars, 
with 
1923. 


or 53,116,121 bus. 


as compared 
27,631 cars, or 45,476,412 bus. in 
Stocks now in the elevators at 
Montreal amount to 9,460,714 bus. t 


Ocean Rates to Go Up. 

In a recent review of the grain ves- 
sel rate situation, Lunham & Moore 
says, “While the grain business has not 
yet reached a cargo basis, except for the 
Mediterranean, those who waited the 
turn of the year to secure January ton- 
nage found it necessary to pay .up, as 
shown by the fixture in London of the 
Melpo, 7,500 tons, range to Greece, at 
21%c, January. 

Permission to Intervene. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 
16501, Sioux City Grain Exchange vs. 
A. & W. Ry. et al. 


DIGEST OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 

In George W. Cole Grain Co., Peoria, 
Ill., vs. Albert Commission Co., Omaha, 
Neb., plaintiffs bought of defendants 
ten thousand $2 corn through Neal 
Grain Co., brokers. Broker’s confirma- 
tion specified Peoria terms. Plaintiff 
diverted corn to Chicago without con- 
sent of defendant. Held by virtue of 
Rule No. 28: “Diversion of the grain by — 
the buyer to some point beyond the said 
destination shall constitute an accept- 
ance of the grain.” 

These proceedings arise over the fact 
that the Cole Grain Company, the plain- 
tiffs, diverted the corn to Chicago with- 
out the consent of thé defendants. Both 
plaintiff and defendant made and send 
confirmations, differing in some details. 
Neal Grain Company, the brokers in this 
transaction, sent both the plaintiff and 
defendant a confirmation. Section B 
of Rule No. 4, Trade Rules of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, provides 
that in an instance of this nature the 
broker’s confirmation governs. The brok- 
er’s confirmation specified Peoria terms, — 
consequently the plaintiff and defend- 
ant must abide by that confirmation. 


The plaintiff's action in diverting the 
grain to some point beyond Peoria con- 
stituted an acceptance of the grain, as 
specified by Rule No. 38. The plaintiff — 
asks for $355.62 from the defendant. The 
major portion of this amount is occa- 
sioned by car No. 114515 grading sample 
grade in Chicago. This car was dis-— 
counted 24 cents a bushel. It contained 
1,327 bushels, making $318.48, amount — 
of discount owing to grade. The balance 
of the amount asked for, namely, $37.14, 
is caused by difference in weight, etc., 
between the defendant’s loading weights 
and Chicago official weights. 


Under our rules and basis the evi- 
dence submitted, the plaintiff is en- 
titled to this $37.14. We therefore di-— 
rect that the defendant pay to the plain- 
tiff the sum of $37.14, and that the costs } 
of these proceedings be shared equally — 
by the plaintiff and defendant. : 


>_> 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in ~ 
store in Canada on Jan. 9: ; 


” 


-" 


‘ 

Jan. 9 Jan. 2, Jan. 11, @ 

1925. 1925. 1924. 4 

Wheat .......2,690,608 2,649,920 365,678 

Oats 1,728,343 1,728,343 50,372 ‘ 

Barley, ae: «say 396,512 SOG BLS). ona ae h 

RVG Memes ont 4,285,613 4,269,352 843,560 : 
OOrt Bisn).ione 1,288,602 1,319,002 136,591 

Total, bus.10,389,678 10,363,129 1,396,201 | 
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RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Dul Chi. “Win. Mil. 
1 14 32 50 
31 71 26 

1 16 32 aly 

1 4 30 38 
z 11 43 19 
1 ikl 14 25 

1 87 222 mi 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Jan. 12 $0.95@1.00|\Jan. 15....$0.95@1.01 
Wan. io-... -95@1.00|Jan. 16.... -95@1.01 
dan. 14.... .95@1.00|Jan. 17..... .95@1.01 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 


ending Jan. 17, 1925, were 201,000 bus., 
compared with 211,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 73,000 bus. 


and 87,000 bus. 
BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Good malting grades 
were steadily absorbed throughout the 
week and Wisconsin for pearling sold at 
new high figures of $1.031%4 on Tuesday 
and $1.04 on Wednesday. Shippers were 
also active and all receipts were prac- 
tically cleared before the close. Prices 
for the week closed 1@2 cents higher. 
Receipts were 175 cars as compared with 
133 the previous week and 100 in 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib., quotable at 
$1.02@1.03; fair to good, 44 to 47 Ib. 
test, 95c@$1.01; light weight, 40 to 43 
Ib. test, 92@98c; feed, 85@96c. Iowa 
quoted 92c@$1.02, as to quality; Wis- 
ccnsin, 92c@$1.03; Minnesota, 92c@ 
$1.02; Dakota, 92c@$1.01; feed and re- 
jected, 85@95%4e. 

DuLutH.—Trade was slow in the bar- 
ley market during the last week as a re- 
sult of limited offerings, only 6 cars 
coming on track during the week and 
some of them applied on contracts. Some 
seed was loaded out of the elevators 
during the week to fill orders. Closing 
prices are unchanged at from 74c to 90c. 

Fr. Worru, Tex.—Receipts of barley 
have been very light with a better de- 
mand, showing prices are some firmer, 
with No. 3 barley worth today $1; group 
1, No. 4 barley, 99c; 48-pound barley, 
98c. 


New York.—Besides the above busi- 
ness, there was a fairly good trade in 
barley and export sales of this article 
for the week amounted to about %4 mil- 
lion bushels, with Germany the prin- 
cipal buyer. 

Kansas Crry.—A good inquiry from 
feed manufacturers, absence of country 
offerings and the strength of corn and 
Kafirs forced barley prices above the 
dollar mark this week. The closing quo- 
tations were 10@11c per bushel higher, 
with No. 3 at 99c@$1.02 and No. 4 at 
98@41c. Sales out of store reduced the 
local stocks 5,000 bus. to 14,000, against 
468,000 a year ago. 

Cuicaco.—The market was strong at 
the opening, but weakened later on 
profit-taking sales by longs and lack of 
demand. At the close, however, the 
market rallied and went to higher lev- 
els on the strength in wheat and reports 
that contracts based on possible Russian 
exports had to be filled in this country 
as the Soviet government would not ship 
out any rye until the new crop. Car- 
lots were in good demand, but sales 
were few owing to the lack of offerings. 
The closing prices for No. 2 were $1.5434 
@1.55%. Exports from the principal 
Atlantic ports for the week ending Jan. 
17 were 265,000 bus. compared with 234,- 
000 bus. last week, and 17,000 bus. a 
year ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — The milling demand 
was good for choice quality and the 
offerings were light. No. 1 was quoted 
at May price to %e under and No. 2 at 
%@ic under. 
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RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 
pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Jan. 17: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Jan. 12 Bag Ms 34 8 5 9 
Davie Loonie ae 10 23 30 3 2 
Ue ie ara 12 16 10 3 2 
Jane Lon eer ee 16 37 6 3 3 
Jans Lis ease 9 25 11 3 6 
USTs UT reece sve 11 9 4 2 5 
Total wes eer 74 144 69 19 27 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jan. 


17, were: 

Mpls. Dul. huis Win. Mil. 
Jan. 12$1.46% $1.50 $1.52 $1.47% $1.53 
Jan. 13 1.483, 1.51% 1.54% 1.49% 1.55 
Jan. 14 1.475% 1.505% 1.5334 147% 1.53 
Jan. 15 1.46% 1.49% 1.54% 1.47% 1.53 
Jan. 16 1.47% 1.50% 1.52% 1.46% 1.52 
Jan. 17 1.4914 1.52%, 1.54% 1.51% 1.54% 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Jan. 17: 


May. July. 
PENG DD Feces $1.57 @1.59 $1.383%, @1.39% 
aN AM LR iscererslt 1.58% @1.62% 1.3944, @1.42 
| froth 010 yn I: Ree Fa 1.58% @1.61 1.385%, @1.40% 
Sane. Uberoencrs 1.5754 @1.60% 1.39 @1.40% 
Janie bis erate « 1.564% @1.5914 1.38% @1.39% 
Al fee 0 8 ga WY Seti 2,5 1.60 @1.61% 1.40 @1.42 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Jan. 17, 1925, were 95,000 bus. vs. 39,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
712,000 bus. vs. 15,000 bus, same week of 
1924. 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILwauUKeEE.—The Milwaukee rye mar- 
ket was stronger throughout the past 
week and quotations closed 4@5 cents 
higher for the period. Cereal mills as 
well as shippers were active in the mar- 
ket. Offerings were chiefly offgrade, with 
high moisture content and discounts 
were liberal, while some No. 2 Wiscon- 
sin sold at a premium. Considerable 
Wisconsin was sold on a forward ship- 
ping basis but on arrival grades were 
slower. Dry was scarce and wanted. 
Receipts were 27 cars as compared with 
30 cars the previous week and 16 in 
1924. Market closed at $1.5214@1.541% 
for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging 
at 7@9 cents under May price. 

New York.—Export business in rye 
for the week was estimated around 2', 
to 3 million bushels in all positions. 
Germany and Scandinavia were identi- 
fied as the main buyers. 

DuLuTH.— Quotations in rye were ad- 
vanced 45%c during the last week. The 
market was active and prices covered a 
wide range. Export buying was a bullish 
factor, good trade being reported in that 
department. Receipts from the country 
were moderate, stocks in the elevators 
of 4,132,000 bus., showing an increase of 
132,000 bus. in the week. Spot No. 1 
rye closed 45gc up at $1.52%. 

PorRTLAND, Orkr.—Barley stocks com- 
paratively heavy here and only oc- 
casional cars are being received from the 
east. Not much demand locally, and the 
heavy stocks eased prices considerably. 
The trade is slow in taking hold, and as 
a result conditions generally are unsat- 
isfactory. 

Cuicaco.—Offerings were light and 
demand was strong during the past 
week, prices going to the highest level 
of the season. In fact, demand is far in 
excess of supply with both domestic 
maltsters and foreign buyers bidding 
for the small offerings. Germany and 
Denmark again were reported as taking 
large quantities. Closing prices for 
malting were $0.95@1.01. Exports dur- 
ing the past week from the principal 
Atlantic ports were 987,000 bus. com- 
pared with 1,448,000 bus. a week ago, 
and 483,000 last year. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—There was a good and 
general demand and prices were up 1 
cent and even more for good plump 
grain. Market quoted at 81@94c. 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


mCULL BEANS WANTEDsi: 


LARGE WHITE and RED 
KIDNEY CULLS 


Submit Samples—Quote f.o.b. Prices 


SIGMOND ROTHSCHILD CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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BROOM CORN MARKETS. 
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Activity in other Dwarf districts has 
been rather pronounced, buyers in in- 
creased number driving, with field activ- 
ity and effort noted particularly in 
northwest Oklahoma and adjacent sec- 
tions in southwest Kansas and north- 
east New Mexico. The field run of av- 
erage prices a week ago was considered 
as ranging from $60 to $100 on bulk 
of corn obtained, while the past week 
prices paid are according to field reports, 
running from $65 and $70 to $100 with 
larger end being secured at $70 and 
above. 

In the Lindsay Standard district also 
there appears more of a desire to take 
corn than was noted heretofore. The 
top price paid this week was $120 for 
100 bales, with other corn bought from 
$75 to $100. Growers with better than 
the average crops are holding for $125 
to $150 and not at this time showing 
any interest in offers at a lower figure. 

There has been quite an activity on 
the central Illinois since the first of 
the New Year. Prices in the district 
paid the farmers range from $100 to 
$150 with quite a number of sales made 
from $115 to $135 and $140. Farmers 
in numerous instances have refused 
offers at the above range of prices.— 
Broom Corn Review. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN EX- 
PORTS. 


Complete Department of Commerce 
figures for November show that the ton- 
nage movement from American ports 
was evenly distributed, and the largest 
importers were England, Italy, Holland, 
and Japan. The principal increase in 
grain exports for the month in 1924 as 
compared with 1923 was in wheat, al- 
though rye and barley also showed in- 
creases. Atlantic port shipments of 
wheat in November, 1924, were 8,640,628 
bus.; Gulf port shipments, 9,904,016; 
and Pacific Coast, 4,333,580 bus. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Jan. 17: 


Beans— 
Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 


Mich.: Choice h.—p. pea beans, $7.00@ 
7.25; fair to good, $6.50@6.75;: Calif. 
small white, $8.50@8.75; yellow eyes, 


extras, $7.25@7.50; red kidneys, $10.25@ 
10.50; Calif. limas, $14.25@14.50; native 
green peas, $7.25@7.50; Canada, $6.00@ 
6.25; jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents 
above car lots. . 
Chicago—In light supply and good de— 
mand at firm prices: Per 100 lbs.—Spot 


navy, Mich., $6.50; brown Swedish, 
$6.25; light red kidneys, $9.60; dark, 
fancy, $10.50. 


Minneapolis—Nominal quotations per lb., 
including sacks. Beans, fcy. h.-p. 
navy, 5c; lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 5c; 
peas, green, fcy., 8c; yellow, fcey., 6c; 
marrowfat, 9c. 

New York—Market continued to show 
firmness on most of the leading varie— 
ties. though business continued rather 
slow. Beans—Domestic—Marrow, $9.75 


@10.25; pea, choice, hand-picked, $7@ 
7.25; pea, sereened and prime, $6.50@ 


6.75; red kidney, $10@10.25; white kid— 
ney, $9.50; lima, Cal., $14.25@14.50. Im— 
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POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE BRO 
119 W. South Water St. _ ees 


ported—Marrow, $9.25@9.50; white kid— 
ney, $8.75@9; Mad. lima, 1923-24, $12.25 


@12.50; 1922-23, $9.50. WLentils—Chile, 
$8.50; Russia, $6.50@6.75. Peas—Do— 


mestic—Black eye, $10.25@10.50: yel 
split, $6.25@6.50; gr. split, $8@8.25. Im— 
ported—Green, Japan, $6@6. 
land, $5.75@6; yel. split. $5 
split, $8@8.25; chick., Mex., 
$12@12.50; monster, $11@11.50; 
$9@9.50; small, $7.50; chick, Alg., 
$7.50@8. 


St. Louis—Quote ch. h.—p. 


Sr. 


imperial, 


large. 
large, 


Michigan white 


beans at $7 and prime m.-p. at $6.75 
per 100 Ibs. Scotch peas 7c, green 
split peas 914%4c and yellow 7c per lb. 


Lima beans (ch. Calif.) at 15%e per lb. 
San Francisco—Beans (per 1lb.)—White. 
small, 8c; large, 6144c; pinks, 8c; limas, 
l4c; cranberry, 8c; kidney, 101%4c; Mex— 


ican Garvanzas, 11c; lentils, large, 9c; 
small, 8c; black eye, 916¢c; Mexican 
reds, 8l44c; bayos, 7%4c. Peas (per 1b.) 
Split peas, yellow, Sc; green peas, 
6M4c. 
Potatoes— 

Chicago—Car lot receipts for week end— 
ing Jan. 17, were 263 cars, compared 
with 339 week of Jan. 10, and 298 a 
year ago. Prices were steady, but the 


market was less active. Blk., per100Ibs., 


Wis., $1.15@1.85; poor, $1@1.10; round 
white, sacks, Wis., $1.05@1.25: small 
and poor, $1; Minn., $1.00@1.15: Idaho 
russets, $2.25@2.45; early Ohios, sacks, 
Red Rivers, $1.25@1.35. New—irew 


coming from the south. 


Demand light. 
Hampers, Texas, 


$2.50@2.75. Sweets 

Demand fairly good; quite a few 

soft and poor coming. Bushels, Ill., 
Jerseys, $2.50@2.75; Ill., Nancy Halls. 
$2.50; soft and poor, $1.50; hampers, 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.50@2.65; Il., $2: 
Jersey, eastern, kiln—dried, $3.25@3.50: 
poor and wormy, $2.25@2.50: Ill., Jer-— 
sey, large hampers, $2.75; small ham-— 
pers, $2@2.25. 

New York—Prices a little easier on state 
and Maine potatoes; Long Island slow; 


Bermudas showed little change. Jer— 
sey basket sweets slightly improved. 
L. I. bulk, 180 lbs., $3.25@3.50; 165-Ib. 


sk., $2.75@3; 150-Ib. sk., $2.75@3; 


a 3-bu. 
sack, $2.85@3; Me., bulk, 180 Ib 


@2.65; car lots, ewt., $1.25@1.30; 150-Ib. 
sk., .10@2.25; state, bulk, 180 Ibs., 
$2.15@2.40; car lots, cwt., $1.15@1.20: 
150-Ib. sk., $1.75@2; Bermuda, bbl., No. 
1, $12.50@13.50; No. 2, $10.50@11.50; No. 
3, $6@7.50. Sweets—Jy., bskt., $1.50@ 
3.50: Del. and Md., bskt., $1.50@2.50. 
Yams—S. C., bbl., $4.50@5. 
BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE.—Buckwheat failed to 


maintain the higher level it reached 
the preceding week and quotations closed 
10 cents lower for the period. Offer- 
ings were slight and demand was slack. 
Current quotations, per 100 lbs., are: 
Silver hull, $2.30@2.40; Japanese, $2.45 
@2.50. 

BurraLo.—Quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs. 

Cuicaco.—Fanecy Jap, $2.50; silver 
hulled, $2.35; dirty, $2.30. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Spot quotations follow: 
Japanese, $2.55@2.60; silver hull, $2.50 
@2.55; mixed, $2.50@2.55. 

Sr. Lovuts.—Quote nominally at $2.50. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Monroe, Mich, 
Manofacturers o fthe AMCO Line of mized foods 


BUCK WHEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 


PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


Butler, Pa. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


CROP AND MARKETING 
CONDITIONS. 


The general reports of our correspond- 
ents as given below indicate that there 
is no corn moving to terminal markets 
except in central Illinois and to a very 
limited extent in the states of Indiana, 
Iowa and Kansas. There is consider- 
able corn being moved to the mountain 
and Pacific Coast territory from western 
Nebraska. In many sections of the corn 
belt there is not sufficient corn to fat- 


ten the hogs and farmers have been 
moving them to market light weight 
rather than to ship in corn at high 
prices. Hogs are being shipped to mar- 


ket light weight to a large extent be- 
cause of the fact that the farmers do 
not have the corn. It is not altogether 
because the value of corn is above feed- 
ing value. 

The farmers continue to feel bullish 
on oats and are not selling very much. 
Oats look too cheap to them as compared 
with corn and the farm consumption of 
oats because of the scarcity of corn 
will no doubt be very heavy and farm 
reserves may not be as large as gener- 
ally estimated. Country elevator stocks 
of oats being carried in store are gen- 
erally heavy for this time of the year. 

WINTER WHEAT: The wintering con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop is almost 
entirely “favorable” throughout the en- 
tire winter wheat belt except a few local- 
ities in the states east of the Missouri 
River. 

FarRM SwurRpPLusS: The percentage of 
the marketable farm surplus of wheat 
that has now been sold by the farmers 
according to averaged reports from each 


state is as follows: Ohio 82, Indiana 
85, Illinois 86, Missouri 91, Iowa 82, 
Minnesota 75, North Dakota 80, South 


Dakota 85, Nebraska 82, Kansas 87 and 
Oklahoma 93. 

Or Oats: Ohio, 69, Indiana 71, Illi- 
nois 66, Missouri 74, Iowa 70, Minnesota 
62, North Dakota 77, South Dakota 58, 
Nebraska 71, Kansas 82 and Oklaho- 
ma 80. 

GENERAL Reports: The general re- 
perts given below as to whether or not 
corn is being shipped by country grain 
elevators to terminal markets, also as to 
the disposition of farmers to sell oats on 
basis present market values are self ex- 
planatory. 

OHIO. 

Sidney, O. (2): No corn now being 
shipped to terminals from this section. 
Farmers holding most of the balance of 


their oats for a little higher price. We 
are paying 56c, but want 60c. 
Bucyrus, O. (4): No corn is being 


shipped from here at all. Oats are be- 
ing held for feed, as corn is scarce in 
this locality. 

Lima, O. (1): Very little, if any, corn 
is being shipped by grain elevators to 
terminal markets. Some oats is sold 
at present prices. 

Blanchester, O. (3): No corn is being 
shipped from this section to terminal 
markets. 

Middletown, O. (3): Wheat had poor 
start on account of dry weather seeding 
time and looks very bad. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3): Very little 
good corn in our county this year. Are 
shipping corn in for our farmers’ and 
our own supply. Farmers feeding their 


oats. Not selling any oats. 
Decatur, Ind. (7): No corn to ship. 
There are not many oats moving. 
INDIANA. 
Rushville, Ind. (8): Elevators are 


shipping some corn this year, the first 
in some time. Farmers are not selling 
oats but feeding them. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Very little 
corn being shipped to market. Farmers 
are holding oats. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): What little local 
corn that is moving is going to terminal 


and interior markets. Not much to sell. 
Farmers are not moving but very few 
oats. Most feeding their surplus or 
holding for summer feed. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): A good snow 
now covers the ground in this locality 
and wheat is in good condition. Very 
little. corn going to terminal markets. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): No corn moving 
to terminal markets from this territory. 
Farmers will need practically all oats 
for feed. 

Angola, Ind. (7): No corn is ever 
shipped out of the vicinity when grown, 
and but very few oats. Not selling oats 
at present prices. 

Kendallville, Ind. (7): We have no 
corn to ship out, in fact, are shipping 
corn for our farmers. 

Brook, Ind. (1): Corn in this terri- 
tory will all be fed to livestock. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Little corn be- 
ing shipped or available. Little market- 
ing of oats. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Corn is moving freely 
to terminal markets. Oats movement 
fairly liberal. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): Farmers buying 
shipped in corn and holding oats. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): Corn is going to 
terminals and interior mills. Small 
feeder demand. No oats selling. In- 
terior points giving better discounts on 
low grade corn. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): Very little surplus 
corn here. Shipping some in from 
Kansas. Movement of oats fair. 

Riggston, Ill. (5): Some corn is being 
shipped to the market. No oats here. 
Very few oats raised here. 

Odell, Ill. (7): Elevators are shipping 
corn to near markets. Farmers not 
selling many oats at present. 


Lexington, III. (5): Quite a little corn 
has been moved. Not much oats sold. 

Nashville, Ill. (3): No surplus corn 
here. 

Eureka, Ill. (1): Some movement of 
corn. Fairly well satisfied with prices. 
MISSOURI. 

Bethany, Mo. (1): Shipping in corn 
here. 


Springfield, Mo. (3): Corn generally 
going into southern markets for con- 
sumption. Very few oats offered and 
mostly consumed by local users. 

Carrollton, Mo. (2): No corn shipped 
to terminals. No oats here, will ship in. 
Seed corn will be scarce. 

Sedalia, Mo. (5): Sleet has damaged 
growing wheat. Most of our small crop 
of oats being fed on farms, there is 
none to sell. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Corn is being shipped 
to terminal markets. There are no oats 
here for shipment, some oats being 
shipped in. 

Salisbury, Mo. (4): Farmers are sell- 
ing very little corn. No oats being sold. 

Higginsville, Mo. (2): Wheat fields 
have ice covering. Too early to state 
what damage, if any, the ice has caused. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): Corn and oats 
being shipped in here. 

Columbia, Mo. (5): Farmers are sell- 
ing their surplus corn as fast as they 


can. The surplus oats are all sold. 
Sparta, Ill. (6): No corn being 
shipped out. 
IOWA, 
Clemons, la. (5): Corn will be con- 


sumed by feeders. Oats will be fed 
more extensive than other years but. 
will have some oats to ship to terminals, 
but not much, if any, corn. 

North Liberty, la. (8): Shipping in 
corn. No wheat sown here. Not any 
corn or oats to be shipped out. 

Onawa, la. (2): Nearly all corn is 
shipped to terminal markets. No oats 
left except for seed. 

Whitten, la. (4): Shipping some corn 
to terminal markets. Fair movement 
of oats at present prices. 

Williamsburg, la. (8): For the first 
time in 40 years we are shipping in 
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oats. Farmers continue to buy corn at 
rate of about 3,000 bushels per week. 


Moulton, ta. (6): No corn to ship 
out. Feeders taking the corn. The corn 
crop is of very poor quality. Oats a 
poor No. 3. 


Hamlin, la. (2): There is but very 
little corn to ship out this year. There 
will be none at all at this station. 


Wall Lake, Ia. (2): No corn shipped 
to terminal markets. Are shipping in 
corn for feeders. Not many oats being 
marketed. Feeders are buying a good 
many. 

New Sharon, la. (5): No corn ship- 
ping out, some shipping in altogether. 
Enough here to supply demand, if farm- 
ers would sell. No oats selling. 


Belmond, la. (4): Corn is being 
shipped in small amounts. Not much 
corn for sale. Farmers buying from 
each other. 

Jefferson, la. (5): Very little corn 
moving. Light crop. Farmers are very 
bullish. Oats are being fed. 

Osceola, la. (6): Very little corn be- 
ing shipped to terminal markets. Farm- 
ers feeding oats and offering some low 
grade corn at above prices. 

Indianola, la. (6): No corn being 
shipped out. Enough selling among 
farmers to supply local demand. 

Randolph, la. (3): Not over 10% of 
corn going to terminal markets. Farm- 
ers selling sparingly of corn. 

Lowden, la. (8): No corn to ship out. 
Have already shipped in 5 car loads. 
Dozens of cars have gone to nearby 
towns. There is not enough grain in 
this territory to feed the stock. Much 
corn must be shipped in. 

Marcus, la. (1): Farmers feeding oats 
heavily to .all livestock. Corn surplus 
about cleaned up. That what is left on 
the farms is selling over market prices. 
Hogs getting cleaned up. What corn 
left is in strong hands. Not many cat- 
tle left. 

MINNESOTA. 


Donnelly, Minn, (2): Farmers are sell- 
ing corn and oats freely on present 
prices. 

Warren (1): No corn’ shipments. 
Farmers holding oats for better price. 

Wells, Minn. (6): Very little corn is 
being shipped. Farmers looking for 
higher prices on oats later on. Corn 
very poor quality. 

Albert Lea, Minn. (6): Local corn is 
retailed out about as fast as received. 
Oats is being marketed freely at present 
prices. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): Have heard 
of no corn being offered for market. 

Minneota, Minn. (3): There has been 
a good movement of corn the past 30 
days, as bulk of corn will have to be 
moved during cold weather. Corn grad- 


, farms. 


ing No. 5 and No. 6. Not disposed to 
sell oats under 50c here. Balance of 
oats in hands of those able to hold. 

Hayward, Minn. (6): No corn shipped 
out from here. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): No corn be- 
ing shipped out of here and very little 
oats will be shipped. 

Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): There is 
no corn sold to speak of around here. 
It is all ground up and fed to milk cows. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


St. Thomas, N. Dak. (7): Corn all 
used locally. Farmers believe oats will 
hit higher levels. 

Fargo, N. Dak. (8): 
being shipped. 
ers quite freely. 

Ashley, N. Dak. (6): No corn to be 
shipped out of this part of the country. 

Carrington, N. Dak. (5): There is no 
corn here for sale. Most of the farmers 
are selling oats at present prices. 

Monango, N. Dak. (9): 
be shipped as the yield was only 50% 
and it of poor quality and all will be 
feed. 

Lakota, N. D. (7): 


Very little corn 
Oats selling by farm- 


Corn is fed on 
None sold at elevator. Very 
few oats sold. They are held on the 
farms. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brookings, S. Dak. (8): We will have 
only a few ears of corn to ship out. 
Farmers still bullish and not selling 
oats freely. Some coming in and put 
in storage. 

Brentford, S. Dak. (7): Shipping freely 
of corn. Not disposed to sell oats at 
present prices. 

Bridgewater, S. Dak. (8): Very little 
corn will go to terminals from this ter- 
ritory. Oats movement slow as they 
are the cheapest feed at present. 

Canton, S. Dak. (9): Practically no 
corn going out. Five or six cars shipped 


out but will have to ship in later. But 
little oats left to sell. 
Beresford, S. Dak. (9): Some corn 


being shipped to terminal markets, but 
small per cent of the usual amount. 
Farmers not disposed to sell oats at 
present market values. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Winter sge- 
vere with bad roads, which makes it im- 
possible to ship much corn, but new 
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shipped has gone to 
Farmers are holding 


corn thus far 

terminal markets. 

oats. 
NEBRASKA. 


Neligh, Nebr. (7): Corn is being all 
picked up by feeders. None has been 
shipped to terminal markets. 

Nebraska City, Nebr. (9): 
is being shipped to terminals. Feeders 
are also taking corn right along. Oats 
will be fed. Look for very few to be 
sold at all. 

Roseland, Nebr. (9): Not much corn 
going to terminal markets here. 

McCook, Nebr. (6): Corn from this 
section is all moving to western feeders 
or to the Pacific coast. 

Superior, Nebr. (9): No oats and 
very little wheat for sale. A little corn 
being sold. Mostly going west and 
south. 

Superior, Nebr. (9): 
but not for shipment to terminals. 
oats sold locally. No surplus. 

Beatrice, Nebr.:(9): Farmers selling 
some corn. Keeping oats for feed. 

Orleans, Nebr. (6): Our corn has 
been going west but now selling at the 
interior markets. 

(8): The weather 


Humphrey, Nebr. 
now is steady. Cold ground covered 


with snow. Very little grain ‘or sale 
on account of a poor crop. 

Winnetoon, Nebr. (7): 
ship. 

Ashland, Nebr. (9): Unusual for 
farmers around Ashland, Nebr., to sell 
oats any year. Corn moving very slow. 
About 25,000 bushels taken here for seed 
corn. About 60% of the crop moved. 


Some corn 


Corn being sold 
No 


No corn to 
e 


KANSAS. 
Oberlin, Kan. (1): Snow and bad 
roads. No corn moving the past month 


and for some time to come. 

Uniontown, Kan. (9): Corn is being 
shipped as fast as it is husked. No 
oats for sale here. 

Logan, Kan. (4): 
to terminal markets, 
home consumption. Very small amount 
of oats in country. 

Wellington, Kan. (6): Little corn 
moving but no surplus here to speak of. 

Greensburg, Kan. (6): Corn is offered 
freely at $1.05 for mixed corn net to 
farmer. No oats offered. 

Minneapolis, Kan. (4): There is no 
surplus of corn or oats to ship. We are 
shipping in corn and oats now. 

Pittsburg, Kan. (9): Heavy coating 
of sleet and ice has not been very favor- 
able for winter wheat. Too early to tell 
just what the effects have been. Farm- 
ers not selling corn freely. Prices run 
from $1 to $1.05 per bushel. 

Wichita, Kan. (6): Very little corn 
moving in this territory. None going to 
terminals. 

Belle Plaine, Kan. (4): 
ing all corn. 

Belleville, Kan. (4): Most of our corn 
is being sold outside of terminal mar- 
kets. We have a short crop of oats 
around here. There will be no oats 
shipped out. 

Hillsboro, Kan. (5): As far as we 
know the corn is sold locally and to sta- 
tions where feeding is going on. We 
have not shipped any corn to terminal 
markets. Very little oats moving at 
present prices. 

Madison, Kan. (9): Corn shipped to 
terminal markets. Oats are all sold. 

Neodesha, Kan. (9): Corn is selling 
to terminal elevators and being shipped 
direct most of it. No oats to ship. 

Ashland, Kan. (3): Not enough corn 
and oats raised to take care of local 
demand. Believe we have a better pros- 
pect for wheat than we had this time 
last year. 

Junction City, Kan. (7): Corn is be- 
ing marketed freely and is moving to 
terminal markets and to Iowa. 

Mahaska, Kan. (4): Corn is going 
to country elevators where there is a 
feeder demand. 


OKLAHOMA. 


El Reno, Okla. (5): Farmers are 
holding oats to sell for seed. Very little 
eern being sold. 

Enid, Okla. (4): Corn is not being 
shipped to terminal markets but direct 


No corn moving 
being used for 


Feeders tak- 
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to elevators to resell. Oats is being 
sold for consumption. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): No corn to ship 
to terminal markets. Very few oats 
offered for sale on the market. 

Driftwood, Okla. (1): Some corn is 
being shipped out. No oats for sale. 
What are here will be consumed here. 

Kingfisher, Okla. (4): There is about 
corn enough here to supply home de- 
mand. Weather is pretty cold. 

Enid, Okla. (4): Some corn being 
shipped but it should all be held for 
lecal consumption. 

Geary, Okla. (2): Not moving to 
terminal markets. Good demand from 
country points. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (5): 
being consumed within state. 
selling freely at present prices. 


Corn all 
Farmers 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Jan. 10, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 

--Week ending— Since 


Articles Jan. 10, Jan. 12, July 1 
and 1925. 1924. 1924 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus 
BariGvemannctese tees 535 50 =: 18, 964 
To United Kingdom 33 50 8,634 
Other Europe .... BOR ee Saysens 9,567 
Other countriesiie. ass a oe 763 
COrnirs ste avec nae 106 371 3,919 
OBtS BI jones asin ters 55 4 4,099 
IVE “Ati ccls scour Gees 108 176 =—-.27, 970 
To Germany~-...... TS Kwa ees 3,263 
Other Europe .... 35 176 6,063 
Canada nosis s.deaes feed OS Siarsere 18,644 
Other countries 77 ~".. .7 mae SRS 
Wiheaity (is Rvocne S15 697i 1,719 146,678 
TOR Ta liaecrs scr sevees 1,112 140 =3=14,991 
United Kingdom . 250 93 31,739 
Other Europe .... 296° 2) -sathere “44,883 
Cama avnients cscs Bene | A Neiatee 47,836 
Other countries .. 39 1,486 7,229 
Total U. S 2,501 2,320 201,630 
Canadian in transit: , 
Barleye Gaeta oe 277 143 4,969 
Oats yee ate 114 7,060 
UVC & catehatete Mersj ates, cele 17 82 1,941 
Wheaity 5 yan oe cate 1,265 3,721 28,365 
Total Canadian. 1,559 4,060 42,335 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Wheat, 8,000 bus.; flour, 33,200 bbls. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to Jan. 17 

(final 000 omitted): 
Jan.17, Jan.19; Jan. 17, Jan. yh 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-2 

Chicago. aaceee 2,950 2,071 26,911 36.549 
Sioux City ae: 231 230 1,731 2,564 
Milwaukee .... 267 178 1,273 4,879 
Minneapolis ...1,0938 325 3,613 Teall 
Dulwthe Vere 3 66 24 2,196 
St. Louls.reyecn- 781 988 6,110 8,955 
Toledom ees soenee 86 96 957 1,03 
Wichita: aor 82 shes oie ly, See sa 
Detroit cae 10 134 117 882 
Kansas City... 673 524 8,000 5,886 
Peoria t.0,ateaees 845 340 5,327 5,012 
Omaha eseeaeee 663 767 3,521 §,508 
Indianapolis 692 360 Bille 4,621 
St. Joseph.x.... 345 178 2,603 2,291 

Total Dotnet, 120 6,257 66,951 79,001 
Shipments ..3,593 4,800 25,874 43,332 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Jan. 17 
(final 000 omitted): 

Jan.17%, Jan.19, Jan. 17; Jan. 19, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Ghitago. -eemers 1,384 1,088 52,724 39,513 
Sioux City eee 70 114 3,660 3,758 
Milwaukee 323 284 i 
Minneapolis 910 518 , 
Duluth Gian 307 32 
St. Loudsipaawests 968 962 
Toledo; (ascites 89 91 
Wichita. “ia onc. 2 
Detroit.« ayeseee 34 54 1,89 
Kansas City 142 122 8,0 
IPeOTIa: ion rears 323 291 ts 
Omaha. sexsi 304 174 De 0,§ 
Indianapolis ... 138 268 6,303 6,428 
St. .Josephteacn. 18 4 1,077 1,068 

Total ........6,012 4,002 175,545 133,006 
Shipments -.3,338 3,600 81,927 $3,251 


FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


The following table shows the move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle and 
sheep from the markets named during 
December and the entire year of 1924, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 


AZ2 GRANITE BLDG. 
George Prosper Lamy - editor 
SAINT 


Canta 


neh ee 
rule yea 


periods of 1923, 
Clay & Company: 


,--December—, 


as compiled by John 


--—12 months—, 


Cattle— 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 
Chicago . 82,090 31,987 254,272 294,700 
Kansas City 67,841 79,109 997,601 1,161,540 
Omaha .... 26,441 48,864 466,997 552,609 
E. St. Louis 15,235 16,926 196,516 280,688 
St. Joseph. ; 11,281 142,255 159,896 
Sioux City. 27,073 264,148 308,124 
Stereaul = .. 27,313 272,164 347.583 
Denver Ae 38,303. 362,771 | 361,155 
UflalO: wrt 351 12,097 3,889 

Totals ...206,579 281,157 2,968,821 3,470,164 
Net dec... 74,578 (26.52%) 501, 343 (14.44%) 

7~December—, --—12 months——\, 

Sheep— 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 
Chicago ... 64,659 34,289 705,313 681,73 
Kansas City 21,253 19,779 367,648 406,930 
Omaha .. 17,627 19,493 822,569 751,669 
E. St. Louis 339 2,112 46,362 51,348 
St. Joseph. 16,870 7,286 eee 149,988 
Sioux City. | 74188) 1,834 62,798 41,611 
SE Paulesiae i6,90le | oon 62,856 91,027 
Denver .... 42’ 768 30. 102 1,134,468 1,068,297 
Buffalo .... 25) Races 8,293 481 

Total ..174,947 118,807 3,439,117 3,243,089 
Net. inc.... 56,140 (47.25%) 196,028 (6.04%) 

FROM MONTANA. 
W. L. Robbins of Kremlin sold a car- 


load of Early Baart spot wheat at $2 
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per bushel, f. 0. b. Kremlin. This is be- 
lieved to be the top price for 1924 spring 
wheat in Montana. 


According to advices from Great Falls, 
the Columbus pool, representing por- 
tions of the wool-clip in Carbon, Still- 
water and Sweetgrass counties, have sold: 
to Silbermann & Co. of Chicago, the 1925 
wool on 60,000 sheep, or about one-half 
a million lbs., for future delivery at 50c 
per lb. and $1 a head down, without in- 
terest, upon the contract.—Lauzier, Wol- 
cott & Co., Butte, Mont. 


LATE FIRES. 


Among fire losses over the week end 
are the following: 

Zacker Milling Co., DuQuoin, 
tetal loss of $25,000 on Jan. 19. 

E. C. Varney Flour Mills, South Line- 
ville, Mo.; total loss of $8,000 on Jan. 18. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., Ban- 
ner, Okla.; total loss of $5,000 on Jan. 17. 

H. Fose Grain Co., Russell, 
small loss on Jan. 13. 


ee 


Kans.; a 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weeekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Jan. 17: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 


No. 2 red....193 @200% 204 @210 UO OVE OS hee are: srapetsers Wha) lasove aie a sheetreh Vangie cietatdin, 6 ae 
No. 3 red....176 @197% 202 @206 ROG GLO), BPN Par ahs os See cuare are yee’ et sh ntateee 
No. 2 hard..1814%4,@188 181 @185% 173 @196 BES. LETT BO 2.is, >. Shen ee peettanda sual atetete 
INO: sdeihard aipee@ist” ~ 22 es: fap. 4c 172 @195 CL SRED UG MP Asin ila ci isa x ce eee «Baek 
IN GSEaOR Ont Menten meet MEE ws fp ee cee: te Ve tle  Meteu othstaversabtahacsa 17614 @201% 
INOS P2 eULGi yh anmrner ies eee OI Re, MEN yh oe en eames SWhc oe eheniine 174144@198% 
CORN— PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.120 @122% 123 @127 LU LZ RU UL O er hie arate sao iene ele Cosas 
No. 4 mixed.116 @120% 118 @120 °1163%@118% 114 @119_............ 115 @120 
No. 5 mixed.109 @115 115 @118% 107 @115 110%@115 111 @115 
No. 3 yellow.120 @127 125 @128 LES GO L2E56 F238 IAT 7 Saiaeieareiars 
No. 4 yellow.117 @125 120 @125 115 @121 120 @123 11514%4@120% 
No. 5 yellow.1104%,@119% 1164%@1191% 110 @118 116 @121 111 @116% 
No. 3 white.120 @125 1241446@126 118 @119 ‘ 
No. 4 white.117 @122% 120 @121 114%2@119 
No. 5 white.110 @118% 115 @116 111% @113 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 394 @ @ 61% 62 @ 63 59 @ 59% 


No. 3 white. 5634@ 591% 60 @ 


61% 


58 @ 58% 


RYO 45.) ween 151144@1541%4 siete atten oct ae 
Barley .-es* 78 @101 FORA oe Be a AO Gites oa : 

Minneapolis: Corn—No. » $1.23@1.30%. No. 2 white, 5514 @56% ; No. 
3 white, 5414@55l6c: No. 4 white, 521,@54%c. Ry 6144@1.49%. Barley—79@93c- 


Flaxseed—$3.09@3.16% 


a) (92) 


ghd 5 fo 


Terminal Markets 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 

Shipments for the week were 158,600 bus. 
oats, 83,848 corn, 74,000 barley, 42,250 
wheat, 25,670 rye; total 384,368 bus., against 
452,675 the preceding week and 513,483 a 
year ago. 

Receipts for the week were 175 cars bar- 
ley, 183 corn, 140 oats, 22 wheat, 27 rye, 10 
flax, 17 miscellaneous; total 574° cars, 
against 450 the week before, 426 a year 
ago and 907 in 1923. 

Bentley Dadmun of the Dadmun Co, at 
Whitewater, Wis., was a visitor in Milwau- 
kee last week attending the annual meet- 
ing on Thursday of the Dadmun-La Budde 
Co., operators of a feed warehouse at 
North Milwaukee. 

S. M. Eggleston, 
Phelan & Co., this 
membership in the 
Commerce at a meeting 
directors of that organization 
held on Tuesday, Jan. 13. 

Price movement generally continued up- 
ward in the Milwaukee market during the 
past week and wheat closed 5@9c_ higher 
for the period, corn 4@5c, barley 1@2c, rye 
4@5c, and oats unchanged. The movement 
was larger and the demand generally good. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 6,800 bbls. as compared with 
5,200 the previous week and’ 3,500 last 
year. Receipts were 15,700 bbls. as com- 
pared with 32,870 last year and shipments 
were 22,570 bbls. as compared with 21,860 
last year. 

Regular January meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Flour Club will be held at the Milwau- 
kee Athletic Club at 6:30 p. m. on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 28. The meeting was postponed 
to that date so as to give the members of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Ass’n, who 
will be in session during the morning and 
afternoon Jan. 28 at the Hotel Pfister, a 
chance to attend. 

Visitors at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce during the past week included 
August Kroehnke of Grafton, Wis., Joseph 
Straub of Lomira, Wis., H. and M. Hano- 
vitz of Mosinee, Wis., George Moody and 
B. C. Howard of the Weyauwega (Wis.) 
Milling Co., Curtis Richardson of Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., V. Follett of Coloma, Wis., 
F. J. Soellerm of South Milwaukee, Wis., 
J. F. Eesley of Planwell, Mich., A. D. 
Jerman of Richland Center, Wis., David 
Rosenheimer of Kewaskum, Wis., William 
Schissler of Sheboygan, Wis., Henry Law- 
rentz and Thomas Wilson of Hartland, 
Wis., and M. E. Grant of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Clifford D. Thorsen, traveling representa- 
tive with the consignment department of 
the Froedert Grain & Malting Co., this 
eity, has severed his connection with that 
firm and is now associated with the J. M. 
Riebs Co., one of the oldest and largest 
institutions operating in the Milwaukee 
market. Mr. Thorsen will make his head- 
quarters at Fort Dodge, Ia., and will do a 


associated in the F. J. 

city, was elected to 
Milwaukee Chamber of 
of the board of 
which was 


general consignment and to-arrive busi- 
ness, traveling in the Middle West. Prior 
to his connection with the Froedert com- 
pany Mr. Thorsen was associated with the 
Updike Grain Corp. for seven years. He is 


well liked by the trade in Iowa and Minne- 
sota among whom he is well acquainted. 
The annual Green Bay (Wis.) Hay and 
Grain Show, which was held this year 
under the direction of J. N. Kavanaugh, 
3rown county agent, closed its three-day 
session at the American Legion building 
on Wednesday, Jan. 21. Merchants of the 
city co-operated to the fullest extent with 
the committee in charge and besides offer- 
ing a premium list. that proved very at- 
tractive to exhibitors, they made it pos- 
sible for every visitor at the.show to win 
prizes ranging in value from $1 to $5. En- 
tertainment features on the program in- 
eluded an address by J. P. Riordan of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturing Ass’n at Madi- 
son, Wis.. and one of the most popular 
and widely know farmers in the state, 
selections by the Green Bay high school’s 
band, and drawing for prizes. 
The final 1924 report of the 
ernment on the clover seed 
that Wisconsin sustained the greatest de- 
crease in 1924 as compared with 1923 of 
In 1924 Wisconsin's yield 


federal gov- 
yield reveals 


any state listed. 
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was 94,000 bushels, a 50 per cent reduction 


from the 1923 yield of 188,000 bushels. In 
1923 Wisconsin was the greatest clover 


seed producing state in the nation but last 
year Ohio ranked first and Wisconsin fifth. 

Carl Houlton, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the La Budde Feed & Grain 


Co., John Murphy of the Cargill Grain Co., 
Edward Hiemke of the L. Bartlett & Son 
Co., and A. L. Flanagan of the Fraser 


Smith Co. were among Milwaukeeans who 
attended the lowa Grain Dealers three-day 
convention which closed at Fort Dodge on 
Wednesday, Jan. 21. Mr. Houlton is visit- 
ing the La Budde branch offices at Spencer 


and Algona, both in Iowa, en route home. 
Leonard J. Keefe—New Firm. 
Announcement has been made by the 
Froedert Grain & Malting Co., this city, 
that it will discontinue operation of its 
consignment business on Jan. 31. The 


change is being made, according to an- 
nouncement, so as to permit the company 
to concentrate its efforts on its larger 
operations. The cash grain and malting 
departments will be maintained as in the 
past and the company will continue to 
operate its Milwaukee, Winona, Minn., 
and Red Wing, Minn., elevators. Leonard 
J. Keefe, manager of the consignment de- 
partment of the Froedert company, will 
take over its business and operate inde- 
pendently and under his own name com- 
mencing on Feb. 1. Mr. Keefe has been a 
member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce for more than twenty years and 
during that time has been associated with 
several of its leading firms. For two years 


prior to his connection with the Froedert 
company Mr. Keefe was resident vice- 
president of the Updike Grain Corp. Dur- 


ing the past five years he has been a di- 
rector of the Chamber. Mr. Keefe’s con- 
nections both within the Chamber and 


among the shippers on the various roads 
leading into Milwaukee are excellent as 


he spent five years of his twenty in the 
grain business on the road and he is wide- 


ly and favorably known among the trade 
of this territory. 
DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
Application has been posted for the 
transfer of the Duluth Board of Trade 


membership of C. C. Baker to Robert Han- 
son of the Occident Terminal Elevator Co. 


Julius H. Barnes, of the, Barnes-Ames 
Co., was a visitor on this market during the 
last week, having come here from his 
firm’s New York office to study conditions. 
He expressed himself as bullish regarding 
the future of the grain markets during the 
coming year and the outlook for business 


generally. In his view the present course 
of the wheat and other grain markets is 
fully warranted by the world’s supply and 


demand conditions. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s inter- 
ests here are continuing to keep this mar- 
ket stirred up through their purchases of 
spring wheat and durum. They are claimed 
to have contracted for considerable grain 
for shipment at the opening of lake navi- 
gation through the Occident Terminal ele- 
vator. Representatives here of other east- 
ern milling interests have also been in the 
market more actively during the last few 
months than in any other year in the his- 
tory of the trade on this market. 

Stocks of all grains in the elevators at 
Duluth and Superior now aggregate 26,- 
266,000 bushels, an increase of just 266,000 
bushels during the week. Wheat stocks 
aggregate 9,290,000 bushels, a decrease of 
32,000 bushels during the week. On ac- 
count of the light movement of grain from 
the country millers have been finding it 
necessary to take some wheat from the 
elevators to keep them going. Millers have 
been good bidders for the better grades, 
as high as $2.17% being paid by a miller 
for a car of amber durum running high in 
protein. 


Movement of oats from over western 
Minnesota points this way is continuing 
in fair volume and supplies of that grain 
in the elevators have reached a new high 
at 11,534,000 busheis. The spot basis on 
oats on this market now stands at 6%ec 
under the Chicago May price and from ad- 
vices being received receipts of them are 
expected to be maintained at a heavy ag- 
gregate during the next few weeks. Some 
of the elevators that have been taking in 
oats to the greatest extent this season are 
getting plugged up so that they are not in 
position to bid for anything. As an ex- 
ample of the way storage conditions are 
being curtailed, an official of one of the 
houses with a capacity of 3,500,000 bushels 


asserted that it had space for only around 
300,000 bushels more grain available. 


Fiour Trade. 


Millers reported a slow flour trade on this 
market lately, with jobbers and bakers 
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confining their orders to an immediate re- 
quirement basis as a result of the current 
high level of prices. Patents were ad- 
vanced 10c during the week, making clos- 
ing prices in carlots at the mill as follows: 
Family patent. jute, $9.25; bakers’ patent, 
jute, $9; first clears, $7; second clears, $5.50. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 

During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: R: Msiv "and is. As 
Lockwell, both of Chicago; W. W. Hall 
and R. W. Hall, both of Winnipeg; C. F. 
Brown of Boston; C. H. Weir of Toronto; 
Charles Williamson of Buffalo; G. Grace 
of Philadelphia, and T. Lockwood of Mon- 
treal. 

Late in the week there was an improve- 
ment in the foreign demand for wheat, and 
despite the advancing prices for futures a 
fair business was consummated. Export 
sales for the week amounted to around five 
million bushels of all varieties of wheat. 
Most of the business comprised durums 
and American winters, but there were also 
some sales of Duluth spring wheats and 
some scattered business in Manitobas. The 
continent was the principal buyer. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, Jan. 17.—The main features 
in the flour market during the past week 
were the advices from both the north- 
western and southwestern milling centers 
of an increased demand for cash wheat. 
Loeally no change in milling conditions 
occurred, practically all mill agents re- 
porting routine operations. 

In export circles another steamer was 
chartered for Russian flour, this being on 
old business. Late in the week there were 
advices of Germany and Finland buying 
both wheat and rye flours at practically 
the top levels of the season. 


Spring patents were quoted around $9.40 
@10, soft winter straights $9@9.25 and 
hard winter straights, $9@9.50 per 196 lbs. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Frank Maguire, who spent several weeks 
at Asheville, N. C., following the death of 
his wife, has returned to his duties. 


The annual election of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce was held Wednes- 
day with greater activity and enthusiasm 
than has been manifested in the cham- 
ber’s elections in many years. There were 
several independent candidates who were 
elected. 


Total stocks of grain for last week and 


week previous in Cincinnati elevators are 
as follows: 
Jan. 16, ’25. Jan. 9, ’25. 
Wiest. 20:cctaerteene te sie 956,135 261,907 
COLE ie)s.5's, 00 ae RTS 144,510 119,543 
OBES i. kee ans hehe Bree eis ialvaiaiate 230,898 272,508 
LE eens. Pio ie mkdir Gr Gers 3,142 4,292 
Charles B. Nieman of Nieman & Nie- 
man, well Known flour and feed dealers, 


with offices in the Provident Bank Bldg., 
who is visiting the firm’s mill connections 
in an extended trip throughout western 
states, attended the funeral services of C. 
A. Hiebert, president of the W-R Milling 
Co., whose death occurred at McPherson, 
Kan., last week. Mr. Nieman en _= route 
home will call on the milling trade in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis and other 
cities. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, head of the Dept. of 
Chemistry of Minnesota, has been in Cin- 
cinnati this week discussing the technical 
processes of yeast fermentation in the in- 
terests of the grain and baking industry. 
Dr. Bailey says that millions of dollars 
could be saved annually by bakers in the 
United States if a method for cutting the 
time of yeast fermentation in bread mak- 
ing could be devised. He is experimenting 
in an effort to formulate such a method at 
the chemical laboratories of the Strietmann 
Biscuit Co. 

The annual election for directors of the 
Grain and Hay Exchange was held Thurs- 
day on the Exchange floor without any 
unusual demonstratson and resulted in the 
election of John De Molet, George A. Die- 
terle, Frank L. Watkins, Harry E. Nie- 
meyer and Frank J. Currus. President F. 
L. Watkins read his annual report, which 
was printed in part in last week’s issue 
of the Price Current-Grain Reporter. The 
annual statement of Executive Secretary 
D. J. Sehuh,: Treasurer Ralph H. Brown 
and Secretary Elmer H. Heile were also 
read. The election of directors also in- 
cluded a vote by secret ballot on a new 
constitution and by-laws which were car- 
ried unanimously and will become effective 
Feb. Ist. The principal changes in the new 
constitution will be in the system of gov- 
ernment. The power will still be vested 
in the Board of Directors, but the Execu- 
«tive Committee will have authority to act 
in the majority of cases. The plan of ar- 


bitration also will be changed. The Ar- 
bitrary Committee will be comprised of 
three. members and will not be limited to 
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members of the Exchange. The committee— 
consisted of seven members before. The 
first meeting of the new board of directors 
will be held Tuesday, Jan. 27, when officers 


will be chosen to serve for the ensuin 
year. John E. Collins, Jr., as notary, will 
serve in the new directors. The services — 


of Frank L. Watkins, who served as presi- 


dent the past year; John De Molet, ex- 

president, and Harry E. Niemeyer, direc- 

tor, whose terms expired this year, were 
honored by re-election. 

Cash Markets. ' 

The cash wheat situation here was quik 

but Arm with scarcity again extending 


premiums over the option advances. The 
demand, however, was only fair and mostly 
confined to January contract shipments to 
mills who have flour sales hedged against 


them. Elevators absorbed most of the 
arrivals. No. 1 red winter, $2.09@2.10; No. — 


2, $2.07@2.08: No. 3, $2.04@2.06; No. 4, $2@_ 


2.04; No. 5, $1.95@2. , 

Corn options received support largely 
because of higher wheat, but the advances 
were not fully reflected in the local cash 
market, which was again inclined to drag 
with low grades especially difficult to dis- 
pose of. Receipts were materially increased 
and were in excess of the corresponding 
time last year. There was some shipping © 
demand from millers and feeders, but the — 
best buying was almost entirely from local 
sources. Top grades continued very scarce — 
and in good demand, and No. 3 sold easily — 
at 2@4c premiums over No. 4 


— 


No. 2 white, $1.31@1.32; No. 3, $1.29@ 
1.30; No. 4, $1.24@1.26; No. 5, $1.22@1.23; 


No. 6, $1. 12@1. 16. No. 3 yellow, $1.30@1.31; 
No. 4, $1.26144@1.28; No. 5, $1.22144@1.24; No. 
6, $1. 14@1.17. No. 3 mixed, $1.28@1.29; No. 
4, $1.23@1.24; No. 5, $1,.20@1.22; No. 6, 
$1.12@1.16; sample grade, 95¢c@$1.15. 

Scarcity kept the oats market firm. The 
demand was only fair for ordinary but | 
urgent for No. 2 white suitable for seed, for 
which premiums were extended. No. 
white, 65@66c; No. 3, 63@63%c; No. 4, 61@ 
68c. No. 2 mixed, 6214%4.@63%c; No. 3, 60@ 
6le; No. 4, 58@60ce. 


- 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. D 


Joseph Powers of Oxnard, Calif., was a 
visitor on the floor of the Exchange today 
as a guest of Balfour, Guthrie Co. 


The Huffine & Co. announce that they — 
will open new office quarters in the cen- 
tral manufacturing district on or about 
the first of February. 


R. F. Yowell, representing the Walling- — 
ford Bros. of Wichita, Kans., has been in — 
the city several days on business and will — 
leave for home the latter part of the week. 


G. F. Norris, formerly connected with 
the Midland Elevators at Idaho Falls, Ida., 
has accepted a position as assistant traffic 
manager of the Great Western Milling Co. 


G. C. Keeney of the San Diego Poultry 
Ass’n, San Diego, Calif., motored up from 
the southern city last week. Mr. Keeney 
reports business in his city aS being ex- 
ceptionally good for this time of year. 

J. E. Huffine of the Huffine & Co., will 
leave tonight for Kansas City. Mr. Huffine 
expects to be absent from the city for the 
next 30 days during which time he will 
visit Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha and 
Kansas City. 

Cc. G. Flammer, representative of the S. 
Cc. Dunlap Co. on the floor of the Exchange, 
was operated on for tonsilitis this week 
and is reported to be well on his way to 
recovery and we hope to see him back on — 
the floor again in the very near future. 


O. W. Dillinger, federal inspector of the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange, spent two 
days last week in Calexico, Calif., making 
inspections on wheat. Mr. Dillinger states — 
that conditions in the Imperial Valley are 
very good and that the weather at this 
time of year is ideal. 


aie 


atte 
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E. W. Thompson of the Pasadena Mill- 
ing Co., Pasadena, Calif., was in the city 


one day this week on business and while 
in the city called on the Exchange. Mr. 
Thompson reports that his mill during 
December of last year increased its busi- 
ness just double and that at present it is 
working two nine-hour shifts. ¥ 


Miss Gertrude Brown of the Balfour 
Guthrie Co. has tendered her resignation 
to become effective Feb. 1. We have been — 
unable to learn the reasons for this resig- 
nation but we have strong suspicions to 
believe that she is about to take a position 
as life partner with a handsome young man 
whom we have seen her with a great deal 
this winter. 


Cash Markets. 


again settled down to business — 
after the holidays the market has taken 
on a much firmer tone in nearly all com- — 
modities of grain, mill feeds and hay. The 
receipts of grain for the past week have 
been a little better than for the cor- 
responding week of 1924, and prices for 
nearly all commodities are very firm to 


Having 


a substantial advance on some of the popu- — 
grains 


lar and feeds. Utah-Idaho mill- 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesale Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exclusively 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


ee a 


_have also been moving fairly 


| Milling Co., 
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run is selling at $42 per ton, $1 advance 
over the last week. Kansas bran, $40. 
Alfalfa meal, medium ground, shows a 
decline of $1 per ton, this being accounted 
for by green pastures now being stocked 
to some extent. Alfalfa molasses meal, 
mixed, $31 per ton. Whole grains are 
showing a slight advance. No. 3 yellow 
corn is easily quotable at $2.63 per hundred. 
No. 2 western red wheat is being offered 
at $3.15, with $3.12% bid. No. 2 feed bar- 
ley is selling at $2.37%6@2.40 per hundred- 
weight. White oats are again coming into 
the market and are being offered at $2.42. 
Cottonseed meal has shown an advance of 
$2 per ton and is now selling at $44. There 
has been no change in rolled barley dur- 
ing the past week and the best grade is 
selling at $53 per ton while the inferior 
grade, mixed slightly with other grain and 
off in color, is selling at $50 per ton. There 
has been a good demand throughout the 
week for nearly all commodities and there 
remains but few cars on track at the week 
end. 

Condition of the hay market has taken 
an unexpected turn upward, and No. 1 al- 
falfa has advanced $1 per ton within the 
last few days and is now safely quotable 
at $27 f. o. b. cars this point. No. 2 at 
$25 per ton. Grain hay remains practically 
the same, No. 1 barley hay selling at $28 
and No. 1 oat hay at $31 per ton. Dealers 
advise that there is a strong demand for 
alfalfa hay at the present time and they 
are having some trouble in securing a 
sufficient amount of this commodity to 
supply the trade and there are practically 
no cars left on track this Saturday night. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain for last week were 48 
ears of wheat, 74 cars of corn, sett cars of 
oats and 3 cars of rye. Total, 172 cars. 


Kent Keilholtz took his organization out 
to the Toledo Club for dinner last Mon- 
day night and completed the evening with 
a box party at Keith's theater. 


’ Flour output of Toledo mills for the past 
week was 38,800 bbls., equal to 81 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was the 
same as last week and a year ago was 25,- 
600 bbls. 

Among the visitors on the exchange floor 
the past week were Phil Horn, Monroe- 
ville, Ohio.; Bill Pickard, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Del Lloyd and son of Waterville, 
Ohio, and Sam Rice, Metamora, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Anderson and Mr. 
and Mrs. K. D. Keilholtz left last Satur- 
day for an ocean trip to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Panama Canal Zone. They will 
be gone about six weeks and return via the 
same route. 


The Michigan State Millers’ Association 
will hold their annual meeting at the Por- 


ter Hotel, Lansing, Mich., Jan. 27-28. <A 
closed meeting for millers will be held 


Tuesday evening and the open meeting the 
following morning. 

The annual dinner of members of the 
exchange will be held at the Toledo Club 
the evening of Jan. 21. Many out of town 
firms are expected to be represented and a 
fine program of speeches and fun has been 
arranged. 


Reports received from the country in- 
dicate that farmers are holding their re- 
maining wheat for $2 or better. The pres- 
ent weather is not considered good for new 
wheat as it is freezing and then thawing 
in most sections of northern Ohio. Coun- 
try flour and feed business is thriving for 
this time of year. 

Toledo firms all enjoyed a good year and 
are ready for another with prices on the 
up grade and demand for grains continu- 
ing active. Corn has been the only lag- 
gard lately and this is considered due to 
the heavy primary movement at this time. 
The milling demand for wheat is good and 
flour trade shows improvement. Feeds 
well with 
bran: leading in amount of sales. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


. 


J. L. Anderson, of the Alfo-Corn Milling 


| Co., St. Louis, and C. J. Ward, of Peoria, 


Ill., were exchange visitors Thursday. 


M. W. Krehbiel of the Mound Ridge, Kan., 
was a recent visitor at the 


| office of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Receipts of grain and feedstuffs were 


| larger here during the past week than in a 


long time, indicating preparations for bet- 
ter business. Corn receipts were 277 cars, 
oats 191, hay 112 and alfalfa meal 31. 
Frank Kammerdiener of the Garrison 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, was registered 
on ’change by E. W. Sommer on Wednes- 


| day. 


J. F. Bess, feed merchant of Gastonia, 
N. C., and J. H. Allen, Greenville, S. C., 
representative of a local concern, were 
registered as visitors at the Merchants 
Exchange Saturday. 


_The first meeting of the new board of 
directors of the Merchants Exchange was 
held Saturday and one of the things done 
was to re-elect for the seventh successive 
time Walter J. Fransioli to be Secretary- 
treasurer. Others re-elected were M. B. 
Houseal, chief of the ins” section department: 
James B. McGinnis, grain and hay traffic 
commissioner, and John S. Hampton, of- 
ficial auditor. President Sim F. Clark 
named the following committees: Finance, 
S. T. Pease, J. J. Wade, Sr., and W. P. 
Battle. Membership, J. B. Edgar, W. R. 


THE PRICE. CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


FOR RESULTS 


Smith-Vaniz and L. B. Lovitt. Inspection 
department, J. B. Edgar, S. E. Rison and 
Cc. S. Kenney. Traffic department, L. P. 
Cook, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, John M. Tren- 
holm, S. E. Rison and E. E. Anderson. 
The retiring president, Vernon L. Rogers, 
was given a vote of thanks for his effi- 
cient administration. Other standing com- 
mittees will be named at a later meeting. 

Business is slowly improving in grain 
and feedstuffs, but buying is only of hand 
to mouth sort yet. The trade expects it 
to be thus for the season, as prices are so 
high and financial conditions are not of the 
best. During the week white corn became 
relatively scarce and for a day or so it sold 
practically as high as yellow of the same 


ERVICE., 
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grade, after having been several cents 
lower. On Saturday cash quotations were: 
$1.33 for 3 white, $1.29 for 3 mixed and 


$1.35 for 3 yellow. Oats have been firm, 
but are not up in proportion to corn. Cash 
38 white is quoted at 65%@66c. Track 3 
white kafir is up to $2.15 and 3 yellow milo 
at $2.25. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Stocks of grain in Baltimore elevators 
on Jan. 15 totaled 10,830,000 bushels, and 
with the quantity in cars on tracks in the 
railroad yards this figure would easily 
reach a million bushels more. 


Henry A. Lederer of Lederer Bros., grain 
commission merchants of this market, 
sailed from New York on Jan. 19 on the 
steamship ‘‘California’’ on a four months’ 
eruise around the world. 


Ernest J. Sponseller of Englar & Spon- 
seller, millers of Westminster, Md., who, 
with his wife, was painfully injured in an 
automobile accident late in November, has 
completely recovered and on ’Change here 
again last week. Mrs. Sponseller is still 
confined to her bed. 


The local hay market has shown a 
decidedly firmer tone-during the past two 
weeks due to the fact that the snow 
covered roads completely cut off the re- 
ceipts of nearby hay by motor trucks, and 
this has forced the trade to visit the rail- 
road terminals for its supplies. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were W. C. Reily, Charles- 
town, W. Va.; W. B. Bell, Federalsburg, 
Md.; E. Pennington, Washington, D. C.; C. 
R. McClave of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewiston, Mont.; R. C. Creager of 
New York. 

Walter A. Frey, a well known member 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and vice-president of the Baltimore Flour 
Club, was tendered an “appreciation din- 
ner’ by the executive committee of the 
“Quality-Service Stores’ (an organization 
of retail grocers of this city) at the Hmer- 


son hotel on the evening of Jan. 14. Mr. 
Frey is president of Frey’s Associated 
Houses, the largest wholesale grocery 
establishment in Baltimore. 

In order to corre¢t any possible misun- 
derstanding concerning the status of the 
Baltimore market, now that all three of 


the leading trunk lines having their termini 
here have placed an embargo on all rail 
shipments of grain to this market because 
of temporary accumulations at their export 
elevators, it might be well to state that 
the gates to Baltimore have not been tight- 
ly closed to further business on account 
of these embargoes: on the contrary, per- 
mits are being issued by .the railroads to 
bring grain forward in all cases where the 
name of the steamer in port or near at 
hand to take the grain out can be fur- 
nished. In this connection it might also 
be added that stocks here promise to be 
sharply reduced in the next few weeks by 
the withdrawals of grain now going aboard 
four steamers loading and others to follow. 


Unusual conditions require unusual meas- 
ures for their relief. This is the maxim 
of Superintendent J. A. Peterson of the 
Western Maryland Grain Elevator at Port 
Covington, this city. The heavy run of 
grain to this market during the past six 
weeks, greatly taxing our elevator storage 
room, has resulted in hundreds of ears 
being strung out on the tracks in the 
railroad yards. These cars all have to be 
sampled and the individual sample bags 
carried to the laboratory to be analyzed. 
Being beyond human capacity to lug all 
of these samples from distant points in 
the railroad ~ards to the elevator labora- 
tory, Mr. Peterson hit upon the bright idea 
of acquiring a small donkey, which the 
elevator employes named “Rudy,’’ to help 
ovt in relaying the sample bags of grain 
from the yards to the elevator laboratory. 
This donkey has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the grain samplers and inspectors 
who now tie their sample bags in pairs 
and throw them across ‘Rudy’s” back. 
Everything goes well until some engineer 
with a train of cars gets ready to pull out 
of the yards and blows the engine whistle 
or rings his bell. Having been reared in 
an atmosphere of quiet, “Rudy” can’t 
stand an engine whistle, and several times 
this week ran away and caused all kinds 
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of excitement. Superintendent Peterson is 
now at work trying to invent ear muffs 
for the donkey to shut out the noise. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 

The Hahlequah Mill & Elevator Co. has 
amended its charter and reduced its capital 
stock from $21,000 to $15,000. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of 
Chicago has notified the Secretary of State 
of its dissolution as a corporation. 

The Hacker Flour Mills, Jefferson, Okla., 
and Ballard & Palmer, Fairfax, Okla., have 
applied to the feed bureau for permits to 
sell millfeeds. 

Flour mills and grain elevators will have 
to pay an occupation tax in Oklahoma if a 
mill introduced in the legislature by Repre- 
sentative Thorn of McCurtain county is 
adopted. 


A newly patented device for handling 
grain at the elevator, after the fashion of 
a fanning mill, was displayed at the W. B. 


Johnston elevator at Enid recently by 
Philip Schlund, inventor. 
W. H. P. Trudgeon of Oklahoma City. 


who was the founder of the Purcell Miil 
& Elevator Co., has announced that he is 


an applicant for appointment as United 
States marshal of the western district of 
Oklahoma. 


A state charter has been granted to the 
Tishomingo (Okla.) Milling Co., capital 
stock $2,500; incorporators, O. P. Trammell, 
L. C. Burris and W. M. Lucas, all of Tis- 
homingo. Mr. Trammell, who is general 
manager, has made application to the feed 
bureau of the state board of agriculture 
for a permit to sell milled feeds in the 
state. 


Flour millers reported that a promised 
revival in flour trade failed to materialize 
because of high mill prices being out of 
line in the countries interested. Short 
patent soft wheat flour was quoted here at 
$10.50 per bbl. and hard wheat short pat- 
ent at $10.10. Domestic trade was normal 
and mills operated at about 65 per cent of 
capacity. Millfeed demands continued heavy 
and millers look for a shortage and higher 
prices in February. 

The failure or refusal last year of a 
majority of the leading milling and eleva- 
tor concerns of the state to take advantage 


of the bonded warehouse law relating to 
grain storage has caused Senator Harry 


Cordell of Tillman county, a leader of the 
farm group in the upper house of the legis- 
lature, to introduce a bill making it im- 
perative that the law be complied with 
under certain conditions. The bill pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation to accept or 
hold for storage any grain, other than that 
self owned, in any elevator, mill or ware- 
house longer than five days without first 
having complied with requirements of the 
state bonded warehouse act. The bill as- 
sesses a minimum fine of $100 for a viola- 
tion provides also for a prison sentence. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


R. C. Jordan, superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Elevator & Warehouse Co., is on a 


business visit to Chicago. 
Stocks in elevators as of today, Jan. 17: 


Wheat, 1,864,000 bus.; corn, 465,000 Dbus.: 
oats, 256,000 bus.; rye, 36,000 bus. Cars 
on track: Wheat, 2; corn, 1. 

Price of blackstrap molasses has been 
advanced to 15e per gallon f. 0. b. tank 


cars New Orleans; light blackstrap is quot- 
ed at 1l6c. Supplies are nearly exhausted. 

A. Horcasitas has been appointed com- 
mercial agent of the National Railways of 
Mexico for the territory comprising Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. Mr. Horcasitas has opened offices in 
the Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 

Old crop blackstrap molasses is 
firm at 144%@15c per gal. f. o. b. tank cars 
New Orleans for standard, and 16c for 
light blackstrap. Supplies are very meagre. 
Prices on new crop blackstrap for March- 


very 


April shipment are now being quoted at 
13c for standard and 14%e for light. 

The Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
have just added a palatial 


1 ; steamer, the 
Bienville, for service between New Orleans 
and New York. The Bienville is the finest 
and largest of the Southern Pacific fleet 
and was launched at Tacoma, Wash., last 
July and arrived here Jan 8th, completing 
her maiden voyage. 

A new record was made this week when 
the largest cargo ever shipped from a gulf 
port was loaded on the Dutch S. S. Tjibe- 
sar. The cargo consisted of 501,000 bus. of 
No. 2 hard wheat destined for Rotterdam, 
Holland. The ‘“‘Tjibesar”’ is owned by the 
Java-China-Japan Line of Amsterdam; is 
501 feet long and 14,600 dead weight 


tons. 
The local agents of the vessel are Texas 
Transport & Terminal Co. 

Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,878,000 bus.; corn, 518,000 bus.: 
oats, 272,000; rye, 36,000. Cars on track 
—Wheat, .2> (corn, «8. Export shipments 
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None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _  con- 
venience. Made in 
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able for all grain dry- 


Tell 


ing needs. us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


SULPHUR 


Highest quality for bleaching 
grains. Guaranteed 99.5% pure 
and entirely free from arsenic. 


Quick shipment from mines or 
nearby stocks. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mines: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Western Representative: 
F. W. Lewis, 7 S. DearbornSt., Chicago, Ill. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat.- Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 
Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know ysur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CoO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


from New Orleans for the month of De- 
cember were: Wheat, 2,676,880 bus.; corn, 
201,395; oats, 108,550 bus. Shipments for 
the calendar year of 1924 were: Wheat, 21,- 
286,062 bus.; corn, 5,526,906 bus.; oats, 520,- 
968 bus.; rye, 137,142 bus. This is a sub- 
stantial increase for both the month of 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


December and the calendar year over the 
previous year’s business. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade at the 
annual meeting this week re-elected T. F. 
Cunningham, president; R. F. Clere, execu- 
tive vice-president, and H. S. Herring, sec- 
retary-treasurer. All of the other officers 
and directors who served last year were 
re-elected. New members recently elected 
to the Board of Trade are: C. J. Morrison, 
grain products; M. S. Meyer, coffee; Frank 
V. LeBlanc, coffee; Maxwell S. Good, 
coffee; Alberto Vales & Co.; W. E. Winship, 
oil refinery. Mr. Herring, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the board, is 
now serving his twentieth term. 


H. H. Rogers of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau and W. H. Hoffman, traffic 
manager of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., are in St. 
Louis attending the hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on domes- 
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RUNKEL & DADMUN 
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tie rates on grain and grain products from 
west side points to New Orleans and Mis- 
sissippi Valley points. St; “Louiss Gairo, 
and Memphis have been granted prefer- 
ential rates which enables them to _ ship 
into southern and southeastern territory 
cheaper than the rates from New Orleans 
to the same territory. A determined fight 
is being made by the grain interests of 
New Orleans to prevent this discrimination. 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Denver the 
week were 265 cars. 


Jack Kratke, elevator foreman of the 
Crescent Flour Mills, passed away last 
week and J. F. Kelly has been appointed 
foreman. 


The Denver market has had a very pros- 
perous year. Our total receipts for the 
calendar year of 1924 were 10,009 cars, be- 
ing an increase of about 1,500 cars over 
1923. This is due to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of our territory and to the large de- 
mand in the western states. 


The Consolidated Mills broadcasted a 
very interesting program from the radio 
broadeasting station at Hastings, Nebr., 
last night. Mr. Kinney, the president, de- 
livered an extremely inspiring talk outlin- 
ing the processes of flour milling, the mar- 
keting of wheat and a general outline of 
ordinary marketing which contained much 
valuable information for the producers. 
This talk was heard in all of the western 
states and is a subject of much comment 
this morning. 


past 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 


Weather in Texas the past two weeks 
has been seasonable, and the drought con- 
tinues except in some sections where rain 
and some snow has fallen, but of insuffi- 
cient amount to be of material benefit. 
While no complaint is noted so far, it is 
apparent that wheat needs rain badly, but 
of course it can hold on during the winter 
providing sufficient moisture comes in the 
growing period. Just what damage has 
resulted by the severe freeze during Christ- 
mas has not been determined but it is 
safely estimated that 15 to 20 per cent loss 
has resulted, which may be increased later 
on. 

Winter oats were, of course, entirely 
killed out and while some acreage will be 
planted in spring oats the total acreage in 
next year’s crop will be sharply reduced 
over previous years. 

Business. 


Business has been phenomenally heavy 
over the entire state the past two weeks 
with a steady demand, especially for coun- 
try wheat and corn, but the receipts of 
these have been insufficient to supply the 
demand and elevator stocks of all classes 
have been sharply reduced. Mills report 
an active flour demand and while some of 
the small mills are reduced to daylight 
run, the larger mills report full-time op- 
eration with flour sales at $1.80 per barrel 
basis high patent. Shipping orders are 
being received on old bookings, which are 
gradually being cleaned up, and as new 
business comes in mills are showing an 
inclination to purchase wheat accordingly. 

Wheat. 


Wheat receipts in Fort Worth the past 
two weeks have been extremely light and 
premiums have widened over the bids, but 
this does not induce sufficient offerings 
from the country to supply the demand, 
and elevator stocks have been called on to 
a large extent to fill requirements, and a 
great many mills having wheat in storage 
at Fort Worth have ordered their wheat 
shipped out for grinding. 

Red wheat and mixed, 75% or more red 


wheat, has been very active owing to the 
high premiums over hard wheat. which 
has caused the mills to reduce the per- 


centage of their mixture, and most of their 
purchases the past two weeks have been 
confined to hard wheat owing to the fact 
that Kansas City is quoting very cheap 
prices on hard wheat. There has been a 


large amount of hard wheat worked from 
Kansas City to the Texas mills, but they 
continue to buy all the Oklahoma and 
Texas hard wheat offered at a premium 
from 1 to 2 cents a bushel over Kansas 
City prices. 

Based on today’s (Jan. 17) market the 


folowing values prevail here, basis de- 
livered Texas common points and Texas 
group 3 points: No. 2 soft red winter wheat, 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 
Marshall, Minn. 


$2.15; No. 1 mixed, 80% red, $2.12; No. 1 

mixed, 65% red, $2.08; No. 1 dark hard, 

$2.03; No. 1 hard, $2.01; No. 1 durum, $1.98. 
Corn. 

Receipts of corn have been rather light 
and country offerings disappointing and 
prices here sharply higher with an active 
volume of trading, especially in mixed and 
yellow, while the demand for white has 
been steady and the premiums for white 
over the option has been somewhat re- 
duced, prices here gradually working to 
the terminal market basis, and it is be- 
lieved that in the near future corn will be 
shipped here from the terminal markets 
and based on today’s market No. 2 white 
corn is worth $1.41, No. 2 yellow $1.40, No. 
2 mixed $1.37 group 1, while some No. 3 
could be worked at a cent a bushel less. 

There has been some stocks being ac- 
cumulated in No. 2 grades of corn for April 
and May shipment at prices that almost 
reflect a full carrying charge basis. 

Owing to the high prices on corn prod- 
ucts the feed dealers report a very slow 
demand for their products, as other com- 
modities can be bought cheaper. 


Oats. 


Receipts of oats the past two weeks 
have been very light and country offers 
extremely , slow and the premiums are 
holding steady and an active demand for 
deferred shipments, and as most re-sellers 
are about cleaned out it is expected that a 
better demand will soon appear. 

Basis Texas delivered Group 1, No. 3 


white oats are worth 70%c January, 7le 
February, 72c March. 
Red oats are moving very slowly with 


light receipts, as farmers are feeding them 
to the stock, and No. 2 or better red oats 
are selling at about a cent a _ bushel 
premium over white oats prices. 


Milo Maize and Kafir. 


Milo maize and kafir receipts the past 
two weeks have been very light and owing 
to the continued inclement weather coun- 
try offerings have been very slow with 
an active demand which results in a sharp 
advance in values with bids being raised 
daily. There has been a good demand 
from the out of state points and some 
dealers report heavy bookings for Feb- 
ruary shipment, and today No. 3 or better 
milo is worth $2.18, No. 3 or better white 
kafir $2 delivered Texas common or Texas 
group 3 points, which is equal to 5 cents 
a hundred less group 1. 

Maize and kafir heads receipts have been 
very light and an active demand, but 
prices have advanced sharply with a ready 
market for all offered and today sound, 
dry maize heads are selling here at $37 
per ton. Kafir heads $34 per ton basis 
Texas delivered common or group 3 points. 


Cane Seed. 


Cane seed receipts have been rather dis- 
appointing and country offerings light, with 
an active demand prices have advanced 
sharply, but all offered find a ready sale 
and today country run red top is selling 
at $2.35. Black amber is selling at around 
$2.25 per hundredweight delivered Texas 
common or group 38 points. 

News. 


Fort Worth Elevator Co. have increased 
their capital stock to two million dollars 
and announce that in the near future they 
will make a large addition to their storage 
capacity at Fort Worth. 

Charters were issued this week to the 
Panhandle Milling Co. Incorporators: J. 
Perry Burrus, McKinney; G. Caldwell;: Me- 
Kinney, and Charles Newman of Fort 
Worth. They will start construction at 
once and will have a 300,000-bushel storage 
capacity mill at Plainview, Tex. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. Rudderow, Corespondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
Jan. 17 were: Wheat, 517,967 bushels, and 
barley, 33,311 bushels. 

Receipts for the week ending Jan. 17 
were: Flour, 54,676 barrels; wheat, 587,385 
bushels; corn, 11,817 bushels; oats, 18,772 
bushels; rye, 1,907 bushels; barley, 33,311 
bushels, and 360 tons of feed. 

The following out of town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange? 
H. M. Smedley, Bridgeton, N. J.; E. Si 
Hann, Swedesboro, N. J.; F. D. Winter, 
Chicago; W. R. Kitchner, Bridgeton, N. J.j 
J. R. Price, Warwick, Del.; E. C. Brant 
Long Island, N. Y.; H. F. Reiser, Leesport, 


Geo. 


Pa.; J. S. Whittington, New York City§ 
J. R. Eddington, Federalsburg, Md.; W. 
H. Strickler, Lebanon, Pa.; M. D. Smith, 


Minneapolis. 
Nominations for_officers and directors of 
the Commercial Exchange were made on 


Saturday, Jan. 17, and are as follows: 
President, Hubert J. Horan, present in- 
cumbent; Geo. M. Richardson, for vice- 
president, and Emanuel H. Price, for 


treasurer, present incumbents, also had no 
opposition. The following nominations for, 
directors to serve for two years, six to be 
elected: E. R. Rockafellow, B. C. Dicken- 
son, Howard F. Brazer, Daniel J. Murphy, 
Albert lL. Hood, Walter K. Woolman, E. H. 
Cooke, Jesse L. Shepheard, Charles Devlin, 
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TO ARRIVE 


Robert Morris, R. Newton Breye and Wil- 
liam M. Richardson. The election will take 
place on Tuesday, Jan. 27. next. 


Philadeiphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—The flour market 
continues firm in response to the sharp 
advances in wheat and prices on desirable 
brands are higher. Buyers are not dis- 
posed to operate in excess of present wants 
and generally make up their supplies from 
resales which they are able to secure at 
slight concessions from current mill quota- 
tions, while the mills hold firm and are 
not making sacrifices in order to urge 
business. Receipts of flour during the past 
week were 54,676 bbls. We quote per 196 
Ibs. packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft win- 
ter straight, western, $8.75@9; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $8.60@9; hard winter 
straight, $9.40@9.60; hard winter, short 
patent, $9.75@10.15; spring first clear, $8.65 
@9.15; spring patent, $9.65@9.90; spring 
short patent, $10.05@10.25; fancy spring and 
city mills patent family brands, $10.75@ 
11.40. Rye flour, $8.45@8.95 per bbl. in 
sacks, as to quality. Buckwheat flour, $4.25 
@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


W. T. Brooking of St. Louis was a 
visitom on the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
the fore part of the week. 

Receipts of corn and wheat at St. Joseph 
for the week ending Jan. 17 continued to 
materially exceed the corresponding figures 
of 1924. Offerings of wheat have been 
rather light and corn moderate. Oats sup- 
plies extremely light. Wheat prices ad- 
vanced 7@9c on hard winters during the 
week and soft wheat 8@10c. Corn is 4@6ec 
up for the week. Oats prices have shown 
little strength, and the demand appears to 
be only fair; prices today were unchanged 
to %c under a week ago. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
during the past week included: H. A. 
Baker, Mound City, Mo.; J. D. Aherns, 
Corning, Mo.; N. S. Shannon, Kansas City; 
R. Stanton, King City, Mo.; T. D. Hudson, 
King City, Mo.; A. N. Jones, Beattie, 


Kans.; D. R. Scoll, King City, Mo.; J. P. 
McAuliffe, St. Marys, Nebr.; P. Crews, 
Craig, Mo.; J. R. Lewan, Craig, Mo.; W. 
S. Gottschall, Union Star, Mo.; W. H. 
Swim, Severance, Kans.; J. G. Hinkle, 
Fortescue, Mo.; T. Watson, Stewarts- 
ville, Mo.; Benton Van Horn, Rea, Mo.; 
Arthur Mallen, Plattsburg, Mo.; J. M. 
Roberts, Hemple, Mo.; D. J. Garrahan, 


Frazier, Mo.; W. K. Kienzle, Leona, Kans. ; 
Wm. Wells, Hopkins, Mo.; J. T. Baidwin, 
Buffalo, Kans.; R. I. Brown, city; Sherman 
Estes, Boleckow, Mo.; A. E. Rullman, city; 
Cc. H. Mette, Memphis, Tenn. 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The end of the week has witnessed a 
somewhat reactionary sentiment prevailing 
in the grain trade. Close observers are 
inclined to the belief that the market is 
somewhat top heavy and while there is 
general belief in ultimately higher prices, 
the time has come to stand by and wait 
developments, Under the circumstances a 
trading market with $1.90 as the pivotal 
point for May looks logical. 


On Friday during the early part of the 
session there was considerable weakness 
and the price sank to $1.90. There was, 
however, a quick recovery from this level 
and the bulk of the morning’s business was 
transacted round $1.92 while the close was 
strong with plenty of demand for wheat at 
$1.92%,. If there are any genuine bears 
around they cannot be said to be making 
much headway. 


Reports of the speeches of Mr. Hoey, 
M. P., have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The speaker’s claim that the Ca- 
nadian farmer has been able to secure 
from 8 to 15 cents a bushel higher price 
for his wheat than his United States com- 
petitor is not born out by the fact that for 
over six weeks No. 1 dark northern has 
been selling over the $2 mark and Winni- 
peg No. 1 northern has never sold over $2 
on this crop. At the close on Friday Win- 
‘nipeg No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.92 
and Minneapolis No. 1 dark northern at 
$2.215¢. 


Te Sanford-Hvans statistical service has 


issued a statement giving the estimated 
‘quantity of wheat in farmers’ hands yet to 
Jan. 9, 1925, on-a basis of 


}imarket. On 
245,306,000 bushels the government figures 
‘for the crop, the amount still in farmers’ 
hands to come out is placed at 31,430,000 
bushels or 15.7 of the year’s total market- 
able. Last year 72,400,000 or 18 per cent 
and 44,700,000 or 14.5 per cent in 1923. In 
store and in transit Fort William and west 
54,000,000 or 32.2 per cent of quantity al- 
ready marketed. Last year 103,000,000 
bushels or 31.2 per cent and 58,500,000 or 
| 22 per cent in 1923. 


The Globe Grain Co., Ltd., president and 
general manager, J. A. Robb, will from 
now on carry on a general commission and 
brokerage business dealing in grain, pro- 
visions, cotton, stocks, etc. The Globe has 
membership on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and connected with the Lamsons as its 
correspondents. J. A. Robb is well known 


MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD of TRADE 
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OATS 


WEREERES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 
KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 


CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


in Chicago and New York as well as in 
western Canada and is one of the most 
popular members of the Winnipeg grain 
trade. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

The fund being subscribed by members 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade to 
honor the memory of those of the exchange 
who served in the world war now amounts 
to $600. 

The Dutch steamer Tjibesar, which took 
a record cargo of Kansas City wheat out 
of Galveston last fall, is credited with 
having set a new high mark at New Or- 
leans, clearing with 501,000 bus. 

P.. W. Hinsen, a former member of the 
Kkansas City Board of Trade, died Thurs- 
day night at Grand Island, Neb. Mr. 
Hinsen was the father of Guy W. Hinsen, 
a member of the exchange, and also of 
Hugh Hinsen of Jackson Bros. & Co.’s 
Kansas City office. He was 79 years old. 
Funeral services were held at the home, 
1615 Hast Seventy-seventh street terrace, 
Kansas City. 

EK. J. Rall of Fort Worth, Tex., elevator 
man and grain dealer, who was in Kansas 
City Friday, said winter killing had been 
more effective in oats than in wheat, so 
far as Texas crops were concerned. He 
added that wheat stocks in Texas were 
holding out well, though mills were grind- 
ing heavily. 

Asserting that Houston, Fible & Co., 
stock, bond, cotton and grain brokers, 
were unconsciously bankrupt three years 
before the failure, in 1923, J. W. Perry, 
trustee, has asked the federal court for 
permission to file a claim for the recovery 
of $300,000 paid as income tax before the 
insolvency was declared. 


Official reports from local mills to the 
Board of Trade show a total production of 
5,218,021 bbls. of flour in Kansas City last 
year. This is an increase of 331,246 bbls. 
over the manufacture in 1923. Receipts of 
country flour were 689,325 barrels. Total 
shipments from Kansas City were 6,060,275 
bbls. 


Members of the Board of Trade will vote 


Jan. 27 on proposals of the directory to 
abolish the rules regarding trade in hay, 
alfalfa meal and provisions. These prod- 


ucts are no longer subject to control by the 
exchange. An amendment to the rules 
regarding inspection and sampling fees on 
flour and grain will be submitted for ap- 
proval. 

Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were L, F. Gates, A. T: Martin, 
H. S. Ballard and E. F. Thomson, Chicago, 
lll.; Max F. Orthwein, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
C. Riebe, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. C. Van 
Horn and R. C. Moore, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
EK. T. Wenzel, Bert Campbell and Ed Kelly, 
Wichita, Kan., and R. A. Hedding, Bur- 
lington, Colo. 

Following the installation of officers of 
the Board of Trade for 1925, W. R. Scott 
was re-elected by the directors as secre- 
tary and transportation commissioner of 
the exchange. Others re-elected by the 
directorate were: W. H. Frazell, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary; H. F. Hall, treasurer; E. 
D. Bigelow, assistant to the president. 
Harry C. Gamage, the new president, sub- 
mitted a list of standing committees 
which met approval. R. A. Jeanneret was 
made chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Chicago grain 
and stock brokers, will close their Kansas 


City. branch office in the new Board of 
Trade building Feb. 1. Other western 


offices of the house will cease operations 
at the same time and efforts will be con- 
centrated on Chicago and eastern business. 
The branch was opened here in 1918 with 
W. M. Giles as manager. Since Mr. Giles’ 
death, a year or more ago, the office has 
been managed by E. W. McClintie. 


The United States Supreme court is 
expected to render in the near future a 
decision on the constitutionality of section 
3 of the future trading act raised in a case 
brought by H. P. Trusler of Emporia, Kan. 
The section imposes a tax of 20 cents a 
bushel on all grain involved in “privileges,” 
“bids,’’ “‘offers;”? —““puts and Galls,’” “in- 
demnities’’ or “ups and downs” bought or 
sold on grain exchanges. Trusler lives at 
Emporia. It is said that several large 
grain firms are back of the suit, though 
their names do not appear. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 525 cars, 
against 449 a week ago and 516 a year 
ago. Stimulated by further bullish devel- 
opments in futures and by the withdrawal 
of 1,114,000 bus. from store, the market for 
hard and dark made another incursion 
into new ground. On Wednesday a car of 
No. 2 dark hard sold for $2 a bushel, the 
highest since 1920. The grain was taken 
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WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


MARSHALL-MASTERS GRAIN CO. 


Grain, Feed, Seed and Hay 


522-523 Grain Exchange Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Kaffir-Milo, Red Oats Specialties) 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. i 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T. F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
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Grain Exchange 
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struck $2.04 and No. 1 was quoted nomi- 
nally as high as $2.06. There were ex- 
tremely few offerings. While the mill de- 
mand was limited it was urgent. One local 


by a shipper on a mill order. Generally 
the market for hard and dark wheat closed 
with a net advance of 1@7c, leading grades 


inves als ees bag 78a) 9 1e | 
Noe Sr tT@2: No. 3 $1.18@198> No 4, shipper stood ready to, take offerings. 
$1.7314@1.97. In addition to the local mill Nominal prices at the -close nN. ies 
and elevator demand, there was a shipping pighoe 2 og As ‘ My er accion bal 5 ee $1 a 
business for account of northwestern, east- va 05, No. 2 at $1.99 o5 > 01 R a 
ern and Pacific coast mills. Exporters de- @2.04, and No. 4 at $1,96@2.01. eports 
clared their gulf bids were several cents indicate very small holdings of red wheat 
out of line, but late in the week some back in the country, mostly in Missouri. 
workings were reported in New Orleans. Estimates on farm reserves of hard and 
Doubtless some of the wheat that went dark also are low in most instances. At 
out of Kansas City was moved to the gulf the end of the week the elevator stocks 
ports to fill old sales as well as new. The Of wheat in Kansas City were down to 
first crossing of the two-dollar mark was 13,001,000 bus. as compared with 12,710,000 


a year ago. 


on Tuesday when No. 2 soft wheat sold , 
Corn—Receipts, 532 cars, 


at $2.02. On Thursday the same grade 494 a 
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week ago and 464 a year ago. Corn also 
soared into a new price region since 1920. 
Both No. 2 white and No. 2 yellow sold 
for $1.25%. The week’s general advance in 
corn was 38@b5c, the principal grades clos- 
ing as follows: No. 2 white, $1.25@1.25%4; 
No. 3, $1.23@1.25; No. 2 mixed, $1.214%@ 
eo oa INO’ sons L. 20@1. 21%; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.25@1.25%; No. 3, $1. 2314 @1.24%. De- 
mand for both storage and shipping ac- 
counts was active. There were fair scat- 
tered feeding orders. Texas was a buyer 
in southern and western Kansas, paying 
within 1%c to 2c of the Kansas City basis. 
Dealers here said it would be only a ques- 
tion of time until Texas would come into 
this market for supplies. Stocks in the 
elevators increased 351,000 bus. for the 
week, to 4,593,000, against 844,000 last year. 


Oats—Receipts, 87 cars, against 44 a 
week ago and 82 a year ago. Trade in 
white oats was slow with little outside 
demand, but there was a good inquiry for 
the red variety, which is wanted for seed. 
Shipments of white to the South were mod- 
erate, whereas they should be active at 
this time. Prices declined 1@1%c early in 
the week but there was some recovery 
later. White oats closed unchanged to %e 
lower than a week ago, while red oats 
were up 11%@2c, as follows: No. 2 white, 
614% @62c; No. 3, 60@60%c; No. 2 red, 61% 
@62c; No. 3, 60%@61c. Local stocks in- 
creased 27,000 bus., to 2,198,000, against 
1,219,000 a year ago. 


Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 159 cars, 
against 100 a week ago and 67 a year ago. 
The increased offerings were well absorbed 
in filling orders from feed manufacturers, 
vinegar works and local storage interests. 
In fact, a very strong tone prevailed with 
the discount under the corn level being 
narrowed. Comparison shows a net ad- 
vance for the week in kafir of 16@18c per 
ewt., while milo is up 14@16c. Final prices 


were: No. 2 white kafir, $2.01@2.05; No. 3, 
$2.01@2.03;. No. 4, $1.98@2.01; No. 2 milo, 
$2.183@2.15; No, 3, $2.12@2.14; No. 4, $2.09 
@2.12. Stocks in the elevators increased 
12,000 bus. for the week, to 226,000, as com- 


pared with 80,000 a year ago. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The new Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
building will be dedicated Jan. 24. 

N. A. Leach, manager of Kerr, Gifford 
& Co., Portland, is making an automobile 
tour of California this winter. 

Wallace H. Foster, manager of the Se- 
attle office of the Bunge Western Grain 
Corporation, is now in New York on busi- 
ness. 

J. K, Smith has been appointed manager 
of the grain department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., largest Pacific Coast milling 
concern. 

Frank LL. Shull, president of the Port- 
land Merchants’ Exchange, and Mr. Lewis, 
of the Lewis Grain Co., Brady, Mont., were 
recent Seattle visitors. 

Theodore Harmon, manager of the Hu- 
gene Mill & Elevator Co., Eugene, Ore., a 
subsidiary of Kerr, Gifford & Co., Ine., 
visited the headquarters office last week. 

A. A. Housman & Co., Portland, Ore. 
has purchased a membership in the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Can. ae 
F. Avery will be in charge of their Win- 
nipeg office. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange last 
week re-elected the board of directors, who 
are as follows: F. L. Shull, D. A. Pattullo, 
C. E. Dant, J. C. Settle, John H. Burgard, 
R. B. Wilcox, Edward Ehrman, F. H. Page, 
N. A. Leach, George Powell, Clayton R. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


The Roekery Bidg., Chicago 


Members of ali principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading cities 
inthis country. 


Jones and F. C. Knapp. Election of officers 
will be held in the near future. 

D. E. Harris, recently appointed manager 
of Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
importers and exporters of grain, will open 


connections at Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
‘ Wash., and San Francisco, Calif. 
Wheat shipments from the Columbia 


River district to California for the 1924—25 
cereal year up to Dec. 81 were 1,614,912 
bus., as compared with 849,717 bus. for the 
first half of the 1923-24 season. 


The local market for wheat moved up 
sharply last week under the influence of 
the eastern markets, but there was also a 
good local demand from dealers and mills. 
Montana dark northern spring, 13 per cent 
protein, was sold at $2.20, the highest price 
paid for wheat in this market in lve 
years. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the sea— 
son to Jan. 15 as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Bly. Flr. Crn. Ots.Hay. 

1924-25... 12,562 480 1,083 370 475 1,203 

1923-24... 17,294 154 1,625 313 518 1,150 
Tacoma— 

1924-25... 3,562 301 176 339 1738 234 

1923-24... 6,579 112 495 253- 162 327 
Seattle— 

1924-25... 5,800 152 1,540 487 360 1,052 

1923-24... 7,294 197 1,993 586 344 803 
Astoria— 


133 1 2 34 
2,444 3 88 4 10 17 


1924-25... 
1923-24... 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
W. C. Howland, Correspondent. 


W. T. Ingles, for the past 26 years man— 
ager of the grain elevator at Marthasville, 
Mo., owned by the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, died suddenly from heart 
disease while sitting in his automobile. 

A political fight has developed over the 
appointment by Governor Hyde of Chas. 
P. Anderson of Kansas City as state grain 
and warehouse commissioner for Missouri. 
Ww. O. Atkeson is the present incumbent. 


Robert McCormick Adams, a pioneer of 
the Middle West and the oldest member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, died last week 
in El Paso, Tex. Mr. Adams was born in 
Virginia in_1847. In 1869 he came west and 
settled in St. Louis, where he organized a 
grain brokerage company. 


All of the executive officers of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange were reap= 
pointed and the standing committees for 
the year 1925 submitted by President W. 
K. Woods were approved by the board. 
The feed committee is composed of Robert 
F. Deibel, chairman; A. C. Bernet, John H. 
Caldwell, E. C. Dreyer and Chas. E. Valier: 
The grain committee comprises George C. 
Martin, Jr., chairman; W. J. Niergarth, 


vice-chairman; F. W. Seele, Wm. E. Hen= 
ry, J. E. Dixon, J. M. Chilton and J. Paul 
Berger. 

At the annual meeting and election of 


officers of the St. Louis Grain Club the fol= 
lowing officers were elected: Louis S. 
Schultz, president; John H. Caldwell, vice 
president, and Eugene J. Chrissier, secre— 
tary and treasurer. The following were 
elected members of the executive board: 
Harry Beckman, J. C. Horton, Paul 
Knowlton, Fred C. Orthwein, Jr., and Oli= 
ver Schwarz. At a dinner that preceded — 
the election, which was attended by about 
100 members, short talks were made in 
reference to the betterment of the grain 
market and the additional devices that are | 
being made to the manufacturing of grain 
products. 

Louis F. Schultz was elected president. 
of the St. Louis Grain Club at the recent 
annual meeting. The other officers are as 
follows: J. Handley Caldwell, vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Gissler, secretary and treas=— 
urer; and directors, H. F. Beckmann, J. B. 
Horton, P. C. Knowlton, Fred C. Orthwein, 
Jr.. and O. H. Schwartz. During the past 
year the membership was_increased by 29 
and now is 152. Woodson K. Woods, newly 
elected president of the Merchants’ Ex-— 


change, in addressing the meeting called | 
attention to the fact that the Exchange 
will have occupied the present structure 


January 21, 1925. 


BRENNANR- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 
327 South La Salle St., 


Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


for 50 years in December, 1925, and sug- 
gested eat it would be a fitting time for 
a celebration. 


Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. 


Jan.17 2,025,587 1,171,980 257,904 
1924 3 1,523,725 1,006,292 528,748 


Rye. Brly. 
ARS Si ae tac 
19,208 4,803 


Jan. 17, Jan. 19, 
Principal Grades— 1925. 1924. 
Mertrea Wheat.......+-.8.4 139 95 
No. 2red wheat.........---- 4( 132,437 
ee OTST checks os ca nev ence 3 144,732 
Ivo. 2 nard’*. 3... A at ate ea 
y 2 & pres 66.6 eas » 2) 6 Oe 9 , 
ey tas 5 aot 92,514 21,229 
TET VELIGW.  scicie scltielewis,o oerls 72,797 Pea 
PNTESSIES OES celtNG clas pial e avereisrete’, bre abacate 5,606 
Mee yeni: 1. ate ose 30,384 2081101 
No. 3 White 2.2 seca nee eeeees 135,386 223,663 
PRO NV Uae cltle ay ere stenslo amie e' 15,323 12,315 
Receipts and Shipments. ° 
Week Since Same 
Jan. 17 Jan.11, time 
1925. 1925. aes 
g PIS viciora c 96,970 250,560 25¢ »730 
Uece be Met ate 830,808 1,902,008 1,111,957 
Corny owas ees. 809,200 1,678,600 2,518,600 
Garter 25. -% 1,118,000 2,190,000 1,640,000 
S72 ell ears 2,600 3,900 15,600 
Barley, bu..... 33,600 56,000 64,000 
Milifeed ....... 43,740 91,890 28,760 
Mixed feeds... 16,850 35,290 46,560 
Hay, local..... 2,256 5,040 4,716 
Hay, through.. 1,944 3,468 2,100 
sShipments— 
Byoun pris..... 121,500 306,650 301,790 
Wheat, bu..... 687,870 1,701,700 889,740 
Gorn, VU... 5 281,050 527,630 1,939,390 
CIB... 5. sieve 706,110 1,440,840 1,274,500 
RCH REIS ayclss acs 1,200 1,200 17,510 
Barley, bu..... 8,140 18,130 18,280 
Millfeed ....... 53,210 140,160 67,160 
Mixed feeds... 189,480 416,960 463,240 
Hay, tons...... 1,115 2,245 2,745 
OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


There has been a considerable increase 
in the movement of corn to this market 
in the last week. Receipts now are mod- 
erately heavy, with prices high and the 
demand good. 

L. P. Roberts, who has been manager of 
the Omaha office of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., which was recently closed, has ac- 
cepted a place in the organization of the 


Hynes Elevator Co. 


‘foot a movement to 


The millers of Nebraska have set on 
increase the spring 
wheat acreage in the state. It is pointed 
out that not enough spring wheat is being 


‘raised in Nebraska to supply the normal 
milling demand. 


The highest price paid for hard winter 


wheat in this market in a long time was 
paid on the floor of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change last Thursday when the Carlisle- 


Burns Grain Co. paid Frank C. 


| Farmers’ 


| years, 
; annual 


Bell of the 
Updike Grain Corporation $2.02 a bushel 
for a car of No. 1 dark hard winter con- 
taining 13.31 per cent of protein. 


Cc. J. Osborn of Sidney, president of the 
Educational and Co-operative 
State Union of Nebraska for the last four 
was defeated for re-election at the 
convention of the association in 
Omaha Wednesday, Jan. 14. H. G. Kee- 
ney of Cowles, who has served on the 


board of directors for the last seven years, 


now 


)} Eye, Minn., 


was elected to succeed Mr. Osborne. The 
convention voted to reduce the president's 


(salary from $4,000 to $3,200, plus traveling 
expenses, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


P, L. Byrnes, for 40 years in the grain 


business at Iona, Minn., died last week. 


The Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
issuing a daily market letter to a 
selected list of customers. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 


Ass’n annual meeting will be held in 
Minneapolis Feb. 17 to 19. 


The Edward F. Berner elevator at Sleepy 
tah a rues cones to the ground on 
le 3 Owi a loss of approxi 
375-600. pproximately 
C. E. Thayer, vice-president of the Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator Co. and of the Occident 
Terminal Elevator Co., is spending a 
month’s vacation in Florida. 


Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 
MWinois and spokesman for the pooling 
movement, addressed the conference for 
the prevention of grain rust held last Mon- 


+ condition. 
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day at the Minnesota University farm at 
St. Paul. 


Benjamin H. Woodworth, president of the 


Woodworth was slated to 
and Commerce 
but he declined the 


press of personal 


Elevator Co., 
become head of the Civic 
Ass’n of Minneapolis 
honor owing to _ the 
business. 


O. L. Spencer, former superintendent of 
the North Dakota State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, has been appointed general 
manager, succeeding C. E. Austin, resigned. 

Herbert Strauss of the Bertley Co., feed 
jobbers, Chicago, visited mills and feed 
shippers in Minneapolis last week. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Morwood Clark, Correspondent. 


The outlook for the agriculturalist in this 
province has improved lately owing prin- 
cipally to the rise in the price of grains 
and potatoes. 

Farmers are well pleased with prices 
but are loud in their denouncements 
against the high assessments put on their 
lands, leading to a state of unbearable 
taxation. 


Vancouver as a wheat exporter is in the 
leading position on the Pacific coast of 
North America, but is a long way behind 
as a flour port. Now that ample storage 
capacity has been provided in the erection 
of splendid elevators, it is hoped that this 
development will be followed by the erec- 
tion of flour mills of large capacity. Mill- 
ers can be assured of a ready local market 
for all their offal, and the Orient takes 
large quantities of flour when the price is 
not too high. 


A new grain act will be drafted by Mr. 
Justice Turgeon of Saskatchewan who 
spent some considerable time in Vancouver 
last summer hearing evidence as chairman 
of a Royal Commission. An entirely new 
grain act will be submitted to parliament 
in the coming session, which opens on Feb. 
5, and much of it will be based on the 
evidence submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion. The report of the commission is very 
exhaustive, covering 500 pages and dealing 
with twenty different subjects. 

Last year Vancouver shipped 55,873,788 
bus. wheat, while Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River ports together did not export 
half that amount. Of flour, Washington 
and Oregon shipped five times as much as 
British Columbia, which exported 936,033 
bbls., approximately 2,800,000 bus. of wheat, 
Puget Sound ports exported 2,- 
88 bbls. and Columbia River 2,162,190 

representing a total of approximate- 
ly 13,000,000 bus.. but if you combine the 
total exports of flour and wheat, Vancouver 
during last year exported more grain and 
grain products than all the ports of Puget 
Sound and Oregon combined. 


Fall plowing—taking 100 as the area in- 


tended for next year’s crop—represents 
55% against 37% year ago and 48% two 
years ago. Fall grains are looking well, 
mild weather and gentle showers helping 
nicely. Pasturage for this time of the 


year is good and live stock is in excellent 
The total acreage sown to fall 
wheat is 16,100 against 15,600 last season, 
and the condition is 101% against 100 a 
year ago and 102 in 1922. Last season fall 
wheat production was 330,000 bus. from 
15,600 acres, or 21 bus. per acre, against 
357,000 bus. in 1923 from 14,139 acres, or 
at the rate of 25.3 bus. per acre, and the 
average price for British Columbia wheat 
was $1.41 in 1924 and the estimated total 
value of the crop $1,341,000, against $1.19 
and $1,329,000 value for 1923, and $1.22 per 
bu. and total value of $1,264,000 in 1922. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent, 
Offerings of corn to arrive not so heavy, 
especially from Illinois territory. 
Cattle prices continued unchanged with 
the veal calf market a little lower, selling 
at $12.50 down. Receipts were very light. 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


Month, Day, 
Price, 


The book, 9%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
in strong board covers with 
Price, $1.75. 
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Oats receipts remain light with 12 cars 
Saturday. Market was quoted unchanged, 
but a good demand was in evidence. No. 
3 white sold at 58c, destination weights. 
The greater portion of the oats sold the 
past week have gone south. 

Receipts of corn at this market were 
fairly liberal the past week with 71 cars 
Saturday. Buyers and sellers were slow 
to get together, but once under way of-— 
ferings were readily sold at prices 1% to 
2c higher. The offerings were heavy, but 
there was a good demand from local in— 
dustries, who cleaned up the tables. No. 5 
white, $1.17@1.174%; No. 4 yellow, $1.21; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.174%4; No. 5 mixed, $1.1744; 
sample white, $1.04@1.09. 

Hogs at the local yards continued on the 
decline Saturday and prices were 5 to 10c 
lower than Friday’s average. An extreme 
price of $10.50 was paid for one load of 
270-pound average. With a practical top 
of $10.40 reported the bulk of good hogs 
sola from $10.10 to $10.40, with packing‘ 
sows $9.50 to $9.85 on the bulk of sales. 
Receipts were 1,000 head and trading was 
fairly active. Light hogs, $8.75@10.05; me- 
dium, $10@10.40;  heavies,' $10.25@10.50; 
packers’, $9.35@9.85. 


CHICAGO. 


J. M. Phiel, feed and flour dealer of 
North Collins, N. Y., was in Chicago last 
week. 

Herbert R. Strauss of the Bertley Co., 
feed brokers, was a Minneapolis visitor a 
week ago. 

During the past week there has been 
immense closing of spreads between Chi- 
cago and the Northwestern markets. 

A recent sale of a membership in the 


Chicago Board of Trade was at $8,825 net 


to the buyer, the highest in more than a 
year. 

Chas. J. Peters, Illinois state grain in- 
spector and a local political leader, was 
injured in an automobile accident last 
week. 

Jacob F. Willrett, a very progressive 


farmer of Malta, Ill., also a handler of mill 
feeds in carload lots, called on the trade 
in Chicago Jan. 19; also visited the stock 
yards. 

George E. Marcy, one of the operating 
managers of the Grain Marketing Co. and 
formerly president of the Armour Grain 
Co., left last week for Florida. Later, he 
intends to go to California via the Panama 
Canal, returning about April. 

Representatives of grain and milling in- 
terests at Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 


SUIMNN NUNN. 


SUMNER 


CORN WANTED 


Track, Rockford, Jil. 


Chicago Grain Products Co. 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


City, Buffalo and other points met in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 8 to consider the application 
of Minneapolis milling and grain interests 


for a reduction of 6c a ewt. on grain and 
grain products in eastern territory. 

As a reflection of the high prices of 
grain, flour prices moved up sharply in 
Chicago last week, the highest since the 
war. Special brands were $9.80 in carlots 
and $10.60 to the local trade. Hard win- 


ters were $8.90@9 and soft winters $8.90@ 
9.10 per bbl. Rye flour was $7.75@7.85 for 
white patents. 

Standing committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Frank L. Carey, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, are as follows: Membership, Di- 
rectors Lobdell, Norton and Brosseau; 
market reports, Doern, Lobdell and Wynne; 
rooms, Wynne, Norton and Begg; execu- 
tive, Lewis, Alstrin and Rumsey} finance, 
Riordan, Payne Norton. 

Byron L. Kabot, secretary and manager 
of the Menomonie Milling Co. of Menomo- 
nie, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Jan. 19, 
calling on the wholesale grocery trade in 
the interest of sales of barley products, and 
also interviewed the feed trade in the in— 
terest of barley feed and other specialties 
manufactured from barley, of which the 
Menomonie Milling Co. are large manufac— 
turers. 

Funeral 


and 


services of Robert W. Roloson, 


for many years a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were held on Jan. 16 at 
his home in Chicago. The honorary pall- 
bearers included the following prominent 
men: John J. Mitchell, John Jay Abbott, 
J. B. Jones, C. H. Markham, W. R. Linn, 


Thomas Hinde, J. A. 
Albert Booth, 


Capps, John Stuart, 
John Cameron, J. H. Doug- 
las, Frederick T. Haskell, Edward F. 
Swift and James B. Lord. 

Trade Opinion. 


From the low price of last week the 
wheat market has advanced some 15 cents, 
solely on the theory that our surplus has 
been exhausted. It is difficult to sub- 
stantiate this theory if ideas are based 
upon estimates of yield of previous home 
requirements. Last year’s crop, together 


[Please turn to page 27.] 
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ARKANSAS. 


Marshall, Ark.—A new flour and feed 
store has been opened by Wallace Bros., 
of Harison. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The George Nei- 
meyer Grain Co. has reduced its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $25,000. 

Walnut Ridge, Ark.—A custom grind- 
ing and feed crushing plant has been 
opened by J. T. Wooldridge & Son here. 

Monticello, Ark.—The building hous- 
ing the Drew Flour & Feed Co. was 
partially destroyed by fire. Their stock 
ot goods was damaged. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Vidal, Cal—The Overton Mining & 
Milling Co. will build the first fifty-ton 
unit of their plant. 

Ventura, Cal—Plans for the erection 
of a new grain warehouse by Caane & 
Orr have been started. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Fontana 
Food Products Co. of South San Fran- 
cisco has installed an automatic blend- 
ing and filling outfit. 


Madera, Cal.——The Valley Feed & 
Fuel Co. has installed a new feed 
grinder, a larger motor and a dust col- 


lection system, with which they will 
grind their own feed, in addition to 
custom grinding. 

COLORADO. 


Farmers Spur, Colo.—Fire of unknown 
cause totally destroyed the Mosher & 
Parker elevator. 


IDAHO. 
Oakley, Idaho—The Oakley Milling & 
Blevator Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $75,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

Galesburg, IIl—Fire destroyed the 
Tenon & Meyers Grain Elevators, caus- 
ing a loss of $32,000. 

Bridgeport, IIl—A grain firm of 
Decker, Ind. has recently purchased the 
Cooper Elevator Co.’s elevator. 

Chatsworth, Ill—The Gray Produce 
Co. will conduct a flour, feed and prod- 
uce business here in a building pur- 
chased of John Bergan. 

Lexington, IIIl.—Ill health is thought 
to have been the cause for the suicide 
of Eugene G. Hayward, former Cooks- 
ville grain dealer, who shot himself on 
a street here recently. 


E. St. Louis, Iil—Fire damaged the 
Security Elevator Co. grain elevator 
here and destroyed 29,000 bushels of 


grain, resulting in a loss of $80,000. The 


grain was insured, the value being 
$20,000. 
Alta, Il!|—Fire, believed to have been 


caused by a spark from a locomotive, 
completely destroyed the farmers’ ele- 
vator at Alta, together with 10,000 
bushels of grain, at a loss of $20,000, 
fully insured. 


Lincoln, Il1—At the annual meeting 
of the East Lincoln Farmers Grain Co., 
Frank Myers of Lincoln was re-elected 
president, Thomas Green was elected a 
new director, and Albert Ahrends was 
re-named secretary-treasurer. 


Decatur, I!|—Owing to financial dif- 
ficulties the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Decatur, three Clinton banks and one 
Peoria bank have taken over the control 
of the Harrison & Ward Co.’s elevator 
here, under which arrangement it will 
be operated under the name of the 
Decatur Terminal Elevator Co. A new 
company was incorporated for $100,000, 
with Robert I. Hunt, president and 
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W. 


vice-president 
and manager and Lloyd W. Snerley, sec- 
retary. 


treasurer, H. Barnes, 


Madison, IIl.—A certificate of dissolu- 
tion was filed at the office of Secretary 
of State Emmerson at Springfield by the 


F. W. Hilker Feed & Coal Co. A firm 

formed in 1917 as the Hilker Supply 

Co. will carry on the business. 
Sullivan, I!l.—Fire starting in the 


clogged cob chute of the Sullivan Grain 
Co.’s concrete elevator destroyed about 
20,000 bushels of corn and damaged the 
building, causing a loss of about $50,000. 
There was very little insurance on the 
building. 

Lane, Ill—The late W. T. Lane will 
be succeeded by his son, Shumway Lane 
as manager of the Lane Co-operative 
Grain Co. here. Bland Lane, his brother, 
will have charge of the stock shipping 
department. A radio has been installed 
in their grain office. 

Moweaqua, IIl—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elevator Co., M. C. Hican of 
Sioux Falls, Minn. was appointed man- 
ager for the coming year, succeeding 
Charles Ahl whose health has been fail- 
ing and who is planning a trip to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate. 


INDIANA. 

Poneto, Ind.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. here has filed dissolution papers. 

New Albany, Ind.—Fire slightly dam- 
aged the mill of the Zabel Milling Co. 

Lafayette, Ind—The 1925 convention 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Indiana will be held at the Fowler Ho- 
tel, Feb. 17 and 18. 

Silver Lake, Ind.—J. C. Grubb will, 
in the near future, make some improve- 
ments on the elevator recently pur- 
chased from J. HE. Gall. 

Elwood, Ind.—Kiefer’s Feed & Supply 
Co. have leased the Harting & Co. ele- 
vator and feed mill which they will op- 
erate along with some new lines. 

Muncie, Ind.—The mill building and 
the machinery of the Andrews Flour 
Mills was destroyed by fire caused from 
a heating stove. Loss estimated at 
$18,000. 


IOWA. 

Bingham, (Shenandoah R. D.) la.— 
Oscar and Ira Dougherty of Norwich 
have purchased the J. Auracher eleva- 
tor. 

Tama, la.—A receiver will take over 
the Farmers Co6ép. Co. here, the com- 
pany having suffered heavily from fire 
loss several years ago. 

Bristow. la.—Several directors of the 
Farmers Elevator here bought the ele- 
vator at a sheriff’s sale, as individuals 
and not for the company. 

Alton, la.—Casper Steckler has pur- 
chased the Alton Elevator Co.’s eleva- 
tor, which he will operate under the 
name of Steckler Elevator, Grain & 
Seeds. 

Toledo, la.—The manager of the 
Mesquakie Milling Co. reports a good 
‘year’s business in 1924, during which 
they operated under the change of 
ownership, the month of December be- 
ing largest of any month previous. 

Auburn, la.—Notice is given that the 
Farmers Grain Co. here will receive 
sealed proposals for the purchase for 
cash of its elevator building together 
with fixtures and machinery, up to Jan- 
uary 26th, 1925, at 10 a. m., each bid to 
be sent to J. H. Reynolds, Sec’y, accom- 
panied by a certified check for 10 per 
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Chicken Wheat. 


Grain Dealers Nat'l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: 


cent of the amount of bid. All checks 
accompanying bids not accepted, will be 
returned. 

Keokuk, la.—J. C. Hubinger Bros. has 
incorporated with a stock of $1,000,000 
to manufacture starch, sugar, syrups, 
corn, oil feed stuffs and other corn prod- 
ucts. Incorporators: Mathew A. Day 
and Joseph M. Hadden, both of Keokuk. 


KANSAS. 
Bronson, Kans.—The Bronson Grain 
Co. is planning on putting in a feed 


grinder. 

Falun, Kans.—The Farmers Union Co- 
6p. Grain, Livestock & Merc. Ass’n have 
installed a motor in their elevator. 

Hugoton, Kans.—The Hugoton Ware- 
house Co.’s warehouse has been pur- 
chased by the Security Elevator for 
storing and shipping broomcorn. 

Hanover, Kan.—C. M. Reist is the 
new manager of the Farmers Union Ele- 
vator, starting work the first of the year 
and succeeding J. M. Hart, who is leay- 
ing Hanover. 

Salina, Kans.—W. C. Smith, age 70, 
was suffocated by smoke when his home 
here burned recently. He had long 
been a grain dealer, having operated, 
for many years, an elevator at Portis, 
Kans. 

Junction City, Kans.—The local eleva- 
tor here is installing a Hammer mill for 
cracking, polishing and handling corn 
and several thousand dollars worth of 
other improvements. A two story addi- 
tion is being added to the feed depart- 
ment. 


KENTUCKY. 


Greenwood, Ky.—The 60,000 bushel 
elevator owned by the Larmon Milling 
Co. was blown four feet off its founda- 
tion by a windstorm a short time ago. 


MICHIGAN. 


Harbor Beach, Mich—Capt. G. G. 
Scranton, age 62, head of the Huron 


Milling Co., died of heart trouble. 

Port Huron, Mich.— The 500,000 
bushels of salvaged oats from the re- 
cently burned Grand Trunk Elevator has 
been purchased by Hay Bros. of Listo- 
wel, Ont., Canada. 

St. Louis, Mich.—Two mills have been 
added to the new elevator erected here 
for Hart Bros. of Saginaw which in- 
crease their handling facilities. Also, 
about 48 bean picking machines have 
been installed. 


MINNESOTA. 


lona, Minn.—P. L. Byrnes, an 
grain dealer here, died recently. 


Appleton, Minn.—The W. J. Jennison 
Company was slightly damaged by fire 
caused from a piece of metal going 
through a grinder in the mill. 
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Hastings, Minn.—James Ahern was 
re-elected secretary of the Hastings Co 
6perative Elevator Co. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—The Edward F., 
Berkner elevator burned to the ground 
Jan. 12th causing a loss of between 
$65,000 and $75,000. It was nearly filled 
with grain, only a small quantity of 
which was saved. 

Cokato, Minn.—The Farmers Eleva 
tor has been duly admitted in bank- 
ruptecy at a second hearing in the bank 
ruptcy proceedings held in Minneapolis, 
Jan. 5, 1925. C. U. Sommers of St 
Paul was appointed receiver. 


MISSOURI. 

Centralia, Mo.—The resignation of G. 
V. Proctor as manager of the Producer’s 
Grain Co. here, will take place the first 
of February. 

Butler, Mo.—The Butler Roller Mills 
is being overhauled. The steam engine 
heretofore used has been replaced by 
an electric motor. 

Columbia, Mo.—Pneumonia caused the 
death of William Russell Long who has 
been associated with the Broadway Mill 
ing Co. for the last few years. 

Clarence, Mo.—B. EH. Rule has been 
elected manager of the Clarence Grain 


Co. for the. year, succeeding Carl E 
Benson, and W. W. Barrow, assistant 
manager. 


Clarence, Mo.—L. A. Smith has boughi 
out the interest of his partner, T. M 
Byland, in the coal and feed business 
and will cohtinue the business at the 
present location. 

Jefferson City, Mo—Roy Monier 0} 
Carrollton, chairman of the tax commis 
sion, has been appointed the $4,500 ¢ 
year job of state grain and warehouse 
commissioner, succeeding W. O. Atke 
son of Kansas City. 

Marthasville, Mo.—W. T. Ingeles, fo} 
twenty six years manager of the grail 
elevator here, owned by the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. of St. Louis, wai 
found dead in his car recently, deatl 
apparently caused from heart disease. 

Boonville, Mo.—The Farmers Elevato 
Co. managed by Earl Rea, besides of 
fering an excellent market for thi 
farmers’ grain and produce, are yearh 
becoming more prominent in their sal 
of flour. They specialize on the M. F 
A. Feeds known as the “Open Formula’ 
Feeds. 
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GRAIN, 
Car Loads Only 
MONTANA. 
Dodson, Mont.—The Imperial Eleva- 
tor here is now managed by Ole J. 


Hendrickson of Glasgow. 


Augusta, Mont.—The Montana Central 
Elevator Co. is the name of the eleva- 


tor moved here from Gilman. It will 
be reopened next season. 
NEBRASKA. 

Loup City, Nebr—E. G. Taylor of 

Omaha, has sold an elevator here to 


Dave Adams. 

Beaver Crossing, Nebr.—Herman Geis 
is now manager of the Farmers Grain 
Co. here succeeding W. E. Wehr. 

Indianola, Nebr.—A $1,000 fire loss, 
caused by faulty heating arrangements, 
was suffered by the Farmers Elevator 
& Feed Co. 

Auburn, Nebr.—New Fairbanks Scales 
are being installed by the Auburn Seed 
Co., and their elevator is being covered 
with sheet iron. 

Homer, Nebr.—The Holmquist Grain 
Co.’s elevator has been opened by J. 
P. Graham, manager, the elevator hav- 
ing been closed during the past summer 
and fall. 

Murray, Nebr.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Murray Farmers’ Elevator Co.; Parr 
Young, pres.; C. D. Spangler, vice-pres.; 
William H. Puls, Sec’y and Fred Lutz. 
treas. 

Johnstown, Nebr.—The Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Co.’s elevator and grain storage 
buildings here have been purchased by 
A. B. Williams. The old company will, 
however, continue in the lumber and 
coal business here. 


NEVADA. 


Fallon, Nevada.—The Fallon Flour 
mill is building a modern concrete ware- 
house, in which the offices of the com- 
‘pany will be located. 


NEW YORK. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Work on the substruc- 
ture for the $1,000,000 elevator for the 
Saskatchewan Cooép. Grain Elevator Co., 
which preliminary work alone will cost 
$250,000, has been started. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—wWillis B. Coombs, 
local federal grain supervisor and Pat- 
rick D. Connors, chief grain inspector, 
have opened classes in grain grading in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, and 
will grade wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
grain sorghums. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Kief, N. D.—Fire slightly damaged 
the Schmidt-Gulack Elevator Co. re- 
cently. 7 

Leal, N. D.—The Osborne McMillan 


Elevator Co. is planning on rebuilding 
their elevator next summer, having lost 
their former one by fire a few weeks 
ago. 

Parshall, N. D.—A new manager has 
been hired to look after the Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co. here, to suc- 
ceed E. E. Robideaux. A new elevator 
is being reconstructed following the.fire 
a few weeks ago, which caused a great 
loss to the company, composed of 
farmer stockholders. 


OHIO. 


Woodville, O.—J. M. Bell is oversee- 
ing the installation of a 24 in. Motor 
Driven Bauer Attrition mill in the 
Luckey Farmers Elevator Co.’s new ele- 
vator here. 


Celina, O.—A new 24 in. Motor Driven 
3auer Attrition Mill is replacing a 
Single Disc Mill in the elevator of Pal- 
mer & Miller Grain Co. The installa- 
tion is being managed by J. M. Bell. 


‘OKLAHOMA. 


Tahlequah, Okla.— The Tahlequah 
Mill & Elevator Co. has decreased its 
capital from $21,000 to $15,000. 

Grove, Okla.—W. W.: Farnagin, who 
recently purchased the Ross elevator 
and feed mill here, will start the erec- 
tion of a flour mill sometime this month. 


Fairland, Okla.—The new Fairland 
cereal mill is installing machinery, but 
owing to delays in shipment, the plant 
will not be in operation as soon as was 
expected. 


Nowata, Okla.—The Whitford Grain 
Co. has installed a Western Grain 
Cleaner costing around $400, and with a 
capacity of 600 bushels an hour, which 
doubles the grain cleaning capacity of 
this company. 

Mounds, Okla.—A frame warehouse 
and shed owned by R. L. Barton Mill 
& Elevator Co. were destroyed by fire 
caused from railroad train sparks. <A 
quantity of broom corn, alfalfa and 
prairie hay was destroyed. Loss esti- 
mated at $4,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

Edmond, Okla.— Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. has been awarded a 
contract for a modern reinforced con- 
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crete elevator of 100,000 bushels stor- 
age capacity, to be built for the Eagle 
Mlg. Co., which ‘will include a 2,000 
bushel hopper scale. Work will begin 
shortly. 


OREGON. 

Eugene, Ore—Kenneth Spencer is 
now manager of the Grangers’ Kugene 
warehouse succeeding W. R. Lord. 

Portland, Ore.—The Pacific Flour Ex- 
port Co. has filed notice with the federal 
trade commission of its intention to op- 
erate in the export trade under the ex- 
port trade law with headquarters here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Redfield, S. D.—H. W. Speight will 
install a new scale and truck dump 
next spring. 

Ward, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. has dissolved, following the burning 
of its elevator. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Security Mills 
is the new name for the Security Mill 
& Feed Co. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The McKay-Reece 
Co. has moved to its modern new build- 
ing at Chestnut St. and the N. C. & St. 
L. Ry., with enlarged facilities for han- 
dling seeds and grain. : 


TEXAS. 


*Alvin, Tex.—A. J. Robertson has 
bought the Alvin Grain Co. formerly 
owned by R. H. King. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Milam Grain Com- 
pany at 2825 Ross Ave. was robbed of 
$45 recently by a lone bandit. 

Bryan, Tex.—Mrs. Daisy Brogdon has 
sold the R. I. Brogdon feed business to 
John Collins and Dr. H. G. Wickes, who 
have taken charge of same. 

Lockhart, Tex.—The Lockhart An- 
tone Seed Co. has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000 by N. F. Har- 
rell, C. P. Ross and F. J. Reinlander. 

Houston, Tex.—The bids for the con- 
struction of the proposed $1,000,000 
grain elevator have again been rejected, 
acount of the amounts being too high. 


UTAH. 

Ogden, Utah—Fire destroyed the grain 
elevator of the Utah Cereal Food Co. 
together with one hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels of grain, causing a 
loss estimated at $200,000. 

Salina, Utah—The Sevier Valley Mill- 
ing Co. who owns mills and receiving 
stations at Richfield, Elsinore and 
Junction, have entered into a contract 
with Wm. Johnston thereby they will 
purchase and take over the mill here. 


WASHINGTON. 

Davenport, Wash.—Recently local quo- 
tations for hard white wheat reached 
$1.80 per bushel, the highest point dur- 
ing the war. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The wooden struc- 
ture at 5404 Puget Sound Ave. in which 
the Kentworthy Grain & Milling Co. 
started business, is being torn down. 

Spokane, Wash.—According to a re- 
port which shows that the national in- 
crease in grain values amounted to 
$550,000,000, the Washington farmers 
realized $30,000,000 more on their co- 
wheat and oats this year than in 1923. 


WISCONSIN. 


Plainfield, Wis.—Jonn A. Blaire of 
Starks & Blair Potato & Grain buying 
business, died here. 


Hurley, Wis.—James Meade has pur- 


RECEIVERS - SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


chased the warehouse of Vezzetti & 
Galdabini and will engage in the whole- 
sale flour & feed business here, carry- 
Be a complete line of flour, feed, hay, 
etc. 


Middleton,, Wis—The Wm. Hoffman 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000, to operate a general feed and 
fuel business, Incorporators: Wm. 
Hoffman, John G. Hoffman and Albert 
F. Hoffman. 


Amherst, Wis.—The Jackson Milling 
Co. elevator here has been taken over 
by the Pagel Milling Co. of Stevens 
Point, who are stocking up with flour 
and feeds of all kinds and will soon 
have the mill running to its capacity. 
H. A. Wilson has been retained as man- 
ager. 


_—_ 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Concluded from page 25uil 


with the surplus remaining from the pre- 
vious crop, 8ives a total of 974,000,000 bus.; 
Statistics for a series of years show aver- 
age feed and seed requirements for our- 
selves at 604,000,000. Accepting these 
figures, we find 370,000,000 surplus; of this 
surplus we have actually exported about 
190,000,000 up to the first of January, thus 
leaving 180,000,000 to meet export demand 
of the next six months and provide 2 
normal carryover at the end of the crop 
year; a comfortable carryover is 75,000,000. 
—Thomson & McKinnon. 

The visible supply of wheat reached its 
maximum 100,000,000 bus. Nov. 29, earlier 
in the season than usual. Since’ then it 
has been decreasing Steadily, the decrease 
in the past week of 4,659,000 being un- 
usually sharp. Six weeks ago the visible 
was 29,000,000 bus. in excess of the cor- 
responding week the year before. Now 
the excess is only 14,000,000 bus. This trend 
gives support to the belief that supplies 
at the end of the season will be reduced 
to a minimum.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of 


the general situation has been the sub- 
stantial increase in the demand for cash 
wheat from domestic sources as a result 
of which premiums have advanced still 


further. There has been more or less ex- 
port demand but naturally it is not of the 
proportion that was witnessed during the 
early months of the season. In view of the 
availability of the surplus of the Southern 
Hemisphere, this is quite natural. How- 
ever, it does not exclude a continued Eu- 
ropean demand for our wheat. In fact, it 
is conservatively estimated that importers 


will have to take an average of three to 
five million bushels of our wheat weekly 
for the remainder of this crop year in 
order to fill their needs.—Bartlett-Frazier 
Co. 

The undertone of the corn market was 
strong last week. Houses with eastern 
and country connections were on the buy- 
ing side of the market. There was also 
buying of corn against sales of wheat by 
locals. There appears to be good accumu- 


lation of corn on the weak spots and we 
would prefer to take that side of the mar- 
ket, particularly should wheat prices hold 
steady.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


——— 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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Send Samples 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
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BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


D. I. Bushnell & Co. 


ST- LOUIS, MO. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 
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TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 


for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Jan 1 ti: 
Ri inge for wk. Close Close 

Clover— >] Low. Jan.17. Jan.10 

Cash . $19.50 $19.65 $19.50 

Jan. 19.50 19.65 19.50 

Feb. : 19.60 19.75 19.60 

March 19.60 19.75 19.60 

Oct. 15.50 15.50 17.50 
Alsike— 

Cash, new. 

Jan 

March 
Timothy— 

BR gee 

Sat. fenlaes 

March 

MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 

Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee’ as reported for THE 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the week ending Jan. 17, 


1925: 

—~Receipts. -—Shipments— 
Tim. Clover. ‘Tim. Clover 
60,000 72.690 215.120 170,143 
90,000 78,092 9.340 100,640 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 
| ee oe oS ce RE Ee 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Jan. 17, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Cloyv. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk..1,120 220 1,198 1,45 S74 122 
Last wk. 822 161 145 1,222 41 100 
Sn.1924-5 8,434 4,030 15,304 4, 902 1,012 4,359 
Sn1923-4 12,262 8,674 8,578 14/584 2,248 6,117 
Sn1922-3 32,853 5,799 14,531 9,696 1,854 7,050 


Stocks in Toledo Jan. 17 show 12,689 
bags red clover; 7,346 bags alsike and 
16,686 bags timothy. Exports of tim- 
othy from New York last week were 


10,190 bags; imports of clover, 1,290 
bags. 

Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
This. SWeek’. conte 250 200 650 
Season 1924-25 4,200 2,400 9,714 
Season 1923-2 oa tg O00 7,400 6,630 


ST LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote Timothy—average country seed 
at $6.05, dark and low-grade at $2.00 
to $5.00; Clover—clean seed at $29.00 to 
$30.00 (high grade clean Northern seed 
worth $31.00), slightly weedy lots $27.00 
to $28.00, and heavily weedy at $18.00 
to $24.50—trashy and tailings less; Al- 
sike at $15.00 to $20.00; Alfalfa at $16.00 
to $20.00; Redtop at $10.00 to $11.00; 
for clean seed—chaffy at $4.00 to $8.50; 
Hog millet at $2.60, Early Fortune at 
$2.65@2.70 and Siberian at $2.20 to $2.30 
bulk basis. 

Yellow, black and brown Soy Beans at 
$1.75 to $2.75 according to variety and 
quality. Sunflower seed—Last sale at 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS Ciry, Jan. 17.—Spirits of seed 
dealers are gradually rising as the busy 
season for trade approaches. Some or- 
ders were taken this week from hard- 
ware dealers attending the convention 
of the Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association. With much 
snow this winter, an early spring 
is expected, with large sowings of blue 
grass, clover and timothy. Though al- 
falfa is planted chiefly in midsummer, 
there is evidence of preparation on the 
part of distributors for the demand. 
Cene seed is coming in a little more 
freely, but producers are not satisfied 
with prices being paid. Threshing is not 
all done. Kansas City houses are pay- 
ing more for seed than at the end of 
the old year. Bids to the country are as 
follows, per cwt., sacked: Red top, 
$1.65@1.75; orange and amber, $1.60@ 
1.70. A sharp advance has been made 
in prices bid for millet seed in the hope 
of bringing larger offerings. Still, the 
movement is light. Fancy German seed, 


as from first hands, is quoted at $3.50 
@4: choice German, $3@3.50; common, 


$2@2.50; Siberian and hog, $1.75@2 


January 21, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


Soy beans continue to show light re- 
ceipts, though a good crop was reported 
in Missouri. Brown beans are wanted 
at $2.75 a bushel and Black Wilson at 
$2.50, while other kinds fetch $1.50@ 
1.75. 

Wholesale prices of grass seeds are as 
follows, basis of carlots, except red 
clover: Blue grass, per cwt., $17@28; 
timothy, $6.50@7; alfalfa, $17@22: red 
clover, small lots, $20@34; sweet clover, 
$10@13; Sudan, $5@6. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Jan. 17, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 


pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets. Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 
Week - 29 139 264 317 355 502 
Prev. wk. 336 278 460 299 409 3878 
924 se ciere 277 204 73 422 626 492 
1924-25. 28,244 17,339 6,268 3.342 11,74510,940 
1923-24. 26,576 11,669 5,052 3,507 15,250 4,683 
1922-23. 26,584 20,412 6,956 5,330 18,125 4,041 


Market has upward tend- 
ency. Fair country run $5.75@6.15 per 
100 lbs., good country run about $6.25@ 
6.40 and high grades at $6.50@6.75. 
Small sale of common seed at $6 late 
yesterday. 

Alfalfa Seed—Steady. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21@23 per 100 lbs. 

Clover Seed—$1 higher. Country lots 
$25@27.75 for 100 lbs., good $28.25@ 
29.25, choice $29.75@30.75, fancy $31@ 
32 and Mammoth $29@33. 

Alsike—25c up. Average country lots 
$20.25@21 per 100 lbs. Fair seed $16.25 
@17.25 and poor at $11.50@13.50. 

Flax—1%c¢ higher. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed nominally $3.144%,@3.17%4 per 
bu. of 56 Ibs. 

Other Seeds—Per 100 lbs.—Domestic 
Hungarian Millet $3.25@8.75. German, 
$3.50 for poor, $4@4.25 for choice and 
$4.75@5 for fancy southern; Siberian, 
$2.75@3, common $2.50@3, good _ to 
choice $2.50@3.35; Jap, $3.50. Feed Mil- 
let—Broom corn and early fortune $2.40, 
choice $2.50,. fancy $2.60. Sunflower 
seed, $3.75. 


IOWA SEED SITUATION. 


Cepar Rapips, Ilowa.—It seems that 
most of the seed trdde in Iowa has pro- 
tected themselves with a limited quan- 
tity of field seeds for their spring trade, 
but most of the dealers have bought 


very sparingly. This would apply 
largely to clover, alfalfa, ete. 
There still seems to be a fair ton- 


nage of timothy being held in the coun- 
try, held for higher values. It seems 
there is very little timothy moving at 
this time as most of those who are 
holding anticipate higher values with 
the approach of the active seeding sea- 
son.—Hamilton Seed & Coal Co., Henry 
lL, Kling, Secretary and Manager. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


Torepo, O., Jan. 19.—Clover seed 
reached new high early part of last 
week and sold off on profit-making sales 
the latter part. Hedges against pur- 
chases of foreign seed were also plen- 
tiful and aided in the decline. While 
France and other countries were re- 
ported to have had a smaller crop the 
past season the amount of seed on the 
way over here would seem to indicate 
they have plenty of clover for export. 
Our prices are very attractive with the 
present rate of exchange and this is 
the big factor in determining where they 
will send their seed. The future trend 
is largely a matter of cash demand and 
volume of imports. Seedsmen say there 
are already indications that the spring 
trade will be heavy. Farmers are ready 
to pay the price this year as they have 
realized better prices for their grain 


and will feel inclined to sow 
clover. 

Alsike and timothy were steady to 
higher during the week. Both these 
seeds have been neglected for a long 
time and should enjoy more activity 
when the cash demand improves. Stocks 
of all seeds are considered fairly liberal 
with the exception of clover which was 
a short crop. The next few weeks 
should see the opening of spring trade 
with greater activity in all seeds. 

Receipts of clover for the week were 
1,120 bags and shipments 1,453 bags. 
Prime inspected, 250 bags, season to 
date, 4,200 bags. 

Receipts of alsike, 220 bags, and ship- 
ments, 174 bags. Prime inspected this 
week, 200 bags, season to date, 2,400 
bags. 

Receipts of timothy, 1,198 bags, and 
shipments, 122 bags. Prime inspected 
this week, 650 bags, and season to date, 
9,714 bags. 


more 


MISSOURI FEED LAW INTER- 
PRETED. 


According to a ruling by Jewell Mayes, 
of the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the local miller or mixer of live- 
stock and poultry feeds must register 
each brand or name of feed and tag it in 
accordance with the law, even if such 
miller or mixer sells only from his own 
door or place of business. 


NEW SEED ASSOCIATION. 


The name of the Soy Bean Growers’ 
Association has been changed to the 
Seed Growers’ Association at a recent 
meeting held at the headquarters in Se 
dalia, Mo. This change was made in 
order to include the raisers of other 
seed crops. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: George Fich- 
ter, president; S. W. McClure, vice- 
president; and M. D. Norton, secretary- 
treasurer. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 

DuLturn, Jan. 17.—Business in the 
flaxseed market was slow from a specu- 
lative point of view during the last week. 
Operations were hampered by the light 
receipts and the apparent improbability 
of any material improvement being 
shown in the near future. Specialists 
are of the opinion that recent estimates 
that surplus supplies remaining on 
farms and in interior elevators over the 
Northwest aggregate around 2,500,000 
bushels will come close to the mark 
With Minneapolis crushers bidding ac 
tively for supplies to keep them going 
operators here fully recognize that they 
would require to advance their pre 
miums substantially to increase the flow 
of seed this way to any extent during 
the next few weeks. 

In the meantime speculative opera 
tions are being directed to the Winnipeg 
market, where stocks of approximatel) 
2,700,000 bushels afford a cushion t& 
take care of May deliveries. 

Crushers are figuring that a spreat 
of around 10 cents exists in favor 0 
the Winnipeg market over Argentint 
imports, so that eastern crushers wert 
asserted to have been governing them 
selves accordingly in their future com 
mitments recently. 

Operators are claimed to be awaitins 
developments as regards the linseed oi 
demand during the spring and summe 
months before making any further sul) 
stantial purchases of seed. Should con 
sumption of linseed oil come up to preg 
ent estimates during the first half 0 
the year, it is realized that a _bullis) 
situation would exist in the flaxseei 
market, while in the event of any cul 
tailment in new construction the de 
mand for linseed oil might be expectel 
to fall off correspondingly. 

Receipts at the elevators here durin; 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


the week were 32,111 bushels, while 
shipments were 93,116 bushels, leaving 
stocks of 1,014,000 bushels in the ele- 
vators. Spot seed showed gains of 2 
cents to 6 cents in the week and the 
January and May future of 1% to 2% 
cents. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Duluth 
market on Saturday, as compared with 
the previous Saturday and the same 
period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 
On track.....$3.07-15 $3.05-09 $2.49%-54%4 
To arrive.... 3 3.07-08 3.05-06 2.501% 
January 3.07 3.05 2.493, 
MBa erent. o> O.08 3.06% 2.511% 
Ub a 3.07 Pe Oo eee 


URGE SEED CORN TESTING. 

On account of the poor corn crop last 
year, agricultural authorities are urg- 
ng farmers to test their seed corn and 
1ot to use it if the seed tests less than 
)0 per cent germination. It is an easy 
natter to test seed for germination. All 
shat is necessary is to place a known 
iumber of seed in a moist cloth, keeping 
t at a temperature of about 60 to 70 
leg. for 7 to 10 days, seeing that the 
sloth does not become*dry during the 
mtire time. By testing 100 seeds and 
counting the number that germinate, 
7ou have the percentage of germination 
which may be expected from the sample 
rou are testing. 


| LESPEDEZA SEED MOVING 
| MORE FREELY. 


From 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
espedeza seed in northern Alabama and 
western Tennessee had been sold by 
srowers up to Dec. 30, according to re- 
norts to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Movement was slower in north- 
‘rn Mississippi and in Louisiana where 
mly 20 per cent and 30 per cent, respec- 
ively, have been sold. Production in 
i1orthern Mississippi is reported to be 
ess than last year. Most of the sup- 
»ly in this section is being marketed 
soOperatively. The crop was a near 
ailure in Louisiana. 


_SMUT-PROOF SEED WHEAT. 


, By the year 1926, there should be suffi- 
ient seed available for’ planting of the 
mut-resistant wheat, Ridit, originated 
t the Washington State College in 1915. 
“his wheat is not only free from smut, 
ut compares well in yield with stand- 
rd varieties. It was originated by 
‘rossing Turkey and Florence wheats. 
“his cross was made in 1915, and four 
“ears were consumed in isolating and 
jurifying the various sorts resulting 
| 


rom the cross, 


The exportation of wheat has been 
Lrohibited by the Roumanian govern- 
ent from January 15. The decree 
‘uthorizes the requisitioning of internal 
jupplies for the army and civil needs at 
| price approximating $45 a metric ton. 
| is believed that adequate supplies are 
vailable to carry the country along 
jntil the next harvest. It is said the 
larmers are reluctant to sell wheat. 


‘efore the war old Roumania exported 
fe 1,000,000 tons of wheat annually. 
Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


KANSAS CITY, MO- 


Your Advertisement Here 


Is more effective thar your sign 


on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more of 
your possible business prospects 


BUSINESS GOOD IN FT. WORTH. 


Commission business in Fi. Worth is 
like watching or trying to watch a five- 
ring circus. The air is full of business 
and trading. 
pony, Fort Worth, Tex. 


HARBOR COMMISSIONERS RE- 
TAIN ELEVATOR. 


Reports that Woodward’s lake eleva- 
tor, now in the- possession of the Van- 
couver Harbor Commissioners, will not 
be taken over by the British and Ori- 
ental Grain Company owing to certain 
difficulties having arisen in connection 
with legal formalities. 


It is most probable that this elevator, 
which has had a somewhat checkered 
career ever since the building was start- 
ed by Messrs. Woodward of Minneap- 
olis and Winnipeg—the first grain mer- 
chants who started to develop the ex- 
port grain trade here—will remain in 
possession of the Harbor Board Com- 
missioners owing to general conditions 
here.—Morwood Clark. 


WHEAT POOL TROUBLES. 

Managers of elevators in Montana 
have been asked by the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association to comply with 
the contractual agreement existing be- 
tween the association and farmers in 
that state and in order that elevator 
managers may know who the members 
are, the names of the members in their 
territory are supplied them together 
with a copy of the association agree- 
ment. 


This campaign is being started to en- 
force the contract as to members and 
to collect penalties for violation. Suits 
have already been filed in Flathead 
County, and it is stated that similar 
action will be taken in several other 
localities at once. The association says 
that, generally speaking, elevator man- 
agers have been courteous and fair, but 
that they have found some antagonism 
from certain banks that have counseled 
their patrons to dispose of their wheat 
by selling direct to elevators for cash 
with which to liquidate debts due to 
the banks and loan companies. 


It has been found, however, that the 
banks are not the chief offenders in con- 
tract breaking, in some sections at least, 
as members in instances have disposed 
of wheat in the name of some member 
of the family, or sold it ostensibly to a 
nonmember in order to get the cash 
immediately. It is reported that in 
some cases members who had signed the 
long terms contract have since leased 
their farms with the view to escaping 
their contract liability. 


The association announces that it 
proposes to have the question of con- 
tractual liability judicially determined 
and to enforce the contract fully in all 
cases. It has been the disposition of 
the management until recently to allow 
farmers some latitude in handling urg- 
ent debts, but with the present financial 
situation somewhat eased up, the only 
fair method is to make all members de- 
liver their wheat to the pool. 

The action, it is understood, is to com- 
bat the complaint of some of the sup- 
porters of the pool who have been criti- 
cizing because they received from 8c to 
14c bu. under the going price at their 
local elevator at the date they delivered 
to the pool. 


“COW PEAS SOY BEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SEEDS 
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F. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
= FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Sc COMO 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by ,water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending Jan. 17, 

(000 omitted) : 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 


Baltimore 2,927 46 228 6,309 276 
IBOSLOM Aya ne tte shh athe 27 500 26 
Buffalo .....5,567 1,178 1,464 653 661 
Afloat ....10,349 ..... .4,351 1,765 331 
Chicago .....7,543 10,416 20,292 1,983 321 
AHOAt 3. sat, oon Z Petters : 
Detroit flonase 260 16 
Byvlhih as eee 8,941 4,144 194 
Galveston ...1,009 S9ic ee 8 
Indianapolis. 519 73 ae 
Kan. City. : 857 139 13 
Milwaukee 304 525 344 
Minneanpolis.13,051 1,194 2,149 
New Orleans.1,902 36 2 
Mewport News ov. sess, “ALO <tc ae 
New York ..3,182 2,945 428 
Omaha rs.. 42,668 246 14 
FOOVIR! gapiiespeec. | 112) ) 94 Vases a 
Philadelphia. .1,193 207. <a.ee 
Sioux Sity... 334 7 8 
St. Joseph 875 11 2 
St. Lowis ...2,285 20 2 
POLEG Oy ade. 1,074 74 1 
Afioat .....1,681 ad pe araechate 
AWB To) 56 Sg os ar Py eee, i Seta Bech tcl be hace 
PSL ME Mel ey cola pmol «nck Muclece le te nee eres a 
Jan. 17, '25.83,161 22,648 73,721 21,319 4,772 
Jan. 19, °24.70,495 9,263 18,474 19,494 2,700 
Jan. 10, ’25.86,833 20,862 72,729 22,272 5,099 
Jan. 3, °25.91,492 18,573 72,128 21,999 5,469 
> <i -- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Jan. 20-22, Farmers’ Grain Dealers 
Assn. of Iowa, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Feb. 10, 11 and 12—Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 


Feb. 12.—Tri-State Country Grain 
Dealers’ Assn’s, Nicolett Hotel, Minneap- 
olis. 

Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

American Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 
New Orleans, La.—Date undecided, but 
will probably be held the first part of 
May, 1925. 

July 28, 2s 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 

enn 

A private report indicates a large acre- 
age planted to corn in Portuguese East 
Africa and Rhodesia. Planting in these 
ccuntries is done in November and De- 
cember and the harvest season is from 
May to July. 
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CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CAKE 


Invite Your Inquiries 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


CLOVER AND GRASS SErpDs 


SAINT LOUIS 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


AUSTRALIA ADOPTING ELEVA- 
TOR SYSTEM. 


Formerly all wheat in Australia was 
handled in the form of bags, but the ele- 
vator system of handling grain in bulk 
is spreading rapidly. It is expected 
that 19 per cent of the crop this season 
will be handled through elevators or 
“silos,” as they are called in Australia. 
For receiving and loading wheat into 
cars the elevators charge 3 cents per 
bushel. <A fee of 4 cents per bushel is 
charged for handling and storing wheat 
at terminal elevators. This charge last 
season covered the storage of the wheat 
from the time received until Aug. 31. 
After that date a fee of one-eighth of a 
cent per week was charged for storage. 
Fees this season are to be slightl¥ 
higher than last and free storage will 
not be given after July 31. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 


by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye Total, 
Jan. .. Holiday. 
Jan. .64, 224 7,608 14, 408 99, 318 
Jan. 3 2 2 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


sco hoe 


Jan. 2, »75 
tans U9. 4 8,435 
gan. 10. . 2,6 
eLliy, ie. 1 a Pet: 
Jan. 13. 24,982 5, Be 
Jan. 14. 3 53 3 5,438 
pitt; los 34,829 29: 8; 109,857 
Jan. 16. 25,514 »899 2, 107,429 
ich cee by i _5D, 723. «25,371 6,858 2, 90,352 

Total w eek ending 

1925— 
Jan. 3.294,000 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 
Jan. 17.411,264 159,482 51,645 22,477 643,818 

Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 248,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 


531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
516,003 175,346 88,829 1.898,645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827 
ne 
When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Prick Current-Grain  RE- 
PORTER. 


July 1,184,022 
Aug. 1,135,270 
Sept. 891,432 
Oct. 1,352,496 
Nov. 1,118,467 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 


in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years: Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 
DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 


Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Room 2088 


Chicago, Ill. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 
ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


MILLS—Minneapolis - Chicago - 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Toledo - 


Buffalo 


- Edgewater 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL- 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING 
Wheat Feeds . 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 
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MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 
over 18%. 


Now 


7% 


fat, fibre not 


offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 


aU 
Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


iF 


BUYS 


SELLS 


Grain, Fiour-Concentrates-Hay 
nICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 


Santa Feat 25th St. 


AND 
Co. us 
INC. 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


BAG 


January 21, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


TRAIN LOAD OF FEED TO THE 
SOUTH. 


[It is significant to note the enormous 
volume of mixed feed sold from com- 
paratively small mills. It is also true 
that we read about such business in 
train load shipments in news items in 
Tue Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER as 
it concerns the business of large mixed 
feed millers. 

A solid trainload of fifty cars was re- 
cently shipped by the Caroline Milling 
Co., Dillon, S. C., to a list of fifty-three 
consignees. The several brands of this 
company originated by Dr. Wade Stack- 
house, its president, have been going 
strong throughout the South. They are 
manufactured in accordance with the 
formulas prepared by S. T. Edwards & 
Co., the feed trade engineering concern 
of Chicago. 


GOOD DEMAND AT TOP PRICES. 


Monror, Micu.—We are finding an 
excellent demand for mill feed at top 
prices, and with the corn crop so poor 
we expect to see feed sell considerably 
higher, bran possibly around $40 and 
middlings $45, f.o.b cars at the mill. 

Corn has but very little feeding value 
this year and we believe that the aver- 
age statement, ‘that it takes practically 
two bushels of corn this season to go 
as far as one of good corn would” is 
true, as we have hardly had a single lot 
of new corn from the farmers of this 
vicinity that we could call good. Even 
the very best is unsatisfactory. 

The one redeeming feature, though, 
throughout this section at least, is the 
excellent crop of oats we had. Believe 
the average must be 60-75 bushels per 
acre. They are testing “36 lbs. natural” 
and this is the finest crop we have had 
for a number of years. However, even 
at that, there is not the amount of oats 
coming to market that one would ex- 
pect, considering the size of the crop. 

The feeding stuff situation in our 
opinion, is a very strong one.—Amendt 
Milling Co., G. A. Amendt, Pres. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas Ciry, Jan. 17.—Trade in cot- 
ton seed meal and cake is on a mod- 
erate scale, as compared with the pro- 
nounced activity reported a month ago. 
Yet sales are being made by Kansas 
City dealers for prompt shipment and 
as far ahead as April. The product still 
is regarded as a cheap feed, relative to 
corn and other feeds, but some cattle- 
men seem to think it may sell on a 
lower basis since the export demand 
in Texas subsided. There are free offer- 
ings from Texas at $28.50 per ton for 
carlots. Arkansas has plenty of meal to 
sell at $39@39.50. In Oklahoma the mills 
are maintaining a firm attitude and 
offering only for deferred shipment, as 
they are behind with old orders and 
cancelling January contracts. Meal in 
Cklahoma is held at $41. The Kansas 
City price is $45.60, or 50c higher than 
a week ago. Ton lots are $4 less than 
carlots. 

Apparently, nothing but a radical de- 
cline could stimulate the southwestern 
demand for linseed meal. The only sign 
of a reduction is the offering of spring 
deliveries in Minneapolis by speculators 
at $2 a ton discount under current mill 
prices. At present mills are $47.50 on 


NEW ORLEANS » 
anoSAVANN AH 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


carlots. The Kansas City price is $51.80 
for carlots and $55.80 for ton lots. 

Packers are again talking about an 
advance of $5 a ton in the price of tank- 
age. A month ago they contemplated 
such a raise, but failed to carry it out. 
The product is selling at $60 a ton for 
carlots and $65 for ton lots. Sales are 
said to be equal to the production. It 
is admitted that hog numbers are light, 
but the arrivals are expected to sell high 
and feeding will be intense. Good buy- 
ing of meat scrap by poultry interests 
persists. Eggs are at the highest level 
of the year. Scrap is selling at the for- 
mer prices, $70 a ton for carlots and $75 
for ton lots. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal market is a little lower 
this week than last, demand has been 
light and the mills have continued to 
run at capacity. However, the mills 
are pretty well supplied with shipping 
directions although these may run out 
within another couple of weeks. If no 
business comes, lower prices may de- 
velop. However, there has been prac- 
tically no buying of linseed meal now 
for about thirty days and it is there- 
fore unreasonable to assume that new 
buying will come in before the mills 
have filled all their old orders. Don’t let 
your stock get too low!—The Bertley 
Bulletin, Chicago, Jan. 17. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 

New York, Jan. 19.—United Kingdom: 
The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom during the past week was 
generally dull with trade inactive. The 
Argentine official estimate influenced the 
market very little. 

Linseed oil remains about steady. Hol- 
land has been selling oil here and offers 
have been mostly well taken. 


Cotton oil of all classes remains 
neglected. 
India: Crop news from this grower is 


generally favorable. Shipments of lin- 
seed amount to 60,000 bushels compared 
with 172,000 bushels the week previous. 
Argentina: The markets for seed in 
this country have been generally steady 
during the past week. Country offers 
are not pressing. Shipments continue 
moderate, and port stocks remain un- 
changed at about 2,809.000 bushels. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAXSEED 


MARKET. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—Theé 
flaxseed prices in the Northwestern 


markets are practically the same as one 
week ago for the May options, but cash 
seed is higher as the market is 4 cents 
over the May price for same. Light 
country offerings will undoubtedly in- 
fluence prices to a great extent and the 
present indications are that prices will 
be maintained, or higher levels may be 
reached if the steady demand continues. 

There are fairly large stocks of flax- 
seed in Canada as follows: 


us. 
Terminal elevators ............++. 2,674,000 
Gountry Gl6OVAtOTS iis s:ccictstere ele 1,495,000 
In transit, approximate........... 100,000 
Approximate in farmers’ hands... 1,000,000 
TOtal StOCKS .s.sus+e4 cleneuccw nem DAO a GE 


We would estimate that from 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 bushels of this seed will be 
available for shipment to the United 
States this spring and summer. 

At the moment Argentine seed is 
cheaper laid down in New York than 
Canadian seed at Lake Erie ports. The 
Argentine Government’s second estimate 
of this year’s crop is 52,800,000 bushels, 
which is 400,000 bushels less than the 
first estimate issued in November, 
These are gross figures, and we must 
deduct 6,000,000 bushels from these fig- 
ures for sowing seed and home consump- 
tion. This will leave their exportable 
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BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


surplus 46,800,000 bushels, according to 
the official estimate. Private estimates 
still insist that the crop will not exceed 
40,000,000 bushels, and some place the 
figures much lower than 40,000,000 
bushels. 

Shipments from Argentina are small 
compared to last year, as follows: Last 
week’s shipment, 464,000 bushels; this 
week 588,000 bushels. Last year 1,628,- 
000 bushels. If business continues as 
good this spring and summer as last fall 
this country will have to import from 8 
to 10 million bushels, so in addition to 
the seed which will come from Canada, 
we will have to have from 5 to 7 mil- 
lions from Argentina.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


SALT ON THE FARM. 


The habit of keeping a supply of salt 
before farm animals all the time is a 
good one for every grower of livestock 
to acquire. Salt whets the appetite, 
stimulates the digestive glands and aids 
in preventing digestive disturbances. It 
is a promoter of general good health 
and vigorous growth, according to the 
Nebraska Agricultural College. 

An irregular supply of salt induces 
overeating, which often results in di- 
gestive disorders and, in the case of 
hogs, may cause death from salt poison- 
ing. If you believe in eating salt every 
day, feed it to your live stock every 
day. They crave and appreciate salt the 
same as you do. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts, 80,000 bushels bonded; 
60,000 bushels domestic. The market re- 
sponded but little to the strength shown 
by corn, advancing less than 2 cents 
per bushel. The weight of supplies and 
the unsatisfactory domestic demand gen- 
erally, combined to prevent a further 
rise. ‘There were occasional sales for 
export, the total volume being small and 
at prices below a replacement basis. 
There was less activity in the local mar- 
ket, dealers having replenished stocks 
the week previous and reporting an ex- 
tremely light consumptive inquiry. Ex- 
lake Northwestern oats are in fair sup- 
oly with slightly better premiums asked, 
out sell slowly, while all rail offerings 
df oats grading No. 2 white and better 
are held at prices above the views of 
lealers and consequently are not wanted. 
The demand is practically for oats of 
ower grade to compete with the Duluth 
and Milwaukee ex-lake offerings.—L. W. 
Forbell & Co. 


FEED MARKETS. 


| MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 17.—Indications of a 
slight improvement in consumers’ demand 
(vere noticeable in the Milwaukee feed 
narket during the past week and quota- 
‘lions closed firm and unchanged despite 
he fact that trading was stagnant. No 
selling pressure was exerted, although buy- 
Ts are extremely reluctant to accept pres- 
‘nt high prices. Linseed oil meal con- 
‘inued firm, but in light demand, while 
Ower quotations were in order for cotton- 
eed meal and hominy feed. Current quo- 
ations are: Winter bran, $32@33; spring 
ran, $32@33; standard middlings, $33.50@ 
‘6; flour middlings, $38.50@39.50: red dog, 
,42@43.50; rye feed, $33@33.50: linseed oil 
neal, $47.50@49; cottonseed meal, $42@ 
.50; hominy feed, $46@47.50: oat feed, 
13@14; gluten feed, 30 days, $40.80; all in 
00-lb. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. Milwaukee. 


\ MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Jan. 17.—Some improvement in 
lemand for feed is being reported, but 
‘olume continues moderate, as nobody is 
uying more than requirements. Ship- 
aents on contracts are said to be larger, 
fut even they are not heavy. Alfalfa meal 
eceipts were slightly larger, 31 cars for 
}he week, but buying is still cautious. No. 
|_is quotable at $29@30 and No. 2 at $26.50 
p27. Cottonseed meal continues to drag 
}nd quotations are a shade easier for the 
jweek. Asked prices are $35 for 36 per 
ent, $37.50@38 for 41 and $39.50 and $46 
or 43. Hulls are slow at $8@8.50 for 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Millfeed receipts were larger than 
but new business has not been 
large, although inquiries have been better. 
Lack of resale cars caused the market to 
be firmer and asked prices are $34@385 for 


loose. 
for weeks, 


wheat bran and  $38.50@39.50 for gray 


shorts. 
CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 17.—Buying of millfeeds 
was somewhat improved during the past 


week; in fact, was the best since the ad- 
vent of the new year, but the demand was 
almost entirely from large local dealers, 


with little or no inquiry from interior con- 
sumers or single car purchasers. Prices 
ruled firm but unchanged, and were main- 
ly sustained by the relatively higher val- 
sues asked by western mills. Quotations 
represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $35.50@36; hard winter wheat bran, 
$35.50@36; standard middlings, $38.50@39; 
soft wheat middlings, $39.50@40; gray hard 
middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, $37.50@ 
38; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $31; hominy feed, 
$50.50@51. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Feedstuffs are dull 
and weak under better offerings and light 
demand. We quote ecarlots in 100-lb. sacks 
at cost per ton: Soft winter bran, $38.50 
@39.50; winter middlings, $42; spring bran, 
western, $36.70@37; standard wheat mid- 
dlings, $40.50; flour middlings, $44@46; red 
dog, $49@50; low grade flour, $59@60; rye 
middlings, $40; reground oats feed, $16@27; 
fine yellow hominy, $51.70@52; fine white 
hominy, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 36% pro- 
tein, $42@42.50. 

DULUTH. 


Duluth, Jan. 17.—Demand for feeds was 
more active during the last week, with 
woods operators in the market to a greater 
extent. Bran, shorts and Boston mixed 
each eased 50c, but the market was steady 
in other items. Prices per ton follow: 
Bran, $31.50; shorts, $34.50; red dog, $43.50; 
Boston mixed, $34.50; flour middlings, $38; 
ground oats, $37; No. 1 ground feed, $43.50; 


No. 2 ground feed, $41.75; No. 3 ground 
feed, $40.25; cracked corn, $46.75; coarse 
corn meal, $46.75. 
NEW YORK. 
New York, Jan. 17.—Irregular_ price 


movements occurred in western feeds, with 
an advance of about $1@1.50 per ton early 
in the week being followed by a setback of 
50c@$1 per ton. City feed was practically 
unchanged. There still remains a premium 
of about $1@2 per ton on February deliv- 
ery for western feeds, but the current de- 
mand is very small. City bran is quoted 
around $39, middlings $42 and red dog $51, 
while western bran rules at $38, middlings 
$41.50 and red dog $46@46.50 per ton. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Jan. 17.—The tone of the gen- 
eral wheat feed situation continues firm, 
and for sacked bran and middlings there is 
a fair demand. Hominy feed and gluten 
feed are firmer, with the former sparingly 
offered. Dried beet pulp is selling fairly 
well in a jobbing way. Alfalfa meal un- 
changed. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $39@39.50; 
western middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
$39.50@40; city mills winter wheat bran, 
per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $40@41; hominy feed, 
per ton, $52@53; gluten feed, per ton, 
$48.50@49; alfalfa meal, per ton, $32@33; 
dried beet pulp, per ton, $38@40. 


ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Jan. 19. — Millstuffs—Wheat 
feed quiet, but firm, with bran quoted at 
$32.50 to $33 and gray shorts at $36.50 to 
$37. Only sales noted were four cars hard 
gray shorts (to arrive, immediate ship— 
ment) at $36.50 local and 1 car faney soft 
mixed feed to go out at $34.75 immediate. 
Oat feed steady, with sales of 5 cars to go 
out and 2 cars local at $13.75. Last sale 
white hominy feed (sacked) at $48.75. 


RECORD MILL PRODUCT SHIP- 
MENT. 


The Nutrena Feed Mills, operated by 
the Miller-McConnel Grain Co., Kansas 
City, announce a record shipment of 
feeds and flour from the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co. plant at Coffeyville, Kans., 
to southern points. The shipment com- 
prised a train of 112 cars in nearly 
every one of which there were Nutrena 
feeds. Two of the most powerful type 
of steam engines were required to move 
the long train, which was more than a 
mile in length and was valued at 
$170,000. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THE Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO.. 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


anni MT LL FEED BUYE RS nisuies 


re profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER: 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex] MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MTT) 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


2 


a 


Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


MIXED CARS 


Bran, Midds, Hominy, 
Poultry Feeds, Grain 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Milwaukee 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGAT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


WEEVIL DAMAGES SOY BEANS 
IN S. DAK. 


South Dakota growers of soy beans 
have been experiencing increasing dam- 
age every year from the common bean 
weevil in stored soy bean seed, accord- 
ing to A. L. Ford, of the South Dakota 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 
MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grarid Avo, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Kydes, Foam Cf Meat 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


FLAX SEED 
Whole and Ground 
Specializing in Seed and Feed Trade 
FOR 35 YEARS 
H. TRILLING & CO. 

1825 So. Canal St., Chicago 


State College. In some cases where the 
beans have been stored in heated rooms, 
the pests have completely ruined the 
seed. However, it has been found that 
sudden exposure to sub-zero tempera- 
tures is fatal to all stages of the pest. 
This makes its control extremely sim- 
ple under winter climatic conditions in 
South Dakota. Whenever soy beans are 
known to be, or suspected of being in- 
fested, they should be placed out of 
doors in bags during the severe cold 
spell. The sudden change is fatal to the 
pests, and will give complete control. 
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RIED BUTTERMILIC 


SHOULD BE 


A PART OF ALL 


POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers 
perimental work conduc 


and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 


who keep in touch with the ex- 
ted by the Agricultural Colleges 


of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 


Dried Buttermilk, you a 
ent day teachings. 


world. 


milk. 


sitions. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Feed—Grain—Hay 
Mixed Cars If Desired 
Consignments Solicited 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MILWAUKEE - WIS. 


re doing so contrary to all pres- 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 
Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE 


Coldpressed Cake, Linseed Meal, Tankage 


Write or wire for 


delivered prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


837 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


Jake Maarer, Gen. Mgr. 


J. H. Cartland, Sales Mgr 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kaneas City, Mo. 


Bidg. 


ARATE SS — AERTS TT IE I SS IS AT 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


Use our liner advertising departme... 
to seJl or buy second-hand ~auipment. 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


According to figures compiled by the 
New Zealand government, the areas 


sown or to be sown to wheat and oats 
in New Zealand for the season 1924-25 
are for wheat 170,000 acres, and for oats 
480,000 acres. The great bulk of this 
acreage is found in the South Island. 
Compared with the. acreage for 1923-24, 
the present season’s sowing indicates a 
falling off of about 3,000 acres in wheat, 
and a gain of about 63,000 acres in oats 


of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, hoos, horses and pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co, 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


RICE BRAN __ RICE POLISH 
RICE HULLS 


Haskins Trading Company 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WE BUY 4ND SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


Mfi's of ¢ CHICAGO 


FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILLS AT 
E.ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


N.KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


Delivered in Carload or Less 
than Carload Quantities 


The 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennei Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


In spite of the grain markets showing 
great strength and advances, mill feeds 
and all other feed stuffs are marking 
time with prices practically unchanged, 
sentimentally strong but potentially 
weak. Unless a big demand develops, it 
is conjectured that the prices of feed 
stuffs particularly will be governed en- 
tirely by the demand from now hence- 
forth during the Spring and balance of 
the Winter’s feeding season. Flour pro- 
duction in the Northwest has increased 
slightly with a consequent increase of 
mill feeds and, unless, as stated above, 
the consumption increases, the supply 
will no doubt be sufficient to take care 
of the current demand from time to 
time. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Bran, $30; standard 
middlings, $34; flour middlings, $37 to 
$38; red dog, $42. 
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Cuicaco.—Bran, $32.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.60; flour middlings, $39.60 
to $40.60; red dog, $44.60. 

Kansas Ciry.—Bran, $30; gray shorts, 
$33.50. 

Sr. Lovurs.—Bran, $32.40; gray shorts, 
$35.90. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

Based on feeding value and protein 
units, alfalfa meal is one of the cheaper 
commodities for the mixed feed manu- 
facturer to use in balanced rations. Just 
as soon as this is realized, no doubt, 
there will be a better demand develop- 
ing on alfalfa meal and it should be 
reasonably expected that with the de- 
mand developing, higher prices will be 
in order. The market is holding very 
firm governed by hay prices principally. 
Nominally quoted second hand bag basis, 
choice, $30.75; No. 1, $28.75; No. 2) 
$26.25 delivered Chicago basis. Fine 
ground grades from $3 to $4 a ton more 
in most cases. 

Recrounp Oat Frrp.—A little more 
sellers interest than buyers. Mills are 
gradually cleaning up old contracts and 
may be in a position to offer more of 
their feed shortly. The selling is still 
in the hands of jobbers and resellers. 
Nominally quoted reground, $13.25; un- 
ground oat hulls, $14.25, for prompt Feb- 
ruary. Premiums of 50c¢ to $1 a ton 
more asked for March, April. 

Hominy Frep.—The supply is: in ex- 
cess of the demand at present prices. 
Buyers are very reluctant to contract 
except where their urgent requirements 
demand it. Nominally quoted hominy 
feed carrying 6 to 7 per cent fat, 
yellow sacked, $48.50; white sacked, 
$49.50. In bulk, where available, $1 to 
$2 per ton less, depending upon the 
seller’s ideas. Hominy feed that carries 
less than 6 to 7 per cent fat is dis- 
counted by some of the holders from 
$1.50 to $2 a ton. 

LINSEED O1L Mraut.—Market is a shade 
weaker with additional selling pressure 
over the week previous. Resellers are 
making the most attractive prices; no 
doubt, are taking profits before further 


declines. Nominally quoted, Chicago 
basis, $47; Minneapolis basis, $46.75. 


Mills are ranging from 50c to $1 a ton 
more depending upon how anxious they 
are to sell. In bulk, where available, $2 
per ton less. 

Drirp BuTTERMILK.—Demand is pick- 
ing up, especially for small lots for 
chicken feed and with production keep- 
ing pace, there is no change in prices. 
Quotations follow: Creamery in car- 
lots, 6144c per lb. and L. C. L., up to 8 
cents. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand contin- 
ues good, especially on meat scraps and 
tankage, but not quite up to last week, 
which was unusually good. Prices are 
as follows: Meat scraps in carlots, 
f. 0. b. Chicago, $65@70 per ton; 60 per 
cent protein digester tankage $60@65; 
raw bone meal $55, an advance of $5. 
having been made on digester tankage 
on the 15th. | 

GLUTEN Frep.—There has been no 
change in the market during the past 
week, demand continuing steady and 
prices the same. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Gluten feed in bulk $38 a ton, 
sacked, $40.80; gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $44 in bulk and $46.80 in 
sacks. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50 Ib, 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, pape? 
lined) in 18-ton minimum cars. 

CorronsEED Mrau.—Large supply and 
slow demand has affected prices some 
what and quotation today for 43 per 
cent protein, $45.50, Chicago basis. 

————a 

Nat Murray, of Clement-Curtis, in, 8 
report on oats crop says: “Per cent 
of oats crop disposed of Dec. 1 accord 
ing to our correspondents averages 464 
per cent, compared with usual per cent 
of 43.9. Last year the average was 45.9 
We interpret this as indicating oat 
stocks remaining from the crop 809,000, 
000 bus. against 703,000,000 a year ago. 
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ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas Ciry, Jan. 17.—Mills in Kan- 
sas City quoted no change in alfalfa 
meal prices this week. They reported 
a fair demand from mixed feed inter- 
ests, with orders running as far ahead 


When in the market wire us for | 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal | 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: Sales Office: 


LAMAR, COLO. 


358 PIERCE BLD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
- Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


Mixed Cars of All Grades 


_MYLES MEDIUM salt espe- 
cially prepared for the elevator 
and farm trade. We guarantee 
it not to cake or harden under 
any climatic conditions. 


MYLES FARM SALT is a 
new development following 
years of experience in grinding 
pure salt. For meat curing and 
the widest usage of your farm 
customers, it is without an equal. 


MYLES TABLE SALT is a 
free running, superior salt for 
the farm table. It comes in 
convenient packages and waxed, 
wrapped cartons. 


SALT BLOCKS pressed from 
the same high standard MYLES 
SALT that is just as clean and 
white as you would serve on 
your table. 


Prices and samples on request. 


HIGBIE 


SALT CO. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, II]linois 


Alfalfa Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


It was admitted that the 


as March. 
volume of business was not as large as 


it was a year ago. The supply of hay 
was much larger than a week or two 
ago. As quoted by mills, the market 
for carlots is as follows, per» ton: 
Choice, $28@29; No. 1, $25.50@26.50; 
No. 2, $22.50@23.50; No. 3, $22@23. 
Handlers of Colorado meal said the de- 
mand was not urgent. They quoted 
choice at $27; No. 1 at $25.50; No. 2 at 
$22.50, and No. 3 at $21.50. 

Irregular price changes were recorded 
in. grain-molasses feeds. Manufacturers 
said the demand was holding gains 
made since the beginning of the new 
year. Poultry, dairy and horse feeds 
were in the best request. Carlots, per 
ton, were quoted as follows: Dairy 
feeds, $39@49; cattle feeds, $37@46; hog 
feeds, $45@54; pig meal, $74; horse and 
mule feeds, $33.25@48.50; alfalfa-mo- 
lasses feeds, $27.50@34; scratch poultry 
feeds, $49.75@56.25; mash poultry feeds, 
$54@81.50. 


CALIFORNIA ALFALFA SITUA- 
TION. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Referring to the 
alfalfa situation would say that there 
has been little change in the past two 
or three months. Arrivals have been 
light but apparently enough hay has 
been coming on the market to supply 
the local demand, and at this writing 
there has been no Oregon or Washing- 
ton hay received here. No. 1 alfalfa is 
quoted at from $28.00 to $30.00 f.o.b. 
cars, Los Angeles.—Nicholls Grain & 
Milling Oo., A. M. Thayer, Hay & Grain 
Department. 


FEEDING ALFALFA TO WEST- 
ERN STEERS. 


Care should be used in feeding alfalfa 
to green steers from the western range 
country on feed in the Corn Belt. The 
western steer has never known corn, 
but grass and dry roughage are the 
natural feeds. When the green steer 
ot the range comes to the good alfalfa 
or clover of the Corn Belt he will eat 
of it greedily while refusing to take to 
the corn, which is strange to him. Even 
after the western steer is taught to eat 
corn, only a certain quantity of the pro- 
tein hay must be given. Stuff the man- 
gers with it and there will be left no 
room in the paunch for the corn. The 
native steer, however, is different. Give 
this animal free choice between alfalfa 
and corn all of the time, and he will 
eat more corn than alfalfa. 


ALFALFA IN KENTUCKY. 


More than 21 tons of alfalfa hay per 
acre have been harvested in the past 
four years from a 5-acre field on the 
experiment station farm at Lexington, 
Ky. The average yield has been more 
than 5 tons per acre per year. In the 
four years the alfalfa was cut 14 times, 
which means that three to four crops 
a year were obtained. The yields’ de- 
scribed are high, but they can be se- 
cured on many farms, according to S. 
C. Jones and Ralph Kenney, extension 
agronomists for the College of Agricul- 
ture, who are conducting a “Grow-More- 
Alfalfa’”’ campaign in central Kentucky. 
The experiment station field was a rich 
piece ot land, and no fertilizer was used 
but it was limed previous to sowing. 
Good yields are the rule rather than 
the exception in the Blue Grass region. 


ALFALFA FOR SHEEP. 


Good legume hay is the best hay for 
sheep, and alfalfa is to be preferred. 
Red clover and alsike are nearly as 
good, and sweet clover is fine if well 
cured. However, sweet clover is rather 
difficult to cure, and moldy sweet clover 
hay has caused much trouble and many 
deaths. Wild hay is good for part of 


the hay. Some millet is good, but should 
not be fed to excess. Corn stover is 
well liked by sheep, but corn fodder 
should be fed sparingly to prevent the 
sheep from getting too much grain. 


ALFALFA SUPPLANTED BY 
SWEET CLOVER. 


for a leguminous feed other 
than alfalfa on the plains and in the 
semi-arid districts has brought sweet 
clover strongly to the fore. In the Jules- 
burg, Colo., district, sweet clover grow- 
ing has become an important factor. 
Both as a hay and pasture crop, the 
production is adding nitrogen and green 
manure to the soil. The usual practice 
in the Julesburg irrigated district is to 
cut the clover for hay in the fall of the 
first year. 


A GOOD BOOK ON CANARY 
BIRDS. 


Search 


Canaries for Pleasure and Profit is 
the title of a 50 page book that has been 
issued by the Magnesia Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The book is attrac- 
tively printed with covers in colors, and 
while it is primarily a catalog of birds 
and supplies, more than half of the book 
is devoted to information on the subject 
of the care of canary birds. It is really 
a text book on the breeding and han- 
dling of birds. 

The Magnesia Products Co. makes the 
well known Wests line of canary bird 
feods and supplies, that have been on 
the market for many years and are 
recognized as standard by all dealers. 


MISSOURI SEED LAW REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


The Missouri seed law requires in 
labeling only the name of the farm seed, 
and does not require that the variety 
be indicated. Jewell Mayes of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture has 
issued a ruling to this effect, as indi- 
cated in the law, but the ruling further 
states that if the wholesaler or retailer 
puts the varietal name on the label that 
both wholesaler and retailer are re- 
sponsible for its correctness the same as 
if it were required to be on the label. 


VALUE OF SORGHUM HAY. 


Ordinary sorghum hay should be 
worth about the same or slightly less 
than timothy hay for dairy cows, ac- 
cording to analysis. Actually, it is 
really a better roughage for dairy cows 
than timothy hay because it seems to 
be more palatable. Like timothy hay, 
sorghum fodder is somewhat lacking in 
protein and, on that account, it is nec- 
essary to feed just a little more in the 
way of bran and oil meal with it than 
with such ‘roughages as clover or al- 
falfa. 


DISINFECT POULTRY FEED 
BAGS. 


As a means of checking the present 
epizootic or fowl plague, the New Jer- 
sey agricultural experiment has sug- 
gested that all feed dealers disinfect old 
poultry feed bags. Such bags might 
have been returned by poultry owners 
who have experienced an outbreak of 
contagious diseases. In other cases 
these bags might have been purchased 
from persons making a business of buy- 
ing up old bags from poultrymen. In 
either case there is every possibility of 
infection to be brought back to the feed 
dealers and thence distributed, uninten- 
tionally, to other poultry farms. 

“It is therefore apparent that feed 
dealers can do a great service to their 
poultry patrons by protecting them 
against infection which might be trans- 
mitted through old bags. We therefore 
earnestly request that the use of old 
bags be avoided in so far as possible. 
If it is necessary to use such bags, then 
they should be rendered as harmless as 
possible by disinfection. This may be 
done quite easily by soaking the bags 
for about 15 minutes in a 1-1000 solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury. Such 
bags should then be wrung out and 
dried before using.” 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 
ulation. RELIABLE deal- 


ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons:1: Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need. 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
3: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates. 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 
Has an abundant nursery space. 


Various The Best Yet 


VB ea Do 


GOOD DEALERS PROPOSITION. 


Standard 
Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wicke 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 
Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 


Coal ——— 
ra 
Burner 


Brooder 
Colony Stove 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa' capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success, Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer’s Favorite. 

Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
ters, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 

44 years atit 

Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices, 


Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
JW Myers, Pres. literature, 
4 RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER COW. > 
bai Reliable Becarse right y 
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Hay Department 


HAY ALL SOLD. 


Reno, Nrevy.—All hay in Nevada is sold. 
There is not five cars to ship out; too 
early to tell about coming crop.—Con- 
scolidated Warehouse Co. 


HAY NORMAL CROP. 


RICHLAND, INpD.—Hay is a normal crop 
of fair quality. About ten per cent has 
been marketed as the prices prevailing 
are not satisfactory to the producer.— 
W. Q. Collins. 


HAY MOSTLY USED ON FARMS. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Jan. 13.—There 
is very little hay produced in our 
immediate section for shipping. This 


is largely. a dairying country and 
most of the hay produced here is used 
on the farms. From information which 
we have received, we believe that dur- 
ing the past season the hay crop gen- 
erally throughout the eastern states was 
somewhat larger than normal but we do 
not have any information as to the 
amount that is still back in the farm- 
ers’ hands.—E£. W. Conklin & Son, per 
M. M. Rogers. 


NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION TO BE HELD 
AT CEDAR POINT. 


The directors of the National Hay As- 
sociation have again Selected the very 
popular convention center and famous 


ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 


summer resort of Cedar Point, Ohio (on 
Lake Erie) for the meeting place of its 
32nd Annual Convention, to be held July 
28-29-30th, 1925. This choice will no 
doubt meet with hearty approval by the 
majority of the membership of the Asso- 
ciation for it is centrally located and 
very accessible by boat, train, traction 
and automobile. 

The National Hay Association has al- 
ready been held seven times at Cedar 
Point and the records show the attend- 
ance has always been the largest of 
any of the many meeting points. The 
Convention last year would have ex- 
ceeded all records of attendance, had 
it not been for the tornado which passed 
through that particular vicinity just two 
days before the opening of the conven- 
tion. Reports were spread broadcast 
that Cedar Point was wiped off the map 
and many people who were driving 
through were turned back before they 
reached the resort. At that there 
were nearly 500 in attendance. Further 
announcements as to hotel and special 
railroad rates will be made later. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Excessive receipts caused a decline in 
the Chicago market, which was espe- 
cially apparent in the top grades of hay 
and in straw. The decline was not very 
much, considering the heavy receipts. 
Prairie hay was in good request under 
moderate offerings. Marsh hay was also 
wanted. Straw receipts were too heavy 
for the market to absorb without a de- 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A MESSAGE FOR YOU 


is contained in each advertise- 
ment appearing in the Price Cur- 
reut-Grain Reporter. Read it. It 
will pay you. 


| CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ui Solicits your business {'/ a) 
\ Hay Consignments t 
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iB 
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Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
ignmente solicited, Market Information furalshed. 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,"I1. 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 
HAY and STRAWVV 


74 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 
Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


Is a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


th & fom (om pany 


Bucciacise ehivnees 


Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


cline in price, and until country load- 
ing drops materially even lower prices 
may be expected. Demand continues for 
the medium grades of hay. Dark, foggy 


weather during the week interfered 
with buying as the hay could not be 
judged properly. 

Bridge & Leonard reports country 
loading very heavy, but the demand for 
medium grades is steady. If shipments 
continue heavy, some recession in values 
is expected. 

H. H. Whiteside, of the Chicago office 
of Federal Hay Inspection, is attending 
a preliminary hearing in Kansas City on 
alfalfa hay grades. Messrs. Parker and 
Wheeler are on from Washington con- 
ferring there in the preparation of ten- 
tative grades. The latter two men will 
then journey to the Pacific Coast hold- 
ing hearings en route with the grain 
trade. It is planned to prepare similar 


, federal grades on prairie hay thereafter, 


and Chicago, or in fact any large market 
in the Middle West, may, if they choose, 
hold hearings later on in submitting 
practical trade details’ bearing upon 
these grades before they are made per- 
manent. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

Ed W. Keefner has withdrawn from 
the Ralph A. Lowe Co., Inc., and en- 
gaged in the hay business for himself 
in Room 748, Live Stock Exchange 
building. 

President Newton C. Campbell and 
other newly-elected officers of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association 
were installed January 13. The stand- 
ing committees of 1924 were reap- 
pointed. V. K. Shellman was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer by a vote of the 
directors and Harold Masters was made 
assistant secretary. D. B. Tilson will 
head the transportation committee for 
another year. 

“In view of the enormous receipts of 
alfalfa this week, I think the Kansas 
City hay market proved the fitness of 
its title, ‘the greatest hay market in 
the world,’” said Lloyd Faris of the 
Faris Hay and Grain Co. “The decline 
was nominal. However, there would 
have been more recession, except that 
many dealers had sold hay _ short. 
Filling of these orders took a large 
part of the offerings. There was a bet- 
ter general demand, with alfalfa mills 
conspicuous buyers. 

Under the direction of W. A. Wheeler, 
in charge of the Hay, Feed and Seed 
Division, Department of Agriculture, 
and E. C. Parker, in charge of labora- 
tory work, there will be a conference in 
Kansas City during the entire week of 
January 19-24 on the formulation of 
federal grades for alfalfa hay. As stated 
by G. F. Kellogg, in charge of the 
Kansas City office of the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division, this meeting is not to 
involve a public hearing, though some 
prominent local hay dealers may be in- 
vited to, attend and give their views. 
Analytical work on federal grading has 
been done in Kansas City, Minneapolis 
and Washington. The chemists have 
not all reached the same conclusions. 
At the Kansas City meeting there will 
be a comparison of notes and an effort 
to reach an agreement. Public hear- 
ings on tentative grades will be held 
in March and April all over the United 
States, winding up in Kansas City. The 
grades, as finally adopted, may take 
effect after the new crop begins to 
move. 


HAY RATE VICTORY FOR 
KANSAS CITY. 


Officials of the Kansas City Hay Deal- 
ers’ Association were notified January 
13 from Washington that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had decided the 
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We have a steady demand for 


Grain—Mill Feed—Hay 


LICHTENBERG & SON. 
Detroit, Mich. * 


HAY and OATS 


SHIPPERS 


CALLIARI BROS. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Ask for quotations - Fancy Mill Oats, Screenings 


502 Corn 
Exehange 
ar me 


ORTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 
Write op 


HAY Shippers  Ovvtations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY { 


“Mississippi Valley’ hay rate case al- 
most entirely in favor of the western 
shippers. The contention of the rail 
roads, supported by St. Louis, Cairo 
and Memphis hay interests, for an ad- 
vance in the Kansas City proportional 
rate to Memphis and the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi river regions of $1 a ton was 
denied, except in the case of the New 
Orleans-Mobile group. This means that 
the rate of 24c per cwt. to the Mem- 
phis gateway will stand, and Kansas 
City dealers were most interested in 
this feature of the case. More hay 
moves from Kansas City in this direc- 
tion than in any other. 

The. fight was begun when the rail- 
roads announced a new tariff, effective 
July 25, 1924. It was one of the most 
bitter in the history of the hay trade, 
resulting in a petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a suspension 
of the advanced rate. A four-day hear- 
ing was held in Kansas City, beginning 
September 8, before an examiner of the 
Commission. J. H. Tedrow, transpor-. 
tation commission for the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, and Newton C, 
Campbell, president of the Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association, resisted the 
proposed advance. Railroad attorneys 
and representatives of the St. Louis 
Cairo and Memphis hay dealers were on 
the other side. Pending the decision 
the raise in rates was suspended to De 
cember 14 and then to February 14. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market developed a weakel 
tone during the week Jan. 12-17, accord 
ing to the Department of Agriculture 
Country offerings were more libera 
while the demand was practically un 
changed so that more pressure was re 
quired to move the arrivals. 

Timothy was weaker at most market) 
and prices averaged slightly lower. Ar 
rivals at Boston were fully equal ti 
buyers needs on a dull market. Stock 
were increasing at New York and price} 
declined at about $1 per ton. Heavie 
receipts weakened the market at Pitts 
burgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago, whil) 
the St. Louis market was dull. Stock 
of timothy in southern markets cor, 
tinued light with demand only fail 
High grade hay was in best demand a 
southeastern points while good timoth 
moved readily from Kansas City t 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Alfalfa ruled steady. Good alfalf 
was wanted at Chicago. Receipts wer 
moderate at Omaha and the market wa) 
steady. Milling alfalfa made up th 
bulk of the receipts although there wa’ 
a fair volume of dairy quality hay. © 

The Kansas City market was pract 
cally unchanged with increased shij) 
ments to southern points offsetting th 
arrivals of Wyoming alfalfa which Tr 
sulted from a special freight rate 0 
this hay. This alfalfa is eagerly take. 
by the mills on account of its color. 

Good quality prairie ruled steady t 
firm. Offerings were light at Chicag. 
and top grades were in demand. Stock 
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vere light at Minneapolis and St. Paul 
ind some dealers were trying for Neb- 
vaska hay. Prairie was steady at 
Jmaha with moderate receipts and the 
lemand was expected to increase with 
pring farm work. Good hay was mov- 
ng readily at Kansas City with a slight- 
y more active shipping demand while 
he stock yards were taking fair 
mounts. 


HAY MARKETS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Jan. 17.—Moderate demand and increased 
novement resulted in a slightly easier tone 
o the hay market during the week; the 
veather was less severe and the demand 
‘eflected the decreased consumption. 
Timothy—wNo. 1, $18; No. 2, $17. 
Mixed, different grasses—No. al $16.50; 
Yo. 2, $15. 

Clover mixed—No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $12.50. 
baa ay og INO: 3, $16: No. 3 
Midland—No. 1, $13.50; No. 2, $11. 
Packing hay, $8. 

Straw—Rye, $9.50; oat, $9; wheat, $8.50. 

Alfalfa—No. 1, $24; standard, $20; No. 


» $17 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 15.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
alfalfa, $19.50@20 ton; valley timothy, $19 
220; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
lover, $16.50@17.50; oat, $19@20; oat and 


etch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8 
NEW YORK. 
- Jan. 15.—The New York Hay Exchange 


\ssn. has issued the following report with 
atest quotations: 

Hay. Straw. 
teceipts for weék, tons . 1,489 18 
teceipts last week ......... 1,023 31 
teceipts from Sept. 1........ 27,544 358 


Arrival of carlots at all market points 
vere heavier during the week. Lighter 
rading prevailed, principally the result 
f difficult trucking. The slippery condi- 
ion of the streets retarded movement, and 
1 consequence sales, with the result that 
fferings and available supply show an in- 
rease. This condition affected prices, 
ausing the level of values to sag approxi- 
lately $1 per ton. 

Stocks at Manhattan consist of about 
mn average assortment of large and small 
ales, with prices about $1 apart, whereas 
t Brooklyn small bales at the moment are 
omparatively lighter and values there on 
irge and small sizes are about even on 
ae better grades, with lower quality small 
alling under large. Straw situation is un- 
hanged, 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
allow: Timothy—No. 1, $27; No. 2, $24@ 
3; No. 3, $22@23. Light clover mixed— 
To. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $22@23; No. 3, $20 
. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $29@ 
Bi o 2, eee Sh eas 1, $24@25; 
i $22@23: 3, $20@21. Heavy grass 
iixed No. it. S281. Rye straw, $15@16. 


MILWAUKEE. ‘° 


Jan. 17,—Due to continued poor demand 
rices in the Milwaukee hay market closed 
pproximately $1 lower. Receipts were 
ght. Current quotations, per ton, are: 
‘o. 1 timothy, $16@17; No. 2 timothy, $14 
115; No. 1 mixed, $15@15.50; No. 2 clo- 
ar mixed, $13@14; sample hay, $8@10; 
arsh feeding, $12; packing, ee eS straw, 
.0@10.50; oat straw, $10@10 


KANSAS CITY. 


Jan. 17.—A wonderful influx of alfalfa, 
liefly from Nebraska and Kansas, was 
ainly responsible for a new high total of 
ly receipts for the season this week. 
ame and wild hay offerings aggregated 
9 cars, or 249 more than a week ago. 
he total a year ago was 579 cars. Ac- 
wrding to the record, the biggest previous 
eek’s receipts since harvest was 856 cars, 
_the latter part of October. 

The market handled 677 cars of alfalfa 
} compared with 474 a week ago and 297 
year ago. Farmers evidently regarded 
‘evailing prices, built up during light pre- 
dliday runs, as satisfactory. Fortunately 
e rush of offerings found many shippers 
ith January contracts to fill. There was 
vod buying for this account and also by 
falfa mills and other purposes. Prices 
‘ld up remarkably. Though trade was 
ow at times, the market declined only 
e to $1.50 a ton, with the greatest loss 
. select dairy. 

There were 195 cars in the receipts of 
airie, showing an increase of 12, as com- 
Ted with the previous week’s movement. 
iis variety had a recession of 50c to $1 
ton. Demand was limited to the stock 
rds and other local interests and a few 
ippers. The best trade was on Friday. 
Including timothy, clover mixed and clo- 
r, the arrivals of tame hay other than 
falfa were 97 cars. Timothy from Mis- 
uri predominated. Fair buying was re- 
rted and prices ruled unchanged. Ship- 
ents were mostly southward. 

Twenty- nine cars of straw were dumped 
to the market, but a majority had been 
ught to arrive. The price broke $1 a 
1 in the disposal of offerings. A fair de- 
and developed on the decline, with stock 
rds people the best buyers. 

Sarlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
lows per ton, f. 0. b. Kansas City: 
‘Alfalfa—Select St: ree Reece: 


Prairie—No. 1 $10@11.50: No. 9@10; 
3, $7.50@9; ete, $6 x Ms 
‘an Testes 50@17. ‘50; 
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Clover casper ts ote 50@17; No. 1, 
$15@16; No. 2, $12@14 
Clover—No. 1, se@is. “No. 2, $12@15.50. 
Straw—Wheat, $8.50. 


MEMPHIS. 


Jan. 17.—Receipts of hay increased to 112 
cars last week, but outgoing movement 
continues light. The trade is buying little 
as stocks are getting larger and consumers 
are not taking as freely as expected. Quo- 
tations for timothy are nominally un- 
changed at $24@24.50 for one, $23@23.50 for 
standard, and $22 for two. Higher grade 
alfalfas are unchanged at $32 for choice 
and $31 for No. 1, but standard eased 
slightly to $28 and No. 2 is without change 


at $23@23.50. 
CINCINNATI. 


Jan. 20.—The hay market displayed con- 
siderable activity during the week, and 
though somewhat easier and lower showed 
a good increase in the volume of business 
transacted. Receipts were much _iarger, 
but they came on a comparatively bare 
market and were practically all absorbed. 
Shipping interests particularly enjoyed an 
improved trade, and while the demand was 
mostly for immediate delivery, the in- 
creased offerings of a better class of hay 
also allowed filling of more contracts for 
January shipments. A slight decrease in 
the number of out-of-town orders noted 
at the close, indicating that the pressing 
needs of consumers were fairly supplied, 
but as hay is the most economical article 
of feed on the market a continued good 
demand can be expected. Unexpected 
large receipts recently delayed in transit 
eave the market an easy tone on Satur- 
ay. 

Timothy—No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 2, $16@ 
17; No. 3, $14@15; threshed, $10@12; no 
grade, $11@13. No. 1 heavy clover mixed, 
$16@17. No. 1 light clover mixed, $17.50@ 
18. Clover mixed—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 2, 
$14@15; no grade, $11@13. Clover—wNo. 1, 
$17.50@18; No. 2, $15@16; no grade, $10@ 
12. Second cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $26@28; 
No. 2, $22@24. First cutting alfalfa—No. 


1, $18@20; No. 2, $16@18. Sound sample 
grassy hay, $13@15. Straw—Wheat, $10.50 
@11.50; oats, $10@11; rye, $12@13. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 17.—The hay market is very quiet, 
but supplies of desirable qualities are small 
and choice grades exceed quotations. Straw 
is dull but steadily held under light re- 
ceipts. Hay (Federal grades): Timothy 
—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $18 
@19; sample, $10@12. Light Clover Mixed 
—No. 1, $20@21; No. 2,:\$17@18; No. 3, $12 
@14. Medium Clover Mixed—No. 1, $17@ 
18; No. 2, $14@15. Heavy Clover Mixed— 
No. 1, $16@17. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$19.50@20. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $15@ 


16; No. 2, $14@15; wheat, $15@16; oat, $15 
@16. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jan. 17.—Under light receipts of the bet- 


ter grades of timothy and choice light clo- 
ver mixed hay and a fair demand for such 
descriptions, the local market is firmer, and 
an element contributing to the firmness is 
the falling off in receipts of hay from near- 
by country points by motor trucks, the bad 
condition of snow-covered country roads 
having made hauling almost impossible. 
Low grade and inferior hay is dull and 
overlooked. 

Straw of 
unchanged. 


all kinds in light receipt and 
Quotations: Timothy—No. 2, 
$21@21.50; No. 38, $17@19. Light Clover 
Mixed—No. 1, $19.50@20; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $19@19.50; No. 2 clover, ee & 
Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; No 
wheat, $12@13; No. 1 oat, $13@14. 


OMAHA. 


Jan. 17.—Prairie hay: Receipts much 
heavier. Demand only fair. Prices slightly 
lower. Alfalfa hay: Receipts continue to 


increase. Arrivals moving fairly well, but 
heavy receipts causing slight recessions in 
prices. Prices below are for carload lots: 
Upland Prairie—No. 1, $12@12.50; No. 2, 
$9.50@11; No. 3, $8@9. Midland prairie 
No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9@10; No. 3, 
$7@8. Lowland prairie—No. 1, $9@10; No 

2, $7@8. Alfalfa—Choice, $20@21; No. 1, 
$18.50@19.50; standard, $15.50@18; INO.) °2; 
$14@15; No. 3, $12.50@13.50. Straw—Oat, 
$7.50@8; wheat, $7@7.50. 


DULUTH. 


Jan. 17.—Trade in hay was nothing to 
brag about, according to dealers. Feeders 
bought in moderate lots and the higher 
grades only were wanted. Receipts of hay 
from the country continued light, but they 
were enough to cover needs. Quotations 
Tim- 


per ton are unchanged, as follows: 
othy—No. 1, $17; No. 2, $15. Mixed tim- 
othy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12. Prairie—No. 
1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. Midland— 
No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw—Rye, $9;, 
oat, $8.50. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Jan. 17.—The receipts of hay were mod- 


erate for the week; invoices are more nu- 
merous however, with the demand gov- 
erned to a considerable extent by the offer- 
ings of farmers in Allegheny and surround- 
ing counties. 

It is predicted by those in a position to 
know that 25% less hay will be shipped 
into this market compared with last- year 
because of the unusual yield of hay in this 
territory. 

The demand for mining hay is steady 
owing to the slightly better feeling in the 
coal business and the large consumers 
here are continually replenishing’ their 
stocks at the market as far as their sto- 
rage will permit; no particular change is 
looked for at the moment unless we should 
experience a considerably increased move- 
ment, which is not likely. No change in 
prices. Hay receipts, 139; straw, 13. 


TOLEDO. 


Jan. 19.—Hay trade shows improvement 
for the first time in many weeks. Priceg 
remain unchanged but dealers look for an 
advance if receipts do not increase. Farm- 
ers are advised to sell at present prices as 
stocks are liberal and spring not far away. 
The demand which is now appearing comes 
from sections where the crop was not large 
and may be enough to reduce stocks to 
some extent. 

Prices for the past week were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $15; No. 2 timothy, 
$138; No. 1 light clover mixed, $14; No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $13; No. 1 clear clo- 
ver, $13; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $17; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $23; sound dry 
wheat straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, 
$9.50 per ton f. o. b. Toledo. 


CHICAGO. 


Jan. 19.—Receipts and shipments of hay 
in tons in the Chicago market for the week 


ending Jan. 17, also total receipts and 
shipments from Jan, 1, follow: 

Jan. 17, Jan. 10, Jan. 19, 

9 1925. 1925. 1924. 

Week’s, receipts.... 4,776 2,684 3,019 
Week’s shipments.. 158 198 172 
Rets. since Jan. 1.. 9,584 4,808 6,273 
Shpts. since Jan, 1. 569 411 482 


Receipts were liberal and market lower. 
Arrivals Monday morning, 87 cars timothy, 
2 alfalfa, 6 prairie, 2 packing and 23 straw. 
Demand for hay was fair but straw was 
slow, with much left over. 


g No.1. No. 2 No. 3. 
dip ventefdaa de oO ee ear $21@23 $17@20 $13@16 
Timothy and Clover— 

Light mixed..... 20@22 16@18 14@15 

Heavy mixed.... 17@19 15@16 13@14 
Timothy and Grass— 

Light mixed..... 20@21 16@17 14@15 

Heavy mixed.... 17@18 15@16 13@14 
LSA: as See ee ee 17@18 14@16 13@14 
Grass mixed... 6% 18@19 15@16 13@14 
7-WiEy ie ie Scie eee 14@25 PAG)oe ova @sae 

Prairie—Ill., Ind., Wis., Kas., Neb., Mo. 
ne Okla. feeding, $12@18; packing, $11@ 

Bra vet $12@13; oat, $10@11; wheat, 
$9@10 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Jan. 19.—The receipts of hay on both 

sides of the river were quite heavy today. 


.The market is on the decline and in buy-— 


ers’ favor, even best qualities easier. Look 

for a little lower market rest of week. 
Clover—Choice qualities in fair demand; 

medium and lower grades very dull. 
Alfalfa — Best qualities wanted at full 


Pe ia eae grades in fair demand. 
Prairie — Market cleaning up; No. 1 
steadier; low grades hard to place. 


Straw “Steady. 


No. i timothy, $23@24; standard timothy, 


$20@22; No. 2 timothy, $16@18; No. 3 and 
whl pe $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $i8@ 
20; No. 2 clover mixed, $16@17; heavy 
mixed, $15@18; No. 1 clover, $18@19; No. 2 
clover, $15@17; threshed hay, $12@14; 


choice alfalfa, $26@28; No. 1 alfalfa, $23@ 


25; standard alfalfa, $20@22; No. 2 alfalfa, 
$17@19; No. 1 prairie, $15@16; No. 2 prai-— 
rie, $13@14; rye straw, $9@10; wheat 
straw, $8.50@9.50. 

——_ 


R. E. DEANS DIES. 


The many friends in the trade will 
regret to learn of the death of R. E. 
Deans of Atlanta, Ga., at his home on 


Jan. 9th after an illness of-° several 
months. Mr. Deans was a wholesale 
broker in hay, grain, flour, feed and 


cottonseed products and was well and 
favorably known to the trade. He was 
a member of the Grain Dealers National 
Ass’n. and the National Hay Ass’n. It 
is gratifying to know, however, that 
the business will be continued under the 
name of G. C. Deans. The new man- 
agement will be headed by G. C. Deans 
who had been actively associated with 
his brother for many years and will be 
assisted by F. E. Taylor who also has 
had long and varied experience in the 
above lines.. While the guiding spirit 
and genial disposition of Mr. Deans will 
be greatly missed by his assistants, the 
new management is fully equipped and 
qualified to aggressively serve the best 
interests of the former patronage. 


N. Y. HAY AND GRAIN DEALERS 
MEET. 


At the mid-winter meeting of the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Syracuse on 
the 14th, means for assisting the Bureau 
of Farms and Markets to secure an 
appropriation from the Legislature, for 
use in inspection service, was given con- 
sideration as was also the proposal upon 
the part of the railways to change rates 
from a zone to a mileage basis. The 
board of directors selected Aug. 20 and 
21 as the date for the annual meeting 
and the Hotel Onondaga at Syracuse 
as the place. 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Solicited _T. i Pro Reta 
OMAHA, ep Ram on og 


FA caerteae er 


Bale Ties 


| 

i 
To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay ton- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings* Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 


Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement | 


for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


Company 


Chicago New York 


American Steel & Wire 


IN CARLOADS OR LESS 


Single Loop, Annealed or Galyan- 
ized for every use. 


Prompt shipment from our 
factories located in 


Rochester, Pu. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NICHOLS WIR, SHEET & HDW. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


See 
CASH PRICES OF LARD. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of contract lard at Chicago 
for a series of years (fractional ‘4c 
omitted) : 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918 
Jan. 11.05 10.92 8.60 12.62 22.50 22.47 23.50 
12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.45 23.77 25.40 
Feb. 10.92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.75 22.05 25.40 
11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 26.62 
Mar. 10.50 9.25 10.388 11.00 19.62 25.50 25.32 
10.92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 28.60 26.47 
Apr. 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 24.53 
10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 25.90 
May 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 23.67 
10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 25.62 
June 10.17 10.65 11.25 9.22 20.00 33.50 23.87 
10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 35.85 25.35 
July 10.80 10.27 10.62 10,50 17.80 33.72 25.50 
13.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 26.82 
Aug. 13.17 10.42 11.37 10.22 17.90 27.20 26.40 
14.02 11.95 10.22 12.12 18.90 33.65 26.90 
Sept. 13.15 11.82 10.05 9.65 18.35 23.95 26.65 
14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 28.10 27.12 
Oct. 14.10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50 26.75 25.00 
17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 29.57 27.12 
Nov. 14.30 12.85 10.40 8.50 18.45 23.87 26.25 
15.387 14.25 12.37 9.70 20.00 27.60 27.30 
Dec. 15.10 11.70 10. 35 8.50 12.62 22.12 23.50 
16.92 12.50 11.75 8.80 17.50 24.00 26.62 
Year 10.15 10.25 8.60 8.50 12.62 22.05 23.50 
16.92 14.25 12.35 13.30 24.45 35.85 27.30 
Aver. 12.68 11.45 10.86 10.52 19.62 28.41 25.65 


—- — 


HAY SHORTAGE IN COLORADO. 


Feeders in the territory surrounding 
Brush, Colo., are short of hay on ac- 
count of insufficient moisture last year. 
There are many sheep and lambs on 
feed in this section this year, but few 
have been shipped out so far. There 
are also quite a few cattle being fed 
and, contrary to conditions in most 
places, enough corn is available to take 
care of them. Alfalfa is selling from 
$10 to $17 a ton, according to quality. 


NEW ALBANY PACKING COM- 
PAN 


Slaughtering operations have been 
started in the new plant of the Albany 
Packing Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., which 
was recently organized with Fred M. 
Tobin, of the Rochester Packing Co. as 
president. This plant is considered one 
of the most modern in the country. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


business was slow. While the run of 
hogs in the early part of the week was 
light and prices advanced sharply, in- 
creased receipts later carried: values off 
materially toward the last. There are 
more good packing hogs coming which 
accounts for the increased manufacture 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago Dro- 
vers Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


of product, particularly of lard. - 


The fresh meat trade is 
there is a large consumpt 
product. 


active and 
ion of hog 


The range of prices for week, the De- 
cember range and range previous to De- 


Past week..... $9.10 $10.45 $ 9.10 $18.10 : 
Previous week. 9.20 "10.20 " 8.75 17.30 cember follow: 

tb es ee Oo 9.60 hb 1.80 ©2880 7———__Close——__,, 
Cp eS 2 nara fe 9.25 8.15 {75 ~~ 13.66 Jan.17,Jan.10,Jan.19, 
MR h wt 5 5 sere 6.90 7.80 6.75 12.75° Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
LCC ae ees 8.55 9.45 5.15 10.55 Janv. tence $16.60 $15.75 $16.10 $15.90 $11.67 
GAD ok. ee 13.65 15.25 12.20 19.65 Dec, rng LOM Osean eee ee ee 
Pre. INE ep bab, le Dieters ce ettiete a on averee 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.60 $ 9.55 $ 7.85 $13.95 Mar. dé 16.87 15.97 16.62 16.20 11.52 
—— pens mngen Tete Rares ahaciley aves 
} re. rng.. , : Ae Mee wa 53 
CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. May janes 17.10 16.20 16.90 16.45 11.65 
i e “ Dec, TNE Fal FG 24 LO. 0 care ee We wera meaner 
CuicaGo, Jan. 19.—Active trading with “ay rng.. 15.50 12.6216..... ae 
a wide range of prices with heavy liq- ULY seers Ur or emp ease, CSCC! SOCK 
uidation by longs and covering by shorts, es: es ile Ae: ee 
combined with large supplies of hogs Sept, 20...) 2265 vee. eode 

the leading feature. Closing trades were Pee. ee 18.00 17.25 . 
at nearly the best of the week with lard short Ribs—- Spe : 7 i 
futures up 20 to 45c, short ribs 27% to san iven Petree 14.95 9.87 
2he i r ec. rng 5 Bate ptigee dain: ae 
42%6¢ and bellies unchanged to 5c Pres anes. 1s OO tte ieee 
higher. Mayors om 15.90 15.50 15.72 15.45 9.95 
There was one line of 5,000,000 lbs. Dec. rng.. 16.75 13.85 ..... see sees 
liquidated covered which was said to be pre a ee 12.75 de die Ghee BoE 

for a packer, while the lard was sup- Jan. .. 17.25 16.75 16.87 16.87 9. 
plied by various holders who were tak- Dec. rng.. 15.75 14.00) ..... ..20. eens 
* i « /UB.625612 OTe ie er aeinteel ticle 
ing profits. On all weak spots good buy- Fre, ™S-- THO ios itot i6 Tb 
ing appeared and apparently some of the ‘Dec. rng.. 16.95 14.85 ..... ie ie sa 
packers there were covering short sales Pre. rng.. 14.35 13.60 tee 


to get their money out of the market 
and replacing on sharp rallies. The 
manufacture of lard is increasing and 
Chicago stocks are piling up. On Nov. 
15, they were 37,296,000 lbs., an increase 
of 16,902,000 lbs., as compared with Jan. 
1, and a gain of 27,905,000 lbs. over the 
same time last year. 

A better continental demand for lard 
and meats was reported by a few of the 
packers, supplies being taken by stocks 
already abroad. Others, however, said 


LIVESTOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of livestock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 


sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past. weelt.. cea 339,348 74,209 77,960 
Preceding week...366,013 77,881 67,708 
Last years cero 309,287 76,022 93,585 

Shipments— 

Past week ne. se 82,599 23,970 18,896 
Preceding week...101,229 24,481 24,721 
Last iyeareeenccepn 85,266 24,248 37,851 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Jan. 19, 1925, as reported to Tur Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 

ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A, M, 
PODS 3 Ayer vires sels ote al ante $10.90 $10.50 $10.45 $10.90 $10.25 
BULK “Ol SALBS. 3c: scestee seinen 9.85-10.S80 9.90-10.35 9.75-10.35 10.25-10.85 9.50-10.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch, 10.40-10.90 10.25-10.50 10.05-10.45 10.70-10.90 10.00-10.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch, 9.65-10,80 10,10-10.45 = 9.65-10.40 10.60-10.90 9.75-10.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 9.00-10.35 9.25-10.35 9.25-10.25 9.50-10.70 9.25-10.00 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 7.75- 9.90 7.50-10.00 7.50- 9.80 8.50-10,25 8.00- 9.25 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.15-10.40  9,.85-10.00 9.75-10.00  9.85-10.00 9.35- 9.65 
Packing hogs, rough............ 9.75-10.15 9.75- 9.85  9.50- 9.75  9.50- 9.85 9.10- 9.35 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

MEd. -Chs ssc detes Toe eee 7.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.75 6.75- 9.25 7.00- 8.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

Re ATM a ODaEOEOG el! Gade ane 6.25- 7.50 6.00- 8.75 7.00- 8.00 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 10.04-217 Ib. 9.93-270.1b, LOMSD-2L Sry me tel iets once 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Clnded). 2. Saas tise tes o's eae 10.39-221 Ib. 10.16-228 Ib. 10.12-216 lb, 10.54-212 Ib... - ee ee 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 9.85-13.50 10.00-13.25 10.15-13.385 10,25-18.75 ......... 

Good .... 9.00-12.75 9.10-11.60 9.15-11.85  9.25-12.00 8.50-10.50 

Medium .. 7.50-10.60 7.00- 9.85 7.00-10.00 7.00- 9.25 6.00- 9.25 

Common 5.50- 7.50 5.00- 7.00  4.75- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 4.50- 6.25 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. 

Choice and prime 12.75-13.50 11,60-13.50 12.00-18.50 12:25-13.75 -....5.... 

GOOE -iiiele cc mgale «2 10,60-12.75 10.35-11.60 10.25-12.00 10.50-12.25 9.50-11.50- 

Meda occ ose hs 7.50-10.60  6.85-10.35  6.85-10.25 7.00-10.50 6.00- 9.75 

OOMINOW | 7% adn en hed 5.50- 7.50 00- 6.85 4.85- 6.85 4.75- 7.00 4.00- 6.00 

Canner and cutter 4.00- 5.50 3.35- 5.00 3.35- 4.65 3.00- 4.75 2.50- 4.00 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND < 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 Ibs. down)...... 9.75-13.00 9.25-12.25 9.35-12.35 9.25-12.00 §.50-11.25 
HEIFERS: 
yee ee sa UD )seaceee 7.25-11.00  6.65-10.25 6.85-10.85 6.25- 9.00 6.00- 9.25 
om.-med, (a WAS is ano stealecvers 4.50- 7,25 3.50- 6.65 3.75- 6.85 3.50- 6.25 5.00- 6. 
gona: 6.6 3.75- 6.8 3.50- 6.25 3.00- 6.00 

Sood and ‘Choices a. snes cae 5.40- 7.50 4.85- 6.75 4.85- 7.10 5.50- 7.25 4.75- 6,25 

Saget and medium.......... 3.65- 5.40 3.60- 4.85 3.75- 4.85 4.00- 5.50 3.25- 4.75 

Janner and cutter............ 2.50- 3.65 2.00- 8.60 2.25- 3.75 1.90- 4.00 2.25- 3. 
BULLS: ee rh ers 

foe es rena Ld excels) n 4.75- 6.75 4.50- 5.385 4.75- 5.50 5.00- 6.00 4.50- 6.25 

Jan,-med, (can.-bologna) ..... 3.25- 4.85 2.50- 4.50 2.85- 4.75 2.50- 5.0) 0- 4.5 
CALVES: ph ; ae Cree 

Med.-ch, (190 Ibs. down)...... §.25-12.25 T 2k f 7.50-10.50 7.00-138.00 5.00- 9.50 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)..... 5.50- 8,25 4.00- 7.2: 4.00- 7.50 4.00- 7.00 3.00- 5.00 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.00-12.00 5.5) 2t 5.25-10.25 5.50-12.50 4.00- 8.25 

Med,-ch, (260 Ibs. up)........ 4.75- 8.00 3.75-.7.25 4,00-. 8.00 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 

Cull-com, (190 lbs. UD) nce 3.75- T.00 2.50- 4.50 2.75- 4.75 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4,00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch, (750 lbs, up)... 4.50- 6.00  4.35- 8.00 ».00- 6.75 4.75- 7.00 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 4.00- 8.00 4.25- 8.00 4.50- 6.50 4.00- 6.75 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 8.00- 4.00 3.50- 4.25 3.00- 4.50 3.25- 4.00 
ida and heifers, com.-ch., 2.60- 5.50 2.75- 5.00 2.90- 4.50 2.25- 4.25 
Jalves, Common to choice........ 3.50- 7.75 BOF 20 Bee soothe 3.50- 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- ha 
tations on full-wooled basis): 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), med.-pr... 16.00-19.10 15.00-18,.25 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com...... 13.50-16.00 12.00-15.00 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 13.75-17.25 12 25-16.00 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), . i 

SUERLSODie tee vibes wx So vee 8.50-12.50 7,50-11.25, 

Ewes, com.-ch. ...........00020. 7.00-11.00 5.50-10,25 
Fe OE ons re iw ousiee vg 3.50- 7,00 2.25- 5.50 
eeding Sheep and Lambs ae: 

Stock): poems hd 
Feeding lambs, MOG Ch. tucks - 13.00-17.50 13,.75-16.50 14.75-17,.00 


Peer ereee 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEporRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 

Jan-.aze Jan. 19, 

1925. 1924. 
Chica zor -. sch. sie ose ve $10 290005800 2,637,800 
FOANSAB CACY: A. 76 b ww.vcrue 743,300 826,000 
South ‘Omaha 1. cee oe 767,200 692,500 
RG LAOUAS oi este eae cis 853,300 340,200 
South St. Joseph....... 541,300 489,600 
moianapolis 10% sc ankss 574,900 995,900 
Milwaukee le ees 212,200 213,100 
Ronan yt kates oie ote 288,700 340,400 
Cincinnati Vere. .cauccien 216,600 218,000 
OLCUM WA ya. with terceae 256,700 247,500 
Cedar Rapids’ 2s... 2... 217,800 232,900 
BioUx Clty ae wees cee cee 591,000 404,500 
Sih Paulin eee ee 1,028,200 939,200 
@leveland’ sya ie cencnae 342,600 430,600 
MAOUWAS VILE © onc ss chelsea sete 81,900 104,500 
Wichita Thieme cee 165,300 184,200 
metroit i. pacers 338,500 330,400 
Nebraska City? capac. 79,300 83,700 
Mort Worth :ierst.se. 85,900 94,500 
eiahoma Clty sass 78,900 91,800 
Above and all others..12,305,000 12,042,000 
For the' week......... 1,093,000 1,075,000 
Previous week ....... 1,212,000 1,073,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 205, 206, 
207, 212, 239; (228,221, 208) 211; 

Correction.—The slaughtering figures of 
the Fort Worth market for the weeks end- 
ing Dec. 27, Jan. 3 and Jan. 10 are in 
error. (They should have been, respec- 
tively, 56,800, 63,200 and 76,200. .This error 
occurred in adding 58,000 to the Dee. 20 
total, whereas it should have been 5,800, 
to bring the Dec. 27 figure up to date. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Fair trade and market higher, due to 


advance in grain and hog prices. Dull 
domestic and export shipping trade. 
Mess pork !. .caisanieneeae tose eee $32.00 
ard, round Votsitetce tees sarees 16.20 
Short ribs: ..53 ou eee ee 15.50 
DS. bellies sicad everest one het 17.25 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lIbs...... 16% @17 17 @18 
Ftams, 12-1470bseeee. 16%@17 17 @Ii8 
Ifams, 14-16) bs epee. 16%,.@17 17 @18 
Hams, 18-20 lIbs...... 20 @20% 19 @20% 
Skinned hams ....... 144%,@19% 14 @20 
IPACHICS.: Jo) Rietteeeree 10%@10% 11 @11% 
ISGUIGS «. Sis cic einteeneiee 19 @19% 174%@18% 
Pork) loins" .2.eceet eee ee -@16 
12301 tS ya ocieonpsenter ero we bar @15 
Dk. Shoulders 5 ch sete eee ee -@13 
Menderloin, Wifes! saree eaters -@45 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..12%-17 |Hams ...... 2134-2214 
Cl. Bellies...16 -17%|Sk. hums...2114-22 
Rib Bellies. .15%-17%4|Pienies ..... 16%4-17 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.191%4-19% 
S. Cl. Sds...15%-1 S. Cl. Sds...20 -20% 
Ex.S.C. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.C. Sds.1914-191% 
Plates, reg..12 —-..../Rgh. Sds....20 -2014 
LES: pede ae 11 - Bkfst. Bac..25 -25y 


LAMBS ON FEED JAN. 1. 


There was a decrease of about 163,000 
head or nearly four per cent in the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed January 
1, 1925, from the number January 1, 
1924, in the corn belt and western states, 
according to the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The estimated 
numbers were 4,081,000 this year and 
4,245,000 last. 


——— 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearances of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Jan. lf, Jan.A0y Jameros 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

ork, bbls) jase 290 600 1,970 
Pork, Ibssiiceee 55,100 114,000 374,300 
Meat, Ibs. - 17,295,000 14,577,000 17,232,000 
Total meat ...17,350,100 14,691,000 17,606,300 
1 to Oey Ps 14,197,000 27,325,000 16,572,000 
Total product..31,547,100 42,016,000 34,178,300 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points today and 
for the week thus far, with compari- 
sons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past week..272,000 1,174,000 289,000 1,735,000 
Prev. wk...304,000 1,233,000 259,000 1,796,000 


OS: Sa. « shee 278,000 1,129,000 308,000 1,715,000 
OAS Mews! G eissep 295,000 801,000 282,000 1,378,000 
die 4. he ety bee 258,000 751,000 300,000 1,305,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 


1925 626,000 2,801,000 609,000 4,036,000 
8 a. swale) 5.9 724,000 2,928,000 800,000 4,452,000 
LOREM penieat 763,000 2,715,000 782,000 4,260,000 


: January 21, 1925. 
MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. ' 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Jan. 17, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. — 

Chicago 74,209 23,970 76,022 24,245 
St. Louis 22,086 9,445 20,052 7,496 
Kansas City 50,569 19,146 48,482 18,589 
Omaha 33,983 9,336 39,458 12.497 
St. Joseph 11,823 3,489 14,555 4,052. 
Sioux City 17,450 6,224 13,650 7,699 
Taseglias se 210,120 71,610 212,219 74,581 
TAN LO es 228,554 77,336 212,198 80,8007 
Other Markets. 7 

Fort Worth 21,643 4,115 22,779 3,207 
Cleveland 5,239 834 5,855 574 
St. Paul 22,508 3,760 22,557 5,094 
Wichita 7,629 4,736 6,424 4. 656R 
Indianapolis 12,032 5,911 10,256 5,267 
Cincinnati 5,303 1,300 4,914 1,630 
Louisville 3,085 1,235 4,213 1,965 
Milwaukee 13,098 483 11,070 472 
Okla. City 8,409 1,844 6,687 1,510. 
Fariamel ; aki 98,946 24,218 94,755 24,375 
TatieclO ee 115,532 25,376 104,438 25,615 
a 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


— 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 17, 1925 and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PricE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: : 


¢ 


« 
+ 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 7 

Chicago 339,348 82,599 309,287 85.266 
St. Louis 106,785 38,560 121,715 50,583 
Kansas City 94,331 26,920 103,295 31,418 
Omaha 117,509 26,690 97,956 14,903 
St. Joseph 60,734 gfe I ga 60,003 9,012 
Indianapolis 81,545 29,744 77,954 = 27,629" 
Cincinnati 29,933 10,102 34,481 12,555 
Louisville 8,224 860 9,157 3,634 
Sioux City 126,485 60,563 81,908 31,692 
SOU McweL 7.2, cssher 964,894 287,749 895,756 266,692 
ae Owe 996,822 308,950 857,237 269,995 
Other Markets. . 

Fort Worth 11,292 535 14,214 1,187 
Cleveland 32,187 8,096 33,083 6,051 
St. Paul 11,168 18,618 110,289 23,190 
Milwaukee 25,377 1,147 29,412 1,076. 
Wichita 17,206 303 18,043 1,055 
Okla. City 8,480 101 6,803 9195 
Wane hl aac ss 105,710 28,800 211,844 33,478 | 
perme CLO; a 257,822 57,728 258,112 44,1269 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 17, 1925 and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 4 

Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpr=.. 


1925. 1925, 1924. 1924.9 
Chicago 77,960 18,896 93,585 37,850 
Kansas City 26,350 4,941 27,727 4,810 
St. Louis 6,929 816 4,996 334 
Omaha 44,187 7,805 59,794 17.70 
St. Joseph 22,514 1,686 25,790 2,07) 
Sioux City 16,116 4,071 10,793 5,340 
Fort Worth 6,599 5,266 6,810 4,031 
St. Paul 23,279. 16,958 6,759 63 
Cleveland 8,131 5,393 6,962 2,66 
Cincinnati SOL See 1,432 445 
Louisville 140) Sone 132 14% 
Indianapolis 1,066 419 1,996 702 
Milwaukee 581 Ase eae 845 * io. ei = 
Wichita 1,340 921 362 66 
Okla. City 90°. cece 54 1 
“EES CTS Wy eae 236,083 67,167 248,037 76,822 
Sie aye Re se 204,513 54,886 250,690 70,430 


—__—~s— ‘ 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and ship. | 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 10, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1923: | 


For Since Oct. Same tim 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1923. 
Cut meats, 

ADS ess /epeme > 7,827,000 76,590,000 31,129,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 8,918,000 76,323,000 48,283,000 
_ Shipped— 

Cut meats, 

LDR (eh as. ones 17,597,000 187,307,060 195,944,000 

Lard, Ibs.... 8,198,000 122,103,000 119,575,000 


oo ——_—____—_ a 
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M. W. Samuels & Co. 


Announce the opening of their 
new offices 
Z3MSosslcas Salles St: 
Suite 685 
Iilinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Central 2228 


LU ee = 


We Solicit Your Business in 


Branch ‘Office,'Congress Hotel 
TTON—SUGAR 


EE Lee 


=Grain, Cotton & Provisions Futures 
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Grain Trade Review Legal 


and _ Transportation Established 1880 


Grain Market Summary Matters 
The Letter Box Field Seeds JAM ES E. BENNETT & CO. 


Wallace’s Farmer Replies 332 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
Hee sage _ RECEIVERS 
Iowa Farmers’-Grain Dealers’ 


Meeting Alfalfa WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


WICHI 4 SL we earo * OnE MA Cry MILW, UKEE 
Some Good Advice Terminal Market News I Ta NDIANAPOL ORLAHO LWA 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 
City Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


Coast Grain Pri 
rices Hay Markets FUTURE ORDERS SOLICITED FOR ALL MARKETS 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 
material handling problems which has been acquired 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


Salem Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Buffalo Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-60 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 
GALVESTON 


KANSAS CITY 
TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


WHEAT RUNS ON HIGH. 


Well, Old Top: Nearly every week 
the grain market goes right on up 
through a cloud of bearish figures and 
records of past performances dug up 
from the graveyard by the bears. Every 
week since figures were available on 
world’s crop conditions our house, as 
well as myself, have been trying to tell 
you the last half of 1924 and early 1925 
grain market is a special eight-cylinder 
bull model, put together by world’s con- 


_ ditions and would climb to the $2 mark 


on high. It kept on climbing right 
through September and December deliv- 
eries without any chains, through a reg- 
ular downpour of wheat, both from this 
country and Canada; and with Russia 
hungry (instead of having a surplus), 
in the writer’s humble opinion we should 
not be afraid of the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia crop movements disturbing con- 
ditions very much. With our visible de- 
creasing the way it is the domestic sit- 
uation is strong enough to sustain mar- 
kets and there is a better chance of 
May wheat in K. C. going out over the 
$2 mark than under.—Tod Sloan, B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
———— ee 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ Assn. 
will be held at Minneapolis on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 5, 1925, at the new Nicollet 
Hotel. 

The forenoon session will begin at 
9:30 o’clock. At 1 o’clock a luncheon 
will be served by the hotel management. 
Immediately following the luncheon the 
program will be carried out. 

This will be an interesting and in- 
structive meeting and every grain deal- 
er that can possibly do so should at- 
tend. The Cooperative Marketing Law 
will be discussed by a grain man who 
has run up against the working of the 
law. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram are of vital importance to the 
grain trade of the Northwest. 


‘ Morning Session. 
9:30 a. m.—President’s address, 
Crandall, Mankato, Minn. 

10 a. m.—Appointment of committees. 

Afternoon Session. 

1 p. m., luncheon, New Nicollet Hotel. 

1—Address, E. S. Woodworth, Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2—"“My Experience with the Cooperative 
Marketing Law,” O. A. Radke, Le Sueur 
Center, Minn. 

3—‘‘Some Legal Phases of the Minne-— 
sota Cooperative Marketing Law,’’ Joseph 
N. Moonan, Waseca, Minn. 

4—‘‘The Market Quotations of the Grain 
Bulletin,’ F. R. Durant, Minneapolis, Minn. 

5—‘'The Minnesota Storage Law,” J. T. 
Probstfield, Supervisor, wocal Grain Ware- 
house Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 

6—Reports of committees. 

7—Election of officers. 


A reduced rate of a fare and a half 
has been granted by ail! railroads dur- 
ing the week of the auto show. Be sure 
and secure a certificate when you buy 
your ticket. A receipt will not answer 
the purpose. 


You will be most cordially welcome 
to attend our meeting whether or not 
you are a member of the association.— 
F. E. Crandall, President; E. H. More- 
land, Secretary. 


Ep 7 EL; 


GRAIN WEIGHING IN ‘AFRICA. 


In a recent test of three Richardson 
dustproof automatic grain shipping 
scales, in use by the Cape Town ele- 
vator of the South African Railways & 
Harbors, each scale being set to weigh 
6,000 pounds, and 20 drafts being made 
on each seale, a discrepancy of but 7% 
pounds in a total of 360,000 was found, 
or about 1/480 of one per cent. 

PRRs ee. BF” I 

The Chicago office of the Chase Bag 
Co. has been considerably enlarged, now 
occupying rooms 712 and 7138 in the 
Woman’s Temple. The former office of 


the Milwaukee Bag Co. was in this 
building, located, however, in another 


room, and the former office of the Chase 
Bag Co. and other Chicago branch offices 
of those bag concerns entering into the 
Chase Co. have been consolidated at the 
above address. 
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For Grain Dealers 


Hundreds of dealers have found that 
weights can be easily and economi- 
cally obtained with Type ‘“‘S”’ Scales. 
They are made in capacities for the 
largest hauling equipment—an item 
of great importance now that auto 
trucks are being so widely used by 
farmers. 


There is so much to be told about 
this wonderful scale that it cannot be 
described in detail here. Send the 
coupon for complete information and 
the booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Scales.”’ 


greater accuracy—longer life 
with the Type“S’ Auto Truck Scale 


HE Type “S” principles of design were first 

proved in railroad truck scale service. Undoubt- 
edly this is the most severe test that could be given 
—exposed to weather, weighing tremendous loads, 
subject to jar and shock. The results surpassed all 
expectations. The Type “S” is more accurate...and it 
remains accurate under the most severe requirements. 


The record was repeated in large capacity grain 
hopper scales. Here the Type “S” conquered a field 
where the minutest accuracy and constancy is re- 
quired. The superiority was almost unbelievable—in- 
stallation was more economical, operation was easier, 


and weights could be recorded with absol -te certainty. Mail the Coupon for this 
And now, in auto truck service, the Type “S” again Instructive Booklet 
offers new standards of accuracy and dependability. 

Our engineers will be glad to give you facts and fig- a 4 


ures and show you results other users have ob- 
tained. Or mail the coupon for the interesting 
book, “A Talk on Scales.” 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


New York Chicago 
Broome and Lafayette Streets 900 South Wabash Avenue 


and more than forty other principal cities in the United States =) se te 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, Dept. S-D-1 | 
900 South Wabash Avenue, | 
Chicago | 
Broome and Lafayette Streets, | 
New York | 
Please send your booklet, “A Talk on I! 
Scales,’’ also Type ‘“‘S” specifications |! 
and full information about the econ- | 
omy of Type ‘‘S” Scales in weighing | 
motor trucks. | 

| 

I 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 

Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineerins & 
_ Construction Co.,. Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Millis Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 


Western Grain Dealeis 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Seeretary 
WRITE FOR INFO2ZMATION 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, shop wom, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 
mills can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


RENEWABLE 
BOTTOM 


1 Kewanee section to wear out 12 

1e bottoms are made from a special 

wh and long wearing. If you 

wore out é ttoms every year the replace- 
ment cost e little—renewable bottoms for 
8” size ant cents. And 


Kewanee Smplemont Company 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
| expensiveness and great adaptability 


j. Iry a few prepaid at these prices; 


} 2,000, 75¢; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
' 3 O. B. Buffalo. balk 100,000 
| clips, $15.00. 
~_ ___‘ _/ THEBLACKHALLCO. Buffalo, KN. Y. 
Vous Life Size 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Qus. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of yourbest prospective custom- 
ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


99% pepe ey 5 Seach 


ould Coffea St Louis 


BEANS AND PEAS WANTED. 


WANTED BEANS AND PEAS — Low 
germination and cull stock. Also seed ref- 
use and sweepings. Submit samples. PORT 
HURON STORAGE & BEAN CO., Port 
Huron, Mich. 


GRAIN FOR SALE. 
KAFIR—CANE. 


White Kafir, Red Top or Sumach Cane 
Seed in carlots. THE L. C. ADAM MERC, 
co., Cedar Vale, Kansas. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
panda SAI AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Jan. 24 
(final 000 omitted): 

Jan.24, Jan.26, Jan. 24, Jan. 26, 


: 1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago cise. 1,414 1,308 54,138 40,821 
Sioux) Citviowee.s 100 144 3,760 3,902 
Milwaukee .... 238 32 12,892 13,639 
Minneapolis ...1,004 32 40,020 19,500 
Duluth]... oe. 280 56 19,932 2,826 
St.” Louis .. 46 os.1j020 774 16,644 17,544 
Toledo iss c.cee 108 111 4,907 2,373 
Wichita .i..06. DOT ta. ie 136)."2oede ae 
Detroit <2h eee 48 58 1,307 1,952 
Kansas City... 217 236 4,336 8,293 
Peoria B 214 6,276 7,615 
Omaha E 282 9,050 11,281 
Indianapolis ... 327 296 6,630 6,724 
St. Joseph../-.->- 38 18 1,115 1,086 

Total ........5,918 4,250 181,463 137,556 
Shipments ..3,658 3,560 85,585 96,811 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties_and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


HAY FOR SALE. 
ALFALFA and all kinds of hay. De- 
livered prices. HARRY D. GATES COM- 
PANY, Jackson, Mich. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Latest Type Strong 
Scott Pneumatic Air Dump, complete. 
WINTERS DUMP CO., 240 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GIBSON CORN CRACKER, practically 
new, for sale by THE BROOKS CO., Ft. 
Scott, Kansas. 


ELEVATOR AT AUCTION. 


BYRON, !ILL.—22,000 bushel, round vit- 
rified tile elevator, coal sheds and com- 
plete modern equipment to be sold at auc- 
tion on Saturday, January 31, 1925. Lo- 
cated on C. G. W. R. R. in good Stock, 
Grain and Dairy district of Illinois. Pop- 
ulation 1,000. For particulars address Ray 
Barrick, Sec., FARMERS GRAIN COM- 
PANY, Byron, Illinois. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — One hundred barrel fiour 
mill in very best of condition. All new ma-— 
chinery and new power plant. Engine of the 
finest and absolutely reliable. Have 20,000 
bushel capacity elevator and 6,000 barrei 
capacity fireproof warehouse. Excellent 
frame building for mill. Situated on the 
Mississippi River and Frisco Railroad in 
Missouri. Railroad spur running into the 
mill. A splendid bargain. Address MILL, 
care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Brokers in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to sell feed products for large manu- 
facturers. Address BROKER, Box 27, care 


| Price Current Grain Reporter, 309 So. La 
; Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
Farmers’ Elevator, or will join anyone who 
wants an experienced buyer to operate a 
country elevator. Address N. J. RODEN- 
BERG, Cathay, N. D. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—White seed corn, fully ma- 
tured, planted in April. Car lots or less. 
COLE SEED SAVER CO., Newbern, Tenn. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 


capacity; only one competitor; good grain 


territory; a 400-car station doing good 


profitable business; electrically equipped, in | 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of } 


hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—30,000 bu. con- 
crete elevator with Hess Dryers attached. 
Til. Central—Penn.—Wabash switching. 
Write J. M. ALLEN, Box 75, Decatur, Il. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—30 H. P. Foos Gas Engine 
priced right. Address E. C. WEGENER, 
Minco, Okla. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS! 


: What you need for your mill we probably 
ave. 

Full line of new equipment and very 
complete stock of used machinery at prices 
that will interest you. 

Everything from the receiving elevator 
to the packers. 

Write us today. 


W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


Exports of wheat from Canada to 
countries of the world have increased 
175,000,000 bus. since 1914, according to 
a report issued by the Dominion bureau 
of statistics. Wheat shipments ten years 
ago amounted to 120,426,579 bus., with a 
value of $117,719,217, the report shows, 
while in the year ending Oct. 1, 1924, 
the Dominion exported 294,158,561 bus. 
of wheat worth $301,666,579. 
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LOOK OUT! 


FOR 


HEAVY LOSSES 


HANDLING 


WET CORN 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


can be used profitably NOW 


Seedburo Quality 


is now used by the Govern- 
ment, Grain Inspection De- 


partments 


in all sizes from one compart- 
ment to six, heated by gas, 


electricity or alcohol. 


HEAT YOUR TESTER with 
Electricity—with or with- 


out automatic shut-off. 


ese 


a /oocKac E 
OM | PERCENTAGES 


SPECIAL “FOUR-IN-ONE” 
SCALE NO. 14 


This scale, designed and manu- 
factured by us, satisfies a long- 


and more 
10,000 mills and elevators. 


than 


OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVAL 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


felt want in the grain trade, fora 
small, complete office scale for 


weighing 


samples for 


moisture 


test and for determining test 


weights for 


bushel, 


dockages, 


weights for mailing, samples, etc. 
Write for prices on moisture test- 


ers 


and complete 


catalog of 


SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
seed testing equipment, which in- 
cludes grain grade specifications. 


We are the largest handlers of 
Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 


in the world. 


Adequate stock always—prompt 
shipment is assured. 
appreciate your business. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


We will 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Successors to Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co.’s Grain Test- 


ing Equipment. 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


ies official character of much of the discussion 


of co-operation among the farmers further jus- 
tifies what might seem to be too frequent ref- 
erence thereon in this column. 


The agricultural co-operative movement has always 
been a worthy subject of discussion, but many occu- 
pants of the Presidential chair at Washington have 

been so engrossed with financial and other affairs of 

great importance, admittedly, that certain homely 

details of their farm constituents’ life came in for 
but little attention. 

Today, we have in Calvin Coolidge, one who has 
rather positive ideas and at the same time a Presi- 
dent who seeks enlightenment on co-operative mar- 
keting of farm products and allied matters. The 
President was quoted in a recent address as follows: 
“Propaganda seeks to close the mind while educa- 
tion seeks to open it. Of education and of real in- 
formation, we cannot get too much.” He appointed 
a commission to search out true facts concerning the 
welfare of the farmer, realizing, no doubt, from the 
training of an executive mind and through his per- 
sonal experience on the Vermont farm, that either 
collectively or individually, the farmer has a man’s- 
sized job on his hands. 

The country is most interested, however, in his 
plans as they may concern the position of the Gov- 
ernment in financial and other encouragement of co- 
operative activities. We have stiffened our immigra- 

tion bars with the purpose of excluding undesirables 
and not intended to keep cheap farm labor out of 
the country. Agriculture and labor alike approves 
this immigration policy. It has been stated here 
that it is probable the Government will not undertake 
to finance farm organization activities. Neither is it 
likely that the Government will officially encourage 
_ the establishment of properly selected executives from 
‘without the ranks for farm organizations, the with- 
drawal of whom through their own resignations or 
otherwise, would find farmers as a class no more 
capable of managing their own organizations in the 
future than they have been in the past. This state- 
‘ment does not conflict with the assurance made here 
, from time to time that the farmer is individually a 
/good business man, but he has not been proven 
capable of controlling his interests in a broad sense, 
\planting, producing, harvesting and marketing on a 
collective basis. 


It is believed that President Coolidge stands pat 
/on the insistence that the agricultural co-operative 
movement shall be left solely in the hands of the 
farmers themselves—well enough for the tax payers 
/of the country because it would require from them 
very little financial.farm aid. But will a program 
of this sort work out satisfactorily? 
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The New Secretary of Agriculture 
| It is becoming growingly apparent that President 
| Coolidge is seeking an expert in marketing rather 
than simply a dirt farmer to fill the high office of 
, Secretary of Agriculture. It is in the proper methods 
| Of distribution rather than personal contact with the 
farmers of the West that we shall find the crux of 
| the situation. The assurance that our country will 
‘continue as a surplus farm products nation for many 
‘decades means that improved marketing will benefit 
the consumer to a larger extent than the producer, 
but economies in distribution are not comparable in 
considering grain, for instance, and such perishable 
‘produce as fruit. Exchange facilities make the han- 


ar 
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dling charges on grain and live stock exceedingly 
small whereas such transportation expense as re- 
frigeration and such unknown overhead expenses as 
spoilage, make the difference between the cost of 
fruit in the orchard and at the house-wife’s door a 
large factor. 


Once again, as so frequently stated here, there are 
larger difficulties confronting the farmer than mar- 
keting problems: such as, for instance, the cost to 
him of manufactured articles, implements, and such 
raw materials as fertilizer. The price level of the 
farmer’s purchases has been maintained by a combi- 
nation of tariff on imported goods and high labor 


ONSERVATIVE estimates place 
the total cash wheat purchased in 
the world’s markets, by importing 

countries during the past week, at more 
than 15,000,000 bushels, the bulk of 
which naturally was Australian and Ar- 
gentine wheat. 

Actual clearances of American wheat 
have been running around 3,000,000 
bushels per week thus far this year, and 
the total for the first 6 months of the 
crop year has been around 180,000,000 
bushels. 

The entrance of Bulgaria, Holland, 
Germany and Russia into the market has 
caused a general scramble to secure sup- 
plies, leading to a heavy advance in world 
prices, and perhaps the largest buying 
of cash grain in the world’s history put 
through under normal conditions. 

France, in order to promote imports, 
has decreed that bread, hereafter, must 
contain 20 per cent of imported grain and 
the result has been that the price of bread 
in that country has advanced above the 
war level, and the attention of bakers 
has been called to the importance of in- 
corporating 8 per cent of substitutes in 
the making of wheat bread. 


charges on domestic production, all of which can not 
be successfully applied to the products of agriculture. 
It seems to us that the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should be given sufficient means and authority 
to co-relate some system of equitable association be- 
tween farm prices and the cost of farm needs. 


Inter-Allied Debts 


Figures on international indebtedness have re- 
cently been issued by the Bankers Trust Co., which 
are interesting from at least two standpoints; first, 
the magnitude of the moneys involved; second, con- 
sideration of the practical question: is it possible 
for debtors to pay such enormous sums and is it 
good business for the creditors to receive such pay- 
ments? Associated with the solution of this problem 
is the probability that a gold standard in all nations 
will be necessary for the satisfactory settlement of 
their finances and the stabilizing of their business 
structure. 


In thinking back, we recall that when these loans 
were contracted, they were mainly in the payment 
of enormous exports of munitions and foodstuffs. 
It is felt by economists that the only safe method of 
repayment would be through the reversal of the 
stream of traffic and the return to the United States, 
the heaviest creditor, for instance, of large quantities 


of raw materials and manufactured goods. The diffi- 
culties present in a plan of this description seem in- 
surmountable, for the United States, in acreage and 
peoples, manufacturing economies and inventive ge- 
nius, is fitted to handle a heavy export business. We 
are only handicapped in such program through high- 
priced labor, but no logical economic reason seems 
possible to justify the importation of even the cheap- 
est foreign goods, of which we are surplus producers. 

Then, there is the moral issue involved, as to 
whether the great creditor nations are justified ex- 
pecting payment that may even approach one hun- 
dred per cent of the indebtedness. This moral issue, 
if it entails lopping off even a considerable part of 
our claims, should have the hearty support of the 
business interests of the country and it may be 
that in the development of the duties of the Dawes 
commission, some equitable and humanitarian solu- 
tion of these problems will be worked out. 


Sound Credit, the Basis of Expansion 

The possibility of inflation, still in the offing, is 
no occasion for lack of courage in the business world. 
Sufficient caution still prevails to steady our con- 
duct in seeking future business, with money rates 
low and credit abundant. Today’s figures on industry 
and trade reflect the broad advantage to cautious buy- 
ers of the light inventories maintained since the 
Spring of 1923. 

There are still many lines in which capital and 
plant account still shows too large an item on the 
books. Unbalanced costs and selling prices in do- 
mestic markets and the continued stiffening of for- 
eign competition are not sufficient, however, to induce 
timidity. 

Continued increases in the unfilled orders of the 
iron and steel trade with several price advances an- 
nounced last week are significant features of this basic 
industry. It is natural that buying has slackened 
somewhat because consumers are well covered for 
the first three months of the year. Building trades 
have been unusually active in considering the ex- 
tremely cold and unfavorable weather condition of 
the Winter. This latter situation has favored the 
coal trade which has suffered poor business both 
at the mines and in consuming channels. Carload- 
ings continue to exceed the figures of a year ago and 
railroads are buying heavily in anticipation of fur- 
ther traffic peaks this year. 


Federal and State Powers 


The extension of Federal supervision and control 
may have seemed unusually broad in the trades 
served through the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
At least, it has appeared so. President Coolidge, 
however, was recently quoted on this matter when he 
said, ‘Efficiency of state governments is impaired if 
they relinquish and turn over to the Federal Goy- 
ernment responsibilities which are rightfully theirs.” 

It is difficult to distinguish true facts from fiction 
in the newspaper reports of our various state ad- 
ministration activities. Neither is it a dependable 
criterion to consider the popular elections from time 
to time as truly indicatve of the character of the 
politicians thus placed in positions of authority. The 
meeting of Governors some year or so ago did very 
little to assist state executives in the business-like 
handling of their office. As publishers, we do not 
encourage the broader assumption of power by the 
Federal Government but it must be apparent that 
each state shall first prove its ability to govern itself 
if a further extension of federal authority over indi- 
vidual and state rights is to be avoided. 
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SAPIRO TO COURT 

CTION for libel against Henry Ford has been 
A started by Aaron Sapiro of pool fame. A 

formal demand has been sent to Mr. Ford for 
a retraction of certain statements alleged to have 
been made in the Dearborn Independent, owned by 
the automobile manufacturer, which is the legal pre- 
liminary required by Michigan law before the suit 
for $1,000,000 can go to court. In this document Mr. 
Sapiro accuses Mr. Ford of approving “an attempt to 
destroy my participation in the co-operative move- 
ment, its purposes, or its effects,’ and quotes several 
paragraphs from articles appearing in the Dearborn 
Independent to which he takes exception. 


It is surprising that this suit was not initiated 
some time ago. The series of articles appearing in 
Henry Ford’s paper constituted the most violent 
castigation of an individual and his methods ever 
appearing in print, and the long period of silence 
gave credence to the charges against Sapiro and those 
who were alleged to have been associated with him. 
This case should hold the attention of the country 
from coast to coast, because not only Sapiro but the 
whole pool movement will be subjected to the blind- 
ing searchlight of legal questioning. The public 
wants to know the truth. 

While it is to be regretted that these articles ex- 
pressed an unmistakable prejudice to the Jews, there 
were certain statements made and figures given 
which apparently were based on facts that everyone 
would like to know more about. This case also will 
serve to indicate why Sapiro has shown such a 
kindly interest in the welfare of the American farmer. 
Lawyers will literally strip Rim of any vestments 
of philanthropy which he may be wearing, and make 
him stand out on his own merits. The questions to 
be revealed by this trial are as follows: Who is 
Sapiro, what is the pooling movement, and what is 
his relation to it? 


WINTER TIME, FIRE TIME 


but in cold weather the office stove is booming, 

oil and grease congeal, and less care and at- 
tention are given to inspection of various portions of 
the elevator with the result that something may go 
wrong and not be noticed. Cold weather is liable to 
breed careless habits. But it behooves every eleva- 
tor operator to see to it that inspection of the plant 
is made at regular stated intervals and preventive 
measures be taken at all times. 

Fire barrels should be carefully watched in winter 
time, they should contain a non-freezing solution, 
otherwise they will freeze up and burst. Elsewhere 
in this issue is an extract from the report of Sec’y 
Sloan of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Ass’n of South 
Dakota, which contains about as much advice as 
can be put in a few words regarding the care and 
maintenance of elevator property. We have dwelt 
editorially on these things many times. We want it 
to become a second nature with every elevator opera- 
tor as far as it is possible to do so to know that 
proper care and attention is being given elevator prop- 
erty for the prevention of a fire. The best kept ele- 
vators burn occasionally but the chances are that 
they won’t. An elevator fire is always an economic 
loss and doubly hard on the owner during the grain 
movement. 


A N elevator fire is liable to occur most any time, 


Or oe 


THEY WANT TO QUIT 


Growers’ Codperative Association of Daviess 
county, Kentucky, which was held in Owens- 
boro on the 17th, two thousand growers voted in 
favor of cancelling their 5-year pooling contract, and 
named a committee to raise funds to employ counsel 
to test its validity and to ascertain how it could be 
terminated. 
On the same date 400 members of the Dark To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association of Montgom- 


A T a meeting of members of the Dark Tobacco 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


ery county, Tennessee, voted to request the legisla- 
ture of that state to so amend the Bingham mar- 
keting act as to allow the members to withdraw from 
the association when a majority in any county so 
votes. 

It is quite evident that the pooling scheme is no 
more a panacea for the tobacco growers’ troubles 
than it is for growers of wheat and when the trouble 
which was caused by the effort of the Burley pool to 
prevent its members from planting a crop this year, 
are recalled, the fallacy becomes increasingly ap- 
parent. 

Certain combinations in restraint of trade may, 
by legislative fiat be made legal, but it is going to 
take more than that to make them an accepted part 
of the American plan of doing things. Class legis- 
lation can have no permanent place in this country 
under our present Constitution. 
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SIDE LINES 


T is becoming more and more evident, as the days 
| go by, that the smaller country elevator and fre- 

quently the larger one as well, cannot be operated 
without taking on so-called side lines, and while coal 
and a few other commodities have been very gen- 
erally handled for a good many years, necessity has 
recently brought a great increase in the number and 
a wide diversity of commodities thus handled. 

Taking on one or a dozen or more side lines will 
not, automatically, mean sales and profits and unless 
a market exists or can be created and unless business- 
like methods of advertising, handling and selling are 
adopted, side lines are pretty sure to be just an added 
burden, which might better have never been taken on. 

As an illustration of what may be done with side 
lines when they are handled intelligently, we should 
like io call the attention of our readers to a Sstate- 
ment made to the members of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, by C. O. Wise, of Connersville, 
Indiana, as reported on page 13 of our last week’s 
issue. 

That statement shows that the handling of wheat 


-gave his company but 35 per cent of its gross profits, 


side lines, including coal, seed, 
ete., making 65 per cent. 

While we are on the subject of side lines, there is 
one more point we should like to emphasize and it 
is this: Be sure that each side line carries its proper 
proportion of the overhead, unless, of course, you 
want to use it to attract to your elevator, people 
who would not otherwise come and in that event the 
difference should be charged to advertising and cred- 
ited to sales of that specific line. 


tankage, fertilizer, 


re 


CODE OF ETHICS 


of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, there 

are set forth those principles and ideals which, 
if more generally followed by all of us, would bring 
about a real revolution in business. 

Take for example paragraph number 3, of the code, 
which reads as follows: 

“IT realize that as an ambitious business man, wor- 
thy of suecess, I should and do recognize the im- 
portance of personal qualifications which contemplate 
private morality, sobriety, sincerity, truthfulness, in- 
tegrity and honor, and as an ethical man I wish no 
success that is not founded on justice, honesty, mo- 
rality and fair dealings,’ and we at once establish a 
foundation for the conduct of business which would 
certainly leave little to be desired. 

The adoption of resolutions, however, is an easy 
matter and the most of us are always willing to con- 
cede that they ought to be lived up to—by the “other 
fellow,’ but we are confident, from the spirit dis- 
played by the members of the Indiana Association, 
all through their meeting, that the code adopted, 
clearly represents their principles and aims every 
day in the year, and it is simply an added indication 
of the gradual elevation of the plane on which the 
business of the whole world is conducted. 


le the code of ethics adopted at the recent meeting 


‘ 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
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The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 


sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Jan, 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 
Wheat— 1925, 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts 6,305,000 5,288,000 3,705,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,345,000 4,382,000 2,779,000 
Receipts since July 1.416,788,000 410,492,000 262,253,000 
WHSIDIG  waercceeee cite 80,572,000 83,161,000 68,282,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 17. 87,798,000 91,697,000 75,141,000 
Brad., Can., Jan. 17.. 78,377,000 78,556,000 126,142,000 
Exports, American ... 4,234,000 6,882,000 7,741,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 12,268,000 14,745,000 16,549,00 
On passage. ow. a. ask 48,960,000 46,024,000 41,408,000 
Corn— 7 
Primary receipts .... 8,431,000 8,721,000  —- 7,466,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,420,000 3,593,000 3,922,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 75,382,000 66,951,000 86,467,000 
Wistble Waste cals aceeiacre 25,685,000 22,648,000 8,959,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 17. 23,675,000 22,033,000 9,963,000 
Exports, American ... 16,000 16,000 626,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,694,000 3,549,000 2,314,00 
On passages. Pe. hee 14,926,000 14,314,000 10,472,000 
Oats— | 
Primary receipts ..... 5,918,000 5,012,000 4,250,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,658,000 3,338,000 3,560,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.181,463,000 175,545,000 137,556,000 
Visiblesinacte oes «scr 74,161,000 73,721,000 17,980,000 
Bradst’s, Jan. 17 . 17,855,000 76,902,000 19,752,000 
Exports, American 209,000 63,000 460,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,276,000 1,593,000 2,384,000 
Onipassares 46s. oe 3,530,000 1,970,000 4,820,000 
Cattle— 7 
Receipts, 6 markets... 189,000 210,000 188,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 67,000 72,000 71,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 758,000 965,000 882 000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 241,000 288,000 295,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 187,000 236,000 232,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 40,000 67,000 73,000 
Hog Slaughterings— , 
W CCK Cerin Skee + eee $07,000 1,093,000 1,016,000 
Season to date ...... 18,212,000 12,305,000 13,058,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats abst tiaetsse: . cee 11,984,000 17,295,000 22,819,000 
Pia Me Sapte iecer ss cere 12,842,000 14,197,000 34,319,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— , 
Cattle ircraniains scare $8.85 $9.10 $9.25 
ELOGS: B.dek sicihtp ek os sfess 10.35 10.45 7.10 
SH6CD Poaceae chia wleuts 9.20 9,10 7.65 
Lamps ieearmnpranies ea 18.30 18.10 15.40 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 228 227 229 
Closing prices, Chicago— 
Lard— 
TANUBL Varco cite t~ «le ete $16.05 $16.10 $11.50 
IE in SING oe AP ERO 16.50 16.62% 11.45 
September fan. -.- 0 17.10 136205 oe oni. 2 ohn 
S._R. Sides— 
JANUAPYeeAs ites «<< i $15.60 $15.37% $9.55 — 
LV. We dette otter O mis & otek 15.95 15.72% 9.82144 
D. S. Bellies— 
JANUaY yao cek $17.50 $16.871%4 $9.57% 
May Be temtecicciss vice 17.60 17.12% 10.00 — 
Wheat— | 
MABYs Gbberaaae Cee os ose $1.955¢ $1.8816 $1.09% 
SOY posite tisats cs = «wake 1.70% 1.63% oan 
Senrempenn cc... 5-8 1.67 1.51% 1.06 
Corn— b 
M&Y aieaeenvaie ne 2s 6 aide $1.33 1.35 $0.79 
JULY eects ales acs sien 1.3436 1.34% 79 
Septemberiwics >. vate 1.34% 1.35 803% 
Oats— | 
RE Ads 405 MO eee $0.6116 $0.6256 $0.48 
TUT eee rites ease wa oe 62 .63 455% 
Septembenyrs. sis. ces 59 -60 43M 
: ae 
' REFORESTATION ; 


in an address in Chicago last week before e 
American Forestry Association, made this sta 
ing statement: “No man holds good enough title t 
any acre of land, to leave it in a less fruitful condi 
tion than when he got it.’’ Continuing, Mr. Lowder 
said that there were in so-called wood lots, 150,000,0 
acres, on which trees might be planted and 530,000,0 
acres of waste land on which trees would grow. — 
The value of forests, for their lumber and fuel, i 
too well known to call for any discussion and th 
value in holding back moisture and thus in lesseni 
flood damage is familiar to every one, and the poin 
we wish to make is that while the question of mai 
taining the forests is one in which every one is in 
terested, the most of us decline to feel or to assum’ 
any personal responsibility in the matter, and the re 
sult is that nothing in any large and systematic wa; 
is being done. ; 
We owe a debt not only to ourselves but to ou 
posterity in this specific direction. What are we g¢ 
ing to do about it? 


F, sna adores FRANK O. LOWDEN, of Illinoi: 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


lievers in higher prices for wheat 

many weeks ago have commenced 
‘to materialize, and values have ad- 
vanced steadily to a new high on the 
‘crop, and a $2 figure at Chicago for the 
‘May delivery would not be surprising 
‘before long. The aggressive buying of 
cash wheat in all of the leading mar- 
kets of the world, with the largest busi- 
ness probably in history put through un- 
der normal conditions has had a radical 
effect on values, and whereas two weeks 
ago Argentine wheat was quoted at 
equal to about 15c under American hard 
winter delivered abroad, the two coun- 
tries were at practically the same figure 
at the close of the past week, indicating 
that foreign markets had been too low 
as compared with America rather than 
the latter having been too high. All 
markets sold at a new high on the crop 
the past week, and while there were nu- 
‘merous reactions due to the technical 
‘position there was nothing in the action 
of the world’s markets to suggest that 
the end of the advance was in sight, as 
each reaction was followed by a bulge 
to a new high. The speculative interest 
in wheat is world wide at the present 
time, and while the short interest is 
relatively small, nothing has developed 
of late to shake the confidence of hold 
‘ers; in fact, the news has been de- 
cidedly in their favor. It is probable 
that over 15,000,000 bu. of cash wheat 
was bought in the world’s market the 
past week by importing countries, and 
despite the high level, fair quantities 
of domestic grain were taken. Nat- 
urally the bulk of the business was in 
Argentine and Australian wheat. It is 
privately estimated that charters have 
been made to move out 138,000,000 bu. of 
southern hemisphere grain, or well over 
half of the exportable surplus. Char- 
ters for North American wheat on the 
other hand are somewhat less than 
8,000,000 bu. according to the reports. 
Actual clearances of American wheat 
have been running around 3,000,000 bu. 
or more per week, since the turn of the 
year, and for December were over 26,- 
000,000 bu., making the total for the 
first six months of the crop year around 
180,000,000 bu., suggesting that there is 
around 100,000,000 bu. available for ex- 
port after cutting into the carryover 
for 25,000,000 bu. as compared with the 


Siier of the theories advanced by be- 
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quantity on hand at the end of the 
1923-24 season. 


Foreign Situation. 


The trouble with the market has 
been the refusal of foreigners to thor- 
oughly understand the world’s situa- 
tion. The United Kingdom, France and 
Italy apparently thought that they 
would be about’ the only buyers of the 
Argentine and Australian wheats, but 
the entrance of Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Bulgaria and other countries into 
the market dispelled this belief and led 
to a general scramble to secure supplies 
with radical effect on the world’s price. 
France has at last realized that sup- 
plies are theoretically short and in 
order to promote imports of foreign 
wheat has decreed that bread hereafter 
must contain 20 per cent of imported 
grain. The result has been an advance 
in the price of bread to somewhat 
above the war level. Some of the 
smaller American bakers have found it 
necessary to advance prices 1c per loaf, 
and a general advance of that amount 
would not be at all surprising in the 
immediate future. There are intima- 
tions that the Argentine wheat crop has 
been over-estimated, and cables from 
Buenos Ayres indicate that a majority 
of the leading exporters are decidedly 
bullish. Australian dock strike is seri- 
ous, and exporters have ceased to offer 
grain except for March shipment. The 
cash wheat basis in the United States 
has firmed with red winter scarce and 
sells well above $2 in all of the leading 
markets. In fact, that price was bid at 
country points in Ohio during the clos- 
ing days of the week. There is more or 
less apprehension as to the condition 
of the new crop with fears of extensive 
damage in some sections, especially 
where the ice pack has continued over 
the plant for over a month, However, 
it will take growing weather to deter- 
mine the damage, if any, and that will 
not be experienced for some weeks to 
come. In the meantime claims of dam- 
age will receive little attention from 
thinking traders. The July and Sep- 
tember deliveries have advanced in sym- 
pathy with the May and are selling at 
abnormal figures for this season of the 
year. 

Coarse Grains. 


Strength in both corn and oats has 
been borrowed largely from wheat as 
the cash situation is anything but en- 
couraging to a bull. At the same time 
there has been no material pressure on 
either market, and each break has been 
followed by sharp upturns when wheat 
bulged into new ground. Cash corn 
market has weakened with discounts for 
spot lots the widest of the season. A 
scarcity in elevator room is a strong 
factor in this respect, but there is no 
keen demand for the No. 5 and No. 6 
grades on account of light weight, which 
is a factor in increasing the percentage 
of these grades. Oats prices are low as 
compared with corn, but at the same 
time it has been almost impossible to 
attract much speculative buying on ac- 
count of the large stocks now held at 
terminal markets and which as _ yet 
show no signs of decreasing. The rye 
market has advanced very rapidly with 
a fair export business, and the fact that 
the visible supply continues to increase 
has had little or no effect on prices. 
The continent has taken fair quantities 
of rye of late and Russia has bought 
rye flour. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Jan. 24, Jan. 1G Jan. 26, 

1925. 1925. 1924, 
Wheat, Siiaaect 6,119,000 5,227,000 3,764,000 
COrrys 62 Sut ate 8,296,000 8,984,000 7,501,000 
Oster | 3. Steamtiiete 5,835,000 5,104,000 4°386,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 


sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past + week... ¢ couse atdeas 20,250,000 15,651,000 
Preceding week....... 19,315,000 13,665,000 
Since: July La pee 769,500,000 686,461,000 


Wheat values were on the upgrade the 
greater part of the week, and while the 
market was called upon to absorb im- 
mense profit taking sales, the finish 
was within a fraction of the top with 
net gains of 54@7% with July showing 
the most strength. Bullish sentiment 
strongly predominated, and while tha 
bulge checked the foreign demand the 
latter attracted little attention. Trade 
was on a large scale, with a near rec- 
ord for total transactions made last 
Friday. The belief that wheat will be 
searce before another crop is harvested 
and the entrance of Russia and other 
countries into the world’s markets as 
buyers were the bullish influences, and 
bearish development attracted little at- 
tention. 

Corn after selling at a new high on 
the crop early the past week, reacted 
sharply in sympathy with the weakness 
in cash grain and closed with net losses 
of %@2c for the week, the latter on 
May, which went to 14%c¢ under the July. 
Cash discounts were the largest on the 
crop and in some instances farmers are 
being advised to hold back their grain 
and sell the May against it rather than 
sacrifice the cash article at the prevail- 
ing figures. Eastern demand remains 
distinctly slow. 

Despite the strength in wheat, oats 
averaged lower and closed about the 
bottom with net losses of 1@1%e for the 
week with trade largely of a local char- 
acter. Those who have bought on the 
price have in many instances sold out 
and the market at the present time 
awaits some new developments. Rye 
sold at a new high on the crop and led 
the advance in grains, gaining 154%@ 
16%4c for the week. Export demand 
was not overly brisk, but little attention 
was paid to the comparatively limited 
foreign demand and the big discount of 
the cash grain as compared with the 


May. Range of prices the past week 
follows: 
———-Close 
Jan.24, Jan.17, Jan.26, 

W heat— ere Low. 1925. 1925 1924. 

May $1.96 $1.87% $1.9536 $1.883@ $1.09 

July 1.72% 1.64% 1.70% 1.631%, 1.07% 

Sept. 1.5834 1.531% 1.57 1.51% 1.06% 
Corn— 

May 1.37% 1.31% 1.33 1.35 79% 

July 1.37% 1.32% 1.34% 1.384% -T9% 

Sept. 1.374% 1.338% 1.34144 1.35 803% 
Oats— 

May .64 61% 611% 62% ATH 

July .64 61% 62 .63 455% 

Sept. 60% 68% 59 .60 4316 
Rye— 

May 1.76% 1.6254 1.76% 1.6136 73% 

July 1.58 1.444%, 1.58 1.41% 7414 
WHEAT STOCKS “AND CONSUMP- 

TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

July 1 30,500,000 28,278,000 10,970,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 24 ...417,157,000 262,261,000 325,611,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 24 ...297,133,000 132,792,000 200,307,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 24 ... 52,397,000 58,942,000 33,311,000 
Consumption to 

Jan, 24 .,.. 98,127, 000 93,805,000 102,963,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION 


Statement of the amount of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-238. 
5 


5,473,000 782,000 


Stocks at 
Nov. 2a 
Receipts to 


Jan. 24 ... 75,382,000 86,567,000 97,345,000 
Shipments to ; 

Jan. 24 ... 29,294,000 47,254,000 50,159,000 
Stocks to 

Jan. 24 ... 22,918,000 7,177,000 16,294,000 
Consumption to 

Jan, 24 ... 28,648, 000 32,918,000 36,232,000 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 24 ...180,963,000 137,256,000 136,839,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 24 ... 85,585,000 96,811,000 104,600,000 
Stocks on 

Jan, 24 ... 65,407,000 15,503,000 26,667,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 24 ... 31,739,000 29,134,000 42,339,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Jan. 
24 (000 omitted): 


Jan.24, Jan.26, Jan. 24, Jan. 26, 


1925. 1924.'1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicazoe ys .cce<s 351 323 62,328 43,688 
SOUS ACY 210.2. 46 21 1,409 1,035 
Milwaukee .... 45 73 7,561 1,737 
Minneapolis 2,624 1,524 78,962 76,135 
MUTE: vebtn.. ak 419 180 93,521 °30;,774 
St. Louis 754 4386 32,150 23,851 
Moledo:. Goan. 81 100 ° 10,159 13,102 
Wiehitan’.c rs. « 229 oreo ROA arate ols tice 
Detroit. .Ws:54. 34 37 1,430 1,340 
Kansas City 781 708 76,402 46,083 
GOTTA Highs a 125 26 1,667 1,811 
OMIANA, Rise ses a 507 237 24,333 12,434 
Indianapolis ... 84 73 3 an8 4,543 
St, Joseph. <..... 225 97 9,010 5,720 
Otalmew cate: 6,305 3,785 416,788 262,253 
Shipments «04,845, 2,779 297,183 ) 132,792 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American .....4,234,000 6,882,000 7,741,000 
Argentine ..... 4,074,000 4,199,000 3,400,000 
Australian ,944,000 2,784,000 3,336,000 
MRT ATE clin ies o's 976,000 880,000 a aetna 
RURAL Yc Sit. dae eacceoith |e Mea oe 1,880,000 
(Dit) 6425 of = REE ae 40/0005) Sertas 192,000 
OTA da seas ote 12,268,000 14,745,000 16,549,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,345,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the Huropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .262,117,000 239,194,000 268,534,000 
Argentine . 45,784,000 43,370,000 41,566,000 
Australian . 26,264,000 25,088,000 15,568,000 
TACT Prdatciers 20,320,000 5,864,000 5,248,000 
Russian B25, 000) $119, 25725 OOO) ei etisetal ode 
Others 2,544,000 11,930,000 3,287,000 

Total ....357,357,000 344,718,000 334,242,000 
SAAT. spurt Kislheie’e's «ih 753,195,000 662,695,000 

> 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 
Janel Jan. 26, 

; 1925. 1924. 
American 16,000 626,000 
Argentine 3,040,000 864,000 
African BAe sycheis) aie e 
EUUSSIAN, A. cists ous 196, OG atc aie oe 175,000 
Mera lis 2s. ward 1,607,000 493,000 649,000 

PEO UAM ty et.) xe, 3 3,694,000 3,549,000 2,314,000 

Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore 

1924-25. 1923-2 1922-23. 

American : 280,000 3, 2 34,000 
Argentine ..37,740,000 ,396,000 
African 867,000 DO NOON cats wis, -<itere 
Russian . 1,055,000 594000) Wo as. we 
Others ..... 8,641,000 13,351 1/000 116,000 

MOtal, so aa 48,583,000 38,4 70,000 71 secu 
SOASONA ccinhaetit steers rey 32,000 205,235,000 


WORLD'S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Anrerican 2... .<% 209,000 131,000 460,000 
Argentine’ ..:.. 1,057,000 126,000 1,924,000 
OcChevs, Os acs ee a6 10,000 2ZO:Q00'). miocithosies 
PERSP faa keh eisai 76,000 277,000 2,384,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years. 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..13,926,000 11,260,000 22,540,000 
Argentine ..24,283,000 11,742,000 7,735,000 
Russian 2 T80: 000s Sie 
Others soe 1,614,000 580,000 670,000 
Total -.39,823,000 23,762,000 32,945,000 
SIORUSOR sc. tates? sine ate sperm 67,500,000 65,765,000 
__<- ——_ 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Jan. 9: 


Jan. 16, Jan. 9, Jan. 18, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

Wheat ........2,672,041 2,699,608 360,980 
Cate ee crew sistate 1,718,343 38,772 
Barley ...iseha 396,512 e «Brads 
1 a 4,238,119 4, 3 843,560 
SOME Eieths ta are 1,228,205 1,288) 602 179,729 
Total, bus...10,253,220 10,389,678 1,423,041 
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WALLACES’ FARMER REPLIES 


On Packers’ Profits—Their Position Un- 
sound—Use Insinuations Which Create 
Class Prejudice. 


N the letter appearing below, Wal- 
| laces’ Farmer replies to an editorial 

in the Jan. 14 issue of Tur Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEporRTER, entitled “Much 
Ado About Nothing”: 

“In the Jan. 14 issue of Tur Price 
CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER you state that 
Wallaces’ Farmer is doing the packers 
a foul injustice. You say that the pack- 
ers are denied the right to present their 
side of the case. I may say that when 
this matter of large hog profits was up 
in the spring of 1923 we gave Dr. L. D. 
H. Weld four times as much space in 
reply as we took with our original 
statement. We have also given E. N. 
Wentworth of Armour space whenever 
he wished to reply. 


“In the case of our editorials on 
packers’ hog profits in our issues of 
Dec. 26, 1924, and Jan. 2 and 9 of 1925 
I may say that the only protest from 
the packers is one from Wentworth 
which he says is not for publication. 


“In your Jan. 14 article you claim 
that we think it is a crime for packers 
to make profits. If you will re-read our 
editorials you will find that we think 
it is wrong for packers to use profits 
made in slaughtering hogs to cover loss- 
es in other lines of business. 

“It is my observation in trying to 
get THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
to correct misstatements that it is in- 
finitely more difficult for us to get a fair 
hearing in your paper than it is for the 
packers to get a fair hearing in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.” 


Although the Jan. 9 editorial in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was the one directly re- 
ferred to in our editorial of Jan. 14, 
we believe that it also covers the points 
at issue in the editorials of Dec. 26 
and Jan. 2. The whole burden of these 
editorials is based merely on “sus- 
picion”’ and wild conjecture. Can there 
be any justice in charging a corporation 
with a crime on such grounds? By 
innuendo, the packers have been charged 
by Wallaces’ Farmer with entering into 
a combination in restraint of trade, 
when it says in an editorial: ‘We have 
always had a suspicion that on the 
average, packers make high profits on 
the slaughter of hogs and the sale of 
pork products, and that these profits 
have been used to counterbalance losses 
in other branches of the business.” 


‘It would seem from Mr. Wallace’s let- 
ter that he believes the packers so con- 
trol the market that they pay whatever 
they desire for hogs, cattle, and sheep 
and charge as much or more than the 
retailer can stand for the finished prod- 
uct. If that is the case, it is hard to 
understand why they do not arbitrarily 
fix higher profits on cattle and sheep 
operations but content themselves only 
with high profits on hog slaughterings, 
as Wallaces’ Farmer suspects. Some in- 
consistency! 


Another editorial states that the pack- 
ers purchased hogs in December at 34 
per cent above the pre-war price and 
sold lard and bacon at 50 per cent above 
pre-war and the sides and hams at 42 
to 44 per cent above pre-war. This is 
hardly a fair comparison, as the hog is 
not all bacon and lard, but is composed 
of a number of cheaper cuts and ined- 
ible parts. rranted that these figures 
are correct, however, did it ever occur 
to Wallaces’ Farmer that the cost of 
packing operations has increased enor- 
mously since 1914, wages alone being 
double the pre-war figure, which it seems 
would more than explain the difference 


between 34 and 50 per cent, taking the 
extremes as an example. 
Wallaces’ Farmer also is astounded 


at the immense figure for which hog 
products sell as compared with the the- 
oretical amount which was paid for the 
live hogs. By insinuation, they would 
have the farmers believe that a large 
part of the 50 per cent gain of the 
selling price over that at which the 
hogs were purchased represents net prof- 
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its. What cheap drivel! How many 
manufacturing enterprises sell their fin- 
ished products for as small a difference 
as 50 per cent over the raw product? 
Wages, work materials, power cost, sell- 
ing cost, advertising, and other items 
must all be deducted from this 50 per 
cent before the packers get anything. 

Not only the packers but the grain 
trade has suffered from this same 
source of insidious propaganda which 
is being doled out to the farmer. The 
grain exchange members are called 
crooks, terminal elevators are making 
enormous profits, country elevators are 
taking their unjust due from the farmer, 
are some of the charges laid at the 
door of the grain trade from such 
sources as Wallaces’ Farmer, notwith- 
standing vindicating reports issued by 
the United States Government. 

The publishers of Tur Prick CuRRENT+ 
GRAIN REPORTER are of the opinion that 
statements made in the editorial, ‘““Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ require no retrac- 
tion. As for the question of a fair 
hearing in the columns of this paper, 
Mr. Wallace and his publication have 
always had the privilege of presenting 
their side of the case whenever a com- 
munication has been addressed to the 
editor, and the courtesy is open to him 
in the future. 

am 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Jan. 21, are as follows: 

Portland — Merchants’ 
session, Jan. 21: 

January. February. March. 


Exchange, noon 


Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hi. wheat...92.02 Saeen s2-02useene $2.02 Sane: 
S. wheats. ..1.89) | eee 89) 93710 pee 
Wo wheat... (1:86) 7 1288) i 287is89 el 8S mt Os 
HiicQW cineene SO Seen l e292 alle 0G 
N. ‘spring 7.1590 ee ed 9) eee 

Ee aie 1.85 1.88 1.86 1.88 1.86 1.90 
BB: BY 2.20 9 Ra peueccaL) pcre 2.2 eee 

Oats— 

White. s..5642-D0 ee rneo 00 e oUOD 
Grayy...ne 41260) cee Alb 0 esate eb0 

Barley— 
44° 1D... we eniee 4670.0 meric ea. 00 mere mers moe 

Corn— 

Son Mb aaa 51.50 52.50 50.50 53.25 52.50 54.00 
Millrun ...38.50 41.00 39.25 41.00 39.25 41.00 


Bags—July, 1925, 114%4c bid, 11%c asked; 
domestic, 11%c bid, 12%¢ asked. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$45 ton; middling, $57; scratch feed, $71; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $66; rolled 
oats, $55. 

San Francisco—Barley Futures—A. M. 
Session, Jan. 21: April barley, $2.50 asked; 
May, $2.47% asked. No sales. P. M. ses— 
sion: April sales, 100 at $2.50; April barley, 
$2.50 asked. 

Following 
loads, asked: 
3arley feed, $2.35@2.40; shipping, $2.65@ 
2.85. Bran, $32@34. Shorts, $42@43. Mid— 
dlings, $45@46. Millrun, $41@48. Wheat, 
feed, $3.05@3.10; shipping, $3.10@3.20. Red 
oats, feed, $2.25@2.30. Corn—California 
yellow, nominal; white, Egyptian, $2.25@ 
2.30; milo, $2.15@2.25; No. 1 eastern yellow 
in bulk, $2.25; No. 2, $2.20@2.30. 

Grain bags—Calcutta, June-July bags, 
1i%ec bid; 11%c asked; spot. 11%ce bid. 

San Quentin grain bags, 10%c. 

Seattle—Prompt bid quotations on the 
Seattle Grain Exchange follow: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $46 ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $52.50 ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.92 bushel; western 
white, $1.91; hard winter, $1.93; western 
red, $1.91; northern spring, $1.98; Big Bend 
bluestem, $2.20. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat 1 car; 
corn, 4; hay, 3; barley, 1; flour, 11. 


prices are wholesale for car 


INLAND GRAIN MARKETS. 
Pullman, Wash., Jan. 22.—Red, $1.68; 
white, $1.71. 
Lewiston, Idaho, Jan. 22.—Red, $1.63; 
white, No. 1, $1.70. 
Colfax, Wash., Jan. 22.—White, $1.68; 


red, $1.65; barley, $35; oats, $32. 
i ha Wash., Jan. 22.—Club, $1.75; red, 
q «le. 
_Davenport, Wash., Jan. 22.—Hard white, 
$1.98; bluestem, $1.88; forty-fold, $1.68; 
club, $1.65; marquis, $1.70. 
Odessa, Wash., Jan. 22.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $2.05; Turkey red, $1.87; marquis, 


$1.76; forty-fold, $1.73; club, $1.70; J 
Fife, $1.68. ub, $1.70; Jones 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 
1925, 1925. 1924, 
Wheat ..... 16,805,000 18,129,000 26,721,000 
Oats Si eo 1,497,000 1,625,000 1,507,000 
RVG: sienna 1,559,000 1,566;000" "eee 
Barley; 43... 1,973,000 2,111,000 372,000 


IOWA FARMERS DEALERS 
MEETING STORMY 


BOUT 2,000 delegates and guests 
EN attended the convention of the 

Farmers Grain Dealers’ Assn. of 
Iowa at Ft. Dodge, Ia., on Jan. 20, 21 
and 22. Unusual interest was manifested 
in the program on account of the ques- 
tion whether or not the association 
should endorse the Grain Marketing Co. 
was to be debated by J. W. Coverdale, 
secretary of the codperative company, 
in the affirmative, and cd. A. Wallace, 
of Wallace’s Farmer, in the negative. 
President H. F. Huibregste, of Hull, 
presided at the sessions. Although spe- 
cial papers and discussions on topics of 
particular interest to farmers’ compa- 
nies managers were on the program 
and a number of excellent speakers were 
on the program the main interest was 
centered in the debate over the codper- 
ative elevator company. A _ plea for 
harmony was made by J. F. Gustafson, 
of Windom, Minn., president of the na- 
tional body, who spoke on the subject, 
“Advantages and Activities of Farmers’ 
Elevators and State Associations.” KE. 
L. Kreger, of Ralston, talked on the 
“Managers’ Association,’ and Chas. E. 
Eckerle, Minneapolis, took the subject, 
“Our Outlook.” 


Debate on Grain Marketing Co. 


J. W. Coverdale, in explaining the 
history, plan of operation, and future 
plans of the codperative, said in part 
as follows: 


“The Grain Marketing Co. is actually 
a large factor in the American grain 
markets. The machinery is all erected 
and running; its transactions are pro- 
ceeding on a gigantic scale. Thousands 
of grain farmers are already enrolled as 
members, directly or indirectly, and 
whether the producers of grain or their 
elevators are members or not, the Grain 
Marketing Co. is handling somewhere 
along the line a fair portion of all the 
grain that enters commerce. 


“The customary process of organi- 
zation has been reversed in setting up 
the Grain Marketing Co. Business for 
the company was created simultaneously 
with the organization, the acquiring of 
physical properties, the finances and the 
managerial ability. The producers of 
grain and their associations are being 
invited to join the company on the evi- 
dence of things done rather than those 
hoped for, although there is a host of 
the latter. 


“While it is not possible to ascertain 
exactly what proportion of the entire 
volume of marketed grain has been han- 
dled by the Grain Marketing Co. since 
it began business on Aug. 5, it has 
handled a considerable portion of all 
the grain that has come to market in 
the central states. 


Of course, starting as it did at the be- 
ginning of the crop year, the company 
did not have time to create a large 
membership, and so the bulk of the 
grain it has handled has been from non- 
members. However, it has handled grain 
for pools, farmer elevators, individuals, 
etc. It has handled grain for member 
cooperative organizations with member- 
ships in the company representing a to- 
tal of about 90,000 grain producers. 
About 3800 farmers’ elevators already 
have done business with us. In Iowafrom 
our Fort Dodge and Des Moines officers 
we have records of 78 farmers’ eleva- 
tors and 51 independents from whom 
we have received business since August 
5, 1924. In Michigan 216 elevators, in 
northwestern Ohio, 80, in northern In- 
diana 39, and in Illinois a partial count 
shows over 200. The company has 
handled grain from every pool in the 
United States, directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept one. 

“The Grain Marketing Co. is not a 
speculative company, hence it can not 
pay above the market price at time of 
purchase, and when it sells, it must meet 
competitive prices. All the grain it buys 
is hedged on the future market imme- 
diately upon purchase; thus the rise 
and fall of prices have little effect upon 


their elevators and farmers. 


January 28, 1925. 


it. It requires no contract for delivery 
of grain, and will not get it unless its 
price is equal to that of its competitor 
and its service as good or better. 


Wallace Opposes Plan. 


H. A. Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer, 
in opposing the merger, said: 

“The Grain Marketing Company is not 
as it claims to be essentially a codpera- 
tive concern. Since it began business 
in August, it has handled over 100,000,- 
000 bus. of grain, but the methods were 
essentially as though a trust had been 
formed of the merger properties instead 
of a codperative. Nearly all the busi- 
ness has necessarily been for non-mem- 
bers, which means that the company 
is violating the Capper-Tincher Act of 
the United States. Members must be 
brought in fast or it will have to aban- 
don its codperative guise. 

“The contract provides that not un-- 
til the $4,000, lent to the merger, and 
eighty per cent of the appraised value 
of the properties is raised, shall the Ar- 
mour and Rosenbaum interests release 
control of the business. Marcy and the 
two Rosenbaums are now in complete 
charge. Even if the property appraisal 
is as low as $15,000,000, this clause 
means that the merger will have to pay 
Armour and Rosenbaum $16,000,000 be- 
fore the new ccmpany can dictate pol- 
icies to the managers. When the stock 
selling expense is considered, it is prob- 
able that it will cost the farmers of the 
United States considerably over $20,000,- 
000 to run the business as a cooperative. 


“To think of the Rosenbaums and 
Marcy really believing in a philosophy 
of codperation is ridiculous. From the 
standpoint of the world of big business 
they may be fine fellows, but it is cer- 
tainly a travesty on codperation to allow 
men with their background to manage 
without interference for a period of five 
years a mammoth grain trust.” ; 

From the foregoing it may readily be 
seen that Wallace’s remarks are seared © 
with prejudice and that he has advanced 
no real argument against the Grain 
Marketing Co. Unless codperation bears 
the Wallace stamp of approval, it ap- 
parently has no merit. 

At the closing session, resolutions 
were passed condemning the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. and recommending that the 
state board of the association be em- 
powered to investigate any stock selling 
scheme that should come under the Blue 
Sky Law which affects the interest in — 
Resolu- 
tions of condolence for the late Henry — 
C. Wallace, secretary of agriculture, and 
the late G. M. Dyer, former president of 
the association, were also passed. 


J. W. Shorthill, secretary of the Farm-_ 
ers’ National Grain Dealers’ Assn., in 
his address on Wednesday evening said 
that the farmers’ .codperative elevator 
movement will be a success as long as 
that movement originates with the farm- 
er; is conducted by the men who origin- 
ated it; is organized in local units, and 
is built from the bottom up. He also 
voiced opposition to the Grain Market. 
ing Co. 

T. G. Merritt of Gliden, Ia., was elect- 
ed president; Simon Kemmerer of Ames, 
vice president; and S. J. Cottington of 
Stanhope, treasurer. J. P. Larson was 
re-elected secretary. 

re 


FINAL REPORT CANADIAN 
CROPS. 
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Canadian Government final report on~ 
the 1924 crops showed a reduction of 
32,000,000 bu. as compared with the re- 
cent Winnipeg Free Press estimate on 
wheat and a decrease of 9,000,000 bu. 
as compared with the preliminary offi- 
cial returns. Total wheat for all of 
Canada is 262,000,000 bu., or 214,000,000 
bu. less than harvested in 1923. Crops 
in the three provinces with comparisons — 
follow (final 000 omitted) : 


Final, Preliminary, Final, 
1924. 1924. 1923. 5 
245,000 452,000 

233,000 392,000 

66,000 60,000— 

11,800 20,600 

9,600 7,000 
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The Letter Box 


Changed Hands 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: Thos. 
Boyce Feed Co. now rent and occupy 
the Attica Mills, formerly operated by 
Chesboro Bros., dealers in grain and 
flour—Mrs. Frank Chesbro, Attica, N. 
Y., executriz. 


Will Meet in April. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: This 
letter is to advise you that the annual 
meeting of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association will be held during the 
month of April, time and place not yet 
fixed. 

Will be glad to have you give pub- 
licity to this extent, and oblige—Geo. A. 
Wells, Secretary, Des Moines, Ia. 


A Reader for Forty-four Years. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: For 
the past forty-four years I have been an 
independent grain dealer and for the 
same length of time have been getting 
your paper. In your issue of Jan. 7 in 
an editorial on page 10, under the head- 
ing “Sidelines,” you mention flour, feed, 
#@it, fence posts and other material. 
Your editorial is right to the point.— 
North Dakota. 


Winter Wheat Condition. 

Winter wheat in our section same as 
last year, has a good covering of snow, 
should come through the winter in fair 
shape. Last year most of it froze out, 
account no winter covering. Cannot 
speak of other sections of the state. 

Of the 1924 crop, not over 12 per cent 
left in the Glasgow territory, very little 
stored wheat, probably not over 2 per 
cent of crop went west to west coast 
from here this year, balance all east. 
Local consumption 25 per cent.—G@las- 
glow Flour Mill Co., Glasgow, Mont. 


New Elevators. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have just closed a contract for a 12,000 
bushel elevator to be built for the Light 
Grain & Milling Co: at Turpin, Okla. 
This is on a new railroad being con- 
structed out of Forgan, Okla. 

This plant is 24x32 ft. on the ground, 
and the bins are 32 ft. to the square. 
The pit will be 18 ft. deep and the 
cupola 16 ft. high. There are six main 
storage bins 9x6 ft. and one bin over 
the work room 6x9 ft. The engine room 
will be 8x10 ft., and the office 10x18 ft. 
in two rooms. The whole plant will be 
iron clad, with a 3 V crimp galvanized 
roofing. The machinery will include a 
6 h.p. Type “Z” Fairbanks engine, Globe 
combination truck dump, 1,000 bushel 
Richardson automatic scale, a 10-ton 
Fairbanks truck scale, and a_ 1,250 
bushel per hour elevator leg. The con- 
struction will start at once. 

We are also building a mixed feed 
plant for Tyler & Co. at Junction City. 
This plant will contain a number of 
small overhead retail bins, a No. 20 
Western hammer type mill, a 3-pair 
high roller mill, 3 elevator legs, cracked 
corn grader and separator, with a 100 
ft. run of spiral conveyor to draw ma- 
terial from the main elevator to the 
mixing plant. This mill is under con- 
struction at present—The Star Engi- 
neering OCo., Tom Ourless, Manager, 
Wichita, Kans. 


Corn in Illinois, 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Pre- 
vailing prices recently paid for corn 
have been tempting to the grower; he 
gets a nice wad of the long green for 
a crib of corn these days. In addition 
he saves taxes, interest and shrinkage, 
which would mount up to a pretty penny 
by nexf summer. The answer is a move- 
ment of corn of larger volume and 
longer continuance than had been ex- 
pected. This stream of corn has. filled 
and overfilled most terminal elevators 
and the demand from consumers, 

The result is that box cars laden with 


td 


dks 


grain are standing around most any- 
where, waiting for a chance to be un- 
loaded. The grain dealers generally 
would have preferred to have a large 
part of this corn remain in farmers’ 
eribs until next summer, when it would 
be in fine condition to ship anywhere 
and would probably be in better demand. 
In fact, it looks now like this good 
quality Central Illinois corn will be 
quite a scarce article later in the sea- 
son. It really seems that it would have 
been good policy to let the states that 
raised soft corn this year have the mar- 
ket to themselves these weeks of cold 
weather, which was the only time when 
they could move it; however, the corn 
has arrived from all sections lately in 
a stream larger than the demand called 
for —H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Il. 


From Pondera County. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: Fol- 
lowing is the grain situation in Pondera 
County, located in northwestern Mon- 
tana: ° 


During the years from 1909 to 1916, 
which was the beginning of agriculture 
in this territory, winter wheat was one 
of our most important crops, but since 
then it has rapidly given away entirely 
to hard spring wheat of the Marquis 
variety or to flax, oats or barley. 


There are around 120,000 bushels of 
wheat in storage in the Valier elevators 
and approximately 50,000 bushels in the 
fermers’ hands at this time. 

About 50 per cent of our wheat crop is 
shipped to the western coast, 30 per 
cent to the east and the balance to Mon- 
tana flour mills. 

Practically speaking, about one-third 
of Pondera county is under irrigation 
and the balance of the county is farmed 
under dry-land methods or is used for 
stock raising. The irrigated lands raise 
all of the small grains and also fine 
alfalfa hay which makes it very satis- 
factory for diversified farming., The 
dry land raised very fine hard spring 
wheat which always sells at around the 
top figure on the east or west markets. 


The farmers are using more improved 
farm machinery each year and are fol- 
lowing out the latest methods in han- 
dling dry and irrigated lands with the 
result that the farmers are doing much 
better than when they first undertook 
to farm in this country. 

Dairying, hog raising and sheep rais- 
ing on the irrigated lands is being prac- 
ticed more each year.—H. W. Pond, Va- 
lier, Mont. 


Montana an Agricultural State. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
acreage of winter wheat in Montana 
sown this fall for 1925 harvest is placed 
at 112 per cent of the 683,000 acres sown 
last fall or 767,000 acres. The condition 
of winter wheat on Dec. 1, while not as 
favorable for the state as a whole last 
year, is above average and at 85 per 
cent of a normal compares with 90 per 
cent of a year ago and 82 per cent, the 
10-year average for Dec. 1. The crop 
has been protected through the low tem- 
peratures by good snow covering and 
enters the winter with a generally good 
root system. 

The acreage of winter rye is placed at 
169,000 acres, 135 per cent of the acre- 
age seeded last fall. Condition of the 
rye crop on Dec. 1 was placed at 88 per 
cent of a normal compared with 84 per 
cent a year ago and the 10-year average 
for Dec. 1 of 84 per cent. 


With favorable weather conditions 
during the spring months, Montana 
looks forward to an increase in the 


spring wheat acreage of 12 to 15 per 
cent. The soil at the present time is 
in good condition; lots of snow on the 
ground over the entire state. 

There has been marketed during the 
season approximately 85 per cent of the 
crop; the prices for spring and winter 
wheat vary according to protein content, 
the price for spring wheat ranging from 
$1.65 to $1.85 per bushel and for winter 
wheat from $1.55 to $1.65 per bushel. 
The quality of Montana wheat as a gen- 
eral rule is extremely good and the 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


wheat demands a high premium on all 
terminal markets. 

The percentage of Montana wheat 
milled in Montana is based on an aver- 
age crop of fifty million bushels per 
year, and while the milling capacity of 
Montana would absorb 35 to 40 per cent 
of the wheat raised in this state, yet at 
the present time they are grinding only 
from 20 to 25 per cent; however, this 
percentage is increasing rapidly as the 
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ment the manager and his helper, and 
you cannot be too careful to use your 
very best efforts with a view to avoid- 
ing a fire in your property.” 


a 


SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 
is the visible supply of 
and oats by weeks (final 
with comparisons: 


VISIBLE 


Following 
wheat, corn 
00 omitted), 


general flour consuming public becomes Wheat. 
more familiar with the high quality 1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
flour produced by Montana mills by rea- pepe ne celeeate omunaue sheare re eo 
ep . 80,819, ,202, : ,159, 
son of the fact that Montana produces gent’ 97:181'559'0 63'932,0 327354.0 52,7950 
the best quality of wheat raised in the Oct. 4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620,0 54,903,0 
United States—The Rocky Mountain Oct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411,0 55,895,0 
Elevator Oo., W. G. Kirkpatrick, General Oct. 18--88,388,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687,0 
; ‘ Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
Superintendent, Great Falls, Mont. Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov, 22::96/9200 78,0000 381910 4874.0 
INOV “4. ’ ’ , , ’ ’ 48,741, 
SOME GOOD ADVICE. Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
a Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
At the annual meeting of the Farm- Age Oy pedeee cpotae pede aoeie 
, i ; P oe Dec . 96,823, 577, ,375,0 ,431, 
eh oe tase ae pene beh Da Dec. 27.1947491,0 7478520 37,673,0 49.1680 
ota, held recently, Secretary Sloon in 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
his annual report touching on elevator ao be shee aeons Pee ares) 
3 . Jan : 833, 2,566, 193, 998, 
fires in the Northwest, had the follow- 327° 47.\83'161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,8820 
ing to say which can be read with profit Jan. 24./80/572/0 68/282/0 45,505,0 43.871,0 
by every elevator operator. We suggest 
that his remarks be clipped and posted Corn. 
where they can be read occasionally. 1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
“There have recently been brought to pent. rR Paced Bergin a oenn ast 
our attention the tremendous fire losses Sept. 27... 6,040.0 2'052,0 12; 206.0 11,765,0 
accruing in the Northwest from the de- Oct. 4.. 7,154,0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
struction of grain elevators, especially as 4a: acre 1060.8 aeeG rerensie 
independent and farmers’ elevators, and Oct. 25:: 8'751:0 1,100;0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
unless something is done to curtail “ag ee Sy were peace caaeee 
; j Ov. oo Uupe ie ,044, ,187,0 18,705, 
aie lacpae it will Se NOt Nov. 15. 7/285,0 15063,0 _9,982'0_17'938°0 
niy Algher premiums, put dimculty IN Nov. 22.. 7,018,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
securing the proper coverage. ney 29.. ie ratte pete ret 
“ = ec. a ch ’ ’ ’ ’ , , 0 
It behooves every manager and board pe- 13°"11'278,0 4.7220 18,111,0 18/258°0 
of directors to cooperate and use every Dec. 20::13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
precaution in preventing fires in their Dec SURE AES! Lt py tts ety 
925. 924. 23. 922. 
elevator promptly. Your fire barrels 5. 3. .18,573,0 9,708.0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
should be kept filled with water, and Jan. 10..20)862,0  9.335,0 18,816.0 24.759/0 
during the winter months, salt should Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
be added so that the water will not Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
treeze. Oat 
“Greasy rags, waste and matches Ar, shes en saat 
should be kept in metal cans with tight got. 13.29.7130 15,196,0 37,962,0 64,410,0 
covers. Stove pipes and chimneys Sent 20. 38,198,0 15,866,0 a7,06h,0 une 
should be gone over carefully. Trash, Sept . 48,006, ,514, 968, 843, 
Oct. 4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
tumble weeds and corn husks should be Oct. 11..5871780 18/032,0 36,844.0 69,883,0 
kept clear of the elevatur approaches. Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
“These are just a few of the things Abe <p cate aaaen ch pee Besae 
s ote Nov. . 004, 7486, 2G, 1999, 
that a manager can do to eliminate fire Noy §1168'396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
hazards, and if he is careful and in- ov aS pee ae aen a eae bys 
j j ov . ’ ’ ’ , , , ° 
antes Eat Ma Wheat pes pee hot ie Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
yy He len the elevator 18 ClOSEA Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
down, it certainly will go a long way Dec. 13. veaacg ee epeoe eoerte 
j Dec. 20. i F A ; , , ’ , 
dere lessening sg eines gana Sor ae Dec. 27..71.436,0 19,940:0 32,391,0 67.728,0 
2 are occurring a e presen ime. 1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 
“When a fire destroys your elevator, Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
it means a loss to the community, a.loss J20- 10..72,728,0 196900 | Sii16 0 Gr ase 
to the owner, and puts out of employ- Jan. 24::74/161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AND YEARLY EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


The following table, compiled by Tur Prick CuURRENT-GRAIN REporTER, from 


Department of Commerce statements, 


from the United States, and the yearly 


shows the monthly and yearly exports 
exports 


for Atlantic and Pacific ports separately, for the years indicated: 


of wheat, including flour, 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

RULYE Le cetera 7,600,000 12,380,000 19,098,000 
August ..... 21,106,000 19,929,000 38,965,000 
September .. 39,245,000 22,465,000 31,839,000 
Octoher* ae 53,536,000 18,652,000 25,077,000 
November .. 35,097,000 12,137,000 17,579,000 
December ... 24,326,000 12,991,000 16,428,000 
JARUATY "2 aoe eee oe 12,142,000 15,010,000 
February 2 cee cssiess 10,029,000 12,197,000 
March) jtevaee 9,374,000 10,725,000 
Aprils saci. penetrates - 8,418,000 11,195,000 

BY 8 ded Rea es 7,205,000 13.905,000 
JUNG! | Fite os 10,257,000 11,881,000 
Exportes VPs. «cosets 156,430,000 221,873,000 
Atlantic ports .......:. @) @) 
Pacihes ports. jv ocnces ce @) @) 


1No longer reported separately for crop 


1918-19. 
11,154,000 
19,496,000 
28,347,000 
24,531,000 
21,989,000 
33,539,000 
22,103,000 
15,842,000 
20,314,000 
31,127,000 

14,267,000 31,024,000 25,885,000 26,342,000 
18,200,000 32,196,000 21,754,000 32,652,000 
278,214,000 366,092,000 219,646,000 287,438,000 
@) 323,135,000 205,626,000 267,780,000 
@) 42,957,000 14,020,000 19,698,000 
year. 


1919-20. 
13,624,000 
20,310,000 
24,813,000 
20,979,000 
23,396,000 
15,427,000 
12,271,000 
10,582,000 
16,881,000 
13,722,000 


1921-22. 
29,413,000 
66,963,000 
38,950,000 
25,366,000 
19,453,000 
15,014,000 
14,982,000 
10,991,000 
14,371,000 
10,244,000 


1920-21. 
34,655,000 
32,550,000 
34,994,000 
43,033,000 
30,980,000 
30,179,000 
27,105,000 
23,075,000 
20,763,000 
24,791,000 


WORLD’S VISIBLE 


WHEAT SUPPLY. 


Stocks of wheat and flour considered as wheat in second hands, European, 


afloat, and Argentine data, compiled by George Broomhall Corn Trade News 
and American associates: 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan: 1, Jans, cance 1: 
1925. 1924, 1924. 1928. 1922. 1921. 
United States.........158,682,000 168,694,000 142,957,000 136,716,000 101,560,000 87,196,000 
Canadal wht gk ee 90,430,000 77,093,000 131,552,000 95,592,000 82,642,000 61,251,000 
Total American...249,112,000 245,787,000 274,509,000 232,308,000 184,202,000 148,447,000 
Hurope svt eee es 17,280,000 14,360,000 8,480,000 5,880,000 8,840,000 32,590,000 
Afloat, sO. Iss hisrc ... 8,730,000 13,570,000 9,520,000 14,970,000 7,540,000 .. Die 
Continent . ... 19,510,000 28,260,000 19,580,000 22,970,000 21,210,000 
Afloat orde . 10,480,000 17,340,000 4,040,000 5,680,000 4,770,000 
Argentina . 3,700,000 4,810,000 4,070,000 RSBODGO Galea. dan ARI rs 
Australia’ foot Fe wens 54,000,000 2,000,000 20,000,000 16,000,000 16,850,000 145,250,000 
EEUTODGAIE ound. gars ines 113,700,000 80,340,000 65,690,000 68,830,000 49,210,000 77,840,000 
WW OLlQP Selene cies eae 362,812,000 326,127,000 340,199,000 301,188,900 233,412,000 226,287,000 
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Terminal Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

Erickson, manager Big Diamond 
attended the convention of Ohio 
bakers at Columbus last week. 

G. W. Wilder and C. W. Ross have re- 
signed from the board of managers of the 
North Dakota State Mill & Elevator at 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

A. R. Hastings has resigned as head of 
the shipping department of the Commander 
Mill Co. and will enter the feed jobbing 
business on his Own account. 

B. L. Simmons, formerly manager of the 
North Dakota State Mill & Elevator at 
Grand Forks, N. D., has been made man- 
ager of the receiving department of Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has voted to amend its rules governing the 
purchase and sale of mill feed so that they 
will conform to the new rules of the Grain 
Dealers National Association. 

Gerald R. Martin of the Brooks Elevator 
to the board of di- 


| ali 7 Ue 
Mills Co., 


Co. has been elected f 
rectors of the Millers and Traders State 
Bank as has also E. J. Pickering of the 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 

The Digest Products Co. has just been 
organized at Lake City, Minn., and will 
put on the market a mineral stock feed. 
An elevator has been leased from the Bots- 
ford Lumber Co. and fitted up for the 
manufacture of the product. 

A bill has been introduced in the Minne- 
sota legislature which would require the 
exchanges at Minneapolis, Duluth and St. 
Paul to report daily to the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission the number of cars 
of grain bought into their markets for 
sale and the disposition made thereof. 


Minneapolis Elevator Stocks. 
Wheat— Saturd’y, Saturd’y, Saturd’y, 
Pub. Hses: Jan.24,’25 Jan.17,'25 Jan.26,’24 


1 Hard Spring 1,010,090 1,013,386 ........ 
1 Dark Nor... 3,482,551 3,397,187 4,387,294 
1 Nor Spring. 3,174,786 3,119,077 1,143,489 
1 Red Spring. 2,668 2I6GSe wh eowed 
2 Dark Nor... 703,206 697,656 1,412,411 
2 Nor Spring. 1,007,128 1,552,847 
Be Dark Nor: 202,921 922,174 
3 Nor Spring. 170,287 103,057 
WWilittex: “ti.ca ners 102,258 5,217 
EPUTUIN eevee: ne 29,327 159,019 
BPA SLOL)  o:a sai 3, 3,545 118,714 
All oth grades 2,778,892 2,816,756 4,741,309 
Tot pub hses.12,693,190 12,562,196 14,545,441 
Tot priv hses. 504,847 488,812 1,836,557 

Tot wheat..13,198,037 13,051,008 16,381,998 
ine ovepre wk” 147/028) Se ieenet te. tones . 
Bec iM prv wk! .s... osc 179,610 383,817 
ASOT Mowe 2 551,297 403,702 602,452 
Oats .22,605,716 22,540,702 4,844,243 
Barley ....... 2,146,000 2,149,829 765,560 
BEV os Feet enon 1,192,503 1,194,082 7,516,357 
BPEL Su te oes ace ewe 447,391 454,800 456,885 

DUGLUGEH: 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 

Wendell Moore has returned to New 

York after spending a few weeks at the 


firm here, the Moore 
Grain Co. He has for some time been in 
charge of the New York office of that 
house and he is regarded in trade circles 
as a shrewd operator. 

Movement of oats to this market is be- 
ing relatively well maintained. Part of the 
receipts have been transfers from Minne- 
apolis. Stocks of oats in the elevators here 
now aggregate nearly 11,850,000 bus. and 
from present indications the total will be 
materially added to during the next few 
weeks as country elevators are anxious 
to move their holdings to the terminals. 


office of his father’s 


The annual elections of the Duluth 
Board of Trade this week resulted in ac- 
clamations all along the line. Percy H. 


Ginder of the Barnes-Ames Co. was moved 
up from the vice-presidency to the presi- 
deney, and George 3arnum, Jr., was 
elected vice-president. The slate of direc- 
tors and members of the standing commit- 
tees as nominated went through without 
opposition, as follows: Directors (three 
years), W. R. McCarthy, G. E. Robson and 


B. Stockman; board of arbitration (one 
year). G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. McCabe 
and E. A. Vivian; board of appeals (one 
year), Thomas Gibson, F. &. Lindahl and 
W. C. Mitchell. 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 


Kaffir—Milo 
CLEMENT GRAIN CO- 


Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham, Presi“ent 
Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consigranents Solicited 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


interests 


th Superior elevator 
are sailing close to the boards as regards 


Duluth and 
available storage space. An official of one 
of the houses with a capacity of 3,500,000 
bus. asserted that it had only space left 
to store around 300,000 bus. of grain. In 
view of the small receipts during the last 
few weeks, operators are, however, of the 
opinion that they will be in position to 
handle any grain that may offer up to the 
opening of navigation. In case of emer- 
gency some boat storage space will be 
available as a result of a few freighters 
wintering in this harbor. From informa- 
tion being received by elevator men, grow- 
ers over the Northwest are thought to have 
comparatively small quantities of grain 
remaining td market on their farms. 
Julius H. Barnes of the Barnes-Ames Co. 
spent a few days on this market during 
the last week. In conversation with dealers 
he expressed the opinion that high prices 
for wheat and other grains would prevail 
again for this year’s crop. As he views 
it, farmers may put in their crops next 
spring in the perfect assurance that they 
will be able to realize profitable prices for 


them. In all his experience he had never 
known supply and demand conditions to 
be so nearly balanced as they are at 


present. Mr. Barnes came in for consider- 
able publicity during his stay here through 
a story emanating from Chicago to the 
effect that he and Cutten had engineered 
a Wheat corner; that in fact they had cor- 
raled a commanding proportion of the sur- 
plus wheat stocks in this country and that 
any shorts might be compelled to pay 
heavily to get under cover later on. Mr. 
Barnes issued a strong denial of the story, 


pointing out its palpable absurdity, and 
claiming that he was not interested to 
even a minor extent in the May wheat 


future on the Chicago market. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 
Charles H. Robinson has resigned his 
position as treasurer and secretary of 


Blake-Dobbs Co., Inc. 

The receivership of Blake-Dobbs Co., 
Inc., has been discontinued and the invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy filed against 
this firm has been dismissed. 


During the .past week the following 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: R. L. Barnes of 
Duluth, J. J. Page of Toronto, James Ellis 
and R. Kip, both of Philadelphia, also Wil- 
liam Tucker and J. W. Prindiville, both of 
Chicago, E. N. Todd of Montreal, and C. 
E. Pratt of London. 

There was a scattered business in wheat 
for export during the past week. Total 
sales amounted to about four to five million 
bushels. Of the total, the major portion 
of the business consisted of American hard 
winters for shipment via the gulf, but 
there was also a moderate to fair trade in 
Manitobas, some Durums and a little busi- 
ness in Duluth spring wheats. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, Jan. 24.—The readjustment 
in the price of bread, largely in the way 
of reducing the weight of the loaf, has 
placed the baking trade here in a sounder 
financial position and consequently there 
has been a better business in flour despite 
the big advance to new high records for 
the season. 

A good many consumers who have been 
hesitating have come into the market and 
supplied their immediate needs, and con- 
sequently sales, while mostly for nearby 
shipment, have shown a decided improve- 
ment. 

In the export market there has been 
some business with Sweden and Danzig 
but the demand is limited largely to low 
grades. The Russian buying appears to be 
over for the time being -at least, and the 
commission houses here who handled the 
business believe their requirements have 
been filled. Sales are now placed at about 
600,000 bbls. of Canadian flour. 

Spring patents were quoted at $9.55@ 
10.15; soft winter straights, $9.40@9.90, ana 


hard winter straights, $9.30@9.75 per 
196 lbs. 
CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


A. Bender of A. Bender & Sons has been 


confined to his home the past week be- 
cause of illness. 
Henry M. Brouse of the Perin-Brouse- 


Skidmore Co. has been re-elected treasurer 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

President F. L. Watkins of the Exchange 
has practically completed his committee 
appointments for the year 1925, which will 
be announced this week. 

Under the new by-laws of the Exchange 
the executive committee will take over the 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 
FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 
Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 


duties of the former board of governors 
which John De Molet, Fred Edmonds and 
John H. Dorsel served faithfully and effi- 
ciently the past two years. 

Total stocks of grain for last week and 
week previous in Cincinnati elevators are 
as follows: 

Jan,23,’25. Jan.16,’25 


Wriheat seeccocc see on. 254,581 256,135 
Cornea ete e 194,694 144,510 
Oats ertitaciucth asta: 208,255 230,898 
ERO)? tec omeetetece axbieus Mets ane 4,721 3,142 
The grain trade at large will rejoice to 
learn of the complete recovery of Henry 


W. Brown of Henry W. Brown & Co., who 
has been confined in Christ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, for the past eight weeks, due to 


F. L. WATKINS, 


President, 
Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange. 


an affection of his leg which developed as 
a complication from a severe attack of 
rheumatism. Mr. Brown left the hospital 
for his home, Hamilton, Ohio, Friday. 


At the first meeting of the new board of 
directors of the Grain and Hay Exchange, 
held Tuesday, Jan. 20, for organization, 
Frank L. Watkins, who had served the 
past year, was re-elected president; A. M. 
Brown, first vice-president; John De Molet, 
second vice-president; Elmer H. Heile, sec- 
retary, and Ralph H. Brown, treasurer. D. 
J. Schuh was reappointed executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Watkins’ record as president of 
the Exchange the past year is one of which 
he may well feel proud, and though he 
endeavored to decline re-election, the new- 
ly elected board of directors believed him to 
be particularly deserving of a second term 
because of the unselfish interest he has at 
all times taken in the organization, and 
insisted upon his re-election. He served 
the Exchange as treasurer consecutively 
for three terms and also as director at 
various times. Mr. Watkins is the man- 
ager of the local offices of the Cleveland 
Grain & Milling Co. and a man admirably 
equipped and thoroughly familiar with the 
grain business. 

Cash Markets. 


Buying of wheat for shipment to mills 
was much improved here the past week 
because of the relatively lower prices as 
compared with competing markets, but the 
lower quotation had the effect of material- 
ly shutting off the country movement and 
business was of smaller volume than a 
week ago. Several buyers representing 
southern mills were here contracting de- 
ferred shipments. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.13@2.14; No. 2 red 
winter, $2.12@2.13; No. 3 red winter, $2.09@ 
2.11; No. 4 red winter, $2.05@2.09; No. 5 red 
winter, $2@2.05. 

Cash corn was weak and more difficulty 
was experienced in selling and finding buy- 


ers except at sharply reduced prices, 
especially for the lower grades. Receipts 
continued fairly liberal but very little 


graded above No. 4. As compared with 
last week prices showed losses of 4@5e per 
bu. Yellow grades, owing to a fair de- 
mand for meal, brought a premium of 2c. 
Ear corn was largely nominal in the ab- 
sence of offerings. 


No. 3 white, $1.27@1.28; No. 4 white, 
$1.22@1.24; No. 5 white, $1.18@1.20; No. 6 


white, $1.12@1.17; No. 3 yellow, $1.28@1.29; 
No. 4 yellow, , $1.23@1.25: No. 5 yellow, 
$1.20@1.22; No. 6 yellow, $1.13@1.18; No. 3 
mixed, $1.26@1.27; No. 4 mixed, $1.21@1.22; 


No. 5 mixed, $1.18@1.19: No. 6 mixed, $1.12 
@1.17; sample grade, 95c@$1.17. 


The cheapness of oats as a feeding sub- 
stitute for corn and other higher priced 


eh 
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feeds failed to improve the demand suffi- 
ciently to absorb the moderate receipts, re- 
sulting in an extremely dull market ané 
lower prices. 

No. 2 white, 6244@63%c; No. 3 white, 60 
@61c; No. 4 white, 57@58c; No. 2 mixed 
60@61c; No. 3 mixed, 57@58c; No. 4 mixed, 
55@57c. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Mrs. Olive Miner, formerly connected 
with Tarr & McComb, Ine., has accepted 
a position as stenographer with Huffine 
& Co. 


Alex Johnson, secretary of the California 
Farm Bureau Exchange, San Francisco, 
was a business visitor in the city one day 
last week and while here called at the 
exchange. 

D. L. Smith of Smith & Scott, Ine., re- 
turned the latter part of last week from 
a business trip through the southern part 
of the state. Mr. Smith reports business 
activities in that section as being excellent. 


Los Angeles added another grain firm 
to its list of grain dealers the first of the 
year. The new firm will be known as the 
Seaboard Grain Co., with offices in the 
Fnancial Center building, and will be under 
the management of J. D. Hunter, formerly 
of Amerillo, Tex. 

J. Stewart, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., 
who has been engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in that city for many years, called on 
the exchange a few days ago to meet the 
members and some of his former clients. 
Mr. Stewart has been in this city for sev- 
eral months and expects to make it his 
future home. 


Cash Markets. 


The market conditions at this terméifal 
stand practically unchanged since our last 
report. The demand has been very good 
with fairly heavy arrivals. There is scarce- 
ly anything left on tracks at the week end 
which indicates the demand strong. Utah- 
Idaho millrun is quoted at $42 per ton and 
Kansas bran $40 per ton. These two com. 
modities are quick sellers on arrival. Al- 
falfa meal, medium ground, is selling at 
$32, while molasses alfalfa mixed is quoted 
at $30. There seems to be strong demand 
for cotton seed meal at $44 and rolled bar- 
ley has advanced $2 per ton during the 
week and is now quoted by the mills at 
$55. Whole grains remain steady to a 
slight advance. No. 3 yellow corn is sell- 
ing at $2.683@2.64 per hundred, while No. 2 
is easily quotable at 5c advance. No. 2 
western red wheat is selling at 2.124%4@2.15, 
while No. 2 feed barley is a quick seller at 
$2.40. The light rains during the past week 
have somewhat encouraged the market 
here and a talk with the dealers indicates 
that it is harder to secure the different 
commodities than it is to dispose of same. 
The hay market remains much the same 
as a week ago, and while the arrivals have 
been heavier, the demand has increased in 
proportion and there is but little left on 
the tracks at the close of the week. Al- 
falfa hay from Imperial Valley is selling at 
$27 per ton, while hay of the same quality 
from central California is worth $2 to $3 
more. No. 2 is quotable at $2 less. No. 1 
barley hay can be quoted at from $28@29 
and No. 1 oat hay from $29@30. There 
seems to be, from various reports, plenty 
of hay available to carry through until the 
new crop begins to arrive. : 


SIOUX CITY. 

Two representatives of the extension 
department of the Grain Marketing Co. of 
Chicago were in the city last week on 
business. 4 

W. Seymour Gard, who for many years” 
was in the coal, hay and feed business in 
this city, but who last year moved to Los 
Angeles, died in that city last week. 3 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 3 
Total stocks of grain in Baltimore ele-_ 


vators on January 21 were 10,980,000° 
dushels, of which amount over 6,500,0005 
bushels consisted of rye. ° 


Indications point to the re-election off 
President A. W. Mears of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the organization 
meeting of the new board of directors, to 
be held here on January 28. 

Richard J. Biggs, one of the older mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, and engaged in the grain commis-_ 
sion business of this market, is convalesc- 
ing from the effects of an operation per- 
formed at the Church Home & Infirmary 
several weeks ago. 

President A. W. Mears of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce returned early last 
week from a western trip. While at a 
dinner of the St. Louis Flour Club on the — 
evening of January 15, at which he was 
the guest of honor, he was elected an 
honorary member of that organization. A 

Among the out-of-town visitors on them 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesale Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exclusively 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
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merce last week were: Wallace De Rundeau 
of Harman & De Rundeau, proprietors | of 
the Crimora Roller Mills, Crimora, Va.; 
As J. Oberg, sales manager of the Christ- 
jan Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; B. -B. Reid 
of Charlestown, W. Va. 

The last meeting of the old board of 
directors of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce took place on Monday, January 
19, at which President Mears presented 
his annual report, reviewing the happen- 
ings in the local grain market during the 
year 1924. The report was adopted and 
will be submitted to a general meeting of 
‘the members of the Chamber on January 
26. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., which op- 
erates large warehouses here for the stor- 
age of merchandise handled by the Penn- 
-sylvania Railroad Company, will hold a 
‘special meeting of its stockholders on Janu- 
-ary.21 for the purpose of authorizing a 100 
per cent stock dividend. The company was 
organized in 1893 and recently increased 
its capitalization to $600,000. Officers of 
the Terminal Warehouse Company are: 
Samuel W. Lippincott, president; Charles 
England, vice president, and William R. 
Howard, secretary and treasurer. 


The Maryland senators and representa- 
tives in congress are preparing, with the 
aid of the leading trade organizations of 
Baltimore, to strongly resist the efforts of 
Senator Butler of Massachusetts, and 
others, to abolish the port differentials in 
rail freight rates on exports and imports at 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk. Sen- 
ator Butler has introduced a bill, the pur- 
pose of which is to put all Atlantic sea- 
board ports on a rate parity. The measure 
has been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, but it is not be- 
lieved that it will pass during this session 
of congress. 

Another Contract Awarded 

Long Company. 
A contract for the construction of the 
new Roland Park Apartments, corner Club 
and Upland Roads, Roland Park, has been 
awarded the M. A. Long Company of this 
city, builders of the Baltimore & Ohio ex- 
port grain elevator at Locust Point. The 
structure will be the first large apartment 
building in that community and in archi- 
tectural design will resemble the old manor 
houses of Northern France. Most of the 
apartments will face Club Road and will 
have porches overlooking a garden with a 
pool and fountain, inclosed by a low wall. 
The building will: have several wings and 
there will be five separate entrances and 
five elevators located in different parts of 
the building. The top floor of the structure 
will rise 165 feet above the level of the 
golf links. The cost will be about $550,000. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

C. K. Davis of the Hodgson—Davis Grain 
Co., who has not fully recovered from re- 
cent sickness, has gone to Southern Cali- 
fornia for a rest of several months. 


the M. A. 


A special agricultural train from the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, composed 
of three lecture cars and an_ exhibition 


ear, left Louisiana, Mo., Jan. 26 over the 
Chicago & Alton for a short tour through 
the state. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 


included W. M. Duncan, Chicago; T. M. 
ii Scott, St. Louis; H. G. Fisher and E. A. 
| Hamilton, Minneapolis; EF. T. Beyer and 
L. R.. Powell, Wichita, Kan.; Paul Bos- 


| saugh, Salina, Kan.; and A. C. Munich and 
| Glen Jones, St. Joseph, Mo. 


| 

i 

J. E. Huffine of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
| is visiting his brother, B. M. Huffine of 
| the Kansas City Board of Trade, reported 
| that oats, barley and wheat in southern 
| California were suffering from drought. He 
| added that southern California mills were 
| buying most of their wheat from Oregon. 
| Answering charges of E. E. Frizell of 
| Larned, Kan., that southwestern freight 
| rates are grossly unfair, Clyde Aitchison, 
| chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, issued a statement Wednesday 
| declaring the rates to be not unreasonable. 
Mr. Frizell was invited to file a formal 
| complaint if he desired to make a test. 


|  C. P. Cawthorn, an authority on live 
| stock and for several years connected with 
the Poland-China and American Hereford 
Journal, has entered the. grain business 
with the Hodgson-Davis Grain Co. Mr. 
Cawthorn is an applicant for membership 
in the Board of Trade, having bought the 
certificate of E. W. McClintic of the local 
office of Thomson & McKinnon, Chicago. 


Future Trading Threatened. 


Endeavoring to enforce an old law, the 
prosecuting attorney of Pettis county, Mo., 
| has induced a grand jury in Sedalia to 
indict J. K. Christopher of B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., Kansas City, under a charge 
of keeping a place where dealing in grain 
options is permitted. B. C. Christopher & 
Co. have a branch office in Sedalia, with 
private wire connection. Operating under 
| the Capper-Tincher law and federal super- 

vision, the company claims to be doing a 
legitimate business in grain futures in 
Sedalia, the same as in Kansas City. Mr. 
Christopher gave bond for $1,000. His trial 
will come up Jan. 31. Attorneys for the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange * and the Chicago 
Board of Trade will defend Mr. Christopher, 
as it is realized that an adverse decision 
would be disastrous to future trading in 
the state. 


Bigger Murray Elevator. 
Enlargement of the Murray elevator in 
North Kansas City, contemplated for sev- 
eral months, is to be realized. Work is 
scheduled to begin within the coming week. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


According to an announcement by Conrad 


EK. Spens, vice-president in charge of 
trafic for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, the construction of 


several new concrete tanks will be com- 
pleted by July 1. This will add 1,100,000 
bus. to the capacity and bring it up to 
2,400,000 bus. About $350,000 will be ex- 
pended on the improvement. The house 
is under lease to the Norris Grain Co. of 
Minneapolis, which has another elevator 
in Kansas City with a capacity of 1,800,- 
000 bus. 
Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 590 cars, 
against 525 a week ago and 524 a year ago. 
Demand for hard and dark wheat lagged 
somewhat, as reflected by a reduction of 
premiums of protein qualities over futures. 


Still, there was a net advance of 3@8c a 
bushel, which may be ascribed to the 
gains recorded in the speculative market. 


A new top price of $1.0314 was recorded 
Friday for a car of No. 2 dark from Kan- 
sas. Local millers were fair buyers in 
filling old orders for flour. New flour trade 
was moderate and of a hand-to-mouth 
character, Shipping orders for wheat were 
light and elevator men bought slowly on 
account of scarce storage room. Doubtless 
some export business was accomplished at 
the gulf ports and wheat was sent out for 
this purpose, as well as to mills in various 
directions, who had it stored here. Ad- 
vices from Kansas indicated that not more 
than 10 or 12 per cent of the 1924 crop 
remained in farmers’ hands. The closing 
prices of hard and dark wheat were: No. 
1, $1.85@2.04; No. 2, $1.84@2.03; No. 3, 
$1.883@2.02; No. 4, $1.80@2. Soft wheat 
offerings continued light and there was an 
urgent demand for choice milling grain, 
though the lower grades and mixed sam- 
ples were slow. No. 2 scored a new high 
sale on Friday when a car from Missouri 
brought $2.08. Final nominal prices were 
up 4@6c, with No. 1 at $2.06@2.10, No. 2 
at $2.05@2.10, No. 3 at $2.02@2.08, and No. 
4 at $2@2.05. For the first time since the 
big increase in stocks began after harvest 
the elevator holdings fell below those of a 
year ago. On Saturday the stocks were 
12,368,000 bus. as compared with 12,417,000 
in 1924. The week’s decrease was 633,000 
bus. Freezing and thawing weather pre- 
vailed in the Southwest, which was not 
good for growing wheat, but there were no 
serious crop complaints. Some reports from 
Missouri and Kansas said the ice covering 
of fields during the winter had not re- 
sulted in as much damage as was expected. 

Corn—Receipts, 626 cars, against 532 a 
week ago and 615 a year ago. Though 
No. 2 yellow reached a new top quotation 
of $1.27%4 on Tuesday, the market devel- 
oped pronounced weakness thereafter, with 
all interests slow buyers, especially of corn 
with high moisture content. Declines en- 
sued and the market closed 14@38%ec under 
the prices prevailing on the previous. Sat- 


$1.201%,; No. 3, $1.17%@1.19%; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.23%4@1.24; No. 3, $1.20%@1.22%4. 
Stocks increased 438,000 bus., to 5,031,000, 
as compared with 760,000 last year. 

Oats—Receipts, 140 cars, against 87 a 
week ago and 158 a year ago. As in the 
case of corn, the best level for white oats 
was scored early in the week. Prices fell 
later, though the Texas demand evidently 
was increasing, as indicated by shipments 
from elevators. White oats closed 1@1%c 
lower, with No. 2 at 60@61c, and No. 8 at 
59c. Signs of an early spring stimulated 
the calls for red seed oats, with the re- 
sult of advancing prices. This variety 
closed 3@3'%c higher. No. 2 was quoted 
at 65c and No. 3 at 64c. Oats stocks in 
local elevators decreased 23,000 bus., to 
2,175,000, against 1,036,000 a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo — Receipts, 194 cars, 
against 159 a week ago and 122 a year 
ago. The market exhibited great strength 
in the first part of the week, with buying 
for both storage account and shipment to 
feed manufacturers. Depression followed, 
due to the slump in corn and to advices 
from Los Angeles, indicating that eastern 
prices were too high for acceptance. Net 
gains at the close were confined to milo, 
which was up 2@6c per ecwt. Kafir was 
1@8c lower. Final quotations were: No. 
2 white kafir, $2@2.02; No. 3, $2; No. 4, 
$1.97@1.99; No. 2 milo, $2.17; No. 3, $2.16; 
No. 4, $2.15. Stocks increased 21,000 bus., 
to 247,000, as compared with 88,000 a year 
ago. The Kansas weekly crop bulletin said 
threshing of grain sorghums had been much 
delayed this winter by snow and _ bad 
weather. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 
Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending Jan. 24 
included R. Gross, Tarkio, Mo.; E. Weck- 


man, Plattsburg, Mo.; W.-C. Schneider, 
Cosby, Mo.; R. Davis, Plattsburg, Mo.; J. 
E. Buck, Corning, Kan.; A. B. Crane, 


Stewartsville, Mo.; Floyd Smith, Riverton, 
Ia.; E. L. MeNeal, Fairfax, Mo.; C. W. 
Hendricks, Imperial, Colo.; E. Powell, 
Agency, Mo.; J. H. Pauley, Denton, Kan.; 
D. H. Minton, Forest City, Mo.; C. P. 
Raiser, Forest City, Mo.; G. B. Ruffner, 
Morrill, Kan.; C. C. Culinger, Maysville, 
Mo.; F. H. Geiger, Everest, Kan.; W. T. 
Roach, Fairfax, Mo.; W. S. Spratt, Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo.; E. P. Collins, High- 


land, Kan.; H. L. Sawyer, Chicago, IIl.; 
John Watkins, Liberty, Neb.; H. B. Hall, 


Johnson, Neb. 


Receipts of all grains have been con- 
siderably heavier so far this month than 
a@ year ago, and prospects are for about 
1,000,000 bus. increase over January, 1924. 
Farmers seem anxious to realize on their 


grain at present prices. For the past week 
hard wheat prices are 1@6c higher, the 
greatest upturn is on ordinary quality hard 
which has advanced about 6c. Premiums 
for choice have not kept pace with price 
advances for ordinary, and top quotations 
are only about a cent up for the week. 
Offerings have been moderate and demand 
rather slow. Corn prices are about 2@3c 
lewer for the week: offerings have been 
fairly liberal and demand spotted. Oats 
prices 1@1%c lower for the week; offer- 
ings have been increasing and demand fair 
to good. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
George A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
Exports of grain for the week 
Jan. 23 were 859,390 bus wheat 
bus. rye. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 


ending 
and 25,714 


ending Jan. 24 were: Flour, 50,307 bbls.; 
wheat, 1,270,999 bus.; corn, 50,368 bus.; 
oats, 27,484 bus.; rye, 58,580 bus.; and 421 


tons feed. 


Louis G. Graff, formerly head of the old 
grain firm of L. G. Graff & Son and four 
times elected president of the Commercial 
Exchange, sailed on Saturday with his wife 
and daughter for South America. 

The following out-of-town visitors were 


registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the week: P. E. Nye, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fred L. Roberts, York, Pa.; E. M. 


Kelly, Wichita, Kan.; E. J. Bolender, Read- 
ing, Pa.; F. D. Pates, New York City; A. 
A. Cox, Pottsville, Pa.; L. Groff, Minne- 
apolis; J. W. Hartman, Minneapolis; W. 
G. Kerchner, Leaperville, Pa.; Frank S. 
Johnson, Media, Pa.; Edw. Gillespie, Sud- 
lersville, Md.; A. J. Oberg, Minneapolis; 
W. K. Emory, New York City; H. L. 
Reiser, Leesport, Pa.; A. J. Timmons, 
Dagsboro, Del.; R. C. Nicholson, Chester- 
town, Pa.; J. S. Wittington, New York 
City, and M. D. Smith, Minneapolis. 


The special committee of the port of 


Philadelphia ocean traffic bureau, com- 
posed of Geo. F. Sproule, president of the 
body; Hubert J. Horan, president of the 


Commercial Exchange; H. DeWitt Irwin, 
chairman of the committee, and B. Hoff 
Knight, manager of the bureau, on Wednes- 
day met Agnew C. Dice, president of the 
Reading company, and E. D. Hilleary, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, in a con- 
ference to outline the part of the traffic 
bureau. Mr. Dice told the committee that 
now as heretofore the company is deeply 
interested in the port of Philadelphia and 
that anything good for the port is direct- 
ly beneficial to the Reading company. He 
said the carrier had invited bids to be 
opened March 1 for the construction of the 
first unit of the grain elevator to be built 
by the company at its Port Richmond 
terminal. The first unit will have a ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus. and will cost $3,- 
000,000. The elevator plans are a result 
ot suggestions made by the special com- 
mittee of the Commercial Exchange’s com- 
mittee last year. In addition to the Port 
Richmond elevator the Reading company 
has also appropriated $300,000 for a new 
grain elevator at 20th street elevator and 
Pennsylvania avenue to replace the struc- 


ture which .was recently demolished by 
fire. 
Philadelphia Flour Market. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—Receipts of flour 
during the week were 50,307 bbls. The 


market is 
with wheat 


quiet but strong in 
and prices are higher again. 
We quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. 
jute sacks: Soft winter straight, western, 
$9.50@10; soft winter straight, nearby, $9@ 


sympathy 


9.25; hard winter straight, $10.40@10.75; 
hard winter, short patent, $10.75@11.15; 
spring first clear, $9.50@9.75; spring pat- 


ent, $10@10.50; spring short patent, $10.75 
@11; fancy spring and city mills patent, 
family brands, $11.25@11.75. Rye flour, $8.85 
@9.10 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 
Buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 
J. W. Mooney, general agent of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior service, is on a business 
visit to Tampa, Fla. 


Grant Carl, southern representative of 
the Grain Marketing Co., was a New 
Orleans visitor this week. 

Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,758,000 bus.; corn, 430,000 bus.; 
oats, 246,000 bus.; rye, 36,000 bus. Cars on 


track: Wheat, 9; oats, 1. 

No blackstrap molasses is being offered 
for January shipment. Standard black- 
strap is quoted at 144%,@15e February ship- 
ment and 1314%4.@14'%e for March shipment. 


For the first time in the more recent 
history of water transportation on the 
Mississippi river three different transporta- 
tion companies have large tows of wheat 
en route to New Orleans. Approximately 
1,250,000 bus. wheat are in transit by the 
Goltra line, the Mississippi-Warrior serv- 
ice, and the West Kentucky Coal Co.'s line. 
The West Kentucky Coal Co. are new- 
comers in the field of wheat transportation 
on the lower river and are bringing their 
first tow down for C. B. Fox company, 
local exporters. 


Local exporters were much gratified this 
week when advised of the decision of the 


Shipping board wiping out the 15c per 100 


lbs. differential which now places South 
Atlantic and gulf ports on a rate parity 
with Northern Atlantic ports. This should 
in time result in a deflection of a portion 
of the export traffic from central freight 
territory which is now going to Northern 
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HESS 
Pneumatic 
GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 


this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
various. sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 


Tell 


ing needs. us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


SULPHUR 


Highest quality for bleaching 
grains. Guaranteed 99.5% pure 
and entirely free from arsenic. 
Quick shipment from mines or 


nearby stocks. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mines: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Western Representative: 
F. W. Lewis, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Chamber of Commerce BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS © 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THK PRICK CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers a strong outlet for 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 


Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


Atlantic ports. 
quarters that this may 
traffic which has heretofore moved by way 


It is even hoped in some 
attract American 


of Montreal. To Carl Giessow, of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, and N. O. 
Pedrick, representing Southern Steamship 
interests, go much of the credit for having 
presented the case to the shipping board. 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


A car of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat sold on the Omaha market last week 
at $2.15 per bushel. Dark northern spring 
and hard spring wheat, showing a good 
ae Sig eae of protein, have been selling 
ere at very high premiums. ‘These high 
prices make it look,’’ said J. N. Campbell, 
secretary of the Nebraska Millers’ Ass'n, 
“as if this is going to be a favorable year 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know yo7ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 
Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


for farmers in this state to increase their 
acreage of spring wheat.” 


There has been a very considerable in- 
crease in the movement of corn to the 
Omaha market in the last week. Advices 
received here indicate a largely increased 
movement not only in Nebraska but also 
in Iowa and Minnesota. This is reflected 
in increases in purchases to arrive. The 
demand for corn is by no means active in 
the states which market most of their corn 
at Missouri river terminals and this is 
likely to result, it is pointed out, in larger 
receipts at Chicago. 


The unusually heavy snowfall this win- 
ter has been of great benefit to crops: 
throughout Nebraska, according to agricul- 
tural authorities at Lincoln. In December 
the ground in the central and western parts 
of the state had been almost constantly 
covered with snow, accompanied by un- 
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usually cold weather. This condition, agri- 
cultural authorities point out, is highly 
beneficial to crops, the snow serving as a 
covering for wheat, rye and alfalfa, while 
the accompanying cold weather has kept 
these crops from growing under snow. “Snow 
also creates the necessary moisture for the 
ground,’’ said Professor Burr of the agri- 
cultural college of the state university, 
“and the heavy snow will put the ground 
in good condition for the spring crops.” 
The United States weather bureau at Lin- 
coln gives the average snowfall during 
December, 1924, at 15 inches, and it esti- 
mates that from 20 to 30 inches of snow 
fell in parts of the western and central 
sections of the state. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


The annual dinner of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, held at the Toledo Club last 
Wednesday evening, was one of the most 
successful in the history of the exchange. 
The attendance ‘and optimism that pre- 
vailed were both outstanding features. F. 
O. Paddock, oldest active member of the 
exchange and famed for his_ oratory, 
painted a picture of future Toledo that 
held his fellow members and visitors spell- 
bound. He vividly pictured new flour mills, 
wharves, elevators and docks for ocean- 
going vessels and Toledo as the first port 
of entry when the proposed Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence is completed. As chairman 
of the transportation committee, he also 
told of negotiations now under way with 
the railroads entering Toledo which will 
be advantageous for grain interests located 
here. 


J. D. Hurlbut, president of the exchange, 
presided and was toastmaster in his usual 
brilliant style. Ghicago men were called 
on for impromptu remarks after E. L. 
Southworth had been introduced as ‘one 
of the coming young men of our organiza- 
tion.’”’ Mr. Southworth said he believed 
the year just past was one of the most 
successful for grain men here since the 
market was established. This year holds 
still greater promise than was apparent 
last year, in his belief. 

R. lL. Mansfield of Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
Chicago, sounded a warning against be- 
coming too pronounced in propaganda re- 
garding the world’s scarcity of wheat. Agi- 
tation of a serious character might be the 
result of too much talk about the price of 
bread grains. He suggested that every- 
one ‘“‘Stop, Look and Listen”’ before getting 
too bullish. G. Walter Bevan of J. S. Bache 
& Co. expressed a similar opinion and was 
followed by other Chicago representatives 
including W. J. Fitsimmons of Hulburd, 
Warren & Chandler, A. W. Mansfield of 
Thomson & McKinnon, Edward Hymers of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., and EH. F. Thompson 
of Lamson Bros. & Co. Railroad interests 
and traffic departments were represented 
by Jesse Patterson of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, James Graham of the Nickel 
Plate, and Lee Macomber, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of Commerce. Other 
speakers included J. C. Husted of the C. A. 
King & Co., and Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm 
& Co., who was also chairman of the ar- 
rangements for the big dinner. Fred Haigh, 
the grain men’s printer, led the singing in 
his characteristic peppy manner, ‘while 
Ben Hoffner, local manager of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., and Ernie Smith, local’ rube 
comedian, added their high class talent to 
round out the evening’s entertainment. 


Archie Gassaway, secretary of the ex- 
change, was given high praise by one of 
Toledo’s leading newspapers the past week. 
They are running a series of articles about 
prominent Toledoans, and the honor of be- 
ing listed among them is considered a 
signal recognition. Archie is so well known 
to the boys on change that his important 
part in the upbuilding of the exchange has 
come to be a fixture. For many long years, 
both lean and good, he has faithfully kept 
the records and data that make a market 
worth while. It is good to see him re- 
ceive a bouquet now and then to let us 
know that others recognize his ability and 
long service. 


Flour output for Toledo mills the past 
week was 37,500 bbls., equal to 78 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 38,800 
ie and a year ago last week was 30,600 

bls. 


Receipts of grain for the week were 64 
ears of wheat, 100 cars of corn, 50 cars of 
oats and 2 cars of barley. 


The Ohio state statistician announces 
that with hog prices at $10 per cwt. on the 
average, the highest price since 1920 has 
been reached. Sheep and lamb prices also 
showed a big upward movement as did all 
grains, but hay prices remain around $5 a 
ton below last year’s level. 


Ohio’s fall crop of pigs was 18 per cent 
below the 1923 fall crop, according to State 
Statistician West who bases his estimate 
on the mail carriers’ inquiry made in De- 
cember. There is also a reduction of more 
than 13 per cent in the number of breeding 
animals kept for the next spring crop. He 
figures the spring pig crop will not be 
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more than 75 or 80 per cent of last year 
after allowing for the usual losses. 


Wheat is moving a little more than re- 
cently and the milling demand is excellent 
with premiums advancing with the market, 
Cash trade in corn continues slow. Oats 
are also easier. Storage space is at a 
premium and therefore accumulations are 
below normal for this time of year. 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 

J. E. Marks, Sheffield, Ala., and E. M, 
Peel, Little Rock, Ark., were visitors at 
the Merchants’ Exchange Saturday. 

E. R. Trout of the Otto Weiss Alfalfa 
Milling Co. of Wichita, Kan., has been 
pre with the trade here for several 
ays. 


M. E. Grant, grain shipper of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was registered at the Mer- 
penne Exchange Thursday by E. iB | 

uibel. 


The mixed feed plant and warehouse 
located at Bellevue and the Belt Line, for- 
merly operated by G. E. Patteson & Co, 


but for the past year or so under lease to. 


the All States Co., now defunct, is re- 
ported to have been sold. The owners say 
it was bought by representatives of the 
several mixed feed manufacturers who 


entered the merger, but details could not | 


be had from any of them. 


Statistics compiled in the office of Sec- 
retary Fransioli at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change show that grain receipts for 1924 
were larger than for the previous year. 
Receipts of corn were 8,032,000 bus., esti- 
mating 1,200 to the car; of oats, 10,131,000, 
estimating 1,500 to the car. Wheat receipts 


dropped off slightly, amounting to only 
381,000 bus., compared with 436,000 for 
1923. Tons of hay received were 33,162, 


compared with 35,412, while alfalfa meal 
ASA ea were 27,120 tons as compared with 
,000. 


Receipts of corn for the past week were 
229 cars and of oats 187. As result of the 
liberal receipts for the past two: weeks and 
the disappointing demand and outlet, stocks 
are becoming burdensome. The dealers 
counted on a fairly good demand by this 
time and botght accordingly, but general 
complaint is heard and they must either be 
patient or sell at concessions. Quotations 
are holding up fairly well but business is 
very small. Track price for No. 3 white 
corn is $1.34; No. 3 mixed, $1.29, and No. 
3 yellow, $1.34. Oats are almost as dull 
as corn and cash No. 3 white is quoted 
at 63%@64c. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Harry Hunter, grain dealer of Okarche, 
was a recent Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change visitor. 


The 1925 president of the United Provi- 
dent Association of Oklahoma City is 
George Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co. 

A charter has been granted to the Farm- 
ers Mill & Grain Co. of El Reno, capital 
stock $10,000; incorporators, P. N., B. 
and J. N. Kroeker. 


The Plainview (Tex.) Grain Exchange 
has been transferred from the jurisdiction 
of the Oklahoma federal grain supervisor 
to the Texas supervisor’s jurisdiction. The 
Texas supervisor is C. W. Griffin of Fort 
Worth. 

A loss of $7,000 was sustained by the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, when 
its elevator at Banner was destroyed by a 
fire of unknown origin. The elevator is 
said to have contained 1,700 bus. of wheat, 
200 bus. of oats, and 100 bus. of kafir. 


A great deal of damage was done to 
wheat in southwestern Oklahoma by iced 
snow during January, Carl Robinson, fed- 
eral agricultural statistician, says, and 
cotton will supplant wheat in many fields. 
Heavy damage by smothering is reported 
from some counties of northeast Texas. 


A report from Texhoma, Okla., says that 
grain dealers there estimate that 400 more 
ears of grain of the 1924 crop will be 
shipped. Texhoma elevators have in stor- 
age 2,500 tons of milo maize. During last 
year 838 cars of wheat and 964 cars of 
other grains were shipped from _ that 
station. 

J. G. H. Windle, member of the House 
of Representatives from Greer county and 
speaker pro-tempore of the House, is one 
of the incorporators of the recently_organ- 
ized Farmers Feed & Grain Co. at Granite. 
The capital stock is $10,000. Other incorpo- 
tarors are O. M. Hayes and J. F. Kruska, 
both of Granite. 


President E. B. Ellis of the Business 
Men’s Club at Waurika, Okla., says that 
one of the chief objects of the club this 
year is to secure the establishment of a 
flour mill there. Frank Kell, Wichita Falls 
miller and railroad operator, has completed 
a line of railroad to Waurika from Wichita 
Falls, thus giving the town three railroads. 


Willis G. Sautbine, Inc., and Sautbine- 
Franklin Co., each with a capital stock of 
$10,000, were incorporated recently by Mr. 
Sautbine, D. Sautbine and L. J. Mil- 
burn. Mr. Sautbine formerly was a grain 
dealer and member of the Oklahoma City 
Grain Exchange. Recently he has been 
engaged in the oil and motor car busi- 
nesses. 

The board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers Ass’n at a recent meetin 
called upon all members with undelivered 
wheat to deliver it to the sales agency 0 
the association by March 1. Wheat held 


ae 


-homa City Mill 
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by grower members after that date will befigures being 54,648,934 bus. in 1924 against 


listed in the 1925 pool. E. G. Rall of Fort 
Worth, who has storage leased to the as- 
sociation, addressed the board at the Enid 
meeting. 


Among new directors of the Oklahoma 
Employers’ Ass’n, elected at the January 
meeting, are T. C. Thatcher of the Okla- 
& Elevator Co.; C. F. 
Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Ass’n; E. H. Seithers, of the Iten 
Biscuit Co., and E. Cook of Guthrie, repre- 
senting the cottonseed milling industry. L. 
C. Hutson of Chickasha, representing the 
cottonseed industry, was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Harry V. Kahle of Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


Cc. H. Hyde of Alva, who was a director 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
was defeated for re-election as vice-presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farmers Co-opera- 
tive and Educational Union at the recent 
annual meeting in Oklahoma City, by Mrs. 
Mabel Henry of Putnam. John Simpson 
was re-elected president, and Z. H. Law- 
ter, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Lawter re- 
ported that the sales department saved 
members $22,400 on flour and feed last year, 
an average saving of $400 a car on 56 cars. 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were three hundred thirty cars. 

On Wednesday, January 21st, the Colo- 
rado Grain Dealers Assn. were guests of 
the Denver Grain Exchange at a very suc- 
cessful convention in Denver. A business 
meeting was held in the morning at 10 
o'clock, attended by about 150 members and 
prospective members of the association. 
The membership in this body consists of 
grain dealers and a very large percentage 
of owners and representatives of flour mills. 
The purpose of the meeting was to perfect 
the organization and to procure members, 
and their success was very gratifying. In 
the evening the visitors were entertained 
at the Adams Hotel by the Grain Ex- 
change. Dinner was served and _ profes- 
sional entertainment from the Orpheum 
Theatre was furnished. Reports indicate 
that the whole day was a huge success and 
the Colorado Grain Dealers Assn. were 
very much pleased with the work and 
report an increased membership. 


VANCOUVER, B. C 


Morwood Clark, Correspondent. 


Fall wheat acreage in Alberta shows a 
decrease of 6,900 acres, or 17 per cent, in 
comparison with a year ago when 40,500 
acres were seeded against 33,600 this sea- 
son. There was considerable abandon- 
ment of acreage as the season progressed, 
for out of the 40,500 acres planted only 
36,478 were harvested. Quite a few of the 
Alberta farmers now wintering in Van- 
couver express the opinion that fall plow- 
ing will not be practiced so much general- 
ly as the land when plowed does not with- 
stand drought so well as land prepared in 
the spring. In 1921 the fall acreage har- 
vested was 85,114 acres against 33,600 
planted this season. In 1923 the amount 
of fall plowing done was less than half 
the fall wheat acreage harvested same 
year, but the total acreage planted to 
wheat for the 1924 crop exceeded 1923 by 
66,028 acres. They do not anticipate much 
abandonment of acreage this season and 
they will be stimulated by the present 
high price of wheat to make a largely in- 
creased sowing of spring wheat. 


Another thing that will contribute large- 
Iy to the development of the grain trade 
here is the proposed building of a branch 
line connecting up the Peace River district 
with the C. P. R. and the C. N. R. It is 
alleged that in the Peace River district 
there are 20,000,000 acres of first class 
wheat lands. If only one-half of this 
quantity was placed under cultivation, at 
the average production of 20 bus. to the 
acre, it would mean a crop of 200,000,000 
to find an outlet to the world’s market via 
Vancouver. Crop failures are unknown in 
the Peace River district as the frost has 
never damaged their wheat in the spring 
and the crop has ripened before the autumn 
frost descends. However, placed as they 
now are, these farmers cannot get what 
little wheat they grow to a market owing 
to cost of road haulage and other difficul- 
ties, and what they could not feed to 
“stock’’ has been allowed to rot, while 
often they burned it ‘‘in the straw.’’ 


That Vancouver as a grain shipping port 
is becoming more popular with the prairie 
people is shown by the fact that in spite 
of the 100,000,000 bus. decrease in the 
Alberta wheat crop last season, the re- 
ceipts of wheat, oats, barley flax, all grains 
here from the opening of the crop season, 
Aug. 1 to the end of the year 1924, were 
14,108,770 bus. against 14,176,375 during the 
Same time 1923, while the deliveries at the 
head of the lakes show a falling off of 
105,911,297 bus. for the same period, the 
receipts being 265,988,778 bus. in 1923 
against 160,077,481 bus. for the last five 
months of each year. 


The stocks of wheat in Vancouver show 
a heavy increase, being 2,674,953 bus. at 
present against 1,200,762 in 1924. 

The heaviest stock carried during this 
crop season was 3,044,497 bus. on Jan. 13. 
The grain stocks at the head of the lakes 
show a decrease of 17,999,235 bus., the 


36,947,657 present time. 

Mr. Hamilton, manager of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, is confined to his home with 
lumbago. He is able to attend to much of 
the business on the phone. His friends 
miss his genial presence and hope for his 
early recovery. 

The creation of a primary grain market 
is being attempted here by the Grain Ex- 
change committee. 

Prices are quoted five days a week at 
2 p. m., and at this hour brokers attend 
with ‘“‘bids and asks,’’ and in this way it 
is thought an independent Vancouver price 
may be established for four grades of 
wheat, both for cash and futures. 


If any or sufficient business developes, 
arrangements have been made with the 
Canadian Press Service to wire the prices 
to the principal daily papers, so that Van- 
couver prices may appear alongside those 
of other world’s markets. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Wayman McCallen and Oliver P. Lipe 
have applied for membership in the Mer- 
chants Pxchange. 


Meetings of boards of directors of or- 
ganizations of millers were held in St. 
Louis last week. These were the Over- 
land Grain Co., Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation and Southeastern Millers Associa- 
tion. 


All of the officers of the St. Louis Flour 
Trade Association have been reelected for 
the ensuing year. They are: Joseph Al- 
brecht of Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
president; John O. Morrissey of John F. 
Morrissey & Co., vice-president, and Wayne 
G. Martin, secretary-treasurer. 

Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat Corn Oats. Rye B’rly 
Jan. 24..1,931,604 1,364,152 262,373 21,273 ..... 
1924 ....1,411,362 860,875 464,291 19,386 4,189 
Principal grades— Jan. 24,°25 Jan. 26, ’24 


No. 1 red wheat....:. 7,286 138,191 
No. 2 red wheat...... 409,460 668,570 
No. 1 hati. et eesti 300,033 130,048 
Wo. 2 Hardie. eee 849,222 231,927 
IN OL 2) COM a raeece 146,095 105,897 
No. 2 whites..2.+.... 103,990 14,248 
No. 2 yellow.......... 72,797 63,781 
INO: 12 s<ORUS teat icccs Raut on 5,606 
WO iS WIRE G tereresstarenerers 54,382 193,756 
No: 8" whitest: 2s 102,880 190,469 
NOS ZU ry Orne iewmis coe one 15,323 12,315 
Receipts and Shipments. 
Week Since Same 
Jan.24,’25 Jan.1,’25 time, ’24 
Flour, bbis....: 112,880 363,440 847,210 
Wheat, bu:.... 742,757 2,644,765 1,539,657 
Corn, bus. --1,048,600 2,727,200 3,549,000 
Oats; busses. 1,300,000 3,490,000 2,400,000 
Rye,!. Duda Heewaeeselecce 3,900 22,100 
Barley, bu..... 9,600 65,600 76,800 
Millfeed ....... 34,420 126,310 36,200 
Mixed feeds.... 14,700 49,990 66,380 
Hay;  localagaae 8,504 8,544 7,080 
Hay, thrise-eee 2,712 6,180 3,252 
Shipments— 
HKlour; DbIs. 5.26 128,130 434,780 420,200 
Wheat, bu..... 647,430 2,349,130 1,252,900 
Corns) bulsenaetee 309,920 837,550 2,498,800 
Oats; obukiercionts 913,910 2,354,750 1,984,310 
Rye, Dike areas 1,200 18,940 
Barley, bu..... 5,140 23,270 22,890 
Millfeed ....... 0,000 200,160 96,660 
Mixed feeds... 221,760 638,720 630,490 
Hay, tons.i-<e- 1,880 4,125 ,195 
MILWAUKEE. 


D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


A car of Wisconsin soft wheat sold at a 
new high mark for the crop on Friday, 
Jan. 23, at $2.02, grading No. 2 mixed. 


Shipments of grain from Milwaukee dur- 
ing the past week were 219,650 bus. oats, 
77,105 corn, 91,856 barley, 46,375 wheat, 
10,570 rye; total 445,550 bus., against 384,- 
368 the preceding week and 555,640 a year 
ago. 


Grain receipts at Milwaukee during the 
past week were 203 cars barley, 216 corn, 
124 oats, 35 wheat, 45 rye, 8 flax, 6 miscel- 
laneous; total 637 cars, against 574 the 
week before, 504 a year ago and 972 in 
1923. 


Carl Houlton of the La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co. spent one day last week at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The grain department of the 
La Budde company, under the direction of 
Mr. Houlton, is rapidly developing an ex- 
tensive business in Iowa. 

W. A. Zahn, who recently resigned as 
secretary of the Charles H. Krause Milling 
Co., has entered the real estate business 
as a member of the firm of Erdmann & 
Zahn, which maintains offices at 510 
Eleventh avenue, Milwaukee. 


Further gains in bread grains were made 
during the past week in the Milwaukee 
market, wheat selling 8@1lic higher for the 
period, and rye 13@15e up. Barley is un- 
changed while’ oats are 1@2c lower, and 
corn 4@6c lower. Receipts were better and 
trade generally good. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Courteen, the 
former of the Courteen Seed Co., one of 
the largest firms of its kind in the country, 
are now at Biloxi, Miss., where they will 
spend the remainder of the winter. Mr. 
Courteen, when he left last week, said that 
he hoped to lure a few big ones from the 
gulf while he was south. 


Milwaukee milling output last week was 


PRODUCTS CO., U. S. A 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser “‘dubbed’”’ us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 
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ST. LOUIS. MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground or Poultry Mashes our Specialty 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


Se 
HUNTER-ROBINSONMILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


owell & O’Rourke 
Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevater 
Buyers and Seilers ef Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 


ae 
PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MQ. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


| DULUT 
WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


6,800 bbls., the same as the previous week, 
as compared with 4,000 for the same’ week 
of last year. The mill was operating at 
57 per cent of capacity. Flour receipts 
during the past week totaled 20,650 bbls. as 
compared with 38,150 last year and ship- 
ments were 15,970 bbls. as compared with 
11,770 last year. 

Snowfall in Wisconsin this winter, while 
not as heavy as some farmers would like 
for their winter crops, has been sufficient 
to carry the crops to a good average con- 
dition, according to Paul O. Nyhus, direc- 
tor of the federal and state crop reporting 
service at Madison, Wis. Winter wheat. 
legumes and grass crops are in very satis- 
factory condition at this time of the year, 
according to Mr. Nyhus. 


William Madden of the E. P. Bacon Co., 
Howard Mallon of the Grain Marketing 
Co., Clifford Thorsen of the Riebs Co., Carl 
Houlton of the La Budde Feed & Grain 
Co.. Edward Hiemke of the L. Bartlett & 
Son Co., A. L. Flanagan of the Fraser 
Smith Co., and John Murphy of the Cargill 
Grain Co., ali of Milwaukee, attended the 
grain dealers’ convention at Fort Dodge, 
la., last week. 


G. L. Parsons of Goderick, Ont., L. J. 
Hessling of Minneapolis, Henry Stephanson 
of Spring Valley, Minn., Edward Diericks 
of Minneapolis, M. E. Grant of Minneapolis, 
W. B. Webb of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Milling Co., William McLaren of Wa- 
basha, Minn., B. L. Kabot of the Menomi- 
nee (Mich.) Milling Co., Cc. H. Oppel of 
St. Louis, Minn., and J. H. Adams of 
Minneapclis were out-of-the-state callers at 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the past week. 


Wisconsin grain and feed men who regis- 
tered at the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce during the past week included A. 
Haler of DeForest, S. L. Sloan of Madison, 
H. Hix and G. Weirmann of Sullivan, Geo. 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


eum E E D i ATERI A LS iso. 


Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
al AR 


a a GS eT PE 
Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
AE, LE TE NE ET IE TS MEER TS: aa 


and Wayne Lewellin of Waterloo, F. S. 
Durham of Neenah, E. H. Karrer of Fond 
du Lac, John A. Thomas of Pewaukee, EB. 
Liethen of Appleton, Fred Iverson of New 
Holstein, K. Huebner of Forest Junction, 
D. Richardson of Sussex, Hiram Menger 
of Allenton, A. F. Hoffman and J. H. 
Cavanaugh of Madison, D. H. Biddick of 


ILIA 


Livingston, Pi  ASa Smith of Randolph, 
Henry Kruenen of Cedar Grove, Edward 
Bartl of La Crosse, Henry Wierman of 


Waldo, Paul F. Boulay of Fond du Lac, N. 
Hoag of Waukesha, and J. Kern of Sparta. 


The Wisconsin Experiment Association, 
recognized as the greatest organized body 
of seed growers in the country, will hold 
its annual meeting and grain show at the 
college of agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 2-5. The or- 
ganization started in 1902 with a lean mem- 
bership comprising a few university pro- 
fessors and former students. Today, how- 
ever, it has grown to such proportions that 
Wisconsin pure-bred seed is famou s 
throughout the world and last season the 
value of seeds marketed by the association 
offices was $1,800,000 and the value of 
fibre marketed, $1,200,000. The marketing 
service is free to members. Better mar- 
keting services, seed cleaning machinery, 
the Northern Grain Show, growing of al- 
falfa for seed and hay and of peas for the 
canning industry will be topics and features 
at the coming meeting. 


Milwaukee at Fort Dodge. 


The Milwaukee market was well repre- 
sented at the Farmers-Grain Dealers con- 
vention at Fort Dodge, held Jan. 20-23. 
Members and representatives distributed a 
very clever advertising article, a _ ther- 
mometer carrying the ad of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The following members were present: E. 
H. Hiemke, A. L. Flannigan, J. J. Murphy, 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 


LAMSON 


L. F. GATES 
H. H. LOBDEL 
G. E. BOOTH 


H. J. ROGERS 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 


MEMBERS 


E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
S0 Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
GRrws 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


J. H. Mallon, W. M. Madden, C. A. Holton, 
Frank Bell. The following traveling rep- 
resentatives: Andy Anderson, with W. M. 
Bell Co.; W. M. Gearing, with LaBudde 
Feed & Grain Co.; D. S. Fisk, with H. 
Rang & Co.; C. R. Boots, with L. Bartlett 
& Co.; A. K, Emrich, with Fraser-Smith 
Co.; Ed. Brewer, with Mohr-Holstein Com- 
mission Co.; C. Thoreson, with The Riebs 
Co.; G. C. Thornstad, with Bush Grain Co.; 
H. €. Henkley, with E. P. Bacon Co. 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The week ending Jan. 24 has been one 


of the most active and sensational of any 
one such period in the history of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Trade. New records of high 
prices on the crop have been of almost 


SIHORUTECTNE ACOA 


Fred A. Paddleford Joseph F. Lamy 


PADDLEFORD & LAMY 


Stocks, Grain, Cotton 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


TMU 


SUMNUULQUUNUUNEEUUAUULULOUEUUOEEUUEA ELSE 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


of trade 


and the volume 
proportions. 


daily occurrence 
has been of enormous 

The public interest in the market is un-— 
doubtedly very large and the spreading 
trade between here and Chicago continues 


to be a very important factor in market 
activities. Orders from country points 
are also in considerable volume. 


There comes a note of warning occasion— 
ally that prices are inflated and a collapse 
overdue. There is no getting away from 
the fact that the U. K. and Continent are 
following the prices on this side and that 
the exporters and millers are free buyers. 
In fact on Friday, the day on which Win- 
nipeg May broke through the $2 mark, 
both the exporters and millers were heavy 
buyers above that figure. 


Bruce McBean was the first broker to 
bid $2 for May wheat. He is one of five 
brothers, members of the Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange and there is a sixth McBean at 
Toronto in the grain business, all sons 
of the late Archie McBean, a pioneer of 
the grain trade of Western Canada. It is 
interesting to note that Nicholas Bawlf, 
Geo. R. Crowe, Gabe Murphy, James Rich- 
ardson, and others now deceased, who 
were the pioneers here are well represented 
by their descendants. It were pity indeed 
if these names so familiar in the grain 
trade of the past generation disappeared 
from the records of the exchange. 


Saturday’s market 
as on some of the previous days of the 
week was featured by very heavy buying 
by one of the great export houses against 
acceptances over night. It looks as though 
wheat at $2 is on a commercial basis. The 
sharp reply of Julius Barnes to those who 
indirectly seemed to implicate him in a 
wheat corner received considerable atten— 


though not as active 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 


11 Wall Street 


ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 
KANSAS CITY SOUTH BEND LIMA 
PHILADELPHIA EVANSVILLE LYNCHBURG 
MUNCIE FORT WAYNE DANVILLE 
MIAMI 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Com:nodities Cheerfully Supplied 


COMMISSION 


PROVISIONS FUTURES 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Establiehed 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


tion here and was generally accepted 

satisfactory news by wheat bulls. 
Oats are dead and likely to be until con— 

siderable inroads are made in the big Ca— 


as 


nadian Visible supplies. There continues 
to be good demand for barley from the 
export trade. Rye is following the ad- 


vances in Chicago but trade in it is light 
and there is little of it to trade in. Flax 
is dormant but liable to wake up at any 
time. There has been scattered liquida-— 
tion in seed in progress for some time and 
it is going into strong hands. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 
receipts have been light with 12 
There was no change in values. ae 
sell- 


Oats 
cars. 
market was steady with No. 3 white 
ing at 57%c; No. 4 white, 56%c. 


Thawing weather has taken most of the 
snow and ice from the wheat fields and 
reports from good authorities would indi-— 
cate the damage will be very light. 


Reports from Springfield, Ill, state that 
the new livestock yards there which have 
been under construction for several weeks 
will be completed and opened to the public 
about Feb. 15. Straus Canterburry & Co., 
who have been in business at Peoria for 
several years, will maintain a branch 
there. 

Corn receipts at this market were too 
heavy for the demand Saturday and prices 
declined 2@4c. Local industries appeared 
filled up and were out of the market. Re- 
ceipts were 104 cars and market very slow. 
The Peoria market has been high compared 
with other markets and there has been a 
good amount of northwest corn here, this 
corn being lighter in weight than Illinois 
corn. Several cars were carried over. No. 
4 white, $1.20; No. 4 yellow, $1.174%4; No. 6 
yellow, $1.11; sample yellow, $1.08; No 6 
mixed, $1.10. 

Cattle and calves were generally steady, 
best calves selling at $12.00 down. Receipts 
were very light. 
hogs, $9.65 to 

$10.90; heavies, 
$9.75 to $10.25. 


local yards were 


Light 
$10.65 to 
packers, 


$10.75; 
$10.85 to 


mediums, 
$11.00; 


Hogs at active and 15 


cents higher than Friday’s best time with 
choice heavy butchers selling at $11.00 


with bulk of sales $10.60 to $10.80. Trading 
active 


was with a good demand and re— 
ceipts placed at 1,500 head. 
Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


for the week ending Saturday, January 24, 
as compared with same week last year as 
reported by the secretary, Peoria Board 
of Trade as follows: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
A ROSE «o's A ccc cup rier bleretetacetaye. ai? 382,400 26,400 
ROUTE, as gh sat Sato eBay yin 773,950 238,400 
PVEUCE Oy icles .< cL On nos 324,000 225,000 


RY hs \s0.0:0 hae ee Soins eee 1200 ro tds 
Barley’ ..:c \aebukace sls abe ee 25,200 $9,600 
1,156,750 579,400 
Flour, \bbis) ert. eee ee 61,100 51,900 
Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat: . ... Hits. anes 26,400 24,000 
Corn.) sss Aspe oe 482,250 128,350 
Oats. ous. osc Coe 304,600 192,600 
Rye: o... 01 aos ee 1,200 
Barley | ...\\.:5p ee eee 5,600 9,800 
818,850 355,950 
Flour ..... ste ot a eee 58,800 47,000 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mrs. Charles E. Spence, wife of C. E. 
Spence, state market agent, passed away 


at the family home in Gladstone. 


The local wheat market continues firm 
and prices are too high to permit of work- 
ing new foreign business, the market being 
on a domestic basis. Montana dark north- 
ern reached a new high for the season and 
for the past 5 years, being sold at $2.25. 

W. C. North, state legislator, in a bill 
introduced the past week, would have the 
office of state market agent abolished, the 
functions of the grain inspection depart- 
ment returned to the supervision of the 
public service commission. While Mr. 
North admits that he does not expect the 
bill to go through, he stated last week that 
he would like to see some discussion on 
this and several other bills, and find out 
if the other legislators and Governor Pierce 
are favorable to reducing appropriations. 


The grain inspection department has ap- 
parently been functioning properly the past 
tew years, but the office of state market 
agent hardly seems necessary. More sal- 
aries, more overhead expenses, ete., with 
the office apparently a political one, seems 
hardly justified. C. E. Spence, state mar- 
ket agent, or nominally so, finds ample 
time to discuss and be active in politics. 
Why not abolish the office of state market 
agent and have the grain inspection de- 
partment returned to the supervision of 
the public service commission? 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 


to Jan. 22 as follows: 

Portland— Wht. B’rly Flr. Corn Oats Hay 

1924-25... 12,696 485 1,085 386 480 1,281 

1923-24... 17,785 159 1,705 “318 61861,193 

Tacoma 

1924-25... 3,598 301 180 356 186 247 

1923-24... 6,709 112 499 263 163 345 

Seattle— 

1924-25... 5.909 263 1,594 .515 870 1,109 

1923-24... 7,439 198 2,063 600 345 808 

Astoria— 

1924-25... 1,935 $8. 1385 1 2 34 

1923-24... 2,498 3 90 4 10 17 
CHICAGO. 


Ss. Mowat of the Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, was in Chicago last week. 

Harry C. Avery, an old-time member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, is dead. 

Joseph Faroll of Faroll Bros. has pur- 
chased a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for $110,000. 

Vance & Co., grain 
moved into new offices 
of the Webster building. 

Richard Ullman, familiarly known to his 
friends as “Dick,’’ is enjoying the sunny 
climate of Florida and Bermuda on_ his 
wedding trip. He is a member of the firm, 


has 
first floor 


commission, 
on the 


Ullman Grain Co., Chicago and Kansas 
City. 
W. k. Suits, in charge of the feed and 


flour departments of the Quaker Oats Co., 


has been promoted to a vice-presidency. 
Mr. Suits is chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Feed Manufac- 


turers Ass'n. 

M. W. Samuels & Co. are ceiebrating the 
removal of their offices to 685 Illinois Mer-— 
chants’ Bank building. The standard type 
of customers’ room has not been followed, 
the room set apart for this purpose re- 
sembling an exclusive club. 

Cc. W. Sievert recently resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. “Cy,” as he is familiarly known 
by his trade friends, has been filling a real 
job in connection with the feed milling 
operations of this large corporation, operat- 
ing plants at Chicago, Buffalo, East St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

John J. Coffman of Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
returned from the lowa Farmer-Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n meeting, held at Fort Dodge 
last week. He said most of the representa- 
tives are worried over the oats they are 
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BRENNAN 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 
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the advis- 
In fact, some 
of them have already started to. 


earrying. They are debating 


ability of hedging the oats. 

Arthur W. Cutten and Julius Barnes, 
whose names were recently mentioned as 
being engaged in an attempt to corner 
wheat, have denied that there was any 
such condition in sight. Mr. Cutten is re- 
ported as saying: ‘‘The bearish propaganda 
sent over the country about the wheat 

market being cornered was evidently in- 
spired in Chicago. It has not changed the 
fundamental situation in wheat and has 
probably | scared a lot of holders into sell- 
ing out.’ Mr. Barnes in his denial said: 
“My firm does not own a bushel of wheat 
in Chicago.” 

A meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n was held at the Auditorium 
hotel on Jan. 28 for the purpose of chang- 
ing that part of the by-laws relating to 
the date of the annual meeting. As it now 
stands the convention must be held in June, 
but as the invitation of New Orleans has 
practically been accepted and as May in 
this southern city is, as a rule, much more 
pleasant, it was proposed to amend the 
by-law so it will read that the meeting 
may be held in May or June, and then to 
hold it early in May. 


W. M. Samuels & Co. 


The official opening of the splendid suite 
of offices for W. Samuels & Co. was 
held this week at Room 685, Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Building, which is at 231 S. 
La Salle St. Dr. Samuels, the head of the 
firm, has been identified with grain, cot— 
ton, provisions, stocks and bond interests 
in Chicago for years. He is a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and, until re— 
cently, was associated with Jackson Bros. 
Dr. Samuels is also particularly close to 
professional people as he is a registered 


physician, and the appointments of his 
customers’ room were designed to serve 
such trade in an exclusive manner. Com— 


plete ticker service, local and long distance 
telephone facilities, and a statistical black— 
board of unusually broad markets and 
data, is available for their customers. An 
atmosphere of privacy, such as secured in 
private clubs associated with these prac— 
tical business requirements, predominates 
the advantages of this new _ brokerage 
office. The Doctor’s mnay friends are con- 
fident he will enjoy signal success in his 
own business, as he has in other trade 
circles for many years past. 


Trade Opinion. 


Last May the grain trade the world over 
was pessimistic after a long period of 
falling markets and official and private 
economic authorities were urging a reduc- 
tion of wheat acreage because of the pros- 
pect of continued unprofitable wheat prices. 
We chose that moment, at the very depths 
of the depression, to issue a letter since 
famous under the caption ‘Stop! Look! 
Listen!”’ pointing out the bullish possibili- 
ties in the world grain situation, particu- 
larly as regarding wheat. In the eight 
months since that time steadily advancing 
prices have brought wheat growers a most 
abundant prosperity and the speculative 
public has been turned from pessimism to 
an optimism that is in danger of discard- 
ing all conservation in thought and action. 
This change of feeling, reflected in efforts 
in various countries to encourage wheat 
production where a year ago the effort was 
the other way, has helped to interest the 
outside public in the speculative side of 
the grain market to a degree not seen in 
many years. This class of participation in 
the market always suggests caution and 
calls for thoughtful consideration of the 
change which practically a dollar a_bushel 
advance in wheat prices must effect in 
the supply and demand situation.—Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co. 


The business in corn for shipment is un- 
important, reflecting an extremely bearish 
position for the cash side. Lack of eleva- 
tor and storage space was another im- 
portant factor. Eastern trade, however, is 
eredited with being free buyer of futures. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

World exports of wheat since July 1 have 
been 391,000,000 against 374,000,000 in cor- 
responding time last year. That the world 
exports to date are larger than a year ago, 
when the season’s exports are expected 
to be less is explained by the fact that the 
United States is the only large exporter 
which has a materially inereased surplus, 
and the United States exports move earlier 
in the season than exports from other 
countries. A continued market decrease 
in our visible, and a smaller world export 
movement in comparison with the move- 
ment in the past six months may reason- 
ably be expected.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

May oats at 63% look ridiculously cheap 
with May corn at 137. This is less than 
half the price of corn and provides every 
incentive for extra consumption of oats. 
Big barley sales for export emphasize the 
short crops of coarse grains abroad. There 
is a big crop of oats but we believe it will 
all be wanted and that an advance of 
several cents in oats is probable. Would 
buy them right here.—Logan & Bryan. 

The most striking thing in the world’s 
situation is the fact that Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Russia, which countries are ordi- 
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narily exporters, have been buyers of for- 
eign wheats, Russia taking considerable 
Canadian flour, also wheat for seed pur- 
poses Norway, Finland, Germany and 
Russia are rather steady buyers of rye. In 
addition to foreign inquiry and demand, it 
is believed that the stocks of flour at 
domestic points are small, from which it 
follows that there will be a consistent de- 
mand for wheat from milling interests. 
Even at the present time, premiums for 
cash wheat at all western terminals are 
strong and advancing.—Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 274,000 bus.; oats decreased 49,- 
000 bus.; rye increased 45,000 bus.; bar- 
ley decreased 16,000 bus. These statis- 
tics represent terminal stocks only. 


Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

Wheat.  iesh ri 30,631,000 30,357,000 59,297,000 
Oats) gale 16,807,000 16,856,000 10,597,000 
Ryé@. Sonate « 1,906,000 1,861,000 1,997,000 
Barley <.2e...- 5,877,000 5,893,000 1,613,000 
Afloat—Wheat, 8,228,000 bus.; oats, 1,- 
258,000 bus.; barley, 838,000 bus; rye, 140,- 


000 bus. 
De eel 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 760,000 bus. last week, 
and barley 52,000 bus., while corn in- 
creased 958,000 bus. Rye, 165,000 bus., 
and oats 934,000 bus. Details follow, 
last three ciphers omitted except in the 


totals: 
Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat . eee 5,052 8,005,000 16,027,000 
Corn .3,589 7,877 11,466,000 2,180,000 
Oats 6,524 15,853 22,377,000 3,148,000 
Rye: eee 1,893 255 2,148,000 1,412,000 
garley, (Sie. 269 269,000 307,000 
*Includes 1,022,000 bu. wheat, 529,000 bu. 


and 1,351,000 bu. oats afloat. 
od 
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CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Jan. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
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WHEAT— a om aey ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2 red .19414 @205% 210 @218 DOU Oe in eskschatetttar ats cae apartraterolate tar ota chain hie: eceine eae 
f DOMED OL Ree Tes siclo'e cr gig bt Siew ar daels ee daw Mieke oA tell tate karate 
188 @193 180 @: VES) LBD Sy. adden ate Me etait oie 
188 @189 178% @201 TUTTLE SS: irra tone naisteioiey « <celsteatpatac’ 
Fis Lay Se a te. ds, ietstdl Miia ait ZeNee all 179 @205%4 
eR e.d Soahy cr) GE OT Se em st ores ec 177 @202% 
PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.121%@124 12342@129 120 @1238 EQUA, @UDLUG | Aa, crea eitetes Gio kicae aiearctene 
No. 4 mixed.1184%2@123% 116 @121_............- 114 119 @121 
Noli xed Iori @L2T Lb © L20 erate w lets <sjeie) yr mictis aie stots 1151%4@118 
No. 3 yellow.124 @133% 124 @130 123 @126 TOL HO iehe 2 1STLG @LIo © ye ne cere 
No. 4 yellow.118%@126% 120 @126 122 @124% 117 120 @123 
No. 5 yellow.115 @123 Hinds PAG OREN on SSR 112 115%4@1201 
No. 3 white.123 @127% 127 @128 122 @126 D220) GOES ae) oyu avd ectnel vig vara dino Nee oes 
No. 4 white.119 @126% 120 @122 1214%@123 115 @119 ae Sie! ioiole antahee Be Gipte ive tate eres 
OATS— 4 2 : 
No. 2 white. 59 @ 62 Gin CL, 6 Sarat: lke o s.6 5SI6G) TOU See 4 ee ve ee 57 @ 59 
No. 3 white. 56%@ 60% 59 @ 62 59 @ 62 58 @ 59 58 @ 60% ..... 
UY Cites dersie sche AD Gumi QD GAce ulecaaleye cicccttiemmebetascie craves cag i alg wisieiatle: eye ngs THO! * LOLS Se achrtevde yc 
Barle ye aia saeco RT AGae” somtocr ota ae TD Fe 35 Ao 96) @@1065: = Arcee. Bae 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.2 No. 4 yellow, $1. 165 % @1. 25; No.3 mixed, 
$1.173%,@1.26. Oats—No. 2 white, 5416 @57: 4 C Jo. 3 white, 5314%@56%4c; No. 4 white, 
51@: 561,.¢. Rye—$1.51@1.551%4. Barley—81@ 96c. FE laxseed—$3. 101% @3.15%. 


———— 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in December, the 
November range and the range previous to November 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


WHEAT——————_——__, Con - 
May. July. . May. uly Sept. 
Dec. FHS. seek 158% @183% 140 @156% @ 119% @133% 120%@ SSS OD) ..5 sats 
Prev. regia 1195 @164% 121 @143% - 8414%6@125 103 @125% rents @iisinica 
Jane eye een ee 17514%4@180% 1514%4@155%5 141% T@lisin 128% @130% 129%'@131 12856 @1b0% 
Jat oats 176 @178% 151%; @154% 143%, @145% 12736@1295, 128%@130% 1274@ @129% 
Jans. Vb ismecerte 1735,@177% 150% @15356 143 @145%% 125146@1275, 126 @1281, 12534 @1275 
Jan. A6)2s ee 173% @178 1515%4@1543, 1441%4@147% 12514@127%, 1264%4@128% 1254%.@127 yA 
Janu te cee eae 17734 @180 153 15514 1457%4@148%% 12716@129% 127%@129% 127 1% @1291, 
JAN Satcceieeter tes 177% @179% 152% @154% 145% @147 127% @129 128144@129% 127% @129%4 
Jan. ‘9. Sti evans 178 @1795% 15314%,@15444 146 @147% 1281, @129% 129 @130% 12816@129% 
Jan.¥ 10 sce steasie 178% @181% 153% @154% 1464 @147% 1283 @1293, 129%.@1380% 128% @129% 
Tan.) Lose sees 180% @185 1535%,@156% 146%@148 1283¢ @130 129% @131 129 @131 
Ja. ! i Bison aceaeraets 18414 @188 156 @1585, 1455,@148% 1295 6 @131%4 13016 @132% 13034 @132% 
Janna 144. Soe teen 184144 @187 156% @158%4 145% @1473 12916@132%, 13054@132%, 1305,@133 
Jan. GR eae ceeee 1833, @1874%4 1577%@1591%4 146% @14814 132 @1343% 138254@1345% 1327 1, @1343 A 
Fan, 1 Gs cae eis 1823g@1855% 1573%4@159%4 1473, @14816 131% @133% 1381%@134% 321%4@134% 
Jane L755 feos 186 @188% 160 Ee 149%4@152 13354 @1354% 13414 @135% 4@135 
Tan. Ohisee aoe 188% @190% 16414@1671 153% @154% 135 @137% 1854%,.@187% 135446@136% 
Jan- \20a hee Se ota 188144 @191% 165% @168 E 3, 13554@137%, 136 @137% 1386 @137% 
Jan, © 2iece cen as 187% @1911, 165 @168 13256@1364%4 133%@136% 133%@136% 
Van.) “22. . hemes 18854@193% | 16534@169% 133%,@136% 1343¢@136% 134%4@136% 
Jan; 23%.dstfcere en 19334 @196 169% @172% 132144@135% 13354@136% 134 @136% 
Jan... 24 woe eee 1921%4@195% 1683,@171%4 13154@132% 132%@135 13314 @1351%4 
Rng. for week ending— ye 

Jan SAR oc<6ibg 17514@180% 151%,@1551%4 + 141%4@145% 12734@130% 128%4@131 127% @130% 
Jar. LOR saseeene 17314@181% hy eee] 1438 @148% 125%4@129% 126 @130% 125%@129% 
an OL Tsiss se chactaet 1801; @188% 153% @M1F21% «14554152 198384@13251%4 1291%4,A@125% 129 M1R5146 
Jars) 24 i.e oes 187% @196 1641444 @1721%, 1531%4@158% 1315¢@137%4 132%@137% 133%@137% 


ay 
@6o% 
@62% 


61% @62% 
613%, @62% 

615,@62% 
62 @63 

613, @625% 
613%, @625% 
61 @61% 
62 @62% 
63 @64 

6234 @63%4 
614%,@63 

6134 @62% 
614, @62% 
6114 @62 


62 64% 
59% @62% 
61 @63 
6114 @64 


J 
5654@ 651 
5014 @6216 


614%4@63% 


60% @62% 
59 @60% 
594 @61 


6034 @62%% 


61144@62% 
6134 @62 
615%, @62% 
6154 @62% 
6214, @63 
613%, @62% 
61% @625% 
614% @62 
621%4@63 
6314 @64 
63 @635¢ 
613%, @633¢ 
61%.@63 
614% @63% 
61144 @621 


aa FF 
59 @62%% 
61144 @43 
61144 @64 


IOUSISISTONOIOIOIoIoIoU. « 


59 @59% 
581, @ M594 
5954 @60 
597%, @M60% 
5956 @603¢ 
5834 @5914 


59 @59% 
59 @59% 
5834, @593%% 


567% @58 
B56 59% 
581, @60 
58% @60% 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Unusual condition of animals, indi- 
cating external violence during trans- 
portation, repels presumption pertaining 
to proper vice, and casts burden on 
carrier: If condition of animals sug- 
gests injuries from external violence 
during transportation, and evinces a 
condition not usually attendant on car- 
riage with due care, it is sufficient to 
repel presumption pertaining to proper 
vice, and to cast burden on carrier of 
showing no negligence——Morrow et al. 
vs. Wabash Ry. Co. (Court of Appeals 
of Kansas City, 265 S. W. Rep. 851.) 


Liability of common carrier ceases 
with delivery, according to directions 
or usage and custom of trade: Liability 
of common carrier ceases with delivery 
at point of destination, according to di- 
rections of shipper or usage and custom 
of trade at destination—Arkansas Rail- 
road vs. Winters. (Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, 265 S. W. Rep. 967.) 


Jobbers cannot misuse word mills in 
advertising: The law as to when an ad- 
vertiser engaged in jobbing merchandise 
may use the word “mills” upon its sta- 
tionery or in its advertising, or repre- 
sent that the merchandise sold by it 
comes direct from manufacturer to 
purchaser, has been set forth by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit in the opinion 
rendered by Justice Alschuler in the 
ease of the Federal Trade Commission 
vs. Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., in 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
successfully petitioned the court to com- 
pel obedience to its own order. 


Unless the advertiser actually owns 
and operates or directly and absolutely 
controls a factory or mill wherein mer- 
chandise is made, the court held that 
the use of the word “mills,” or repre- 
sentations of direct sale from manufac- 
turer to purchaser, is unlawful. 


In this case, it was shown that the 
Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., owned 
240 out of a total of 1,363 shares of the 
outstanding capital stock of the Brown- 
ing Hosiery Mills, operating hosiery 
mills at Chattanooga; that the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pure Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., is one of the seven 
directors of the Browning Hosiery Mills 
and that the secretary and treasurer of 
the Browning Hosiery Mills is a direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Pure Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


The opinion of the Court makes it 
evident that even though this adver- 
tiser owned a majority of such stock 
and the interlocking directorate were 
further extended, the advertising in 
question would be illegal unless or until 
the operation and control of the mills 
in question were absolutely and com- 
pletely in the possession of the adver- 
tiser. A jobber is a jobber no matter 
how many shares of stock he owns until 
he engages actively in manufacturing. 


THX 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
RATES. 


A statement, which was signed by 
the presidents: of the ten western rail- 
ways, comprising the Western Railways 
Committee on Public Relations, and 
which outlines their position with refer- 
ence to the proposed reduction in freight 
rates on agricultural products, has just 
been issued. 

This statement, which was signed by 
Cc. H. Markham, president, Illinois Cen- 


tral; L. W. Baldwin, president, Mis- 
souri Pacific; Ralph Budd, president, 
Great Northern; H. E. Byram, presi- 


dent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul; 
S. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great 
Western; W. H. Finley, president, Chi- 
cago and North Western; J. E. Gorman, 
president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific; Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific; Hale Holden, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; C. E. Schaff, pres- 
denit. Missouri-Kansas-Texas, is in part 
as follows: 


We especially call attention to the effect 
upon the transportation service the west- 
ern railways could render the farmers that 
would be produced by changes in rates 
that would unduly reduce the earnings of 
the railways that serve them. Because of 
the recent advances in prices the farmers 
desired in the late summer and fall months 
of 1924 to ship their grain in wholly un- 
precedented volume. A serious ‘‘car short— 
age’’ would have caused the farmers losses 
of many millions of dollars. Fortunately, 
the railways, within the two _ preceding 
years, had made such large expenditures 
for new locomotives, freight cars and other 
improvements that, with the cooperation of 
the shippers’ :regional advisory boards, 
they were able to move the grain to mar- 
ket as fast as it came to them. In the 
months of August, September, October and 
November they loaded 1,133,000 cars with 
grain and grain products, an increase of 
no less than 25 per cent over the number 
in the corresponding months of 1923. 


The western railways have raised and 
invested large amounts of new capital re- 
cently, not because the earnings they have 
been making have justified it, but because 
they have had faith in the fairness and 
wisdom of the American people. The net 
return earned by the western roads in 1923 
was $88,500,000 less than in 1917 and 
amounted to only 3.94 per cent on their 
property investment. The return earned by 
them in the first eleven months of 1924 
was only at the annual rate of 3.87 per 
cent. If this condition should continue, 
most of the railways in this territory would 
be compelled to quit making the additional 
investment required to enable them to han— 
dle the freight business offered to them. 


If this were done the result would be es— 
pecially to cripple the transportation ser- 
vice upon which western farmers must re— 
ly to get their products to the markets of 
this country and the world. : 

The proportion of the traffic of different 
roads that consists of farm products varies 
widely. On some railways in western ter— 
ritory farm products constitute almost one— 
half of the total freight business. It is 
upon the roads handling the largest 
dmounts of farm products that the farm— 
ers especially depend for service, and, of 
course, it is upon these roads that there 
would be caused the most serious reduc- 
tions of earnings and impairment of ser- 
vice by special reductions of rates on farm 
products. <a 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of 
agricultural experts that freight rates are 
not and have not been a cause of the de- 
pression in agriculture, but that the real 
causes have been much more fundamental. 

The movement for making special re— 
ductions in freight rates upon farm prod— 
ucts, upon the ground that they were too 
high in proportion to the rates on other 
commodities, was begun before recent 
large advances in the prices of certain 
farm products occurred. 

Comparisons between pre-war and pres— 
ent freight rates and prices are usually 
based upon the rates and prices which pre- 
vailed in 1913. The average freight rate 
now received by all the railways in west— 
ern territory for hauling each ton of freight 
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one mile is less than 37 per cent higher 
than in 1913. According to a report of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics the average wholesale price of farm 
products in October, 1924, was 49 per cent 
higher than in 1913. The same situation 
was shown in the reports of the Depart— 
ment of Agriculture with respect to prices 
actually received at the farms. The pres— 
ent relationship between the prices of 
farm products and freight rates in western 
territory—in which one-half of all tonnage 
of agricultural products in the country is 
handled—affords no justification for special 
reductions in freight rates on farm prod— 
ucts. The freight rates are so small in 
proportion to the market prices of practi— 
cally all farm products that the prices the 
farmers receive are determined almost en— 
tirely by the amount of each class of farm 
products produced and the demand for 
them in this country and throughout the 
world. 

A study made by the National Livestock 
Producers’. Association, regarding the 
prices paid in 1923 for 4,831,707 head of 
livestock shipped from twenty-nine states 
and received at fourteen markets, showed 
that out of every dollar paid for this live— 
stock at the central markets the producer 
received 93.55 cents. Freight charges were 
3.78 cents and other marketing costs 2.67 
eents. If the freight charges on all this 
livestock shipped in western territory had 
been the same as before the war it is prob- 
able the producers of the livestock would 
have received no more for it. Between 
May and October, 1924, as shown by re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture, the 
farm price of corn advanced from 79 cents 
to $1.09, or 30 cents per bushel. The farm 
price of wheat advanced from 97 cents to 
$1.30, or 33 cents per bushel. Since then 
further advances have occurred. Between 
June 2 and December 30 the cash price of 
corn on the Chicago market increased from 
77% cents to $1.28, or 50 cents a bushel, 
and the cash price of wheat from $1.10 to 
$1.88, or 78 cents a bushel. These advances 
in prices were greatly in excess of the to— 
tal freight rates paid upon corn and wheat, 
and many times as great as the reductions 
of rates that were sought. Innumerable 
instances could be cited showing that the 
prices farmers receive for their products 
depend upon marketing methods and mar-— 
ket conditions and not upon freight rates. 


HEARINGS ON GOODING BILL. 


The interstate and foreign commerce 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has started hearings on the Good- 
ing bill, which proposes the repeal of 
the long and short haul clause of the 
interstate commerce act. 


If this bill is passed it would pro- 
hibit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from granting to any railroad the 
authority to charge or to receive more 
in the aggregate for transportation for 
a shorter than for a longer distance, 
over the same line or route of railroad, 
in the same direction, the shorter being 
included in the longer distance. 

There has been continued agitation 
for a number of years seeking to have 
the power of the Commission to permit 
the carriers to depart from the observa- 
tion of this long and short haul clause, 
taken away from that body, this agita- 
tion being largely fostered by the so- 
called intermountain cities and by some 
of the coastwise steamship lines. 


On the other hand, numerous associa- 
tions of shippers, including the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, have 
taken the stand that control of the situ- 
ation should be left to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


ABOLISHES PORT DIFFEREN- 
TIALS. 


Existing differentials between South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports in favor of 
North Atlantic ports have been abol- 
ished by the U. S. Shipping Board, 
which ordered the cancellation of the 
tri-partite conference, of which the 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf 
conferences were members, thus permit- 
ting each of them to name its own rates 
on goods moving from competitive 
American territory to foreign ports. 

Under the condition heretofore exist- 
ing the tri-partite conference maintained 
a differential in favor of the North At- 
lantic ports, whereby the rate of cargo 
from South Atlantic ports was 714¢c per 
hundred higher than from Atlantic ports 
and the rate from Gulf ports was 15¢ 
per hundred higher than from North 
Atlantic ports. The board states that 
its order corrects this condition. 

Domination of the tri-partite confer- 
ence by foreign steamship lines was 
pointed to by the board as an important 
factor in its decision. But the board 
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stated that its order canceling the tri- 
partite conference arrangement between 


- 


the two groups of carriers was issued 


mainly for the reason that the rate sit- 
uation resulting therefrom was effective- 
ly controlled by the North Atlantic con- 
ference. 

“Tt should be pointed out,” the report 
says, “that the membership of the North 
Atlantic conference is predominantly for- 
eign. 
votes outnumbering by far those of the 
American membership, dominates the 
tri-partite conference and the rates ap- 
plicable to American commodities moy- 
ing in American bottoms from American 
ports. The result is effective control 
by foreign lines of an extensive portion 
of our commerce and of much of our 
shipping. Manifestly, in view of the 
responsibility imposed in it for the up- 


This foreign membership, with ~ 


building of an American merchant ma- | 


rine, this situation calls for unequivocal 
action on the part of the board.” 


$6.30 CHARGE UP AGAIN. 


With New York territory the plaintiff, 
we are once again hearing further evi- 
dence on the charge of $6.30 covering 
transit and demurrage charges on feed 
and hay. The plaintiff asks two things: 
first, that the free time shall be ex- 
tended to forty-eight hours; second, 
that the bill of lading shall be surren- 
dered to any agent of the carrier at any 
point desired rather than at the destina- 
tion only. This avoids circumstances 
which frequently arise in the New York 
territory where diversion is made and 
the car may arrive at a local point con- 
siderably before the bill of lading is 
available. Evidence was taken in Chi- 
cago last week and a decision has not 
been rendered as yet. 


FRESH MEAT RATES UNREA- 
SONABLE. 


In the complaint of John Morrell & 
Co., against the C., B. & Q., the Com- 
mission found rates on fresh meats and 
packing house products from Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to Lincoln, Neb., to be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
ordered reparation. 


RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL. 


In a tentative report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dismissal is rec- 
ommended of the complaint of the Bir- 
mingham ‘Traffic Bureau against the 
Frisco concerning rates on grain and 
grain products from Memphis to Bir- 
mingham. 


WHEAT AND COARSE GRAIN 
RATES. 


In a tentative report by the Com- 
mission, rates on wheat and coarse grain 
from points on the Atlantic Northern 


Railway to Council Bluffs, and propor- 


tional rates to points beyond, on the 
Rock Island, are condemned. 


FARM PRICES. 

Following are details of prices paid 
to farmers, compared quarterly on the 
15th day of the month indicated, as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


Nov., Nov., Aug., Feb., ay, 
1924. 1923. 1924. 1924. 1924. 
TTO RS aaah "ate $8.62 $6.66 $8.54 $6.54 $6.68 
Beef, cattle. 5.43 5.23 5.67 5.47 5.94 
Veal calves. 7.89 7.85 7.94 8.51 8.14 
Sheep ..... 6.39 6.20 6.32 6.82 17.33 
TAINS vis «5 <e 10.55 10.01 10.15 10.53 11.43 
Wool,unw.,lb, .401 | .86245)..8386 © (875 (2374 
Milch cows.55.05 55.39 55.74 55.49 56.37 
Horses ..76.00 78.00 79.00 74.00 78.00 
Beans, bu... 3.81 38.88 3.52 3.56 3.48 
Hay, ton— 
Timothy .14.04 16.78 15.24 17.25 17.48 
Clover 13.66 14.94 14.00 15.93 15.92 
Alfalfa 13.99 18.59 18.84 14.08 14.12 
Seed, bu.— 
Clover ...13.42 12.18 12.09 12.67 13.07 
Timothy . 2.88 3.15 3.20 3.56 3.48 
Alfalfa ...10.16 10.21 10.99 10.51 11.67 
Ctnsd., ton.33.57 45.92 38.44 43.27 40.53 
Cowpeas,bu. 2.84° 1.95 2.56 2.21 2.53 
Kafr, DU. ce oa 94 1.03 87 .87 
Bran, ton'..34.02 35.19 32.81 34.40 32.82 
Ctnsd.meal! 47.86 51.49 49.78 51.73 49.09 
Ctnsd.hulls! 17.30 19.57 21.438 20.21 19.43 


1Paid by farmers. 


ee 
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Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compar- 


isons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Jan. 19.. Ache 1 12 47 59 

Jan. 20. 46 3 36 72 31 

Jan. 21. - 82 1 21 33 31 

} Jan. 22; 47 4 11 51 23 
Jan. 23. 57 2 18 40 28 

Jan. 24. 63 6 23 24 31 

PROT AN vie a4. 322 17 121 267 203 


Jan. 19....$0.98@1.03|Jan. 


iden. 21.... 


compared with 179,000 bus. 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 
Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago. 
22....$0.95@1.02 


-94@1.01|Jan. 23.... .95@1.02 
-94@1.00|Jan. 24.... .95@1.00. 
Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 24, 1925, were 204,000 bus., 
same week 
59,000 bus. 


Jan. 20.... 


1924; shipments, 
and 138,000 bus. 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 


———= 


The exports of barley (bus.) from 


respectively, 


principal United States ports, as re- 


ported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 


_merce for each month, for years named, 


were as follows: 


Mos. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. 299,228 661,319 441,190 2,991,170 
‘Feb. 613,280 1,191,104 463,853 1,324,488 
Mar. 969,010 1,191,991 835,504 1,567,403 
Apr. 706,217 708,316 1,002,008 631,047 
May 447,649 364,708 1,015,222 458,225 
June 512,760 361,817 1,152,602 1,371,653 
| July 1,054,012 816,159 2,518,647 2,107,520 
| Aug. 1,396,112 2,571,305 2,085,264 4,602,358 
‘Sept. 1,955,151 2,053,619 3,671,263 5,357,012 
Oct. 5,315,000 1,424,566 2,939,699 2,082,255 
Nov. 2,709,000 264,072 1,562,587 2,510,935 
| Dec. 1,744,000 382,240 1,092,862 829,934 
| Yr. 17,721,419 11,893,177 18,780,600 25,834,000 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


| MinwauKkee—Buyers of barley were 
not especially active in this market dur- 
‘ing the past week and quotations closed 
‘unchanged for the period. What demand 
existed was mostly from the shippers 
and the lower grades moved the freest. 
‘Receipts were 203 cars as compared 
|with 175 the previous week and 153 
‘during the same week of 1924. Choice 
ito fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, quotable at 
'$1.01@1.08; fair to good, 44 to 47 Ib. 
test, 95¢@$1.01; light weight, 40 to 43 
‘Ib. test, 90@98c; feed, 90@95c. Iowa 
\quoted 92c@$1.02, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 92c@$1.03; Minnesota, 90c@ 
$1.02; Dakota, 90c@$1.01; feed and re- 
jected, 90@96c. ; 


DuLutH—Trade in barley was slightly 
better during the last week. Dealers 
came in for supplies and with receipts 
amounting to only 9 cars, the market 
Was strong. Prices closed 4c to 7c up 
at from 81c to 94c. 


Kansas Criry—Six cars of barley 
reached the market this week, the first 
in a considerable length of time. There 
jwas a good demand from feed manufac- 


curers, local and southeastward. Prices 
advanced 1@3c per bushel. No. 3 closed 
it $1.01@1.03 and No. 4 at $1.01@1.02. 
Withdrawals from store reduced the 
stocks 3,000 bus. to 11,000, as compared 


vith 402,000 a year ago. 
Cuicaco.—With exports for the week 
/louble what they were last year and 
vith the market well cleaned up, prices 
\howed a steady advance and reached a 
jtew high of $1.03 for spot barley, the 
losing prices were off, however, being 
3c@$1. Exports from the principal 
jstlantic ports for the week ending Jan. 
4 were 618,000 bus., compared with 
87,000 last week and 586,000 bus. last 
ear. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The demand was good 
hroughout the week, especially for the 
etter grades and offerings of good bar- 
3y were taken quickly. 

There was not much change in prices 
mhich ranged from 82 to 96 cents. 
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RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 
pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Jan. 24: 


Mpls Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

JAN ¥b9/2 peas 28 42 7 5 25 
ADs a0 0. lees 19 27 18 9 3 
JEN, (22s. foes ce 8 17 15 5 10 
VANS 22 icre cxetewws 16 24 7 2 3 
JAN oneadase 16 28 17 5 8 
Jans eZee s 17 30 15 5 6 
POCA eteeteveis 104 168 79 31 55 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jan. 
24, were: 


Mpls.  Dul- Chi. Win. Mil. 
Jan. 19.$1.52%@ $1.55%4 $1.59 $1.54% $1.58 
Jan. 20. 1.52% 1.57% 1.60% 1.55% 1.58 
Jan. 21. 1.514% 1.55% 1.59 1.53% 1.59 
Jan. 22. 1.54% 1.59% 1.5914, 1.58% 1.60 
Jan. 28. 1.59% 1.635, 1.64% 1.64 1.65 
Jan. 24, 1.623g 1.66% 1.69 1.68% 1.69 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Jan. 24: 


May. July. Fs 
Sars OB ee oa $1.6254@1.65% $1.444%@1.45% 
wan 20) eds 1.64144 @1.663 . 1.453¢@1.48 
dE hats Vy-a ieee eeiae 1.64 @1.66% 1.46 @1.48% 
JAM 22 rere.cise 1.645% @1.69 1.47% @1.50% 
Jan. 238....... 1.694%4@1.76 1.50%, @1.56% 
JANG he chet 1.73 @1.76% 1.541446@1.58 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Jan. 24, 1925, were 94,000 bus. vs. 55,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
480,000 bus. vs. 9,000 bus. same week of 
1924, 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 

The exports of rye from all United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, 
for four years, were as follows, not in- 
cluding rye flour: 

Mos. 1924. 1923. 


1922. 1921. 


g. 1,469,368 
Sep. 11,563,445 2,558,477 


Oct. 10,852,000 
Nov. 1,297,000 755,104 5,431,298 680,929 
521,575 3,763,261 1,968,671 


Dec. 852,000 
30,850,189 47,260,275 29,811,721 


2,197,170 


35,686,033 
RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE—Rye continued in steady 
demand and shippers and quotations 
showed daily advances in prices in the 
Milwaukee market during the past week. 
Receipts were moderate and _ prices 
closed 13@15 cents higher for the pe- 
riod. No. 2 sold at $1.65144@1.69, billing 
commanding premium, ranging at 7@9 
cents under May price. Offerings were 
generally offgrade with high moisture 
content and discounts were liberal. Con- 
siderable Wisconsin sold on a forward 
shipping basis. Dry was scarce and 
wanted. Receipts were 45 cars as com- 
pared with 27 cars the previous week 
and 23 in 1924. Market closed at $1.6714 
@1.69% for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, 
ranging at 7@9 cents under May price. 

New Yorx—Trade in rye for export 
during the week was spasmodic. How- 
ever, the total business aggregated 
about two million bushels principally to 
Germany and Finlan* 


DuLutH—Record hign prices were set 
in rye on this market during the last 
week, as a result of urgent bidding by 
exporters. Demand was so active that 
floating supplies were reported to have 
been cleaned up and present holders are 
bullish in their views on account of in- 
terest on the part of foreigners and the 
prospect that it will be continued. Spot 
No. 1 rye closed 14¢ up at $1.66%, 


Cnicaco.—Trade was liberal in vol- 
ume throughout the week and the mar- 
ket was active, but nervous at times. 
Speculative buying was heavy and prices 
were carried to new high levels. Ex- 
port demand continues to be a big fac- 
tor in the situation, with Germany, Nor- 
way and Poland asking for offers. The 
closing price of No. 2 was $1.69. 
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LARGE WHITE and RED 
KIDNEY CULLS 


Submit Samples—Quote f.o.b. Prices 


SIGMOND ROTHSCHILD CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ports for the past week were 736,000 
bus. against 265,000 bus. last week and 
171,000 a year ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Advance throughout 
the week has marked the rye situation 
the movement being in sympathy with 
wheat, the export demand having some- 
what slackened. Closing prices on No. 
1 and 2 were 1@1%c under May. 
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Beans and Potatoes 


LESS BEANS ON HAND. 


San Franctsco.—The demand for 
beans from California the past thirty 
days has been extremely good. We 
understand that this applies not only to 
California, but to other bean producing 
states as well, and prices have been 
advancing on all varieties of beans from 
all sections of the United States. 

As far as California is concerned, we 
have less beans on hand at this time 
this year than we had at this time last 
year; in fact, the stock report just is- 
sued, as of Jan. 1, covering all beans 
in the state of California, shows 500,000 
sacks less on hand Jan. 1, 1925, as com- 
pared with Jan. 1, 1924. Furthermore, 
the vast majority of beans held in Cali- 
fornia are now in second hands and are 
very firmly held. We estimate the 1924 
crop of beans raised in California is as 
follows: 

MAAS ee ners setettene ns oc ee 


Baby limas 
Pinks 


450,000 


Small whites 65,000 
Large whites 40,000 
Black Cyé6aw a ehed 85: 5 ee 250,000 
Ba VOs). icactlccikree nes fone 2 eee 5,000 
CranDerries’ © sean odae ates es 60,000 
California’ ‘reds Ies0c8 28... eee 50,000 
Reédeikidirey sits aemyetnee 20,000 
PIN LOS 6:6. cae ato sent a eee 5,000 

PLO Lee cme hat ae, dace etek aie thse cee 1,430,000 


—Barnard & Bunker. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Jan. 24: 

Beans— 


Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice h.-p. pea beans, $7.00@ 
7.25; fair to good, $6.50@6.75; Calif. 
small white, $8.50@8.75; yellow eyes, 
extras, $7.25@7.50; red kidneys, $10.50 
@10.75; Calif. limas, $14.25@14.50: na— 


tive green peas, $7.25@7.50; Canada, 
$6@6.25; jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents 


above car lots. 


Chicago—Firm on light supplies and good 
demand. Favorable market here for 
all colors. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy 
beans, Mich., $7@7.25; brown Swedish, 
$6.15@6.25; light red kidneys, $10.00; 
dark, fancy, $11.30. 

Minneapolis—Nominal quotations in Ibs., 
including sacks. Beans, fey. h.-p. 
navy, 5c; lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 5c: 
peas, green, fcy., 8c; yellow, fcey., 6c; 
marrowfat, 9c. 

New York—Rather slow trading in most 
varieties, tone remaining generally 
steady to firm. Domestic—Marrow, 
$9.75@10.25; pea, choice, h.—p., $7.25: 
pea, screened and prime, $6.75@7; red 
kidney, $10.35@10.50; white kidney, 
$9.60@9.75; lima, Cal., $14.75. Imported. 
100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.25@9.50; white kid— 


ney, $8.75@9; lima, Mad., 1923-24, 
$12.25; 1922-28, $9.50; lima, European, 
large, $11.75; medium, $11.25. Lentils— 


Chile, $8.50; Russia, $6.75@7. Peas, 
domestic, 100 lbs.—Black eye, $10.50@ 
10.75; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; er. split, 
$8 @8.25. Imported, 100 lbs.—Green, 
Japan, $6@6.25; Holland, $5.75@6; yel. 


225,000 ° 


BUCKW HEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 
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{600D HOUSEY | 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 
POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


split, $5.50@6; gr. split, $8@8.25; chick, 
Mex., imperial, $12@12.50; monster, $11 
@11.50; large, $9.50@10; small, $7.50; 
chick, Alg., large, $7.50@8. 

St. Louis—Quote ch. h.-p. Mich. white 
beans at $7 and prime m.—p. at $6.75 
per 100 lbs. Scotch peas 7%c, green 
split peas 91%c and yellow 7c per Ib. 
Lima beans (ch. Calif.) at 15%c per Ib. 

San Francisco—(Per lb.) —Whites, small, 


8c; large, 7c; pinks, 8%4ec; limas, 14c: 
cranberry, 8c; kidney, 10%4c; lentils, 
large, 9c; small, 8c; black eye, 10%4\c:; 
Mexican reds, 814%4c; bayos, 8c. Peas 


(per lb.)—Split peas, yellow, 8c: green 
peas, 6%c. 
Potatoes— 

Chicago—Car lots receipts for week end— 
ing Jan. 24 were 445 compared with 
263 previous week and 295 a year ago. 
Market unchanged to a shade easier. 
There was a rather slow trade and the 
volume of sales were light. Buyers 
were not very keen to purchase and 
were taking only what was necessary: 
to fill some urgent orders. Bulk, per 
100 lbs., Wis., $1.15@1.35; ordinary and 


poor, $1@1.10; round white, sacks, 
Wis., $1.10@ ; Small and poor, $1; 


Minn., $1.10@1.20; Idaho russets, $2.25 
@2.50; early Ohios, sacks, Red Rivers, 
$1.25@1.35. New—Few coming from 
the south. Demand light. Hampers, 
Texas, $2.50@2.75; boxes, Idaho, re— 
packed, $2.25. Sweets—Demand fairly 
good; arrivals light. Bus., Ill., Jerseys, 
$2.50@2.75; Ill., Nancy Halls, $2.50: soft 
and poor, $1.50; hampers, Tenn., Nancy 
Halls, $2.75@3; Tll., $2.25; Jersey, east— 


ern, kiln-dried, $3.25@3.50; poor and 
wormy, $2.25@2.50; Ill., Jersey, large 


hampers, $2.75; small hampers, $2.00@ 
9 OF 
“.40. 

New York—Sack potatoes more quiet, but 
steady at unchanged prices, Jersey 
basket sweets barely sustained under 


a slow demand. L. I., bulk, 180 lbs., 
$3.50@4; 165-Ib. sk., $2.75@8; 150-Ib. 
sk., $3@3.50; 3-bu. sk., $2.75@3; Me., 
bulk, 180 Ibs., $2.50@3; car lots, ecwt., 
$1.30@1.50; 150-lb. sk., $2.25@2.50: 
state, bulk, 180 Ibs., $2.40@2.60; car 


lots, cwt., $1.25@1.30; 150-Ib. sk., $2@ 
2.25; Bermuda, bbl., No. 1, $13@14; No. 
2,- $11@12; No. 3, $6.50@7.50. Sweet 
potatoes—Jy., bskt., $1@3.50; Del. and 
Md., bskt., $1@2.75. Yams—S. C., bbl., 
$4.50@5. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE—Buckwheat was in little 
demand in the Milwaukee market dur- 
ing the past week and quotations con- 
tinued unchanged. Prices, per 100 Ibs., 
are: Silver hull, $2.30@2.40; Japanese, 
$2.45 @2.50. 

BurraLo—Local buckwheat, $2.25 per 
100 lbs. 

CuHicaco—Fancy Jap, »2.60 per 100; 
fancy silver hull, $2.35@2.40, and dirty 
seed less. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Japanese, $2.55@2.60; 
silver hull, $2.50@2.55; mixed, $2.50@ 
a -4 ~ 

St. Lovuis—Last sdles (to 
$2.56 per 100; not over 2 
eign marketed. 


arrive) at 
per cent for- 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Monroe, Mich, 
Manofacturers o fthe AMCO Line of mized foods 


Butler, Pa. 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 


Lonoke, Ark.—The Lonoke Grain Co., 
managed by Milton Hicks, has opened 
for business in the building formerly 
occupied by Bell & Houston.. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Southern Feed 
Stores has incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000, of which $4,000 is sub- 
scribed. Incorporators and officers are: 
BE. E. Spencer, pres.; D. E. Caraway, 
vice-pres.; C. D. Whyte, trustee and 
treas. 

Walnut Ridge, Ark.—Fire destroyed 
the Walnut Ridge Milling Co.’s ware- 
house occupied by the Arkansas Com- 
mission Co. <A heavy stock of feed- 
stuffs and grain were burned, the loss 
of which is partially covered by in- 
surance. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Charles G. Glenn, 
formerly with the West Coast Grain 
Co., is now connected with the Sperry 
Flour Co. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal—Robert Forbes 
of Lompoc will succeed C. W. Reynolds 
as agent and manager of the Southern 
Pacific Milling Co. 

San Gabriel, Cal—N. J. Fuller has 
purchased the San Gabriel Feed & Fuel 
Co. Associated with him in the busi- 
ness are his two sons Raymond and 
Fred. 

San Bruno, Cal.—Fred Beltrano has 
taken over the business heretofore con- 
ducted under the name of O. Beltrano 


& Son. He will carry a complete stock 
of feed. 
CANADA. 
Regina, Sask.—The opening of of- 


fices in London and Liverpool is being 
contemplated by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 

London, Ont.—Fire damaged the flour 
mill of Hunt Bros., Ltd. Loss esti- 
mated at $750,000. The insurance com- 
pany also adjusted some 100,000 bushels 
of grain and 8,000 bbls. of flour. 


COLORADO. 

Julesburg, Colo.—The Julesburg Co- 
operative Grain Co. will hold their an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders here 
on Jan. 31, for the purpose of electing 


five directors .and transacting such 

other business aS may arise. 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Cash Feed 


Stores, Inc. has organized to retail and 
wholesale grain and cereal, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. 


FLORIDA. 


Gatesville, Fla—The J. G. Smith 
Grain Co. was destroyed by fire recent- 
ly, the loss running into the thousands, 
partially covered by insurance. 

Tampa, Fla.—Fire damaged the ware- 
house of the E. E. Freeland Co., whole- 
sale grain merchants, causing a loss 
estimated at $10,000. Spontaneous com- 
bustion is thought to have been the 
origin of the blaze. 


IDAHO. 


Lewiston, |daho—The feed and poul- 
try supply department of .the Idaho 
Pure Seed Co. has been purchased by 
W. M. Duthie, who has opened the W. 
M. Duthie Grain & Produce Co. at 315 


Main St. in the Thiessen Block. 
ILLINOIS. 
Oneida, IIl—A new mill was being 


erected by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 


J. M. Ullman, J). P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 


ULLMAN, MAYER @ CO. 


Accountants and Auditors 
Certified Reports 
Audite—Investigations—Systeme 
Tax and Revisiens 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Dl. 
Tel. Dearborn 4577 
Specializing in Grain & Mill Accounting 
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LaHarpe, IIl—Merlin Ewing has pur- 
chased the poultry and feed business of 
his brother, Grover Ewing. 

Leaf River, IIIl.—C. A. Partridge, who 
has been in charge of the grain and 
coal station, will soon leave to take up 
a better position. 


Weldon, IIl.—The following directors 
have been elected by the Weldon Grain 
Co.: W. H. Conn, James Coffman, Ed- 
gar Martin and John Galoway. 


Roseville, Ill—A record of which to 
be proud is that established by the 
Pratt Grain Co. here, who have been 
in business at the same office for fifty 
years. 

Hamel (R. D. Alhambra), IIl—The 
Hamel Co-dperative Grain Co. held its 
fifth annual meeting here on Jan. 26th. 
Three directors were elected to take 
the places of those whose term expired. 


Decatur, II|1—The Shellabarger Eleva- 
tor Co. has been purchased by Earl 
Crawford and Fred Schlarb and will 
operate same under the name of Craw- 
ford & Schlarb, dealing in grain, hay 
and feeds. 

Ladd, IIl—At a recent meeting of the 
Ladd Elevator Co. the following direc- 
tors were elected: L. A. Schwab, Pres.; 
Albert Flaherty, Sec’y; V. C. Mitchell, 
Wm. Eiten, Wm. Herlein. The company 
made a 35 per cent profit during the 
past year. 

Sidney, Ill—At a meeting of the Sid- 
ney Grain Co., L. B. Porterfield and 
Howard Love were re-elected directors 
and the following officers were elected: 
C. C. McElwee, pres.; L. B. Porterfield, 
vice-pres.; George Trick, treas.; How- 
ard Love, sec’y. 

Galesburg, IIl—Members of the Knox 
County Farm Bureau have adopted a 
resolution expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation regarding their action in the 
recent $26,000,000 grain merger of the 
Grain Marketing Co. 

Arcola, IIl—The Farmers Hlevator 
Co. have elected the following officers 
for this year: Clarence Coombe, pres. 
and mgr.; H. L.: Waters, sec’y; Glen F. 
Smith, asst. sec’y. The elevator has 
handled a large volume of grain during 
the past year, the stockholders receiv- 
ing the usual annual dividend. 


Sullivan, I1l.—The Sullivan Grain Co. 
will rebuild its elevator which was 
partly destroyed by fire recently. Until 
then, all corn will be hauled to the 
Allenville Elevator, which is also owned 
by Mr. Tabor. Latest estimates show 
that 500 bushels of grain were burned 
and damaged by water, 300 bushels of 
which can be sold, at discount, for 
feed. 


Viola, IIl—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Farmers Grain 
& Supply Co., the following officers 
were elected: President, B. D. Baxter; 
sec.-treas.; Jim T. McGaughy; directors, 


Wm. A. McGaughy, A. J. Swanson, 
Shaul Johnson, Mike Plunkett, C. F. 
Peterson, Peter Docherty. The com- 


pany’s sales for the past year totaled 
$70,000. 

Altona, IIl—At the annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ Co-Gperative Grain Co., of- 
ficers were elected as follows: J. E. 
Main, pres.; D. N. McMaster, vice pres.; 
C. G. Nelson, secretary; Oliver Nelson, 
treas. With the exception of the 
treasurer, these men (served in the 
same capacities last year. The report 
shows purchases of grain, coal, feed 
and fencing to the amount of $155,053.39 
and net profits for the year of $1,667.65. 


Every Car Hae Our Personal Attentien 


Acme Hay & Mill-Feed Co, 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
lesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
223 Pearl St. SIOUX CITY, 10Wa 


January 28, 1925. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Year s. 


Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
_ Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 


Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Marley, Ill—Mail to Mokena. Sass 
& Marshall is the new operator of the 
grain elevator here formerly owned by 
Alex Haley, deceased. Louis F. Sass 
and G. Edward Marshall comprise the 
firm and in addition to the former busi- 
ness of the elevator, feed, coal and 
other side lines will be added. James 
M. Maguire of Chicago was the broker 
in the transaction. 


INDIANA. 


Jamestown, Ind.—Fire completely de- 
stroyed a warehouse owned by New- 
ton Busenbark. 


New Albany, Ind.—The safe of John 
H. Shine, flour miller and grain dealer, 
was burglarized and $69 and a number 
of checks taken. 


Etna Green, Ind.—Etna Lumber & 
Elevator Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $90,600. Incorporators: J. 
W. Stackhouse, W. T. Hess, V. V. Ang- 
lin and J. G. Anglin. 


Garrett, Ind.—Samuel Hawver has 
been elected president of the Farmers 
Cooperative Live Stock & Grain Co. 
here. W. H. Gruve is vice president 
and Forrest M. Brewer, secretary. 


New Albany, Ind.—Lawrence H. Dieck- 
mann, formerly assistant general man- 
ager and sales manager of the Louis- 
ville Milling Co., is now _ secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Louisville Cereal Mills Co. 


Windfall, Ind.—The Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. elected the following direc- 
tors at the annual meeting recently: 
Ed Trimble, Charles E. Riffe, George 
Leisure, E. Perry, Bert Leisure, Emory 
Smyser and Dennia Hawkins. 


Walton, Ind.—The Walton Elevator 
Co. have elected the following officers: 
John J. Humell, pres.; Edgar E. Phil- 
lips, sec’y and treas.; W. A. Miller, 
John Kesling, Frank Carey, John Som- 
sel and L. W. Ramer. The annual re- 
port showed the total business for the 
year, $469,000, and net profit of $11,- 
792.62. 

Manila, Ind.—Officers elected at the 


annual meeting of the Rush-Shelby 
County Grain Co. are D. C. Carmony, 
pres.; Carey Hester, ‘vice-pres.; and 


Albert Rigsbee, sec’y. Alonzo Cherry 
will manage the Manilla elevator and 
Roy Brown will continue as manager 
at Rays Crossing, both elevators owned 
by the organization. 


IOWA. 
Galva, la—The Farmers. elevator 
here has discontinued business until 


_the beginning of the next season. 


Hamburg, la.—A seed and feed store 
will be opened by Dr. R. T. Irwin, who 
will carry a full line of field seeds 
and feeds, and conduct business on a 


strictly cash basis. James Winslow 
will have charge. 
Buy At The Source 


Iowa Corn and Oats 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WHEAT 
CORN 


QUAL , 


i) BARLEY | 


SERV OATS 


Cedar Falls, la—The annual meeting 
of the Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator 


will be held the second Saturday in 
February. 
Winfield, la—T. Lamme has_ re- 


signed his position as manager of the 
Farmers elevator. James Henderson 
will succeed. 


Cedar Falls, la.—The Cedar Falls 
Mill Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, by John Lemmer, 
J. G. Wyth, Mike Burke and W. L. 
Hearst. 


Gravity, la—At the annual meeting 
of the Farmers Stock & Grain Co., the 
following board of directors were 
elected: J. D. Moore, R. H. Akers, L. 
B. Huss, Earl] Taylor and C. A. Burwell. 


New London, la.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. held their annual meeting and 
elected the following directors: J. Fitz- 
patrick, Jason Randall, Frank Jacobs, 
Charles Nelson, E. E. McKee, Henry 
Gillis, Ed Hausenleaver, Frank Ritchey, 
Maynard Fender, Carl Toemeier and 
George Woodward. They report a good 
year during 1924. 


KANSAS. 

Russell, Kans.—The H. Fose Grain 
Co. elevator was slightly damaged by 
fire recently. 

Rolla, Kans.—Jack Weitzel, living 
eight miles south of Rolla, will build 
an elevator to take care of this year’s 
wheat crop. 

Topeka, Kans.—Frank Geoffroy of 
Abilene, will be manager of the Chris- 
topher Grain Co., following the re- 
signation of Harry Meredith. 

Wichita, Kans.—Heart disease caused 
the death of Hiram Imboden, age 73, 
builder of Wichita’s first flour mill and 
one of the founders of the Imperial 
Mills Co. 

McPherson, Kans.—The Miller-Rhodes 
Feed Mfg. Co., recently incorporated, 
and with a new plant in connection 
with the Miller Grain Co.’s elevator, is 
manufacturing poultry feeds. Their full 
equipment has a daily capacity of more 
than five tons. Officers are: Lee Miller, 
pres.; N. S. Rhodes, vice-pres.; F. E. 
Marchand, sec’y and treas. M. L. Mil- 
ler is plant manager and N. S. Rhodes, 
sales manager. 


KENTUCKY. 


Paris, Ky.—Woodford Spears & Sons 
will erect a large warehouse on the 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 


Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 

Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


HUBBELL BLDG. 


Specializing in 


rT 
yenport 
JP" flevatorG; GRAIN 
(Corn, Oats, Ete.) 
for feed millers and other carlot buyers. 
Let us quote you. 


DAVENPORT - - IOWA 


ad 
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L. W. ForBELL & Go. 


| Grain Commission Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 
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40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
n Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - = = 


PA. 


Car Loads Only 


BSTABL/SHED 25 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 
Recetvers and Shipper» 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED. 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Pittabureh, Pa. 


Whaley property at the south end of F. Goodwin and W. H. Fletcher are be- 


Paris, recently puchased from W. H. 
| Whaley. 


MICHIGAN 
| Saline, Mich—Ferdinand Emil Friis, 
‘owner of a flour mill a few miles south 
of Saline, died. 

Allegan, Mich.—Edwin Horn, Jr. and 
William Legner, who bought the Alle- 
gan Co. Mill B recently, have sold it 
to the Northern Securities, Chicago, for 
the manufacture of flour. 

Harbor Beach, Mich.—Officials of the 
Huron Milling Co. have announced that 
B. W. Jenks, Jr. is the new vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, following the death recently of 
Capt. Gilmore G. Scranton. 


MINNESOTA. 


Owatonna, Minn.—P. O. Heieie, age 
75, a retired grain dealer, died at his 
daughter’s home here. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Benjamin H. Wood- 
Worth was elected president of the 
|Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Ass'n. 
He is president of the Woodworth Ele- 
vator Co. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.—The local farm- 
ers elevator here has handled over 
4,000 bushels of corn thus far, Man- 
auger Mortenson estimates the surplus 
corn which will not be fed, will be 
about 6,000 bushels. 


Dawson, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
‘ing of the Dawson Flour Mill, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: William 
Jackson, pres.; P. A. Olson, vice-pres.; 
‘Herman Swanson, sec’y, treas. and man- 


/ager. Directors re-elected. Report 
shows last year’s business to have been 
better than for the four preceding 
years. 

MISSOURI. 


Boonville, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Elevator Ass’n 
Jeff Davis and Albert Johnmeyer were 
‘elected as members of the board of di- 
rectors. 


| Sikeston, Mo.—Ed Frazier has sold 
his interest in the Sikeston Seed Co. 
to his partner, Al Daily, who will oper- 
ate it under the new name of the Sikes- 
‘ton Seed Store. 


Paris, Mo.—The stockholders of the 
Producers Elevator Co. here have voted 
an assessment of 40 per cent, and have 
planned to reopen as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. Those not paying 
the assessment will be dropped from 
membership. 


Marshall, Mo.—The Goodwin & Flet- 
cher Grain & Feed Co. will open a big 
mill to manufacture feeds about Feb. 
1st. They recently purchased the plant 
known for years as the White mill. J. 


hind the enterprise. 

Springfield, Mo.— The Springfield 
Flour & Feed Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $60,000. 


Elsberry, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co., the old board of di- 
rectors was re-elected with the excep- 
tion of B. H. Wells, who was _ suc- 
ceeded by Chas. W. Finley. J. F. Miller 
was elected president, and B. C. Single- 
ton, secretary. 

Fairfax, Mo.—The elevator owned by 
J. F. Sly, BE. S. Coe and E. L. McNeal, 
was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin, causing a loss of $6,000 to $7,000, 


partially covered by insurance. Plans 
for rebuilding are indefinite. 1,100 
bushels of corn and 400 bushels of 


wheat burned. 


Springfield, Mo.—A $100,000 mill and 
warehouse is being erected by the Hol- 
land-O’Neal Milling Co., the contract 
for construction being awarded by S. 
E. Dobbs. The plant will be equipped 
to manufacture corn, chops and meal 
for local distribution and to purchase 
grain and distribute flour and feeds. It 
will also be used as a public storage 
for sugar and other sacked products for 
distribution locally. 


NEBRASKA. 


Curtis, Nebr.—Fire slightly damaged 
the roof on the office of the Crete Mills. 


Fremont, Nebr.—The Red Feather 
Feed Store has succeeded the Service 
Feed Store here. 


Hastings, Nebr.—The Hastings Bro- 
kerage Co. has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the J. C. Lee Grain Co. 


Lincoln, Nebr.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks grain elevator causing a loss esti- 
mated at nearly $55,000. 252,000 bushels 
of wheat and 25,000 bushels of corn 
were in the elevator. 

Edholm, Nebr.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Edholm Grain Co., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Ben KE. 


Eberly, pres.; W. I. Meck, sec’y;. Frank 
R.S. Black and Peter 
directors, 


L. Votava, treas. 


Votava were re-elected and 


FORECASTING 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Books, methods, keys, specially fine 
Wheat Method. Big grain markets 
ahead, keep posted. Try our daily 


wheat and corn forecast letter. 
wire service also. 
reasonable’ service issued. Write 
quick, every market day important. 


MARKET FORECASTER CO, 
Dept. P, Box 174 Topeka, Kans. 


Nite 
Most accurate and 
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BUFFALO,N.Y. | 


Joseph Viglicky will complete the un- 
expired term of F. J. Vidlak. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—William E. Kreiner & 
Sons has incorporated with $200,000 to 
deal in grain. W. E. and H. G. and 
W. E. Kreiner, Jr. Attorney, G. H. 
Wende, Buffalo. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Fort Orange Feed 
Stores, incorporated with $10,000 by S. 
Ackerman, F. E. Kelleher, F. S. Becken- 
ridge. Attorneys, Whalen, Murphy, 
McNamee & Creble, Albany. 

Akron, N. Y.—Reynolds, Remsen & 
Burrows have incorporated to deal in 
grain, with 350 shares preferred stock 
$100 each, 800 common, no par value. 
L. Burrows, 3d, E. Reynolds, L. F. 
Robinson, Attorney, S. B. Nye, Buffalo. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Monroe, N. C.—T. C. and S. E. Haig- 
ler, under the name of Haigler Bros. 
have opened a grain and feed store 
here. They will do some wholesaling, 
but mostly retail and will handle a 
complete line of grain, hay and feed 
stuffs for cattle, horses and poultry, al- 
so field seeds. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo, N. D.—The directors and of- 
ficers of the Equity Union Marketing 
Ass’n have been _ re-elected. Paul 
Moore, president. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—J. P. O’Connell 
has succeeded W. Goodman as traffic 
manager of the state mill and elevator 
here. O. L. Spencer is the new general 
manager of the plant. 


OHIO. 


Risingsun, Ohio—The following di- 


rectors were elected by the’ Farmers 
Commercial Grain & Seed Co: D. J. 
Bonawit, A. J. Day, D. S. Loe, G. H. 


Phillips, H. D. Boyd, M. B. Bowe, J. C. 
Bower, Wilhelm Myers, W. M. Myers. 

Hamilton, Ohio—Harry Strohm and 
Charles Hoffmeister have purchased the 
James D. Hutchisson feed store and 
will operate under the name of the 
Buckeye Feed Co. They will carry the 
same line as their predecessor, and al- 
so several others. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Banner, Okla.—The Canadian Mill & 
Blevator Co. sustained a total loss on 
their elevator recently. 

Vinita, Okla.—C. F. Oekle will erect 
a new grain elevator on the site of the 
old Drennan elevator which burned sev- 
eral years ago. 

El Reno, Okla.—The Farmers Mill & 
Grain Co. has incorporated with capital 


of $10,000 by P. N. Krocker, B. B. 
Krocker and J. N. Krocker, all of El 
Reno. 

Drummond, Okla.—The Blackwell 


Mill & Elevator Co. has been closed for 
a few months by Cloyd Black, its man- 
ager, who will re-engage in the bank- 
ing business at Mt. Hope, Kan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Carbon- 
dale Milling Co., the following officers 
were elected: L. A. Patterson, Pres.;: 
Roswell S. McMullen, Vice-pres.; C. N. 
Bronson, Mgr. and Treas.; Miss Daisy 
M. Alberty, Ass’t manager secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Canton, S. D.—Ira Baker has opened 
a feed store in the Gate City building. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gordonsville, Tenn.—Fire destroyed 
the warehouses of the Smith Feed & 
Grain Co. and the Gordonsville Mlg. Co. 
late in December. 


TEXAS. 


Plainview, Tex.—The Panhandle Mill- 
ing Co. has been chartered with $150,000 
capital by J. T. Murrus, Charles New- 
man, Gibson Caldwell. 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


Midland, Tex.—Terry Elkin is open- 
ing a grain, hay and feed business here. 


San Antonio, Tex.—A new store has 
been opened by the Economy Feed Co. 
at 1307 S. Presa. H. J. Vogt is pro- 
prietor. 

El Paso, Tex.—Oscar Allen, secretary, 
Globe Mills, announced that the direc- 
tors plan a new 100,000 bushel grain 
storage warehouse. 


Panhandle, Tex.—The Panhandle Mill- 
ing Co. has incorporated with a capital 
stock of $150,000. Incorporators: J. P. 
Burrus, Charles Newman, and Gibson 
Caldwell. 

Shreveport, Tex.—A $200,000 mill and 
elevator plant will be erected here by 
Frank Davis and associates, operators 
of the Marshall Mill & Elevator Co. The 
new plant will do business under the 
name of the Shreveport Grain & Elvtr. 
Co. and will have a storage capacity 
of from 500,000 to 600,000 bushels. 
They will carry and job fiour and 
similar products and will install a 
chop and meal mill, also erect a large 
storage house for hay, etc. with a 
capacity of 150 carloads. 


WASHINGTON. 

Everett, Wash.—The Washington Co- 
op. Egg & Poultry Ass’n is erecting a 
$5,000 grain elevator, with a capacity of 
600 tons of feed. 


Waitsburg, Wash.—The following of- 
flcers have been elected by the Waits- 


burg Farmers’ Union Warehouse: Pres. 
N. B. Atkinson; Vice-pres. C. E. Shaf- 
fer; Sec’y-treas. John Danielson; Mer. 


Zo Atkinson. 


Colville, Wash.—The Wilson Produce 
Co. building was destroyed by fire, pre- 
sumed to have started from the office 
stove. Some feed, hides and wool were 
damaged. Insurance was carried. Loss 
estimated at $4,000. Business was re- 
sumed in the building west of the Rob- 
bins Lumber Co.’s office. 


WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Leach Co. is erecting 
a new elevator here. 

Mondovi, Wis.—A flour and feed busi- 
ness has been opened by Frank Bobst 
& Son in the new building near their 
present factory. 

Fond Du Lac, Wis.—Officers elected 
by the Brandon Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
directors were: H. J. Liner, pres.: C., 
A. Gauger, vice-pres.; E. F. Young, 
sec’y; J. W. Foster, treas. A 10 per 
cent dividend was declared for the 
last year. 


—_- 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Prick Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
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TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


wel Game, played in Telede, 
Proviaencs does dealing. When ‘Seedy’ 
lavor 
Cc. A. KING & CO. 
Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .n eash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Tep TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVER and eur Mar- 


ket Letter Upon 
Seeds—Your SEEDS 


Request — We 
Track or Toledo Deal in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 

tures 


Timothy 


Send Samples 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 


BUY aa SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


SEEDS 


Clovers - Timothy 
Grass Seeds - Seed 
Grains - Fodder 
Corn - - Millets 
Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


D. L Bushnell & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 
Clovers, Timothy, Bluegrass. Red Top, Mil- 
lets, sorghum Seed, Sudan, Bermuda, Cow 
Peas, Onion Sets, Seed Grain, Etc. 


CHICAGO 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 
FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for the 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce for week ending Jan. 24, 
1925: 
_ Receipts. Shipments. 
Tim. Clover. Tim. Clover. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
TOLD ss 0.00.ce 90,000 202,995 ....... 44,305 
Oe as\c.o8 0 240,000 201,880 199,160 307,415 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


Correspondence solicited. 
SEED COMPANY 


seeds. 
WM. A. WAR 
Sacramento, Calif. 


GOOD STOCKS OF TIMOTHY. 


FREEPORT, Int.—There are good stocks 
of timothy through this territory, may 
be some surplus. There is more in the 
country than for several years, at this 
time. 

Stocks of red and mammoth clover are 
only moderate. We shall probably have 
to ship in some for our spring trade, 
but have sufficient stock to last possibly 
sixty days. We have bought moderately 
of sweet clover and alfalfa, and shall 
have to buy more in March. The farm- 
ers’ financial condition is better than a 
year ago and we believe that seed trade 
will be larger than it was in 1924.—The 
H. A. Hillmer Co. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Quote timothy: Good average coun- 
try seed at $6 to $6.10, dark and low- 
grade at $2 to $5; clover, fairly clean 
seed at $28 to $29 (high grade clean 
seed worth $30 to $31), slightly weedy 
lots $26 to $27, and heavily weedy lots 
at $15 to $24—trashy and tailings less; 
alsike at $15 to $20; alfalfa at $16 to 
$20; redtop at $10 to $11 for clean seed 
—chaffy at $4 to $8.50; German millet 
at $3 to $3.25; common millet at $2.15 
to $2.25; hog millet at $2.55, Early For- 
tune at $2.65 to $2.70 and Siberian at 
$2.20 bulk basis; yellow, black and 
brown soy beans at $1.75 to $2.90 ac- 
cording to variety and quality; sun- 
flower seed, quote at $3.60 per 100 Ibs., 
on basis of latest sale. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Jan. 24, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk.. 936 882 94. 614, 1885030 
Last wk..1,120 220 1,198 1,458 174 122 
Sn1924-5 9,370 4,912 15,398 5,516 1,200 4,389 
Sn1923-4 13,816 8,697 8,578 15,554 2,291 6,237 
$n1922-3 34,276 5,851 15,086 10,947 1,957 7,270 

Stocks in Toledo Jan. 24 show 13,005 
bags red clover; 8,007 bags alsike and 
16,757 bags timothy. Exporfs of tim- 
othy from New York last week were 
nothing; imports of clover, 570 bags. 


Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
This week. csaiieies ates = 800 
Season 1924-25....4,200 3,200 9 ‘714 
Season 1922-24....8,600 7,400 6,636 
SEED SELLING SEASON START- 
ING. 
ATLANTA, Ga.—The selling season 


with us, which has just about started, 
seems to be opening up in about a nor- 
mal way, other than for the interrup- 
tion from flood conditions in the South- 
east this past week. 

It is too early yet to get any reason- 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


able line-up on the demand for field 
seeds. 

The very great rise in the price of 
cow peas will undoubtedly widen the 
demand for soy and velvet beans. 

We have never seen cow peas as 
short in supply or as high in price as 
at the present. The recent introduction 
of essentially hay varieties of soy beans 
will undoubtedly lead largely to the 
replacement of cow peas with soy bean 
plantings for hay and forage purposes. 
—H. G. Hastings Co., H. G. Hastings, 
President. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 

The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 


Jan. 24: 
Range forwk. Close Close 
Clover— High Low. Jan.24. Jan.17. 
CBs +e .ntee $19.75 $19.15 $19.75 $19.65 
Tani ees 19.75 19.1 19.75 19.65 
GD. uideiisies 19.75 19.15 19.75 19.75 
March 19.90 19.35 19.90 19.75 
Ct man tei 15.50 15.00 15.00 15.50 

Alsike— 
Cash, new. 13.35 13.05 13.35 13.20 
BON cs emcees 13.35 13.05 13.35 13.35 
March 13.50 13.20 13.50 13.50 

Timothy— 

ORR P tgs Grac 3.35 3.10 3.20 3.35 
A edigertac: 3.35 3.10 3.20 3.35 
March 3.40 3.15 3.27% 3.40 
KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS City, Jan. 24—Expanding de- 
mand for cane, millet, Sudan and al- 
falfa seed is the feature of the seed 
market, while offerings from producers 
continue light. Dealers say that, on the 
present basis of prices, cane seed is 
wanted as far north as North Dakota 
and eastward and southeastward. The 
local houses are paying 10@25c per 
cwt. more than a week ago for seed, but 
are afraid to bid up more, as it is 
thought that the country has a large 
amount, some still unthreshed. Red top 
is quoted, as from first hands, at $1.70 
@1.85; orange, $1.07@1.80; black amber, 
$1.50@1.75. Millet seed is so high that 
the demand is limited, but scattered or- 
ders are coming in. Very little is ar- 
riving and the supply available espe- 
cially of German, is believed to be 
small. Prices bid to the country this 
week were 25@50c better, with fancy 
German at $4@4.25, choice German at 
$3.50@3.75, common at $2.25@2.75, Sibe- 
rian at $2@2.50 and hog at $1.75@2. 
Sudan seea is selling in a wholesale 
way at $5@6 per cwt. There is a fair 
demand. Fresh offerings are light. The 
carlot trade in alfalfa seed is reported 
to be of fair volume. Not much of this 
seed remains in the producing regions, 
but dealers’ stocks are liberal. Kansas 
City houses offer at $15@22 per cwt. 

Interest in clover, timothy and blue 
grass seed is increasing. Generally red 
clover seed is held by dealers at $20@ 
34 per cwt. One house is adveftising it 
at $13 a bushel. Timothy is quoted at 
$6@7 per cwt. and advertised at $3.50 
a bushel. The wholesale market for 
blue grass seed is $17@28. Alsike clover 
is offered at $10 a bushel. 

Real interest in soy beans and cow- 
peas is not expected for some weeks. 


Producers have not shown a desire to 
sell freely. Brown, the most desirable 
variety, is quoted, as from first hands, 
at $2.75 a bushel; Black Wilson, $2.50; 
other kinds, $1.50@1.75. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Jan. 24, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 


Week ... 673 413 327 324 394 330 
Prev. wk. 729 139 264 317 335 502 
L924 .t ete 172 248 284 197 552 527 
1924-25. 28,917 17,752 6,595 3,666 12,13911,270° 
1923-24. 26,748 11,917 5,336 3,704 15,802 7,210 
1922-23. 26,825 21,351 7,097 5,524 18,610 4,308 


Timothy—Unchanged. Fair inquiry. 
Fair country run, $5.75@6 per 100 lbs., 
good country run about $6.15@6.25 and 
high grades at $6.50@6.60. 

Alfalfa Seed — Steady. Recleaned 
country lots, $21@23 per 100 lbs. 

Clover Seed — Unchanged. Country 
lots $25@27.75 for 100 Ibs., good $28.25 
@29.25, crhite $29.75@30.75, faney $31 
@32, and Mammoth $29@33. | 

Alsike—Steady. Average country lots 
$20.25@21 per 100 lbs. Fair seed $16.25 
@17.25 and poor at $11.50@13.50. 

Flax—Firmer. No. 1 Northwestern 
closed nominally $3.1814,@3.22%, per bu. 
of 56 lbs. 

Other Seeds — Domestic Hungarian 
millet $3.50@4; Germany $3.50 for poor, 
$4@4.25 for choice and $4.75@5 for 
fancy Southern; Siberian, $2.75@3, com> 
mon millet $2.75@3.25, good to choice 
$3.25@3.50; Jap, $3.50. Feed Millet— 
Broom corn and Early Fortune millet 
$2.50, choice $2.60, fancy $2.75. Sun- 
flower seed, $3.50@4. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

Totepo, O., Jan. 26.—Clover seed ad- 
vanced this week and the trade was 
fairly good. Good support is noted on 
all declines. Investors are inclined to 
await the spring cash demand before 
making further commitments. Holders 
feel confident there will be a heavy 
trade beginning soon and that stocks 
will be quickly reduced. The amount 
of clover here is not large enough to 
cause any serious worry and dealers 
may have to go outside to fill their 
sales. The foreign clover coming in is 
not as high quality as early arrivals, 
but will be equal to our domestic offer- 
ings. Some trading of February to 
March at about 15 cents difference 
which will cover the carrying charge. 
More deliveries on January contracts 
the past week and still further expected 
before the end of the month. French 
advices tell of a firm market over there 
and a good demand from America, 
Their stocks over there are nearly ex- 
hausted. Receipts of clover this week 
936 bags. Shipments, 614 bags. 

Alsike was firm while timothy de- 
clined about 15 cents. Only a light trade 
is being carried on in these seeds and 
the market will probably remain quiet 
until cash demand picks up. A lively 


ALFALFA AND CLOVERSEED PRICES BY STATES. ; 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates gives the following average price for al ; 
falfa and clover seed in dollars per bushel as sold by producers in the states 


named each month for 1924 and 1923: 


Alfalfa seed 


Clover seed 
Indiana. 


Date 1923. 1922. 1928. 1922 1923. 192%. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1928. 1922. 
TeGwe Lb 12.00 9.00 9.30 9.00 9.80 9.00 12.50 11.10 12.30 10.70 11.10 10.90 
1924. 19238. 1924 1928. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923) 
Jatin 15) 5 11.70 9.70 9.70 8.90 10.50 9.00 12.40 11.60 12.50 10.90 11.20 10.90 
Babs 16 .wcae 11.60 9.60 9.50 8.60 11.00 11.10 13.00 12.20 13.00 11.10 11.40 11.00 
Mar. 15..... 12.00 10.40 10.50 9.60 11.00 10.60 13.20 11.80 13.30 11,00 11.80 11.20 
ING LPs a 12.59 10.60 10.80 9.50 11.10 10.70 13.10 11.40 13.10 10.70 11.70 10.20 
May 15..... 13.40 11.70 11.20 9.30 11.50 10.90 13.00 11.10 12.80 10.60 11.20 10.20 
Tune: 15 Aare 13.00 11.90 11.00 9.70 11.50 10.40 12.00 10.00 12.50 10.10 11.50 10. 
TUly lbs en 13.00 11.80 11.40 9.00 11.00 10.40 12.20 10.20 12.80 10.10 11.00 9.80 
AGS 15o.cae 12.30 11.00 9.30 9.60 11.70 9.00 12.70 10.70 11.20 9.90 11.00 9.10 
Sept 15... 12.00 10.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 9.00 12.30 11.80 11.20 10:90 11.00 10. 
OG 15. an 13.50: 11.70) . 9:60. 210:40 0 ae 11.50 13.00 12.30 12.50 12.40 12.00 11.70 
Nove lb. ees 11.00 10.90 9.80 9.20 10.20 8.50 16.00 12.00 14.80 12.10 14.00 11 
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spring demand would revive trade and 
might easily cause an upturn in both. 
Stocks are liberal but might be greatly 
cut with a large demand. The liberal 
discount under clover, while represent- 
ing the difference in the stocks and crop 
should prove attractive to the country 
trade. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 
DututH, Jan. 24——Trading in flax- 
seed was comparatively slow during the 
last week. Prices sagged on two days 
and then recovered on the appearance 
of better buying. The net result for 
the week showed gains of 2% to 3% 
cents in spot and January and of 3% to 
434 cents in the May and July futures. 

Receipts were light, aggregating only 
39,667 bushels in the six days and ship- 
ments came to 638,437 bushels, leaving 
stocks of 992,000 bushels in the ele- 
vators. 

Operators were disposed to play a 
waiting game, so that trading was held 
down in the absence of any impetus in 
the way of enlarged receipts and offer- 
ings. Crushers at Minneapolis contin- 
ued to offer good premiums in the effort 
te attract the movement from the coun- 
try their way and the records showed 
that they obtained more than sufficient 
seed to take care of their linseed oil 
requirements. Crushers at Milwaukee 
and Chicago continued to draw upon 
stores in the elevators here for supplies 
and present estimates are that around 
500,000 bushels will be moved from this 
market to those points between now and 
the opening of lake navigation. 

Operators here are assuming that with 
the spreads between the market at 
practically a working basis the bulk of 
the liberal supplies at Fort William now 
standing at around 2,750,000 bushels will 
be distributed between this point and 
Lake Erie ports, thus meeting any sup- 
plies emergencies that may arise. 
Crushers interests were impressed by 
the substantial movement of Argentine 
seed to Atlantic ports reported this 
week at over 700,000 bushels and they 
are accepting that as evidence that Hast- 
ern crushers will supply their deficien- 
cies largely from that quarter as being 
the cheaper market. The course of the 
Argentine market is consequently being 
watched with interest by flaxseed opera- 
tors here. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 


RSD OL Ria sera dy aia) + $3.1014-174% $3.07-15 $2.48-53 
i - 3.10%-11% 3.07-08 2.48% 
- 3.10 3.07 2.48 
3.114% 3.08 2.4936 
3.11% 3.07 Preicie 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Jan. 17, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 


7—Week ending— Since 


Articles Jan.17, Jan. 19, July 1, 
and _ 1925. 1924. 1924. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley Sine siasele 8s cid 863.5. Jed 19,827 
fo United Kingdom 91 ....... 8,725 
_ Other Europe..... Vitam ota. 2 10,339 
miner Countries an. .ctss | Sees cs. 763 
WERIO Fias oss Aad aso 214 705 4,133 
MOREE ras sto jccenddes Se (el pee 4,171 
RRR ee oie cls ci she ota PAG i ee 28,247 
| To Germany....... LOOP Maniac ace 3,419 
Other Europe..... POT RHR isc 6,184 
MAR ee en 18,644 
| CCU Sree g ines Die ete *2,280 1,206 148,958 
PR ILALY ooo foc dee 69 89 15,681 
United Kingdom.. 184 304 31,923 
Other Europe.... 1,382 21 46,265 
Berta apy es OF. ee. € 47,836 
Other countries.. 24 792 7,253 
Total LO opens 3,706 1,911 205,336 
Canadian in transit: 
PEATIOV. cs eidosih sce 311 277 5,288 
BREE 5 waco: <a scares 137 284 7,197 
O72 eee 11 43 1,958 
UTERL oA ie cies ace 1,182 3,288 29,547 
Total Canadian... 1,641 3,842 43,990 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 209,000 bus.; flour, 43,600 bbls. 
_—— oe 


‘The Russian commercial representa- 
‘ive in Riga has started negotiations 
vith grain importers with a view to 
juy, as a start, several thousand tons of 
wheat for Russia. Especially Leningrad 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


and Northern Russia is to be supplied 
with foreign wheat. It is reported that 
the Russian Commercial Commissariats 
in London and New York are negotiat- 
ing large purchases of grain. 


EXPORTS OF CORN. 


The exports of corn from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Mos. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. 2,788,028 7,163,422 19,233,394 5,435,618 
Feb. 3,391,041 8,698,638 22,052,216 8,144,346 
Mar. 3,867,551 7,499,688 22,668,309 13,371,288 
Apr. 1,978,518 5,270,152 18,484,968 10,425,676 
May 1,710,858 5,064,125 10,913,890 8,535,389 
June 876,705 1,918,064 11,670,472 11,834,823 
July 506,466 1,129,641 14,269,798 14,972,765 
Aug. 648,486 780,983 12,170,201 13,651,559 
Sept. 695,421 1.135,778 9,607,635 18,600,342 
Oct 614,000 527,526 10,149,068 9,216,691 
Nov 821,000 955,327 7,521,067 4,621,774 
Dec 437,000 2,044,338 4,758,249 10,243,234 
Yr. 18,335,074 42,187,732163,609,213 128,974,505 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 
lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. glee 


Sept. 14,620 12,369 12,372 8,770 336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Dec. 33,572 68,634 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jane Weer 7,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Ue ou 16,684 10,637 8,595 12,015 
ED Mobo occ 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
April eaters 6,085 5,143 4,067 7,417 
Wiaiyire taste 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
Apbeeyes” Choro 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
WUl Ys veecants 16,748 13,440 11,674 5,765 
AUS aeerelstats 11,002 14,3875 14,247 6,013 


EXPORTS OF OATS. 


The exports of oats from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce for each 
month of four years were as follows: 


Mos. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. 41,17 212,374 113,432 204,007 
Feb. 24,179 588,884 239,370 154,934 
Mar. 33,127 369,280 2,209,942 99,281 
Apr. 13,844 484,222 1,724,517 100,155 
May 14,926 508,459 2,686,355 151,188 
June 58,183 100,208 6,507,350 228,273 
Jaly 18,719 142,848 4,180,573 263,006 
Aug. 50,634 147,626 1,776,512 1,049,377 
Sept. 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 24,070 
Oct. 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 519,799 
Nov 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 132,248 
Dec. 518,000 56,064 331,645 97,807 
Yr. 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011,183 3,224,145 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total 
Jan. 1...Holiday 
Jan. 2...64,224 17,608 14,403 3,083 99,318 
Jan. 3.:.34,292 15,222 10,380 1,295 61,189 
Jan. 5...67,215 29,996 19,718 4,124 121,053 
Jan. 6...55,847 23,509 18,433 2,959 95,748 
Jan. 7...63,702 18,995 11,466 3,675 97,838 
Jan. 8...49,402 14,920 10,353 2,080 76,755 
Jan. 9...38,911 138,366 4,623 1,585 58,435 
Jan. 10...36,289 9,171 5,027 2,181 52,618 
Jan. 12...76,432 17,274 9,675 8,958 107,339 
Jan. 13...81,510 24,982 11,160 5,754 123,406 
Jan. 14...62,876 31,462 7,724 3,373 105,435 
Jan. 15...64,266 34,829 7,329 3,433 109,857 
Jan. 16...70,457 25,514 8,899 2,559 107,429 
Jan. 17...55,723 25,371 6,858 2,400 90,352 
Jan. 19...68,998 32,825 17,203 6,365 125,391 
Jan. 20...63,832 22,023 7,331 4,411 97,297 
Jan. 21...72,392 34,608 12,896 3,834 123,730 
Jan. 22...77,552 23,727 7,281 4,874 111,934 
Jan. 23...88,653 38,612 10,853 8,005 146,123 
Jan. 24...50,268 22,903 6,252 3,572 88,995 

Total week ending 

1925— 
Jan 3.294,600 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 
Jan. 17.411,264 159,482 51,645 22,477 643,818 
Jan. 24.421,695 174,698 61,816 30,561 693,470 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 248,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April _ 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 
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FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 
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[. M. ROGERS COMPANY 
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BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Sil. 
TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Oct sess 4 88,388,000 3,965,000 92,353,000 
Wets elle: 89,653,000 3,482,000 93,135,000 
Octig18 5... 91,828,000 3,983,000 95,811,000 
Octy > 26s cnc 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 
INO VTS a.8 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 138....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Bisse Ht Ch are 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

oO. 
Jan. Caria sie 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
YENI A eee 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
de Naan 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
Total 
1924 U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) 
Oct. 4.... 21,070,000 113,423,000 56,600,000 
Oct. 11.... 34,799,000 127,934,000 63,100,000 
Oct. 18.... 41,629,000 187,440,000 67,500,000 
Oct. 25.... 48,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 
Nov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov. 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
ote 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 


TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT AND 


BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 
1924. 

Oct. 4....170,023,000| Dec. .... 255,626,000 
Oct. 11,...191,034,000|Dec. -.+-250,602,000 
Oct. 18....204,940,00€|Dec. - «+ +246,470,000 
Oct. 25....215,679,000|Dec. 27....237,474:000 
Nov. 1....227,611,000| 1925. 
Nov. 8....241,403.000|Jan. 3....233,842,000 
Nov. 15....257,141,000/Jan. 10....229,738,000 
Nov. 22....258,931,000lJan. 17....231,795,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000 

CORRECT. 


The National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Associations, in its 
meeting at Washington last week, re- 
corded its opposition to any sort of gov- 
ernment aid or subsidy for codperative 
marketing, but asked for “a sympa- 
thetic, understanding administration of 
the laws and regulations which are al- 
ready in force.” Since government aid 
means government supervision to some 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


Grass and Field Seeds 


Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 
incorporated 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


degree this conclusion is natural, for 
cooperatives want to run their own busi- 
ness. It is likewise correct.—National 
Stockman & Farmer. 

> —_-- 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of, Trade for the week ending Jan. 24, 
(000 omitted) : 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 


Baltimore ...3,055 47 213 6,505 145 
OSTQU NT ere cise Soe en ee ack 25 5008 F< cs 
IBUMaIO” Socact 5,322 1,291 1,607 623 723 
ATOaT Weck SOTG# ts ta S050 2:1 Colne ace 
Chicago 6,983 10,937 21,026 2,148 269 
ATOat ats 1,022 ay Sg ay ee eS 
Detroiiys su. 265 18 270 20 tele 
TB Abu LO GH 0 yer eps 9,227 84 11,782 4,346 175 
ANOBET Ss. <3 1009" Fees av LL SSS" abet 
Galvestonee.: 1, 1b8iee, «ten eace 90 
Indianapolis.. 465 845 235 Eerie 
Kan. iCityy.,12,223meb.117.. 2 198 139 10 
Milwaukee .. 269 355 2,704 544 319 
Minneapolis.13,198 551 22,606 1,193 2,146 
New Orleans.1,810 646 502 36 
Newport News ... ..... TULGY Fe we Sea oats 
New York ..3,386 126 721 2,991 335 
Omand wractac 2,490 1,960 2,069 25 9 
CORR wate tania ne 120 GAT) ike caver ie arate 
Philadelphia..1,093 133 149 240 hes date 
Sioux Cityes. 331 483 498 9 8 
St. Joseph 851 681 258 11 3 
St. Louis 2,177 1,540 342 Ble eidas 
Toledo issreie’ass ,511 222 553 ThA gases 
ANG Sa cet EE Bebe 640) =e eae eset 
Wichita Be AOTH cae te Pah” tees, Maas 
ESANCOS) Beateicione oseiatlterarc’e oh Me atate o) Re a eee 
Jan. 24, ’25.80,572 25,685 74,161 22,970 4,143 
Jan. 26, '24.68,282 8,959 17,980 19,962 2,483 
*25.83,161 22,648 73,721 21,319 4,772 


’25.86,833 20,862 72,729 22,272 5,099 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Room 2088 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


Chicago, Il. 


MILLS—Minneapolis - Chicago - 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


TPT 


TUT 


Toledo - Buffalo - Edgewater 


MALT GRAINS 


7% 


18% protein, fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that itis the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


SUT ULILLLLGLLLLLLOLLLLLGLLLLLLGE LLG LLLELLLLLGGEP LLL LLL LULL LULLGe ULC PLUG LLDoD DOL oa 


Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


MUTUAL LOGLOGLUL POLO UU LCGLeLO COLLECT POLE COOOL OL ed 


: BUYS SELLS 
Grain, Flour - Concentrates - Hay 
NICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 
Santa Feati25th St. Los Angeles, Calf, 


AND 
CoO. ua 
INC. 


BAG 
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Feedstuffs 


Among recent Chicago visitors was 
“Bob” Hall, sales manager of the Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Ia. He attended 
the Chicago meeting of poultry inter- 
ests. 

BE. B. Hogan, a graduate of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, is now in 
cnarge of Ohio sales territory for Hales 
& Hunter of Chicago. Mr. Hogan will 
make Red Comb feed headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Mountain States Mixed Feeds Co., 
Denver, Colo., is operating under the 
personal management of its president 
and chief stockholder, J. V. Melville. 
Geo. Lopez, general manager until re- 
cently, has resigned. 

M. EB. Dixon who, for the past several 
years, has been traveling extensively as 
general sales manager of Fleischmann’s 
feed yeast, has resigned. He is resting 
up for a few weeks but expects to an- 
nounce new connections shortly. 

Flat rates on the transcontinental 
movement of molasses have been ex- 
tended so that Hawaiian importations 
are now coming in on the Pacific Coast. 
Such molasses deliveries have been 
made to feed mixers in Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. 

Cc. W. Sievert recently resigned as 
general superintendent of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. ‘Cy,’ as he was fa- 
miliarly known by his trade friends, has 
been filling a real job in connection with 
the feed milling operations of this large 
corporation, operating plants at Chicago, 
Buffalo, East St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The Mytinger Mlg. & Gr. Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., is adding a two-story feed 
milling property to their present plant. 
S. T. Edwards and Co., the feed trade 
engineers of Chicago, are handling the 
job. New equipment will be installed 
and ‘‘Mygraco” feeds will be available 
in a considerably larger tonnage as soon 
as the present work is completed. 


FARMER NEEDS BETTER 
PRICES. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vir.—Last season’s crop 
of hay in this section was very Satis- 
factory, and we understand the farm- 
ers, aS a whole, have a sufficient stock 
to very nearly supply theif wants until 
grass time. 

The high price of grains is causing 
a very material reduction in the con- 
sumption in this section, owing to the 
low prices and poor demand which the 
farmer is receiving for his milk. 

We cannot see much encouragement 
for the farmers in this section until 
the farmer can get a much better price 
for his products.—Crosby Milling Co., 
C. W. Reed, Manager. 


DEMAND HAND TO MOUTH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The demand for 
feeds in this section has been of the 
hand to mouth variety for sometime 
past, and from present indications is apt 
to continue on the same basis. 

Buffalo mills and stored feed at Buf- 
falo have been dominating the wheat 
feed situation in the East and prices 
from this source have averaged from $1 
to $2 per ton below same grades of feed 
for shipment from the West. 

Under these conditions the dealer has 
been able to secure enough feeds to 
meet his current demands at practically 
his own figures. Concentrates have been 
steadily declining. Under these condi- 


NEW ORLEANS 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


tions there is no incentive to carry 
heavy stocks and we believe the retail 
dealer is wise in continuing on his pres- 
ent policy of buying for current needs. 
—King Brothers & Company, per S. A. 
King. 


FEEDSTUFFS SLOW. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—Feeds selling 
slowly. Seventy per cent of our cows 
taken by T. B. test. High prices hold- 
ing back sales; milk prices not high 
enough; beef cattle being marketed as is 
instead of  fattening—Big Diamond 
Mills. 


FEED BUSINESS QUIET. 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Wish to say business 
has been rather quiet throughout the 
East and the buying has been from 
hand to mouth for some time. Concen- 
trates, such as linseed oil meal and cot- 
ton seed meal, we think at the present 
prices are very attractive, but still there 
is not much demand. The cold weather 
and heavy snow throughout the East we 
feel will stir the situation thoroughly 
and particularly February and March 
should be very much better than for the 
past sixty days.—Arcady Farmsmilling 
Company, N. E. Yardley, Vice President. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The linseed oil meal market is about 
unchanged nominally for last week. 
Mills, especially in Minneapolis, con- 
tinue to advise that they have sufficient, 
shipping directions on hand to keep 
them going for some time. Demand, 
while not heavy, seems to be sufficient 
to absorb the limited offerings and 
therefore prices have had very little 
change.—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
Jan. 24. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas City, Jan. 24.—While demand 
for cotton seed meal and cake is much 
less active than before the holidays, it 
is said to be about normal for this time 
of the year. Sales by Kansas City deal- 
ers range from prompt shipment to 
May. The price here is quoted the same 
as a week ago, at $45.60 a ton for carlots 
and $49.60 for ton lots. Arkansas is 
the only free offerer. Its prices range 
from $37.50 to $388.50 for carlots, with 
the top figure asked by mills in the 
western portion of the state. Appar- 
ently there is less demand eastward 
than westward for Arkansas meal. A 
week ago the Arkansas market was $39 
@39.50. Oklahoma meal is 50c lower 
at $40.50. Texas meal is slightly weaker, 
at $38@38.50. 

Business in linseed meal continues so 
small that dealers are indifferent about 
the market. A quotation of $51 a ton on 
carlots was made here this week, with 
ton lots at $4 more. This showed a re- 


cession of 80c. However, the Minne- 
apolis mill price was unchanged, at 
$47.50 for carlots. The market had a 


weak tone, due to offerings by Chicago 
resellers at $46 to $46.50. 

Tankage accomplished its long threat- 
ened advance this week. It was marked 
up $5 a ton. Carlots sold at $65 and 
ton lots at $70. Demand from hog inter- 
ests continued good, but manufacturers 
said there had not been sufficient time 
to reflect the full effect of the rise. 
Meat scrap sold at former prices, $70 
for carlots and $75 for ton lots. Poul 
trymen were fair buyers. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW 


New York, Jan. 26.—United Kingdom: 


The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom remains steady. While the 
consumptive demand is rather quiet, 


forward positions rule steady owing to 
America’s liberal takings recentl¥. 
Linseed oil displays a firm tone with 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the consumptive demand good. All for- 
eign offers have been accepted. The 
small shipments of linsee@ to Europe 
from the Argentine was the firming in- 
fiuence. 

Cotton oil is easier and neglected with 
the demand generally inactive. 

India: The new crop of linseed in 
this country is progressing. Shipments 
of linseed this week amount to 332,000 
bushels as compared with only 60,000 
bushels last week. 

Argentina: The weather continues 
fine and favorable for the interior move- 
ment of seed and port stocks are grad- 
ually increasing and now aggregate 
about 3% million bushels as compared 
with 2% million bushels last week. 
Clearances are also enlarging, this 
week’s outward movement exceeding 
one million bushels against % million 
bushels last week. Markets have ruled 
steady with a fair foreign demand in 
evidence. Both America and the Con- 
tinent have purchased fair quantities 
recently. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Flax- 
seed, both here and in the Argentine, 
has registered a sharp advance during 
the past week. At the moment of writ- 
ing Minneapolis May is quoted at 
$3.121%4, an advance of 4%c per bushel. 
Duluth May is selling at $3.10%, an ad- 
vance of 4%c per bushel. Argentine 
seed has a larger advance than our 
Northwestern markets, and the price in 
that country is up 7%4c¢ per bushel for 
the week. A cable from our Buenos 
Aires agent this morning says: ‘“Spec- 
ulators buying heavily—exporters have 
no basis to go upon—EHurope not buy- 
ing.’ The Northwestern Miller says: 
“Private estimates still insist that the 
Argentine crop will not exceed 40,000,- 
000 bushels, but there seems no good 
reason to discount the Government fig- 
ures to any such extent, and a crop in 
the neighborhood of 50,000,000 bushels 
seems fairly sure. This would leave for 
export something like 44,000,000 bushels, 
which is ample to take care of the re- 
quirements of both Europe and the 
United States until the crop of 1925 is 
harvested in the northern hemisphere.” 

This is the highest private estimate 
of the South American crop we have 
seen. Undoubtedly the Argentine mar- 
ket is in the hands of speculators. If 
Europe stays out of that market the 
speculators may find trouble in finding 
customers for their long seed. . 

Shipments to Europe from Argentine 
have been light this month; last week 

| 216,000 bushels; the week before that 
164,000 bushels, and this week only 272,- 
000 bushels. Shipments to the United 


States have been as _ follows: Two 
weeks ago, 300,000 bushels, last week 
372,000 bushels, and this week 732,000 


_ bushels.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts, 36,000 bushels bonded; 
/ 80,000 bushels domestic. Prices ad- 
;) vanced moderately under the influence 
'of the strength of other grains, but the 
weight of increasing receipts and lack 
of domestic demand caused them to de- 
cline sharply. Supplies seem too gen- 
erous and consumptive requirements too 
|small to permit of more than temporary 
rallies at this time. There has been no 
change in the local situation, all deal- 
ers appearing to hold stocks ample for 
their needs with no inducement to in- 
crease them, notwithstanding their rela- 
tive cheapness, until there is a revival 
of spot demand from consuming inter- 
2sts. Spot offerings are not burdensome, 
jbut are difficult to merchandise under 
axisting conditions. There has been no 
further advance in premiums for this 


UCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Ss Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


$22 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ml. 


ana holders are still willing to 
accept prices below a western parity in 


reason, 


order to prevent the accumulation of 
further charges. What little demand 
occasionally appears is for the lower 
grades, which are in scant supply, there 
being but little inquiry for the better 
qualities—L. W. Forbell & Co. 


FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 24.—Continuance of but 
as passive interest in feeds on the part of 
the consumer is taking effect in the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin and during the past 
week all items were weak and quotations 
,closed generally lower for the period. Pre- 
dictions of $40 millfeeds are no _ longer 
prevalent and most of the dealers look for- 
ward to a continued decline in the market 
over the next few weeks. Farmers insist 
that due to the present low prices they 
are receiving for milk and butter they can- 
not afford to pay high prices for feed. Cur- 


rent quotations are: Winter bran, $32@ 
32.50; spring bran, $31 50@82.50; standard 
middlings, ;$3 34.50@3 35.50; flour middlings, 
$388@39; red dog, $4243. 50; rye feed, $33 
@$33.50; linseed oil meal, $47.50@48; cot- 
tonseed meal, $41.50@45.50; hominy feed, 
$48@49; oat feed, $13; gluten feed, 30 days, 
$38.80; all in 100 lb. sacks, earlots, f. 0. b. 
Milwaukee. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 24.—The mill feed situa- 
tion was extremely dull the past week, and 
concessions of 50c per ton and even more 
were treely made for bran and middlings 
to stimulate buying, but beyond an oc- 
casional sale to a large dealer there was 
little or no demand. Interior buyers of one 
or two car lots remained out of the mar- 
ket, and track offerings were slightly in- 
creased. Considerable mixed feed was re- 
ported as being consigned here from other 
markets because of dullness at these cen- 
ters, but most of it was also unsalable 
here. Quotations represent 100-Ilb. sacks. 
Soft winter wheat bran, $35@35.50; hard 
winter wheat bran, $34.50@35; standard 
middlings, $38@39; soft wheat middlings, 
$39.50@40; gray hard middlings, $39.50@ 
40; mixed feed, $37.50@38; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal, $31; hominy feed, $50@50.50. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Jan. 24.—The feed situation 
continues unsatisfactory and prices dis- 
posed to drag. Cottonseed meal is very 
slow and prices have eased a dollar a ton 
during the past week, which naturally dis- 
courages buying. Holders are not pressing 
anything for sale, and it is believed more 
than usual will be consumed in the cotton 
belt because of the high cost of grain. 
Dealers quote 36 per cent at $34.50 to $35; 
41 per cent at $37 to $37.50 and 43 at $39 
to $39.25. Loose hulls are slow also and 
are quotable at $7.50 in car lots. Millfeed 
is slow and track offerings larger than for 
some time, resulting in local prices having 
an easy tone. Wheat bran is quotable at 
$33 to $33.25 and gray shorts at $38. AlI- 
falfa meal receipts for the week were 41 
cars, but new buying was slow and quo- 
tations remain at $29 to $30. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Jan. 24.—The wheat feed situ- 
ation is steady on spot bran and middlings, 
with the premium on middlings over bran 
increasing. Gluten feed is easier and 
selling sparingly. Hominy feed in limited 
offering in near positions and demand fair 
for both white and yellow hominy feed. 
Alfalfa meal quiet and unchanged. Dried 
beet pulp selling fairly well in a jobbing 
way. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $38@38.50; 
Western middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
$40@41; city mills’ winter wheat bran, per 
ton, 100-Ib. sacks, $42@42.50; hominy feed, 
per ton, $52.50@53.50; glute n feed, per ton, 
$45@46; alfalfa meal. per ton, $32@33; dried 
beet pulp, per ton, $38@40. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, Jan. 24.—The demand for 
feed continues moderate with consumers 
purchasing only sufficient for immediate 
requirements. The tone of the market is 


quiet. 

City bran is quoted at $37.50; middlings, 
$41.00, and Red Dog, $49.00; while Western 
Bran rules at $37.00 to $37.50; middlings, 
$45.50, and Red Dog, $50.50 to $51.00 per 
ton. 

DULUTH. 
Duluth, Jan. 24.—Demand for feeds was 


in better volume during the last week and 


a, fair trade was put through by dealers. 
Consumption of hay over the territory 
showed seasonal improvement. Millfeeds 


closed from 50c to $1 off and ground feeds 
from 50c to $1.75 up, the top bulges com- 
ing in cracked corn and coarse cornmeal. 
Prices per ton follow: Bran, $30.50; shorts, 
$34.50; red dog, $42.50; Boston mixed, 
$34.50; flour middlings, $37.50; ground oats. 
$37; No. 1 ground feed, $44.50; No. 2 ground 
feed. $42.75; No. 3 ground feed, $40.75: 
eracked corn, $48.50; coarse cornmeal, 
$48.50 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO., 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, III. 


” 


SU NMIEMIINN MI LL FEED BUYERS mms: 


which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
= 824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ETM MTT 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


are profiting by a _ special cervical 
a 


UETUUATAUAAAALUNEELLLA 


MIXED CARS 
Bran, Midds, Hominy, 
Poultry Feeds, Grain 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Milwaukee 


CORN -CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—Demand for feed 
stuffs was moderate and with light sup- 
plies prices ruled firm and in some cases a 
shade higher. We quote car lots in 100-Ib. 


sacks at cost, per ton: Soft winter bran, 
$39@40; winter middlings, $43; spring 
bran, Western shipment, $37.50@38; stand- 


ard wheat middlings, W. S., $41@41.50; 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Kides. Ceam Cl Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES 
411 Falls Bldg. 


COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn, 


FLAX SEED 


Whole and Ground 
Specializing in Seed and Feed Trade 
FOR 35 YEARS 
H. TRILLING & CO. 

1825 So. Canal St., Chicago 


flour middlings, W. S., $44@46; red dog, 
W. S., $48@49; low grade flour, W. S., $59 
@60; rye middlings, W. S., $40; reground 
oats feed, $16@27; fine yellow hominy, W. 
S., $52@52.50; fine white hominy, W. S., $54 
@55; cotton seed meal, 386% protein, W. 
S., $42@42.50; cotton seed meal, 41% pro- 
tein, W. S., $45. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis, Jan. 26.—Millstuffs—Dull and 

nominally unchanged. Car hard bran to 


arrive immediate shipment at $32 local the 
only sale; track car hard bran held at $32 
didn’t sell. To arrive from the west bran 
quoted at $31.50 and gray shorts at $36.50; 
soft gray shorts nominal at $37. Oat feed 
quoted nominal at $14 and white or yel- 
low hominy feed (sacked) at $47.50. 
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Dries PROCESS PURE 


FD BUTTERMILAG 


SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 


world. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


. Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


i" 
4s 4 if 


B33 ( are 
= Sah na ES 


Dept. 165 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


It Never Fails! 


Grain and seed dealers the 
country over who handle Pearl 
Grit are doing an increasingly 
larger business because Pearl 
Grit never fails to give satis- 


faction. : 
Repeat orders follow invariably 
when once tried—Pearl Grit does 
© cy make for 
healthy poultry 
and greatly in- 
creased egg 
production. 
Write for prices. 
THE OHIO 
MARBLE 
COMPANY 
187 Ash St. 
Piqua, Ohio 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bldg. 


POULTRY Vig 
AND 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 

BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 

LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


co. 


Delivered in Carload or Less 
than Carload Quantities 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


The 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


All feeds during the past week have, 
insofar as demand is concerned, marked 
time, with prices declining rapidly par- 
ticularly on mill feeds. Very little de- 
mand and buyers are reluctant in con- 
tracting except that for their immediate 
requirements to fill current needs. Flour 
shipments have increased slightly, con- 
sequently, a little larger production of 
mill feeds. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, 
middlings, $33; 
red dog, $40.50. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 


Corn % 
The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


standard 
$36; 


$29; 
flour middlings, 
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Cutcaco.—Bran, $31.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $35.60; flour middlings, $38.60; 
red dog, $43.10. 

Kansas Crry.—Bran, $30.50; brown 
shorts, $34; gray shorts, $34.75. 

Sr. Louis. — Bran, $32.90; brown 
shorts, $36.40; gray shorts, $37.15. 


ALFALFA MEAL. 

Prices unchanged, also demand. Mar- 
ket holding very firm under these con- 
ditions. Nominally quoted second-hand 
bag basis, choice, $30.50; No. 1, $28.50; 
No. 2, $26.25, delivered Chicago. Fine 
ground grades $3 to $4 a ton more. 


ReGrounp Oat FEED.—Sellers’ interest 
gradually increasing. A fair demand at 
present prices. Jobbers and resellers 
about cleaned up on their cheaper offer- 
ings. Nominally quoted reground, $13 
to $13.50; unground, $14 to $14.50, for 
prompt and February shipment. 

Hominy Frep.—Prices have declined 
radically during the past week. Much 
more sellers’ interest than buyers’. In 
fact, there is practically no demand at 
present prices. Nominally quoted sec- 
ond-hand bag basis, $46 to $47.50, white 
hominy feed; yellow, $46 to $47. In 
bulk, where available, $1.50 to $2 per 
ton less. 

LinsEeED Ort Mrat.—Market unchanged 
with a slight leaning to a little more 
sellers’ interest than buyers at present 
market prices. Nominally quoted Chi- 
cago basis, $47; Minneapolis basis, $47. 
Mills are asking slightly higher prices 
in some instances. In bulk, where avail- 
able, $2 to $2.50 per ton less. 

Drigep BUTTERMILK.—Demand contin- 
ues good, particularly for small lots, car 
lot buyers, as a rule, being still pretty 
well stocked up. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Creamery in car lots 6%c and 
L. C. L., up to 8c per pound. 


PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand remains 
good, the high price of corn being re- 
flected in the strong call for tankage. 
Prices follow: Meat scraps in car lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, $65@70 per ton; 60 per 
cent protein digester tankage, $60@65; 
raw bone meal, $55. 

GLUTEN Frrep.—Demand in the west 
continues good but in the east it is slug- 
gish, and prices on gluten feed are lower. 
Quotations are as follows: Gluten feed 
in bulk, $36 a ton; sacked, $38.80; gluten 
meal of 40 per cent protein, $44 in bulk 
and $46.80 in sacks. 


CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f.o.b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@388 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined), in 13-ton minimum cars. 

CorronsrEEeD Mrat.—Supplies continue 
ample and demand light causing a break 
in prices, 43 per cent protein being quot- 
ed at $44.50, Chicago basis. 

Prices of cottonseed meal as of Jan. 
23, at some of the principal markets for 
immediate or February shipment: 


7 36%. 41%. 43%. 
Baltimore™ | ...ceseeae 42.55 44.80 46.80 
Boston “Als ec oeenee 44.15 46.40 48.40 
Bursar ae 40.70 42.95 44.95 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.... 40.85 43.10 45.10 
Chicaeo ines nie 39.80 42.30 44.05 
CANCINNALT loi sles. cee 38.95 41.20 43.20 
Wetrolt (ieee sect 40.80 43.05 45.05 
Indianapolis ete Sens « 39,95 42.45 44.20 
Minneapolis ......... 41.90 44.15 46.15 
New York .F.etaes. cs 42.55 44.80 46.80 
me eoria, Uline ot 39.80 42.25 44.00 
Philadelphia ........ 42.95 45.20 47.20 
Toledo, Ohio Fijwemsc 39.70 41.95 43.95 

BLACKSTRAP MoLaAssres.—There is an 


increasing demand for blackstrap but 
supplies are ample and prices are some- 
what down being now 13 cents per gal- 
lon, f.o.b. Gulf ports. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 

Although road conditions have been 
unfavorable, buyers are active through- 
out the entire Dwarf area with their 
efforts centered principally in North- 
western Oklahoma and adjacent districts 
in southwestern Kansas, New Mex., and 
Colo. 


In the Dwarf sections, the past week 
$100 has been paid more freely with 


crops being taken at $110, $115 and $120, 
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these prices being paid for corn that 
could not be classed as real choice corn 
but above the average of the general 
run of the crop and considered as grad- 
ing up to corn that has been bought 30 
days ago around $75 to $85. Field prices 
to the growers range usually from 
around $70 upwards to $100. 

Advices from the Lindsay Standard 
district state that buyers are taking 
crops steadily, with prices a shade 
stronger and a disposition principally to 
obtain the better grade crops. Prices 
paid this week range from $80 to $115 
with the majority of buys made from 
$80 to $100. 


Broom corn is being taken from the 
farms in the “Central” (Illinois) at the 
same average prices that were paid the 
week before. Corn is being taken stead- 
ily, with prices paid running from $100 
upwards to $150 for an occasional crop 
of good corn. Some few crops have been 
secured from $80 to $100. 

Farmers are showing more strength 
on account of the activity this month.— 
Broom Corn Review. 


COTTON NEWS 


Exports for Week. 

Exports of cotton during the week of 
Jan. 18 amounted to 162,276 bales, as 
compared with 179,597 bales the pre- 
vious week and 203,056 bales for the 
corresponding week in 1924, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Total ex- 
ports from August 1 to January 1 
amounted to 4,888,587 bales, as com- 
pared with 3,723,223 bales for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


Consumption Up. 


Cotton consumed in December was re- 
ported as 532,047 bales, exclusive of 
linters, as compared with 492,000 bales 
in November and with 532,629 bales in 
October, when the largest consumption 
in recent months was registered. Dur- 
ing December a year ago 463,789 bales 
were consumed. The number of cotton 
spindles active in December showed a 
decline as compared with a year ago, 
amounting to 32,661,949 last month as 
against 34,049,852 during December, 
1923, but it is felt that during December 
of 1924 there was a more sustained ae- 
tivity of the spindles in operation than 
was the case a year ago. 


Increase in Belgium. 


The present outlook in Belgium in- 
dicates a 20 per cent increase in the 
consumption of American cotton during 
1925, according to cabled advices to the 
Commerce Department. 


Illegal Practices. 


The cotton industry has been warned 
by the Federal Trade Commission that 
many of the present cotton merchandis- 
ing practices are illegal, and new legis- 
lation is recommended to correct what 
the commission characterizes as “abuses 
in handling consigned cotton.” 


The commission suggests to the Sen- 
ate, new legislation making it a criminal 
offense for consignees in the course of 
interstate or foreign commerce to sell 
the shipper’s cotton to themselves with- 
out his express consent; to fail to re 
turn or to credit to the shipper within a 
specified time after the sale is made the 
full amount of the sales price, less 
proper deductions, such as commission 
fee, charges for storage, interest and in- 
surance. 


The methods condemned by the com- 
mission in handling cotton include the 
following: Merchandising by factors; 
failure to remit full price obtained; sell- 
ing cotton without instructions, borrow- 
ing on shippers’ cotton in excess of ad- 
vances; borrowing. excessively short, 
weight bales and low grade cotton; loans 
to consignees and merchants on their 
own warehouse receipts, and repledging 
pledged receipts. ’ 


1 Bagi. 

C. B. Seay of the Consolidated Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, visited the Chicago 
office last week. 
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PROMINENT ALFALFA MAN 
DIES. 


Benjamin F. Tucker, president of the 


Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., 
died on Jan. 17. Mr. Tucker was a well- 
_known figure in the alfalfa meal trade, 


| 


and his death will be a loss not only to 


the industry but to the community in 


_which he lived. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


KAnsAs City, Jan. 21.—Cheaper hay 
and an abundant supply cf raw mate- 


rial are enabling alfalfa meal millers 
to meet the ideas of mixed feed manu- 


facturers. A good demand is reported, 
though it is not general, as some inter- 


ests seem to have stocks left from last 


summer’s purchases. Prices of meal 
were reduced 50c to $1 a ton this week, 
except on the poorer qualities of No. 2 


/and No. 8. Carlots were quoted as fol- 


lows per ton: Choice, $27@28; No. 1, 
$25@26; No. 2, $22.50@23; No. 3 or 
brown, $22@22.50. These prices differed 
very slightly from the quotations of 
dealers on Colorado meal. 

As reported by manufacturers there 
| was a good trade in horse, dairy and 
| scratch poultry feeds. These articles 
| sold at sharp advances, owing to the 
| high cost of basic materials, including 
'corn, wheat and kaffirs. Other feeds 
were in fair request, but no higher. 
Closing prices of carlots, per ton, were: 
Dairy feeds, $39@49; cattle feeds, $37@ 
46; hog feeds, $45@54; pig meal, $74; 
horse and mule feeds, $34.75@49.50; 
alfalfa - molasses feeds, $27.50@34; 
scratch poultry feeds, $52.50@59; mash 
poultry feeds, $54@81.50. 


REDUCED ACREAGE IN KANSAS. 
SS a 

MANHATTAN, Kans.—Reduction in al- 
falfa acreage in Kansas is causing con- 
cern in agricultural circles, for alfalfa 
has been recognized as “the redeemer of 
Kansas,” declared J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture 
in an address recently. 

“Acre for acre, alfalfa has done more 
\for the agricultural prosperity of Kan- 
sas than any other single crop and its 
rapid decrease in both acreage and 
yield may well cause concern as to its 
future in this state.” “Alfalfa has de- 
creased in Kansas from 1,360,000 acres 
in 1915 to 884,000 acres in 1924, a loss 
of approximately 54,000 acres per year. 

“Alfalfa might be called the redeemer 
of Kansas in more than one sense. First, 
,it gave us a money-making crop which 
_became distinctive of the state. Second, 
,alfalfa is a soil builder of such outstand- 
/ing merit as to restore the land which 
-has become worn by continuous crop- 
ping. Third, alfalfa is the only crop 
known to Kansas agriculture capable of 
producing in such generous degree, three 
, values in a single year—hay, the seed 
_and the soil improvement. 

“During the ten years in which it has 
_been reported separately from clovers 
,and tame grasses, Kansas alfalfa has 
|produced a total value of more than 
/329 million dollars, or an average of ap- 
| proximately 38 million dollars a year.” 


} 


MERE WORDS. 
| Hon. F. O. Lowden, who says he has 
| been studying crop surpluses, declared 
tek “surpluses should be handled in 
such a manner that they do not break 
the market.” Just what that manner of 


f 


ALFALFA MEAL 


COURSE & FINE GROUND 
FROM ‘‘SELECTED” 


OHIO & MICHIGAN ALFALFA 


Prices & Samples Sent on Request 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, O. 


Alfalfa Department 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 


handling is he does not tell, nor can he. 
For no man has ever been able to tell 
us how to prevent a surplus from break- 
ing the price without destroying the 


excess. Surpluses and deficiencies will Com an 
continue to have their effects on mar- PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY ; Pp Me 
kets no matter what system or method 176 Townsend Street It s dependable. 
of marketing we employ.—National SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Stockman & Farmer. 
a ie 


Don’t let your subecription lapse; | Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 
you may Jose valuable numbers. 


GeneralOffices sen eiERCR TO 
LAMAR, COLO. “sr. Louis, Mo. 


Choice California Grain Hay 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


FEED DEALERS 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the fastest 
selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 
ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 
for more. 


3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 
ration. 


4, Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 
us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Address 


OGhe Quaker Oats Company chicago, U. s. A. 
PS SAR SSE, 2 
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Hay Department 


Reliable private reports on the quan- 
tity of hay back on the farm are coming 
in from Illinois and Indiana showing 
that more than 75 per cent of such hay 
is held, much of it not even baled. The 
last Government report estimated that 
only 35 per cent of the hay crop had 
been shipped. Feeding on the farm is 
less and country dealers who are hay 
shippers have not bought from the 
farmer as customarily. The fact that 
the farmer is holding his hay does not 
necessarily mean that we will experi- 
ence glutted hay receipts in terminal 
markets later on. It simply indicates 
that the farmer is speculating and hold- 
ing the bag rather than the country hay 
dealer, although it is true a large re- 
serve of hay has been accumulated on 
the farm with a consequent bearish ef- 
fect on prices. From a price standpoint 
and in comparison with high priced 
grain, we shall unquestionably experi- 
ence the strongest demand for cheap 
grades of hay. In such purchases, the 
feeder and dairyman will average up 
feeding costs. 


GOOD SHIPPING DEMAND. 


Receipts of alfalfa have been in ex- 
cess of the demand, causing a further 
decline, but at this decline we find a 
fairly good shipping demand. There is 
also a good deniand for high grade tim- 
othy or clover mixed while the lower 
grades are hard to move. This is also 
true of prairie-—J. A. Brubaker & Co.. 
Kansas City. 


HAY GOOD QUALITY. 


Cato, N. Y.—The stocks of hay in this 
locality are very good qualities with 
about the same amount harvested as 
last year but not so much shipped out. 
The demand for hay on the general mar- 
kets seems to be rather poor but have 
known the same conditions to exist be- 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


wees HAY SHIPPERS =, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


fore when it worked out a mucb better 
price in the spring months. 

As the basis for this opinion would 
say that the eastern dealers have no 
stock in their warehouses. Every one 
is buying minimum cars instead of large 
cars, and in some cases two dealers split 
up a car between them. My opinion is 
that the market will hold out where it 
is with a possibility of going higher.— 
Crownshield Mill, Inc., by George A. 
Cooper, Secy. and Treas. 


HAY AND STRAW RATES 
WRONG. 


In a decision on its Investigation and 
Suspension docket, the Commission has 
ordered the cancellation of suspended 
tariffs proposing both increases and de- 
creases in rates on hay and straw from 
Missouri River points and tributary ter- 
ritory, to Cairo, Memphis, Mississippi 
River crossings south of Memphis, Mo- 
bile and destinations in Mississippi val- 
ley territory. This order of cancellation 
is made without prejudice to the publi- 
cation of schedules found by it to be 
reasonable. The Commission at the 
same time found proposed increases in 
rates on hay from Kansas City and 
Jmaha to Cairo and Metropolis, Ill., un- 
reasonable and ordered the tariffs can- 
celled. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 
Members of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Assn. contemplate a banquet 
in the near future. The function will 
have a double purpose—to celebrate a 
year of prosperous trade and to talk 
over matters of common interest, 
Present prices of prairie hay are said 
to be too low to warrant shipments 
from many points in the Southwest. 
Yet, aside from stock yards companies 
here and elsewhere, the market level 
fails to attract much buying. The auto- 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


192 N.Clark St.  Chieage, tll. ; 
Solicits your business | 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


. 
is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited. Market laformation faralshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, UI. 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grafn Reporter, Chicago. 


TE. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 
HAY and STRAW 


74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD & Co. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


| (Gmpant ie 


Receivers—Shippers 


Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


mobile, in killing off the horses and 
mules, has almost ruined the prairie hay 
business. 

“Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas are 
fair buyers of timothy hay,” said C. F. 
Arnold, one day this week. ‘We can’t 
get into the Southeast with timothy, 
owing to competition from the Ohio 
River states. There is little more than 
a local interest in clover and clover- 
mixed.” 

Officials of the hay, feed and seed divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture 
were in conference in Kansas City 
throughout the week, trying to reach an 
agreement on certain technical features 
of the tentative grades of alfalfa hay to 


be submitted to the trade later. 
They called into consultation Pres- 
ident N. C. Campbell of the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Assn., J. A. 


Brubaker, D. B. Tilson, Victor Faris, W. 
H. North. V. K. Spellman, secretary of 
the local association, also made some 
suggestions. 

Though liberal receipts of alfalfa hay 
are not uncommon in January, owing to 
the desire of farmers to clear out sur- 
plus stocks before tax assessment time, 
the runs of the last two weeks were 
larger than most dealers expected. “If 
the weather permits,’ said D. B. Tilson 
of Dyer & Co., Wednesday, “I would 
not be surprised to see alfalfa continue 
to pour in until the end of February. 


In such an event the market is 
likely to decline sharply. It has 
broken moderately thus far and is 
holding up better than might have 


been expected.” N. C. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ 
Assn., said: “There is yet a large sur- 
plus of alfalfa hay in Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and Kansas. Farmers 
will ship it before the period of spring 
work begins. No higher tribute could 
be paid to the Kansas City market than 
to point to the way prices have been 
maintained under the pressure of recent 
receipts. There is a good demand in the 
South and Southeast, principally in 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana.” 


HAY MARKET REVIEWS. 


Hay market news was mixed during 
the week ending Jan. 24 but averaged 
dull to weaker, according to the Week- 
ly Hay Market Rieview of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
demand held constant and some mar- 
kets were burdened with increased ship- 
ments. High quality hay continued 
scarce at most markets and moved more 
easily than the lower grades. 

Timothy prices averaged almost $5 
lower than this time last year and about 
$1.50 higher than 1922 while alfalfa 
prices have advanced and are close to 
last year’s January level. Prairie prices 
continue close to the 1922 level. 

Timothy was dull at Boston with ac- 
cumulation of medium and lower grades. 
Receivers were cutting prices to save 
demurrage. Receipts were liberal at New 
York and prices declined slightly. Con- 
cessions were necessary to move ar- 


rivals. Best grades were $1 higher at 
Philadelphia and the accumulation at 


Pittsburgh was cleaned up. 

Heavy receipts broke the market at 
Cincinnati and price reductions failed 
to move all the arrivals and the St. 
Louis market was dull but the Chicago 
market displayed a stronger undertone. 

Alfalfa receipts were liberal and the 
market was slow. Quotations were un- 
changed at Omaha but the market was 
dull and low grades were especially hard 
to move. Wyoming alfalfa continued to 
arrive at Kansas City and the market 
was easier with increased receipts. Mills, 
dairies, and feeders were active buyers 
but the shipping demand fell off with 
Southern markets trying for lower 
prices. Only good hay was wanted for 
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We have a steady demand for 


Grain—Mill Feed—Hay 


LICHTENBERG & SON. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HAY and OATS 


SHIPPERS 


CALLIARI BROS. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Ask for quotations - Fancy Mill Oats, Screenings 


NORTHERN) Be 
HAY & FEED CO.LN Minscapsti 
HAY Shippers Qiie.: 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


shipment and ordinary and damaged 
hay sold at low prices. 

Prairie averaged practically steady. 
Offerings were light at Chicago and the 
market was steady but demand was 
slack at St. Louis and prairie was quiet 
at Minneapolis and St. Paui. Offerings 
increased at Omaha and some was sold 
at a large discount from the quoted 
prices. Demand for good quality prairie 
was good at Kansas City with a good 
volume of shipping trade, while the 


stockyards bought steadily during the © 


week. The shortage of forage in the 
Mississippi delta caused an increased 
demand for this hay. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Continued heavy receipts have 
caused a further decline in the Chi- 
cago market on all grades, but prices 
now obtainable will doubtless hold back 
loading until the market is cleaned up. 

Bridge & Leonard report heavy ar- 
rivals but lighter country loadings, with 
continuous inquiry for all kinds of 
alfalfa. 

Van Wie & Moorhead advise ‘that 
straw is hard to dispose of, receipts 
heavy and market quiet, and Walters 
Brothers are advising shippers to send 
no more straw to this market until the 
surplus is disposed of. 

Albert Miller & Co. advise that re- 
ceipts of hay are liberal but that the 
bulk of it is of a very low quality, most- 
ly number 3 and sample. Snow and 
colder weather should stimulate demand. 


HAY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO. 


Jan. 26.—Receipts and shipments of hay 
in tons in the Chicago market for the week 
ending Jan. 24, also total receipts and 
shipments from Jan. 1, follow: 

Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, 


1925. 1925. 1924. 
Week's receipts.... 4,516 4,776 4,116 
Week's shipments.. 207 158 455 
Rets. since Jan. 1.. 14,100 9,584 10,389 


Shpts. since Jan. 1. 776 569 937 © 
Receipts were liberal and market easy. 
Arrivals Monday morning, 82 cars timothy, 
2 alfalfa, 8 prairie, 6 packing and 18 straw. 
Better buying is looked for, as snow 
storm and colder weather should cause a 
better demand. 


No. 1. No. 2, No. 3.9 
Timothy feicteweee $20@22 $17@18 $14@15 
Timothy and Clover— 

Light mixed..... 20@21 15@16 13@14 
Heavy mixed.... 17@19 14@16 12@13 
Timothy and Grass— ; ; 
Light mixed..... 19@20 15@17 13@14 
Heavy mixed.... 17@18 144@15 12@14 
SIOVEr, Luo there 17@18 14@16 12@14 
Grasssmixed “24h 17@19 15@16 13@14 

Alfalia . oor... ae 14@24 ea Re a 


Straw—Rye, $10@11; oat, $8.50@9; wheat, 


$8@9. 
OMAHA. 


Jan. 24.—Prairie Hay — Receipts heavy. 
Demand light. Prices lower. Bulk of re- 
ceipts of better grades. 

Alfalfa Hay—Receipts 


heavy. Arrivals” 


moving slowly. Shipping demand light. 
Prices lower. 
Prices below are for carload lots: i 
Upland prairie-—No. 1, $11.50@12; No. 2, 


$9@10.50; No, 3, $7.50@8.50. Midland prai-=_ 
rie—No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $8.50@9.50; No, 
3, $6.50@7.50. Lowland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 


@9.50; No. 2, $6.50@7.50. Choice alfalfa, ~ 
$19@20; No. 1. $17.50@18.50; standard, $14_ 
@17;_ No. 2; $13@14; No. 3, $11.50@12.50.— 


Straw—Oat, $7.50@8; wheat, $7@7.50. 


January 28, 1925. 


NEW YORK, 
Jan. 22—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 


ort with latest quotations: ae 
J - Hay. Straw. 


Receipts for week, tons....... 613 12 
Receipts last week .........-. 1,489 18 
Receipts from September Ist. .28,157 370 


An extremely heavy snow storm has 
again made hauling conditions intolerable 
with the result that buying has _ been 
sharply curtailed to hauling possibilities, 
and with rather liberal arrivals, supplies 
are tending to accumulation and values as 
a result show some loss. Bulk of supply 


on hand is nearby State hay in large bales 


of about No. 3 quality, ranging in value 
from $20 to $22. 

Generally speaking values at Brooklyn 
range under Manhattan but regardless of 
location prices at all heavy storage points 
have had to be sharply reduced to attract 
buyers. The week closes with buyers in 
a humor to take hold at present prices but 


prevented from so doing because of the 
difficulty encountered in trucking. 

Rye straw is nominally quoted. 

Federal grade quotations in large bales 
follow: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
| Miimothy .......3.. $26@27 $23@24 $20@22 
Light clover mixed 23@24 21@22 19@20 
Med. clover mixed 20@22 18@19 6's": 
Light grass mixed. 23@24 21@22 19@20 
Heavy grass mixed 18@19 EGE Sal Qe 
mve straw ....... 15@16 -@. kOe 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Jan. 21.—Receipts continue to increase 


and the tone of the market with the good 
demand brought about by low temperatures 
is maintained at about the same figure as 
the previous week. 

Timothy—No. 1, $17; No. 2, $16. 

Mixed, different grasses, No. 1, 
No. 2 mixed, $15. 

Clover, mixed, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.50. 

Upland. NO estos: INO.) 2, $153 No. 3, 
13 


Midland, No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, $11. 


Packing hay, $8. 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $9; wheat, $8. 
$24; standard, $19; 


Alfalfa—No. 1, 

2, $16. 
MONTREAL, ca 

Jan. 23.—There is little business being 
done in the local market for baled hay and 
prices are quoted unchanged, with No. 2 
timothy at $14 to $15 per ton and No. 3 
timothy at $12.50 to $13 per ton, f. o. b. 


cars here. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 21.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19.50@20 ton; valley timothy, $19 
@20; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, $16.50@17.50; oat, $19@20; oat and 
vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Jan. 24.—Hay quotations tumbled anoth— 
er dollar in the Milwaukee market during 
the past week. Whatever demand exists is 
being met directly by the growers and 
movement in the market is negligible. Cur- 
rent quotations are: No. 1 timothy, $15@16; 
No. 2 timothy, $13@14; No. 1 mixed, $14@ 
14.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $12@13; sample 
hay, $7@9; marsh feeding, $11; packing, 
$10; rye straw, $10@10.50; oat straw, $10@ 


10.50. 
TOLEDO. 

Jan. 26.—Hay remains quiet and prices 
unchanged. State reports show,» that the 
present price is about $5 below those of 
last year. The large crop and excellent 
quality have held the market in check. 
Dealers are far from discouraged, however, 
as they believe that hay will sooner or 
later become active and with prices so low 
there is little likelihood of their going low- 
er. Shipments are small with receipts very 
light. 

Prices for the past week are as follows: 
No. 1 timothy, $15; No. 2 timothy, $13; No. 
1 light clover mixed, $14; No. 1 heavy 
clover mixed,’ $138; No. 1 clear clover, $13; 
No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $17; No. 1 second 
eutting alfalfa, $23; sound dry wheat 
straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, $9.50 per 
ton, f. 0. b. Toledo. 


BALTIMORE. 


Jan. 24.—Under continued light receipts 
the past week of desirable grades of tim-— 
othy and choice light clover mixed hay and 
a fair demand for these descriptions, the 
local market is firm as quoted and there 
is a fair outward movement from day to 
day. Low grade and inferior hay has to be 
sold for whatever it will bring. 

Straw—Trading in straw is principally 
of a jobbing character and the market is 
quiet, with prices sustained principally by 
small receipts and light stocks. Quotations 
follow: Hay—No. 1 timothy, $22; No. 2 
timothy, $20.50@21; No. 3 timothy, $17@19: 
No. 1 light clover mixed, $19.50@20; No. 2 
clover mixed, $19@19.50; No. 2 clover 


$16.50; 


No. 


mixed, $17@18. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, 
$20@21; No. 1 wheat, $16@17; No. 1 oat, 
$16@17. 

MEMPHIS. 


Jan. 24.—Hay stock is getting uncomfort-— 
ably large here, and last week’s receipts 
were 131 cars, the largest of any time dur- 
ing the season. Demand is disappointing 
and prices have eased as a consequence, 
for track offerings are plentiful. Quota— 
tions are more or less nominal and are: 
No. 1 timothy, $22; standard, $21; No. 2, 
$20; alfalfa, No. 1, $28; standard, $27: No. 
2, $23.50. Choice alfalfa is very scarce and 
commands a good premium. 

CINCINNATI. 

Jan. 27.—There was certainly an over-— 
abundance of hay on the market this 
week, and as is usual in instances of over— 
marketing much trouble was encountered 
by the trade in reducing the accumulation 
and making satisfactory money returns to 


THE 


shippers. The sudden lowering of prices 
which ensued as a natural result of the 


oversupply hurt many dealers who had 
purchased higher priced hay, and though 


the lower values attracted many buyers, 
the disposition shown by sellers to force 
sales resulted in many cars of inferior 
quality being sacrificed to save demurrage, 
As a consequence of taking losses the mar— 
ket became more or less demoralized and 
buying became slower and efforts to clean 
up the accumulation failed. There was, 
however, a good demand for top grades of 
all kinds, and prices, considering every— 
thing, held fairly steady, but ordinary 
quality, and especially clover and heavy 
mixed, necessitated liberal concessions to 
effect sales. No. 1 timothy, $17.50@18; No. 
2 timothy, $15.50@16.50; No. 3 timothy, $13 
@14; threshed timothy, $10@12; no grade 
timothy, $10@12; No. 1 heavy clover mixed. 
$15.50@16.50; No. 1 light clover mixed, $16 


@17; No. 1 clover mixed, $15@16; No. 2 
clover mixed, $13@14; no grade clover 
mixed, $10@12; No. 1 clover, $16@16.50; 
No. 2 clover, $13@14; no grade clover, $10 


@12; No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $25@26; 
No. 2 second cutting alfalfa, $21@23; No. 1 


first cutting alfalfa, $17@18; No. 2 first 
cutting alfalfa, $15@17; sound sample 
grassy hay, $12@14; wheat straw, $10.50@ 
11.50; oat straw, $10@11; rye straw, $12 
@13. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 24.—Receipts for the last week were 
more liberal, and with good shipping con- 
ditions this market would have had con- 
siderable more hay. 


The demand, while not keen, was fair 
and prices suffered only slightly under the 
heavier offerings. 


This being the coldest of the seven win- 
ters since 1917, it is to be expected that 
present prices are current values and 
would be higher had the crop been only 
normal. 

The quality of the offerings at this time 
is fair; poor hay can be sold at quota— 
tions; values, however, are not always sat— 
isfactory on such offerings; prices here— 
with are full figures at the moment. 

Hay receipts, 150 cars; straw, 17 cars. 

No. 1 timothy, $20@20.50; standard timo- 
thy, $18.50@19; No. 2 timothy, $16@17; No. 
3 timothy, $14@15; No. 1 light clover mixed, 
$18@18.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $18.50 
@19; No. 1 clover mixed, $18.50@19; No. 2 
clover mixed, $13.50@15.50; No. 1 clover, 
$18.50@19; No. 2 clover, $13@15. 

Straw—Receipts of straw have increased 
and with only fair demand the market is 
weaker at prices quoted. Only good straw 
wanted. Quotations: No. 1 wheat straw, 
$12.50@13; No. 2 wheat straw, $12@12.50; 
No. 1 oat straw, $12.50@13; No. 2 oat 
straw, $12@12.50; No. 1 rye straw, $13.50@ 
14; No. 2 rye straw, $13@13.50. 

DULUTH. 

Jan. 24.—Trade in hay was on a larger 
scale during the last week. Dairying in—- 
terestSs were in the market more freely 
and retailers over the territory found it 
necessary to fill in their stocks to some 
extent. Quotations per ton are unchanged, 
as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $17; No. 2, 
$15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 
Midland—No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw— 
Rye, $9; oat, $8.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Jan. 24.—Baled hay is in small supply 
and firm with a fair demand, especially 
choice, which are scarce and wanted. 
Straw is dull but firm under light receipts. 
Hay (federal grades): Timothy—No. 2, $21 
@22; No. 3, $18@19; sample, $10@12. Light 
Clover Mixed—No. 1, $20@21; No. 2, $17@ 
18; No. 3, $12@14. Medium Clover Mixed— 
No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14@15. Heavy Clover 
Mixed—No. 1, $16@17. Light Grass Mixed 
—No. 1, $19.50@20. Straw—No. 1 straight 
rye, $15@16; No. 2 straight rye, $14@15; 
wheat, $16; oat, $16. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Jan. 24. — Continuation of the January 
run of alfalfa hay this week offset de- 
creases in prairie and other varieties and 
established another new high total of ar— 
rivals for the season. The aggregate was 
983 cars, aS compared with 969 a week ago 
and 761 a year ago. 

The market handled 736 cars of alfalfa. 
This was 59 more than the previous week's 
total. It exceeded the receipts of a year 
ago by 220 cars. Under so heavy a load 
and with tewer short sales to fill, the mar—- 
ket yielded considerably, especially on the 
medium and lower grades, which became 
very dull. Dairy qualities were in fair de- 
mand, though weaker. Declines were re— 
corded on Monday, Thursday and Satur-— 
day. At the close the market showed a re— 
cession of $1@2 a ton. 

Receipts of prairie dropped off 17 cars to 
178. While shipping demand was limited, 
there was good local buying, particularly 
of the upper grades, mainly by  stock-— 
vards interests. Prices on No. 1 and No. 
2 were unchanged to 50c a ton higher. Low 
grades and brown hay were in excess of 
requirements, ruling dull most of the time, 
but they have been so cheap lately that no 
decline occurred. 

The arrivals of timothy, clover mixed 
and clover exhibited a reduction of 28 cars. 
They amounted to 69. All quotations were 
unchanged. There was a fair southern de— 
mand, especially for timothy, which formed 
the bulk of the offerings. 

Straw suffered from another excessive 
volume of receipts, including a liberal pro- 
portion of consignments. The market 
broke $1.50 a ton. Some of the straw was 
bought by shorts to fill sales and the rest 
went to stockyards people and packers. 
Receipts were 28 cars. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $25@26; choice, 
$23@24.50; No. 1, $21@22.50; standard, $17 
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@20.50; No. 2, $14.50@16.50; No. 3, $11@14. 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9.50 

@10; No. 3, $7.50@9; packing, $6@T. 
Timothy—No. 1, $16.50@17.50; standard, 


$15.50@16; No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $12.50@ 
13.50. 
Clover mixed—Light, $16.50@17; No. 1, 


$15@16; No. 2, $12@14.50. 
Clover—No. 1, $16@18; 
Straw—Wheat, $7. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Jan. 26.—The receipts of hay on both 
sides of the river were exceedingly heavy 
today. Market slow, dull and altogether 
in buyers’ favor. Look for dull market all 
this week. 

Clover—Choice qualities in fair demand; 


No. 2, $12@15.50. 


medium and lower grades hard to place 
at any reasonable price. : 
Alfalfa—Easier with larger arrivals. 


Lower prices ruling. 
eult to sell. 
Prairie—In fair demand for No. 
ter qualities; lower grades 
at fair prices. 
Straw—Steady. 
No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard timothy, 


Medium grades diffi- 


1 or bet- 
hard to piace 


$19@20; No. 2 timothy, $16@18; No. 3 and 
sample, $16@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $18@ 
19; No. 2 clover mixed, $15@17; heavy 
mixed, $15@18; No. 1 clover, $18@19; No. 
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BALE TIE 


SIN CARLOADS ORLESS 
Single Loop, Annealed or Galvan- 


ized for every use. 
Prompt shipment frem eur 
factories located in 
Rechester, Pa. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Keneas City, Me. 


é Wy = 
bea 


NICHOLS WIRE, SHEET & HDW. CO. 
Kemneas City, Me. 


os 
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2 clover, $14@16; threshed hay, $12@14; 
choice alfalfa, $26@28; No. 1 alfalfa, $23@ 
25; standard alfalfa, $20.00@22; No. 2 al-— 
falfa, $17@19; No. 1 prairie, $15@16; No. 2 


prairie, $13@14; rye straw, $9.00@10.00; 
wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 
When writing advertisers please 


mention THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Selicited T Laney Premet Retara 
sr ; OMAHA, NEBRA A 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay ton- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties, 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
Amézican Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire | 
New York Company 


Chicago 


Urge Farmers to Feed 


More Salt 


When DeKol Plus Segis 
Dixie made her new world’s 
record of 33,464.7 pounds of 
milk 13,349.35 
pounds of fat in a year, she 
ate 83.66 Ibs. of salt—about 
7 lbs. a month. Salt prob- 
ably the 
cent of profit of any single 
item in her feed. 


containing 


paid biggest per 


Sell More Salt — And More Feed 


Few farmers feed enough Salt. 


Whether your customers feed 


beef or milk cattle, horses, hogs, sheep or poultry, they will get better 
results by feeding a pound of salt with each 100 pounds of dry feed 
and keeping another supply of loose salt before stock at all times. Our 


National Advertising Campaign is recommending this plan. 
and your customer will make more profit if you, too, suggest it. 


Both you 
The 


flakes of Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt dissolve instantly and cannot 


cause sore tongues. It is the best 


COLONIAL SALT COMPANY - 


Buffalo 


Boston 


Chicago 


you can recommend. 


Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Pittsburgh 


Colonial 


Special 


Farmers 


Salt 


‘‘There’s a Colonial Salt for Every Purpose’’ 
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| Provisions, Etc. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past weeks’ clearances of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Jan.24, Jans. 17,. »Jan, 26, 
1925. 1925, 1924, 
Pork, bbls. 1,675 290 1,105 
Pork, .Ibs...... 318,250 55,100 209,950 
Meat, lbs. ....11,984,000 17,295,000 22,819,000 
Total meat ...12,302,250 17,350,100 23,028,950 
MGA i akisieicima 2 12,842,000 14,197,000 34,319,000 


Total products.25,144,250 31,547,100 57,347,950 
CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


CuicaGco, Jan. 26:—Trading in pro- 
visions was heavy at times and price 
changes sharp. Commission houses had 
good buying orders on the breaks and 
there was also buying by the smaller 
packers, while on bulges packers gen- 
erally were sellers, particularly of lard. 
Strength in grain at times had a good 
influence on the provision trade. Clos- 
ing prices’ were at losses of 5c to 40c 
on lard with gains of 221%4c on short 
ribs and 474%c to 62%c on dry salted 
bellies. 

Supplies of hogs continue ample for 
all requirements of packers and the 
fresh meat trade. Production of lard is 
heavy and accumulations large: Ship- 
ments for the week were 10,835,000 Ibs., 
a good increase over the previous week, 
compared with 18,453,000 Ibs. last year. 
Shipments of meats were smaller than 
the previous week being 16,873,000 lbs., 
compared with 24,878,000 lbs. last year. 
Domestic and export demand for lar¥ 
was disappointing and for meats only 
fair. Foreign markets were irregular 
with a good decline followed by an ad- 
vance. Deliveries of lard on January 
contracts were large and for the month 
to date aggregate 9,500,000 lbs. 

Product has been taken by carriers 
and the futures sold against it at good 
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carrying charges, the spread between 
loose and tierced lard being unusually 
wide. There is a great deal of lard 
held by speculators, not only by those 
who are spreading between lard and 
cotton seed oil but by speculators who 
have the product bought on margins, 
many of whom have profits and are 
taking them on the bulges and replacing 
on the breaks. 

The range of prices for week, the De- 
cember range and range previous to De- 
cember follow: 


———__Close——_,, 
Jan.24,Jan. IT, Jan. 26, 


Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Jan $16" 30 aS 95 he oP gies a “bro Med 
Dec rng. « 17.10 15.07%. 

Pre. rng,. 15.16 1245 4s 

Mary. 1...8 sre 16.50 16.12 16. 25 16.62 11.32 
Dec. rng.. 17.2714415.171%4.. FSttes ita eo 
Pre. rngac 14.40 913,70) See yo OS 
May ..... 16.90 16.40 a 50 16.90 11.45 
Dec. rng.. 17.621615.371%. PR crite 
Pre. rng, 15,002 eL2. ne 

July <gueeene cee 

Dac! rneremtt Tmpib. I. 

Pre. TNE iis cas des eitios. acetal Umiateletee Eee 
Sept ecw aes 

Dec. rng.. 18.00 17.25 

Pre. 21S a eee $ wks 

Short Ribs— 

Janta ae 15.65 15.47 15.60 15.387 9.55 
Dec. rng 16/60! Las Tee ere ees cvecies 
Pres rng, cls. 00 Me Tieib ae ere ata cre clone 
May "ieesen 16.00 15.82 15.95 15.72 9.82 
Dec. rng... 16/75; W8i85° S.sce Ac Fm bictine 
Pre. rng.. 13.75 © 12.75 

D. S. Bellies— 

Janine .67 Lteed a = 16.87 9.57 
Dec. rng.. 15.75 14.00 cies: cuietettet 
Pre. rng.. 13 621612. 071%4.. afaye\ thei aera 
May) ste 17.80 17.45 17. 60 17.12 10.00 
Dec. rng.. 16.95 14.85 ... Attia. ueigis xe 
Pre. rmg..414-357 13.60) 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers Journal: 


Cattle. ere Sheep. Lambs. 
$ 9.20 


This week..... $ 8.85 $10. $18.3 


Ae week. 9.10 10. ra 9.10 18.10 

924 » jeisic.es:eje ett 9.25 7.10 7.65 13.40 
1933 oe Siekeye see lax 9.15 8.15 7.60 13.90 
1922 vin ie eines 7.10 8.65 7.00 13.30 
191 viereies centers 8.25 9.35 5.00 10.50 
1920.....-. 1s eleeeaie 13.70 15.40 13.35 20.80 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.50 $9.75 $ 8.10 $14.40 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT.LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 
flay, Jan. 26, 1925, as reported to THE 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hegs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M. 
PR aiviaciete Gia’ sits tales rote ere $11.00 $10.65 $10.65 $11.00 $10.25 

BULK OR SAHA: 2. -<:2 1s clever eis $10.10-10.95 10.00-10.60 9.85-10.50 10.40-10.90 9.60-10.25 
Hyvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch, 10.60-11.00 10.40-10.65 10.25-10.65 10.80-11.00 8.90-10.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 10.00-10.90 10.20-10.60 9.80-10.60 10.70-11.00 9.65-10.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 9.50-10.60 9.25-10.45 9.35-10.30 9.65-10.85 9,25-10.00 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 8.25-10.25 7.75-10.00 8.00- 9.85 8.50-10.35 8.25- 9.60 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.25-10.50 10.00-10.15 9.90-10.10 9.65- 9.85 9.65- 9.90 
Packing hogs, rough............ 9.75-10.25 9.75-10.00 9.65- 9.90 9.40- 9.65 9.40- 9.65 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

INGAL-CH,, 01'soie is,0i0 5 eistoreererevelolelereiers 7.50- 9.50 7.00- 8.75 6.75- 9.00 7.50- 9.25 7.00- 8.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COMMCT: seh S Sec: hase eee’ s ES eRRI aE, oe 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.50 6.25- 8.75 7.00- 8.00 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (igs excl.) 10.59-232 lb. 10.48-237 Ib. 10.34-212 Ib. 10.69-201 Ib. ......... 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

PAVCEG) iM elcraisyselerstaieiticlaistelsls/e ers eels 10.39-220 Ib. 10.33-234 Ib. 10.21-215 Ib. 10.66-218 lb, ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 10.25-13.25 9.70-13.00  9.90-18.00 10.25-13.25 ......... 

IGA OG "Sin izievelatntere ace Liew ois's,s10,0 Slate 9.25-12.50 8.85-11.60 8.85-11.65 9.25-12.00 8.50-10.50 

MT ein Ware a Molevateies ials's/cha ote wake 7.65-10.50  7.00-10.00 7.00- 9.90 17.25- 9.25 6.25- 9.25 

OINTHON sms hitless a cistt Ries cere 6.00- 7.65 5.00- 7.00 4.85- 7.00 5.00- 7.25 4.50- 6.25 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime............. 12,50-13.25 11.60-18.10 11.75-18.15 12.25-18:25  ......... 

W000 Mosc as peeie ccs a rare bsidin ease 1050-12. 4 10.00-11.60 10.15-11.75 10.25-12.25 9.50-11.50 

7.50-10.5 6.85-10.00  6.75-10.15 7.00-10.25 6.25- 9.75 

5.65, 760 5.00- 6.85 4.75- 6.75 4.75- 7.00 4.00- 6.25 

} 4.00- 5.65 3.35- 5.00 3.50- 4.75 3.25- 4.75 2.50- 4.00 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 Ibs. down)...... 9.75-12.75  9.25-12.25 9.00-12.15 9.25-12.00 8.50-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)........ 7.25-11.00 6.90-10.35 6.85-10.75  6.25- 9.00 6.25- 9.25 
oom-med. CELL WER.) sors creme ete 4.75- 7.25 3.75- 6.90 3.85- 6.85 3.50- 6.25 3.00- 6.25 

Good and choice...........000. 5.00- 7.00 5.00- 7.15 5.25- 6.75 5.00- 6.25 

Common and medium,......... 3.85- 5.00 3.90- 5.00  3.75- 5.25 3.25- 5.00 

Canner and cutter............ 2.25- 3.85 2.35- 3.90 2.00- 3.75 2.25- 3.25 
BULLS: 

Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 4.75- 6.00 4.75- 5.50 4.35- 5.25 5.00- 6.00 4.50- 6.25 
avn (can.-bologna) ..... 3.25- 4.85 2.60- 4.75 2.75- 4.35 2.50- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down) 8.00-12.50  7.25-10.50 7.50-10.50 7.00-13.25 5.00- 9.00 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down) 6.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.25 4.00- 7.50  4.00- 7.00 8.00- 5.00 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)... 5.50-12.25, 5.50-10.25 5.25-10.25 6.50-13.00 4.00- 8.00 

Med.-ch, (260 Ibs. up)........ 4.75- 8.00 3.75- 7.25 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.50 8.50- 6.00 

Cull-com, (190 lbs. up)........ 3.75- 7.00 2.50- 4.50 2.75- 4.75 8.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up)... 5.25- 8.00 4.65- 8.00 4.50- 8.25 5.00- 6.75 4.50- 7.25 
Steers, com.-ch, (750 Ibs. down). 4.90- 7.75 4,25- 8.00 4.35- 8.25 4.50- 6.50 4.25- 7.00 
Steers, inferior CB) Wtes) cens 4,.25- 4.90 3.25- 4.25 3.50- 4.35 8.25- 4.50 3.50- 4,50 
er and heifers, com.-ch....... 8.00- 5.00 3.00- 5.85 2.75- 5.00 3.00- 4.75 2.25- 4.25 
ves, Common to choice........  csescceses B.50= 775" 8:50-09.25) <n .50- 6. 
Slaughter ee and Lambs (quo- r usis Sat 
: cot tee fic ull-wooled basis); 

Lambs ( )s. down), med.-pr.. 15.75-18.35 15.50-17.90 15.00-17.80 15.50-18.25 75- 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com...... 13.25-15.75 13.00-15.50 13.00-15.00 13.00-15.50 1200.18.76 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 13.50-16.50 12.75-15.50 12.50-15.50 12.00-15.50  12.00-15.75 
Weathers (2 yrs. old and up), t 

TROD DE ius 0 cle'e eye. s.c caves eect 9.00-18.25 8.50-11.96  8.50-12.00 8.50-12.00 .00-11.7 
— —_ — Wee et dexac Geeta Se Sie 6.75-10,50 6.00-10.75 £75.10.50 

CUD ainn.s' 5,54 oe olsincioie -50- 7. 00- 7.00 3.50- 6.75  3.00- 6 5 

Feeding Sheep and Lambs (Range 0- 6.7 3.00- 6.00 2.25- 5.75 

Feeding lambs, med.-ch.......... 15.50-18.25  ... 065.05 15.00-17.50 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE PRICE CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN ReporRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season’beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 

Jan. 24, Jan. 26, 

1925. 1924. 
ILE Baie ste, 5, cetele atasslace 2,835,400 2,852,100 
rcamgas Cley tes ee oe 87,00 94,400 
mo; (OMaAnaAI Meee oe 844,200 774,400 
Ge, DUOUIS Wink ccs etc hae 917,200 922,100 
eso. St. Josephs .....00 ac. 583,800 530,000 
ancianavolis <r... scr ce 611,200 629,200 
MIIWaUukes Weta. case 218,300 224,900 
PSUAaANY Distant ic eae 299,900 364,400 
GAN CINNHtI eve eee 232,700 229,400 
WOUCUIMIWal scene casper 273,700 271,600 
Seder Rapids“... ass 239,900 253,200 
MlOUx’ City.m. seu sok rarer 653,100 447,200 
St. Paul! Wren eciesenos 1,113,900 1,015,000 
meveland (oy .cce oa oe 358,500 463,100 
MSOUISVIIE 534 We erence puctene 87,900 110,300 
WVACHITA. vores) eroutate etre 177,200 204,400 
Deatrowt. “Sie hee te oe aoe 365,600 361,700 
Nebraska "City 224.5 =: 86,900 91,900 
Ort Worthy reer 94,100 101,100 


Oklahoma City. e2--a acc 86,600 99,200 
Above and Arg others. 13, a 000 18,058,000 
Mor the week «.%..2e. 7,000 1,016,000 
Previous week ........ 1,093. 000 1,075,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 211, 207, 
227, 224, 216, 205, 220, 206, 220. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations of meats as of Jan. 26: 


miess pork... daiwa 
Lard, round lots. 
snort ribs Sse. 56 
D'S. bellies) Kke 305 wee entees are sarees 

Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 Ibs...... 174% @17% 17 @18 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 17% @17% 17 18 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... Lie @1% 17 @18% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... 20 @20% 19 20% 
Skinned hams ....... 15 @20% 14 20% 
PICHICS' 5... cle went eite 10% @10% 11 @11% 
Bellies’! . . ts ee stat meee @19% 18 @18% 
Pork loins “S..4. eee eee dae @18 
PSUULS «.\. 07s, shee ete teietote enn etee -.-@16 
Sic. “shoulders (coy snacn eee eek Tee 
PrOnderloin’: Benicacmdeieemeeemonren -@45 

Dry Salted—Loose. Stan aes apc 

Sh. }. Bks..12%-17 Hams ..h..« 2%4-23 
Cl. Bellies...16144-18 |Sk. hams. ..2234-23 
Rib Bellies. .16%-17%j|Pienics ..... 1644-16 3% 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.20 -20% 
S. Cl. Sds...15%-16 |S. Cl. Sds...21 -21%4 
Ex.S.C. Sds.15 7-16 Ex.8.C. Sds.20 -20%4 
Plates, reg..12%-....|Rgh. Sds....20 -20% 
SEES 4 5,..ccky 114-.... Bkfst. Bac. .2434-25 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 

Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 24, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924. 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 
MSS ohne 8,389,000 84,979,000 34,516,000 
Lard, lbs....11,513,000 87,836,000 54,252,000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 
LSiee. 2 ae 16,873,000 204,180,000 220,822,000 
Lard, Ibs....10,835,000 132,938,000 138,028,000 


LIVESTOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of livestock 
at Chicago the past week, with com- 
parisons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week....7- 0. 254,652 60,575 7,499 
Preceding week...339,348 74,209 77,960 
ast: Vvearin, eee 308,679 60,719 91,250 

Shipments— 

Past week........ 79,702 21,121 19,383 
Preceding week... 82,599 23,970 18,896 
Tuast, Year sees 93,400 23,257 35,285 


Eo 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Jan. 24 
(final 000 omitted): 


Jan.24, Jan.26, Jan. 24, Jan. 26, 


: 1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
ChicaFo s.cthea- 2,224 1,944 29,135 28,493 
Sioux City...... 282 380 2,013 2,944 
Milwaukee 282 237 1,555 5,116 
Minneapolis 1,076 439 4,689 7,560 
PUL. costae oieiete 57 24 2,253 
Bt. Louis. cnc 1,008 1,031 7,118 10,016 
TOlEGG a sn. wien 117 115 1,074 1,152 
Wichita (i..4 ave 134 dee 1225: Siete. 
Detroit! ....cewae 15 68 132 950 
Kansas City 1083 799 8,713 6.685 
Peoria 685 218 6,012 5,730 
OMBha swscwre 965 1,242 4,486 7,750 
Indianapolis ... 607 643 6,380 5,264 
St. Joseph...... 323 263 2,926 2,554 

OES] «yet formance 8,431 7,466 75,382 86,467 
Shipments --8,420 3,922 29,294 47,254 


\ 


January 28, 1925, 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 

Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Jan. 24, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by | 

PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 
Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 60,575 Bit 60,719 23,257 
St. Louis 21,051 7,560 21,446 6,042 
Kansas City 43,860 15,802 40,467 17,883 
Omaha 33,018 10,657 34,791 12,17 
St. Joseph 13,445 4,122 13,649 4.569 
Sioux City 16,832 7,494 16,550 6,871 
« 

Jan, 24™...188,781 66,756 187,622 70,79 
Apna When oz 210,120 71,610 212,219 74358 
Other Markets, 

Fort Worth 15,318 3,590 16,995 3,025. 
Cleveland 4, 469 4,741 15. 
St. Paul 23,068. 3,420 18,837 9 4)4 
Wichita 6,779 3,821 6,124 + 3,219 
Indianapolis 9,096 5,287 8,500 3,42 
Cincinnati 3,932 959 4,246 95 
Louisville 3,058 1,192 2,762 1,637 
Milwaukee 12,718 344 10,650 83° 
Okla. City 6,485 976 5,106 1,53 

ae 

Tank wee 84,988 20,058 76,961 18,461. 
Janel 7.638 98,946 24,918 94,755 24,375. 
MOVEMENT OF HOGS. ' 


Weekly receipts sent shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 24, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last: 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT: 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts® 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. — 
Chicago 254,652 79,702 308,679 
St. Louis 99,347 35,401 129,578 
Kansas City 65,100 20,208 91,800 
Omaha 93,771 16,800 103,159 
St. Joseph 50,883 11,539 54,813 
Indianapolis 52,759 26,379 60,750 
Cincinnati 22,596 6,493 24,5114 
Louisville 6,508 513 9,582 
Sioux City 112,535 48,8389 98,956 
Jan! 24.44 758,151 240,874 881,828 
atin 17 See 964,894 287.749 895,756 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 8,830 157 8,962 
Cleveland 18,399 8,029 21,787 
St. Paul 102,677 17,641 94,600 
Milwaukee 20,934 1,028 24,844 
Wichita 12/3105) poems 21,537 
Okla. City 6,764 618 7,959 
SE ay >) Se 169,914 27,473 179,639 
BARTEL | sie).c/s 44 105,710 28,800 211,844 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 24, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PrIcr fea 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts. 
1925. 1925. 1924, 1924, 
Chicago 67,499 19,383 91,250 
Kansas City 17,688 1,268 28,691 
St. Louis B, B90 gc mncrs ae 8,433 
Omaha 39,198 5,212 48,321 165, 
St. Joseph 21,651 1,458 24,259 1 
Sioux City 11,885 2,218 10,506 4, 
Fort Worth 3,813 2,086 1,972 mh 
St. Paul 7,912 2,437 8,186 2, 
Cleveland 6,870 4,172 5,126 2, 
Cincinnati 949 83 528 
Louisville 169.; Feces 164 
Indianapolis 1,743 743 1,632 
Milwaukee 282... “nett 637 
Wichita 1,375 784 2,028 
Okla. City 85 4 39 
Jani 24.3250 186,699 39,848 231,772 
RPT UL... ets 236,083 67,167 248,037 


RECEIPTS TWENTY MARKETS 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western ma 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week thus far, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds, 
Past wk....257,000 935,000 246,000 1,438,000 
Prev. wk...272,000 1,162,000 289,000 1,723,006 
1924 .......259,000 1,054,000 266,000 1,579,000 
92S ev ccloeh 261,000 911,000 276,000 1,448,000 
RE te ra 231,000 747,000 276,000 1,254/000 


Combined receipts at the twenty ma 


as compiled by the Drovers Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. “50.0 All kinds, 
883,000 3,725,000 855,000 5,463,00 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or , 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your § 
interests will be best served 


John Clay & Company 


are Ti. Sioux City, Ia. nver, Colo. 
Omaha, Neb. _E. St. Lo Louis, fii a St, Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo." B N 


February 4, 1925. 


‘WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 


Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — One hundred barrel flour 
mill in very best of condition. All new ma-— 
chinery and new power plant. Engine of the 
finest and absolutely reliable. Have 20,000 
bushel capacity elevator and 6,000 barrei 
eapacity fireproof warehouse. Excellent 
frame building for mill. Situated on _the 
Mississippi River and Frisco Railroad in 
Missouri. Railroad spur running into the 


mill. A splendid bargain. Address MILL, 
eare Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE. 
Comminuted per erral and Meal Mill 
wit 


_manage and operate plant. 


Real Money-Making Opportunity. 

Will sell half Ownership or entire mill 
to party with usual qualifications who can 
Mill exception- 
ally well located, in good condition, pro- 
ducing comminuted material and meal 
from corn cobs. Products sold to aluminum, 
tin plate, metal product manufacturers and 


other outlets at good prices, requiring small 


representing a real 
Reason for 


sales resistance and 
money-making opportunity. 


disposing of property on above basis is 
that other interests require personal at- 
tention. 


Cc. C. TRUAX, 
1170 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—25 bbl. never failing water 
power flour and feed mill, good dairy sec— 
tion, plenty grain at mill door. For par- 
ticulars, address GOODRICH MILLS, Good- 
rich, Mich. 


MACHINES WANTED. 


WANTED TO BUY—A Union Special 
Junior Bag Closing Machine. Must be in 
good order. BOONVILLE MILLING CO., 
Boonville, Ind. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
40 H. P. Otto. 
25 H. P. Fairbanks 
32 H. P. Fairbanks 
And all small sizes. 
These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


Slightly used. 


Morse. 
Morse. 


FOR SALE—30 H. P. Foos Gas Engine 
priced right. Address E. C. WEGENER, 
Minco, Okla. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—W/ill give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill all 
combined, as my wife’s health is poor. Ad- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


GRAIN MEN, TAKE NOTICE. 

ON. JAN. 29TH there was stolen from 
my office in New Sharon, Ia., 5 
“Globe” brand red clover seed. 
tion on same will be appreciated. HENRY 
B. McVEIGH, New Sharon, Ia. 


HAY FOR SALE. 


ALFALFA and all kinds of hay. 
livered prices. HARRY D. GATES COM- 
PANY, Jackson, Mich. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 


Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Latest Type Strong 
Scott Pneumatic Air Dump. complete. 
WINTERS DUMP CO., 240 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GIBSON CORN CRACKER, practically 
new, for sale by THE BROOKS CoO., Ft. 
Scott, Kansas. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Brokers in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to sell feed products for large manu- 
facturers. Address BROKER, Box 27, care 
Price Current Grain Reporter, 309 So. La 
Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 


BEANS AND PEAS WANTED. 


WANTED BEANS AND PEAS — Low 
germination and cull stock. Also seed ref- 
use and sweepings. Submit samples. PORT 
HURON STORAGE & BEAN CO., Port 
Huron, Mich. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


( = } CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their 1n- 
\ | expensiveness and great adaptability. 
\ 

i} 


ee 


fry a few prepaid at these prices; 
> 2,000, 75¢; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


| + 


O. B. Buffalo. buik 100,000 
| elips, $15.00. 
ae THE BLACKHALLCO. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vs Life Size. 


Western Grain Dealeis 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


St. Louis 


PAPER CAN 5 : 
Missouri 


ANO TUBE CO. 


(a 


(i ST.LOUIS 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, shop worn, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 
mills can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


analysis steel— 
wore out a set o 


ORDER ONE ON TRI 

outside rectangular measureme 

length of spout wanted. We wills 

it a month, six months or a year. 

you return tt and we'll refund your money. 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing good 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—30,000 bu. con- 
crete elevator with Hess Dryers attached. 
Tll. Central—Penn.—Wabash _ switching. 
Write J. M. ALLEN, Box 75, Decatur, IIl. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS! 


rf What you need for your mill we probably 
ave. 

Full line of new equipment and very 
complete stock of used machinery at prices 
that will interest you. 

Everything from the receiving elevator 
to the packers. 

Write us today. 


W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we _ oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
er AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


GRAIN FOR SALE. 


KAFIR—CANE. 


White Kafir, Red Top or Sumach Cane 
Seed in carlots. THE L. C. ADAM MERC. 
coO., Cedar Vale, Kansas. 


(151) 7 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


iling Lists 
Will help you increase sales 
Send for F' catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, State an cal--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


9 9 Zo reper n 5 t each 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE&CO: 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANLUUDLUVALUINAUUUUQUURILGSUUUUUOU TOUS 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 


in Bradstreet’s: 

1924. U.S, U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Octwerl ita. 89,653,000 3,482,000 93,135,000 
Octe 18 ha. 91,828,000 3,983,000 95,811,000 
Oct 25 .mies.. 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 


Nov. 1..... 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 


Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov.’ 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
eee, Dies aia 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
1925. 
JAN. Was ste 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Save lO. - 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
AK oe OBE et 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
aan) 202: 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Total 
1924 U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) 
Oct. 11.... 34,799,000 127,934,000 63,100,000 
Oct. 18.... 41,629,000 137,440,000 67,500,000 
Oct. 25.... 43,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 
Nov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov.  8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Noy. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
etre 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
Jan. 38.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan, 2 vente. 78,033,060 165,504,000 65,400,000 
TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT ANP 
BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 
1924. 
Oct. 11....191,034,000)/Dec. 6....255,626,000 
Oct. 18....204,940,00€|Dec. 13....250,602,000 
Oct. 25....215,679,000)/Dec. 20....246,470,000 
Nov. 1....227,611,000|Dec. 27....237,474.000 
Nov. 8....241,403.000} 1925. 
Nov. 15....257,141,000|)Jan. 3....233,842,000 
Nov. 22....258,931,000/Jan. 10....229,738,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000'Jan. 17....231,795,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000 
-——_— 


» SEED STOLEN. 


Henry B. McVeigh of New Sharon, 
Iowa, had five bags of red clover seed 
stolen from his elevator last week and 
is notifying the trade through a classi- 
fied ad of his loss and seeks informa- 
tion. 


CHICAGO 


Tri-State Mutual 


Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
LUVERNE, MINN. 


The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. 
Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 
tion. Write the Secretary for rates, etc. 

E. A. Brown, Pres. 

W. J. Shanard, Vice-Pres. 


E. H. Moreland, Secy. 
.. Z. Sharp, Treas. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 20..80,819,0 63,202,0' 32,334,0 51,159,0 
Sept. 27..81,559,0 63,932,0 32,354,0 52,795,0 
Oct. 4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620,0 54,903,0 
Oct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411,0 55,895,0 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687,0 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 171,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec. 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
: 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Van.) <0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10. 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
panel (2 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24. 68,282,0 45,505,0 48,871,0 
Jan. 31. 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922 1921. 
Sept. 20.. 5,090,0 2,340,0 10,559,0 12,491,0 
Sept. 27.. 6,040,0 2,052,0 12,206,0 11,765,0 
Oct. 4.. 7,154,0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
Oct. 11.. 7,820,0 1,060,0 9,738,0 17,317,0 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 988,0  9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 1,100,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0 8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. 8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 38..18.573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Oats 
1924, 1923 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 20..38,198,0 15,866,0 37,095,0 65,042,0 
Sept. 27..48,006,0 16,514,0 35,968,0 65,843.0 
Oct. 4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
Oct. 11..58,178,0 18,032,0 36,844,0 69,883,0 
Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec, 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474.0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
When writing advertisers please 


mention THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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Why a Monarch Is a Profitable 
Investment 


Ovid Roller Mills 
Flour, Feed and Coal 


THOS. H. HYSLOP, Proprietor 
Ovid, Mich. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 


Gentlemen: . 


We have used one of your 
20" Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mills since 
September 1911, and during that length of time 
we have never had occasion to put a wrench on it 
for making adjustments. The only time it is 
opened is to change plates. There is no lost 
motion in the bearings, and we can see no reason 
whatever why the mill will not last ten years 
longer. I surely wish that every machine we are 
running would give us the satisfaction which we 
are getting from the Monarch Ball Bearing Attri- 
tion Mill. 


Very truly, 


Cae 


Catalog OD 123 on request 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 


CHICAGO OFFIC 
830, 9 §. CLINTON ST. 


1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICH 
612 NEW ENGLAND BLDG. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Memphis 
Wichita 


Chicago 
Omaha 


Houston Heights 
Pasadena 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Just Completed by 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


17 Guilford Avenue 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 

GALVESTON TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


Baltimore, Maryland 


| 
February 4, 1925, 
| 


| process. 
and serious character are made 
cluding legislative action, 


| creasing the revenue therefrom. 
proper time to cut off some of this dead timber as 
| the administration hews to the line of economy which 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Vol. XCIII. No.5 } 
WEEKLY 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 4, 1925 


{ $3.00a YEAR 
SuecLe Corias 15 Can? 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


URTHER tax reductions are definitely in line 
Fe: decisive action of some sort, according to ad- 

ministration plans. The President is quite frank 
in his criticism of our present patronage system 
which has slowly but no less thoroughly embroiled 
many office holders and an endless horde of their co- 
horts who are filling salaried jobs in both federal 
and state offices. 

Very frank charges have been made, and doubt- 
less with considerable justice, that these employees 
spend much of their time in justifying the impor- 
tance of their own jobs and in casting about for in- 
It is a right and 


has been set up as the keynote of a reduced budget. 


It has been figured that, for the year 1924 alone, 
the average salaries of Government employees in the 
District of Columbia have been increased fifty-four 
per cent. Although we do not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of this figure which seems rather high, it is 
a known fact that the Government payroll has 
reached, as the President says, “a staggering total.” 


U. S. Marketing Board 
The report of the Agricultural Commission has 
been made to the President and it is presumed his 
eustomary quick acting procedure will be put in 
Advance recommendations of a sweeping 
in the report, in- 


credit extension; forma- 


tion of pools; further tariff protection and an early 
_jnerease of twenty million dollars for state experi- 
ment station work and the permanent establishment 


by 1929 of a sixty-thousand-dollar fund for each ex- 
periment station. 


Some of this program will be either modified or 
expanded as the details of the plan are worked out 
by the House and Senate leaders. 


Proponents of the measure claim its strong 


point is the fact that co-operative organizations may 


enter into the plan voluntarily if they so desire and 


that compulsory action is not contemplated. 
| 


The Department of Agriculture’s annual report re- 


fers to the general outlook as “fairly encouraging, 
with a possible slackening in domestic demand for 


| 


farm products next Winter.” 


The report is quite 


| characteristic of such things, based on data, collated 


for a period considerably before its release and, 


_ therefore, not enjoying the advantage of up-to-the- 


minute advices. The outstanding interest of the re- 


port may be in the reference to Foreign purchases 
which it is predicted will be at least as good as dur- 


ing the past year. The European economic situa- 


tion as bearing on it appeals to the department sta- 
_tisticians as distinctly brighter, coupling the small 


grain crops of 1924 in countries outside the United 
States, with higher purchasing power and _ better 
facilities for financing imports. The meat packing 
industry is also encouraged through the assurance 
that German importations of pork products will 
continue strong in spite of advanced prices. 


Federal Trade Commission 

The Wadsworth bill recently introduced in Con- 
gress, contemplates a reformation of the ever-widen- 
ing powers of the Federal Trade Commission. It 
Seeks to keep their activities on a friendly footing 
with business and to avoid the hostility which has 
very naturally attended their work. Arising from 
the need of regulating the anti-trust acts and the 


elimination of dishonest business practices, the ac- 
tivities of the commission have carried in some in- 
stances far beyond their legal rights. Mr. Gaskill, 
one of the commissioners, criticizes its mode of 
procedure in the investigation of complaints which 
have become not so much an .inquiry of facts as a 
judicial effort to prove or disprove them. He is 
assisting the authors of the above-mentioned bill to- 
wards simplifying the commission’s methods and en- 
couraging a greater degree of informal friendly dis- 
cussion, rather than the present situation as it hangs 
over business like a black cloud. 

A surprisingly open attack on the Federal Trade 


HE wheat situation the world over 


is so complicated and so many new 
factors are entering into it that 
traders have found it exceedingly diff- 


cult to sell their grain and then to get 
back into the market again at a profit, as 
prices have rapidly advanced after each 
break, each bulge carrying prices to a 
new high for the season. The outlook 
for the new crop is not yet a material 
factor. This winter’s very unusual ice 
pack still covers a large area and the 
question as to what, if any, damage it 
may do, cannot as yet be told. With Rus- 
sia again in the market for flour and with 
an estimated need of 9,000,000 bus. of seed 
grain and with an absorption up to this 
time of the exportable surplus of south- 
ern hemisphere wheat, equalling perhaps 
50%, there is a growing belief in some 
quarters that the estimates as to the 
world’s import needs will have to be re- 
‘vised upwards. 


Commission as well as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was made by the President’s agricultural 
conference. The criticism is based upon alleged fail- 
ure to assist the farmer. 


The World Court 

The administration’s renewed “request that the 
United States shall participate in world court affairs 
should insure approval at the present session of Con- 
gress. It is not confused with the League of Na- 
tions for the Court does not concern itself with inter- 
national matters generally, only considering dis- 
putes which are referred to it for action. Among its 
advantages is the opportunity to arbitrate matters of 
seemingly small importance today which might grow 
into apparent cause for the declaration of war to- 
morrew. The Court Plan, however, provides for the 
refusal of any party to enter a discussion if such na- 
tion deemed it wise without jeopardizing the posi- 
tion of such country in the dispute. It is claimed 
for the plan that there is nothing lost through par- 
ticipation in world court arbitrations and that much 
would be gained. _A rather broad and probably jus- 
tifiable distrust’ of European diplomacy has so far 
prevented the participation of the United States in 
such matters. This objection carries but little weight 
under the sensible plan contemplated for the Court, 
including as it does, only voluntary discussion of 


quarrels which may arise and should be immediate- 
ly adjusted before they have grown into something 
serious. 

Germany and France Influence 


Allied with this discussion is the widely heralded 
“most favored nation policy’ breaking into print as 
it does so frequently. Although it has been tradi- 
tionally opposed, a change in our attitude has been 
effective since the Tariff of 1922 was adopted. In 
effect, we guarantee to those countries, with which 
we have such agreements, our lowest tariff rates with- 
out any compensating concession from them. 

This old matter is now up again as a part of the 
impending German Treaty in which affairs are any- 
thing but satisfactory, tending to long defer our ad- 
justment of commercial relations with Germany. 
From their position, her financiers are curbing undue 
optimism in the fear of a new collapse such as 
marked 1923. The stabilization of her business and 
the meeting of the Dawes plan obligations will be 
possible only through a sharp increase in the na- 
tion’s income and productivity. Among late finan- 
cial scandals, is the advice that Germany’s industrial 
leaders have been compensated enormous sums in 
gold for business reverses suffered. 

Official and private criticism of the attitude of 
France on both world finances and her home affairs 
is bitter. It seems that the present French Govern- 
ment has neither the right plan or the proper ad- 
ministrative power to enforce equitable taxation. 
England is very generally, uncomplainingly, carry- 
ing the load of enormous taxation, as are other allied 
powers, and the situation in France where taxes are 
relatively nil is, therefore, both unexplainable from 
an economic standpoint and unfair to other nations. 

The newspapers are discussing in round figures 
$4,000,000,000 in land, resources, indemnities and the 
fruits of victory secured by France, for which pay- 
ment will be exacted from the next generation or 
two of other peoples. Following this line of reason- 
ing, it is shown that the debt burden will be spread 
over the industrial and financial business transac- 
tions of our grandchildren. 

An economic war between Germany and France 
bids fair to grow out of this situation. Ruhr valley 
industrialists hope to force France into further rep- 
arations concessions and to the evacuation of all occu- 
pied areas at an earlier date than contemplated in 
the Versailles treaty. 

Officially, French leaders are quoted in high sound- 
ing phrases relative to the customary honor concern- 
ing their debts and other matters. This, however, 
invited a rather sharp rejoinder from President 
Coolidge in which he pointedly remarked that the 
United States had fully repaid her friendly obliga- 
tions to France of the past century through the events 
crowded into the world war years. 


eo 

During periods of sharp price advances in grain, 
we hear complaints from the baker, the housewife, 
and other consumers of bread stuffs, and the public 
press is now figuring out how much the average fam- 
ily will be forced to pay beyond the customary former 
loaf price ranging from 5c to 12c. Ordinarily, you 
know, professional traders in the grain market are 
looked on with aversion as a dangerous influence 
when they sell short a certain grain future in which 
the investor is interested. The same investor praises 
them aS a constructive and valuable necessity when 
through large purchases the same grain future is 
bid up. 
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UNATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS 


states last summer, we could not help being im- 

pressed by the cluttered-up condition of the grounds 
surrounding most of the country elevators. Here a 
discarded boiler, there a pile of broken grain doors 
or perhaps tiling, yonder some rusty line shafting 
and everywhere weeds and lack of shade, presenting 
a picture that was far from attractive and leaving a 
question in our mind as to whether a concern that 
was so careless or indifferent about outside appear- 
ances, might not be just a wee bit careless about 
some of its business methods. 

We of course appreciate the fact that there is much 
about an elevator to make dirt and we also appreciate 
the fact that it is not as a rule, a place where a 
farmer takes his wife and children, but we are con- 
fident, that other things being anywhere near equal, 
he will go to that elevator with an outside appear- 
ance of neatness and with perhaps a reasonably in- 
viting place in which to sit, while he discusses some 
of his problems or considers the purchase of some 
material from among the numerous side lines with 
a better incentive to do business and with more pep. 


|: traveling through one of the great grain growing 


By no means all of the elevators we saw were thus 
unattractive, some of them being all that could be 
expected or desired, but the latter only served to 
emphasize the unkempt appearance of the former, 
by reason of the contrast. 


Oo 


TRADE RULES AND CONTRACTS 


N arbitration recently before the committee of 
JaN a state grain dealers’ association was decided 

in favor of the plaintiff and upon appeal to the 
Appeals Committee the first decision was reversed in 
favor of the defendant, because there was a difference 
of opinion on the substitution of a lower grade with 
a specified discount. The appeal committee’s major- 
ity report interpreting that the contract did not pro- 
vide discount, therefore the original decision con- 
flicted with one of its trade rules. Thereby agreeing 
that the highest grade mentioned in the contract 
should be the correct grade. The minority report of 
‘the appeals committee states that the plaintiff was in 
the unique position of having violated a trade rule 
but not his contract. And it further states that there 
is never a cause for action without breach of the con- 
tract and that no rule of an association can be in- 
voked against a member who has literally and prop- 
erly complied with his contract. This minority re- 
port would seem logical and the fulfilling of a con- 
tract to the. letter would in a court of law stand. 
From further facts at hand it would appear that the 
contract did provide for a lower grade and a dis- 
count, for the seller sold No. three with four to apply 
at 5¢ discount. The trade rules of an association 
should always conform to law and equity. 


OVERLAPPING DEPARTMENTS 


ECENT reports from Washington are to the 
R effect that the age-old trouble, jealousy between 

the various departments, has again broken 
out, this time the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Agriculture being directly involved. 

Funds for the use of the State, Labor, Commerce 
and Justice departments was the subject being con- 
sidered by the House Appropriations Committee and 
an effort was being made to increase by about $300,- 
000 the amount allotted to the Department of Com- 
merce, when one congressman proposed an amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill, providing that none 
of the money given to that department should be 
used by it for the investigation of agriculture or 
in the assembling of information coming within the 
scope of the Department of Agriculture. 

The amendment was lost, but it serves to illustrate 
the point we want to make and that is this: There 
are too many bureaus, too much duplication of ef- 
fort, too much spending of our money for facts 
and figures that are of little value and last, but not 
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least, there is frequently, too much delay in giving 
to the public information which has been gathered 
at great cost and which, if made immediately avail- 
able, would be of great service, but which, when 
eventually given out, has become largely academic. 


SaaaEEnEEEciee cotnceennneeeemeee ed 


- IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


OW many country elevator operators are 
H equipped and ready to offer their services in 

the testing of seed corn before spring plant- 
ing? All, we hope. Careful selection and testing of 
seed corn before planting time will mean thousands 
of extra bushels to be handled through the country 
elevators. Therefore, .a correspondingly larger in- 
crease in the volume of business and profits for the 
grain dealer. Here is where you can do a good turn 
to others and at the same time benefit yourself. 


——————— oo 


THE USE OF BANK CHECKS 


has just been put out by the American Bank- 

ers’ association in its campaign seeking to re- 
duce the number of bogus checks and forgeries, the 
latter, alone, being responsible for a loss last year, 
amounting to $100,000,000. 

Among the warnings given are: “Don’t write a 
check with a pencil and don’t make any erasures or 
corrections on it. Don’t leave any blank space after 
the written amount, and don’t sign checks in blank 
or draw them made payable to cash or bearer unless 
presented personally for payment. 

“Safeguard your checks as you would your money,” 
the association admonishes. “Keep your check books 
securely locked up and be careful how and where 
you sign or exhibit your signature. Beware of the 
magic of the word ‘certified.’ Ordinary certification 
stamps can be duplicated as easily as any other rub- 
ber stamp. Watch checks which apparently bear the 
maker’s O. K. or other form of approval. They are 
more easily forged than the full signature. Guard 
your canceled vouchers as you would a valid check, 
leaving none where it may be easily taken.” 


S ms very interesting and valuable information 


MORE FARMLAND 


ing more than 400,000 acres of land and calling 

for expensive irrigation works, have been re- 
ported as feasable from engineering, economic, agri- 
cultural and land development standpoints by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Before work can be begun on them, however, Con- 
gress must appropriate money and strong opposition 
to that has already been shown by those who fear 
a consequent over production of farm products. 

We long ago learned that there are two sides to 
every question and the one here involved, is not 
an exception to the rule. 

We should like, “however, to again call attention 
to an editorial in our January twenty-first issue, in 
which we stated that this country’s population in 
1980 had been estimated at 175,000,000, making an 
average yearly increase of more than a million 
mouths to feed. 

With such a situation as that inevitably con- 
fronting the United States, we see no very protracted 
period of over production, and while we would not 
advocate an unlimited expansion of our farm land 
area, we can see no reason for alarm over the 
completion of the projects now being considered. 


S:: new western reclamation projects compris- 


OP 


IS THERE A REAL WHEAT SHORTAGE ? 


the past week, which carried May up about 86 
cents over the low of the season, is generally 
conceded to be due to the speculative craze of the 
public. 
Statistics indicate a world’s surplus of around 
75,000,000 over requirements, after allowing for a 


Tos sensational advance in wheat prices during 


February 4, 1925. 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref-— 
erence: 


Jans SG Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts 6,321,000 6,305,000 4,126,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,459,000 4,345,000 2,676,000 
Receipts since July 1.423,109,000 416,788,000 266,379,000 
MistBlG Sa, stew a ieehe es 77,510,000 80,572,000 67,162,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 24. 84,997,000 » 87,798,000 72,918,000 
Brad., Can., Jan. 24.. 78,033,000 78,377,000 125,075,000 
Exports, American ... 6,068,000 4,234,000 6,832,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 19,221,000 _ 12,268,000 14,924,000 
Onwpassagze: Ait a... 55,888,000 48,960,000 43,448,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts 8,729,000 8,431,000 10,049,000 
Primary shipments 3,362,000 3,420,000 4,440,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 84,111,000 75,382,000 96,516,000 
Visiblewtr,. escent srr 27,571,000 25,685,000 9,379,000 
Bradst’s vis, Jan. 24. 26,867,000 23,675,000 9,788,000 
Exports, American ... 16,000 16,000 29,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,858,000 3,694,000 1,702,000 
Ons pass2ee Oe seen. 13,694,000 14,926,000 8,568,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 4,929,000 5,918,000 4,532,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,958,000 3,658,000 3,582,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.186,392,000 181,463,000 142,088,000 
Visible “7-2 eee ok 73,570,000 74,161,000 17,539,000 
Bradst’s, Jan. 24 ..... 78,113,000 77,855,000 19,217,000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 209,000 297,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 2,032,000 1,276,000 2,103,000 
On SPaSsase we wapainsdes » sactine ee 8,530,000 5,850,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 175,000 189,000 168,000 
Shipments, 6 markets 64,000 67,000 70,00u 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 854,000 758,000 861,000 
Shipments, 9 markets 281,000 241,000 309,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets. 193,000 187,000 184,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 52,000 40,000 43,000 
Hog Slaughterings— ’ 
WGK ePinciercc catomnat 6s 964,000 907,000 959,000 
Season to date ...... 14,176,000 13,212,000 14,017,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats lbswtsstece fe vere 15,888,000 11,984,000 18,224,000 
Tuard (iSthts< Sieeeeins.c se 13,727,000 12,842,000 20,507,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle> se ee ot $9.35 $8.85 $9.25 
HOES, okie eines aha 10.60 10.35 7.00 
Sheep’ -a.stcreteireeey sins 9.10 9.20 7.80 
Dambs. cucheneeeieiencts « 18.25 18.30 13.70 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 226 228 230 
Chicago Closing prices— 
Lard— 
JANUALY: petite << $15.90 $16.055 °- ~~ edness 
May +..:)ic mente sckel « 16.35 16.50 $11.12% 
September ......... 16.97% 17.20. 6 Os 
S. R. Sides— 
$15.387% $15.60." 2 ce eee 
15.67% 15.95 $9.75 
$17.95 SIT.5OP 9 P*aases.. toe 
17.75 17.60 $9.95 
$2.0234 $1.955¢ $1.11% 
1.70% 1.70% Ay 
1.56% 1.57 1.103¢ 
$1.3514 $1.33 $0.8014 
1.36% 1.3436 -80 
1.37% 1.344 -8056 
Oats— 
May. screener < o's $0.63 $0.61144 $0.4916 
July” Ster2 Coie... .64 -62 AT 
September faa... 215 -60 -59 A3% 


United States and Canada carry-over of 85,000,000 
bushels, but this estimate is based upon the assump- 
tion that the 300,000,000-bushel surplus of the south- 
ern hemisphere, will be shipped before the end of 
the crop year. 

High prices have brought wheat in heavy volume 
from southern hemisphere farms and it is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the Australian surplus has already 
been sold, or on the basis of International Institute 
figures, about 77,000,000 bushels. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


gress. If it is passed, it will vitally affect in 

time the scale equipment of every country ele- 
vator and terminal elevator as well, for it means 
that every weighing device must have a different 
scale beam based on the Metric System. We have 
published editorials from time to time on the Metric 
System urging our readers, if they were vitally in- 
terested in this subject, to express their opinion to 
their Senators and Representatives. We would like 
to have every elevator operator who is a reader of 
the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN ReEporRTER write us at once 
expressing their views and opinions on the Metric 
System and whether or not they would like to see this 
legislation go into effect. Let us hear from you. 


Tse Britten-Ladd Metric bill is now before Con- 


~ 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
peeeeeaniated improvements and cars leaking 

ransit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 4, 1925 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


HE sensational advance in wheat 
TE prices the past week is largely a 

reflection of the statistical position 
which commenced to unfold itself some 
months ago, and with which the grain 
trade as a whole is very familiar. During 
the entire upturn which has carried May 
wheat up around 86c per bu. over the 
low point of the season there has been 
no change of market manipulation by 
those who know anything about the 
wheat situation, and even the gossip 
has been singularly free of unfavorable 
comment. European buyers and the 
general public apparently were not dis- 
posed to believe the theories regarding 
a scarcity, and it was not until the 
price commenced to advance in a rather 
violent manner that there was what 
might be called general public in evi- 
dence. The advance does not change 
the theory of scarcity to any extent and 
still higher prices are anticipated by 
many in the grain trade, especially by 
those in closest touch with the Eu- 
ropean situation. With but few excep- 
tions practically all of the European 
countries have come into the market as 
buyers, this being especially pronounced 
during the past few weeks which has 
added to the bullish enthusiasm. 


No Actual Shortage. 

There is no actual shortage of wheat 
in the accepted term of the word, as 
statistics indicate a world’s surplus of 
around 75,000,000 bus. over and above 
requirements after allowing for a carry- 
over of 85,000,000 bus. in the United 
States and Canada, but the pinch in 
the shoe is found in the fact that prac- 
tically all estimates are based on the 
assumption that the southern hemi- 
sphere will ship its 300,000,000 bus. sur- 
plus before the end of the crop year, 
either July 1 according to the American 
trade or August 1 by the Buropean 
schedule. With the supply and demand 
so closely adjusted the difference of ex- 
ports of 10,000,000 bus. or more shipped 
or unshipped before the end of that 
period might have a decided effect on 
the general situation. 

The high price tends to draw out 
wheat from farmers’ hands in compara- 
tively heavy volume in the southern 
hemisphere and it is estimated that 70 
per cent of the Australian surplus is 
already sold. On the basis of 110,000,- 
000 bus. surplus, as estimated by the 
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International Institute, this suggests 
sales of 77,000,000 bus., or 12,000,000 
bus. more than reported in trade figures 
a short while ago. Inasmuch as the 
Orient has been a liberal buyer, some 
of the Australian wheat will not be 
available for European consumption. 
The Asiatic consumptive needs, ‘how- 


ever, are included in the quantities 
theoretically required by importing 
countries. 

Under normal conditions the pur- 


chases of importing countries are usu- 
ally somewhat heavier during the last 
half of the crop year than during the 
first six months. There is another fac- 
tor that the trade must consider this 
geason and that is the effect of the 
heavy rains in Europe during and after 
harvest which greatly damaged the 
quality of the crop, which was already 
short due to drought and extreme heat 
earlier in the season. The combination 
of the two has been that several coun- 
tries counted upon earlier to furnish a 
moderate quantity of wheat for export 
are now actually in the importing group. 
Russia is variously estimated to need 
25,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus., and has 
been a fair buyer of both wheat and 
flour during the past month or so. 
With Hungary and Bulgaria also buying 
there has been a situation created that 
has seldom been witnessed in the his- 
tory of the grain trade. 

Outlook for the new winter wheat is 
generally regarded as fairly good, espe- 
cially in Kansas, but it will take sev- 
eral weeks of growing weather to de- 
termine whether there has been any 
great loss in acareage. The ice pack 
still prevails over a good part of the 
central west and as snow fell on top 
of it and temperatures remained low it 
has not disappeared. It is in the ter- 
ritory covered by ice that the heaviest 
losse are likely to be witnessed. Bulk 
of the export business in wheat con- 
tinues to go to southern hemisphere 
countries, although fairly liberal quan- 
tities of domestic are now under con- 
tract to go out from February on. Any 
scarcity in the world’s supply will not 
commence to make itself actually felt 
until April or May, and it is possible 
that the highest prices will not be 
made until June. 


Coarse Grains. 

Speculative interest in both corn and 
oats has increased somewhat of late 
with an advance in the deferred deliv- 
eries to a new high for the season, with 
the public engaged in buying rather 
freely. This buying was in the face of 
a decidedly bearish cash corn situation, 
with steadily accumulating stocks and 
killing discounts prevailing for cash 
grain in the sample market, while in 
oats there were prospects of export 
business. This does not apply to corn 
as the present price is far above that 
prevailing in Argentine and the out- 
look for the new crop there is fairly 
good due to recent rains. The new 
crop will not start to move there until 
sometime in May. As compared with 
the price of corn, oats are regarded as 
selling at a low level, but there is 
around 107,000,000 bus. cash oats avail- 
able at North American terminals which 
tends to check the upturn. Were a 
brisk domestic demand to develop the 
market naturally would be influenced, 
although sometimes an advance in fu- 
tures is necessary to start the domestic 
trade to buying. k 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Jan. 31 Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat Gosim-. 6,434,000 6,119,000 4,168,000 
Corngiesatracen 8,786,000 8,296,000 9,761,000 
OatS Sangean? 5,101,000 5,835,000 4,405,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past ‘wee@le wes. des vss 20,321,000 18,334,000 
Preceding week . 20,250,000 15,651,000 


Since July 1.........789,821,000 704:795,000 


All deliveries of wheat sold at a new 
high on the crop the past week, May 


getting above $2 for the first time in 
over 50 years under normal conditions, 
and while the sensational advance 
brought out immense profit taking the 
finish was at net gains of 7%c on May 
while the deferred deliveries were un- 
changed to 4%ec lower. The new crop 
futures were under commission house 
pressure and were inclined to drag 
toward the closing days of the week 
at times due to investment selling. 
Speculative interest was very large at 
times with a new record set for a single 
day’s business. Cash wheat also sold 
at a new high for the season, with the 
basis on red winter somewhat firmer 
in all markets. 

The upturn in wheat stimulated pub- 
lic interest in the corn market and 
with free covering by shorts’ prices 
moved up sharply after declining early 
in the week, and July and September 
sold at a new high on the crop. The 
finish was at net gains of 2%4@8c. 
Considering the relatively slow cash de- 
mand the action of the market was 
surprising, as stocks continue to accu- 
mulate and discounts of low grades on 
spot remain very low as compared with 
the May delivery. 

Oats showed more activity than for a 
number of weeks with the July and 
September selling at a new high for 
the season, and the finish was at net 
gains of 1%@2%c. Considering the 
size of the trade the range of around 
5e for the week was not large. Pros- 
pects of export business, with a sharp 
advance in oats and barley in Winni- 
peg, had considerable to do with chang- 
ing sentiment. Domestic demand is 
still relatively slow. Rye showed mod- 
erate activity and fair strength and 
closed 3c higher to 3c lower, with the 


new crop deliveries under pressure. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 
———Close—_—_—_,, 
Jan.31, Jan,.24, Feb.2, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $2.05% $1.9414 $2.0234 $1.9536 $1.11% 
July 1.73% 1.68% 1.70% 1.70% 1.10% 
eee 1.59 1.52% 156% 1.57 1.10% 
orn— 
May 1.386% 1.28% 1.85% 1.33 801% 
July 1.38 1.30% 1.86% 1.34% .80% 
ees 1.38 1.30% 1.87% 1.384% -8052 
ats 
May _.6434 59144 .68% .61% .49% 
July 654% 60%, 6436 .62 47 
Sept. -61 .58 -603%4 .59 43%, 
Rye— 
May 1.82% 1.75 1.79% 1.7646 13% 
July 1.60 1.54 1.55% 1.58 75 
Sept. 1.38 1.382% 1.34 1.37 
_>-- 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
July 1.... 30,500,000 238,278,000 10,970,000 
Receipts to 
Jan. 31...423,109,000 266,387,000 332,625,000 


Shipments to 
Jan. 31...301,592,000 135,468,000 
Stocks on 
Jan. 31... 51,258,000 57,705,000 
Consumption to 


203,686,000 
35,614,000 


Jan. 31...100,759,000 96,492,000 104,115,000 
>_> 

CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-238. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 . 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 31... 84,111,000 96,616,000 105,151,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 31... 32,656,000 51,694,000 52,128,000 
Stocks to 

Jan. 31... 24,782,000 7,982,000 16,814,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 31... 32,146,000 387,722,000 41,549,000 


eo —___— 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Jan. 31...185,392,000 141,788,000 141,814,000 
Shipments to 

Jan. 31... 89,543,000 100,393,000 108,620,000 
Stocks on 

Jan. 24... 65,346,000 15,412,000 26,664,000 
Consumption to 

Jan. 31... 32,771,000 30,175,000 43,197,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Jan. 
31 (000 omitted): 


Jan.31. Feb. 2, Jan. 31, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago sacs. .* 380 317 62,703 44,005 
Sioux City 79 48 1,488 1,083 
Milwaukee .... 65 24 7,626 1,761 
Minneapolis 2,405 1,634 81,367 77,769 
DPABVth sea: 704 194 94,245 . 30,968 
Dt IOUS foc: 5:3 868 448 33,018 24,299 
TOLEDO OK. < sicccexe 101 120 10,260 13,222 
Wichita s. 35.2. 189 rs 14.6630" 9 3. ces 
WSO wie gine « s 30 44 1,460 1,384 
Kansas City... 691 865 77,093 46,948 
IPAOTIAS sch «<<. 53 21 1,720 1,832 
Omaha Gas. <a: 448 183 24,781 12,617 
Indianapolis 66 82 3,403 4,625 
St, Joseph ..... 242 146 9,282 5,866 
TEOCAAE src siciaete 6,321 4,126 423,109 266,379 
Shipments ....4,459 2,676 301,592 135,468 


WORLD'S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 

Jan. 31 Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1925. 192% 

American ..... 6,068,000 4,234,000 6,832,000 

Argentine ..... 6,849,000 4,074,000 5,084,000 

Australian ..5,400,000 2,944,000 2,360,000 

Wa EW pee Me 904,000 976.000) 9 goanes. 

ICH een. ccacvan | roc bnen 360,000 

Others esis. Beene 40,000 288,000 

MO CE areas sie cies 19,221,000 12,268,000 14,924,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,850,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


American § .268,185,000 246,026,000 277,077,000 
Argentine . 52,633,000 48,454,000 47,049,000 
Australian . 31,664,000 27,448,000 16,704,000 
Indian .... 21,224,000 5,864,000 5,533,000 
Russian 328,000)- E9,632;0000 3.3... 
Others 2,544,000 12,218,000 3,439,000 

Total ....376,578,000 359,642,000 349,904,000 
DCASOTIM oe ormritaatatae's 753.195,000 662,698,000 


+ <a 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 31, Jan. 24, 
1925. 1925. 

American ..... 16,000 16,000 

Argentine ..... 1,128,000 1,552,000 

WAY I CAIN | yievsis wees eet ate 323,000 
UU SSLAM sata clase, cue aecaaiard 196,000 187,000 
MCHErS! YJ. siscicicte 714,000 1,607,000 450,000 
SE OUtaleb. mehcciane 1,858,000 3,694,000 1,702,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 

1924-25. 


American 296,000 


Argentine ..38,868,000 
African 867,000 
Russian . 1,055,000 
Others . 9,355,000 
Total ...50,441,000 40,172,000 74,575,000 
Season ..... St ihe . 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 226,000 209,000 297,000 

Argentine ..... 1,806,000 1,057,000 1,806,000 

OUST Sia cies witless setae ss 105090) 7 ieaeas 

Total ..2,032,000 1,276,000 2,103,000 

Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..14,152,000 °11,557,000 23,068,000 

Argentine ..26,089,000 13,548,000 10,206,000 

Russia oe... <ksanne 180,000 Bee bas 

Othere. cocaes 1,614,000 580,000 2,990,000 

T' GES Meare 41,855,000 25,865,000 36,256,000 

SGASGiwrerie. s+ s\cnyaleurs 67,000,000 65,765,000 

—-- 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN JU. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Feb. 2 

1925. 1925 1924. 
Wheat. ..2.5 0% 16,468,000 16,805,000 24,929,006 
CCH MG ss: ae Bere 872,000 1,497,000 1,552,000 
OU Chmare is ois nee 1,368,000 1,559,000 2,268,000 
1 Sh see 1,396,000 1,973,000 258,000 
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NEW TYPE CALIFORNIA 
ELEVATOR 


Octagon Shaped Concrete Bin Construction 
With Working Floor Below Bins 
Are Features. 


UCH unusual things are done and 
S seen in Sunny California that it is 

not entirely unexpected to find that 
even grain elevators are built different- 
ly than they are back East. One of 
the most interesting and novel types of 
elevator construction is found in the 
Murietta Valley Elevator Co., Inc., house 
at Murietta near Riverside, Cal. The 
company was organized in 1918 by the 
farmers of the district, and was built 
at a cost of $23,000 to reduce the cost 
of handling grain during and following 
the war. Even the organizing expense 
is included in the cost. 
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are located grain spouts running from 
each bin to a conveyor just below the 
upper floor to draw grain out of the 
bins. Spouts also are arranged so that 
grain can be sacked from any bin. It is 
believed that this arrangement of the 
elevator reduces the danger of dust 
explosion to a minimum. The engine 
room floor is 4 ft. above the working 
room. On this level is located all ma- 
chinery, such as cleaner, automatic 
scales, wind car loader, two feed grind- 
ers, and a 15 h. p. engine. 


Three main bins are of octagon shape 
50 by 10 by 6 ft., with two small bins 
4 ft. square in between the large bins, 
the total capacity being 33,000 bu. The 
discharge of grain in any bin is handled 
from the engine room by the turn of 
a wheel. This arrangement does away 
for the necessity of climbing stairs. 
Between the working floor and the en- 


Showing Floor Slabs Being Poured. 


The Bins Set on This Floor 
Which Is 12 Inches Thick Supported by Six 


This elevator has been pronounced by 
many authorities as the best of its size 
on the Coast. J. A. Packard, from 
whom the data and illustrations was re- 
ceived, was the building and machinery 
inspector of the job, and is now secre- 
tary of the Riverside Chamber of Com- 
merce. The construction work was done 
by the Davidson Construction Co., of Los 
Angeles. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA ELEVA- 
TOR, 


The Reading Company, familiarly 
known as the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, plans to build a 2,500,000-bus. 
grain elevator at its Port Reading 
(Philadelphia) terminal and bids for 
it are to be opened on March Ist. 

This announcement has just been 
made by Agnew T. Dice, the president 
of the company, who says that the 


| 


Note the 


18-Inch Concrete Pillars. 


It is built entirely of reinforced con- 
crete with only the engine house root 
and the stairway of wood. The elevator 
is 87 ft. high from the bottom of the pit 
to the top of the pent house. There is no 
tunnel or underground work, except the 
pit for receiving grain, the top of which 
is 4 ft. above ground, and the elevator 
boot which is 9 ft. below ground level. 
The main floor level where grain is re- 
ceived in wagons or trucks is 7 ft. 
from the bottom floor on the ground ley- 
el, providing a room beneath the grain 
tanks but above ground, with a door 
at one end and three windows on each 
side for ventilation. The main floor is 
of concrete 12 ins. thick supported by 
concrete pillars 6 by 18 in. Walls of 
the elevator are one foot thick. In this 
space, which is called the working room, 


Plant of the Murrietta 


Valley Elevator Co. 


gine room, there is an open space with 
a short connecting stairway, and then 
a stairway from the working floor down 
into the pit, the bottom of which is 4 
ft. below the water line. All cement 
below the ground line was made water- 
proof by mixing with 10 per cent of 
hydrate lime. All grain going into the 
elevator is recleaned before it is put in 
the bins and all dockage hauled back by 
the farmers, reducing the dockage in the 
elevator grain to less than 1 per cent 
by government standard test. Grain can 
be changed from any bin to the others 
or even back into the same bin by the 
conveyors and elevator can be run 
through the scales if desired. 


ssneslaitatdenaasibsinsoadivessssmammnnansirssastasiiien | 


J. V. Thompson, First President of the 
Murrietta Valley Elevator Co., and 
Builder of the Plant. 


Showing Method of Re-enforcement of the Octagon Shaped Bins. 
Iron Rods Used for 


Re-enforcing. 


structure, which will be built from the 
best that could be found in many sets of 
plans, will cost approximately $3,000,- 
000 and it will be so constructed that 
additional units may be added as they 
are needed. 

Among the large items of equipment 
for which contracts have already been 
placed is a Link-Belt box car unloader. 

Frequent reference to this large ele- 
vator has appeared in this column and 
it has been understod that the impend- 
ing merger of the Reading Railroad 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Central of New Jersey casts some un- 
certainty on the actual erection of the 
elevator at Philadelphia. Western grain 
shippers and the grain trade at Phila- 


Pouring the Last of the Concrete Into the 
Forms for the Plant of the Murrietta 
Valley Elevator Co. 


a 


February 4, 1925. 


5 
delphia have many excellent reasons to 
justify the completion of the present 
plans even though the merger goes 
through, and it is on this basis that 
the Philadelphia & Reading is going 
ahead with the construction of the 
plant. 


INDIANA POOL DISTRIBUTION. 


The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Ass'n 
on Jan. 24th mailed checks for 40¢ per 
bushel to all members who delivered 
wheat to the association on or before 
Dec. 31. This makes the pool distribu- 
tions on the 1924 crop amount to $1.25 
per bushel on the basis of No. 2 soft 
wheat (2c premium for No. 1, 3c dis- 
count for No. 3 and various discounts 
for other lower grades for dockage or 
for hard or mixed wheat). This brings 
the pool distribution above the price 
generally prevailing during the harvest 
season. The association will make fur- 
ther payments to its members in April 
and in June. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Jan. 24, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 


--Week ending—, Since 


i ts 


Articles Jan. 24, Jan. 26, July 1, 
and 1925. 1924. 1924. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley. os. eee 654 141 16,566 
To United Kingdom 137 73 8,077 
Other Burope .... 517 68 7,658 
Other countricS \.) vos eee eee 831 
Corns act He eae 142 75U 4,277 
CENT, Secs Sener 138 1 4,125 
120) Se Sy VARI Kae 27,907 
To Germany, .. 208 Af ee 3,274 
Other Europe 114 5,989 
Canada ....0c: «Sie e Bene eee 18,644 
Wiheat . 3.5.5.4. aan eee *637 580 149,874 
RO italy: +... coos 48 284 15,666 
United Kingdom . 128 23 «=. 3.1, 962 
Other Europe 298 9a) eae 46,582 
Ganada .. ..isad bicameral eee 48,481 
Other countries .. 163 273 7,183 
Total “U. is 1,719 1,472 202,749 
Canadian in Transit: 
Barley... siemens 288 385 6,287 
Oars...» - maki Bee) 326 7,855 
EVeu...... eee ee 34 60 2,241 
Wihedt sc. Hives ate 1,314 2,777 30,686 
Total Canadian. 1,636 3,548 47,069 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 150,000 bus.; flour, 46,400 bbls. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 


ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 


ions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): F 
1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Jan. 1...Holiday. 
Jan. 2...64,224 17,608 14,403 3,083 99,318 
Jan. 3...34,292 15,222 10,380 1,295 61,1897 
Jan. 5...67,215 29,996 19,718 4,124 121,053° 
Jan. 6...55,847 238,509 13,488 2,959 95,748 
Jan. 7...63,702 18,995 11,466 3,675 97,838 
Jan. 8...49,402 14,920 10,353 2,080 76,755 
Jan. 9...38,911 13,366 4,623 1,535 58,435 
Jan. 10...36,289 9,171 5,027 2,131 52,618 | 
Jan. 12...76,482 17,274 9,675 38,958 107,339 
Jan. 13...81,510 24,982 11,160 5,754 123,406 
Jan. 14...62,876 31,462 7724 3,373 105,435 
Jan. 15...64,266 34,829 7,329 3,433 109,857) 
Jan. 16...70,457 25,514 8,899 2,559 107,429 
Jan, 17...55,723 25,371 6,858 2/400 90,352 
Jan, 19....68,998 , 32: 825 17,203 6,365 125,391 
Jan. 20...63,832 22° 023 7,331 4,411 97,297 
Jan. 21...72,392 34,608 12,896 3,834 123,730 
Jan. 22...77,552 28,727 .7,281 4,374 111,934% 
Jan. 23...88,653 38,612 10,853 8,005 146,123 
Jan. 24...50,268 22,903 6,252 3,572 88,995 
Jan. 26...74,883 41,539 18,945 7,332 142,699 
Jans 27.6079, 380) 28,913 9,914 5,256 123,400 
Jan. 28..111,827 27,377 9,229 7,358 155,792 
Jan ee 35,511 34,867 4,966 163,966 
Jan. 30...61,738 32,662 34,932 3,504 132,836 
Jan. 31...40,631 18,105 14,949 2,182 75.867) 
hers week ending 
Jan 3.294,600 102,040 65,596 17,516 478, 152. 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 
Jan. 17.411,264 159,482 651,645 22,477 643,818 | 
Jan. 24.421,695 174,698 61,816 30,561 693,470 
Jan. 31,457,018 184,107 122;836 30,598 794,559 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 308,534 415,44 ,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 3481099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June — 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111, "420 1,825 578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298, 161 128,573 2,411 1755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1, 898,645. 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85, anf 2,443, 893. 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17, $27,07 


February 4, 1925. 


The Letter Box 


Firm Name Changed. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: We 
would like to have you change the list 
from Lawhon Co. to Lawhon Strube 
Co., as we have taken into partnership 
W. H. Strube, who for a number of 
years has been general manager of Fos- 
ter & Glassell Co. at this place. A liqui- 
dation of this large wholesale grocery 
firm enabled us to secure Mr. Strube’s 


services.—Lawhon Strube Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 
Wheat 88% Normal. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: As to 


winter wheat in Montana, will say that 
the percentage acreage sown this year 
as compared with the acreage sown fall 
of 1923 is about a 15 per cent increase. 
The growth or wintering condition of 
this wheat is about 88 per cent of nor- 
mal. About 80 to 85 per cent of the 
wheat has been marketed, but we have 
no idea of the percentage of the crop 
that went to the Western Coast and the 
percentage East, or percentage con- 
sumed by local milling industries.— 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Acreage Winter Wheat Less. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
acreage of winter wheat in this terri- 
tory, that is in the counties of Madison, 
Jefferson, Gallatin, and Park, is, accord- 
ing to our estimate, 25 per cent less 
than it was a year ago. Until late in 
the fall the ground was so dry that the 
farmers were afraid that winter wheat 
would not germinate and would not 
sow it. Rains came later but lasted so 
long and made the ground so wet that 
it was impossible to put in a crop, and 
as a result we figure the acreage is 
short. ‘I think this condition prevails 
in practically all parts of the state. 

It is our idea that about 25 per cent 
of the wheat crop raised last year in 
this territory is still in the hands of 
the farmers or growers unsold. 

Other grain crops such as Oats, barley 
and peas are practically all cleaned up. 
—Gallatin Valley Milling Company, C. 
us Smeech, Manager, Belgrade, Mont. 


Wheat, Corn and Oats. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
International Institute of Rome shows 
a world wheat shortage of 11 per cent 
as compared with last year’s production 
but the yield is 8 per cent more than 
the five-year average from 1918 to 1922. 
Corn is 10 per cent under and oats 10 
per cent over the five-year average. 
Market news has been transferred to 
the front page of most newspapers and 
radio broadcasting stations are inflam- 
ing the public with stories of success- 
ful speculations of wheat. Supplies of 
wheat in the United States are liberal, 
export demand slow and we are only 
four months from harvest. Growing 
wheat is coming along under very fa- 
vorable conditions. 


The movement of corn to market con- 
tinues, but not quite so brisk as re- 
cently. Local dealers hold a moderate 
amount which will be shipped along as 
cars are furnished and a suitable price 
obtained, but the farmers are refusing 
to sell at the moment and we hear of 
but few purchases from first hands. 
Some little corn still to be shucked, but 
most of it has been finished up during 
this week. 


Western states are furnishing a fair 
amount of light test weight corn and 
extremely large discounts prevail in all 
markets, both between grades and dif- 
ferent qualities of the same grade. Our 
good Illinois corn is suffering from this 
burden of light weight corn, also lack 
of storage space, and cash prices under 
Chicago May are the widest known, so 
our farmers are not receiving as much 
money as might be supposed when we 
look at quotations in Chicago. Corn 
grading has improved only slightly and 


THs 


the bulk of our central Illinois receipts 
are grading No. 4 and No. 5. 

Oats, while the cheapest grain on the 
list, seem to have very few friends ex- 
cept on occasions when someone calls 
attention to their relative cheapness or 
there are rumors of export demand. 
All markets seem to have a large sup- 
ply, but offerings from Illinois disap- 
pear when prices decline. A better cash 
demand for both corn and oats is 
needed to be in keeping with prices 
being posted for futures.—H. I. Baldwin 
& Co., Decatur, Ill. 


MIDWINTER MEETING FEED 
ASS’N. 


The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association held a special mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago Wednesday, Jan. 
28th, at which the by-laws were changed 
to permit the next regular convention 
during the spring to be held in New 
Orleans, at the Roosevelt Hotel, which 
is the new name for the former Grune- 
wald Hotel, the dates of which will be 
May 6, 7 and 8. Further discussion of 
considerable value was held on cost ac- 
counting as applied to the mixed feed 
business. A paper was presented by 
J. M. Ullman, C. P. A., a recognized 
authority on accounting in the feed 
milling industry, and it is hoped the 
various interests comprising the Amer- 
ican Feed Mfgrs. Ass’n will combine 
their ideas and take advantage of their 
mutual trade problems for the benefit 
of the entire industry. We quote from 
Mr. Ullman’s speech. 


Cost System for Feed Mills. 


The necessity for a cost system is 
no longer questioned. We believe all 
feed mills will:agree to this. The only 
question is what kind of a system. We 
are trying to design one which will not 
ensnare a mill in the meshes of volu- 
minous detail and yet give the neces- 


sary information about costs, depart- 
mental profits and other important 
data. 


Having analyzed a number ‘of feed 
mills and installed many cost systems, 
we have worked out a standard system 
which may be used by any feed mill. 
It is very simple and does not require 
more time or expense than ordinary 
bookkeeping. 


There are three necessary funda- 
mentals: 
(a) A suitable arrangement of ac- 


counts in the general ledger and good 
bookkeeping. 


(b) Statistical information as to the 
number of tons of feeds manufactured, 
miscellaneous feed shipped, number of 
tons delivered by truck, percentage of 
the full capacity operated, ete. 

(c) A good form for monthly sum- 
mary. 

A good bookkeeping system should 
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arrange accounts in the following man- 
ner: 

Assets, Liabilities, Merchandise Ac- 
counts; Purchases,’ Sales, Returned 
goods and allowances, Freight out, 
Freight in, ete. 

Expenses should be sub-divided as 
follows: 

Manufacturing Expenses:- Wages, De- 
preciation, Power, Repairs, etc. 
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total cost of manufacturing, selling, 
etc., he should deduct $2.50 per ton for 
all miscellaneous stuff handled. The 
balance of expense would be the cost 
ot manufactured feeds. Divide the cost 
of manufactured feeds by the tonnage 
and you get the cost per ton. 

é Of course it always should be borne 
in mind that the percentage of total 
capacity operated will have a great 


Selling Expenses: Commissions, 
Salesmen’s Salaries, Traveling Expense, 
Telegraph and Telephone, ete. 

Delivery Expenses: Drivers’ Wages, 
Truck Expense, Truck Repairs, etc. 

General Administrative Expenses: 
Officers’ Salaries; Office Salaries; Post- 
age; General Expense, etc. Interest and 


deal to do with costs. For instance, 
if the mill operates only 25 per cent of 
full capacity, the costs will be very 
high. Normal costs could be figured on 
the basis of about 75 per cent full ca- 
pacity. 

Below we give an outline of repre- 
sentative costs taken from a number of 


Discounts, Interest Paid, Interest Re- mills operating on the basis of 75 per 
ceived, Discounts Taken, Discounts cent of full capacity or better: 
Allowed. Costs per ton: 


As to statistical information, record Manufacturing seein. $2.50 
should be kept as follows: Dellinger 1.50 
Tonnage of manufactured feeds. General administrative... 1.50 
Tonnage of miscellaneous feed, stuff Interest, etc.............. .25 
which is not manufactured but only a 
handled, such as cottonseed meal, mid- $5.75 


dlings, ete. 


As the millers all know, there is not 
much profit in this miscellaneous stuff, 
and for this reason not too much ex- 
pense can be charged against it. By 
practical experience we have worked 
out the following charges for handling 
and selling miscellaneous stuff: 


In case goods are delivered, delivery 
expense of $1.60 per ton should be 
added. 

This cost does not include heavy ad- 
vertising, such as a number of firms are 
doing. 

Two new firms were elected to mem- 
bership: Donahue Stratton Co., Mil- 


he > Waukee, Wis., and the Gro-Bone Min- 

Pandling gos. <2 3-0) noe $1.25 eral Products Co., Dixon, Ill. 

Selim Cae sete. se! «sc 50 ea 

General expense ......... 50 ; 

TAGE es tect. 2/06: oe seme 25 ao See se gr ran Ahn 
$2.50 


A new variety of high quality wheat 
has been perfected by Luther Burbank, 
the plant wizard. Wheat previously in- 
troduced by him has taken many pre- 
miums for superior quality, but he 


claims the new grain even surpasses the 
others, 


At the end of each month the feed 
miller will now have the correct figures 
for\ his expenses from the general 
ledger. He will also have records as to 
tonnage manufactured and tonnage of 
miscellaneous feeds handled. From the 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the we ekly 
mentioned in the leading markets of the c 
WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


range of cash prices for grain as 
ountry for week ending Jan. 31: 


No. 2 red...210 @220% 216 @220 210 @221 ratte Pa Muenster 
IN GoM Serr ecl wal Meee ease te PANY AOIPILG Ae! GIP a Sn ce aes ea 
No. 2 hard..192 @200 192 @202% 185%6@2071% 186 @i96i4 1110111101. 
Nos)3 hard.. 180) @198) — 191" @200)91e646@209° 184 @194 2171 cS eee 
INO sl MOTE chal mba ln if Oat aes A MMM Sr oo sa mt BR gael 18514 @2131%4 
IN Over a ION CR och a talaiais 6) det ath ee VIS cs os | cite aoa meee he 18314 @21014 
_CORN— ; y PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.114%@121 114 @119 114 @120% 115 @117...... 
No. 4 mixed.105 @115 112 @117 -.........2. 110 4.@ 114 eee ee 108 @ii4 
NO: 5 mixed, 102 \@itle w1i1) @ lime peek ce ie WR ee Oe are 103 @111 
No. 3 yellow.117%@129 120 @126% 118 @i23°° ii7  @i23i4 130° @iss” 
No. 4 yellow.111 @120% 114 @119° ...........: 112. YEO: eames ree i114 @1i9 " 
No. 5 yellow.10% @116% 112 @116 ..........7° TO, Giddee 1 eee een 107 @116 
No. 3 white.115 @123 121 @126 117 @122 116 @119% (121777777 %: ee 
No. 4 white,111 | @1i7" 115 @iis es ee Naat gS (ence a oe Se ek 
NOs Dewhite.102.1@ 11205 Oi een ED ke ir cs oe a ae ee eyes 
By ey e202 DO 112k Pak MEE P< ok Ee Wodceu. cats au my, Needs or a cca 
No. 2 white. 56 @62 57%@ 62 59 @ 61 BOLE GIEbO Loken. Sea e see) nt ee 
No. 3 white. 544%@ 59 56 @61 57%@ 61 55 @58 56 @ 59% 538%@ 57 
POV Sve oe tar. TEACUP S  Cekoecnameec: Goce i RN 166 @171%4 
BATIEVE Wel ven OGY hon cin: Sooke cos, i ese 95 @ ane 
_ Minneapolis—Corn—No,. 3 yellow, $1.201,@1.25: No. 4 yellow, $1.11%4@1.17 
mixed, $1.11%@1.19%4. Oats—No. 2 white, 531%4@57c; No. 4 white, 521%4@56c; No. 4 
white, 501%6@54%c. Rye—$1.634@1.68. Barley—S81@96c. Flax seed—$3.13 4 @3.30. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in January, the 
December range and the range previous to December 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


————CoRN——_—____—_- ————-OATS 


WHEAT 
May. July. 
Dec. Nis tees sos 158%, @183% 140 @156% 
Prev.o gue) owes 119% @164% 121 @143% 
Jans hove 175144@18034 151%@155% 
JAN Pi skitemoranies: 176 @178% 1513%,@154% 
Jeuri, 8 Behe eehoteee ats 173% @177% 9=150%@153% 
FANs HGs-s acre abe 173% @178 151% @15432 
WAN: Hieon seers 177% @180 153 155% 
SAT Bikia Wrote 1774%@179% 152%@154% 
Jan: Div cietesces 178. @1795% 153%@154% 
Jan: 0s coo 178% @181% . 1581%4@154% 
Jan. 12 Someomotr 1804%4@185 153% @1561% 
SAL « PAO cere 18414@188 156 @158% 
Sanyo etelers ate she 184144 @187 1564%4@158% 
JAH. WD cuepeietenats oe 183%,@187% 157% @159% 
Jan. Lb. Paiste 182%,@1855 15714@159%4 
Jan. “a. Fonasek os 186 @188% 160 @163% 
Jan. 29. take 188144@190% 16414@167%, 
aT, we Oe bene shares 188% @191% 1653,@168 
JAR. ek 187% @191%, 165 @168 
Jan 1885,@193% 1653%.@169% 
Jan 19334 @196 16954 @172%4 
Jan 192%2@195% 1685,@1714% 
Jan 19414%4@197% 169144,@171% 
Jan 196 @199% 169 @171% 
Jan 199144@205% 170 @173% 
Jan 20034@204% 1681%4@172% 
Jan 20284@20514%4 170 @173% 
Jan 20114@2038% 16934@171% 
Rng. for week ending— 

Jan Sa idagehh st 175144@180%4 1514%,@1551%4 
Sar. LO ci stedeters ns 173%.@181% 1503,@1551 
Fat; TLC Ae erate 180%@188% 1535%,@163% 
Fan. 24) APRs 187% @196 1644%,@172\% 
Jan "SIR cases 19414@205% 16814@173% 


Sept. May. July. Sept May. July. Sept. 
fol @..... 119% @133% 120% @133% .....@..... 57%@66% 565@65% ....@.... 
een @..... 84% @125 103M @1L25 340m... . @'ake. 47%, @62% 501%4@62% ....@.... 
141144@145% 1281%,@130% 1291%6@131 12854@130% 623@641%4 6114@635% 5734@58 
14394 @145% 12736@12954 1281%,@130% 1271,@129% 62 @63% 60% @6214 BO a8 
143 @145% 1251%6@127% 126 @128% 12534@127%  60%@62 59 @605_ 551%4@56% 
144%2@147% 125% @127% 126%4@128% 1254%.@127% 59%@61% 59%4@61 554% @57% 
145% @148% 127% @129% 127%@129% 12734@129%, 61 @62% 60%@62% 57 @5854 
1454,@147 12714 @ 129 128% @129% 127% @129% 614%@62% 61144@621% 573%,@59 
146 @147%6 12814,@1291%4 129 @130% 12814@129%  61144@6216 61% @62 5834 @591% 
146% @147% 12836@1293 12916@130% 128%@129%  61%@62% 61%@62% 58% @59% 
146% @148 12832 @130 129% @131 129 @131 6154@62% 6154@621%% 58% 4 
14556 @148% 12952@131% 130136@132% 130%@132% 62 @63 6214 @63 5914@ 
145% @14734 12914@132%, 130% @132% 13054@133 613%, @6254 613%@62% 58% 

146% @148% 132 @134% 1325@134%% 1327%@134% 61% @625% 61%@62% 59 @59% 
1474%4@148% 131% @133% 1317%@134% 13214@134144 61 @61% 614%,@62 5814 @5914, 
1494%6@152_ 13334 @135%4 1344%,@135%% 134144@135%% 62 @b62% 6214@63 5954 @60 
153% @154% 135° @137% 13514@1371% 13514@136% 63 @é64 631% @64 597% @60% 
153% @155% 135% @157% 136 @137%% 136 @13714 62%@63% 63 @63% 5954@60% 
153% @155%, 13254@13644 1337%4@13614 133%@1363% 611%4@63 61% @63% 583, @591%4 
158% @15744 133% @136% 13436@136% 1341%,@136% 61144@621% 61% @63 59 @59% 
15614@158% . 182144@135% 13354@136% 134 36% 611%4@62% 61%4@63% 59 @59% 
155% @15714 132% @135 133% @13 614% @62 614% @62% 583, @593¢ 
15454 @157% 130% @1344% 13 13 594%4@61% 604%@61% 58 @59 
154. @155% 130% @132% 130% @132% 5994@6024 601%@61% 58 @59 
15434 @157 1323 134% 133% 134%, 6016@61% 6134@621%, 58%@59% 
152% @157 133 @136% 1331%,@136%5 595%@63% 60% @64 5814 @6054 
155% @159 13354 @138 13554 @138 62144@64% 68 @651% 59%@61 
155 @1574% 13534@137% 136 @1371% 62%@64 63%@65% 59% @6l 
1414%,@145% 1273¢@130% 128%@131 127% @130% 62 @64% 60%@635% 567%@58 
143 @148% 125% @129% 126 @130% 1251%4@129%  693%,@62% 59 @62% 551%@59% 
1455¢@152 12834 @135%4 =12914,@135%, 129 @1351%4 61 @63 61% @A3 58% @A#0 
153% @158% 13156@137% 132%@137% 1331%@1371%4 61%@64 61144 @64 5834 @607% 
152% @159 128% @136% 130%@138 130% @128 59% @64% 604%@65% 58 @é61 
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J. J. BADENOCH COMPANY 
EXPANSION. 


During the last year oreo, the J.. Jp 
Badenoch Co., grain merchants and 
feed manufacturers of Chicago, has 
made several notable changes by way 
of expansion in their business. It will 
be recalled that they purchased the 
seven hundred thousand bushel Ameri- 
can Malting Co. elevator, thus round- 
ing out their former physical facilities 


Ome Meee LEER: 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, III. 


in grain elevators and feed mills. There 
was also the removal of the main offices 
of the company to the Postal Building 
and the occupancy of large quarters 
there, including a well appointed cus- 
tomers’ room. Their business in cash 
grain, futures, and a jobbing depart- 
ment for millfeeds and other feed in- 
gredients has developed considerably. 
Now the company announces that 
several new feed milling experts have 
been added to the staff: O. E. M. Keller, 


J. U. CROSBY, 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, Ill. 


J. U. Crosby, C. W. Sievert and S. A. 
Pedersen. These men have been known 
throughout the milling and distributing 
trade in various capacities. Mr. Keller 
served recently as president of the 
American Feed Mfgrs. Ass’n and is a 
man of long trade experience. Mr. Crosby 
brings to the Badenoch Co. a_ close 
working knowledge of sales problems, 
having been active until recently as 
a sales manager of one of the largest 
feed mills. Mr. Sievert is a superin- 
tendent and chemist of unquestioned 
ability. Mr. Pedersen is intimately ac- 
quainted with feed distributing ways 
and means throughout the Eastern 
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states where he has been active for 
years. 

These men will be in direct charge 
of the production and distribution of 
the Badenoch Co.’s full line of mixed 
feeds, and THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 
Reporter joins their many friends in 
wishing them continued success in the 
same field wherein they have made en- 
viable records in times past. 

#3 eS 


FINAL ESTIMATE CANADIAN 
WHEAT CROPS. 


The final estimate of the Canadian 
wheat crop is 262,000,000 bushels, or 


212,000,000 bushels less than the final 
estimate for 1923, according to a tele- 
gram received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Allowing 100,000,000 bushels for do- 


Ss. A. PEDERSEN, 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, Ill. 


mestic requirements including grain 
milled for flour, seed needed for next 
year’s crop and stocks remaining on 
hand August 31, 1925, there should be 
available for export from the current 
crop about 162,000,000 bushels, the de- 
partment says. 

From a crop of 474,000,000 bushels 
last year exports amounted to 343,000,- 
000 bushels. Exports from the begin- 


Cc. W. SIEVERT, 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, III. 


ning of the new crop year September 1 
to December 31, 1924, have amounted 
to 99,000,000 bushels compared with 
176,000,000 bushels exported during the 
corresponding period for the preceding 
year. 

Canadian flaxseed is finally estimated 
at 9,695,000 bushels compared with 7,- 


140,000 bushels in 1923, an increase of 
385 per cent. 

Oats production is now placed at 412,- 
000,000 bushels against 564,000,000 bush- 
els produced in 1923; barley 87,000,000 
bushels compared with 77,000,000 
bushels harvested last year; rye 14,- 
000,000 bushels against 23,000,000, the 
estimate for 1923, and potatoes 94,000,- 
000 bushels compared with 92,000,000, 
the harvest for last year. 


REPORT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL OUTLOOK FOR 
1925. 


The general outlook for American ag- 
riculture is fairly encouraging this year, 
according to the comparison with recent 
years, although there may be a slack- 
ening in domestic demand for farm 
products next winter. Producers of the 
major farm products such as cotton 
and wheat are advised by the depart- 
ment to follow about the same program 
of production as last year. Increased 
acreages of these crops are not advis- 
able this year. General business pros- 
perity during the first half of this year 
will maintain the domestic demand for 
the 1924 farm products yet to be mar- 
keted and should stimulate the demand 
for the better grades of certain farm 
products. It is not assured, however, 
that the industrial improvement of the 
first half of 1925 will continue into 1926 
at the same high level and should there 
be a reduction in business activity as a 
result of over stimulation of business, a 
slackened demand for some of the 1925 
crops may be expected. The foreign 
market for most American farm prod- 
ucts promises to be as good at least as 
during the past year. 

From present indications ample credit 
for farming purposes will be available 
in most regions of the United States 
on more favorable terms. Interest rates 
are now somewhat lower than in recent 
years and credit needed should be ar- 
ranged for early in the season. Addi- 
tional credit for production purposes, 
however, should not be used unless 
there is fair prospect of increasing the 
net farm income or unless essential to 
bring about sound diversification. 

The present tendency in industry 
points to stronger competition for farm 
labor during the spring and summer of 
1925 than prevailed during 1924. From 
present indications little change in farm 
equipment and upkeep costs are to be 
expected. 

The outlook for cotton, although per- 
haps less favorable than in 1924 from 
the standpoint of production costs is 
otherwise encouraging. From present 
indications stocks at the end of the 
current season will not be large and the 
improved foreign demand should be 
maintained. Another thirteen million 
bale crop could probably be absorbed at 
sustained prices. : 

If there is an average world crop of 
wheat in 1925 the present high price 
of wheat cannot be expected to prevail 
for the 1925 crop, although prices are 
expected to be better than 1923. Grow- 
ers of hard spring wheat are cautioned 
not to increase production above domes- 
tic requirements. If the spring wheat 
acreage in the United States is held to 
that of last year and an average yield 
is secured the production of hard spring 
wheat should about equal the domestic 
requirements. 


VIOLATES MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT. 


The Government is preparing to put 
a stop to shipments of wheat in bulk 
from the Northwest to New England 
points where lake transportation is 
furnished by Canadian vessels contrary 
to the coastwise laws. Basis for Fed- 
eral action involving forfeiture of such 
shipments has been furnished Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover by a formal opin- 
ion from Attorney General Stone. 

Mr. Stone ruled that in applying the 
provisions of the coastwise laws as con- 
tained in the Merchant Marine Act to 
grain shipments between American 
points by way of Canada, even if the 
grain is mingled with other American 
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grain, should the intent of ultimate 
transportation to an American port be 
established, the carrying of the grain 
by Canadian vessels constitutes a viola- 
tion of Section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act. Section 27 provides that 
no merchandise may be transported be- 
tween points in the United States via a 
foreign port except in American flag 
vessels with the proviso, however, that 
this section does not apply to merchan- 
dise so transported over through routes 
recognized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for which routes tariffs 
have been filed. : 

Grain in bulk is the only commodity 
not coming within the proviso since 
tariffs for its transportation have never 
been filed with the commission. 


MINNESOTA GRAIN EX- 
CHANGES. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, after an investiga- 
tion covering a period of 13 months, 
during which more than 200,000 cars 
were sold, has found that the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce, the Duluth 
Board of Trade and the St. Paul Grain 
Exchange their business to have been 
properly conducted. It found that in 
Minneapolis, out of a total of 142,590 
cars of grain inspected and marketed, 
8,536 were sold more than once; in St. 
Paul, out of a total of 1,051 cars. 554 
were resold, and in Duluth, out of a 
total of 61,154 cars, 611 were resold. 

Resales are divided into two classes, 
scalp sales and merchandise sales and 
in checking up the scalp sales no signs 
of collusion were found, the percentage 
of such sales amounting, however, to 
less than one per cent. 

Referring to the ultimate disposition 
of the grain in the three markets, the 
report says: 

_“In the Minneapolis market large quan- 
tities of grain are sold direct to the mills 
for the purpose of being manufactured into 
flour, feed and linseed oil. Another large 
quantity is sold direct to the terminal ele— 
vator operators, and another large quan—- 
tity is sold to be shipped out of the mar— 
ket without being transferred from the car 
in which it is received. Still another large 
quantity is forwarded to outside markets, 
such as Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee and 
Chicago, for sale in those markets, the re— 
mainder of the grain being sold to outside 
points and to non-members in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for local consumption. 

“In the Duluth market conditions are 
different, nearly all grain coming in being 
sold to the elevator companies for either 
storing the grain in their elevators or ex— 
porting it down the Lakes. Only a com—_ 
paratively small portion of the grain is 
sold for local consumption in that mar-_ 


et. 

“All, or nearly all, grain coming to the 
St. Paul market is handled by one corpora— 
tion known as the Equity Co-operative ex— 
change, and consists of grain bought by 
that corporation through its line elevators 
in the country, owned by it, and grain con— 
signed to it by other elevators and indi-_ 
viduals, and is sold by it to mills, indi- 
viduals, and in other terminal markets.” 


The report is expected to furnish in- 
formation which may be used as the 
basis for new grain sales legislation. 


—-_ 


BUFFALO HAS RECORD YEAR. 


From the opening of navigation on 
the Great Lakes until December 31, 1924, 
Buffalo’s grain elevators unloaded 250,- 
000,000 bus. of grain, the largest quant- 
ity in the history of the port. In addi- 
tion boats now in winter storage hold 
nearly 39,000,000 bus. which will be un- 
loaded between now and April 1, 1925. 
The winter storage fleet of about 120° 
beats contains approximately 11,200,000 
bus. of Canadian grain and 27,800,000 
bus. of American grain. When the grain 
in storage is unloaded about 289,000,000 
bus. of grain will have been taken from 
boats from April 1, 1924, to April 1, 
1925, which exceeds the record year of 
1922 by nearly 27,000,000 bus. The port 
record grains received in 1924 includes: 
Wheat, 180,275,738 bus.; corn, 15,809,480 
bus.; oats, 27,669,861 bus.; barley, 25,- 
293,580 bus.; rye, 20,554,847 bus.; and 
flaxseed, 14,291,320 bus. 

2. ieee eee ; 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tur Price Cur: 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. % 
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SMALLER MARKET IN UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Contrary to popular belief the de- 
cline in exports of farm products from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom in the last few years is not mainly 
due to a lessened demand for these 
commodities on the part of the British 
people. It is largely a result of the 
competition of other food exporting na- 
tions. Except in the case of cotton, 
the British market for which has been 
affected by diminished production in 
the United States and by the loss of 
British foreign markets for cotton 
goods, the drop in our agricultural ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom indicates 
that competitive sources of supply are 
taking business away from us. So says 
the Department of Agriculture in a re- 
port reviewing the British market for 
American argricultural products. 


PREDICT HIGHER PRICES FOR 
WHEAT. 


World shortage of wheat supplies will 
force prices up much higher, according 
to the European correspondent of Chas. 
Sincere Co. His conclusions are as fol- 
lows. 

“Tn trying to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the probable extent the price will 
advance as a consequence of the world 
shortage, I have chosen to treat crop 
and reserves in conjunction with crops 
and surplus of the principal exporting 
countries separately from the crops of 
the principal countries of Europe and 
North Africa. 

“However, as the crops of the prin- 
‘cipal countries of Europe and North 
Africa are officially estimated at 142,- 
'000,000 bus. below the previous year’s 
crops, besides having been considerably 
damaged by unfavorable harvest 
weather, it is reasonable to assume that 
the requirements of Europe for imported 
wheat this season has about corre- 
spondingly increased. 

“That this assumption is correct has 
so far been clearly demonstrated by the 
heavy world shipments to Europe since 
July 1, amounting’ to about 50,000,000 
bus. more than was shipped during the 
same period last season. 

“Therefore, the price of wheat must 
advance to a point that will effect sur- 
ficient economy in consumption to re- 
duce imports materially. Even a reduc- 
tion of the requirements of importing 
countries to the same quantity taken 
last season, viz.: 730,000,000 bus., I do 
not believe could be effected below a 
price of around $2 a bu., Chicago basis, 
for the remainder of this season, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that financial 
conditions of Central Europe have now 
been restored to nearly normal. 


“This still would leave a shortage of 
160,000,000 bus. in the supplies of ex- 
porting countries, necessitating a reduc- 
tion of consumption in these countries 
and crop-end reserves by July 1, 1925, of 
a similar quantity.” 


—_——-_- 


CORN SHORTAGE HURTS LIVE 
STOCK PRODUCERS. 


Several years ago a writer in the 
Kansas City Daily Drovers’ Telegram 
pointed out the danger that would re- 
sult to agriculture in general should 
there be a shortage of corn, either 
through reduced acreage, as was being 
urged at that time, or through some 
working of nature. Apparently the dan- 
gers predicted three years ago are now 
in evidence. With corn selling at $1 a 
bushel and the elevators taking it at 
that price the farmer sees corn in the 
ratio of 7.5 to one while the war time 
ratio of profitable hog production was 
fixed at 13 to 1. The value of 100 pounds 
of pork was estimated to be in the equiv- 
alent of the value of 13 bushels of corn, 
that is if the swine producer is to have 
a profit. 


The ratio of 7.5 is arrived at on a 
basis of $1 corn and $9.75 hogs. Hogs 
to make a profit, on the basis of the war 
time ratio which Mr. Hoover approved 
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and which Samuel Gompers took such 
exceptions to, would have to be selling 
at $13 per hundred at this time to leave 
a profit. A $9.75 top is $3.25 under a 
profit. 

The cattlemen have never worked out 
a ratio as between corn and cattle. 
There are so many cheap feeds that can 
be used to dilute feeding costs of cattle 
and so many supplements for corn, and 
so many different ways of feeding cat- 
tle that it would take a great deal of 
work to arrive at a series of ratios that 
would cover the situation. 

No one is begrudging the Kansas 
farmer the $1 a bushel that he is getting 
for his corn, but there are a great 
many cattle and hogs in Kansas that 
cannot be fed at a profit on the present 
basis of corn’s price. And the extra 
profit that Kansas is taking from $1 
corn is being offset in the losses that 
Kansas cattle and hog producers are 
taking on their production, many well 
posted farmers contend. 

And the corn belt, which takes so 
much of the half finished production 
of Kansas cattle and hogs is not the 
market that it would be for these pro- 
ductions were corn priced so as to leave 
a profit for the corn belt feeders. 


>_> 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY WORK. 


The enormous losses resulting from 
the deterioration of fruits, vegetables, 
grain, sugars, sirups, and other feeds 
is one of the most pressing economic 
problems before the agricultural chemist 
today, says Dr. C. A. Browne, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, in his annual report. 
Another great source of loss of national 
wealth is that of the spontaneous heat- 
ing and combustion of agricultural prod- 
ucts, both on the farm and in transpor- 


tation and storage, which is closely re- 
lated to deterioration of foods.. The 
Bureau of Chemistry is giving much at- 
tention to this conservation work along 
with various other problems discussed 
in the report. 

Attention is called to the figures com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters which show that farm fire 
losses alone resulting from spontaneous 
combustion amounted to $4,196,386 in 
the period 1918 to 1921. This did not 
include losses of farm products caused 
by spontaneous heating and for which 
there could be no fire damage adjust- 
ment to compensate the owners. 

The problem of increasing the pro- 
tein content, and, therefore, the food 
value, of corn, wheat and other crops 
is also being investigated. Progress al- 
ready has been made in this direction 
with wheat. Much wheat is now bought 
by the baking industries on its protein 
content, and it is expected that such 
improvement in quality of this bread 
crop will result in a stronger demand 
for American wheat in the world mar- 
ket. 

Among other investigations being car- 
ried on by the department chemists, are 
problems of the value of different kinds 
of protein for animals and humans, 
the odors of plants as factors in insect 
control, the utilization of vegetable oils, 
processing of fruits and vegetables for 
meeting various transportation and mar- 
ket conditions, methods of making cer- 
tain kinds of sugar, processes for tan- 
ning, treatment of such fabrics as can- 
vass to make them more fire and water 
resistant, dust explosions and fires, and 
insecticides and fungicides. Contribu- 
tions have been made to the chemical 
development of the dye industry, and 
improvements have been made in rosin 
and turpentine processes. 
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GALVESTON DOUBLES GRAIN 
EXPORTS. 


During the year 1924 Gaiveston ex- 
ported 27,554,249 bus. of wheat as com- 
pared with 11,050,307 bus. in 1923, and 
16,911,471 bus. in 1922. These figures 
were furnished by the grain inspection 
department of the Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade. It is 
significant that most of the experts 
went to Continental ports and not to 
Great Britain. The heaviest shipments 
went to Rotterdam with 5,238,500 bus., 
followed by Antwerp with 4,393,850, 
Gibraltar, Piraeus, Genoa, and Bremen. 
Exports in December were 4,455,999 
bus., whereas there were none during 
the same month in 1923. The case of 
Galveston is a remarkable example of 
how heavy grain exports were in 1924 
as compared with 1923. 

a 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Feb. 10, 11 and 12—Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 

Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

May 6-8—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass'n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

June 9-11.—Am. 
Los Angeles. 

July 28, 29, 30—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Seed Trade Ass'n, 


TOLEDO 


The firms listed below will give you up-to-the-minute 


service in Cash and Futures, Grains, Seeds, Provisions and 


Cotton. 


tinuous demand for Cash Grains. 
Chicago Board of Trade give instantaneous execution 
Future Orders. 


Flour and Feed Milling Industries provide a con- 


Six private wires to the 
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Always - A - Good - Market 


C. A. King & Co. 
John Wickenhiser & Co. 
Paddock-Hodge Co. 


Southworth & Co. 
Randolph Grain Co. 
Jee. 


Zahm & Co. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


NEW LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM. 


The agricultural committee of the 
House of Representatives in an effort 
to shape into legislation the recommen- 
dations of the President’s agricultural 
committee has begun sounding out va- 
rious members of congress to see what, 
if anything, may be done during this 
session. 

Leaders generally, however, are 
doubtful that any substantial part of it 
can be put through before adjournment. 

Besides seeking the view of members 
of the commission both as to the recom- 
mendations submitted and as_ to 
whether they regard them as meeting 
all needs of the situation, the commit- 
tee is ready to hear representatives of 
cobperative marketing organizations. 

The outlook for farm legislation this 
season was discussed with President 
Coolidge by Chairman Snell of the 
house rules committee and presented a 
long list of measures clamoring for at- 
tention, but Mr. Coolidge insists that 
agricultural relief and the Government 
reorganization bill shall be kept out in 
front. 

In addition to its previous recom- 
mendations for specific relief measures, 
the commission, in a third report, 
sharply criticizes the administration of 
certain federal laws and agencies af- 
fecting the farmer. 


Criticizes Came, 

of the interstate commerce 
and the tariff commission 
particularly, fell under the criticism of 
the presidential appointees, while the 
department of agriculture, federal re- 
serve board and internal revenue bu- 


Conduct 
commission, 


reau also were dealt with in the re- 
port. 
The commerce commission, the re- 


port says, “has failed or been unable to 
recognize its responsibility as an advo- 
eate of the shipper and has developed 
into a court,” while it holds the tariff 
commission could materially assist agri- 
culture by “actively functioning along 
the lines of its constituted powers and 
responsibilities.” 

The commission charges that “inter- 
departmental or interbureau jealousies,”’ 
are seriously handicapping the admin- 
istration of some departments and caus- 
ing a “dog in the manger” attitude that 
is resulting in the undue expansion of 
some governmental agencies and re- 
tarding the development of others. 

Declaring agriculture is’ suffering 
from the country’s lack of a unified 
banking system, the commission be 
lieves the correction for this lies in 
measures to increase the _ relatively 
small membership in the federal reserve 
system and modification of certain state 
banking laws. 

Blames Tariff Commission. 

The report says the tariff commission 
has powers upon which to build an “ag- 
gressive fact-finding body” that should 
take the initiative in assembling infor- 
mation needed for a wise and efficient 
application ‘‘of existing schedules,” add- 
ing that “with such information at hand 
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the president can call for investigation 
and. receive a report in time to act 
with at least a fair degree of prompt- 
ness in proclaiming modification of du- 
ties when commodities are suffering 
from the pressure of foreign competi- 
tion.” 

“The conference wishes,’ the report 
says, “to emphasize the importance of 
recognition by all federal agencies that 
much of the police or regulatory duties 
of the Government are in connection 
with remedial rather than punitive leg- 
islation. 

“In many cases federal commissions, 
boards or bureaus, which were original- 
ly established to act in behalf of indi- 
vidual farmers or of groups which do 
not have sufficient funds to act for 
themselves in investigating apparent in- 
justices and in presenting these for 
hearing before proper tribunals, have 
departed from this original purpose and 
are now acting either as the tribunal 
itself, to which complainants must pre- 
sent their case, or in some cases as 
the prosecutors of the very persons 
whose cause they were created to serve. 


Wants Periodic Surveys. 

“The conference believes that effort 
should be made to carry over into the 
regulatory functions of federal agencies 
the spirit which should prevail in their 
service functions, and that the adminis- 
tration should cause to be: made, at 
periodic intervals, surveys which will 
determine whether these agencies are 
performing their proper functions.” 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Under statute against discrimination, 
no agreement or mistake by carriers can 
defeat right and duty to collect pub- 
lished freight rates. Under federal 
statute prohibiting discrimination in 
freight rates, no agreement between 
shippers and carriers or mistake or neg- 
ligence by carriers in representing or 
collecting their freight charges can de- 
feat their right and duty to collect pub- 
lished rates.—New York Cent. R. Co. v. 
Sharp. (Supreme Court, Erie County), 
206 Ni Y¥.0S. Wop: : 


Carrier may look to consignee for pay- 
ment and may waive lien by delivery, 
and still hold consignor liable on con- 
tract of shipment. Carrier, contracting 
with shipper to transport goods, has 
right to look to consignor for payment 
of freight, and may waive its lien on 
goods by delivering them to consignee, 
and still hold consignor liable on con- 
tract of shipment.—Missouri Pac. R. Co. 
v. Pfeiffer Stone Co. (Supreme Court of 
Arkansas), 266 S. W. Rep. 82. 


Owner, to discharge lien in favor of 
person in possession must pay or make 
unconditional tender of full amount due. 
Where one is lawfully in possession of 
personal property belonging to another, 
and during such lawful possession legal 
charges accrue against such property 
for which the law gives a lien to the 
one in possession, before such lien can 
be discharged the owner must pay or 
tender the full amount of such legal 
charges, and such tender must be un- 
conditional. A tender of less than the 
full amount of the legal charges cov- 
ered by such lien, coupled with a con- 
dition that certain other charges, a part 
of which at least are legal, shall be re- 
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WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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mitted, does not constitute such a ten- 
der as will discharge the lien when re- 
fused—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. 
Tulsa Rig. Reel & Mfg. Co. (Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma.) 225 Pac. Rep. 696. 

Petition for delay held insufficient as 
to damages. Petition, in shippers’ ac- 
tion, for delay, not alleging market val- 
ues at destination when delivery should 
have been made, and, when it was made, 
by some measure, as by the pound, but 
merely alleging that the market value 
of the shipment was less by a certain 
sum, when sold, than it would have been 
but for delay, was insufficient against 
special exception. 

Carrier is liable for delay of perish- 
able produce, only for deterioration at 
time of delivery, and it was insufficient 
to show deterioration when produce was 
sold several days later—Gulf, C. & S. 
EF. Ry. Co. v. Dean. (Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) 261 S. 
W. Rep. 520. 


SLAUGHTERING ON INCREASE. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the reports 
collected at the biennial census of man- 
ufactures, 1923, establishments engaged 
primarily in wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing reported products valued 
at $2,585,803,888, an increase of 17.5 
per cent as compared with $2,200,942,072 
in 1921, the last preceding census year. 
This industry classification covers es- 
tablishments engaged both in slaughter- 
ing cattle, hogs, sheep, or other animals 
and in preserving all or a part of the 
raw stock by canning, salting, smoking, 
or otherwise curing it for the trade; 
establishments which purchase raw stock 
from slaughterhouses and preserve it; 
and establishments engaged in slaugh- 
tering only. 

The output of the principal classes of 
products in 1923 and the percentages of 
increase aS compared with 1921 are as 
follows: Fresh beef, 4,834,780,580 Ibs., 
valued at $607,468,593, the rates of in- 
crease in quantity and value being 14.8 
per cent and 10.9 per cent, respectively; 
pickled and other cured pork, 3,891,034,- 
833 Ibs., valued at $609,184,888—in- 
creases of 29.9 and 11.8 per cent, re- 
spectively; fresh pork, 3,265,684,201 
lbs., valued at $429,104,502—increases of 
40.7 and 14.8 per cent, respectively; 
lard, 2,131,993,455 Ibs., valued at $263,- 
887,257—increases of 35.3 and 38.6 per 
cent, respectively. 

The numbers and weights on hoof of 


the several classes of animals slaugh- ‘ge 
tered in 1923, together with their per- % 
centages of increase or decrease as com- 


pared with 1921, are as follows: Beeves, 


10,178,496, weighing 9,681,793,427 lbs.— = 


increases of 23.2 and 19.1 per cent, re- 
spectively; calves, 5,100,012, weighing 
865,548,500 lbs.—increases of 18.2 and 
22.2 per cent, respectively; sheep and 
lambs, 13,198,856, weighing 1,060,268,890 
lbs.—decreases of 10.7 and 10.6 per cent, 
respectively; hogs, 57,018,292, weighing 
12,631,881,880 lbs.—increases of 40 and 
39.5 per cent, respectively. 


ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. 


Agriculture, whose first stage in this 
country was one of small production 
and limited markets, is changing from 
iis second period of quantity production 
with a surplus and world prices prevail- 
ing, to a new epoch characterized by 
good business methods. This is the 
berden of an address by President R. 
A. Pearson of Iowa State College before 
the recent Washington, D. C., meeting 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences. Land val- 
ues, taxes, cost of farm labor, cost of 
building and supplies, and the cost of 
transportation have all increased, mak- 
ing more necessary the adoption of 
good business methods in agriculture. 
According to President Pearson, the 
new era should be by farm enterprise 
based upon business records and their 
proper interpretation. The records 
should show low cost of production and 
efficient marketing. The maintenance 
cf soil fertility also is important. 
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MOISTURE TESTERS 
can be used profitably NOW 


Seedburo Quality 


is now used by the Govern- 
ment, Grain Inspection De- 
partments and more than 
10,000 mills and elevators. 


OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVAL 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


in all sizes from one compart- 
ment to six, heated by gas, 
electricity or alcohol. 


HEAT YOUR TESTER with 


Electricity—with or with- 
out automatic shut-off. 


¥/DOCKAGE 
oP | PERCENTAGES 


SPECIAL “FOUR-IN-ONE” 
SCALE NO. 14 


This scale, designed and manu- 
factured by us, satisfies a long- 
felt want in the grain trade, fora 
small, complete office scale for 
weighing samples for moisture 
test and for determining test 
weights for bushel, dockages, 
weights for mailing, samples, etc. 
Write for prices on moisture test- 
ers and complete catalog of 
SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
seed testing equipment, which in- 
cludes grain grade specifications. 


We are the largest handlers of 
Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 
in the world. 


Adequate stock always—prompt 
shipment is assured. We will 
appreciate your business. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Successors to Hess Warming & 


Ventilating Co.’s Grain Test- 
ing Equipment. 
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CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Jan. 31: 


Jan. May July Sept. 
26 1.75 @L7S8 1.56% @1.60 1.321%4@1.38 
27 1.753%.@1.78% 1.56 @1.591%4 1.337¢@1.34% 
28 1.78%4@1.82% 1.57146@1.59% 1.35 @1.36% 
29 1.7614%6@1.80 1.54 @1.56% 1.34 @1.34% 
30 1.79 @1.81% 1.55 @1.57% 1.344%@1.35 
31 1.774%@1.80 1.54 @1.56% 1.34 @1.35 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Jan. 31, 1925, were 56,000 bus. vs. 39,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
109,000 bus. vs. 22,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jan. 
31 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Jan. 26.$1.62%4 $1.66%4 $1.70 $1.74 1.70 
Jan. 27. 1.6446 1.68% 1.69% 1.77% 1.69%t9 
Jan. 28. 1.66% 1.71 1.72%, 1.793% 1.71% 
Jan. 29. 1.65% 1.693%, 1.71% 1.71 1.72 
Jan. 30. 1.66% 1.71 1.72 1.74% 1.73 
Jan. 31. 1.65% 1.70 1.72 As 1-72 


BARLEY MARKETS 


MitwavuKker.—After opening compar- 
atively weak and remaining so for two 
days the barley market picked up 
strength and closing quotations on Sat- 
urday established new high levels for 
the crop. Both the shippers and malt- 
‘sters bought steadily, the former how- 
ever in greatest volume. For the week 
prices closed 4@5 cents higher and re- 
ie ee were 218 cars as compared with 
203 the previous week and 115 in 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, quota- 
ble at $1.05@1.07; fair to good, 44 to 
47 lb. test, $1.01@1.05; light weight, 40 
ito 48 Ib. test, 98c@$1.02 feed, 92c@ 


$1.00. Iowa quoted 95c@$1.06, as to 
|quality; Wisconsin, 95c@$1.07; Minne- 
‘sota, 95c@$1.06; Dakota, 95c@$1.05; 


\feed and rejected, 92c@$1.00. 


| Fr. Wortru.—Barley receipts have 
\been very light and the demand dor- 
mant, and very little trading is con- 
|summated with No. 3 barley selling at 
$1.01, No. 4 barley $1.00 basis delivered 
Group 1. 


i 

; DunurH.—Demand for barley was 
“more active towards the end of last 
week reflecting strength at Minneapolis 
‘and Winnipeg. Eastern inquiry was re- 
ported. Twenty-three cars of barley 
were received and spot prices closed 
junchanged to 1c up at 81 to 97c. 


Kansas Crry.—Nine cars of barley 
arrived this week, showing an increase 
of 3 over the previous week. Most of 
\the receipts were recorded in one day. 
There was no expectation of any ma- 
terial increase in the country move- 
ment, in view of light Southwestern 
/production last year. Scattered buying 
for account of feed manufacturers made 
a good demand and there were further 
shipments out of store. Prices closed 
unchanged to 1¢ per bushel higher, with 
No. 3 at $1.02@1.04 and No. 4 at $1.01@ 


1.02. Stocks decreased 3,000 bus. to 
8,000, against 388,000 a year ago. Okla- 
homa reports winter barley’ badly 
frozen out. 


Cuicaco.—The market during the 
‘early part of the week was quiet and 
jlower, but gained strength and closed 
higher with sharp demand. Some sales 
were made at $1.04 establishing a new 
high for the year. Exports for the 
week totaled 1,196,000 bushels against 
but 142,000 for the same week last year 
and the visible decreased 215,000 
bushels. 


PortLanp.—Shipments of barley from 
the Columbia river during the months 
of October, November and December 
amounted to 8,613 tons, all of which 
went to London, Hull and United King- 
dom, and its total value was $453,500. 
From Puget Sound, during the same 
period, the total shipments were 4,609 
tons and the value was $228,400. 
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RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Mpls Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

JAI Bbacinicear 148 2 22 45 59 
URN. 2 sitares 22 ore 46 75 30 
Jen (28; 3 sere 45 8 28 19 23 
JAM. ‘{Woracitane 61 a 18 25 29 
PANY Us aies eae 54 4 11 41 47 
VAN. OL sateen 61 2 20 34 40 
Total .....386 16 145 239 228 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Jan. 26....$0.93@1.00|Jan. 29....$0.95@1.00 
Jan. 27.... .93@1.00\Jan. 30.... .94@1.00 
Jan. 28.... .95@1.00|Jan. 31.... -96@1.08 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Jan. 31, 1925, were 258,000 bus., 
compared with 181,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 94,000 bus. 
and 80,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 
pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Jan. 31: 


Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Jan. 56 9 6 13 
Jan. 22 17 5 2 
Jan. 31 8 ae 5 
Jan, 30 3 
Jan. 40 9 2 7 
Jan. 35 15 3 6 
Total” csaee 98 214 59 16 36 


RYE MARKETS. 


MitwavKkEe—Rye quotations showed 
considerable fluctuations throughout 
the past week but were generally strong 
and prices closed 2@3 cents higher for 
the period. There was a sustained ship- 
ping demand throughout the week. Of- 
ferings were chiefly offgrade with high 
moisture content and discounts were lib- 
eral. Choice Wisconsin was scarce and 
in request. Considerable Wisconsin 
sold on a forward shipping basis. Re- 
ceipts were 36 cars as compared with 
45 the previous week and 25 in 1924. 
Market closed at $1.691%4@1.71¥% for No. 
2; inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 8@ 
10 cents under May price. 

New Yorxk—The export demand for 
rye was fair with sales estimated at 
about two to three million bushels for 
the week. Norway, Finland and Ger- 
many were the principal buyers of rye. 

DuLuTu—Marked strength was shown 
in rye on this market during the last 
week and new high prices were set. Ex- 
port inquiry was met and some trade 
was reported to have been put through. 
New high prices were set on the crop 
during the latter part of the week, but 
recessions came later on realizing sales. 
Receipts of rye from the country were 
well maintained for the season. Spot 
No. 1 rye closed 3%c up at $1.70. 

Cuicaco.—The trade throughout the 
week was liberal and the market active, 
with buying quite general and consider- 
able profit taking. Carlot demand was 
for the most part good with a fairly 
steady demand from exporters. Closing 
prices of No. 2 were $1.72 and No. 3, 
$1.68% @1.69. Visible supplies in- 
creased 509,000 bushels to 23,479,000 
and exports were 489,000 bushels 
against 312,000 bushels a year ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The rye market fol- 
lowed wheat during the week with wide 
fluctuations. There is a fairly good 
snow covering for the rye crop in the 
Northwest and reports generally indi- 
cate a fair to good condition. 


BEAN YIELD ABOUT NORMAL. 


LAKE Opressa, Micu.—The yield of 
white beans in Michigan and in our lo- 
eality was about normal, red kidneys 
less than one-half of normal yield. 

The white beans are a very good qual- 
ity and pickage very light. 

The movement from growers was un- 
usually large during the early part of 
the season. 

We believe that three-fourths of the 
beans have been marketed in our lo- 
eality. 

Looks now as though we might have 


LARGE WHITE and RED 
KIDNEY CULLS 
Submit Samples—Quote f.o.b. Prices 
SIGMOND ROTHSCHILD CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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a steady advancing market during the 
remainder of the season.—Smith Bros., 
Velte &Co. 


~ 


PINTO BEANS CLEANED UP. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS We understand 
Pintos are about cleaned up over in 
New Mexico. We are at a disadvantage 
handling beans as our jobbers buy 
mostly in LCL, taking stocks from the 
retail stores throughout the country to 
apply on accounts, and in that we do 
not get to figure with them on their 
Mexican Pintos. However, we sell con- 
siderable quantity of mixed cars of 
California beans.—A. Walker Brokerage 
Co., by F. 8. Davis, Mgr. 


BEAN SUPPLY CLEANED UP. 


Beten, N. M.—The local bean supply 
is pretty well cleaned up. There may 
be a few cars left in Mountainair or 
Estancia in the hands of the Trinidad 
Bean and Hlevator Company, or per- 
haps in the hands of the Mountainair 
Bean Growers’ Ass’n at that point. 

As to the estimate of the possible 
crop for this year, will say that any 
figures submitted at this time would 
be of no value as the harvest season 
is too far away.—The John Becker 
Company, by J. H. Becker. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 


sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 

fied, as of week of Jan. 31: 

Beans— wn 
30ston—New York and Michigan _ pea 
$7.75@8 per 100 Ibs.; yellow eye, $7.75@ 


8: red kidneys, $11@11.50; white Cali- 
fornia, $8.75@?; green peas, $8. Cana- 
dian peas, $7; split peas, $7; dried 


limas, $15. Manchuria beans, $6.75. 

Chicago—Market firm on light receipts 
and good demand. Spot navy, Mich., 
$7.50; $6.25; red kid- 
neys, $10. 

Minneapolis—Latest quotations in pounds, 
including sacks. Beans, fey. h.-p. navy, 
5e; lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 5c; peas, 
green, fey. 8c; yellow, fey. 6c; marrow- 
fats ge: 

New York—The upward trend of the 
market seems to have been halted and 
prices held about steady with move- 
ment light. Marrows show wide range 


brown Swedish, 


in quality and value. Domestic, 100 
lbs., marrow, $9.75@10.25, pea, choice, 


hand-picked, $7.25; pea, screened and 
prime, $6.75@7; red kidney, $10.50; white 
kidney, $9.75; lima, Cal., $15; imported, 
109 Ibs., marrow, $9.25@9.50; white kid- 
ney, $8.75@9; lima, Mad., 1923-24, $12.25 
@12.50; 1922-23, $9.50; lima, Europe, 
large, $11.75. 


Potatoes. 
Cuicaco.—Operators report that there 
has been but a moderate call for car- 
lots of potatoes, either by the local or 


SU eee 


Wholesale 
Grain and Flour 
Dealers, 


introduced everywhere throughout 
Southern Germany, want to take up 
the agency of a capable exporting 
firm for grain, flour and’ feed stuffs 
on fixed account or commission basis. 
PLEASE ADDRESS OFFERS TO 
S. G. 3412 c/o Advertising Agency Rudolf 
Mosse, Stuttgart, Germany 
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BUCKW HEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCK WHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 
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4G00D HOUSEZ | 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 
POTATOES 


Write UN—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


outside trade. Cold weather conditions 
during the first two days of the week 
had something to do with this situation 
but later no particular snap developed. 
Receipts have been fairly liberal here 
in view of the rather light shipments 
from all sections and seems to be the 


opinion of the potato men that with 
milder weather, and consequent  in- 
creased receipts and shipments, the 


market will be somewhat esier. 

Wisconsin sacked No. 1 round whites 
sold principally at $1.05@1.15; Minne- 
sota sacked No. 1 round whites $1.05@ 
1.10; Minnesota sacked No. 1 Red River 
Ohios $1.30@1.35; Michigan bulk No. 1 
Russet Rurals $1.10@1.20; North Dako- 
tas sacked No. 1 round whites $1.05@ 
1.15, and Idaho sacked No. 1 Russets 
$2.10 @2.40. 

New Yorx.—Maine shippers this week 
were quoting $1.45 per cwt. bulk deliv- 
ered Harlem River and $2.45 per 150- 
pound bag delivered Harlem River. In 
the yards, Maines were selling at $2.75 
@3 per 180 pounds bulk. Sacks on the 
docks were bringing $2.50@2.60. 

In New York state the shippers were 
paying the farmers about 50c_ per 
bushel. Shippers were quoting $1.25@ 
25 per cwt. bulk and $2.10 per 150- 
pound bag delivered New York. In the 
yards, states were selling at $2.50 per 
180 pounds bulk and $2.25@2.30 per 
150-pound bag. 

Long Island farmers were selling 
some potatoes at 80@90c per bushel. 
Shippers there were quoting $2.30@2.35 
per 150-pound bag f. 0. b. In the yards 
in Brooklyn, Long Islands were bring- 
ing $3.50@3.60 per 180 pounds bulk and 
$2.75@3.25 per 150-pound sack. 


OPPOSITION TO McCUMBER- 
FORDNEY TARIFF. 


Flexible tariff rates and retaliatory 
action provisions in the McCumber- 
Fordney Tariff Act have not been found 
to be very workable, and there is a 
movement on foot to repeal these sece- 
tions of the law. The Tariff Commis- 
sion itself also has been divided on 
most questions of importance, and it 
has remained for the President to iron 
out the difficulties. It is thought that 
there will be changes made in the tariff 
commission personnel. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MiInwavuKrre.—Buckwheat 


prices con- 
tinued unchanged in the local market 
during the past week. There was little 
movement. Current quotations are: 


Silver hull, $2.30@2.40; 
@2.50 per 100 Ibs. 


Japanese, $2.45 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Manofacturers o ithe AMCO Line of mixed foeds 


Butler, Pa. 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


OHIO. 


«Springfield, O. (2): The winter wheat 
condition is now favorable for the win- 


tering of the winter wheat crop. Corn 

and oats are moving very slow. Hogs 

are being marketed light weight. 
Sidney, O. (2): The winter wheat 


condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. There 
is a light movement of both corn and 
oats. Most of the hogs are being or 
rather have been marketed light, not 
many being fed now. Think there will 
be more corn in farmers’ cribs next 
spring than is now expected. 

Lima, O. (1): The winter wheat con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Very lit- 
tle, if any, corn or oats being sold here 
by farmers. Hogs being marketed light 
for want of feed. 

Bucyrus, O. (4): The winter wheat 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. .No 
corn or oats moving now. Hogs are 
being sold light. 


INDIANA. 


Decatur, Ind. (7): The winter condi- 
tiom is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. No snow and 
rains and ice would be hard on it. No 
corn to move. Farmers are not selling 
oats. 

Angola, Ind. (3): Wintering condition 
of the winter wheat apparently favor- 
able. Ground is frozen. Land dormant 
and covered with three inches of snow 
and ice. No corn or oats moving or for 
sale. Oats bring over 80 cents and 
hogs are marketed at about 200 lbs. or 
better. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. Corn and oats 
not moving. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. The move- 
ment of corn and oats is light. Hogs 
are going to market light. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. Corn and oats are 
moving slow. Hogs going to market 
light weight. Wheat is not hurt so far 
from freezing and thawing. 

Wabash, Ind. (4): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat.» No corn to move. 
Few oats are moving. Hogs are being 
made heavier than in the past. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): The winter con- 
dition is now unfavorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat. There is 
practically no corn. Hogs are being 
marketed heavy. Corn mostly No. 5 
and No. 6. Poor commercial quality and 
being fed for most part. Feeding heav- 
iest in years, one man having about 
800 head alone. 

Marion, Ind. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. There is a 
light movement of corn and oats. 

Markle, Ind. (7): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. There are no 
corn or oats moving. Hogs are being 
marketed light. 

Brook, Ind. (1): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. There is but 
little corn to move. Hogs are marketed 
about average weight. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. Corn and oats 
is being marketed light weight. Hogs 
going to tharket light. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): The winter con- 
dition is unfavorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. Corn and oats 
movement very light. Feeding hogs 
heavy at present. 

ILLINOIS. 


Freeport, Ill. (4): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. Corn and oats 


movement is light. Hogs going to mar- 
ket light. ~Very little corn will be 
shipped out of this country. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): The winter condition 
is now unfavorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat. Movement of corn 
and oats has been liberal. Hogs are 
being marketed rather light weight. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): The winter con- 
dition is now slightly unfavorable for 
the wintering of the winter wheat. Re- 
cent decline has checked selling of 
corn and oats. Hogs carrying little bet- 
ter weight. 

Nashville, Ill. (8): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. There is no 
corn or oats moving. No hogs being 
marketed. 

Eureka, Ill. (1): The winter condi- 
tion of wheat is unfavorable on account 
of the ice. Fair movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs being marketed light. 

Sparta, Ill. (6): The winter condition 
is now favorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat. The movement of 
corn is slow. Hogs are being marketed 
light. 

Riggston, III. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. There is no 
corn moving. No oats here. Wheat is 
coming out from under the ice and it is 
zero here this morning. 

Rockport, Ill. (2): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. 75 per cent of the 
corn and oats are sold. Hogs being 
marketed light. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): The winter con- 
dition is now unfavorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat. There are 
few oats moving. Hogs being marketed 
light weight. 

Decatur, Ill. (5): The wintering con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Some corn moving but no oats. Hogs 
being marketed light. 


MISSOURI. 


Carrollton, Mo. (2): Ice is all gone 
and the ground frozen. There are no 
oats to move and but little corn. Hogs 
being marketed light. We had sleet 
and ice about 2 inches thick for 30 days. 
Cannot estimate damage until later. 


Corning, Mo. (1) The wintering con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Corn not moving. No oats here. Hog 
marketing has slowed down. 

Higginsville, Mo. (2): Too early to 
estimate the damage, if any, to grow- 
ing crop on account of ice covering 
fields. Very little corn moving. Hogs 
marketed light. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Condition of the 
winter wheat is favorable. Corn and 
oats movement light. Hogs being mar- 
keted light weight. 

Sedalia, Mo. (5): The wintering con- 
dition of the winter wheat is unfavor- 
able. 40% of the corn and oats are left 
on the farm. Hogs are being marketed 
light weight. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): The wintering 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. There is a slow movement of 
corn and oats. Wheat nearly all sold. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): The wintering 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. No movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs being marketed light. Local con- 
ditions best for years. Plenty of agri- 
cultural products raised for home con- 
sumption. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): The wintering 
condition of the winter wheat is unfa- 
vorable. There is a light movement of 
corn and oats. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light. 

Bethany, Mo. (1): Some complaint 
of freezing and thawing on wheat. 
Shipping in corn and oats. Hogs are 
about all gone and there are very few 
left to go. 

IOWA. 

Marcus, lowa (1): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is unfavor- 
able. Corn and oats about cleaned up. 
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dend rates. 


Thawing and freezing hurts new seed- 
ing. What corn left in solid hands to 
be carried till late in the summer. Oats 
were fed heavily to all livestock on ac- 
count of cheapness compared to corn. 
Many farmers inquiring for seed oats 
as old crop is all fed up and those have 
marketed their stock. 

Jefferson, lowa (5): There is no 
winter wheat here. Corn movement is 
fairly heavy. Oats light. Hogs are be- 
ing sold very light. 

Tama, lowa (5): No winter wheat 
sown. Corn and oats movement is very 
slow. Hogs are being marketed very 
light. 

Whitten, lowa (4): Some corn and 
oats moving. Hogs marketed light. 
Movement of corn very free, consider- 
ing the crop we raised. 

Arthur, lowa (2): No movement of 
corn or oats. Hogs marketed very 
light. 

Belmond, lowa (4): No wheat. Very 
light movement of corn and oats. Hogs 
are being marketed light. Weather is 
very fine for January. All marketable 
corn will be sold by February 1. 

Clarinda, lowa (3): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Corn and oats are being marketed light. 
Hogs going to market light weight. 

Coburg, lowa (3): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Corn and oats movement favorable. 
Hogs marketed light. 

Clemons, lowa (5): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Hogs are being marketed light and 
there is not much grain moving. 

Onawa, fowa (5): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is a light movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs going to market light. 

Indianola, lowa (6): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is some corn being sold among 
the farmers. Hogs going to market 
light weight. All kinds of livestock 
being sold to get rid of corn bill. Corn 
selling $1.10 to $1.20. Considerable corn 
to be sold by March 1. 

Corydon, lowa (6): No wheat. There 
is a slow movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs being marketed light weight. 

Henderson, lowa (3): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Corn and oats movement very 
light. Quite a lot of wheat held in coun- 
try. Hogs are not being marketed light. 

New Sharon, lowa (5): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is un- 
favorable. No movement of corn or 
oats. Hogs going to market light 
weight. Ground is hard and freezing 
and thawing very hard on wheat. Hogs 
going out heavier than formerly but 
some going very light yet. 

Oakville, lowa (9): The winter wheat 
condition is favorable. Slow movement 
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of corn and oats. 
keted light. 

Hamlin, lowa (2): 
after the mild weather is not very good 


Hogs being mar. 
The hard freeze 


for the winter wheat. No movement 
of corn or oats. Hogs being fed light 
on account of lack of corn. 

Guthrie Center, lowa (2): Condition 
of the winter wheat is not very favor. 
able. No snow covering. Some freez- 
ing and thawing but mostly freezing. 
There is and will be very light move- 
ment of corn and oats the balance of 
the crop year. Hogs are being finished 
in the regular style now. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea, Minn. (6): Winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor 
able. Average movement of oats but 
there is considerable oats to move, 
would say 20% greater than usual, but 
farmers state that they expect 60c for 
oats. Corn movement is light. Hogs 
are being marketed at around 200 Ibs. 
and would sell lighter if the price 
would permit. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): The winter- 
ing condition of the winter wheat is 
favorable. There is no movement of 
corn and oats. Hogs being marketed 
light weight. j 

Minnesota, Minn. (3): The wintering 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Good movement of corn, regard 
less of price as bulk has to be moved 
next 30 days. Oats not moving under 
50c here. Lots of oats will be held for 
more. Hogs are being made heavier. — 

Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Very cold 


and snow. All right for winter wheat. 
No corn or oats to sell. Hogs are 
about all sold out. 

Grand Meadow, Minn. (9): The win- 


tering condition of the winter wheat is 
favorable. Corn being shipped in. Few 
oats moving. Hogs being marketed 
rather light. | 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): The winter 
condition of winter wheat is favorable. 
Hogs are being fed medium. There is 
not much feed being sold here. a 

London, Minn. (6): The winter con 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is no corn for sale here. Not 
enough for feeding. Oats are moving 
fair. Hogs are marketed light on ac 
count of farmers having no corn to 
feed them. 
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Donnelly, Minn. (2): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. There is a free movement of 
corn and oats. Hogs being marketed 
medium weight. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Monango, N. D. (9): No winter wheat 
here. No corn or oats being sold. Hogs 


being fed heavy. 


Fargo, N. D. (8): Wintering condi- 
tion of the winter wheat seems to be 
O. K. Fair movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs being fed heavy. 


Sheyenne, N. D. (5): Wintering con- 


dition of the winter wheat seems to be 


| 
} 


corn and 


favorable. There is a light movement 
of corn and oats. Hogs being sold light 
weight. 


Lakota, N. D. (7): No winter wheat 


here. No corn marketed but some oats 
being delivered. Hogs being sold 
heavy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Bridgewater, S. D. (8): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Slow movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs being marketed light. Very little 
corn to move to market from this ter- 
ritory. 


Canton, S. D. (9): No winter wheat 


here. Very small movement of corn 
and oats. Hogs being marketed light 
_ weight. 


Miller, S. D. (5): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is a rather heavy movement of 
oats. Hogs being marketed 


_ rather light. 


; 
} 
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_ able. 


Brentford, S. D. (7): Winter condi- 
tion is favorable for winter wheat. 
Some corn moving but no oats for sale. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is an extremely light movement 
of corn and oats. Hogs being marketed 
medium weight. Heavy snow covering 
ground and with wind and cold weather 
puts roads out of commission to per- 
mit farm marketing. 

NEBRASKA. 


Oakland, Neb. (7): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
Movement of corn and oats is 


' very light. Hogs being marketed light. 


| passable. 
' they are finished. 


Humboldt, Neb. (9): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is now 


favorable. Corn and oats are’ being 
shipped in. Hogs going to market 
light. 


Harvard, Neb. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is unfavor- 
able. There is a slow movement of 
corn and oats. Too much ice covering 
the winter wheat. Roads almost im- 
Are selling hogs as fast as 


Nebraska City, Nebr. (9): The win- 


ter condition of the winter wheat is 


unfavorable. There are very ittle corn 
or oats being sold. The hogs are be- 
ing fed fairly heavy. 

Superior, Neb. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. No corn or oats moving. Roads 
very bad. Hogs are being marketed 
both heavy and light weight. 

Orleans, Neb. (7): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Corn is being marketed fast. 
Bad roads are not stopping heavy de- 
liveries of corn. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Some corn is moving. Wheat 
is looking fine and of good, green 
color. 

McCook, Neb. (6): The condition of 
winter wheat is favorable. Corn is be- 
ing marketed fast as roads permit and 
hogs are being shipped light. 

Swanton, Neb. (9): Too soon to say 
much about wheat. Slow corn move- 
ment. No oats to sell. Hogs going to 
market light. 
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Beatrice, Nebr. (9): The condition 
of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is quite a free movement of 
corn. No oats moving. Most farmers 
inclined to sell hogs light and to save 
corn at present prices. 

Belden, Neb. (7): No winter wheat 
raised here. Corn and oats are mov- 
ing very slow. Feeders taking most 
of what is moving. Hogs are being 
marketed light. 

Humphrey, Neb. (2): No _ winter 
wheat here. Ground is covered with 
snow. Grain nearly all fed up this 
year on account of short crop. 

Central City, Neb. (9): The condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is a fair movement of corn but 
no oats. Don’t see much change in 
situation as to hog marketing. Think 
they are now pretty well cleaned out 
as not many cattle on feed. 


KANSAS. 


Madison, Kan. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Ninety per cent of the corn and 
oats are shipped. Hogs being marketed 
light. 

Waldo, Kan. (5): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
No corn or oats to move. Hogs are 
being marketed light. 

Concordia, Kan. (4): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Light movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs being marketed heavy. 

Minneapolis, Kan. (4): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. No surplus corn or oats to move. 
Hogs being marketed light. 

Hillsboro, Kan. (5): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Movement of corn and oats very light. 
Not many hogs raised in this vicinity. 

Wichita, Kan. (6): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Slow movement of corn and oats from 
this territory. Hogs going to market 
both heavy and light weight. 

Uniontown, Kan. (9): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is un- 
favorable. Very slow movement of 
corn and oats. Hogs being marketed 
light. Heaviest snow storm on today. 
A regular blizzard. 

Neodesha, Kan. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable 
for the wintering of the winter wheat. 
Some corn movement. Hogs being mar- 
keted light. Corn is too high priced for 
local feeding. Wheat is looking very 


well. No oats. 
Greensburg, Kan. (6): Conditions 
the wintering of 


are favorable for 

wheat. No oats here. Greater part of 
surplus corn has been sold. Hogs are 
being marketed light. 

Wellington, Kan. (6): The winter 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. Corn is about normal. Hogs being 
marketed light. The snow covering has 
been a help to the wheat. 

Logan, Kan. (4): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is unfavorable. 
No surplus of corn or oats raised here. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Satanta, Kan. (3): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is unfavor- 
able. No oats raised. Surplus of corn 
moved. Same true of hogs. 

Sedan, Kan. (9): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Corn and oats all gone. Hogs marketed 
light weight. 

Oberlin, Kan. (1): The winter condi- 
tion of the wheat is favorable. No 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs mar- 
keted light. Bad roads. 

Belleville, Kan. (4): The weather is 
now favorable for the wheat. We have 
no surplus of oats to ship out and are 
not taking in very much corn. The 
movement of hogs has let up to some 
extent. - 

OKLAHOMA. 

Enid, Okla. (4): The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
The movement of corn and oats is light. 
Hogs being marketed light. Think win- 
ter wheat is in good condition. 

Geary, Okla. (2): The local condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is too dry. 
There is a normal movement of corn 
and oats. Hogs being marketed light. 

Altus, Okla. (3): Weather is now 


in Chicago sold at $2.00. 
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moderated and is favorable for wheat. 
No corn or oats for market. No hogs 
on feed. 

Calumet, Okla. (2): Ground is hard 
frozen and very dry. Cannot determine 
damage until warmer weather. Corn 
movement is normal. No oats offered 
for sale. Hogs marketed light. i 

Driftwood, Okla. (1): Winter wheat 
condition is favorable. Some corn is 
being sold. No oats for sale. Hogs are 
being marketed light. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): Very little corn 
or oats moving. Only enough for local 
needs. Hogs are being marketed light. 


COTTON NEWS 


Outlook ‘This Year. 

The outlook for cotton, although per- 
haps less favorable than in 1924 from 
the standpoint of production oats, 
otherwise is encouraging. From pres- 
ent indications stocks at the end of the 
current season will not be large and 
the improved foreign demand should be 
maintained. Another 13,000,000 bale 
crop could probably be absorbed at sus- 
tained prices. 

Exports Large. 

Exports are 1,354,000 bales larger 
than a year ago. At their present ratio 
they point to about 7,200,000 bales as 
the total this season, the largest since 
1913-14. They were only 5,772,000 bales 
for all last season, 4,864,000 in 1922-23, 
6,123,000 in 1921-22, 5,643,000 in 1920- 
21, 4,188,000 in 1917-18, and 9,036,000 in 
1913-14. Meanwhile, in parts of the 
South mills are said to be running full 
time; in some few cases night and day. 
Western trade reports are good. Some 
11,700,000 bales have come into sight 
marketed or hedged; 12,500,000 bales, 
some believed, have actually been sold 
of a crop of 138,500,000 to 138,600,000 
bales. The »outh is in comfortable cir- 
cumstances; it has sold nine-tenths of 
its crop at good prices, even if lower 
than last year. 


Interesting Figures. 

Fenner & Beane’s interesting world’s 
statistics are making a stir in Wash- 
ington. An investigation of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s figures 2,000,000 bales 
larger on the world’s supply than those 
of Fenner & Beane may be ordered. 
Recently Government estimate of 
world’s consumption was quietly raised 
582,000 bales. Fenner & Beane say: 
“The supply outlook according to the 
figures which we have been able to ob- 
tain, with the necessary corrections, is 
approximately as _ follows, including 
linters: 

“World supply outlook in bales of 
478 pounds: World carryover all kinds, 
lint, July 31, 1923 (census), 6,341,000 
bales; add linter carryover (Hester), 
177,000; total, 6,518,000 bales. Less 
amount which Census Bureau admitted 
it could prove, 855,000; total, 6,163,000 
bales. Commercial production 1923-24 
(census) revised, 18,749,000; linters 
United States crop, 669,000; total, 19,- 
418 bales. Total supply 1923-24, 25,581,- 
000 bales. Deduct world consumption 
linters 1923-24 (census) revised, 19,- 
982,000; consumption linters in United 
States (census), 532,000; total, 20,514,- 
000 bales. Carryover July 31, 1924, 5,- 
067,000; add United States crop lint 
1924, estimated, 13,500,000; linters esti- 
mated, 850,000; commercial crops for- 


We expect a sharp break soon on which to replace long grain. 
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O. D. WEAVER, Manager 
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In May and June of Last Year 


when July Wheat was selling between $1.03 and $1.06, we predicted that 
wheat, within a period of one to two years, would sell in Chicago at 
$1.64, $1.88, $2.10—possibly $2.20. At harvest time we advised the farmers 
to bin their wheat; hold half of it for $1.60, the other half until wheat 
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eign cotton listed above, 9,244,000; to- 
tal, 23,594,000 bales. Probable supply 
commercial cotton, 28,661,000 bales. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Do you realize that prices are dan- 
gerously high? Do you recall the year 
1921? Refresh your memory. The ele- 
vators that were holding high priced 
grain took severe and very heavy losses, 
from which they have never recovered. 
We would advise our shipper friends 
to not become over-enthusiastic over the 
prevailing high prices. Just think 
how far they could drop and what hap- 
pened in 1921. Buy your grain with 
larger margins. This is the time to ea- 
ercise, extreme caution. Pull in your 
lines. Now we do not mean that we are 
particularly bearish on all grains, but 
we are all prone to become over-enthu- 
siastic on advancing markets. This is 
just a reminder because we want all 
our shipper friends to be in business in 
years to come.—Transit Grain & Com. 
Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


POOLS AGAINST FURTHER 
LEGISLATION. 


All legislation affecting pooling now 
pending in Congress is opposed by the 
National Council of Co-operatives, and 
especially the Capper-Williams bill, 
which is designed to give government 
support and supervision to the pooling 
movement. Aaron Sapiro, national or- 
ganizer and counsel for different pools, 
said that it was his belief that the bill 
would put every perishable commodity 
co-operative marketing association out 
of business and imperil every other 
organization. Even the McNary-Haugen 
bill apparently comes within the scope 
of his disapproval when he expresses 
unalterable opposition to any measure 
that will put the government into the 
business of buying and selling farm 
products on a commercial basis. 

Maker and guarantors may be sued 
in same action, although guaranty is by 
separate contract. — The maker and 
guarantors of promissory notes may 
be sued in the same action, although 
the guaranty is by a separate contract, 
to which the maker is not a party. Un- 
less the guarantor, in making an offer 
of guaranty of future advances, de- 
mands notice of acceptance of his un- 
dertaking, such notice is unnecessary. 
In the ordinary case, the extension of 
credit referred to, of itself, without no- 
tice to the guarantor, is acceptance and 
completes the contract; there being no 
reason for applying to guaranties any 
other or different rules than those 
which govern the making of other con- 
tracts—Midland Nat. Bank of Minne- 
apolis v. Security Elevator Co. (Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota.) 200 N. W. 
Rep. 851. 


Cartagena offers a certain market for 
a fair quantity of wheat for use in the 
manufacture of flour in the local flour 
mills, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul 
Schnare at Cartagena. During the years 
1922 and 1923 the amounts of wheat im- 
ported were 21,950 and 36,350 bus., re- 
spectively. The average importation at 
the present time may be estimated as 
between 2,000 and 3,000 bus. per month, 
depending upon the price of wheat. 
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Terminal Markets 


KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

The office space made vacant by the 
withdrawal of Thomson & McKinnon of 
Chicago from the Kansas City field will be 
taken by Jackson Bros. & Co. of Chicago 
to provide more room for the latter named 
firm. 

Old officers of the Grain Clearing Co. of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade were re- 
elected, as follows: C. W. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent; B. C. Moore, first vice-president; E. 
©. Bragg, second vice-president; H. F. 
Spencer, secretary. 

Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were H. R. Sawer, Chicago; 
David Fuller, Minneapolis; C. G. Critten- 
den and E. W. Taylor, Omaha; Charles 
Iddiols, Los Angeles; John Hayes, Wichita, 
Kan., and S. O. Zochman, Emmett, Ida. 


N. F. Noland has made application to 
have his Board of Trade membership rep- 
resentation changed from the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co. to the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. of Delaware. All open accounts 
of the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
which was included in the merger of four 
old line grain firms into the Grain Market- 
ing Co. of Delaware, have been closed. 

Members of the Board of Trade voted 
Tuesday to rescind rules regarding han- 
dling and grading of hay, alfalfa meal and 
provisions, because these products are no 
longer under the supervision of the ex- 
change. Rules establishing grades for grain 
also were repealed, having been superseded 
by official government standards. Rules 
regarding inspection on flour were changed 
so that directors may fix the fees when 
necessary. 

While most traders in wheat futures 
through Kansas City brokers are silent 
about their profits or losses during the 
recent boom in prices, it is said at the 
Board of Trade that the most fortunate 
local operator was Ben Pixlee, a big farm- 
er from Clay county, who spends most of 
his time on the exchange. Mr. Pixlee is 
credited with having cleaned up $250,000 
on the long side, but he has not confirmed 
the rumor. Paris Keyes, a member of the 
Board of Trade; M. K. Kreider of Meade, 
Kan., and L. F. Shoemaker of Meade, 
Kan.. are also reckoned among the fortu- 
nate traders. 


January receipts of grain, flour and feeds 


in Kansas City were 6,152 cars, as com- 
pared with 5,876 for the same month a 
year ago. They consisted of 2,201 cars of 
wheat, 2,234 of corn, 400 of oats, 621 of 
kafirs, 13 of rye, 20 of barley, 438 of mill- 
feeds, and 225 of flour. Shipments and local 


indicated by the follow- 
ing changes in local stocks: Wheat de- 
creased 3,545,458 bus., to 11,602,003 bus.; 
corn increased 1,899,650 bus., to 5,540,257 
oats decreased 48,349 bus., to 2,188,861; 
kafirs increased 58,785 bus., to 273,810; rye 
decreased 1,774 bus., to 139,763; barley de- 


creased 15,804 bus., to 7,836. 
Fancy Prices for Wheat. 


Honors for ‘‘topping”’ the market on cash 
wheat sales shifted rapidly this week and 


consumption are 


finally rested on the A. J. Poor Grain Co.,- 


which sold two cars of No. 2 red on Friday 


to the Logan Bros. Grain Co. for $2.21 a 
bushel. The wheat was grown by William 
Leeker of Merriam, Kan., who accom- 


panied the grain to market. It was bought 
by Logan Bros. to fill country mill orders. 
The Russell Grain Co., which had several 
thousand bus. of No. 2 red in store be- 
longing to Missouri farmers, sold lots from 


day to day, the highest at $2.19, and sev- 
eral other cars of Missouri and Kansas 
wheat brought $2.18 and $2.18%. No. 2 


dark hard sold at $2.10 and one car of No. 
3 was quoted Friday at $2.10%. These 
prices were the highest quoted locally 
since the fall of 1920, when government 
control was effective. They are said to 
be the highest ever known in Kansas City 
during times of peace. 
Christopher Decision Postponed. 

Decision in the case of J. K. Christopher 
of B. C. Christopher & Co., Kansas City, 
indicted by a Pettis county grand jury for 
operating a place in Sedalia where future 
trading in grain is permitted, will not be 
rendered until the April term of the circuit 
court. This fact became known Jan. 31 
when Judge A. S. Walker 


of Fayette, Mo., 
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after hearing arguments of Mr. Christoph- 
er’s attorneys for quashing of the indict- 
ment, took the case under advisement. The 
grain trade is deeply interested in this 
contest, which arose in the attempt of the 
Pettis county prosecutor to enforce an old 
law, which was designed to prevent 
bucketshopping. In his defense Mr. Chris- 
topher is relying upon the assumption that 
future trading was legalized throughout the 
United States by the Capper-Tincher law 
and subsequent federal supervision of the 
traffic. 
Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 483 cars, 
against 590 a week ago and 677 a year ago. 
While demand was not broad for any kind, 
it was urgent for high-protein qualities of 
hard and dark and for the better grades of 
soft wheat, with millers the main buyers. 
The bullish spirit emanating from futures 
was evident, but the highest cash prices 
were established after the speculative 
boom was supposed to have collapsed. Soft 
wheat, which continued to be offered very 
lightly, led the -upward flight, which re- 
sulted in the sale of two cars of No. 2 from 
Merriam, Kan., on Friday for $2.21 a 
bushel, the highest in this market since 
November, 1920. On the same day a new 
top price of $1.10% was made in dark hard 
wheat, the sale being a car of No. 38, 
whereas No. 2 had brought $2.10. Offer- 
ings of protein samples of dark and hard 
were small throughout the week. Local 
millers, in filling old orders for flour,. were 
good buyers, though new flour sales were 
strictly of the hand-to-mouth character. 
Domestic shipping demand was not con- 
spicuous. Elevator men were fair buyers 
of the medium and lower grades, but fresh 
export workings were moderate. At the 
close hard and dark showed a net gain ot 
7@10c, with nominal values as follows: No. 
1, $1.93@2.113) sNome 25 1$1.93@2)11- No. 3) 
$1.91@2.10; No. 4, $1.90@2.09. Final prices 
of soft wheat were: No. 1, $2.16@2.20; No. 
2, $2.16@2.20; No. 38, $2.14@2.18; No. 4, 
$2.09@2.14. Wheat stocks decreased 766,- 
000 bus. for the week, to 11,602,000, as 
compared with 12,097,000 last year. 

Corn—Receipts, 467 cars, against 626 a 
week ago and 940 a year ago. Prices 
broke sharply in the early part of the week 
owing to a poor feeding, industrial and 
shipping demand, but the market later was 
stimulated by the strong action of wheat. 
Prices turned.up, but buying was prac- 
tically restricted to elevator interests, who 
discriminated heavily against the samples 
with high moisture content. There was an 


increased percentage of arrivals from 
northern territory, including Iowa and 
South Dakota. Closing corn prices were 
generally unchanged to 2c higher than a 
week ago, with No. 2 grades up most. 
Quotations were: No. 2 white, $1.24%@ 
1.25146; No. 8, $1.21@1.22; No. 2 mixed, 


$1. 211446 @1. 22: No. 3, $1.17144@1.20; No. 2 
vellow, $1. 25@1.26; No. 3, $1.22@1.23. Texas 
took some white corn, but that state was 
able to buy other kinds below the Kansas 
Cc ity basis in Oklahoma and southern Kan- 
sas. Stocks here increased 509,000 bus., to 
5,540,000, as compared with 835, 000 jast 
year. 

Oats—Receipts, 107 cars, against 140 a 
week ago and 122 a year ago. Affected 
by the course of the corn market, prices 
weakened at the week’s outset and ruled 
stronger later. White oats closed %4@1%c 
higher, with No. 2 at 614%c and No. 3 at 
60@60%c. Red seed oats gained 2c, No, 2 
being quoted at 67c and No. 8 at 66¢c. De- 
mand for local consumption and southern 
shipment was not sufficient to take care 
of all offerings. Elevator men absorbed 
oats on a hedging basis and stocks in- 
creased 14,000 bus., to 2,189,000, against 
990,000 a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 181 cars, 
against 194 a week ago and 122 a year 
ago. Demand eastward was fair, but in 
small quantities, with buyers complaining 
about high prices, while California inter- 
ests reported the cost of grain sorghums 
from east of the Rocky Mountains almost 
prohibitive, including the exorbitant freight 
rates. Kansas City handlers bought freely 
on a certain basis relative to corn prices. 
Kafir closed 2@8c per cwt. higher, with 
No. 2 white at $2.03@2.04, No. 3 at $2.03 
and No. 4 at $2@2.01. Final prices of milo 
were: No. 2. $2.15@2.16; No. 3, $2.14@2.15; 
No. 4, $2.12@2.13. Stocks increased 27,000 
bus., to 274,000, against 123,000 a year 
ago. 


as 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


on the St. Joseph 
during the week ending Jan. 
cluded: Chas. Gray, 
Schlup, Stewartsville, Mo.; lL. 
Seve rance, Kans.; C€. C. Wells, 
Nebr.: E. G. Young, Venonen Nebr. 
Fordyce, Blockton, Ia.; . Poe, 


Visitors 
change 


qrain Ex- 
31 in- 
Fortescue, Mo.; J. M. 
A. Moore, 
Beatrice, 
* ©.Vie 
Gow er, Mo.; 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 
FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA ~ - - GEORGIA 


W. A.. Hanna, Oregon, Mo.; W. J. Copeé- 
land, Clarinda, Ia.; John Nolte, Baileyville, 
Kans.; N. L. Pearce, Rosendale, Mo.; H. 
Saunders, Rea, Mo.; E. Wadkins, Elmo, 
Mo.; T. E. Archer, Conception, Mo.; A. F. 
Berwick, Kans.; J. C. Beard, Wes- 


ton, Mo.; H. E. Ordwing, Savannah, Mo.; 
J. W. McCauley, Agency, Mo.; C. R. 
Grundy, Fortescue, Mo.; D. Dixon, Cres- 
igtasye al ho Ma L. Jones, Agency, Mo.; J. T. 


Roberts, Union Star, Mo.; J. C. Severance, 
Bendena, Kans.; H. H. Savage, St. Louis; 


E. §S. Wood, Braley, Mo.; G. Winters, 
Maysville, Mo.; W. Stouper, Platte City, 
Mo. 


The week’s trade ending Jan. 81 was 
probably the biggest in point of interest 
since war-time transactions. Chicago fu- 
tures had wide daily ranges and held above 
the $2 mark. Cash wheat prices were in- 
clined to adhere closely to the options in 
so far as advances and declines were con- 
cerned. Supplies for January have been 
exceptionally heavy and at this market 
totaled 2,860,400 bus. of all grains compared 
to 1,488,600 last year. The elevator demand 
for slightly off-grade wheat improved to- 
ward the close of the week and the mill 
demand for protein offerings was fairly 
good throughout. Wheat is 7@8c higher 
for the week. Corn advanced 1@2c on No. 
2 grades during the week; No. 3 quotations 
were about the same as Jan. 24, and lower 
grades moved to discounts of 2@3c, and 
were generally 1@2c under last Saturday. 
Oats declined net one-half to a cent for the 
week; offerings were moderately heavy. 

ae Savage, now connected with the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
a visitor on the Exchange Saturday. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The Barly & Daniel Co., one of the most 
distinctly successful grain concerns in the 
Middle West, as evidence of its prosperity, 
filed with the Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
this week a statement of its 1924 business, 


showing gross profits of $177,444.26, and 
after allowing $31,620.66 for depreciation 


showed net profits of $145,823.60. 


Opinions among local handlers of wheat 
regarding the future trend of prices are 
considerably mixed, and while there is 
much talk and many figures to show a 
shortage of the world’s supplies and con- 


sequently higher values, still there are 
good judges of the market who believe 
prices will suffer. a serious slump in the 


near future. 


Receipts of grain here during the month 
of January were the largest in many years, 
but with most of the trade the wheat busi- 
ness was unsatisfactory because of the 
widely fluctuating prices which, in so far 
as the cash article is concerned, always 
excites distrust and keeps buyers and 
sellers in a continuous state of nervous- 
ness. The trade as a whole got little bene- 
fit out of the rising market. 


The most serious thing to disturb the 
hay market was the enormous country 
shipments, which totaled nearly 450 cars 
the past two weeks. Railroads talked of 
an embargo, but zero weather, accom- 
panied by heavy snowfall, came to the 
relief of receivers and the demand im- 
proved sufficiently to almost clear the ac- 
cumulation in the yards and terminals at 
the close of the week. 


Walter O’Connell, popular member of the 
office staff of the Cleveland Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., whose activities include amateur 
acting with talent above the average, fur- 
nished an entertaining evening to many 
members of the grain trade at the Holy 
Angels church, Walnut Hills, last Friday. 
Mr. O’Connell had a comedy role in a play 
entitled ‘‘The Truth and Nothing but the 
Truth,’’ which left nothing to be desired 
in the way of clever humor. The piece 
was presented by the Dante Dramatic 
Club, which is composed of some really 
elever performers who gave skillful por- 
trayals of their respective roles. 


Cash Markets. 


The cash wheat situation reflected the 
option strength and reached new high 
premiums, but the volume of business gen- 
erally was smaller and most of the mill 
buying in small lots and more of a scat- 
tered character. Receipts were nearly 
twice as large as last year at this time. 
Gains of 4c per bushel were recorded with 
the demand urgent early in the week and 
rather slow toward the close. Mill advices 
indicated a desire to await a moderate 
break in prices before buying but inquiries 
were good and contract shipments were 
being filled. Only high protein wheat was 
wanted and low grades sold slowly. An 
Indiana miller who had previously sold 
wheat here was a buyer in the market this 
week. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.17@ 
winter, $2.16@2.17; No. 
@2.16; No. 4 red winter, 
red winter, $2.07@2.10. 

The corn market experienced a_ slight 
weakness and prices for low grades were 
easier, but the demand was good and the 
increased receipts, which continue to ex- 
ceed last year’s arrivals at this time, were 
well absorbed. Shipping interests general- 


2.18; No. 2 red 
3 red winter, 2 14 
$2.10@2.13; No. 5 
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ly reported an improved demand, and local — 
alcohol manufacturers especially were ac- 
tive buyers of poor quality. White grade 
continued scarce and No. 3 and No. 4 sol 
in several instances above yeilow of th 


same grade. 
No. 3 white, $1.28@1.29; No. 4 white, 


$1.22@1.23%; No. 5 white, $1.19@1.21; No. 
white, $1.14@1.16; No. 3 yellow, $1.29 j 

1.30; No. 4 yellow, $1.2314@1.24%; No. . 

yellow, $1.20@1.22; No. 6 yellow, $1.13 


1.17; No. 3 mixed, $1. 25@1.26; No. 4 mixed 
$1.19@1.20; No. 5 mixed, $1. 15@1. 17; No 
mixed, $1. 10@1. 14; sample grade, 95c@$1. 4 
An improved demand and bc @$ 1b 
higher prices in other markets was en 
couraging to holders of oats who had car 
ried offerings over, and prices recovere 
most of the earlier losses. Receipts wer 


fairly large. 
No. 2 white,. 62@63c; No. 3 white, 60 
61c; No. 4 white, 57@59c; No. 2 mixed, 60 


61c; No. 3 mixed, 57@59c; No. 4 mixed, 
54@56e. 
BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Wheat prices in the Baltimore marke 
have advanced 65 cents during the pas 
three months. 


Total stocks of grain in Baltimore eleva- 
tors on Jan. 30 amounted to 11,000,000 bus. 
of which quantity 6,700,000 bus. consisted 
of rye. 

Arthur Blackburn, a member of the 
grain committee of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has returned from 
visit to New York City. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on th 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were Thos. W. Perkins o 
Chestertown, Md., and F. ms Ryan of New 
York City. 


President A. W. Mears of the Baltimor 
Chamber of Commerce has named the fol- 
lowing well known gentlemen as the “dif- 
ferential committee’? on the part of this 
organization, viz.: Robert Ramsay, Eugene — 
Blackford, Ferdinand A. Meyer, Charles — 
England and A. R. Dennis. 


Plans for a large new bakery for Balti- 
more are taking shape. f 


York have acquired property at 
the northwest corner of North and Har- 
ford avenues, pa ie on which site one 


Work is expected to begin in the spring. 


The atmosphere in the vicinity of Wood- 
bine, Md., must hold peculiar attractive- 
ness to the female sex, since the home of 
J. M. DeLashmutt, Jr., a well known mem 
ber of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, engaged in the grain business at 
that point, was visited by the stork on 
Jan. 23 and enriched by the addition of 
another baby girl, making the third little 
lady to grace the DeLashmutt household. 
Mr. DeLashmutt has been a pretty regular 
attendant on ’Change in Baltimore, but on 
the morning of the 28rd was forced to 
telephone in his regrets, as more “weighty 
matters” (10-lb. girl) demanded his atten- 
tion at home. 


New Officers. 


At the organization meeting of the new 
board of directors of the Baltimore Cham 
ber of Commerce, 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year,, viz.: President, Adelbert W. 


Mears (re-elected); vice-president, Frank 
S. Dudley; secretary-treasurer, James B, 
Hessong. 


Executive Committee. 


A. R. Dennis, chairman; Eugene Black 
ford, vice-chairman; Gordon P. White, A 
Leslie Lewis, Edward Netre. 

President Mears, who was unanimously 
re-elected, is head of the flour distributing 
and exporting firm of White & Co., of this 
city, and is also president of the Nationa 
Federated Flour Clubs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 

Exports of grain for the week ending 
Jan. 30 were 1,827,889 bus. of wheat. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the wee 


ending Jan. 31 were: Flour, 67,092 bbls.; 
wheat, 1,375,153 bus.; corn, 16,890 bus.; 
oats, 55,473 bus.; rye, 43,619 bus., and 420 


tons of feed. 


Senator Dudley Roe of the firm of W. J. 
Roe & Son, Suddlersville, Md., was a visitor 
at the Commercial Exchange during the 
week. Mr. Roe is the largest wheat deale 
on the eastern shore of Maryland and at 
that he handles more wheat than any fou 
men in Maryland. 


The following out-of-town visitors regis- 
tered at the Commercial Exchange during 
the past week: W. C. Chevailler, Jackson 
ville, Fla.; A. L. Wallace, Lancaster, Pa.7 
Edw. Se hy cluff, Harrisburg, Pa; G 
Nicholson, Chestertown, Md.; W. K. Gulick, 
Perkasie, Pa.; Philip Little, Minneapolis 
Herbert A. Grant, New York City; B. 
Loagul, Minneapolis; A. J. Bolender, Read- 
ing, Pa.; C. Carling, New York City; B. O@ 
Run, Reading, Pa.; John Long, Cleome, Pa 

The annual meeting and election of the 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesale Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exclusively 
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February 4, 1925. 


Philadelphia Commercial Exchange vw 
held on Tuesday, Jan. ‘27. The following 
ticket, which had no opposition, was 
elected, as follows: President, Hubert J. 
Horan; vice-president, Geo. M. Richard- 
son; treasurer, Emanuel H. Price; and the 
following six directors to serve for two 
years: E. . Cocke, . C. Dickinson, 
|Robert Morris, Daniel J. Murphy, William 


.M. Richardson, and W. R. Rockafellow. 
Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 31.—There are no new 
‘or interesting features to which we could 
‘call attention, the market ruling firm in 
‘sympathy with wheat, and while there is 
‘net much interest shown in future wants, 
|still there is a fair demand for spot goods 
which the mills are holding firm at cur- 
‘rent quotations. ; 

| Receipts of flour during the past week 
lwere 67,092 bbls. We quote per 196 Ibs. 
‘packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
'straight, western, $10.25@10.75; soft winter 
‘straight, nearby, $10@10.50; hard winter 
‘straight, $10.50@11; hard winter, short pat- 


ent, $11@11.40; spring first clear, $9.75@ 
10: spring patent, $10.25@10.75; spring, 


\short patent, $11@11.25; fancy spring and 


‘city mills patent family ‘brands, $11.50@ 
}12.10. Rye flour, $9.25@9.75 per bbl. in 
lsacks, as to quality. Buckwheat flour, 


1$4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 
) The Central West Flour & Feed Co., 
‘Tulsa, Okla., capital stock $7,500, has been 
‘incorporated by Bess Carrington, E. V. 
Ineeney and Joe Keeney. 

A warehouse operated under the federal 
‘warehouse act has been established at 
|Woodward, Okla., wilh William Graham 
as manager. The first grain stored was 
;600 bales of broomcorn. 

A loss of $20,000 was sustained by the 
|Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co. of Mul- 
hall, Okla., recently when its plant was 
\destroyed by a fire of unknown origin. 
\Stored in the elevator were 2,000 bus. of 
|wheat, 1,500 bus. of oats and 1,000 bus. of 
\corn. 
| The Farmers Co-operative Elevator & 
\Supply Co. of Newkirk did a total business 
in 1924 of $629,726, of which $169,213 repre- 
sented wheat, according to the report of 
ithe secretary made at the recent annual 
jmeeting. A dividend of 8 per cent was 
declared. A. R. Long was elected presi- 
‘dent; Sam Dawson, vice-president, and S. 
|X. Sherrod, secretary-treasurer. 


Heavy demands for millfeeds continued 


eariy in February and buying was not 
greatly retarded by rising prices. Brans 


jwere quoted about 40c higher than early 
lm January. Flours advanced 40c to 60c a 
barrel and practically reached a level of 
that period when mills were under control 
jof the government. Mills of Oklahoma op- 
jerated at about 70 per cent of capacity. 
‘Hard wheat sold to millers at export bids. 


| The Oklahoma Grain Dealers Ass’n and 
the Oklahoma Millers’ League are repre- 
sented in the enterprise of the Oklahoma 
‘State Chamber of Commerce that calls for 
‘expending $400,000 this year in advertising 
‘the resources of Oklahoma. The grain 
dealers were represented by F. C. Prouty, 
secretary of the state association, and the 
millers of Karl E. Humphrey of the El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., who was elected 
‘a director of the chamber. 


| TOLEDO 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


| Among the visitors on the exchange floor 
vhe past week were M. H. Van Den Berg 
of the Cumberland Seed Co., Cumberland, 
Md., Lon Fetterman of the Delta Farmers 
‘Mlevator, Delta, Ohio, and Edgar Thier- 
wechter of Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


Flour output of Toledo mills the past 
veek was 29,000 bbls., equal to 60 per cent 
pf capacity. The week before was 37,500 
pbls. and a year ago was 32,500 bbls. Flour 
rade was slowed up by the advance in 
jlour and the very strong wheat market. 
j3uyers are cautious about making pur- 
jhases at this time. They are hoping for 
some reaction before making further book- 
\ngs. 


| Ohio's fall crop of pigs was 18 per cent 
pelow vne 1923 fall crop, according to State 
statistician West, who bases his statement 
on the rural mail carriers’ inquiry made in 
|Jecember. There is a reduction of more 
‘han 13 per cent in the number of breed- 
|ng animals kept for the next spring pig 
|;rop in Ohio. These figures indicate there 
/S smaller feeding going on and the num- 
ver of hogs for this spring will probably 
pe smaller. 


New wheat throughout Ohio has been 
Kept well protected by snow covering 


hough some fields have been subjected to 
evere thawing and freezing. Farmers are 
aclined to hold the wheat and corn they 
Ow have as the price is so high and good 
jeed may be scarce this spring. Prices 
}ere have been very attractive and brought 
ut some of the holdings of the country 
levators. Flour trade with the country 
alls has been slow as has the feed de- 
1and also. Reports from some sections 
adicate that hogs are going to market 
efore they are fattened account of the 
igh prices for feeds. 


Receipts of grain were as follows: 76 
ars of wheat, 181 cars of corn, 59 cars of 
ats and 7 cars of rye; total, 323 cars. Mill- 
ig demand for wheat is not quite as good 
s the previous week. Premiums were off 
lightly on soft wheat and hard with mill- 
's bidding below the market advance. 
orn has also suffered from the heavy re- 
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ceipts and buyers are not anxious to follow 
the upturn. A few choice cars are bring- 
ing good prices while off grades are sell- 
ing at wide discounts. The wide spread 
between the cash corn here and in Chicago 
May is considered advantageous. Oats are 
moving in fair volume and buyers are slow 
about paying the market price. 


The exchange floor is crowded nearly 
every day with traders and dealers who 
come in to see what the market is doing. 
It rather harks back to the war days when 
interest ran high in grains and stocks. The 
Toledo market has broadened considerably 
in the past year and the prospects are for 
a greater market here this year. Diversi- 
fied industries and friendly dealers make 
a combination that will always bring grain 
to this market. Favorable developments 
now pending should put Toledo on the map 
as one of the large grain centers of the 
country and if enthusiasm and hard work 
count for anything Toledo will go far dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Bert Boardman, manager of the East 
Side Iron Elevator, received a fine bit of 
publicity last week when he was written 
up by a Toledo newspaper in its column 
devoted to prominent Toledoans. Bert has 
made this modern public elevator known 
all over the Middle West and never has 
much trouble keeping his steel tanks filled 
to capacity. His career has been an 
exceedingly interesting one as he has 
traveled all over the country and early in 
life took Greeley s advice to go west. He 
was cowboy, farmer, -brakeman, grain 
sampler and bookkeeper before his tire- 
less energy and ability caused him to be 
chosen as his fathers successor in the 
capacity of manager of the largest eleva- 
tor in this market. He numbers among 
his friends such prominent men as Julius 
Barnes, and is known to the grain trade 
far and wide. His pet hobby is the better- 
ment of politics and his opinion is often 
sought by leading politicians of Toledo. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Ely Salyards has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Duluth Board of Trade to fill 
a vacancy created through the election of 
George Barnum, Jr., as vice-president. 

At the annual meeting of the Duluth 
Grain Merchants Association, Ely Salyards 
was elected president; E. H. Woodruff, 
vice-president; and E. G. Carlson, secre- 


tary. Directors are Ely Salyards, F. C. 
Tenney, George Barnum, Jr., W. W. 
Bleecher and E. H. Woodruff. 

Application has been posted for the 


the Duluth Board of Trade 
membership of E. R. Balfour to W. G. 
Philp of the Duluth Shipping Co. Mr. 
Balfour has resigned his position as chief 
clerk of the shipping company and has 
removed to Seattle. His place has been 
filled by Mr. Philp. 


The Barnes Ames Co. was credited with 
putting through a heavy trade in durum 
wheat during the last week on export ac- 
count. Bidding from that and other ex- 
port quarters resulted in the May durum 
future being advanced to $1.99%. Offer- 
ings were too heavy to enable the pit 
crowd to put the figure over the $2 mark. 


Great Northern Elevator S and the Con- 
solidated are now the only houses at the 
Head of the Lakes credited with any 
amount of space available for storage 
grain. The Occident elevator is holding 
some storage room for special milling 
wheats. Space has been taken for liberal 
shipments from that house at the opening 
of the navigation. 


As a result of lack of space, operators of 
Duluth and Superior’ elevators are being 
compelled to back away from taking offer- 
ings of grain on the tables. That condi- 
tion was evidenced in the withdrawal of a 
quotation on spot oats around the end of 
last week. A figure on oats to arrive was 
all that was made. Stocks of oats in the 
elevators now aggregate more than 12,100,- 
000 bus. Holders of oats on this market 
are feeling more confident than they were 
on account of the reported buying of Ca- 
nadian oats by foreigners. It is presumed 
that export demand for American oats will 
develop in the near future. 


Movement of all kinds of grain to this 
market has been in better volume during 
the last ten days, attributable to the 
anxiety of country holders to realize upon 
their remaining supplies. Commission men 
have been in receipt of fair advices from 
the country recently. Realizing the tight- 
ness of space, the railroads are keeping 
close tab on conditions and officials here 
have been advising country elevators to 
hold back their shipments on the assump- 
tion that some space may be made later 
on through the taking of storage boat 
space as soon as ice conditions will enable 
steamers wintering in this harbor to be 
moved to the elevators. 


Flour Market Strong. 


Flour prices on this market were marked 
up to the highest level in more than three 
years during the ‘last week as a result of 
the continued advance in wheats. Job- 
bers bought only for immediate needs, 


transfer of 


Consignments and Offers To-Arrive | 
Of Wheat, Corn and Oats 
PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & Co. 


of Trade 


CHICAGO E 


however. The market in patents was ad- 
vanced 75c. Prices per bbl. in carlots 
follow: Family patents, $10.25; bakers’ pat- 
Eel $10; first clears, $7: second clears, 
5.50. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


Export business in 
week amounted to 
bushels. The bulk of: the business con- 
sisted of durums and American spring 
wheats, but there was also some business 
in American winters and a moderate scat- 
tered trade in Manitobas. 


During the past week the following 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: William O. Good- 
rich of Milwaukee; James Arthur of Win- 
nipeg; E. Gardiner of Philadelphia; C. Page 
and W. T. Purdy, both of Boston; E. H. 
Hollarn, D. D. Kilburn, C. H. Burrow and 
Donald Edwards, all of Chicago, also W. 
E. Harris of Baltimore. 

Flour Situation. 


New York, Jan. 31.—The flour market 
reached new high levels for the year on 
the upturn in wheat, but the undertone 
nevertheless was unsettled due to reports 
of reselling by outside interests at 50c to 
75c per bbl. under quoted mill prices. 

All sorts of rumors were current as re- 
gards export business with Russia, claimed 
to be actively engaged in this market. 
Locally, the consuming demand is still very 
small. 


Spring patents were quoted around $10.25 
@10.75; soft winter straights, $10.15@10.40; 
and hard winter straights. $9.85@10.10 per 
196 Ibs. 
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BOSTON. 


The Grain Board has secured a three- 
year lease on the old quarters Known as 
the “trade floor’ and will decide upon a 
proper name, such as Commercial Ex- 
change of Boston, to identify it as being 
separate from the Chamber. 


C. P. Smith is chairman of the special 
committee working on the plan. It is hoped 
to have the new organization functioning 
by Feb. 1. New officers may be chosen as 
the present officers of the Grain Board rep- 
resent only that organization, while the 
new body must be representative of all 
allied trades. 


Grain and flour jobbers and commission 
merchants comprising the Grain Board of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce have 
voted to dissolve all connections with the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and form 
an independent exchange to embrace the 
grain, flour, feed, hay, produce and other 
trades of Boston. Formation of a new or- 
ganization is under way. The Chamber, 
which started the .Grain Board over a 
quarter of a century ago, has sanctioned 
the change. Flour merchants held a meet- 
ing at the old Chamber building Jan. 8 at 
which rules governing trading in flour as 
enforced by the Chamber of Commerce 
were discussed. Proposed changes were 
considered and will be submitted to the 
new organization. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Grain and Hay Exchange, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, held Jan. 21, 
the following were elected: George 
Schmitt, of the Nickel Plate Elevator Cor 
president; W. C. Seaman, of the Herrman- 
McLean Co., vice president; J. G. Monfort, 
of the Oatman & Monfort Co., treasurer; 
F. J. Vasek, secretary. 

The members of the board of directors 
are: George Schmitt, Nickel Plate Ele- 
vator Co.; W. C. Seaman, Herrman-Mc- 
heansCo J. Ge Monfort, Oatman & Mon- 
fort Co.; Ernest G. Hart, Lake Shore Ele- 
vator Co.; F. W. Blazy. Star Elevator LB 9 2 
A. A. Kemper, Sheets Elevator Co.; F. E. 
Watkins, Cleveland Grain & Milling Co. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
14%@l5ec per gal. f. o. b. tank cars New 
Orleans for February shipment: prices for 
March shipment are 138% @14e. 


Stocks in elevators as of today 
Wheat. 1,335,000 bus.; corn, 407,000 
oats, 253,000 bus.; rye, 36,000 bus. 
track: Wheat, 8; corn, 13. 

The first annual community chest 
to finance sixty-four 
tions for the year is being held this week. 
The grain interests are to be found among 
the most liberal contributors in both money 
and time for the cause. ¥ 


‘Theodore Brent, traffic manager, and J. 
Ww. Mooney, general agent of the Federal 
Barge Line, left Wednesday for Houston, 
Texas, to attend a conference of railroad 
officials and shippers to discuss combina- 
tion rail and water rates to and from 
points in Texas to points reached by the 
barge line service ¥ 
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HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and_ con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 


ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


SULPHUR 


Highest quality for bleaching 
grains. Guaranteed 99.5% pure 
and entirely free from arsenic. 
Quick shipment from mines or 
nearby stocks. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mines: Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Western Representative: 
F. W. Lewis, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Chamber of Commerce 


| 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 
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W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers a strong outlet for 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


SU oP 


S. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grzain Reporter 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT : 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


| CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 

The hay market has taken rather a sud- 
den change tor the better, and while the 
receipts have been about normal, the de- 
mand has shown a strong increase and 
dealers say that the supply has been con- 
sumed upon arrival. There is very little 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


| Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


Antelope Valley alfalfa arriving and a good 
premium is offered for same, and is quot- 
able at $31@32 per ton, while Imperial al- 
falfa is selling at $28; a grade lower, No. 2, 
is quotable at $2 per ton less. No. 1 barley 
hay _ is strong at $29 and No. 1 oat hay 
$30@31 per ton. 

The grain, hay and feed market at this 
terminal has shown a decided increase in 
activity during the past week. The ar- 
rivals of all commodities have been above 
normal and the demand has consumed the 
supply. There has been considerable trad- 
ing in mixed feed and while the arrivals 
have been 70 carloads for the week it has 
not exceeded the demand, neither has the 
price weakened, and Utah-Idaho millrun 
can be quoted at $42.50 per ton, while Kan- 
sas bran is selling at $41. Alfalfa prod- 
ucts are moving better than usual with 
prices firm at $32 for medium ground dry 
meal and $30 for molasses and alfalfa 
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Sac City, la., 
Parker, S. D., 


Algona, Ia., 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 


Marshall, Minn. 


amu ROY I. CAMPBELL 


Successor to 


RUNKEL & DADMUN 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Personal Attention to All Shipments 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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mixed. Cottonseed meal has taken a 
radical advance and is now selling at $47 
per ton, while rolled barley has advanced 
$2 and now quotable at $57 per ton. W hile 
the eastern prices of grain have fluctuated 
considerably there has been no radical 
change here. No. 3 kafir sold today at 
$2.50 per hundred, while $2.57, was_bid for 
No. 2 milo, eastern shipment. Imperial 
milo, California grown, No. 2 or _ better, 
was quoted at $2.65@2.67%. No. 3 yellow 
corn, $2.671%, and No. 2 at $2.72%. No. 2 
western red, recleaned wheat, sacked, is 
quotable at $3.40 per hundred. No. 2 hard 
winter wheat, $3.45@3.50. Sacked barley, 
California grown, was offered at $2.72%, 
with $2.62% bid. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 

The February rate of interest has been 
determined by the finance committee of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 
6 per cent. 

Shipments for the week were 275,050 bu. 
oats, 153,950 corn, 64,800 barley, 55,000 
wheat, 10,570 rye; total, 559,370 bu.; against 
445,550 the preceding week and 1,005,660 a 
year ago. 

Receipts for the week were 218 cars bar- 
ley, 279 corn, 144 oats, 49 wheat, 36 rye, 4 
flax, 7 miscellaneous; total, 737 cars; 
against 637 the week before, 666 a year 
ago and 985 in 1923. 


The Farmers Exchange organized at 
Bruce, Wis., to deal in flour, feeds and 
grains, has*been incorporated under the 


laws of the state with a capital of $12,000. 
B. Eke, B. Pinney and E. Goff are the in- 
corporators. 

The Froedert Grain & Malting Co. has 
sold its four story concrete building, which 
it erected two years ago at Cherry and 
Seventh streets to replace one destroyed 
by fire, to Charles Schloeger for a reported 
price of $68,000. 

The quarters of the Mayr Seed & Feed 
Store at Beaver Dam, Wis., are being re- 
modeled so as to present a more modern 
and handsome appearance. The _ present 
owners purchased the business from Jo- 
seph Wagner in November and took pos- 
session on Dec. 10 last. 


filwaukee milling output last week was 
6,900 bbls. of wheat flour as compared 
with 6,800 the previous week and 2,500 in 
1924. Receipts of flour at Milwaukee last 
week were 44,100 bbls., as compared with 
23,450 in 1924 and shipments were 21,120 
bbls., as compared with 8,200 in 1924. 

Generally improved prices prevailed in 
the Milwaukee market last week and wheat 
closed 4@7c higher for the period, 2@3c 
for rye, 1%c for oats, 4@5c for barley, 
while corn is irregular, le higher to 5@6c 
lower for low grades. Receipts were fair 
and trade generally good. 

An exhibit of home grown grains is be- 
ing held for two weeks in the Bower City 
Implement Co. building at Janesville. All 
the grains included in the display were 
grown by members of the Rock County 
Grain Growers’ Association, under whose 
auspices it was arranged. R. T. Glassco, 
county agent, and Charles Marquart are in 
charge. 

William Bauman was re-elected president 
of the Farmers’ Feed & Fuel Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wis., at the annual meeting of the 
company’s board of directors, which was 
held last week. H. A. Runkel was elected 
vice president; Henry Wehmbhoff, secre- 
tary, and Frank Bohnsack, treasurer. Al- 
though the company finished the year with 
a substantial surplus in the treasury, no 
dividend was declared, the directors decid- 
ing to use the money in reducing the bond- 
ed indebtedness. 

Forty-six persons, including eight mem- 
bers of the Chicago club, were present at 
the second meeting of the Milwaukee Flour 
Club, which was held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
28. A resolution similar to that adopted by 
the Chicago club, asking that the federal 
government investigate the organization of 
the Continental Baking Corporation to de- 
termine whether or not federal laws have 
been transgressed was adopted. Adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws was deferred 
until a third meeting to be held some time 
in February. 

Fred Fisher of Fisher & Fallgatter, Wau- 
paca, was elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association at the an- 
nual convention of that body, which was 
held at the Hotel Pfister on Jan. 28. Other 
officers elected were: E. M. Schneider of 
the H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, 
vice president; S. C. Northrop of the Globe 


Milling Co., Watertown, Secretary-treas- 
urer; and directors: George W. Moody of 
the Weyauwega Milling Co., Weyauwega; 
William J. Grover of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee; E. C. Wright of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menominee; and H. BE, 


Pagel of the Pagel Milling Co., Stevens 
Point. 
A. S. Purves of Chicago, Harold J. Pfau 


of Indianapolis, A. Northrup and K. L, 
Burns of Watertown, Theodore Edwards 
of McFarland, George Bergim of Chilton, 
G. R. Remier of Beaver Dam, Charles Cla- 
sen of Cedarburg, George D. Craig and 
Harvey Swanton of Oconomowoc, Ronald 
Taylor of Coloma, A. H. Mintzloff of Graf- 
ton; F. Bade of Elkhart Lake, Charles 
Mann of Mayville, C. J. Meyer of Kiel, A. 
T. and H. S. Hipke of New Holstein, Ed- 
ward Bonk of Clinton, W. Kuehn of Fair- 
water, August Kroehnke of Grafton, A. W. 
Anderson of Chippewa Falls, David Rosen- 
heimer of Kawaskum, R. B. Clark of Chip- 
pewa Falls, T. P. Buckley of Waukesha, 
Mel Walker of Plainfield, A. Casler of 
Chicago, and George Hilger of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., were included among visitors at 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the past week. 


The Bay elevator, operated under lease 
by Kneisler Bros., was totally destroyed in 
a_spectacular fire on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
27. About 100,000 bushels of grain were 
in storage at the time and the total loss 
has been estimated at $250,000, fully in- 
sured. The Bay elevator was part of the 
Ladish Milling Co. group. of buildings, 
which have been idle for two years, and 
was located between an empty eight story 
mill on the west and an empty ten 
story mill on the east. Both mills were 
saved through heroic efforts of the fire- 
men, 250 of whom were present with two 
fire boats and seventeen engines, as well 
as several miscellaneous trucks. Loss of 
the elevator does not materially affect local 
storage conditions, according to officials at 
the Chamber of Commerce, who point out 
that brewery storage facilities, amounting 
to 2,940,000 bushels, are unoccupied and 
available for use. They also announced 
that plans are under way for the erection 
of two new elevators here during the pres- 
ent year. The Grain Marketing Co. has 
been storing grain in the tanks of the 
burned Milwaukee Railroad Elevator for 
many months. Plans have been under way 
for the erection of an inexpensive work 
house adjoining these storage tanks, but 
actual construction of such facilities have 
not been contracted as yet. 


Milwaukee Market Broadcast. 


Milwaukee cash grain markets are now 
being broadcast at 6 p. m. every day from 
station WSOE at 246 meters. The reports 
rank with the best given over any station 
in the United States, according to A. E. 
Bush, chairman of the radio committee. 
Most stations broadcasting at the present 
time report on but a fraction of the future 
service, according to Mr. Bush. In addi- 
tion to the grain markets New York stock 
quotations as furnished by the local office 
of the Paine Webber Company and live 
stock markets as furnished by the Milwau- 
kee Live Stock Exchange will be broadcast 
under the same arrangement. Members of 
the Chamber of Commerce radio committee 
included Harry Plumb, secretary of the 
Chamber, and Walter Holstein, Howard 
Mallon and J. L. Flanagan. The service 
was commenced on Feb, 2. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Visitors registered at the Merchants Ex- 
change during the week included E. B. 
Terry, Little Rock, Ark.; L. L. Leech, St 
Louis, and King Riddle, Gadsden, Ala. 


E. R. Gardner, Jr., has bought a mem- 
bership in the Merchants Exchange and 
entered the brokerage business for grain 
and hay, with offices in the Falls building. 

Malcolm M. McGinnis, who recently 
formed a partnership under the style of 


McGinnis-Montgomery Co., to deal in grain 
and feedstuffs, has been elected to mem- 


bership in the Merchants Exchange. He 
is in the Falls building. 
W. N. Pharr, who has been a cottom 


buyer here for a number of years under 
the style of W. N. Pharr & Co., has ac 
cepted a position with Lamson Bros., Chi- 
cago, aS manager of their cotton futures 
department. He left Saturday for his new 
place. 

The situation in oats is nearly as bad, 
although receipts have not been so heavy. | 
For the past week receipts were 165 cars 
and prices have suffered because of the 
restricted buying. Track No. 3 white were. 
quotable Saturday at 63c, but any sizable 
lots could easily be bought at less because 
of the oversupply. 

Reports from Helena, Ark., in the heart 
of the Mississippi delta in that state, say 
that purchases of seed corn thus far are 
about five times what they were a year 
ago, which indicates determination to plant. 
more to that crop. While the proportion 
for the local territory may not be that 
much, it is expected that conditions will 


' today (Jan. 31) basis delivered Texas were quotable from $9.50@10.30; good pack- 


No. 2 mixed, $1.35, while No. 3 grades sell ket was very active. 
_ at 2@38c below No. 2 values. The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
Oats. tion of Illinois will again hold its annual 
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= WHEAT 
uncuss Vf ON RUMP GRAIN Co: St. Louis: tom ST j OU! S vio 
TO ARRIVE MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD of TRADE OATS ] 9 . 
cause greatly increased planting to corn 


Be een eee nis market tor tne WH YV EE K E S&S § | Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. | | HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 


past week were 215 cars, which makes 


about 550 cars for the past three weeks. C oO M M I Ss Ss I Ch) N co. GOFFEIA CARKEIER co. & GRAIN CO. 


The result of this heavy movement and a GRAIN and FEEDING STUFF 
very disappointing outgo is that a big SHIPPERS GRAIN MERCHANTS ay é : S 
oversupply is here and tracks are gen- KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED oe 4 . z00d service to you means friendship and 
erally full, the warehouse capacity not CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills P; pare business 

being large enough for carrying big stocks. ie : ist Mo. 

With demurrage piling up, many people ANG PeRteroneees e Retry ere onee = ST. LOUIS, MO. ierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


have been making some extremely close 
rices, although without satisfactory re- ; ; 
eats thus far. One concern reports hav- having been Belshed jugs cent week, and 
ing found in the Southeast much offering Mr. Kimbell reports that his company con- 

to resell by New Orleans at prices several templates an erection of 500,000 bushels ALFALFA MEAL 
eents under what local people are asking. more capacity, making him a_ 1,250,000- 
Quotations here are more or less nominal, bushel plant to be ready for the next wheat 


‘*We Ship What We Sell”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Fine ground or Poultry Mashes our Specialty 


but are slightly better than they were. crop. THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & Grain Company 
Jan. 31, track No. 3 white corn was quot- Mr. Jule G. Smith, president of the 5 CO.; U. Sr Az Operating Brooklyn St. Elevater 
able at $1.30, No. 3 mixed at $1.27, and No. Wort Worth Elevators Co., has been elected Sales Office for the Convenience Buyers and Sellers of Corn 
3 yellow at $1.32. president of the Fort Worth Chamber of Heme Ofkce of Eastern Botees 846 Pierce Bld St. Loui 
ee Commerce, Mr. Smith is one of the most Lamar, Colo. Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. g. oul 
enterprising and prominent citizens of Fort : 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. Worth as well_as one of the best known 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. area, men an Lexar. gn enene gee 
Weather. oa) ae oe : 
Weather in Texas the past two weeks a aN ees B. ci ° I ICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 
has been very agreeable, with no extreme- orwoo ark, Correspondent. i 
“4 one orer the 3 caer: bent ep The Dominion Government has let the THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 
generally over the state e droug con- contract for an elevator to be erected at A S 
oer se on ss Gl is ape ory badly. Prince Rupert, British Columbia’s northern GRAIN, HAY and GR SS EEDS 
o far there does not seem to be any port and terminal of the Canadian Nation- FF 
material complaint about the drought, but 4] Railway. The amount of the tender was KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIEZE 


it is well known that a good rain would $222,000. 125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MQ, | 
be of material benefit LO} EEO ke SEEDS l George Bingham, local manager of the 
There has been no evidence of material q. Sate ho ur = ne sudek pas 
damage to,wheat from the freeze, and it @SKatchewan aE Cedar allevator Co. 
is not believed that any will show up later, dtl pt ae fate poo ee aes 
as the plant has seemingly stood the severe {0Orel@n trade branch o e e 
2 Board of Trade on Friday. He took for his 


weather in good shape. subject ‘“‘Some Economics of the Grain MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


Business. Trade.”’ 
Business the past two weeks has held Rapid progress is being made on the RAIN HANDLED ON COMMISSION 
up remarkably well, especially in the face eonstruction of the new “hospital elevator” BOUGHT TO ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 
of unusually heavy receipts, while in some at New Westminster. The plant will con- SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
cases the premiums, especially on wheat, sist of a very complete equipment for ST. JOSEPH 
have declined and receipts have been suffi- cleaning and drying grains. Messrs. Pen- . EXPORT 


ciently light to maintain an even basis, fold and Ryan, the owners, expect to have 
and Sai Ce hele find a ready market at the elevator in operation early in February. 
satisfactory levels. : p : 

Mills report a rather slow and indiffer- tocks of wheat are increasing here. The 


ent flour demand with very few new book- ®mount now in the elevators is 3,383,157 
ings and in some cases they are forced to Pus. against 1,200,762 same time last year. 
at cel Some | bookings in which the mer- There are 800 cars in transit to Vancouver. 


& e e 

=a ix Dro Pan ae ae The total number of cars unloaded at Van- N 

Re uetcerchaste have Det aie ge couver ee the pve ee ended Dee: 31 anso n OmmISsslo n oO @ 
F ae aka tae SA aoe oe eae was 9,521 against 9,482 same period year 

eg ee etna theG xe to ago, and the total amount of all grains (INCORPORATED) 

close down in the next few days unless received here from Aug. 1, 1924, to Jan. 


some new business appears, and flour 2. 4 1S, 820 I against 15,884,675 same pe- 

prices have advanced in line with wheat, Tl0d last season. 

and mills are now quoting at $10.30 basis —————— an 
high patent. 


Wheat. PEORIA, ILL. 


Wheat receipts the past two weeks have ne mee atte Cones pan dee 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST LOUIS 
been rather light and there has been some Oats receipts were 11 cars. Demand was it) 
decline in the premium as compared to only moderate, with No. 3 white selling at 


the export bid, but sales are steady on a 5714,c; No. 4 white, 55¥%c; No. 4 red, 55c. 


e e 
satisfactory basis and today (Jan. 31) basis ; : 
delivered Texas Group 3 or Texas common Cattle trading and receipts Saturday Consignments a Specialty 
point the following values prevail here: No. ETE st light with ts ie ae ec. 
1 soft red winter wheat, $2.25; No. 1 mixed, 3 St veal Calves were oUc lower, selling a 
75% red, $2.29; No. 1 dark hard, $2.15; No. $13.50 .down. Write us for full information on St. Louls Marketa 


1 hard, $2.13. Country shipments of wheat Farlow of Bloomington, secretary. 
t=) ’ 


have been very light and very little is On Tuesday night, Feb. 10, there will be 
moving, so all receipts here of country a banquet, part of the entertainment for 
wheat find a ready demand. which will be provided by the C. & A. 
Corn. chorus of Springfield. On Wednesday there 
Receipts of corn as well as shipments ig be a Sia erage ae at night as well Head of the Lakes 
from the country have been very heavy ®S 'WO CNPeR ea VERE CE Ieic : aa: . 
the past two weeks and it would appear Hogs at the local yards were active and Feed & Milling Grain 
that the demand for the time being is fair- steady, with best butchers selling at $11, 
ly well satisfied, as prices are not so high, with bulk of 190 to 240 average, $10.75@ 


based on the option, as previously, and 10.90. Hogs averaging 140 to 170 pounds 


Group 1 points the following values prevail ers, $10@10.25; good light hogs sold up to 
here: No. 2 white and yellow corn, $1.40; $10.75. Receipts were 2,500 head and mar- 


utuue FE E DM ATE H | ALS wu. 


Elevator By-Products 


4 = : venti i -eoria between Feb. 10th 
Oat receipts have been rather light and CoMvention in Peoria ; 
the pie a has declined and aes dia and Peper snes ive: Ragman. a 1,000 FANCY OATS A EN F. STARKEY 
mot show. an advance of the option as there Members and others interested will meet BARLE r 
are several cars on track here that the @t the Jefferson hotel. The association is Dé Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
owners have been forced to sacrifice to made ee farmers bib aL eT SOSOperative RYE 
unload, and today (Jan. 31) No. 3 white eee” ee = Fats he! ae ae FEED WHEAT rll NCNM 
- oats are worth, delivered Group 1, from 5 ' ss ‘ 
pe BPs ae me while March shipments will Corn receipts the past week were con- MILL OATS 
bring “oc. sidered liberal, although the most of ar- 
Milo and Kafir. rivals were from the Northwest. Very lit- SCREENINGS Barn 
Milo < on ipts Len steady tle Illinois corn was on market here. Prices =A C 
and. commtry ‘shipments likeral with aime were duoted te lower, to. 1e higher, with €s-ames Company 
demand sufficient to absorb these hal hola the demand limited. The session was slow. 2 B 
values at a steady basis, and there seems L0Cal consumers were fairly good buyers. Grain Merchants 
to be a strong tone to the cash value on yee ede tries Noe ee rene: DULUTH, MINN. 
sorghums i is rket. ay as ee 5 See re bie ae 3 Be 
orca: acne ae Gone ea No. 4 yellow, $1.18%4@1.18%; sample, $1.02 Please Ask for Samples and Quotations DULUTH and NEW YOR K 
No. 3 yellow milo is worth $2.20@2.23; No. @1.04; No. 6 mixed, $1.06, sample yellow, 
i $ or better kafir, $2.05@2.08, which would $1.05; sample aero eles : NS 
be equal to 5c a hundred less Group 1. Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
Mill Feeds for week ending Jan. 31, as compared with WINNIPEG. ropean countries but Spain in the mar- 
f s 1 same week last year, as reported by Peoria SH seiweqsh ket for wheat and ffour bullish views do 
Me ys li ee : sated Board of Trade: aon iy bea ae a appear to have foundation in fact. 
> ¢ demand Ww > 5 e past wee as probably been a rec- reek : 

i le F ae : eceipts— 1925. Le Pas nae ] bly been a rec The week end has witnessed < arke 
eee 1 ox28, mills selling gray shorts at wreat)..-....ccesesse. 44.400 ord one for activity and. excitement in the’ revival of business in the ecuree une 
$2.05, and Texas millrun bran $1.75, basis (Ohpat cccttttss 678.750 grain trade. New high records were reg- On Friday oats and barley were active 
delivered Texas common or Group 3 points. Oats “Seen ee 335000 istered, Monday mbucsdayennd me Wednesiay = and stronc and barleiw séorad aecanantines 

3 Oats -jeehke auastece dt tales 335, but on Thursday” the’ market which hed and strong and barley scored a sensational 
Cane Seed. Barley” ea:ceeeorce ste ae 28,000 ye urseay the market which had advance. There continues to be a live ex- 
C ner se 4 } r x, become decidedly top heavy took a tumble port demand for barley and short covering 
steady with indifferent onan D and vices 1,089,150 572,250 and the long foretold break took place. on the advance no doubt accentuated a 
s rs J . s ¢ € . es »VOd,10VU 71 o,400 fe Mic ire c es : ato j « af Ac A « 
have been erratic with some stronger tone Shipments— 1925. 1924. The decline from about $2.20 to $2.10 tight market with very little offering. If 
the past few days and slightly higher Wheat ......:......... 33,600 16,800 shook out a raft of weakly held long wheat the demand existing for rye is correctly 
mrices and today (Jan. 31), basis delivered Corn ......ssecsseseees 518,950 330,650 but did not shake the bigger holders, who reported there should be good prices re- 
iexas Common point or Group: 3, red top Oats .....esecescenvonse 303,000 230,400 have long lines from $2.30 up. On Friday lized for the small balance of the crop yet 
Cane seed. sound, fertile, is selling around Rye ............-sseee- Ah ae the market made a good recovery and the !" the country. 
$2.20 per hundred weight. Barley. 2... asmes asmestien 25,200 22,400 buying was of excellent character. The The trade is inclined to be very cautious 
The Kimbell mill addition of 5,000 bus. = European situation is regarded as the ba- on taking on commitments on either side 
to its elevator here, is a new construction, 911,950 600,250 sis of bull sentiment. With all the Eu- of the market under present conditions, 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211- 


219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 
Eehe GALES 

H. H. LOBDEL 
G. E. BOOTH 
H; J; ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
Jr A] WHITE 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
0 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J.C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
oRres 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


brought in a 
from desir- 
almost at times 
being made by 


but continued advances have 
speculative element that is far 
able. Efforts to curb the 
mad rush to buy wheat are 
demanding very wide margins. But at any 
time a flood of stop loss orders may be 
cause of fluctuations that give rise to much 
ignorant and malicious criticism of the 
grain exchange and grain trade. 

in 
oft 
the 


Flour prices have advanced 
sympathy with wheat and an 
le a loaf on bread is expected with 
beginning of the month. ‘This will not 
hurt anybody to speak of, but gives the 
labor agitators something to mouth about 
and they will make the most of it. There 
is no doubt but what higher prices have 


sharply 
advance 
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CONSOLIDATED 
ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


Railroad Claim Adjusters 
ASSOCIATION BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Charges 333% of the amount 
collected, plus the cost of start- 
ing suit. No charge if nothing 
collected. 


Handling more than 
claims annually. 


10,000 


stopped the farmers’ friends from giving 
vent to their usual line of chatter while 
it lets loose a flood of nonsense from other 
quarters. 


Receipts are dwindling, as may be ex- 
pected, with the severe weather ee, 
At the same time wheat and in fact all 


grains yet in farmers’ hands are very firm- 

2 held. Farmers here are never inclined 
to sell on a rising market. Some of them 
who sold their cash wheat early in the 
season are holders of futures with very 
large paper profits. These people will not 
be easily scared and are thoroughly con- 
pinesd that wheat is on the road to $2.50 
before July 1. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. increased 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 


its 


Frank L. Carey, president of the Chicago 
3oard of Trade, was a recent visitor in 
the city. 


Dana McMillan of the 
of Washburn Crosby Co., 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Gopher Feed & Grain Co., which 
will specialize in screenings and mill oats, 


wheat department 
has gone on trip 


has opened an office at 318 Flour Ex— 
change, Minneapolis. 
T. J. Cassidy, who has been manager of 


the Chamber of Commerce department of, 
Chas. E. Lewis & Co., has become a mem-— 
ber of the firm. He is being succeeded in 
the Chamber by H. H. Walters. 


ST. LOUIS: 
W. C. Howland, Correspondent. 


The board of directors of the Merchants 
Exchange has authorized the secretary to 
purchase and cancel 50 certificates of mem- 
bership when presented during. this year, 
in the sum of $225 dues paid in full, which 
will net $100 to the owners. 

Quite a number of Illinois and Missouri 
grain men looked in on the meeting of the 
millers on Jan. 28. The ‘new officers of 
this combined organization are: W. C. 
Kisenmayer, E. W. Kidder, O. F. Kelly, 
Killian Coerver and J. L. Grigg. 


Charles Rippin New Secretary. 


Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner for 
the Merchants Exchange, who has been 
appointed secretary and traffic commis- 
sioner, assumed his new duties last Mon- 
day. He succeeds Eugene Smith as secre- 
tary, the latter having asked to be relieved 
of the secretarial duties on account of his 
health. Mr. Smith will become building 
manager. E. P. Costello will be made as- 
sistant traffic commissioner. 

Mr. Rippin, prior to his connection with 
the exchange in 1912, was general agent of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad at St. Louis 
and Memphis, Tenn., and was for many 
years connected with the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad and Seaboard Air Line. He has 
also served as president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League for the past two 
years and is at the present time chairman 
of the Traffic Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. 

Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat. Corn. 
Jan, 31.1,811.999 1,568,497 34 
1924 .1,323,75 803/903 47 


323,759 
Prine ipal eentieees 


Rye. 


21,5383 


16,711 


Bly. 


1,013 


No. 1 red wheat 

No. 2 red wheat 

INOS E*nard. wes eh ete nts 

Ne. 2 bard “Seis 

OSAZECOIN oc octe etme 

Noo Bowhité” Wtaenwsec 

INO, "ZR eCHROW 6 ett aces a 

MOGs 200ats iia: valiees x. + 2,292 

INO: 2aw hittin ents «a. % 105,400 

ING, Ooew ICO islets se oc 124,622 2,097 
ING. 2Erye’  hrieeeece 15,323 9,640 


Receipts and Shipments. 


Week Since Same 

Jan. 31, Jan/1, time, 

Receipts 1925. 1925 1924. 
HIOUTs | DDISe ewe 124,390 4 477,6 50 
Wheat, bu. o.sme- 898,444 3,5 2,028,457 
ASIDE) £0 Wien Brees 630,000 3,3 5,104, 400 
Oats, bu. ... 1,078,000 4,568,000 3,302,000 
RYO. GDU: chien PORTALS, avaiele jes 3,900 26.000 
Barley, bu. 48,000 113,600 110,400 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


The Rookery Bidg., Chicage 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading cities 
i> this country. 


Millfeed:, xi: 0ueet 29,230 154,540 43,380 
Mixed feeds 12,290 62,280 93,450 
Hay, local «2 fies 3,156 11,700 9,684 
May, thrust 2,340 8,520 4,188 
Shipments— 
Flour, bbls. 65,650 560,940 
Wheat, bu. 926,980 1,614,430 
Corn, ‘bu. ads.aee ,258,030 3'259°750 
Oata, bu... ames il 415°740 2,639,130 
RVC oa. C6) spe ee 1,200 20,870 
Barley. bu. 26,190 31,570 
Millfeed > ...cfe. cee 54,710 120,810 
Mixed feeds 836,690 807,530 
Hay, tons. Jaca 6,255 5,640 
DENVER, COLO. 
F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 

Receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were 245 cars. 

Robert N. Peek, flour broker at Little 
tock, Ark., has been in Denver for the 
past week on business. 

E. H. Markham of Mead, Colo., was in 


some of his affairs. 


Webber Flour Mills, 
stopped in Denver 


Denver looking after 
John Webber of the 
Salina, Kans., recently 
on his way to the coast. 


CHICAGO. 


The Board of Trade memberships of Ar- 
thur Meeker and Lester Armour have been 
sold. 

Jake Schreiner, 
back on the floor 
iterranean trip. 

Cc. B. Seay of the Consolidated Feed & 
Grain Co. ot Buffalo, N. Y., was a recent 
visitor with the Chicago feed trade. 

The Calumet Yeast & Grain Products 
Co. of 100th St. and Avenue N, South 
Chicago, with a capital of $50,000, has been 
incorporated. 

Among recent 


rye specialist, is 
an enjoyable Med- 


the 
after 


visitors to the market 


were Wm. L. Hensley of McDonnell & Co., 
San Francisco, and F. C. Hoose, of thé 
Norris Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Westervelt, sales manager of the 


National Cottonseed Products Co. of Mem— 
phis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor last 
week, calling on the trade in the interests 
of ecttonseed oil and cottonseed meal. 

W. H. Colvin & Co. announce that, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, their grain department will be 
under the management of George H. Tan- 
ner, Who during the past year has been 
their representative on the exchange floor. 

During these active grain markets and 
spreading operations, there is more inter= 
est in the time of opening and closing at 
Liverpool and Buenos Aires. The trade is 
well informed on time differences in the 
United States and Canada and now there 
seems to be a considerable volume of recip= 
rocal business with exchanges in other 
countries. Import duties on grain and 
grain products are exciting more attention 


than normally. 

After Feb. 15 the Board of Trade is to be 
without the valuable services of Samuel P. 
Arnot, executive vice president the past 
year. In commenting on Mr. Arnot’s re= 
tirement, Acting President Lewis, in the 
absence of Mr. Carey, stated the action 
was wholly voluntary on the part of Mr 
Arnot and was in the interest of his pri- 
vate affairs. The officers and directors 
accept the declination of Mr. Arnot with 
much regret, they having unanimously re= 
quested him to accept reappointment. 

Trade Opinion. 

A general feeling in the trade by thé 
conservative commission houses is that 
wheat has had advance enough for the 
time being. Due to lack of space in reg 

* ular elevators there is talk of a possibility 


of carlot deliveries on regular January 
contract within the. next few days. The 
report that 60,000 bushels of Canadian oats 
had been worked for export and that stocks 
of Canadian oats are well cleaned up in= 
duced covering by shorts and heavy buying? 
by local speculators in the hope that event= 
ually Europe will have to come to this 
country for her supply of oats.—Pope & 
Eekhardt Co. 

There has been very heavy profit-taking 
on all advances in wheat and although this 
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|has given the market occasional setbacks 
| the action shows that buying power, espe- 
| cially on breaks, has not been lacking. 
| With the market fluctuating very rapidly 
|in -either direction, and especially as the 
| price has advanced constantly without any 
materially declines, it is indeed very diffi- 
eult to express an opinion. At least pre- 
|dictions of $2 wheat have come true and 
|undoubtedly this price invites profit-taking 
| by, those who have held in anticipation of 
/this figure. The general character of the 
lnews has been bullish, although there have 
/been no new developments in the situation. 
|Europe was reported actively competing 
for the world’s surplus and it is particu- 
‘larly notable that former exporting coun- 
\tries are buying wheat. Among these Rus- 
\sia is perhaps leading. It was also said 
that Hungary had removed the import 
‘duty on wheat and rye up to April 30 of 
|this year. Corn has had a _ bad break, 
which was pronounced when wheat showed 
la weak undertone. The weakness in cash 
lcorn at times was the dominating feature. 
\Oats are not showing any independent 
istrength. They follow the leading cereal 
\to a certain extent, with a more marked 
tendency toward weakness when wheat and 
‘corn reacted and the most discouraging 
feature in the situation is the enormous 
visible supply.—Bartlett-Frazier Co. 


| The wheat market during the past week 
laas been spectacular and the volume of 
trading the heaviest on record. On one 
\lay, the 28th, transactions amounted to 
'111,827,000 bushels, when May delivery 
jreached $2.05%, an advance of over 25c 
since the first of the month. Winnipeg 
was the leader in the sharp upturn, but 
she advance was _ world-wide. Notwith- 
\standing the reduction of 12 per cent in the 
size of the world crop as compared with 
he preceding season, and _ the _ liberal 
|novement to date, there is no evidence of 
lany material accumulation, indicating that 
he consumption .during the first. six 
months of the season has not been reduced 
proportionately to the reduction of.the sea- 
json’s supplies. Foreign countries are com- 
peting with each other for the remaining 
supplies. In this country primary move- 
‘nent continues in liberal proportion, but 
{he wheat is disappearing as indicated by 
the visible stocks decreasing more rapidly 
han a year ago. The corn market de- 
lined about 6c from the _ high levels 
eached on Jan. 19 to Tuesday of this week 
\jvhen the market again turned upward. 
\°he movement to market for several weeks 
\vas fairly liberal, considering the size of 
|he crop, but this week the receipts have 
\lackened. The oats market has been dull 
‘or many weeks, but increased interest was 
|leveloped this week, which advanced the 
price several cents. Visible stocks have 
heen growing larger and larger, reaching 
early 75,000,000 bushels this week, com- 
pared with 18,000,000 a year ago, and the 
primary movement has continued liberal. 
‘he increased optimism of the past few 
jlays was influenced by .intimations of an 
|xport outlet.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 


|GRAIN GRADING SCHOOL IN 
| BUFFALO. 


| Practical instruction in grain grading 
vill be given in classes by Willis B. 
Joombs, federal grain supervisor at Buf- 
alo, N. Y., and Patrick D. Connors, 
jhief grain inspector, Buffalo Corn Ex- 
hange, who comprise the teaching staff. 
|\“he school was opened recently in room 
'24, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
nd classes will be conducted in the 
\rading of wheat, corn, oats, rye, and 
rain sorghums. The fee for one course 
3 $25, and for the three courses, $50. 
“he aim of the school is to furnish in- 
truction that will be of special interest 
9 the grain trade of Buffalo. It is the 
elief of those behind the course that 
lany members of the trade are inter- 
sted only in the grading of one or two 
rains, and the school will be conducted 
ith this in mind, separate course being 
ffered this winter so that student may 
pend the entire time on the grains that 
e desires to study. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 27.] 
Carbury, N. D.—A new dump and 
manlift has been installed by the Car- 
bury Farms Elevator Co. Further im- 
provements will be made later on. 


Christine, N. D.—The Christine Co- 
Operative Marketing Ass’n are planning 
the purchase of the Christine Equity 
Codperative Exch. elevator now in the 
receiver’s hands. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The state owned 
and operated elevator has come within 
$1,627.15 of paying all charges, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by B. L. Sim- 
mons who is in charge. For the last 
nine months in 1924, the plant made a 
total operating profit of $45,614.10. 


OHIO. 


Lucasville, O.—A three and one half 
ton Mack truck has been purchased by 
the Zeisler Grain Co. 

Washington, O.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Washington Milling Co., the 
same board of directors was elected 


and no change in the reorganization 
made. 
Butler, O.—At the second annual 


meeting of the Butler Codp. Elevator 
Co., the report showed a gain of $8,- 
651.24 in 1924 over the volume done 
the first year. Charles Taylor is man- 
ager. Directors elected are: F. E. Cole, 
J. A. Recker, Jacob Friday, Marion S. 
Laribee and M. C. Kerr. 

Bascom, O.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Bascom Hlevator & Supply Co.: W. 
C. Fundom was elected a director and 
J. Clouse and O. EK. King were re-elected 
to the board. W. F. Greeger was re- 
elected by the board of directors and 
L. B. Summers was re-elected secretary. 
A 6 per cent dividend on all stock was 
declared. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Muthall, Okla.—Fire destroyed the 
elevator of the Mulhall Codperative 
Grain Co. 


Venita, Okla.—The O’Bannon Mill & 
Elevator Co. is now being operated 
under the name of the Baxter Mill and 
Elevator. 

Granite, Okla.—The Farmers Feed & 
Grain Co. has chartered with $10,000 
capital by O. M. Hayes, Windle and J. 
Ff. KruskKa. 

Tulsa, Okla.—The Central West Flour 
& Feed Co. has chartered with $7,500 


capital by Bess Carrington, E. V. 
Keoney and J. N. Keeney, all of 
Checotah. 

Forgan, Okla.—The Choctaw Grain 


Co. of Oklahoma City has taken over 
the Farmers Mill & Elevator Co. and 
the F. H. Schlicht Grain Co. The man- 
agement will remain the same. 


Hominy, Okla.—The business done by 
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the elevator at Hominy amounts to 
more than $50,000 more than in 1923. 
The Hominy Grain Co. operates five 
elevators in the state, having recently 
added one at Nowata. 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The new elevator 
of J. R. Hale & Sons, which is now be- 
ing erected, will be completed some- 
time about the first of March. 

Bradley, Tenn.—The Bradley Milling 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000 by D. B. Bradley, Bessie H. 
Brown, Lucy D. Tibbs and Andrew 
Bradley. 

Clarksville, Tenn.—The Dixie Mills 
Co. plan on erecting a 30,000 bushel 
capacity concrete elevator next Spring. 
At a recent meeting, 8 per cent divi- 
dend was declared and it was decided 
to increase the capital stock from $50- 
000 to $75,000. J. H. Winters was re- 
elected pres.; and general mgr.; L. E. 
Ladd and A. B. Cherry, vice-pres.; and 
Ralph L. Winters, sec’y-treas. T. J. 
Banyham will succeed Harl Webb on 
the board of directors. 


TEXAS. 

Liberty, Tex.—The Liberty Grain Co. 
has chartered with $3,000 by B. H. Car- 
ter, W. F. Andrews and H. L. McGuire. 

Shreveport, Tex.—Frank Davis and 
associated will erect and operate a 
large mill and elevator here, involving 
an investment of over $200,000. 

Houston, Tex.—It was decided by the 
port commission to start with the work 
of laying railroad tracks to the site of 
the proposed $1,000,000 grain elevator 
on the Houston ship channel. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Wash—Herman Jeub has 
opened a brokerage of ice here: 


Chehallis, Wash.—C. W. Smith has 


CORN WANTED 


Track, Rockford, Iil. 


Chicago Grain Products Co. 
Chicago, III. 


139 N. Clark St. 


been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of the Seattle branch of the Sperry 
Flour Mills Co. 


WISCONSIN. 

Luck, Wis.—Fire destroyed the Wil- 
liam Lindgren feed and saw mill at 
Trade River. 

Genoa, Wis.—Thomas Latimer & Sons 
recently sold to Tranax Bros. their 
flour and feed mill. 

Madison, Wis.—Joseph W. Connor of 
Brule, was re-appointed on the grain 
and warehouse commission. 

Stanley, Wis.—The Burns Prod. Co.’s 
grist mill, stock of feed, etc. has been 
purchased by E. J. Crance of Chippewa 
Falls. 

Waupun, Wis.—The following officers 
were elected at a meeting of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co.: Pres., J. W. Kastein.; 
vice pres., W. D. Pattee; sec’y, Arthur 


H. Miller; treas., A. F. Schultz and 
manager, Charles Nummedor. 
Brandon, Wis.—H. J. Liner was 


elected president of the Brandon Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. for 1925. Other of- 
ficers elected were: C. A. Gauger, vice 
pres.; EH. F. Young, sec’y; J. W. Foster, 
treas. Secretary’s report showed a 10 
per cent dividend had been declared. 


—_-~ 


Further advice but still of an indefi- 
nite character comes from the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. of Minneapolis rela- 
tive to the erection of a large elevator 
and mill in Chicago. 
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ALABAMA. 
Albany, Ala.—The Twin City Whole- 


& Grain Co. has completed 
new building. It has a 
floor space of 5,000 sq. ft. and is so sit- 
uated that it may be enlarged when 
business demands it. 


sale Feed 
their modern 


ARKANSAS. 

Yocum, Ark.—Fire totally destroyed 
the mill of the Yocum Milling Co. 

Warren, Ark.—The newly organized 
Warren Flour & Feed Co. is now man- 
aged by J. D. Harrison. 

Stuttgart, Ark.—Troy Watkins of this 
city and A. G. Christenson of Pine Bluff 
has purchased the Gran Prairie Com- 
mission Co., formerly owned by N. M. 
Hoover. 

Lonoke, Ark.—The feed store, for- 
merly owned in partnership by W. E. 
Wheat and L..C. Patton, will now be 
run by W. E. Wheat individually, Mr. 
Wheat having bought out Mr. Patton. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Huffine & Co., for- 
merly of Kansas City, Mo., will erect a 
modern elevator on a site in the new 
Central Manufacturing District. 


CANADA. 

St. Boniface, Man. — The Red River 
Grain Co., Ltd., with H. Kavener in 
charge, has been organized to deal in 
grain, feed, buckwheat flour, ete. 

Parkland, Alta.—Fire destroyed the 
Bawlf Grain Co.’s elevator causing a 
loss of $20,000. Insurance was carried. 


About 8,000 bushels of grain was 
burned. 
Vancouver, B. C.— The Vancouver 


Mig. & Grain Co., now under control of 
Spillers, Ltd., are contemplating addi- 
tional grain cleaning machinery and 
equipment at a cost of $14,000. 


COLORADO. 
Padronia, Colo.—The Western Wheat 
Co. of Sterling has purchased the eleva- 
tor here owned by F. L. Green. 


IDAHO. 

Jerome, Ida.—The Fike Elevator here 
has been taken over by the Farmers’ 
Grain & Milling Co. W. A. Randolph is 
manager. 

Hansen, Ida.—Jesse Reynolds, an em- 
ployee of the Farmers’ Grain & Milling 
Co. here, was pinned under a sack of 


beans, injuring his chest, thigh and 
foot. 
ILLINOIS. 
Tolono, I!l.—The Central Elevator 


here, formerly owned by J. A. Creamer, 
has been purchased by C. A. Zelle, who 
is now operating same. 


Byron, Ill—The Farmers’ Grain Co. 
offered their property on the C. G. W. 
right of way at auction Jan. 31, fol- 


lowing their decision to discontinue bus- 
iness. 

Aledo, Ill. — Report of the Farmers’ 
Grain & Coal Co. shows that in two 
years an increase of 80 per cent has 
been made, under the management of 
Frank Terrey. 

Roseville, IIl—The annual report of 
the Farmers’ Grain Co. shows the com- 
pany to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, last year’s business having beén 
very prosperous. The following direc- 
tors were elected: G. F. Meacham, W. 
V. D. Moore, George Gossett, Arthur 
Taylor and High Kirkpatrick. 
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Pana, IIl.—Roy Schaper and family of 
Nokomis, Ill., will move here at an early 
date to reside. Mr. Schaper is a mem- 
ber of the flour and feed firm, Barns- 
table & Schaper. 

New Windsor, II!|.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Rivoli Grain Co. was held 
recently at which the presiding officers 
were all re-elected for the coming year 
and a7 per cent dividend was declared. 


Fairbury, !!|—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the Big Four Hlevator owned 
by William L. Dunn of Essex, together 
with five hundred bushels of oats. Some 
insurance on the building was carried. 


Plymouth, II]—The Plymouth Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., managed by Tom At- 
yeo, has purchased the Old Hotel Cut- 
ler property. They are badly in need of 
more storage room for feed, flour, seed, 
etc. 

Cullom, IIl.—At the annual meeting of 
the Cullom Codperative Grain Co., the 
directors were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of Charles Jewkes taking the 
place of John Riebe. A dividend of 6 
per cent was declared. 

Astoria, Ill—A meeting of the reor- 
ganized Farmers’ Grain & Service Co. 
was held recently to complete the re- 
financing of the company. They are 
now in a position to do a complete grain 
business and solicit the patronage of 
their former customers. 


Clinton, IIl.—At the annual meeting 
of the Dewitt County Codperative Grain 
Co., the following officers were re-elect- 
ed: Charles Walker, president; M. M. 
Luttrell, vice-president; C. M. Hartsock, 
treasurer; Rolla T. Ingham, secretary; 
Adolph Cobb and Rolla Ingham, direc- 
tors. 

Eureka, Ill—The Cruger Elevator Co. 
held its annual meeting recently, elect- 
ing the following officers: W. H. Smith, 
president; John Blumenshine, vice-pres- 
ident; F. H. Kaufman, secretary; W. E. 
Bradle, treasurer; J. W. Dorward, man- 
ager. F. H. Kaufman and W. H. Smith, 
directors. 


Plano, Ill—The Plang Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Grain Co. held their annual 
meeting here, and reported a large and 
profitable business for 1924. Since or- 
ganization three years ago, their offi- 
cers have been: John H. Burnham, 
president; James F. McCarthy, vice- 
president; L. A. Sears, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. 

Clinton, Ill—The officers of the De- 
Witt County Cooperative Grain Co. 
were re-elected at their annual meet- 
ing, as follows: President, Charles 
Walker; vice-president, N. W. Luttrell; 
treasurer, C. M. Hartsock; secretary, 
Rolla T. Ingham; directors, Rolla T. 
Ingham and Adolph Cobb. A seven per 
cent dividend was declared. 

Belleville, IIl—Manager F. A. Wal- 
tons’ report disclosed a very success- 
ful year’s work for the Belleville Coop- 
erative Grain Co., at the annual meeting 
held recently. The directors were re- 


elected. Officers are: W. J. Miller of 
Turkey Hill, president; Wm. F. Keck 
of St. Clair township, vice-president, 


and Sherman Stookey of Stookey town- 
ship, secretary. 

Stronghurst, IIl—The stockholders of 
the Stronghurst Grain & Mdse. Co. held 
their annual meeting, and elected the 
following directors: O. J. Sanderson, C. 
EK. Peasley and C. F. Heisler. Officers 
elected: O. J. Sanderson, president; C. 
H. Curry and W. W. Ross, vice-presi- 
dents; C. R. A. Marshall, secretary; and 
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Acme Hay & Mill-Feed Co, 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and”Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
223 Pearl St. SIOUX CITY, 10WA 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 
Buyers end Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 

KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
ig ome, now in Millfeeds and 
hicken Wheat. 
Members: ae Dealers’ Nat’]l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Glenn Marshall, manager. A 7 per cent 
dividend was declared; 138 cars were 
shipped from the Stronghurst and De- 
corra stations. 

Brighton, II|—An annual dividend of 
6 per cent upon the capital stock was 
paid the Brighton Farmers’ Cooperative 
Elevator Co. Two new directors were 
elected at the stockholders’ meeting: 
C. C. Schmidt and W. S. Reader. The 
other directors are: P. A. Haycraft, 
T. L. Strohbeck, Jas. Root, Otto L. Oer- 
tel and C. A. Hilliard. The old officers 
re-elected are: President, P. A. Hay- 
craft; vice-president, C. A. Hilliard; sec- 
retary, James Root; treasurer, T. L. 
Strohbeck, and manager, J. H. Hauter. 


INDIANA. 


Scottsburg, Ind.—A custom grinder is 
being contemplated by C. C. Wells. 


Mt. Carmel, Ind.—A 10-ton Howe scale 
has just been installed: by E. R. Snyder 
here. 

Bunker Hill, Ind.—William Crowder, 
grain dealer here, died at his home re- 
cently. 


New Palestine, Ind.—H. E. Waltz has 
installed a feed grinder with 5 tons an 
hour capacity. ; 

Cambridge City, Ind.—The Imperial 
Mills will install a 20-22 inch attrition 
unit and feed mixing equipment. 

South Bend, Ind.—Following the hear- 
ing of the Wesley Miller Flour & Feed 
Store’s petition for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, Thad M. Talcott was appointed 
a trustee to carry on the business. 


Logansport, Ind.—Harry McDowell 
was re-elected president of the board of 
directors of the Logansport Elevator 
Co.; John H. Miller, vice-president, and 
Quincy Palmer, secretary-treasurer, 

Flora, Ind.—Hugh McCorkle is now 
sole owner of the McCorkle Bros. & 
Riley Grain Elevator here. His part- 
ners were EH. B. McCorkle and L. C. 
Riley, both of Thorntown, where they 
are engaged in the grain business. 

Veedersburg, Ind.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. held their annual meeting 
recently at which the following officers 
were elected: President, Walter Cook; 
secretary, Edward Greenley. The direc- 
tors include William Van Deventer, By- 
ron Myers, Edward Greenley, W. A. 
Marquess, Daniel Carpenter and Clifford 
A. Cade. 


IOWA. 
Stout, la.—The Stout elevator 
larging this office. 
Gravity, la—L. G. Blakeslee, 


and live stock dealer here, 
cently. 


Rake, la.—Fire, caused from an ex- 
ploded gasoline engine, destroyed the 
elevator here. 

Farragut, la—Ray Cox is sueccceeded 
as manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. by Frank Alen. 

Pomeroy, la.—A new elevator will be 
erected by the Codperative Grain Co., 
work to start in the spring. 

Stockton, la.—At the annual meeting 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: EB mil Paar- 


is en- 


grain 
died re- 
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man, manager; Fritz Belter, secretar 
and Henry Springmeier, president. 


Bedford, la.—The Farmers’ Union EB 
evator Go. has installed a new J. 1] 
“Humdinger” feed grinder and a 30-h, 
electric motor to operate it. 


Ft. Dodge, la. — The Iowa branch 
Northrup, King & Co. will be reopene 
at their former location in the Whit 
Transfer & Storage Bldg. J. A. Shelto. 
manager. 

Davenport, la—The Kellogg Co. he 
completed repairs on the Purity Oat 
plant, which they purchased, and th 
plant is now open for shipments. Th 
sale price was $240,000. 


Sioux City, la—The Terminal Grai 
Corp. has voted to reduce its capit 
stock 50 per cent, for the reason thé 
the concern is in a prosperous conditio 
and there will be no need of addition: 
funds. | 

Osage, la.—The Osage Coop. Grain | 
Supply Co. elevator was damaged t 
some extent by fire thought to hay 
originated from elevating motor becon 
ing overheated. The building was fu 
of oats which were damaged somewhé 
by water. 

Shellsburg, la.~—The Shellsburg Grai 
& Lumber Co. declared a 4 per cent di 
idend at the annual meeting held r 
cently. Over seventeen cars of grai 
were shipped during the year. Office) 
elected were: J. F. Robbins, president 
Joe Alden, vice-president; Herbert Die! 
inson, secretary, and A. K. Rife, trea 
urer. Hober Sheeley was re-electe 
manager of the elevator. 


KANSAS. 

Viliets, Kans.—The refinancing of th 
Farmers’ Union Elevator here is bein 
contemplated. 

Baldwin, Kans.—The Douglas Count 
Farmers’ Coop. Ass’n are planning 0 
installing a dump soon. 


Bazine, Kans.—Geo. S. Stullken ¢0) 
templates erecting a 10,000 bushel el 
vator for the coming harvest. 


Marietta, Kans.—The contract for tb 
new elevator to be built by the Marietl 
Stock & Grain Co. will be let soon. 


Hutchinson, Kans. — The Farmer 
Coéperative Grain Dealers’ Ass’n Wi 
hold its annual meeting here Feb. 25, | 


Seneca, Kans.—At the annual meetin 
of the stockholders of the Farmers’ El 
vator Co., Ed. Becker was elected pres 
dent. 

Centralia, Kans.—C. E. Drumm Wi 
erect a new modern elevator on the sil 
of the one totally destroyed by fire la) 
November. The approximate cost 4 
be from $8,000 to $10,000. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
in Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 
Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - - - PA. 


GRAIN, 
Car Loads Only 


HAY, 


BSTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Recetsers and Shipper» 
STRAW AND FEED 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Pittabureh, Pa. 


“All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
! Branch Office: 115 Mayro Bldg., Utica, N. Y, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. | 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


KENTUCKY. 

Ashland, Ky.—W. EH. Johnson is ac- 
ively managing the Poage Mlg. Co., 
1aving acquired an interest therein. 

Glasgow, Ky.—The Morrison Mlg. Co. 
iave incorporated by C. and H. C. Mor- 
vison, et al., with a capital of $20,000. 

Richmond, Ky.—The Parks Milling 
Yo. has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
WW. D. Parks, Millard Parks, and W. K. 
Price. 

Stephensport, Ky.—The Stephensport 
Miling Co., owned and operated by J. B. 
Lawler, has been operating for several 
veeks. It was erected at a cost of $14,- 
100 with a capacity of 50 barrels a day. 
30th flour and corn meal are being 
urned out. 


; LOUISIANA. 

Shreveport, La. — The Lawhon Co. 
jave changed their name to Lawhon 
Strube Co., having taken into partner- 
‘hip, W. H. Strube, who, for many years 
vast has been general manager of Fos- 
jer & Glassell Co. here. 


MICHIGAN. 


_ Owosso, Mich.—Fire destroyed the el- 
svator of the Isbell Wholesale Stores. 
Oakley, Mich.—The following officers 
vere elected at the recent meeting of 
he Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co.: 
iV. H. Dearman, president; Fred Canze, 
rice-president; Earl Parshall, secre- 
lary; A. W. Miller, treasurer. 
| Watervliet, Mich.—The directors of 
jhe Watervliet Milling Co. were re-elect- 
pd: EF. M. Sterner, Theron Forbes, 
‘rank Danneffel, E. N. Matrau, C. D. 
tates, F. W. Emerson, Wilkes Harris, 
‘red Scheid, Francis Case. The fol- 
‘owing officers were elected:. F. M. 
jterner, president; C. D. Yates, vice- 
resident; F. W. Emerson, secretary 
nd treasurer. 


MINNESOTA. 

Wheaton, Minn.—The M. E. Lindquist 
‘rain elevator has been purchased by 
7, A. Doderberg. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—A large modern 
levator replacing the one destroyed by 


fire recently, is announced by Edward 
F. Berkner. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—On Feb. 3, 4 and 5, 
a seed show will be held here and also 
the Central Minnesota Poultry Ass’n 
will hold its annual exhibit. 


Clinton, Minn.—The Barney Folkens 
feed mill has been taken over by Wm. 
Wieman, who will install a new mill 
and other improvements for the grind- 
ing of corn, buckwheat, rye, graham, 
etc. 

Rushford, Minn.—No change was 
made in the personnel of the officers of 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co. 
for the coming year. George Huebline 
is president and Gerhard Byholt, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

New Ulm, Minn.—The following offi- 
cers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the New Ulm Roller Mill: E. H. 
Retzlaff, president; A. Schulke, vice- 
president; L. A. Fritsche, treasurer; 
and H. W. Bond, secretary; Richard 
Swartz, manager. 

Worthington, Minn.—The final adjust- 
ment of fire loss sustained by the Hu- 
miston and St. John Elevator Co. has 
been made, whereby the _ Tri-State 
Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. grants them $25,010, the full amount 
of insurance carried. 


ie MISSOURI. 
Palmyra, Mo.—The Peoples Milling 


Co., president, J. W. Metcalf, has filed 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Otterville, Mo.—P. E. Whelley will be 
succeeded as manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., by W. E. Coleman. 


Chillicothe, Mo.—At the annual 
meeting of the Farmers Produce & 
Grain Exchange, D. C. Gwinn was 
elected president. 


Sedalia, Mo. — Frederick Gustave 
Lange, aged 85, died at his home recent- 
ly. He had been a grocery, feed and 
grain man here for 88 years. 


Centertown, Mo.—Fire destroyed the 
Mahan Milling & Blevator Co. plant 
here, causing a loss of $50,000, about 
half of which is covered by insurance. 


Versailles, Mo.—Morgan County Ele- 
vator is now managed by W. K. Hun- 
ter. 


Lockwood, Mo.—The following officers 
were elected at the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Grain & Stock 
Co.: Theo. Kaelke, pres.; Gus Hedeman, 
vice pres.; and Ben H. Lammers, sec’y 
and treas. 


Bigelow, Mo.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. have installed a new motor, Kewa- 
nee Truck Dump and a Western Shel- 
ler, and have covered their elevator 
with galvanized iron. They expect to 
install a new combined corn and grain 
cleaner in the near future. 


Bunceton, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
Bunceton Farmers Elevator Co., the 
new board was elected as follows: C. 
W. Fahrenbrink, H. L. Shirley, Frank 
Neirmeyer, Henry Hein, John Lohse, 
Cc. L. Edwards, J. A. Brandes, J. A. 
Laws, G. H. Steigleder and John Twill- 
man. 


LaGrange, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the LaGrange Elevator Co., Man- 
ager W. J. McPike’s report showed the 
gross business done in 1924 was $244,- 
990.77, an increase of nearly $12,000 
over 1923, and a net gain of $2,773. Geo. 
S. Brown was elected president, J. D. 
Loudermilk vice-pres.; and J. L. Tibe- 
sar sec’y. 

Rushville, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Rushville Elevator Ass’n, E. 
M. Peters, mgr. reported that the ele- 
vator has paid itself out of debt and has 
a surplus on hand. The board of di- 
rectors consists of: C. M. Brumley, 
pres.; H. C. Page, Charles Winkler, 
vice pres.; G. C. McClain, sec’y; G. W. 
Woolston, treas.; and J. C. Keller Ji 
and N. P. Turpin, directors. 

Barnard, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. the annual re- 
port showed a total of over $212,000 
business done during 1924, which is the 
largest of any year previous, an increase 
in sales of $36,000. Members of the 
last year board were re-elected. J. L. 
Holaday was chosen president, and W. 
H. Goforth, secretary. A $22,000 patron- 
age dividend will be returned to each 
patron, whether purchaser or seller. 


MONTANA. 

Joliet, Mont.—The Occident Elevator 
Co. has purchased the elevator here 
from F, M. Webb. 

Melstone, Mont.—The elevator here, 
managed by G. W. Emminger has closed 
until next season. 


Glasgow, Mont.—Wm. Ruffcorn is 
erecting a grain elevator here with stor- 
age space for 3,000 bushels. 

Glendive, Mont.—The Mill and eleva- 
tor of the Glendive Milling Co. has been 
purchased by the Farmers Grain Co. 


Musselshell, Mont.—The old Hendel 
Elevator Company’s plant here has been 
purchased by W. P. Devereaux & Co. 

Wagner, Mont.—A new 20,000 bushel 
elevator has been built here for the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. to take 
the place of the one destroyed by fire. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lexington, Nebr.—A new set of 
truck scales has been installed by the 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 


Waco, Nebr.—J. H. Hart, former man- 
ager of the Hanover Farmers Union 
Elevator, will take charge of an eleva- 
tor here. 


Venango, Nebr.—The Farmers Union 
Cooperative Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000 
by John Busch, George Jord, et al. 

Nebraska City, Nebr.—At the meeting 
of the stockholders of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Co., the following directors were 
elected: W. H. Pitzer, Henry Heesch 
and Martin Christensen. A 10 per cent 
dividend was declared. 


Falls City, Nebr.—The Maust Bros. 
grain elevator was damaged when a 
switching engine crashed into a corner 
of the building releasing over 1,000 
bushels of corn through the hole made. 
The damage is being repaired at the 
expense of the railroad, the cause be- 
ing icy rails. 
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When and Where will it be? 
Will there be a “double top”? 


Get our DAILY WHEAT AND 
CORN LETTER and follow up 
to such event or events—then 
down. A careful, specialized, ac- 
curate grain forecasting service 
that tells you what’s COMING. 
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Wire and Letter.....20.00 per mo. 
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mailing check and service will start 
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We cover al] of U. S. and Canada 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
Omaha traders get letter 
next day’s trading. 


MARKET FORECASTER CO. 
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City and 
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Dunbar, Nebr.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Elevator Co.: Harry Brick- 
nell, pres.; Gus Guenther, vice pres.; 
O. C. Beaman, sec’y; and Adolph 
Weiler, treas. A 5 per cent dividend 
was declared. 


DuBois, Nebr.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Union Elevator: J. C. W. 
Boehmer, pres.; Chas. Beyreis, vice- 
pres.; and Albert Panec, sec’y-treas. 
H. C. Westerman will be retained as 
manager. Under the able manager, the 
company has had a prosperous year. 

Lincoln, Nebr.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently, plans for the incorporation of 


the Lincoln Grain Exch. were made 
with capital stock of $5,000. Officers 
were re-elected as follows: J. M. Ham- 


mond, pres.; L. O. Wilsey, vice pres.; 
and W. S. Whitten, sec’y. The reports 
showed a profitable year. 

Petersburg, Nebr.—At the annual 
meeting of the Petersburg Elevator Co. 
recently, the following three new di- 
rectors were elected to replace those 
whose terms expired: Barney Reicks, 
J. J. Schmitz and Anton Freise. Of- 
ficers elected: Frank Leifeld, pres.; Jim 


Majerus, vice-pres.; William Koch, 
sec’y and treas.; and V. J. Biberich, 
mer. 

NEW YORK. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Niagara 
Falls Power & Milling Co. was slight- 
ly damaged by a small fire recently. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Work on the 1,250,000 
bushels additional storage for the Su- 
perior Elevator Co. will begin at once, 
which will bring the company’s capacity 
up to 4,000,000 bushels. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Kintyre, N. D.—The Farmers are con- 
templating enlarging their elevator 
here. 

[Concluded on page 25.] 
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TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
jo. 

Provieence does dealing. When ‘‘Seedy’ 

favor 


Cc. A. KING & CO. 


Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .n cash and 


futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Pete Yor CLOVER Ettiter te 


Seeds—Your 


Request — We 
Track or Toledo SEEDS Deal in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fa- 

Send Samples Timothy tures 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco-board of Trade 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 


BUY ane SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


D. I. Bushnell & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BUYERS AND -SEL.LERS 


Clovers, Timothy. Bluegrass. Red Top, Mil-," 
lets, sorghum Seed, Sudan, Bermuda, Cow 
Peas, Onion Sets, Seed Grain, Etc. ; 


CHICAGO 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 
FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Jan. 31, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk. 241 252 95 1,408 838 139 
Last wk. 9,611 5,164 15,483 6,924 1,283 4,528 
S$n1924—-5 16,248 8,700 8,586 17,080 2,685 6,461 
Sn1923-4 36,002 6,017 15,152 12,535 2,801 7,770 


Stocks in Toledo Jan. 31 show 11,838 
bags red clover; 8,246 bags alsike and 
16,703 bags timothy. Exports of tim- 
othy from New York last week were 
680; imports of clover, 4,780 bags. 


Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 

TUNIS “WOOK tests ve eels o's 250 50 

Season 1924-25 .. 4,200 3,450 9,764 

Season 1923-24 ..10,050 7,400 6,636 
—— 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for Tur 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Jan. 31, 
1925: 
-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Tim. Clover. Tim. Clover. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
J ee 60,000 174,980 44,500 38,150 
“ye? ee 30,720 57,557 $72,765 170,812 


We buy and sell all standard va- 


rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


New Crop Timothy and 
Alfalfa Seed Wanted 


C.H. APPEL COMMISSION CO 


409 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 


SAT Oily 
Range for wk. Close. Close 
Clover— High. Low. Jan.31. Jan.24. 
Cash ...$19.75 $19.40 $19.40 $19.75 
Jan. pT) 19.40 19.40 19.76 
Feb. . 19.75 19.40 19.40 19575 
March 19.90 19.50 19.50 19.90 
Octog: 14.25 14.00 14.25 15.00 
Alsike— 
Cash, 
new 13.60 13.35 13.35 13.35 
Jan. 13.60 13.35 13.60 13.35 
March 13.75 13.50 13.75 13.50 
Timothy— 
Cash 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Jan, “ive caret 3.20 3.20 3.20 
March ~.' 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.27% 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Jan. 31, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts. Rets.Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 
Week 273 b41 4 L7G LTO. 282 602 
Prev. wk. 673 4138 327 324 394 330 
: 3338 Sota) Dole eda 856 318 
29,190 18,293 6,771 3,836 12,421 11,872 
27,081 12,804 5,573 3,915 16,658 7,528 
26,981 21,874 7,169 5,732 18,967 4,588 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


Totrepo, O., Feb. 2—Clover seed was 
weaker this week and prices 30 to 40 
cents lower than the week before. 
Trade is light and dealers are waiting 
for the spring demand to liven things 
up a bit. Quite a number of those who 
were long February clover traded their 
holdings over to March to escape the 
delivery. Deliveries are expected to be 
large during the month as shipments 
to this market have been liberal the 
past month. The cash demand and im- 
ports will be the ruling factors in this 
market during the next few weeks. All 
the surplus clover over there is ex- 
pected to find its way over here because 
of the very attractive prices and rate 
of exchange. Fair profit-taking has 
caused some pressure on the market, 
though offerings have been readily ab- 
sorbed. Receipts of clover this week 
241 bags and shipments 1,408 bags. Re- 
ceipts season to date 9,611 bags com- 
pared with 16,248 year ago. Shipments 
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season to date 6,924 bags against 17,080 
bags a year ago. 

Alsike and timothy were both firm to 
higher with trade more active. Invest- 
ment buying on the declines is noted 
and should help to keep the market 
from turning weak. Both these seeds 
are considered well liquidated and 
should respond to spring cash demand. 
Receipts and shipments were both light. 
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KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, Jan. 31—There are 
few new developments in the seed situ- 
ation to report, except that cane seed is 
moving with a little more freedom. 
Dealers say the threshing thus far is 
less than half the Southwestern crop. 
Inquiry for seed is good and widely 
scattered. Local dealers are reluctant 
to quote reselling prices, but are bid- 
ding the country as follows, per cwt.: 
Red top and orange, $1.70@1.80; black 
amber, $1.50@1.75. Scarcity features 
the millet seed market. Offerings are 
practically nothing, though bids are 
high. Demand for spring sowing is 
active. German is quoted, as from first 
hands, at $3.50@4.25; common, $2.50@ 
3.00; Siberian, $2.30@2.75; hog, $2@ 
2.25. There is a fair distribution of 
Sudan grass seed at $5@6. Country 
shipments are light, but it is believed 


that a fair surplus remains to come 
forward. 
Carlot trade in alfalfa seed is of 


fair volume. About all of the 1924 crop 
has left growers’ hands in the various 
Western states. Kansas City houses are 
selling seed at $15@22 per ecwt. 

The small supply of red clover seed 
in Kansas City is likely to disappear 
quickly as soon as weather conditions 
permit sowing, though high prices may 
induce some farmers to. substitute al- 
falfa. Dealers are asking $20@34 per 
ewt. for seed. Sweet clover seed is sell- 
ing at $9@13, with a fair demand. 
There is. plenty of timothy seed 
which is selling at $6@7. Prices 
of bluegrass seed remain at $17 
@28. No shortage is feared and buyers 
are in no hurry about providing for 
spring requirements. 

Trade in soy beans is quiet as to re- 
ceipts and shipments. Much of the 
Missouri surplus remains to be mar- 
keted. Producers are bullish. Houses 
in Kansas City are bidding $2.75 a 
bushel for the brown variety, $2.50 for 
Black Wilson and $1.50@1.75 for other 


kinds. Cowpeas will have to come from 
Georgia, where they are being held 
high. 


oie 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET 


DututTH, Minn., Jan. 381.—Flaxseed 
bulls continued to hold the cards dur- 
ing the last week. Steady advances 
were recorded and new high spots on 
the crop were set. Offerings were light 
and prices were bid up easily by the 
longs from day to day. The net re- 
sults of the six days’ operations were 
advances of from 8% to 11% cents in 
spot and January and of from 12% to 14 
cents in the May and July futures. 

Receipts for the week aggregated 21,- 
185 bushels, and with shipments of 
24,286 bushels, stocks in the elevators 
were brought down to 949,000 bushels. 

A feature commented upon by spe- 
cialists in the flaxseed market was that 
crushers appeared to have become apa- 
thetic and that it seemed to have to 
a great extent gotten into the hands of 
the speculative element. With approx- 
imately 925,000 bushels of flaxseed in 
the elevators here and around 4,450,- 
000 bushels of seed in elevators at 
Port Arthur and Fort William and in 
interior houses over the Canadian 
Northwest, the supplies situation was 
decidedly easy. On top of that is to be 
taken into account that more than 
1,500,000 bushels of Argentine seed are 
en route to Atlantic ports, and will ar- 
rive in this country in time for May 


deliveries. It is therefore being as- 
sumed that Eastern linseed oil interests 
will be in position to cover their needs 
largely with imported seed. 

In the face of that supplies argument 
however, traders expressed confidence 
regarding the future of the flaxseed 
market. They pointed out that on the 
basis of the spreads between the mar- 
kets at the end of the week Duluth held 
a price advantage over either Argentina 
or Winnipeg for deliveries at Buffalo 
or other New York state points. Deal- 
ers expressed confidence that the de 
mand for linseed oil would continue 
on a broad scale during the season and 
that it would prove sufficient to absorb 
seed supplies. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du. 
luth market on Saturday as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year follow: 


Saturday Week ago. Year ago. 


On track.$3.22-26 $3.10%-174%4 $2.52144-58% 
To arrive 3.22—23 3.101%4-11% 2.52% 
January 3.22 SLOT ae See 
February, 3.22 — 9) fctecen ee ne rete 
March 3.22% oS ee Sam 
May .... 3:25% 3.11% 2.538% 
July 3.2316 3.114% 2.5214 
OO ———— 


AMENDS CANADIAN SEED ACT 


An amendment to the Dominion See¢ 
Act gives American exporters of seed: 
to Canada the right of delivery withou 
examination or bond when the shipmen 
is accompanied by a certificate from an} 
of the following laboratories: 


California—State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Saramento. 

Colorado—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins. 

Delaware—Dover State Board of Agricul 
ture, Dover. 

Idaho—State Department of Agriculture 
Boise. ¥ 

Indiana—Agricultural Sta- 
tion, Lafayette. 

Kentucky—Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Lexington. 

Maryland—Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, College Park. : 

Minnesota—University Farm, Experimen 
Station, St. Paul. 

Missouri—Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Columbia. 

New York—Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Geneva. 

New Jersey — Agricultural Experimen 
Station, New Brunswick. 

North Carolina—Department of Agricul 
ture, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Agricultural Experimen 
Station, Agricultural College. 
‘ Ohio—Department of Agriculture, Colum 
us. 

Oregon — Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania — Department of Agricul 
ture, Harrisburg. : 

Texas—State Board of Agriculture, Aus 
tin. 

Virginia — Department of Agriculture 


Richmond. 3 
D. C.—Department of Ag 


Experiment 


Washington, 
riculture. 
—_——»s o__——_ 


TARIFF ON CLOVER SEED. 

VALLEY CiTy, N. D.—The Greate 
North Dakota Association is sponsorin: 
a state-wide movement to obtain a 5 
per cent increase in the tariff on clove 
seed, according to Secretary Lym 
Cowell. . F 

Imports of clover seed from Canad 
have been sufficiently heavy to effect : 
lowering of the price of this commodit 
to producers approximately 40 per cen 
The Greater North Dakota Associatio 
has placed this matter before the tari 
commission at Washington, D. C., an 
requested their prompt action towar 
increasing the existing tariff 50 per cen! 

The increase in the import tariff, i 
granted, will result in approximatel 
$400,000 to $500,000 additional profit t 
North Dakota clover seed producers an 
it has been indicated to the officers 0 
the association that concerted action b 
public bodies in the state will aid greatl 
in obtaining the requested increase. 
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When you have something on you 
mind—a query or news or a suggestio 
—of interest to the grain trade, writ 
it out and send it to THe Price CU: 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 4 
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J.G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 
Buyers SEEDS sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
MOISTURE TESTER SHUT- 
OFF. 


This device was patented in 1921 and 
has been in use since that time, which 
thoroughly demonstrates its efficiency 
and practicability. It is a great time 
saver as the operator can start the test 
and go about his other duties knowing 
when the proper degree of temperature 
has been reached that the current will 
be cut off and unit lowered. 


As illustrated, it consists of a frame 
to which is attached the heating ele- 
ment, switches and magnetic controls. 
It is quickly attached to any moisture 
tester. It is completely wired and 
labeled, installation. It is 


ready for 


entirely mechanical in operation, thus 
sliminating over or under heating and 
ulso Causing a great saving in thermom- 
oters. 

This device will pay for itself in a 

short time, as it is only necessary to 
start the test and the shut-off device 
vill stop the test at the correct tem- 
erature, thus making testing efficient, 
‘asy and accurate. 
, Contact thermometers are furnished 
vith shut-off for temperatures at 175°, 
80° and 190°. It usually happens that 
mm case an elevator is located in the 
orn belt, the contact thermometer with 
t shut-off at 190° is sufficient for corn. 
fowever, if there is any great amount 
f testing to do, as for illustration on 
vheat, on which the temperature is 
80°, contact thermometers for this 
2mperature should be used. Of course, 
‘y disconnecting the shut-off feature, 
ny other temperature can be used for 
ther grain and the operation would be 
4e same as with a regular thermome- 
br. With alternating current, a trans- 
oyrmer can be supplied instead of dry 
atteries to operate the heat shut-off. 

Since this device was patented and 
laced on sale by the Seed Trade Re- 
orting Bureau of Chicago, hundreds of 
‘evators throughout the country have 
juipped their moisture testers with it. 
he Chicago Grain Inspection Depart- 
es alone is using it on twenty-seven 

‘ their large sized machines. 

| Arthur E. Hawn, Assistant Chief 
rain Inspector for the State of Illinois, 
ates that the operation of these de- 

ces at the four outlying stations of 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


their department has been very suc- 
cessful during the past year and has 
eliminated a large percentage of calls 
for reinspection. Mr. Hawn also states 
“Our records to date prove that the 
tests at these stations have been more 
accurate than ever before, since the in- 
stallation of electric testers in these 
branch offices. You may also be inter- 
ested in knowing that the Illinois Grain 
Inspection hopes to install the Auto- 
matic Electric Shut-offs in their offices, 
which contain twenty-four six-compart- 
ment testers.” 

The cost of this Electric Automatic 
Shut-off is not large and the saving in 
thermometers and time would, in a 
very short time, pay for its cost. 

Another feature that should make it a 
valuable addition to a country elevator’s 
laboratory equipment is that it gives 
the dealer opportunity to explain to his 
farmer patrons for whom he is making 
a test that the machine is absolutely 
automatic, thereby cutting off the heat 
at exactly the right temperature, so 
that every test is bound to be uniform 
and correct. It eliminates the human 
element of error and should convince 
those interested that while the human 
is not infallible that tue machine pro- 
duces accurate results. 

ERA et 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 


Jan. 28, are as follows: 
Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 

session, Jan. 28: 

January. February. March. 

Wheait— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 

1S ea del tami YPM epee Pe SO Sa 

So wht. a 1.98 1.99 i722, 00 

W. wht. 1.95 2.00 1.96. 2:02 1.97 

Ee Wins ial so6 1.97 Ae raat) 

INS (SDT, ccan een PAUUE cei VAL} 

W.. red 9:2 ..8 198 52) 00) 1i94aeeo no) 196 

ISR Page 231 2.31 pee ya | 
Oats— 

White 44.00 ..... 44.00 © 44.0028 

Gray” jase 42500 43.00 43.00 
Barley— 

hd VO tak asters 45.00 45.00 . ZOLOU! victor ¢ 
Corn— 

3 E. Y. ....50.50 52.00 50.50 52.00 51.50 53.50 
Millrun— 

Stand. . 39.75 41.50 40.00 41.50 40.00 41.50 


Mont., Apr., 39c bid, 40e asked; May, 40c 
asked; June, 40¢ asked; August, 37¢ asked. 
Bags—Spot, lie bid; Tuly, 1925, 11%c bid, 


124%c asked; domestic, 12%c bid, 1254 
asked. 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 


$40 ton; middlings, $58; scratch feed, $72; 
rolled barley, $58; cracked corn, $66; rolled 
oats, $55. 


San Francisco—Barley Futures—A. M. 
session, Jan. 28, April barley, $2.50 asked: 
March barley, $2.54 bid. P. M. session: No 
sales or quotations. 


Following prices are wholesale for 
loads, asked: 

Barley feed, $2.50@2.55; shipping, nom-— 
inal. Bran,  $43@45. Shorts,  $44@45. 
Middlings, $52@53. Millrun, $42@45. Oats, 
feed, $2.35@2.40. Wheat, feed, $3.30@3.35; 
millin $3.40@3.45. Corn—Califor nia, yel- 
low, ominal. White Egyptian, fs 05@3.15. 

California red milo, $2.60@2.65; No. 3 east- 
ern yellow, in bulk, $2.72@2.73; No. 2, $2.75 
@2.76; kafir, No. 2 eastern, $2.52@2 :o3; No. 
50@2. 52; No. 2 eastern red milo, $2.63 
@2. 65; No. 38, $2.60@2.62. 


car 


Seattle—Prompt bid quotations on the 
Seattle Grain Exchange follow: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $46.50 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $50.50 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.98 a bushel; west— 
ern white, $1.95; hard winter, $1.99; west— 
ern red, $1.95; northern spring, $2. 02: Big 
Bend bluestem, $2.25. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 21; 
corn, 5; hay, 1; oats, 2; flour, 14. 

INLAND WHEAT MARKET. 

Pullman, Wash., Jan. 29.—Red, $1.74; 
white, $1.76. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Jan. 27.—Red, $1.65; 
red, No. 1, $1.75. 

Jan. 27.—Club, $1.85; red, 


Dayton, Wash., 
$1.80. 


Odessa, Wash., Jan. 29—Bart and blue— 


stem, $2.12; Turkey red, $1.92; marquis, 
$1.80; forty-fold, $1.77; club, $1.74; Jones 
Fife, $1.72. 


« 
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AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Your Inquiries 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SErcDs 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


MIU 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


uM A 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


Walla Walla, Jan. 29.—Bluestem, $2.18; 
club, $1.84; Turkey red, $1.79. 

Davenport, Wash., Jan. 29.—Hard white, 
$2.05; bluestem, $1.95; forty-fold, $1.76; 
club, $1.70; marquis, $1.75. 

——— 


NEW ELEVATORS AT BUFFALO. 


The 
Buffalo, 


importance of the location of 
from a grain handling stand- 
point, is again illustrated by the fact 
that plans for 2 new elevators at that 
point are now under consideration. 

Plans as recently announced here for 
the $1,000,000 elevator of the Saskatche- 
wan Codperative Co., Ltd., of Regina, 
have been filed and a contract has al- 
ready been let for the substructure. 

The Abell Forwarding Co. is consid- 
ering plans for a 1,200,000 bushel ele- 
vator to cost approximately $2,000,000. 
> —-e + —— 


NEW DIRECTORY ISSUED. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has just issued its 1925 directory, 
the thirty-second, since the association 
was organized. This directory is full of 
valuable information and copies may be 
procured from W. E. Culbertson, the 
secretary, at Champaign, the price being 
five dollars. 
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“SOME STATIC.” 

Well, Old Top: We didn’t see the 
eclipse of the sun in Kansas City last 
week on account of the clouds, but I 
saw a statement put out in the press 
by the Editor of the Wheat Poolers that 
was almost a total eclipse of facts by 
big figures. The article is headed: 
“$2.00 Wheat Boost to Market Plan. 
17,000 Farmers in Oklahoma and Texas 
Chuckling.” They were paid $8,500,- 
000 for 8,500,000 bus., and will get 
2,000,000 more in February. This 
looked at through smoked glasses means 
their very intelligent selling force sold 
8,500,000 bus. of the finest hard wheat 
in the world for $1.23% per bu., when 
the farmer who stayed out of the pool 
can market his wheat now and _ get 
$1.90 to $1.95 a bu. for it. Suffering 
flivvers! If that editor thinks he hears 
a chuckle from the farmer who joined 


the pool he had better get another set- 


of listeners; that’s static he hears. His 
statement also says the Wheat Pool 
plan will crowd the bears in the wheat 
pit into oblivion. If there were such 
a thing as an organization of bears, the 
Wheat Poolers’ selling force should 
be elected exalted rulers on account of 
their past performance, selling wheat 
so cheap against the advice of all the 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co, 
Worth, Texas 


ete 
Ui 


Ft. 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


leading grain firms in the world. Ob- 
livion is a good place for a bear, Old 
Top, but the average farmer does not 
think the climate is near hot enough for 
a Pooler organizer.—Tod Sloan, B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 


the period beginning Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
(final 000 omitted): 
Jan, 31, Feb. 2, eye Feb. 2, 
1925. 1924. 1924— 1923-24. 
Chicago .3,029 3,120 33,164 31,613 
Sioux City 186 "505 2,199 8,449 
Milwaukee .. 400 497 1,955 5,613 
Minneapolis ...1,021 489 5,710 8,049 
Dilwehiy sae ssh 2 132 26 2,385 
Sto fouis<)? 24 720 1,457 7,838 11,473 
EE OAGA GIS... si vis 224 108 1,298 1,260 
WHChIED Ge.. Sah; 106 Sec 1,231 wae 
PROtLO gatesd 'e.¢ 17 74 149 1,024 
Kansas City 623 1,096 9,336 7,781 
ReCTIA .. 00... 2 751 386 6,763 6,119 
Omaha )..).%, 4. *633 "1,439 5,118 9,189 
Indianapolis ... 705 100 7,085 5,664 
pt.s woseph 4c 831s 343 3,239 2,897 
Total ..8,729 10,049 84,111 96,516 
Shipments ....3,3862 4,440 32,656 51,694 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending Jan. 31, 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore .3,063 48 222 6,723 153 
Bosteme. 505 « fa8 HS 26 500 — dae. 
TSS b vif = (3 ta ey ea 9,989 1,365 1,531 588 652 

Afloat S35 Sch ume sis sie 2,980 1,765 «2... 
Chicago 6,443 2,27 

Afloat 890 er 
Detroit! sere... 26b. 

Dulata..< purr. 9,747 

Afloat ..... 1,009 
Galveston ...1,081 
Indianapolis.. 448 
Kan. City..11,363 
Milwaukee 249 


Minneapolis.13,455 
New Orleans.1,é 
Newport News: 
New York 2 
Omaha 
Peoria . 
Phile udelph é 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Afloat .. 
Wichita . 
Lakes 


Jan. 3 
Feb. 

Jan. 2 
Jan. 1 


ase) 
CS te IOS 
ae 
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K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, III. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Solicit your business 
George A. Chapman, President 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 


The Best Feed Obtainable 
Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 
MILLS—Minneapolis - Buffalo - 


Chicago - Toledo - 
Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS | 


Edgewater 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


uN 
= Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


SULLA LAAT 


i] 


WHEN BUYING>:= 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


PUT 
STOTT TTT Ee LLL La 


= 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 


BUYS SELLS 
Grain, Flour-Conce ntrates-Hay 
NICHOL LSGRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 
Santa F eatI25th St. Los Angeles, Calf. 


BAG 


AND 
CO. us 
INC. 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


THE PRICE ‘CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


February 4, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


Among recent Chicago visitors were 
E. C. Dreyer of St. Louis and W. H. 
Young of San Francisco, both of whom 
attended the mid-winter meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers, as re- 
ported in another column. 

Dr. Carl §S. Miner, prominent in 
feed trade circles and among Chicago 
research chemists, has been honored 
through a lieutenant colonelcy in the 
chemical warfare division of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


FEED BUSINESS SLOW 


BELLEFONTAINE.—Feed has been slow 
during the past ten days. Judging from 
purely local conditions, feeders do not 
deem it profitable to retain their stock 
and are rapidly disposing of hogs and 
cattle-——Colton Bros. Co. 


FEED SITUATION SATISFAC- 
ORs 


RIcHLAND, INp.—The feed situation 
at this point is very satisfactory. All 
millfeeds are consumed locally and 
prior to this year all corn has been 
used the same way. The curtailment in 
hog production, which is fully 50 per 
cent, will leave a nice surplus in corn 
which will be compelled to find outside 
markets. 

There is a surplus of hay and it is 
not moving, producers not being satis- 
fied with the prices offered.—W. Q. 
Collins. 


OIL MEAL MARKET 


The oil meal market is virtually un- 
changed. The mills are _ indifferent 
about making sales and advise that 
they are moving a few cars from day 
to day and with sales they have already 
made are giving them sufficient ship- 
ping directions to keep them going for 
sometime. In fact, most of the Chicago 
mills have enough meal sold to carry 
them through the entire month of Feb- 
ruary without any additional sales. 

The Minneapolis market is in an 
even tighter position, mills being late 
on shipments up there, and as buyers 
are more interested in getting the meal 
shipped which they have bought, than 
in buying, sales are reported rather 
light. 


On the other hand, the Buffalo mar- 
ket continues easy and prices in that 
locality are lower than they have been 
but heavier export buying is expected, 
which may advance Eastern markets.— 
The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, Jan. 31. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 

KANSAS City, Jan. 31.—Hasier mill 
prices and only a normal demand for 
the period resulted in a reduction of 
$1 a ton in the Kansas City market for 
cottonseed meal this week. Dealers 
quoted carlots at $44.60 and ton lots 
at $4 more. Texas mills offered meal 
and cake at $37.50 for carlots, or 50c 
to $1 less than a week ago; Oklahoma, 
$39.50@40, or 50c to $1 off; Arkansas, 
$37.50, or unchanged to $1 lower. It 
was reported that Oklahoma mills were 
still behind on their shipments, some 
of which should have been made in 
December. Arkansas offered freely and 
there were fair offerings from Texas. 

Sales of linseed meal. in the South- 
west were almost negligible, but the 


NEW ORLEANS > 
AND SAVANNAH 


market was no duller than it has: been 
for months. Feeders regard prices as 
too high, as compared with other pro- 
tein feeds. Minneapolis mills offered 
lightly, reporting their output sold for 
January. They asked $47 a ton for 
carlots, as against $47.50 a week ago. 
Kansas City handlers quoted carlots at 
$51.30, showing little change. Ton 
lots here were sold at $55.30. 

Trade in tankage was only fair at 
the new level of $65 a ton for carlots 
and $70 for ton lots. Manufacturers 
said the buyers had not had time to 
become reconciled to recent advance of 
$5. Much of the product went out on 
old orders. Meat scrap was in good 
request at $70 and $75 a ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED 
MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 31.—During the 
past week there have been wild ad- 
vances in wheat and flaxseed in all the 
exchanges of North and South America, 
and prices have reached the highest 
point attained in several years. The 
price of May seed in Minneapolis today 
is $3.29, an advance of 16%c per bushel 
this week. May seed in Duluth today 
is $3.26144; a week ago today $3.10, or 
an advance of 16%c per bushel. On 
January 30, 1924, May seed sold in Min- 
neapolis at $2.503,4 and in Duluth at 
$2.4834, so our price in Minneapolis to- 
day is 78%4c higher than a year ago, 
and 77%c higher in Duluth. This in 
the face of a small crop in 1923 and a 
large one in 1924, showing the influence 
of higher prices in other grains. 

In Argentine the advance has been 
sensational, and seed is up 17%4c per 
bushel for the week. South American 
seed is selling at more than a dollar per 
bushel higher than last year on this 
date. Shipments from the Argentine 
for January are less than half what 
they were a year ago, and Europe has 
taken less than one-sixth as much in 
January this year as in 1924. 


1924, Bus. 

To HBurdpeé’ .....+. conmome eestor 5,598,000 
To..Unitéd States’ (oie 1,172,000 
Total «swiss sso cee 6,770,000 


In 1924 Burope shipped 44,176,000 
bushels of seed from the Argentine, 
while in 1923 they only shipped 22,728,- 
000 bushels. 

The receipts of seed in the United 
States are light, and the stocks in pub- 
lic store are decreasing slowly. There- 
fore, it is easy for seed to go up, and 
as grain all over the world is booming, 
flaxseed is only keeping step with the 
procession. One of our large customers 
said to us, “The crushers ought to be 
able to control the price of flaxseed and 
not have these wild fluctuations.” We 
told him that flaxseed was traded in on 
Board of Trade in all primary markets 
of the world, and we could no more 
control the flaxseed price fluctuations . 
than he could control prices on the 
Stock dxchange.—Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


| 
Feb. 2.—United Kingdom: The lin 
seed situation in the United Kingdom 
rules firm in sympathy with the Argen- 
tine strength. Crushers bought both 
Plata and Russian seed in nearby posi- 
tions, and speculators for- 
ward positions. 
Linseed oil has been firmer with a 
better trade and a much improved de 
mand. Cotton oil offers are above the 
market. America bought fair quanti- 
ties of oil during the week. It is feared 
a shortage will develop later owing to 
the small linseed shipments to Europe. 
Cotton oil rules steady 
inquiry in evidence. . 
India: Shipments of linseed this” 
week amount to 300,000 bushels com: | 
pared with 332,000 bushels the week 


purchased 


with more 
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SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 
None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense, 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CoO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ogrevious. The new crop outlook is gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Argentine: Markets for linseed in 
‘his country have been generally firm 
with country offers rather light. The 
vecent rains retarded deliveries of seed. 
Slearances have been small although 
shese are expected to enlarge within the 
aear future. Port stocks decreased 
somewhat. The foreign demand for 
seed has been fairly active. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 

Oats receipts 44,000 bushels bonded, 
{02,000 bushels domestic. Values. de- 
slined sharply early in the week but 
‘rom the low point reached there was 
it quick recovery of 5c per bushel, with 
yrices closing fractionally below the 
‘op. Cash prices, however, did not fol- 
ow as closely as there was a weaken- 
ng of premiums due to the pressure 
of liberal receipts at cumulative points. 
[There has been a moderate falling off 
rom the peak of the movement, but 
vith a visible of practically 75 million 
yushels of oats, supplies will be plenti- 
‘ul throughout the balance of the sea- 
jon, with the prospect of a large carry- 
yver into the new crop. Much will de- 
vend, however, on the amount of oats 
substituted for other grain in the mat- 
er of feeding, but the movement to 
late, during the winter, does not sug- 
rest that it has been equal to expecta- 
ions. In the local market dullness 
yrevailed, spot transactions being of a 
imited character, with practically no 
lemand for the better qualities. The 
idvance from the low point had little 
nfluence upon dealers whose stocks are 
considered ample for present necessi- 
iies—L. W. Forbell € Co. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


| Milwaukee, Jan. 31.—A general weakness 
wrevailed in the local feed market during 
he past week and quotations for all items 
‘losed considerably lower for the period. 
Jespite the weak condition and predictions 
‘f still further reductions next week little 
f any selling pressure was exerted. Con- 
umers’ demand was still a minus factor 
o the market and traveling representatives 
f local feed dealers say that farmers are 
‘till feeding forage, which continues un- 
isually plentiful. Current quotations are: 
Ninter bran, $30.70@31.20; spring bran, $30 
231; Standard middlings, $33@33.50; flour 
niddlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, $41@42; 
"ye feed, $31.50@32; linseed oil meal, $47.50 
048; cottonseed meal, $39.50@44; hominy 
eed, $46@47.50; reground oat feed, $12.50@ 
8; gluten feed, 30 days, $38.80; all in 100 
b. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. Milwaukee. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, Jan. 31.—Reductions of 50c to 
1 per ton were claimed in both Western 
nd city feeds, principally due to the lack 
fa special consuming demand. City bran 
vas quoted at $36.50, middlings $40.50 and 
ed dog $48.50, while Western bran ruled at 
36.25, standard middlings $40.75 and red 
08 $47.50@48.50 per ton. 
BALTIMORE. 


| Baltimore, Jan. 31.—There is a somewhat 
asier feeling in Western spring wheat 
‘ran, but middlings are relatively firm. 
Huten feed is quiet and easier, while hom- 
ay feed holds its own under limited of- 
erings in near positions. Alfalfa meal 
nehanged. Dried beet pulp selling fairly 
vell in a jobbing way. Quotations follow: 
‘pring wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
36.50@37.00; Western middlings, per ton, 


(00-Ib. sacks, $40@40.50; city mills mid- 
lings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $41.50@42; 
‘Tuten feed, per ton, $44.50@45; hominy 


‘eed, per ton, $53@54; alfalfa meal, per ton, 
32@33; dried beet pulp, per ton, $38@40. 


| PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 30.—Offerings of feed-, 


tuffs are moderate, but demand is light 
nd prices are weak, particularly bran and 
diddlings. Quotations are for carlots in 
00-lb. sacks at cost per ton: Soft winter 
ran, $37@40; winter middlings, $43; spring 
Yan, western, $37.50@38; standard wheat 
niddlings, $40@41; flour middlings, $44@46; 
ed dog, $48@49; low grade flour, $59@60; 
ye middlings, $40; reground oats feed, $16 
227; fine yellow hominy, $53.50@54; fine 
vheat hominy, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 
6% protein, $42.50@43: cottonseed meal, 
1% protein, $45.50. 
CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 31.—The feed situation 
otinued very unsatisfactory the past 


822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


week and excepting an occasional car for 
current needs there was practically nothing 
doing. The trade especially complained of 
the poor demand from dairy interests, who 
were Said to be reducing their stock and 
feeding forage as much as possible because 
of the slow sale of milk. Prices as com- 
pared with a week ago were $1.50 per ton 
lower for bran and standards, and $1 for 
soft and hard middlings. Quotations rep- 
resent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $33.50@34; hard winter wheat bran, 
$33@33.50; standard middlings, $37@37.50; 
soft wheat middlings, $39@39.50; gray hard 
middlings, $39@39.50; mixed feed, $36.50@ 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, $31; hominy feed, 


$48@48.50. 
DULUTH. 


Duluth, Jan. 31.—Jobbers had a good 
trade in feeds during the last week, deal- 
ers coming into the market for supplies. 
Consumptive demand for feeds was heavier 
over the territory. Millfeeds were easier, 
with declines ranging from 50c@$2.50, 
shorts and Boston mixed showing the 
heaviest breaks. Ground feeds are un- 
changed. Closing prices per ton follow: 
Bran, $30.50; shorts, $34.50; red dog, $42.50; 
Boston mixed, $34.50; flour middlings, 
$37.50; ground oats, $37; No. 1 ground feed, 
$44.50; No. 2 ground feed, $42.75; No. 3 
ground feed, $40.75; cracked corn, $48.50; 
coarse corn meal, $48.50. 

MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Jan. 31.—Demand for feed is 
slack, as it is for grain and hay, and the 
easiness in prices is a direct result. Cot- 
tonseed meal, although very cheap com- 
pared with cost of grain, does not display 
any snap and is cheaper almost every day. 
Quotations today, which are more or less 
nominal, are $34 for 36 per cent, $36.50 for 
41 and $38.50 for 43, although firm offers 
could perhaps shade those figures 50c to 
$1. Millfeed, especially wheat bran, fails 
to move as expected. Gray shorts are not 
so plentiful and are quoted at $38, but bran 
is quotable at $32, but sold at less during 
the week on track. Alfalfa meal receipts 
for the week were 36 cars and quotations 
are nominal at $29@30, but demand limited. 


ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Feb. 2.—Millstuffs: Wheat feed 
dull and nominal, with bran quoted at $30 
@31 and gray shorts at $36@36.50; nothing 
reported sold except split car (direct sale 
by mill) bran at $32 and gray shorts at 
$37. To arrive from the West hard bran 
quoted at $30@30.50 and hard gray shorts 
at $36.25. Oat feed quoted at $14.50@15 
and white hominy feed (sacked) at $47@ 
48 nominal. 


37; 
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POULTRY DISEASES OVER- 
STATED. 


Newspapers have given considerable 
space to sensational articles regarding 
a serious poultry pest present in the 
United States. As a result the public 
has .received a false impression regard- 
ing the situation. 

It is true that European fowl pest, 
a very destructive disease to poultry, 
has been found in a few scattered com- 
munities in the states of New York, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. However, these communities 
have been quarantined and the disease 
is well under control. ; 

During the past year considerable 
loss of poultry was suffered by poultry 
packers and live poultry’ shippers. 
These losses were encountered because 
of a very wet season which retarded the 
development of poultry and _ thereby 
greatly reduced their vitality. In such 
a condition they were susceptible to 


disease and contracted the common 
poultry diseases such as roup, diph- 
theria, cholera, etc. 


There is no reason for alarm regard- 
ing these diseases. We have always 
had them and they were merely more 
prevalent this last year due to unfavor- 
able weather. If we are favored during 
this year with more sunshine and less 
rain, these diseases will not give us 
serious difficulty. 

>+—>-- 


NEW LAWN GROWER. 
Darling & Co., Department K, U. S. 
Yards, Chicago, have just put on the 
market, after much experimenting and 
frequent consultation with crop and hor- 
ticultural experts, a new fertilizer prod- 
uct which is a particularly good plant 
food for lawns and gardens. It is called 

“Darling’s Special Lawn Grower.” 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 
Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO., 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


WALTER M. BROWN 


Broker 
9 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Feed, Flour, Cottonseed Products 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, III. 


2 nnn MET LL FEED BUYER S mms: 


are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
= 824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AMM MMMM MM 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


HERMAN NAGEL 
CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 


Mixed Feed Formulae, Advertising, 
Compiling of Booklets, Sales Promotion 
Service, Chemical Analysis and Control. 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il, 


R. B. Buchannan Seed Co. of Mem- 
phis has been incorporated, capital $25,- 
000; incorporators, R. B. Buchannan, 
F. L. Dickson, C. E. Hunt and H.’ G. 
Schalch. 

Harry J. Boyd, formerly with the 
Albert Dickinson Co. of Chicago, has 
opened a field and grass seed brokerage 
business on his own account. 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize . Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS’ DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex,, 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Rides, Can CY Meal, 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 702 P. B. 427 


Agents and Commission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 
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COLLIS PROCESS PURE | 
RIED BUTTERMILIA 
SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito San—A. K.—Ebony Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early Yellow 


WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, carlots or less. 
WANTED—We have a soy bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 
unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 22,000 Acres. Established 1824. 


’ FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, Il. 


able $1 to $2 a ton less depending upon 
sellers’ idea. 

LINSEED Oi, Mrau.—It has a tendency 
to weakness rather than strength at 
this writing. More sellers’ interest 
than buyers. Nominally quoted Chica- 
go basis, $47; Minneapolis basis, $47 in- 
cluding sacks. Some mills are asking 
slightly higher prices governed largely 
by the amount of business they have 
on their books for shipment. In bulk 
where available $2 to $2.50 per ton less. 

Driep BuTTERMILK.—With advancing 
prices of all grains and an increasing 
demand from chicken feeders the prices 
are steady. Quotations are as follows: 
Creamery in carlots, 64% cents and L.C.L. 
up to 8 cents per pound. 

CorroNsEED Mrat.—Inquiries are in- 
creasing and demand picking up, but 
B ; t f th : without change in price which for 43 
uy your requirements now irom € WE BUY AN SELL MILL. FEEDS per cent protein remains at $44.50 Chi- 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the |INTON SN AvCBeabiicmeOriy as) Caco basis. 
CHICAGO PaAacKERS’ Propucts.—January was an 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co, 


Postal Telegraph Bldg.; Chicago 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


world. Mfi's of? LTRY unusually good month and demand 
3 * s Won? FEEDS FOR LIVESTOCK S:POU continues strong. Prices are as follows: 

Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process |SSRQ0IIIIID cs cedamenpeEs Meat scraps in carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid BUFFALO, N'Y. NKANSAS CITY.MO. S65@70 per ton, =) 2 ae 


digester tankage, $60@65; raw bone 
meal, $55. 

GLUTEN Frep.—The demand, particu- 
larly in the East, is poor and prices are 
$2.00 a ton lower. Today’s quotations 
are: Gluten feed in bulk $34 a ton; 
sacked $36.80. Gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $44 in bulk and $46.80 in 
sacks. 

ButrrerMILK.—The demand is good, 
especially for the smaller lots, and the 
supply is ample to take care of the de- 
mand. Prices quoted are as follows: 
Creamery in carlots 6% and lcl., up to 
7% cents a pound. 


found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY Packed in Even or Uneven 


General Offices: Weight Bags. 


Dept. 165 CLINTON, IOWA 


Write or Wire for Prices 


Delivered in Carload or Less 


ie MEMPHIS A MIXED FEED 
than Carload Quantities 


CENTER. s 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 
LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 


Diversified farming in the South has 
brought with it a large demand for 
mixed feeds to supplement dairy, poul- 
try, and horse rations. In this move- 
ment, the city of Memphis with its large 
sweet feed manufacturing plants and 


The 
eats Scott County Milling Co. 
NEWTON FEED MPANY é 

MILWAUKEE COR Sikeston, Mo. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION the Memphis Grain and Hay Exchange 

M L has taken a very important part. It 
INER LAB : Wh All feeds are weak from a purchasing is said that Memphis feed plants do an_ 
MINER LABORATORIES Carolina Milling Co. standpoint but potentially steady as to annual business of $20,000,000. Some 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist Manufacturers full line price. Sellers in excess of buyers on of these plants are owned locally while 
ee ‘ mn eh 4 mixed feed and corn meal. most commodities. several are operated by companies with 
seo PEED SLUPFS ond te cre tiss Dealers in grain, hay and seed. MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $28.50;  stand- large plants in other sections of the 
connected with their manufacture and sale. DILLON, S. C. ard middlings, $30.50; flour middlings, country. In addition to the plants act- 
$35.25; red dog, $40. ually manufacturing feeds, there are a 

Ciicacgo—Bran, $31.10; standard number of distributing companies which 


P Sy ¥ ; 4 A rake carry stocks in warehouses ready to 

CHARC ee ieee eed Fr: oh ad iat ship at a moment’s notice. One of the 

Manufacturers of Cottonseed pee: as A Rak oe Pind principal ingredients is blackstrap mo- 
‘ Kansas Crry.—Bran, $28; brown jasses, the source of which is Louisiana, 

CAKE AND MEAL For Feed Mixers and Dealers shorts, $33; gray shorts, $33.75. This is shipped to Memphis in tank cars” 


H Sr. Louis.—Bran, $30.40; brown and by barges on the Mississippi River. 
Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered shorts, $35.40; gray shorts, $36.15. ? 


Immediate delivery from stock ALFALFA MEAI 

Get our delivered prices for prompt specially prepared for poultry, : AE. Ee : GROW QUALITY SEED. 
also hogs and other animal feeds Sellers are holding their price firm. ‘ ; 
and deferred. 8 r There is a slight demand in small quan- Through special efforts farmers J of 
Samples mailed on request. tities over widely scattered territories. Clark County, 8. D., have been making 
CHICKASHA Lower prices just established Prices unchanged. Nominally quoted their seed crops pay higher pres ee 
second hand bag basis, choice, $30.50; that given any other part of the state. 
COTTON OIL Co. F, WITTIG & CO. No. 1, $28.50; No. 2, $26.25, delivered The farmers coéperating with the coun= 
Chickasha, Okla., and - . * Chicago. Fine ground grades $3 to $4 ty agent are reaping returns from pro- 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. a ton more. duction of quality seed. During the 
Kansas City, Mo. Largest Manufacturers of Pure Recrounp Oar Frep.—Prices un- Past year, 14 fields of Grimm alfalfa 


Maple Ch i F F Was rare InNsnar arti 5 
apie; -barcoal in) the (West changed, Slightly more sellers’ inter- Were inspected and certified and 15,000 


est. Some demand at present prices. POunds of seed were exchanged through — 

ts ¥ 5 z 4 : ay el : , . 
Jobbers and resellers have about dis- his office. Some We ae used a 
posed of their holdings purchased some- Cally while a considerable amoun 4 
time ago when markets were lower. S0ld in other states. The certified seed 
They have now taken their profit on brought about 17 cents a pound more 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour recent advances. _Nominally quoted re- than other alfalfa seed. i 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy ground, $13 to $18.50; unground $14 to : 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— $14.50 for quick February; 50c addi- Samuel R. Chambers, president of the 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty Conn Foe, i Milli : tional asked for each succeeding month Chambers Seed Co., Louisville, Ky., died 
The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio through the Spring season. recently at the age of 74. Mr. Chambers 
= Hominy Frep.—More sellers’ interest was a pioneer in the seed business im 
When writing advertisers please men- If this paper pleases you kindly than buyers. Prices lower. Nominally Louisville, beginning in 1872. He had 
tion Tue Prick Current-Gratn Re- recommend it to your neighbors in the quoted second hand bag basis, white, been sick for some time prior to his: 


PORTER. trade. $47; yellow, $46. In bulk where avail- death. : = 


February 4, 1925. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, Jan. 31.—As far as the 
larger local mills are concerned, the al- 
falfa meal situation is_ satisfactory. 
Bookings up to capacity for February 
are reported. The feeling is so confi- 
dent that no further price concessions 
were made this week, despite recent re- 
ecessions in the hay market. Colorado 
mills seemed to be in a strong position 
also. The quotations made here on car- 
lots, per ton, were: Choice, $27@28; 
No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $22.50@23; No. 3, 
$22 @ 22.50. 

Molasses-grain feeds moved well, es- 
pecially to poultry, horse and dairy in- 
terests. AS spring comes nearer, the 
horse feeding demand in the South is 
expected to increase. Few changes in 
prices were reported, and they were 
mainly downward. Carlot quotations, 
per ton, were: Dairy feeds, $39@48.50; 
cattle feeds, $37@46; hog feeds, $45@ 
53.50; pig meal, $73; horse and mule 
feeds, $33.50@48; alfalfa-molasses feeds, 
$26.50@34; scratch poultry feeds, 
$52.50@59; mash poultry feeds, $54@81. 


ALFALFA QUARANTINE SITUA- 
e TION. 


_ As far as its sale in Oregon is con- 
cerned, the entire alfalfa crop of Idaho 
is quarantined. Malheur and part of 
Baker counties, Oregon, is also quaran- 
tined for shipment into other sections 
of Oregon, and both of these districts 
are quarantined insofar as Washington 
_and California are concerned, according 
to the Oregon experiment station, Cor- 
_yallis, Ore. The disastrous effects of a 
' quarantine on the hay growers of the 
affected territory is fully realized by the 
state authorities, and the condition will 
probably exist until an adjustment in 
their agriculture has been made. Many, 
of those who formerly grew alfalfa to 
sell are feeding it, and are probably do- 
ing a little better that way than they 
otherwise would by baling and shipping. 
A good many of them also have entered 
into the production of other crops, so 
that they have become pretty well ad- 
justed to the new condition. 

Numerous methods of combating the 
aifalfa weevil are being tried out, and a 
spray method is being worked out very 
satisfactorily so far as production is 
concerned, but since complete eradica- 
tion is conceded to be impossible, no 
lifting of the quarantine will be made 
until the remaining uninfected districts 
cf the Northwest and California are 
infested with the weevil. 


MEASURING ALFALFA HAY. 


The Missouri State Board of Agri- 
vulture presents “Rules for Measuring 
day in the Mow or Stack,” dealing more 
‘specially with alfalfa hay, as follows, 
yy courtesy of Professor L. EH. Call of 
cansas: 

If alfalfa hay has been stacked or 
tored in the mow about thirty days, 
12 cubic feet are usually regarded as a 
on. If the hay has stood five or six 
ionths, 422 cubic feet, and if it is fully 
ettled 343 cubic feet, will approximate 

ton. In very large stacks or deep 
10Ws, fully settled, 216 cubie feet are 
aken for a ton. Hence, to find the 
umber of tons: 

In @ mow—Multiply together the num- 
er of feet in length, width, and depth, 
ad divide the result by the number of 
ibie feet in a ton. 

In a round stack—¥ind the cireum- 
‘rence of the stack at a height that 
ill give a fair average distance around 
te stack; also find the vertical height 
‘the measured circumference from the 
‘ound, and the slant height from the 
easured circumference to the top of 
e stack. Take all measurements in 
et. Square the number of feet in the 
reumference; divide this by 100 and 
ultiply it by 8; then multiply the re- 
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sult by the number denoting the height 
of the base plus one-third the number 
denoting the slant height. The result 
is the number of cubic feet, which, if 
divided by the number of cubic feet in a 
ton, will give the number of tons. 

In a rick—Measure the distance in 
feet over the rick from the ground on 
one side to the ground on the other, 
also measure the width in feet near the 
ground. Add the two numbers and di- 
vide the result by 4; square this result 
and multiply it by the number denoting 
the length of the rick. Divide the final 
result by the number of cubic feet in a 
ton, which will give the number of tons 
in the rick. 


BUSINESS NEWS 


RESUMES HOUSE ORGAN. 


“Webster Method,’ the house maga- 
zine, of the Webster Mfg. Co., of Chi- 
cago, the publication of which has been 
suspended for a number of months, has 
been resumed and mechanical handling 
problems will be especially featured. 


“HOW TO.” 

The Ralston Purina Co. gets out 
“how-to” publications for its feed 
dealers. 

The idea back of these dealer-help 
publications was explained by E. T. 


Hall, secretary of the company, in a 
talk before the recent annual meeting 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers when he said: 

“Nothing is ever said in these pub- 
lications by the Ralston company itself. 
Ii we find a dealer doing some worth- 
while job we get him to write it up. If 
we find some good idea that a dealer 
could use we get a dealer to try it out 
and if it works we get him to write it 
up. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


The 49th annual report to the policy- 
holders of the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, as of Dec. 31, 1924, 
shows the results of the operation of 
the company for the past year. Report 
shows that the company suffered many 
heavy losses during 1924, as had also 
been experienced during 1923, and the 
company comes to the conclusion that 
nothing can take the place of the care 
and attention given by a policyholder 
who has the property in charge, and the 
elimination of physical hazards in the 
reduction of fire losses. The business 
as a whole shows a substantial gain in 
surplus for the year, over one-third of 
which was due to the increase in mar- 
ket value of the securities held by the 
company. The balance sheets showed 
assets of $4,213,250.68, with a surplus 
over all liabilities of $3,251,555.46. ‘The 
company paid out for losses during 1924 
$1,062,622.27, with insurance in force as 
of Dec. 31, 1924, of $345,776,296. There 
were 5,190 losses incurred during the 
year with only 68 totaling over $2,000. 


STORING GLUTEN OR MOLASSES 
FEED. 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
has just issued a notice to all policy 
holders, calling attention to the fire 
hazard caused by the improper storage 
of gluten or molasses feed, due to spon- 
taneous combustion. 

This notice says in part: ‘Properly 
conditioned and dry feed is not dan- 
gerous and every responsible manufac- 
turer takes pride in the low moisture 
content, but the feed may have been 
dampened in transit in a leaky car. 
There is a positive fire hazard from 
the storage of gluten or molasses feed, 
regardless of the grade purchased, but 
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Company 
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the hazard may be reduced to the mini- 
mum by proper handling. 

“The safest method of storage is in 
bags, properly stacked. The first tier 
should be piled on 2x4’s and two more 
2x4’s should be placed on the fourth 
bag up and on the eighth bag. Bags 
may be piled parallel or crossways but 
they should be so piled that a part of 
each bag is exposed and the tiers should 
not be closer together than two feet, 
permitting inspection of each sack. 

“Tf storage in bins cannot be avoided, 
a metal pipe should be placed in the 
center of the bin, extending from the 
bottom of the bin to a point where fill- 
ing the bin will not cover the top of 
pipe. Thermometer readings should be 
taken daily for the first two weeks 
when the readings may be extended to 
every other day and finally weekly if 
no tendency to heat develops. An iron 
rod left in the bin and pulled out each 
day for examination will answer the 
same purpose as the pipe and thermom- 
eter but not quite so accurately. 

“Any material increase in the temper- 
ature of the feed is reason for careful 
daily readings and should the tempera- 
ture continue to increase, the feed must 
be turned. Usually re-elevating will ac- 
complish the purpose if taken in time. 
When feed is really hot it should be 
removed to a safe place out doors.” 


-——_ 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 
(final 000 omitted): 


Jan.31, Feb. 2, Jan.31, Feb. 2, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago neat Bil) t teogl br 55,22 
Sioux City 114 116 3,874 
Milwaukee 332 284 13,224 
Minneapolis 757 541 40,777 
DPwluth <2oness 247 42 20,179 
St! * Louis eee 1,060 880 18,024 
TBOoledO ~ ocidade ws 104 78 5.011 
Wichital s.52..% 14 Ps ToO)) ” Baas 
Detroit 58h 27 46 1,334 1,998 
Kansas City 183 239 4,519 8,532 
ROOTIA Facute te 336 284 6,612 7,899 
Omaha's irae car 438 362 9.488 11,643 
Indianapolis ... 204 264 6,834 6,988 
St) “JOSEUD: snus 30 28 1,145 1,114 
Total ..-.-4,929 4,532 186,392 142,088 
Shipments ....3,958 3,582 89,543 100,393 
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HOVER 


Various 


**Foolproof and Safe’’ 
Has newest improve- 
ments. Saves 
time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks 
grow faster and gy, 
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Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 
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Incubators 
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Mixed Cars of All Grades 


MYLES MEDIUM salt espe- 
cially prepared for the elevator 
and farm trade. We guarantee 
it not to cake or harden under 
any climatic conditions. 


MYLES FARM SALT is a 
new development following 
years of experience in grinding 
pure salt. .For meat curing and 
the widest usage of your farm 
customers, it is without an equal. 


MYLES, TABLE SALT is a 
free running, superior salt for 
the farm table. It comes in 
convenient packages and waxed, 
wrapped cartons. 


SALT BLOCKS pressed from 
the same high standard MYLES 
SALT that is just as clean and 
white as you would serve on 
your table. 


Prices and samples on request. 


HIGBIE 
SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Hay Department 


OF HAY IN FARMERS' 
HANDS. 


50% 


Aprian, Micu.—It is our opinion that 
there is about 50 per cent of last crop 
still in the farmers’ hands, the major- 
ity of this is ordinary old meadow and 
Over-ripe hay and in our opinion should 
not be put onto the market at any 
price. It is this class of hay that goes 
to make the surplus. It is our opinion 
there is not an oversupply of good 
No. 2 or better quality, and we believe 
we will have a fairly steady market for 
these better grades, but due to the con- 
gestion in the terminal markets of the 
ordinary varieties we do not look for 
any higher prices—The Cutler-Dicker- 
son Company. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

John R. English of the Southern 
Hay Co. has bought a treasury member- 
ship in the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ 
Association. 

William Dwyer of North & Co. says 
there is no harder task than to con- 
vert a user of one kind of hay into a 
consumer of another, even if the change 
offers a well-known advantage. He re- 
gards timothy buyers in the South the 
most “set” in their ways and immune 
to arguments in behalf of alfalfa as to 
feeding value and prairie as to cheap- 
ness. 

As figured by C. D. Carlisle of the 
Carlisle Commission Co., alfalfa hay 


[ KANSAS CITY, 


ams HAY SHIPPERS ==, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


has not declined sufficiently to render 
shipping unprofitable in Nebraska and 
other Western states. “Where the 
farmers had four cuttings,’ he said 
Wednesday, “there should be a net re- 
turn of $40 an acre on the present price 
basis. How many other crops could 
make such a showing?” 

The conference of federal experts on 
the formation of alfalfa hay grades was 
continued into the early part of this 
week. Among the local dealers who 
submitted valuable suggestions was C. 
D. Carlisle of the Carlisle Commission 
Co., whose name was unintentionally 
omitted from the list of local advisors 
in THE PRICE CURRENT’S report last 
week. 

W. L. and H. C. Gordon of the W. L. 
Boynton Hay Co. have secured entire 
ownership of the company through pur- 
chase of the interest of W. L. Gordon, 
Jr., of Rushville, Mo. The company re- 


ports the best year’s business in its 
history. 

J. QO: Griges ‘0fe Cash, ) Gricss 4G 
Kinell, Ine., has sold his interest in 


the company to HE. H. Cash, president, 
and C. B. Kinell, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Griggs was vice-president. 
He is interested in the coal business. 
Thomas Ennis of the Ennis Hay Co. 
is optimistic on the immediate future 
of the hay market because February 
usually is a good month for business. 
“Sixty-five per cent of the recent big 
run of alfalfa hay was sent in by regu- 
lar shippers,” said D. B. Tilson of Dyer 
& Co. Thursday. “Owing to the decline, 
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which reached its greatest extent this 
week, many of these shippers lost 
money. Sales by Kansas City firms to 
the South have met rejections in a 
few instances, where speculative buyers 
laid down on contracts after seeing 
hay sell lower.” : 

There was a rumor among the local 
hay men this week that some shippers 
in Nebraska, on hearing of the further 
decline in Kansas City alfalfa prices, 
had unloaded cars ready to start to the 
market. This was not verified, but 
there were telegrams announcing that 
loading had ceased at some stations. 
Viewing the trend of the market and 
believing in a later upturn, many Kan- 
sas City firms advised their country 
clients to hold back awhile. 

Total receipts of hay and straw in 
Kansas City for January were 3,776 
cars, as compared with 1,944 in Decem- 
ber and 2,739 for January, 1924. The 
January movement was the largest for 
any month since September, 1920. 
More alfalfa was received than for any 
month since March, 1920. Figures on 
the different varieties for January, with 
comparisons, are given by Harold Mas- 
ters, assistant secretary Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association, as follows. 


ancy Dec., Jan., 

1925. 1924. 1924. 
Alfalfa, ~ vcs mcceleten (heats 2,671 1,028 1,635 
Prairie. Jressemaee cen 695 720 749 
Timothy Stprwee soe 251 128 264 
Clover mixed roses 31 21 30 
Clover > . gine seeniege 40 5 2 
Straw sstes selene 88 42 59 


HAY POOL SUES MEMBER. 


Suit has been brought by the North- 


west Hay Growers’ Ass’n, Yakima, 
Wash., against George M. Chase, a 
member, for $200 and costs. This ac- 


tion was taken under the iron-clad con- 
tract with the pool, and to restrain the 
member from marketing his remaining 
hay otherwise than through the assso- 
ciation. He is alleged to have sold 40 
tons of hay to the F. M. Balcom Co., 
which is also made defendant. The 
suit is designed to be a test of the asso- 
ciation’s contract. 


WILL BECOME ALFALFA 
CENTER. 


Puitties, Wis.—The Phillips farming 
community will become one of the 
largest alfalfa growing communities of 
this part of the state within the next 
few years, is the prediction of County 
Agent Rahmlow. 

The sandy loam soil, as found here 
is real for alfalfa, as it is well drained 
and has an open sub-soil. 

The discovery that the big pile of 
ashes at the old Potash Factory in Tan- 
nerytown contained from 76 to 78 per 
cent of lime, was important. These 
ashes are worth as much as the best 
grade of marl. 

Mr. Parkinson, who owns the old 
Potash Factory site, has agreed to sell 
the ashes at 25 cents per load, which 
is the same price marl is selling for. 

Since alfalfa does best only after lime 
is added, this discovery is of great im- 
portance to Phillips farmers, as it not 
only saves money on the price of ground 
lime stone, but enables framers to get as 
much as they want at any time, instead 
of getting together to make up carlots. 

The county agent assures success to 
any farmer growing alfalfa if the fol- 
lowing requirements are carried out: 

1. Use only well drained soil. 

2. Use only genuine Grimm seed. 

3. Inoculate the seed. 

4. Put on five to six tons of ashes per 
acre. 

The genuine Grimm seed can be 
bought for less than red clover seed this 
year, and the inoculation is only 25 
cents per acre. 
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HAY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 


Jan. 29.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons...... 908 26 
Receipts last week io ween 613 12 
Receipts from Sept. 1.....s. 29,065 396 


Trucking, as a result of another bad snow 
storm and zero weather, continues ex- 
tremely difficult, and in consequence the 
movement of hay from terminals has been 
greatly restricted. Meanwhile arrivals, al- 
though somewhat lighter than last week, 
have been in excess of deliveries, so that 
at the close, stocks 6n hand show some in- 
crease. 

With heavier supply and liberal assort- 
ment of medium and low grades, mostly in 
large bales, ranging in quality from an 
average No. 3 timothy to a grassy mixture, 
selling slowly from about $18@21, the sit- 
uation favors the buyer throughout and, it 
has been impossible to maintain the level 
of values that prevailed at the close of 
last week. 

Strictly No. 1 timothy and top No. 2 tim- 
othy in both large and small bales, how- 
ever, are in relatively lighter offering and 
this quality, although somewhat weakened 
by the lower grades, moves readily. 

Straw situation is unchanged, with prices 
nominal. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, 
$22@24; No. 3, $19@21. Light clover mixec¢ 
—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, $1% 


@18. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $19@ 
21; No. 2, $17@18. Light grass mixed—No 


1, $22@24; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $17@18. 
OMAHA. 


Jan. 30.—Prairie hay receipts fair. De- 
mand light. Prices steady. Bulk of re- 
ceipts of better grades. Alfalfa hay re- 
ceipts heavy. Arrivals mostly common anc 
poor grades, moving slowly. Shipping de- 
mand light. Prices lower on poor grades 
Prices below are for carload lots. Uplanc 
prairie—No. 1, $11.50@12.50; No. 2, $9@ 
10.50; No. 3, $7.50@8.50. Midland prairie— 


$17@18 


No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $8.50@9.50; No. 3 
$6.50@7.50. Lowland prairie—No. 1, $8.5) 
@9.50; No. 2, $6.50@7.50. Alfalfa—Choice 


$19@20; No. 1, $17.50@18.50; standard, $14@ 
17; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $11@12 
Straw—Oat, $7.50@8; wheat, $7@7.50. 

MILWAUKEE. 


Jan. 31.—Lack of demand continued ij 
the local hay market last week and ther; 
was little trading. Very little hay is be 


ing purchased here and of that amoun 
but a small portion passes through th: 
established market. Current quotation 
are: No. 1 timothy, $15@16; No. 2 tim 


othy, $13@14; No. 1 mixed, $14@14.50; Nc 
2 clover mixed, $12@13; sample hay, 
9; marsh feeding, $11; packing, $10; ry| 
straw, $10@10.50; oat straw, $10@@10.50. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 31.—Hay is in small supply and firr 
under a fair demand, but snow and ice i| 
the streets renders hauling difficult an 
the volume of business is only moderate 
Hay grading better than No. 2 was co 
manding a premium over quotations. Stray 
is scarce and firm, with demand absorbin 
the offerings of choice stock. Hay (Fed 
eral grades): Timothy—No. 1, nomina) 
No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $17@19; sample, $10¢ 
12. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $20@21 
Medium clo 
ver mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14@1! 
Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, q 
grass mixed—No. 1, $19.50@20. Straw- 
No. 1 straight rye, $16.50@17; No. 2, $15¢ 
16; wheat, $16.50@17; oat, $16.50@17. 

TOLEDO. 


Feb. 2.—Receipts of hay are liberal an 
the demand is very slow. Dealers hav 
lowered their prices for the first time i 
many weeks. The stocks here and elsé 
where are large enough to take care (¢ 
any spurt in the demand. ‘There is n 
much hope of higher prices, though the 
should be a good trade later and this w 
give dealers an opportunity to move som 
of their accumulated supplies. 

Prices the past week were as follow; 
No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, 
No. 1 light clover mixed, $13; No. 1 hea 
clover mixed, $12; No. 1 clear clover, $1 
No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $16; No. 1 se¢ 
ond cutting alfalfa, $22; sound dry whe 
straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, $9.50. 

CINCINNATI. ; 

Jan. 31.—The hay market having fair 
withstood the burdens of an oversuppl 
began .to show signs of a steadier tone t¢ 
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ward the close of the week, and though 
prices for ordinary and common were still 
easy, choice and top grades readily com- 
mand premiums of 50c@$1 per ton. Zero 
weather and heavy snowfall came to the 
relief of receivers and Southern and in- 
terior dealers materially increased their or- 
ders to fill up deficiencies and for immedi- 
ate consumption, but only for good hay. 
Efforts of the trade to discourage country 
shipments until the accumulation in the 
yards and terminals was cleared, however, 
met with little success, and in spite of the 
in prices receipts continued 
large until Friday, when only 15 cars of 
fresh arrivals were reported. Heavy ship- 
ments from the yards helped to materially 
reduce cars. Quality dominates the mar- 
ket more than ever and while better prices 
were realized for the pick of the offerings, 
the inferior remained almost unsalable and 
when sales are possible only at heavy dis- 
count. Timothy was in best demand and 
clover and heavy mixed slow. Alfalfa was 
weak and lower. Timothy—No. 1, $17@ 
ai.00; No. 2,’ $15@16; No. 3, ; 
threshed, $10@12; no grade, $10@12. 
1 heavy clover mixed, $15.50@16.50. No. 1 
light clover mixed, $16@17. Clover mixed 
—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; no grade, 
$10@12. Clover—No. 1, $16@16.50; No. 2, 
$13@14; no grade, $10@12. Second cutting 
alfalfa—No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $20@22. First 
cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $14 
@16. Sound sample grassy hay, $12@14. 
Straw—Wheat, $10.50@11.50; oats, $10@11; 
rye, $12@13. 


recent break 


BALTIMORE. 
Jan. 31.—On desirable grades of timothy 
and nice, light clover mixed hay the mar- 
ket is fairly firm, under light receipts and 


a fair inquiry for this class of hay. Low 
grade and inferior stuff is dull as hereto- 
fore and of uncertain value. 

Straw of all descriptions is in limited 
supply on spot and higher. Quotations 
follow: 

Timothy—No. 2, $20.50@21.50; No. 3, $17 
@19. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $19.50@ 
$20. Clover mixed—No. 1, $19@19.50; No. 


2, $17@18. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18@ 
19; No. 1 wheat, $16@17; No. 1 oat, $16@17. 


MEMPHIS. 


Jan. 31.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were 105 cars, while demand continued re- 
stricted. Stocks are large and prices have 
eased because so many had more cars 
than they could handle and charges were 
piling up. The market is nominal, but 
quoted today at $22 for one timothy, $21 
for standard and $20 for two. Alfalfa, 
choice, $32, which is scarce; one at $28, 
Standard at $26 and two at $22. With the 
Shipment in transit rates becoming effec- 
tive for this market Feb. 12 the local trade 
| hope for a greatly enlarged outlet for 
their hay, as it will enable them to com- 
pete with other markets, especially on al- 


falfa. 
DULUTH. 


Jan. 31.—Jobbers experienced a_ good 
market in hay during the last week. Tim- 
ber operators over Minnesota were in the 
market freely for supplies and with light 
shipments from producing points stocks of 
the best grades of hay were drawn upon. 
Prices are firm and unchanged per ton, 
‘as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16@17; No. 
2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, 
1$12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, 
Midland—No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw 
—Rye, $9; oat, $8.50. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Jan. 31.—Curtailment of country ship- 
ping was evident this week in all kinds of 
‘thay except timothy, clover mixed and clo- 
ver. There was a heavy run on Monday, 
‘especially of alfalfa, but restriction fol- 
‘lowed, due to receding prices and a big 
“snow in Nebraska. The total arrivals of 
‘hay were 853 cars, as compared with 983 
a week ago and 847 a year ago. 

While keeping slightly ahead of the year 
“ago receipts, the volume of alfalfa placed 
on the market fell 44 cars below that of 
‘the preceding week and was 692 cars. 
Monday’s receipts were 245 cars, said to 
have been the largest on record for one 
day. Buyers had been filled up by pre- 
vious heavy offerings and prices dropped 
'50e to $1 a ton. There was an improved 
demand later in the week for dairy quali- 
ties, but poor, wet and damaged hay con- 
tinued difficult to sell. At the close the 
market was called unchanged to $1 down, 
with the best dairy hay as high as a week 
Me and grades below it showing the chief 
oss. 

Reduction of prairie offerings to 88 cars, 
or 90 less than a week ago, had a steady- 
ing effect on that hay. Demand was equal 
to the supply, though brown and dam- 
aged cars sold slowly. The stock yards 
interests were the best buyers. Prices 
Were practically unchanged. 

There were receipts of 73 cars of tame 
hhay other than alfalfa, most of the of- 
ferings consisting of timothy. Demand 
from the South and for other scattered ac- 
‘counts kept prices on the former basis. 

Reflecting recent recessions in prices, 
Straw shippers cut the arrivals down to 11 
Cars, less than half the amount received 
a week ago. The effect was a stiffening 
of prices and a rise of 50c a ton was 
established. 


Timothy—No. 1, $16.50@17.50; standard, 
No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $12.50@ 


Clover mixed—Light, $16.50@17; No. 1, 
$15@16; No. 2, $12@14.50. 


} 
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Clover—No. 1, $16@18; No. 2, $12@15.50. 

Straw—Wheat, $7.50. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Feb. 2.—Receipts of all grades hay are 
in excess of the very limited demand. This 
is especially true of the clover grades, 
which are extremely dull and prices un- 


satisfactory. Market badly overstocked on 
all grades. Quotations: Timothy—No. 1, 
$19.50@20; standard, $18@18.50; INO; 2y 
$15.50@16.50; No. 3, $13.50@14.50. No. 1 L. 
C. mixed, $17@17.50; No. 1 H. C. mixed, 
$17.50@18. Clover mixed—No. 1, $17.50@ 
18; No. 2, $12.50@14.50. Clover—No. 1, 


$17.50@18; No. 2, $12@14. 

Straw receipts entirely too large and 
market badly overstocked, especially oat 
straw. Buyers all seem to be stocked up 
and sales of -oats straw almost impossible 
to make at any price. Wheat straw not 
quite so difficult to sell, but demand very 
limited. Quotations: Wheat straw—No. l, 
$12@12.50; No. 2, $11.50@12. Oat straw— 
No. 1, $11.50@12; No. 2, $11@11.50. Rye 
straw—No. 1, $13@13.50; No. 2, $12@12.50. 

CHICAGO. 


Jan. 31—With fair buying of hay, the 
market gives evidence of getting into bet- 
ter shape. 

U. S. Grades— No. 1. No.2. No. 3. 
Timothy ....$23@24 $20@22 $16@18 $13@15 
Timothy and Clover— 


ish to mixes) cisremkere 18@20 15@17 12@14 
Medium mixed ... 17@19 15@17 10@13 

Timothy and Grass— 
hight omixeds.wc,.. 18@20 15@16 10@13 
Heavy mixed ..<.. 15@17 14@15 10@12 
ClOVEN Ie ttc tis cn eee 16@17 12@14 10@12 
Mixed grasa. . 6.72%. 13@15 12@13 10@13 
Alfalfa INo!: (2 te choices, ...cauessne 14@22 
Marsh hay, fdg. and pKe...5.-a.see 11@14 
We & SS) W. prairie, 1 &e2ernew. 14@17 
$11@12; oat and wheat, 


Straw—Rye, 
@9. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 2.—The receipts of hay on both 
sides of the river continue to be fairly lib- 
eral. The market also remains dull and 
overstocked. Demand limited. Believe re- 
ceipts will be lighter for rest of week. 

Clover—High grades selling fairly well, 
medium and lower qualities hard to place 
at any price. 

Alfalfa—Easier with larger offerings. Best 
qualities selling; medium and lower grades 
hard to place. 

Prairie—Choice qualities in fair demand 
at market values; lower grades very dull. 

Straw steady. 

Timothy—No. 1, $21@22; standard, $19@ 
20; No. 2, $16@18; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
12. Clover mixed—No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, 
$15@17; heavy mixed, $15@18. Clover—No. 
1, $18@19; No. 2, $14@16; threshed hay, $12 
@14. Alfalfa—Choice, $26@28; No. 1, $23@ 
25; standard, $20@22; No. 2, $17@19. Prairie 
—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $18@14. Straw— 
Rye, $9@10; wheat, $8.50@9.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


Jan. 31—The trade in timothy is very 
narrow and most of the buyers are filled 
up, with a fair movement of upland and 
a slow demand and lower prices for alfalfa. 

Timothy—No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $15.50. 
Mixed different grasses—No. 1, $15.50; No. 
2, $14.50. Clover mixed—No. 1, $15; No. 2, 
$12.50. Upland—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14.50; 
No. 3, $13. Midland—No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, 
$11. Packing hay—$s. Straw—Rye, $9; 
oat, $9; wheat, $8. Alfalfa—No. 1, $23; 
standard, $19; No. 2, $16. 

PORTLAND. 


Jan. 30—Hay prices steady. Shipments 
coming to the terminals are not grading 
well and considerable off grade stuff is ac—- 
cumulating. No scarcity of hay as pre- 
dicted earlier in the season. The Yakima 
country still seems able to furnish the de— 
mands of terminal dealers, although it is 
reported from there that first cutting hay 
is getting scarcer. Alfalfa is quoted $21 
per ton. Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19.50@20; Valley timothy, $19@ 
20; Eastern Oregon, $22@22.50;' clover, 
$16.50@17.50; oat, $19@20; oat and vetch 
hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Receipts are somewhat less and 
country loadings lighter, but the mar- 
ket is not yet cleaned up and prices 
continue low. 

Bridge & Leonard report the market 
is slowly getting in better shape but 
are asking shippers to hold back their 
hay. 

Albert Miller & Co. report country 
loadings very light with prospects of a 
better market for hay that is shipped 
now. 

Walters Brothers advise that while 
prices are not notably higher there is 
a better feeling with buyers making in- 
quiry for all grades of tame hay. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 

The hay market was easier during 
the week ending January 31 and prices 
averaged slightly lower, according to 
the weekly hay market review of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Receipts were lighter than last 
week but were more than equal to 
buyers’ needs and hay accumulated at 
several markets. The demand was 
quiet, although consumption increased 


with the stormy weather toward the 
close of the week. Offerings of ordinary 
and low grade continued to make up the 
bulk of the receipts and this hay sold 
at wide discounts. 

The timothy market was steady to 
dull. The offerings of top grades were 
equal to market needs at Boston while 
there was a considerable accumulation 
of medium and lower’ grades and 
quoted prices were hard to obtain. Re- 
ceipts were lighter at New York but 
weather conditions restricted the move- 
ment of hay from the terminals and 
stocks accumulated. Top grades ad- 
vanced 50c but ordinary hay was down 
$1 per ton. Supplies were accumulating 


at Pittsburgh and the market was 
weaker. 
Shipments increased at Cincinnati 


and the accumulation at this market 
was reduced. Timothy was steadier at 
Chicago with hay moving readily at 
quoted prices and country loadings 
were lighter. The St. Louis market was 
50c lower and timothy held steady at 
Kansas City. Southern markets ruled 
steady with a larger volume of trade 
but only good quality hay was wanted 
at these points. 

Alfalfa was easier. Alfalfa was 
weaker at Cincinnati and Memphis and 
the market was quiet at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Receipts at Omaha were 
liberal and alfalfa was 50c lower, al- 
though receipts were falling off on ac- 
count of the heavy snows in that terri- 
tory. The Kansas City market was 
steady for good quality hay but off 
grades were slow sale, even at wide 
discounts. About sixty cars of Wyo- 
ing alfalfa were received at this mar- 
ket. Mills and feeders were less active 
buyers, but dairy hay sold readily and 
the Southern demand held steady. 

Good quality prairie ruled barely 
steady but low grades were not wanted. 
The market at Chicago was quiet with 
light receipts but prairie was down 50c 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, while the 
St. Louis market was unchanged. Of- 
ferings were more than equal to buyers’ 
needs at Omaha, but quotations were 
unchanged and it was expected that the 
snowfall would reduce arrivals and in- 
crease consumption. Prairie ruled 
almost steady at Kansas City with the 
stock yards taking good amounts and 
shippers and local transfer companies 
in the market. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Near zero weather accompanied with 
light snow throughout the Southwest 
broom corn area continued for several 
days and temporarily delayed buyers 
from driving and delivering on the part 
of farmers. 

Outside of the few days that cold 
weather delayed buyers from scouting 
around to any extent, field work has 
had the same tendency as heretofore, 
in that buyers have been driving active- 
ly throughout the various districts and 
especially active in northwest Oklaho- 
ma, southwest Kansas and nearby sec- 
tions in Colorado and New Mexico as 
these districts have more available corn 
in growers’ hands than is available in 
central, southern and southwest Okla- 
homa Dwarf districts. 

From every district, however, the re- 
port is the same that broom corn is diffi- 
cult to buy and that growers in num- 
ber are not willing to acept prices of- 
fered. This situation is not localized to 
any one particular district but applies 
to the Southwestern Dwarf area as a 
whole. 

A strengthening influence was appar- 
ent on the market during December, 
however, this showed a stronger devel- 
opment .during January, becoming 
stronger as the month faded into the 
past. At this time the field situation 
is indicating more strength than at any 
time this season. It is noticeable in the 
continued effort of buyers to secure 
corn and the general higher range of 
prices paid farmers for crops. The 
spread of prices paid the past ten days 
ranged generally from $70 to $100 for 
Dwarf and Standard in what is consid. 
ered the Dwarf districts. Some few in- 
stances have been noted in securing 
crops under $70 but these are the ex- 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Return 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 

No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire | 
Chicago New York Company 


——————_ 7 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOT1, KANS. 
DAVENPORT, IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


ceptions. Crops above the average qual- 
ity have commanded prices above $100. 
—Broom Corn Review. 


_- 
TO HANDLE OTHER SEEDS 


Plans to enlarge the business of the 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Growers’ 
Association were made at the annual 
meeting of tnat organization recently 
held in Fargo. 

The organization decided to handle 
sweet clover and red clover seed and 
possibly other seeds in addition to al- 
falfa. 

Last year a total of 250,000 pounds 
of alfalfa seed was ‘handled by the as- 
sociation. 


_—>- 


OREGON GRAIN DEALERS’ 
MEETING. 


A meeting was recently held by the 
Willamette Valley Grain Deaters’ Assn. 
at Salem, Ore. The association went on 
record as opposing the bill to be intro- 
duced before the Oregon legislature re- 
garding limitation of oat hulls in feed; 
opposing the retention of the office of 
state market agent; adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting state aid for seed wheat 
loans to the farmers of the state on the 
grounds that considerable wheat had 
been. frozen out this winter, and farm- 
ers would be unable to finance spring 
wheat plantings; adopted a resolution 
requesting the federal government to 
take over all grain inspection in this 
state and the abolishment of state grain 
inspection. 


-——_ 
Control of the Saskatchewan Codper- 
ative Elevator Co., with headquarters in 
Regina, remains in the hands of the 
conservatives with the re-election of the 
old officers. Radical stockholders of the 
codperative company wanted the pool to 
take over the management and re- 
sources, but the conservative element 
won with a decisive majority. The offi- 
cers re-elected follow: Hon. J. A. Ma- 
harg, president; J. B. Musselman, vice 
president; W. G. Mills, secretary; and 
S. G. Lothian, treasurer. 
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Provisions, Etc. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Past week .-$ 9.385 $10.60 $ 9.10 $18.20 
Prev. week 8.85 10.35 9.20 18.30 
RO DA OS 2S Reis ithe 9.25 7.00 7.80 13.70 
PRO oie tis Inifotaltysaieieta 8.80 8.25 7.50 13.90 
INS eee tamale nels beet laksa 7.25 9.05 6.95 13.25 
MD AOR AT, ots tira,» 7.70 9.45 4.25 9.35 
ORAS = gen Al ee 13.30 14.75 13.00 19.55 
Avg. 1920-1921.$ 9.25 $ 9.75 $7.90 $13.95 

LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week >. 280,122 56,128 66,834 
Preceding week 254,652 60,575 67,499 

Last year 305,307 52/268 62,282 

Shipments— 

Past week 98,529 19,935 21,740 
Preceding w eek 79,702 21,121 19,383 
Last year . 104,554 18,446 22,488 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

CuicaGo, Feb. 2—Provision prices and 
trading were erratic. Activity in the 
corn market had a good influence on 
provision values and operations were 
governed largely by business in that 
grain. Investment buying was liberal 
at times while packers as a rule were 
free sellers on all hard spots. Sup- 
plies of hogs were ample and stocks 
show a good increase fhe past month. 
Foreign markets were unsettled with a 
good advance toward the close. Reports 
were fairly large and said to’be on con- 
signment. In the cash trade there was 
a moderate business on domestic ac- 
count in lard and a better trade in short 
ribs. Shipments of lard for the week 
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were 12,815,000 lbs., an increase of near- 

ly 2,000,000 lbs. over the previous week 
and compared with shipments of 18,- 
265,000 lbs. from last year. On cured 
meats they were 19,915,000 lbs., a large 
increase over the previous week and 
compared with 21,087,000 last year. De- 
liveries on January contracts for the 
month were 12,250,000 lbs. of lard; 400,- 
000 lbs. of short ribs, and 350,000 Ibs. 
of dry salted bellies. Closing prices 
were at losses of 25c on lard, 22% to 
271%%c on short ribs, and gains of 15 to 
45¢e on bellies. 

The range of prices for week, the De- 
cember range and range previous to De- 
cember follow: 

-——__Cluse———_,, 
Jan.31,Jan.24,Feb.2, 

High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 

BRS Ais $16.15 $15.82 $15.90 $16.05 ..... 

Mee L0 CR 1G0T US «cee Rees 

P1515 — 12.45, Sonct OAQUE 
» Chere 16.57 16.25 16.35 16.50 11.12 
- 17.621615.37%%..... Res 
b.B0. 129562 5¢ «5 So ec ees 
_ rng.. 17.77 618. BTM... Pa Fe a 


hi. aes ane: le 
rng 


Jan. 


eee ance ae 
D. S. Bellies— 
SUT. Petes ae) 17.35 


Ee) 14.00 

5 i, Buta. 07%. 
ssipee L775 17.45 17 75 
- 16.95 14.85 

. 14.385 13.60 


17.60 


co f 
COs ae 
5 OVs eae 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls 170 1,675 1,755 
Pork, Ibs. 32,300 318,250 333,450 
Meat, Ibs. ....- 15,888,000 11,984,000 18,224,000 
Total meat ...15,920,300 12,302,250 18,557,450 
Liards «tok tener 3,727,000 12,842,000 20,507,000 
Total products.29,647,300 25,144,250 39,064,450 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, Feb. 2, 1925, as reported to Tr 


iE Price CURRENT-GRAIN ReEporTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, 11:00 A. M. 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M, ST, PAUL, 
OR Weegee ema ae ee. $10.85 $10.60 $10.55 $10.95 $10.25 

BULK OPSSALHS 5... cncs cre sess 10.15-10.75 10. 00- 10.50 10.25-10.55 10.50-10.90 9.75-10.25 
Avy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 10.40-10.85 -35-10.80 10.25-10.50 10. 4 10.95  10.00-10.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. 10.00-10.75 15-10 10.00-10.50 5 9.75-10.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch.. 9.50-10.50 9.50-10.40 9.50-10.00 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com. -ch.. 9.00-10.30 f 8.25- 9.90 9.00- 9.75 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 9.90-10.25 9. -85-10.00 10.00-10.10 9.75-10.00 
Packing hogs, rough............ 9.50- 9.90 9.60- 9.85  9.75-10.00 9.50- 9.75 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs, down), 

MEA:-Ch? o/s eae sc cs oa 8.25- 9.25 7.50- 9.25 7.50- 9.40 8.00- 9.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COMm.-CD: (iva wecoacewes aOCogr? van oone Aare 7.00- 8.00  6.75- 7.75 7.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (nigs excl.) 10.67-228 1b. 10.48-231 Ib. 10.37-220 Ib. 11.05-204 Ib. ......- ee 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

CCC ie Ge icrce eo SAE A tc 10.58-220 lb. 10.44-231 Ib. 10.88-217 lb. 10.74-216 Ib. .... 2. ss 
Ay. cost and wt. Jan. (pigs 

CXeL MN clctienie ts ese oe cocccces 10.38-220 lb. 10.26-229 Ib. 10.16-216 Ib. 10.57-212 lb. ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and primé..........5.. 10.00-18.00 9.75-18.00 9.75-12.75 10.25-13.00 .......+: 
OOG ics sine a\elg wale Weicle o's cra aicterele 9.00-12.00 .75-11.50 8.75-11.50 9.25-11.75 8.50-10.50 
tinge Riere map aiete Wiicis ‘oleiate sg since 7.35-10.00 7.00- 9.85 7.00- 9.75 7.25- 9.25 6.25- 9.00 
ORD WMOM For sta a: cine slw olen 5 sane cna 5.75- 7.85 5.25- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 5.00- 7.25 4.50- 6.25 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): he ‘ ad ‘ coe : if 

Choice and prime............. 10.25-13.00 -50-13.00 11.50-12.90 12.25-13.00 ......... 

Goad Uae ielcies caine y sient ase 10.00-12.00 = 85-11.50 10.00-11.50 10.25-12.25 9.25-11.50 

Medium ......... 7.25-10.00 7.00- 9.85 6.90-10.00 7.00-10.25 6.25- 9.25 

ene ae a wit aie's a Pateeie pais 5.50- 7.25 5.15- 7.00 4.85- 6.90 4.75- 7.00 4.50- 6.25 

cutter 8.50- 5.50 3.35- 5.15 3.40- 4.85  3.25- 4.75 .T5- 4.5 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND of ee De : ee mag 

HEIFERS: 
pang (800 Ibs. down)...... 9.50-12.50 9.25-12.25 9.25-12.00 9.50-12.00 8.50-11.25 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)........ 7.25-10.75 6.80-10.35 6.75-10.25 6.50- 9.00 6.50- 9.50 
oom med. (all iwta)ra0 eee ae 4.75- 7.25 3.75- 6.80 3.35- 6.75 3.50- 6.50 3.25- 6.50 

Good and choice. . ¥ eae binth ose ate 5.40- 7.25 ».10- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.50 

Common and medium.......... 4.00- 5.40 38.90- 5.10 3.90- 5.00 4.00- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 
eel and pcutter\ic5 heen 2.75- 4.00 Z.25- 3.90  2.85- 3.90 2.00- 4.00 2.50- 3.50 

Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 4.85- 6.00 75- 5.50 4.25- 5.25 5.00- 6.00 4.60- 6.25 
em (can.-bologna) ..... 8.25- 5.00 2.60- 4.75 2.75- 4.25 2.75- 5.00 3.00- 4,75 

Med,-ch. (190 lbs. down)...... 10.25-14.75 8.25-11.25 7.75-10.75 7.00-15.00 5.50- 9.50 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)... 6.00-10.25 4.75- 8.25 4.00. 7.75 4.00- 7.00 3.00. 5.50 

Med,-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 6.75-14.50  5.75-11.00 5.25-10.50 6.50-14.50 4.00- 8.00 

ee Vans ie UD) ics es aes 5.00- 9.50 4.50- 7.75 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 

Jull-com, ¢ DBs GD )is eases ola. 8.75- 8.00 3.25- 5.50 3.00- 5.00 3.0) Of 2.00- 4 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and iia ae ae mate 

Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 5.40- 8.00 4.75- 8.10 4.65- 8.40 7.25 
Steers, com,-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.00- 7.75 4.50- 8.10 4.50- 8.40 7.00 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 4.25- 5.00 3.65- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 4.50 
fore and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.25- 5.25 3.00- 6.00 2.75- 5.25 - 4.25 

Jalves, common to choice........ 0 sceeeeues 3.50- 7.75 3.50- 7.75 i 

Slaughter see and Lambs (quo- gee Awe oer 

: ce Aa ull-wooled basis): 

vambs Ibs. down), med,-pr.. 16.50-19.00 15.50-18.00 15.50-18.00 15.50-18.295 14.75- 

Lambs (all wte. y) senll:eom. 2 cae 14.00-16.50 13.00-15.50 13.50-15.50 1300-15 50 1a ope 
riing wethers, med.-pr....... 14.00-17.00 12.75-15.25 13.00-15.75 2 - r "00-15. 
Wethers 2 ay on and a), 7 75-15.25 13.00-15.75 12.00-15.50 12.00 15.50 

m -pr. 8.50-10.75 8.00-11.25 8.50-12. 8.00- 
Ewes, com.-ch. ... 6.25-10.25 6.75-10.00 6. “00. 10.7 at 5.50. 8.76 
Ewes, can.-cull 3.00- 6.25  3.00- 6.75 3.00- 6.00 2:25-6:50 

Feeding f nheey and Lambs (Range : , ; 

Feeding lambs, med.-ch......... 4 15.50-18.25  .haenees 15.25-17.40 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick CuR- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEporTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


° 0 

Jan. 31, Feb. 2, 

1925 1924. 
LOTUS EO. edicts tehats tao = toi 3,020,400 3,052,800 
Marsas Cit o.3 soe 845,00 57,900 
San OmMahaien nce: seis 928,400 851,200 
SEP LOUIS H asa colors eeu 982,200 996,600 
Bow St. Joseph... Ween a 633,400 564,500 
Indianapolis) \<...: +s aisle 648,100 665,300 
Milwaukee: |... ~ sisrlerdtesis 232,200 239,100 
(OG Eh ee ape tia tei. 0 dr 309,400 380,400 
Cincinnatt > can vse een an 255,100 249,000 
@ittum wat aonb eae seen oe 293,100 291,300 
Cedar Rapids 258,200 °* 271,900 
Sioux City , 719,200 491,300 
Sia Paulicee 1,198,700 1,080,000 
Cleveland 76,300 491,700 
ouisville. Vy: 5 \se.sh sue 88,000 117,300 
Wichita . .cen0e eecuelee ais 191,500 226,700 
Detroit <2... sasceaeen 390,500 391,700 
Nebraska ‘City <2 sem. 94,800 99,500 
Mt.) Worth: 5..cneeee 105,800 111,100 
Oklahoma, City *n25.5.¢ 95,800 106,100 
Above and all others...14,176,000 14,017,000 
Hor the week.....0....« 964,000 959,000 
Previous week ......... 907,000 1,016,000 


Weights are reported as follows, 197, 212, 


201, 223, 211, 223, 204, 219, 214) 
HOG PRODUCTS 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations of meats as of Feb. 2: 
Mess pork | .Ayiedutlers tnmcehtun ke arene $34.00 
Lard, round’ 1¢tS Ste). cscs ¢ Garsieeee 15.72% 
Short ribs SSeeer eee: INE 8 f-5- oh 15.67% 
DwS. Bellbess cctte teessteee tote ote) yo: 4) ae 17.50 

Green meats. Pickled. 

Hams, 10-12 Ibs...... 17%.@17% 17 @18 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 17%.@17% 17 @I18 
Hams. 14-16 lbs......175,@17% 17344@18% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... 20%. @21 19 @20% 
Skinned  hamée .. 2000. 15 @20% 14 @20% 
PIiGHICS» Scisssie eee 10%@10% 11 @11% 
Bellies -.. ike osteteeete 19 @19% 18 @18% 
Pork loins: (4 dacecsee 18 “@i2 1 ee One 
ESUEES ocd ofP Saretecntet reer 16 i@ige yon Le eee 
Sk. shoulders \2¢¢.2t2. 3 (@ ren ~ ene 
‘Tenderloin 4... ose 45 @. Ba a op 

Dry Salted—Loose.) Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..123%4-17 |Hams .. -22%-23 
Cl. Bellies...164%4-18 |{Sk. hams...22%4-23 
Rib Bellies. .16%4-17%/|Picnics ..... 16 14-16% 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.20 -20%4 
S. Cl. Sds...16%-161%4|S. Cl. Sds...21 -21% 
Ex.S.C. Sds.15%-16 |BEx.S.C. Sds.20 -20%4 
Plates, reg..1234-..../Rgh. Sds....20 -20% 
Butts <2 aek 1144,-....|Bkfst. Bac..2434—-25 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: : 
All 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. kinds. 
Past wk..232,000 1,017,000 242,000 1,491,000 
Wk. ago..255,000 933,000 246,000 1,434,000 
DOO toes 221,000 1,041,000 248,000 1,510,000 
OS: «teva cle 232,000 852,000 253,000 1,337,000 
922. Seaarer 210,000 682,000 266,000 1,158,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925, to date with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


All 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. kinds. 
1925 ....1,118,000 4,740,000 1,097,000 6,950,000 
1924 . 1,205,000 5,023,000 1,314,000 7,542,000 


HYDROCYANIC-ACID GAS SAFE 
* FOR FUMIGATING MANY 
FOODS. 


It has been demonstrated by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the Department 
of Agriculture that in warehouses where 
the use of large amounts of carbon di- 
sulphide gas for fumigation might prove 
dangerous, hydrocyanic-acid gas can be 
employed with safety. The result of 
thorough studies as to the penetration 
of the latter gas into sacked beans, peas, 
and cowpeas has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of this type of fumigation and 
made it the standard for warehouse con- 
trol of bean and pea weevils where seeds 
are sacked. It is useless, however, for 
the control of the rice weevil in sacked 
rice and corn. 

Coéperative work with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has proved that cured 
meats can also be safely fumigated with 
hydrocyanic-acid gas. This work has 
led to a change in’ the Federal inspec- 
tion regulations permitting the use of 
this gas in meat establishments. 


For Since Oct. Same tims 
.  Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924, 

Cut meats, 

ca ar -504,000 92,483,000 38,367,00 

Lard, Ibs. ..10,825,000 98,661,000 57,637,001 
Shipped— 

Cut meats, ; 

DBS exc onde 19,915,000 224,095,000 241,909,00 

Lard, lbs. 12,815,000 145,753,000 156,293, 00 


= P a 


February 4, 1925. ( 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. ; 


Weekly receipts and shipments oct 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers — 
the week ending Jan. 31, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- — 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: { 


Repts., ey Pavits Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 


Chicago 56,128 19,9385 52,268 
St. Louis 16,033 6,698 18,040 7,659 
Kansas City 43,508 17,645 38,155 16,105 
Omaha 31,188 9,573 33,721 14,4397 
St. Joseph 12,147 3,216 10,631 4,456 
Sioux City 15,516 7,100 15,052 9,233 8 
Jan. sive 174,520 64,167 167,867 70,338 
Jan-“2asnen 188,781 66,756 187,622 70,7927 
Other Markets. . 
Fort Worth 16,382 3,250 ,379 2,360 
Cleveland 3,759 521 4,821 152 
St. Paul 20,038 2,863 18,070 4,580 
Wichita 6,799 3,553 7,894 6,191 
Indianapolis 9,749 4,750 10,746 5,090 
Cincinnati 3,499 636 3,82. 1,321) 
Louisvile 2,882 1,197 3,145 1,376 
Milwaukee 12,090 3880 13,099 210 
Okla. City 5,611 1,209 ,913 1,165 
San. 31 2a 80,809 18,359 84,890 22,4455 
dan.’ 24.aeee 84,988 20,058 76,961 


18,461 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week — 
ending Jan. 31, 1925, and totals with © 
comparisons for corresponding time last — 
year, compiled by SHE Price CURREN 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Rents., Shnts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 280,122 98,529 305,307 104,554 
St. Louis 102,371 37,420 128,92) 54,388 
Kansas City 78,184 20,770 90,256 26,252) 
Omaha 110,203 26,019 96.949 20,106 
St. Joseph 56.964 6,918 49,767 14,672) 
Indianapolis 57,193 27,519 59,143 25,059 
Cincinnati 28,662 6.253 28,394 8,796 
Louisville 7,152 7,652 9,223 2,3 
Sioux City 132,849 50,296 93,328 52,464 
DAN» ISL ® sichele 854,300 281,376 861.392 308,657 
ha ey, eae 758,151 240,874 881,828 294,532 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 13,079 567 11,968 1,621 
Cleveland 18,358 5,240 21,0381 1.470 
St. Paul 97,726 15,850 87,551 24,1 
Milwaukee 18.752 756 28,084 1,38 
Wichita 14,972 142 25,131 1,998 
Okla. City 9,050 712 8,115 1,569 
IEC OL . assets 171,937 28,267 181,880 32,223 
Rhema od.. jet 169,914 27,473 179,689 27,977 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments o 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Jan. 31, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT: 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924 
Chicago ..-. 66,834 21,740 62,282 22,488 
Kansas ae 20,622 4,378 26,383 , 2,426 
St. Louis... 6,197 1,179 3,116 489 
Omaha ~-,41,325 6,561 43,347 8,7 
St. Joseph.. 20,449 2,708 24,030 1,90 
Sioux City.. 9,935 1,428 7,276 1,728 
Ft. Worth.. 16,490 9,184 2,006 818 
St... Paul. 928,972 1,246 6,974 2,89 
Cleveland .. 4,830 2,977 3,795 49 
Cincinnati 1460 aati 918 28 
Louisville .. $4 aeoar 500 15 
Indianapolis 719 295 1,374 86 
Milwaukee . 623 ee wen as 658... cis 
Wichita .... 689). icieee 379 oa 
Okla. City.. 41 24 136 
an. SL. . oes 192,856 51,720 183,174 43,27. 
shan, 24... sete 186,699 39,848 231,772 72,8 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship 
ments of provisions at Chicago for wee 
ending Jan. 31, 1925, and since Oct. 25 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


7 

When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or | 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your | 
interests will be best served by 


John “Ey sae 


oan ‘0, Il aes 
: She Neb. b. 8t. Louis nti 80, . Paul al, Mi 
Raha City, M ee len, U Siutals, N. 
jo. St po he 


y 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 11, 1925 Pornsesapg int raise St. Chicere TI. 


ed by the Price-Current Grain Reporter $3.00 a YEAR WEEELY¥ 
SINGLE CoptEs 15CENT 


COURTEEN 


SEED COMPANY 
WEEKLY PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


MILWAUKEE 


North American Seed Co. 
WHOLESALE GRASS & FIELD SEEDS 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


‘THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


WM. H. COLVIN & CO. 
Stocks GRAIN Bonds 


Grain Dept Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Geo. H. Tanner, N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Manager 


N. Y. Coffee Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


104 So. La Salle Street - CHICAGO 


Your Business 


can be PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in the 


Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Its subscrir tion list represents the buy - 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. 


bul 
5 

' FAROLL BROTHERS 
2 Commission Merchants 

5 GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, BONDS AND COTTON 

= Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 

= Future orders solicited — Market data cheerfully furnished 
Siemon 


pT FATED LCE (LD AED CCEA ARDC A ASC YALE 


Western Terminal Elevator Company 


Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 


Wire for delivered price on corn and oats 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
AMMAN FY 


‘SEED 


AUMNTVELED ANTE NNO AED OTD FOTN COUT PATA NATH POET DAT NTO ATTN Te TTY ECT 


UT TT TAT TTT eT TTL ULES 


QOVUN COTO OOTY YY YAY YT 


Any and Every Kind= 
Gar-Lots or Less 


Greatest Seed House” 


a | “Canada’s 
CANADA BLUE GRASS 


ALSIKE 
SWEET CLOVER 
(WHITE AND YELLOW BLOSSOM) 
a 
z 
3 
ica 


HUNGARIAN SEED GRAIN 
CANADA FIELD PEAS 


STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
ONTARIO 


TORONTO 


| Balance the Ration With 


TRIPLE 
VALUE 


(Limited) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


mee 
Gace Lt Earns Much } 


3 


THE 


NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


READ THIS ISSUE 


Business and Trade Conditions 
Good Editorials 

Grain Trade Review 

Grain Market Summary 

The Letter Box 

The Outlook for 1925 

January Canadian Movement 
Exports from Galveston 


Half Century of Freight Rates 
and Prices 


A Power Regulator 


Cotton News 


Livestock Data 

New Orleans Grain Shipments 
Terminal Market News 
Country News 


Legal and_ Transportation 
Matters 


Field Seeds 
Feedstuffs 
Alfalfa 


Terminal Market News 


Hay Markets 


wm Jnususal Trading Facilities: 
for the accommodaion of our custlomers 
M. W. SAMUELS & CO. 

231 So. LaSalle St.,685 Illinois Merchants Bank 
Bldg., CHICAGO. Telephone Central 2228 
We Solicit Your Business in 
Grain, Cotton & Provisions Futures 
Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Direct connections with all exchanges 
ETO LUMOME URE PLCGEEDLGA LOU AUCH OUOGOUIOUO OUT MILeOITOTI TON INTTT NTT Tica 


lig 


POQUOUONNGNAOUTEEUAUH TANNA ESS 


SHAUL LAUTAN LENE AA CAAA 


5 


P.B. & C. C. MILES LOGAN & BRYAN 
case izes 1910 BROKERS 
——  ——————— ees Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Copper 


Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 


1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 
Branch Office, Congress Hotel 


in the Grain Trade 


at PEORIA 


Deutsch & Sickert 


Chamber of Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GRAIN — FEED — HAY 


50 YEARS 


LAMBORN, HUTCHINGS & CO. 


STOCKS—BONDS—GRAIN 
COTTON—SUGAR 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and — Leading Exchanges 
NEW YOR CHICAGO 


Established 1880 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


332 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
RECEIVERS 


WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


CHICAGO - LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA INDIANAPOLIS CAIRO FORLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE 


Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 
City Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


FUTURE ORDERS SOLICITED FOR ALL MARKETS 


SE, RE EE LEGER eee 
SERVICN AND 


Here Since Sommmission 


1888 
Merchants 


G. A. HAX & CO@.} 


G. A. HAX 
J. B. @. HAX 


{ BALTIMORE, MD 


Consignments 


a. A SNA See ll : 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 

Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 
25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Will give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill all 
combined, as my wife’s health is poor. Ad- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


2 (186) 


Grain Elevator Builders 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Matual Building KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


) CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
, @xpensiveness and great adaptability 

Bae & few prepaid at these prices; 
2,000, 75c; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 


SACRIFICE HALF steam flour mill. Best 
location. CENTRAL INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, Boulder, Colo. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


\ : » O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses el)pe, $15.00. HAY FOR SALE. 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. Re JHE BLACKHALLCO. Buffalo, N. Y. ALFALFA and all _ kinds of hay. De- 


livered prices. HARRY D. GATES COM- 
PANY, Jackson, Mich. . 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Latest Type Strong 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


‘ : Scott Pneumatic Air Dump, complete. 
108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Quo. WINTERS DUMP CO., 240 So. 4th St., 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEANS AND PEAS WANTED. 


WANTED BEANS AND PEAS — Low 
germination and cull stock. Also seed ref- 
use and sweepings. Submit samples. PORT 
HURON STORAGE & BEAN CO., Port 
Huron, Mich. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtcE—TIron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing good 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
}selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


M i | I L I t 

Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counta 
and prices on thousands of classified 
namesof yourbest prospective custom- 
ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 
uaia, Professions, Business Concerns. 


Guaranteed 
O by refund of each 


FOR SALE OR RENT —30,000 bu. con- 
crete elevator with Hess Dryers attached. 
Tll. Central—Penn.—Wabash switching. 
Write J. M. ALLEN, Box 75, Decatur, Ill. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales  $175.000.00. 
aaotiN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


Western Grain Dealeis 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations of grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast, as of 
Feb. 4, are as follows: 


Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 
session: 
February. March. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hard white uw.) 5a $2218: + $c... tw S21 See 
Otc whitey. ceene 197 nee 1.99 Sc 
Western white..... 1.94, 1:97 1:97 2:03 
Hard winter....... 2.00 2.05 2.03 2.10 
Northern spring... 2.05 2:20 2.05 5 
‘ = : ; a Western red....... 1.94 Sop AS 
wetat V ate Ro e Be. Obits heme esa0 2.01 
musrme rrame \ PLY = < =e Oats— 
Pp PPR ge a ~ : 2 386-lb. wh. fd..... 44.50 51.00 44.50 
a ee : 2 38-lb. gray....... 44.00 ... 44.00 
Barley— 
2 44-lb. feed....... 45.00 49.00 45.00 50.00 
2 46-lb. feed....... 46.00 oes) 246200 Waetase 
Corn— 
Bee). (Y. SSULD a neeetyers 50.50 52.00 51.25 53.00 
Millrun— 
ptandgard f..hawe.sh: 38.50 41.00 39.00 42.00 
Bags—Spot, 10%c bid; July, 1925, 11%ec 
bid, 124c asked; domestic, 12%e bid, 12%e 
asked. 
: * '. Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a $46 ton; middlings, $58; seratch feed, $74; 


rolled barley, $58; cracked corn, $66; rolled 
oats, $55. 

San Francisco—Grain Exchange carries 
the following as latest quotations: 


single dump door, or any number of doors. 
SIMPLE in operation. 
LOW COST of installation. 
DURABILITY unexcelled. 


PRACTICAL in every way. ze xGe 
CHTEMPERATUR 


ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 
MOTOR furnished with dump. Basen " a. 34 nee 
For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write SUSeeccereners or obligation. 
Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company CMOSnAneee Oe mn 
Th a ‘ Ifices: 
322 LIBERTY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA IE ladwledel coned orneve ty Bee 


Tl looweasleon @ 
== ‘ TROL 
> Seow P | 


He TT TTLITLILULLULLLeLLLLcL LL LL LALO LL LLLLCULLOLCCCOL MO CTCUUCO MUU TTTDUTUUTUUULCUUNU UOC UU ULI UUC TUTE ULL LLL LL ULL 
Years of specialization in temperature control 
perience which is at your service without cost 
problems of temperature control; 
save you much trouble and expense. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 


See your telephone directory. 


ee 
Febraae® 11, 1925, 


500 LETTER HEADS $498 


Size 514 x 8% inches 
PRINTED WITH YOUR NANE - ADORESS - PHONE 
AND STATE. ON GOOD WHITE BOND 20.8 PAPER 
IN BLUE OR BLACK RICH INK IN PLATE GOTHIC 
TYPE OR SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE TYPE SHEET 
WHICH WILL HELP YOU MAKE A SELECTION. 


500 ENVELOPES $498 


Size 6% - 6 x 3% inches 
PRINTEO WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE 
FRONT OR FLAP OF ENVELOPE (AS DESIRED) ON 
PERFECT 24.8 WHITE GRADE STOCK 


Other Unusual Values Include 
500 PUSINESS caRDs $198 


500 LETTER HEADS 8% x11 inches $948 
GOOD WHITE 20.8 STOCK —_— 
CASH WITH ORDER ONLY - to get this high grade 
stationery at such unheard of prices, send P O of Express 
Money Order - with copy written plainly or printed AIL 


ORDER TODAY for quick delivery. Sent to you Post-Paid 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ILLINOIS STATIONERY CO 


Det. P 336 WEST 31st STREET 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


TT Pee Ce LOG CeL LULL bes 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUTT Le LCULeLee LULL LULL LCL 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by 


the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 
full of vital business facts and figures. Who, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


) Write for your FREE copy. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 


ages 


. mee Eee $2.50@2.55; shipping, nom— 
inal. : 
: obama $3.45@3.50; milling, $3.65@ 


Oats—Rea feed, $2.35@2.40. 

Mill Feeds—Bran, $40@47; shorts, $46@ 
47; middlings, $53@55; millrun, $44@46. 

Spot Calcutta grain bags, 11%c bid. 

San Quentin grain bags, 11%c. 

Seattle—Prompt bid quotations on the 
Seattle Grain Exchange follow: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $45 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $50 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.95 a bushel; west— 
ern white, $1.93; hard winter, $1.95; west— 
ern red, $1.90; northern spring, $1.98; Big 
Bend bluestem, $2.20. 

Yesterday’s car receipts — Wheat, 10; 
corn, 1; hay, 1; oats, 1; barley, 3; flour, 4. 


INLAND WHEAT MARKETS. 


; Pullman, Wash., Feb. 5.—Red and white, 
1.70. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Feb. 5. — Red, $1.69; 
white No. 1, $1.79. 

Colfax, Wash., Feb. 5.—White, $1.75; red, 
$1.72; barley and oats, $40. 

Walla Walla, Feb. 5. — Bluestem, $2.10; 
elub, $1.77; turkey red, $1.76. 


Davenport, Wash., Feb. 5.—Hard white, 
$2.04; bluestem, $1.94; forty—-fold, $1.72; 
club, $1.69; marquis, $1.74. 

Odessa. Wash.. Feb. 5.—Bart and blue— 
stem, $2.12; turkey red, $1.92; marquis, 
$1.78; forty—-fold, $1.75; club, $1.72; Jones 
fife, $1.70. 


Dayton, Wash., Feb. 5.—Club, $1.80; red, 
.80. 
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A campaign is being carried on at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to boost the grow- 
ing of alfalfa by dairy farmers. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


Government was naturally led by the prime im- 


Fr covernmen the orgy of spending into which the 


> « 


portance of winning the war, it has in the years 
following the conflict been difficult to let down. The 
situation is much like the householder who drops 
from roast turkey to “ham and.” 

National obligations have been incurred by the 
United States which must be met and a decade or so 
of conservative financing will be required during 
which it is very unlikely that former comparatively 
low taxation levels will return. 

It is plain that Washington is in the midst of a 
complete reversal of policies governing public ex- 
penditures and that certain state capitals are follow- 
ing suit. Economy is practiced today in halls where 
extravagance had become the daily diet. The great 
wealth of the American people and the potential 
wealth of the country’s resources has successfully 
floated large loans, financed enormous projects, both 
good and bad, carrying forward through gravitation, 
an ever-increasing volume of liabilities which now 
must be reduced or their sheer weight will crush 
public and private business to a certain extent. 


We are learning that the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities and thereby the increasing of public debts 
is not a legitimate item in the asset column of the 
Government’s ledger. Interest piles up fast and as 
time elapses, sinking funds must be provided for the 
extension of loans, and the funds for such purposes 
come out of taxation; from you and me, who may be 
preperty owners, possibly paying high income taxes 
and unknowingly but assuredly paying a great hidden 
tax on everything we buy, eat, see, and we might al- 
most add breath. 

During the period sketched above, inflation grew 
upon us, with manufacturing costs and selling values 
increasing and the purchasing power of the dollar 
decreasing. 

President Coolidge in his incisive manner, has 
gone right to the heart of the matter through the in- 
sistence that national spendthrift methods shall be 
changed and his accomplishments which we trust 
and believe will be of a worth while character cannot 
help similarly impress the citizens of the country 
in the observance of a sensible conduct of their per- 
sonal affairs. 

One of the ‘flies in the ointment” is the $150,000,- 
000 public building bill which would have a reason- 
able excuse for existence if the building trades were 


slack and public building additions were thereby war- : 


ranted, but at the present time, there is no depres- 
sion in the building trades, and so the budget pro- 
vided in the present bill is entirely out of season 
and out of line. 

An interesting change, however, has succeeded the 
old pork barrel style wherein ridiculously expensive 
public buildings were erected in rural districts, 
through a provision of the present measure placing 
in the hands of the Postmaster General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the determination of where 
the buildings are to be erected. 


Returning Business Confidence. 

There seems to be a slowly changing attitude on 
the part of the Government versus business; slow be- 
cause altering the course of red tape in the imponder- 
able affairs of our Government could hardly be ac- 
complished quickly. Business interests of the couu- 
try, however, appear to be safer today from the nag- 
ging tactics of the Department of Justice; the At- 
torney General’s office and such like, than for some- 


time. The latest development which leans this way 
is in the dismissal of indictments against a former 
Assistant Secretary of War and several other business 
men of reputation, alleged to have been dishonest in 
affairs either directly or touching upon the inter- 
ests of the Government. It is a rather fine point to 
differentiate between the proper saving of public 
money and the random accusations of the Harding 
administration aimed at officials of the Government 
and business interests dealing with them. ‘The reac- 
tion from the “holier than thou” feature of Govern- 
mental indictments has placed us in a most unfavor- 
able light with foreign Governments and their im- 
porting business concerns who have gathered that the 


United States is a hotbed of scoundrels. All of this 
ECOMMENDATIONS were made 
Monday by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 


grain exchange supervisor, that 
some action be taken to prevent excessive 
wheat price changes in the future. He 
points to the fact that last Friday wheat 
had a range of 934¢ at Chicago, 10% at 
Minneapolis and 12c at Winnipeg, and 
declares, “It is difficult to justify such 
market fluctuations with the law of sup- 
ply and demand for real wheat.” 

It was announced that the volume of 
trade on the Chicago Board of Trade in 
January for all grains was the largest for 
the period for which records are available. 

The trading in all grain futures for the 
month reached the enormous total of 2,- 
791,300,000 bus., or an average daily trade 
of 107,359,000 bus. In wheat futures alone 
the total for the month was 1,700,817,000 
bus., or an average daily trade of 65,416,- 
000 bus. This is likewise the largest single 
month’s trading in wheat as shown in 
any records available. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel issued a statement 
to the effect that it might be advisable 
for the organized grain trade to take 
measures to limit daily price fluctuations 
to within a certain range, as has been 
done in the cotton market. 


is said, fully recognizing our sins of omission and 
commission, particularly during the late war, but it 
is high time to expect our Government to discuss 
practical problems with commercial interests in a 
business like manner, and to this end, Mr. Coolidge 
can be complimented for his personal activities and 
supervision over the department heads, who are most 
concerned with the maintenance and further ex- 
pansion of our great business life. 


Country Banking and the Federal System. 

Although country banking is somewhat overdone, 
as in the state of Iowa where it has been truly said 
that small banks are as numerous as cross-roads’ 
post offices, it is no less truly said that the thousands 
of small independent country banks are the heart of 
our financial structure. Such bankers are not only 
in the main well qualified to perform their function 
in the community but to extend practical assistance 
to their customers, a service that is not necessarily 
of a financial character. 

Country branch banking is, however, “a horse of 
another color,” and has latterly come in for much 
justified criticism from Henry M. Dawes, a former 
comptroller of the currency. He states, as have 
others commenting upon the same subject, that such 


branch banks fail to take into account in making 
loans, the personal character and moral responsibil- 
ity, upon which real business success depends. Mr. 
Dawes associated this branch banking discussion with 
a strong defense of the Federal Reserve System, urg- 
ing legislation in the next Congress to check the pres- 
ent “smothering tendency among national banks.” 
He believes that nearly ten per cent of the assets of 
the entire national banking system has disappeared 
since 1918, absorbed in the strenuous competition with 
State banks. 
New Foreign Loans. 

There is an important distinction between Govern- 
mental indebtedness and private loans. The former, 
as given such wide attention in the business press 
these days, should be contracted, but in spite of col- 
lection difficulties lately such loans, which even now 
are too large to comprehend are actually expanding. 
Difficulties entering into the reduction of such loans 
and even for some nations in the payment of annual 
interest items seem almost insurmountable. 


Foreign loans are, however, continuing upwards at 
a surprising rate; being for the year $155,000,000 in 
round figures to the first of February and $166,000,000 
scheduled for early offering. If this same basis con- 
tinues, the year 1925 will break the record of 1924 
in the flotation of foreign loans, the diversified char- 
acter of which is indicated in the following list of 
Governmental loan applications from Argentine, Po- 
land, Germany, Japan, New Foundland and Finland. 


The tangled loan situation is illustrated in the pres- 
ent plan of Great Britain to secure from war debts 
and reparations enough to fully pay the United States 
and to apply any surplus to the reduction of similar 
indebtedness among Great Britain’s allies. The man- 
ner in which this is to be accomplished contemplates 
fixed annual payments from France. It seems to take 
over under British guarantees, so to speak, the pool- 
ing of all indebtedness, to be discharged under the 
direction of the British government. The lengthly 
detail of this proposal from Winston Churchill, it is 
understood satisfies France and it is presumed the 
request for a horizontal decrease in the claims of the 
United States will follow, if any such settlement as 
proposed is at all possible. 


NO PRICE MANIPULATION 


tion of grain prices in 1921. Losses were the 

sad experience of many. What the future trend 
of prices will be or how high or low they will go, no 
one can predict. But it behooves all to have affairs 
in a comfortable position. The recent high prices 
of wheat has caused some agitation and Senator 
Cameron of Arizona, it is stated, wants an investiga- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade on the theory 
that the market had been manipulated. The United 
States has a law to prevent manipulation and a rep- 
resentative with authority to act should the occasion 
arise. Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, who is the grain exchange 
supervisor at Chicago and who also has supervision 
over other contract markets through assistants, makes 
the statement that “investigation of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is uncalled for because there has 
been no manipulation of wheat prices and no evi- 
dence of concentrated holdings of grain.” 


Tie country trade should not forget the defia- 


The grain exchanges have been investigated time 
and again without finding anything wrong. No new 
investigation would reveal any facts that are not 
already in the possession of the government or the 
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grain supervisor’s office. Such a suggestion on the 
part of the western senator is entirely unwarranted. 
This country is tired of the continued harassing of 
business. We are as a whole a happy, prosperous 
nation. If this condition is upset it will be due to 
meddlesome activities of unscrupulous politicians. 
The slogan “Less government in business and more 
business in the government” is still in good standing 
with the general public. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


to us reports of the value of the Regional Ad- 

visory Boards and of the effective work they are 
doing in the matter of adjusting differences between 
individual shippers and railways in arranging for 
adequate supplies of cars, and in bringing about a 
spirit of codperation which is of great service both 
to the buyer and the seller of transportation. 

At a recent meeting of the Northwest Regional 
Advisory Board, which was held at Minneapolis, the 
chairman, J. F. Reed, who is president of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau and executive committeeman of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, said that not 
only had the largest grain production in the history 
of the Northwest been handled without a car shortage 
or blocked elevators, but that the spirit of codper- 
ation between farmers, shippers, state commis- 
sions and carriers had set down the fundamental 
principles and basis for the handling of any trans- 
portation condition that may in future arise. 


Fre: « various sections of the country there come 


He also said there was no question but that this 
cooperation, during the past year, had been respon- 
sible for the return to the farmers of the Northwest 
of millions of dollars through the more expeditious 
and efficient handling of transportation. 


Truly the day of “the public be damned” attitude 


upon the part of railway officials has gone and we 
are confident it has gone never to return. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


HE Grain Dealers’ National Ass’n has dis- 
TT erioutea to its members copy of a brief. which 

has been presented to the President’s Agricul- 
tural Committee. The Association deserves much 
credit in compiling this pamphlet which contains all 
the necessary facts in connection with the relation- 
ship within recent years of the Federal Government 
to the grain business. It shows the many harass- 
ments to which the grain dealers of the country have 
been subjected by unscrupulous politicians, and 
also discloses in a condensed and concise form, what 
the Government has done for the farmer and clearly 
shows that agriculture has been greatly favored by 
our Government, notwithstanding the propaganda to 
the contrary by agitators. Recipients of this pam- 
phiet should keep it on file, read it carefully, and be 
in a position to know the facts and defend the grain 
business when it is being attacked. 
ADD BUSINESS AND trade conditions 
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TRUCK DUMPS A NECESSITY 


IME seems to be slipping along pretty fast and 
"[ oetore we know it Spring will be here, the time 

when necessary improvements around the ele- 
vator will be made. Each year, the program for 
building hard roads is enlarged and as time goes on, 
more and more of a network of such roads will radi- 
ate in practically every state. This means that 
farmers will use more trucks in the future with 
which to haul their produce to market. Therefore, 
it will be necessary for practically every country 
elevator to be equipped with a truck dump that is 
adaptable for both trucks and wagons. While many 
truck dumps have already been installed, the great 
majority of elevators still need this equipment. Live 
grain dealers will be the first in their community to 
so equip their plants. 
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ACCURACY IN MOISTURE TESTS 


testers will no doubt find it advisable to equip 

the machines with an electric automatic shut- 
off. The reason for this is that every test will be 
the same. This device consists of a contact ther- 
mometer which shuts off the electric current in the 
heating element. Two advantages accrue from this 
equipment—one is that when the dealer starts mak- 
ing a moisture test, he can go about his business and 
forget the machine, knowing that when the operation 
has been completed the heat will be automatically 
turned off. The other is that by eliminating the 
human element of error, he can tell his farmer 
patrons that every test is absolutely the same accord- 
ing to Government standards and specifications and 
eliminate any suspicion in the minds of his customers 
that one test might differ from another. As testers 
are equipped with this device at terminals, he can 
be sure of obtaining the same result on the same 
quality of corn and always know the moisture con- 
tent to a certainty. 


C testers grain dealers who have moisture 


CORN GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


HEAT enters so largely into the channels of 

\X/ commerce that it is given a greater impor- 
tance than its value or volume warrants. 

Corn still remains “King of American crops,” and in 
spite of a reductioin of over one-half billion bushels 


the 1924 crop is valued at $2,405,468,000, compared 
with $1,136,596,000 for wheat. 


In one respect wheat is of greater importance to 
the grain trade, as it is a grain which is consumed 
almost solely in the form of flour and other products 
of human consumption and must be shipped through 
the grain dealer to market, whereas over 80 per cent 
of the corn crop does not leave the farm in the form 
of grain. The amount of corn leaving farms, how- 
ever, is much larger than the percentage figure indi- 
cates, as over 500,000,000 bus. on the average annually 
leaves the farm and is handled by the grain dealer. 
This compares very favorably with some 700,000,000 
bus. of wheat marketed on the average by farmers. 


Statistics over a period of years and particularly 
developments during the past year seem to point to 
a greater increase in acreage and a larger demand 
for corn to be used in human comsumption. Diversi- 
fication has increased corn acreage in South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska, where some years ago 
corn held a position of little importance, and recent 
experiments by the Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have resulted in the discovery 
of an economical method of obtaining sugar from 
corn which, it is thought, will have a wide market. 
All these facts indicate an ever-widening market for 
corn, and a larger amount moving through the grain 
elevator to terminal markets. The 1924-25 season, 
of course, will not show this tendency, but normal 
season in the future will bring to view these changes. 
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MAKE A FRIEND TODAY 


gospel we ever met was a man who knew 

personally and could call by name practically 
every man, woman and child in the small city in 
which he was then located, and he not only knew 
all of the people and spoke to them on the street, 
but he was a regular visitor in their homes. 


O«: of the most successful ministers of the 


The cultivation of friendships is a difficult task 
for many people, even in the smaller towns and in 
the country, while in the big cities it seems to have 
become almost a lost art, but it is something which 
pays big returns on the investment, not only in a 
personal but also in a business way. 

The cultivation of friendships just for business 
reasons is a sordid thing and not at all what we have 
in mind, and friendships made exclusively on that 
basis are not, as a rule, lasting, but true friendships, 


Mexico from the excess population of Europe. 


February 11, 1925. 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures repre— 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Feb. 7, Jane 31; Feb. 9, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 6,774,000 6,321,000 3,838,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,601,000 4,459,000 2,213,000 
Receipts since July 1.429,883,000 423,109,000 270,217,000 
WASTDLOSy cutis sictve ue eerie 75,709,000 77,510,000 65,949,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 24. 81,796,000 84,997,000 71,714,000 
Brad., Can., Jan. 24.. 79,341,000 78,033,000 122,902,000 
Exports, American 5,849,000 6,068,000 9,461,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 18,760,000 19,221,000 21,268,000 
On PASSAZEM en. < cicwete 64,632,000 55,888,000 50,928,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts .... 6,057,000 8,729,000 8,737,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,672,000 3,362,000 4,531,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 90,168,000 84,111,000 105,253,000 
Visio ley mse ietieiee sine 29,464,000 27,571,000 10,725,000 
Bradst’s vis., Jan. 24. 28,812,000 26,867,000 10,492,000 
Exports, American 16,000 16,000 399,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 2,467,000 1,858,000 1,736,000 
On) PASSA EC! Geile «os ore 13,838,000 13,694,000 7,565,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 4,730,000 4,929,000 4,366,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,590,009 3,958,000 2,989,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.191,122,000 186,392,000 146,454,000 
Misiblet ye... cepteiee sc ee. 73,604,000 73,570,000 17,821,000 
Bradst’s, Jan. 24 . 77,579,000 78,118,000 18,712,000 
Exports, American ... 372,000 226,000 320,000 
Exports, world’s ...... 2,647,000 2,032,000 2,140,000 
On passage ........-. 85070, 000° eeereteerrs 7,340,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 172,000 175,000 167,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 65,000 64,000 58,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 814,000 854,000 748,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 260,000 281,000 267,000 
Sheep— 
Herein: 15 markets.. 228,000 193,000 189,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 65,500 52,000 35,000 
H Slaughterings— 
Week = ee ae e pees 962,000 964,000 816,000 
Season to date....... 15,138,000 14,176,000 4,833,000 
Exports, ho roducts— 
Moats as SOO eAOOD 18,299,000 15,888,000 17,447,000 
Tiard sf erheceeeente ec 21,263,000 13,727,000 27,544,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
‘Cattle : $9.25 $9.35 $9.25 
Hogs 10.60 10.60 %-15 
Sheep 8.75 9.10 7.95 
Lambs 18.20 18.25 14.15 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 222 226 230 
Chicago Closing prices— 
eae $15.90 
ANLUALY MRE suis se create 3902 0 ee eee 
May i Sod oo eee $16.35 16.35 $11.20 
September <........ 17.00 16.97465 .. a avons ke 
S. R. Sides— 
JANUATYS pepe sicics oa satan $15.37 446 =a ei mioale ote 
May ais Fae 0 cCUmmae $15.9716 15.67% $ 9.921% 
D. S. Bellies— 
JANUALVVuAcie isisicie os Pslelnleteten Failte SS Seonans 
May ie Sino o ho oBCone $17.90 17.75 $10.2214 
Wheat— ae 
BWERY idaao6 G00 -d00 Spon $1.91 $2.0254 121% 
aly Peso cum SCC 1.62% 1.70% 1.124% 
September! <r. =» - 1.49 1.56% 1.12% 
Corn— sh tive 
WERE nocnoddc. 23 OcOugEe $1.34 % $1.3514 81% 
Tule BA se 5 on Oe 1.35% 1.36% -8154 
September ........... 1.3596 1.37% -81%4 
ae $0.63 $0.49%4 
Fao onto ood enna $0.60 % is s A 
pa oe 2°” ae 62 64 ‘47% 
September .........-- 59 .60 44 


which are expressed in sympathy, in a desire to help, 
and in mutual pleasures, etc., are after all, one of 
the things that make life worth living, and we are 
all glad to trade with “Joe” if he is a friend of ours. 


MARKETS NEARER HOME 


Helmer Key, one of the world’s leading authorities 


I: a recent dispatch from Stockholm, Sweden, Dr. 
the 


colonization of 
With 
an area as large as Europe, omitting Russia, and 
with immense undeveloped natural resources, it now 
has a population of only 15,000,000 people and they 
buy less goods from outside of their own country than 
does Cuba with a populatioin of only 3,000,000. 

According to Dr. Key, it is a mistake to attempt 
the reconstruction of Europe’s great industrial na- 
tions with the help of American capital, thus increas- 
ing industrial competition without creating new 
markets, a far better investment being the financing 
of colonization projects not only in Mexico, but also 
in Canada and Southeast Africa. Such a scheme, as 
we see it, however, might not prove to be the un- 
mixed blessing pictured by Dr. Key. If colonization 
would mean the flooding of the world’s markets with 
grain and still more grain, the troubles of this coun- 
try’s farmers in the recent past, might be very small 
indeed, compared to those that would then confront 
them. 


on immigration, suggests 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
in transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
fate news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 11, 1925 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


W caane there have been violent 


changes in the price of wheat dur- 

ing the past week, with a decline 
of over 20c in the May from the recent 
high the actual world’s position has 
changed but little, and press cables from 
‘abroad now indicate that many of the 
theories advanced by those in closest 
touch with conditions are taking definite 
form. France is expected to take Govern- 
mental action in an effort to try and 
check the advancing tendency, while 
from Bulgaria and Austria come reports 
of an actual scarcity of wheat despite 
foreign purchases. Spanish merchants are 
protesting over a move to import wheat 
into that country, the first intimation 
that Spain needed foreign grain that 
has been received. The southern hemis- 
phere is now clearing wheat at the 
rate of over 10,000,000 bu. per week, 
and it is likely to continue to ship on 
a big scale for six weeks or two months 
after which the movement should de- 
crease steadily. It is figured that the 
southern hemisphere has around 320,- 
000,000 bu. wheat for export and in or- 
der to clear all this grain before June 
30, it must ship on an average of around 
15,000,000 bu. per week, which is re- 
garded as almost impossible. It is on 
this account that Europe will probably 
be forced sooner or later to buy freely 
from North America as import needs 
for the last six months of the crop sea- 
son are estimated at more than the 
total southern hemisphere surplus. It 
is not unusual for a decline to be wit- 
nessed in the wheat market during the 
period when the first flush of the new 
Argentina and Australian wheat is com- 
ing forward, but when there is a 
scarcity, it starts to develop rapidly 
after March 1. At the moment there 
is no scarcity in sight in this country, 
to say nothing of any shortage. 


Closer Marketing Shown. 

The Government estimate on farm re- 
serves on March 1, is likely to show 
that there has been closer marketing 
this season than has been the case for 
some years past, as the difference be- 
tween the primary arrivals this season 
and last is much greater than the differ- 
ence in the size of the crop, and the 
carryover. The same condition prob- 
ably also prevails in the three Cana- 
dian provinces and when the figures are 
_given to the trade it would not be sur- 
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prising if foreign buyers commenced 
to realize that there is no material sur- 
plus wheat, of consequence. Latest 
statistics suggest that there will prob- 
ably be a carryover of 75,000,000 bu. in- 
to the new crop, after allowing for 
a normal carryover in the United 
States and Canada. 


Wild Advance Past. 

The period of wild advances in the 
wheat market are probably over for 
the time being, as extremely sharp up- 
turns are in the main due to heavy 
public speculation, and the break of 
around 21ic from the recent top will 
tend to keep the many out of the mar- 
ket. Within a few weeks the probable 
outcome of the new winter wheat crop 
will become a market influence. Re- 
ports from parts of Oregon and Wasbh- 
ington indicate heavy winter killing 
there but there has been no growing 
weather of consequence in the main 
winter wheat belt, and until spring 
comes it will be hard to determine 
whether there has been any damage 
there or not. Following a year of ex- 
ceptional yields per acre it would not 
be surprising if the total crop for the 
country failed to equal that of last 
year, but the price of the July is suf- 
ficiently high to cause many traders 
to take the selling side on the belief 
that the crop will move at lower figures 
than prevailing at the present time, es- 
pecially as indications are for a sharp 
increase in the spring wheat acreage 
both sides of the international line if 
weather conditions permit. Drought 
prevails in parts of Europe, and the 
outlook at the present time in the dry 
sections is distinctly unfavorable, while 
in sections where there has been suf- 
ficient rainfall the prospect is good. 
The domestic visible supply is steadily 
decreasing, and no increase of conse- 
quence is likely to be witnesed for 
the balance of the crop year owing to 
the increasing belief that farm reserves 
are somewhat below normal for this 
season of the year. 


Coarse Grains. 

Many traders have given up trying 
to understand the corn market which 
has persisently refused to decline in 
the face of a bearish cash position and 
a reduction in livestock feeding opera- 
tions. At the same time there are 
many who figure that the movement 
from farms will fall off materially in 
the immediate future, and look for the 
price of the cash grain to advance 
sharply as compared with the May. The 
eastern demand for cash corn and oats 
remains decidedly slow, and further in- 
creases in the stock of corn at leading 
terminal markets are anticipated for 
several weeks and probably will get 
above 30,000,000 bu. before the opening 
of lake navigation which usually marks 
the end of the period of accumulation. 
Locusts threaten the new Argentine 
corn crop which will not be harvested 
for several months to come. Russia 
is exporting a little corn, but the bulk 
of the European demand is being taken 
care of by Argentine. Australia is try- 
ing to become an exporter, but it prom- 
ises to be a number of years before 
that country will be able to ship more 
than a small amount. The pressure of 
cash oats continues, and the market in 
the main is taking its trend from.that 
of corn. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Feb. 7, Jan. 31, Feb. 9, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat, sca a-,< 6,768,060 6,434,000 3,838,000 
Gorn casters 6,195,000 8,786,000 8,737,000 
Oats 3. eve 4,718,000 5,101,000 4,366,000 


‘Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by THE Price CURRENT- 


GRAIN REPORTER: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 
This: wéeks.i.ccse cee. 17,671,000 16,941,000 
Preceding week....... 20,321,000 18,334,000 
Since July 2¢ccc< ees 807,492,000 721,736,000 
Liquidation was on in wheat the past 
week with May breaking 20%c from the 
high of the previous week, and while 


the finish was on a strong rally from 
the inside figure there was. a net loss 
of 11%c. Deferred futures declined in 
sympathy with the May and lost 8@8%c. 
Trade was extremely heavy with a new 
record set on Friday, February 6, when 
»purchases were nearly 126,000,000 bus., 
the May dropping nearly 10c from the 
high point that day. The break in fu- 
tures brought in a better foreign de- 
mand and with short covering and re- 
instating of lines sold out recently made 
the upturn from the low point. The 
world’s situation is again coming to 
the fore as the main influence in the 
market. 

All deliveries of corn sold at a new 
high on the crop, the past week, but 
when wheat broke corn followed and at 
the last was 3%.@15c lower with May 
showing the most strength. Sentiment 
has become decidedly bullish in some 
quarters and there was no material pres- 
sure on the market despite the violent 
decline in the wheat, the greater part 
of the loss being recovered toward the 
close. Cash demand remains decidedly 
slow, and the visible supply is still in- 
creasing. 

Oats were fractionally higher at one 
time, but there was selling by longs 
when wheat broke and also pressure 
from the local element and _ prices 
dropped around 5c from the top, and 
closed with net losses of 1144@38c with 
May leading, the slow demand for cash 
grain being a factor. So far no export 
business of consequence in domestic 
grain has developed. Rye failed to get 
higher than the finish of the previous 
week on the May and with wheat weak 
a sharp break followed with the finish 
at net losses of 10%@12%c with May 
and July sharing the most decline. Ex- 
port demand improved on the break. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 


————_Close——___ 
Feb.7, Jan.31, Feb.9, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $2.0214 $1.85 $1.90% $2.02% $1.123%¢ 
July 1.70% 1.58 1.6234 1.70% 1.12% 
Sept. 1.56% 1.45 1.48% 1.56% 1.12% 
Corn— 
May 1.37% 1.815% 1.34% 1.851%, 1.81% 
July 1.388% 1.33% 1.35% 1.36% -8156 
Sept. 1.38% 1.338%, 1.355g 1.37% 815 
Oats— 
May 644 591 60% 63% 49% 
July 64% .603%% .62 643% AT 
Sept. .61 584 59% 60% 43% 
Rye— 
May 1.79 1.623% 1.67% 1.79% 74% 
July 1.55% 1.39 1.434%, 1.55% 75% 
Sept. 1.32% 1.20 1.2894, 213 4a eee 
.- fe: 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Abi bier ais. Be 


30,500,000 23,278,000 10,790,000 
Receipts to 


Feb. 7....430,252,000 270,225,000 337,918,000 
Shipments to 


Stocks at 


Feb. 7...306,193,000 137,681,000 206,222,000 
Stocks on 

Feb. 7.... 50,903,000 56,862,000 36,217,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 7....103,656,000 98,960,000 106,269,000 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,840,000 
Receipts to ‘ 

Feb. 7 .... 90,168,000 105,353,000 111,451,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 7 .... 36,328,000 56,225,000 56,237,000 
Stocks to 

Feb. 7 .... 26,129,000 9,272,000 17,121,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 7 .... 33,184,000 40,638,000 43,449,000 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Feb. 7 ....190,622,000 146,154,000 146,199,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 7 .... 98,133,000 103,382,000 112,260,000 
Stocks t 

Feb. 7 65,599,000 15,551,000 26,341,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 7 .... 33,658,000 31,413,000 44,265,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Feb. 
7 (000 omitted): 


Feb. 7, Feb. 9, Feb. 7, Feb. 9, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

GHICH ZO ed. oss 463 434 66,166 44,439 
STOUR CLE eis,< «<0 34 74 1,522 1,107 
Milwaukee 63 25 7,689 1,786 
Minneapolis 21281178" | §85495 1785947 
OU eierereiare a « 942 168 95,187 31,136 
St. Louis 1,016 496 34,034 24,795 
PEOLGGOs Bea ci cies 214 153 10,474 13,375 
PWVAICHITAN jas. oi) 258 ome pe a be eee 
DGUTGICL cree ss: 56 39 1,516 1,423 
Kansas City.... 703 826 77,796 47,774 
IE SOMIGi fale tleie on. <9 16 10 1,736 1,842 
2c 3c Sees 509 391 25,290 13,008 
Indianapolis ... 144 78 3,547 4,703 
St) Joseph?’ < .. 228 16 9,510 5,882 
vos) PS ae 6,774 3,838 429,883 270,217 
Shipments ..4,601 2,213 306,193 137,681 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 
Feb. 7, Jan. 31, Feb. 9, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 5,849,000 6,068,000 9,461,000 
Argentine ..... 6,479,000 6,849,000 6,759,000 
Australian ....5,472,000 5,400,000 4,008,000 
Indian ssi... 960,000 S02'0007 Mssooes. 
ERRISSIGINY (oi. Sinvc ote, Betcehaerean peectals wet n 608,000 
MCHOLS iatesinasis AN aAaee Aiosieeh se 432,000 
BOCA Sratass 18,760,000 19,221,000 21,268,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,384,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .274,034,000 255,487,000 282,889,000 
Argentine . 59,112,000 55,213,000 51,307,000 
Australian . 37,136,000 31,456,000 18,920,000 
Indian .. 22,184,000 5,864,000 6,220,000 
Russian ... 328,000 20,240,000  ....... 
Others .... 2,544,000 12,650,000 3,439,000 
Total ....395,338,000 380,910,000 362,878,000 
SEC a one cee 753,195,000 662,698,000 


_——~ 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 7, Jan. 31, Feb. 9, 
1925. 1925. ee ant 

American «..... 16,000 16,000 399, 
Reeentine ..... 1,516,000 1,1281000 632,000 
African Ps aah a RICE saint re ws 
PRUSSIA: fo. vce 204 OOO I, caiigec. selante eerelciess 
iors: BYP visis) © 731,000 714,000 705,000 
Total ...2,467,000 1,858,000 1,736,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 312,000 4,148,000 26,692,000 
fcentine . 40,384,000 17,844,000 51,696,000 
African, .... 867,000 4,629,000  .....-.. 
Russian ... 1,259,000 781,000 wesc ee 
@thers v.50 10,086,000 14,506,000 157,000 
@ .. 52,908,000 41,908,000 78,795,000 
ibe Be beatae eas ian 229,932,000 205,235,000 
= - 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Jan. 31, Feb. 9, 

1925. 1924. 
American 226,000 320,000 
Argentine 5,000 1,806,000 1,820,000 
(Ojos: ae Seo Moo, Coton Be dros ets 
Total) satewe es 2,647,000 2,032,000 2,140,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..14,524,000 11,877,000 23,479,000 
Argentine ..28,364,000 15,368,000 11,835,000 
FRUISSiaih ere ees <4) cae 180,000) Sei +cs.. 
OUR SL eee ae 1,614,000 580,000 2,900,000 
Totals sxs< 44,502,000 28,005,000 37,996,000 
SARSOM owe was lessees 67,500,000 65,765,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Jan. 30: 


Jan. 30, Jan. 

1925. 1925 

W Heat as, win sieicm ig je erope state 2,389,019 2,715, 

(6/2). Meee IN, PAISAr oh nur 1,710,343 1,710. 

Barley iis. ceee eat cen ae 334,594 376, 

SY CNN aleve ba, scree eee eee 3,902,324 4,091, 

WOPrTigges san coasts ectmenites 1,144,540 1,173, 
THOtsl DUS: coer ateene ins 9,480,820 10,067,235 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1925 


Government Report on Wheat and Corn— 
Urges Increased Yield Instead of 
Increased Acreage. 


HE following statement of the out- 
“Tico for 1925 has been prepared by 

the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to provide a basis upon which 
farmers may make readjustments to 
meet economic changes. 


Wheat. 

If there is an average world crop of 
wheat in 1925, the present high prices 
of wheat cannot be expected to prevail 
for the 1925 crop, although prices are 
expected to be better than in 1923. 
Growers of hard spring wheat are cau- 
tioned not to increase production above 
domestic requirements. If the spring 
wheat acreage in the United States is 
held to that of last year and an average 
yield is secured, the production of hard 
spring wheat should about equal domes- 
tic requirements. 

1924 witnessed the very unusual sit- 
uation of a large U. S. crop of wheat 
coming at a time of short world crop. 
The result was that the wheat grower 
in this country with a larger crop than 
in 1923 realized a much higher price per 
bushel than he received for the smaller 
crop of the year before. Present prices 
should not lead wheat farmers to de- 
viate from programs looking toward a 
balanced system of agriculture. 


The short crop of the world was due 
chiefly to low yields outside of the U.S., 
and only slightly to a smaller acreage. 
The greatest decrease in production oc- 
curred in Canada, with considerable de- 
creases in Argentina, Italy, and Ger- 
many. The prevailing high price of 
wheat, as compared with the price for 
several years past, is due not alone to 
a ten per cent reduction in the world 
crop, but also to an increase in the 
world demand, which since 1918 has 
been on a definitely lower level than it 
was before the war. The low price that 
prevailed last year up to mid-summer, 


due primarily to the large 1923 crop 
and heavy stocks, stimulated foreign 
consumption. 


It appears that the world supplies at 
the beginning of the harvest of this 
year’s crop will be very low. A small 
carryover will be a strengthening factor 
in the market until the movement of 
the new crop gets well under way, and 
should help maintain prices for the early 
crop, but the world’s wheat acreage and 
the developments in the condition of 
the 1925 crop will determine the mar- 
ket trend and ultimately the price. 


Winter Wheat Acreage. 

The winter wheat acreage sown for 
the crop that will come onto the market 
this year, as reported for the U. S., 
Canada, India, and eight European coun- 
tries, shows an increase of about 3% 
per cent over that of last year. The 
total acreage reported for winter wheat 
represents more than half of the total 
winter and spring wheat area of the 
Northern Hemisphere outside of Russia 
and China. The European countries re- 
porting, which represent more than half 
of the total wheat acreage of Europe, 
show a slight decrease. If the plantings 
in other European countries have shown 
no increase, the winter wheat acreage 
in the Northern Hemisphere is still 
somewhat larger than last year, and bar- 
ring serious winter killing’and unfavor- 
able weather during the growing season 
should produce a crop of winter wheat 
equal to that of 1923. The condition of 
winter wheat in the U. S. and Western 
Europe is generally reported as good, 
but conditions are less favorable in. the 
important wheat section of the lower 
Danube basin. 

Canada will begin the season next 
spring under somewhat of a handicap, 
for the fall plowing of land intended 
for next year’s crop is reported as only 
32 per cent, as compared with 43 per 
cent last year, and 48 per cent in the 
fall of 1922. 

If the spring wheat 
us: 


acreage in the 
is held to that of last year, and 


THE 


an average yield is secured, the pro- 
duction should about equal the domestic 
requirements. It seems probable that 
with the present tariff in effect, a pro- 
duction less than our requirements will 
bring a price for spring wheat appre- 
ciably higher than would a larger pro- 
duction. A situation may, of course, 
arise when the tariff will hold the very 
high milling wheats above the general 
level, but leave the price of the remain- 
der of the crop at the general price level 
for wheat. 
Durum Less Profitable. 

Durum wheat will probably be the less 
profitable than hard spring wheat ex- 
cept in those regions where higher 
yields are generally secured. A short 
crop of durum wheat in the Mediterra- 
nean basin, and an increasing demand 
in this country, have recently forced 
prices for this class of wheat to a level 
nearly as high as that for hard spring. 
The prices of durum wheat depend large- 
ly upon the export demand, since the 
production in this country is larger than 
our consumption. There has been some 
increase in the competition with durum 
wheat in the foreign markets by hard 
wheat from Canada and North Africa. 
If an average crop is secured in foreign 
countries it may be expected to reduce 
the export demand for our durum, and 
a continuation of the present high price 
of durum as compared with hard red 
spring wheat could not be expected. 

Much can be done by growers to in- 
crease the price of wheat regardless 
of the market situation. Careful atten- 
tion to the quality and condition of the 
wheat when it leaves the farm adds con- 
siderably to the price; and the elimina- 
tion of undesirable varieties in favor of 
those which yield well and command a 
premium on the market assures higher 
returns per acre with no increase in the 
cost of production. The quality and 
price of the wheat can be increased by 
preventing heat damage in _ storage 
through the use of inexpensive ventila- 
tors, and .by removing dockage on the 
farm with simple cleaning apparatus. 
The screenings may be turned to valua- 
ble account as a feed for livestock. 


Corn. 

While the 1924 corn crop will prob- 
ably be well cleaned up an increased 
acreage in 1925 does not appear advisa- 
ble in view of the indicated reduction 
in the feeding demand. Stocks of old 
corn on farms are likely to be smaller 
than usual in the beginning of the new 
crop year 1925, but it appears that not 
more than an average crop will be re- 
quired to supply the needs of the coun- 
try for both feed and commercial pur- 
poses. 

Acreage as large as that planted in 
1924 if coupled with yields as large as 
in recent years, except 1924, would pro- 
duce a ¢rop in excess of the probable 
feeding demand and other domestic re- 
quirements and result in materially 
lower prices to farmers who sell their 
corn. 

The prospect for a large corn crop in 
1924 indicated by slightly increased 
plantings failed to materialize because 
of adverse weather conditions and the 
total production fell short of the 19238 
crop by more than, 600,000,000 bushels. 
The carryover from the 1923 crop was 
not large, so that the prospect of a 
much smaller supply of corn this year 
resulted in a rapid advance in prices. 


Feed Requirements Less. 

This advance in price together with 
the decreased feeding demand on farms 
has caused a heavier marketing of corn 
than was expected and commercial 
stocks have been materially increased. 
The reduction in the number of cattle 
and hogs on feed will result in a reduc- 
tion of between 350,000,000 and 
400,000,000 bushels in feed requirements 
during the present crop year. Other feed 
grains, the total supply of which is 
about 235,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year and which have been relatively 
cheaper than corn, are also being used 
extensively to supplement the short 
crop. The higher prices have caused 
the most economical feeding of corn and 


‘ by foreign mills. 
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it appears that the feeding requirements 
are being rapidly adjusted to the sup- 
ply so that sufficient corn will be avail- 
able for commercial needs and allow for 
some carryover into the next crop year. 
The poor quality of the crop in a large 
section of the Corn Belt, however, will 
reduce the effective supply considerably 
below the amount indicated by the pro- 
duction figures. With the smallest hog 
production during the past ten years in- 
dicated and with no material increases 
contemplated in the number of cattle or 
other livestock the domestic feeding de- 
mand will be materially smaller for the 
1925 crop than during the present crop 
year. 


JAN. CANADIAN MOVEMENT 


England Buying in Cheapest Markets—Pa-— 
cific Freight Rates Almost Prohibitive. 
By E. A. URSELL, 
Statistician. 


T. WILLIAM, ONT., Feb. 6—As the 
Frresui of a very large volume of spec- 

ulative trading by the general public 
during the month, particularly on the 
bull side of the market, prices of grain 
have advanced phenomenally, particular- 
ly in the Winnipeg market. Undoubtedly 
the unexpected entry of Russia as a buy- 
er and the prohibition of exports from 
Bulgaria—indicating a more serious 
shortage of supplies in continental Eu- 
rope than expected—co-incident with the 
reduction of the estimate of Canadian 
production indicated in the final estimate 
and a marked rise in the Buenos Aires 
market to a point almost on a parity 
with Chicago were all important factors 
in adding strength to the market. On 
the other hand, as indicated a month 
ago, Britain and, in a general way, con- 
tinental Europe are purchasing in the 
cheapest markets. Large quantities of 
wheat are on passage, particularly from 
Australia, Argentina and India, all pur- 
chased when prices were lower so that 
Liverpool prices are lower than replace- 
ment values in North American markets 
and with fair supplies on hand impor- 
ters are endeavoring to make their pur- 
chases whenever markets appear most 
favorable to them. 


In the meantime the total world ship- 
ments for the first six months of the sea- 
son are almost exactly one-half the total 
requirements of importers as estimated 
by Mr. Broomhall, suggesting the total 
for the year is not likely to be exceeded. 
To offset the higher prices the French 
government has ordered milling at a 
much higher extraction both at home 
and in the production of imported flour 
The use of substitutes 
is encouraged also. The adoption of 
such measures will reduce the total re- 
quirements for the season especially if, 
as has been suggested, they are intro- 
duced in other countries as well. 


The movement of Canadian grain, 
whilst not large, has kept up with that 
of the last season when due allowance 
is made for the size of the crop. In the 
country the higher prices have probably 
accounted for marketings being almost 
as heavy as those of a year ago. The 
quantities moving forward to the head 
of the lakes and Vancouver are very 
much smaller. The all-rail movement 
to the seaboard from Fort William-Port 
Arthur is slightly larger for wheat than 
a year ago but extremely small 
coarse grains; whilst winter storage car- 
goes afloat at eastern ports are being 
disposed of and unloaded very little 
faster than a year ago. The movement 
via Vancouver is extremelv small, in 
striking contrast to that of last year at 
this time. 


Ocean freight rates from Vancouver 
are almost prohibitive, the only tonnage 
available at acceptable rates being dis- 
tress space. On the Atlantic seaboard 
rates show a tendency to weaken for 
lack of cargoes. The rate from Port- 
land was reduced to 2/3 per quarter last 
week, whilst rates from W. St. John 
to Liverpool and London are 2/6 per 
quarter; to Antwerp and Rotterdam llc 
per 100 lbs., and Hamburg 12c per 100 


for 
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lbs.—all wheat, February or March sii 
ment. 

The number of cars passing inspec- 
tions at the various points in the West- 
ern Division totalled 12,090 of all grains 
as compared with 23,747 a month ago 
and 18,947 a year ago. 9,097 of these 
were wheat as against 17,881 a month 
ago and 15,386 a year ago. Of these 
4,264 or only 46.9 per cent graded into 
contract grades as compared with 9,073 
or 50.8 per cent a month ago and 13,326 
or 86.6 per cent a year ago. From the 
smaller proportion of wheat of contract 
grades passing inspection month by 
month it is apparent the supply of high- 
grade milling wheat is rapidly diminish- 
ing. At the same time the large per- 
centage of “No Grade’ on account of 
excess moisture includes many cars 
which would otherwise be of contract 
grades. Barley and flaxseed continue to- 
move in large volume, 977 cars of bar- 
ley and 360 of flaxseed passing inspec- 
tion as compared with 978 and 175 ay 
year ago. 

Comparative tables showing ae 
tions, receipts, shipments and prices fol- 
low: 

(1)—Number of cars inspected in the 
Western Grain Inspection Division dur- 
ing January: 


—1925 1924 
Cars. Bus. Cars. Bus. 

Wheat ..9,097 steht 200 15,386 20,306,500 
Qadts .*..1,509 4,700 2,135 4,435,850 
Barley 977 1409, 800 978  1,413,500° 
Flaxseed. 360 386,100 175 200,200 
Teves: ase 97 124,400 199 259,200 

(2)—Total inspections of 1924 crops 


to the end of January as compared with” 
the Final Estimate of Western Canada’s 
production by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics: ; 
Estimated Total 
crop. inspected. 
Bus. us. { 
Wheat. +. sae 235,694,000 156,371,500 
OSES) cs Siers atone 229,046,000 23,620,200 
Barley: 3.5 i.e 68,576,000 24,386,000 
Flaxseed ........ 9,577,900 5,598, 850 
eG’, dis a's meee 11,588,000 4°501, 300 


(3)—Total Receipts at Fort William- 
Port Arthur Elevators during the 6 
months ended Jan. 31st: 


1925. pet ‘ 

Bus. Bu 
Wheat .. 116,418,738 234, 458, 778) 
Oats .. 18,986,840 26,015,196 
Barley ... - 21,896,620 10,636,223 
Wlaxseed. . teem se ee 5,197,926 3,457,863 
ERY) a. os 0's anreneeraee 4,415,721 4,718, 7320 


(4) Total shipments from Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur Elevators during the 
6 morths ended Jan. 31: 


1925. 1924. 

Bus. Bus. 
DVOGAL .....ssthaNenees 110,741,030 193,491,714 
LORIES'<...» ca.s creinieraieteneete 15,642,388 21,653,978 
Barley . ..2,.caeeeeean 19,175,748 12,419,271 
Hlaxseed. 3-.e@eeeeee ,586,013 2,921,227) 
RVG! ©... 6.0: analepeun ean 4,694,382 5,427,836 


(5) Distribution of all-rail movement 
from Fort William-Port Arthur, Decem-— 
ber and January: 


Atlantic Canadian U.S.A. 
Seaboard. Domestic. Domestic. Total. 


Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Wheat ..1,059,893 1,554,068 8, 932 2,622,893 
Oats ....' 57:203 345,070... "273, 
Barley 779,685 19,582 799,267 
HUAXSCEG. icici ke 429 56, 081 126,510 
mene bol) eee F 
(6) Total grain Landline at Van 


couver Public Elevators during the 6 
months ended Jan. 31: 


1925. 1924. 

Receivts— us. Bus. 
BW heat. «.08 eens 17,696,049 20, tte 025 
é ; 0,525 
124,673 

Bus. 

I 19,655,191 
OBts ~ isa cists anaseuee ace sind "153. 708 125,303 
Barley . Vacca denies 92,949: cso 

Vel). Ovias/s tenia eeieee 23,948 120,000 


Prices, January, 1925. Basis in store, 
Fort William-Port Arthur. Spot closing 
prices: 


Jan. 2. Jan. 3 
‘wWheat,. 1. NoODsaasisen ae eeen $1.83 $2.12%4 
Oats, 2 C. “Winwcseeecuestes 65% .73 
Barley, 3 C. |, ste sie Ree 90% 1.073% 
BMlaxseed, 1 IN We G.2..<i08 2.65% 2.85% 
Ry6, 2) C.) Weietenn serene 1.40% 1.73 

- oe 
GALVESTON WHEAT 


SHIPMENTS. 


Vessels clearing from Galveston dur 
ing January, 1925, carried 1,766,06 
bushels of export wheat and since Jul 
1, 1924, a total of 29,111,817 bushels 
No wheat was exported through thi 
port during January, 1924, and bu 
5,105,000 during the 1928-24 season. 


February 11, 1925. 


The Letter Box 


New Manager. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I have 
taken Thomas Lamme’s place as man- 
ager of the Winfield Elevator & Sup- 
ply Co. Change took place Jan. 1.— 
Jas. Henderson, Winfield, Ia. 


Now at Earlham. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter.—H. G. 
Fischer of Kinross, Ia., is now manager 
for the Farmers Elevator Co. at Earl- 
ham, commencing duties January 27th. 
—Farmers Elevator Co., H. G. Fischer, 
._Mogr., Earlham, Ia. 


Now at Howell. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Have 
sold out in Cohoctah and bought in 
Howell but am not yet lined up so Ff 
would be able to give you any idea as to 
bean conditions in this section. You 
might be able to get this information 
from Mr. Uarr of this place. He has 
bought beans here all this season and 
for many years in fact.—John Wrig- 
gelsworth, Howell, Mich. 


Corn Demand Slow 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Corn 
movement has diminished rapidly the 
past few days and many dealers are get- 
ting rid of the corn that was purchased 
from the farmer and was yet to be de- 
livered. Farmers have sold very little 
corn for the past thirty days and this 
condition will likely continue for some 
time unless the cash corn price recov- 
ers. Elevators are still holding some 
corn which will be marketed along for 
the next month and we look for only 
a moderate movement at any time from 
Illinois with a possibility of it getting 
very small. Present weather is not 
good for stored corn. 

The demand for corn continues slow 
and all dealers have the same story to 
tell. It may take some time to work 
off the large visible supply which totals 
about three times the amount shown a 
year ago. Many substitutes are being 
used to replace corn and buyers taking 
only what they must have.—H. I. Bald- 
win & Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Interested in Ed'torial. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I was 
much interested in the editorial in your 
issue of Jan. 28 under the heading: 
“The Inter-Allied Debts,” and I am glad 
you laid stress on the fact that these 
debts can only be paid in goods. 

In fact during the war we loaned 
our allies goods, arms, ammunition, 
food, etc., whicl loans, for the sake of 
convenience, were expressed in dollars. 
These loans and the interest thereon 
can only be paid in the same way, 
namely: in goods, for we already have 
the bulk of the world’s supply of gold, 
and we do not need foreign service. 
In fact we are more interested in build- 


ing up our own shipping, banks, insur- 


ance companies, etc. 

Unfortunately just as soon as Europe 
endeavors to pay us in goods, our man- 
ufacturers complain and insist upon an 
advance in the tariff to keep them out. 
Perhaps it would be better to wipe 
the inter-allied debts out entirely —Geo. 
Marples, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Conditions in Nebraska. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Con- 
cerning trade conditions in this terri- 
tory, we have had the hardest winter, 
beginning on Dec. 6, that we have ever 
experienced in this country and I have 
been here seventeen years. 

Our first storm came with a heavy 


snow on the 6th of December and with- 
in a few days the temperature dropped 


down to from 10 to 26 below zero and 
remained there for several days and if 
the temperature got back to the zero 
mark we would get another heavy snow. 
This was repeated until we had fully 
15 inches of solid packed snow on the 


i 
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level, making it almost impossible to 
travel the roads or to get into tne fields 
and all movement of commodities was 
brought to a complete standstill. There 
was not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
corn fields shucked out and available 
for pasture when this came on us and 
I don’t believe there was more than 40 
per cent of the corn shucked. There 
hasn’t been any corn shucked since that 
first storm struck us and there is none 
to be had, and what corn this country 
has to market is yet to come, This ex- 
treme weather has made it necessary 
to feed heavier than for many years 
with the result that the end of our 
hay available for shipment is in sight. 

Winter wheat, of which we have an 
immense acreage, is, so far, in excellent 
condition; never was better, and if we 
de not get a freezing and thawing April, 
we will produce our record crop this 
season. So far as we are concerned, 
the action of the hay market from here 
on out for this crop concerns us very 
little, and it is my opinion that we will 
not see prices lower than at present, 
at least no where west of the Missouri 
River, and it is possible that it might 
be considerable higher.—Prairie States 
Hay & Grain Co., by H. L. Pennington. 


Visible Supply Table. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Can 
you refer me to any old issue of your 
journal containing an explanation of 
the manner in which the wheat “‘visi- 
ble supply” is compiled by the Chicago 
Board of Trade?—Thomas D. Hammatt, 
in Charge, Grain Marketing Section, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
DEC: 

Answer.—While we have not pub- 
lished in any issue an explanation of the 
manner in which the wheat visible sup- 
ply is compiled by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, it is accomplished in this 
manner: Telegrams are received from 
the various exchanges in the cities 
where wheat is stored and from these 
figures the Secretary’s office of the 
Board of Trade compiled the visible 
supply table. The cities reporting for 
this table are as follows: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Buffalo Afloat, Chicago, 
Chicago Afloat, Detroit, Detroit Afloat, 


Duluth, Duluth Afloat, Galveston, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee Afloat, Minneapolis, New 


Orleans, Newport News, New York, New 
York Afloat, Omaha, Peoria, Philadel- 
phia, Sioux City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Toledo Afloat, On Canal, On 
Lakes, Grand Total, Corresponding 
Date, Increase, Decrease. 


SEED CORN SHOW. 

A national seed corn show will be held 
in Chicago March 2-7. Prizes totalling 
$17,000 are offered by the Sears-Roe- 
buck Agricultural Foundation, under 
whose direction the show is being held. 
A $1,000 prize is offered for the grand 
chaimpion ear. Another $1,000 is of- 
fered to the county farm bureau, grange, 
farmers’ union, farmers’ club, county 
agent, farm advisor, or county commu- 
nity group sending in the largest num- 
ber of entries, and a total of $15,000 
more for champion ears from each coun- 
ty in the country: The show will be 
judged by a committee of corn experts 
selected by the American Society of 
Agronomy. 

Competition is open to the entire 
United States. Any farmer, farm wom- 
an, or farm child may enter one ear of 
selected seed corn. No entry fee is 
charged. To enter, it is only necessary 
to select the best ear and send it by 
parcel post to E. B. Heaton, Supt. Na- 
tional: Seed Corn Show, Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Entries will be received any time 
up to March 7. The name, address, 
county and state of the person enter- 
ing the ear should be plainly written 
on a slip of paper and tied around the 
ear with the writing on the outside. 
No ear will be awarded a prize until 
tested for vitality and disease re- 
sistance. ‘ 

All information obtained as to seed 
corn conditions will be made available 
at the earliest possible date. This year 


the condition of ordinary crib selected 
corn is seriously poor. In some states 
only 25 per cent of last year’s corn 
crop is fit for seed. 


NEW ORLEANS GRAIN SHIP- 
MENTS. 


Vessels clearing from New Orleans 
during the month of January carried 
1,716,075 bushels of wheat against 74,000 
a year ago, an increase of 1,642,075 
bushels. Total shipments since July 1, 
1924, were 21,998,637 against 5,684,595 
for the same period previous season, 
an increase of 16,314,042. 

Shipments of corn during January 
were 295,543 against 861,309 a year ago, 
a decrease of 565,766 bushels. Total 
shipments since July 1, 1924, were 
1,701,655, against 2,005,261 for the same 


period previous season, a decrease of 
303,606. 
Shipments of oats were 105,882 


against 10,305, an increase of 95,557 and 
for the season 514,045 against 215,080, 
an increase of 298,965. 


A HALF CENTURY OF FREIGHT 
RATES AND PRICES. 


The purpose of the National Trans- 
portation Institute is to conduct a re- 
search and to disseminate the facts re- 
garding all forms of transportation. 
Dr. David Friday, director of Research 
of the Institute, has recently completed 
an interesting survey on the changes 
in freight rates as compared to whole- 
sale prices. The report shows that the 
cost of hauling in the United States has 
undergone little change in the past 
forty years, comparing freight rates 
with wholesale prices since 1867. While 
the costs of basic commodities have un- 
dergone violent fluctuations, the cost of 
freight transportation has jogged along 
close to the base level through it all, 
apparently having little effect on prices 
or on the change in industrial costs. 

“Prices in the United States have 
gone through two major movements in 
the past fifty-five years,’ the announce- 
ment accompanying the figures states. 
“From the late sixties to 1897 the 
trend of prices was steadily downward 
with the exception of brief rallies in 
1872, 1880, 1888 and 18938. After 1897 
prices rose until 1910. War demand 
and the post-war boom carried prices 
to an unprecedented peak in 1920. After 
the 1921 depression prices rose until 
April, 1928. The price level at the be- 
ginning of 1924 stands somewhat above 
the price level of 1870. 

“From 1867 to 1897 freight rates and 
prices fell together. Freight rates re- 
mained at the depression level until 
1917, a period of twenty years, while 
prices were rising. When freight rates 
began to rise in 1918 they did not rise 
as fast or as far as prices. Since 1921 
freight rates again have fallen.” 

The research council, taking 1885 as 
100 both for freight rates and whole- 
sale prices, shows the highest point for 
freight rates in 1867 at 194.0. Whole- 
sale prices then stood at 197. Lowest 
mark for freight rates was 70.7 in 1916 
and part of 1917 at the beginning of 
which year wholesale prices stood at 
148, then shot up to 207. High water 
mark for wholesale prices was in 1920 
with 263, at which time freight rates 
were 104.1. 

High mark for freight rates in the 
post-war period was 126 in 1921, but it 
quickly dropped to 116 in 1923. The 
big spread between freight rates and 
wholesale costs began in 1899 and has 
widened ever since, so that, according 
to the chartered figures, freight rates 
have only exerted a minor influence in 
determining the course of wholesale 
prices. Strict regulation of railroad 
rates down to a bare subsistence basis 
while industrial production has been 
free to go after profits is reflected in 
these figures. 


The Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse 
Commission recently staged a complete 
demonstration of the way in which 
grain is handled from the time it ar- 
rives at a terminal until it is shipped 
out by rail ‘or boat. 


‘add to the valuable tract, 
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NORWAY GRAIN LANDS. 


Drainage on a large scale has been 
finished in Jaederen, the southernmost 
point of Norway. Skasvand lake has 
been so drained that 5,000 square miles 
of land suitable for cultivation has been 
gained. The ground is remarkably fer- 
tile. ; 
More drainage is in course of prepara- 
tion. The mild climate and the snow- 
less winters in that district promise to 
making it 
possible for Norway to grow sufficient 
grain to feed the population. 

— -_>- 


POWERS REGULATORS. 


Refinements in the mechanical equip- 
ment used in grain elevators, flour and 
feed mills, seed cleaning plants, meat 
packing houses and similar properties, 
have taken many steps forward in the 
last few years. 

The present period of extremely high 
prices with. opportunities for corres- 
ponding profits will encourage other de- 
velopments in the protection of high 
priced foods and feed stuffs. During 
the days of food conservation, a fair 
start was made toward today’s prom- 
inence of mechanical improvements of 
this sort. Among the most recent de- 
velopments is the adaptation of Powers 
Regulators to the needs of our trade. 
The manufacturer of such devices has 
been recognized for something over 
thirty years in the mechanical, engi- 
neering and sales phases of temperature 
control. Their line includes practical 
equipment that has been tried and 
tested, applying proven principles of 
stabilizing temperatures, in drying 
rooms, kilns, corn driers, molasses heat- 
ers, and such tanks and vats as used 
in feed stuffs plants. The varied styles 
regularly manufactured and furnished 
with short or long leads depending on 
the requirements of our trade are sup- 
plemented by such special equipment as 
occasion demands. 

Manufacturers and plant operators 
who are interested in temperature and 
heat control will be furnished some ex- 
tremely interesting data if they will 
submit the sort of processing jobs 
wherein such equipment is needed to 
the Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago, Ill. The company 
maintains branch offices and competent 
engineers in some thirty-five large 
cities, and is at your service. 


Ellis- 


Regulator Attachment on 
Edwards Molasses Heaters. 


Powers 
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For Sale at Favorable Terms Suited to 


the above modern, fully equipped 
For Sale elevator, 130,000 bu. capacity, located 

at Bryan, Ohio; in good grain terri- 
tory, on New York Central and Big Four tracks be- 
tween Toledo and Chicago, with receiving tracks on 
both sides, connected in the rear of elevator; a track 
scale. Equipped with car pulling system for the trans- 
ter Of (cars: 

The plant is electrically equipped with purchased 
energy at low rate; two receiving legs, 2500 and 1600 bu. 
capacity per hour; a new Randolph Hot Air Grain 
Drier of 1000 bu. per hour capacity corn, 5% moisture; 
1000 bu. per hour oat bleacher, with brand new boiler 
for steam heat and bleacher. Complete grain sacking 
plant, including two Richardson automatic scales and 
Union Special Sack Closing Machine. Gravity loading 
to cars, capacity one car per hour. All machinery in 
elevator is of large capacity for rapid handling of grain. 
Low operating cost for sacking a plant. The entire 
plant has been overhauled to meet fire underwriters’ 
latest requirements. 

A three-room brick office building and wagon receiv- 
ing scales. The office includes a fully equipped labora- 
tory for government weighing inspector. 


THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


RAYMOND P. LIPE, President 


is retiring from the business which he established and has 
personally operated at Toledo and Bryan, Ohio. He is 
willing to sell the elevator at Bryan at considerable sacri- 
fice in price and terms which can be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the buyer. 

Mr. Lipe is personally handling the sale and solicits in- 
quiries and offers at his Toledo, Ohio, office in the Second 
National Bank Building. 


IMPORTANT! This elevator transits grain at 


Bryan, Ohio, from all points west, 
moving thru Chicago, Englewood, Indiana Harbor, Kankakee; 
also grain off the G. R. & I., Big Four-Benton Harbor Di- 
vision; Vandalia moving via Butler; New York Central and 


all grain North and South on the Cincinnati Northern. 


A most important advantage permits buying grain in To- 
ledo, shipping it to Bryan, transiting same, moving it to 
Virginia Common points, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, etc. 
and getting the benefit of the re-shipping rate from Toledo. 


February 11, 


the Buyer 


a 
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{idle 


DAILY MARKET LETTER AND 314 TRADERS BUILDING 
SPECIAL WIRE SERVICE OPPOSITE BOARD OF TRADE 


309 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


OVER THE TOP!!! 


TICKERLOG astounds the grain world. 


Beginning in June, 1924, TICKERLOG, the only National Grain service, day by day, week by 
week, and month by month, told of the sensationally bullish conditions underlying the market for 
wheat, corn and oats. 


TICKERLOG left the “blackboard forecasting” to others; only on a few occasions did TICKER- 
LOG point out the over-strained technical position of the market. 
- TICKERLOG literally carried its customers from the BOTTOM to the TOP. 

When others were spreading, TICKERLOG said BUY wheat and corn. And on the day May 
wheat crossed $2 per bushel, the market set by TICKERLOG for months, customers were FLASHED 


the warning that the bull market was over. 


When wheat was at its very crest TICKERLOG boldly declared: “July wheat here (at $1.72) is 


an investment short sale. 
And wheat crashed down 20c per bushel in six sessions! 


Paul S. Warden is now out in the Winter wheat belt, investigating Winter wheat condition, 
after the most dangerous Winter weather since the crop was 40 per cent ruined in 1916-17. 


And Paul S. Warden, accredited the foremost crop and price authority in the world, will go to 
Europe June 1 to examine the crop in countries where the failure of 1924 lifted wheat prices $1 per 
bushel in a few months, 


Warden’s reports, published exclusively in TICKERLOG, will have a vital bearing on the price 
of wheat, rye, corn and oats for 1925. 


TICKERLOG, the national grain service, will continue to be the foremost authority on corn 
and oats. 


TICKERLOG service consists of daily market letter and as many wires as your business requires. 
One of TICKERLOG’S customers in Central Ijlinois makes the following statement: 


“When I began TICKERLOG last Summer I decided to follow its price forecasts to the extent 
of just $150. I literally began on a shoestring. Today I ‘have the pair of new shoes’. In other words, 
my profits bought me a fine new sedan and swelled my bank balance just $4,600. And, on TICKER- 
LOGQ’S advice, I am out of the market now.” 


Another customer declares that he knows of a friend who plunged after getting $8,000 credit. 
My informant says: “My friend actually owed $125,000 when he entered the grain market last Sum- 
mer as a TICKERLOG follower. He made $300,000 and is now out of the market.” 


And, I should say he should STAY out of the market for the rest of his life. 


TICKERLOG represents the outside grain man in Chicago where prices are made. Its service is 
NOT SOLD to anybody who lives in or near Chicago. 


Not every man wants to plunge. The average grain man has to stay in the business whether it 
is a profitable or losing year. 


Get right with TICKERLOG. Avoid the pitfalls and seize the few real opportunities that each 
year offers. 


Do yourself and your business a favor by subscribing for TICKERLOG’S great daily service dur- 
ing the critical months that are just ahead. 


The cost of TICKERLOG’S daily letter and special wire service is $25 until July 1, 1925. 


Make all checks payable to Paul S. Warden, 314 Traders Building, 309 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


There is no other TICKERLOG. It stands unrivaled and alone. 


but S Wieniten 
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Terminal Markets 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Directors of the Board of Trade, at their 
meeting Tuesday, elected to membership 
Cc. P. Cauthorn of the Hodgson-Davis 
Grain Co. 

A. J. Strandberg Me- 


of Strandberg, 


Greevey & Co., brokers, attended the an- 
nual dinner of the New York stock ex- 
change Friday night. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade _ will 


adjourn February 12 for Lincoln's birthday 
and February 23, the day following the an- 
niversary of Washington’s birth. 

Directors of the Board of Trade, at their 
weekly meeting Tuesday, adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the proposal to dissolve 
the Kansas City-Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Co. 

As pigeons nuisanee at the old 
Board of Trade building, President H. C. 
Gamage has issued a request that mem- 
bers refrain from feeding the birds at win- 
dows of the new building. 

Cc. W. Lonsdale of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., started to Washing- 
ton Friday to attend the midwinter meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he is a director. 

WwW. H. Frazell, assistant secretary of 
the Board of Trade,. has resigned, effective 
March 1, on account of ill health. He has 
been with the exchange for fifteen years. 
His successor will be C. W. Pershing. 

G. Clinton Adams, who has been in the 
grain business at Winfield, Kan., for sev- 
eral years, has opened an office in the 
Board of Trade building, Kansas City. He 
is interested mainly in the seed trade. 

Grain future trading in Kansas City 
made a new high record Friday, February 
6th, the day of the big break in prices. 
The aggregate was 6,030,000 bus., includ- 
ing 4,329,000 bus. of wheat, 1,656,000 of corn 
and 45,000 of ‘oats. 


were a 


Creditors of the Atlas Cereal Co., Bighth 
and Santa Fe streets, Kansas City, have 
elected Joseph M. Jones as trustee. The 


company went into bankruptcy last May. 
According to a schedule filed in December, 
the assets were $852,618, while the liabil- 
ities were $251,566. ; 

Visitors at the Board of Trade during 
the week included H. A. Abbott, Chicago; 
James Leary, Minneapolis; F. E. Davis, 
Tacoma, Wash.; W. K. Woods, St. Louis; 
F. BE. Kramer, Topeka, Kans.; S. F. Stew- 
art, St. Joseph, Mo.; aie Dunwoody, 
Joplin, Mo.; N. A. Talbot, Salina, Kans. ; 
L. H. Powell, Wichita, Kans., and G. M. 
Cassity, Tonkawa, Okla. 

WwW. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., have 
undertaken to operate the flour blending 
plant of the Radial Warehouse Co., in 
North Kansas City, Mo. About $50,000 will 
be expended and the blending capacity will 
be increased to 5,000 bbls. a ave Wit bs 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., are a flour ex- 
porting concern. They were active in or- 
ganizing the Radial Warehouse Co. after 
the failure of the Reserve Co., Inc., some 
months ago. Mee 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. oO inne- 
apolis, which added more than 1,000,000 
bus. to the grain storage capacity of its 
flour mill in «ansas City last year, 1s 
planning for a further enlargement of its 
flour and grain equipment. Tests of the 
ground adjoining the mill have been made. 
Nothing definite can be stated regarding 
the expansion, as the directors have taken 
no action, according to an interview with 
BE. P. Mitchell. Kansas City, manager. 


Kinds of Wheat Millers Want. 


H. BE. Weaver, chief chemist for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., in addressing the short-course 
class in agricultural economics at_ the 
Kansas Agricultural College, said millers 
preferred Kansas wheat threshed from the 
stack. ‘‘Wheat direct from a compined 
harvester and thresher sweats too much, 
he continued. “If I had my way about it, 
I would recommend that a higher premium 
be paid upon wheat threshed from the 
stack, and that not so much on high pro- 

in content.”’ 
err. Weaver, in the course of his talk, de- 
clared that millers preferred the Turkey, 
Kharkof, and Kanred varieties, especially 
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emphasizing the first two. He added that 
Kanred seemed to possess the same desir- 


able qualities as the two older varieties. 
Blackhull wheat, he said, contains too 
much bran and is too fibrous. 


Wheat that tests from 58 to 60 pounds a 
bushel, that produces fairly thin bran, and 
is free from smut, he added, is the kind 
the miller wants. Wheat that is. bin- 
burned is practically unfit for flour. Two 
years is too long to hold wheat, he said, 
because of its likelihood to burn. 


January Weather in Kansas. 


Although Kansas had almost a_ record 
number of sunshiny days last month for 
January, the month was one of the coldest 
in the history of the state, according to 
Weather Bureau records. Zero tempera- 
tures extended to all parts, with readings 
of 10 to 15 degrees below on several days 
in the north central and northwestern 
counties. The lowest record was: 19 below 
on the 17th, near Burr Oak, Jewell Coun- 
ty, and the highest, 68, at Ashland and 
Liberal, on the 25th. Average tempera- 
ture, 26, was 3 degrees below normal. 

Several eastern counties had from four 
to ten inches of snow, but the fall was 
light in the western third. The average 
for the eastern third was .60 inch the mid- 
dle third, .47 inch; the western third, .08 
inch, and for the entire state, .38 inch, 
which is .30 inch below normal. 

Wheat fared well under its snow blanket 
and the moisture from slow melting in- 
sured an ample supply for the remainder 
of the winter. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


W heat—Receipts for the week, 517 cars, 
against 483 a week ago and 588 a year 
ago. Reflecting the drastic recession in 
futures, hard and dark wheat broke 15@ 
20c a bushel, but there was a fair recov- 
ery on Saturday, when the _ speculative 
market turned up. Closing prices showed 
net losses of lle to 16c, with No. 1 rang- 
ing from $1.78 to $1.99, No. 2 at $1.77@1.99, 


No. 3 at $1.77@1.98 and No. 4 at $1.75@ 
1.98. Buying for account of all interests 


was of a sparing and indifferent character 
most of the time. Naturally, the millers 
and others were desirous of waiting for 
the bottom. Premiums on protein qualities 
were easier. Export business was light, 
though Gulf bids were nearer a working 
basis late in the week than earlier. It was 
reported that more than half the local 
stock had been sold previously and would 
be shipped out as contracts matured. Ad- 
vices from the country indicated the inten- 
tion of farmers to continue marketing un- 
til the remaining small surplus was ex- 
hausted unless prices had a further big 
drop. The soft wheat offerings were light 
and the previous urgent demand was not 
in evidence. Prices fell even more sharply 
than in the case of hard and dark, and 
there was less recovery. At the close the 
net recession was 17@24c and quotations 
were: No. 1, $1.98@2.03; No. 2, $1.98@2.03; 
No. 3, $1.90@1.97; No. 4, $1.90@1.95. Stocks 
of wheat in Kansas City decreased 909,000 
bus. to 10,693,000, as compared with 11,- 
301,000 last year. 


Corn—Receipts, -569 cars, against 467 a 
week ago and 712 a year ago. The in- 
creased movement brought a larger pro- 
portion of wet and soft corn, especially 
from northern territory, including South 
Dakota. Aside from elevator interests, 
there was a limited demand. Prices at 
the outset exhibited some strength, but the 
market later became weak with wheat. 
Buyers discriminated heavily against the 
high-moisture samples, and discounts were 
widened. Not much recovery was estab- 
lished when wheat turned up. The closing 
quotations were off 1@3%c on white, 3@4c 
on mixed and 2@4c on yellow. The best 
feeding demand was for yellow. Some 
white corn went to Texas mills. The in- 
dustrial outlook in Kansas City was _ de- 
pressed by an announcement that the Corn 
Products Refining Co. had no plans for 
reopening its plant. Millers bought a few 
cars of white and yellow for meal manu- 
facture. Feed mills were small takers of 
raw material. Local stocks increased 404,- 
000 bus. to 5,944,000, against 1,500,000 a 
year ago. 


Oats—Receipts, 125 cars, against 107 a 
week ago and 135 a year ago. This grain 
had a weak tone from the start, as storage 
people were practically the only buyers. 
Declines were constant, including a reces- 
sion of %@l1c on the final day. White oats 
closed 24%4,@3%c lower than a week ago, 
with No. 2 at 58c and No. 3 at 573, @58c. 
Red seed oats dropped 2c, to 65c for No. 2 
and 64c for No. 3. Stocks increased 163,- 
000 bus., to 2,352,000, as compared with 1,- 
048,000 a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 166 cars, 
against 181 a week ago and 141 a year ago. 
Bearish atmosphere surrounding other 
grains paralyzed the trade in grain 
sorghums. WHastern manufacturers took 
only such supplies as were actually re- 
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quired and local handlers and storers al- 
lowed samples to drag from day to day. 
The week closed with a little better buying, 
but there was no recovery in prices. Kafir 
closed 16@20c per cwt. down, with No. 2 
white at $1.86@1.88, No. 3 at $1.84@1.85 
and No. 4 at $1.80@1.82. Milo lost 10@ 
l7c, closing with No. 2 at $2.02@2.06, No. 
3 at $2.01@2.05 and No. 4 at $1.96. Stocks 
increased 166,000 bus. to 340,000, as com- 
pared with 151,000 a year ago. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


F. M. Spees, special representative of 
the Gruendler Patent .Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis, was an Exchange 
visitor February 7th. He was formerly 
with Excello Feed Milling Co. here. 

G. D. Estes, of the Mid-West Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kans., was a visitor on the 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange February 7th. 
He stated the wheat prospects appeared to 
be excellent at this time, and that the 
acreage is somewhat larger than, a year 
ago. Farmers in the Hutchinson territory 
are hauling considerable wheat to market 
at the present prices, as road conditions 
will permit. Mr. Estes says there appears 
to be considerable wheat left in the country 
to market, probably 15 to 20 per cent in 
his territory. 

Offerings of wheat and corn were liberal 
during the week ending February 7th. 
Wheat closed 138 cents under the previous 
Saturday on hard winter, and soft was 16 
lower. Trade was a little improved toward 
the close of the week. Buyers have been 
taking only small quantities on the de- 
clining markets. Corn prices range 2 to 4 
cents lower for the week, demand is prin- 
cipally from elevator and shipping firms, 
and sales have been somewhat slow. Oats 
offerings moderate; prices two cents lower 
for the week; demand fair. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending February 
7th included: H. L. Graham, Albany, Mo.; 
John Coughlin, Bigelow, Mo.; P. E. Field, 
Gower, Mo.; John Redman, Maysville, Mo.; 
C. Smith, Fortescue, Mo.; A. D. Saunders, 
Rea, Mo.; J. W. Dodson, Bigelow, Mo.; 
Wade Owens, Maysville, -Mo.; T. N. Taylor, 
Maysville, Mo.; Chas. Hagerman, Diller, 
Nebr.; A. P. Maupin, King City, Mo.; M. 
L. Batson, Fortescue, Mo.; S. E. Persinger, 
McFall, Mo.; H. E. Brunner, Turney, Mo.; 
W. S. Bird, Denton, Kansas; W. W. Gel- 
vin, Cameron, Mo.; io Va Perry. Clyde, 
Kans.; G. D. Estes, Hutchinson, Kans.; 
F. M. Spees, St. Louis; P. O’Connell, Platts- 
burg, Mo. 


Receipts and Shipments. 


Receipts and shipments of grain, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., for the month of January, 1925, 


_with comparative figures for 1924. (Figurés 
are in bushels): 

Receipts. 1925 1924. 
NV OLOGL’ <5 «55° wieetene epnraieee 1,261,400 457,800 
OLD .G sinnnta4 cree eee 1,468,500 957,000 
CPCB E , so i5.05ls ye eee 122,000 62,000 
1 Re bic ONG Catia ac 3,000 
IBATICY: .).4-05. caer aie 7,000 7,000 
EW Ch ER TO, cole ae OL 1,500° <9) decate 
Milo) Maize” s.:% aceiemidamaa ne eee 1,500 

TOLL vs 0.< 5:0, slepbiareinvete 2,860,400 1,488,300 

Shipments. 

WWE «5 ccs eapete a nieve ra 534,800 169,400 
Chad 9 RE eae mace cyl 3," 811,500 699,000 
RATS dc os sesieaen ee 54,000 60,000 

PE GLA) i sirens teens 1,400,300 928,400 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Morwood Clark, Correspondent. 


Exports of wheat and flour to Japan 
through this port continue to increase. This 
trade has developed since the establish- 
ment of the first government elevator but 
only assumed considerable quantities in 
1922 when the exports of wheat were 3,- 
516,401 bus.; in 1923, 3,048,533 bus., while 
in 1924 they had increased to 7,664,162 bus. 
Wheat flour also shows very favorable in- 
creases. This commodity is winning popu- 
larity in Japan according to official fig- 
ures. In 1920 the exports of wheat flour to 
Japan were 500 barrels; in 1921, 505; 1922, 
65,948; 1923, 165,980, against 32,176 in 1924. 
This very serious falling off is explained 
by the fact that Japanese millers were not 
slow to ‘size up’’ the situation, and have 
greatly increased the capacity of their 
milling plants. For instance, the Nippon 
Flour Co. has just completed their Yoko- 
hama mill of 3,000 bbls. capacity which 
was designed, built and equipped with the 
latest machinery by Nordyke & Marmon 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


One of the outstanding features of this 
new mill is the system of handling wheat 
in bulk, which is an innovation to the gen- 
eral practice in the Orient, where it is 
customary to move all grain in_ sacks. 
Wheat will be automatically landed from 
the ships by means of a pneumatic ar- 
rangement by which it will be carried to a 
tower and then stored in silos. <A _ three- 
story warehouse is provided for mill prod- 
ucts and loading will be carried out by belt 
conveyors. - This mill development, which is 
but the precursor of other expansions now 
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in contemplation, will lead to greater ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat via Vancouver 
and will naturally further curtail the ex- 
ports of wheat flour in barrels. The Nip- 
pon Milling Company has now a total ca- 
pacity of over 10,000 barrels daily from its 
nine mills. 

Mr. George MclIvor, manager of the Cal- 
gary office of James Richardson & Son of 
Winnipeg, was in this city a few days ago. 

Mr. Mclvor is favorably impressed with 
the elevator accommodation now provided 
and says he will route as much grain as 
possible through this port. His company 
shipped 25,000,000 bus. of grain last year 
to Vancouver for various world ports, and 
this year has consigned more than any 
other grain firm using the route. 

Mr. Mclvor is likely to be the next head 
of the Alberta wheat pool. 


Bulk wheat continues to move out of this 
port to the United Kingdom only in parcel 
lots, while charters for the Orient are a 
nonentity. Owing to the recent world ex- 
citement in wheat dealers here are fright- 
ened to quote ‘‘firm’’ prices for future de- 
livery and the Orient is unable to bring its 
buying ideas up to the prices quoted here 
for Canadian wheat, so that, at the present 
there is practically little wheat going that 
way. 


NEW YORK 


J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


William Guinter has joined the organiza- 
tion, or. T Hunter, freight broker, and 
will represent him on the Produce Ex- 
change floor. 


Robert B. Gentles is now associated with 
B. V. McKinney and will represent him on 
the floor of the Produce Exchange in the 
conduct of his grain brokerage business. 


During the past week, the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: A. L. Green, E. Ek- 
man, F. E. Alstrin, F. A. Fergersen, Sam 
Mincer and F. Sexton, all of Chicago; also 
R. V. Biddulph and N. Wight, both of 
Montreal, and C. G. Smith, of Winnipeg. 


There was some improvement in the for- 
eign demand for wheat during the week, as 
the sharp break in futures in the Chicago 
and Winnipeg markets attracted buying 
Total sales of wheat 
for the week were roughly estimated 
around five to six million bushels. The 
bulk of the business appeared to be in 
durums and American spring wheats, but 
there was also a fair trade toward the 
close of the week in Manitoba wheats. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, Feb. 7.—There was a reduc- 
tion of about 50c per barrel in both spring 
and winter wheat flours during the week 
to correspond with the drop of some 20c per 
bushel in wheat. With this break, the con- 
suming demand slowed up materially. 

Export buying for Greece and Germany, 
as well as heavy sales abroad to Russia by 
the United Kingdom and Germany and 
France, featured the market. 

Spring patents were quoted at $9.60 to 
$10.25; soft winter straights, $9.75 to $10, 
ce hie winter straights, $9.50 to $9.85 per 

s. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ; 


Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


David Robbins, grain dealer, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was a visitor on the floor of 
the Exchange one day this week. Mr. Rob- 
bins is combining business and pleasure 
while in Southern California. 


A. A. Towner, representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a 
visitor on the floor of the Exchange one 
day last- week as the guest of Strauss & 
Company. Mr. Towner spent several days 
in Los Angeles calling on his clients and 
renewing old acquaintances. 


Another Lodge of the ‘‘Ancient Order of 
Fleas’’ was instituted in the rooms of the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange last week. 
President Wilber reports a membership of 
23 and several applications for membership 
will be presented at the next meeting. 
Grain men only are eligible. 


The Sunset Milling & Grain Co. moved 
this week to their new elevator, located at 
417 South Clarence Street. This elevator 
has a bulk storage capacity of 110,000 bu. 
in addition to two floors used for sacked 
grain and is completely equipped with 
modern machinery for the manufacturing 
of various mixed feed and _ conditioning 
grain. The new plant will be under the 
management of O. H. Blasingham and L. 
M. Harris, Assistant Manager, formerly of 
the Crescent Flour Co. of Denver, Colo. 


Cash Markets. 

While there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the market at this point, the 
prices have practically remained the same. 
The month ending January 3lst shows the 
largest receipts for grain and grain prod- 
ucts of any one month since the organiza- 
tion of the Grain Exchange in 1913. There 
has been 1,744 cars of grain, seed and mill 
products arrived and at the close of the 
month there are but few holdovers. The 
wheat prices have stiffened somewhat, yet 
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mill feeds, bran and mill run have shown 
practically no change and are. quoted at 
from $1.00 to $1.50 less than one week ago. 
Utah-Idaho mill run has sold at $41.00 per 
ton, while some Kansas bran has changed 
hands at $40.00. Alfalfa products are firm 
at $32.00 for medium ground, dry meal and 
30.00 for alfalfa -and molasses mixed. 
here has been a strong demand for cot- 
tonseed meal now for two or more weeks 
and the product is selling for $47.00 per ton. 
Rolled barley is firm at $57.00 and milo and 
kafir are selling at from $2.50 to $2.60 per 
hundred for eastern shipments, local or 
Imperial Valley milo are bringing a 
premium of from 10 to 15 cents over east- 
ern grains. No. 3 yellow corn is unchanged 
at $2.671% to $2.70; No. 2 on a basis of 5c 
over. No. 2 Western recleaned wheat, 
sacked, is quoted at $3.50, while No. 2 hard 
winter, is selling at $3. 55 to $3.60. Barley 
has shown a little weakness and ee 
grown is being offered at $2.65 with $2. 
bid. The hay market has remained ane 
changed, although there has been heavier 
receipts than usual. Na. 1 alfalfa, locally 
grown, is quoted at $31.00 firm, while Im- 
perial Valley and Arizona alfalfa are sell- 
ing at $28.00. No. 2 is quotable at $2.00 
less per ton. There is a fairly strong mar- 
ket for barley hay at $29.00 and No. 1 oat 
hay is selling at $31.00 per ton. 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Toledo flour stocks February 1 were 36,- 
880 bbls., compared with 34,000 bbls. the 
month before and 35,000 bbls. a year ago. 


Receipts of grain last week were 156 cars 
of wheat, 116 cars of corn, 87 cars of oats, 
3 cars of rye, and 1 car of barley. Total, 
363 cars. 


Grain inspections for the month of Janu- 
ary were 236 cars of wheat, 385 cars of 
corn, 257 cars of oats, 14 cars of rye and 1 
car of barley. Total, 893 cars. 


Flour production of Toledo Mills the past 
week was 32,300 bbls., equal to 67 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 29,006 
bbls. and:a year ago last week was 29,000 


_ bbls. 


Kent Keilholtz of Southworth & Co. and 
Dave Anderson of the National Milling Co. 
and their families have sailed from Havana 
for New York and will return to Toledo 
about February 10. 

The Edgerton elevator at Edgerton, Ohio, 
has been making several improvements, 
among which is the addition of two bins, 
one for wheat and one for oats. Other 
labor-saving devices will be added later. 

Premiums for all cash grains were lower 
this week. The demand has shown signs 

of lagging for some time and ‘the recent 


weakness in futures brought forth a marked 


dullness. High prices brought out the 
grain and at two dollars farmers were free 
sellers of wheat. Soft wheat has declined 
faster than the futures, but should return 
to its premium after the present movement 
subsides. 


Announcement of the retirement of Ray- 
mond P. Lipe from the grain and hay bus- 
iness was made this week. The firm will 
be dissolved on March 1, and Mr. Lipe and 
his family will spend most of the next year 
traveling in Europe. Louis Schuster and 
Arthur Cummerow will join the C. A. 
King & Co. in which firm they will carry 
on their respective lines of work. Members 
of the exchange regret deeply the loss of 
this prominent member and his jovial man- 
ner will be greatly missed. R. P. as he 
has been familiarly known to all, is one of 
the few who having become immensely 
wealthy, retains that camaraderie which is 
a distinguishing mark of the true gentle- 
man. 


DULUTH. 


S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Charles F, Haley, manager A. D. Thom- 
son & Co., is spending a vacation at Miami, 
Fla. He was accompanied down there by 
his son Charles F. Haley Jr. 


The movement of grain was 
volume on this market during the last 
week and stocks in the elevators gained 
over 1,000,000 bushels leaving the available 
storage space at around 5,000,000 bushels 
of which the Consolidated Elevator system 
accounts for more than 4,000,000 bushels. 


Stephen H,. Jones, a former president of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, but now an 
operator on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
was a visitor on this market during the 
last week. He expressed gratification over 
the volume of business put through in the 
trade down there, and confidence regard- 
ing the outlook for the new season, pro- 
vided no fresh restrictions are imposed as 
a result of fresh agitation by the radicals. 
“Tt looks as if the trade is going to have 
its swing on the next crop in view of the 
short time remaining for the present ses- 
sion of congress and the improbability of 
an extra session of the co carmel at 
Washington,” he said. 


The Capitol Elevator Co. has completed 
/moving out approximately 100,000 bushels 
of durum all-rail on an order from a miller. 
The movement was made largely in order 
to afford space to take care of some other 
'storage business. On the present lineup of 
spot premiums, some of the holdings of 
‘spring wheat and durum in the elevators 
here are showing good profits to their hold- 
‘ers so that more of that grain may be 
moved all-rail in the event of demand 
keeping up. Storage space is expected to 
be at a heavy premium on this market 
shortly however in view of the continued 
movement and the inability of getting 
‘vessels under the elevator spouts until the 


in larger 
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ice begins to weaken in the harbor. Grain 
men Claim it would cost around $4,000 to 
move a steamer with the ice as it is now. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth and Superior 
elevators during January aggregated 4,601,- 
$16 bus., as compared with 3,316,341 bus. 
last year. Comparative statement of re- 
ceipts and shipments from the elevators 
during January, as compiled by Charles 


F. Macdonald, secretary of the Duluth 
board of trade were: 
1925 — 

: Receipts. Shipments. 
Wheat, domestic ...... 1,921,765 537,695 
Bonded wheat ........ BovoDAe er mais» 

Total. wheat gue-.cee- 1,955,119 537,695 
CORN) igssyis = eve ater eee G; 242)e Beeler siercs 
Oats, domestic ......... G37, 814 0 Wee les 
Bonded oats) java cies. Si 6925 | Me mere telcos 
Barley, domestic ...... 39,314 80,488 
Bonded barley” ...: =... (SE. Sarees 
Rye, domestic ......... 878,592 41,032 
Bondedarver sneha. 1B SOMeee® Genet. « 
Flax, domestic ........ 155,604 295,445 
Bonded’ fax nite wcities 1,256 1,256 

TROtalS cys scttateeeetre's 4,691,816 ‘ 955,916 

1924 ——_—_—_. 
Wheat, domestic ...... 1,341,265 756,511 
Bonded wheat?’ . 2... 22,306 66,107 

Total wheat varices cee 1,863,571 822,618 
GOETI Ns ere clane-eyehive, >, ssialtn tote BS9,320 2 | mewituic ss 
Oats, domestic ....... 339,630 x 20,375 
Barley, domestic ...... 58,298. 7 Wels «ee 
Bonded barley ........ 33,244 31,798 
Rye, domestic oy, o's «le 851 G4 cece. ne 
Blax; domestics...) 120,473 170,887 
OMe Crile we career.) oralere.< 4 3,144 994 

ER OUEAstay ate. sfeterel tech e aroia. 4 3,319,341 1,046,672 


Flour Prices Off. 
‘Trade was slow in flour on this market 
during the last week with jobbers holding 
their orders down. The market eased 90c 


in patents. Prices per bbl. in carlots at 
mill follow: Family patent jute, $9.35; 
bakers’ patents, jute, $9.10; first clears, 
$7; second clears, $5.50. 

MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Receipts of corn for the week were 172 
ears and of oats, 116. 


E. F. Schafer, of the Manye Milling Co., 


Omaha, Neb., was a visitor on ’change 
Thursday. 

W. TT. Brooking, of the Marshall-Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was a visitor during 
the week. 

W. E. Meek, of the Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, Ill., was registered at the Mer- 


chants Exchange this week by C. B. Stout. 


Because it does not know to whom to 
pay a bill of $396 for storage on a contract 
made with the All-States Feed Mills in 
1924, which concern is out of business, the 
International Sugar Feed Co. has filed a 
bill in chancery. Five people are named 
as claimants. 

Reports from all over this territory con- 
tinue to tell of plans for increasing acreage 
to feed crops. Weather conditions recently 
have been favorable for outdoor work and 
where plowing can be done before the rainy 
season much has been done. 


Business continues to drag, and the deal- 
ers here have large stocks of everything 
on hand. It is generally believed that 
scarcity of money is one of the main rea- 
sons for the slow buying, as credits are not 
being extended freely yet and most busi- 
ness done now is on a cash basis. The corn 
market is easy and quotations lower, but 
even the reduction in cost does not seem 
to increase feeding. Track 3 white corn 
is quotable at $1.31, 3 mixed at $1.26 and 
3 yellow at $1.32. Oats are just as dull 
and likewise are lower. Track 3 white are 
quoted at 60%c to 6lc, with few buyers at 
that figure. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


There was moderate activity in flour 
trade circles last week. 


Karl A, Beardsley, for many years with 
the Merriam & Millard Co., and since that 
company went out of business, a grain 
broker in this market, is now with the M. 
C. Peters Milling Co. 


William Oleson, with Logan & Bryan’s 
Omaha office for many years, died at his 
home here recently, aged 50. Mr. Oleson 
had been connected with the grain trade in 
Omaha for more than twenty years. His 
brother Nate has taken his place in Logan 
& Bryan’s office here. 


As wheat goes up in price the hazards 
of the milling business multiply, says J. N. 
Campbell, secretary of the Nebraska Mil- 
lers’ Assn. In order to protect themselves, 
Nebraska millers are trying to limit for- 
ward sales to 30 days without too great 
sacrifice. pe the flour buyer is playing the 
game right,” says Mr. Campbell, “‘he can- 
not demand that he be given long-time 
contracts with the expectation that the 
miller will good-naturedly absorb the losses 
on a drop. We have had enough of that 
sort of thing in the recent past, and are 
not so foolish as to put our necks back in 
the noose to have them stretched some 
more.’ 

“Nebraska flour is as good as any in the 
world,”’ said A. R. Kinney, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, ‘and its rep- 
utation could be firmly established as such 
in all markets if our mills would exercise 
care to keep the quality of their out ship- 
ments up to the standard of the flour they 
sell to the trade at home. The practice 


of manufacturing an inferior flour to be 
dumped on the markets of the east should 
cease. Iam thoroughly convinced, too, that 
the practice of pricing good flour too low 
has prevented the making of sales, for to 
make an article too cheap in price creates 
the impression in the mind of the customer 
that it is cheap in quality also. Millions 
of bushels of our Nebraska wheat is 
shipped out to be milled in the northwest 
and in the east because the millers in those 
eo ous know that it makes high grade 
Our: 


ST. LOUIS. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., has returned from a visit to the Chi- 
cago trade. 

C. B. Denman, president of the St. Louis 
Producers Commission Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the National Live Stock 
Producers Association. 

Eugene Smith, who for many years has 
been secretary of the Merchants Exchange, 
and Charles Rippin, who for several years 
has been traffic commissioner, have been 
made secretary-traffic commissioners. 

Stocks of Grain. 

Wheat. Corn. Oats. 

Feb. 7.1,741,572 1,653,843 420,987 2 
1924 ...1,206,341 8 

_Principal grades— Feb. 
red wheat; ..>.... : 
red wheat. 7-c...% 
hard p 


° 
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No. yellow 54, 800 
No oats 5,606 
No. white 1931959 
No. white 121,416 
No. EVs) conesaewhera eget ne 10,910 
Grain withdrawn from elevators since 


last report: Wheat, 26,121 bus.; corn, 25,- 
636 bus.; oats, 15,995 bus.—all by rail. 
Receipts and Shipments. 
Week Since Same 

Feb. 7.’25. Jan. 1,’25. time,’24 
Dlour,, bist... 152,590 640,420 578,680 
Wheat, bu...... 1,029,600 4,572,809 2,586,393 
Corn, bus....... 435,400 3,792,600 6,496,000 
Oats, bus. 730,000 5,298,000 4,174,000 
Rye, bus. 3,900 7,800 27,300 
Barley, bus..... 30,400 144,000 131,200 
milf COG. Dis cts cips 27,300 181,840 54,630 
Mixed feeds.... 10,900 73,180 118,070 
Sy: LOCALS eyes 2 2,172 13,872 11,844 
Hay, through.. 2,124 10,644 5,496 

Shipments— 
Flour, bbls..... 721,340 694,580 
Wheat, bus..... ya 3,780,220 2,055,160 
Corn, bus...... 356,100 1,614,130 4,310,340 
Oats, ‘busine. aee 768, 600 4,184,340 3,522,690 
ye.) DUS reo 1,500 2,700 22,300 
Barley, bus..... 4,190 30,380 43,440 
Milfeed) 2th tee 67,330 322,040 152,900 
Mixed feeds.... 178,990 1,015,680 974,810 
EPA vA TOMS a eres 1,550 7,805 7,315 
BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 
Rufus E. McCosh, having transferred his 
activities to Los Angeles, where he has 
entered the flour business, has tendered his 
resignation as a member of the Baltimore 


G. Stewart Henderson, traffic. manager of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, has 
been named general secretary of the joint 
committee in charge of the port differen- 
tials matter. 


The name of George J. Turner, insur- 
ance man, is posted on the official bulletin 
board of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce as an applicant for membership in 
this organization. 


The steamship ‘‘Olson’’ is loading a full 
cargo of flour, about 52,000 barrels, at the 
export terminals of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, Locust Point, this city, 
for shipment to Russia. 


A school in the grading of grain sorghums 
will be conducted in Baltimore for four 
days beginning February 10 by B. Rothgeb, 
of Washington, D. C., identified with the 
Agricultural Department. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce on February 9 the va- 
rious standing committees to serve during 
the coming year will be elected. 


All of the grain inspectors and grain 
weighers attached to the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce were re-appointed for 
another year at the last regular monthly 
meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
organization. 


At a dinner of the Baltimore Flour Club 
at the Emerson Hotel on the evening of 
February 4 the following were appointed 
as the nominating committee to select the 
various officers of the Club for the coming 
year, viz., Stanley G. Erdman, A. W. 
Mears, and Robert C. Neu. 

Flour Club. 


Exports of flour and grain from the port 
of Baltimore during the month of January, 


1925, with comparisons for same month 
last year, follow: 

January, January, 

925. 1924. 

Nlour’ DOIG. Casters. oe 45,103 44,778 

Wheat, DOSh actcos we 898,820 1,860,361 

Barley, BUS.) ee oceertes STO OLGN FP acc ethe 

Rye; . bus, Woes 347,535 17,316 


Out-of-town visitors on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce last week 
included Fred Burrall, field manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kans.; 
H. D. Garst, Bluefield, Va.; M. W. Gerlach, 
of the Montana Flour Mills Cox Lewiston, 
Montana; Geo. E. Breault, of Michigan. 
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pe hath: 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


SE Se ES Se eee 
Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Chamber of Commerce BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


F. C. Gylsan is on a business visit to 
Tampa and other points in Florida. 


N. O. Pedrick, general manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., left this week for 
ten days’ business visit to New York. 


Standard blackstrap molasses is quoted 
at l4e per gallon, f. o. b. tank cars New 
Orleans; light blackstrap, 14%c for Febru- 
ary shipment. For March through June 
standard blackstrap is quoted at 13c per 
gallon and light at 14%e per gallon. 


Stocks in elevators as 
Wheat, 1,219,000 bus.; 
oats, 265,000 bus.; rye, 36,000 bus.. Cars on 
track: Wheat, 25; corn, 4. Export ship- 
ments from New Orleans for the month of 
January were: Wheat, 1,716,075 bus.; corn, 
295, 543 bus.; oats, 105,882 bus. This is an 
increase of over a million bushels for the 
corresponding month of last year. 


of today are: 
corn, 437,000 bus.; 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


Peoria offers a strong outlet for 


ORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STO 


5. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Se 


PU eC 


Fy 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS — MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLIa@ WHEAT s 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 


Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y.ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Bariey 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


ONMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 

The Farmers Elevator Co. at Wakita, 
Okla., is reported to have sold its plant to 
the Deer Creek Elevator Co. of Deer Creek, 
Okla. 

A few weeks of vacation in Louisiana, 
Florida and the West Indies is being taken 
by W. B. Johnston and C. W. Goltry, Enid 
grain dealers, and their wives. 

Flour jobbing has been made a part of 
the business of the Enterprise Seed Co. of 
Oklahoma City, which now occupies the 
former plant of the Plansifter Milling Co. 

The charter of the Covington Milling Co. 
has been forfeited for non-payment of a 
corporation license tax, according to a no- 
tice published by the Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Cc. W. Offutt, former Oklahoma City real 


Eet. 1869 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


estate dealer, has become a member of the 
Offutt-Steffey Seed Co. of Oklahoma City. 


The concern, in addition to seed, carries 
the Quaker Oats Co. line of poultry feeds. 


A delegation of Oklahoma millers, headed 
by President Lloyd Ford and Secretary 
Frank Foltz of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, will attend a conference of South- 
western millers at Wichita, Kans., Feb, 11. 

Oklahoma mills last week sold flour in 
Holland and Liverpool, their shipments be- 
ing the first of the year under new orders. 
They paid export prices for hard wheat and 
were enabled to meet European compe- 
tition in flour. Millers reported a good 
business in January and increased book- 
ings the first week of February. 


Charles McIntyre of Renfrow, J. R. 
Thomas of Carnegie, Harry Hunter of 
Okarche, Carl Cassidy of Frederick, Oscar 
Dow of Piedmont, Frank Wheeler of Wa- 


tonga, and W. O. Wheeler of Weatherford 
were among Oklahoma grain dealers that 
recently were Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change visitors. 

Representatives of packing industries in 
Northwestern Oklahoma say that these in- 
dustries in Oklahoma City must have bet- 
ter facilities for receiving cattle, sheep and 
hogs from this territory if they are to op- 


erate at a profit. That is the substance 
of what Thomas Wilson, the Chicago 
packer, told Oklahoma City business’ men 


recently in a series of speeches. 


Support of Oklahoma City’s efforts to 
secure a railroad direct into Northwest 
Oklahoma will be given by grain dealers 
and flour millers of that part of the state, 
as well as by those engaged in the livestock 
industry. Oklahoma City is said to have 
become one of the best grain markets in 
the Southwest and millers, particularly 
feed millers, desire better facilities for 
reaching the central and eastern sections 
of the state. 


C. B. Cozart of Amarillo, former Okla- 
homa City grain dealer, who was here last 
week, reported that he had handled about 
one million bushels of kafir and milo maize 
raised in the Texas Panhandle, and that 
85 per cent of it had gone to California and 
sold principally to those engaged in the 
poultry industry. He reported that early in 
February there was a slow movement of 
wheat, corn and oats in the Texas Pan- 
handle. 


In touring Western Oklahoma during the 
first week of February a field man of a 
grain concern found that 90 per cent of 
the growers had sold all their wheat. 
Heavy marketing by growers was done 
during that week. Many of these made de- 
liveries to the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association. This man found that 90 per 
cent of the growers he called on are mem- 
bers of the association and that the num- 
ber who have dropped out of the associa- 
tion is small. A membership campaign is 
being conducted by the association officials. 


Wheat seed expansion and spreading as a 
result of winter freezes may cause a larger 
production of wheat in Oklahoma than had 
the grain passed through a mild winter. 
This is the belief of W. C. McDonald, of 
the Cordell Milling Co., who for fifty years 
has been an observer of wheat conditions 
as a flour miller in the Middle West. He 
asserts that the weather of January was 
the best for wheat fhat he has experi- 
enced in Oklahoma. That wheat was not 
damaged seriously by freezes in Western 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle is 
shown by early February reports of grow- 
ing condition. In nearly every place growth 
of the grain has revived, even where it 
appeared to have been killed entirely. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
February 6 were: Wheat, 813,906 bus., and 
rye, 82,750 bus. 

Receipts of flour and grain for week end- 
ing February 7 were: Flour, 68,721 bbls.; 
wheat, 713,287 bus.; corn, 25,378 bus.; oats, 
21,662 bus.; rye, 68,715 bus., and barley, 
18,025 bus. 

Exports of flour during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1925, were 59,039 bbls., compared 
with 33,669 bbls. in December, 1924, and 
35,889 bbls. in January, 1924. 

Exports of wheat in January, 1925, were 
4,899,942 bus., compared with 4,002,726 bus. 
in December, 1924, and 3,176,360 bus. in 
January, 1924. 

Exports of corn none in January, 1925, 
or December, 1924. In January, 1924, there 
were 197,143 bus. and 964,433 bus. in 1923. 

Exports of oats in January, 1925, were 
none, compared with 39,866 bus. in Decem- 
ber, 1924, and 10,000 bus. in January, 1924. 

Exports of rye in January, 1925, were 
154,286 bus. and 223,137 bus. in December, 
1924. Exports of barley in January, 1925, 
were 99,839 bus. and 101,191 bus. in Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Stocks in Philadelphia public warehouses 
on February 1, 1925, were 125,170 bbls. of 
flour, compared with 146,273 bbls. January 
2,1925, and 165,732 bbls. February 1, 1924. 

Stocks of wheat February 1, 1925, were 
2,407,662 bus., compared with 2,625,323 bus. 
on January 2, 1925, and 1,851,203 bus. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924. 

Stocks of corn February 1, 1925, were 
139,814 bus., compared with 76,022 bus. Jan- 
“ate 2, 1925, and 419,334 bus. February 1, 

Stocks of oats on February 1, 1925, were 
170,490 bus., compared with 115,501 bus. 
January 2, 1925, and 122,620 bus. on Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. 

Stocks of rye on February 1, 1925, were 
278,401 bus., compared with 194,232 bus. 
January 2, 1925, and 79,968 bus. on Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. 

Stocks of barley on February 1, 1925, 
were 1,396 bus., against 30,988 bus. Febru- 
ary 1, 1924. 

The following cars of grain were un- 
loaded last month at Girard Point: Wheat, 
1,594; rye, 21, and corn, 110. Total, 1,725 
ears. 

During the month of January there were 
unloaded at Port Richmond 1,022 ears of 
wheat, 60 cars of barley, 37 cars of rye and 
2 cars of corn. Total, 1,121 cars. 

Those unloaded at 29th street elevator 
were 29 cars oats, 9 cars mixed grains, 4 
cars buckwheat. 6 cars corn and 1 car 
barley. Total, 49 cars. 

Philadelphia Flour Market. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Receipts of flour 
for the past week were 68,721 bbls. The 
market opened weak and lower in the early 
part of the week in response to a decline 
in wheat, but recovered later with the re- 


February 11, 1925. 


action in the grain and closed firm. There 
is a fair inquiry for home consumption and 
millers are strong in their views. We 
quote, per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. jute 
sacks: Soft winter straight, western, $9,75 
@10.25; do, nearby, $9.50@10; hard winter 
straight, $10.25@10.75; do, short patent, 
$10.75@11.25; spring first clear, $9.50@9.75; 
do, patent, $10@10.50; do, short patent, 
$10.75@11; fancy spring and city mills pat- 
ent family brands, $11.40@12. Rye flour, 
$9.25@9.75 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 
Buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


SIOUX CITY. 


All departments of the Champer of Com- 
merce Club rooms on the fourth floor of 
the Commerce building, with the exception 
of the officers of the secretary and traffic 
bureau will be closed on the evening of 
February 14 to allow the contractors to 
proceed with remodeling for the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce headquarters. 


Strenuous protests against the pure seed 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Rigby, of Cedar county, have been voiced 
by seed dealers of Iowa. The bill would 
invalidate the seedmen’s disclaimer of war- 
ranty, as a defense in suits for damages 
growing out of the sale of worthless seed. 
H. A. Jones, of this city; H. J. Kling, of 
Cedar Rapids, and A. M. Eldridge, of Des 
Moines, led the attack on the bill. The 
seedmen told the committee the elimination 
of the disclaimer would open up the way 
for countless damage suits where improper 
handling or growing conditions were re- 
sponsible for failure of their seeds. It also 
was contended the proposed law would 
seriously injure the business of Iowa seed 
firms and give the dealers outside the 
state, which could not be so regulated, an 
unfair advantage. In the end, it was ar- 
gued, much of the seed sold in Iowa is 
purchased by the dealer from Iowa grow- 
ers and the bill would shift responsibility 
of the grower to the dealer. The measure 
also was attacked as an effort to compel 
the seed dealer to guarantee a crop, re- 
gardless of conditions beyond his control. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati ele- 
vators for the week ending Friday, Feb. 
6, and previous week are as follows: 


Feb. 6, 1925. Jan. 30, 1925 


IWiHCALt <1. cteclateletats ene 319,574 257,714 
BOLE Oo ea) la: ches clon onate eee 238,587 204,191 
OBES TS cela nip > scieveleeiaete 231,270 197,001 
TEMS 65:4. 6% ora icin eee eee 2, 4,721 


Appointment of the following standing 
committees was announced Friday by 
Frank L. Watkins, president of the Grain 
and Hay E’xchange: Grain inspection, E. 
B. Terrill (chairman), A. Bender, John H. 
Dorsel, Walter O’Connell, August Ferger 
and W. G. Stueve; hay inspection, F. W. 
Winkier (chairman), H. N. Atwood, Sher- 
man J. Boss, William Fedders, Frank R. 
Maguire, Albert Heile and E. A. Smith; 
auction and call, F. F. Collins (chairman), 
Elmer H. Heile and D. W. Hopkins; weigh- 
ing, A. H. Braun (chairman), F. J. Currus, 
George A. Dieterle, Robert Lee Early, D. 
W. Hopkins, Harry E. Niemeyer and B. H. 
Wess; yard board of governors, Harry E. 


Niemeyer (chairman), William Fedders 
and Lou McGlaughlin; custodian depart- 
ment, Elmer H. Heile (chairman), F. J. 


Currus and H. Edward Richter; entertain- 
ment, Harry E. Niemeyer (chairman), 
Charles B. Hill and Earl F. Skidmore; 
finance, Ralph H. Brown (chairman), John 


De Molet and D. W. Hopkins; publicity, — 
Lou McGlaughlin (chairman), Ralph H.— 
Brown and F, F. Collins; traffic, F. W. 


Scholl (chairman), Henry M. Brouse, C. S. 
Custer, H. Edward Richter and E. B. Ter- 
rill; discount, A. C. Gale (chairman), C. S. 
Custer and W. G. Stueve; corn, EH. B. Ter- 
rill (chairman), F. J. Currus and Charles 
G. Hagerty; oats, W. R. McQuillan (chair- 
man), George Keller and Fred W. Scholl; 
rye and barley, Max Blumenthal (chair- 
man), H. Edward Richter and Charles T. 
Schneider; constitution and by-laws, John 
De Molet (chairman), F. F. Collins and 
Dan B. Granger. 


Shippers who are accustomed to con- 
signing hay to the Cincinnati market, and 
who are at times dissatisfied with the re- 
sults gained, are often inclined to over- 
look the fact that the law of supply and 
demand governs prices. This condition was 
furnished recently or during the month of 
January, when nearly 1,000 cars were - 
dumped on the market, due to over—mar-— 
keting, with the inevitable consequence of 
a bad break in prices. While it cannot be 
disputed that Cincinnati had a dull and 
draggy market with declines of about $2 
per ton, and that many shippers suffered 
severe losses, other markets were also 
swamped with more hay than there was a 
profitable demand for, but with greater re-_ 
ductions in values, amounting to as much 
as $4 to $5 per ton. ( 


Cash Markets. 


The wheat market was extremely dull, : 
the sharp break being no inducement to- 
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Winter Wheat Screenings 
Off Grade Grain 


(Send large samples) 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 
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mills to buy, in fact mills were practically 
out of the market and were generally look- 
ing for further declines. As a consequence 
there was little demand for spot offerings 
and receivers showed more caution in mak- 
ing sales on the lower prices and sold only 
subject to the confirmation of shipper. Re- 
ceipts were smaller and, compared with a 
week ago, prices about 14c lower. No. 1 
red winter, $2; No. 2 red winter, $1.99; No. 
3 red winter, $1. 95@1.98; No. 4 red winter, 
$1.91@1.94; No. 5 red winter, $1.86@1.91. 


The corn market showed independent 
strength early in the week, and was ma- 
terially aided by smaller receipts, but the 
decided weakness of wheat had its effect 
later and prices declined about 8c. The de- 
mand was slow because of the sharp and 
rapid option fluctuations, but at the lower 
basis the offerings were well absorbed. In- 
dustries and millers were good buyers, but 
elevators absorbed most of the arrivals. 
The congestion on tracks has been cleared. 
No. 3 white, $1.26@1.27; No. 4 white, $1.21 
@1.24; No. 5 white, $1.17@1.20; No. 6 white, 
$1.12@1.14; No. 3 yellow, $1.27@1.28; No. 4 
yellow, $1.22@1.25; No. 5 yellow, $1.18@1.21; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.12@1.15; No. 3 mae $1.24 
@1.26; No. 4 mixed, $1.19@1.21; No. 5 
mixed, $1.15@1.18; No. 6 mixed, $1. 07@1.12. 


The offerings of oats were limited, but 
the demand was slow and the market weak 


and about 2c lower. Mixed were almost 
unsalable. No. 2 white, 60%@61%c; No. 
3 white, 5814@59%4c; No. 4 white, 564%@ 
57%c; No. 3 mixed, 58%@59%c; No. 3 
mixed, 564%,@57%c No. 4 mixed, 534%@ 
5514¢c. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Winter wheat has been badly damaged in 
some parts of the Northwest and Gilliam, 
Morrow, Wasco and Sherman counties re- 
port severe damage. 


Corn trading is light in this section. The 
market is well filled up with Manchurian 
corn and the trade has more than it can 
absorb for the time being. 


J. A. Elaves, president of the Todd Dry- 
dock & Construction Co., and well known 
here, has been elected president of the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce. 


A bill is now before the state legislature 
providing for a credit of $1,500,000 to be 
loaned to farmers in the frost devastated 
areas for use in the purchase of seed. The 
loans are to be secured by a first mortgage 
on the 1925-1926 crops and are to bear 6 
per cent interest. 


The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have re-elected the 1924 officers to 
serve during this year. They are: F. E. 
Shull, president; C. HE. Dant, vice-presi- 
dent; Settle, secretary, and R. B. 
Wilcox, treasurer. Geo. A. Westgate was 
reappointed manager. 


Strong resentment is being shown over 
the recent appointment made by Governor 
Pierce of new members of the commission 
of the Port of Portland. The new commis- 
sion, which does not take office until June 
1, consists of J. W. Ganong, C. EH. Lewis, 
G. M. McDowell, Jefferson Myers and D. C 
O'Reilly, and a bill has already been intro- 
duced in the legislature divesting the gov- 
ernor of power to appoint the members of 
this department. This commission, among 
its other tasks, manages the municipally- 
owned elevator. 


More trading in wheat has been in evi- 
dence during the past week than for some 
time past and prices are getting to the 
point where it is believed holders will be 
free sellers. A rumor was current the early 
part of the week that two cargoes of Aus- 
tralian wheat had been sold to come to the 
Pacific Coast, and while the market for a 
few days was on a workable basis, it is be- 
lieved that if bought it would go to Cali- 
fornia. It seems hardly possible that im- 
per ters could overcome the duty of 42c per 

ushel., 


Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 
to Jan. 31 as follows: 


Wheat Bar. Flour Corn Oats Hay 


Portland ..12,906 485 1,14 446 48 1,380 
Last yr..18,662 165 1,811 389 535. 1,273 
Tacoma .. 3,685 304 191 388 195 277 
Last yr.. 7,067 112 510 273 170 391 
Seattle ... 6,090 276 1,694 551 381 1,158 
Last yr.. 7,711 210 2,143 646 357 823 
Astoria ... 1,962 3 144 1 2 34 


Last yr.. 2,570 3 93 2 tas Bae Ia 20 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The Hottelet Co., which had been in the 
dairy feed business since 1891, has gone 
out of business. 


Upon application of the Grain Marketing 
Co., the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce have designated St. Paul 
elevator E, which has a capacity of 700,000 
bus., as a registered storage house. 


Shipments of cash grain from Milwaukee 
last week were 153,300 bus. oats, 96,625 
corn, 135,226 barley, 32,350 wheat, 14,590 
rye; total, 432,091 bus., against 559,370 the 
preceding week and 682,930 a year ago. 


Milwaukee cash grain markets are now 


being broadcasted each evening at 6 
o'clock by the School of Engineering, 
WSOE. A. E. Bush, of the Bush Grain 


MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD of TRADE 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WHEAT 
CORN 
OATS 


Co-: St. Louis 


Co., is chairman of the committee having 
the matter in charge. 


Receipts of cash grain at Milwaukee last 


week were 192 cars barley, 311 corn, 148 
oats, 47 wheat, 43 rye, 20 flax, 14 miscel- 
laneous; total, 735 cars, against 737 the 


week before, 654 a year ago and 856 in 1923. 


The steamer William A. Reiss was load- 
ed with 250,000 bus. of corn and oats for 
shipment with the opening of navigation 
at the Kinnickinnic elevator of the North- 
western road, operated by Donahue & 
Stratton. 


Milwaukee milling output last week was 
6,700 bbls. as compared with 6,900 the pre- 
vious week and 3,000 last year. Receipts 
of flour at Milwaukee last week totaled 
19,162 bbls. as compared with 20,300 last 
year, and shipments were 19,780 bbls. as 
compared with 8,740 last year. 


With its January issue, Doings in Grain 
at Milwaukee, monthly publication of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, com- 
pleted its thirteenth year. The magazine 
is edited by Harry A. Plumb, secretary- 
treasurer of the Chamber, and ranks as one 
of the finest local grain publications in 
the country. 


Lower prices prevailed in the Milwaukee 
cash grain market during the past week, 
wheat showing decline of 14@15c for the 
period, rye 13@14c, oats 3%@4c, and bar- 


ley 3@4c. Corn closed unchanged to 2@3c 
better basis for lower grades. Receipts 


were fair and demand fairly active except 
for wheat, which ruled fair. 


The C., M. & St. P., by means of sup- 
plement No. 4 to I. C. C. B, 5703, now per- 
mit mixing, storing, sacking or repacking 
grain and grain products from Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, ete., when 
destined to points in Wisconsin and for 
ex-lake points via Canada-Atlantic Tran- 
sit, Great Lakes Transit or Rutland-Lake 
Michigan Transit Cos. 


C. R. Decker, vice-president of the Chase 
Bag Co., was recently reelected vice-presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. Announcement has also been 
made that Mr. Decker has again assumed 
charge of arrangements for the associa- 
tion’s annual booster tour which this year 
will be taken by boat and provides for stops 
at all the larger ports around Lake Michi- 
gan. 


A meeting of the Mid-West Regional 
Advisory Board, composed of shippers of 
the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and 
a portion of Indiana and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, will be held at Milwaukee 
some time during the coming July. J. L. 
3owlus, alternate general chairman of the 
board and transportation manager of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has an- 
nounced that special efforts will be made 
to attract the agricultural people to the 
meeting. 


Wisconsin residents who visited at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce during 
the past week included: R. J. Miller, of 
Madison; W. G. Stoddart, of Markesan; 
Paul Siebold, of the Mischicott Roller Mills; 
Charles R. Stier, of the Gresham Milling 
Co.; W. Brunnette, of Green Bay; Joseph 
Straub, of the Lomira Elevator Co.; G. W. 
Wagstoff, representing the Russell Milling 
Co. of Minneapolis at De Pere; Harry Em- 
mons, of Pewaukee; F. Stillmacher, of Fair- 
water; Theodore Edwards, of McFarland; 
G. Larson, of Spencer; A. Post, of Horicon; 
T. Swan, of Muckwanago; Joseph Wagner, 
of Beaver Dam; T. . Evenson, of the 
Monroe Roller Mills; John Voelzke, of Mil- 
ton Junction, and F. W. Andersen, of Chip- 
pewa Falls. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 
Dave Fuller of the A. L. Goetzmann Co. 


has returned from a month’s stay in Cali- 
fornia. 


R. L. Groff of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. has returned from an extended trip in 
the East. 

Roy Purchase of the Commander Mills, 
located at Philadelphia, was a visitor at 
his home office here this week. 

“Tom’’ Cassidy, well known to _ the 


Northw est grain trade through nearly forty 
years’ connection with Chas. E. Lewis Co., 
has been voted a full partnership. 


The Continental Baking Co. has bought 
a piece of property, half in Minneapolis and 
half in St. Paul, at Bedford and Univer- 


sity avenues, where it will erect a bakery. 


The Minnesota Farmers-Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n meets in Minneapolis on Feb. 17, 18 
and 19 at the West Hotel. The officers 
expect an unusually large attendance ‘his 
year. 


Reports from the country show that cash 
receipts will be lighter for a short time 
at least. Northwestern receipts for the 
week were 2,032 cars vs. 2,395 a week ago 
and 1539 a year ago. 


Arthur Hastings, connected with the N. 
W. Consolidated Milling Co. for a number 
of years and lately with the Commander 
Milling Co., has opened an office in the 
Flour Exchange, jobbing in mill-feeds. 


Although the opening of navigation on 
the Great Lakes will not be for some 
months, 


grain men here are beginning to protein 
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ST. LOUIS. 


vO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our Specialty 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO., U.S. A 


- . 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
. of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 


Lamar, Colo. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevater 
Buyers and Sellers ef Cern 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. | 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MQ. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 
BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


ST. LOUIS” 
ST. JOSEPH 


|DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


inquire about space, and vessel owners in 
Duluth are asking 4 cents a bushel on 
wheat from that port to Buffalo. 

The past week saw one of the most tur- 
bulent markets in the Minneapolis pit since 
the war days. Last Friday, local May hit 
the high mark of $2 and has not been 
within speaking distance of it since. Be- 
tween this figure and the low of the cur- 
rent week, there is a spread of 23c, which 
most certainly should justify the above 
statement. 

The Tri-State Grain Shippers Ass’n held 
its annual convention at the New Nicollet 
Hotel on the 5th. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the program was the 
expose of some of the legal phases of the 
Minnesota. co-operative marketing law by 
Joseph Moonan, well known _ southern 
Minnesota attorney. Mr. Moonan showed 
the utter injustice of any law which makes 
the country elevator manager ‘his broth- 
er’s keeper’ by making the grain man the 
“soat’’ when a farmer breaks his pooling 
contract. The pool agreement is between 
the farmer and the pool and this is the 
only form of contract known on which the 
obligation for the strict keeping within 
the bounds rests on a third party and not 
only that but makes this third party pay 
a fine of $500 in case he should even inad- 
verently purchase pooled wheat. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Minneapolis cash grain houses 
reported sales aggregating close to a mil- 


lion bushels of wheat, both spring and 
durum, worked for export during the past 


seven days. Stocks for the week show an 
increase of 270,155 bushels vs. 256,767 last 
week and a decrease of 430,361 a year ago. 
Local mills were taking some wheat earlv 


in the week for shipment to Duluth, and 
Friday they picked up a quantity of low 
stuff. Saturday the tone of the 


wn FEED MATERIALS tum: 


Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


=| 
Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. | 
ErllIHINTHIMIUINUUULRVUHULILLLIUUULUULLUOE RLU LULL RU 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


market firmed up somewhat and with offer- 
ings lighter and shipping demand better, 
higher comparative premiums were paid 
for much cf the receipts. No. 1 hard spring 
was quoted at 1@41c over the May de- 
livery; No. 1 dark northern at 2c under 
to 40c over and No. 1 northern at 4c under 
to 35c over. There is more durum coming 


in but a better demand absorbs the offer- 
ings in nice shape. Today No. 1 amber 
was selling at 6c under to 20c over Duluth 
May and No. 1 at 10c under to 14c over. 

Corn—Early in the week demand for 
most all grades was fair but as the week 
progressed dry corn was about the only 
kind that was in any kind of request. The 
advent of the warm weather was, of course, 
to blame for this state of affairs. Spring 
is not here yet and with the return of 
more seasonable temperatures and its con- 
sequent reduced shipping and handling 
risk, there may be an improvement in the 
demand tor the high moisture content corn 
as well as the low test. Today, No. 3 
yellow was sold at 10@12c under Chicago 
May; No. 4 at 16@20c under, and No. 5 at 
22@27c under. No. 3 mixed quoted at 16@ 
20e under, No. 4 at 25@28ce under, and No. 
5 at 29@31le under. 

Oats—As in the case of corn, oats en- 
joyed a fair demand early in the wéek but 
this slumped off later. Demand proved 
rather limited and offerings became _ too 
heavy for the demand to absorb. No. 3 
whites brought as high as 2%c under the 
Mav Monday and Tuesday but today the 


bulk of the sales were made at 3%c under. 


Flax—Offerings of flax were 
day and light the next but the crushers 
seemed to want good quality seed when- 
éver they could get it and paid right for 
it. Poor auality was slow sale, however. 
Today’s sales showed No. 1 going at May 
price to 344c under the May 
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PROVISIONS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


AGO 


TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


MEMBERS 


W. A. LAMSON 
UAE GALES 

H. H. LOBDEL 
G. E. BOOTH 
H. J. ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
50 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
fire 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The week has been one of great nervous- 
ness and excitement in grain circles but 
closed with markets on a better footing 
and on a stable foundation. Friday wit- 
nessed a drastic break in all commodities. 
Prices declined so rapidly that stop loss 
orders were impossible of execution and 
confusion resulted. As a fact prices were 
depressed further perhaps than the occa- 
sion warranted due entirely to the pressure 
exerted by speculative longs who saw their 
profits vanishing with every tick of the 
clock. 

On Saturday came the reaction—a firm 
and orderly market with good support from 
the export houses. Winnipeg wheat is 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL, 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St, Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


now in line for export business and prices 


will not decline as long as the United 
Kingdom and continent will purchase sup- 
plies at present figures. Our market re- 
porter, Geo. H. Measham, who has been 
for fifteen years at that particular line of 
work sums up the situation as follows: 
Would judge that the actual commercial 
value of wheat on a world market basis 
our No. .1 Nor. is. good. for .$1:95,.. to 532; 
This is a wide spread but likely to narrow 


from now on. Markets on this side have 
been overbought and on the other side 
underbought. There is plenty of wheat 
on passage and world’s shipments large. 


For the next month Europe is provided for. 
3ut the nearer we come to the new crop 
the less of the old crop is available. The 
world knows what actual wheat there is 
between now and the time the winter 
wheat crop will come on the market for 
consumption. The adjustment will be 
close but there is enough. Consequently 
importers will fight hard against further 
advances. Holders will struggle for a rise 
the mean looks like $2 wheat for the 
present. 

The new crop begins to loom up as a 
factor but it will be another three weeks 
before reliable news as to condition and 
acreage of the United States winter wheat 
is available. Bad prospects will have a 
bullish effect the world over. Good pros- 
pects a bearish effect. 


The speculative element has undoubtedly 
been cut down by the breaks during the 
week but it is still an important factor in 
the market. But speculation cannot hold 
up prices above the consumptive demand 
or depress them unduly. The events of 
the week have brought this lesson home. 
The export and milling demand eventually 
bring- about an adjustment to true levels. 


Oats have held steadier than other 
grains. Visible supplies in Canada and _in 
the United States are very large and the 


consumptive demand slow. Canada had a 
short oat crop but the world crop was 
large. Export demand is quiet. High grade 
oats for milling and seed are, however, 
none too plentiful and a widening of the 
spread between the top grades and the 
feed grades is probable as the season ad- 
vances. 

3arley been in demand from 


has good 


February 11, 1925. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 
KANSAS CITY SOUTH BEND LIMA 
PHILADELPHIA EVANSVILLE LYNCHBURG 
MUNCIE FORT WAYNE DANVILLE 
MIAMI 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Com.nodities Cheerfully Supplied 


GRAIN JJ. 


BADENOCH 


provisions! °° IFUTURES 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


the time the crop started to move and 
still they come. It is about at the export 
basis today and in a good trading position. 

Although fiax has participated in the 
fluctuations in wheat, as many of the out- 
siders who played wheat had a side line 
of flax, it will soon show its independence. 
From the best information to hand it 
would appear that there is just barely 
enough seed to go round for world require- 
meénts for the next eight to twelve months. 
The Argentine crop is less than last year’s 
and the United States has already been 
buying from that country. Europe has only 


Argentina and India to draw from and 
there is probably likely to be keen com- 
petition for the Argentine crop later on. 
Flax should sell considerably higher than 
wheat or farmers will neglect it. How- 
ever, industrial conditions rule in flax 


values and a paint-up campaign in the big 
cities would influence prices. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Receipts and Stocks. 


The San ,Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, Grain Trade Association section, 
reports by J. J. Sullivan, chief inspector, 
the following stocks of grain in tons of 
2,000 Ibs., ete., and beans in sacks, on hand 
first day of each month named of the years 
1924 and 1925, at Port Costa, Stockton and 
San Francisco, as follows: 


Stocks. P 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, 
1924— tons tons tons tons sacks 
Jan. ,589 55,892 1,215 180 119,866 
Feb 9 51,130 416 230 91,287 
Mar. 34,979 724 1,241 79,081 
Apt 33,607 767 2,995 83,611 
May 41,240 877 1,624 71,819 
June 31,500 819 1,227 64,440 
July 40,072 411 note 50,733 
Aug. 77,695 685 1,083 45,502 
Sept. 75,102 179 225 43,484 
Oct. 55,495 678 1,931 68,200 
Nov. 49,257 615 318 94,189 
Dee. 40,992 609 489 84,265 
1925— 

FUCK ig, Gaon 14,011 39,394 587 836 72,986 
Feb .11,301 31,413 R94 1,029 83,400 
Receipts at San Francisco. 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, 
1924— tons tons tons tons sacks 
Jan. . 5,970 14,529 2,478 2,055 76,832 
Feb. old Ot maeee GO 843 2,682 58,225 
Mar. .. 6,145 18,728 643 1,368 61,855 
Apr. .. 4,882 14,491 888 1,046 17,407 
May . 10,813 15,691 567 1,760 28,741 
June . 8,078 17,065 745 1,560 388,865 
July . 8,552 29,138 888 1,354 40,279 
Aug. ....10,448 44,971 479 801 29,842 
Sept. . 8,760 32,871 1,277 10,090 49,438 
OCts taaeac 12,201 33,529 3,145 841 50,220 
Nov. .... 7,000 22,216 1,257 2,000 32,223 
Dec. .... 4,849 10,028 1,424 1,247 50,691 
1925— 
Jan, .... 9,227 5,893 1,678 2,124 65,640 
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COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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PEORIA, ILL. 


Oats receipts were 8 cars. The market 
was quiet with very little change. 


Cattle and veal calves were unchanged 
with a top of $12 and down. A few early 
sales on choice calves were made at $12.50. 
Receipts were very light. 


A light run of corn is expected at this 
market the coming week from _ Illinois. 
Country roads are breaking up and in 
many places reported bad. 


Grain dealers from all over Illinois, num— 
bering about 250, will be in Peoria Feb. 10, 
11 and 12 to attend the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Some of the leading 
authorities on grain problems in the cen— 
tral west are coming to make addresses. 


Hogs at iocal yards Saturday were quot— 
ed 5 cents higher, with a top of $11.05 paid 
for best heavy and medium weights. Re- 
ceipts were 1,500 head. Trading was active 
and the Peoria market is _ considered 
strongly in line with other markets. Light 
hogs, $9.80@10.90; medium, $10.80@11.05; 
heavies, $10.99@11.05; packers, $9.75@10.25. 

James T. Dunlea, €8 years old, prominent 
live stock commission man and member of 
Fifer & Co., died suddenly at 10 o’clock 
Saturday night of heart disease. Mr. Dun- 
lea had been connected with Fifer & Co. 
for the last forty years. He was at one 
time engaged in the grain business and 
was widely known throughout central Ili- 
nois among grain dealers and stockmen. 

Corn receipts at this market remain fair-— 
ly liberal with 74 cars. Saturday the de— 
mand was spotted and the market was ir- 
regular with sales ranging 1 cent lower to 
1 cent higher. There was a fair demand. 
No. 4 yellow, $1.17; No. 5 yellow, $1.12@ 
1.14; No. 6 yellow, $1.09@1.10; No. 4 mixed, 
$1.15; sample yellow, $1.06; No. 4 yellow, 
Si: No. 5 medium, $1.12; sample, 
51.0716. 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


for week ending Saturday, Feb. 7, as com— 

pared with same week last year, as re— 

ported by secretary of Peoria Board of 

Trade: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat. «cid cots cee 10,800 13,200 
COIN 1s ..0 Fe 5 s:othe 488,700 238,000 
Oats .z.. sicsvh caramel eee 264,600 199,000 
erley ‘...: + «cee ae 26,600 21,000 

790,700 471,800 
URC OR Arg Bn A 64,900 46,200 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
PW at oc. ered 5:0 ate elec neee 12,000 10,800 
(Gra} } COI tee cies ohiiec 337,350 148,650 
MOEUES | iceaie bva.nj chen ecg eee 265,450 214,350 
BEY  ..o:0:ies0.0's tava 0.8 ts a ih ae ene ele 15,050 
RSTO V svc 5..s cist cae 12,600 12,600 

627,400 401,450 
CHICAGO 


Last Friday’s trade in wheat aggregated 
125,561,000 bushels, the largest on record, 
and the total in all grains was 191,208,000. 


Flashlight photographs are a common oc- 


currence these days to show the public 
something of the machinery and general 
activity on the board. 


President Carey of the Chicago Board of 
Trade is spending a well earned vacation 
of a month or so in Florida expecting to 
be back on the floor late in March. 

The Board of Trade Fellowship Club held 
its annual banquet at the Hotel La Salle 
on Saturday evening. S. P. Arnot, Frank 
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BRENNAN- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 


CHICAGO 
Comerford and H, A. Rumsey were the 
speakers. 
Jas. E. Bennett is again and properly 


raising the issue relative to the desirabil- 
ity of a March delivery. This would offset 
the present disadvantages of the lapse be- 
tween the December and May deliveries. 
Among applications for 


member-hip in 
the Chicago Board of Trade are: Julius 
Seligman, Jiichi Inouye, Raymond be 
Smith, Edmond D. Ledyard, Jas. A. Gal- 


lagher, Jas. J. Godfrey, B. G. McClanahan, 
Andrew R. Marquis. 


Included in the applicants for solicitor 


is J. W. Harwell of the Taylor Grain Co., 
Omaha. 


Joseph Wilshire, acting president of the 
Fleischmann Co., has wired President 
Carey of the Board of Trade, denying that 
the late Julius Fleischmann was interested 
in wheat, or that any recent sales had 
been made for his account. 


The Illinois Ticker Co. service 
tinue the same high class information as 
in times past although the business has 
been sold outright to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. The men who have built 
up the ticker service will continue, how- 
ever, as employes. 

A prominent member of the Board of 
Trade Building Committee said that while 
the committee is working on various plans 
for a new building, nothing definite has 
been done and reports that a 20-story 
building is to be constructed on the pres- 
ent site are altogether premature. 


will con- 


W. B. 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PEARSON, 
President, 


James A. Patten and B. A. Eckhart, who 
have been members of the Board of 
‘rade building committee, have resigned 
and Henry A. Rumsey has succeeded Mr. 
Eckhart as chairman, while John J. Bun- 
nell succeeds Mr. Patten. The Chicago 
Stock Exchange, it is rumored, is con- 
sidering the advisability of joining the 
Board in its new building project, which 
would occupy the entire block bounded by 
Jackson and Van Buren streets on the 
north and south, and by La _ Salle and 
Sherman streets on the east and west. 


Trade Opinion. 


May wheat has covered a wide range 
since last week, which speaks for the ac- 
tivity of the market and the nervous 
state of the trade? The future course of 
the market will depend largely upon the 
attitude of foreigners, and extreme cau- 
tion is necessary in trading at his level. 
Corn has shown independent strength. The 
weather map continues to reflect favor— 
able country conditions for movement and 
sentiment continues bullish, but it will be 
difficult to create much enthusiasm until 
the cash situation shows a complete re- 


versal from present conditions.—Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co. 
Advancing tendencies in wheat which 


carried the May delivery above $2.00 has 
been checked by the appearance of increas-— 
ing shipments from Southern Hemisphere. 
Contrary to previous market action, coarse 
grains developed independent strength and 
this was no doubt due, in part. to the 
entrance into these markets of traders who 
had liquidated their wheat. The convic— 
tion is gaining ground that the peak of 
the movement of corn has passed, with a 
sizeable accumulation of lower grade corn, 
but very little of the grades applicable on 
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EE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 


A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks, 


The book, 914%4x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
is printed on Linen Ledger 


ing room for recording 8,200 loads, 
Paper and is well bound in strong board 
back and corners. Order form 80. Price, 
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CORN WANTED 


Track, Rockford, Ill. 


Chicago Grain Products Co. 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


future contracts.—Thomson & McKinnon. 

We do not believe recently radical read-— 
justment in wheat prices can cause a 
steady market and we would not be sur— 
prised at still further declines in _ price. 
Receipts of corn continue rather light and 
we feel favorable, on good breaks, to the 
buying side of corn. There is not the 
merit in oats that there is in corn, but we 
prefer to take the buying side on good 
breaks.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 

Fiuctuations on wheat during the past 
week were wide. the greater part of the 
decline was attributed to a decline in Liv— 
erpool caused by increased exports from 
the Southern Hemisphere. Prices on corn 
reached the highest levels of the Season 
during the past week and as country of- 
ferings are reported to be decreasing a firm 
undertone prevails. The oats market shows 
less strength than last week and the wide 
difference between the price of corn and 
the price of oats gives the impression that 
oats appear too cheap. ‘This year’s oat 
crop compared with corn crop is the larg— 
est on record, the bushels of oats produc— 
tion being 63 per cent of the bushels of 
eorn production.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

A more confident feeling in the wheat 
market is beginning to prevail, but sales 
for shipment continue light and demand 
continues slow. Trading in corn was fairly 
active, although the demand from the east 
and sales in that direction continue sur— 
prisingly low. Arrival of oats have been 
moderate, but sales for shipment show no 
improvement.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


FLOOD LOSSES THIRTY MIL- 
LIONS A YEAR. 


Unpreventable losses from the three 
great floods and a number of lesser ones 
which occurred during the year ending 
july 1, 1924, are estimated to aggregate 
$29,519,522, according to the river and 
flood division of the weather bureau of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, while the reported value of 
property saved through the flood warn- 
ings issued by the bureau was about 
$12,000,000, an amount sufficient to 
maintain the entire weather bureau on 
its present basis for about five years. 

Unpreventable flood losses are those 
occurring among growing and matured 
crops, as in the case of the Canadian 
river flood in Oklahoma in the latter 
part of 1923. This flood was caused by 
two periods of phenomenally heavy 
rains lasting almost a month. Notwith- 
standing ample and timely warnings 
given by the weather bureau, the crop 
loss amounted to not less than $15,000,- 
000. A large proportion of the season’s 
crops had not been harvested, and 600,- 
000 acres of rich farm lands were over- 
flowed. Oklahoma suffered from two 
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other floods during the calendar year 
1923, so that the Canadian and Arkan- 
sas river floods brought its total losses 


up to about $30,000,000. 
Another flood of very destructive 
character during the fiscal year was 


that in the Pittsburgh district of the 
Ohio river in March, 1924. In this flood 
rapidly melting snows and high tem- 
peratures played an important part. 
There were no crops endangered, and 
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Halliday Elevator Company 
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the timely and accurate flood warnings 
kept the losses down to about $1,000,- 
000, while the reported value of prop- 
erty saved through the warnings was 
$10,000,000. 

The third great flood of the year was 
the Potomac river flood, coincident with 
the Ohio river flood, under the same 
cautative influences. This flood caused 
unavoidable damage to the extent of 
about $6,000,000. 


eee 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Feb. (* 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2 red... .2083%46@213%6 199 @21F ss tc eee tet r eects see weencasan 
NTO. 3 red. 6.20256 @ 20656 195 NLU Time rte eigiie aie) + yes vee vile caip) Neleteleieisivle ieee) vipivisie #16 3/Ala=\= 
No. 2 hard..180 @199 190 @197 179 + @204 AS8 ~ GRIGG Cecleteices a evsea's Spel vera elect tate 
NO.) Gmhiard Sie OLS Ment aerec stein 175 @197 180 @189 Te uot cantar 
INOS Lo MONET oe catare ee elle ict alu otetsy clots «(nial nalsrehent alaiteia sale.) ale/a inte le uie..c/eLs . 174% @206% 
NO, 2. OTC eee raters lee oie ote a pha ete of LORE SIEM see IG Fes e's Ae aiare 172%, @203 1 

CORN— PEORIA. 
Nos 3mixed ses. teases Lite G@U23 Ved Seago te LON ALG s Vee iie scien ie aisaleiwisie d aivie = 
No. 4 mixed.114 @118 114 @118 113% @118 IN) AGB Wi bse ee aes 115 @118% 
No. 5 mixed.1114%@115 OT. ING) LB tae te olaisho le uml atdtelersratnio<s'eteie: wtaleielofelels sielale 112 @116% 
No. 3 yellow.123 @127 118 @126 11946@124% 119 @123  weecescsene 121 @122% 
No. 4 yellow.116 @125 115 @119 115 @119 112 @118 119 @122 118 @120 
No. 5 yellow.113  @121 aie akan Ute Sk Be Ae cee HOSE LIA Piekicts Me watonsielg 113%,@118% 
No. 3 white.1201%4@122% 1234%@127 121 @125 11636 D120 Siveese.5,oi.cis aie ow Waele! shel 
No. 4) white sll436.@120 © 108 @L28 Wate. Mies. eee ccc e nels! vaclsieewissicwe eu eelse sewnle 
NO. Die WALLED AL Gitar csc het oukiwis eueirciete oie cielelaa, Wn'vih piste. s¥ars, clei, \tekwieite, bal otale tale) mf eles ere inianei diese 

OATS— i Os. : 

No. 2 white. 574@ 61% 56%@ 61 584%4@ 61 58 (DSUs e dace sees es > acc see Wena’ 
No. 3 white. 53 @ 59 554%%@ 59 58%@ 60 54 @ 58 54144@ 591 ... eevee 
Rye. Games HE OMR(CD UG CMM Maite eae cess = Clas dlele tis ieimcmioyeaias spe 2° Hr. yn oat T5SIL@IIO ee aa 
Barley ...+.- (i TOW ae dts ee soe: CROCE DO Cn), San MtE arr a 100 @104_....... seers 

Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.22@1.27%; No. 4 yellow, $1.15@1.20%4 ; No. 3 

mixed, $1.15@1.214%4. Oats—No. 2 white, 52% @5644c; No. 38 white, 514%,@56%c; No. 4 


white. 48%,@b54%4c. Rye—$1.49144@1.63%. 


+ IN 
Barley—84c@$1. 


Flaxseed—$3.04@3.24'. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices 


January range and the range previous to January 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


————_ WHEAT ORN 
May. July. ept May. July. 

JOM, PUG weiss 173146@205% 15034@173% 141% @158% 125144 @1387% 126 @137% avs 
Prev. rng. eaten 11954@183% 121 @156% « 3 8416@ 133% 103 _@133% __ ak 
Feb Bio arclomeianen 199 @202% 167%@170% 1 24% @ d A 13554 @137 ; ie 
Feb Sse tees ee 1935%4@198% 1644%4.@168 15 33 14 @136% 37 4 1 3 
Feb. Pe ec 19834@200%, 167 @169 152 5g (137% 13 f a) 138% 1 37 
Feb Bina cena 1915¢@197 1624%4@165% 149 d 136 @138_ 136 
Feb Gor ela 185 @194% 158 @164%4 145 @ 150% 1331 1@ 136% 133 
Was” een cmeemte 186% @191% 159%@162% 146% @149 134. @136 134 

ng. for week ending— tps Lk ee a 
rene e isha ats habeas 185 @202% 158 @170% 145 @ 156%, 13154@137% 133%4@1388% 1331 


at Chicago in February, the 
—_ OATS 
Sept May July 
se DG 2% axe 5954@64%4 59 @b654 Ve 
a 5014 @E . 


63 @61% 63%@64% 60%@61 

§2 @63% 62%@64\% 59146 @60% 

62% @63% 6354.@64% 60%@61 
@137% 607%%,@621%, 62 @63% 5914@60 
14 @137 5914,@61% 603,@62% 5844 59% 
£@135% 60 @61 614 @62% 59 @59% 


,@138% 59% @64% 60%@64% 58%4@61 


16 (200) 


Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Petition held sufficient to state cause 
of action for negligent failure. to pro- 
vide cars on reasonable notice of time 
needed. Petition, alleging notice to de- 
fendant railroad’s station agent to fur- 
nish car on certain day, his assurance 
that it would be furnished thereon, 
fa‘lure to do so, and “that such de- 
lays were unreasonable,” etec., held suf- 
ficient, at least after verdict, to state 
cause of action for negligent failure to 
provide cars on reasonable notice of 
time they were needed. Interstate ship- 
ments are governed by rules of law laid 
down by federal courts. Under federal 
rule, burden is on plaintiffs, suing for 
negligent failure to furnish cars after 
notice of time desired, to prove actual 
negligence in connection with such fail- 
ure. Plaintiffs, not alleging nor trying 
ease on theory of defendant railroad’s 
negligent failure to notify them that 
ears could not be furnished as request- 
ed, and basing their instructions on 
alleged negligent delay in furnishing 
cars, cannot advance such theory for 
first time in Appellate court.—Walters 
et al., v. K. C. Southern Ry. Kansas 
City, Mo., Court of Appeals, Dec. 1, 1924. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Damaged Material in Car. 

In a recent issue of the Traffic World, 
a reply to the following question was 
given: 

If a car is refused on account of dam- 
aged material in the car, is it up to the 
shippers or the consignees to dispose 
of this car;: providing both parties re- 
fuse to give instructions, who is respons- 
ible for the material in question? ' The 
reply was as follows: 


Where the provision in a contract of sale 
is f. o. b. at point of shipment, the title 
will pass, as a general rule, when the prop— 
erty is placed on the cars for shipment; on 
the other hand, where the provision is for 
delivery f. 0. b. at the point of destination, 
the title is not, as a rule, considered to 
pass until the subject matter has reached 
that point, as the delivery to the carrier 
is not a delivery to the buyer. The inten- 
tion of the parties, as gathered from the 
terms of the contract, determines at what 
point the title will pass. 

Where the title to the goods is in the 
consignee, it is the duty of the consignee 
to receive goods consigned to him. This 
rule is subject to the qualification that 
where the character of the property is, by 
the negligence of the carrier, so changed 
that it cannot be applied to the ordinary 
use of such goods, the consignee is within 
his rights in refusing to accept. Practically 
all of the decisions of the courts which 
state the rule that the consignee must ac— 
cept a shipment, even though damaged in 
transit through the cecarrier’s negligence, 
deal with a situation which results from 
the refusal of the entire shipment by the 
consignee, even though only a_ portion 
thereof is damaged, the courts invariably 
holding that under such circumstances it 
is the duty of the consignee to accept the 
entire shipment and hold the carrier re- 
sponsible for the injury and that he can— 
not recover the value of the entire ship— 
ment from the carrier. 

In Brand vs. Weir, 57 N. Y. S. 781, the 
court said: ‘In the event of a partial dam— 
age, the better rule seems to be that where 
the goods were injured through a cause for 


which the carrier is responsible, the con-— 
Signee is not justified in refusing to re- 
ceive them, but should accept them, and 


PvE a5 


earrier responsible for the injury, 
it being the policy of the law to impose 
on the consignee the obligation to miti- 
gate, as far as possible, the loss for which 
the carrier must respond. Hutchinson on 


hold the 


Carriers, section 770-D.” : 
The determination of where the title to 
the goods rests while the goods are in 


transit and after arrival at destination will 
determine the party who should give the 
earrier instructions, as to the disposition 
thereof and who should file claim with the 
earrier for injury thereto, unless otherwise 
agreed upon between the parties to the 
nav nere neither the consignor nor the con— 
signee will give disposition instructions, 
the carrier must dispose of the goods in 
accordance with the provisions of para-— 
graphs (b), (c), (d) and (e) of section 4 
of the bill of lading. 
Canadian Canal Statistics. 

A summary of canal statistics for 
Canada for 1924 has just been issued. 
Total traffic for the season of naviga- 
tion through the Canadian and United 
States locks of the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal aggregated 72,034,828 tons; the 
decrease of 19,342,003 tons from 1923 
was almost entirely in iron ore, which 
was lighter by 4,575,410 tons. Wheat 
increased 6,776,105 bushels, or 203,283 
tons, and was a new high record for this 
commodity. Other grains show an in- 
crease of 7,854,038 bushels, and flour 
increased 510,879 barrels. 

Traffic in the Welland canal aggre- 
gated 5,037,412 tons, also a new record, 
being 34 per cent heavier than 1923 
and 1,176,443 tons heavier than the pre- 
vious high record made in 1914. The 
chief increase was wheat with 2,999,419 
tons. This was 35,967,860 bushels over 
the 1923 movement. Canadian wheat 
increased 734,863 tons and United States 
wheat 344,173 tons. All other grains 
but barley showed increases. 

Traffic on the St. Lawrence canals 
aggregated 5,536,374 tons, exceeding the 
previous high record of 1923 by 22 per 
cent. The chief factor was the wheat 
shipments, which increased 1,093,445 
tons over 1928. The total of 99,796,700 
bushels comprised 71,477,300 bushels of 
Canadian and 28,319,400 bushels of 
United States wheat. 


Appointed Member of Commission. 

Thomas F. Woodlock of New York 
has been appointed a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in place 
of Commissioner Potter who resigned. 

New Complaints. 

Among the new complaints that have 
been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, are the following: 

Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Rates on 
grain and grain products from points 
in S. D. and Minn., from points in Neb. 
north of the Platte river and in Iowa 
north of and on main line of Rock Is- 
land to Kansas City, and from same 
points of origin to Omaha, Council 
Bluffs and Sioux City. i 

Parker Corn Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
vs. Santa Fe et al., rates in violation 
of sections 1 and 6 of this act, on nu- 
merous shipments of grain from points 
in Ark., Colo., Ill., Iowa, Kan., Minn., 


Mo., Neb., N. M., Okla., S. Dak., and 
Tex., to points in various states. 
Delmar Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 


treat Northern. Rates and charges in 
violation of section 6 on grain from 
points in S. D., N. D., and Minn., to 
Minneapolis, there inspected and graded, 
and reconsigned to other destinations. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., New 
York City, vs. Erie. Unlawful charges 
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on numerous carload shipments of flax- 
seed from New York Harbor points to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Superior Traffic Association, Superior, 
Neb., vs. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe et al. Alleges rates on combination, 
from points in Neb. and northern Colo., 
on grain and its products, via Superior 
to destinations in Kansas and Oklaho- 
ma, are unreasonable. 


CASH CONTRACT CORN. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and 
better) at Chicago for a number of 
years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.24% . 694 A6 63. «1.42 
1.34% . 51% .78 1.581% 
Feb. ice Ee 494% .60% 1.53 
oats F 654% .72 =1.56 
Mar . 54144 .58 1.50 
ner PF 6326 71.) 1.69 
AD mach nce : 551%, ~.5316 1.6616 
Faas ; 65 .62% 1.80 
MV “ic.to8 ‘ 5916.59 =: 11.89 
8 65 66 2.17 
June ts 58144 .571%4 1.76 
Sestea 1h 64%, .67 2.01% 
JULY? Ses eve - -62% .56%6 1.40 
ye 66 66 1.831% 
Aug. Reale 60144 .53 1.40 
Sy 643%, .61%4 1.69 
POptae eas ie 61% .48 1.19% 
ae 66% .57 1.54 
WCts genes ae 63% .42 81% 
sas 75 4914 1.10 
NOVe. cee nA 68% .45 67 
aot 75 5234 .941% 
DGC.) 4 oe i 69%, .46% .70% 
tes 72%, .51% .86 
Year - .71% .69% .46 42 67 
aoa 1.35% 1.14 15 Arty gly 


FORD TO GROW FLAX. 


Henry Ford is going into the flax- 
growing industry extensively, accord- 
ing to M. Hannifan, one of his repre- 
sentatives, who has signed up consid- 
erable acreage near Ovid, Mich. Mr. 
Hannifan says that Ford has grown flax 
on his own lands, but that the demand 
of his industries has made it impossi- 
ble to raise enough on his own proper- 
ties. Flax is used in tires and uphol- 
stering. It usually brings the grower 
about $25 a ton. 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Feb. 7 
(final 000 omitted): 

Feb. 7, Feb. 9, Feb. 7, Feb. 9, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago.’ . 2s 1,137 1,494 56,358 438,683 
Sioux, City ceree 50 128 3,924 4,146 
Milwaukee 333 260 13,557 14,183 
Minneapolis 780 395 41,557 20,436 
OlUth. ., sees 294 54 920,473 2,922 
StaLouis,, {eee 786 718 18,810 19,142 
Moledo .. «<0 173 113 5,184 2,564 
Wyachita 5 octave 34 ae 184 2. a2 
PIOETOIt, ..ctreee 47 44 1,381 2,032 
Kansas City... 212 241 4,731 8,773 
POOrisd. ... ieee 256 234 6,868 8,133 
Omaha ..anueats 350 354 9,838 11,997 
Indianapolis ... 250 331 7,084 7,329 
St. Joseph...... 28 1,173 1,114 
Total. wecseiree 4,730 4,366 191,122 146,454 
Shipments .....3,590 2,989 98,1383 103,382 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Feb 7 
(final 000 omitted): 


Feb. 7, Feb. 9, Feb. 7, Feb. 9, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
ICAO) same 1,762 3,053 33,926 34,666 
Sioux Cityjoeee 100 36 2,299 3,810 
Milwaukee 495 465 2,450 6,078 
Minneapolis 694 436 6,404 8,485 
Bialhuth: =o.iceeks 5 131 31 2,516 
SSN LAGUILA sh.< cia 485 1,273 8,323 12,746 
OMG fs... heme 156 133 1,454 1,393 
Wichita. sar. cee 107 etat 1,338 J c.'smen 
Hetroit®! ss sce 6 51 155 1,075 
Kansas City 638 939 9,974 8,720 
Peoria wok Hee 455 259 7,218 6,378 
Omahag s%). -e4 454 1,097 5,572 10,286 
Indianapolis 49S 497 7,583 6,161 
St. Joseph...... 202 42 3,441 2,939 
gi ace Th (ee 6,057 8,737 90,168 105,253 
Shipments .....3,672 4,531 36,328 56,225 
+ —____— 


F. H. Deibel has sold his entire in- 
terests in the Black & White Milling 
Co., East St. Louis, to his business asso- 
ciates, and severed his official position 
with the company as Vice-President, to 
take effect March 1, 1925. 


February 11, 1925. 


Barley - 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil 

BEOOs 2s. cinicis- 110 7 12 33 36 
BIOO: Bisicreireies 31 1 25 71 33 
BRO, Saieccs a5 38 6 5 50 be 
FN ett is os aiasey 48 ae ee 47 30 
eta (Gite ce 39 3 18 32 27 
ESCM To) siciess 2 57 4 14 72 31 
Total 5... 323 21 74 305 157 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Rep. 2.sc.s $1.00@1.06|Feb. 5..... $0.98@1.05 
5 ao -98@1.04 
1.00@1.06|Feb. 7..... -98@1.05 
Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 7, 1925, were 257,000 bus., 
compared with 200,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 74,000 bus. 
and 77,000 bus. 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
months named: 

1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 

Jan +99 .55 -56 50 .53 1.35 
1.03 .82 sia .66 90 1.60 

REST Soe exe 61 .54 .54 52 1,22 
85 .76 -70 SemeleDs 

Mar 66 60 53 Ose. 83 
84 .74 odik 85 1.67 

Apr. 62 -60 .55 50 3= 1.85 
92 75 .69 LG 1.82 

May .63 60 -b9 50 1.40 
seas 8g -13 -74 75 1.89 

SUNG, Wissen 63 -60 .54 55 1.41 
aparece 84 a & | at) 13 1.70 

LY Se dre 70 .60 .50 51 -85 
Batata 88 71 ay Gi 75 §©1.50 

TRE | Sie a's 65 55 AT 52 s91 
afertat¥ 91 68 -62 73 1.19 

BpDts os..- 60 51 52 50 80 


DOVE ss som 70 52 60 42 59 
Sars: 96 -78 .74 po4' 1.12 
lctos an 75 53 .60 46 -50 
S cnet 99 81 yd) 62 98 
POAT cme 55 51 47 41 50 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—In response to a fair 
to slow demand from maltsters and 
shippers quotations for barley fell 3@4 
cents for the week in the Milwaukee 
market. There was a decline, espe- 
cially for the coarser grains, during 
every trading day. Receipts were fair, 
192 cars last week as compared with 
218 the previous week and 115 in 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 lbs. test, quo- 
table at $1.02@1.03; fair to good, 44 
to 47 lb. test, $1.00@1.02; light weight, 
40 to 43 lb. test, 94@98c; feed, 90@95c. 
Iowa quoted 95c@$1.03, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 95¢c@1.03; Minnesota, 95c@ 
$1.03; Dakota, 95ce@$1.02; feed and re- 
jected, 90@95c. 

DuLutrH.—Business in barley was 
light on this market during the last 
week. Demand was good early, but it 
dwindled later and at the close the mar- 
ket was easy. Elevators were the buy- 
ers to cover delivery contracts. Re- 
ceipts were 11 cars and prices closed 
unchanged to 8c off at from 81 to 98c. 


Kansas Crry.—No fresh offerings of 
barley were noted this week. Buying 
was checked by weakness in other 
grains. Nothing was sold from store 
and stocks were unchanged, at 8,000 
bus. Prices were nominal, but quota- 
tions were reduced 6@7c to 96@98ec for 
No. 3 and 94@96c for No. 4. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Due to attempts to re- 
sell barley taken out of Minneapolis for 
the export trade, resulting in a rather 
weak situation early in the week and 
the market did not seem to recover 
from this weakness right up to to-day. 
Malting quality was in fair demand 
on one or two days, but it did not hold. 
Oaty stuff was slow sale right through. 
Today’s bids were in the range from 83 
@95c. 

PorTLAND, OrE.—Very little barley 
business being done. No occasional car 
is being worked in this direction from 
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the east, but the local trade seems well 
filled, and the consuming trade is buying 
sparingly. Business is not on a scale 
that it was several months ago, and 
prices are more or less nominal. Forty- 
four-pound barley is quoted bulk, $44 
per ton. 

Cuicaco.—Offerings light and demand 
good. Good competitive demand and 
this market showing more stability than 
any other. Exports for the week were 
1,413,000 bushels against 339,000 last 
year. Visible decreased 210,000 bushels 
against 195,000 last year. Malting quot- 
ed at $1@1.05 with fancy higher. Feed- 
ing and mixing, 90c@$1. Screening, 50 
@85ce. Ten thousand bushels sold for 
export. 


RYE MARKETS 
RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Feb. 7: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Mebinraiweee es 22 43 6 2 11 
MOD se Seieeice ws 8 2 20 6 4 
1 i) a a a 6 30 12 oe ee 
RGD: ft Oratercascnefs 10 33 By 8 8 
Heby Gene: ®, 12 26 4 6 5 
EMA, Semon 10 33 4 6 7 

AUTEN) A oaes 68 190 54 28 35 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Feb. 


Feb. 2.$1.625%4 $1.67 $1.69 $1.69 . $1.70 
Feb. 3. 159% 1.68% 1.64 1.67% 1.63% 
Feb. 4. 1.61 1.654% 1.69 1.69 1.66 
Feb. 5. 1.56 1.59% 1.62% 1.61% 1.64% 
Feb. 6. 1.49% 1.53% 1.55% 1.57% 1.60% 
Feb. 7. 1.52% 1.55% 1.5914 1.613, 1.58 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Feb. 7: 


Feb. May. July. Sept. 

- 1.764% @1.79 1.58 @1.55% 1.31144@1.32% 
3. 1.6916@1.75% 1.45 @1.51% 1.28 @1.30% 
4. 1.7593 @1.77% 1.52 @1.54% 1.30% @1.32 
5. 1:70 @1.74% 1.46146@1.51% 1.25 @1.29 
6. 1.62% @1.72% 1.389 @1.48% 1.20 @1.26% 


1.6254 @1.67% 

Receipts 
of Feb. 1, 
bus. same 
20,000 bus. 
1924. 


1.3956 @1.4314 
of rye at Chicago for the week 
1925. were 65,000 bus. vs. 35,000 
week of 1924; shipments were 
vs. 12,000 bus. same week of 


1.22% @1.23% 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 


Chicago in the months named: 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.44% .71 .86 -77 ~=1.4914 1.66 
1.73% .74 -8834 .864% 1.73 1.85% 
Mabie “aeare -10% .83% .86 1.41 1.44 
-73% .893%6 1.05 1.54 1.6814 
Mar. 651% .81 99 1.39% 1.591% 
ARO 71% =.84%4 1.06 1.50% 1.83% 
Apr 6534, .83 .9816 1.251% 1.8214 
aus 67% .87% 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
May cae .6514 -.72 9744 1.35% 1.98 
OP ee 69% .83 1.11 56%) i 2y29) 
June 674% .631%4 .86 1.1916 2.13 
.83 -73 1.00 UIE sh 8 «PASC Sa 
July .783% .62 Ute = GUST TE 
961% .67% .89 1.82% 2.35% 
AUGH A ieee 85% .6454 .68% .98 170 
Sone 97 -70 -78 1.12% 2.10 
Sept 8914 .68 68% .99 1.87% 
Gamers 1.203% .744% .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
OGE Sane 1.18 6954 .70% 1.60 
ES erarane 1.3544 .73% .84% .98 1.77% 
INOVi9 tee 1.144% .68% .8385% .73 1.41% 
aoc 38 73 92% .87% 1.73 
De Gaitestas 1.31% .69% .8381% .84 1.44 
Lemaiene 1.51% .7244 <925% .90 41,67 
Years ase Oba Gate NOS lemme 1.41% 
Porte. (8936. 1s iam wale) 
RYE MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE. — The Milwaukee rye 


market ruled generally weak during the 
past week and quotations closed show- 
ing a drop of 13@14 cents for the 
period. The decline was steady during 
every day of trading except on Wednes- 
day, when an improvement of 2@4 cents 
was noted. The general weak character 
of the market was, however, even no- 
ticeable in the undercurrent on that 
day and discounts were wider. Offer- 
ings for the week were generally off- 
grade with high moisture content and 
discounts were liberal. Considerable 
Wisconsin sold on a forward shipping 
basis, but on arrival grades were ac- 
cordingly lower. Dry continued scarce 
and wanted. Market closed at $1.6614 
@1.69% for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, 
ranging at 8@11 cents under May price. 


New Yorx.—Export business in rye 
for the week amounted to about three 
million bushels in all positions. Ger- 
many, Finland and Norway were iden- 
tified as the principal buyers. Rye pre- 
miums f. o. b. Atlantic displayed a 
slightly firmer tone toward the close of 
the week, but they are still much below 
replacement value. 

DuLutTH.—Operations in the rye mar- 
ket were marked by wide fluctuations 
during the last week. Sharp recessions 
came about as a result of selling in 
sympathy with breaks in the wheat mar- 
kets. Export buying by Germany was 
reported, but the business was filled 
from stocks held in the East shipped 
down before the close of navigation. 
Spot No. 1 rye closed 15c off at $1.55. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Demand was mostly 
slow during the week, both from ship- 
ping and milling sources, although to- 
day it showed a slight pick-up from the 


latter. Fancy white rye was in good 
request; otherwise the market was fea- 
tureless. Bids today fer No. 1 and No. 


2 were mostly from 24%@4 under the 
May option. 

Cuicaco.—The market was fairly ac- 
tive throughout the week with prices 
ranging lower. Exports for the past 
week were 373,000 bus. and only 43,000 
a year ago. The visible supply increased 
202,000 bushels, making the total 
23,681,000. The closing prices for No. 
1 were $1.62; No. 2, $1.61%; No. 3, 
$1.5634@1.60, and No. 4, $1.54%. 


Beans and Potatoes 


LOOK FOR LARGER ACREAGE. 


WHITTEMORE, MicuH.—Beans were a 
failure. This section will not get one- 
fourth of usual crop; mostly all mar- 
keted by now. We look for larger acre- 
age this year.—Whittemore Elevator 
Co. 


BEAN MARKET TO BE HIGHER. 

UNIONVILLE, MicuH.—Relative to the 
bean situation in our terirtory, we find 
that beans are back in farmers’ hands, 
are in strong hands, and holders are not 
in the mood of selling at present mar- 
ket prices. 

We anticipate a much higher market 
before new crop.—Unionville Milling 
Company. 


BEANS ABOUT CLEANED UP. 


DENVER, CoLto.—The bean situation 
here is gradually being cleaned up. 
About 20 per cent of the crop is still 
on hand. Some of the dealers during 
the last thirty days have very mate- 
rially reduced their stocks. 

Quite a number of the farmers who 
have been holding for higher prices 
have been marketing their crops as a 
result of the advance in price.—Ady €& 


Crowe Mercantile Co. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Feb. 7: 


Beans— 

Boston—Dry beans: Pea h.—p. 100 Ibs., 
$7.25@7.50; Calif. sntall white, 100 Ibs., 
$8@9; yellow eyes, h.—p., 100 Ibs., $6.50 
@7.25; red kidney, h.—p., 100 lbs., $8.50; 
lima, dried, ewt., $14. 

Chicago — Suvplies light and demand 
good; market firm. Per 100 lIbs.: Spot 
navy beans, Mich., choice, $6@6.50. 
Fancy higher. 

Minneapolis—Nominal. Quotations in Ibs., 
including sacks: Fancy h.—p. navy, Ib., 
6c; lima, Calif., 18¢; brown, 5c. Peas— 


Green fancy, lb., 8c; yellow fancy, Ib., 
marrowfat, Ib., 


6c; 9c. 


BUCKWHEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


(201) 17 


{G00D HOUSEY | 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 
POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


New York—Market continued quiet and 
feeling about steady, with prices show-— 
ing but little change. Domestic—Mar-— 
row, $9.75@10.25; pea, choice, hand-— 

d, .25; pea, screened and prime, 
$6.75@7; red kidney, $10.75; white kid— 
ney, $9.50; lima, Cal., $15; imported, 100 
lbs., marrow, $9.50@9.75; white kidney, 
$8.75@9; lima, mad., 1923-24, $12.25@ 
12.50; 1922-23, $9.50; lima, Europe, 
large, $11.75; medium, $11.25. 

Los Angeles—Beans in California con- 

tinue to show advancing tendencies 
with nearly all the varieties and quota— 
tions somewhat higher this week in 
most lines. Bean quotations, per ewt., 
. Oo. b., are: Bayo, $7.30@7.40; black— 
eye, $9.70@9.85; cranberry, 7.75@8; 
kidney, $9.65@9.90; lima, standard, 
$13.50@13.65; lima, Henderson bush, 
$12.50@12.75; pink, $7.75@7.85; red, $8@ 
8.25; white, large, $6.25@6.50, and 
white, small, $7.50@7.65. 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Car lot receipts during the week 
ending Feb. 7 were 395, against 412 last 
week and 324 a year ago. Market held 


steady. There was a fair business 
transacted for a week-end, although 
somewhat handicapped by the dense 


fog hanging over the city. The demand 
was restricted to the absolute needs 
of buyers and shippers were the best 
supporters of the market. Bulk, per 
190 Ibs., Wisconsin, $1.10@1.20; ordinary 
and poor, $1@1.05; round white sacks, 
Wisconsin, $1.10@1.20; ordinary .and 
poor, $1@1.05; do Minnesota, $1.05@1.15; 
Idaho russets, $2.40@2.60; early Ohios, 
sacks, Red Rivers, $1.25@1.35. New 
Potatoes—Few coming from the south. 
Demand light. Hampers, Texas, $2.50; 
boxes, Idaho, repacked, $2.25. Sweet 
Potatoes—Arrivals moderate; fair de— 
mand _ noted. Bushels, Illinois, Jerseys, 
$2.50@2.75; Illinois, Nancy Halls, $2.50; 
soft and poor, $1 hampers, Tenn., 
Nancy Halls, $2.75@3; Illinois, $2.50@ 
2.75; Jerseys, eastern, kiln dried, $3.50: 
poor to wormy, $2.25@2.50; Illinois, Jer— 
sey, large hampers, $2.50@2.75; do 
small hampers, $2@2.25: Nancy Halls, 
$2.50. 
New York—Sack potatoes steady to firm. 
Bermudas met a better demand. Sweet 
potatoes sold as quoted. Maine, bulk— 
180 lbs., $3.25@3.90; carlots, ewt., $1.65 
@1.80; 150-Ib. sack, $2.75@3.25. State, 
bulk—180 Ibs., $3@3.25; 165-Ib. sack, 
$2.75@2.95; 150-Ib. sack, $2.50@2.75. L.- 
I., bulk—180 Ibs.. $3.75@4.50; 165-Ib. 
sack, $3@4.15; 150-Ilb. sack, $3@3.75: 3 
bu. sacks. $3.25@3.50. Bermuda, bbl.— 
No. 1, $14@14.50; No. 2, $12@12.50: No. 
3, $7.50@8.50; Cuba, ert., $3.25@3.50. 
Sweets—Jy., bsk., 75¢@$3.50; Del. and 
Md., bskt., 75c@$2.75. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Closing quotations for 
buckwheat, per 100 lbs., at Milwaukee 
on Saturday, Feb. 7, were: Silver hull, 
$2.30@2.40; Japanese, $2.45@2.50. 

BurraLo.—Fancy in good demand and 
prices unchanged. Sixty-pound sacks 
holding 12 5-pound bags, $2.75@3. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Spot quotations follow: 
Japanese, $2.40; Silver Hull, $2.40; 
mixed, $2.40. 

Sr. Louts.—Held at $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Cuicaco.—Fancy Jap., $2.60, and fancy 
Silver Hulled, $2.35@2.40, with dirty 
seed less. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Monroe, Mich. 
Manafacturers o {the AMCO Line of mixed foods 


Butler, Pa. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Rogers, Ark.—The Meyers Feed Store is 


now managed by John C. Davis of Ben- 


tonville. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The George Neimeyer 
Grain Co. has changed its name to the 
Guy Williams Milling Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, Calif.—The Albers 
Milling Co. showed a gross sale 
erease for the half year ending Dec. 
1924, over the same period of 1923. 


Bros. 
in- 
31, 


33% 


CANADA. 
Canada.—A. A. Housman & 
branch office here in, 
It holds a mem- 


Winnipeg, 
Co. has opened a 
charge of C. F. Avery. 
bership on the exchange. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—The Globe Grain Co., 
Ltd., a correspondent of Lamson Bros., 
Chicago, will conduct a general commis- 
sion and brokerage business in grain, pro- 


visions, cotton, stocks, etc., here. 
IDAHO. 
Moscow, Ida.—The Milwaukee Grain & 
Elevator Co. is now managed by H. H. 


Simpson, formerly in the grain business in 
Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 
Polo, I!|—Floyd Finkle has sold his feed 
mill to William GC. Schryver. 


Colfax, !!l.—E. S. Lyons purchased the 
Colfax Grain Co. elevator at auction for 
$5,055. 


DuQuoin, I!l.—Fire destroyed the Seacher 
Flour Mill at a loss of about $75,000, half 
covered by insurance. 

Annawan, I|!Il.—Chester Parker will suc- 
ceed Richard Arnold as manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 

Astoria, Ill—A. C. Rapp of 
lll., has been appointed manager 
Farmers Grain & Service Co. 

Rio, Ill—At the annual meeting of the 
Rivoli Grain Co. the officers were re-elected 
and a 7% dividend was declared. 

Warrensburg, IIl.—Mr. Faith of C. H. 
Faith & Son died here Jan. 11 and the 
business has been sold.—Mabel F. Noel. 


Leverett, II]|—C. W. Higdon, formerly 
manager of the Farmers. Elevator at 
Roberts, has purchased an elevator here. 


Palmer, IIl—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
9000 bushels of wheat in its bins, pur- 
chased under a dollar, and will now reap 
a nice profit around $10,000. 


San Jose, I!l—The San Jose Farmers 
Elevator Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently, officers were elected, and a 100 per 
cent stock dividend was declared. 


Grand Ridge, IIl—At the annual meeting 
of the Grand Ridge Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co., A. H. Rinker and E. B. Kohn 
were re-elected directors, and H. L. 
Grubbs, manager. 

Shirley, IIl—A good -business was re- 
ported for the past year at a meeting of 
the Shirley Co-operative Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. Roy Reese is manager and Ernest 
Cryer, president of the executive board. 


Iliopolis, IIl—The Mansfield-Ford Grain 
Co. has incorporated with capital of $20,000 
to deal in grain, lumber and coal. Incorpo- 
rators: W. M. Close, Isaac A. Loose and 
John D. Constant. WwW. M. 
Close, Illiopolis. 

Bloomington, IIl—The Covell Farmers 
Grain Co. has decided to purchase com- 
mon stock in the Grain Marketing Co., to 
become a member of the co-operative as- 
sociation, and also subscribe to an amount 
of the preferred stock. 


Sublette, Ill—At the 
the Farmers Elevator Co., the following 
officers were elected: Wm. Glaser, presi- 
dent: Geo. Erbes, vice-president; Henry 
Wendel, secretary; and George Fauble, 
treasurer. A 4% dividend was declared. 

Sheffield, !I1—The following board of di- 
rectors was elected at a meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Co.: President, S._ W. 
Smith; secretary, Charles Bill; R. C. Per- 
vier, C. E. Curtis, J. Johnson, J. L. Smith 
and George Kane, who succeeded Casper 
Pierson. C. E, Wescott is manager. 

Hillsdale, Ill—The following officers were 
elected at a meeting of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co.: C. J. Golden, vice- 
Moneece Charles Haak, secretary; and 
Jlomer Dailey, manager. Directors: Levi 
Ropp, Charles Haak, Harry Cooke, Frank 
Wake, W. W. Cain, John Woodburn and 
Cc. J. Golden. 


Alton, 1Il—At the annual meeting of the 
elevator stockholders here, the officers were 
re-elected as follows: President, Peal Hay- 
eraft; vice-president, C. A. Hilliard; secre- 
tary, Jas. Root; treasurer, T. L. Strohbeck; 


Owaneco, 
of the 


Correspondent: 


annual meeting of 


7. M. Ullman, J). P. A. 


ULLMAN, MAYER @ CO. 
Accountants and Anditors 
Certified Reports 
Audits—Investigations—Systeme 
Tax Heturns and Revisions 


First National Bank Bldg., — nl. 
7 


Herbert J. Mayer 


Tel. Dearborn 
Specializing in Grain & 


45 
Mill Accounting 


News of the Country Grain Trade 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


John 
rectors, Chris Schmidt and Walter Reader, 
were elected. 


and manager, Hauter. Two new di- 


Urbana, IIl.—The Somer Township Grain 
& Coal Co. of Ford's Crossing held its 
annual meeting and elected the following 
officers: President, Jacob Ziegler; vice- 
president, Fred Stevens; secretary-treas- 
urer, R. A. Marriott. George McClurg was 
retained as manager. 

Mendota, Iil.—The following directors 
were elected at the fifth annual meeting 
of the Mendota Farmers Co-operative Sup- 
ply Co.: R. M. Crawford, Louis Hoffman, 
Fred Herr, Henry Feik, Dana BH. Miller, 
John Scheidenhelm, Jr., John Swisher, 
Mark Crandall and J. A. Eckert. John 
Scheidenhelm, Jr., was chosen_ president; 
Louis Hoffman, vice-president; Henry Feik, 
secretary; and John Swisher, treasurer. 
John Barth is manager. 


INDIANA. 


Ind.—E. T. and Robt. Winkler sold 
the controlling stock in the Dale Milling 
Co. to C. E. Schaaf, Louis Huppert and 
Horace Walter. 

Middlebury, Ind.—J. P. Lantz of Stryker, 
O., has purchased the Middlebury Grain Co. 

Hobbs, Ind.—The Hobbs Grain Co. eleva- 
tor is being improved. 

Rochester, Ind.—Directors as_ follows 
were elected by the Rochester Co-operative 
Elevator Co.: James Downs, Norman 
Stoner, Robert Miller, E. C. Mercer and 
Lon Carruthers. 

Peru, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Co. has elected Jason J. Blair, 
president; Frank Daniels, vice-president; 
and Charles Spangler as secretary-treas- 


Dale, 


urer. Directors: Jason J. Blair, Charles EH. 
Hoffman, Frank Daniels, William Aultman 
and Charles Spangler. 


IOWA. 


Cherokee, la.—Weart & Lysaght Co. have 
installed a feed mill at their elevator here. 

Silica, Kans.—The Farmers Elevator here 
has replaced its gasoline engine with an 
electric motor. 

Oak Hill, Kans.—The Farmers Mercan- 
tile Grain & Supply Co. has incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000. 

Boxholm, la.—Carl V. Peterson and Philip 
Ott were elected directors at a meeting of 
the Farmers Elevator Co. 


Newton, Kans.—The new Sanner feed 
mill, owned by HE. R. Sanner, has been in 
operation for the past two weeks. 


Larned, Kans.—The Pawnee County Co- 
operative Ass’n has declared an 8% divi- 
dend. Gross business for the past year 
was $850,000. 


Conway, Kans.—At the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Manager R. C. Webb distributed dividend 
checks amounting to $6,042. 

Odebolt, la.—D. W. Ogren and Geo. Ah- 
renholtz were re-elected directors of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. A. B. Traeder is 
manager. A 4% dividend was declared. 


Sylvan Grove, Kans.—The Cross Grain 
Co. has purchased the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. and will take possession some 
time this month. Eugene S. W. Cross will 
manage it. 


Gardner, la.—The Gardner Roller Mill, 
managed and owned by William Quilling 
has installed a new feed mill of 50 horse- 
power with a capacity of 8 tons an hour 
of ground feed. é 


Lineville, la.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the E. C. Varney Flour Mills, 
valued at from $12,000 to $15,000, together 
with grain and feed worth over $3,000. 
Loss was partially covered by insurance. 
A new mill is being planned. 


South English, la.—The Farmers Grain 
& Lumber Co. has elected officers as fol- 


_lows: President, A. H. Brower; vice-presi- 


dent, C. G. Clark; secretary and treasurer, 


John M. Van _ Kirk. Directors: Chas, 
Moore, O. W. Sheaffer, Albert Noffsinger, 
A. H. Brower, C. L. Clark; manager, Al- 


bert Noffsinger; assistant manager, W. B. 
Robison. 


KENTUCKY. 
Perryville, Ky.—The Southern Star Roller 


Mills has installed a giant 50-horsepower 
motor. . 


MICHIGAN. 

Sturgis, Mich.—The Sturgis Grain Co. 
was entered recently and $2.49 was taken. 

Blissfield, Mich.—Directors elected at the 
recent meeting of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Produce Co. are as follows: 
Fred Wilt, Henry Phillips, Fred Knopf, R. 
Cc. Clement, Will Pifer, Charles Foglesong, 
Edward Seager, Elmer Porter and Otto 
ba So A 6 per cent dividend was de- 
clared, 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 


Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


February 11, 1925. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 


Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat, 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MINNESOTA. 


_Miloma, Minn.—The Okabena Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Co. suffered a small 
fire loss Jan. 23 from a defective chimney. 


Princeton, Minn.—The Princeton Flour 
Mill Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by Chas. L. Carlson, John Hetrick 
and D. L. Clough. 


MISSOURI. 


Mo.—F. W. Meyer 
Shearmeyer elevator. 


Carthage, Mo.—McDaniel Milling Co. is 
erecting an additional 300,000-bu. elevator. 

Webb City, Mo.—W. S. Gunning, mem- 
ber of the firm of Ball & Gunning, died at 
his home here. 


Troy, Mo.—Troy Mills incorporated, char- 
tered with $15,000 capital stock. Howell & 
Jackson, attorneys, Troy, Mo. 

Boonville, Mo.—The Boonville Mills Co. 
produced approximately 61,000 barrels of 
“i last year as compared with 60,000 in 
Jeo. . 

Norborne, Mo.—H. A. Bergh, represent- 
ing the federal bankruptcy court, was here 
recently arranging to sell the defunct 
Farmers’ Elevator. 

Centralia, Mo.—A feed and grain busi- 
ness has been opened here by J. F. 
Humphrey who will handle Check-Board 
feed for the Tandy Feed Co. 


Hamilton, Mo.—The following members 
of the board were elected by the Farmers 
Produce & Grain Co.: E. F. Gurley, Jo- 
seph McCrary, Coleman Snider, John D. 
Gibson, Sam A. Gaines, William A. Rails- 
back and Frank Tospon. 


Slater, Mo.—At a meeting of the direc- 


Defiance, 
chased the 


has pur- 


tors of the Co-operative Ass’n No. 1, the 
Farmers Elevator, E. L. Morgante was 
elected president; J. W. Tillotson, secre- 


tary; Ernest Brummitt, vice-president; and 


J. H. Armstrong, general manager. 
MONTANA. 

_Cascade, Mont.—The Cascade Co-opera- 

be Sete Co. is managed by J. M. 

Smith. 


NEBRASKA. 
Ewing, Neb.—Fire destroyed the McAvoy 
flour mill recently. 
Norfolk, Neb.—The Cranberry Seed Co. 
was damaged by fire. 
Ord, Neb.—August Peterson has pur- 
chased the Shotwell seed house. 


Central City, Neb.—A new feed store and 
cream station will soon be opened by Floyd 
Moore. 


Pierce, Neb.—W. I. Beatty has announced 
that Albert Gregerson, Jr., is the new 
proprietor of the Reifokski elevator. 


_ Tamora, Nebr.—The Farmers Grain & 
Coal Co. has elected George Hartman, Fred 
Schluckebier and Thos. Stephenson on the 
board for two years. A profit of $2,000 was 
reported. 
Plymouth, 


Nebr.—The Home Grain Co. 
re-elected 


officers as follows: President, 
Geo. Frey; secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager, Louis Koenig. A 10 per cent divi- 
dend was declared. 

Plymouth, Nebr.—The following officers 
were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Elevator Co.: H. C. Nispel, 
president; Wm. Grummert, vice-president; 
Otto Krueger, secretary; Ed Mader, treas- 
urer; Louis Pimper, manager. <A 10 per 
cent dividend was declared. 


NEW YORK. 

Troy, N. Y¥Y.—The state will erect a large 
elevator here which will make it possible 
to transfer from boat to railroad. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Berend J. Burns, incorpo- 
rated with 1,000 shares preferred stock $10 
each, 15 common, no par value, to handle 
grain and feed, by M. D. and M. A. Burns. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 

Grafton, N. D.—The Grafton Roller Mills 
are adding extensive repairs and improve- 
ments to their office. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—The W. 
warehouse has been purchased 
Grand Forks Seed Co. 

Bismarck, N. D.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the Lidgerwood flour mill 


M. 
by 


Day 
the 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 


Grain Co. 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MOORE-SEAVER! 
GRAIN CO. | 


\ H RECEIVERS.° SHIPPER’ 


causing a loss of $70,000, covered by only 
$10,500 insurance. 


OHIO. 


Lebanon, O.—C. C. Schleintz will soon re- 
tire after three years as manager of. the 
Lebanon Farmers Co-operative Co. mill. 


Clyde, O.—The plant of the Reel Milling 
Co. here has been taken over by J. M. 
Ziegler, D. F. Robinson and Fred Cronies 
of Bucyrus. 


Xenia, O.—Fire destroyed the grain eleva- 
tor and warehouse of the Ervin Milling Co. 
at a loss estimated at $16,000, half of which 
is covered by insurance. 


New Vienna, O.—The New Vienna Grain 
& Produce Co. are transacting a large re- 
ceiving and shipping business under the 
management of Messrs. West and Souther- 
land. 


Woodville, O.—An elevator is being 
erected here with a capacity of 16,000 bus. 
which will combine with those in Luckey 
and Lemoyne and form the Luckey Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, H. E. Slayball, manager. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Pauls Valley, Okla.—Sanders & Brim are 
opening a new feed and seed store here. 


OREGON. 

Rainier, Ore.—A seed, feed and produce 
store’ has been opened by B. J. Neal of 
Turner, Ore., which is known as the Rain- 
ier Feed Store. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


: 


' 
\ 
: 


Mt. Morris, Pa.—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the Mt. Morris flour mill, owned 
by B. F. Mosland and D. R. Lewellen. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Yankton, S. D.—Fire, believed to have 
started from spontaneous combustion, 
gutted the Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor here, causing loss of $12,000. No in- 


surance was carried. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Gillespie Clark Hay 
& Feed Co. is planning a 600-carload ware- 
house. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Farabee Hay & 
Grain Co. and J. L. Nessly Co. have con- 
solidated under the name of the Farabee & 
Nessley Co., and will do a wholesale grain 
and hay business. 


TEXAS. 


Corsicana, Tex.—A feed and seed store 
has been opened here by the Thomas Cash 
Grocery. 

Austin, Tex.—The Marks Grain Co. has 
ehartered with $20,600 capital by Mrs. 
Lolla Marks, H. W. McKean and A. T. 
McKean. 


Mineral Wells, Tex.—D. E. Hockaday of 
Hinson-Hockaday Grain Co., Graham, Tex., 
will open a wholesale grain and feed house 
here about the 10th. 

Granger, Tex.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the D. A. Bowers feed store, 
causing loss of about $12,000, partially 
covered by insurance. ‘ 


Yoakum, Tex.— The. following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Yoakum Mill & Elevator: Co.: Philip Wel- 
hausen, president; M. A. Meyer, vice- 
president; G. A. Lowrance,, vice-president; 
J. A. Mugg, vice-president and general 
manager; M. C. Driscoll, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Wash.—B. L. Simmons is now 
managing the receiving business for the 
Quinn-Shepherdson Co., Minneapolis. ' 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 


Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade | 

Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade | 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


L. W. ForBett & Co. 


Grain Commission Merehants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 


Consignments Solicited 
40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
n Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bidg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - - - 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


BSTABLISHED 328 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 

Racetvers and Shipper. 
HAY, STRAW AND FEED 
Pittabureh, Pa. 


GRAIN, 
Car Loads Only 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce recently held the official open- 
ing of its rooms in the new Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

Port Orchard, Wash.—The Central Feed 
& Transpor tation Co. has changed its name 
to Horluck Transportation Co., Inc., and 
has increased its capital stock from $10, 000 
to $20,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va.—Fire destroyed 
the Ferry Co. with a loss estimated at 
$300,000. 


WISCONSIN. 
Waterloo, Wis.—The Wisconsin Pop Corn 
Co. is erecting some new buildings. 
.-—-- 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. 
..70,422 
. 113,209 


. 69,464 
. 86,576 


Rye. Total. 
3,701 10,261 
6,868 167,825 
4,599 110,719 
5,196 136,550 
7,343 191,208 
8,563 85,243 


Corn. Oats. 
17,408 11,730 
34,027 13,721 
29,598 7,058 
: 28,567 16,211 
+.125,561 38,927 13,377 
: ..07,000 18,082 6,598 
Total week ending 


1925— 

Jan. 3.294,600 102,040 
10.311,366 109,957 
17.411,264 159,432 

. 24.421,695 174,698 

31.457,018 184,107 30,598 794,559 

. 7..522,232 166,609 68,695 31,270 794,803 

Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


| 

oO 
ERS ee: 
ADO Pos po 


65,596 
64,620 


17,516 478,152 
16,504 502,447 
22,477 643,818 
30,561 693,470 


Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 348,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891, ‘432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
nee 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
1925 

Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
$,597,315 5,759,327 1, BSS, 940 703,488 17,827,070 


INCREASE IN WHEAT AND RYE 
ACREAGES. 


The total winter rye acreage of 12 
countries reporting Feb. 1 is 27,319,000 
acres compared with 25,968,000 acres 
for the same countries last year, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute at Rome. This is 
an increase of 1,351,000 acres, or 5 per 
cent, due mostly to the larger area re- 
ported for Poland, which is placed at 12,- 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


215,000 acres compared with 10,915,000 
acres harvested in 1924. 

The Polish rye crop last year of 144.- 
000,000 bushels was about one-fifth of 
the total production in all important 
countries of the northern hemisphere 
outside of Russia. The total of 10 coun- 
tries in Hurope for which reports have 
been received is 22,355,000 acres against 
21,025,000 acres for the same countries 
last year, an increase of 1,330,000 acres, 
or more than 6 per cent. 


The total wheat acreage of 12 coun- 
tries now reported, including an esti- 
mate for Poland just received, is 111,- 
995,000 acres against 108,361,000 acres, 
an increase of 3,634,000 acres, or more 
than 3 per cent. The wheat acreage of 
Poland is given as 2,550,000 acres com- 
pared with 2,658,000 acres, the area har- 
vested in 1924. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Jan. 31, 1925 (000 omit- 


ted): 
July 1, 
7-Week ending—, 1924, to 
Articles Jan. 31, Feb. 2, Jan. 31, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley: sci Givdenside oe 541 198 17,107 
To United Kingdom ..... 198 8,077 
Other Hurope cys peed ne ee §,199 
Other* COUNtrIGsiI. acsncien seis eae 831 
Corn af 337 4,458 
Oats ied instr editecusty a fb 420 weenmrente 4,174 
RY 6) Stascacm atodals 5 28,564 
TO. Germany nese erlacies mucin 3,274 
Other Eur ope. 6 5 6,645 
Canada 1 sateaey 281645 
Wheat*-.c at goscnant : 527 152,012 
To Italy.. y 84 16,218 
United Kingdom... 609 180 32,571 
Other Europe..... 930 60 47,512 
Canadas voici eee 2 48,481 
Other countries... 47 201 7,230 
Tot. United States 3,566 1,067 206,315 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley hondcdamane 361 130 6,648 
Oats costae 64 226 7.919 
Rye bb s.doen storie 260 234 2,501 
Wheat & . sissatienere 1,359 2,848 32,045 
Total Canadian. 2,044 3,438 49,113 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 112,000 bus.; flour, 54,400 bbls. 


BULLS AND BEARS. 

Well, Old Top: The grain trade’s 
thermometer has been indicating for 
sometime $2 wheat in May, or possibly 
before a new crop, but world wide ad- 
vertising of an acute shortage before 
next year’s crop has kindled sucn a 
hot fire of speculation under markets 
that the dinner is cooked three months 
ahead of time and all trade thermome- 
ters are burned up. Of course, the bear 
fire department is trying its best to 
subdue the flames. The conflagration 
is still raging and with the visible de- 
creasing, the bears are about out of 
everything to fight the fire with, ex- 
cept dynamite in the shape of statistics, 
and unless the wind changes soon they 
are likely to suffer a total loss in July 
and even get badly scorched in Sep- 
tember, as if statistics prove out that 
the shortage is so acute, what little 
wheat that will move in July will be 
a mere drop in the bucket against the 
purchase contracts for delivery in that 
month. Until the smoke clears up my 
advice, Old Top, on future markets is 
to keep well back of the fire line—Tod 
Sloan, B. Christopher & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


<a 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


This week spring like weather has 
prevailed throughout the Southwest and 
to all appearances, it would seem as 
though the backbone of the winter sea- 
son had been broken. This, however, is 
an unknown factor in the Southwest 
area, as sudden weather changes at this 
season of the year are the usual order. 


Buyers, however, all taking advan- 
tage of existing conditions as field re- 
ports indicate and state that the same 
degree of eagerness and effort to se- 
cure crops is in evidence that has been 
manifested during the past month. 
Activity is noted in all districts, be- 
ing concentrated principally to central 
and northwest districts of Oklahoma, 
as has been the case recently and also 
in western Kansas and adjacent sec- 
tions in Colorado and New Mexico. 
Corn is being secured in southern Okla- 
homa Dwarf districts in a minor way. 
The field situation appears to have the 
same strength as has been noted for 
some time past, prices paid for crops on 
the farms continue on the same general 
basis as heretofore, the spread on bulk 
corn bought being from $70 to $100. 
Occasional crops have been picked up 
around $65, with crops showing better 
than the average, commanding $110, 
$115, $120 and $125. That not any 
amount of corn is taken above $100 is 
attributed to the fact that to secure 
good corn has been the goal of buyers 
throughout the entire buying season 
and as a result of this effort but a 
small per cent of this grade is avail- 
able in the remaining field supply. 


Although buyers are numerous 
throughout the various districts, the 
buying effort is not resulting. in any 
large quantity of corn being secured — 
Broom Corn Review. 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 


Following is the monthly range of 


cash contract oats (No. 2 white and 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.24% .44%  .43 .35 .40 841% 
1.34% .5381% .47% .44 49% 91% 
Feb. ... .473% .48%6 .3514 .3916 .80 
53% .481%4 .471%4 .471%6 .92 
Mars. “aceon 46 44 .36 40 88 
Bae: 52 .48%4 .451%6 .46% 1.00 
‘Apr. aaa 48 4546 .8534 .36 97% 
51146 14814 .46 NW a Salle 
May: « Soars 4714 43 871%, .363%4 1.00% 
50% .47% .45 43% 1.17% 
June 47 42% .384% .35 1.07 
nee .60 AT% 1.444% .42 1.29 
July 51% .891%4 .38314 .34 12 
60144 .46% .44 42% 1.16 
Aug 46 Ey oy 32 : 
ae 5714 44 .39%6 141 4 
Sept 46 38% .84%4 .341%4_ .5E 
eur 52 4644 .43 44 -704 
a) ee AT 42144 .389% .3214 .521 
57% .47%6 4614 .42 57 
Nov 454% .42% .4314 .32 : 
56 47 47% 414% ., 
Dec. ster 53% 48 4316 .34% . 
Ser -68% .49% .50 42% . 
Oat Pst ee 4444 37 31 32 .46° 
Cahcaus 638144 .49%% .50 49% 1.29 
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The Top of 


May Wheat 


When and Where will it be? 
Will there be a “double top”? 


DAILY WHEAT AND 
LETTER and follow up 
to such event or events—then 
down. A careful, specialized, ac- 
curate grain forecasting service 
that tells you what's COMING. 


Daily Letter $7.50 per mo. 
Daily e-wirey 2. «2a va: 15.00 per mo. 
Wite and Letter.....2 20.00 per mo. 


Get our 


CORN 


Write in quick or wire 
mailing 
at once, 

We 


that you are 
check and service will start 


cover all of U. S. and Canada 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha traders get 
next day’s trading, 


MARKET FORECASTER CO. 
Dept. P. TOPEKA, KANSAS 


MEE La ET ENS 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Kansas 
letter 


City and 
in time for 


Feb. 10, 11 and 12—Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 


Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 


May 6-8—American Feed Manufactur- 


ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 
June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 


Los Angeles. 


June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 


ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Oct. 12-14, 1925.—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 

>_> 


CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1924. 1923. 1 1921, 1920. 

Jan. 1.05. 1.12% 1.04 1.71 2.50 
20% 1.24% 130% 1: 2.06% 3.50 
Feb. .-... 109° 118M 1257 Lod” 2:85 
"y 2 aS} A; 5 2.02 ae 
Mara... 1.02% 1.16 136% 1152 2°50 
122° 138 «1 1833, 2°90 
Apr. oo LORRI 123% 2/63 
| Lor. wan oF 158 3.05 
May 1.0556 1.154%, 1. 142 3183 
ie 130° 1.31% 1. 1.82% 3.45 
June 10s 103% 1 1.294 2.75 
46, (136, -44. 170 343 

July Lg 96% : 1.18 2.29 
a ‘56 1.11. 1.60 1.80 3.00 

Aug. L21% 97% 1.00% 116 3.22 
5 541% 1.2 33 1.5614 2°86 

Sept. 1... 122% 102% 102% 1:24" 2.28% 
ire. 53. 1.28 1.32 1.68 . 2°74 

Oar ee: 138% 1.07 109% 114 1.96% 
-60% 1.26 3 50 2.39 
NOVO 1.36% 10s 1 112% 158 
(42 1.2 i 00% &.24 
bee THEE ity Fae LES 1g 
Rtehriss es 1.02% 961% 1. 1.00% 1.58 
fa 1.91% 1.37% 1. 2.06% 3.50 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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THE 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


‘CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
o. 
Provicence does dealing. When ‘Seedy’ 


eve" GA. KING & CO. 


Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .n cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO 


Prices for Your CLOVER 
Seeds—Your SEEDS 


Track or Toledo 
Alsike Alfalfa 
Timothy 


Samples, Prices 
and eur Mar- 
ket Letter U 

Request — We 
Deal in Both 
Cash and Fuo- 


Send Samples tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicat consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco board of Trade 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


ene SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 
BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and allseed grains. 


SEEDS 


Clovers - Timothy 
Grass Seeds - Seed 
Grains - Fodder 
Corn - - Millets 
Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


D. I: Bushnell & Co. 


‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Clovers, Timothy, Bluegrass. Red Top, Mil- 
lets, sorghum Seed, Sudan, Bermuda, Cow 
Peas, Onion Sets, Seed Grain, Ete. 


CHICAGO 


BARKEMEYER 
orn ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for,seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sixe and timothy for the week ending 
Feb. 7: 


Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High. Low. Feb.7. Jan.31. 

Feb. .$19.75 $19.60., $19.75 $19.69 

March 19.65 19.60 19.65 19.69 

OC Tease cs 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 
Alsike— 

Cash <b. paki 13.60 13.6( 13.60 13.60 

March 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 
Timothy— 

OR SHIM: cis 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 

March” <...° 3:25 3.25 3.25 8.25 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Feb. 7, 1925: 

Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 


Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 

Ue Pile nian gee en OR ne ale SPR) 

19 94 Srmtee ats 32,100 24,350 288,330 17,180 
SEED SCARCE 

Rantount, Inu.—Around here we had 


a short crop of corn. Farmers are sell- 
ing freely at the high prices. It looks 
like 75 per cent of the corn will be 
marketed this winter. Other seasons 
very little is sold in the winter. 

Seed is scarce and all of it has to be 
shipped in except timothy seed. Farm- 
ers are not buying at present on ac- 
count of high prices on clover; will lay 
off till they need it. 

No stock on feed here as the corn is 
too high and the quality is poor and 
prices are not what they should be. A 
good many farm sales and it seems to 
be selling good.—J. G. Huls Seed Farms. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Feb. 7, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 

Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This! swik.. 98352 58 316 1,388 302 20 
Last wk 241 25m 85 1,408 pee alee) 
Last year. 2,966 38 250 1,183 341 126 
This sea.. 9,963 5,222 15,199 8,312 1,585 4,548 
Last sea..19,214 8,738 8,836-18,263 3,026 6,587 
2 yrs. ago.37,901 6,100 15,280 14,896 2,920 8,304 


Stocks in Toledo, Feb. 7.—Red clover 
10,808 bags, alsike 7,965 bags, timothy 
16,922 bags. Imports red clover this 
week 1,670 sacks. Exports timothy this 
week 1,950 bags. 


PRIME INSPECTED. 
Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
This week. csencer a C00 wee ee 300 


This season 
Last season 


aaiareire 4,850 
ereteteae 10,850 


3,450 
7,400 


SEED PRICES. 


10,064 
6,636 


Wholesale prices per 100 pounds of 
field seeds, on January 31, as compiled 
by the U. S. Department of agriculture. 


New Balti- 
Kind of seed. York. more. 
Red. Glover is csoyws ape hates a 32.5 $34.50 
Alsike clover 21.5 21.50 
White clover 8. 48.00 
Sweet: clover vase). cstmunem ek as 3. 13.00 
ATP EE ras ele ag tc oie ihe rene cata 21. 22.00 
DimOun yy an tele neonate osha eet LE 7.2 
HOG. LOD tite nis xtiah'o00) ass eae oe 4.5 14.00 
Kentucky bluegrass......... 28.00 ~-28.50 
Orchard, (RTASSis acc) ade me van 17.50 17.50 
Meadow fesScue.....ss..ccces 10.50 11.00 
ROY iin cases ete arate 7.25 6.50 
Faity Verena. eislsis.s pe one ee 2.00 9.00 
Common sveteh's.... .cn 5 cme 4.50 4.25 
Canadawtield Deas. i... ssc 5.25 5.00 
COWDCRSiaks a shades <0 tive steee 6.50 
SOYDGCAUSAs atte + i.cidanns Tae 4.75 


*Imported. 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of ‘grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Feb. 7, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted}: 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 457 391 311 227 195 781 
Prev. wk. 2738 541 176 170 282 602 
92 199 337 552 364 820 485 


"29,647 18,684 7,082 4,063 12,616 12,653 
27,280 12,641 6,125 4,279 17,478 8,013 
27,367 22,682 7,335 5,853 19,312 4,747 

Timothy — Unchanged. Fair country 
run $5.60@5.85 per 100 lbs., good coun- 
try run about $6@6.15, and high grades 
at $6.40@6.50. 

Alfalfa Seed—Dull. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21@238 per 100 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Nominal. Country lots 
$25@27.75 for 100 lbs., good $28.25@ 
29.25, choice $29,75@30.75, fancy $31@ 
32, and Mammoth $29@33. 

Alsike—Steady. Average country lots 
$20.25@21 per 100 lbs. Fair Seed $16.25 
@17.25, and poor at $11.50@13.50. 


GRASS SEED DEALERS’ MEET- 
ING. 


The Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ 
Ass’n will hold its annual meeting at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on June 22 
and 23, and it will probably be the first 
time for many years that this conven- 
tion has not been held at the same week 
and the same place with the American 
Seed Trade Ass'n. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 

Kansas Crtry, Feb. 7-—Cane_ seed 
prices broke sharply this week on ac- 
count of recessions in kafirs and other 
feed grains. The seed had been held 
up more by demand for mixture with 
grain sorghums than for planting. 
Price reduction was 10@20c per cwt., 
with red top quoted, as from first hands, 
at $1.60, orange at $1.50@1.60 and 
black amber at $1.50. In a wholesale 
way carlots of country-run seed were 
obtainable at about:15e over the prices 
paid to shippers, but recleaned seed was 
still higher. It is believed that a large 
percentage of the Southwestern crop is 
yet to be threshed and moved. While 
inquiries for seed are from a wide ter- 
ritory, buying has not been free on the 
recent advance in the market. It is 
hoped that the planting demand will 
improve on the reduced price ‘basis. 
On account of the tight corn situation 
this year, a large acreage of forage is 
expected. 

Millet seed held firm, due to light 
offerings and continued belief in small 
country holdings, especially of the Ger- 
man variety. Demand was not partic- 
ularly urgent, but dealers looked for a 
scramble in the spring unless prices go 
too high. Kansas City houses are bid- 
ding the country as follows for carlots, 
per ecwt.: German, $3.50@4.25; com- 
mon, 2.50@3; Siberian, $2.80@2.75; 
hog, $2@2.25. 

Sudan seed is in fair demand, with 
little coming from the country. Kan- 
sas City houses have good stocks. Re- 
cleaned seed is offered at $5@6 per 
ewt. Prices being paid for country re- 
ceipts of uncleaned seed are $3.50@4.50. 


Louis— Chi- Minne- St. Kansas Feb. 2, 
ville. cago. apolis. Louis. City. 1924. 
$34.75 $35.50 $36.00 $34.50 $34.00 $23.50 
22.25 22.00 23.50 22.50 22.25 16.50 
50.00 47.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 50.15 
13.50 12.59 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.80 
22.75 22.75 24.00 23.00 22.00 21.60 
o25 6.95 7.00 7.25 7.50 2.55 
14.00 14.25 16.00 14.00 15.00 14.40 
27.50 28.50 30.00 29.00 28.00 25.70 
16.50 16.00 18.00 17.00 17.00 17.95 
Wie ieres 9.50 11.50 ape Stas 10.00 11.40 
7.75 7.75 7.75 7.50 8.00 6.15 
11.00 9.50 12.50 11.00 er eT] 
rae 5.15 5.25 5.50 aise 5.25 
7.00 Ries ei 6.50 7.65 4.85 
4.00 4.25 4.50 4.00 4.15 4.45 


Spring trade in grass seeds is develop- 
ing normally, though real activity will 
come later. Clover seed is wanted for 
sowing in wheat fields, but it is scarce 
and very high. Wholesale prices are 
quoted as follows: Red clover, $20@ 
34; timothy, $6@7; sweet clover, $9@ 
13; blue grass, $17@28; alfalfa, $15@27. 

Cow peas are very high, owing to 
small offerings from Georgia and other 
producing states. Demand shows cur- 
tailment on this account. The Whip- 
poorwill variety is held by Kansas City 
houses at $5 a bushel and the New Era 
at $4. Bids to producers of soy beans 
are as follows: Virgirta, $2.75 per 
bushel; Black Wilson, $2.25; Midwest 
and Morse, $1.65. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., Feb. 9—Clover showed a 
good advance this week, especially in 
the February option, which went to a 
premium over the March. Deliveries on 
contract were liberal during the week 
and expected to be heavy during the 
balance of the month. Buying was 
mostly for the account of investors and 
seedsmen who removed hedges to cover 
sales of cash seed. Clover stocks are 
thought to be in strong hands and will go 
into consumptive channels rather than 
among seed dealers. As soon as spring 
makes her appearance for a lengthy 
stay the dealers expect a lively im- 
provement in the cash trade, which is 
already fairly good. This same demand 
will have a marked bearing on the 
trend of the market during the next few 
weeks. Should it be very active and 
stocks decrease at a lively pace prices 
might go into new high ground. Farm- 
ers may not be anxious to buy clover 
at the present level, but there is always 
a certain number who will have no 
other legume. Foreign clover  ship- 
ments have been heavy and Toledo has 
received some excellent lots. Receipts 
of clover this week were 352 bags, sea- 
son to date, 9,963 bags, and a year ago 
to date, 19,214 bags. Shipments were 
1,388 bags, season to date, 8,312 bags, 
year ago, 18,263 bags. Prime inspected 
this week 650 bags, total this season, 
4,850 bags, year ago, 10,850 bags. 

Alsike showed more strength and was 
about 15 cents higher for the week. 
Trade is rather light, but should im- 
prove as the cash demand becomes more 
active. Dealers look for a good trade 
in alsike at its discount under red 
clover. Canadian alsike was short last 
year and some seed may go there. Re- 
ceipts this week 58 bags and shipments 
302 bags. 

Timothy was firm with prices un- 
changed for the week. Trading is quiet 
and will likely remain so until some 
feature appears in the market to stim- 
ulate trade. Stocks are large and the 
quality of the seed excellent. Receipts 
this week 316 bags and shipments 20 
bags. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DuLutrH, Feb. 7.—Prices went on the 
toboggan in the course of trading dur- 
ing the last week. The weakness was 
especially emphasized.on Friday, when 
breaks of from 8 to 9 cents came about, 
following precipitate recessions in the 
wheat markets. On the net result of 
the six days’ operations, spot and Feb- 
ruary seed showed declines of 15% to 
16%, cents and the March, May and July 
futures of from 15% to 19 cents. 

The movement of seed this way from 
the country was limited amounting to 
25,341 bushels, but shipments, largely to 
Milwaukee and Chicago to supply crush- 
ers’ needs, were 96,949 bushels, leaving 
stocks in the elevators aggregating 
853,000 bushels. 

The week’s price recessions were just 
what specialists in that market had 
been looking for right along. The 
breaks in fact were considered to havé 


February 11, 1925. 


been overdue. Conservative operators 
had for some time back been skeptical 
regarding the solidity of the flaxseed 
market’s price structure. They consid- 
ered that a shakeout of some of the 
crowd that had been enrolled on the 
long side of the market might happen 
along at any time. Stress was laid by 
them upon the large supplies of flaxseed 
in sight at Duluth and in Fort William 
and in elevators over the Canadian 
Northwest, and the heavy run of Argen- 
tine seed that has set in, with the 
amount on passage to Atlantic ports re- 
ported at 1,272,000 bushels. From pres- 
ent indications it was thought that lin- 
seed oil men in the vicinity of the sea- 
board would rely upon Argentine seed 
to cover their needs, and it was con- 
sidered that a dearth of supplies to take 
care of operators in the Middle West 
and in Buffalo territory need not be ap- 
prehended in view of the quantities of 
domestic seed that would be available 
for shipment at the opening of naviga- 
tion. That lineup of the situation was 
claimed to have acted as a wet blanket 
upon bullish enthusiasm. In the mean- 
time the trade is disposed to sit tight 
anc to study the situation before add- 
iiig to their commitments upon either 
side of the market. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday, and the 
same period last year, were: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago 
On track.. hay 06% —09%4 $3.22-26 $2. Shad 6714 
To arrive... 3.06%4 .22-23 2.61 
February .. : 3.0614 3.22 2. eit 
March ..... 3.07 Boo leceeds 
MAY) eycis «sie .07 3.2546- 2.60% 
RNY. eile ipias's 3.04% 3.2344 2.58 


BEAN MARKET FIRM. 


Saginaw, Micu.—Regarding the bean 
situation, would advise that we consider 
the market in firm position, and would 
not be surprised to see somewhat of 
an.advance before the crop has been 
moved. 

Growers are ait present very firm in 
their ideas of value, and elevators do 


KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT”’ 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent top. 


Boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 


seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, art folio, sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 
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not seem to be carrying heavy stock.— 
Chas. Wolohan, Inc., per G. O. Downer. 
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I. C. C. DEFENDS ITSELF. 


Charges by President Coolidge’s agri- 
cultural conference that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has failed or 
been unable to recognize “its responsi- 
bility as an advocate of the shipper and 
has developed into a court,” and that 
there are few if any courts ‘‘where it 
is more expensive or more difficult to 
obtain relief,’ were met in a letter to 
President Coolidge by Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son, chairman of the commission, just 
made public. 

Speaking for the commission, Chair- 
man Aitchison declared that the com- 
mission’s conception of duty was “di- 
vergent from the conception expressed 
by the conference.” 

“We feel that some of the seeming 
misapprehensions of the conference 
could have been cleared away by in- 
quiry of us thereon, or by reference to 
our annual reports, our rules of prac- 
tice, or our long maintained procedure 
and the decisions of the Supreme court 
in reviewing our actions,’ write Mr. 
Aitchison. 

“The commission wishes me to say 
that its concept of duty, as embraced 
in the statutes enacted by the concur- 
rence of the legislative and executive 
departments, and as interpreted by the 
Supreme court, is divergent from the 
conception expressed by the _ confer- 
ence. It is not our view that we are 
responsible as an advocate either for 
the shipper or for the carrier.” 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 27..81,559,0 63,932,0 32,354,0 52,795,0 
Oct.  4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620,0 54,903,0 
Oct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411,0 55,895,0 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687.0 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0. 47,763,0 
Dec. 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
1925 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7...75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 27.. 6,040,0  2,052,0 12,206,0 11,765,0 
Oct. 4.. 7,154,0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
Oct. 11.. 7,820,0 1,060,0 9,738,0 17,317,0 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 988,0  9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 1,100,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0  8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. §8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0  9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 4,722,0 18,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0  8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0  9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778.0 
Feb. 7...29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Oats 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sept. 27..48,006,0 16,514,0 35,968,0 65,843.0 
Oct. 4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
Oct. 11..58,178,0 18,032,0 36,844,0 69,883,0 
Oct. °18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,918,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443, 
Jan. 31. .73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb (73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540, 0 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


2.00 
COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 
Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquiries 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SErDs 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


J.G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


Grass and Field Seeds 


Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


IQA 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Sel N01 
TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. Us Sis U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
Wct. 183." 91,828,000 3,983,000 95,811,000 
Oct... -25eanies 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 
INOVe sia 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22... .101;886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec, 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Tee QT ee 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925 
Jan;) seers 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jans LOS ee 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
AM el Mdctte 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
VAN s 2a san 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Jann sole eee 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) 
Oct. 18.... 41,629,000 137,440,000 67,500,000 
Oct. 25.... 43,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 
Nov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov. 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
eee 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan, 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 


TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT AND 
BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


1924. 
Oct. 18....204,940,00'|Dec. 20....246,470,000 
Oct. 25....215,679,00(|Dec. 27... .237,474.000 
Nov. 1....227,611,000] 1925. 

Nov. 8....241,403.00(|Jan. 3... .233,842,000 
Nov. 15....257,141,000|Jan. 10....229,738,000 
Nov. 22....258,931,000|Jan. 17... .231,795,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 24... .230,904,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000|Jan. 31... .235,217,000 
Dec. 13....250,602,000 

DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE RADIO 

TALKS. 


Experts from the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture are broadcasting through WLS 
at 8:10 P. M. each Friday talks on dif- 
ferent phases of the work of that de- 
partment of the government. On the 
13th the talk will be on “How the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics Serves 
You”; on the 20th, “How the Markets 
Are Made,” and on the 27th, “How Live- 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


stock, Meats and Wool 
Made.” 

These talks are under the immediate 
direction of the Sears Roebuck Agricul- 
tural Foundation, and are made on 345 


Markets Are 


meters. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 
The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade for the week ending Feb. 7, 
(000 omitted): 

In store at Wheat. Corn, Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,087 65 243 6,910 88 
BOSTON S.C renee ce eo ee ee 24 499 155 
BUtlalo. =< sii 5,357 1,525 1,856 589 587 

ANOat waa. GO en 2,418 E165 cones 
Chicago 6,210 11,944 20,495 2,211 213 

Afloat a5... 850 VG Oe Bay ae * ate 
Detroit occ 265 22 275 16 eae 
Duluth 10,424 84 12,298 4,893 181 

ATOat ionic O09 Pave wetesis hepa Ae 
Galveston HA OLB Bare ae + LOZ Sasa. 
Indianapolis... 459 955 308 710 dae 
Kan. City.. 10, 593 5,972 2,324 144 6 
Milwaukee .. 230 474 2,728 513 220 

PARLOR cans sto, gates TAQa ts 101 ABS 
Minneapolis.13,725 805 22,365 1,191 2,171 
New Orleans.1,275 614 557 36 4 
Newport News @. ..... 114 See Sade & 
New York ..2,662 130 526 2,608 64 
Omaha, iw 1,953 2,270 1,880 289 11 
CORI Tso ects ieee 259 OE5) Tae cote Esko ace 
Philadelphia..1,068 141 154 235 Sata 
Sioux City .. 330 422 537 13 9 
St. Joseph Le Sok 800 249 7 4 
St. Louis 1,989 1,822 581 22 3 
LOIGdG™ Vesns 1,599 300 611 83 2 

Afloat, ices 807) ine D407 eaece ire 
Wichita DOG ea tivcise odes etc erers 

Total ....75,709 29,464 73,604 23,681 3,718 
Last year ..65,949 10,725 17,821 20,127 2,288 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


ae 


MILLS—Minneapolis - 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Chicago - 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{it out and send it to THkr Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 


Room 2088 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDt AND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


‘Chicago, III. 


Toledo - Buffalo - Edgewater 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 
Or, as one advertiser “‘dubbed’’ us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


EMM 
: Always in the Market for = 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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_ Buys SELLS 
Grain, Fiour- Concentrates -Hay 
sICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 


Santa Fe at 25th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


BAG 


AND 
CoO. ua 
INC. 
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Feedstuffs 


THE POULTRY EMBARGO. 


The New York embargo against ship- 
ments of live poultry which has had 
such a paralyzing influence on the poul- 
try market is being gradually lifted, but 
in the meantime the thing to do, ac- 
cording to the Peter Fox Sons Co., of 
Chicago, is to market all poultry 
dressed. 


FARMERS GET BEET PULP. 


An agreement has just been reached 
by Utah sugar interests and the Sugar 
Beet Growers Codperative Ass’n as to 
price for the 1925 crop, and the farmers 
are to have the first right to all the 
beet pulp they may want for feed for 
stock on their own farms, but they may 
not resell it. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 

Kansas City, Feb. 7.—The -cotton- 
seed meal market is exhibiting dullness 
which is hard to explain, except on the 
ground that February usually is a slow 
month for trade. Offerings are fairly 
free from Arkansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa, but in the latter state the mills 
quote for deferred shipment rather than 
prompt. Oklahoma mill prices are 50c 
to $1 a ton lower, at $39 for carlots; 
Texas, 50c off at $37; Arkansas un- 
changed to $1 higher, at $37.50@38.50. 
The Kansas City price of carlots is 
$44.10 and ton lots are $4 more. Han- 
dlers say improvement in buying is 
likely to be witnessed in March, a 
month that always’ brings’ blustery 
weather. 

Minneapolis mills and Chicago han- 
dlers exerted selling pressure in the 
linseed meal trade this week, but no 
demand south of Iowa and Nebraska 
was awakened. The feed was offered 
at a decline of $1 a ton, or $46. Kan- 
sas City dealers quoted meal at $50.80 
for car lots and $54.80 for ton lots. 
The recession here was 50 a ton. 

On the advance of $5 a ton, an- 
nounced two or three weeks ago, there 
have not been large sales of tankage. 
Old contracts are being filled. Carlots 
are quoted at $65 and ton lots at $70. 

A good trade continues in meat scrap. 
This product is selling at $75 a ton for 
carlots and $80 for tons. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


While the linseed oil meal market is 
a shade lower it has not declined as 
much as the wheatfeed market. Prices 
are off about 50c from’ last week, but 
the tone of the situation continues quite 
steady at this level. 

The mills still have plenty of ship- 
ping directions and sales from day to 
day seem to keep them going very 
nicely. 

Our above prices on linseed oil meal 
are for prompt February, March or April 


shipment.—_The Bertley Bulletin, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 7. 
MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn., Feb. 7.—Last 


week we stated that flaxseed was keep- 
ing step with the advance in wheat. 
There has been wild speculation in all 
kinds of grain. Our exchanges have 
been so crowded with men _ buying 
wheat, flax and other grains that it was 
hard to transact legitimate business. 


NEW ORLEANS 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING : TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


They were all dreaming of what they 


would do with their profits when 
wheat reached $2.50, but the bubble 
broke, and the speculators are going 


home poorer and, we hope, wiser men. 

The big advances in grain were 
started by large shipments to Europe, 
and then the general public came in and 
boomed the market, and when the 
prices began to break, they went down 
like a row of bricks. The prices of 
flaxseed have followed other grain and 
have declined about as much this week 
as they gained last. 

There is very little flaxseed left in 
the Northwest, and the competition in 
buying will keep the price on a ‘thigh 
level. This decline has put the market 
on a much safer basis than the boom 
prices of last week. 

Argentine shipments still remain very 
small. The Argentine prices have not 
declined anything like as much as the 
North American prices. Last week 
Argentine value of flaxseed advanced 
17%c per bushel, and this week it has 
only lost 4 cents of the advance. There- 
fore, the net gain in prices for the two 
weeks is 14%c per bushel. These er- 
ratic fluctuations undoubtedly unset- 
tle the oil buyer, but our market here is 
only a tempest in a teapot, and if Argen- 
tina continues firm, prices of oil are apt 
to remain near present quotations.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co» 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New Yorxk, Feb. 9, 1925.—United 
Kingdom: There has been a fair trade 
in Indian seed in all positions during 
the week, but business in Plata seed 
continues slow with very little doing, 
as this variety is considered compara- 
tively dear. 

Linseed oil rules firm with supplies 
scarce. The demand is generally good. 

There is a small business passing in — 
cotton oil around present levels. 

India: Shipments of linseed this 
week amount to 300,000 bushels com- 
pared with 332,000 bushels last week. 
The crop outlook in this country is sat- 
isfactory. 

Argentine: Markets for linseed in 
this country have displayed an easier 
tone with the foreign demand less 
active. Clearances of seed last week 
were very small. Port stocks decreased 
and now aggregate 2,400,000 bushels 
compared with 2,800,000 bushels last 
week and four million bushels at this 
time last year. Occasional rains have 
hindered the movement of seed from 
the interior to the ports. However, 
country offers are not pressing. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats: Receipts 108,000 bushels bond- 
ed, 84,000 bushels domestic. The heay- 
iness of the cash situation was such 
that values did not respond readily 
when improvement was shown in other 
grains. The lack of domestic inquiry 
throughout the entire Eastern country 
and the constant selling pressure in 
evidence from all markets was respon- 
sible for a further easing of premiums. 
The small decrease in the visible was 
unexpected, though the movement re- 
cently has fallen off somewhat. There 
is still no sign of an export demand in 
volume. Locally, there was no improve- 
ment in the spot demand, as consump- 
tive requirements have evidently been 
reduced to a minimum. Under these 
circumstances dealers continue a hand- 
to-mouth policy, making prompt dispo-- 
sition of the moderate offerings impos- 
sible. Transactions in the higher 
grades were of an negligible quantity, 
what little inquiry there was, being 
for the lower grades, on account of the 
price. There are no indications at pres- 
ent of an improvement in the demand 
from consumptive sources, and but lit- 
tle prospect of spot values reaching a 
parity with the West.—L. W. Forbell 
é Co. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORIYIER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


- Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CRITICAL SITUATION IN FEEDS. 

Monday’s market of this week sug- 
gests a prospective price reduction, 
ranging from $2 to $3 in linseed oil 
meal. It is believed that the Minne- 
apolis crushers will have shipped all 
the orders on the books by the 20th of 
February. The fact that feed mixers 
are running light and that interior 
points among small oil meal buyers 
have been doing very little is not en- 
couraging for immediate business. In 
Buffalo, one of the large crushers very 
shrewdly anticipated the heavy decline 
with heavy sales of oil meal about the 
first of February. It is reported that 
the other operators in the East are 
doing little. 

Wheat feeds for Monday, Feb. 9th, 
were off 50c to $1.50 per ton as com- 
pared with closing days of last week. 
This is not surprising, for in the entire 
list of feeds, a period exceeding seven 
months of advancing markets naturally 
led up to the present situation. During 
this time there were only minor reces- 
sions and well posted men in the feed 
trade have been expecting the present 
slump. 


WHAT CHAMPION WAS FED. 

A production of over 30,000 pounds 
milk and 1,000 pounds butter fat in a 
yearly advanced registry test period 
makes Redfield Colantha Alewin, a 
year-old purebred Holstein-Friesian cow, 
owned by the Yankton State hospital at 
Yankton, S. D., one of the leading dairy 
cows of America and the champion pro- 
ducer of both milk and butter in the 
state. 

The feed on which this cow made 
her record consisted of choice alfalfa 
hay and corn silage for roughage. The 


ry 
(- 


grain ration was made up of 9 pounds 


pounds, 


ground corn, 6 pounds ground oats, 1% 
pounds bran, 2 pounds oil meal and 114 
pounds beet pulp—the latter added to 
give the ration bulk. Tnis mixture was 
fed wet with an equal amount of water, 
making the total weight of the daily 
soaked grain ration from 32 to 48 
which was divided into four 
feeds of from 8 to 12 pounds each. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Feb. 7.—Substantial declines 
for practically all items quoted in the 
Milwaukee feed market are noted in to- 


_day’s quotations as compared with those of 


‘flour middlings, $36.50@38; 


| and other feeds. 


the previous week. Due to the fact that 
all who bought flour at low prices which 
prevailed several months ago are now or- 
dering it out at substantial profits, caus- 
ing unusual activity at the various mills, 
the production of bran and middlings is 
now considerably in excess of the demand. 
Cottonseed meal and oat feed prices closed 
unchanged, being the only feeds to hold 
their own despite the weak character of 
the market. Current quotations are: Win- 
ter bran, $29.20@29.70; spring bran, $28@ 
29.50; standard middlings, $29.50@30.50; 
red dog, $40@ 
42; rye feed, $30@31; linseed oil meal, $47 
@48; cottonseed meal, $39.50@44; hominy 


| feed, $45; oat feed, $12.50@13; gluten feed, 


30 days, $36.80; in 100-lb. 
f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 7.—There was no im- 

provement from the dull conditions re- 

ported in mill feeds last week and further 


sacks, carlots, 


‘reductions of 50c per ton were recorded 


for all bran and middlings. Dairy inter- 
ests are still feeding their stock with cheap 
forage and are making little effort to use 
mill feeds because of the low prices for 
milk: It is said that large co-operative 
milk concerns are buying the output of 
breweries and distilleries high protein grain 
and drying it for feeding in place of mill 
Quotations represent 100- 
Ib. sacks: Soft winter wheat bran, $33.50 
@34; hard winter wheat bran, $33@33.50; 
Standard middlings, $35.50@386; soft wheat 
middlings, $88@38.50; gray hard middlings, 


$38@38.50; mixed feed, $36.50@87; No. 1 
alfalfa meal, $31; hominy feed, $47.50@48. 
DULUTH. 


Duluth, Feb. 7.—With jobbers confining 
their orders to an immediate needs basis. 
trading was slow in feeds during the last 
week. Jobbers held down their buying on 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


account of high prices. Millfeeds broke 
sharply and ground feeds are unchanged. 
Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, $28.50; 
shorts, $31; red dog, $41; Boston mixed, 
$33; flour middlings, $37; ground oats, $37; 


No. 1 ground feed, $44.50; No. 2 ground 
feed, $42.75; No. 3 ground feed, $40.75; 
cracked corn, $48.50; coarse corn meal, 
$48.50. 

NEW YORK. 


New York, Feb. 7.—Reductions of 50c@ 
$1 per ton occurred in both city and West- 
ern feeds. The only feature on the buying 
side was a little demand for Western bran 
for March shipment. City bran was quot- 
ed at $35.50, middlings $39.50 and red dog 
$47.50, while Western bran ruled at $34.25, 
middlings $38.50 and red dog $48@48.50 per 


ton. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Feb. 7.—There is a _ slightly 
easier feeling in spring wheat bran, but 
the premium on Western middlings is well 
maintained. Hominy feed is quiet at 
slightly easier quotations. Gluten feed is 
again lower. Dried beet pulp in fair de- 
mand in a jobbing way. Alfalfa meal 
steady under encouraging advices from 
primary producing sections. Quotations 
follow: Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100- 
lb. sacks, $36@36.50; Western middlings, 
per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $39@40; city mills 
winter wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
$41@42; hominy feed, per ton, $52@53; glu- 
ten feed, per ton, $44@45; alfalfa meal, per 
ton, $32@383; dried beet pulp, per ton, $38 


@40. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—Feedstuffs are gen- 
erally quiet but offerings are moderate and 
prices show little change. Quotations are 
for carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Soft winter bran, $37@40; winter middlings, 
$42@43; spring bran, Western shipment, 
$35@35.50; standard wheat middlings, W. 
S., $37.50@38; flour middlings, W. S., $44 
@46; red dog, W. S., $48@49; low grade 
flour, W. S., $59@60; rye middlings, W. S., 
$40; reground oats feed, $16@27; fine yel- 
low hominy, W. S., $52@52%50; fine white 
hominy, W. S., $53@53.50; cottonseed meal, 
36% protein, W. S., $42@42.50; cottonseed 
meal, 41% protein, $44@44.50. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Feb. 7.—Feeds of all kinds are 
slow and most of them easier. The vcon- 
sumer is somehow getting by with less 
than thought possible, so stocks are large. 
Receipts of millfeed were large for the 
week and buyers: indifferent. Track wheat 
bran quoted at $31, but offers to come in 
low as $30, while track gray shorts quoted 
at $27 and offered come in low as $26. Al- 
falfa meal receipts were 43 cars. but quo- 
tations still held nominally at $29 for one. 
Cottonseed meal fails to do any better and 
quotations gradually easing off about 25c 
today on the local call board. Asked prices 
for spot or immediate, $33.50 for 36 per 
cent, $35.50@36 for 41 and $37.75@38 for 43. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Feb. 7.—There was but lit- 
tle feature to the local feed trade during. 
the current week. When the market 
showed signs of returning life some ten 
days ago and prices advanced sharply for 
a day or two, there was a feeling that a 
turn for the better was at hand. Pressure 
of country mill offerings, for future as 
well as track and transit stuff, broke the 
market sharply and some rather low sales 
were made since last Monday. There is no 
doubt but that feed is out of line with 
other commodities, but right now it is a 
straight question of too much supply for 
the current demand and a sloppy market 
is the natural result. Asking prices by 


local jobbers for today were: Standard 
bran, $26.50; pure bran, $27; standard 
midds., $28; red dog, $40@41, and flour 
middlings, $34.50@35. Weekly shipments 


totaled 14,704 tons vs. 14,100 last week and 
12,946 a yeare ago. Oil meal is holding firm 
around the $47 level for carlots. Resellers 
are offering some at slightly lower prices, 
but local crushers claim to be well sold 
ahead and are asking firm prices for their 
offerings. Weekly shipments totaled 7,746,- 
715 lbs. vs. 7,215,000 last week and 4,053,163 


a year ago. 
BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 7. — Quotations today on 
millfeeds for prompt shipment are as fol— 


lows: Spring bran, $34.50@35; middlings, 
$39@44; mixed feed, $38.50@43; red dog, 
$47.50; gluten feed, $43.95; gluten meal, 


$53.70; hominy feed, $53.50; stock feed, $51; 
oat hulls. reground. $20; cottonseed meal, 
$42.50@48.50; linseed meal, $49@49.50. 


ALFALFA AS HOG FEED. 


Alfalfa may soon score another vic- 
tory and asSume an important position 
in the ration for grooming hogs for 
market, according to results of experi- 
ments conducted in the animal hus- 
bandry department at South Dakota 
State college. 

In two trials conducted recently, one 
lot of pigs was fed only corn and tank- 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO.., 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 
Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 
A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 


mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, III. 


SUNN MILL FEED BUYERS niin u 


are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STUUNNTATULUOUUUU CUAL UOUUA EON ADAN TEETER 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 


FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


age. Another lot was fed corn, tankage, 
linseed oil meal and chopped alfalfa hay. 
Where it requirec 367 pounds of corn 
and 43 pounds of tankage to produce 
100 pounds of gain in the first lot, 
it required only 325 of corn, 25 pounds 
of tankage, 12.5 pounds of oilmeal and 
12.5 pounds of alfalfa hay in the second 
lot. 


While several experiment stations 
have recommended only chopped alfalfa 
hay for use in a hog ration, the animal 
husbandry department recently entered 
a test to learn the value of whole al- 
falfa hay. Three lots of hogs were fed 
chopped hay while three other lots were 
given good alfalfa hay in a rack. The 
results thus far indicate that the pigs 
made approximately as good gains where 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaflir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflewer 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Rides, Ceam. lf Meat” 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


GOTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 


‘411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


the uncut hay was fed as when the hay 
was chopped. Further trials will be 
conducted along this line before derinite 
recommendations will be issued. 


“If our present results are borne out 
in further trials, it will be of great im- 
portance to farmers of South Dakota,” 
A..H. Kuhlman, of the animal husban- 
dry department, declared. 


“Tf choice alfalfa hay fed in racks 
will produce gains approximately as 
good as those obtained in feeding 
chopped hay, many farmers in this state 
will be in a position to greatly increase 
their returns from feeding pigs in win- 
ter months, The addition of alfalfa hay 
has increased the daily gains in every 
instance; in fact, the average gains 
made by the pigs in trial compare very 
well with those made by pigs in forage 
during the summer.” 


The annual directory of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n of Illinois is just 
off the press. It is prepared in good 
shape and issued from the Secretary’s 
office at Bloomington. 
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m<“OLLIS PROCESS PURE 
RIED BUTTERMILUN. 
SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres. 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 
world. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


: Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


Perfectly Balancod Rations 


OMCO CALCIUM CARBONATE 
DUST is the ideal mineral for per- 
fectly balanced feeds due to its high 
quality, purity—its fineness and free- 
dom from moisture. It is now being 
used by the leading feed manufactur- 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 


ers. 
Petter feed at lower cost is the uni- 
and deferred. versal experience. 


Write for prices. 


The Ohio Marble Company 


187 Ash St. Piqua, Ohio 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansgas City, Mo. 


Bldg. 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 


Delivered in Carload or Less halls Mil Atiatie ft ea 


than Carload Quantities 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


co. 


he 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S.C 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods, 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


The South Dakota winter wheat pool 
was closed for receipts on Feby. 10, 
and immediately opened the spring and 
summer pool. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


iON 
a F ull Line 
of Quality 


for dairies, cattle, hovs, horses and pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 

All feeds show a pronounced weak- 
ness and this, occasioned by a lack of 
demand. Flour shipments are gradually 
increasing in the Northwest with the 
consequent increase of mill feeds, and 
the demand for same is not sufficient to 
keep it absorbed without selling pres- 
sure being exerted. The actual consum- 
ing demand is very small and what busi- 
ness is available is in scattered lots over 
widely scattered territories. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $26; standard 
middlings, $27; flour middlings, $33.50; 
red dog, $39 to $40. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $28.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $29.60; flour middlings, $36.10; 
red dog, $41.60 to $42.60. 


Kansas Criry.—Bran, $26; brown 
shorts, $31; gray shorts, $32.50. 
Sr. Louris.—Bran, $28.40; brown 


shorts, $33.40; gray shorts, $34.90. 
ALFALFA MEAL. 

Due to an emergency rate now in ef- 
fect and continuing until early March 
on alfalfa hay from Wyoming, alfalfa 
millers have been able to obtain hay at 
a price which would enable them to 
sell meal at slight reductions and still 
make profits. For this reason, mainly, 
alfalfa meal has taken a slight reduc- 
tion. This, however, has not stimulated 
demand and the meal is being absorbed 
at present in very small and limited vol- 
ume. Nominally quoted second-hand 
basis, choice, $29.50; No. 1, $27.50; No. 
2, $25.50; delivered Chicago. In new 
bags, 50c a ton more. Fine ground 
srades $3 to $4 a ton premium over 
medium ground. 

‘RecrouNndD Oat FrEep.— The _ supply 
slightly in excess of demand. Most 
urgent selling is for immediate instruc- 
tions. Nominally quoted reground, 
$12.50 to $13; unground, $13 to $14 for 
quick and February shipment. Slight 
premiums being asked for future months 
including April. 

Hominy Frep.—Decidedly more sellers’ 
interest than buyers’. In spite of the 
strong corn market, hominy has de- 
clined because of the lack of demand. 
Nominally quoted second-hand bag 
basis, white, $45; yellow, $43.50. In 
bulk, where available, $1 to $2 a ton 
more depending upon the mill selling. 

LINSEED Ort Mrat.—This like all other 
feed stuffs requires a demand to hold 
the market at present prices. Lack of 
demand may show further weakness and 
declines in prices for linseed oil meal. 
Mills apparently are very well supplied 
with directions for the next week or 
two. Nominally quoted $46 Chicago, $46 
Minneapolis. In bulk, from $2 to $2.50 
per ton less. 

Driep BurreERMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
64%c per Ib. and L. C. L. up to 8 cents. 

CorroNseED Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and ‘prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop with resulting heavy pro- 
duction of seed and surplus stocks are 
the main influences in the market. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $43.50. 

GLUTEN Frrp.—Hastern demand is not 
nearly as heavy as it was the same time 
a year ago. Other sections of the coun- 
try, however, report a very satisfactory 
business. Mixed feed manufacturers have 
not ordered beyond January shipment, 
and are only taking the product as it is 
required. Quotations follow: Gluten 
feed in bulk $33 a ton, sacked $35.80; 
gluten meal of 40 per cent protein 
$44.80 in sacks, $42 in bulk. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slow 
and market weak, although no change 
in prices has occurred as yet. Prices 
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are as follows: Meat scraps in car- 
lots f.o.b. Chicago, $65@70 a ton; 60 
per cent protein digester tankage, $60; 
raw bone meal, $55. 

CHaARcCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f.o.b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


COTTON NEWS 


Outlook for 1925. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture the outlook for cotton pro- 
duction in 1925, though perhaps less 
favorable than 1924 from the standpoint 
of production costs, is otherwise encour- 
aging. From present indications stocks 
at the end of the current season will not 
be large, foreign demand should be sus- 
tained, industry is in a liquidated con- 
dition and cotton growers in general are 
in an improved financial position. It 
appears that the world could absorb at 
sustained prices a crop of twelve to thir- 
teen million bales and that producers in 
those sections of the belt where condi- 
tions are favorable for cotton produc- 
tion at present prices would be justified 
in planting not to exceed their 1924 
acreage. 

It now appears probable that the con- 
sumption of American cotton during the 
season 1924-25 will be considerably 
greater than that of last season and that 
although the carry-over at the end of 
this season will be somewhat in excess 
of that from the 1923-24 crop it will not 
be burdensome. 

From the movement of the 1924 crop 
it may be inferred that the present sea- 
son’s supply of American cotton will be 
well enough digested to permit easy dis- 
tribution of the 1925 crop. Exports to 
date have been much heavier than last 
year. European purchasers have been 
buying freely and there is greater ac- 
tivity in the cotton mills in England 
and Germany than at this time last year. 
The stabilization of exchange has made 
it possible for European merchants to 
participate to a larger extent in the han- 
dling of the crop and stocks in European 
ports which have for the past three 
years been abnormally low are now in- 
creasing. On the other hand, though 
mills in Great Britain have slightly in- 
creased the number of working hours 
per week over last year, they are still 
on a short time schedule with but little 
if any increase in exports of cotton 
goods. U. 8S. exports of raw cotton to 
France, Italy and Japan are substan- 
tially greater than last year. 

Offsetting the strength in the export 
movement was the low consumption of 
American mills in the early fall com- 
pared with the fall of 1923. But on the 
other hand, the American industry 
seems to be fully liquidated, stocks of 
manufactured goods being much less 
throughout the industry, so far as ascer- 
tainable at this time, than in the fall of 
1923. Mill stocks of raw cotton are also. 
less than last year. Consequently any 
increases in consumer demand would | 
be likely to be felt promptly in the 
movement of raw cotton. 

A survey of the foreign growth shows 
an unusually large production in India. 
Most Indian cotton, being of shorter 
length, does not ordinarily compete di- 
rectly with the American crop except 
when the price of American cotton is 
relatively high, but the general effect 
of an increased supply of Indian_ cotton 
can not be ignored. The Egyptian crop 
is larger this year, but not unusually 
large. Material increase of production 
in Egypt is unlikely. In other coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the continued ef- 
fort to encourage cotton growing, the 
total production is not a large factor in. 
the world market. No very good figures 
of world carry-over of all cotton can be 
obtained at this time. Such informa- 
tion as is available, however, indicates 
that the world carry-over will be some- 
what larger than for either of the two 
preceding years, but not excessively so. 
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ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 

Kansas City, Feb. 7.—Alfalfa meal 
mills are busy on February contracts, 
but are not making many new sales. 
They are not seeking any new business 
for the current month, but would like 
to sell for April and May. These de- 
ferred orders are expected to appear 
about the middle of February. Mill 
prices were unchanged again this week. 
Carlots were quoted, per ton, as fol- 
lows: Choice, $27@28; No. 1, $25@26; 
No. 2, $22.50@23; No. 3, $22@22.50. 

Slackening of demand for molasses- 
grain feeds was noted this week, but 
there were fair sales of horse, poulfry 
and dairy feeds. Old orders, running 
30 to 60 days ahead, kept the mills 
busy. Raw materials were plentiful. In 
a few cases the prices were reduced 50c 
a ton, but hog feeds went up with corn. 
Following are the quotations on carlots: 
Dairy feeds, $39@48.50; cattle feeds, 
$37@46; hog feeds, $45@53.50; pig 
meal, $73; horse and mule feeds, $33.50 
@48: alfalfa molasses feeds, $26.50@ 
34; scratch poultry feeds, $52@59; mash 
poultry feeds, $54@81. 


“RECORD SEED CROP IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


Ernest Klodt, a farmer near Park Rap- 
ids, threshed 1360 pounds of alfalfa seed 
from a fraction less than four acres of 
ground, establishing what is said to be a 
record for this state. The seed sold for 
4) cents a pound netting the grower over 
$400 above all cost. The seed was 
‘planted in 1923 without a nurse crop 
and in 1924 the stand came on so well 
that the most of it was waist high by 
the time the seed was ripe, the middle 
of September. 


ALFALFA IN NEBRASKA. 


_ According to F. D. Keim, the acreage 
‘of alfalfa in Nebraska has grown to 
1,125,000 and the state ranks first in 
the production of that crop. The acre- 
age of the United States has doubled 
about every ten years since 1899 and 
is now about 10,000,000, about wT of 
which is re-seeded each year calling for 
about 25,000,000 pounds of seed. 


INCREASED ACREAGE IN wIS- 
CONSIN. 


One thousand new acres of alfalfa 
in Wood County, Wisconsin, is the 1925 
goal fixed by the agricultural committee 
of the county board, and the growing of 
‘protein feeds was named as the greatest 
a needs of the farmers of that sec- 

ion. 


\ 
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BEST FEED FOR DAIRY COWS. 
According to farmers of Wadena Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, alfalfa is unsurpassed as 
a feed for dairy cows. 
In answer to a questionnaire recently 
‘sent out by the county agent, every 
farmer using alfalfa praised that crop 
48 a superior feed for dairy cows. 


} —_ — 


A SAFE COURSE. 


Last week we reminded you to be 
careful and to buy with larger margins. 
,We still say be careful. With prices as 
“high as they are it is time to exercise 
extreme caution. All prices are dan- 
|Serously high. Fluctuations will be big 
‘and wide.—Transit Grain & Commission 
Me Ft. Worth, Tex. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


COURSE & FINE GROUND 
FROM ‘‘SELECTED” 
OHIO & MICHIGAN ALFALFA 


Prices & Samples Sent on Request 


{A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, O. 


Alfalfa Department 
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PROTEST WHEAT IMPORTS. 

The association of flour manufacturers 
of Valladolid have telegraphed to the 
military directorate protesting the pro- 
posal of importers to bring foreign wheat 
into Spain. They say that this impor- 
tation would lead to an increase in the 
price of domestic wheat. 

> <><. 

Don’t let your subscription lapse 

you may lose valuable numbers 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


FEED DEALERS 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


Eee 
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When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


General Office: Seg eci ky 
LAMAR,COLO. “sr. Louis, MO 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the fastest 
selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 


ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 


for more. 


ae) 


. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 


plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 


ration. 


~ 


. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores ot 
dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 


us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Ge Quaker Oats Company 


Address 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Hay Department 


NOT MUCH HAY ON FARMS. 

DONNELLSON, ILL.—We still have some 
hay in storage but we shipped out 
around 200 tons in early January. 
There is not much hay left on the farms 
in this locality. We are having numer- 
ous inquiries for timothy seed. The 
impression seems to be that the dry 
weather last fall badly killed the new 
sown timothy.— Dennellson Farmers’ 
Equity, J. M. Hampton. 


HAY IN POOR DEMAND. 


BLOOMVILLE, OHIo—Hay is not moy- 
ing very freely from this section, owing 
to the poor demand. Right after the 
first of the year buyers came in for 
quite a lot of hay but since that time 
the demand has slumped off quite ma- 
terially and markets have declined in 
prices. Farmers are reluctant to sell 
their hay at prices dealers are offering. 
Dealers are handling hay with a very 
small margin of profit and business is 
unsatisfactory. There is quite a large 
percentage of hay still to go forward. 
—The Dellinger & Sons Co. 


HAY INSPECTION IN SOUTH- 


EAST. 


The North Carolina Agricultural Col- 
lege and North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture have arranged a meeting at 
the college in Raleigh, N. C., on Feb. 
17, 18 and 19, for hay dealers and others 
in the states who are interested, to dis- 
cuss the grading and inspection of hay. 
Samples of the federal grades will be 
exhibited and the discussions will take 
the form principally of studies of the 
grading of hay under federal grades 
and the use of the federal hay inspec- 
tion service. The work will be con- 
ducted by Prof. Darst of the agricul- 
tural college, Mr. R. B. Etheridge, state 
federal hay inspector for North Caro- 


lina, and representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Dealers and others interested are cor- 
dially invited to attend the meetings. 


SNOW RETARDS HAY MOVE- 
MENT. 


Aupurn, N. Y—A heavy fall of snow 
has retarded the movement of hay, but 
there is lots of hay in the country, but 
only a small portion of it is hay of 
real good quality. Much more hay is 
overripe and. not top grade. Not so 
much hay has been moved this year 
as usual during the same period. Pres- 
ent prices, however, would seem to at- 
tract rather a free movement between 
now and spring as, notwithstanding the 
fact that the season is getting along 
toward spring, the severe winter is 
stimulating feeding—B. A. Dean é 
Son, Inc., Warren H. Dean, President. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

E. H. Cash of Cash, Griggs & Kinell 
and John R. English of the Southern 
Hay Co. were admitted to membership 
in the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Tuesday. 

C. F. Arnold says there is a consid- 
erable surplus of timothy hay yet to 
come, especially from Missouri, but not 
much of the remaining supply is of high 
grade. He reports a moderate demand 
in the South, with preference for high 
grades. Mr. Arnold reports a fair re- 
quest for clover-mixed hay, but very 
little inquiry for straight clover. 

“There has been numerous rejections 
of alfalfa and timothy hay on arrival 
in the Southern states lately,” said J. A. 
3rubaker Wednesday. ‘Arkansas deal- 
ers have been especially hard to please. 
Doubtless, some of the hay shipped in 
the last month has been objectionable, 
owing to the wet condition in which it 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘MILLER & 
182 N. Clark St. Chieage, ill. 


Solicits your business 


Hay Consignments 
Hay Orders 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited. Market information furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current= 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippere 
HAY and STRAW. 


74 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 
Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph S8idg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
: week. 


(ompany_ 


Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Melting snow soaked into 
It is 
not possible to tell how many wet bales 


was baled. 
the stacks and caused damage. 


are in a car until it is entirely un- 
loaded. When damp hay arrives in the 
warm climate of the South, it begins 
to heat.” 

The breaking up of country roads is 
the only thing that will prevent a con- 
tinued large inward movement of al- 
falfa hay, according to the view of New- 
ton C. Campbell, president of the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association. This, 
he says, will prevent long hauls, but 
not short ones. Mr. Campbell’s idea is 
that farmers want to get rid of their 
hay before the time for spring farm 
work. 

“J think there is a demand for all of 
the good alfalfa hay that is likely to 
come to the. market,” said Lloyd Faris 
one day this week, ‘but buyers lately 
have been holding off on account of the 
declining prices. If the market turns 
up, they will take hold. This does not 
apply to the grades from standard down, 
especially the ‘water-soaked hay, of 
which there is a surfeit.” 

Plans for the annual banquet of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association 
took definite shape Tuesday, when the 
board of directors appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of D. B,. Tilson, Wilford 
Taylor and C. M. Funk to select a place 
for the dinner and arrange the pro- 
gram. It is likely that the affair will 
be held at the Kansas City Club or the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. The date 
will be around March 1. About 60 mem- 
bers and friends are expected to attend. 

There are varying reports as to the 
amount of alfalfa hay remaining in the 
Platte valley, the great hay district of 
Nebraska, which has shipped heavily 
to Kansas City since harvest. A letter 
received from Carney this week says 
60 per cent is held by farmers at that 
point, but there are other places that 
report the surplus practically all gone. 
Some Kansas City dealers credit Kan- 
sas with a considerable amount of hay 
yet to be marketed. New Mexico offered 
alfalfa this week for the first time in a 
long while. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Receipts are somewhat ligther, but 
prices have thus far shown very little 
recovery. 

Albert Miller & Co. advise that all 
timothy and mixed that is sound is 
selling readily at prices quoted, but 
that stained and musty hay is hard to 
move. 

Bridge & Leonard report that there 
is enough hay coming in to take care 
of the trade, the result being that the 
market is cleaning up very slowly. 

Van Wie & Moorhead say receipts the 
early part of the week were light but 
ample to take care of demand. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled firmer during 
the week ending Feb. 7, states the 
Weekly Hay Market Review of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Receipts fell 
off on account of lower prices, together 
with bad roads in some sections, but the 
demand was slack as buyer’s needs had 
been largely supplied by the recent heavy 
run. Good hay was scarce and sold 
readily, but the liberal offerings of ordi- 
nary and low grades of hay were slow 
sale even at wide discounts. 

The relatively lower level of timothy 
prices as compared with last year sug- 
gests that the production of market hay 
should be more closely adjusted to the 
decreasing demand. Dairy hay, par- 
ticularly alfalfa, has held firm and a 
general survey of the situation indi- 
cates that production might be in- 
creased profitably where the local sup- 
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502 Corn 
Exchange 
Minneapolis 
Mina. 


ORTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 


Write for 
Quotations 


HAY Shippers 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


ply is not equal to the domestic con- 
sumption. Freight rates bulk large in 
the marketing of hay and the tendency 
is toward a greater degree of self-suffi- 
ciency in forage production as_ evi- 
denced by an increasing acreage of tame 
hay in many of the Southern states 
and by a greater acreage of alfalfa in 
the North Central states. It is obvious 
that unless total production is to be 
increased this increase in consuming 
territory must be balanced by a de- 
crease in the surplus producing sections. 
High freight rates may make it inad- 
visable to produce for more than local 
needs interiors remote from market. 

The timothy market was firmer. The 
Boston market continued dull but light 
receipts caused higher prices at New 
York and the accumulations at Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh were reduced. 
Light receipts met only a fair demand 
at Chicago and the shipping trade was 
less active at Kansas City, but good tim- 
othy sold readily at St. Louis and Min- 
neapolis. 

Alfalfa was practically unchanged at 
Omaha and good alfalfa held steady at 
Kansas City, but receipts at this mar- 
ket were generally in bad condition and 
wet and damaged alfalfa was not 
wanted, even at heavy discounts, the 
shipping demand from the Southeast 
was Slack and alfalfa was weaker at 
Memphis and Atlanta. California mar- 
kets held steady to firm with a good 
demand for hay. 

Prairie held steady with a fair de- 
mand at Chicago and Kansas City. The 
Minneapolis and St. Paul market was 
firm with light receipts while the de- 
mand was more active at Omaha. 


HAY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Feb. 7.—Condition of the Milwaukee hay 
market continued unchanged during the 
past week with little movement and slight 
demand. Current quotations are: No. 1 
timothy, $15@16; No. 2 timothy, $13@14; 
No. 1 mixed, $14@14.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$12@13; sample hay, $7@9; marsh feeding, 
$11; packing, $10; rye straw, $10@10.50; oat 
straw, $10@10.50. 

CINCINNATI, 


Feb. 9.—The inrush of large quantities 
of hay the past two weeks when receipts 
totaled nearly 500 cars gave way to mate- 
rially smaller arrivals this week, and in 
consequence a_ steadier market prevailed 
with slightly firmer prices for the best 
offerings. The demand, though, was only 
moderately active aS many buyers were 
amply supplied from the recent accumula- 
tion, but good hay of all descriptions were 
readily picked up at a slight advance. Tim- 
othy sold best, but good light mixed and 
choice cars of clover easily commanded a 
premium. Poor stuff and especially cars 
containing grassy hay were neglected or 
sold only at a heavy discount. Timothy— 
No. 1, .$18@18.50; No. 2, $16@17; No. 3, $18 
@14; threshed, $10@12; no grade, $10@12. 
No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $15.50@16.50. No. 
1 light clover mixed, $16@17. Clover mixe 
—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $183@14; no gradé, 
$10@12. Clover—No. 1, $16@16.50; No. 2 
$13@14; no grade, $10@12. Second cutti 
alfalfa—No. 1, $24@26; No. 2, $20@22. Fir 
cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $14 
@16. Sound sample grassy hay, $12@14. 
Straw—Wheat, $10@11; oats, $9.50@10; rye, 
$12@13. ” 

TOLEDO. H 


Feb. 9.—Hay demand in this market is 
slightly better with dealers from outside 
becoming more interested. Stocks are 
large, but could easily be reduced with an 
active trade. Prices remain firm and in- 
quiries more numerous. Reeeipts light. 
Colder weather may have a _ stimulatin 
effect marketwise. Prices the past we 
were as follows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 
2 timothy, $12; No. 1 light clover mix 
$18; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $12; No. 
clear clover, $12; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, 
$16; No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $22; No. 
1 sound dry wheat straw, $9; No. 1 sound 
dry oats straw, $9.50, f. o. b. Toledo. 


DULUTH. 


Feb. 7.—There were no developments in 
the hay trade on this market during the 
last week. Buyers were in the market 
more freely as a result of logging opera= 
tions being active over the territory and 
feeders needing supplies. Prices are firm 
and unchanged per ton. as follows: Tim=- 
othy—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2. $15. Mixed 
timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12. Prairie= 
No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 8, $12. Midi 


‘ 


as 
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—No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw—Rye, $9; $22.50@24; No. 1, $20.50@22; standard, $16 
oat, $8.50. @20; No. '2, $14@19.50; No. 3, BUG 13.50, MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
BALTIMORE. Prairie—No. 1, $11@12; No. 2, $9.50@ Following were receipts and ship- | WHOLESALE HAY. ALFALFA and STRAW 


Feb. 7.—The local hay market is steady 
on the better descriptions of timothy and 
choice light clover mixed hay, of which 
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10.50; No. 3, $7.50@9; packing, $6@7. 
Timothy—No. 1, $16@17; standard, $15@ 
15.50; No. 2, $13.50@14.50; No. 3, $12@13. 


$16@16.50; No. 1, 


ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 7, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 


descriptions there is no over-supply on Clover mixed—Light, ) : : 
spot. Demand fair at quoted prices for $14,50@15.50; No. 2, $12@14. 2 1924, herr with the corresponding 
top grades. Low grade and inferior hay Clover—No. 1, $15@17; No. 2, $11@14.50. time in : 

still slow to find favor even at its relative Straw—Wheat, $7@7.50. ; For Since Oct. Same time 
value. Straw of all sorts is firm under MEMPHIS. Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 


light spot stocks and continued small re- 


Feb. 7.—Receipts for the week were 78 


Cut meats, 
1b 7,174,000 99,657,000 41,283,000 


(211) 27 


Consignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Rete 
i 2 OMAHA, NEBRASKA fe e 


American 


ceipts. We quote: Timothy—No. 2, $20.50 cee F , et AAG ae 
@21.50; No, 3, $17@19.. Light clover’ mixed Bored Ree uted Pardes Ig..5.18,038,000 111,699,000" 69,408,000 e 
—No. 1, $19.50@20. Clover mixed—No. 1, demand continuing restricted resulted in Shipped— 7 
$19@19.50; No. 2, $17@18. Straw—No. 1 22 ae Og market, especially for the eet Cut meats, a eC 1es 
straight rye, $18@19; No. i wheat, $16@17; ®tades. Prices are more or less nomina ADS. sic 16,191,000 240,286,000 261,186,000 

; : ’ and distressed offerings plentiful and of- Yard, lis.... 7,803,000 153/556,000 176,968,000 


No. 1 oat, $16@17. 
NEW YORK. 


Feb. 5.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


fered at concessions. Quote: Timothy, 
one, $22; standard, $21; two, $19@20. Al- 
falfa, choice, $30; one, $28; standard, $25.50; 
two, $19@20. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


oe 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 

emns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


ay Straw. .. at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
A c Feb. 7.—Baled hay and straw were in Ss ‘ 
ae A Wace tons...... an Ef prot supply and firm under a fair oe: sons, follow: OTHER USES 
Ee eye en nit P ra ma » wi ‘ i i - i — SG p. ). h : ; 
Receipts from Sept. 1....... Bo Ragiens07! | hirea Gommanding rac premiucneeeenMeta back week. ck. oeoo7d Gu89s “BOTS For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
As a result of a considerable reduction tions. Straw is scarce and firm, with de- Preceding week...280,122 56,128 66,834 Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
in receipts, due in a measure to the se- mand cleaning all offerings of choice stock. Last, Vearins. eres. 240,786 57,284 64,781 Staves. 
vere up-state snow storms, prices have ad- Hay (Federal grades): Timothy—No. 1, Shipments— No other form of wire has to stand more 
yanced and today are held firmly from $1@ nominal; No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $17@19: Past week.....:.. 85,348 21,521 28,642 strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
2 per ton over one week ago. ? sample, $10@12. Light clover mixed—No. Preceding week... 98,529 19,935 21,740 made in the highest perfection possible. 
At 33rd street, Manhattan, prices ad- 1, $20@21; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, $12@14. MAS Year gn qelrecies 81,254 19,981 15,488 American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
vanced early to the present quotation lev- Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. a Sas Le for which they are intended. 
els and are held firmly at the close. 2, $14@15. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, $16 CASH PRICES OF SHORT RIB md 
At Brooklyn the advance did not take @17. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $19.50@20. SIDES ; nbs descriptive catalog sent free 
U or the asking. 


place until about the middle of the week, 
when trading resumed sharply, accordingly 
hardening prices and gradually improving 
values so that at the close the range of 
' values was slightly under Manhattan. Dur- 
ing the fore part of the week, under ex- 


Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $16.50@17; No. 
2 straight rye, $15@16; wheat, $16.50@17; 
oat, $16.50@17. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Feb. 7.—Trade in hay was rather quiet 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of short rib sides at Chi- 
cago for a series of years (fractional 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


tremely light call, concessions were made @uring the week, requirements of most 1%¢ omitted): 
in instances of earlier arrivals to check Gealers being temporarily supplied, and 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
heavy car demurrage and storage charges. timothy hay especially was in moderate jay, 44.50 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.2% 21.26 

Stocks on hand at all points are now (@emand; the prairie varieties move more "15.65 10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25. 
considerably reduced, with the situation greedy: ara oe pe Aad Web. ac 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 
more favorable to the receivers. Nahe bid Shea rome ne FAS NOLS ONE Ll ene Caeccn ai 9.75 11.50 12.50 12.25 19.50 2 ° 

Rye straw in light supply and a limitea Varieties. Mar 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50 17.25 ¢ Elevator Siding 
demand with prices nominal Timothy—No. 1, $18; No. 2, $16.50. ..-. 10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 5 : 

Federal grade quotations for large bales .,Mixed, different grasses—No. 1, $16.50; Apr (11) 9/62 9.12 11.50 8.25 17.00 : F d Wi 
Mew eTimothy—No. 1, $26@21; No. 2, No.2, $1500 0 0 10.12 10.75 13.00 11.00 19:00 28° ence an ire 
$24@25; No. 3, $21@22. Light clover mixed Clover mixed—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12.50. May 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 : A 
—No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $21@22; No, 3, $18  Upland—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $13. 10.12 10.00 13.50 10.50 19.00 Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
@19. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $21@22; Midland—No. 1, $13; No, 2, $11. UTE eee 9.87 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 : 

No. 2, $18@19. Heavy clover mixed—No, Packing hay, $8 00 200 0 Sit 10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 : Prices 

1, $20@22. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $24@ Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8.50; wheat, $8. Tul ya eee 10.00 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 27 : 

25; No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $18@19. Heavy Alfalfa—No. 1, $238; No. 2, $19. 2. 9.87 12.75 11.50 18.00 Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 

grass mixed—No. 1, $18@19. PORTLAND, ORE. Aug. {7-30 11.30 122 14-00 2 Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
CHICAGO. Feb. 5.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portland: 9.75 9.50 11. ae length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 

Feb. 7.—With ample receipts and warm- Alfalfa, $19.50@20 ton; valley timothy, $19 Sept. Ooe 2 O0 1028 igns FI : Sheets, Composition Rosfa 
er weather, the demand, especially for the 20; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; Oct aan ra See ry se ert P g- 
poorer grades of hay, is very light, while Clover, $16.50@17.50; oat, $19@20; oat and Oct. 0.75 12.25 8.00 1 ae . | - Sh & Hdw. C 
feceipts of straw ‘continue somewhat ox. Vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; ‘straw, $7.50@8. O:1b 48.255 8.00 T0001 Nichols Wire, Sheet w. Co. 
cessive. Timothy—No. 1, $20@21; No. 2, OMAHA. 0.75 12.00 7.75 16.75 KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOT1, KANS. 
$16@18; No. 3, $13@14. Timothy and clover —_ Feb. 6.—Prairie hay receipts light. De- Dec 9.00 10.00 7.00 10.25 DAVENPORT, IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
light mixed—No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, $15@16; mand light. Prices ‘steady. Care should 0.37 12.00 8.50 14.50 JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
No. 3, $12@13; heavy mixed—No. 1, $17@ be taken to keep snow and ice out of bales Year 8.25 7.25 5.50 10.25 ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
19; No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $11@13._ Timothy when baling. Alfalfa hay receipts fair. 1.62 15.50 12.75 20.00 
and grass, light mixed—No. 1, $18@19; No. Arrivals mostly fair and poor grades. Ship- Aver 9.90 10.90 10.02 16.80 ¢ 


2, $15@16; No. 3, $12@13; heavy mixed— 
No. 1, $15@17; No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $11@ 
12. Clover—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $14@15; 
No. 3, $11@13. Clover grass mixed—No. 1, 
$17@19; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $12@13. Al- 
falfa, $12@22. Prairie, Ill., Ind., Wis., feed- 
ing, $12@13. Packing, $10@12. Straw— 


ping demand light. Considerable alfalfa 
showing baled with snow and ice, causing 
trouble in this warm weather, and will not 
sell except at heavy discount. Prices 
steady. Prices below are for carload lots: 

Upland prairie—No. 1, $11.50@12; No. 2, 
$9@10.50; No. 8, $7.50@8.50. Midland prairie 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS. 


Monthly average prices-of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term 


of years indicated, collated by THe Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN 


Reporter from the 


Rye, $10@11; oat, $8@9; wheat, $7.50@8.50. No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $8.50@9.50; No. 38, Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 
PITTSBURGH. $6.50@7.50. Lowland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
Feb. 9.—Hay receipts have fallen off the @9:50; No. 2, $6.50@7.50. Alfalfa—Choice, 4925., $10.40 $..... $..... Sacre a ce Shee Sees: Cr rae cas ea ae ieee Se ate 
last few days; the demand, however, is for %!9@20; No. 1, $17.50@18.50; standard, $14 994°. ° 7:10 7.10 7.35 7.40 7135 7.05 (7.75 «9.30 «9.50 9.95 8.959.385 8.20 
the best timothy and greenly cured’ clover @17; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $11@12. 1993.) 8.35 8.05 820 8.10 7.50 6.90 7.00 7.60 8.30 7.45 6.90 6.95 7.55 
mixed hay only. The lower grades, espe- Sttaw—Oat, $7.50@8.50; wheat, $7@7.50. 1922.. 7.90 9.85 10.45 10.85 10.50 10.40 9.80 8.55 8.70 8.85 8.10 8.20 9.20 
cially the clovers, are still extremely dull ST. LOUIS, MO. 1921. 9.40 9.85 9.90 8.50 8.35 8.20 9:75 9.386 7.60 7.70 7.05 6.90 8.66 
and prices very’ unsatisfact quota - ; : 1920;. 15.00 14.55 14.95 14.90 14.30 14.70 14.85 14.75 15.90 14.05 12.20 9.55 14.15 
tions: Timothy-—No. 1, §20@200; Stand. pe erste een ee wals of hay continue to y9i9°. 47°60 17:65 19.10 20-40 20.60 20-40 21:85 20.00 17:45 1435 14.20 1360 17.85 
Heh eee eb HONE Reo Gly Bien connie Go Weal anh over: eS HO) HUE HEAD GTae eae deed “Hae HRS ap Hee ae He ie 
Be nixed Sismixed, $17,.80@18. No. 1 stocked, especially on medium and low 182%. 7.20 8.20 9.65 9.75 9.85 9.70 9.80 10.30 10.70 9.80 9.60 9.95 9.60 
No. 1. Sian 5h ote 5°. 4, Clower mixed— grades, ‘under a limited demand. 1915.. 6.90 6.80 6.75 7.30 7.60 7.60 7.75 6.90 7.25 7.90 6.65 6.40 7.10 
No. 1, $18@18.50; Ng. 2, $13@1§. Clover— ~ Clover — Choice qualities selling fairly 1914: 8.30 8.60 8.70 8.65 8.45 8.20 8.70 9.00 8.85 7.65 7.50 7.10 8.30 
Be a ee bon No. 2, $12@15, well; medium and lower grades almost im— 4913°. 7145 8.15 8.90 9.05 8.55 8.65 9.05 8.35 830 820 7.75 7.70 8.85 
Sra. Receipts of straw continue liberal possible to place. 1912: 6.25 6.20 7.10 7.80 7.65 7.50 7.65 825 8.45 875 7.75 7.40 7.65 


and the market shows no improvement. 
The larger part of the arrivals ‘onsists 
of oats straw and the demand for, wheat 


straw is slightly better than for oats %traw. 
Quotations: Wheat straw—No,,s 

12.50; No. 2. $11.50@12. Oat straw—No™, 
$11.50@12; No. 2, $11@11.50. Rye straw— 
|/No. 1, $13@13.50; No. 2, $12@12.50. ° 


KANSAS CITY. 


Alfalfa—Arrivals heavy; choice qualities 
selling fairly well; medium and low grades 
exceedingly slow and dull. 

Prairie—Choice qualities in fair demand; 
other grades neglected and difficult to sell. 

Straw—Steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard timothy, 
$19@20; No. 2 timothy, $16@18; No. 3 and 
sample, $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $18@ 


*Highest month’s average ‘on record. 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS IN CHICAGO. 


Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for 
the terms of years indicated, collated by Tur Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


heayywGhicago Daily.Drovers’ Journal reports: 


: ; ‘ 9; No 2 clover mixed, $15@17; 
__ Feb. 7.—Reductions in offerings of all Sea $15@18; No. 1 meray shy No. 2 Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
varieties of hay except prairie sent the Gover, $14@16; threshed hay, $12@i4; 1925 ..$11.25 $..... Sa SP ie SAN (iis se et Meouc bdene Lopmole Roem beens Boctcat Iara 
There orcipts down to 703 cars this week. Choice alfalfa, $26@28; No. 1 alfalfa, $83@ 1924 :.. 7.65 7.50 7.75 7.10 7.75 7.85 11.15 10.65 10.75 11.85 10.25 11.00 “11.85 
There were 853 cars a week ago and 655 a 25; standard alfalfa, $20@22; No. 2 alfalfa, 1923 ... 9.00 8.85 85 8.75 8.40 7.75 8.10 9.70 9.75 855 7.70 7.40 9.75 
year ago. $17@19; No. 1 prairie, $15@16; No. 2 prai- 1922 . 9.50 11.80 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.15 11.00 10.70 10.45 8.75 8.70 11.50 
| The arrivals of alfalfa were 511 cars, or rie, $13@14; rye straw, $9@10; wheat 1921 -10.85 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 8.85 11.75 11.85 9.65 9.00 8.00 8.25 11.75 
/181 less than for the preceding week. While straw. $8 50@9.50 , 1920 16.00 15.65 16.35 16.75 15.65 16.60 16.65 16.40 18.25 16.25 14.50 10.80 18.25 
wee ec fale hect pe pre e pated - iz Tae a 1919 -18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 ae 21.60 an o338 anon ares aes et eed 
z Ply, showing big iscounts anc 1918 -16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18. 17.35 19. 4 . : : : . 
selling very slow, the upper grades and EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 1917 ...12.00 13.55 15.55 16.50 16.65 16.17 16.30 20.00 19.70 19.65 18.10 17.75 20.06 
those suitable for dairy use exhibited et ae 1916 - 8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.35 10.15 10.25 11.55 11.60 10.55 10.35 10.80 11.60 
ee ness. On tt Sea oh Brice Reese The past week’s clearance of hog 1915 ee oa es ae Sry as ge oe on oe ane ae 
vere unchanged. ealers believe liberal , i ‘ 1914. 0.88: X I H r ‘ , Ri . : : : : 
‘stocks remain in farmers’ hands. An ef- Products compared with previous week 1973 7:80 8.70 9.62 9.70 885 9.00 9.62 9.40 9.65 910 830 815 9.70 
fort is being made in Kansas to increase and last year: 1912 6.70 6.57 7.95 8.20 8.05 7.80 850 9.00 9.27 9.42 8.30 7.85 9.42 
ye ee peices in re last few years Feb. 7, eee 31, Feb. 9, 
i en below normal. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
_ An improved shipping demand helped to Pork, bbls.... 945 170 1,790 MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 
ere re of “ool offerings of prairie. Pork, Ibs. ‘ seg aon tg gee on Per oe a t th 
pts increased 45 cars, to a total of 133. Meat, Ilbs..... iy ,000 15,888,000 17,447,000 Monthly average prices of beef cattle at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for e 
No. 1 advanced 50c early in the weel d otal meat....17,239,550 15,920,300 17,787,10 y : eae : 
held the gain. No. 2 was a trifle cheer. Tord wis eesss 21,263,000 13,727,000 27'644°000 term of years indicated, collated by THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 
but other grades, including damp bales and Total products38,502,550 29,647,300 45.331.100 the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 
hai stuff, moved poorly and were no Ne os ae Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
gher. CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 19255 5 9.00 Saks ipte ial. Sit Dee ae heater ets Br SATN a h 
ee, epothy the. lost copspeuous. me oe 1924.... 9.45 9.80 9.55 9.95 9.65 9.35 9.45 9.60 9.70 10.30 9.75 9.26 2.60 
oF tame hay other than alfalfa F ws ve ; 85 = 8.8 9.00 9.50 10.00 9.65 10.65 10.20 Hl 9.7 i : 
Were 59 cars, or 14 less than a week ago. The following table exhibits the quan- {953°""- 792 F4s 800 795 830 895 Seo 965 10.20 1066 985 9:20 9.00 
Trade was dull on all Kinds. Price reces- tities of bonded grain in the United 41921 8.70 8.20 9.05 8.15 8.25 8.00 8.10 8.50 8.00 810 7.40 6.95 8.2 
sions were general. Timothy sold 50c low- States reported last week compared with 1920.. 13.95 13.05 13.10 12.30 12.25 14.95 15.00 14.85 15.05 14.20 12.00 10.10 13.30 
er, clover mixed lost 50c and pure clover ; F 1919.... 15.80 15.95 16.05 15.85 15.00 13.55 15.60 16.45 15.50 16.15 15.10 14.35 15.50 
dropped $1. previous week and one year ago: 1918.... 12.10 12.00 12.60 14.70 15.40 15.85 16.05 15.75 16.00 14.80 15.05 14.90 14.65 
Only 4 cars of straw were offered. There Feb.7, Jan.31, WFeb.9, 1917.... 10.15 10.50 11.25 11.75 11.90 12.15 12.35 12.70 18.10 11.70 11.10 11.40 11.60 
was no urgency in the demand and prices 1925. 1925. 1924. 1916.. 8.35 835 8.75 9.10 9.50 9.85 9.25 9.45 9.40 9.75 10.15 10.00 9.50 
were unchanged to 50c down. Wheat ..seen 15,403,000 16,468,000 21,900,000 1915.. 8.05 7.50 7.65 7.70 8.35 8.80 920 9.05 895 880 870 835 8.40 
Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as Oats ......... 798.000 872.000 1,483,000 1914. 8.45 8.30 8.35 8.50 8.40 8.60 8.80 9.10 9.85 9.05 8.60 835 8.65 
follows per ton, f. 0. b. Kansas City: Rye fo eee 1,340,000 1,368,000 °....... 1913.. 7.80 8.25 830 815 800 815 825 830 850 840 825 820 8.25 
Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24.50@26; ‘choice, Barley ....... 1,188,000 1,396,000 169,000 1912 6.85 6.60 7.20 7.65 7.95 8.00 7.90 8.50 9.15 7.90 810 7.85 7.76 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk.229,000 1,008,000 293,000 1,530,000 
Prv. wk. 1,023,000 251,000 1,505,000 
1924 927,000 240,000 1,382,000 
1928 ....218, 862,000 229,000 1,304,000 
1922 215,000 690,000 229,000 1,134,000 


Gombined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date and corresponding 
period in under-mentioned years, as com- 
piled by the Chicago Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.... 1,341,000 5,754,000 1,399,000 8,494,000 
1924.... 1,420,000 5,951,000 1,554,000 8,925,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 9.—The provision trade 
is in an unsatisfactory condition. Hog 
supplies are large and prices are higher 
in proportion than the cured product. 
One of the local packers says that there 
is a loss of 90c a hundred pounds in 
hogs and the yield is 1 to 2 per cent less 
than November, and 2 to 3 per cent be- 
low last year. Pork loins are selling 
relatively low with the demand not as 
heavy as it should be, packers are mak- 
ing lard at a good rate and stocks at 
western points on February 1 were 
67,181,000 lbs., compared with 31,539,000 
lbs. a month previous, and 21,088,000 
lbs. last year. This excess of about 
46,000,000 lbs. of lard as compared with 
a year ago is bothering packers more 
than it is the speculators who are buy- 
ing it. Dry salted meat stocks last 
month increased nearly 9,000,000 Ibs. 
but were 12,000,000 lbs. less than last 
year, and were 48,023,000 lbs. against 
60,453,000 lbs. last year. Pickled meat 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


stocks were 212,414,000 Ibs. against 185,- 
055,000 Ibs. the previous month and 
208,549,000 lbs. last year. Total stocks 
of all meats increased 39,726,000 Ibs. 
for the month, against 27,582,000 Ibs. 
last year. Total stocks are 289,341,000 
lbs., against 302,253,000 lbs. last year. 
Speculative buying was good on all 
breaks with packers and profit takers 
the principal sellers. Prices moved with- 
in a moderate range and lard closed un- 
changed to 2%c higher with short ribs 
up 30c and barley 15c. Prices for the 
week follow: 
m——Close—_, 


Feb.7,Jan.31,Feb.9, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Feb. "one Sadar Po Reig P seve be, (Deine Sie. 
JAN. PINS ee O90 PSL OwsOs ceri. ASP 
Pre. rng.. 17.10 . 15.07%. mee 
May arse. 16.55 16.10 16.35 16.35 11.20 
Jan. TRE ee LGDOe D800) fas sice Pick OO 
Pre. rng.. 17.274613.70 ... seek DOMES pate 
July fees 16.90 16.45 16.70 16.70 11.37 
JAN; PNG Sd 110 hye) 6200 aie ve cies eee 
Pres 20s oie An atten, severe omnes tele ls 
Sept; .:.. 17.15 16.72 17.00 16.97 
Jan. rng.. 17.95 16.45 rrr, koi acc S 
Pre. THE. 2518100 L725» ae eet erare se Teele 
Short Ribs— 
Pepe ccc are Te Agate 
Jan. rng.. 15.90 14.60 Wisk oes 
Pre. rng... 16:50) Vie saecc Se wae Sone 
Misiyamte sic 16.12) Vb.67" 15: pi 15.67 9.62 
Jan. rng.. 16.00 14.87%. a Yeaeg aetais te 
Pre:, Tne. > 16:75: 12-10) |. eeu ee eee es 
D. S. Bellies— 
Webs Wicwies Ror SN = 
Jan? YE. etd, ko. SOL Bee; 
Pre. rng.. 15.75 12.07%.. 5 Mates Wee 
WERE AGouo 17.92 17.65 17. 90 17.75 
Jan. rng.. 17.80 16. aR Seats tee vies 
Pre. rng.. 16.95 13.6 BSNS cans 
DUES ae 18.05 i787 18.00 17.85 10.47 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 


Drovers’ Journal: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. ee 


Past week. .$ 9.25 $10.60 $ 8.75 -20 
Previous week. 9.35 10.60 9.10 18.20 
1924. Foystits Sec iere 9.25 7.15 7.95 14.15 
1923 2a een 9.00 8.10 7.75 14.00 
1922 o-etreee es. 7.15 9.50 7.40 13.85 
1921-St epee ites 8.00 9.05 4.25 9.10 
1920). eter 13.35 14.80 13.60 20.20 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.35 $ 9.70. $ 8.20 $14.25 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Feb. 9, 1925, as reported to Tur Price CurreNT-GRAIN ReEporTeR by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E.ST. LOUIS, 11:00 A. M. 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M ST. PAUL, 
DOP srtitictos ae aren die weraeterere es, $11.80 $11.05 $10.90 $11.25 $10.75 

BULK ‘OF SALES: 5..). sc< ces eers 10.70-11.15  10.45-10.95 10.25-10.75 10.75-11.15  10.00-10.60 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 10.75-11.30 10.75-11.05 10.50-10.90 11.10-11.25 10.50-10.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch.  10.40-11.20 10.60-11.00 10.35-10.85 11.00-11.25  10.35-10.75 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 9.85-11.00 9.75-10.90  9.00-10.65 10.15-11.10  10.00-10.60 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 9.25-10.65 8.75-10.55 8.75-10.35  9.00-10.70 9.50-10.35 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.25-10.60 10.25-10.50 10.10-10.30 10.00-10.25 10.00-10.25 
Packing hogs, rough............ 9.75-10.25 10.00-10.25 9.90-10.10  9.60-10.00 9.75-10.00 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

Med Heh jisaiers sce sesece heels 8.00- 9.50 7.75- 9.75 7.75- 9.60 8.50- 9.75 8.75- 9.50 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

(og ETO SAIS E me EUGRCOADOCe Do. 62a See aan 7.50- 8.75 7.25- 8.25 7.50- 9.25 8.25- 9.25 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (nigs excl.) 10,.83-231 lb. 10.63-228 Ib. 10.43-209 lb. 10.77-220 Ib. ....-- As) 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

CLG) Pics -ctan ersisayelorerothaiaretectemicce 10.6 2 Ib. 10.50-231 Ib. 10.43-220 Ib. 10.81-223 Ib... A 

Blaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 10.40-13.00  9.90-13.00  9.75-12.85 10.25-18.00 ......... 

Go0d ...ccccesecverccccnvccace 9.25-12.00 8.75-11.60 8.75-11.40 9.25-11.75 8.75-10.50 

tate nis jeloleiaae tars sistarate ereeeveiate 7.85- 9.75 7.10-10.00 7.00- 9.75 7.25- 9.25 aoe 9.00 

OMIM are cinieis'y stele urs cae pieeiereyeis .75- 7.35 5.35- 7.10 5.00- 7.00 5.25- 7.25 -T5- 6.75 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): : * 

Choice and prime............. -13.00 11.60-13.00 11.50-13.00 12.00-13.00 ......... 

Good ..... 2.00 10.00-11.60 10.00-11.50 10.15-12.00 9.25-11.50 

Medium . 9.75 7.10-10.00  7.00-10.00 7.00-10.15 6.75- 9.25 

Pega re ‘e 7.25 5.25- 7.10 5.00- 7.00 5.00- 7.25 4.50- 6.75 

nd .cutteriwnniecncacsee = Bad 3.50- 3.25 3.50- 5.0 .50- 5. .25- 4. 
LT, YEARLING STEERS AND : ss ee ce ae ec nrg 

HEIFERS: 
nce (800 lbs. down)...... 9.50-12.50 9.25-12.25 9.25-12.15 9.50-12.00 8.50-11.25 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)........ 7.50-10.75 6.90-10.50  6.85-10.50 6.50- 9.00 6.50- 9.50 
oom med. (alt wee) .<ictad ees 5.75- 7.50 3.85- 6.80 3.85- 6.85  3.50- 6.00 3.25- 6.50 

Good and choice............... 5.35- 7.25 5.25- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 6.00- 7.50 5.00- 6.50 

Common and medium.......... .00- 5.35 3.90- 5.25 3.75- 5.00. . 4.25- 6.00 3.50- 5.00: 
eee and Scutter.c:\. sian 2.75- 4.00 2.35- 3.90 2.25- 3.75 2.15- 4.25 2.50- 3.50 

Pap row eee excl cas 5.00- 6.00 4.75- 5.50 4.50- 5.25 5.00- 6.00 4.75- 6.25 

.-me ean.-bologna) ..... 3.50- 5. 2.75- 5 2.75- 4.5 2.75- - 
CALY un, gna) 3.50- 5.10 75- 4.75 75- 4.50 .T5- 5.00 3.25- 4.75 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... -11.00 8.00-10.75 7.00-11.75 6.50-10.50 

Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 7. 4.25- 8.00 4.00- 7.00 3.00- 6.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 lIbs.)........ 0. 5.50-10.50  6.50-11.50 4.00- 9.50 

on: a thet up Sukeste ee af 4.50- 8.00 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 

WUD) stirisoe ee - 5. 3.25- 5.25 .00- 4, -00- 4, 

Feeder and Stocker Catile and o1 ae oe as 4 

Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. up). 5.50- 8.15 4.75- 8.10 4.65- 8.50 5.50- 7.50 5.00- 7.50 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.00- 7.75 4.50- 8.10 4.50- 8.50 5.00- 7.25 4.75- 7.00 
Steers, inferior (all Wis.)0 2 te5 4.25- 5.00 3.75- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 3.50- 5.00 3.50- 4.50 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 8.25- 5.25 3.00- 6.10 2.75- 5.25 3.25- 5.00 2.25- 4.25 
Calves, common to choice.......,. 0 0 seeeeeeee 3.50- 8.25. 8.50- 7.50 ..s502.0. 3.50- 6.00 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on full-wooled basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. Eg 13.25-18.00 15.00-17.65 15.00-17.65 15.50-18.00 14.50-17.25 
13,.25-15.25 12.50-15.00 13.00-15.00 13.00-15.50 12.00-14.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 13.00-16.00 12.50-15.00 13.00-15.25 12.00-15.50  12.00-15.00 
7.75-11.25 8.75-11.75 8.50-12.00 8.00-11.50 
6.25- 9.85 6.00- 9.75 6.00-10.25 5.50- 9.75 
8.00- 6.25 2.25- 6.00 3.00- 6.00 2.25- 5.50 

ACO OC IBi257.40,> Sa.n.chs cee 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REpoRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 


vious year: 


To To 
Feb. 7, Feb. 9, 
1925. 1924. 

CDI CALO. a. a lotaieisateieleiaste nts 3,215,500 3,212,200 
eansas eCity sce. «cles 898,900 1,008,800 
Omaha 1,016,900 922,700 
Si LO Us chatter xe 1,055,000 1,048,600 
South St. Joseph 676,000 599,700 
MMdianapolis. 6.5.0 creer 684,300 701,000 
MilwWaukeEG) i .cu-aamene oterem 242,700 248,300 
Cudahy  .5%.+.senseenG me 321,600 392,100 
GCipcinnat! fice 273,200 269,300 
OtLtUIM Wj cc 2 os cena 309,000 308,200 
Gedar Rapids: jcc. te. 276,600 290,300 
Sioux City aai..-c2-eeeee 782,600 532,200 
St Panlsis.ae. eee 1,289,700 1,141,700 
Cleveland) oF sence euee 94,300 18,600 
Louisville © oe. pists eectens 93,800 124,200 
Wichita ieee. cee cee tesere 206,400 240,600 
Detroit. iia estes 410,200 420,500 
Nebraska, City 27.an.c6 103,000 105,600 
Bort Worthcnectiesteeter 112,100 117,500 
Oklahoma Cityaeascscee 103,100 110,300 
Above and all others.15,137,000 14,833,000 
For the week.......... 962,000 ,008 
Previous week......... 964,000 959, 000 


Weights are Feported as follows: 204, 219, 
217, 228, 212, 228, 219, 214, 216. 


— 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations of meats as of Feb. 9: 

Mess pork 
Lard, round lots 
Short ribs?.ee ees. ae 
D..S. belliesiegessancemsmclaeateemie eee 

Green meats. : 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 17%@17% 17 @18 


Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 175,@17% 17 @18 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 17% @18 ROIS 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...... a ea 19 @20% 
Skinned hams ....... 15 0% 14 ong 
Picnics) Viteerenee ene 10%@11 11 @11% 
Bellies: .st ono ares 19 @19% Ride 
Pork Joins “ie seeees 16. \@as.3. Gasan ie 
Butts, vase meme eye Dis vated Meeietorsl @eteiote 
Sk. shoulders ........ eR (ORS AR ore) eeeete 
Tenderloin, peace eee Adi Dies ..@. 
Dry Salted—Loose.{ Smoked—Loose 
Sh. F. Bks..12%-17 |Hams ...... 23 -23% 
Cl. Bellies...1654-18 |Sk. hams...2314-24 
Rib Bellies. .1654-17%|Picnics ..... 1614-1614 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%,- 16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.19%4-19% 
S. Cl. Sds...16%-16%4}S. Cl. Sds...201%4-20% 
Ex.S.C. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.C. Sds.1914-1914 
Plates, reg..12%-....)]Rgh. Sds....19%4-19% 
Butts mosis 114-....'Bkfst. Bac..25 -251% 


WESTERN STOCKS. 


The following table exhibits the ag- 
gregate stocks of hog products at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph 
on Feb. 1, 1925, compared with one 
month and one year previous: 


Feb. 1, hatienl Feb. 1, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
M. pork, bbls. 145 1,418 1,522 
Other pork . 29,342 21,724 35,892 
P. S. lard, 1b.48,2138,788 19,908,316 13,867,374 
Other lard ..18,967,206 11,630,960 7,220,532 
Sh. R. sides. 6,299,123 3,567,353 1,900,425 
Ex. S. sides. 1,298,208 1,101,712 673,428 
Sh. clears ... 998,682 1,081,291 1,229,055 
Ex. Sh. ribs 49,900 6,300 54,426 
Sh. backs ... 7,962,674 4,539,029 11,052,468 
D. S. shids. . 8,842,974 4,057,020 2, 887,332 
D. S. bellies.27,571,958 25,446,888 42,656,165 
S. P. hams ..85,697,001 75, 122198 83,339,282 
S.P. S. hams.55,150,525 53,951,606 54,909,869 
S. P. pienics.28,715,786 23,325,146 25,431,314 
S. P. shldrs.. 1,872,810 1,454,536 4,618 
S. P. bellies .40,977,768 31,201,244 44,101,229 
Other meats.28,904,157 24,761,734 33,250,844 


Total meats.289,341,566 249,616,057 302,253,455 


CASH PRICES OF LARD. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of contract lard at Chicago 
for a series of years (fractional 1c 


omitted): 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. 15.35 11.05 10.92 8.60 12.62 22.50 22947 
16.60 12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.45 23.77 
Heb. oi. c4 10.92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.75 22.05 
Sete 11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 
Mar 10.50 9.25 10.38 11.00 19.62 25.50 
ae ee 10.92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 28.60 
Apr 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 
EOS S 10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 
May. tn we 10.15 10.55 19.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 
oe She 10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 
June 10.17 10.65 11.25 . 9.22 20.00 33.50 
Rare 10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 35.85 
July 10.80 10.27 10.62 10.50 17.80 33.72 
oor 13.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 
AUS ce eee 13.17 10.42 11.37 i i 5 
pie /aeke 14.02 11.95 10.22 
Sept: 7200 13.15 11.82 10.05 
Sengaae 14.10 12.85 11.42 
1 Yo on Se 14.10 12.20 10.40 
aaiatete 17.15 18:10 11.55 
INOvie see 14.30 12.35 10.40 
ie 15.37 14.25 12.37 
Dee 6 2: wes 15.10 11.70 10.35 
skies 16.92 12.50 11.75 
GAL tds cee 10.15 10.25 8.60 
waveiont 16.92 14.25 12.35 
ANOT, (340k 12.68 11.45 10.86 
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MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments o! 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cente 
the week ending Feb. 7, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


ao 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 52,890 21,339 57,284 19,981 
St. Louis 21,843 7,685 16,169 5,377 
Kansas City 40,823 15,846 36,184 11,298 
Omaha 28,859 9,579 29,955 8,826 
St. Joseph 11,593 3,922 ~ 12,977 3,753 
Sioux City 16,463 6,258 14,451 8,370 
Higb. Wi pcraaes 172,471 64,629 167,020 57,605 
AN.” Sh eteenr 174,520 64,167 167,067 70,338 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth ‘16,32 8,326 15,949 2,506 
Cleveland 4,73 1,011 4,782 191 
St. Paul 24,692 3,889 17,839 3,097 
Wichita 7,688 5,60 4,847 2,401 
Indianapolis 10; 837 6,099 8,505 4,220 
Cincinnati 4,067 1,067 SB gl 802 
Louisville 3,455 1,921 2,998 1,436 
Milwaukee 12,976 620 5,000 461 
Okla. City 7,249 1,704 4,310 839 
q 
Webs if strates 92,020 25,239 67,401 15,953) 
Ogi. Ol ser 80,809 18,359 84,890 22,445 
MOVEMENT | OF HOGS. ; 


Weekly receipts Pip ox shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 7, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT 


GRAIN REPORTER: H 
Repts., Shpts., Ree Br shea 

1925. 1925. 924. 1924. 

Chicago 265,949 70,800 240,786 81, 354 
St. Louis 105,251 32,402 92,831 40,848 
Kansas City 71, 948 ~ 20,475 75,819 25,227 
Omana 1221 23,633 99,681 28,195 

St. Joseph 49,023 8,025 45,187 "60 
Indianapolis 54,828 22,452 69,891 29,627 
Cincinnati 27,076 9,009 30,280 9,977 
Louisville 6,422 672 9,761 2,899 
Sioux City 121,541 72,388 83,334 39,227 
HOD Cece 814,140 259,856 747,570 266,856 
aM se 3 cia exe 854,300 281,376 861,392 308,657 
Other Markets. \ 
Fort Worth 7,518 201 8,585 1,260 
Cleveland 23,446 7,225 22,119 3,001 
St. Paul 195,558 15,342 78,923 17,608 
Milwaukee 24,394 757 15,043 932 
Wichita 14,063 280 14,394 1,099 
Okla. Gity 8,439 1,009 4,534 153 
ET els ccshnee 183, 3,418 24,814 143,598 24,053, 
Batra. Ol o\<rs 171,937 28,267 181,880 32,223 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. : 
Weekly receipts and shipments a 
sheep at 15 Western centers the wee 
ending Feb. 7, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRE 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago . 85,221 23,702 64,781 igaa 
Kansas City 21,(37 4,742 25,581 4, 
St. Louis... 4,290 77 1,428 ao 
Omaha .... 60,368 9,757 47,608 7,343 
St. Joseph.. 23,747 2,146 25,653 Loe 
Sioux City.. 11,562 1,613 9,270 1,660 
Fort Worth 4,629 8,464 2,109 505 
St. Paul. .<- 0 3,646 583, 
Cleveland .. 4,266 907 
Cincinnati 1,093 172 
Louisville .. 43 oa 
Indianapolis 1,645 1,074 
Milwaukee... 744 35 
Wichita ... 1,561 918° 
Okla. City.. 34 
Feb. 7. . 227,220 65,112 189,462 
Jan. 31k 192,856 51,720 183,174 


PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks and provisions in Chicago, 
the close of business, Jan. 31, 1925, 
reported to the Board of Trade: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 2 Feb. 1, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
M. pork, bbls. 145 1,413 1,51 
Other pork . — 20,539 14,478 26,69) 
Lard, reg., 1b.41, 517, 105 15,739,369 7,156,088 
Other lard .. 8,228,934 4,606,373 2,489,77 
Sh. R. sides.. 5,926,218 31412/232 1,431,196 
D.S.C. bellies 8,707,410 7,153,583 15,683,642 
D.S.R. bellies 2,164,584 2,752,386 3,688,657 
S. C. sides .. Ber 88,00) 566,620 
Ex.S.C. sides. oo 4,064 268,270 


Total meats.130,008, 236 110, 673. 172 130,965 487 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served 


John Clay & Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Me, | 


Denver, Cole. | 
So. St. Paul, Minn | 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Sioux 
E. St. Louls, is fil 
ac den, U! 
ee an 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 


A Splendid Value 


for oll deny and si io ae Sah wes eee i ate tawibrscald ae theese: prices! 
Seacsiieeetes ects, ty, 7 2d Ae Bak PSG TET 
i i | a is alo. ui 5 
25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion | ips, $15-00 At A Splendid Saving 
a THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
ENGINES FOR SALE. rare sine Save money on grain sample envelopes! 


Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


For Hlevators and Flour Mills. 


All Sizes. e ; a 
ST. Be ee, CGINE COMPANY, Western Grain Dealeis ery. P&D: Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company greatest strength linked with sales-building 

DES MOINES, IOWA appearance, 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Will give someone a bargain J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS, Secretary 


in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill all WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
combined, as my wife’s health is poor, Ad- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


penon een tear INVESTHENT cout | FOR ACCURATE Sean | 
PANY, Boulder, Colo. MOISTURE TESTS Save money on grain sample envelopes 
Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases —attach this ad to your order. 
MACHINERY BARGAINS. re StLOUS H/\\ St, Louis 
WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- {PAPER CAN Missouri GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE Co. 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used : 500 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 


machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 1 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


RENEWABLE 
BO770M 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Latest Type Strong 
Scott Pneumatic Air Dump, complete. 
WINTERS DUMP CO., 240 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


i e e e 
Q Mail ing Lists Tri-State Mutual 
. Om Nea : iat 
PX. Will help you increase sales | Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
NNR Sond for, FREE catalog lying counts LUVERNE, MINN. 


" t ti tom- = 
i % . Faas RAR ete ee The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. 


ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 


uals, Professions, Business Concerns. Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 
99% Guaranteed 5 ¢ h tion. Write the Secretary for rates, etc. 
O by refund of cae E. A. Brown, Pres. E. H. Moreland, Secy. 
W. J. Shanard, Vice-Pres. . Z. Sharp, Treas. 


SEEDS—Six best varieties championship 
strain corn. Everything in soy beans, grass 
and field seeds. Low price. Write today. 
ee OD SEED FARM, Sacred Heart, 

inn, 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 


UTTTTTTRTUVHTVUTT TURTLE LLUAH LLU LLOCLLUGELCLELLCLE DOG ECL bed 


FAIRBANKS,MORSE&CO 


eee Rewente ae Bottom Spout ape 
when the bottom wears slip in a new one. e 
BEANS AND PEAS WANTED. guarantee on delete neers iv wear out ae Scales-Motors ec iaany: ett ana ee (final 
bottoms and the bottoms are made from a specia 4 i omitte j compari : 

EY GENS iy iS pee ae cgr gic eee ea Diesel Engines : 

d BG eroines. Subsite s ot ang cere yeeee Caewones: be little ereneaatis bones for Pum s Wheat 
use an My 208 = oms ° 

“ey es ORS 8” size and smaller cost about 37% cents. And p tant “a Seas 0% 


HURON STORAGE & BEAN CO., Port 


Huron, Mich it’s far less expensive to buy new bottoms than 
’ 


to replace entire spouts or try to patch them. 
ORDER ONE ON TRIAL — Give us the outside diameter, or 
outside rectangular measurements of your down spout, and 
length of spout wanted. We will ship you a Kewanee. Use 
it a month, six months or a year. If it’s not satisfactory to 
you return tt and we'll refund your money. 


Sewanee 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILL.=2 oct. ~4..81,897,0 64,336,0 32,620,0 54,903,0 
SHVNLUAIALVATLAIAATLTHTHINN «=OCct. 11..83,571,0 65,840,0 33,411,0 55,895,0 

Oct. 18--85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687,0 

Oct. 25..87,767,.0 67.732,0 33,563.0 54,333, 
TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. Nov. 1..895902,0 695189,0 32/278,0 56,595,0 
tee ee alee 
; Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364, 887, 
The combined aggregate wheat visible 70) 53° °96'926'0 75.000,0 35.191.0 48,741,0 


supply statistics in bus., as compiled Noy. 29.100,363/0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SAtE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-bu. 
capacity; only one competitor; good grain 


Ponca. Sy phat eee doing good 
able business; electrically equipped, in in Br ss 
: : adstreet’s: Dec. 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
BGO es cae eeeeor AG cars of 1924. US. U.s Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
shipping R. R. in Ohio, Good reacon oe Week BARROS ears Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK Middle ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S, Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
d Octyiees sch: 93,417,000 3,686,000 97,103,000 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 


Point, Ohio. 
re ee ee 


Pedy. = rhe Ot Has elevator and Kan- 
ine. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. ghee 


esses 


Nov. 1.....96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 jan 3..91.492 
Nov. _8....100/005;000 3,802,000 103,807,000 jon" 4° 'a¢’g33° 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 ‘Jan 17..82 161 

Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 ‘Jan. 24° '80°572' 

Nov. 29....105,533,000  3,464,000.108,997,000 jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46.776,0 42,280.0 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 Neb. 7...75,709, 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 ep. 14:°75'768'0 64.789,0 4759460 42/092'0 


0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
0 
0 


FOR SALE OR RENT by Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
crete elevator with Hess Diver Be cen: Dec. 27... 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

by entral—Penn.—Wabash Switching , 
Ww mine Jan. _3.....96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 ? 

rite J. M. ALLEN, Box 75, Decatur, Ill. Sane. Ceres 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 1924 ae 1922 1921 


———__ dpb, Toba 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 : 5 f 
Jane ote. 84,997,000 2,474, 471. Oct. 4.. 7,154,0 1,562,0 10,962,0 14,886,0 
PLANT FOR RENT. Jan. 21.....81,796.000 3,680,000 sdiave.o00 Oct. 111. 7820,0 1,060,0 9,738,0 17,317,0 
BPPEEEN TEC air iitch we open. Veda eet anit 80, 327, COU ates 000M Sataagoiemoct, 52 sr acute gent °3153,0 39.6600 
ated as a feed store for 40 ao Total ae bo SOT: 809, 8,806, 891, 
pony or 40 years and until Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0  8,806,0 18,891,0 
ctober 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 1924. U.S.and U.K.and Noy. 8.. 7,477;0 1,044,0 9187,0 18,705,0 
CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen. Week Canada both afloat Nov. 15.. 7,285,0  1,063,0 _9,982,0 17,938,0 
N. Y. ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall) Novy. 22.. 7/01310 1,654,0 10°758,0 17,314/0 
Oct. 25.... 43,476,000 140,579,000 75,100,000 9.. 7.563, '690,0 11,072,0 15,518, 
- Nov. 29.. 7,563,0  2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
ae Re sy ete ov. 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 6 5 
CHANCE OF L Nov. 8 58,396,000/162/203,000 179,200,000 oon aerator hy dcone ineaiis aetoeuto 
so ’ . cece > ; ri B E 9 7 5 
Fifty-barret min soy ME for right man — POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 Dec. 20. .13'774'0  G'342°0 1A 7880 21.5680 
best agricultural district in nortr pale Ap FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 Dec. 27..16.302.0 8799.0 16.760.0 23.279.0 
diana. Ample storage for grain and ft i Shows how to increase your business by Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 ee ai a Gok: 1924. 1923. 9 
Private side track on main line of wWateuh the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Railroad. Mill piiding avers? a Ne full of vital business facts and figures. Who, Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
or feed. Custom grindi 3 4y «on flour Where and how many prospects you have. Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 Jan. 10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Established flour a ee, and exchange. Over 8,000 lines of business covered, Dec. 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
towns. Located in Book ending Write for your FREE copy. 1925. , , Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
and school. G sa ches . we Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
vestigate if $000 reasons for selling. In- R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 Feb. 7...29/464'0 10,725,0 22/4750 34772/0 
thing: deal di epee Lor (a “Zood POLK BUILDING Janu 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
EEY MILs; Achioy mage? CME ASH- Sree naa es wyamDal. eltles LaseU an Jan. 24... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 ee ee ares Serena 2 
, y, Ind. Bi NEE Jan. 31.... 79,341,000° 163,817,000 71,400,000 ————— 
ee MICHIGAN BEAN VARIETIES. Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
mMILL | FOR |SALE—The ee — TOTAL AMERICAN, CANADIAN, AFLOAT AND Oats. 
Bidirunnine osabahahe te. perfect condition A special inquiry during the past BRITISH VISIBLE SUPPLY. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Sieds—the main line ox Ph a toe month brought forth the information _ 1924. Oct. _4..52,715,0 16,515,0 35,900,0 67,522,0 
making an ideal location; experienceg nt]. that 84 per cent of the total acreage of Oct. 25....215,679,000|Dec. 27....237,474.000 Oct. 11: 58/178,0 18,032/0 36,844,0 69,883,0 
Mise manager Warrcd or experienced sell- + in Michi : Nov. 1....227,611,000] 1925. Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Share part of load with cee ,interest and beans in Michigan this year was planted Nov. 8.11 1241,403,00(|Jan. _3....233,842,000 Oct. 25..64/567,0 20/127/0 35,464°0 69/9170 
who is half owner; any pint 2 Soe aaa a to small whites, 4 per cent to large Nov. 15....257,141,000|Jan. 10....229;738/000 Nov. 1..66.564,0 20:488,0 34,077.0 69,998,0 
can be bought or entire plant will * Sold. Whites, 10 per cent to red kidneys, and Nov. 22....258,931,000/Jan. 17....231,795,000 Nov. _8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Address Box 824 Enia’ OM BBO Po ner eank tears Ui 2 Nov. 29....261,637,000|/Jan. 24....230,904,000 Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nea a , a. a} soys, limas and others. Dec. 6....255,626,00U|Jan. 31....235,217,000 Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
= wa SE MMMM Mn nnn nnn Bee. ae a eet Feb. 7... .239,469,000 alo aa" eageee aacee'a aerate oe 1250 
ec. sper ; ec. ae OU: R ; 0 ,130, ,129, 
He Years of specialization in temperature control pes Dec, 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
BRB has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- Two new varieties of wheats have Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Bs A fires is at your service without cost been developed by the Dominion De- Dec. at 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
or obligation. Let our engineers help you on your partment of Agriculture. These varie- 1925. 1924, = 1923. 1922. 
problems of temperature control; we may be able t * : 72 8 20,5 y 7 
save you much trouble and expense. aia ties, known as Reward and Garnet, ee eae 46. 127880 i9'ee4'0 a1 4a6' or zai 
The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- ture very early and even ripen before Jan. 17..73,721,0 18.474,0 30,913,0 67.078,0 
cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 Marquis. Test plantings of these varie- Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
: others. See your telephone directory. (3058) ties at the experimental farm at Ottawa 700. 31. 7e bie aoe) 20.861,0 65,010.0 
= A ‘ aD. ¢...40, , ,Oel, O20, U, , 
ce HwUVMVHIHIHfH!!}}TUCIATCIA AMM ©«=©LPened before the rust season set in. Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 
material handling problems which has been acquired 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Recently Completed by 


| WEBSTERY 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Salem Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Grain Elevator Department 


17 Guilford Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


Richardson Scale Company 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY PASSAIC, N. J. 


4500-60 Cortland Street 


CHICAGO New York Chicago Memphis Houston Heights 


Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Pasadena 


Established 1844 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


f MONG the details of first importance to the 


President in the closing days of Congress, 

are bills pending on the agricultural situation 
and measures contemplating the consolidation of sev- 
eral departments of the Government. The customary 
complaint is now being heard that failure to com- 
plete the Congressional calendar can be laid at the 
door of the legislative branch and not the executive 
branch of the Government. We have always had 
a “jam” in the last few days of the session and there 
Seems to be no process known whereby relief may be 
found. It appears at this writing that an extra- 
ordinary session will be called after the closing date 
of March 4. 

In next December, a new Congress will convene, 
carrying the approval of the election, some thirteen 
months earlier. There has been some sound criticism 
of this procedure, wherein the taking of office is so 
long delayed, citing the possible forgetfulness by con- 
sressmen of the platform on which they were elected 
or the stated demand or expectations of their con- 
stituents. 


Secretary Hughes Against Radicalism. 

During a Lincoln’s birthday speech in New York, 
Secretary Hughes referred to potential dangers con- 
fronting this nation from within. He emphatically 
cautioned the exercising of care in offsetting the in- 
tentions of “turbulent spirits among us whose aim 
Seems to be to foment ill will.” 

The Secretary knows the intimate details of our 
country’s effort to assimilate imported blood; to po- 
lice radicals of the “red” type, and his urgent appeal 
should bear much fruit. Offsetting the menace of 
dissension of this character, Mr. Hughes expressed 
the belief that political despotism and corruption was 
growing less. He believes that the cultivation of 
peace with other nations must and can be. accom- 
plished. 

Threatened Government Interference “In Grain.” 

It is very apparent that the widely discussed Gov- 
ernment investigation of rising grain prices is largely 
political in its aspect. It may not be amiss to 
charge it up to the radical element of Congress who 
are unable to justify their earlier statements at the 
time grain prices were low. Such individuals lost no 
opportunity in the past three years to make political 
capital of low grain prices in soliciting farm support. 
It will be recalled that these radicals stated with the 
boldest confidence that grain prices would slump after 
the election and urged their constituents to market 
every bushel possible before the fourth of November, 
which was set up as a “day of judgment.” 

Now that the natural laws of supply and demand 
are, in the main, responsible for the recent ups and 
downs “in grain,” and in view of the fact that the 
large advance has occurred since the November 4th 
elections, not chargeable by even the farthest stretch- 
ing of the imagination to political capital, our rad- 
ical friends are playing a rather cheap game in pass- 
ing the buck to certain unknown interests with the 
accusation that the market is under manipulation. 

It is difficult to perceive where any just cause for 
investigation exists, certainly not in the misguided 
protection of the farmer whose interests have been 
most handsomely conserved in a natural manner. 
Therefore, the Department of Agriculture or the De- 


partment of Commerce, either of which is well able 


to furnish a correct explanation of the present 
economic grain situation on short order, will not be 
called upon. If, however, the consuming public and 


interests representing them prevails upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to institute an investigation 
of this character, public funds will be expended; un- 


proven accusations will be made, and nothing will be 


accomplished. 

As a matter of fact, the instability of grain prices 
in the early days of last week has so shaken public 
confidence that the market is now without the buy- 
ing support of outside interests. It is such buyers 
who are among the first to be disturbed by threatened 
Government interference. We pray for the early 
arrival of that day when the encouragement of reg- 
ularly constituted business and the avoidance of un- 


MARKET SETTLING DOWN 
jee general opinion is that the re- 


cent advances in wheat were entirely 
too rapid to be permanent and the 


break of about 20 cents was not un- 
looked for. 
Speculation from the outside was 


held to be responsible for the spectacular 
rise and the break came through heavy 
selling by this group. 

An outstanding feature of the trading 
this week was a widening of the differ- 
ence between May wheat in Chicago 
and Buenos Aires, thus opening the way 
for larger exports of American grain. 

If it is true, as reported, that nearly 
8,000,000 people in Russia are starving, 
further extensive purchases, either by 
the Soviet government or by relief agen- 
cies, must be inevitable and that, 
course, would have a marked influence 
on the export market. 

Recent liquidation has left the market 
in a much healthier condition and further 
violent changes are not looked for. 


of 


usual procedure, governmental investigation and con- 
trol, shall obtain. History has shown the folly of 
unwarranted disturbance to the established forms 
and customs of business and finance. Those who have 
endeavored to step over such laws, frequently with 
paternalistic support, have met with reverses and 
often with disaster. 


Advancing Living Costs. 

In discussing this subject of such general interest, 
we find in breadstuffs an immediate reaction in the 
bakery loaf and in sacked flour, up or down as the 
case may be, to the price of wheat. Other articles 
of necessity are not so easily traced in an endeavor 
to explain their current prices. There is very evi- 
dently in progress a notable advance in living costs 
although it is a matter°of common knowledge that 
the high prices which were pegged during the war 
have in many instances not declined at all in pro- 
portion with the much lower prices on the basic in- 
gredients from which such manufactured products 
are made. In this, lies the great trouble. 


When emergencies arise, as for instance, in coal, 
gasoline, building materials or what not, in the list of 
raw materials there is an immediate advance and 
usually a decline, when effective which is passed along 
to the consumer, but in the more complex lines there 


undeniably exists a tendency to keep up prices to 
former high levels. 

Many well posted people are inquiring why living 
costs are advancing aiong the whole line, for it is 
believed that overhead producing costs are slightly 
less than a year ago; taxes are somewhat lower, 
and the outlook for spring and summer business sug- 
gests a highly competitive state of affairs which, on 
the face of things, does not seem to warrant higher 
living costs. 

Exponents of the cooperative idea take advantage 
of this situation in pointing out that the tendency 
of wholesalers, jobbers, and other middlemen is to 
arbitrarily handle perishables in such volume that 
former high prices will be maintained. Broadly 
viewed, and no doubt particularly applying to perish- 
able goods, a codperative merchandising scheme 
whereby during periods of large production, prices 
would be reduced, seems reasonable. No one quar- 
rels with its sound features, but the difficulty is in 
securing men of sufficient ability to manage its affairs 
as big business demands. 


Bankers’ Comment. 

The Continental & Commercial Banks of Chicago, 
in one of their periodical surveys of the business sit- 
uation, find that there is a sound basis for optimism, 
saying “It is not surprising that confidence prevails.” 

There have been eight significant changes since the 
bank’s last survey, so far as general business is con- 
cerned, which are: 

1. The general level of prices is higher, due largely 
to the rise in the average price of farm products, 
which is at least in line with the price level. 

2. Money rates did not soften as is usual in Jan- 
uary. 

38. Exports of gold in December exceeded imports, 
adding evidence that the government has been re- 
versed. 

4. Reserve banks reduced their security holdings. 

5. Stock prices continued to rise. 

6. The improvement in agriculture was confirmed 
as fact. 

7. Manufacturing output increased, but not to boom 
proportions. 

8. Trade has held a high level. 


Canadian Business Gaining. 

Our friends in Canada are progressing on about 
the same basis as the business interests of the United 
States, rather accurately indicated probably in car- 
loading for the week ending Jan. 24 of 50,433, an 
increase of 4,782 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The grain market pages of the THE Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN Reporter have referred to grain and flour 
export business from Canadian ports, and so reference 
to such merchandising is only touched upon here, but 
in general the provinces are “looking up.” 

A notable bit of railroad financing, the largest Ca- 
nadian issue for sometime, was placed in New York 
recently by the Canadian National Railways, $35,- 
000,000 in bonds. It has been intimated that this 
road will require a total of $100,000,000, mainly to be 
expended for terminal facilities and partly for branch 
line construction. American capitalists are also an- 
ticipating a liberal share of the new financing in tele- 
phone, lumbering and Canadian industrial expansion 
generally. 

Nation’s Fire Loss Heavy. 

Outside the very natural interest of our trade in 
fire losses within the ranks, is the common knowl- 
edge that commercial fire losses generally have been 
discreditable. In a large part of the country, the 
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month of January was unquestionably called severe, 
inducing the heavy operation of heating plants in 
dwellings and consequent serious fire losses. 1925 
opened up in a disheartening manner to insurance 
company officials who hoped for a reduced loss ratio 
as compared with heavy losses for the past three 
years. Most of the insurance companies have 
weathered the gale through profits which were earned 
from the banking end of their business, large enough 
to offset damage claims. These banking profits were 
largely from increased security values and simply 
offset reduced values of their security lists during the 
period of deflation somewhat earlier. 

Tuer Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER again urges its 
readers to take all possible precaution in the protec- 
tion of their plants against this insidious demon, 
fire, which undermines capital account and turns 
profits into red items on the ledger. 


> OS io 


LOSS IN TRANSIT 


accurate scales and bad-order cars. A little addi- 

tional care on the part of the shipper in having 
his scales tested and in examining cars both before 
loading and before releasing will do much to elim- 
inate these two types of claims. 

Because a scale weighs correctly on the first of 
January is no sign that it will do so on the last of 
the following December. Yet there are many dealers 
who do not have regular inspections of their scales, 
regardless of the fact that every purchase and ship- 
ment may mean a material loss. 

Of the cars received in bad order at one terminal 
market in the course of one year, 2,383 of them had 
side, end, bottom, or corner leaks; 1,538 leaked at 
grain doors; 92 had seals improperly applied; 136 
had the side doors cleated; 4 had end doors cleated; 
and 72 had side or end doors boarded. In many, not 
all, of these cases, the shipper could have avoided the 
leak or bad-condition report by proper inspection and 
careful coopering of the car before loading and by 
correct sealing of all doors after loading, but above all 
things it is necessary to have correct sealing of all 
doors after loading. 


[sce prevalent causes of claims for loss are in- 


TEACHING US ALL TO CO-OPERATE 


tion which has just been incorporated under 

the laws of the District of Columbia, with the 
backing, according to the announcement, of farm or- 
ganizations representing over 2,000,000 farmers and 
cooperative associations with an annual turnover of 
over a billion dollars, as well as state departments of 
agriculture, state bureaus of markets, teachers of 
agricultural economics and finally the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

With such an organization and such backing, we 
shall expect its graduates after the completion of 
their course, which, we are told will extend through 
a period of four long weeks, to make us a nation of 
true codperators, thus bringing us to the dawn of 
the millenium. 


Ne comes the American Institute of Codpera- 


GOVERNMENTAL ADVICE 


Department of Agriculture, in a_ series of 

statements, on the agricultural outlook for 1925, 
which have just been issued, presumes to give advice 
concerning the acreage which should be planted this 
year, to a wide range of crops, including wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, hay, cotton, potatoes, beans, tobacco, 
ete. 

The responsibility attached to the giving of ad- 
vice of this kind, and we had almost said the wan- 
tonness of it, will in a measure be realized, when we 
begin to study the variations in yield from year to 
year, due to late springs, early frosts, cool nights, 
hot winds, floods and other climatic conditions over 
which we mortals have no control, as well as the 


[0 Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
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ravages of weevil, grain beetles and other pests, some 
of which are ever present and others making only 
infrequent invasions. 

Taking wheat for example, and on the basis of the 
1924 acreage, there would be a spread of more than 
260,000,000 bu. between the crop on the basis of 
the high and low yield per acre within the past dozen 
years, or using the 1924 crop as a standard, a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent. 

We do not however have to use widely separated 
years in this sort of an analysis to show the risk in 
giving advice of the kind referred to, as the years 
1923 and 1924 with a difference of 2.6 bushels in the 
average yield per acre would, if the same acreage 
had been planted, have shown a difference in produc- 
tion amounting to 140,852,000 bushels, an increase of 
more than 19 per cent over the low yield. 

Giving advice as to kinds of seed, preparation of 
soil, fertilization, planting, cultivation, etc., are it 
seems to us, quite properly, functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that department of the gov- 
ernment has done a monumental work along that 
line. 

Giving paternalistic advice, however, which funda- 
mentally has behind it the idea of price regulation 
and increased selling prices to the grower, can hardly 
be considered a legitimate function of any govern- 
mental department, so long as the inevitable result 
would be increased cost prices to the consumer. 

Furthermore, curtailment of production with conse- 
quent higher prices, automatically brings a reduction 
in consumption, a thing which the Brazilian coffee 
trust is just now having forcefully brought to its at- 
tention. 

It is hoped that the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
may see the wisdom of having departmental heads 
confine themselves to the prompt preparation and 
dissemination of proven facts, omitting entirely, prop- 
aganda mentioned of the kind we have referred to. 
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LESS BUREAUS, LESS TAXES 


governs least. This great government of ours has 

had a mania for bureaus and departments which 
have entailed a great hardship by creating an army 
of employes to be supported by the taxpayers. The 
best service the government can perform is to deflate 
itself along these lines and let the personal initiative 
of its citizenship assert itself. Some states have 
had an idea that they could take the taxpayers’ 
money, build business enterprises and operate them 
in competition with the already built private institu- 
tions. Take North Dakota and its state mill and eleva- 
tor enterprise Three million dollars was invested in 
constructing this hopeless project. A million dollars 
was used as operating capital for the plant, and a 
half million dollars has already been lost in its 
operation. The politicians said “all that was neces- 
sary to get a slice of this ‘easy money’ was for the 
state of North Dakota to stick up a milling plant and 
get into the game no matter how much it cost; no 
matter where it was built; no matter how handi- 
capped by railroad rates, or shifting milling business 
or other factors.’’ But the “easy money,” as usual. 
comes from the general public through taxes. Neither 
the government nor the state can be developed by the 
continual piling up of taxes to a point where they 
become a burden. Let’s hope that the federal and 
state “aid” in the future will be to govern as little 
and as economically as possible. 


|: IS said that the best government is the one that 
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DO YOU BELONG 


E occasionally hear of some man’s being 

WV referred to as a “‘jiner,” meaning, of course, 

that he belongs to all of the lodges, social 
clubs, business organizations, etc., that are open to 
him. 

There is no complaint that can be made against 
such a person, except that he is usually not very 
active and therefore not very valuable to any of them. 

In these days, however, the man who owns and 
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R ‘consice come to us of plans being seriously 


February 18, 1925. 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Feb. 14, Feb. 7, Feb. 16, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 5,085,000 6,774,000 5,887,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,871,000 4,601,000 2,813,000 
Receipts since July 1.434,968,000 429,883,000 276,112,000 
Wisi D162 ixinss0s erie <boeters 75,768,000 75,709,000 64,789,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 7.. 80,347,000 81,796,000 70,092,000 
Brad., Can., Feb. 7... 78,488,000 79,341,000 120,703,000 
Exports, American 5,790,000 5,849,000 8,914,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 18,729,000 18,760,000 17,765,000 
ON: (PAsSALe: ycaelews + shtreeie ee 64,632,000 55,752,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts 5,490,000 6,057,000 10,594,000 
Primary shipments 2,720,000 3,672,000 5,080,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 95,658,000 90,168,000 115,947,000 
VASIDIE siete a crete iets <i 31,048,000 29,464,000 12,391,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 7.. 30,998,000 28,812,000 11,825,000 
Exports, American 20,000 16,000 713,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 2,472,000 2,467,060 1,887,000 — 
On PASSAZES Vercseisl vise!) seater ere ee 13,838,000 7,344,000 — 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 4,350,000 4,730,000 4,458,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,106,000 3,590,000 3,389,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.195,472,000 191,122,000 150,612,000 
Visible! scat Gees. cng 74,999,000 73,604,000 17,526,000 
Bradst’s; Feb. 7 ..... 77,565,000 77,579,000 19,109,000 
Exports, American ... 355,000 372,000 00,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,340,000 2,647,000 1,921,000 
Oly | DASSA RS \' diseivieis «cle, ates 8,670,000 8,760,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 177,000 172,000 169,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 64,000 65,000 68,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 734,000 814,000 839,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 216,000 260,000 309,000 
Sheep— 

Receipts, 15 markets.. 199,000 227,000 194,000 - 
Shipments, 15 markets 56,000 65,000 57,000 
Hog Slaughterings— r 
Week! Sec Mo pechie.s 861,006 962,000 953,000 
Season to date....... 15,998,000 15,138,000 15,786,000 
Exports, hog products— : 
Meats, ~ 1bSiaemeins eye 11,858,000 18,299,000 18,202,000 
Lard) i. cee eens ses 12,805,000 21,268,000 16,887,000 

Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle ceases 3s $9.05 $9.25 $9.30 
FLOZS: siamo Bice eee blero 10.90 10.60 7.05 
Sheep  Siuaneaneminel as 8.40 8.75 8.60 
aI DR. Pearce sec 17.65 18.20 14.30 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 224 222 229 
Chicago closing prices— . 
Lard— 
JANUALY® sciceatewe ccs s | os veils) | MMe g heen: ten ete 
May Sic: cule aioe $15.75 $16.35 $11.32% 
September ......... 16.40 17.00 11.00 
S. R. Sides— 
AP Cha Sy OCC OT iecos | Gate 
AY 1. ee ees «6 $15.75 $15.97% $ 9.721% 
D. S. Bellies— 
JANUALY Sceaeeeis sess. 0:c-0 cet iste atey ers anna folie : 
May: ahs. yiakhereaieercsr=is $17.87% $17.90 $10.00 
Wheat— 
MEATY” “cj ielle’ euetetereibiniee!=(ere $1.8614 $1.91 31.10% © 
July: 2..cue cee eeeets «cs: 1.57% 1.62% 1.1056 
September: weacwee «> -- 1.45% 1.49 1.105 
Corn— " 
DE A eR Os. OCR $1.28 $1.34% $0.8016 — 
Tully hee tees «a. 1.29% 1.35% 80% 
September .....-...... 1.28% 1.35% 80% 
Oats— x 
Mays wiiseit sume! as $0.54% $0.60% $0.48 
July: cc tee orem eee es -5636 .62 457% 
September =) steer. +o 5456 59K 43% 


ome 


operates an elevator or who is otherwise engaged in 
the grain business and who does not belong to his 
state association can, with great profit to himself, 
run the risk of being dubbed a ‘“‘jiner,” by at once 
putting in his application for membership. 

There are many ways in which the association can 
and will be helpful to him if he will only be helpful 
to it by joining and taking a man’s part in its 
activities. 

A thousand unorganized men make a mob; a thou- t 
sand organized ones make a regiment of soldiers orm 
a great industrial establishment. 


ee ee 


WHEN “GREEK MEETS GREEK” 


considered in England looking to a consoli- 

dated purchasing organization, to handle the 
buying of all of the grain used in Great Britain, and 
we are very naturally wondering what would happen 
if a single buying agency of this kind was con- — 
fronted by a single selling agency, such as our co- — 
operative friends in this country are hoping they — 
may eventually effect. 

However, if we are to export no grain, the con- | 
sideration of such a question would be mere, idle 
speculation, our only problem being to find suitablel 
storage facilities for use during the “fat” years or. 
to evolve a plan which would cause us to eat the 
surplus when there was one, or to eat sparingly when 
there was a short crop. 
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on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
fate news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 18, 1925 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


Grain values have been on the down- 
grade the past week, with all deliv- 
eries of wheat, corn, oats and rye in 
new ground on the present downturn, 
the continued failure of an active cash 
demand to develop, being the main de- 
pressing influence. There seems to be 
but little doubt but that the recent ad- 
vance in wheat prices was entirely too 
fast for permanent results, and the 
break of around 29 cents from the high 
point was not surprising. Outside spec- 
ulative interest was largely responsible 
for the upturn, and the break was due 
largely to selling by those who thought 
that grain trading was an immediate 
passport to great wealth. If the grain 
trade will take the trouble to check up 
they will find that practically all com- 
mission houses advised customers to 
sell out their long wheat on the ad- 
vance, but as is usual when the market 
shows a tendency to advance rapidly the 
general public refused to take the ad- 
vice, and the bulk of the weekly held 
grain went out on stop loss orders on 
the break. As is usual when the mar- 
kets start to advance or decline rapidly 
there are numerous reports in circula- 
tion, that under normal conditions 
would receive little attention, and they 
have a drastic: effect on values. This 
was decidedly noticeable during the 
past week, when anything that tended 
to have a depressing effect was highly 
magnified. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the week’s trading was the ma- 
terial widening of the difference be- 
tween May wheat in Chicago and in 
Buenos Aires, the latter going to a sub- 
stantial premium while Liverpool also 
gained sharply as compared with this 
market. 


Liberal Export Looked For. 


As a result of this, it would not be 
surprising if a liberal export business 
developed in American wheat. Clear- 
ances during the past few weeks have 


_ been relatively small, and it is probable 


that the total for the season from July 
1 to January 31 fell somewhat under 
200,000,000 bu., the big advance check- 
ing foreign buying, but prices in Chi- 
cago are now back to around where 
they were about 30 days ago, while in 
the Southern Hemisphere prices are 
higher and more in line with America 
' than for a long time. 

Statistically the world’s wheat situa- 
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tion shows little change despite the 
violent price fluctuations, and it is es- 
timated that on Feb. 1 the United States 
had around 75,000,000 bu. for export 
the balance of the season, after allow- 
ing for a carryover of a like amount 
into the new crop. Canada has been 
doing a fair business in low grades of 
late and there has also been large 
sales in the way of flour to Russia. 
The latter country came into the 
world’s market as a big buyer the past 
week, and has already taken more 
wheat and flour than anticipated a 
short while ago. So far, the aggregate 
exceeds 10,000,000 bu., and it is regarded 
as almost impossible that there will be 
any bread grain of consequence in view 
of the shortage in the crop. 


Winter Wheat Outlook. 

The outlook for the new winter wheat 
crop in this country and also in Eu- 
rope will be a factor of no mean im- 
portance in the immediate future as the 
period when growing weather will be 
experienced is near at hand. The do- 
mestic visible supply is decreasing 
slowly, as it usually does at this season 
of the year. In fact the big decreases 
do not usually come until the opening 
of lake navigation which is still some 
weeks away. How much wheat wil: 
be worked to go out by way of Mont- 
real remains a question, although if the 
wide difference prevailing between Chi- 
cago and Buenos Aires is maintained, 
it is regarded as certain that some busi- 
ness will be done. The Department of 
Agriculture has suggested that it is ad- 
visable for farmers not to increase the 
spring wheat acreage this season, but 
the trade in general looks for a big 
increase both sides of the international 
line, owing to the high price, and also 
the excellent yield in the American 
northwest last season. 


Coarse Grains. 

Liquidation was on in both corn and 
oats the past week, and both grains 
dropped sharply with September oats 
at a new low on the crop to date. 
There has been little or no improve- 
ment in the cash demand and No. 3 
yellow corn was offered to the east at 
a full delivery discount as compared 
with the May and found little call for 
the grain. The visible supply of corn 
is steadily increasing, and there is a 
rather pronounced scarcity of storage 
room developing in many of the leading 
western markets. The immense hold- 
ings of cash oats are a factor in this 
respect and so far the promised export 
call has failed to develop. The pressure 
of cash grain promises to continue and 
sooner or later readjustment between 
the futures and the cash grain will be 
necessary. Field work is already get- 
ting under way in parts of the south- 
west, although plowing is being hin- 
dered by dry weather in parts of Tex- 
as. Winter oats would be benefited by 
rains in the latter state, although the 
freezes during the winter caused consid- 
erable damage. The new Argentine corn 
crop is coming along in good shape, and 
the deferred deliveries at Buenos Aires 
have been declining rather rapidly in 
consequence. There appears to be lit- 
tle chance of any export business in 
corn from the United States this season 
unless there is a radical change in con- 
ditions. With low grade corn selling at 
a big discount under futures, farmers 
are not inclined to press sales at the 
present time. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Feb. 14, Feb. 7 Feb. 16, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheaty iia Sean 4,772,000 6,768,000 4,975,000 
Corn: . Stwexece 5,320,000 6,195,000 10,292,000 
Oats: crouse cone 4,282,000 4,718,000 4,433,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by Tuer Price Current- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past week:.o-s -cwnsees 14,314,000 19,700,000 
Preceding week....... 17,671,000 16,491,000 


mince July dl. ave. wie 821,806,000 741,436,000 
Liquidation was on in wheat the past 
week with a break of 125,@16%c¢ from 


the high point, but the finish was on 
a strong rally with net losses of 3%@ 
4%4c. The revival in the foreign de- 
mand which came toward the last, com- 
bined with short covering, was largely 
responsible for the upturn from the in- 
side figures of the week, and at the 
last the technical position was regarded 
as stronger than for sometime past. 
May at the inside showed 8%c under 
the recent high point. Foreign markets 
went to a wider premium over Chicago 
during the week, and very erratic price 
changes are expected to continue. 


Corn had a range of 1154@11%c the 
past week, the largest in a long time. 
Liquidation was on and prices declined 
rapidly from the early high point, only 
to rally later with wheat, and close 
with net losses of 6%@6%c. The big 
discount of cash corn under the futures, 
as well as the slow shipping demand, 
had considerable to do with creating 
bearish sentiment. Argentine new crop 
outlook remains favorable, and grain 
from that country is offered abroad far 
below a parity with that from America. 


Liquidation was on in oats and with 
stop loss orders uncovered in profu- 
sion on the way down, the close was 
at net losses of 4%,@6c, the latter on 
May after a range of 8%@10%e for the 
week, the widest in a long time. Im- 
provement in the cash demand on the 
decline was a factor in making a strong 
rally from the inside figures. Foreign- 
ers took a fairly liberal quantity of rye 
on the break, and helped to make a 
good rally, but net losses as compared 
with the previous week were 54@5%c, 
the latter on July. Range of prices the 
past week follows: 


Close 
Feb.14, Feb.7, 


Feb.16, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.94%4 $1.77% $1.86% $1.80% $1.10% 
July 1.6456 1.493, 1.575% 1.6236 1.105 
Sept. 1.505, 1.38 1.454% 1.48% 1.10% 
Corn— 
May 1.35% 1.24% 1.28% 1.384%  .80 
July 1.386% 1.25% 1.2932 1.35% 8014 
Sept. 1.36% 1.24% 1.28% 1.355 .801% 
Oats 
May 6134 51% 54% 60% 48 
July 6234 ‘53 5636 .62 457% 
Sept. .59%4 51 54% 5914 43 
Rye— 
May 1.70% 1.54 1.61% 1.6734 .1256 
July 1.4536 1.30% 1.387% 1.48% 7436 
Sept. 1.24 1.16 L18t6 122384. 22s =s 
—_ 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
Juiy 1 ... 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,790,000 
Receipts to 
Feb. 14 ...435,337,000 276,112,000 342,397,000 
Shipments to 
Feb. 14 ...310,064,000 140,494,000 208,731,000 
Stocks on 
Feb. 14 ... 50,237,000 56,378,000 36,397,000 
Consumption to 
Feb. 14 ...105,536,000 102,518,000 108,059,000 
- <> - 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 
Feb. 14 ... 95,658,000 115,947,000 119,576,000 
Shipments to 
Feb. 14 ... 39,058,000 61,305,000 60,552,000 
Stocks on 
Feb. 14 ... 27,162,000 11,257,000 17,873,000 
Consumption to 
Feb. 14 ... 34,911,000 44,169,000 46,491,000 
+> ——>>- 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Feb. 14 ...194,972,000 150,612,000 150,149,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 14 ... 96,239,000 106,771,000 115,886,000 
Stocks on 

Feb. 14 ... 66,416,000 15,725,000 26,262,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 14 ... 34,085,000 32,308,000 44,668,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Feb. 

14 (000 omitted): 
Feb.14, Feb.16, Feb.14, Feb.16, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

ChIGHE ON ces asic 393 334 63,559 44,773 
SIOUX OIGY ogi ainite 41 42 1,563 1,149 
Milwaukee .... 56 381 7,745 1,817 
Minneapolis 1,164 1,797 84,659 80,744 
PD UTEND Wie acre ratet ave 685 180 95,872 31,316 
St. eLOuIss .s cas 755 587 34,789 25,382 
PROS GO Fes cites, 0 214 129 10,688 13,504 
EV LOMA G2 itarare eters 261 Rime TS So: acme ires 
WISCLOM oss erase 50 38 1,566 1,461 
Kansas City... 809 1,064 78,605 48,838 
Peoria ts siete eiziets 15 31 L761 1,873 
Omaha § os .n2 ee 342 47 25,632 13,478 
Indianapolis 109 66 3,656 4,769 
St. Joseph... 191 118 9,701 6,000 
"BOURL aisles ieisis« 5,085 5,887 434,968 276,104 
Shipments .....3,871 2,813 310,064 140,494 

—— 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


1925. 1925. 1924. 

Feb. 14, Feb.7, Feb. 16, 

American ...5,790,000 5,849,000 8,914,000 
Argentine ..... 6,347,000 6,479,000 5,443,000 
Australian ..... 4,800,000 5,472,000 2,960,000 
PAGHAN scenes 1,792,000 SER 000 “iceealaee 
RULES LEC mreatere ets cieclerce! uM Ginmieierss 400,000 
(QyrleCAT! Hacc Nceme THGROLo Em aOr ton 48,000 
TOtal “haces 18,729,000 18,760,000 17,765,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,950,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .279,824,000 264,401,000 287,943,000 
Argentine . 65,459,000 60,656,000 55,695,000 
Australian . 41,936,000 34,416,000 21,336,000 
Indian . 23,976,000 5,864,000 6,412,000 
Russian $28,000. (20,640,000) «..:..08.005 
Others 2,544,000 12,698,000 3,463,000 
eee Sree if SPT STS 

Total ....414,067,000 398,675,000 374,952,000 
SOASOD . . sense ameisetea 753.195,000 662,698,000 


<< 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 14, Feb. 7, Feb. 16, 

1925. 1925. 1924, 
American) sdsi:< 855,000 372,000 500,000 
Argentine 975,000 2,275,000 1,421,000 
GH ENS | - Naess LOVOOD Mites oa atte Pr cua ate ce 
ETOCS Is at aia aheverste 1,340,000 2,647,000 1,921,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..14,879,000 12,377,000 23,825,000 
Argentine 29,339,000 16,789,000 13,893,000 
APSO Mice, eae cust tas 180, 0000 ss cave 
Others: seas 1,624,000 580,000 2,900,000 
TOTAL Foretstel 45,842,000 29,926,000 40,400,000 
SGSs8One:,. cee dincie ome 67,500,000 65,765,000 

—_>-— 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 14, Feb.7, Feb. 16, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 20,000 16,000 713,000 
Argentine ..... 1,380,000 1,516,000 392,000 
IATHICRYD behest kcsA en de ceo ste Ma xeneas 
Russian ya. <tee 238,000 204,000 340,000 
Others) 2).'a..2-5 834,000 731,000 442.000 
Total ...-2,472,000 2,467,000 1,887,000 


Exports. ‘of corn ‘since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 332,000 4,861,000 28,344,000 
Argentine ..41,764,000 18,236,000 52,344,000 
African é 867,000 4,629,000 .2..... 
Russian .. 1,497,000 TLS O00! See Pe oee, 
Others! oer 10,920,000 14,948,000 190,000 
Total ..55,380,000 43,795,000 81,128,000 
Season wesvevees 229,932,000 205,235,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Feb. 6: 


Feb. 6, Jan. 30, Feb. 8, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

DWC EG asso eer rete 2,196,092 2,389,019 355,355 
RES TE cicteiessasstelere 1,710,343 1,710,343 11,984 
Barley (sci. cise 334,594 BO4,094 sae me 
EGYVO1 Fe ies, ee a:she 3,970,505 3,902,324 843,560 
COTM oeseeceees 1,127,927 1,144,540 130,767 
Total, bus...9,339,461 9,480,820 1,341,666 
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GRAIN MARKETING PROP- 
ERTIES 
Appraised at More “Than a Million Dollars 


Over Agreed Price—Want Appraisal 
Investigated. 


The announcement was made last 
week that the appraisal of the proper- 
ties which the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany contracted to purchase had been 
completed by W. Jett Lauck, the statis- 
tician, and that he had found them to be 
worth $17,382,083, or more than a mil- 
lion dollars above the purchase price 
agreed upon. 

This valuation was made without tak- 
ing into consideration anything for good 
will or other intangible values. It was 
pointed out by W. Jett Lauck of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who directed the work of 
getting out the five months’ appraisal, 
that were the cost of building such a 
huge business, along with the advertis- 
ing and standing of its executives, added 
in the properties would figure as a good 
buy at several million dollars more. 


Bought Some Junk. 

Answering interrogations as to wheth- 
er there was not some “junk” taken 
over from the vendors, he admitted that 
the charge was true. “In one case, how- 
ever, we gave one elevator a nominal 
value of $1, while another is charged up 
at $1,000. These plants have a wrecking 
value much over the nominal values as- 
signed them,’ Mr. Lauck said. The 
questions were aimed to quiet rumors 
that some of the plants were of no value 
whatever. 

Gray Silver, president of the company, 
asserted that the presentation of the 
appraisal, which adversaries of the big 
co-operative had charged was “never in- 
tended to be made, would enable the 
company to widen its scope of opera- 
tions by entering many states in which 
it had been unable to work through 
“blue sky” laws. 

Earnings of the selling companies 
were stated to be in excess of interest 
charges. These earnings were stated to 
be free from any profits from speculative 
trades, against which the Grain Market- 
ing Company is prevented by its charter. 

Summarized the report shows that the 
value of real estate sought to be taken 
over runs $1,760,531; value of leaseholds, 
$2,811,140; value of terminal and coun- 
try elevators and feed mills, $11,810,412; 
total $17,382,083. This exceeds the orig- 
inal price set on the properties by the 
vendors by $975,083, without taking into 
consideration any values for good will, 
the latter being conservatively estimated 
at $7,375,665. This is not figured in the 
appraisal as there is nothing tangible 
existing on which to base any figures, 
beyond earning power. 

The report shows a total of 11,465,000 
bushels owned, and 31,800,000 bushels 
of capacity under lease. 


Appraisal Not Satisfactory. 

That this appraisal did not satisfy 
some, however, is indicated by the fact 
that the matter was taken up with the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission and 
that department, through Chairman 
Funk, has announced that an investiga- 
tion will be made. 


U 


THE 


At the meeting of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, in Peoria last week, 
it was charged that the men behind the 
Grain Marketing Company had never 
been co-operators and that it was not 
reasonable to expect them to co-operate 
now. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CO-OPERATION ORGANIZED. 


Fifteen national and international 
co-operative associations assisted in the 
organization of the International Insti- 
tute of Co-operation at a recent meet- 
ing held in Cleveland, Ohio. The com- 
mittee on plans and scope has recom- 
mended the calling of annual trade con- 
ferences to be participated in by all 
members interested in the same indus- 
try or commodity. The committee on 
study will outline the institute’s edu- 
cational program to be carried out 
when the first international meeting is 
held in 1925. Maintenance of the in- 
stitute’s activities will probably depend 
on gifts. : 


CHANGE IN ARGENTINA GRAIN 
EXPORT DUTIES. 
Argentina has made several changes 
in the export duties for the month of 
January, according to the Department 
of Commerce. The old and new rates 
in gold pesos per metric ton are as fol- 
lows: Corn, from 2.17 to 2.16; linseed, 
from 4.15 to 4.11; oats, 1.42 to 1.41; bar- 
ley, 2.74 to 2.69; wheat, from 2.16 to 

Dries 


THE LETTER BOX. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
are handling a considerable side line 
business in auto tires, coal, lumber, 
roofing, tile, twine, etc. 

We are particularly interested in your 
discussion on the general grain busi- 
ness, hedging and futures—L. A. 
Peters & Co., Lacon, II]. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I have 
just read your article ‘“‘Overlapping De- 
partments,” and I wish to express to 
you my hearty approval. If every pub- 
lic journal in the country would write 
articles of similar character from time 
to time about the muchly mistaken 
statesmen in Washington who are look- 
ing after their own fences instead of 
public good, there might be a consider- 
able waste of public money averted and 
some real good derived through the 
Department of Agricultural at Wash- 
ington. 

It has reached the point in such mat- 
ters that there is nothing that is more 
nearly parallel to public expenditure 
of money than sending missionaries to 
the Congo where a missionary and his 
staff are paid from $1,500 to $2,000, and 
their expenses from $1,500 to $8,000 
more, to carry words of comfort to lit- 
tle naked pickaninnies, and distributing 
leaflets printed in the English language, 
from which they get about as much in- 
formation as a goose—they also have 
a trunk full of beads and ribbons to 
amuse the little negroes while the mis- 
sionary talks to them in an unknown 
tongue—John A. Lusk, Guntersville, 
Ala, 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the we ekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Feb. 14: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 


NOL 2 Ted. 1219444 @2049 1939202 9D 206 “<~ UMEMe cid ees eon 
NO.3 red. ...188. @200" 188 (198) ABS! @20L 2. acc hi, mene renee ne 
No. 2 hard..1824%,@190 177 @186% 1691%4@195 168. «@18214 1. 04. eck oaks Eee eee 
Moms hard.174 (Q1TOw Aes tse 167 @187 16736 @180%. es cccciue nen Mauleoe nee 
Pig dh mortlin” 5 Tags ose use Uo M Mee wars se) Andie thes y i plas sae Nests 16614 @197% 
BIG! RL” OLEH s disievatsin sien Shick meee AMI RE Oe aie. | EN Ae Ee ie 16414 @1941% 
_CORN— ah PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.112144@1234% 112 @119 10314,@116 LOS 11609 vi icies chen cee 
No. 4 mixed.106 @119% 109 @117 101 @112 103 @109 112222202! Soca 
No. 5 mixed.103, @115% .. .... OATS Re a ea oe NM RC Rts 3 
No. 3 yellow.1164%@126 113 @119 105 @ii9 114. @118 i116 @i24°° 1151%@iis% 
No. 4 yellow.108 @121% 110 @117 102%@112 105 @116 sc ee 110 @ilete 
No. 5 yellow.103 @117 107 @115 ............ 100 @105 106 @113° 
Wo. 3 white.110 @123 ..:..4s.01.. 1051%4@i22° 109 @112 °. 5 
Mo, 4. white.110° @120. 2.6 ae ee. Sressiie | ORES celle bic: Se gee 
Dt wh Q > Sue WE Mel he criecisaktc. | MRAM ERIE iar: Oe anne 
No, 2 white. 50%@ 59% 51 @ 58% ............ 50 @ 55% 53 @ 58Y% 
No. 3 white. 464@ 57. 50%@ 57 61 @ 87% 48 @55. ........... 50. @ 551% 
ea LETS DUGL SAS a tan mene Ge osetia a 132 @145% 146 @160...... aan 
Barley ..... 6 90> LOS gran comets Se hans. taal, ene ~ 97 @102% 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.14144@1.22%; No. 4 yellow. $1.0414@1.1514: “No. 8 
mixed, $1.064%6@1.17%. Oats—No. 2 white, 4634,@5314c; No. 3 white, 451, @52e; No. 4 


Rye—$1.41@1.54%4. 


Barley—78@96ce. 


Flaxseed—$2.93@3.13. 
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ADDRESS BY SAM L. RICE 


President Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Before the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Dealers. 


engaged in your line I am im- 

presed with the fact that no class 
of,men have a higher degree of integ- 
rity and are more ethical in the conduct 
of their business. 

To corroborate this I remember the 
vice president of one of Toledo’s largest 
banks, a bank which had nearly all the 
erain accounts of that city, state that 
in their experience of handling ac- 
counts of the grain men of that city 
they had never lost a dollar. 

The other day we were moving, and 
when we came to that precious old 
grandfather’s clceck we hesitated on 
having the moving-van handle it, so I 
decided to carry it. As I tugged along 
the street with grandfather’s clock in 
my arms a half-wit halted me. I asked 
him what he wanted. He replied, “Why 
don’t you carry a watch?” Since then 
I have carried a watch, and each busi- 
ness day of the year at the exact mo- 
ment the gong peals out 10:30 a. m. 
Hastern standard time, the world’s 
greatest grain market opens, and in- 
stantly by radio and private wires reach- 
ing every nook and corner of the civ- 
ilized world, prices are broadcast at 
which grain can be bought or sold for 
instant or future delivery. 

Our grain marketing ‘system, of which 
we can be justly proud, was not ac- 
quired in a single day, but had its in- 
ception back in 1607 at Jamestown, Va., 
when the settlers pooled the results of 
their efforts and placed in store the 
products of the soil for their mainte- 
nance during the nonproductive months 
of the year. They soon found there 
were idlers in the colony, who would 
not put anything into store. Then the 
man of the hour arose, Capt. John 
Smith, who told the idlers, “He who 
will not work, shall not eat.” 


Thus we have the first unwritten law 
with reference to the distribution of 
our agricultural products. The James- 
town colonists also believed in future 
trading; they stored in their public 
granaries the food products for future 
use. Since that time our marketing 
system has developed as our country 
has developed until today it is inter- 
woven into the very life of our nation. 

So essential in the distribution of 
grain and grain products to the welfare 
of our nation that we have been sub- 
jected during the past 34 years to 30 
investigations by the federal govern- 
ment. These investigations comprise 
over 27,000 pages—the net results of 
these investigations is that our market- 
ing system is still intact and those inter- 
ested in keeping it at the high standard 
it has maintained can look the whole 
world in the face without making an 
apology for the manner in which our 
business is conducted. 


The early settlers of the Jamestown 
colony were not the only poolers of 
farm products, for in these modern 
times there has been formed fifteen so- 
called wheat pools, whose aim has been 
to take charge of the selling of the 
grain instead of intrusting this func- 
tion to the established dealers. Four 
pools have ceased to operate—Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Arizona. Eleven 
remain at this date in the field. 

The total weakness of the pool is its 
high cost of operation. Really foster- 
ing that which they aim to eliminate, 
that is the cost of distribution. 

The cost of marketing wheat through 
line elevators, farmers’ elevators, mill 
elevators and independent elevators for 
the five crop years beginning 1912-13, 
as reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture paper, “Agriculture Co- 
operation,” averaged .0657ec a _ bushel, 
while the average cost of marketing 
through the pool for 1922-23 was 14.9¢ 
a bushel. Is it any wonder the farm- 
ers of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Oklahoma and Texas are crying for 
aid? These comparative operative costs 
are conclusive evidence that our grain 


‘ S I become acquainted with men 
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marketing system wrought out of the 
solid rock of human endeavor is the 
best and cheapest method of distrib- 
uting our essential food products. 


Today we are well over the threshold 
of a new year, and as we review with 
a dispassionate analysis the grain mar- ~ 
kets of the past eight or ten months, 
we find early last June our corn crop 
started in a crippled condition due to 
inferior seed and unfavorable weather 
conditions. The early killing frosts in 
certain sections further hampered the 
crop. The story of the 1924 corn crop 
in the central part of the corn belt of 
my own state to go into details would 
be nothing short of pitiful. 

It is safe to say that Ohio did not : 
produce enough marketable corn to take 
care of her requirements within the © 
corn producing belt. Most fortunately 
for us we had a wonderful wheat and 
oat crop, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. Oats are rapidly passing into 
consumption on the very farms they — 
were grown. Many stations are grind- : 
ing more oats for the farmers to take © 
home and feed than they are buying 
from them to ship. While our country 
was harvesting 75,000,000 bushels more 
wheat then we grew in 1923, our north- 
ern neighbor was sending reports of 
almost a total wheat crop failure; then 
came Argentina with a shortage, and 
recently Russia has been importing 
wheat, showing she was unable to feed 
herself. So with a world shortage of 
wheat and rye estimated by the U. S. 
Department ef Agriculture of 760,000, 
000 bushels as compared with 1923 and 
a corn crop estimated at 621,000,000 
bushels short of the previous year, 
$2 wheat has become a reality and $1.50 
corn to the farmer who was fortunate 
enough to have at least part of a crop 
is his fondest expectation. 

With grain prices occupying the posi- 
tion they do at present, with the annual 
income of our people nearly $60,000,- 
000,000, and of this $6,000,000,000 is esti- 
mated as available for investments and 
savings. With all industrial lines look- 
ing forward for a steady demand for 
their goods and consumption of farm 
products having well overtaken produc- 
tion, I cannot see anything but very 
interesting prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts during 1925 and well into 1926. 


Of course, we must take into consid- 
eration legislation which might be 
passed, but very doubtful at this time. 
However, less than a year ago Congress 
was trying to pass some sort of thing 
to aid the American farmer—but let 
me tell you that the farmers have 
learned that any relief for them must 
come through their own efforts. They 
are amply able to care for themselves 
and will, if let alone by legislation. 
One favorable outlook is that the legis- 
lation that has been proposed in Con- 
gress has been so ridiculously void of 
common sense most of the propositions 
died before coming into life. 


In conclusion, let us conduct our busi- 
ness with each other not so much for 
self, but for all. Let us codperate to the 
fullest extent, and if difficulties arise 
try and get the other fellow’s point of 
view before thinking too harshly of 
him. 


Let us also remember whether prices 
are high or low, legislation or no legis- 
lation, that the Flag floats with pro- 
tecting folds equally for all, and tha 
we are living in the best country on 
the globe—the United States of America. 

I desire to extend to you all an invi 
tation to attend the next annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Toledo next 
June. I am sure a cordial welcome will 
await you. 


WHEAT FOR FRANCE. 


Paris—The government's wheat bil 
designed to combat the high bread cos 
in France increases the credit for th 
purchase of foreign wheat from 100, 
000,000 franes to 150,000,000 frances, er 
ates a control office for imported whea 
and leaves with the local prefects th 
task of ruling whether bakeries should 
be closed one day a week or not. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION AT 
PEORIA 


Year 1924 Prosperous for Illinois Grain 
Dealers—Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention Largely Attended. 


All records, both for numbers and en- 
thusiasm, were broken at the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Illi- 
nois, which was held at Peoria last week. 

In his annual report, the secretary, 
Lawrence Farlow, stated that 90 per cent 
of the members made a profit from the 
business during the past year, a decided 
improvement over the year before, more 
than 150,000,000 bushels of grain having 
been handled and $10,000,000 worth of 
farm supplies sold. a 

There are now 540 companies oper- 
ating 615 stations belonging to the asso- 
ciation and these companies have 65,000 
farmer stockholders. 

The association participated in the 
organization of the Midwest regional ad- 
visory board, which is splendidly func- 
tioning in the matter of freight trans- 
portation—car supply, etc.—and steps 
have been taken looking to the organi- 
zation of a farmers’ elevator commission 
company to operate in Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis. 

During the year an auditing depart- 
ment was established and 20 companies 
have been audited since the first of the 
year. 

Mr. Farlow’s report laid particular em- 
phasis upon the slogan, ‘‘We need to 
advertise,’ and called attention to the 
fact that free and unlimited storage of 
grain were factors bringing disaster to 
grain men. 

Sleeping Giants. 

Among the speakers were Charles Lat- 
shaw, secretary of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Ohio, who told 
those present they were “sleeping 
giants.” “If you stick together you can 
get anything you want, and because you 
haven’t been together in the past is the 
reason why you have failed to get the 
things you needed. Next to the church, 
the farmers’ elevator points nearest 
Heaven of any institution in your town 
and your elevator is the biggest thing 
in your community besides the church,” 


said Mr. Latshaw. 


Throughout his address Mr. Latshaw 
emphasized the point that the elevators 
are in need of greater publicity and it 
was repeatedly said that if the managers 
would only stick together there is noth- 
ing in their business which they cannot 
accomplish. 

The only way to keep the boys and 
the girls on the farms is to put farming 
on a paying basis, Sam Thompson, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
Siation, told the men. “Co-operative 
marketing is like law enforcement,’ he 
said, “and it must work from the ground 
up rather than from the top down.” He 
devoted the greater part of his time in 
making an appeal for greater co-opera- 
tion and pledged the support of the farm 
bureau forces to the grain dealers’ or- 
ganization. Farmers do not want spe- 
cial legislation according to Mr. Thomp- 
son, but they only want the same con- 
sideration as is given to other indus- 
tries. 

Charging that the men behind the Chi- 
cago grain merger are the men who 
have fought co-operative elevators in 
every city, George E. Mellen, Mazon, IIl., 
Was greeted with great applause. It 
was further charged that the American 
Co-operative Journal was under direct 
influence of the men behind the merger 
and for that reason the publication has 
failed to present the merger in the 
proper light. Realizing that the merger 
will again come before the grain dealers 


today, Mr. Mellen closed his address 
with the remark that “if you have any 
guts, show them today.” 

Charles Peavey, Chicago, was the last 
Speaker on the morning program. He 
told of the many injustices done to the 


| 8rain men during the early years of the 
| present century. 


At the banquet Tuesday night Thomas 
MeMichaels, president of Monmouth Col- 
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ROY V. HARPER, PITTSBURGH. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the plant of 

the Harper Grain Co. The presi- 
dent of the corporation and its active 
manager is Roy V. Harper, a man of 
long experience in Eastern grain trade 
circles, honored for two successive 
terms as president of the Pittsburgh 
Grain and Hay Exchange. This market 


A MONG the modern grain elevators 


lege, in delivering the principal address, 
brought out the point that the young 
people today are getting many advan- 
tages from the community in which they 
live, but are not giving anything in 
return. 
Men Not Co-operators. 

Charges that the men behind the Grain 
Marketing company have never been co- 
operators and that it is not reasonable 
to expect them to co-operate now were 
made by J. W. Shorthill, Omaha, Neb., 
secretary of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. The warning was 
given that elevator managers know lit- 
tle about the possibilities of terminal ele- 
vator marketing and that it would be 
five or more years before the farmers 
get control of the elevator holdings. 

These statements, together with many 
others, were made about the company. 
Mr. Shorthill further declared that farm- 
ers or others could not expect to run 
a business on the plans outlined by the 
company and that it would be impossi- 
ble for the farmers ever to govern the 
organization, because, if there are event- 
ually a million shareholders, then, even 
voting by proxy, a meeting of 83,334 
persons would be required. What is 
really needed is elevators on the farms 
and not terminal facilities, according 
to Mr. Shorthill. 


Denies Charges. 

Many of these charges were denied by 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the Grain 
Marketing company. He pointed out that 
the company is already doing a huge 
business; it has holdings in many of 
the leading distributing points of the 
United States; it has done business with 
more than 700 elevators which are scat- 
tered throughout the central west, and 
that it is a farmers’ company and, com- 
bined with the features of co-operative 
marketing principles, it has men direct- 
ing it who are leaders in the grain 
trading world. Its credit is unlimited 
and it is economically sound, asserted 
Mr. Coverdale. 

Sam Thompson, president of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, declared 
that the business must be developed 
from the ground up rather than to be 
forced on the farmers from any supe- 
rior body. 

Course in Marketing. 

Early in June a short course in ele 
vator management will be given at the 
University of Illinois, Prof. Charles L. 
Stuart, director of agricultural econom- 
ics, stated. That part of the course 
dealing with terminal marketing may 


is a splendid consuming and distributing 
center for corn, oats and other feed- 
stuffs, commanding a broad outlet in 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The facilities of 
the Harper elevator are being worked 
overtime these days and with very gen- 
eral satisfaction to their trade. 


be given in Chicago. Economy in han- 
dling grain and buying and selling are 
the problems that will receive special 
emphasis. 

In developing community spirit, farm- 
ers can learn much from the activities 
carried out by such organizations as 
Rotarians, Kiwanians and chambers of 
commerce, according to Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell, second vice-president of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Federation. The 
threshing ring was mentioned as the 
best example of co-operation, while the 
only thing that can stop the farmer 
from being well organized is himself. 

F. B. Olmstead of Somonauk, who was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
is a lawyer and a grain dealer and one 
of the organization’s most capable mem- 
bers. He has been connected with the 
association for years and was its vice- 
president during the past year. 

Peoria was again chosen for the con- 
vention city. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Feb. 2....70,422 17,408 11,730 3,701 10,261 
Feb. 3...113,209 34,027 13,721 6,868 167,825 
Feb. 4....69,464 29,598 7,058 4,599 110,719 
Feb. 5....86,576 28,567 16,211 5,196 136,550 
Feb. 6...125,561 38,927 13,377 7,343 191,208 
Feb. 7....57,000 18,082 6,598 3,563 85,243 
Feb. 9....81,612 23,890 10,280 4,401 120,183 
Feb. 10....86,972 46,215 27,932 5,232 166,351 
Feb. 11...106,099 42,547 36,479 7,349 192,474 
Feb. 18....90,506 47,183 35,712 6,240 179,641 
Feb. 14....48,145 18,095 13,675 1,755 81,670 

To week ending 

1 a 
Jan. 3.294,600 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 
Jan. 17.411,264 159,482 51,645 22,477 643,818 
Jan. 24.421,695 174,698 61,816 30,561 693,470 
Jan. 31.457,018 184,107 122,836 30,598 794,559 
Feb. 7..522,232 166,609 68,695 31,270 794,803 
Feb. 14..413,334 177,930 124,078 29,977 745,319 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 308,534 415,449 ,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 348,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
it 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 
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WHEAT CONTROL IN ENGLAND 


Arguments for and Against Governmental 
Control of Wheat and Flour Importa- 
tions—Would Prove Disastrous 
in India. 


By JACK BROOKS. 

London, Jan. 30.—The Socialist plan 
for the state control of wheat supplies 
is strongly condemned here by the Earl 
of Crawford, former president of the 
Board of Agriculture and a chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies. Crawford says that wheat 
cannot be controlled in isolation—the 
control of all other cereals being made 
necessary. 

The subject of wheat control came up 
again before the Food Supplies Commis- 


- sion this week, the commission looking 


for flaws in the wheat import board 
plan. E. F. Wise, a Socialist, formerly 
in the Ministry of Food office, urged, 
when giving evidence, that it is the 
duty of the government to form an im- 
port board for the importation, under 
government control, of all wheat and 
flour required in Great Britain. He 
said he spoke on behalf of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party. He suggested 
that— 

All wheat and flour importations here 
be regulated by government. 

All unnecessary middlemen’s charges 
be eliminated and distribution costs 
be reduced. 

All bulk contracts be made with or- 
ganized wheat producers, especially in 
the dominions. 

Maintenance of steady prices for 
British wheat be made possible for long 
periods at prices dependent on the 
anticipated average prices for the 
period of imported wheat which should 
be supplied to the market in sufficient 
quantities to ensure the ahsorption of 
British wheat at the stated prices. 

Wise said that the import board 
should be formed as a business corpora- 
tion carrying out defined duties by act 
ot Parliament. It would be responsible 
to a minister for the discharge of its 
duties, and be guaranteed by the Treas- 
ury a working capital sufficient for its 
operations. He said committee reports 
showed that the milling industry is in 
a parlous state owing to inefficient or- 
ganization and that millers are meeting 
the situation by forming price-fixing 
rings, the consumer having to foot the 
bill for the inability of the milling in- 
dustry to organize on efficient lines. 
Independent milling companies, he said, 
are becoming “trustified” into vast com- 
bines, with ramifications in producing 
markets. The cost of distribution, he 
said, could be reduced by 50 per cent 
by proper organization. Wide powers 
also should be given local authorities, 
he thought, to regulate control of bread 
making. 

Wise was closely questioned by Sir 
Auckland Geddes (chairman of the Food 
Supplies Commission). He asked 
whether government purchasing would 
not open the door to political pressure. 
Wise thought this phase of the question 
greatly exaggerated. The operations, 
he said, would not be conducted as be- 
tween governments, the importing board 
purchasing in world markets at world 
prices. It would buy not from domin- 
ion governments, for instance, but from 
the organized wheat growers. 

“Then why the insistence of a Treas- 
ury guarantee of sufficient working cap- 
ital?” asked Geddes. 

“Various organizations are set up for 
special purposes with parliamentary 
guarantees,” said Wise. 


Chairman Geddes said he thought no 
one selling wheat would be misled by 
the camouflage that he was not selling 
to the British government. 


Wise said it was very different dur- 
ing the war. Europe had to buy from 
America. It was the only country from 
which one could transport. Prices nat- 
urally went up. But today, Wise said, 
Britain has the whole world to buy 
from. Asked from his experience as 
food minister if he thought a pro- 
ducers’ organization and fixed producers’ 
prices would help the consumer so far 
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as wheat and flour is concerned, Wise 
said that only in a degree is the ex- 
perience of the Ministry of Food appli- 
cable, but the operations of a food min- 
istry are an immense advantage to the 
consumer. 

Chairman Geddes said the commission 
has a great deal of evidence to the 
effect that there is such an enormous 
supply of wheat in the world and its 
movement is so free that nothing in 
the nature of cornering wheat is now 
possible. Wise said it was not desira- 
ble that prices should be “fixed” for the 
whole world. He denied that his inten- 
tion was to exercise control over the 
wheat growing industry at the grower’s 
expense. 

The Earl of Crawford then gave evi- 
dence. The general control of millers, 
he said, is impossible. If, he said, the 
state imported wheat as suggested, then 
controlled its conversion into flour and 
also settled the price of bread, the 
consumer would claim uniform quality. 
The logical outcome was standardized 
flour. Ultimately 40,000 bakers and 
some 100,000 retailers of flour would 
have to be state controlled. Compensa- 
tion to them and the millers would be 
unavoidable. Government intervention 
in domestic trade, however, neutral, par- 
alyzed private initiative. In his opin- 
ion, he thought a government wheat 
buying department would encourage, 
rather than eliminate the speculator. 
If a board succeeded in stabilizing 
prices it would be a maximum level 
and not a minimum one. The notion, 
he said, that an imports board should 
estimate the yield of wheat three, or 
possibly five, years ahead, is quite fan- 
tastic, since importers often are at a 
loss to estimate bulk five weeks ahead. 
State action, he thought, would be dan- 
gerous. Foreign relations would be- 
come complicated, and, in times of diffi- 
culty, embittered by this commercial ele- 
ment. As regards the suggestion that 
the state should take action to keep 
down wheat prices abroad, Lord Craw- 
ford said: 

“In India, any announcement that this 
country was using its gigantic credit 
to depress the export value of the Ryots 
wheat would spread through the ba- 
zaars like wildfire and the results would 
be perfectly disastrous.” 

Considerable more evidence on wheat 
and flour and the advisability of cre- 
ating an import board is to be heard 
by the commission which was appointed 
by Premier Baldwin as a result of grad- 
ually mounting prices of foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly flour and the loaf. 


GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY 


A plan has been evolved to liquidate 
the entire indebtedness of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., roughly, one half 
million dollars. The plan as announced 
by Eugene Funk of Bloomington, IIL, 
chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the grain growers to con- 
sider the Grain Marketing Co.’s stock 
selling project, is this: Provision is of- 
fered for members of the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., to wipe out their indebt- 
edness, their chief creditors being state 
and county farm bureaus. Of the ap- 
proximate $300,000 indebtedness, $217,- 
071 was loaned by state or county farm 
bureaus, the total amount owed to farm 
bureau organizations is listed by states 
as follows: 

Illinois 


$180,101.54; Indiana, 
300.90; Iowa, $1,301.06; Kansas, $1,- 
398.69; Minnesota, $3,900.99; Missouri, 
$4,572.50; Nebraska, $1,564.33; Ohio, 
$6,841.14. 

The method of liquidating this in- 
debtedness through the Grain Market- 
ing Company was brought about by a 
contract which provides the members 
of the U. S. Grain Growers with the 
cobperative marketing privileges of the 
Grain Marketing Company and also 
with one share of non-assessable com- 
mon stock, which gives members in the 
U. S. Grain Growers full membership 
and patronage dividend privileges in the 
Grain Marketing Company, Mr. Funk 
explained. This contract incurs no ad- 
ditional obligation on the U. S. Grain 
Growers’ member. 
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The contract further provides that 
the obligations of the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers will be liquidated by districts or 
states through a representative or a 
committee. When a certain percentage 
of the membership of the U. S. Grain 
Growers in such a district or state shall 
have accepted the membership in the 
Grain Marketing Company, 10 per cent 
of the obligations for the district or 
state will be paid by the Grain Market- 
ing Company at once and the remaining 
90 per cent will be absorbed by a fund 
created from the grain sold directly or 
indirectly to the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany from its members in such a dis- 
trict or state. P 

In connection with this matter of 
such general interest to the grain trade, 
it is stated by the officials of the Grain 
Marketing Co. that stocks sales have 
been satisfactory. 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR PROG- 
RESS. 


Work on the big terminal elevator at 
the Santa Fe elevator at Argentine, 
Kans., which is in the Kansas City 
switching district, is progressing nicely. 
The foundations for the additional stor- 
age are finished and concrete running 
for the bins will start early in March. 
The office building and the shop and 
boiler house are practically completed. 
Much of the machinery in the old house 
has been changed and thé following or- 
ders have been placed for the new house: 
Westinghouse motors, “Diamond” rub- 
ber conveyor belts, Morse chain drives, 
Huntley cleaners, four No. 6 Hess grain 
driers and Webster Manufacturing Co. 
handling machinery. 


ADDITIONAL UNIT FOR BUF- 
FALO ELEVATOR. 


The Superior Elevator Co. of Buffalo 
has just awarded a contract for an addi- 
tional unit to its plant, equipped with 
one of the largest marine unloading 
legs, and additional loading out facili- 
ties. Construction will begin at once 
and will be completed by Sept. 1, in 
time for fall business from the head of 
the lakes. 

The Superior elevator was built in 
1914, with a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
In 1923 another unit was added, giving 
the company a capacity of 2,500,000 bus. 
With the proposed addition, the ca- 
pacity will be increased to 4,000,000 bus. 


FINAL GERMAN CROP _ RE- 
PORTS: 


German harvests of bread grains for 
the year 1924 evidently do not show 
quite as great a decrease as had been 
predicted by earlier movement and pri- 
vate estimates. According to harvest 
figures, just published by the German 
Statistical Office, wheat and spelt har- 


vest were 16 per cent smaller than the~™ 


yield last year and rye harvest showed 
a decrease of 14 per cent. According to 
these new figures the harvest of wheat 
and spelt amounted to 94,000,000 bus., 
and that of rye to 226,000,000 bus. On 
the same territory, the yields in 1913 
were 164,000,000 bus. of wheat and spelt, 
and 399,000,000 bus. of rye. 


—_ 


WOULD CENTRALIZE AU- 
THORITY. 


The report of Justice Turgeon and the 
Canadian grain commission, renews the 
recommendation of the interim report 
that all terminal elevators owned or 
financed by the government be placed 
under one authority. Whether this will 
be done or not is questionable. The 
Vancouver harbor commission is among 
those who will resist. There are now 
seven different authorities exercising 
jurisdiction over grain elevators and 
the argument is that one would secure 
greater uniformity and efficiency. On 
the other hand, the objection is that 
these harbor boards would continue in 
business anyway and the new scheme 
simply would be adding another commis- 
sion. 


ORDERS NEW DRIER. 


The Northwestern Elevator Company 
of Fort William, Ont., have ordered a 
large Hess Drier for its new elevator, 
now building the Barnett-McQueen Con- 
struction Company. The drier will be 
installed in a concrete building placed 
alongside the elevator. A large supply 
bin is built above the drier, and another 
large bin directly below, which will 
enable the operators to run the drier 
at night, without operating any ma- 
chinery in the elevator. 


ORGANIZE NEW EXCHANGE. 


Through the election of a permanent 
set of officers and directors the newly 
incorporated Boston Flour & Grain Ex- 
change becomes a separate organiza- 
tion instead of being a department of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The officers 
of the exchange are: Dean K. Web- 


‘ster, president; Elmer E. Dawson, first 


vice-president; Richard F. Pope, second 
vice-president; directors for three years, 
Caleb H. Jaquith, Frank A. Noyes, Henry 
P. Smith and Warren G. Torrey; direc- 
tors for two years, Robert C. Bacon, 
Harry Hamilton, Alexander S. MacDon- 
ald and Charles Varga; directors for 
one year, EH. H. Day, Edward M. Hag- 
arty, William B. Hanna and An- 
drew L. O’Toole. 


American grain 
photograph illustrates in a very striking way, two loading spouts discharging a cargo 
of grain from the B. & O. Elevator at Baltimore into a steamer for export. 

Copyright by Ewing Galloway Co., New York. 
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CANADA THISTLES. 


A definite plan carefully thought out 
and consistently followed is more than 
half the battle in exterminating Can- 
ada thistles, says Dr. Freda Detmers, 
assistant in botany, Ohio Experiment 
Station, in suggesting plans for the con- 
trol of this weed pest. 


“To eradicate Canada thistles in 
fields of small grain the use of smother 
crops is most effective. For this pur- 
pose alfalfa and sweet clover have giv- 
en the best results. Fields now in win- 
ter wheat may be sown to alfalfa in 
March, provided the soil has been suffi- 
ciently limed to insure a heavy stand 
of alfalfa. If the field is to be sown 
to grain in the spring, the alfalfa or 
sweet clover should be drilled in at the 
same time as the grain. 

“Cultivated crops when _ possible 
should be planted far enough apart in 
the row to permit of cross-cultivation. 


“To clean up permanent grass lands, 
orchards in sod, meadows, pastures, 
fence rows, and roadsides, recourse may 
be had to herbicides or poison sprays. 
The soluble arsenites are the only ones 
which have thus far proved satisfactory. 
These are applied with a power or com- 
pression sprayer. 


“Thistles in small isolated patches 


is being exported constantly across the water and the above 


GRAIN EXCHANGE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


The annual statistical report of the 
St. Joseph, Mo., grain exchange which 
has just been put out, shows that the 
total receipts of grain at St. Joseph 
last year amounted to 27,818,650 bush- 
els, and the shipments to 14,247,800. 
The officers of the exchange for 1925 
are C. L. Scholl, president; S. A. Pen- 
ney, vice president; N. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, and F. L. Ford, treasurer. 


can be successfully disposed of by cut- 
ting the green shoots with a spud or 
hoe just below the surface of the 
ground. The operation must be repeat- 
ed as often and as long as green shoots 
appear.” 
eee 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price CUR 


RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


ha 
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SCAB ENEMY OF GRAIN 


Wheat and Corn Suffer from This De- 
structive Disease—It is Wide Spread. 


FTER five years of careful study 
A of wheat scab or head blight, un- 

der the direction of Dr. E. C. 
Stakman of the division of plant path- 
ology and botany at the Minnesota Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station, Jean Mac- 
Innes and Raymond Fogelman report 
that in the United States the infection 
now ranks as one of the very destruc- 
tive diseases of wheat and corn. 


They say that in 1919 an epidemic 
of the disease in the wheat-growing re- 
gions of the United States caused a loss 
of about 5 per cent of the total wheat 
crop. In both 1919 and 1920 the same 
disease attacked corn, decreasing the 
yield by about 4 per cent. Severe at- 
tacks of scab have occurred not infre- 
quently. According to the report of the 
Minnesota investigators, in technical 
bulletin No. 18 of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, “Wheat Scab in Min- 
nesota,”’ there were “epidemics” of the 
scab in 1905, 1907, and 1915. The 1915 
epidemic caused a loss of 5 per cent. 


Disease Is Wide-Spread. 


The disease is widespread in Europe, 
Australia, and North America. It has 
been reported from practically all of the 
wheat-growing regions of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, as 
well as from Utah and Oregon., In Can- 
ada it is most prevalent in the mari- 
time provinces, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. It was destructive in 
those provinces in 1919, and at the same 
time appeared in southern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. In Minnesota the 
scab has been most prevalent in south- 
ern, southwestern, and west central 
wheat-growing counties, though it oc- 
curs also in the Red River Valley. Mar- 
quis, the most popular spring variety, 
is peculiarly susceptible. 

The symptoms of scab on wheat are 
most conspicuous on the heads. The 
disease may sometimes be seen soon 
after the heads have emerged from the 
sheath, though it may not become vis- 
ible until much later. According to 
the bulletin, affected spikelets often 
seem to have ripened prematurely while 
healthy spikelets are still green. The 
glumes of the diseased spikelets, how- 
ever, are usually pale and sickly, espe- 
cially when they have been attacked 
while still young, and they may be part- 
ly covered with a varying amount of a 
white or slightly pinkish substance 
known as mycelium. They are often 
cemented together with a smooth pink- 
ish, orange, or reddish incrustation. 
The number of affected spikelets in a 
head varies greatly. Only a single one 
may be affected or nearly all may be 
diseased. The appearance of affected 
kernels depends largely upon the age 
at which the head is attacked. If it is 
attacked while still very young, prac- 
tically nothing but the seed coats may 
remain and these are often covered with 
the whitish or pinkish mycelium. If 
kernels develop they are usually very 
small, much shrunken and can easily 
be crushed between the fingers. If the 
kernels become affected after they have 
developed to some extent they may be 
less shrunken but they usually have the 
Same general appearance as the more 
badly shrunken kernels. When the 
disease attacks rye, barley, oats and 
grasses, the symptoms are similar to 
those on wheat. 


The disease may also attack the seed- 
ling. It is then known as _ seedling 
blight and often appears in definite 
patches in a field, and the plants in 
considerable areas are sometimes 
killed. They usually appear stunted, 
their root systems are small, and the 
individual rootlets are often brown or 
pink and may decay rapidly. 


Attacks Roots of Corn. 


When the disease attacks corn it af- 
fects the roots chiefly, causing what is 
known as root-rot. In 1919 a careful 
summary of tke plant disease survey 
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of Minnesota, made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showed a much 
higher average percentage of scab on 
wheat grown on corn-land than on 
wheat grown after either wheat, rye, 
or barley. This seems to be a common 
experience. Wheat on land which has 
just been in corn seems to fare worse 
than elsewhere. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that wheat scab in the 
United States is most prevalent in the 
corn belt. The accompanying map 
shows that its ravages are worse in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, though it is found in the 
entire corn belt. 

By experiment the investigators 
showed that the infection could also be 
carried to clover, flax, beans, sunflow- 
ers, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, car- 
rots, peas, squash, and even radishes. 


No Control Methods Yet. 


Satisfactory methods of controlling 
wheat scab are not known. The fact 
that the disease may thrive on so many 
different grains and other vegetation 
complicates the problem. Methods such 
as the burning of stubble, the cleaning 
of seed, and the rotating of crops, 
while they have helped, have not en- 
abled the control of the infection. The 
most promising plan seems to lie in 
the development of scab-resistant varie- 
ties just as the control of wilt in flax 
has been found in the development of 
wilt resistant varieties. Inasmuch as 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
WHEAT SCAB IN NORTH AMERICA. 


The area where scab is reported serious 
corresponds closely with that of the pro— 
duction of soft red winter wheat in the 
United States. 


infection may be carried by infected 
seed, by infested soil, by corn stubble, 
and other debris, the fanning of seed 
and the rotation of crops are advised, 
but these precautions will not alto- 
gether prevent the spread of the disease 
because spores may be scattered by the 
wind, by insects, and other carriers. 


Another Spore Attacks Roots. 


Louise Dosdall, another investigator 
in the division of plant pathology and 
botany at University Farm, St. Paul, 
under the direction of Dr. Stakman, has 
issued technical bulletin No. 17, on an- 
other cause of disease known as Helm- 
inthosporim sativum, which causes a 
foot- and root-rot of wheat, rye and 
barley and which has been serious in 
certain parts of Minnesota. The disease 
also attacks the leaves and stems and 
especially the nodes, glumes, and ker- 
nels of cereals, and a large number of 
wild grasses. The disease seems to 
thrive under a wide range of environ- 
mental conditions, though it appears to 
develop most severely at high tempera- 
tures in the presence of sufficient mois- 
ture. The disease becomes apparent in 
the form of brown spots of irregular 
outline upon the leaves, which are 
easily broken up and, in some cases, 
completely destroyed. The straw at 
harvest time is dull brown, and in- 
stead of standing erect becomes a tan- 
gled mass. The author does not sug- 
gest means of control, though the pos- 
sibility here again seems to lie in the 
direction of the development of resist- 
ant varieties. 


NEW SANTA FE ELEVATOR 


The large new modern terminal ele- 
vator which has been designed and is 
now being built by the John S. Metcalf 
Company for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company at Argen- 
tine Station, Kansas City, Kansas, is to 
be equipped with a four unit Hess Drier 
which will have a capacity to dry and 
cool 60,000 bushels of grain a day. It 
will have the new dust collecting fea- 
tures lately devised by the Hess Com- 
pany, and which have proved so suc- 
cessful in the Hess Driers installed 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Batlimore. 


The drier building at this new ele- 
vator will be placed above the track 
shed, thus giving sufficient elevation to 
spout direct to the drier legs in the ele- 
vator. Grain to be dried can be spouted 
from the hopper scales in the elevator, 
direct to the large supply bins placed 
over each drier unit. By means of these 
supply bins and the independent drier 
legs, the driers can be operated at any 
time, day and night, without the slight- 
est interference with any work going 
on in the elevator. 

The drier building will be~-of the 
“daylight” type, the walls being almost 
entirely composed of windows which 
flood the whole building with. light. 
The entrance to the building is through 
the elevator, and every floor of the 
driers is reached by wide easy stairs. 
Ample space is provided all around the 
machines. 

The elevator, which is the largest in 
the Kansas City market, is operated by 
the Grain Marketing Corporation. 


MARKETING METHODS. 


A national conference of representa- 
tives of cotton producers and of the 
cotton trade and textile industry in the 
U. S. has been called at Washington 
Feb. 24 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The conference is for the purpose of 
reviewing the department’s research 
work in cotton marketing and handling, 
with special reference to avoiding 
losses due to country damage, the gso- 
called “city crop,” tare irregularity and 
uneconomic methods of handling. 

Investigations along these lines were 
undertaken by the department in 1913 
under Congressional authority, and 
considerable progress has been made, 
notably in such matters as a standardi- 
zation and warehousing. Representa- 
tives attending the conference will be 
invited to review the work already done 
and to assist in formulating a plan of 
action for the future. 

The meeting will convene at 10 a. m., 
in room 411 of the Bieber Bldg., 1358 
B street, S. W., and all interested are 
invited to attend. 


In an effort to conciliate the agrarian 
parties, the German minister of finance 
is proposing to raise the duty on im- 
ported grain to 60 cents a hundred- 
weight for rye and 72 cents for wheat. 
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DOUBLES CROP YIELDS. 


The average yields of corn, oats, 
wheat, and clover in four 10-acre fields 
at the Ohio Experiment Station are 
double the average yields of the state 
for the same decades as a result of a 
practical application of farm manure, 
lime, and fertilizer. 


In the fall the clover sod is dressed 
with about ten tons of manure per acre, 
th manure having been protected from 
the weather and reinforced during ac- 
cumulation with acid phosphate at the 
rate of 40 pounds per ton. This is 
plowed under in the spring and, as the 


Wooster soil is acid, one or two 
tons of ground limestone is stirred 
into the surface. The wheat re- 


ceives about 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre when seeded, with the 
addition of 50 to 75 pounds of nitrate 
of soda in April in the few years when 
the growth seemed below par. The oats 
and clover have not been fertilized. 


Under this treatment the corn has 
averaged more than 70 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, oats 62 bushels, 
wheat 34 bushels and clover hay 3 tons. 
The average yields for the last ten 
years of the period were greater than 
for the first ten years, showing that the 
soil is increasing in fertility as well as 
producing profitable crops under this 
practical treatment. 


LARGER CANADIAN WINTER 
WHEAT AREA. 


The area seeded to winter wheat in 
Canada up to Oct. 31 is reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 832,- 
200 acres, compared with 767,200 acres 
on the same date last year, and with a 
harvested area of 773,945 acres in 1924. 
The condition of the crop is reported 
to be average. The winter rye acreage 
is reported at 758,116 compared with 
770,416 harvested in 1924. 


LORD’S TRUCK & WAGON DUMP. 


The Lord’s Universal Truck & Wagon 
Dump as shown at several recent grain 
conventions is now in production and 
deliveries can be made for new and 
rebuilt elevators. The offices of the 
company are at 322 Liberty Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia. Among its important ad- 
vantages are: Hither “stationary” or 
“portable” installation at a very low 
cost. When truck or wagon is elevated, 
the worm gear used makes an absolute 
lock which makes it impossible for 
either truck or wagon to raise or lower 
without the operator’s knowledge. Can 
be installed without motor, although 
motor can be attached at any time 
without changing the location of dump. 
Does away with mechanical trouble as 
no air is used. Will dump from any 
length of wagon or truck into a single 
dump door or into any number of dump 
doors. Can be adjusted to automatically 
stop at any desired height without the 
operator’s attention. 


Tor wew or 
MOISTING FRAME 


LORD’S UNIVERSAL TRUCK & WAGON DUMP. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


A 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


Rate and Route in Conflict. 

Question: Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 2, 
1925. A shipper desires to transport a 
carload shipment taking a fifth-class 
rate between Philadelphia and Chicago. 
In route he indicates P. R. R-C. M. & 
St. P. delivery at Chicago and on same 
bill of lading he also shows rate of 50% 
cents, which is applicable only via rail 
and lake or ocean-and-rail traffic. 

Carrier forwards the shipment as 
shown in route, namely all rail. Here 
arises the question. Is there any pres- 
ent ruling which clearly specifies car- 
rier’s liability to arrange service as to 
rate shown, or is railroad justified in 
applying all rail rate? 

REPLY: The ecarrier’s agent is lawfully 
obliged to refrain from executing a bill of 
lading which contains a provision that can-— 
not be lawfully complied with or provisions 
which are contradictory and therefore im-— 
possible of execution. When the rate and 
the route are both given by the shipper in 
the shipping instructions, and the rate giv— 
en does not apply via the route designated, 
it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to as-— 
certain from the shipper whether the rate 
or the route given in the shipping instruc— 
tions shall be followed. 

However, it must be remembered that 
where conflicting rates and routes are 
shown in the bill of lading by the shipper, 
the carrier is not obliged to turn the ship— 
ment over to a competitor, in order to in- 
sure the application of the rate indicated. 
Such was the holding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in McLean Lumber 
Go. vai: & N. Re RY Cosiet als 2208. Cc. 
©5349. 

Again, where the rate shown by the 
shipper is not that which applies via a 
competing route or where the route is un- 
der unified control with the one shown in 
the bill of lading, the carrier will be held 
responsible for any damages which may 
result from its failure to follow the pro— 
visions laid down in Conference Ruling 
474-C.—Trade and Transportation Bulletin. 


New Classification Effective. 
Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 4, effective Feb. 10, is now being 
distributed, the price being $2, and 
copies may be purchased from the chair- 
man of either the Official, Southern, or 
Western Committees. 


Suspends Tariff. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until June 30, tariffs 
filed by the C. M. & St. P., Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific railways, 
which proposed. a milling in transit 
charge of 2% cents on grain and grain 
products, milled at points in Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, destined to 
points in California. 


Awards Reparation. 

In the case of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., against the Washington & Old Do- 
minion, the I. C. C., has just awarded 
reparation on shipments of bran in 
car loads, because notices of arrival 
did not show the numbers and initials 
of the cars, holding that demurrage 
did not start until proper notice had 
been given. 

Recommends Dismissal. 

Attorney-Examiner Mackley in a ten- 
tative report to the I. C. C., has recom- 
mended the dismissal of the complaint 
of the Railroad Commission of Montana 
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against the B. A. & P.:and other rail- 
roads in which it was alleged that rates 
on grain and grain products, from 
points in Montana to Seattle, Minne- 
apolis and other cities, were unreason- 
able. 

Rejects Gooding Bill. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives has re- 
jected by a vote of 11 to 6, the so-called 
Gooding bill, which proposed to take 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the authority it now has to permit 
the railways, under certain conditions, 
to charge more for a shorter than for 
a longer haul, in the same general di- 
rection. 


ARBITRATION DECISION. 


Sigmond Rothschild Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, vs. Transit Grain & Com- 
mission Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 
—(When the middleman in a contract 
acts as a principal, he cannot plead 
lack of responsibility to the plaintiff be- 
cause of the fact that his contract of 
purchase from the shipper was the 
same as his contract of sale to the 
buyer. Assumption of the role of prin- 
cipal to a contract carries with it as- 
sumption of responsibility.) 

The arbitration in question grows out 
of the purchase by Sigmond Rothschild 


Company, Houston, Texas, from the 
Transit Grain & Commission Company, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, of one car of 


snapped corn loaded at Salina, Kansas, 
inspection “cool and sweet.” 

Both parties to this arbitration have 
clearly stated the facts in the case, and 
there is little difference in the claims 
set forth by either party, with the ex- 
ception that the Transit Grain & Com- 
mission Company, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
assume that since they acted as middle- 
men and delivered on their sale what 
they took on a similar contract of pur- 


chase from someone else, that they 
as middlemen are not liable to the 
plaintiff. 

The defendant forwarded to the 


plaintiff the papers that came to him 
from the shipper. There is no doubt 
in the minds of this committee, from 
the certificate furnished, that this car 
was not “cool and sweet corn” when it 
was applied on sale by the defendant, 
and as there was an inspection out- 
standing which should have accom- 
panied his papers and was not for- 
warded to the plaintiff, the plaintiff 
should not be barred because he took 
in good faith the inspection certificate 
of October 25 and proceeded against the 
carrier. Nothing in the evidence shows 
who requested the seccnd inspection. 
If the defendant was imposed on by 
someone with whom he traded, it was 
no fault of the plaintiff and the plain- 
tiff should not stand a loss on account 
of such imposition. 

We, therefore, feel that the plaintiff, 
acting in good faith and endeavoring to 
collect his loss from the carrier, be- 
lieving that the certificate of October 
was a correct basis of settlement 
with the defendant, is not barred from 
any rights that may have existed, and 
now enjoys any rights against the de- 
fendant that he had when the car was 
received at Piedmont, Texas. 

The defendant pleads that he is a 
so-called middleman in this transaction, 
and that if he acted in good faith and 
furnished the documents that were fur- 
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nished him, he has complied with his 
contract. The committee does not agree 
with this conclusion, inasmuch as he 
was the seller of this car of corn and 
the obligation rested on him to furnish 
what he sold, regardless of what some 
other shipper: may have delivered to 
him. 

It is clear & this committee that a 
certificate of inspection on October 27, 
the date of the sale, must take prece- 
dence over a certificate of October 25. 

We believe that the defendant acted 
in good faith, but we are convinced that 
the car of corn tendered did not fill the 
contract of sale and that the certificate 
of grade dated October 27 was the cer- 
tificate of grade which should have gov- 
erned this transaction. 

We find for the plaintiff in the 
amount of $200.25 and assess the de- 
fendant with the cost of arbitration. 


COURT DECISIONS. 


LOOK OUT 
HEAVY ‘LOSSES 


HANDLING 


WET GRAIN 


MOISTURE TESTERS 
can be used profitably NOW 


Seedburo Quality 


is now used by the Govern- 
ment, Grain Inspection De- 
partments and more than 
10,000 mills and elevators. 


An elevator company entered into an 
agreement with a contractor to con- 
struct a grain elevator. The contract 
provided that the company was to pay 
all material and labor bills when they 
became due up to 90 per cent of the 
total cost. Under this contract, a ma- 
terial man was entitled to recover in 
his own name against the company for 
the value of materials furnished, since 
the material man in practical effect was 
a third party to the contract and one of 
the persons for whose benefit the con- 
tract Was made. (Weber Engine Co. v. 
Lehrach, Court of Appeals of Mo., 262 
S. W. Rep. 457.) 

Must include demurrage charges in 
their tariff schedules; “Train Transpor- 
tation.” Under interstate commerce act 
and its amendments (Comp. St., sec. 
8563 et seq.), train transportation em- 
braces all services in connection with 
the shipment, including storage of goods 
after arrival at destination, and every 
common carrier subject to the act is 
required in its tariffs to state separately 
demurrage and other terminal charges 
and to adhere thereto, as to other parts 


OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVAL 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


in all sizes from one compart- 
ment to six, heated by gas, 
electricity or alcohol. 


HEAT YOUR TESTER with 
Electricity—with or with- 


nis & Lowry Lumber Co. v. C., M. & St. = 
out automatic shut-off. 


P. Ry. Co, Dist) Court WeeD. Lone 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 291. 


Court without jurisdiction of action 
for reparation except on finding of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. No ac- 
tion for reparation for exaction of un- 
reasonable or discriminatory demurrage 
charges can be maintained in any court & 
in the absence of an appropriate find- } 
ing by the I. C. C.—Ibid. 


g/DOCKAGE 
F | PERCENTAGES 


Order of commission or regulation of @ 
carrier may be set aside by courts only | 
for want of power to make it. In de- 
termining whether an order of the I. 
C. C. or a regulation of a carrier shall 
be suspended or set aside, power to 
make, and not the wisdom of the order 
or regulation, is the test.—Ibid. 


SPECIAL “FOUR-IN-ONE” 
SCALE NO. 14 


This scale, designed and manu- 
factured by us, satisfies a long- 
felt want in the grain trade, fora 
small, complete office scale for 
weighing samples for moisture 
test and for determining test 
weights for bushel, dockages, 
weights for mailing, samples, etc. 
Write for prices on moisture test- 
ers and complete catalog of 
SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
seed testing equipment, which in- © 
cludes grain grade specifications. 


Demurrage charge held within powers 
of carrier. A regulation made by the 
Director-General of Railroads during fed- 
eral control and continued by a carrier 
as part of its tariff schedule after such 
control ceased, imposing an additional 
demurrage or storage charge in the na- 
ture of a penalty for detention of cars 
beyond a stated time, is not a penal law 
for punishment of an offense which 
comes within the purview of constitu- 
tional guaranties, but is within the 
powers of the carrier under interstate 
commerce act, subject to revision or 
abrogation by the I. C. C.—Ibid. 


We are the largest handlers of 
Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 
in the world. 


Publication of tariff is notice to all 
shippers. The published tariff sched- 
ule of an interstate carrier is due no- 
tice of its terms to all shippers.—Ibid. 

BN oe Ra A ST 
BIDS FOR CANADIAN ELEVA- 
TOR. 

The Canadian National Elevator at 
Halifax was opened for bids Jan. 8. It 
1S a government property and is oper- 


ated by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 


Adequate stock always—prompt 
shipment is assured. We will 
appreciate your business. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU © 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. i 


Successors to Hess Warming & — 
Ventilating Co.’s Grain Test- _ 
ing Equipment. 


February 18, 1925. 


Barley | 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Chi. Win. Mil. 
- ‘10 44 47 
31 76 32 
23 22 45 
16 51 61 
32 51 28 
112 244 = 213 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 
eo, 92... $1.00@1.05|Feb.. 12....Holiday 


Feb. 10 .99@1.04|Feb. 13....$0.96@1.03 
Feb. 11 -96@1.05|Feb. 14.... .96@1.00 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 


ending Feb. i4, 1925, were 237,000 bus., 
compared with 237,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 117,000 bus. 


and 115,000 bus. 


MinwauKkre—Maltsters and shippers 
were only moderately active in the Mil- 
waukee barley market during the past 
week. Offerings were fair and demand 
improved slightly at the close. Re- 
ceipts were 213 cars as compared with 
192 cars a week ago and 116 in 1924. 
Prices closed 2@3 cents lower for the 
period. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. 
test, quotable at $1@1.01; fair to good, 
44 to 47 lb. test, 95c@$1; light weight, 
40 to 43 lb. test, 90@96c; feed, 88@ 
93c. Iowa quoted 90c@$1.01, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 90c@$1.01; Minnesota, 
90c@$1.01; Dakota, 95@99c; feed and 
rejected, 87@938c. 

Fort WortH.—Receipts of barley have 
been very light with extremely slow 
demand, and there has been very little 
trading. 

DuLutH.—Barley market was easy 
during the last week and business was 
light beyond a spurt on one or two 
days, when dealers covered their needs 
for the time being. Receipts for the 
week were 13 cars. Closing prices are 
from 1 to 8c off at from 80 to 92c. 

Cuicaco—Offerings were moderate 
and demand was good. Germany and 
the east bought liberally with more 
than 250,000 bushels confirmed to sea- 
board. Receipts for week, 237,000 bu.; 
shipments, 117,000. Closing prices were: 
Malting quality, 96c@$1; feeding and 
mixing, 90@96c, and screenings, 50@ 
82c. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Feeders and maltsters 
came into the Minneapolis market at a 
time when it could have been no more 
opportune, taking upward of a quarter 
of a million bushels, relieving the cash 
market of the heavy pressure incident 
to the radical decline in the option. Un- 
derstand that 200,000 bushels was sold 
for export, all rail shipment to the coast, 
during the past week. Tonight’s closing 
range showed: 80@92c. Elevator stocks 
here show 2,200,648 bu. vs. 2,171,182 
last week and 614,638 a year ago. 

Kansas Ciry—Three cars comprised 
the total receipts of barley this week. 
They were absorbed by a limited ship- 
ping demand, mainly for poultry feed 
manufacture. As a reflex of the general 
weakness in coarse grains, barley de- 
clined 83@4c per bushel. No. 3 closed 
at 983@94c and No. 4 at 91@92e. Stocks 
fell off 2,000 bus. to 6,000, against 325,- 
000 a year ago. 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Feb. 14: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Mab, 9....... 3 38 5 5 11 
eb, 10...... 8 22 igs 3 4 
Oh ee 8 20 11 4 7 
men. 12...... Holiday 
eb. 13...... 10 27 11 7 12 
ee, 14.2.... 8 10 14 ut 5 
SEOtal ..... 37 117 58 20 39 
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RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Feb. 
14 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Feb. 9.$1.52%4 $1.563¢ $1.613%4 $1.60% $1.60% 
Feb. 10 1.46 1.50% 1.56% 1.55% 1.55 
Feb. 11 1.40 1.44 1.55% 1.48% 1.52 
Feb. 12 Holiday 
Feb. 138 1.42% 1.47 1.51 1.51% 1.46 
Feb. 14 1.48% °° 1.5234 1.533% 1.56% ...... 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Feb. 14: 


Feb. May. July. Sept. 

9. 1.66144@1.70% 1.414%6@1.453g 1.23 @1.24 
10 1.603%4@1.65%4 1.361%4@1.41 1.20% @1.22%4 
11 1.54 @1.62% 1.314%@1.38 1.18 @1.22% 
12 Holiday 

13 1.54 @1.60 1.30144@1.34% 1.16 @1.18 
14 1.574% @1.62% 1.34 @1.37% 1.17 @1.19% 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Feb. 14, 1925, were 50,000 bus. vs. 77,000 
bus. same week of 1924; 
68.000 bus. vs. 4,000 bus. 
1924. 


shipments were 
same week of 


MILWAUKEE—AIthough the Milwaukee 
rye market showed an impressive re- 
vival of strength on Friday and Satur- 
day prices closed 3@4c lower for the 
week. Shippers were steadily in the 
market throughout the period and most 
of the offerings were readily absorbed. 
Offerings were chiefly offgrade with 
high moisture content and discounts 
were liberal. Considerable Wisconsin 
sold on a forward shipping basis. Dry 
and choice continued scarce and wanted. 
Receipts for the period were 39 cars 
as compared with 43 a week ago and 
51 in 1924. Market closed $1.515%4@1.53% 
for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging 
at 8@10c under May price. 

Cuicaco—Trading was in good vol- 
ume and the market active throughout 
the week. Car lots were in good de- 
mand and due to an estimated export 
demand of 1,000,000 bushels, buying for 
export was persistent. Closing prices 
were: No. 2, $1.584%@1.54; No. 38, $1.51; 
No. 4, $1.48%. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The first three days of 
the week, receipts were inclined to be 
light and the mills were after most of 
the offerings. Friday, however, they 
seemed to have their fill and backed 
away, with the result that discounts 
were heavier. Today they were back in 
the market and discounts were lowered. 
Closing quotations showed: No. 1 at 
%@ic under the May and No. 2, 2@3c 
under. Local elevator stocks totalled 
1,165,656 bu. vs. 1,190,742 last week and 
7,711,795 a year ago. 

DuLutTH.—Market in rye was active 
and reactionary during the last week, 
prices covering a range of 12%¢c. Trading 
was under the influence of the wheat 
market and its prices were dependent 
upon export buying. After a _ break 
to $1.44 spot rye closed 2%c off at 
$1.5284. German buying of rye held at 
the seaboard was reported on the break. 

New Yorxk.—The export demand for 
rye improved and sales for the week 
were estimated around three million 
bushels, mostly to Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Cash rye premiums are some- 
what firmer. 


Beans and Potatoes 


SOY BEAN GROWERS FORM 
POOL. 


Growers of soy beans in Sussex Coun- 
ty, Md., recently held a meeting to 
form a pool with the object of holding 
the beans for a higher price. Buyers 
at the present time are offering the 
growers $3.00 a bushel for them. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Feb. 14: 

Beans— 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice hand picked pea beans, 
$7.25@7.50; fair te good, $6.75@7; Cali- 
fornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 


eyes, extras, $7.25@7.50; red kidneys, 
$11; California limas, $14.50@15; native 
green peas, $7.25@7.50; Canada, $6@ 


ee jobbing prices, 25@50c above car 

ots. 

Chicago—Supplies moderate and demand 
fair; market steady. Per 100 lbs.—Spoz 


navy beans, Mich., choice, $6@6.50; 
fancy higher. 
Minneapolis—Quotations in lIbs., inelud— 


ing sacks: Fancy hand picked navy, 6c; 


lima, Calif., 18c; brown, 5c. Peas— 
Green fancy, 8c; yellow fancy, 6c; mar-— 
rowfat, 9c. 

St. Louis — Quote choice hand picked 
Michigan white beans at $7 and prime 
machine picked at $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Scotch peas, 7144c; green split peas, 
9144c, and yellow, 7c per lb. Lima beans 


(choice Calif.), 15%c per lb. 
San Francisco—(Per Ib.): Whites, small, 
8i%4c; do, large, 7c; pinks, 8%c; limas, 


1444c; cranberry, 8%c; kidney, 10%c; 
lentils, large,” 9c; do, small, 8c; black 


eye, 104%c; Mexican reds, 834¢; speckled 
bayos, 9c; bayos, 8c. Peas (per lb.)— 
Split peas, yellow, 8c; green peas, 6M%c. 

New York — Trade continued dull and 
values about steady throughout. Pea 
beans easy and $7.25 top, and that price 
was reported shaded 10c or more. Red 
kidneys moved fairly at unchanged 
prices. White kidneys dull, weak and 
lower. California limas held steady at 
$15. Marrow, $9.75@10.25; pea, choice, 
hand picked, $7.15@7.25; pea, screened 
and prime, $6.75@7; red kidney, $10.75; 
white kidney, $9.25@9.50; lima, Cal., 
$15. Imported, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.50@ 
9.75; white kidney, $8.50@8.75. Lima, 
mad.—1923-24,  $%12.25@12.50; 1922-238, 
$9.50. Lima, Europe—Large, $11.75; 
medium, $11.25; small, $10.50. 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Arrivals by cars, with compari- 
sons, follow: This week, 424; last week, 
395; last year, 360. Market steady. 
There was a fair trade for a week-end, 
although most of the transactions were 
of the ordinary grades. Local buyers 
were not very keen to purchase, being 
rather particular as to quality. Offer— 
ings were largely of the ordinary and 
poor quality and in some cases they 
proved rather slow to move. Fancy 
grades were scarce and will sell readily 
at quotations to a shade higher. Re- 
ceipts were 66 cars and cars on track 
178. Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wisconsin, $1.10 
@1.25; ordinary and poor, $1@1.05; 
round white sacks, Wisconsin, $1.10@ 
1.20; ordinary and poor, $1@1.05; do, 
Minnesota, $1.05@1.15; Idaho russets, 
$2.50@2.65; early Ohios, sacks,’-Red Riv— 
ers, $1.25@1.35. New Potatoes—Arriv— 
als are light; demand slow at present. 


Hampers, Texas, $2.50; boxes, Idaho, 
repacked, $2.25. Sweet Potatoes—Ar-— 
rivals moderate; fair demand noted; 


some Illinois Nancy Halls show decay. 


Bushels, Illinois, Jerseys, $2.50@2.75; 
Ill., Naney Halls, $2.50; soft and poor, 
$1.50; hampers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, 


$2.75@2.90; Illinois, $2.25; Jerseys, east—- 
ern, kiln dried, $3.25; poor and wormy, 
$2.25@2.50; Illinois, Jersey, large hamp— 
ers, $2.50; do, small hampers, $2. 

New York—Outside quotations ruled ex— 
treme on state and Maine potatoes un- 
der a dull demand; Long Islands in 
buyers’ favor; Bermudas dragged heay— 
ily. Sweet potatoes dragged. Maine, 
bulk—180 lbs., $3.20@3.60; carlots, cwt., 
$1.55@1.75; 150-lb. sk., $2.50@3. State, 
bulk—180 Ilbs., $2.75@2.90; 165-lb. sk., 
$2.65@2.75; 150-Ib. sk., $2.25@2.45. L. 
I., bulk—180 lbs., $3.75@4; 165-lb. sk., 


$3.25@3.50; 150-lb. sk., $2@3.50; 3-bu. 
sacks, $3@3.25. Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, 


$14@14.50; No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $7.50 
@8.50; Cuba, crt., $3@3.25. Sweet Po- 
tatoes—Ky., bsk., 75c@$3.25; Del. and 
Md., bskt., 75¢@$2.75. Yams—Del.. bsk 

ates Cuban and Isle of Pines, $2.50@ 
4.50. 


BEANS BRING HIGH PRICES. 


Three-fourths of the dry bean crop 
has been moved from western New 
York. Of the 25 per cent remaining to 
meet demands until the 1925 crop comes 
on the market next September or Oc- 
tober, it is estimated that about 10 per 
cent is in the hands of dealers and that 
farmers hold the other 15 per cent. 
The season’s developments have been 
unusual, beginning with a considerable 
increase in acreage. For the state as a 
whole, plantings were 140,000 acres, 
against 130,000 in 1923, and 108,000 in 
1922. Unfavorable weather reduced the 
yields and the crop was finally estimat- 
ed at 1,820,000 bushels, about 130,000 
more than the 1923 crop, which had 
proved generally unprofitable to opera- 
tors. Expectations of a big crop indi- 
cated prospects for low prices, but early 
demand was keen. California, the sec- 
ond important bean-producing state, 
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Write Ux—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


had a crop less than half as great as 
that of 1923 and far below the aver- 
age size. Michigan, ranking first, also 
had a much lighter crop, and Colorado’s 
production was severely cut by drouth. 
Idaho and one or two states of lesser 
importance showed increases, but the 
combined crop in all leading sections 
totaled 13,327,000 bushels, about 2,700,- 
000 below 1923 production. 


a 


ARGENTINE POTATO CROP 
ESTABLISHES RECORD. 


The largest production of potatoes in 
the history of the republic has just 
been harvested in Argentina and large 
quantities are available for export. Ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
George S. Brady, 959,980 metric tons of 
potatoes was the total output of the 
country. The large over-production has 
been the cause of a decline in prices, 
the farmer receiving only one-half cent 
per pound for nis crop. 


POOL FOR CERTIFIED PO- 
TATOES. 
Certified seed potato growers of 
Washburn and Barron counties held a 


meeting in Brill, Wis., recently for the 
purpose of considering the marketing of 
their certified seed through the Certi- 
fied Seed Potato Codperative Ass’n. This 
organization is incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Wisconsin as a non- 
stock organization composed of growers 
of certified seed. 
-_ 


RUMANIAN CROP CONDITIONS. 


According to Broomhall’s, Rumanian 
correspondent reports from Braila un- 
der August 3 the crop prospects in Bes- 
sarabia have undergone no appreciable 
improvement during the past six weeks. 
Kstimates are that the barley crop will 
be under last year and that the oat 
crop will not exceed last year’s crop. 
As to winter and spring wheat the yield 
is placed at from 65 per cent to 70 
per cent of last year’s outturn. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 
Cuicaco.—Per 100 Ilbs., buckwheat, 
fancy Jap $2.50 and fancy silver hulled 
$2.35@2.40, with dirty seed less. 
MINNEAPOLIS. — Spot quotations fol- 
low: Japanese, spot, $2.15@2.25; silver 
hull, spot, $2.15; mixed, spot, $2.15. 
St. Lours.—Nominal at $2.55 per 100. 
MILWAUKEE—Closing, quotations for 
buckwheat, per 100 lb. bags, at Milwau- 
kee on Saturday, Feb. 14, were: Silver 
hull, $2.80@2.40; Japanese, $2.45@2.50. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Manafacturers o ithe AMCO Lint of mixed foods 


BU CKW HEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


Butler, Pa. 
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OHIO. 


Lima, Ohio (1): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. Farmers in 
this vicinity have not much corn and 
oats left to be marketed. Farmers con- 
tinue to market hogs light weight on 
account of high prices of feed. 

Blanchester, Ohio (8): The winter 
condition is unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. There 
is too much freezing and thawing. No 
corn or oats moving to speak of. Hogs 
are being marketed lighter than usual. 

Springfield, Ohio (2): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Hogs 
are being marketed light weight. 

Sidney, Ohio (2): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. There is a 
light movement of both corn and oats 
on account of muddy roads. Look for 
free movement of oats and a fair run 
of corn as soon as weather and roads 
will permit. Most hogs are marketed 
under-weight. 

INDIANA. 


Kendallville, Ind. (7): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. No 
corn or oats to move. Hogs are being 
marketed light weight. 

Angola, Ind. (7): Winter wheat is in 
good condition. No damage to date. 
Snow and ice is all gone. Very little 
corn or oats moving. From now on 
hogs will go light as 1924 corn crop is 
practically exhausted and shipped in 
corn cannot be fed profitable. 

Marion, Ind. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Corn and 
oats movement is slow. Corn and oats 
are being marketed medium weight. 
The snow is all gone. No freezing for 
a few days. No corn in this locality 
for sale. Farmers are not selling oats. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. There 
is a poor movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are being marketed light weight. 
Very little corn or oats moving. Both 
good quality here. 

Delphi, Ind. (1): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. No corn or 
oats are moving. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light weight. Wheat is uncovered 
and tender. A severe freeze would do 
damage at this time. Farmers are 
holding tight to their corn for a big 
advance. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Nothing 
is moving at present. Hogs are being 
marketed light weight. No snow on 
wheat and reports indicate heavy win- 
ter killing, generally handle % to % 
million bushel of corn. Won’t handle 
this year to exceed 100,000 and this of 
poor quality. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Very 
light movement of corn and oats. Hogs 
are being marketed light weight. Snow 
has all disappeared. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): The winter con- 
dition is now unfavorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. No 
corn or oats moving here. Wheat move- 
ment is over. Hogs going in good 
shape. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. There 
is a slow movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): The winter 
condition is now unfavorable for the 
wintering of the winter wheat crop. 
Corn and oats are moving slowly. Most 
hogs are marketed light weight. Can 
tell more about wheat in two or three 
weeks. 


Winamac, Ind. (1): The winter con- 
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dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. There 
is a very light movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs are going to market light. 
Winchester, Ind. (8): The winter 
condition is now unfavorable for the 
wintering of the winter wheat crop. 
The movement of corn and oats is very 
light. Hogs are being marketed about 
average weight. More heavy hogs 
going to market than early but farmers 
are losing money feeding hogs at pres- 
ent prices of corn and mill feeds. 
Rushville, Ind. (8): The winter con- 
dition is now unfavorable for the wip- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. The 
movement of corn and oats is light. 
Hogs are going to market light. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. No oats 
or corn moving. Hogs are going to mar- 
ket light weight. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. There is a 
very light movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are going to market light weight. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Condition for winter 
wheat is unfavorable. Has been a free 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs mar- 
keted rather light. 

Odell, Ill. (7): Roads are very bad. 
Very little grain will be marketed this 
month. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. There is no 
movement of corn or oats at present. 
Hogs are being marketed heavy. 

Paris, Ill. (8): The winter condition 
is now favorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat crop. Very little corn 
or oats moving. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light. The weather is very favor- 
able for wheat. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. Roads im- 
passable. Hogs better weight. Very 
few left at this time. 

Nashville, Ill. (3): Present outlook 
for wheat about as good as could be 
expected at this time. No movement of 
corn or oats. No hogs. 

Eureka, III. (1): The condition of 
winter wheat is now favorable for the 
wintering of the winter wheat crop. 
There is a fair movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs are being marketed rather 
light. 

Sparta, Ill. (1): The winter condition 
is now favorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat crop. Movement of 
corn and oats is light. Hogs are be- 
ing marketed light. Farmers are buy- 
ing corn in this section. 

Decatur, III. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat crop. Hogs are 
being marketed light weight. 

Rockport, Ill. (2): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. Light 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs are 
being marketed light weight. 

Lexington, Ill. (5): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. There 
is a good movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are being marketed light weight. 

Highland, Ill. (6): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. No sur- 
plus of corn or oats around here. Hogs 
are being marketed light here as most 
of them are being marketed or killed. 


MISSOURI. 

Sedalia, Mo. (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. The marketing of 
corn and oats has been slow. Very 
few feed hogs being marketed as most 
of them are already sold. Drop in price 
of corn had tendency to stop farmers 
from delivery. 

(8): 


Lamar, Mo. The winter condi- 
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tion is now favorabie for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. The movement of 
corn and oats is light as the roads are 
in bad condition. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light. 

Carrollton, Mo. (2): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. There are no 
oats to move. Hogs are being marketed 
light. Wheat looks good. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. No corn or 
oats to sell. Hogs are being marketed 
light. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. 75 per cent of 
the corn is now marketed. Hogs are 
being sold light weight. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. 90 per cent 
of the corn and oats are moved. Hogs 
are being marketed light. There are 
but few hogs on feed. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat. The move- 
ment of corn and oats is slow. Hogs 
are going to market light weight. We 
expect the corn to move soon. 

Paris, Mo. (5): The winter condition 
is now favorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat. The roads are im- 
passable. Hogs being marketed aver- 
age weight. Wheat is looking good af- 
ter the December sleet and snow. Rain 
with 6 inches of snow yesterday. Roads 
almost impassable. 


IOWA. 


Tama, lowa (5): Movement of corn 
and oats is very light. Hogs marketed 
light. 

Marcus, lowa (1): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. The corn is about 
gone. Oats are being fed on account 
of the cheapness compared to corn as 
corn is about cleaned out of country. 
Hogs all been going to market light on 
account of scarcity of corn and high 
priced. 

Indianola, lowa (6): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. The extreme 
dry weather does not make fall wheat 
look any too good. Hogs being mar- 
keted light weight. 

Jefferson, lowa (5): No wheat here. 
There is a light movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs are being marketed light. 

Wall Lake, lowa (2): Hard to tell 
at present how winter wheat will come 
through. Snow and ice just going off. 
No corn moving. Very little oats. Hogs 
are being marketed now at good aver- 
age weight. 

Onawa, lowa (2): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 


The movement of 
Hogs are going 


of the winter wheat. 
corn and oats is light. 
to market heavy. 


Randolph, lowa (3): Wheat is in 
favorable condition. No grain is moy- 
ing on account of roads and slump in 
prices. Hogs are being shipped light. 
County is getting low on hogs. 

. Moulton, lowa (6): The winter wheat 
is in a favorable condition. Corn brings 
$1.00 to $1.25 at the crib from one farm- 
er to the other. Hogs are shipped out 
light. No grain to ship out. 

f Osceola, lowa (6): The winter wheat 
is in a favorable condition. There is 
a fair movement of corn and oats. Hogs 
are being marketed light. 

Whitten, lowa (4): No wheat here. 
Corn and oats movement been fairly 
good considering the crop. Hogs are 
generally going out light. 

Clemons, lowa (5): The winter wheat 
is in a favorable condition. No corn or 


oats here. Hogs are being marketed 
light: 
Wall Lake, lowa (2): The winter 


wheat is covered with snow, and should 
be in good shape. Very little move- 
ment of corn and oats. Hogs are now 
being marketed as for weight. 

Belmond, lowa (4): There is a light 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs are 
being marketed light weight. 

Hull, lowa (1): There is no move- 
ment of corn and oats. Hogs are being 
marketed as soon as forced to on ac- 
count of corn. 

Coburg, lowa (3): The winter wheat 
is favorable. There is a light move- 
ment of corn and oats. Hogs are being 
marketed light weight. 

Corydon, lowa (6): There is no 
wheat. Some corn is moving at $1.10. 
No oats selling. Hogs are going to 
market light weight. 

Arthur, lowa (2): No movement of 
corn or oats. Hogs marketed very 
light. 

Clarinda, lowa (3): The winter con- 
dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. The 
movement of corn and oats is fair. Hogs 
are being marketed light. 

Guthrie Center, lowa (2): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. The 
movement for corn and oats from the 
farms is over. Hogs are improving in 
weight. No pigs offered now. 
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Glidden, lowa (2): Very little wheat 
raised here. Very little corn moving 
as the roads are bad. Hogs are being 
marketed light. ; 

Ashley, lowa (4): Oats are moving 
freely. No corn. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light weight. 

Gilbert, lowa (5): The winter condi- 
tion is now unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop. The 
movement of corn and oats is slow. 
Hogs are being marketed light. Roads 
are impassable for farmers to move any- 
thing at the present time. 

New Sharon, lowa (5): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. No 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs are 
being marketed light. There should 
not be a single bushel of corn shipped 
from this station. 

Lowden, lowa (8): The winter wheat 
is favorable at this time. Corn is be- 
ing shipped in. No oats being offered. 
This section has shipped in $60,000 
worth of corn. May have to ship in 
oats. 

South English, lowa (9): The winter 
condition is now favorable for the win- 
tering of the winter wheat crop. Corn 
and oats are moving in and not out. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Oakville, lowa (9): The winter con- 

dition is now favorable for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat crop: Corn 
and oats are mostly all sold. Hogs are 
being marketed heavier now than two 
months ago. 
"Hamlin, lowa (2): The winter condi- 
tion is now favorable for the wintering 
of the winter wheat. Not much move- 
ment of corn and oats. Hogs being 
marketed light. Farmers hardly have 
enough grain for their own use. 


MINNESOTA. 


Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): No snow 
and no rain so it is hard for rye and 
winter wheat. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Condition of 
winter wheat is unfavorable now it is 
freezing and thawing but too early to 
tell the damage yet. Very little corn 
and oats sold at market price. Hogs 
are being sold medium to light at 
present. 

Albert Lea, Minn. (6): Both winter 
wheat and rye conditions have been 
ideal. Farmers are storing oats. They 
don’t want to sell under 50¢ and corn 
is mostly being feed up and sold among 
themselves. No good corn in this sec- 
tion. Hog receipts are letting up. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Weather not 
very favorable for winter wheat. Corn 
practically all sold. Farmers are hold- 
ing a good many oats. Hogs sold at an 
average of 210 to 225 pounds. 

Warren, Minn. (1): Condition of win- 
ter wheat is unfavorable. Snow cover- 
ing gone. Oats coming to market more 
freely. Hogs going to market light. 

London, Minn. (6): Condition of win- 
ter wheat is favorable so far. Oats 
moved fair so far. No corn for sale 
here. Farmers have not enough corn 
to feed their hogs for market. Hogs 
are marketed light. Most of the hogs 
are sold from 150 to 200 pounds on ac- 
count of having no corn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Monango, N. D. (9): No winter wheat 
in this part of the country. 

Fargo, N. D. (8): There is a normal 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs are 
being marketed medium weight. 

Carrington, N. D. (5): No winter 
wheat raised here. No corn for gale. 
Oats pretty well all cleaned up by now. 
Hogs being marketed light weight. 

Cavalier, N. D. (7): Winter favorable 
for wintering of winter wheat crop. 
Movement of oats light. Roads are bad. 
Hogs are being marketed all sizes. 

Sheyenne, N. D. (5): No winter wheat 
here. 75 per cent of the corn and oats 
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have been moved. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light weight. 

Lakota, N. D. (7): No winter wheat. 
No corn sold at elevators. Movement 
of oats, very light. Hogs are marketed 
heavy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Bridgewater,’ S. D. (8): Very little 
winter grain in this territory. Very 
little marketing of corn and oats at 
present. Hogs being marketed heavy. 

Brookings, S. D. (8): Very little grain 
moving due particularly to poor roads. 
Hogs still moving to market freely and 
for most part light. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Mild thawing 
weather past week has dissipated snow 
but with fields more or less covered 
with ice, which is not favorable for 
wheat. Oat and corn movement very 
slow and of light volume, due to bad 
roads, and disposition of holders. Mar- 
keting of hogs average medium weight. 

Beresford, S. D. (9): The winter con- 
dition of winter wheat is favorable. 
Movement of corn and oats is both 
light. Hogs being marketed light to 
medium. 

Elk Point, S. D. (9): The winter has 
been favorable so far for winter wheat. 
Movement of corn and oats is light, the 
bulk of it has been marketed. Hogs 
are being marketed a little on the light 
order. 


NEBRASKA. 


Central City, Neb. (9): So far as we 
can tell the winter condition of winter 
wheat is favorable. Marketing of corn 
and oats is rather light as the roads 
are bad in this country. Hogs are still 
being marketed light. 

Beatrice, Neb. (9): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable 
and could not be better. Corn is mov- 
ing freely. No oats are moving. Hogs 
are being marketed light weight. 

Humboldt, Neb. (9): Too early to tell 
about the condition of winter wheat. 
Very little corn or oats for sale. Hogs 
being marketed light. 

Oakland, Neb. (7): The winter con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
There is just a little corn moving and 
no oats. Hogs are being marketed 
light weight. 

Neligh, Neb. (7): 
winter wheat is favorable. 
and oats movement is light. 
being marketed light. 

McCook, Neb. (6): Winter conditions 
have been favorable for wheat crop. 
Corn is moving freely as roads permit 
and hogs are being marketed light. 

Superior, Neb. (9): Conditions are 
favorable for the winter wheat and 
prospects look good for a bumper crop. 
Very little corn and no oats moving in 
this immediate territory. Some inclina- 
tion among the farmers to make their 
hogs heavier. 

Superior, Neb. (9): Conditions are 
unfavorable for wheat. Farmers gen- 
erally report wheat poor condition. A 
lot of it never came up. No oats mov- 
ing, no local surplus. Some corn moy- 
ing when can pay $1.10 but movement 
stops below that figure. Movement 
locally nearly over until next fall. Some 
will be held until then. Hogs pretty 
well marketed. Bevery few light from 
now on. 

Winnetoon, Neb. (7): No winter 
wheat to amount to much. Weather 
condition is very bad. A heavy coating 
of ice covers the ground. Will be hard 
on alfalfa. 

Swanton, Neb. (9): Wheat conditions 
favorable. Slow movement of corn on 
account of bad roads. Hogs going to 
market light weight. 

Orleans, Neb. (6): Conditions are 
favorable for the winter wheat. Corn 
moving freely. Few heavy hogs to be 
had just light. Corn is coming in too 
freely for the good of the producers. 


KANSAS. 


Uniontown, Kans. (9): No wheat 
here. We hear of damage in bottoms 
from ice covering. Corn movement is 
mostly over. No oats. Hogs are 
heavier than they were. 

Mahaska, Kans. (4): The wheat does 
not look very good here now although 
the weather is favorable. Quite a bit 
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of corn is been marketed. Hogs are be- 
ing marketed light. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): As far as we 
can see the winter wheat is coming 
along in first class shape. It is a little 
too early yet to tell whether any real 
damage has been done or not, but 
weather conditions are very favorable 
at this time. There is very little corn 
left and the oat crop was too light for 
the farmers to sell any. Hogs are be- 
ing marketed light. 

Neodesha, Kans. (9): The winter 
wheat condition is favorable. Corn and 
wheat are moving. There are no oats. 
There are but few hogs marketed or on 
hand. 


Hillsboro, Kans. (5): The winter 
wheat in this locality is favorable. 
Movement of corn and oats is fair. 


Very few hogs fattened in this vicinity. 

Minneapolis, Kans. (4): The winter 
wheat condition is favorable. No move- 
ment of corn or oats. Marketed light 
to medium weight. 

Concordia, Kans. (4): The winter 
wheat condition is favorable but can 
stand more moisture. Movement of 
corn is fair. Oats none to market. Crop 
consumed locally. Heavy movement of 
hogs. 

Junction City, Kans. (7): 
of winter wheat is excellent. Growing 
conditions are favorable. Corn is mov- 
ing freely. Hogs being marketed very 
light. 

Madison, Kans. (9): Condition of 
winter wheat is favorable. About 90 
per cent of the corn and oats has been 
shipped out. Hogs are generally mar- 
keted light. | =} 

Wichita, Kans. (6): The condition is 
favorable for the wintering of winter 
wheat. Corn is moving a little more 
freely. Oats slow. 

Logan, Kans. (4): Winter wheat con- 
ditions are very questionable. Part of 
the wheat did not sprout in the fall for 
lack of moisture and it is feared that 
much that did sprout, died for the same 
reason. We have had some snow in the 
past few weeks. These were helpful 
but the real conditions will not develop 
until spring. There is very little sur- 
plus corn in this vicinity and no surplus 
oats. Hogs are generally going out 
light weight. 

Satanta, Kans. (3): The winter wheat 
condition is very favorable. 85 per cent 
of the corn crop has been marketed. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Jetmore, Kans. (2): Winter wheat is 
in good shape. Very little corn mov- 
ing. No oats. Hogs average well. 

Lyons, Kans. (5): Winter condition 
generally considered favorable for win- 
ter wheat. Very little complaint to 
date. A little corn moving but no oats. 
Hogs being marketed below average 
weight. 

Belle Plaine, Kans. (6): I would not 
give a dime to have winter condition 
improved for winter wheat in this sec- 
tion. The ground froze to a depth of 
16 inches the past winter, which has 
not happened for years. Thereby put- 
ting the ground in fine shape for spring 
crops. The farmers seem to have a 
little more pep than ordinary. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus, Okla. (3): Weather is now 
quite favorable for growth of winter 


Condition 


wheat. Some little complaint of dry 
top soil. No corn or oats nor hogs for 
market. 


Enid, Okla. (4): The condition of the 


Chicago, Ill. 


winter wheat is favorable. 
movement of corn and oats. 
ment of hogs is light weight. 

Geary, Okla. (2): The condition of 
the winter wheat is too dry. There is 
a normal movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs were sold out early. There are 
only a few left to move. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): The weather is 
favorable for winter wheat. Very little 
corn moving except trading by farmers 
with each other. Oats moving slowly 
shipped some for seed purposes. Hogs 
moving to market light weight, very 
few in this section. 


MISSOURI. 


Bethany, Mo.: It is too early for re- 
port on wheat. Shipping in corn and 
oats. Hogs good weight now. All light 
hogs were shipped some time ago. Very 
few left. 


Very little 
The move- 


KANSAS. 


Wakeeney, Kans.: The winter condi- 
tion of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Corn is moving freely. Hogs are being 
marketed light. 


NEBRASKA, 


Harvard, Neb.: Too much thawing 
and freezing weather the past thirty 
days to be beneficial. Farmers are ex- 
pecting lots of damage. No oats here. 
Very little corn for sale except what 
will be taken by local feeders. Hogs 
are being shipped out as fast as fin- 
ished, about the average weight. 

Roseland, Neb.: Winter wheat ap- 
pears all right at present. Could stand 
more moisture. Not much corn and 
oats moving. Hogs marketing not fin- 
ished. Hogs are going light. 


Seemed 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. §S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Feb. 14, Feb. 7, Feb. 16, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat cael. 14,238,000 15,403,000 20,383,000 
Wats sae os awe 1,214,000 798,000 1,967,000 
EUV Oe cs. totes 1,229,000: 1;340,000 © olde. 
Barley P5.55 0% 1,407,000 1,188,000 169,000 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 356,000 bus. last week, 
and barley 64,000 bus., while corn in- 
creased 264,000 bus, rye 369,000 bus., 
and oats 197,000 bus. Details follow, 
last three ciphers omitted except in the 
totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..1,676 4,128 6,704,000 15,890,000 
Corn ....4,097 7,670 12,919,000 3,043,000 
Oats ....6,880 18,812 22,205,000 3,797,000 
Rye: sine laIbs 304 2,262,000 1,464,000 
Barleys) 2 sis 205 205,000 220,000 


*Includes 900,000 bu. wheat, 1,152,000 ‘bu. 
corn and 1,513,000 bu. oats afloat. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats 657,000 bus.; 


rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 bus. 

These’ statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 

Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Feb. 2, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

WReAE aden sae 31,801,000 30,631,000 53,726,000 

UE ns aie praca 17,464,000 16,807,000 9,505,000 

Rye ........-+ 2,028,000° 1,906,000 2,047,000 

Barley sonst 6,257,000 5,877,000 1,650,000 

Afloat—Wheat, 6,448,000 bus.; oats, 1,- 


904,000 bus.; barley, 613,000 bus.; rye, 140,- 
000 bus. 
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Terminal Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H| A. Paul, Correspondent. 
Chas. M. Case, president of the Kellogg 


Commission Co., was a Chicago visitor the 


latter part of the week. 

Geo. H. Ledbetter, treasurer of the Min- 
nesota Millers’ Assn., and living at Frank- 
lin, Minn., died this week. 

Clark L. Keator, sales manager for the 
H. H. King Milling Co., is convalescing 


from an operation for appendicitis. 


Cc. Cc. Wyman, president of the C. (Cs 
Wyman Co., returned this week after an 
extensive vacation in California. 

Wm. Dalrymple, of the William Dalrym- 


left for Florida on Wednesday, 
will spend the next few weeks. 
Shannon, of the E. S. Woodworth 
around on crutches as a 
a broken bone in his 


ple Co., 
where he 

George 
Co., is hobbling 
result of sustaining 
ankle. 

R. M. Calkins, vice-president in charge 
of traffic for the Milwaukee road, was a 
ealler on the Minneapolis Exchange floor 
on Saturday. 

P. B. Harding, vice-president of the E. 
S. Woodworth Co., called at Chicago and 
other eastern markets this week, return- 
ing Monday. 

A postal ecard to one of the local com- 
mission houses recently reported that 
spring wheat planting was starting at 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Cash Grain Markets. 

WHEAT—An improvement in shipping 
directions for flour, augmented by lighter 
receipts all along the line, brought about a 
firmer situation in the local cash market 
during the week ending today. Low pro- 
tein stuff continued in light request, but 
everything else was snapped up and in the 
face of a radic ally declining futures market, 
the premiums were relatively stronger. No. 
1 hard spring, which started off on Monday 


at 1@41lc over the May, was selling at 
1@42c over today. No. 1 dark northern 
was quoted at 2c under to 40c over, and 


No. 1 northern at 4c under to 35c over the 
May. Durum was strong and unchanged 
mostly. Saturday’s closing quotations 
showed No. 1 amber quoted at 5c under 
to 22c over Duluth May, and No. 1 mixed 
at 12c under to 21c over. 

Country car loadings continue very light 
and judging by reports of conditions as 
made public by a number of line houses, 
we need not expect any material improve- 


ment for some time to come for the sim- 
ple reason that the amount of grain al- 
ready out of farmers’ hands approximates 


some 85 per cent of the crop total. 


Foreign interests seemed to be becoming 
interested in our flour and bids this week 
were advanced to a point at which some 


business could be profitably worked by 
local mills. 

Local elevator stocks show the follow- 
ing figures: 13,844,944 bus. this week, 
as against 13,724,959 bus. a week ago and 
15,251,100 a year ago. 

Storage situation here shows little im- 
provement. Shipping sales during the 


week seemed to hold under 50,000 bus. daily 


and the influx of new grain more than 
made up for room which was made by 
these shipments. 

CORN—Continued mild weather made 
the high moisture content corn a serious 
problem. The market started off firm on 
Monday, slipped off on Tuesday, firmed 


Wednesday and Friday and then took an- 
other dip today. Feeding demand has been 
relatively light and the cash article con- 
tinues under very heavy discounts below 
the option. Today’s figures showed the 
following prices: No. 3 yellow, 12@15c un- 


der Chicago May; No. 4, 17@22c under; No. 
5, 25@30c under; mixed No. 3, 18@20c un- 
der; No. 4, 23@27c under, and No. 5, 29@ 


32c under. Local stocks were 921,871 bus., 
against 805,072 last week and 993,107 last 
year. 
OATS—The 
local oats 


outstanding feature of the 
market during the past seven 
days has been the improvement in the 
shipping demand. There were at least 
1,000,000 bus. worked out of here this week 
and quite possibly considerably more. But 
with local stocks in their present condi- 
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tion, they can stand a drain like this every 
week and still we would have more on 
hand when the new crop matures than 
was in store here last year at this time. 
Receipts continued to be fairly liberal, 
but during most of the week fairly firm 


cash markets were the order of the day, 
due largely, of course, to the shipping de- 
mand. 


Today’s closing quotations showed the 

folowing: No. 3 whites, 24%@38e under May; 

No. 4 whites, 1%@2c under. 
Minneapolis stocks were’ 22,423 


,218 bus., 
against 22,365,371 last week 


and 4,909,447 


bus. a year ago. 
TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 
David Anderson and wife and daughter 


are spending->several weeks at 
Fla., after their 
Panama. 
Receipts of grain for the week were 154 
cars of wheat, 64 cars of corn, 116 cars of 


Palm Beach, 
return from Cuba and 


oats. 5 ears of rye and 1 car of barley. 
Total, 340 cars. 

Toledo flour production as reported by 
mills for the past week was 38,500 bbls., 


equal to 80 per cent of capacity. 
before it was 32,300 bbls. 
last week was 35,000 bbls. 

Corn and oats receipts have been un- 
usually heavy for several weeks, with the 
demand rather slow. Now that the Chi- 
cago futures have worked nearer the cash, 
the demand should improve. 


John Husted of C. A. King & Co. was in 


The week 
and a year ago 


Chicago last week and reports that it is 
little wonder that ticker quotations are so 
far behind the market. Orders come so 


fast they cannot be relayed to the offices. 


Kent Keilholtz and wife are expected 
home from their winter cruise to Cuba and 
Panama this week. They have been spend- 
ing several days with Wade Holland, for- 
mer Toledo baker, who is now president 
of the Consolidated Bane, Corporation at 
New Rochelle, N. 


Among the visitors on the floor this week 


were: Rush Croninger, Grand Rapids, 
Ohio; Sam Rice, Metamora, Ohio; Frank 
and William Arbogast, Tiffin, Ohio; John 
Rupp, Elmira, Ohio; Frank Spengler, El- 
mira, Ohio; Del Lloyd, Waterville, Ohio, 


and Earl Vocke, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Milling demand for wheat showed a de- 
cided improvement the latter part of this 
week. Soft wheat premiums continue to 
decline, but with some increase in sales 
they should soon do better. Flour sales 
have been fairly good considering the un- 
certainty of the market and wide range of 
prices. Feeds are meeting with a better 
trade and have held steady during the 
nervous markets. Millers are looking for- 
ward to a heavier trade in flour and feeds 
as soon as the wheat price becomes more 
settled. 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Oscar B. Locke, of Columbus, Miss., was 
registered at the Merchants exchange on 
Wednesday. 


C. E. Munn. of the Southwestern Wheat 
Growers’ Association, of Enid, Okla., was 
a visitor here during the week. Charles 
G. Robinson introduced him on ’change. 


R. W. McMurry has bought the member- 
ship in the Merchants Exchange held by 
W. G. Manire, who has moved to Florida. 
Both are members of the cottonseéd prod- 
ucts trade. 


General business is expected to pick up 
some about March 1, according to mem- 
bers of the grain and feed trade, but the 
matter of credit is going to continue a fac- 
tor throughout the season. * Buying now is 
just as small as it can be, but aggregates 
a fair volume, for so few people in the ter- 
ritory have any corn or grain. Everything 
points to an effort to grow more such dur- 
ing the coming season, and winter prepara- 
tions in this territory are fairly well ad- 
panded) as recent weather has been favor- 
able. 


Receipts of corn for the past week 
dropped off somewhat, but local stocks are 
still very large and movement very slow. 
Receipts were 189 cars. Quotations are 
easier and buyers have been able to get 
concessions, as many consignees had piling 
up demurrage charges and willingly cut 
their prices. At the week’s close track 3 
white or 3 yellow was quoted at $1.21 and 
3 mixed at $1.18. Oats came in less 
quantity than in some time, only 88 cars, 
but stocks are large and prices in buyer’s 
favor. Track 3 white quotable at 56, but 
concessions not quite so large as for corn. 


President Clark has named the follow- 
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ing standing committees for the Merchants 

exchange for 1925: 
Appeals—S. T. Pease, W. E. Holt, J. R. 

Donelson, L. B. Lovitt, A. K. Burrow. 
Arbitration—Grain and Hay—T. B. An- 


drews, W. P. Brown, Lee D. Jones, T. B. 
Jones, H. L. McGeorge. Arbitration—C. §. 
P.—J. H. DuBose, E. EB: Clarke, CC. (G. 
Carter, R. Ruffin, Sam Hutchinson. 

Alfalfa Meal—J. B. Edgar, E. W. Som- 
mer, S. T. Pease, C. S. Kenney, A. W. 


Bosworth. 


Call Board—T. B. Jones, F. W. Barr, W. 


H. Horton, C. G. Robinson, J. D. Mayes. 
Finance—S. T. Pease, J. J. Wade, W. 
P. Battle. 
Floor—E. E. Buxton, E. L. Luibel, Ferd 
Heckle. 


Grain Sorghums—W. R. Smith-Vaniz, F. 
X. Murphy, E. W. Wyatt. 

Hay Inspection—C. H. 
Flaniken, E. R. Gardner, R. 
C. Roberts. 

Inspection Department—J. B. Edgar, C. 
S. Kenney, S. E. Rison. 

Membership—J. B. Edgar, W. R. 
Vaniz, L. B. Lovitt. 

Quotations—Grain and Hay—T. B. Jones, 
J. J. Wade, B. L. Sessum. Quotations— 
cS. P.—RyN. Nealy Waebe Dashiell. 


Mette, J. A. 
N. Archer, A. 


Smith- 


Ruffin. Nominal—Quotations—C. §S. Ken- 
ney, L. P. Cook, C. H. Mette. 
Rules—C. S. P.—W. P. Battle, W. B. 


Dashiell, I. H. Fleming, C. H. Reynell, J. 
Cc. Roney. Rules—Grain and Hay—H. L. 
McGeorge, W. M. Browne, J. W. Ful- 
ghum, W. A. Hall, B. H. Williamson. 
Traffic—L. P. Cook, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, 


J. M. Trenholm, S. E. Rison, 
son. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Cc. H. Chalmers, representing Horner & 
Wyatt of Kansas City, industrial archi- 
tects and consulting engineers, called on 
the milling and grain trade in Oklahoma 
recently. 

The Buffalo (Okla.) Farmers Elevator Co. 
recently in annual meeting elected John 
Sanders president, Ross Price vice-presi- 
dent, Earl Anderson secretary, and M. V. 
Braly manager. 


In other words, during the latter season 
exports totaled 29,111,817 bus., while dur- 
ing the former they totaled 5,105,000 bus. 
The report shows that in December, 1924, 
4,455,999 bus. were exported and in Janu- 
ary 1,776,068 bus. January of 1924 had no 
wheat exports. 


A bill is pending in the House that would 
repeal the law creating the office of State 
Grain Inspector. Representative M. M. 
Henderson of Pottawotamie County, au- 
thor of the bill, contends that the office is 
unnecessary and has not accomplished 
purposes intended. 


Representative members of the associa- 
tion say that outside influences will not be 
felt in this years’ campaign as much as in 
former years, since the membership ap- 
pears to have profited from this season’s 
selling through the pool. Insurgency in the 


E. E. Ander- 


association also appears to have been 
quieted. 
Flour millers were confining business 


nearly altogether to the spot needs of the 
trade. A few would accept no other kind, 
while others accepted bookings for deliv- 
ery in not over 30 days. Hard wheat short 
patent flour sold at $9.50 per bbl. Mill- 
feeds were 15@20c a bag under the market 
early in the month. 


H. H. Johnson, a market gardener of 
Tulsa, and his son, Harry Johnson, have 
organized the Johnson & Son Seed Co. at 
Tulsa and established a store. Harry John- 
son formerly was with the Leipher Bros. 
Seed Co. of Little Rock, and for two years 
was assistant secretary of the Oklahoma 
Marketing Commission. 


C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has called on 
members to urge passage of a bill in the 
legislature making an appropriation for the 
Corporation Commission to make an audit 
and appraisal of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., with a view of establishing 
reasonable rates. Rates are too high now, 
says Mr. Prouty, and it is reported the 
company will apply for a permit to in- 
crease them. He has submitted to mem- 
bers without comment copies of pending 
bills that increase the amount of personal 
injury damage that an employe may ob- 
tain and provide for a net income tax on 
all lines of business. 


Farmer influence in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is said to have been respon - 
sible for the defeat recently of a bill in- 
troduced by Price Thompson of Canadian 
County, proposing a tax of 2 mills on the 
dollar on grain, cotton and other farm 
products in storage, in lieu of an ad va- 
lorem tax. The bill was recommended for 
passage by a committee and defeated, 53 to 
40. Farmer members believed that the bill 
would have given elevator and warehouse 
Owners an unfair advantage over growers. 

An impressive idea of the enormity of 
the wheat movement from America to for- 
eign countries during the present season 
may be had from figures recently com- 
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piled by the Galveston Grain Exchange and 
in possession of the Oklahoma City Grain 
Exchange. These show that during the 
seven months from July to February wheat 
exports from Galveston exceeded those of 
a corresponding period of the preceding 
season by 24,006,817 bus. 


Coincident with preparations for holding 
“primaries’”’ for the selection of candidates 
for membership on the board of directors 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the present board has inaugurated a 
campaign for increasing membership and 
consequently the pool for wheat selling 
during the season 1925-26. Primaries 
are to be held in March and the election 
takes place in April. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Frank Dudley, vice president of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce, is a member 
of the Federal jury. 


Charles England has been re-elected 
chairman of the Arbitration Committee of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for 
the ensuing year. 


Total stocks of all grains in Baltimore 
elevators on February 12 were 11,134,400 
bushels, out of which total rye constituted 
7,000,000 bushels. 


President A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. Mears 
will leave this city on February 21 for a 
month’s fishing’ trip in Florida and ae 
West Indies. 


The following have been appointed as the 
Commission Rule Committee of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce for the com- 
ing year: A. R. Dennis, John J. Snyder, and 
Edward Netre. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were R. E. Bowman, of 
Hagerstown, Md.; Geo. E. Pierce, of Buf- 
falo, New York. 


H. Frank Mellier, a member of the firm 
of Hayward & Co., flour and grain brokers 
of this market, who has been confined to 

his home for several weeks by stomach 
trouble, is convalescent. 


The rooms of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce were closed on February 12 
along with similar closings by other leading 
boards of trade of the country in observ- 
aoe of the birthday anniversary of Lin- 
coln. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held February 9, Mor- 
ton M. Prentis, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of this city, was elected a 
member of the organization. 


The annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, of which J. Ross Myers is 
president, will be held on March 25 at the 
Hotel Rennert in connection with a dinner, 
to which the wives and daughters of the 
members will be invited. Preceding the 
dinner there will be a brief business ses- 
sion of the Club, at which officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. : 


The flour and feed mill of the Malco- 
Milling Company, at Hampstead, Maryland, — 
erected in 1922 at a cost of $142,000, and 
having a daily capacity of 300 barrels, will 
be sold at public auction on February 28, - 
1925, by the receivers for the company. ‘ 


Henry A. Lederer, of Lederer, Bros. 
grain commission merchants of this mar-— 
ket, who sailed from New York late in 
January on a four months’ world cruise, | 
arrived at Los Angeles last week. 


Following the drastic break in wheat 
prices, quotations on all grades of flour 
have been reduced, and the trade has be- 
come demoralized. There is little disposi- 
tion shown to make further purchases un-=- 
til the market becomes more settled, and 
business is dull in all directions. Quota 
tions, per 98-lb. cotton or jute sacks, fol 
low: Spring Patent, $9.75@10.00; Sprin 
Straight, $9.50@9.75; Hard Winter Patent, 
$9.50@9.75; Hard Winter Straight, $9.25@ 
9.50; Winter Patent, $9.50@9.75; Winte 
Straight, $8.75@9.00; Rye Flour, medium t 
white, $7.75@8.75. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


W. S. Bird of Denton, Kansas, state 
Saturday that the wheat crop in his terri 
tory was in excellent shape. 


Wheat offerings have been becomin 
lighter, and a better class of demand is 
appearing; trade has been small in view © 
the uncertainty of prices. Corn demand 
has improved, and offerings have been 
moderately liberal; good inquiry in evidence 
at the close of the week. Oats demand alsd 
much improved Saturday; moderate re 
ceipts. ( 


For the second time within a few years, 
Cc. L. Scholl, manager of the A. J. Elevato 
Co., was honored with the presidency 
the St. Joseph grain exchange. He as 
been active for years in this market as 
buyer for the Aunt Jemima Mills which is: 
a big job, and yet Mr. Scholl has always 
found time for association and exchange 
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affairs. The trade is strongly back of him 
in his administration. 


The week of February 14th closed one of 
the most uncertain periods of prices sus- 
tained in months. While the ‘trade in gen- 
eral probably has not changed its ideas as 
to the fundamental world’s supply and re- 
quirements situation, confidence in grain 
values was not enhanced by this week’s 
demonstration. The tendency in cash 
grain seems to buy on the advances. Net 
changes for wheat were five cents loss for 
hard winters, and 6 to 8 cents decline for 
-soft, for the week. Cash corn has de- 
clined 8 to 10 cents net, during the week, 
and oats are seven cents down. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending February 
14th included: O. V. Perry, Clyde, Kansas; 
B. B. Fellows, Weston, Mo.; W. Owens, 
Maysville, Mo.; W. T. Crews, Craig, Mo.; 
Walter Rudolph, Amazonia, Mo.; J. B. 
Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo.; C. H. Whit- 
ton, Tarkio, Mo.; S. R. Washer, Atchison, 
Kansas; Robt. Stanton, King City, Mo.; E. 
©. Appleton, Hopkins, Mo.; Vern Chandler, 
Humboldt, Nebr.; J. T. Dodson, Mound 
City, Mo.; J. M. Cummings, Ford City, 
Mo.; A. R. Martin, Maryville, Mo.; L. Zal- 
ker, Phillipsburg, Kansas; R. J. Wood, 
Oneida, Kansas; <A. S. Trask, Oneida, 
Kansas. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Cc. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather in Texas the past 2 weeks has 
been very mild, with rather unusual high 
temperatures for this season, and the con- 
tinued lack of moisture over the entire 
state, and complaints here becoming more 
numerous of the drouth affecting the wheat, 
as well as delaying the spring work, but 
those who follow the situation closely be- 
lieve that wheat can stand 3 or 4 weeks 
more without any serious damage result- 
ing, but in most sections, especially in the 
black land belt of North Texas complaints 
are coming in of wheat dying and turning 
yellow. 


There is no question but what a general 
rain is badly needed over the entire state, 
and it would do the growing crops a great 
deal of good, as well as add a stimulant to 
business, .which at this time is sadly in 
need of help. 


Business over the state the past 2 weeks 
has been rather draggy, with indifferent 
demands for wheat and corn and oats, and 
the decided decline in the premiums over 
the option the past 2 or 3 days has seen 
an improved condition in wheat with more 
interest shown by the mills. 


Mills have reduced prices of flour to $9.80 
basis delivered, which to a certain extent 
discourages bookings for future shipments. 


Most of the mills are complaining of lack 
of flour orders, and a great many of them 
are closing down, as bookings are running 
very close, and no new business coming in. 


Wheat receipts, as well as shipments 
from the country continue very light, and 
the recent decline found most of the mills 
in a position to buy, which caused quite 
a_reduction in elevator stocks at Fort 
Worth, and this demand also encouraged 
the premium over the options, and more 
satisfactory prices are being paid now, and 
based on the Feb. 14th market the follow- 
ing prices prevail here delivered Texas 
Common or Texas Group 3 points—Number 
1 soft red winter wheat, $2.08; Number 1 
mixed, 80% soft, $2.02; Number 1 dark 
hard, $1.95; Number 1 hard, $1.92. Mills 
do not seem to have a heavy stock of 
wheat, and a liberal buying must result as 
soon as future business materializes, and 
this possibility is encouraging to those hav- 
ing wheat stored here to hold for higher 
prices, 


Receipts of corn have been extremely 
heavy the past 2 weeks, and offers from 
the country shipping points have also been 
heavy, and these facts together with the 
fact that the mills and elevators over the 
State bought very freely of corn in Janu- 
ary, has caused a decided slump in the de- 
mand, and premiums have declined as 
much as 10 to 12 cents, for 2 or 3 weeks. 
Number 2 white corn was Selling here at 
7 to 8 over Chicago May option, while the 
last day or so it has been quoted at 1 to 
2 under the option. 


It is believed by those keeping in touch 
with the situation that this condition will 
change as soon as present heavy stocks 
are digested, for it is apparent that more 
corn will be needed, especially Number 2 
white, as stocks of this commodity are not 
excessive, and there will be a large amount 
absorbed during the months of March and 
April, and inasmuch as bookings for for- 
ward shipment are exceedingly light. It is 
believed that there will be a large amount 
of business consummated later on. 


On the Feb. 14th market the following 
values prevail, basis delivered Texas 
Group 1 points—Number 2 white corn, $1.26; 
Number 2 yellow, $1.27; Number 2 mixed, 
$1.22, while Number 3 Srades of 16% or 


— moisture would probably bring 2 cents 
S. 


Fort Worth was honored this week with 
Several out of town visitors, who all ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the growth the 


market is making and the amount of busi- 
| hess transacted. 


Receipts of oats have been rather light, 
but the demand has been extremely slow, 
and premiums have declined with some dis- 
tressed oats selling as low as 5% over Chi- 
cago May option Group 1. It is noted, how- 
ever, that most of these distressed oats 
are about cleaned up, and it is hoped that 
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better conditions will prevail in the near 
future, for there is some inclination on the 
part of our buyers to book these oats for 
deferred shipments at 7 over Chicago for 
March or 8 over for May. - 

Milo and kafir receipts have been very 
light, while shipments from the country 
stations have also been slow, but the de- 
mand has declined and values have fallen 
off in line with corn, and prices now show 
as mych as 20 cents a hundred decline un- 
der those quoted 2 or 3 weeks ago, and to- 
day, Feb. 14th, values are as follows de- 
livered Texas common or Texas group 3 
points—Number 3 or better yellow milo, 
$1.95; Number 3 or better kafir, $1.85. 


Cane seed has suffered an extremely 
sinking spell, and sales are very difficult 
to make, as receipts have been very heavy 
and demand absolutely dead, and good fer- 
tile red top is finding a’‘slow sale at $1.75 
per hundred delivered Texas common or 
group 3 points. 

J. Carver Strong, President of the Chi- 
cago Price Current-Grain Reporter, was 
here en route to the Pacific Coast, visit- 
ing friends here on the Exchange. Mr. 
Strong is an ardent supporter of Texas 
and Fort Worth, and believes that this 
market is destined to make still greater 
growth, and predicts a dominating future 
in the grain trade in this country. 


Harry Gammage, president, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and vice-president of 
Moore-Seaver Grain Company, Kansas 
City, spent several days with the Fort 
Worth office of Moore-Seaver Grain Com- 
pany, and expressed himself as being very 
highly pleased with business as done by 
the Fort Worth office, and anticipates a 
still greater growth. 


Oscar Cook, vice-president of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Company, Kansas City, was 
here this week calling on his Texas friends, 
and reports that his company anticipates 
an increased volume of business over the 
entire state. 


Ben Fuqua, of Fuqua Grain Company, 
was here visiting the trade this week and 
renewing acquaintances with former 
friends. 


T. L. Houston, of the Houston Grain 
Company, Crowell and Quanah, Texas, vis- 
ited on the exchange floor this week, and 
reported that so far there was not any 
damage to wheat in that country, but that 
rain was badly needed. Mr. Houston ad- 
vises very little wheat is left on the farms, 
as most of those holding wheat disposed of 
it some time ago. 


Our dealers are inclined to feel friendly 
toward buying No. 3 grades of corn, as 
there is at this time quite a hazard at- 
tached to handling corn of high moisture. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 


The Ogden stockyards is also making 
great strides. The Union Stockyards, ac- 
cording to Manager Whitlock, made a sub- 
stantial increase in January over the same 
month last year. 


George D. Walker, 41 years of age, an 
employe of the Husler Milling Co., was in- 
stantly killed the other day when he fell 
headlong down an elevator shaft for a dis- 
tance of five stories. 


N. J. Thomas, manager of the Granite 
Grain and Seed Co. of Sugar House, has 
returned to his desk after a six weeks’ 
visit to California. He said flour was sell- 
ing at much higher prices than those de- 
manded in Utah. 


Salt Lake City is making big strides as 
a stockyards center. It is one of the most 
important points in this industry west of 
Denver. The total number of livestock re- 
ceived during 1924 was 1,121,000 head, an 
increase of nearly 375,000 over 1923 and 
nearly three times the total receipts of 
1916, the year the new yards were estab- 
lished. Last year there were 452,911 hogs, 
591,147 sheep, 74,471 head of cattle, and 2,- 
478 head of horses and mules. The growth 
of the packing business is said to be the 
reason for the increase. 


M. S. Winder of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau and a member of the Utah Senate 
has introduced a bill in the legislature pro- 
viding for purity in seeds. It is known as 
the Pure Seed Bill, and would cover seeds 
of every description used for agricultural 
purposes. There are minute regulations 
for the labeling of seeds offered for gale. 
The Board of Agriculture is required under 
the bill to set up a laboratory for the pur- 
pose of testing seed offered for sale, and 
private firms may have the benefit of this 
laboratory on payment of a small fee. The 
Board, under the provisions of the bill, may 
prosecute any one violating the law and 
may apply for an injunction restraining 
them from offering seed for sale. The at- 
torney general is required to institute pro- 
ceedings. 

The industrial outlook in Utah is regard- 
ed as unusually good. Many business men 
of prominence declare that 1925 will be the 
best for business in the history of the 
state. Every essential industry seems to 
be in good shape. The farmers will have 
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an abundance of water next summer as a 
result of the heavy snows of December 
which have frozen in the water sheds of 
the canyons and mountains; the livestock 
industry is in good shape, metal mining 
and smelting is showing increased activity; 
the steel industry of Utah County, started 
last year, is very promising; building op- 
erations are in a healthy condition; banks 
are prosperous in all parts of the state; 
railroading is, at least, normal, whilst the 
tourist business as a result of the Union 
Pacific System’s campaign and the efforts 
of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, 
which has a big fund for advertising the 
scenic and industrial resources of the state, 
should be larger, much larger, than ever 
before. “I can see no dark spots for 1925,”’ 
one big banker told your correspondent re- 
cently. 


The 8th Annual Intermountain Live Stock 
Show to be held in this city is scheduled 
for a week beginning March 31. Plans are 
under way to make the show larger than 
ever before. 


J. J. Neville, manager of the Husler 
Flour Mills, has been elected a director of 
the Utah Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


An early morning blaze of unknown 
origin did considerable damage to the Utah 
Cereals Products Co. of Ogden recently. 
It reached the headhouse and elevators and 
damaged 150,000 bushels of grain in all. 
The estimated loss was $150,000. The fire 
appeared to have started in the timber 
work of the headhouse. Water as well as 
fire had a part in damaging the grain, it 
was Stated. The grain was owned by the 
Globe Grain and Milling Co., which had 
leased the plant for the purpose of storing 
grain therein during the winter. 

H, L. Fisher, 43 years of age and owner 
of the Fisher Sale and Feed Yard at 51 
South Second West Street, was arrested 
recently on a charge of having received 
stolen goods. The property is alleged to 
have been taken from a private house. He 
Pid eR ae to jail in default of a $2,000 

ond. 


The following prices f. o. b. Ogden or 
Salt Lake City were issued as of Feb. 1 
by the Allred-Beckett Co., Atlas Bldg., for 
sacked grain. A reduction of 8 cents per 
hundred is made when furnished in bulk. 


No. 3 mixed corn, ecwt., sacked, $2.55; No. 
3 yellow corn, cwt., sacked, $2.60; Idaho 
oats, 38-lb. or better, cwt., sacked, $2.55; 
Montana oats, 40-lb. or better, cwt., sacked, 
$2.65; whole barley, cwt., sacked, $2.40; 
rolled barley, cwt., sacked, $2.50; white 
feed wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.50; mixed feed 
wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.40; white millrun, 
cwt., sacked, $2.25; blended millrun, ewt., 
sacked, $2.15; red millrun, cwt., sacked, 
$2.10; bright timothy hay, ton, $23.00; first 
crop alfalfa hay, ton, $18.00; second crop 
alfalfa hay, ton, $17.00; milling wheat, on 
request; Darling’s meat scraps, on request. 

This company is paying $1.95 a bushel for 
wheat in bulk, both No. 2 or better Turkey 
or white wheat. Growers of this section 
have but 5 per cent or thereabouts of their 
1924 crop on hand, expecting a good spring 
wheat acreage this year in view of the 
price which prevails. There was a good de- 
mand for milling wheat in the mountain 
territory, also for coarse grains. Millers 
are quoting $10.80 per barrel for flour with 
a small discount for cash. Mr. Beckett 
said he thought the price would keep high 
till the next crop comes in. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


F. C. Glysan, Gulf Director of the Lloyd 
Royal Belge Line, has returned from a busi- 
ness visit to Tampa. 

Captain C. E. Taylor, Terminal Super- 
intendent of the Mississippi Warrior Ser- 
vice, is on a business visit to Memphis. 


Stocks in Elevator as of today: Wheat, 
1,332,000 bus.; Corn, 493,000 bus-; Oats, 
263,000 bus.; Rye, 36,000 bus. Cars on track: 
Wheat, 6; Conny i: y 

Standard Blackstrap Molasses is quoted 
at 14c per gallon, f.o.b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; Light Blackstrap, 14%c for Febru- 
ary shipment. For March through June 
Standard Blackstrap is quoted at 13¢c per 
gallon and Light at 14%c per gallon 


Edgar F. Luckenbach of New York, pres- 
ident of the Luckenbach SS. Lines, spent 
several days in New Orleans this week en 
route to Pacific Coast ports. Mr. Lucken- 
bach is head of one of the largest steam- 
ship lines in the country flying the Ameri- 
can flag: 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Trade in flour was quiet during the last 
week and prices eased 15c. Quotations per 
bbl. in carlots at mill follow: Family pat- 
ents, jute, $9.20; bakers’ patents, jute, 
$8.95; first clears, $7; second clears, $5.50. 


With a marked falling off in the run of 
feed grains to the markets here some of 
the elevator companies are again encour- 
aging a moderate movement in oats in 
which spot prices were not quoted for a 
short time. 
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HESS 
Pneumatic 
- GRAIN 
IDRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 


this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 


ing needs, 4 Lelh tus 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Chamber of Commerce BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Ine. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


CORN Importing Firm, well funded 
with capital, wants to take up exclusive 
selling rights of a first class corn firm 
for sales on the Berlin Exchange. Wire 
offers cif Hamburg invited. 


RUDOLF JANICKE 


Berlin—Schoneberg 
Telegraphic address: steeltransit Berlin 


Elevator storage room 


at the Head of 
the Lakes is largely monopolized by two 
houses that between them are estimated to 
have 5,000,000 bushels space available. One 
company is figured as having 4,000,000 bush- 
els and the other 1,000,000 bushels room. 

Movement of grain to this market since 
the opening of navigation up to Feb. 13 
aggregated 173,301,238 bushels, as compared 
with 52,531,312 bushels up to the same 
period last year. Of that wheat accounted 
for 92,491,364 bushels; rye, 33,382,459 bush- 
els; oats, 20,044,478 bushels; flaxseed, 14,- 
ATE TEb bushels, and barley, 11,502,356 bush- 
els. 

Operators on this market specializing in 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
P. BACON CO. 
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GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers astrong out et or 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


sunt Mean ae Cae, Ree 


5. O.S. 


5 
Want Adsare theS.O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 3 
to your special trade requirements. i 

Try them 

Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 

ie 


ST 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS — MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT ¢ 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on ager: 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO, F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know yur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


ltasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
minicate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


durum experienced an active trade during 


the last week. The Barnes-Ames Co. is 
credited with having put through substan- 
tial sales of spring wheat and durum held 
at Buffalo and at the seaboard. Foreigners 


came in on the break. That house was 
also reported to have effected some trade 
in rye held in the East. 


H. F. Salyards of Ely Salyards & Co. ex- 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


pressed himself as confident that this mar- 
ket would experience another good season’s 
trade next fall provided the new crop sea- 
son turns out to be a normal one. He looks 


forward to the acreage seeded to spring 
wheat and durum over the Northwest be- 
ing increased next season by reason of the 
high prices realized by growers and their 
disposition to push their luck along. His 
information is that supplies of wheat and 
durum remaining in farmers’ hands over 
the Northwest are small by reason of grow- 
ers having marketed their grains as close- 
ly as possible as a rule during the fall 
months. 


Some of the elevator men on the Duluth 


market take the view that reserve stocks 
of various grains still held over Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Montana are 


larger than has been generally estimated. 
A buyer for one of the elevator companies 
asserted in that connection that his house’s 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


! 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Sac City, la., 


Algona, Ia. 
= ; Parker, S. D., 


advices were that considerable grain re- 
mains to be marketed and that shipments 
will increase at times when prices harden. 
He had noted that shipping advices 
have invariably dried up this winter at 
times when the markets showed weakness. 
His information was also that considerable 
coarse remain in growers’ hands over the 
territory but that they are not being en- 
couraged to ship at present on account of 
the lack of elevator space at Duluth and 
Superior. 


OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


There was no session of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange Thursday, February 12th, Lin- 
ecoln s birthday. 

There has been only a moderate move- 
ment of corn to this market in the last few 
weeks, and the market in this grain has 
been rather dull and draggy. The lower 
grades have been selling at a wide discount 
under the higher ones. According to the 
last report, there were 2,270,000 bushels of 
corn in Omaha elevators against 1,120,000 
bushels a year ago. The shipping demand 
for corn is extremely dull. 

Work will be begun immediately on an 
800,000-bushel annex to the Rock Island 
elevator in Council Bluffs, which is under 


lease to and operated by the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Grain Company. The Rock Island 
clevator now has a capacity of 200,000 
bushels. The completion of the annex will 


make it a 1,000,000-bushel house. The J. 


Rosenbaum Grain Company operated the 
elevator till it closed its Omaha office at 
the time of its absorption by the Grain 


Marketing Company. The annex will give 
Omaha an elevator capacity of around 12,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Frank J. Taylor, a former president of 
our exchange, has been given some little 
newspaper prominence recently in connec- 
tion with his father’s activity as a circus 
owner and Frank’s early participation in 
the joys of the sawdust ring. It seems 
that he is again to be a circus man. 

“You don’t really want to be a circus 
man again, Frank?’’ his grain men friends 
would ask. ‘“‘That’s just what I want to 
do,”’ Frank Taylor would reply, pointing to 
a framed picture on the wall of his grain 
office. “Tm this little fellow on horse- 
And see the band wagon there?’ 
He has eight white horses, and an assort- 
ment of kangaroos, bears and other ani- 
mals, with lions and others on the way. 
It is almost impossible, Mr. Taylor says, 
to buy elephants outright; but they may 
be leased. 


“Of course, I don’t expect to be able to 
be with the circus all the time,’’ said Mr. 
Taylor, “but I’ll be there just as much as 
I can with the consent of my wife and 
daughter and my business. Ive engaged 
my brother, Ray, to be with the show all 
the time.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
S. A. Harmer, representing the Comman- 


der Flour Company in Hamburg, Germany, 
was on ’change during the week. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 


February 13 were: Wheat, 794,056 bus.; 
corn, none; oats, 108,833 bus.; rye, 62,384 
bus. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending February 14 were: Flour, 80,231 
bbls.; wheat, 1,219,322 bus.; corn, 22,101 
bus.; oats, 144,978 bus.; rye, 2,294 bus., and 
450 tons of feed. 

The following trade bodies have entered 
strong protest against the abolition of port 
differentials as suggested by the manager 
of the Ocean Traffic Bureau and which has 
been successfully upheld here for 38 years. 


Willis C. MacNutt, an old flour merchant 
of this city, died suddenly. The deceased 
was formerly one of the firm of J. W. Sup- 
plee & Co., which in its day was one of 
the oldest and most prominent in that line 
of business. Mr. MacNutt was about 68 
years of age. 

Albert M. Warren, Philadelphia manager 
of the Quaker Oats Co., died suddenly last 
week. He lived with his family in German- 
town. Mr. Warren was 65 years of age and 
a member of the Commercial and Grocers 
and Importers Exchanges, Manufacturers 
and other prominent clubs of this city. 


The following out-of-town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 


during the week. H. M. Smalley, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Ralph M. Gregory, Petersburg, 
Pa.; Thomas Rhoades, Pittsburgh; A. A. 
Wilson, Bridgeton, N. J.; J. Lawsiple, Chi- 
cago; Alfred B. Siesholtz, Pottstown, Pa.; 
A. E. Bowman, Hagerstown, Md.; C. E. 
Bachman, Swedesboro, N. J.; J. L. Stetser, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


The following trade bodies of the city 
of Philadelphia, viz.: The Board of Trade, 
the Maritime Exchange, the Commercial 
Exchange, the Bourse, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Commercial Traffic Mana- 
gers’ Association and the Manufacturers’ 
Club, individually and jointly wish to file 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


February 18, 1925. 


lowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 


Marshall, Minn. 


a protest with Congress against the enact- 
ment of Senate Bill No. 3927, known as the 
Butler bill. 


Flour receipts 


for the week just ended 
were 80,231 bbls. 


The market is dull and 
demoralized, reflecting the unsettled con- 
dition and violent fluctuations in wheat. 
Buyers lack confidence and are not dis- 
posed to operate, purchasing merely enough 
to satisfy immediate wants. Prices for the 
week have ruled about 50c per barrel lower, 
but at the close have recovered about 15¢ 
on choice brands. We quote, per 196 Ibs. 
packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
straight, Western, $9.50@10.00; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $9.25@9.75; hard winter 
straight, $9.85@10.35; hard winter short 
patent, $10.35@10.85; spring first clear, 
$9.25@9.50; spring patent, $9.60@10.10; 
spring short patent, $10.35@10.60; fancy 
spring and city mills patent, family brands, 
$10.80@11.65. Rye flour, $9@9.50 per bbl. 
in sacks, as to quality. Buckwheat flour, 
$4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The week has been one of intense nerv- 
ousness and excitement Such as has never 
before been witnessed in Winnipeg grain 
trade circles. On Wednesday there was 
real panic and speculative holders of long 
wheat seemed to have only one idea, viz., 
to throw their holdings overboard. Much 
of the selling was forced by vanishing 
margins and in this regard the country 
holders suffered worse than their con- 
freres in the city. They were caught with- 
out being’able to do anything to protect 
their trades. The smash came in the last 
few minutes and wheat carried other grains. 
with it. On Thursday wheat had steadied 
to some extent, but the liquidation in 
coarse grains Was on an enormous scale. 
The mills were in the market and ab- 
sorbed an enormous quantity of wheat 
against the big flour orders booked for 
soviet Russia. 

_ In general the news on Friday was bull- 
ish in character. Both Liverpool and Ar- 
gentine markets showed firmness and there 
was export business in progress in wheat, 
flour, barley and oats. European crop news 
was of a somewhat pessimistic character. 
Crop prospects in the Balkans, Germany 
and Russia appear to be below average, 
and whether with regards to immediate or 


future requirements, the statistical posi- 
tion of wheat can only be regarded as 
strong. 


During the last few days there has been 
an extensive clean-up of the low grade 
wheat in the bay ports and seaboard ter- 
minals and a much improved tone to the 
spot market here. The cash grains gen- 
erally are firmly held. The extreme nerv- 
ousness and wide fluctuations in the fu- 
tures have made it very difficult to do any 
cash business. 


Summaries of the report of the Royal 
Grain Enquiry Commission have appeared 
in the press during the week. It is a very 
lengthy document. The report generally ex- 
onerates the grain trade of any unfair deal- 
Ing or profiteering. The spread between 
street and track wheat is condemned as 
penalizing the small producer. It is point- 
ed out that the elevator companies operate 
at a loss on storage and handling, and 
have in the past made their losses good 
out of the street wheat. The report rec- 
ommends an export duty on wheat to the 
United States. It is pretty certain, how- 
ever, that the Dominion government -will 


not seriously attempt to pass any such leg- 
islation. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The jobbing demand for flour was re- 
ported slightly better, with local bakers 
making inquiries for moderate-sized lots. 


Grain inspections for the week ending 
Saturday, February 14, were as follows: 
Wheat, 129 cars; corn, 102; oats, 25, and 
hay, 175 cars. 


Standing committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Frank lL. Watkins of the Exchange 
for the year 1925 will hold their first meet- 
ings this week. ‘ 

Jack Dorsel, who managed the hay de- 
partment of the Dorsel Grain Co. until ill- 
ness forced him to go to Asheville, N. C, 
for his health, informs his friends in the 
trade that he is steadily gaining weight 
and that he is much improved. 


Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati ele- 


vators for the week ending Friday, Feb- 
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Off Grade Grain! , 


(Send large samples) 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 
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ruary 6, and previous week are as follows: 
Feb. 13,1925 Feb. 6, 1925 


PRG RSs stain gitn hata 255,441 319,574 
Corn Saas Posies ower 271,815 238,587 
Te, Se See 185,47 231,270 
BUS cicty aia oe sa.0 .0'e eone 4,858 2,772 


The radical fluctuations in wheat futures 
caused a practical suspension of local cash 
trading on several days and holders found 
it difficult to find buyers or to establish 
quotations with any degree of accuracy. 
Price reductions of about 15¢ per bushel 
failed to stimulate the demand for spot 
offerings, but a fair increase was reported 
from mills for deferred shipment, mostly 
for March. Receipts were fair. 


No. 1 red winter, $1.90%; No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.8914; No. 3 red winter, $1.86@1.88; 
No. 4 red winter, $1.82@1.85; No. 5 red 
winter, $1.75@1.80. 


There was considerable weakness in corn 
on the setback in wheat, which became 
more pronounced on the inability of re- 
ceivers to find buyers at satisfactory 
prices and owing to the congestion of 
wheat and oats at local elevators. Prices 
Steadily declined and at the close showed 
losses of 7@10c per bushel from last week. 
Receipts were fairly large. 


No. 3 white, $1.17@1.19; No. 4 white, 
$1.14@1.16; No. 5 white, $1.10@1.13; No. 6 
white, $1.02@1.07; No. 3 yellow, $1.17@ 
1.19; No. 4 yellow, $1.14@1.16; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.10@1.13; No. 6 yellow, $1.02@1.07; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.15@1.17; No. 4 mixed, $1.12 
@1.14; No. 5 mixed, $1.08@1.11; No. 6 
mixed, $1.00@1.05; sample grade, 90c@ 
$1.05. 

The demand for oats continued very dis- 
appointing and under the weakness of other 
grains the market declined around 4c per 
bushel. Receipts were light and elevator 
stocks show little reduction. No. 2 white, 
55@56c; No. 3 white, 53144@5414c; No. 4 
white, 52@53c; No. 2 mixed, 50% @514%4c; 
No. 3 mixed, 49@50c; No. 4 mixed, 47@49c. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Roy E. Swenson, member of the Board 
of Trade and wheat buyer for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., millers, will be married 
next Saturday to Miss Lucille Huff. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Wichita, May 21 and 22, with 
headquarters at the Broadview Hotel. 


At the close of the citizens’ military 
training camp, Fort Leavenworth, next 
August, the Kansas City Board of Trade 
will present a silver cup to the best rifle 
shot. 


Grain future transactions on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Friday were 7,735,000 
bus., including 3,182,000 bus. of corn. New 
records were established for the local mar- 
ket in both the total and the corn trading. 


Kenneth G. Irons has severed his connec- 
tion with the Norris Grain Co. and will 
represent C. K. Davis, who is going to 
California on a vacation of several weeks 
in search of health. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included: J. A. Hallenbeck, Chicago; F. 
Lehman and Emil Sumna, St. Louis; F. W. 
Dunlap, Des Moines, Ia.; C. W. Hart, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; L. E. Howard, Topeka, Kan., 
and W. F. Webber and C. Mansfield, Mc- 
Cook, Neb. 


At the regular meeting of the directors 
of the Board of Trade, Tuesday, C. W. 
Pershing was appointed assistant secre- 
tary to succeed W. H. Frazell, Jr., who 
will retire March 1. Mr. Frazell has de- 
‘cided to engage in the building business. 
Mrs. E. W. Shields, widow of the former 
president of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., has sold one-half of her stock in 


the company to W. Lonsdale, F. C. 
Vincent and other members. The com- 
Pany is capitalized at $350,000. It has sur- 


plus profits equal to the capital. 


__A. G. McReynolds, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Commission Co. of Hutch- 
inson, Kan., was fined $500 and suspende 
indefinitely by the directorate of the Kan- 
Sas City Board of Trade Tuesday. Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds _was charged with accepting 
membership rates of commission, knowing 
that his membership in the exchange rep- 
eee need his firm and not himself person- 
ally. 
_ After her trip to Washington and other 
eastern cities as an advertiser of Kansas 
wheat, Miss Vada Watson of Turon, Kan., 
‘spent Friday in Kansas City and visited 
the Board of Trade. The “wheat girl’ was 
‘Teceived enthusiastically by members of 
the exchange. Mounting a cash grain table 
in the trading hall, she tossed hundreds of 
tiny bags of the “best wheat in the world’’ 
to the crowd. 


Max R. Orthwein of St. Louis, who was 
a Kansas City grain dealer 15 years ago 
(28 4 member of C. F. Orthwein & Sons, 
as decided to return to this market. Mr. 
(Qrthwein, with his brother, Ralph, and 
zeorge Haynes, will organize a firm to be 
snown as Orthwein & Haynes, which will 
jo a brokerage business, principally in 
‘utures. Having bought the membership of 
Harry L. Winters of Thomson & McKin- 
ion, Chicago, Mr. Orthwein is an applicant 
‘or admittance to the Board of Trade. The 
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CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 
409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


membership sold for $9,250, including the 
transfer fee. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association is 
sponsoring a bill before the Kansas legisla- 
ture to revise the law governing the state 
grain inspection and weighing department, 
so as to prevent the use of fees for any 
purpose other than the maintenance of the 
bureau. Provision is made for automatic 
regulation of service charges. The annual 
salary of the chief inspector is to be ad- 
vanced $1,000 to a maximum of $4,000, and 
other officers may be paid not exceeding 
$2,400 a year. In advocating a higher sal- 
ary for the chief inspector, the association 
cites figures showing that $4,500 is paid for 
similar work in Missouri, $5,000 in Illinois 
and $7,500 in Minnesota. 


Opposed to Freight Discrimination. 


With the purpose of again emphasizing 
its protest against the prevailing discrim- 
ination in freight rates on coarse grains 
from Omaha and Des Moines to the South- 
east, as against those from Kansas City, 
the Kansas City Board of Trade appeared 
as an intervener at a hearing in Sioux 
City, Ia., this week. The Sioux City grain 
interests had asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to place their market on 
the same basis as Omaha and Des Moines. 
This would aggravate the situation and 
add to Kansas City’s disadvantage of a 
differential of only 1 cent per cwt. Kansas 
City wants a new deal, which would give 
its shippers a better show in handling 
coarse grains southeastward. 


Favors River Grain Shipments. 


Frank G. Crowell, vice-president of the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., gave testimony one 
day this week in behalf of maintaining 
the assets of the Kansas City-Missouri 
River Navigation Co. Mr. Crowell said 
the dissolution of the company would be a 
calamity to the Southwest. 

“It would induce Congress to discontinue 
appropriations for Missouri River improve- 
ment,’’ he continued. ‘‘The activities of 
the company have helped to hold down rail 
freight rates.’”” In response to questions, 
Mr. Crowell predicted that Kansas City 
grain shippers would have 5c a bushel in 
freight charges when the river was made 
navigable. He said his company was sav- 
ing 2c a bushel on wheat to New Orleans 
by using the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis and Cairo. 

Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 577 cars, 
against 517 a week ago and 804 a year ago. 
Influenced by both advances and declines 
in futures, hard and dark wheat had a 
very irregular course, but the main ten- 
dency of prices was downward. Saturday 
proved one of the best buying days, with 
a sharp upturn from the bottom. Net losses 
for the week were 5@10c and final quota- 
tions were: No. 1, $1.72@1.90; No. 2, $1.72 
@1.90; No. 3, $1.70@1.89; No. 4, $1.69@1.88. 
As flour trade continued dull, millers were 
poor buyers most of the time and there 
was a little reselling of wheat held in store 
for outside mills. Exporters did some bus- 
iness at the Gulf ports. Shipments on old 
foreign sales helped to reduce local stocks. 
Soft wheat’ was in light Supply and fair 
demand for milling account. Its fluctua- 
tions ended with a net recession of 4@8e 
on the upper grades, while No. 4 was off 
14@15c, No. 1 closed at $1.93@1.98, No. 2 
at $1.91@1.95, No. 3 at $1.86@1.91, and No. 
4 at $1.76@1.80. In the aggregate the 
wheat stocks decreased 634,000 bus. to 10,- 
059,000 bus., as compared with 11,660,000 
bus. last year. Arrivals came largely from 
the western half of Kansas and points in 


r Nebraska, where the only considerable sur- 


plus remains. Weather during the week 


was unusually mild for February, with 
slight precipitation of snow and rain. The 
growing crop was generally reported in 


good condition, with signs of greening up. 
Vigorous srowth at this time is not desir- 
able, owing to danger from later frosts. 


Corn—Receipts, 498 cars, against 569 a 
week ago and 716 a year ago. Due to the 
large local accumulation and the slim con- 
sumptive demand, the market had the 
worst break witnessed in months. Elevator 
men were practically the only buyers until 
the bottom was reached, when some ship- 
ping sales were made to northern markets, 
where sound, dry corn is wanted for mix- 
ing purposes. Inquiry from Texas was also 
noted on the new basis established. Dis- 
counts on high-moisture samples from 
South Dakota were widened. Though the 
market closed with a recovery of 1@2c 
from the low level, it showed a net weekly 
decline of 8@l1l1c, prices being as follows: 
No. 2 white, $1.12@1.13%: No. 3, $1.074@ 
1.10; No. 2 mixed, $1.09@1.11; No. 3, $1.04@ 
1.0814; No. 2 yellow, $1.13@1.14; No. 3, $1.08 
@1.11. On the reduced price basis there 
may be a further restriction of receipts, 
as country feeding is likely to be stimu- 
lated. Local elevator stocks increased 381,- 
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ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our Specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U. S. A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
: of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Lous Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ee 
HUNTER-ROBINSONMILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


‘“We Ship What We Seli”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevater 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 


COM. CO. 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


ST. LOUIS, MQ, 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN and HAY 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST LOUIS 


Consignments a Special ty 


Write us for full information on St. Louis Markets . 


|DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


?lease Ask for Samples and Quotations 


000 bus. for the week to 6,325,000, against 


1,349,000 bus. last year. They may reach 
7,000,000 bus. before definitely turning 
downward. 


Oats—Receipts, 178 cars, against 125 a 
week ago and 145 a year ago. Fully sym- 
pathizing with the weakness of corn, the 
oats market had a sharp recession, which 
was followed by a small recovery. White 
oats closed 5@7%c down and red _ seed 
showed a net loss of 138@14c. Final prices 
were: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3, 50% @51lec; 
No. 2 red, 52c; No. 3, 50c. The break im- 
proved the outside demand. Prior to this 
the elevator interests were the principal 
buyers. Stocks increased 144,000 bus. to 
2,496,000, against 1,062,000 a year ago. 
Planting of the new crop is progressing 


eu FEED | ATER IA LS ius. 


2 Elevator By-Products : 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
ULL 


UHL 


ay 


Barnes - Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
Sana. 


northward and will reach Kansas Within 
another week if weather permits. 


Kafir and Milo — Receipts, 169 cars, 
against 166 a week ago and 143 a year ago, 
Affected by the action of corn, the market 
for _8tain sorghums slumped badly, with 
buying only on breaks. At the close there 
was a firmer feeling, with indications that 
manufacturers would take hold. The net 
loss in kafir prices was 20@21e per cwt., 
while milo showed a recession of 11@lé6c. 
Final quotations were: No, 2 white kafir, 
$1.65@1.68; No. 3, $1.63@1.65; No. 4, $1.60@ 
1.62; No. 2 milo, $1.88@1.91; No. 3, $1.85@ 
1.90; No. 4, $1.82@1.85. 


J There were liberal 
shipments on old sales. Stocks decreased 
16,000 bus. to 324,000, as compared with 
264,000 a year ago. 
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CHIC 


TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


AGO 


COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 


LAMSON 


L. F. GATES 
H. H. LOBDEL 
G. E. BOOTH 


H. J. ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
SO Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CRrws 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIL. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was closed all day on Thursday, Feb. 12, 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday. 

Shipments of grain from Milwaukee last 


week were 163,298 bus. oats, 117,325 corn, 
138,444 barley, 28,641 wheat, 6,040 rye; total, 
443,658 bu., < inst 432,091 the preceding 


and 701,345 a yéar 

Receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the 
past week were 213 cars barley, 208 corn, 
181 oats, 38 wheat, 39 r 10 flax, 20 mis- 


ago. 


ecellaneous; total, 709 cars, against 735 the 
week before, 719 a year ago and 779 in 
1923. 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 


111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


CONSOLIDATED 
ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


Railroad Claim Adjusters 
ASSOCIATION BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Charges 334% of the amount 
collected. No charge if noth- 
ing is collected. 


Handling more than _ 10,000 
claims annually. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 7,000 bbls. of wheat flour as com- 
pared with 6,700 the previous week and 3,- 
800 last year. Receipts of flour at Milwau- 
kee were 16,390 bbls. as compared with 28,- 
320 during the same week of last year and 
shipments were 28,590 bbls. as compared 
with 14,520 in 1924. 

Prices followed the downward trend of 
futures last week and wheat closed 3@6 
cents lower for this period in the Milwau- 
kee market, rye 3@4 cents, oats 5@6 cents, 
cordn 5@9 cents, and barley 2@3 cents. 
Movement was fair and trade moderately 
active. Better feeling prevailed toward the 
close with sharp recovery in prices. 

The far west was well represented among 
visitors at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce during the past week while 


there were no guests from points east of 
Chicago. Out of the state callers included 
A. M. Conners of Omaha, Neb.; A. J. 


Thiede of Spokane, Wash.; L. Kailer of 
Chicago; P. DeCeasare of Chicago; Henry 
Klehr of Scobey, Mont.; and J. L. Gleason 
of Oakland, Cal. 

M. Propakavitz of Pulaski, Wis.; A. P. 
Sterr of Knowles, Wis.; R. W. Biel of Ran- 
dolph, Wis.; Harry Hurst of North Prairie, 
Wis.; L. F. Heintz of North Prairie, Wis.; 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 


BELLEAIR HEIGHTS 
DANVILLE 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SOUTH BEND 


MIAMI BEACH LYNCHBURG FORT WAYNE 
ST. PETERSBURG PHILADELPHIA MUNCIE 
TAMPA TOLEDO EVANSVILLE 
ORLANDO LIMA sT. PAUL 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Commodities Cheerfully Supplied 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


The Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 


A. E. Thomas of Cobb, Wis.; David Rosen- 


heimer of Kewaskum, Wis.; G. E. Ingram 
of Eau Claire, Wis.; A. Straub of Lomira, 
Wis.; Manly Rudolph of Hau Claire, Wis.; 
Robert H. Jones of Cambria, Wis.; Walter 
Sprecher of Independence, Wis.; Alfred 
Meyer of South Milwaukee, Wis.; S. E. 
Marcott of De Pere, Wis.; Edward Pick of 


West Bend, Wis.; and O. W. Timm of 
Plymouth, Wis., were among Wisconsin 
residents who visited at the Milwaukee 


Chamber of Commerce last week. 


Ernest F. A. Stolpe, one of the pioneer 
millers of Wisconsin, died at the Lineoln 
hospital at Merrill, Wis., on Friday, Feb. 
6, of dropsy. Mr. Stolpe learned the milling 
trade in Prussia, where he was born, came 
to America in 1867 and worked in the flour 
mills of New York until he made enough 
money to come to Wisconsin and enter 
business here. During his lifetime he was 
interested in several mills, the last at Wau- 
sau, Rib Falls and Merrill. He retired 
from the industry in 1883 and since then 
has owned and managed several fine farms. 
Mr. Stolpe is survived by a daughter, ten 
grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Mr. John Spaulding, representative of the 
La Junta Flour Mills, La Junta, Colorado, 
was a business visitor in the city this week 
and called on the Exchange Wednesday as 
a guest of the Sunset Milling & Grain 
Company. 

Miss Nora Cremmens, of the Strauss & 
Company, who has been confined to her 
home the past two weeks account of illness, 
Is reported to be much improved and ex- 


pects to return to the office within the 
next 10 days. 
Mr. I. I. Irwin, of the Irwin & Company, 


San Diego, Calif., was a visitor in the city 
this week. Mr. Irwin reports business con- 
ditions in the southern city as being very 
good and that his plant is running a full 
twelve-hour shift. 

Another important step in the industrial 
progress of El Monte was taken with the 
completion of the modern plant of the Val- 
ley Dairy Company, manufacturers of Val- 
leymaid ice cream and distributors of the 
milk products, is the word received from 
the El Monte Chamber of Commerce. The 
new plant represents an investment of over 
$100,000 and so pronounced has been the 
success of the concern that they are con- 
sidering the doubling of their present ca- 


pacity. 
Cash Markets. 


Considerable caution has been used in 
all trading in this market during the past 
week owing to the radical fluctuations else- 
where. The arrivals have been normal 
with 226 carloads of hay by rail and 443 
cars of grain and grain products by rail. 
The decline on the Chicago market has had 
effect on this market and No. 3 yellow corn 
is being offered at $2.60 with $2.56 bid. 
No. 2 white kafir corn, $2.45 to $2.50; Im- 
perial milo, $2.55 to $2.60 for No. 2; No. 2 
feed barley is easy quotable at $2.40. These 


Snr Future Orders TMT 


Solicited in 


GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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prices are” per hundred pounds. 
Teeds have declined in most all cases, 
Kansas bran is selling at $37.00 per ton ~ 
while Utah-Idaho mill run is quotable at 
$41.00. Alfalfa meals have shown strength ~ 
and No. 1 medium ground is quoted today 
at $31.00, while molasses-alfalfa mixed 
quoted at $31.00 rolled barley has declined 
$1.00 per ton and is now selling at $56.00. 
Cottonseed meal remains firm at $47.00 and 
Beet Pulp dry at $40.65 per ton. There are 
but few cars on track at the week end; the 
demand seems to be equal to the supply. — 
The hay market has been fairly active with 
the range of prices changed but little, al- 
falfa showing the only weakness, which is © 
accounted for by the plentiful rains in the 
central and northern part of the state. No. — 
1 alfalfa is being quoted at the week end 
at $28.00 to $29.00 per ton and barley 
at $29.00 with No. 1 oat hay steady at 
Dealers report a good demand for hay 
the number of arrivals by rail indicate per- © 
haps 75% of the amount received as many 
shipments arrive by motor transit of 
which this office has no record. 


BOSTON. 


H. N. Vaughn, chairman of the enter-_ 
tainment committee of the Flour and Grain © 
Club, advises that plans for the annual 
Mid-winter dinner at the Boston City Club, 
on March 3rd, are nearing completion. 


Business conditions were benefited last | 
week by a break in the market as dealers © 
demanded lower prices before making fu-_ 
ture commitments. It is believed that New 
England holdings are not heavy and that 
lower and reasonable prices will find con-_ 
siderable buying. Dealers through this lo-— 
cality are not desirous to advance -further ~ 


credit to the farmers as the latter are- 
rather hard-up. - 
NEW YORK. 4 

J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 4 


During the past week the following gen-— 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York — 
Produce Exchange: J. P. Dold, of Buffalo; — 
F. W. Dold, of Kansas City; R. W. Bell 
and R. E. Chapman, both of Chicago; EB. 
J. Grimes and J. H. MeMillan, Jr., both of 


Minneapolis, and C. Ritz, of Montreal. ‘7 


There was a much better business in 
wheat for export during the latter part 0 
the week and total sales a 
approximated five to six million bushels. — 
The business appeared general, with good — 
sales of American winters, American spring 
wheats, durums and also Manitobas. In 
addition, there were heavy sales of flour” 
made to Russia by Canadian mills. . 


Flour Situation. ; 


tions of about 50c to $1 per barrel estab- 
lished in the flour market this week, fol- 
lowing the break of approximately 30¢ per 
bushel in wheat. ; 

The feature of the market was the buy~" 
ing in Canada by Russia of about 1,350,000 


bbls. of flour for February, March an 
April shipments. It was believed some of 
this flour would be ground by American 


mills in order to insure quick delivery. 

Locally trade was quiet. Spring patent 
were quoted at $9.10@9.75; soft winte 
straights, $9.15@9.50; hard winter straights, 
$8.90@9.15 per 196 Ibs. 


fs 


¥ 


- 
s 


Ground \ 


in all positions — 


7) 
New York, Feb. 14.—There were reduc~ 
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BRENNAN- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 
Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARLES RIPPIN, 


Secretary-Traffic Commissioner, St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Stocks of Grain. 

Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
Today 1,706,745 1,644,575 414,875 21,009 7,944 
Y’st’y 1,694,824 1,651,363 433,243 21,009 6,285 
1924 ..1,158,027 930,937 389,946 19,464 1,013 
Principal Feb..14, Feb. 16, 
Grades— 1925. 1924. 
INOsoL Red ‘Wheat <2 <'sk.<- 1,330 123,305 
INOL 2) Red Wheat 5 occa. 363,033 466,014 
NBER s Elite Ci ae aes eer 277,735 123,539 
ENT SUBPO ss vic wisien aie cfetevec 752,966 239,029 
Bee tras, CORT wait. \ins ae oars atest, 2 9 151,644 102,384 
Coenen WV TLIC Oe ete aims elecnysar<psjale 134,137 68,443 
Baroy YL CLOW sie anctictxein,s'« « 63,278 64,594 
Bees OATS 8 Fei otse sree cae 670 5,606 
ENGiea) WRICG. © once. ees ee eles 114,470 195,080 
Beem Gs WIESE! otssices «cess na 178,983 91,346 
1 PE 15,059 9,343 

Receipts and Shipments 

Week Since Same 

Feb. 14 Jan. 1, time, 

1925 1925. 1924. 
mourn, bris. ...;. 114,600 755,020 697,920 
Wheat, bu. ......713,920 5,286,729 3,217,153 
Corn, bu. .......288,400 4,081,000 7,931,000 
Sets DU. senses 504,000 5,802,000 4,880,000 
GS a ee 7,800 35,100 
EU 0) 36,800 180,800 142,400 
mittee ..-...)./+. 23,390 205,230 64,350 
Mixed feeds . 13,300 86,480 142,330 
may, local ....s. 1,584 15,456 13,428 
ee eCDTU: vs < y+0s 1,428 12,072 6,888 

Shipments— 
miour, Dris. 2.22.43 152,970 874,310 814,340 
Myheat, bu. ...... 756,210 4,536,430 2,595,350 
MPT, DU. <<<h-20 05 301,760 1,915,890 5,101,140 
ESS DU swe -0's oe 631,020 4,815,360 4,221,920 
BAPE SEL. 3. steters eyem bane @ 8 2,700 26,730 
merley, bu. ..... 3,330 33,710 49,880 
Millfeed ......... 51,760 373,800 177,960 
Mixed feed ..... 160,360 1,176,040 1,156,160 
ceay, tons ....... 1,420 9,225 8,865 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Fred Riebe, of the Bagley Elevator Co., 
returned last week from a month’s stay in 
Texas. 


Charles McCarthy of the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., grain commissioners, has gone to Cuba 
on business. 


Herman Wernli, formerly of the Wernli- 
Anderson Co., will soon enter the grain 
business here independently. 


The hearing on oats grading, which is 
Scheduled to be held here on the 27th, will 
be in the assembly room at the Courthouse. 


P. E. Cooper, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Grain Growers’ Grain Co. of 
Minneapolis, died at his home here on the 
9th after an illness of two weeks. He had 
been a resident of Minneapolis for 25 years 
and active in the grain business. 

The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association is being held in 
Minneapolis this week, with an actual rep- 
resentation of more than 400 grain ele- 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members ef Principal Exchanges 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 


The book, 9%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.75. 


327 So. La Salle Si.,Chicago. III, 


bound 
Order form 80. 


Paper and is well 
back and corners. 


PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 


vators. Among the subjects being consid- 
ered are transportation, grading, storing, 
community building and law application. 

The following officers of the Tri-State 
Grain Shippers Association were elected at 
the annual meeting recently held in Min- 
neapolis: S. E. Crandall, Mankato, presi- 
dent; E. A. Betts, Mitchell, S. D., first 
vice-president; Arthur Speltz, Albert Lea, 
second vice-president; S. O. Tellefson, Mil- 
ton, N. D., third vice-president; E. H. 
Moreland, Luverne, Minn., secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors elected: A. E. Anderson, 
Cottonwood, Minn.; T. F. Dahl, Minnesota, 
Minn.; H. R. Wollin, Marshall, Minn.; E. 
G. Christgau, Grand Meadow, Minn.,; B. P. 
St. John, Worthington, Minn.; R. E. Jones, 


Wabasha, Minn.; BE. H. Sexauer, Brook 
ings, S. D.; T. M. Comer, Rustad, Minn. 


August Evert, Kennedy, Minn.; V. D. Bas- 
comb; “Glark, SS. °D.; W. He Richardstn, 
ee Minn., and E. R. Arneson, Irene, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce has 
put on a drive to increase its membership 
by 1,000. With a present membership of 
3,650 Portland is said to rank fourth among 
the larger cities of the country on the 
basis of its population. 


Reports from some sections of the state 
indicate wheat to have been badly winter 
killed, running in some cases as high as 
90 per cent. Wheat for reseeding is ar- 
riving and farmers are paying from $2.30 
to $2.60 a bushel for different varieties. 


In accordance with the passage by the 
legislature of the Port of Portland com- 


mission bill, which places appointments 
with the legislature instead of continuing 
the appointive authority with the govern- 
or, the commission has been reorganized 
and subscribed to oaths of office. 


The speedy action was necessary, as the 
measure was passed as an emergency and 
provides that the appointments become ef- 
fective forthwith. In view of that, means 
must be provided to protect the functions 
of the organization against any interrup- 
tions and safeguard its transactions under 
the law. 


In the measure passed Frank M. War- 
ren, Colonel George H. Kelly, Phil Met- 
schan, H. A. Sargent and W. L. Thompson, 
whose terms would expire in June under 
former appointments, will hold office until 
June, 1929, while Robert H. Strong, Rob- 
ert E. Smith, Andrew Porter and H. L. 
Corbett serve until June, 1927, as they 
would have under the appointments in 
force preceding the passage of the new 
act. 

Terminal receipts in cars for the season 
to Feb. 11 were reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange as follows: 


Wht. Bly.Corn.Oats.Hay. 
YGar ‘ARO wi wee es 19,369 166 356 539 1,326 
TACOMA ohne cess 3,726 305 395 202 287 
Y@ar vaso: laste. ae 7,294 112 204 173 484 
Seattle 5,147 281 559 390 1,181 
Year? BEG. weer as 8,007 221 673 365 831 
Astorias es geues ie 1,968 3 al 2 54 
Y OA APO) pene 2,679 3 4 11 21 

Market quotations, Merchants’ Exchange, 
noon session: 

Wheat— February. March. 
Hard white ......-: $2.10 $. 02.10 $ 
Soft (white Suns. s:- 1.89 1.90 
Western white 1.87 1.88 
Hard winter ...... 1.87 1.89 
Nor? springy eri. 1.89 1.89 
Western red ..... 1.84 1.86 
ay E50; hae platarsicrs = 2.20 2.20 
Oats— 

No. 2, 36 wh. fd..42.00 42.50 
No. 2, 38 gray 42.00 42.00 

Corn— x 
No. 3 E. Y. ship..49.50 50.00 

Millrun— = ] 
Standard ..........38.75 40.50 38.75 40.75 


Price, 


Name, Kind, Gross 


Dollars, Cents 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. 
on Consignments. 
Future Delivery on Margins. 
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Kk. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


Liberal Advances 
Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


CAIRO, ILL. 


SIOUX CITY. 

An effort is being made to have the 
government dredge the Missouri river from 
this city to Kansas City, Kansas, so as 
to give a 7-foot channel between the two 
cities, a project in which grain men are 
greatly interested. 


Representatives from Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and other points have been in this 
city attending the hearing on grain rates 
from South Dak., Neb., and Minnesota, 
during the past week. An effort is being 
made to force the carriers to name Sioux 


City as a rate breaking point. The case 
for this city was handled by Freeman 


Bradford, traffic manager of the Grain Ex- 
change and by H. C. Wilson, traffic com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Oats receipts were small and the demand 
for fresh offerings were not at all urgent, 
and no new business was reported. 


Corn receipts at this market were only 
moderate with 57 cars. Saturday prices ad- 
vanced 2 cents. However the market was 
slow. . Local industries and driers were 
the best buyers and at the finish there was 
a good demand. .No. 4 yellow, $1.12 to 
$1.12%; No. 5 yellow, $1.07; sample mixed, 
$1.06, which was 12% wheat. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


for week ending Saturday, Feb. 14th, as 
compared with same week last year as re- 


ported by the Secretary of Peoria Board 
of Trade: 

Receipts 1925 1924 
WeWCaE snes camieea << 14,400 31,200 
Gorn sermacetes aes - 414,350 668,150 
Oaty SN ears wart cies 234,600 232,200 
Ry Gers Mei urte che cartes eee ee a 1,200 
Baxley cedwc. ves s2 vc 44,800 37,800 

708,150 970,550 

Shipments 1925 1924 
WiREAG Gare cairns 14,400 44,400 
COMM sae eased wastes 234,150 175,650 
Oates. ace waster cere ¢ 204,600 173,100 
Barley (ek akin Sach on 23,800 14,000 

476,950 407,150 

Hogs at the local yards closed 10@15c 


a top of $11.30 paid for one 
average, _ while 


higher with 
load of choice 280-pound 
the practical top was $11.25. The bulk of 
sales were from $11@11.25; packing sows 
sold $10@10.25, with good lights at $11@ 
11.05. Trading was active with a good de- 
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Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 


= ml 


mand and at 1000 
head. 

Cattle and calves were generally steady 
with the week’s market with the best veals 
selling at $12 down. Receipts have been 
y light the past week. 

P. B. Miles, president of the Miles Gr. 
Co., of this city, was elected president of 
the Peoria Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual meeting last week. 

Other officers elected were H. H. Dewey, 
president pro tem.; John R. Lofgren, sec- 
retary, and W. E. Stone, treasurer; J. C. 
Luke, Louis Mueller and L. H. Murray 
were appointed to serve on the House Com- 
mittee and members of the Finance Com- 
mittee are F. L. Woods, E. R. Murphy 
and H. H. Dewey. 


receipts were placed 


CHICAGO. 


The M. L. Vehon Co. has opened an office 
in the Granger building on South Schuyler 
Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 

A. C. Rynders of the White 
struction Co., Wichita, Kans., 
Chicago trade this week. 

A Board of Trade membership was sold 
last week at $9,325, net to the buyer. The 
last sale made was at $8,850. 

Lowell, Hoit & Co. have established a 
branch office in Rensselaer, Ind., and will 
handle the grain of the elevators in that 
territory. Philip Kibler is in charge. 

George Brenner, Jr., who has been a rep- 
resentative of Swift & Co. on the Chicago 
board of trade for thirty years, died on the 
13th. Mr. Brenner was around the board 
of trade for nearly fifty years. 

Trade Opinion. 

The average daily range of fluctuation in 
the price of May wheat since the first of 
this month has been over 5 cents and on 
one day the range was 10 cents. During 
the past several months, speculative senti- 
ment has been influential in advancing 
prices; the cash markets following the 
futures easily. Under such circumstances 
the supply and demand situation of cash 
wheat is more likely to dominate the fu- 
tures market than futures dominate the 
cash, as in the past.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

Naturally for the first six months of each 
crop season, the trade must proceed on 
theories, because both supplies and proba- 
ble requirements are unknown quantities. 
With the exception of 1919, war time, the 
Ty. S. visible supply on Feb. 7, 75,709,000 
bus., was the largest in 30 years.—Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. 

A better feeling in the wheat market is 
noticeable which enabled it to respond to 
moderate buying. The motive behind the 
buying was reported as largely export, ac- 

[Continued on page 27. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Mena, Ark.—Walter C. Crosby has pur- 
chased the J. E. Woodson grocery and feed 
store and is now in charge. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Arkansas Mill & 
Supply Co., managed by L. T. Rucks, has 
increased its capital stock from $66,000 to 
$75,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland, Cal.—The Wheat Treats Co. will 
erect a cereal plant here. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—J. D. Hunter is man- 


ager of the Seaboard Grain Co. which has 
opened offices in the Financial Center 
building. 

CANADA. 


Sarnia, Ont.—A new terminal elevator is 
contemplated for erection here. 
Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver Har- 
bor Commission has asked for bids on 
sheet metal work for No. 3 elevator. 
Regina, Sask.—The farmer bodies of this 
province will organize under the name of 
the United Farmers of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Rupert, B. C.—The Northern Con- 
struction Co. was awarded the contract for 
the foundation work of the Prince Rupert 


grain elevator, which work will cost 
$225,000. 
COLORADO. 
Crook, Colo.—The Leflang Grain Co. has 


installed a 6-bushel Richardson automatic 


scale. 

Denver, Colo.—Adolph Zang, with a pro- 
posal of $3,000 for the mills of the Alfalfa 
Milling Co. at Eastlake and Broomfield, 
was the only bidder at a public sale held 
by C. A. Bailey, trustee. The mills are 
valued at $50,000 with a mortgage of about 
$25,000. The bid is subject to Referee Mc- 
Laughlin’s confirmation. 


DELAWARE. 

Bridgeville, Del.—The Bridgeville Flour 
& Feed Mills has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000. John W. Todd, Bridge- 
ville. (Paul A. Brenner, Bridgeville.) 


~ IDAHO. 


Bonners Ferry, Ida.—Additions and im- 
provements will be made to the mill of the 
Bonners Ferry Grain & Mlg. Co. this 
spring and its warehouse will be enlarged. 

Pocatello, Ida.—It is reported that the 
properties of the Farmers Grain & Mlg. 
Co. in Idaho have been taken over by the 
Colorado Mig. & Elevator Co. 


ILLINOIS. 
Moweaqua, IIIl.—C. A. Stout is the new 
manager of a grain elevator here. 
Rockford, Ill-—The plant of the Chicago 
Grain Products Co. has been temporarily 
closed. 


Rooks Creek, IIl.—The Rooks Creek Grain 


Co. has installed a Howe wagon and motor 
truck scale. 
Byron, IIl.—A. E. Clevidence, Mt. Morris, 


purchased the Farmers Grain Co. elevator, 
sold at auction, for $5,000. 


Leaverett, Ill—J. M. Hershbarger will 
build a new elevator for the coming har- 
vest to replace the present one. 

Freeport, lil—The Rosensteil Co. has 


contracted to purchase a Lord’s Universal 
truck and wagon dump (stationary type). 

Mansfield, IIl—T. F. Grady of Farmer 
City has purchased the James Mahan ele- 
vator here, which will be managed by Jake 


Swartz. 

Kankakee, IIl—The M. L. Vehon Co., 
Chicago grain dealers, have moved their 
offices to the Granger building on South 
Schuyler avenue. 

Moline, !!l—The purchasers of the old 
Montgomery elevator property have been 
disclosed as Hyman Lewis and William 


Morris of Rock Island. 

Sharpsburg, IIl.—At the 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. Dwight Hart 
and Dwight Mason were elected directors 
and Charles Potts re-elected. 


annual meeting 


Galva, Ill—John S. Collinson, Grant Lit- 
ton and H. G. Olson were re-elected direc- 
tors at the annual meeting of the Galva 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Co. 

Highland, Ill.—Julius Peinhart and M. 
Trolliet were re-elected directors at the 
annual meeting of the F. M. B. A. Elevator 
Co. An increase in capital stock is con- 
templated. 

Melvin, Ill—Henry Falek and Adam Rup- 
ple were elected directors of the Melvin 
Farmers Grain Co. An 8 per cent dividend 
was declared and profit of more than 
$10,700 was reported for last year. 

Bement, I!l—Thomas Lamb and John 
Morey were re-elected directors at a meet- 


J. M. Ullman, J. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 


H. J. MAYER @ CO. 


Accountants and Anditors 
Certified Reports 


Audits—Investigations—Systeme 
Wax Returns and Revisions 


Birst National Bank Bldg., Ohicage, Dl. 


Tel. Dearborn 4577 


THE 


The report 
bushels of grain handled 
an increase of 50,000 over 1923. 


Bloomington, IIl—At a recent meeting of 


ing of the Bement Grain Co. 
shows 450,000 
during 1924, 


Co-operative Co., the retir- 
ing directors, D. W. Thompson, John Lun- 
ney and H. A. Stewart, were re-elected, 
also same officers. A 10 per cent dividend 
was declared. 


Mendota, IIl_—At the annual meeting of 
the Wendel Grain Co. the following direc- 
tors were elected: W. P. Gross, Gabriel 
Geuther and Henry Ehlers. Other directors 
are Geo. Stamberger, L. C. Bauer, W. J. 
Stamberger, H. O. Stamberger, Geo. Wen- 
del and Harvey Ultch. Henry Geuther is 
manager. 

Fancy Prairie, IIl—The Fancy Prairie 
Co-op. Co. will erect an elevator,, plans 
furnished by the Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., for a 25,000-bu. concrete 
house. Specifications call for a 25-h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse engine, Western cleaner, 
ete. Bids for construction will be requested 
this month. 


Welland, IIl.—At the annual meeting of 
the Penrose Elevator Co., the following di- 
rectors were re-elected: Conrad Schlesing- 
er, John Stein, John Zimmermann, Geo. 
Schlesinger, Jr., John Kaufmann and 
George Yost. John H. Engelhardt was 
elected to succeed John Heiman. A 10 per 
eent dividend was declared. 


the Randolph 


INDIANA. 

Owensville, Ind. — The Harmon-—Wallace 
Milling Co. has filed certificate of dissolu- 
tion. 

Boswell, Ind.—The Boswell Grain Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $14,000 to 
$30,000 

Rensselaer, Ind.—The Lowell-Hoit grain 
commission firm of Chicago has established 
a branch office in this city. 

Millersburg, Ind.—The Elkhart County 
Co-op. Ass’n grain and feed business has 
been taken over by Harry Green and B. 
F. Hartsough of Goshen. 

St. Paul, Ind.—The Wm. Nading Grain 
Co. has installed a hammer type feed 
grinder with cyclone attachments which 
is run by a 40-h.p. motor. 

Decatur, Ind.—Adams county farmers 
who held their wheat, disposed of more 
than 5,000 bushels within a few days when 
it passed the $2 a bushel mark. 

Poneto, Ind.—The Poneto Grain Dealers 
Co. purchased the Farmers Elevator for 


the sum of $31,000, following dissolution 
proceedings by the latter company. The 
elevator will continue under the name of 


the Poneto Grain Dealers Elevator. 


IOWA. 


Bondurant, la.—The Clark Brown Grain 
Co. is erecting a new grain office here. 


LeMars, la.—The Plymouth county co- 
operative elevator men will organize here. 
Kellogg, la.—Fire caused slight damage 


to the Jasper Milling Co. building recently. 
Leland, la.—The Leland Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. is planning on making repairs on 
its elevator. 
Remsen, 
ness, the local elevator 
Mig. Co. is closed. 
Algona, la.—At the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Co-op. Society all officers 
were re-elected. C. J. Sherman, pres. 
Humboldt, la.—George M. Hilton, county 
agricultural agent of Humboldt county, has 
Peon appointed sealer of the grainware act 
board. 


la.—On account of poor busi- 
of the Plymouth 


Strahan, la.—The directors of the Farm- 
ers Elevator here held their annual meet- 
ing recently and declared a 10 per cent 
dividend. 

Ames, la.—H. R. Richards and J. R. 


Richards of Swan, Ia., won the grand 
championships in the state corn and small 
grain show with their entries of corn. 


KANSAS. 
Zenda, Kans.—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
will erect a new 10,000-bu. elevator. 
Wichita, Kans.—The Kansas State Grain 
Dealers’ Ass'n will hold its annual conven- 
9 


tion here May 21 and 22 
Arkansas City, Kans.—The New Era 
Milling Co. is contemplating installing new 


equipment and remodeling. 
Acres, Kans.—Mead & Gardiner have in- 


stalled a Kewanee all-steel truck lift, 
standard model, single outfit. 

Paxico, Kans.—The Dougans_ elevator 
was burned to the ground recently. In- 


surance partly covered the loss. 


Manhattan, Kans.—Millers from the first 
and second districts of the national organ- 
ization will meet here on May 9. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers and Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 


Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Grain Dealers’ Nat'l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: 


Great Bend, Kans.—F. C. Wegener, age 
54, died recently. He had been in the grain 
business in Winona for many years. 


Cottonwood Falls, Kans.—Percy Burnett 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Elevator Co. has 
purchased the alfalfa mill near the ele- 
vator. 


Collyer, Kans.—Installations of Kewanee 
all-steel truck lifts have been made by the 
Trego County Co-op. Ass’n at Collyer, 
Wakeeney and Voda. 


Harper, Kans.—The Harper mill has been 
taken over by C. A. Jordan and Cc 
Reynolds of the St. John mill and elevator. 
It will be put in first class condition for 
the new crop. 


Lindsborg, Kans.—The following officers 
were elected at a meeting of the Farmers 
Union Elevator Co.: John Berglund, presi- 
dent; Emil Lillian, vice-president; Carl 
Franz, secretary; Lawrence Norberg, 
Robert A. Johnson, Carl Gabrielson and 
David Lundstadt. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Ky.—The City Feed Co. has 
been purchased by George C. Wilson. 

Madisonville, Ky.—The newly organized 
Parks Mlg. Co. has purchased the Madison 
Mig. Co. property here. 


LOUISIANA. 

Shreveport, La.—A $500,000 elevator and 
mill are planned by Frank Davis, former 
president of the Marshall Mill & Blevator 
Co., and associates of Marshall, Tex. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grant, Mich.—The Grant Grain and the 
Grant Co-op. Ass’n has sold out for $2,500. 

Lake City, Mich.—Fire, caused by the 
backfire of a gasoline engine, damaged the 
Grice flour mill and caused a loss to wheat 
which was stored in the mill. 


MINNESOTA. 
_ Lake Elmo, Minn.—The Equity elevator 
is closed. 

Baudette, Minn. —George Marvin of War- 
road will erect a grain elevator here. 

Dent, Minn.—Fire damaged the Dent 
Farmers elevator to the extent of $200. 

Worthington, Minn.—St. John Seed Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000 by John G. Dill, Sr., Be 
Well et al 

Lake City, Minn.—The Digest Products 
Co. has rented the Botsford elevator for 
the purpose of manufacturing a livestock 
mineral feed. 

Detroit, Minn. — George 
Frank L. Caye will carry on a seed and 
grain business under the firm name of 
Reichert & Caye. 

Marshall, Minn.—C. B. Giels and D. M. 
Cruickshanks have purchased the mill ele- 


Reichert and 


vator formerly operated by the Froedert 
Grain & Malting Co. 
Traverse (P. O. St. Peter), Minn.—A 


meeting will be held by the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. on Feb. 16 for the purpose of tak- 
ing action on erecting a new elevator. 


Grand Rapids, Minn.—Hagen & Son has 


purchased the brick warehouse on the 
Great Northern right of way and has 
moved its stock of feed, flour, hay, etc., 
into the building. 


Houston, Minn.—The Farmers & Mer- 
chants Elevator Co. has incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000; highest amount 


of liability, $25,000. Incorporators: Dias 
Tiffany of Wiscoy, Minn., B. E. Lilly, A. 
G. Dyer, A. J. Anderson et al. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Biloxi, Miss.—Fenner & Beane, stock, 
cotton and grain brokers, have opened a 


branch here. 
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MISSOURI. 


Keytesville, Mo.—Roy S. Price has pur- 
Ne a the flour and feed business of D. 
° rice, 


Carrollton, Mo.—The state senate has 
confirmed Roy H. Monier as state grain 
and warehouse commissioner. 


Harrisonville, Mo.—Mike Bradley and 
George M. Berkstresser were re-elected as 
directors of the Farmers’ Co-op. Ass’n. 


Troy, Mo.—A 40-h.p. motor was installed 
in the Troy mill to replace the large steam 
engine formerly used. 


Atlanta, Mo.—The defunct Bealmer & 
Son firm has been succeeded by the At- 
lanta Elevator Co. 

Republic, Mo.—The Billings Milling Co. 
has purchased the Republic custom mill 
from the Myers Milling Co. of Springfield 
and will take charge at once. 


Centralia, Mo.—G. V. Proctor, manager 
of the Producers Grain Co., who recently 
resigned his position, has been prevailed 
upon to accept the position at an increased 
salary. 

Mendon, Mo.—The Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. will call a dissolution meeting in 
the near future when the transfer of 


property will be made to C. O. White, 
purchaser. 
MONTANA. 
Choteau, Mont.—The J. M. Barker Co. 


elevator was slightly damaged by a wind- 
storm. 


NEBRASKA. 
Oshkosh, Neb.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. will install a 4-bu. Richardson auto- 


matie scale. 


Bridgeport, Neb.—The Dalton Co-opera- 
tive Society has taken over the elevator 
trackage and business of the Dalton Trad- 
ing Co. 

Oakdale, Neb.—The Torpin Grain Co. is 
erecting a new office building to replace 
the one burned last month. 


Kearney, Neb.—The Kearney Mills is in- 
stalling a Fairbanks truck scale, a Rich- 
ardson automatic scale and a power shovel. 


Hordville, 
of the Farmers Grain & Live Stock Ass’n 
the directors and officers were re-elected 
as follows: John Jones, president; George 
Reeb, vice-president; William Lindam, sec- 
retary; Birger Benson, treasurer; C. O. 
Rodine, manager. An 8 per cent dividend 
was declared. 


NEW YORK. 


Valley Falls, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the 
feed mill of Peter L. Stover. 


New York, N. Y.—The Norfolk Grain 
Corp. has incorporated with capital, $5,000 


to $15,000. (Corporation Trust Co. of 
America.) 
Rochester, N. Y.—The J. G. Davis Co. 


plant will be sold to an electric power com- 
pany. Business has been discontinued and 
machinery and equipment removed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Walhalla, N. D.—Lee & Son has installed 
a 10-ton Howe truck scale in its elevator. 

Cavalier, N. D.—The St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Elevator Co. property was damaged 
by fire recently. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—The federal seed 
loan office has closed here after collecting 
70 per cent of the loans. 

Lidgerwood, N. D.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the Lidgerwood flour mill, 
valued at $70,000; insurance, $10,500 


Lostwood, N. D.—A modern elevator will 
be erected by the Lostwood Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. 
spring. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


as soon as work can begin in the — 


Neb.—At the annual meeting © 
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Ne, Di—E.) S- Curry is» contem- 

Sietine, the installation of a new truck 

dump before another fall in the Te OE 

Klinger elevator. r : 

N. D.—Fire, originating in on 

Be ce rolls, damaged the J. L. Byrne feed 

mill, causing a loss of $8,000, partially 
covered ‘by insurance. 

Starkweather, N. D.—The railroad com- 
pany has notified three grain elevators here 
that their houses must be moved to the 
opposite side of the track, which will cost 
the companies $3,000 each. 


OHIO. 
n, O.—Wm. P. Hiegel has sold his 
Beratoe to C. H. Fergerson who will take 
possession March 1. : 4, 
ircleville, O.—H. M. Crites purchased 
Be ave elevators of the Dixie Mills for 
$24,567 at public sale Jan. 29. 
ndon, O.—The flour mill recently op- 
Beaten by Ed. Weisheimer has been taken 
over by the West Jefferson Elevator Co. 
yood 
Rosewood, O.—On Feb. 21 the Rosewooc 
Farmers Exchange Co. will be sold at pub- 
lic auction with its contents and equip- 
ment. It is appraised at $7,400 and the 
stock scales at $200. 
Huron, O.—The following directors were 
elected at the annual meeting of the Se 
rock Elevator & Supply Co.: H. P. Clark, 


Charles Conklin and James Limbird. A 6 
per cent dividend was paid. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Lawton, Okla.—Bob McCoy_has_ pur- 


chased a half interest in the Miller Feed 
Co. 

Longdale, Okla.—A Kewanee all-steel 
truck Tt. standard model, single outfit, 
has been installed by H. Ames. ' 

Mulhall, Okla.—The Star Engineering Co. 
has secured the contract to rebuild the 
Farmers Elevator, recently burned. 

Comanche, Okla.—The Comanche Whole- 
sale Grocery & Elevator Co. has purchased 
the Comanche Grain & Elevator Co. 

Tuttle, Okla.—The Chickasha Milling Co. 
has installed Kewanee all-steel truck lifts 
at Tuttle, Lawton, Hinton and Apache. 

Chickasha, Okla.—W. C. Newcomb is now 
secretary-treasurer of the Linton Grain 
Co. in which he has purchased an interest. 

Edmund, Okla.—The Eagle Milling Co. 
has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a 300,000-bu. fireproof elevator to be 
completed by July 1. 

Tulsa, Okla.—The Binding-Stevens Seed 
Co. has purchased the building at 25 West 
First street and remodeled same into an 
up-to-date retail store. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Delabole, Pa.—The Grist mill 
Stoffiet Milling Co. will be reopened. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids for the construc- 
tion of a new $3,000,000 export elevator will 
be asked for by March 1st by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway. Some equipment 
has been ordered as mentioned in previous 
issue of this paper. 


of the 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Lennox, S. D.—F. A. McMaster. of Ti- 
tonka has purchased the Flanley Grain 
Co.’s elevator. 

Kennebec, S. D.—The elevator of the 
MeVan Elevator Co. has been purchased by 
Claude Irwin, its former manager. 

Brookings, S. D.—Geo. P. Sexauer & Son 
expect to install several truck dumps in 
their line elevators early in the summer. 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 


IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Fa.. | 
TENNESSEE. 


Portland, Tenn.—The Portland Milling 
Co. is installing a ‘‘Jay Bee’’ feed mill. 

Nashville, Tenn.—R. O. Stone and Emma 
B. Hamilton, conducting a milling business 
as Hamilton Bros., have filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 


Pittagbureh, 


TEXAS. 


Marlin, Tex.—L.. H. Reed & Co. has pur- 
chased the grain and feed business of J. E. 
Coleman. 


Gatesville, Tex.—The J. C. Smith Grain 
& Elevator Co. property was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Plainview, Tex.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
will erect a 30,000-bu. elevator to replace 
the one destroyed by fire. 


Claude, Tex.—M. lL. Hughlett will soon 
begin the erection of an elevator on the 
site of the elevator which burned a few 
weeks ago. 

Lockhart, Tex.—The feed business of the 
late W. H. Whitmore has been purchased 
by J. E. Harris & Co., with J. E. Harris 
as manager. 


Graham, Tex.—The Graham Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. is now erecting a 200,000-bu. 
concrete and steel elevator. The headhouse 
will have a capacity of about 25,000 bus. 

Tulia, Tex.—A. J. Abernathy has pur- 
chased the W. A. Porter & Sons elevator 
which he is wrecking and will build a 


30,000-bu. structure, installing a 100-bbl. 
flour mill. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Wash.—Offices have been opened 
here by the R. M. Hawkins Grain Co. 

Palouse, Wash.—Thomas Hemp will be 
succeeded as manager of the offices of 
the Milwaukee Grain & Elevator Co. by 
H. H. Simpson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Crandon, Wis.—J. Breakstone has sold 
his flour and feed interests and will move 
to Chicago. 


Augusta, Wis.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
elevator owners here: J. E. Miller, presi- 
dent; F. J. Scheffer, vice-president; C. A. 
Hizer, secretary and treasurer, 

Jefferson, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
of the Jefferson County Pure-Bred Grain 
Growers’ Ass’n all officers were re-elected 
except Linus Spangler, who was elected 
vice-president succeeding A. O. Popp. 

Oconto, Wis.—The following officers have 
been elected by the Oconto Milling Co.: 
President, M. O. Classon; vice-president, 
Edward Couillard; secretary, Sylvester A. 
La Violette; treasurer, Ernest A. Wat- 
terick; manager, Albert Grady. 


> _- 


FARMERS OF MANITOBA TO 
FORM COARSE GRAIN POOL. 


At a convention of the United Farm- 
ers of Manitoba, held at Brandon, re- 
cently, it was decided that this province 
is to have a coarse grain pool this year, 
if a drive, which is to be made by wheat 
pool organizers at an early date, brings 
in 5,000 contracts. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Prick Gor 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


IMPORTS OF ALFALFA SEED. 


Figures from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show that for 
the 12 years from 1911 to 1922, inclusive, 
we imported on the average 4,764,000 
pounds, or 79,405 bushels, of alfalfa seed. 
In other words we are importing each 
year into the United States about 1/5 of 
our annual needs. It is interesting and 
important to know where this imported 
seed comes from. In the first place there 
is the effect of this seed on the price of 
our local seed, and second there is the 
question as to the value and adaptabil- 
ity of this imported seed. The follow- 
ing table will show the average yearly 
importations into the United States from 
1919 to 1923: 


THE IMPORTATION OF SEED. 


Country exporting— Pounds. 
PALS ONTIMN AM etrincctete.c cites ones, crete 3,426,400 
Canada ,240 
CTS Rate cae tteteisrets cis cit nlSeawte 49,920 
England 364,320 
France 400,420 
Germany 49,400 
DG Lib ish oicick torovonsiarateaciatakorw teh ae Miele 1,953,240 
SOwth: -Arrica tat tmpces aie 87,880 
PLD ELIA er Sete fol ake hee aren 744,500 
Urey A Sie cs ee ce 34,740 
CETUS Vee ahd. nin otccate ears eee areas 32.900 
OtChErCOUNEPIES 5. na casies teres oe eee 154,480 

PSLal IPOULOS...a5 5 5 coe ee 7,317,440 


Italian seed, Turkestan and Argen- 
tine seed especially is looked upon with 
considerable suspicion from the stand- 
point of being adapted to our conditions. 
At the present time it is somewhat a 
debatable question just how serious we 
should consider this imported seed, but 
there is little question but that home- 
grown seed is to be preferred. H. L. 
Westover of the Department, who recent- 
ly spent some 6 months in Argentina, 
reports that the climate under which al- 
falfa seed is grown there is not such as 
would seem to produce hardy seed. For 
instance the most southern point at 
which seed is grown has a latitude of 
New York city, but has the temperature 
of Southern Texas. The ground rarely 
if ever freezes and the climate on the 
whole is mild. And yet you will notice 
from the table that Argentina is one of 
the heaviest alfalfa seed exporting coun- 
tries into the United States. Recent re- 
ports show that importations for the 
last few years from Argentina have been 
even greater than the average figures in 
the table indicate. 


Varieties and Strains. 

It would seem from the present opin- 
ion of our Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tions that it is quite necessary to obtain 
seed that is adapted to the particular 
region in which it is to be grown. Mon- 
tana, Idaho, the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
the Dominion of Canada all are very 
emphatic in their alfalfa publications 
that the Grimm and Baltic varieties or 
other hardy varieties are much to be 
preferred over the southern grown seed. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Temperatures have been above the 
seasonal average throughout broom corn 
areas the past week and as there has 
been no precipitation of any consequence 
the field situation has been favorable 
for buying efforts and also deliveries on 
the part of growers. 

Buyers are still numerous throughout 
the various districts being more numer- 
ous in the northwest part of the area as 
this secion has a larger percentage of 
the crops holdings than the central and 
more southern districts. Field advices 
state and have stated for some time past 
that the holdings in the above districts 
were light and this is further confirmed 
by the report issued last Friday by the 
U. S. Bureau of Economics. It must, 
however, be taken into consideration 
that as this report was based on con- 
ditions existing Jan. 1 and that during 
the intervening period, buyers have been 
active and that the field supply today 
will show a perceptible reduction as 
compared to the date of the report. 
Taking into consideration the tonnage 
produced in 1923 and the estimated pro- 
duction of 1924, the supply in growers 
hands at the present time is compara- 
tively light and is considered under the 
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The Top of 


May Wheat 


When and Where will it be? 
Will there be a “double top”? 


Get our DAILY WHEAT AND 
CORN LETTER and follow up 
to such event or events—then 
down. A careful, specialized, ac- 
curate grain forecasting service 
that tells you what’s COMING. 


Daily ws Wetteroa-actione $7.50 per mo. 
Dalya wince ete seer 15.00 per mo. 
Wire and Letter..... 20.00 per mo. 


Write in quick or wire that you are 
mailing check and service will start 


at once, 
We cover al] of U. S. and Canada 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 


Omaha traders get 
next day’s trading. 


MARKET FORECASTER CO. 


Dept. P. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
i 8 8 Tes MURS Sy BIO SBF SNE 


average for this season of the year, com- 
pared with the 1910 to 1914 period when 
good average sized crops were produced 
each year, the holdings on the farms 
at this time are estimated as under the 
amount usually carried at this period of 
the marketing season. 

Activity is still noted in the various 
districts with interest centered mainly 
in New Mexico, western Kansas, and ad- 
jacent districts in Oklahoma and Col- 
orado. Prices paid on the farms show 
no material change as bulk of corn ob- 
tained is secured at prices ranging from 
$70 to $100 to the grower, as has been 
the case heretofore, crops are secured 
under the general average but the 
amount obtained is negligible. Odd 
crops have been taken at $110 and $120, 
these instances also are only occasional 
as but little corn with real merit and 
quality is available—Broom Corn Re- 
view. 


letter in time for 


a 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Continued from page 25.] 


cepted by many as being authentic because 
of the fact that the recent decline sent our 
prices to a discount under Argentine and 
to an approximate shipping basis with Liv- 
erpool, Corn and oats advanced in sym- 
pathy with wheat, but discounts are still 
too great for holders of futures to derive 
much comfort from the cash position.— 
Thompson & McKinnon. 

Prices of wheat are now on a world par- 
ity basis again, which means that it is in 
a healthy condition. Everything consid- 
ered, we believe the market at this level 
will find good support with world’s condi- 
tions of a bullish sort again likely to fina 
a bullish response. The rye market. will 
follow wheat and that is about all that can 
be said. Bullish export trade develop- 
ments were responsible for a good specu- 
lative demand, with light offerings.—Logan 
& Bryan. 

It is believed that stop loss orders in 
wheat have been well cleaned out and 
sentiment as a whole is more friendly to 
the buying side. A narrowing down of 
cash corn discounts indicate more settled 
conditions. With a readjustment in corn 


and wheat prices, oats will naturally fol- 
low, but we feel favorable toward buying 
on sharp breaks for moderate profits.—J. 
J. Badenoch Co. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Chic. 
Providence does dealing. When ‘Seedy’ 


"ve" GA. KING & CO. 


Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .n cash and 
Futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVER it Letter Upen 


Seeds —Your Request — We 
TrackorToledo FEDS peal in Both 

Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fo- 
Timothy 


Send Samples tures 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
' TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membees Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago. Bdard of Trade © 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


(UREN SEED C 
COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 
BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


CHICAGO 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 
FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Feb. 14, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
TOAD A stron 60,000 158,550 30,000 9,813 
OBS ite aia" 30,000 12,195 99,815 258,400 


SOY BEAN SEED SUPPLY 
SCARCE. 


It is reported that the soy bean seed 
supply for Indiana und Ohio will be 
very scarce. Farmers are being urged 
to rush their crop to market, but to 
await favorable prices owing to lack of 
good steed stock. 


Barry Seed Company of Chicago, has 
decreased its capital from $25,000 to 
$10,000. 


Fancy 
White Blossom 
Sweet Clover Seed 
$12.25 per 100 lbs. 


Write or Wire 


PRAIRIE STATES HAY & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
North Platte, Neb. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 
RS eR IT TT ST. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 


Feb. 14: 
Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Feb.14. Feb.7. 
Cash ......$19.75 $19.00 $19.00 $19.30 
BOD i xsieie sche LOO 19.00 19.00 19.80 
March 19.65 19.00 19.00 19.65 
Octiiescint 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.50 
Alsike— 
Cash, new. 13.50 13.10 13.10 13.50 
12) OMB SCR So. 13.50 13.10 13.10 13.50 
Mareh 13.65 13.20 13.20 13.65 
Timothy— 
Cash sos scer 3.20 3.15 3.15 3.20 
RED. pares 3.20 3.15 3.15 3.20 
March 3.25 3.20 3.20 3.25 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Feb. 14, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 

964 66 Bp eyiby Gy eh 
wk .it75) 352 bs (bS © col6lmt CS Secu oum20 
year. 1,177 400. 1,804 288 171 
This sea..10,927 5,288 15,838 9,533 1,697 4,569 
Last sea..20,391 9,138 8,836 20,067 3,314 6,758 
2 yrs. ago.39,406 6,349 15,280 16,837 3,422 8 374 

Stocks in Toledo Feb. 14—Red clover 
10,551 bags, alsike 7,919 bags, timothy 
17,010 bags. Imports red clover none. 
Exports timothy none. 


PRIME INSPECTED. 


This 
Last 
Last 


wk.. 


Clover Alsike. Timothy. 
This “week: ws en. 50 BARE ASA 
This season...... 5,350 3,450 10,064 
Last season...... 11,600 7,400 6,636 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Feb. 14, pre- 
vious week, same week of-1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week .. 430 676 461 325 403 319 
Prev. wk. 457 Sel 3i 227 195 781 
1924) eos 349 399 366 300 464 546 
1924-25 30,177 19,360 7,543 4,388 13,019 12,972 
1923-24 27,629 13,040 6,491 4,579 17,942 8,559 
1922-23.. 27,716 23,213 7,517 6,107 19,709 4,776 


Timothy—Unchanged. Fair country 
run $5.60@5.85 per 100 lbs.; good coun- 
try run about $6.00@6.15 and high 
grades at $6.40@6.50. 


Alfalfa Seed—Steady. Recleaned 
country lots $21.00@238.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Clover Seed—Lower. No country 
seed offered. Country lots $24.00@ 
26.75 for 100 lbs., good $27.25@28.25, 
choice $28.75@29.75; fancy  $30.00@ 


31.00 and Mammoth $28.00@32.00. 
Alsike—Steady. Average country lots 

$20.25@21.00 per 100 lbs. Fair seed 

$16.25@17.25 and poor at $11.50@13.50. 


February 18, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


LocKHART, TrEx.—Antone Seed com- 
pany, with capital stock of $5,000, has 
been organized. 

Twin Faris, Ipano—Rogers’ Bros. 
Seed company has opened a new branch 
seed handling plant here. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—An addition of 
120 feet to the warehouse of the Los 
Angeles Seed company has been com- 
pleted. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The California de- 
partment of agriculture has proposed 
establishing a seed testing laboratory 
here for the convenience of southern 
California seed dealers, who now have 
tc ship samples some 600 miles to Sac- 
ramento for testing. It is suggested 
that the branch laboratory could be 
supported by a special tax levied against 
the seed merchants. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy—bright clean seed at 
$6.25, average country lots $5.75 to $6; 
low-grade and dark at $2 /to $4.50; 
clover—fairly clean seed at $27 to $28 
(high grade clean seed worth $30); 
slightly weedy at $24 to $25; heavily 
weedy, $12 to $23; screenings and tail- 
ings, less; alsike at $15 to $20; alfalfa 
at $16 to $20; red-top at $10. to $11.50 
for clean seed—chaffy at $4 to $8.50; 
German millet at $3 to $3.25; common 
millet at $2.15 to $2.25; hog millet at 
$2.60 and early fortune at $2.70 bulk 
basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote nominally: sound 
whippoorwill at $3.75 and mixed and 
new era at $3.25 per bu.; yellow soy 
beans at $1.85 and black at $2.75. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KaNsAS City, Feb. 14.—The recent 
downward trend of grain prices has 
been reflected slightly in the seed mar- 
ket, with cane seed showing the prin- 
cipal effect. However, there was not 
as much recession this week as last. 
Dealers reported fewer offerings of cane 
from the country, but were still of the 
opinion that a large surplus remains 
to be threshed and marketed. Demand 
was fair and scattered well over the 
northern, eastern and southern states. 
Prices received by dealers for cleaned 
and sacked seed varied so much that no- 
body was willing to make quotations 


for publication. Bids to the country 
for carlots, per cwt., were: Red top, 
$1.50@1.60; orange, $1.50@1.60; black 


amber, $1.40@1.50. Millet seed was in 
good request, with country offerings 
small. As from first hands, German 
was quoted a shade lower, at $3.50@ 
4 per cwt.; common, $2.50@3; Siberian, 
$2.30@2.75; hog, $2@2.25. The Sudan 
market was quiet. Dealers paid $3.50 
@4.25 for country-run seed. 


Normal February ‘interest was re- 
ported in the standard grass. seeds, 
which are being sold at the following 
prices by local houses: Blue grass, per 
ewt., sacked, $17@28; timothy, $6@7; 
red clover, $20@34; sweet clover, $9@ 
13; alfalfa, $15@22; cow peas, per bus., 
$4@5. Prices being paid to farmers 
for soy beans range from $2.50@2.75 
a bushel for Virginia to $1.65@1.75 for 
Morse and Midwest yellow. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

ToLepo, O., Feb. 16.—Clover seed was 
weaker this week due to increased sell- 
ing pressure and hedges against the 
cash seed. Buying power was limited 
and trade throughout the week was 
light. Deliveries on February contracts 
were heavy and went into strong 
hands. Dealers report a falling off in 
the cash demand and inquiries lighter. 
Spring-like weather is needed to stimu- 
late the cash trade and cause removal 
of hedges. The present market is en- 
tirely dependent upon the demand for 


cash clover. If it is heavy and pro- 
longed stocks will quickly fade away 
and cause an advance. Should it be 
disappointing clover might decline very 
rapidly. Prospects are for the usual 
trade lasting until well into April. 
Some Eastern dealers have been after 
seed this week and this may be the 
forerunner of a large trade. Commis- 
sion houses were sellers this week, 
some of the sales being for foreign ac- 
counts. Investment buying has been 
light but should show an increase as 
soon as the country starts to buy. 
October, the new crop future, is not re- 
ceiving much attention at present but 
will become active as soon as crop re- 
ports are available. 


Timothy and alsike were firm to 
lower with a light trade in both. Some 
cash demand for timothy is appearing 
and prices are steady. March timothy 
is thought to be cheap compared with 
other seeds and could easily work 
higher. Alsike is awaiting some cash 
trade to make a more active market. * 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DuLuTH,, Feb. 14.—Longs in the flax- 
seed market experienced a trying period 
during the last week. Prices ran off 
sharply under persistent selling pres- 
sure and lack of support from any quar- 
ter up till Saturday. On the net result 
of the five days’ operations spot and 
February flax declined 7% cents and the 
March, May and July futures from 5% 
to 6% cents. A reversal of form came 
on Saturday when prices gained 6 cents 
following strength at Winnipeg. 


A bearish influence in the market 
came in the weak spot situation with 
heavy supplies in hand at: Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, Winnipeg and in interior ele- 
vators over the Canadian West. Cur- 
rent receipts at Minneapolis were ahead 
of crushers’ requirements and consider- 
able seed was offered to arrive. Re- 
ceipts at Duluth were light, aggregat- 
ing 388,775 bushels in the week and 
shipments amounted to 79,950,000. 
bushels, leaving stocks of 778,000 bushels 
in the elevators. 


Specialists in the flaxseed trade 
claimed that the market appeared to 
be largely in the hands of speculators 
who had been attracted by predictions 
of $3.50 seed and the argument that 
wide possibilities were offered in the 
prospective heavy domestic consump- 
tion by paint makers and purchases by 
the railroads of paints to carry through 
improvements that had been deferred 
while the systems were recovering 
from the effects of the war _ unsettle- 
ment. ; 


Against that argument stress was 
laid, by the more conservative crowd, 
upon the recent heavy importations of 
Argentine seed and the probability that 
Eastern linseed crushers would supply 
themselves from that quarter to a great 
extent owing to the spreads between 
the ‘markets being such that the im- 
ported seed is the cheaper. 


Under that condition crushers have 
deemed it prudent to go slow as re 
gards increasing their holdings, claim- 
ing that Western linseed oil manufac- 
turers would be unable to absorb more 
than half of the stocks of flaxseed in 
hand and in sight up this way. Many 
of the buyers have therefore announce 
themselves as out of the market until 
the situation clears up, and they are 
able to get a better line upon where 
they stand. 


Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year, were: 5 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 4 
Spot ...$2.98%-0114 $3.061%4-09%4 $2.60, 
To arr. 2.98% 3.06% 2.60% 
Feb, ...2.98% 2.06% 2.60% 
March 2.99% 8.07: "A eee 
May 3.01 3.07 2.59 
July 2.99 3.04% 2.56 ; 


q 
, 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


GROW MORE FLAXSEED. 

Prof. Arny of the Minnesota Univer- 
sity farm believes that farmers of Min- 
nesota should plan to grow more flax 
this year, either by increasing the acre- 
age or by increasing the yield per acre 
on the present acreage. In discussing 
the outlook for the 1925 flax crop, he 
says: 

“The United States produced in 1924 
a record flax crop of 30,173,000 bushels 
on 3,289,000 acres, an average yield of 
9.2 bushels. Deducting 3,000,000 bush- 
els needed for sowing the 1925 crop, 
27,000,000 bushels will be available for 
the crushers up to the time the next 
crop begins to move into the markets. 

“The number of bushels of flaxseed 
used by crushers for the crop years 
1921 to 1923 inclusive, with the esti- 
mated needs in 1924 and 1925, are as 


follows: 1921, 32,780,912 bushels; 1922, 
35,746,405 bushels; 1923, 37,744,944 
bushels; 1924 (estimated), 38,000,000 
bushels; 1925 (estimated), 40,000,000 
bushels. 


“Thus, although the 1924 crop in the 
United States was the largest in history, 
it was more than 10,000,000 bushels 
short of supplying the domestic needs. 
With careful estimates of the needs for 
crushing purposes up to Sept. 30, 1926, 
at approximately 38,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bushels, it is very evident that with the 
1925 crop in the United States as large 
as the 1924 crop, or from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 busnels larger, it will still be 


necessary to import several million 
bushels to meet the needs of the 
crushers.” 


MARKET 300,000 BUSHELS FLAX. 


Pierre, S. D.—Onida claims to have 
been the largest primary market for flax 
in the state this year. It is estimated 
that fully 300,000 bushels of flax was 
marketed this year and the average price 
ranged around $2 a bushel. 


GROWS 500,000 GRAINS FROM 
ONE WHEAT SEED. 


Paris—Making 500,000 grains. of 
wheat grow from one in a year and a 
half was cited in debate of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on agriculture recently 
as a laboratory accomplishment. 


This scientific achievement was used 
by Deputy Compre-Moral to show how 
valuable science could be to the farmer. 


France has a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment. Before the war more than half 
the population was rural, it was shown 
by various speakers, and now only a 
third of the people cultivate the soil. 
And meantime the wheat shortage is 
worrying economists and _ politicians 
for the reason that bread, the standard 
of the Frenchman for the cost of living, 
goes up in price constantly. 


‘ In comparing practice with possibil- 
ity, M. Compre-Moral said the farmer, 
On an average, grew only 25 grains of 
ragest from one. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Rr 
PORTER. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


_ENID, OKLAHOMA 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


Grass and Field Seeds 


Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Engineering Council Meets. 

The engineering council of the mill 
and elevator mutual insurance compa- 
nies met for a two-day session in Chi- 
cago recently. The conference was 
held in the offices of the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau and the range of dis- 
cussion was broad, covering such angles 
of our trade as cob spouting, etc.. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiInn., Feb. 14.—The 
past week witnessed a fairly good de- 
mand for flax from crushing interests. 
Good quality seed was in good request 
at all times, but the poor stuff was a 
little inclined to be draggy during mid- 
week, Today’s closing figures shows: 
No. 1, 3c under to 1e over May on track 
and 4c under to 1c over on the to arrive. 
Local stocks were 411,357 bu. vs. 410,623 
last week and 353,267 a year ago. 


NEW FEED BUSINESS. 


Berend J. Burns, Inc., is the new firm 
name of an old established grain and 
feed merchant in this market. Mr. 
Burns has been prominently identified 
with the Buffalo trade for years, latterly 
with the Globe Elevator Co. He has 
continued to specialize in grain and feed 
ingredients and also handles a general 
line of jobbing trade. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Feb. 7, 1925 (000 omit- 


ted): 
July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles Feb. 7, Feb. 9, Feb. 7 
and 1925. 1924 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus Bus. 
Barley’ i cabeisceeew HSS) Woaetocrae 17,640 
To United Kingdom AB) Axa ee 8,125 
Other Europe..... CLS Siang ae 8,684 
Other. countriesion. sai samme tists 831 
Cornelis asset ea 146 597 4,604 
Qats ih Fo... breroeteuie 74 cs 4,248 
RY: vs.a0 ole desteters ererters GT Aetereeae 28,631 
Wheat ikiscee eae *2,130 889 154,142 
To. [talyane aceiddeae SI3s pcre 17,131 
United Kingdom.. PCW A BR in. 32,847 
Other Europe..... O31 Netesterns 48,443 
Candda rscsieces aerate eee 48,481 
Other countries.. 10 889 7,240 
Total CG. Sb ise 28 2,950 1,499 209,265 

€ 

387 7,500 
105 8,059 
180 2,501 
2,001 33,469 
Total Canadian. 2,416 2,673 51,529 


*Ineluding via Pacific ports this week: 
Fleur, 68,100 bbls. 
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“COW PEAS SOY BEANS SEED CORN : 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
= ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquiries 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


“MUU. 
GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SExcDs 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


SUNITA 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


El 0000080 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. CONSIGN 


(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


SUT TUTNAAUOEETE OUTER eS 


CONSIGNMENTS 
Ex-= 


‘o Ft. Worth given best attention. = 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and= 
ull market value. Our service will= 
lease you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 


=Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
S[UNUMIVUUUNUIUVLIULUIVQLIOILIIUEUUIQULULUUUUISN YAIRI 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 
521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


TN 


Sil TTA CET 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending Feb. 14, 
(000 omitted) : 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley 


VOLUME OF TRADING. 


Baltimore .3,123 76 266 6,934 93 : 

Boston ...... wate Sega 149 500 ae Revised figures showing the volume 
oa ean Open TT st 1,583 1317, 288 985 of trading in grain futures during the 
Chicago "....5,804 11,767 20,692 2.262 205 month of January, 1925, The figures 
eee stone a0 nae er oe listed represent sales only, there being 

CLPOLG praneaccl 2 2 27 E : ’ : See A 
Duluth ** "40,919 85 12,351 5,132 504 an equal volume of purchases (000 

iAttioa tintin: ol: 009) eee earetees 1,383 See olD tte): 

Galveston 1 37 ee: 102 Wheat. Corn. Oats. Total. 
Indianapolis.. 457 925 803 TL. oe Chicago B. 
Kan? Cc ity....9,921 6,459 2,364 144 of T.....1,700,817 661,047 326,169 2,791,330 
Milwaukee . 682 2, 5 195 Chicago O. 

Afloat .. +s as Le yerarooc rye 47,070 12,104 2,605 62,034 
Minneapolis, 1é 42 2,201 Minneapolis 74, 567 BPD 386 109, 474 
New Orleans.1, Kan. City. t 
Newport News 114 Chas ab Duluth Z "6 Fats 
New York .. 480 2,216 119 St. Louis... 14,303 , 168 3 
Omaha 7 1,964 305 9 Milwaukee... 2,455 1,623 1,405 5,666 
Peoria! i sisee aes 3e 933) 9a tle wat ie _ _ 
Philadelphia..1,374 146 165 LTB! os Total ...1,907,786 709,340 355,085 +3,093,848 
Sioux City 348 541 500 1 7 *Durum wheat with exceptic 4 5 

ae abi = y a p ption of 16 
St. Joseph 858 798 257 ‘ 4 spring wheat. +Rye, barley and flax totals 

t. Louis ....1,933 1,827 514 21 10 are included in the grand total of all 

Toledo re ns 1,573 335 573 88 5 grains ‘ 
Ae ains. 

Afloat 807 F 540 f ARP eee 

Wichita PEST ok tie ace ae Lene. cae Eee 
—- , 7 . 

Total ....75,768 31,048 74,999 23,570 3.651 Don’t let your subscription lapse; 

Last year .64,789 12,391 17,526 20/528 1,891 you mav Jose valuable numbers. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly 


January range and the range previous to January 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


WHEAT. 
May. July. 
Dan TNE BAe seciae 173144@205% 15034@173% 
Prev. ogi seca 119% @183% 121 @156% 
Féebin) 2 199 @202% 167%@170% 
Feb; 8.5 gigs eke 193% @198% 164144.@168 
Ata. faa a 19832 @2005g 167 @169 
Bix cavateberstetay 19154@197 1624%@165% 
Oe cle eae 185 @194%, 158 @164% 
{Pec 186% @1911% 159% @162% 
D.ah Saoeaen 189%, @1941, 160% @1645% 
LO eciaite arate 18314 @189 156% @160% 
LL tc ovatataved ett 177% @187% 1511%4@158% 
Loaioptactendaree Holiday. 
LS iwovactan lee 177% @184% 149% @157 
143g cena 181%@186%, 154 @157% 
Rng. for week ending— 
Te, det The 185 @ 202%, 158 @170% 
4 oni comntoratis 177% @1944 149% @164% 


range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in February, the 
= CORN - > OATS 
coee May. July. Sept May. July. Sept. 
141144 @158% 12514@137% 126 @137% ..... invade, 59% @ 64% 59 @651%% 551%4@60% 
ries itl 4%@133% 103 @133% _ .....@..... .@. 5014 @6514 hy vattievion 
15414,@156% 13436.@136 13556 @137 136%, @137% 63 @ot% 63% @64% 601%, @61 
150% @153% 13314 @136% 134% @137% 13514@137 % $2 @63 62% @64%, 591%4@60% 
1b28 @isiie 13652 @137% 18736@ 138% 137146@13814 62% Ratt 635% @64 14 60%, @61 
149 @1513, 13414@137 136 @13 136 @137% 60% @62%4 62 @633¢ 591,@60 
145 @150% 13154@1355% 138% 18656 13314 @137 5914 @61% 6034@62%, 58% @59% 
146% @149 1334,@135% 134 @136 134144@135% 60 @61 61144@62%, 59 @59% 
14714 @1505% 1834%4@135% 13436@136% 13454@136%  597%@61% 61 @62% 581%@59% 
1441%4@147% 12936 @133 131 @134% 130%@134%4 574%%@60 58% @61 565%, @ 58% 
140 @146% 127%@131% 1283%6@133% 1281%4@132 53% @57%%  547%,@58% 53% @57%4 
138 @145% 124144@129% 1251%4@130 124% @130 51% @56 53 @56% 51 @56 
142% @146 12634 @128\% L27%@ @129% 127 @129 54. @55 55 @56% 53%@54% 
145 @156%, 1315¢@137% 1331%@138% 13381%4@138%  591%4@64% 6033@64% 584%4@61 
138 @1505 1244%,@135% 1251,@136% 124% @136% 51146@61% 53 @62% 51 @59% 
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ARLINGS 


‘@ MEAT SCRAPS 


ses 


wm =4 


Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS § 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 
DARLING & CO. 


U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O, 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Room 2088 


Chicago, IIl. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


MILLS—Minneapolis - Chicago - 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cour- 


RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


MENTE 


BAGGING- TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER =- DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


Toledo - Buffalo - Edgewater 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 


barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


TMM 
Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


TTI LLL LLICLeLULULLLALLLCPUGA LULA LLOOGEeUUUUMITLOTUUMITITUON LITO UUNUT I MUITTTTI OTT A) 0 


TT: 


ATLU ETT 


j 


BUYS SELLS 
Grain, Fiour-Concentrates- Hay 
“ICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 
Santa Fe at 25th St. Los Angeles, Caif, 


BAG 


AND 
CoO. us 
INC. 


February 18, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


J. M. Mott, Blytheville, Ark., has in- 
stalled machinery for manufacturing 
meal. 

The Hall Feed & Produce Co. was re- 
cently organized at Jackson, Miss., with 
a capital of $25,000. 

The Sanner feed mill at Newton, 
Kansas, is now in operation and is put- 
ting out a complete line of dry mixed 
feeds. 

Applications to sell feeds in Oklaho- 
ma have been made by the Washburn 


Crosby Co., of Kansas City, and the 
Middle States Milling Co., of Spring- 
field, Mo. 


The Woodstock Mills, Seymour, Ind., 
has been remodeled by the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., as a plant to manufacture live 
stock and chick feeds, all new ma- 
chinery units being electrically operated. 
Operations have begun. 


Through recently added capacity, the 
Pinnacle Mills, formerly known as the 
Morristown Flour Mills, of Morristown, 
Tenn., now has a daily capacity of 30 
cars of flour, feed and corn meal, all of 
which are put out under the brand 
“Pinnacle.” 


An exceedingly valuable and attrac- 
tive booklet, “Poultry Profits,’ has just 
been put out by the Albert Dickinson 
Co., of Chicago. A number of colored 
plates and many photographs aid mate- 
rially in telling the story of breeds, 
culling, reproduction, feeding, housing, 
diseases, etc. 

The second unit of the Nicholson mill 
at Henderson, Ky., has been started and 
a third one is to be added at once. 
This plant is manufacturing cereal 
foods and as soon as the new buildings 
have been completed will begin the 
manufacture of horse, cattle, chicken 
and hog feeds, with a daily output of 3 
carloads. 

The Miller-Rhades Feed Mfg. Co. has 
recently incorporated at McPherson, 
Kan., with about fifteen stockholders. 
Officers are: Pres. Lee Miller; Vice- 
Pres. N. S. Rhodes; Sec’y-Treas. F. E. 
Marchand; Plant manager, M. L. Mil- 
ler. In connection with the Miller 
Grain Co. elevator, a plant has been 
built, containing two grinders, 
new process mill, a mixer and a sifter, 
which are operating steadily, turning 
out daily five tons of six different 
feeds. 


New York, Feb. 14.—Both city and 
western feeds were lower during the 
week and there were reports of impor- 
tant concessions being obtained by buy- 
ers in purchases of distress stuff. Gen- 
erally, trade was quiet. 

City bran was quoted at $34; mid- 
dlings, $37, and red’ dog, $47, while west- 
ern bran ruled at $34.60; middlings, 
$38, and red dog, $47.50 to $48.50 per 
ton. 


COTTON SEED MEAL 

KANSAS City, Feb. 14—Weakness in 
corn and millfeeds is reflected in the 
cotton seed meal market. Trade has 
dwindled and dealers call it dull. Fur- 
ther recession is expected this month, 
but a revival of buying is looked for 
in March. Offerings are not heavy, ex- 
cept from Arkansas. A few mills in 
Texas have ground up their seed and 
closed for the season. Next month the 
Oklahoma and Arkansas mills will be- 
gin to close. Prices asked by mills this 


NEW ORLEANS ~ 
AND SAVANNAH 


one a 


week were $1 a ton lower. Texas of- 
fered carlots at $36; Oklahoma, $38; 
Arkansas, $36.50@37.50. The Kansas 
City carlot price was $43 and ton lots 
were held at $47. 

Linseed meal, also, exhibited further 
weakness. While Minneapolis mills 
asked $46.50 a ton for carlots, resellers 
made a price of $45.75. Kansas City 
brokers quoted meal in carlots at $50 
and ton lots at $54. Demand was light. 

In the case of tankage the manufac- 
turers and distributors said new sales 
were small. It appears that hog feeders 
loaded up before the recent advance of 
$5 a ton and have not used up their 
stocks. The carlot price, per ton, is 
$65. Ton lots are selling at $70. Meat 
scrap, for poultry, is unchanged, at $70 
and $75, according to quantity. Trade 
is only fair. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 

New York, Feb. 16—United Kingdom: 
The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom during the past week remained 
generally quiet. The demand appeared 
flat and there was only a limited busi- 
ness passing. Crushers are holding 
back. 

Linseed oil declined in sympathy with 
linseed and there were freer Continental 
offers in evidence, but the market closed 
steady. 

Cotton oil was inactive and lower dur- 
ing the week. 

India: Shipments of linseed this week 
amount to 112,000 bushels, compared 
with 180,000 bushels last week. Strong 
dry winds are reported in sections, but 
generally the crop outlook is considered 
satisfactory. 

Argentina: Markets for linseed in 
this country were nervous and irregu- 
lar during the week, but closed steadier. 
Clearances are gradually increasing. 
Port stocks, however, still remain un- 
changed at 2,400,000 bushels. There has 
been moderate absorption of seed by 
export interests. America received a 
good proportion of this week’s ship- 
ments of linseed. 


SOY BEANS FOR DAIRY ANI- 
MALS. 

Soy beans make a valuable addition 
to the feeds suitable for dairy cows, 
finds C. H. Eckles, chief of the dairy 
division at the University of Minnesota. 
Feeding trials conducted at the uni- 
versity farm last year showed ground 
soy beans to be equal to linseed oil 
meal in feeding value. The ration, for 
cows milking up to 45 pounds daily, 
consisted of alfalfa hay, corn silage, 
ground corn, barley, oats and ground 
soy beans. Soy beans carry 33 per cent 
protein compared with 30 per cent in 
linseed oilmeal. 

Soy bean hay proved a close second 
to alfalfa. The ration, when soy bean 
hay was used, consisted of soy bean 
hay, silage, ground corn, barley and 
oats. The beans were cut when slight 
ly more mature than usual for hay pur- 
poses. While the beans make good 
silage, Eckles thinks it better to make 


POSITION WANTED 


with a Chicago Feed Manufacturer 
to open and manage a department 
that is entirely practical and in 


line with today’s trend in co-oper- 
ative marketing and buying. 


The volume of business will be 
large enough to justify a salary of 
$10,000 per year. Answer 

PRICK CURRENT-GRAIN 

REPORTER, 

809 So. La Salle Street, 

Chicago. 


Box 215, 


February 18, 1925. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


: BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


them into hay. When used for silage, 
the general practice is to mix one load 
of beans with two of corn. 

Soy bean hay is very palatable and 
earries a high percentage of mineral 
matter; one pound having practically 
the same amount as is found in 100 
pounds of corn. Although the hay may 
seem rather coarse, cows eat it with 
relish and the coarse stems are usually 
cleaned up. In chemical composition, 
it ranks fully equal to alfalfa and car- 
ries digestible protein in quantities 
almost equal to wheat bran. 


CHAPIN & CO. CHANGES. 


Robert W. Chapin, who has been presi- 
dent and active head of Chapin & Com- 
pany since the company has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of mixed. feed, 
has retired from the active management 
of the company. He retains his interest 
in the company and his place on the 
board of directors. 

Chester W. Chapin, formerly secre- 
tary in charge of buying, is now vVice- 
president and general manager in 
charge of sales, and Roy Hall, former- 
ly treasurer, is now secretary-treasurer. 

He is succeeded as president by Geo. 
M. Chapin, who has been the vice-presi- 
dent of the company for the past sevy- 
eral years. 


LIME IN POULTRY RATION. 


The value of lime in the poultry ra- 
tion is so generally recognized that it is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the ad- 
vantages. There are a number of 
sources from which the lime element 
may be obtained, however, most of which 
have a great deal of merit, but there 
are some that have qualities which the 
others do not have. Pearl Grit, made by 
the Ohio Marble Co., 187 Ash street, 
Piqua, Ohio, in addition to supplying 
the calcium carbonate requirements also 
serve the purpose of a digestive grit, so 
essential to the proper utilization of 
feed given poultry. 


VITAMINS IN MOLASSES. 


Special interest surrounds a paper 
published in the February issue of the 
Journal of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry on vitamins in molasses. 
Feed trade superintendents and chem- 
ists will be well repaid covering the 
paper thoroughly if they ~have not 
already done so. The matter is of spe- 
cial interest now in view of the critical 
molasses situation, and the discussion 
mentioned treats in an authoritative 
manner of the vitamins in cane mo- 
lasses, their necessity and value, and 
the fact that such vitamins are not 
found in best molasses. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 

| BALTIMORE. 

_ Baltimore, Feb. 14——The general wheat 
‘eed situation is lower and dull, cheaper 
offers of feed ‘“‘to arrive’? having made the 
-rade indifferent about stocking up at pres- 
sant spot prices. Hominy feed also easier. 
Although prices on gluten feed have re- 
cently declined $2 per ton, the movement 
9 this line is slow. Alfalfa meal steady 
jus heretofore quoted. Dried beet pulp un- 
fF eansed. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
pran, per ton, 100-Ilb. sacks,  $34.50@35; 
Feaercra middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
§36.50@37; city mills middlings, per ton, 
)00-lb. sacks, $40@41; hominy feed, per 
on, $51@52; gluten feed, per ton, $44@ 
!4.50; alfalfa meal, per ton, $32@33; dried 
yeet pulp, per ton, $38@40. 

} MILWAUKEE, 

Milwaukee, Feb. 14.—Prices on bran and 
niddlings crashed downward $2@5 in the 
Milwaukee market during the past week 
umd the feeds are now selling at but little 
nore than half the peak prices of the sea- 
son. There was practically no demand for 
nillfeeds at any price and for the first 
ime this year selling pressure was in 
*vidence in the market. Some of the local 
lealers are now predicting that the bottom 
las been reached and after a slight pause 
it the present level the market will begin 
0 show renewed strength. Current quo- 
ations are: Winter bran, $25@26; spring 
ran, $26@26.50; standard middlings, $27@ 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


$22 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 


27.50; flour middlings, $31.50@33; red dog, 


$38@39; rye feed, $26.50@27; linseed oil 
meal, $46@47.50; cottonseed meal, $39@ 


$43.50; hominy feed, $43@44; reground oat 
feed, $11@12; gluten feed, 30 days, $35.80; 
in 100-lb. sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


DULUTH. 

Duluth, Feb. 14.—Breaks extending all 
the way from $2.50@7 were set in the 
feeds market during the last week. Ground 
oats suffered the worst, breaking $6 in 
one day. Ground feeds were the weakest 
items. Weakness in feeds was prompted 
by an accumulating of supplies and limited 
buying by jobbers. Closing prices per ton 


follow: Bran, $26; shorts, $28; red dog, 
$39.50; Boston mixed, $28.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35; ground oats, $30; No. 1 ground 


feed, $40; No. 2 ground feed, $37.75; No. 3 
ground feed, $35; cracked corn, $45; coarse 
corn meal, $45. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 13.—Feedstuffs are dull 
and prices are weak and very unsettled, 
with increased pressure to realize. Quo- 
tations are for carlots in 100-lb. sacks at 
cost per ton: Soft winter bran, $34.50; 
winter middlings, $36.20; spring bran, West- 
ern shipment, $32; standard wheat mid- 
dlings, W. S., $33.50; flour middlings, W. 
S., $41.50; red dog, W. S., $44.50; low 
grade flour, W. S., $59@60; rye middlings, 
W. S., $39; reground oats feed, $16; fine 
yellow hominy, W. S., $47; fine white hom- 
iny, W. S., $48; cottonseed meal, 36% pro- 
tein, W. S., $42.50@43; cottonseed meal, 
41% protein, W. S., $44@44.50. 

MEMPHIS, 

Memphis, Feb. 14.—Millfeed had gone to 
pieces badly during the week, due to very 
limited demand and to accumulated stocks, 
much of the latter on track and with ac- 
cumulating demurrage. Wheat bran sold 
here Friday as low as $25, but gray shorts 
were still held at $32 and $32.50. Mills 
have been asking for bids, but the lowest 
prices result from distressed offerings. Al- 
falfa meal is very quiet, but price holds up 
fairly well, No. 1 being quotable at $28.50@ 
29.50. Cottonseed meal continues easy and 
has declined some. Track 36 per cent 
quotable at $33.50 and 41 per cent at $35.75 
@36 and 43 at $37.75@$38, while loose hulls 
are slow at $7.50. Other millfeeds have 
also weakened appreciably. 


CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 14.—The dullness of the 
millfeed market reported for the past two 
weeks became more pronounced and fur- 
ther reductions of $3 for bran and stand- 
ards and $1.50 per ton for soft and hard 
middlings were recorded at the close of the 
week. The inability of receivers to dis- 
pose of the arrivals, causing some conges- 
tion of tracks, and the reports of dealers 
that they had no sale for present stocks 
ereated an unusual situation, which the 
sharply lower prices failed to improve. 
Dairy interests remained practically out of 
the market and there was little or no de- 
mand from other sources. Quotations rep- 
resent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $29.50@30; hard winter wheat bran, 
$29@29.50; standard middlings, $33@33.50: 
soft wheat middlings, $36.50@37; gray hard 
middlings, $36@36.50; mixed feed, $33.50@ 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, $30; hominy feed, 


$46@46.50. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, Feb. 14.—The Local feed 
market has been a weird affair during the 
past week. Local mills claim to be able to 
place a good part of their offerings in mixed 
car lots at fair prices but country mills 
are putting a heavy load on the market by 
offering both track and transit stuff at fig- 
ures way below local asking prices. Then 
tcoo, Buffalo has been offering feed at a 
figure delivered Boston, which makes it 
almost impossible for any _ consistent 
amount of feed to be worked out of this 
market. The situation was very weak and 
unsettled all through the week until today, 
when for some miraculous reason it firmed 
up and local jobbers were asking $24 for 


24+ 
ot; 


standard bran, $24.50 for pure; $25.50@26 
for shorts; $29.50@31 for flour midds and 


$40@41 for red dog. 

Oil meal, while quoted nominally un- 
changed, is showing little life. Local 
crushers say that they are well sold ahead 
but re-sellers seem to be willing to offer 
more or less freely on the basis of present 
quotations or lower. 

Weekly shipments show the following fig- 
ures: Millfeed, this week, 11,468 tons vs. 
14,704 last week and 13,943 a year ago; oil 
meal, 5,381,918 Ibs. this week vs. 1,476,715 
last week and 3,508,860 a year ago. 


FEED STUFF SITUATION. 

Outside of spasmodic spurts of show- 
ing a little strength, feed stuffs, insofar 
as price is concerned, are really un- 
changed from a week ago and from the 
buyer’s standpoint, sentimentally, the 
market is virtually weaker, although 
from the standpoint of production there 
are many phases that are potentially 
stronger. Nevertheless, the demand in 
all probability will govern prices on 
feed stuffs for the balance of the first 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 


FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 
Creameries in 10 States 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO., 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 
Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 
Six Big Plants 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 


Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


axon MTL L FEED BUYERS nnn 


re profiting by a special servic 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Rides, Coa, Cl Meal, 


1S ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty ina specially equipped mill 


A. J. GALLAGHER RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 


824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2 
MMMM DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


4 


i 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- | 


CORN -CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and scund advertising policy. Try It. 


PUBLIC SALE 


At 10 A. M. Feb. 23, 1925, the Feed Mill Equipment and 
Office Fixtures, etc., of the EDW. J. BUTLER & CO. OF IOWA 
will be offered for sale, at 601 So. 2nd St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
All machinery, etc., is in good running order and ready to go. 


This is not a large plant but affords a wonderful opportun- 


ity to anyone with a limited capital. It is ideally located for 
both carload and L. C. L. shipments. 


Further particulars can be obtained from 
GEO. WETTSTEIN, JR., Receiver of 
EDW. J. BUTLER & CO. OF IOWA 
Cedar Rapids, 
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im COLLIS PROCESS PURE 
RIED BUTTERMILAA 
SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 
world. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 


found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk, 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 


Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 


and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Your Business 


can be PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in the 


Price Current-Graip Reporter 


Its subscription ins represents the buy” 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. 


[If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 


expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co, 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


Delivered in Carload or Less 


than Carload Quantities 


The 
Scott County Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


SALT 


Mixed Cars of All Grades 


MYLES MEDIUM salt espe- 
cially prepared for the elevator 
and farm trade. We guarantee 
it not to cake or harden under 
any climatic conditions. 


MYLES FARM SALT is a 
new development following 
years of experience in grinding 
pure salt. For meat curing and 
the widest usage of your farm 
customers, it is without an equal. 


MYLES TABLE SALT is a 
free running, superior salt for 
the farm table. It comes in 
convenient packages and waxed, 
wrapped cartons. 


SALT BLOCKS pressed from 
the same high standard MYLES 
SALT that is just as clean and 
white as you would serve on 
your table. 


Prices and samples on request. 


HIGBIE 
SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, I]linois 


A Fall Line 
: of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, ho~s, horses and pouttry 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


ire 


Sunflower Seed 


February 18, 1925. 


WE BUY ANd SELL MILL: FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Mfrs of ¢ 


CHICAGO 
FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 
MILLS AT 


CHICAGO,ILL. E..ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, NW. NKANSAS CITY,MO. 


six months of 1925 regardless of the 
production. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23.50; standard 
middlings, $25; flour middlings, $29 to 
$30; red dog, $37 to $39. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $27.60; flour middlings, $31.60 to 
$32.60; red dog, $39.60 to $41.60. 

Kansas Ciry.—Bran, $22.75; gray 
shorts, $29. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $25.15; gray shorts, 
$31.40. 


Alfalfa Meal. 

The demand equal to the supply, al- 
though the production is not heavy at 
this time. There is no particular sell- 
ing pressure outside of a few scattered 
cars here and there. Nominally quoted 
second-hand bag basis, choice, $28.50; 
No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $24.50. Fine ground 
grades, $3 to $4 per ton more. In new 
bags, 50c additional for all grades. 

Recrounpd Oar Frep.—The supply is 
in excess of the demand. Much more 
selling pressure. Prices are lower. For 
immediate prompt 30-day shipment, 
mills arg discounting very much under 
a week ago. Nominaly quoted reground, 
$10 to $10.50; unground, $11 to $11.50. 


Hominy Frep.—The supply in excess 
of the demand. Not sufficient trading in 
hominy feed to establish a market. 
Nominally quoted white sack basis, $41; 
yellow, $39.50. In bulk where available, 
$1 to $2 a ton less. 


Linseep Or Meat.—This commodity is 
also marking time with very little de- 
mand. Slightly easier feeling with pos- 
sibilities of lower prices unless demand 
develops. Some meal purchased in ex- 
cess of users’ requirements offered on 
the market. Nominally quoted sack 
basis, $44.50; in bulk, $2 to $2.50 per ton 
less. 


Driep BurreRMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
6146c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 7%ce. 

CorronsEED Mrayu.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop with resulting heavy pro- 
duction of seed and surplus stocks are 
the main influences in the market. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $42.50. 


GLUTEN Frerp.—Eastern demand is still 
light, but the drop in prices should 
stimulate buying. Other sections of the 
country, however, report a better busi- 
ness. Mixed feed manufacturers have 
not ordered beyond February shipment, 
and are only taking the product as it is 
required. Quotations follow: Gluten 
feed in bulk $30 a ton, sacked $32.80, 
gluten meal of 40 per cent protein $41.80 
in sacks, $39 in bulk. 

Packers’ Propucts.—Demand is im- 
proving and at the lowered prices all 
packers’ products are expected to move 
in increasing volume. Prices are as fol- 
lews: Meat scraps in carlots f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, $60@65 a ton; 60 per cent protein 
digester tdnkage, $55; raw bone meal, 
$50. 


CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $85 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-1b. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


eo 


Much wheat is being reseeded due to 
poor winter conditions in the State of 
Washington. It is stated that the cost 
in one county will exceed a half a mil 
lion dollars. | 


i riary 18, 1925. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, Feb. 14.—Quoting un- 
changed prices again this week, alfalfa 
meal manufacturers asserted that trade 
continued good. The largest local con- 
cern reported its output well sold up 
to Apr. 1, with some bookings running 
into May. In view of weakness in 
grains and hay, the possibility of a 
temporary check in demand for meal 
was admitted. The Colorado mills ad- 
vised that their output was sold ahead. 
Kansas City prices of carlots, per ton, 
were quoted as follows: Choice, $27@ 
28; No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $22.50@23; 
No. 3, $22@22.50. 

Thus far the slumping of grain and 
millfeeds has not materially reduced 
sales of molasses-grain feeds, though 
manufacturers are fearful of such a re- 
sult. Good sales of horse, dairy and 
poultry feeds were reported this week. 
There was some irregularity in prices. 
Dairy feeds were 50c to $2 a ton lower 
and cattle feeds were unchanged to $2 
up. Hog feeds were quoted $1.50 to $3 
higher. Horse and mule feeds were 50c 
higher to $1 lower. Scratch poultry 
feeds fell $1@1.50. Carlot prices, per 
ton, were given as follows: Dairy 
feeds, $37@48; cattle feeds, $39@46; 
hog feeds, $48@55; pig meal, $73; horse 
and mule feeds, $34@47, alfalfa-mo- 
lasses feeds, $26.50@34; scratch poultry 
feeds, $51@57.50; mash poultry feeds, 
$54@81. 


ALFALFA IN IOWA. 


From all indications Jackson county, 
Iowa, farmers, will sow an immense 
acreage of alfalfa this spring. With 
high priced red clover seed and some 
difficulty in securing a good stand there 
is'an increasing tendency to give al- 
falfa a trial. Inquiries at the Farm 
Bureau office concerning the crop are of 
almost daily occurrence. i 
Past experience has proven that not 
all varieties are adapted to this section 
of the county. Northern grown seed, 
and especially strains like the Grimm 
and South Dakota No. 12 have given 
excellent results in this county. Seed 
from non-irrigated districts has also 
given better results than that raised 
in irrigated sections. The best grade 
of seed that can be secured will prob- 
ably prove the cheapest in the end, 
oftentimes making the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor stand of the 
crop. 

The cost of sowing an acre of alfalfa 
is an item in which every prospective 
grower is interested. Aside from the 
labor involved, the actual money outlay 
will figure about as follows: 
Limestone—2 tons per acre at 
MER UUMDOYE LON. «.....0-.-c0eseccen $4.00 
Alfalfa seed—15 pounds per acre 

BMMMEDCMUOTNLD OS 6 0. os co vw bee es 4.50 
Moculating material per acre..... «Lb 


Total 


| 2 SSS C0or Sooo noeesnnn nena $8.65 


The above costs should, of course, 
only be taken as approximate. Some 
fields need very little limestone, others 
may require up to 4 or 5 tons per acre. 
‘Limestone also varies in price in dif- 
ferent localities, but an average cost of 
ine dollars per acre, money outlay, is 
wobably not far off. 


MORE ALFALFA ADVISED. 


Kansas Crry, Feb. 14.—Alfalfa acre- 
ge in Kansas must be restored to the 
pre-war area, which was the greatest in 

he United States. So argued J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State 
3oard of Agriculture, before the Kansas 
stop Improvement Association, in Man- 
iattan, recently. 

“Alfalfa is the most valuable crop 
hat can be grown in Kansas,” con- 
‘inued Mr. Mohler. “Yet we are losing 
his legume from our fields at the rate 
f 49,000 acres a year. In the last de- 


Alfalfa Department 
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cade the total decrease has been 486,- 
000 acres. In 1915 we had 1,360,000 
acres; today we have 884,000. The re- 
duction is attributable to the war de- 
mand for bread grains, the collapse of 
the beef industry, the weather, the in- 
sects, the shortage of labor and the re- 
duction of lime and phosphorus ele- 
ments in the soil. Old fields were al- 
lowed to stand too long, becoming weak- 
ened. 

“The foresighted farmer will resume 
planting alfalfa. Every farm should in- 
clude a moderate acreage of this peren- 
nial.” 


ALFALFA IN BLUEGRASS STATE. 


With a view to eliminating some of 
central Kentucky’s big feed bill and at 
the same time building up the soil, and 
incidentally stimulating stockraising, 
the College of Agriculture is planning 
an intensive campaign to encourage al- 
falfa growing in 18 central counties in 
the state. 

In spite of the fact that alfalfa 
thrives, and often sells for $20 to $30 a 
ton, there are less than 5,000 acres in 
the bluegrass section. Five years ago, 
census figures show that these 18 coun- 
ties were spending $3,500,000 annually 
for stock feed, most of which could 
have been supplied through alfalfa. In 
addition, $300,000 annually was being 
spent for fertilizers to maintain and 
build up the soil. 

Enough alfalfa is being grown in the 
state to prove its adaptability to Ken- 
tucky soil and climate conditions. On 
the Experiment Farm, near Lexington, 
the yield has averaged 5 tons to the 
acre for several years. Sold at the 
high time almost any winter, the crop 
would have cashed for $100 and $150 
an acre. 


ALFALFA IN NEW MEXICO. 


The alfalfa hay situation is unique. 
In ten years we have never seen grain 
and other feed stuffs so high and hay 
declining as it has within the past two 
weeks. It appears to us to be the result 
of too much storage hay being offered at 
once and we are of the opinion that inside 
of a month the market will stiffen con- 
siderably. We are led to this opinion 
from the fact that there is not any 
more stored hay than usual, that more 
than the normal quantities will be used 
locally or within our state on account 
of large cotton acreage being prepared, 
and that our largest hay consuming sec- 
tion is just now beginning to use hay 
in large quantities for their spring work. 
Then there is just now a supply of tim- 
othy hay going on to the markets that 
usually take our alfalfa hay, which will 
soon cease and cause buyers to look in 
alfalfa direction again. 

Choice is selling around $22.50, No. 1 
$21, standard, $19, f. o. b. cars here. 
However, there seems to be a greater 
difference of prices from different local- 
ities than usual and the market is unset- 
tled.—Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ Associa- 
tion, W. R. Hornbaker, Mogr., Artesia, 
N: M. 


FEED MARKET OFF. 


KANSAS Crry, Feb. 14.-—The feed de- 
cline we have had the last ten days has 
been very sensational, when you stop to 
consider that last year at this time our 
wheat mixtures were costing 35 cents a 
barrel less than this year and feed at 
the same period was selling for $4 to 
$5 a ton over what we are able to get 
now. In our estimation, there will be 
a reaction soon and the market will 
start to advance in a much similar 
fashion as the recent declines we have 
had. 

It has been reported that interior 
Kansas mills are offering immediate 
shipment bran as low as $22 and fancy 
gray shorts at $27.50 to $28. Most mills 
in this territory are in bad shape, more 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


| GeneralOffice: 


Meal 


Sales Office: 
358 PIERCE BLD 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


LAMAR, COLO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA MEAL 


COURSE & FINE GROUND 
FROM ‘‘SELECTED” 


OHIO & MICHIGAN ALFALFA 


Prices & Samples Sent on Request 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, O. 


or less of them having track supplies, 
and that in itself has a very depressing 
effect upon the market. We are asking 
for pure bran $23 per ton; gray shorts, 
$28, and red dog $41, and sales are very 
hard to make at this basis—The Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., D. C. Cunningham, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROTEST MISSOURI FEED BILL. 

A feed bill now before the Missouri 
legislature provides a tax of 10c a ton 
on all feeds sold within the state ex- 
cepting poultry feeds. On poultry 
feeds the bill proposed a tax of $1 a 
year per brand. 

The bill, known as House Bill No. 
483 and Senate Bill No. 241, should be 
protested, according to the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League in a bulletin which 
discusses it. 

At present no charge is made for feed 
registrations in Missouri. The tax of 
10c a ton proposed, excepting poultry 
feeds, would make the bill a revenue 
measure at the expense of consumers 
of feed. 

“Consumers,” it points out, “should 
not be taxed beyond the amount neces- 
sary to properly administer the law. 
All feeds should be taxed alike either 
on a ton basis or by brands. A tax 
of 10c per ton will produce a revenue 
double the amount necessary to con- 
duct the feed department. This has 
been demonstrated in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. A bill now pending in the Kan- 
sas legislature provides for a reduction 
in the fee to 10c a ton.” 

Missouri millers and feed interests 
should wire the state senator and rep- 
resentative of their districts protesting 
the bill as now framed and urging that 
it be amended to provide a tax fee of 
5e a ton. Also provision should be 
made for taxing all feeds alike. Those 
wiring protests are advised to follow 
up these communications with letters 
of explanation. 


NEW PATENT. 

Patent No. 1524909 was issued Feb. 3 
to William P. Buchan of Minneapolis on 
a grain separator. His long, practical 
trade experience has been worked into 
the improvement covered by the patent. 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 
ulation. RELIABLE deal- 


ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons:1: Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need. 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
3: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates. 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 


Has an abundant nursery space. 


The Best Yet 


Various 


RELIAB 
Standard 
Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wick- 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 

Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard . 
one ———— 

urner rooder 
Colony tbtove 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa' capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer’s Favorite, 
Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
ters, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 
44 years atit 
Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales _ Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices, 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO} 
.2809 Chestnut St. QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 
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Hay Department 


OHIO HAY SITUATION. 


In our opinion over 50 per cent of 
the hay from 1924 crop has been for- 
warded to the market and we find in 
our travels through the country that 
there is a great deal more hay being 
fed on the farms on account of shortage 
of corn fodder, so that the volume to 
be moved from now on would perhaps 
be reduced very materially. 

The hay remaining to be shipped, we 
believe, is of the better quality, running 
No. 2 timothy and better, and also most 
of the heavy mixed and clover grades 
have been moved, there being very lit- 
tle of these grades remaining to be 
shipped. : 

While the demand for hay at the pres- 
ent writing is rather light, there seems 
to be sufficient orders to take care of 
immediate loading and we believe that 
prices now are as low as they will be 
for the balance of the season.—The 
Irvin T. Fangboner Co., by Clayton W. 
Jenkins, Mor. Hay & Grain Dept., Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

Alfalfa hay coming from Wyoming is 
said to be of extra good quality. 

While there is room for improve- 
ment in the demand for prairie hay, 
dealers report fair sales to the South 
and in other directions. Local stock 
yards interests are the best buyers, as 
usual. 

Floyd Wilson, head of the Denver AlI- 


| KANSAS CITY, 


was HAY SHIPPERS == 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


falfa Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
Tuesday. As an evidence that the Colo- 
rado mills have a good demand for 
meal, or had sold short, Mr. Wilson 
bought several thousand tons of meal 
from Kansas City mills. 

Prior to the advance of 5c per 100 
lbs. in freight rates to New Orleans 
territory, effective Feb. 12, dealers in 
that territory bought considerable 
amounts of timothy and alfalfa hay. 
A letter received by J. A. Brubaker & 
Co. from New Orleans says buyers are 
well supplied for the present. 

A member of North & Co. expressed 
the belief this week that the Southeast 
had not bought alfalfa hay as freely 
during the winter as the lower Missis- 
sippi River territory. “I think there is 
a lot of buying to be done in Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia,” he ‘said. 

“There is so much alfalfa hay to 
move from Nebraska and other states,” 
said N. C. Campbell one day this week, 
“that I don’t see anything to stop it ex- 
cept low prices. The condition of hay 
arriving lately shows improvement, ow- 
ing to drier weather. If farmers would 
hold their hay until March, I believe 
they could secure better prices. March 
usually is a good month for trade in al- 
falfa.” 

“In all of my experience in the hay 
business,” said D. B. Tilson of Dyer & 
Co., Wednesday, ‘“‘I never saw hay show 
the peculiar effects of frost that were 
shown during last month’s run from Ne- 
braska. Alfalfa was frozen. In some 
cases it was heavy with ice. In others 
the frost could not be detected by in- 
spectors, but it showed when the hay 
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FUNK BROS. 


HAY CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 


Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser “‘dubbed’’ us, 


| we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
{ Reporter, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Matter Sif /) ln iff / 


LBERT MILLER & C 
| 192 N.Clark $i,  Chieage, ill. 
Solicits your business 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consigoments solicited, Market laformation furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, UIL 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
rain Reporter, Chicago. 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 
HAY and STRAW 


Ja Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


— 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 
Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Sidg. CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


Is a slow way to get business. 
By placing your advertising 
here, you can call on the live, 
wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


Receivers—Shippers 


Hay,Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


reached the warm climate of the south- 


ern states. Complaints came from buy- 
ers all the way down to the Gulf. and 
many adjustments were necessary.” 


With a loss on building and contents 
estimated at $35,000, the warehouse of 
the Phil E: Drought Hay Co., Meyers 
avenue and Ewing street, Kansas City, 
Kan., was destroyed by fire Thursday 
night, Feb. 14. Office records were saved. 
The cause of the blaze has not been 
determined, as the fire had gained head- 
way when discovered by a watchman. 
All kinds of hay were in the barn, but 
no figures on the stock have been given 


out. The warehouse had a capacity of 
1,200 tons. Insurance covered both hay 
and plant. Rebuilding will begin imme- 


diately. A brick wall between the hay 
barn and the adjoining warehouse of 
the Miller-McConnel Grain Co. prevented 
any damage to the property of the grain 
concern. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled weaker during 
the week ending Feb. 14, states the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its weekly 
hay market review. Receipts were mod- 
erate but the demand was slack, as mild 
weather restricted consumption while 
dealers’ stocks were large. Top grades 
were scarce and sold readily but low 
grades were not wanted and moved 
only at sharply reduced prices. 


Timothy prices averaged $4.50 lower 
than a year ago and only $1.50 higher 
than two years ago when the heavy 
crop of 1922 was moving to market, 
while alfalfa prices have declined $1.50 
below the level of a year ago. Prairie 
is lower than at this time in either 
1923 or 1924. Although the prairie crop 
was short the liberal offerings of fair 
quality timothy at low prices prevent 
a higher level for this hay. Farmers 
are pressing this year’s bumper hay crop 
upon the markets more rapidly than it 
can be readily absorbed. 


The timothy market held about 
steady. The Boston market continued 
draggy with receivers making confes- 
sions to move the ordinary and lower 
grades. Demand improved at New York 
and the market closed steady. Timo- 
thy was draggy at Cincinnati where re- 
ceipts were heavy with a large per- 
centage of medium and low grades. The 
Chicago market was firmer with light 
offerings. 


Alfalfa was lower at most markets. 
Arrivals increased at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul and heavier offerings, largely 
low grade hay, caused lower prices at 
Omaha where prices of damaged hay 
declined more sharply than the higher 
grades. The demand at Kansas City 
improved slightly but the bulk of the 
hay. arriving was in poor condition, 
while only good quality hay was wanted. 
Wet and damaged hay was hard to 
move even at heavy discounts. Mills 
and dairies were active buyers and 
the Southern demand was of a fair vol- 
ume. 

Trade in alfalfa in Southern markets 
was slow and prices declined slightly. 
The market at Atlanta was glutted with 
some cars running up demurrage 
charges. California markets were drag- 
gy, with dairies holding off on account 
of good pastures and low prices of dairy 
products. 


Prairie was draggy at Chicago but 
was higher at St. Louis, and the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul markets held steady. 
Prairie declined at Omaha with liberal 
offerings of low grade and damaged 
prairie. Good quality prairie held 
steady at Kansas City with the stock 
yards in the market and local transfer 
and retail companies taking a few cars, 
while there was some demand from 
warehouses. 
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N ORTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 


Write for 
Quotations 


HAY Shippers 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


HAY MARKETS. 


as | 


BALTIMORE. | 


Feb. 14.—Demand for hay is centered on 
the better grades of timothy and choice} 
light clover mixed, of which sorts there is 
no surplus offering. Market firm on good. 
hay. Low grade and inferior hay is dull 
and of uncertain value. Straw of all kinds 
holds its own in price under light receipts, 
small stocks and a fair jobbing demand. 
Quotations follow: 'Timothy—No. 2, $20.50 
@21.50; No. 3. $17@19. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $19.50@20. Clover mixed—No. 1, 
$19@19.50; No. 2, $17@18. Straw—No. 1 
straight rye, $19@20; No. 1 wheat, $16@17; 
No. 1 oat, $16@17. 


NEW YORK. 


Feb. 12.—The New York Hay Exchange) 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw. 
17 


Receipts for week, tons .... 633 
Receipts last week .......... 264 11 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 29,962 424 


The range of values remains practically 
unchanged as the market closes, with the) 
tone barely steady and the feeling a shade 
easier. 

Demand during the week has been of 
sufficient volume to keep the moderate re- 
ceipts well sold up at full quotations. To- 
ward the close, however, trading has slack- 
ened, buyers apparently limiting their pur- 
chases to pressing needs. ; 

Offerings at all terminal markets are 
light and consist of about an average as- 
sortment of qualities and sizes, with the 
exception of 33rd street, where the medium 
or small bales are in greater proportion @ 
this writing. B| 

Warmer weather has cleared the streets 
of snow and ice and trucking conditions 
are again normal. oy 

Rye straw in light receipt and slow de- 
mand, with prices nominal. : 

New invoices light to moderate. ] 

Federal grade quotations for large bales: 
Timothy—No. 1, $26@27; No. 2, $24@25; No. 
8, $21@22. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $24 
@25; No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $18@19. e- 
dium clover mixed—No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, 
$18@19. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $24@25; 
No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $18@19. Heavy grass 
mixed, $18@19. Rye straw, $19@20. ; 


KANSAS CITY. 


Feb. 14.—Under fine weather conditions 
for baling and shipping the receipts of 
hay increased 52 cars this week to a total 
of 795. All varieties showed gains. A year 
ago 783 cars arrived. et 

Alfalfa offerings gained only 15 cars, t 
there were 566 in the receipts. The mar- 
ket -was demoralized early in the week, 
with an inadequate demand, especially for 
hay showing winter stack damage. Prices 
broke $1 to $2 a ton. The upper grades 
then met fair buying, but poor quality hay 
continued draggy. The percentage of wet 
hay received was reduced. o: 

Prairie arrivals were 166 cars. This to- 
tal was 33 more than a week ago. Only 
the fair to good qualities were well taken 
and these were hammered down 50c a ton 
in some cases. There was a slightly bet- 
ter shipping demand and the stock yards 
people were buyers of kinds that suited 
requirements. 4 


All other varieties of hay in the receipts 
aggregated 63 cars, or 4 in excess of the 
previous week’s movement. Timothy led 
in volume. The market was quiet and 
steady, with no quotable price changes. 

There was an increase of 9 cars in the 
straw receipts, which amounted to 13 cars. 
Sales on Tuesday showed an advance of 
50c, but the closing nominal price range 
was the same as a week ago. Demand 
was fair. \ 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. 0. b. Kansas City: 


Alfalfa—Select dairy. $22.50@24; choice. 
$20.50@22: No. 1, $19@20; standard, $15@ 
18.50; No. 2, $12.50@14.50; No. 3, $8.50@12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@12; No. 2, $9.50@ 
10; No. 8, $7.50@9; packing, $6@7. 
Timothy—No. 1, $16@17; standard, $15@ 
15.50; No. 2, $13.50@14.50; No. 3, $12@13. 


Clover mixed—Light, $16@16.50; No. 1, 
$14.50@15.50; No. 2, $12@14 


Clover—No. 1, $15@17; No. 2, $11@14.50. 


Straw—Wheat, $7@7.50. 
TOLEDO. 


Feb. 16.—The hay market continues dull, 
as it has been for several weeks. Receipts 
are light and shipments small. Dealers 
expect the trade to be below normal this 
year because of the large and excellent 
quality crop raised last season. Prices 
remain unchanged from the week before. 
Farmers may bring some hay to market 
before spring -work starts in this section 
and this may bring lower prices. Prices 
per ton for the past week were: No. 1 
timothy. $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No. 1 
light clover mixed, $13; No. 1 heavy ¢lo- 
ver mixed, $12; No. 1 clear clover, $12; No. 
1 first cutting alfalfa, $16; No. 1 second 
cutting alfalfa, $22; No. 1 sound dry wheat 
straw, $9: No. 1 sound dry oats straw, 
$9.50; f. o. b. Toledo. 
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MEMPHIS. 


Feb. 14.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were 106 cars, the largest of any week in 
months. The oversupply is such that nam- 
ing of quotations is difficult, as demand is 
very light and warehouses and tracks are 
all full. They have been shaded once or 
twice during the week, but it is difficult 
to move anything because buyers are look- 
ing for further easiness. Quote: Tim- 
othy—No. 1, $21.50; standard, $20; No. 2, 
-$18.50@19. Alfalfa—Choice, $28; No. 1, $26; 
Standard, $23; No. 2, $18.50@19. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_ Feb. 14.—Trading in hay is light and 
with increased supplies the market is weak 
‘and lower. Qualities grading No. 2 tim- 
-othy and better are scarce and wanted, but 
there were plenty of the lower grades 
‘that dragged slowly at inside quotations. 
‘Straw is in small supply and firm at the 
late advance. Hay (Federal grades): Tim- 
sothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, 
-$17@18; sample, $10@12. Light clover mixed 
'—No. 1, $19@20; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, $12 
-@14._ Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $16@ 
17; No. 2, $14@15. Heavy clover mixed— 
‘No. 1, $16@17. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$18@19. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $17@ 
17.50; No. 2, $15.50@16.50; wheat, $17@17.ou; 
oat, $17@17.50. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 14.—Receipts and shipments are 
again very moderate considering the sea- 
‘son of the year; arrivals are much less 
than in February last year, when we failed 
to get the icy roads and snows of the 
usual winter. 

_ Prices are better than they were two 
weeks ago and unless receipts very mate- 
rially increase, values will not change for 
the worse during the short month of Feb- 
Tuary. 

_ The yards keep cleaned up for the most 
part and arrivals are moving at prices 
quoted, except that the clovers drag if the 
quality is poor; dairy hay to sell profit- 
ably must be greenly cured, with good milk 
producing qualities. 

_ Hay receipts, 75 cars; straw receipts, 8 
cars. 


. Quotations: Timothy—No. 1, $20.50@21; 
standard, $19@19.50; No. 2, $16.50@17.50; 


No. 3, $14@15. No. 1 L. C. mixed, $17.50@ 


18. No. 1 H. C. mixed, $18.50@19. Clover 
mixed—No. 1, $18.50@19; No. 2, $13@15. 
Clover—No. 1, $18@18.50; No. 2, $12@15. 


_ Receipts of straw continue equal to the 
light demand. Mostly oat straw arriving. 
Better demand for good long wheat straw. 
Quotations: No. 1 wheat straw, $12@12.50; 
No. 2, $11.50@12; No. 1 oat straw, $11.50@ 
12; No. 2, $11@11.50; No. 1 rye straw, $13@ 
13.50; No. 2, $12@12.50. 


DULUTH. 


_ Feb. 14.—Trade was moderate in the hay 
market during the last week and was con- 
fined mostly to the better grades. The 
off-grades were not wanted to any extent. 
Prices are firm and unchanged per ton, as 
follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, 
$15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 


Midland—No. 1, $11; No. 2, $9. Straw— 
Rye, $9; oat, $8.50. 
| MILWAUKEE. 

Feb. 14.—The Milwaukee hay market 


zontinued its merely nominal status during 
che past week. Predictions now are that 
ittle hay will move through the market 
ull season. Dealers formerly were holding 
yut for cold weather, but now with spring 
dut a month off we have already had most 
2 a month of warmth. Current quotations 
tre: No. 1 timothy, $15@16; No. 2 tim- 
thy, $13@14; No. 1 mixed, $14@14.50; No. 
' clover mixed, $12@13; sample hay, $7@9; 
marsh feeding, $11; packing, $10; rye 
straw, $10@10.50; oat straw, $10@10.50. 


Minneapolis. 


Feb. 14.—Receipts locally showed some 
lecrease, although those of the markets 
‘urther south showed a slight increase for 
the week. The thaw during the week to 
ome extent retarded the movement by put- 
ing country roads in poor condition, but 
he warmer weather also to some extent 
lecreased consumption. Top grades are in 
ighter supply and advanced for the week, 
yut prairie hay was rather quiet. 

Timothy, No. 1, $17; No. 2, $16. 
eae different grasses, No. 1, $16; No. 

Clover, mixed, No. 1, $15.50; No. 2, $12.50. 

Upland, No. 1, $16; No. 2, $15. 

Midland, No. 1, $13; No. 2, $11. 

Packing hay, $9. 

Straw, Rye, $8.50; oat, $8.50; wheat, $8. 
os, No. 1, $22; Standard, $18; No. 2, 


Receipts of hay today, 16 cars. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 11.—Buying prices, f.o.b. Portland: 
\ITalfa, $19.50@20 ton; valley timothy, $19 
220; eastern Oregon timothy, $22 @22.50; 
lover, $16,50@17.50; oat, $19@20: oat and 
‘etch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


Cincinnati. 


Feb. 14.—The demand for hay hardly 
qualled the supply during the week, and 
S a result the market weakened and 
lightly lower prices were recorded for vir- 
ually the entire list. Buying seemed more 
onservative with an object of securing 
nly hay of good quality, as dealers and 
Oonsumers generally appeared well sup- 
lied with low-grade stuff from the recent 
eavy receipts. The demand for Southern 
nd interior shipment, however, was fairly 
ctive, but receipts, in spite of the lower 
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prices, continued surprisingly large indicat- 
ing that farmers were anxious to dispose of 
the big country surplus because of the late- 
ness of the season, and the uncertainty of 
future prices. Timothy and light mixed 
was in best demand, and heavy mixed, 
clover, alfalfa and straw sold slowly. The 
suspended trading on Lincoln’s Birthday 
added to the track accumulation, but a 
good part of the supply consisted of cars 
to be shipped on orders and there was no 
congestion. 


Timothy, No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 8, $14@15; threshed, $10@12; no 
grade, $10@12. Clover, mixed, No. 1 heavy, 
$16@16.50; No. 1 light, $17@17.50; No. 1, 
$16@17; No. 2, $14@15; no grade, $10@12. 
Clover, No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $13.50@14.50; 
no grade, $10@12. Alfalfa, No. 1 second 
cutting, $21@22; No. 2, $18@20; No. 1 first 
cutting, $15@16; No. 2, $13@15. Sound 
sample grassy hay, $12@14. Straw, Wheat, 
$10@11; Oat, $8.50@9.50; Rye, $13@14. 


Omaha. 


Feb. 12.—Prairie Hay: Receipts fair. De- 
mand _ slow. Prices declining for lower 
grades. Care should be taken to keep snow 
and ice out of bales when baling. Con- 
siderable wet stuff arriving. 


Alfalfa Hay: Receipts fair. Arrivals 
mostly fair and poor grades. Shipping de- 
mand light. Considerable alfalfa showing 
baled with snow and ice, and will not sell 
except at heavy discount. Market lower 
for off grades alfalfa. 

Prices below are for carload lots. 

Upland Prairie, No. 1, $11@12; No. 2, $9 
@10; No. 3, $7@8. Midland Prairie, No. 1 
$10@11; No. 2, $8@9; No. 3, 


Alfalfa, $19@20; No. 1, $16@18; 
$18@15; No. 2, $11@12; No. 3, 
Straw, Oat, $7.50@8; Wheat, $7 


Choice 
Standard, 
$9.50@11. 
@$7.50. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


The trade here is now asking for good 
timothy or good light mixed. Very little 
such hay here of late and some dealers 
are badly in need of some. Market un- 
doubtedly due for an upturn, but only 
good hay should be shipped just now.— 
Albert Miller & Co. 

No. 2 and better grades of hay in good 
demand, but we advise shippers to keep 
their poor hay off the market for the 
present. Prairie hay, both feeding and 
packing, is dull. Straw arrivals are 
light, but is moving slowly at prices 
which mean a loss to the shipper.— 
Walter Brothers. 

Light receipts have brought improve- 
ment to the hay market, which is now 
cleaned up and country loading contin- 
ues below normal. There is some in- 
quiry for southwestern prairie and a 
fair inquiry for alfalfa as well as for 
rye straw, while oat and wheat straw 
are dull—Bridge & Leonard. 

The inquiry for all hay grading No. 
2 or better has increased and the mar- 
ket is firm with an excellent call for 
No. 1 timothy. Heavy grass, clover 
mixed and all clover hay, however, is 
still hard to sell—Van Wie & Moorhead. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


LATE FiRES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Kneisler Bros. ele- 
vator burned. Approximately 320,000 
bu. grain burned. 

Dent, Mtnn.—An elevator of the Dent 
Elevator Company was slightly dam- 
aged by fire on Feb. 3. 


KINGMAN, OHIO—A chokeup in an at- 
trition mill in the elevator of H. W. 
Smith and Company resulted in a 
small loss recently. 

SuGAR CREEK, OHIO — An ovrheated 
bearing on a receiving separator in the 
mill of the Sugar Creek Milling Com- 
pany did slight damage on Feb. 5. 

Hinton, Ox~a.—Fire, which originat- 
ed in the garage of the Zobisch Grain 
Company on Feb. 1 when coal oil be- 
came ignited by a lantern, communi- 
cated to an adjoining warehouse. The 
loss was small. 


SHERMAN, Trex.—Fire started in the 
head house of the Diamond Mill and 
Elevator Company on Feb. 2. The mo- 
tor and remaining contents were de- 
stroyed. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

May 6-8—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 12-13.—Illinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Los Angeles. 


June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Grain Dealers’ 


CATTLE ON FEED JAN. 1. 


“There were only about 82 per cent 
as many cattle on feed Jan. 1, 1925, as 
on the same date last year in the eleven 
corn belt states, according to the final 
winter feeding estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The number on 
feed in the states east of the Mississippi 
River was 87 per cent of last year, and 
in the states west of the river it was 81 
per cent. In Iowa and Nebraska, which 
ordinarily feed about one-fifth each of 
the total cattle fed, the estimated num- 
bers on feed as a per cent of the num- 
bers a year ago were 74 and 82 respec- 
tively. The next most important states, 
Kansas and Illinois, show 90 and 88 per 
cent; Ohio and Indiana each show 80 
per cent; South Dakota shows 65 per 
cent; and the three states of minor feed- 
ing operations, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, show 95 per cent each. 


COTTON STATISTICS. 


Creation of a joint commission of in- 
quiry on cotton statistics to investigate 
the preparation of cotton statistics by 
the Census Bureau is proposed in a 
Senate joint resolution presented Tues- 
day by Senator Smith of South Carolina 
with the backing of all of the senators 
from the cotton producing states. 


The commission would consist of two 
senators appointed by the president pro 
tempore of the House for the members- 
elect of the House for the next Congress 
to be appointed by the speaker, all to 
come from the cotton belt states. The 
commission, under the terms of the res- 
olution, would be authorized and di- 
rected (1) to make a complete exam- 
ination and audit of cotton statistics in 
the Census Bureau, showing the carry- 
over, the production, the consumption 
and distribution each year, and the cor- 
rect amount on cotton now on hand; 
and (2) to make a report to the Con- 
gress as to its findings, together with 
recommendations for legislation, if any 
be thought necessary. 


COTTON CONJECTURES. 


At just about this time every year 
cotton producers go into a condition of 
hysteria because of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the government’s report on 
production and the changes which they 
want to have made in order to obtain 
a more accurate showing. This year 
they:are working through Representa- 
tive Oldfield of Alabama, Senator Smith 
of South Carolina and various others, 
and once again there is a call for elim- 
ination of “guesswork” and the use only 
of authentic information. 


How childish and unreasonable the 
cotton growing interests are is a matter 
of familiar comment, yet one would 
think that it should be evident that if 
they want conjecture and insist upon 
early figures what they will get will be 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Cansignments Selictted  T. $ Prompt Retara 
— OMATA, NBR aaa 7" 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire'must be | 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company | 


Chicago New York 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT, IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


necessarily conjectural. They want to 
be assured of crop conditions that are 
likely to bring them the most money, 
and the government on the whole has 
been very complaisant and disposed to 
do just what they want. Unfortunately 
every year it is necessary to “check 
up” and correct errors or eliminate 
guesses and mistakes, otherwise the 
government’s figures would so soon be 
completely out of line that they would 
cease to have any effect upon the 
market. 

We do not hesitate to say that last 
year’s crop reporting efforts, although 
based on semi-monthly statistics and 
accompanied by a greater outlay than 
for a long time past, were undoubtedly 
the most erroneous and least satisfac- 
tory that have ever been published. It 
is not strange therefore that the grow- 
ers are coming to realize the losses and 
injuries which they suffer from these 
erroneous reports.—New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


LIVERPOOL STOPS TRADING IN 
COTTON FUTURES. 


There will be no trading in Liverpool, 
England, in contracts for future deliv- 
ery of American cotton beyond July, 
1925, according to a notice received by 
the New York Cotton Exchange. This 
action is said to be the result of dis- 
satisfaction in Great Britain with the 
standards which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture insists shall 
govern trading in the American mar- 
kets. The question in no particular 
has to do with any dissatisfaction with 
the methods of hedging on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 


good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Past week......$ 9.05 $10.90 $ 8.40 $17.65 
Previous week. 9.25 10.60 8.75 18.20 
UODe ees eS als 9.30 7.05 8.60 14.30 
POOR Wares seek 8.85 8.05 7.65 13.90 
DUR OR ie esieisc. 7.55 9.90 7.70 14.85 
PE SAS Rape 8.3 9.25 4.50 8.35 
(CPI Se Sate onee 12.90 14.30 13.25 20.40 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.40 $9.70 $ 8.35 $14.35 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 


sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past ‘week. ...¢... er 56, 135 61,002 
Preceding week...285, 5,074 52,892 82,731 
ast. veat. soccer 398'601 53.786 70,391 

Shipments 
Past) week... cc ase 64,184 19,674 17,733 
Preceding week... 85,348 21,521 23,642 
ast ey ear... di. shin 107,662 21,669 27,741 

CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 16.—Liquidation in lard 
caused by the break in corn and other 
grains and by a slow cash demand and 
a continued liberal output by the pack- 
ing houses carried prices down sharply 


with packers aiding the selling. 
short ribs and bellies was 


sure on 


Pres- 


lighter than on lard and their values 
were less affected. At the close of the 
week lard prices were off 57% to 60c 
after a break of more than $1.00, and 
short ribs showed a loss of 20 to 22%c, 
while bellies were 2%c lower to 15c 


higher. 


Packers report little demand for lard, 
either for domestic or export accounts, 
while the demand for bellies and meats 
is good. Shipments of meats from Chi- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


cago last week were 15,973,000 lbs., a 
small decrease from the previous week 
and a good sized reduction from last 
year. Lard shipments were 4,815,000 
Ibs., a reduction of around 4,000,000 
lbs. from the previous week and com- 
pared with 11,418,000 lbs. last year. 
Packers are reporting a moderate de- 
mand for hams and say that foreigners 
are taking bellies at a good rate and 
that stocks are not accumulating to any 
extent. 

Hog supplies were smaller than the 
previous week, but ample for all re- 


quirements. Quality is running some- 
what better and there is enough for all 
the trade. Prices for the week follow: 
-———Close——_,, 
Feb.14,Feb.7,Feb.16, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Feb! an 2. dete tebe ee Saaenise 
Jan. rng. 16.90 15.30 Site Arion 
Presi) THe ged CLO ne LD OTC a mieetene ae Re 
May ieee 6.50 15.37 15.75 16585 “11032 
TAN SEN Get eOU ls LOLS 0) meter sta eneters etna 
Pre. Fng.< Lhaeteels au Sviecaeeeee oka 
July tee 6.82 15.67 16.12 16:70 11.50 
Jani meray 267461000 2. eee Tete, 
Pres Vne ee an 
Sept - 17.10 16.05 16.40 17.00 
Jan; rng... LiLSh .46-45.ee eee : 
Pres Tne T8000 LI 2a aaie.sste teeta sene terete 
Short Ribs— 
BOD. Weotens Se abition a eates ASAD 
Jan. rng.. 15.90 14.60 ohare Noes: 
Pre. rng 16/50 (rT ees eretetete BD ovans 
May ae 16.05 15.7%> “L5376 16-97 9.72 
Jan. rng.. 16.00 14.87% See meee 
Pre. rng... 16/75. UO pceaiala th wera ate Sate 
Duly” Saanwe 16.30 16.05 16.05 16.25 9.95 
D. S. Bellies— 
Webs cose eo, Lee A 
Jan. Png. L09R hb 80ers. “iors 
Pre, rng. L5e75 pel 2507 vere ictaer tc claten materettors 
May ene 13.20 L787 A.87- L790 CeTO25 
Jan, rng. tel. 808 POs40 esi. a) wlslaiooseaistotar 
Pre. rng... 16.95 13:60 3... ME r Ate o 
July: | Soc 18.40 18.15 18.15 18.00 10.50 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Feb. 14, Feb.7, Feb. 16, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbIS: 2a. 720 945 1,155 
Pork, Ibs. .-- 136,800 179,550 219,450 
Meat, lbs. . 12,805,000 17,060,000 18,202,000 
Total meat - 12,941,800 17,239,550 18,421,000 
Lh s MAR cor Soc 11,858,000 21,263,000 16,887,000 
Total products.24,799,800 38,502,550 35,308,450 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, 


Feb. 16, 1925, as reported to THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
TOP 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch.. 

Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 
Packing hogs, rough............ 


Slaughter pigs (130 lbs, down), 
BIGGS Cl. \% meciasiesieiesoseaalelartnatace 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 
COMANCHE OTe tecaiere hi steratgians slateneinists 


Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (igs excl.) 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
eluded) saweitesihisisttes his sieisiebiegie ss 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime. 
Good 


STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOW 
Choice and prime............. 
Goodie cladas ca sae bce beweccee 
Medium 
COMIAION Raval y ciate’ oie Ue ceinte nae isie ota tewce 
Canner and cutter............. 

LI. YEARLING STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 Ibs. down) 

HEIFERS: 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. 
Com.-med. 
COWS: 


up) 
(AU) Wtes)'s s:010.05-sieine 


Canner and cutter............ 
BULLS: 
Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 


. (can.-bologna) 


- (190 Ibs. down)...... 

- (190 lbs. down)..... 

5” (100-260 Ihs:) sasc-8, 

« (260. Ibs. up)issteeeee 
Cull-com, (190 lbs. up) 

Feeder and Btockar 
Calves: 


Cattle and 


Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. 0) TS 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch.. 
Calves, common to choice 


med. -pr.. 
pits COIS sree nia 
med.-pr 


Lambs (all wts.), 
Yearling wethers, 
Wethers (2 yrs. 

PIOUS DE sas cee teeeotneckeuunen 


Fe Ewes, os cull Wo bie bie assiniee chp eae 
‘eeding eep and Lamb 
stake mbs (Range 


Feeding lambs, med.-ch........, . 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST, LOUIS, Lie Aan 
CLOSE, 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 1:00 A.M, . 
$11.40 $11.10 $11.00 $11.45 sib. 75 
10.75-11.80 10.45-11.00 10.25-10.90 11.00-11.40 10.00-10.65 
10.90-11.40 10.75-11.05 10.60-11.00 11.380-11.45 10.60-10.75 
10.40-11.35 10.40-10.95 11.20-11.45 10.40-10.65 
10.10-11.10 9.90-10.75 10.40-11.35 9.75-10.60 
9,00-10.60 8.75-10.35 9.25-10.85 9.00-10.00 
10.40-10,65 10. 40- 10. ‘60 10.25-10.40 10.15-10.35 9.85-10.15 
10.00-10.40 10.25-10.40 10.00-10,25 9.75-10,15 9.65- 9.85 
8.25- 9.75 7.50- 9.35 7.50- 9.50 8.50. 9.85 8.50- 9.00 
Varratts is 3 7.50- 8.90 7.00- 8.00 7.50- 8.25 8.00- 8.75 
10,96-228 lb. 10.57-212 Ib. 10.49-200 lb. 11.12-215 Ib... es woes 
10.93-224 Ib. 10.70-229 Ib. 10.52-210 Ib, 11.02-2171b. 
9.60-12.50 9635-12.15) 1OJ00-12.50 99 Vaapeetestcne 
8.60-11.25 8.35-10.85  9.00-11.50 8.50-10.00 
7.10- 9.40 7.00- 9.10 7.25- 9.00 6.50- 9.00 
5.50- 7.10 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.25 4.75- 6.50 
11.75-12.75 11.25-12.65 10.75-12:25 11.75-12.50 =... .seeee 
9,.50-11.75 9.40-11.25 9.10-10.75 9.50-11.75 9,25-11.00 
7.15- 9.50 7.00- 9.40 6.75- 9.10 7.00- 9.50 6.50- 9.25 
5.50- 7.15 5.50- 7.00 4.75- 6.75 5.25- 7.00 4.50- 6.50 
3.50- 5.50 3.60- 5.50 3.25- 4.75 3.50- 5.25 3.25- 4.50 
9.00-12,00 9.25-11.85 8.75-11.65 8.75-11.50 8.50-11.25 
7.75-10.50 6.75-10,25 6.75-10.00 6.50- 9.00 6.25- 9.25 
5.25- 7.76 4.00- 6.75 3.75- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 3.25- 6.25 
5.40- 7.25 5.10- 7.00 4.65- 6.75 5.25- 7.00 4.75- 6.50 
3.75- 5.40 3.90- 5.10 3.75- 4.65 4.00- 5.25 8.25- 4.75 
2.75- 3.75 2.40- 3.90 2.30- 3.75 2.25- 4.00 2.50- 3.25 
4.85- 5.75 4.60- 5.50 4.50- 5.00 ».00- 6.00 4.75- 6.25 
3.50- 5.00 2.75- 4.60 3.00- 4.50 2.75- 5.00 8.25- 4.75 
10.09-13.75 7.75-11.00 7.75-10.75 7.00-12.00 6.50-10.00 
6.00-10.00 4,.50- 7.75 4.00- 7.75 4.00- 7.00 8.00- 6.50 
6.09-13.50 5.00-10.75 5.25-10.50 6.50-11.50 4.00- 9.50 
4.50- 8.25 4.00- 7.50 4.50- 7.75 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 
3.50- 7.75 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 5.25 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.00 
5§.50- 8.25 4.85- 8.25 4.50- 8 5.25- 7.50 5.00- 7.50 
- 8.00 4.60- 8.25 4,25- 8 5.00- 7.25 4.75- 7. 00 
- 5.00 3.85- 4.60 3. 4, 3.50- 5.00 : 50 
5.50 3.00- 6.10 2.65- 5. B 5.00 25 
3.50- 8,25 B.50- e700) Gy, hieo hatte 50- 600 
15.25-17.85 15.00-17.00 14,75-17.10 15.25-17.75 14,50-17.25 
13.25-15,25 12.50-15.00 12.50-14.75 13.00-15.25 12.25-14.50: 
15,00-16.00  12,25-14.75 12.50-14.75 12.00-15.25 12.00-15.00 
8.25-12.25 7.50-10.75 8.25-11.25 8.00-11.50 7.50-11.50 
6.00- 9.75 6.00- 9.00 6. 00- 9.25 6.00- 9.50 5.50- 9.50 
3.00- 6.00 2.75- 6.00 -50- 6.00  3.00- 6,00 2.25- 5.50 
DRDO 2T C0) civics acct LB.OOsS G70: \ Warearniaatesis (ee mele adeiaaieen 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE PRICE CuR- 
RENT-GRAIN REpoRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 
Feb. 14, Feb. 16, 
1925. 1924. 

DICH EO ahs tie deine etait 3,395,800 3,398,100 
Karisas Cltviritin os sues 946,200 1,058,300 
Omaha, Seer we veaeeeas 1,092,500 998,800 
Rien AsO UTS areteieloe ereaelryane 1,114,200 1,144,300 
South. St, Josephesae 711,000 629,000 
midianapols’ \icb sss cen 712,600 745,300 
Milwaukee: vite 2 sete 256,800 257,400 
MEMGAWY |... 5.0 cielstamieiei ee 332,100 408,700 
Gincinn ath’: iirz ss euteebes 288,800 284,900 
(LEWIN W As soa teis ole eistesctelete 324,600 334,300 
Gedar> Rapids... cee 288,800 308,800 
LOU + (Cita emeeuts eae 847,600 578,500 
tis “Paul ji ah se erates 1,361,700 1,218,400 
Cleveland csctenraaseycee 411,100 551,200 
IOUS Ville. pie. cicnsataneo ier 99,900 129,200 
WLC ta: 524) ie crs aracietetersrete 223,900 258,900 
DOtroit. Lise: ecermeeeet 425,900 451,600 
INebraska Citys sane eene 110,300 113,000 
Mort: Worthiness 121,600 123,500 
Oklahoma: Citys eee 114,400 115,900 
Above and all others..15,998,000 15,786,000 
Por the week.<. 0.030% 861 "000 953,000 
Previous week........ 962,000 816,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 210, 203, 
217, 227, 209, 215, 216, 209,228. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of Feb. 16: 
Mess pork 


Lard, round lots ; 
phort ribsitaeceas ene 
ID: S. Hellies'-\iiists a aharstetein ekrevslervarereede 5 
Green meats. Pickled 
Hams, 10-12 Ibs...:..175%@17% 17 @17% 
Hams, 12-14 Siibsi ees 17%, @18 17 @17% 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 184%@18% 17%@19 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...... 20144 @21 19 @20% 
Skinned hams ....... 14% @21 14 @20% 
Picnics) Jyan.5 eects 10%@11% 10%@11%4 
Bellies. , icc cegeeneeece 19%4 @21 19 @19% 
Perk loins ti. ase 16%@.. eee De ence 
BUTS |, 57, sich eens 5 sett wistate 
sk: shoulders) senmeneo 134%@ Ae ke 
Menderloin) Wmsvemecce (COREE Vn er reen (7 nee = 
Dry Salted—Loose.| Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..12%-16%|Hams ......23 -23% 
Cl. Bellies...17 -18%4/Sk. hams...231%4-24 
Rib Bellies..17 -1814|/Pienies ..... 164-16% 
Ex.S.R. Sds.15%-16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.19%-19% 
Ss. CL Sds...16%-16%4|S. Cl. Sds...20%-20% 
Ex.S.C. Sds.157%-16 Ex.S.C. Sds.1944-19% 
Plates, reg..12 -..../Reh. Sds....1914-19% 
PSUTTS! | aaeree 6 11 -\Bkfst. Bac..25 -25% 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle; hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk.238,000 883,000 250,000 1,371,000 
Wk. ago.229,000 1,011,000 295,000 1,535,000 
1924 ....219,000 1,010,000 253,000 1,482,000 
1923 . .231,000 793,000 268,000 1,292,000 
1922 . 221,000 730,000 253,000 1,204,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925... 1,579,000 6,640,000 1,651,000 9,870,000 
1924... 1,639,000 6,961,000 1,807,000 10,407,000 


—+ <r - 


DECEMBER 1, 1924, PIG SURVEY. 


A hog production in 1925 probably as 
small as in any year in the last ten, 
and an acute shortage of hog products 
in 1926 are indicated in the December 
1, pig survey made by the Department 
of Agriculture, in codperation with the 
Post Office Department, through the 
rural carriers. 

The reduction of 23.4 percent in the 
fall crop in the corn belt follows the 
reduction of over 17 per cent in the 
spring crop shown by the survey of 
last June. The total number of pigs 
raised in the corn belt in 1924 was prob- 
ably fully 19 per cent less than in 1923. 
Quantitatively, this represents a reduc- 
tion from 1923 of between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000 head; around 7,000,000 in the 
spring crop and 4,500,000 in the fall 
crop. In spite of the large reduction in 
numbers born, the market movement to 
January 1, of the 1924 spring crop of 
the corn belt hogs has been almost as 
large as the movement to the same date 
of the 1923 spring crop. December mar- 
ketings and slaughter in 1924 were the 
largest ever recorded. The reduction in 
sows bred this fall for spring farrow 
compared to a year ago is indicated at 
around 2,000,000 head in the corn belt. 
These will go to increase the winter 
market supply and to decrease the mar- 
ketings next summer and fall, thus mak- 


February 18, 1925. 


ing the decreased supplies of the mar- 
keting year the more marked in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Feb. 14, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 56,185 19,674 53,786 21,669 
St. Louis 21,578 7,101 20,657 
Kansas City 45,284 16,525 35,133 
Omaha 28,678 10,945 33,142 138,650 
St. Joseph 10,889 3,228 11,698 
Sioux City 14,484 6,916 14,242 ; 
Heb: 14. 52h0, 176,998 64,389 168,658 67,953 
Feb (2%,acms 172,471 64,629 167,020 4 


Other Markets. 


Fort Worth 18,223 3,909 4,232 
Cleveland 4,299 166 3,933 
St. Paul 25,295 4,123 21,551 
Wichita 7,108 4,150 5,150 
Indianapolis 7,288 4,010 10,418 
Cincinnati 4,121 934 4,069 
Louisville 2,514 1,400 2,743 
Milwaukee 236 |. Ueewetaleas 19,712 
Okla. City 6,620. 1,869 4,736 
Beeb. 14. tens 75,704 20,561 86,544 
MEDS Tes ses 92,020 25,239 67,401. 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week — 
ending Feb. 14, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tue Prick CURRE 
GraIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 256,900 64,184 293,601 107,662 
St. Louis 90,322 31,091 151,035 55,310 
Kansas City 65,366 17,48 74,354 25,890 
Omaha 98,416 22,880 94,936 | 18,832) 
St. Joseph 42,293 6,054 47,808 15,972 
Indianapolis 40,826 16,840 53,051 30,082 
Cincinnati 22,039 6,420 25,073 10,670 
Louisville 6,682 605 6,954 
Sioux City 111,650 50,512 93,067 43,023 
Feb. 14..... 734,494 216,020 839,379 309,348 
Wena Witt s 814,140 259,856 747,570 266,856 

Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 10,699 105 8,837 
Cleveland 19,074 4,336 © 21,493 2,399 
St. Paul 85,460 14,362 94,684 20,575 
Milwaukee 19,330 446 27,956 l 
Wichita 18,246 226 19,901 1,224 
Okla. City 11,130 778 6,170 
Hebe 14.23... 163,939 20,258 179,041 28,7588) 
Io See 183,418 24,814 143,598 24,058 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 14, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT. 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 61,002 17,733 70,391 27,78 
Kansas City 22°78 4,023 6,711 2,42) 
St. Louis 7,352 8 5,322 1,04 
Omaha 47,316 18,001 54,171 12,01 
St. Joseph 21,712 3,181 21,715 1,98 
Sioux City 9,211 3,246 8,881 4,96 
Fort Worth 4,469 3,064 3,227 3,421 
St. Paul 6,802 3,826 5,026 2,18 
Cleveland 2,97 746 4,059 89! 
Cincinnati 1,271 610 814 14 
Louisville 259 110 46 2 
Indianapolis 402 88 965 354 - 
Milwaukee ~ 11,730 338 612:, .Jc me 
Wichita 1583 240 ST4 ay 
Okla. City 63 661 877 
Peb: 143%... 198,678 55,954 193,591 57,28 
AE MT istaes'e 227,220 65,112 189,462 34,7 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and ship 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 14, 1925, and since Oct. 
1924, compared with the correspondin; 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same tim 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924 
Cut meats, ; 
US Wiuess. sos 7,309,000 106,966,000 45,202.01 
Lard, lbs....14,138,000 125,837,000 68,482, 


Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

BOS. Bot. wats 15,973,000 256,259,000 279,870,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 4,815,000 158,371,000 188,386,000 — 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or | 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served 


John Clay & Company © 


Chicago, Ill. Sioux City, Ia. Denver, Colo 
Omsha, Neb. _E. 8t. Louis, vi: 80. 
Kansas City, Mo. Ogden, Utab 


So. 8t. Joseph, Mo. 


February 25, 1925. 
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Built for Severe Service 


Type S Auto Truck Scale 


The, Type “S” scale was built for 
severe service. It was first de- 
veloped for railroad track use—per- 
haps the most strenuous service 
known. The loads are tremendous 
and the scale is exposed to all sorts 


of weather and subject to the jar 
and jerk of placing the car. Cer- 
tainly here is a real test for heavy- 


duty scales. And the results ob- 
tained with Type “S” prove its un- 
questioned superiority. 

The next field conquered by Type 
“S” was in large grain hopper scales, 
where the closest accuracy is de- 
manded. The regular inspection 


given these scales has proved Type 
“S” performance. Another thing, 
installation was easier and operation 
simplified. 

A large volume business and the 
world’s most modern factory made 
it possible to extend the Type “S” 
design to the next size—the Auto 
Truck Scale. Thousands of these 
scales in use today prove the it- 
creased accuracy —the greater 
economy. A competent scale expert 
will be glad to show you why Type 
“S” has made such a remarkable 
showing. 


If you Bay 
or Sell Grain 


A grain dealer today can- 
not afford to take chances 
with a wagon scale. He has 
to weigh auto trucks. Their 
loads are unusually heavy 
and the load is concentrated 
on the rear wheels. Type 
“S” Auto Truck Scales are 
built for this severe service. 
Get the full details in the 
interesting booklet, “A Talk 
on Scales.” 


sf 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


NEW YORK 


Broome and Lafayette Streets 


The coupon will bring 
this booklet full of scale 


CHICAGO 


900 South Wabash Avenue 


and forty other principal cities—each with a service station 


[rte  - -  - - 


(Mail to office most convenient) 


Fairbanks Scales, Dept. S-4-2 
900 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Broome and Lafayette Streets, New York 


Please send your booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Scales,’? also Type 


informationwhich 
every scale owner 


should have. 


“S” specifications and full information about the economy of 
Type “S’ Scales in weighing motor trucks, 


ll | 


(259) 3 
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“Oyu NEETU LA ARUOSU UALS 


Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 


513 W. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills . Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


as 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mateal Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 


SEND US YOUR 


INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Qus. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


-Lord’sTruck and Wagon Dump 


Master Of Them All 


snl 


Yor vitw or 
MOISTING FRAME 


9 aA D5 
FY 


BOILER IRON APPROACH 5 


ELEVATOR LEG 


TTT TTT 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a 
single dump door, or any number of doors, 


SIMPLE in operation. 
LOW COST of installation. 
DURABILITY unexcelled. 
PRACTICAL in every way. 


ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 


MOTOR furnished with dump. 


For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 


Lord’s Universal Truck and 
322 LIBERTY BLDG. 


Wagon Dump Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ETHAN It HNUNNNNTNAURAVUCNAUCUUARILIIAOU00U0U04V000000UUN0000R0ULERN004Q00000ORUOSOROYCOENAOOESNUOUOUUOUOOOUO0UNOO USUAL 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Will give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill ali 
combined, as my wife’s health is poor. Af- 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO, 01 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Otto. 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 


And all small sizes. 

These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


SEEDS—Six best varieties championship 
strain corn. Everything in soy beans, grass 
and field seeds. Low price. Write today. 
PON EW OeL SEED FARM, Sacred Heart, 

inn. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Iron clad elevator, 40,000-—bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing goo 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan-— 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we_ oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
STN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


CHANCE OF LIFETIME for right man — 
Fifty-barrel mill and coal yard for sale in 
best agricultural district in nortneast In- 
diana. Ample storage for grain and fleur. 
private side track on main line of Wabash 
Xailroad. Mill running every day en flour 
or feed. Custom grinding and exchange. 
Established flour trade in surrounding 
towns. Located in good town; churches 
and school. Good reasons for selling. in- 
vestigate if you are looking’ for a good 
thing; deal direct with owner. THE ASH- 
‘EY MILLS, Ashley, Ind. 


MILL FOR SALE—The best 300-bbl. 
mill in the Southwest; in perfect condition 
and running every day; on 10 lines of rail- 
roads—the main line of the Rock Island— 
making an ideal location; experienced sell- 
ing manager wanted to take interest and 
share part of load with present manager, 
who is half owner; any part or all of stock 
can be bought or entire plant will be sold. 
Address Box 824, Enid, Okla. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


WANTED—Somebody needs this man. 
Peculiar conditions have made his services 
available. Many years’ experience as 
branch manager for grain brokers, both 
cash and futures. Fine all around business 
experience and knowledge, good secretarial 
knowledge, executive ability, well educated, 
fine references. Capable and willing to 
learn your business. Starting salary no 
object if other things worth while. Seek- 
ing permanent connection only. Now em- 
ployed in other. business in Illinois. Am 
also an efficient telegrapher. Married, age 
38. Don’t hesitate to answer this if you 
can use a man of this kind. Address Of- 
fice, Box 34, care Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter, 309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


Years of specialization in temperature control 
has given 


Baa perience which is at your service without cost = 

BeARBS or obligation. Let our engineers help you on your 2 

SReE problems of temperature control; we may be able to = 

re save you much trouble and expense. = 
ee The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 2 
HAND-CONTRO cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 2 

TT oo, Q ONTPOL MM others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 2 

- Suen iss Z 
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us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. yho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


\ > Write for your FREE copy. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8S. 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 
Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
2,000, 75¢: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
F. O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 


clips, $15.00. 
THE BLACKHALL C0. Buffalo, WN. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog givin: county 
and prices on thousands of class’ 

names of your best prospective custom= 
ers--National,Statean al--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


& SL 99% Cytciund of Feach 
ROss-Gouta Cofeaa St Louis 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELEVA- 
TOR: 


80,000 CAP. TOWN. 1700—Station handles 
500,000 ‘annually—one competitor—several 
side lines. Old established trade. Owner 
wishes to retire. Address ELEVATOR, 
Box 34, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


mLife Size 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. | 

May 6-8—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. ; 

May 12-13.—Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. | 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers” 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass’D) 
Los Angeles. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Gyass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30—National Hay Asso 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


When you have something on you! 
mind—a query or news or a suggestio 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tue Price Cur 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 
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$3.004 Year 
Snec_e Cortes 15 Cen 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


G ra inte throughout the West where agricul- 


tural interests govern the status of general 

business to a considerable degree is optimistic. 
There is not, however, such unbounded faith in the 
‘uture as existed around the first of the year. This 
nay be just as well because a feeling prevailed then 
hat an inflationary period was budding, and yet the 
country recalled with considerable regret the dire 
‘esults of a similar period only a short time previ- 
yusly. 

Undoubtedly, the best feature of today’s business 
jitnation is its stability or steadiness, avoiding the 
alse complacency of unwarranted “booms” which 
vould very likely have been followed with severe pen- 
ties during the succeeding “lulls.” The census 
yureau has just published delayed figures for the year 
923 showing that the manufactured product of our 
actories was turned out in good volume, but not 
arge enough to be classed as unusual. The figures 
re somewhat surprising in showing that the money 
‘alue of such products was only slightly less than for 
he “boom year of 1919.” 

A comparable situation, as regarding a sensible and 
et progressive plan of action exists today with 
auch good sense being displayed in the restricted 
olume of manufactered goods and merchandise being 
rroduced, and in this the precautions of last Fall 
vere very wise indeed. It is not likely that the 
qarked improvement of affairs in the grain states 
f the West will lead to uncontrolled optimism in the 
roduction schedules of industries located in such 
tates. Such contagion, in our opinion, will not be 
catching” and for this reason to a great extent the 
ontinuation of good business seems assured, 


East and West. 

Today, the steel mills are booking substantial 
rders and their plants in the West are running 
tronger than at any other steel center. Oil is like- 
‘ise looking up, stimulated by the recent price ad- 
ances. The railroads are ordering considerable new 
Juipment, and increasing bank clearings speak for 
ie volume of general business that is being trans- 
sted. In textiles, leather, rubber and other allied 
nes, business is good but, as above suggested, not as 
ampant as was diagnosed during the early Winter. 
he fact seems to be that purchases after the Jan. 1st 
ventory period have not been as brisk as had been 
ticipated and although large orders may later show 
9, it is the impression of the West that they will be 
yread over a longer period than was expected. An 
igle to this situation which meets with general ap- 
coval but the wisdom of which we are not quite 
ire, is the vigorous advances in wholesale prices. 
From a sales standpoint, business is “setting 
‘etty” with good, sharp competition and keen selling 
fort, so that trade should expand along broad lines 
ith ample funds and credit to accommodate all com- 
itments. : 

In Eastern financial districts, tremendous sales of 
curities since the first of the year have distributed 
steady stream of stocks and bonds over the country. 
1 interesting phase of such business has been the 
rge purchases of country banks, probably mainly 
r the account of their customers. A particularly 
‘althy detail of the stock market is found in the 
vestment demand for listed bank stocks: Typical 
Mparisons show Illinois Trust Company of Chicago 
lling recently for $480 a share as compared with 
00 a few months back. Two other Chicago banks 
owed the following advances: First National from 


$450 to $505; Continental and Commercial National 
from $304 to $332. 
Finances. 

The rather unexpected high volume of American 
loans to foreigners continues unabated. The ex- 
portation of gold likewise continues large and this 
is a favorable factor. ‘Taking the latter into consid- 
eration with the capital requirements needed to 
finance the expanding business of our own country, 
Wwe may soon expect a stiffening of both large and 
long time money rates. As money is needed in the 
expansion and operation of business, interest rates 
advance, and it is not customary to long continue 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


HERE is a suspicion, among many 

wheat traders, that the amount of 

wheat needed in Europe has been 
very materially overestimated. 


It is said that there have been stored 
in Baltimore elevators, for more than 
60 days, between six and seven million 
bushels and those who are watching 
grain shipments, point to that fact as 
indicating no very insistent wheat de- 
mand from overseas. 


Within about 17 weeks, the new crop 
will begin to move; the visible is much 
larger than a year ago; stocks afloat are 
larger and world shipments very heavy, 
all of which point to a lessened demand 
for Lies, grain. 


Some of the shrewdest traders, how- 
ever, maintain that the above facts, while 
important, fail to reflect the true con- 
dition and that our exports will prac- 
tically clean up our exportable surplus. 


large stock market operations during periods of ad- 
vancing interest rates. 


Washington Affairs. 

A signal accomplishment of the President’s agri- 
cultural commission was the gathering together of 
the Presidents of our four rural organizations—The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, The Farmers 
Union, The National Grange and The American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. It is to be expected 


. and hoped that the calm, judicious atmosphere of 


their conferences will result in recommendations of a 
constructive sort, certainly better than the daily de- 
mands of some frenzied congressmen that “something 
must be done for the farmer.” 

Following the present deliberations and through 
using the good judgment and long experience of pres- 
ent and former cabinet officials, bank presidents, 
and authorities on rural economics, definite recom- 
mendations will shortly be made. So far, the more 
important suggestions that have been submitted in- 
clude the organization of a Federal co-operative 
board; the re-adjustment of freight rates and a plan 
to permit live stock grazing on public lands and in 
the national forests. 

Congress will lose no time in an effort to enact the 
first of the above recommendations into law, and to 


this end the Haugen Bill is scheduled for early pas- 
sage by the house, having the favorable report of the 
House Agricultural Committee. It calls for an appro- 
priation of one half million dollars to set up the 
proposed board of five members wha shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall be an ex-officio member. The Capper bill 
which was also designed to further the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s agricultural conference is now 
before the Senate committee but without action to 
date. 

Back of the entire program appears the consistent 
attitude of the Coolidge administration for economy. 


Secretary Hughes Commends Elihu Root. 

One of the outstanding figures among the many 
strong statesmen who have grown up in American 
politics is Elihu Root. Having reached the mature 
age of eighty years, and as the recipient of most of 
the honors it is possible to confer upon one indi- 
vidual, Mr. Root well earned the eulogy of Secretary 
of State Hughes, expressed last week. In his opin- 
ion, the crowning glory of all of Mr. Root’s accom- 
plishments was the work leading up to making 
possible the establishment of a world court. It is 
only natural that foreign governments have conferred 
many decorations upon Mr. Root and thought exceed- 
ingly well of his ability and of his sincerity of pur- 
pose. 

With this foreground, it seems to us particularly 
helpful to have the following public statement from 
Mr. Root relative to the present state of the nation: 
“Unless the whole principal of Democratic free goy- 
ernment is wrong, America is on the right road. 
With all the deficiencies and wrong moves, there is 
far greater understanding among the people of the 
United States of the proper performance of the duties 
of citizenship than when I first entered public life.” 

During these months of settling down, a real work 
surely devolves on the individual, and if he does not 
keep on the straight path, big business, national en- 
terprises and governmental activities will suffer. 


Railway Earnings. 

Scrutiny of the earnings of class one railroads for 
the year 1924 as just tabulated, is interesting and 
vital. Their properties have been efficiently man- 
aged for that year. A combination of favorable fac- 
tors, including the weather, must be recognized in 
contemplating the carriers’ financial statements, but 
in spite of such advantages their net return for the 
year was only 4.35 per cent on the value of their 
property. The figures further show that western 
roads, depending so largely in their earnings on agri- 
cultural products indicate the least satisfactory 
profits. It- may be that the unexpectedly high grain 
markets will temper the ardor of the farming inter- 
ests’ leaders, whose efforts smack of a political stripe, 
in their demands for lower freight rates. There are 
admitted inequalities in the freight structure on 
grain and grain products, but sweeping horizontal 
freight reductions do not jibe with the best interests 
of the country, dependent as it is to such a large 
degree on well equipped and properly operated rail- 
roads. 

President on Tax Adjustments. 

President Coolidge in a public address before the 
National Tax Association’s inheritance and state tax 
conference again stated his position of economy as 
applied to the income from taxation as well as on 
the out-go of government funds. He decried the 
“competition between states to reach in inheritance 
taxes not only the property of its own citizens but 
the property of citizens of other states.” 
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“Tf we are to adopt socialism, it should be pre- 
sented to the people of this country as socialism, and 
not under the guise of a law to collect revenue,” he 
said. 

“The people are quite able to determine for them- 
selves the desirability of a particular public policy 
and do not ask to have such policies forced upon 
them by indirection.” 

“Differing from income taxes, which are deductions 
from what a taxpayer makes each year, and payment 
for which presumably can be made without hardship, 
inheritance and estate taxes are capital taxes; they 
take a part of the accumulated capital of the nation.” 

It is gratifying to the nation to note the application 
of true business principles in the affairs of govern- 
ment under the leadership of Calvin Coolidge. 


Ori oe 


SECRETARY JARDINE 


Wm. M. Jardine of Kansas as Secretary of Agri- 

culture should please those who demanded a 
Western man. Born in Idaho, noted for his research 
work in dry farming, and head of the Kansas College 
of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine should surely radiate 
western environment, and know how to represent 
western interests in his conduct of the agriculture 
bureau. 

Those who desire sanity to reign in the agricultural 
department should not be disappointed in Mr. Jardine, 
judging from his past experience. 

While he has been an outspoken advocate of the 
farmers’ interests, in public speeches he has declared 
that only 10 per cent of the troubles of the farmer 
can be remedied by legislation, that the other 90 per 
cent must be solved by the farmers themselves and 
their immediate associates, the business men of their 
agricultural communities. 

He gained considerable attention when in the 
spring of 1924 he voiced opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen price-fixing bill, which was a pet hobby of 
the late Secretary Wallace., viewing the plan as based 
on unsound economic theory and saying that what the 
farmer wanted was to be let alone. 

Once a cowpuncher, a broncho-buster, rail-cutter 
and ranchhand, he has a comprehension of farm 
problems based on intimate experience. He is said 
to be the best authority in the country on dry farm- 
ing and the growing of wheat and grain sorghums. 
Besides learning stock-raising, he worked his way 
through college. 

Mr. Jardine was an instructor in the Department 
of Agronomy, Agricultural College of Utah, from 
1904 to 1906, assistant United States cerealist in 
charge of dry land grain investigations, 1907-1910, 
and began his connection with the Kansas State Agri- 
culture College in 1910. He served as dean of agri- 
culture in that college from 1913 to 1918 when he 
was made president. 

He is the author of numerous papers and bulletins 
on crop production. During the war he was chair- 
man of a Kansas state commission on agricultural 
production. 


| w appointment by President Coolidge of Dr. 


THE PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
"| ussion, finding that the surcharge on Pullman 

fares was not unreasonable, seems to have started 
afresh the stream of invective which has more or 
less constantly been directed at that department of 
the government and to have led to the renewed 
agitation in Congress concerning the bill which aims 
to override the commission’s decision and do away 
with the surcharge. 

It is always unfortunate when a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or of the United 
States Supreme Court is only a majority opinion, 
and it is particularly unfortunate in this particular 
case, for that doubtless was what led to the present 
discussion concerning the bill above referred to, thus 
in a measure discrediting the commission in the 
minds of a great many people and especially those 
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who frequently ride in Pullman cars and are forced 
to pay the surcharge. 

As we see it, the principle of the surcharge is cor- 
rect. That money, as is well known, goes to the 
railway as added compensation for the great increase 
in dead weight per passenger carried in the Pullman 
over the dead weight per passenger carried in the 
regular coach. 

Whether the amount of the surcharge is proper 
or not is an altogether different problem, but it is 
one which apparently does not cut very much figure, 
for but few people will purchase an upper when a 
lower berth may still be had. We want the best there 
is and are willing to pay what is asked, so long as 
we do not feel that we are being robbed, and we are 
wondering if we would not all feel less inclined to 
resent the extra cost if it were figured as a part of 
the railway fare instead of a surcharge on the Pull- 
man ticket. 


SPENDING OUR MONEY 


slogan of one of the major parties was that the 

preceeding Congress, which was of the other 
political faith, was “a billion-dollar Congress.” 

Conditions have changed rapidly, however, and with 
a national wealth which has been estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at $320,000,000,000 we see 
no reason for denying money where it will render 
real service. We do feel, nevertheless, that the time 
has come when riotous spending by city, county, state 
and nation must stop and the burden of taxation 
lightened. 

It should not be forgotten that this country was 
founded on the principle that it was “of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,” and money which 
is raised by general taxation should only be spent 
when it will benefit the majority of the people. 

We, of course, do not mean by that statement that 
the United States government, for example, should 
not spend money for a new postoffice building in 
Jacksonville, Florida, or in Augusta, Maine, or Port- 
land, Oregon, if one were needed at either of these 
places. Neither do we mean that a county should not 
build a bridge on a road used by but few of its people, 
for an altogether different principle is involved in 
cases of that character. 

What we do mean and what we contend for is, first, 
that money raised by general taxation must be wise- 
ly spent, even for projects like the ones just cited, 
and, second, that money so raised should not be 
spent just to add to the profit of one industry or one 
class of our people at the expense and to the detri- 
ment of another industry or another class. 


I: HAS not been so many years since a campaign 


THE SILO A SIDE LINE 

N THE January number of the Wisconsin Crop and 
| ve Stock Reporter we find. a statement to the 

effect that within a year 4,370 new silos were built, 
making the total for the state 104,430. 

Wisconsin being a great dairying state, the number 
is, of course, much larger than would otherwise be 
the case, but no one will question their value to the 
farmer who feeds stock, and our message to the 
country elevator man in connection with the story is 
just this: Are you sold on the idea of a farm silo. 
and if so can you sell the proposition to enough of 
your farmer friends to make it a profitable side line 
for you? 


WORKING TOGETHER 


HAMBERS of Commerce or similar organiza- 
ec: tions, in many sections of the country are ex- 

ceedingly active in their effort to locate new 
industries, the incentive, for the most part, being 
“what it will mean for our city.” 

There are unquestionably in the country contiguous 
to each of these organizations a number of associa- 
tions of farmers, fruit shippers, or stock raisers, who 
are very vitally interested in enlarged home markets. 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Feb. 23, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts...... 4,281,000 5,085,000 4,436,000 
Primary shipments. . 4,005,000 3,871,000 2,531,0 


Receipts since July ih. 439, 249,000 434,968,000 280,540,0 


Visible “acount 592,000 75,768,000 64,454,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 14. 78°664°000 80,347,000 69,079,000 
Brad., Can., Feb. 14.. 78,014,000 78,488,000 119,519,000 
Exports, American... 7,576,000 5,790,000 7,432,000 
Exports, world’s...... 18,993,000 18,729,000 15,944,000 
On.’ PASSA BOL vi.s 0s 2 atc) Des 7 ae 59,264,000 
Corn— { 
Primary receipts...... 4,279,000 5,490,000 11,018,000 
Primary shipments... 3,024,000 2,730,000 4,897,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1. 99,937,000 95,658,000 126,865,06 
Visible +. cacti shea 31,620,000 31,048,000 15,246,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 14. 32,629,000 30,998,000 13,872,000 
Exports, American.... 16,000 20,000 18,000 
Exports, world’s...... 2,077,000 2,472,000 542,006 
On | passage... cscccises” Jlpie tens mee 6,928,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts...... 2,428,000 4,350,000 _ 3,976,006 
Primary shipments... 3,438,000 3,106,000 3,074,006 
Receipts since Aug. 1.197,900,000 195,472,000 154,888,0 
Visible’ ss: iene cee 73,980,000 74,999,000  17,588,00) 
Bradst’s,, Webi. 145. 44. 78,862,000 77,565,000 18,810,00( 
Exports, American.... 206,000 355,000 52,00( 
Exports, world’s...... 710,000 1,340,000 1,572,00€ 
ON PASSALE. cio. serene he noe ietele inane 9,300,006 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 150,057 177,000 . 175,00 
WAS Tees 6 markets. 53,792 64,000 67,00€ 
ogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 729,647 734,000 895,00 
Shipments, 9 markets. 235,966 216,000 339,00 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 211,595 199,000 208,006 
Shipments, 15 markets 77,037 56,000 59,00 
Hog Slaughterings— | 
Wreelk> Jia Sees 762,763 861,000 950,000 
Season to date....... 16,324,827 15,998,000 16,736,00( 
Exports, hog products*— 
Meats, Ibs.tawece es 12,805,500 11,858,000 19,741,0 
Tiare. ‘atc chitin cert 10,928,000 12,805,000 16,077,00' 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle “cates. « $9.05 $9.05 $9.48 
Hogs: (ov cece oe 10.90 10.90 7.1 
Sheep) iatuneeetar en e' 8.40 8.40 9.06 
Lambs 2. eemameitie rer 16.10 17.65 14.98 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 227 224 228 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
February ses «ise $15.30 thn 
Maly Tins ct eietaleesevsro 2 15.75 15.75 11.25 
September) warn bs... 16.47% 16.40 
S. R. Sides— 
cane Sete NG Sida $16.40 $15.75 $9.67% 
RR crt: 5 16.65 er ee ee 
ms % V eeiieaee 
May © sGaeipeeeiten «sis $18.30 $17.87% $10.25 7 
JULY cic eerie asc 18.57% oaks ee | 
Wheat— : | 
May eee oie oc $1.8656 $1.861%4 $1.11 
July Oe as. es te 56% 1.57% 1.11% 
September ........... 1.43% 1.454 1.114 
Corn— ? 
IMS eer: nceeeis siete se $1.2914 $1.28%4 $0. 80% 
‘Wulyca Aces eee se 1.30% 1.29% 81m 
September. samen. -: - - 1.29 1.28% 81 
Oats— = 
Mayu owe ee sls = i $0.53 $0.54 % $0.474 
BRS. APE Oo toc) ono OES 541 .5636 A6% 
September, anaes. - 53% 5456 43% 


There is, therefore, such a mutuality of interest aj 
might readily lend itself to some co-operative effort 
and certainly enough of common interest to warran 
an occasional “get together” meeting. f 

Round table discussion of common problems jf 
sure to prove profitable and then, an important by 
product of such gatherings is tbe opportunity fo 


making new friendships. 7 


2 eee 
HE man who studies the figures of farm cro 

"| ratues for 1924 is prone to wonder whether 6 
not he needs all of the help some of his la 
making friends are planning to give him. 1 
For example: the value of the crops in the grea 
agricultural states of Minnesota, North Dakota, Sout 
Dakota and Iowa reached the stupendous total ¢ 
$1,139,000,000; for Wisconsin the figure is $249,301,0( 
and for Indiana $258,711,000. 
By way of contrast, it might be pointed out thé 
the business failures in the United States, for the fir 


two weeks in February, numbered 924. 
—cu—@7—-——_— 


ITH the near approach of March fourth, whe 
WX the present session of Congress will end, il 
creasing pressure is being brought to bea 
upon our national legislators, looking to the passa 
of many bills, and while perhaps a few of them ha 
been sufficiently studied by our lawmakers, the mo 
of them have not, and the frenzied rush of the ne 
few days is sure to give us some ill conceived a 
ill advised laws. 
It would seem that the proper time for our 
gressmen to become real busy, would be in the ea 
days of the session, rather than the closing ones. 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 25, 1925 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


World’s wheat situation shows but lit-. 


tle change with heavy exports continu- 
ing from the southern hemisphere, and 
the demand for North American grain 
the past week only fair, aside from 
fairly liberal purchases made by sevy- 
eral continental countries. At the pres- 
ent time the market is regarded as ina 
position where the news is likely to be 
more two sided and this condition may 
continue for a short while longer, but 
there is a growing disposition to take 
the buying side on the dips, especially 
in quarters that have been right on the 
market for sometime past. The statis- 
tical situation presents many interest- 
ing facts, and the past week the Amer- 
ican trade was considerably upset by 
various sets of figures showing every- 
thing from a very strong position, to a 
liberal carryover. There is a disposi- 
tion to make the figures fit the market 
‘position of some interests, regardless of 
how accurate they are. As near as can 
be estimated North America on Febru- 
ary 1 had around 150,000,000 bus. wheat 
available for export after allowing for 
a normal carryover ‘in the United 
States, but it remains to be seen wheth- 
er all of this grain is shipped or not. 
The foreign takings during the last half 
of the crop year promise to be heavier 
than they were during the first half, 
and it is hardly to be expected, despite 
the relatively high prices, that the de- 
mand will fall off to any great extent. 
During the period when the southern 
nemisphere is shipping heavily the 
narket usually is more or less sub- 
ect to sharp sinking spells and 
his season promises to be no exception. 
f there is any scarcity of wheat the 
jvorld over it seldom if ever commences 
/o develop before March 1, and it is 
‘requently after the first of that month 
efore the market starts to respond. 
‘here is little or no probability of: the 
outhern hemisphere shipping all of its 
jurplus before the end of the crop year, 
jlthough it is also very probable in view 
jf the relatively low price for new crop 
rheat in the United States as compared 
ith May that there will be a strong 
ffort made to hold back supplies. The 
‘ansportation situation at home and 
broad is normal, and if exporters de- 
‘re to ship there is nothing to hinder 
1em from so doing. The domestic vis- 
‘le supply promises to decrease com- 
ratively rapidly from now on as the 
‘ovement in the interior has fallen off 
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considerably and mills must draw more 
freely on terminal markets for supplies 

The outlook for the new winter 
wheat crop at home and abroad will 
shortly be the dominating influence in 
the market. Unless rains come in the 
southwest in the next two weeks, a dry 
weather scare is regarded as very like- 
ly as there are some sections of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska that 
would be greatly benefitted by moisture, 
although outside of sections of Texas 
there has been no damage so far. Grow- 
ing weather will be needed to determine 
whether there was any winter killing 
of consequence, but the latest returns 
suggest that the losses have been rela- 
tively small. Some wheat is being pas- 
tured in parts of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
but some weeks must elapse before the 
weather warms up sufficiently to make 
this general. In Europe the outlook is 
spotted. Russia seems to be headed to- 
ward another small crop in 1925, judging 
from the various cables received from 
that country of late. In Italy the wheat 
acreage is the largest in four years 
showing a fair increase over the pre- 
vious season. Some parts of Europe 
need rain and others need dry weather. 
On an average there is nothing alarm- 
ing at the moment, but with the possi- 
bility of a close adjustment of supplies 
to demand at the end of the old crop 
season the situation is one that de- 
mands the closest attention. Spain is 


the latest country to announce that it- 


will import wheat. Foreign demand for 
American rye has been slow despite the 
relatively low price as compared with 
wheat. This is rather surprising in 
view of the lack of supplies obtainable 
from other countries. 

Coarse Grains. 

Corn market has been decidedly un- 
settled and while the movement of cash 
corn from interior’ points ‘to terminal 
has fallen off and is now far below the 
arrivals at this time last year there has 
been no improvement in the eastern 
cash demand and low grades in the sam- 
ple market have shown no improvement 
as compared with the May and con- 
tinue to sell at a big discount, while the 
eastern demand is distinctly poor. There 
has been, however, a decidely more bull- 
ish feeling developing in some quar- 
ters on the theory that with the opening 
of navigation the east will come in as a 
big buyer, and that the period of accu- 
mulating supplies at primary points is 
about over. Readjustment between cash 
corn and futures is inevitable between 
now and May 1, but the thought that 
bothers many traders is whether the re- 
adjustment will take place in an ad- 
vance in cash grain prices or a decline 
in the May. There is no prospect of ex- 
port business in domestic corn this sea- 
son in view of the lower prices for Ar- 
gentine and South African grain and 
the relatively large surplus in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Plowing is getting 
under way in Oklahoma and Kansas and 
indications are that there will be an 
increased acreage with favorable 
weather. Oats demand has improved 
slightly, but not sufficiently to be a 
strong market influence. Some seeding 
is under way in Oklahoma. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Feb. 21,, Feb. 14, Feb. 23 

1925 1925. 1924, 
Wheat) 25. snr 4,343,000 4,772,000 4,449,000 
Corny Watonnice ad 4,401,000 5,320,000 10,967,000 
Oatse use 2,620,000 4,282,000 4,030,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by Tue Price CurrRENt- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Paste weelkisc ianaqerers 11,364,000 , 19,446,000 
Preceding week....... 14,314,000 19,700,000 
Since? Julygiliey ancsmen 833,170,000 760,882,006 

Wheat market fluctuated in a most er- 
ratic manner tue past week, and while 
breaking sharply several times, closed 
well toward the top on the May, with 
a net gain of *%¢c, the highest close in 
several weeks, while the deferred de- 
liveries were 15gc lower. As usual at 


this season the market is expected to 
show considerable irregularity for a 
while, but the situation is regarded as 
developing much faster than many of 
the leading bulls believed. There was a 
fair export demand in the closing days 
of the week. Weakness in the deferred 
deliveries was on selling induced by gen- 
erally favorable crop reports, but the 
dry weather in the Southwest remained 
unrelieved at the end of the week. 
Corn was under pressure a good part 
of the week, but showed stubborn re- 
sistance to pressure and at the close the 
nearby deliveries were 1@1%ec, while 
September was unchanged, the latter 
going to a discount under the May. 
Eastern cash demand remains slow, and 
a fair increase was shown in the visible 
supply for the week. Country offerings 
are limited, partly due to a breaking up 
of country roads, and supplies in in- 
terior elevators are small. 
Scattered liquidation was on in oats 
and the market dropped rather sharply, 
closing well toward the low point, with 
net losses of 13%.@2%4c, with July lead- 
ing. There was considerable bear pres- 
sure in addition to selling out by local 
longs, and with a slow cash demand, 
the decline was easily attained. Rye 
was 134@1%c lower for the week, with 


foreign demand generally slow. Range 
of prices the past week follows: 
Close 
Feb. 21,Feb.14,Feb.23, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.87%% $1.79% $1.86% $1.86% $1.11 
July 1.58% 1.51 1.56 1.5756 1.11% 
Sept. 1.46 1.40% 14856 1.45% 1.11% 
Corn— 
May 1.32 1.254%, 1.29% 1.28% 801% 
July 1.32% 1.26% 1.38036 1.29% 80% 
Sept. 1.813% 1.264% 1.28% 1.28% 80% 
Oats— 
May 55 .52 52% 544% 48% 
July bT 53 5416 5636 46% 
Sept. .55 52%, 58% 541% 4334 
Rye— 
May 1.64 1.55% 1.60% 1.61% .72 
July 1.3934 1.3114..1.36 18744. L187 
Sept. 1.20 1.15% 1.18% 1.18% 13% 
— = —_— 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP. 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar: 
kets, compared for three years: 


Stocks at 1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 

July 1... 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,790,000 
Receipts to 

Feb. 21...439,249,000 280,548,000 347,565,000 
Shipments to 

Feb, 21...314,069,000 143,025,000 211,140,000 
Stocks on 

Feb. 21... 50,956,000 56,342,000 37,204,000 
Consumption to 

Feb, 21...104,724,000 104,459,000 110,001,000 

ae 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


Stocks at 1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Nov. 1... 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 
Feb. 21... 99,987,000 126,965,000 127,539,000 


Shipments to 
Feb. 21... 42,082,000 66,202,000 63,988,000 


Stocks on 


Feb. 21... 27,576,000 14,139,000 19,635,000 
Consumption to 
Feb. 21... 35,752,000 47,406,000 49,256,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

Stocks at 1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Aug. 1... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 


Feb. 21...197,900,000 154,588,000 153,549,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 21... 99,677,000 109,845,000 118,740,000 
Stocks on 

Feb, 21... 64,720,000 15,817,000 25,369,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 21... 35,271,000 33,118,000 46,107,000 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi. 
cago decreased 175,000 bus. last week, 
and oats 1,841,000 bus., corn 879,000 bus., 
rye 57,000 bus., and barley increased 
2,000 bus. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted except in the totals: 


Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 
Wheat 3,994 5,629,000 15,754,000 
Corn 7,753 12,040,000 3,882,000 
Oats 13,482 20,364,000 4,156,000 
Rye 290 2,205,000 1,530,000 
Barley 207 207,000 212.000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Feb. 


21 (000 omitted): 
Feb.21, Feb.23, Feb.21, Feb.23, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago. ...6... 316 325 63,875 45,098 
pi0ux City... 2... 1,590 1,196 
Milwaukee 7,797 
Minneapolis 85,816 
MDG fees inne 96,577 
Si LOUISE. nc 35,346 
TOGO ss anes 10,815 
Wichitary.cis.. 7. 15,404 
Detroit. Gicas sae 1,612 1,505 
Kansas City... 79,205 9,872 
PGoria.) ties wc 1,760 1,88 
Omaha wes <2 5ve¥ 25,886 3,81 
Indianapolis ... 3,711 4,852 
St. WOS@DN«. was. 9,855 6,122 
Total! s.. 4,281 4,436 439,249 280,540 
Shipments ..... 4,005 2,531 314,069 143,025 
——— 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Feb. 23, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American 7,576,000 5,790,000 7,432,000 
Argentine 5,842,000 6,347,000 4,910,000 
Australian . 4,000,000 4,800,000 2,072,000 
Indian 1,584,000 1,792,000 Seek Ree 
USSSA es vakialela tis sve wa ona det aeale 1,136,000 
Others 394,000 
Total . 19,002,000 18,729,000 15,944,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
2,715,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24 1922-23. 
American .279,409,000 271,833,000 292,122,000 
Argentine . 71,408,000 65,566,000 60,013,000 
Australia . 40,488,000 36,488,000 23,840,000 
Indian 7,448,000 5,864,000 6,460,000 
Russian ... 21,776,000 21,776,000 .......+.. 
Others . 13,092,000 13,092,000 ...2,863,000 
Total ....433,621,000 414,619,000 386,401,000 
Season weed . 753,195,000 662,698,000 
>_> 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Feb. 238, 
1925. 1925. 1924, 
American 16,000 20,000 418,000 
Argentine 804,000 1,380,000 124,000 
African Sitelars te © eee oge are Saeed mens 
Russian 264,000 255,000 Pel, 3) ee 
Others o.60: 993,000 834,000 
Total . 2,077,000 2,472,000 542.000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 5,295,000 5,275 29,913,000 
Argentine ..19,164,000 18,360,000 53,140,000 
African 4,629,000 2625 000. 6.0 7 ere 
Russian 5,000 TE O00" 1 wee ots 
Others 1,000 14,948,000 428,000 
Total .....46,414,000 44,337,000 83,731,000 
Season ..... ..-..... 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S. OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Feb. 23, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American 206,000 355,000 452,000 
Argentine 504,000 975,000 1,120,000 
OUserss ec ees tne 1O°000* PS 2052 
Total ... 710,000 1,340,000 1,572,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 


and comparisons for three years: 


American ..13,035,000 12,829,000 24,013,000 
Argentine ..18,413,000. 17,909,000 14,952,000 
Russian 180,000 130,000. FIRE iewen. 
Otitera Frias 580,000 580,000 3,160,000 
Total ; 32,208,000 31,498,000 41,710,000 
PEGASO ce. aie ies 67,500,000 65,765,000 
——_—_—_—_—_— _—-- 
CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 bus.; 
rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 bus. 
These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 

Feb. 14, Feb. 23, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
BSS 7,212,000 38,249,000 58,071,000 
.18,404,000 18,468,000 9,286,000 
. 2,201,000 2,168,000 2,111,000 


000 bus.; 140,000 bus.; barley, 613,000 


bus. 


rye, 
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MARKETING LAW 


Extracts From An Address by Joseph N. 
Moonan, a Minnesota Lawyer of Some 
Standing on the Co-operative Mar- 
keting Law—Says Parts of It Are 
Clearly Unconstitutional. 


The co-operative marketing act, chap- 
ter 264 of the Minnesota Session Laws 
for 1928, took effect April 16, 1923. The 
act is quite lengthy, covering 16 print- 
ed pages of the statutes. A considerable 
portion is directed to the matter of the 
organization and management of ¢co-op- 
erative marketing associations.” 

After quoting from various sections to 
show declaration of policy and purposes 
as well as its powers, the speaker told 
of the organization of the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers Co-operative Marketing 
Association, of its contract with farm- 
ers, of its promises to them and of its 
practice of mailing to all independent 
dealers, lists showing who its members 
were, these lists containing several hun- 
dred names. 

Mr. Moonan then quoted Section 27 of 
the aet, the part of special interest to 
persons not members, expressing the 
opinion that it was clearly unconstitu- 
tional and giving his reasons for this 
opinion, in part as follows: 

“Tt is the claim of the co-operative 
marketing associations that under Sec- 
tions 26 and 27 of the Act, any person 
who purchases or buys from a member 
of the pool the products owned by such 
member and which have been pooled 
under a marketing contract, with knowl- 
edge of the fact that such products have 
been pooled, become liable by reason of 
such purchase for the penalty of five 
hundred dollars and the attorney’s fee. 
Under this section suits for penalties 
and injuries have been instituted by the 
Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Association and are now 
pending in court. 


Illegal Under Common Law. 

“It has not been seriously questioned 
that at both common law and under the 
statutes enforced prior to the passage 
of the act the method of business pur- 
sued by the co-operative marketing as- 
sociations would be illegal. At common 
law a combination to fix the price of 
an article of necessity was a criminal 
conspiracy, and such combinations are 
illegal under the anti-trust laws of most 
of the states. Necessity or beneficent 
purpose or effect has never been held to 
be a justification for raising the price 
of any commodity. Neither does the 
fact that the price actually fixed has 
been reasonable constitute a defense. 
The scope of the contract and not the 
possible self-restraint of the parties to 
it has always been the test. The courts 
have generally held to be illegal and 
void any pool or combination between 
competitive producers to fix the price 
of any product, particularly those of 
necessity, whereby the parties agree to 
restrain from competing and to divide 
the profits from their respective busi- 
nesses in certain fixed proportions. The 
motives which prompt an illegal com- 
bination have never furnished a reason 
for sustaining such combinations. 

“The U. S. Supreme Court has said 
with reference to the prohibitions of 
the anti-trust law: ‘Nor can they be 
evaded by good motives. The law is 
its own measure of right and wrong, 
of what it permits or forbids, and the 
judgment of the courts cannot be set up 
against it in a supposed accommodation 
of its policy with the good intention of 
parties, and, it may be, of some good 
results.’ 

“Combinations which operate’ to 
thwart the usual operation of the laws 
of supply and demand, to withdraw the 
commodity from the normal current of 
trade, to enhance the price artificially, 
to hamper users and consumers in satis- 
fying their needs, have generally been 
held to be void and illegal and as being 
in restraint of trade. Agreements among 
competing puroducers controlling a large 
portion of the output of any product 
either generally or in a given locality 
to market their output through a com- 
mon and exclusive sales agent, individ- 
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ual or corporation have been held to be 
unlawful combinations in restraint of 
trade tending toward monopoly when 
the purpose and intent is to limit pro- 
duction, fix and maintain prices or pool 
profits. Under these rules of law which 
were enforced prior to the passage of 
the co-operative marketing act, organiza- 
tions such as these co-operative market- 
ing associations, would constitute il- 
legal combinations which would not be 
permitted to operate. 

“Prior to the litigation instituted in 
this state there appears to be only one 
case wherein an action was instituted 
by a co-operative marketing association 
against a dealer. This was a case in 
Wisconusin and in that case it was 
recognized that the practices were such 
as would have been of questionable va- 
lidity prior to the passage of the co- 
operative marketing, act but that be- 
cause of a provision in the Wisconsin 
law similar to Section 28 of our law 
the practices were legalized.” 

The Wisconsin court said: “This leg- 
islation providing for the organization 
of co-operative associations manifests a 
clear purpose on the part of the Legis- 
lature, not only to authorize but to en- 
courage co-operative effort along the 
lines to which the legislation is made 
applicable, and to legalize practices 
which no doubt were of questionable 
validity prior to the enactment of such 
legislation.” 

“The proponents evidently had in 
mind that the associations formed there- 
under proposed to do things and com- 
mit acts which had prior to the passage 
of the act been deemed illegal under the 
laws prohibiting monopolies so the fol- 
lowing section was incorporated: ‘No 
association organized hereunder shall 
be deemed to be a combination in re- 
straint of trade or an illegal monopoly; 
or an attempt to lessen competition or 
fix prices arbitrarily; nor shall the 
marketing contracts or agreements be- 
tween the association and its members 
or any agreement authorized in this 
act be considered illegal or in unlawful 
restraint of trade or as a part of a con- 
spiracy or combination to accomplish an 
improper or illegal purpose.’ 

“Tt is the claim of the co-operative 
marketing association in this state that 
the law and their practices thereunder 
can be sustained because of the provi- 
sions which attempt to exempt co-opera- 
tive marketing associations from the 
laws prohibiting monopolies. 

“Those opposed contend that Section 
28 violates both the State and Federal 
Constitutions. In Minnesota we have 
constitutional provisions different from 
those in the several states where the 
co-operative marketing laws have been 
sustained. 


“Section 35, Article 4 of the Consti- 
tution of Minnesota reads as follows: 

‘Any combination of persons either 
as individuals or as members or Officers 
of any corporation, to monopolize the 
markets for food products in this state, 
or to interfere with, or restrict the free- 
dom of such markets, is hereby declared 
to be a criminal conspiracy and shall be 
punished in such manner as the legis- 
lature may provide.’ 

‘If the reasoning in the Wisconsin 
case sustaining the co-operative market- 
ing act be followed and if it is sought 
to sustain the act in this state on the 
theory on which the Wisconsin court 
sustained it, then the defenders meet 
what appears to be an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of sustaining it; that 
is the constitutional provision just quot- 
ed, because, while the legislature may 
change the policy of the statutory law 
and by a provision similar to Section 
28 might change the statutory policy in 
existence, it is without authority to 
change the policy of the state as laid 
down in the State Constitution and it 
is the contention of those opposed to 
the co-operative marketing act that Sec- 
tion 35, Article 4, of the Constitution 
prohibits the passage of a law of this 
character and that Section 28 which at- 
tempts to give such a law validity, vio- 
lates the provisions just quoted.’ 


Monopolistic Combinations. 


“The opponents of the co-operative 
marketing law contend that the asso- 
ciations organized thereunder are com- 
binations to monopolize the market for 
food products and to interfere with and 
restrain the freedom of such market 
and that the act attempts to permit 
them to do what Section 35, Article 4, 
prohibits. 

“There is another reason why it is 
claimed that the Act in question and es- 
pecially Section 28 thereof is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Section 8973, General 
1913 provides: 

‘No person or association of persons 
shall enter into any pool, trust, agree- 
ment, combination, or understanding 
whatsoever with any other person or 
association, corporate or otherwise, in 
restraint of trade, within this State, or 
between the people of this or of any 
other State or country, or which tends 
in any way or degree to limit, fix, con- 
trol, maintain or regulate the price of 
any article of trade, manufacture, or 
use bought and sold within the state, 
or which limits or tends to limit the 
production of any such article or which 
prevents or limits competition in the 
purchase and sale thereof, or which 
tends or is designed so to do. Every 
person violating any provision of this 


Statutes for 
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: The above photograph shows Frederick D. Richey, agronomist, in charge of corn 
investigations of the United States Department of Agriculture, with samples of corn 
discovered growing in the Andean highlands of South America and which matures in 
seventy days.. This corn grows very near the soil and can stand low temperatures. 
These discoveries will undoubtedly lead to crossed varieties by which the corn belt 


can be extended much further North. 
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section, or assisting in such violation 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than five hundred dol- 
lars nor more than five thousand dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the State 
prison for not less than three nor more 
than five years.’ 

“Chapter 114, Laws of 1923, provides: 

‘It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation engaged ,in the 
buying, selling, or handling of grain in 
any public local grain warehouse in 
this state, or for the local agent in 
charge of such warehouse, or any other 
agent of the person, firm or corporation, 
operating the same, to enter into any 
contract, agreement, combination or un- 
derstanding with any other person, firm 
or corporation, owning or operating any 
other public local grain warehouse at 
any railway station, their agent or 
agents, whereby the amount of grain to 
be received or handled by said ware-— 
houses, at such station, shall be equal-— 
ized or pooled between said warehouses, 
or whereby the profits or earnings de- 
rived from said warehouses shall be di- 
vided or pooled, or apportioned in any 
manner, or whereby the price to be 
paid for any kind of grain at such sta- 
tion shall be fixed or in any manner af- 
fected, and each day of.the continuance 
of any such agreement, contract or un- 
derstanding shall constitute a separate 
offense.’ 

“It will be noted that Section 28 at- 
tempts to render legal, acts done by co- 
operative marketing associations which, 
if done by any other person or corpora-— 
tion would be criminal and it is claimed 
that because of this discrimination in 
favor of corporations organized under 
the co-operative marketing act the law 
contravenes the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in that it 
denies equal protection of the laws to 
those not included in the exempted 
class. 

“U. S. Constitution declares that: “No 
State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

“Construing this amendment, the U. 
S. Supreme Court has said: ‘Equal 
protection and security should be given 
to all under like circumstances, in the. 
enjoyment of their personal and civil 
rights; that all persons should be equal- 
ly entitled to pursue happiness and ac 
quire and enjoy property; that they 
should have like access to the courts 
of the country for the protection of their 
persons and property, the prevention 
and redress of wrongs, and the enforce 
ment of contracts; that no impediment 
should be interposed to the pursuits of 
ayone except as applied to the same 
pursuits by others under like circum- 
stances; that no greater burdens should 
be laid upon one than are laid upon 
others in the same calling and condi- 
tions and that in the administration — 
of criminal justice no different or high- 
er punishment should be imposed upon 
one than such as prescribed to all for 
like offenses.” } } 

Anti-Trust Laws Apply to All. — 

“An anti-trust law like others must 
apply alike to all persons in the same 
class. Otherwise it violates this pro- 
vision. ; 

“A number of times attempts have 
been made to exempt the agricultural 
industry from the provisions of anti 
trust laws and these provisions have 
generally been held to be unconstitu- 
tional. The courts are generally Op- 
posed to a recognition of farmers and 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits 
as forming a separate class within the 
limits allowed by the Federal Constitu 
tion securing to all the equal protection 
of the law. The State of Illinois passed 
an anti-trust statute and it contai 
the following provision: “The provi 
sions of this act shall not apply to agri- 
cultural products or live stock while 
in the hands of the producer or raiser.” 

“This provision was considered by the 
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U. S. Supreme Court and because of it 
the law was declared unconstitutional. 


“The case of Connelly v. Union Sewer 
Pipe Co., in which this question was 
considered, contains the strongest argu- 
ment that can be raised against the 
constitutionality of the codperative mar- 
keting act. 


“Tt says: To declare that some of the 
class engaged in domestic trade or com- 
merce shall be deemed criminals if they 
violate the regulations prescribed by the 
state for the purpose of protecting the 
public against illegal combinations 
formed to destroy competition and to 
control prices and that others of the 
same class shall not be bound to regard 
these regulations but may combine their 
capital, skill or acts to destroy competi- 
tion and to control prices for their 
special benefit, is so manifestly a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws that 
further or extended argument to estab- 
lish that position would seem to be un- 
necessary.” 


Violates Both State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. 

“Under the rules of constitutional 
law it is the claim of those opposed to 
the codperative marketing act that the 
law in question violates the State and 
Federal Constitutions insofar as it at- 
tempts to exempt from the general anti- 
trust statutes codperative marketing as- 
sociations. It is also the contention 
of those opposed to the codperative 
marketing act that it violates the Sher- 
man Act and the Clayton Act. They also 
contend that the act is in restraint of 
interstate commerce and invalid for that 
reason. 

“Another point is raised with ref- 
erence to the validity of the penalty 
clauses. It is attempted by the penalty 
clauses in Setcions 26 and 27 to make 
every person who “receives for sale” 
pooled grain or other pooled products 
liable to a penalty of $500. 

“Tt is the contention of those oppos- 
ing the law that this penalty clause is 
invalid and violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and that portion of the amendment guar- 
anteeing to every citizen the equal pro- 
tection of the law. It is the claim that 
this law selects a certain class of peo- 
ple and gives them a special penalty to 
protect them from breach of contracts 
while other people whose contracts are 
broken are not given such penalty. In 
other words persons who induce viola- 
tion of contracts made with cooperative 
marketing associations are subject to 
these penalties while persons who in- 
duce persons having contracts for agri- 
cultural products with other associa- 
tions are not liable. The cooperative 
marketing associations have the bene- 
fit of these penalties while other deal- 
ers in grain and people who receive 
grain for sale do not have this protec- 
tion. 

“A violation by the independent deal- 
ers subjects him to the penalty and sub- 
jects him to the payment of attorney’s 
fees but no relief is given to the inde- 
pendent dealer who prevails in the ac- 
tion. 

“The opponents of the law contend 
that these penalty clauses are obnoxious 
_to the Federal Constitution and point 
to the fact that similar penalty pro- 
visions have been held unconstitutional 
in a long line of decisions rendered by 
the U. S. Supreme Court and various 
aes and federal courts.” 
_ The speaker here quoted the decision 
of Judge Beckhoefer, in further substan- 
tiation of his contention and made the 
feet that the Minnesota law did not 
Prohibit mere buying, supporting his 
views as follows: 


Does Not Prohibit Mere Buying. 

“In the cases brought by the Minne- 
sota Wheat Growers’ Coéperative Mar- 
keting Associations we have contended 
that Section 27 does not apply to per- 
sons who buy pooled grain from a pool 
member without prior solicitation. 

“We contend that Section 27 does not 
prohibit mere buying. Section 27 makes 
any dealer or prospective purchaser re- 
ceiving such member’s products for sale, 
or for auction or for display for sale, 
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LLOYD A. DELLINGER, 
BLOOMVILLE, OHIO 


Ohio with a host of friends, a 

good business and assurance of 
its continuance is Lloyd A. Dellinger 
of Bloomville. He has been prominent- 
ly identified with the hay trade, both 
throughout the state and in national 
circles for years. He comes of a family 
that has given valuable service in the 
interests of the trade. It is men like 
Dellinger and firms like Dellinger & 
Sons Co. on whom rests great respons- 
ibility these days. Although it is some- 
what doubtful how much credence is 


A MONG those in the great state of 


given by the Government to their long 
standing valued experience, it is every- 
where admitted in the trade that these 
old time firms whose records show a 
merchandising trade that has gone 
through many ups and downs are best 
fitted to confer with Government repre- 
sentatives now preparing further hay 
grades. We hope to sincerely and prac- 
tically prove the importance of most of 
the present trade practices and the 
foolishness of radicalism that enters so 
strongly into other practices that are 
being foisted upon us. 
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liable to the penalty of $500 for each 
offense. 

“Tt is clear that one who buys grain 
does not receive it for auction or for 
display for sale and if a mere buyer is 
to be subjected to the penalty it must 
be under the provision prohibiting ‘‘re- 
ceiving such member’s products for 
sale.” 2 

“It is the position of those represent- 
ing the elevator companies in the pend- 
ing litigation that these words mean 
just what they say and apply only to 
persons receiving the wheat for sale, for 
auction or for display for sale for the 
owner and not to a person who buys 
from the owner. There is a class of 
business to which this could apply; that 
is, the commission firms who receive 
wheat for sale. 

“It is clear that this act is penal. 
A rule of statutory construction is that 
penal statutes must be strictly con- 


strued. The statute does not use the 
words “buy” or “purchase.” It uses 
the words “receive for sale.’ There is 


a well defined class of business in the 
grain business that does ‘receive for 
sale.” Many thousands of cars of grain 
are annually shipped to commission 
merchants and received for sale. That 
is what the business of the codperative 
marketing association is, to “receive for 
sale,” and it is the contention of those 
opposing the construction of the law 
contended for by the codperative mar- 
keting associations, that the mere buy- 
er, that is, the person who without so- 
licitation when a member of the pool 
tenders pooled wheat to him, buys it, is 
not prohibited from so buying and is 
not liable to the statutory penalty. 


Many lIindustries Affected. 


“The provisions of Section 27 affect a 
great many industries in this state. 
They affect every elevator. They affect 
every country meat market. The affect 
every country store. They place every 
country storekeeper who is taking in 
eggs in trade, in continual danger of a 
$500 penalty. Heretofore it has always 
been the law that when two persons 
make a contract, responsibility for car- 
rying the same out and liability for the 
breach, rested on the parties to the 
contract. This codperative marketing 


law provides for the contract between 
the association and the members of the 
pool and then imposes on the other in- 
dustries of the state the burden of see- 
ing that the members carry out their 
contract. 

“It is a physical impossibility. for 
every country storekeeper and every 
elevator man to remember all the names 
on the extensive lists that are sent to 
him through the mail. It imposes on- 
erous duties and expensive loss of time 
for him and his clerks to go and study 
over this list every time a customer 
comes in. 

“The law imposes extensive burdens 
on independent dealers and does not 
give them any benefits. Looking at the 
law as a whole it would seem that no 
more palpable scheme to violate the 
constitutional provisions guaranteeing 
to every person equal protection of the 
law could be devised.” 

>> - 


ARGENTINE WHEAT PROS- 
PECTS. 

Harvesting of wheat in the northern 
wheat producing regions of Argentina 
is now proceeding under favorable con- 
ditions due to dry weather. In the 
southern districts temperatures below 
normal favor the filling of the grain. 

The southern parts of the wheat re- 
gions of Chile, which usually suffer from 
excessive moisture, were benefited by 
the restricted rainfall during the cur- 
rent season. Heavier production in this 
region will partly compensate for losses 
from drought in the northern and cen- 
tral sections. 

Australian wheat harvest has begun 
and returns to date indicate average 
yields, according to an unofficial report. 
A private estimate of the area reserved 
for grain during the 1924-25 season, 
compiled largely from reports of the 
agricultural departments of the Austra- 
lian states, is 10,775,000 acres against 
9,498,000 harvested last year, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. Should all of 
the acreage reserved for grain be har- 
vested under favorable conditions this 
would result in a yield for the current 
season considerably above that of last 
year when the production amounted to 
125,000,000 bushels. 
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MINNESOTA FARMERS’ ELE- 
VATOR MEN MEET 


More Than a Thousand Attend Convention 
—Many Important Problems Consid—- 
ered—Change in Marketing Law 
Advocated. 


When President John F. Gustafson, 
president of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Minnesota, called the 
eighteenth annual convention to order 
more than 500 members had already 
registered and before the convention 
was over the registration numbered 
well over a thousand. 

The morning session was given over 
to the annual address of the president, 
the report of Secretary A. F. Nelson, an 
address of welcome in behalf of the 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Associa- 
tion by B. F. Benson and a talk on 
traffic by A. L. James, general counsel of 
the Great Northern railway. 

C. D. Morris of Chicago, assistant 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, delivered the main address 
Tuesday afternoon, taking for his sub- 
ject “The Transportation Problem.” 
Co-operation between grain shippers and 
railways is essential, if farmers are to 
reap the full benefit of their harvests 
by marketing them promptly and thus 
taking advantage of favorable price con- 
ditions, Mr. Morris pointed out. He 
traced the 1924 grain movement, when 
the biggest volume of grain ever han- 
dled in an equal number of months was 
hauled to terminals without a hitch or 
hint of a car shortage. This afforded 
a perfect example of traffic co-operation, 
according to Mr. Morris. 

Other speakers Tuesday included C. 
H. Preston, auditor of the association, 
who submitted figures of the past year’s 
business and outlined modern systems 
of elevator accounting. He urged stand- 
ardization and greater efficiency in book- 
keeping methods at farmers’ elevators, 
asserting that thousands of dollars are 
lost yearly through slipshod accounting. 


State Legislators Attend. 

Three members of a state legislative 
committee, appointed by the Minnesota 
house of representatives, sat through 
the Tuesday meetings, to learn the ideas 
of the farmer grain dealers on the sub- 
ject of the co-operative marketing laws, 
which are to be subjected to attack at 
the present session of the legislature 
by persons who wish their amendment. 
These committeemen were H. J. Farmer 
of Arlie, August Smith of Litchfield and 
Louis Enstrom of Rosseau. 

The legislative warehouse act of 1923, 
which set up today’s regulations for the 
expeditious marketing of Minnesota 
grain, insures a square deal for farmers 
and farmers’ elevator companies, when 
its provisions are obeyed. J. T. Probst- 
field, executive of the state warehouse 
department, told the members at the 
afternoon session, 

Mr. Probstfield presented a detailed 
analysis of the law, with official inter- 
pretations of the more important 
clauses dealing with co-operative mar- 
keting of crops. He also explained the 
manner in which members of wheat pool 
organizations can benefit by the act in 
profitable marketing of their holdings. 

Other speakers of the Wednesday 
session were O. P. B. Jacobson, chair- 
man of the Minnesota railroad and 
warehouse commission; G@. H. Tunell, 
chief Minneapolis grain inspector, who 
told of the difficulties in grading and 
classifying grains which attended the 
handling of the 1924 crop, and V. An- 
derson, assistant attorney general of 
Minnesota, who explained existing laws 
dealing with grain marketing and the 
operations of farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators. 

J. W. Shorthill, co-operative market- 
ing expert of Omaha, explained the or- 
ganization of the Grain Marketing Co. 
of Chicago and its contract with the 
five terminal elevator concerns whose 
properties and businesses it took over last 
July. Mr. Shorthill told the elevator 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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Terminal Markets 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
F. S. Lewis & Co. has been admitted to 
corporate membership on the Duluth Board 
of Trade. 


Charles T. Mears of the Itasca Elevator 
Co. and Ray Newell left during the week 
for winter resort points in Florida, where 
they will remain for a month. 

A lot of 42,000 bushels of durum was 
loaded out of the Itasca elevator here at 
the beginning of the week for shipment, 
all-rail, to the seaboard to complete an 


export order, on account of the Barnes- 
Ames Co. 

H. Fergens, Frank E. Pierce, ie) 
Erickson, E. M. Harris, W. W. Bradbury, 


A. R. Beck and M. M. McCabe represented 
the Duluth market at the eighteenth) an- 


nual convention of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers’ Association, held at Minneapolis 
during the last week. They were im- 


pressed with the optimistic feeling shown 
on all sides at the gathering regarding the 
trade outlook for the coming season. 

With the falling off in the movement 
from the country to the terminals lately it 
is thought that the elevators at Duluth 
and Superior will not experience any dif- 
ficulty in taking care of the receipts up till 
the opening of navigation. The elevator 
interests have, however, instructed the 
houses at points over Minnesota and North 
Dakota to carry grain in store in them as 
far as possible in order to eliminate the 
danger of serious congestion at the ter- 
minals here. 

More than 100,000 bushels of durum were 
loaded out of elevators here at the end of 
the week for shipment to Minneapolis mill- 
ers. As indicating the strong demand from 
millers for the best grades of durum, the 
basis on No. 1 amber was advanced to 
25c over May. The best grades of spot 
spring wheat are also in demand from 
millers, with the light receipts and the 
small stocks being carried in the elevators. 
The premium on No. 1 dark northern has 
been advanced to 40c over the Minneap- 
olis May price. 

Flour Trade Quiet. 


Flour trade has been quiet on this mar- 
ket lately, with jobbers doing little in the 
way of placing future orders. Prices were 
advanced 15 cents during the week. Quo- 
tations in carlots at mill follow: Family 
patents, jute, $9.35; bakers’ patents, jute, 
$9.10; first clears, $7; second clears, $5.50. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was closed all day on Monday, Feb. 


I. C. Lyman, associated with Kneisler 
Bros. at Milwaukee, is now enroute to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, where he will spend a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

A. BE. Anderson, manager of the Algona, 
Ta., branch of the W. M. Bell Co., visited 
the company’s headquarters at Milwaukee 
during the early part of last week. 

Receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the 
first five days of last week were 34 cars 
wheat, 125 corn, 73 oats, 133 barley, rye 
15 and miscellaneous 19; a total of 380 
cars for the period, as compared with 709 
ears the preceding week. 

The seed firm of Whitmore & Burg has 
recently commenced operations at Wausau, 
Wis., maintaining a warehouse in part of 
the old Mathie brewery and offices in C. S. 
Dernbach’s store. Members of the firm are 
Edward L. Whitmore and O. M. Burg, both 
experienced pedigreed seed growers. 

Prices stiffened slightly during the past 
week in the Milwaukee market and corn 
closed 1@3c higher for the first five days 
period, oats 1%c, spring wheat lc and 
durum 3c. Hard and soft winter wheat 
declined 1c, and the lower grades of rye 
and barley both le. Movement was small 
and trade moderately active. 

A farmer in Kenosha county, Wis.. 
plowed 19 acres of his land last week. He 
used a tractor and said that the going was 
easy due to the prolonged thaw of the past 
few weeks. It was probably the first time 


any plowing had been done in February in 
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that part of the state in more than a score 
of years. 

The Clintonville Mercantile Co., which 
operates an elevator and general store at 
Clintonville, Wis., recently held its annual 
meeting of stockholders. Reports showed 
that during the past year the company 
made a profit of $5,203.13, which was re- 
garded as highly satisfactory in view of 
the business depression of the period. 


Burglars broke into the Iderson grain ele- 
vator at New Holstein, Wis., recently and 
escaped with loot valued at $200, consist- 
ing of six large bags of clover seed. En- 
trance was gained by unlocking a pad- 
locked door. A neighbor reported having 
heard an automobile stop at the elevator 
between midnight and 1 a. m., but paid 
little attention to the disturbance as he 
felt that it was Mr. Iderson. 


FE. L. Patterson, secretary of the Re- 
ceivers’ Association of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, represented the 


Milwaukee market at the Minnesota Grain 
Dealers’ Association convention which was 
held last week at Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Patterson distributed the now familiar and 
much sought after Milwaukee souvenir 
thermometers. Frank Bell was the only 
other Milwaukee grain man who attended, 
although several representatives of Mil- 
waukee firms were present. 


Kurt Richardson of Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
William Schissler of Sheboygan, Wis.; 
George Duvall of Kewaunee, Wis.; Joseph 
Straub of Lomira, Wis.; Thomas and Ed- 
ward Carlson of Hartland, Wis.; David 
Rosenheimer of Kewaskum, Wis.; Clarence 
Moll of South Milwaukee; J. H. Johnson of 
Waterloo, Wis.; Robert H. Jones of Cam- 
bria, Wis.; C. A. Olson of De Pere, Wis.; 
D. W. McMillen of Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. 
H. and Jack Cochrane of Portage, Wis.; 
A. Port of Horicon, Wis.; S. C. Northrop 
of Watertown, Wis.; Joseph Klemish of 
Maribel, Wis.; Charles Mann of Mayville, 
Wis.; A. Leper of Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
and A. H. Mintzloff of Grafton, Wis., were 
included among visitors at the Milwaukee 
phanaey of Commerce during the past 
week. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


W. E. Savage, president of the Imperial 
Grain & Milling Co: and his wife and son 
Bill, Jr., are spending several weeks at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Dave Anderson of the National Milling 
Co. reports his first tarpon since arriving 
in Florida. Dave always takes this means 
of steadying his nerve for another season 
with the flour trade. 


Kent Keilholtz of Southworth & Co. is 
back after a six weeks’ cruise to the sun— 
ny climes. He brought back some of the 
sunshine in the form of tan though some 
of the boys won’t believe it. They think 
he has copped off Andy Gump’s recipe of 
walnut juice. 

Our apologies are due Bill Cummings of 
J. F. Zahm & Co. We neglected to record 
his excellent work at the piano during the 
annual membership dinner last month. Bill 
is always ready to tickle the ivories for 
anyone. anywhere and any time, and adds 
a darn good grin for full measure. Bill 
and Ben are the musical kids on the floor 
and with drummer Jaeger are really out of 
their sphere in the grain business. 

Grain in store at Toledo the week end- 
ing Feb. 14: Wheat, 1,655,488 bus., week 
ago 1,610,285 bus., year ago 1,466,102 bus. 


Domestic afloat today, 807,000 bus., and 
bonded afloat, 549,000 bus. Corn in store 
334,720 bus., week ago 300,134 bus., year 


ago 121,600 bus. Oats in store 672,621 bus., 
week ago 611,234 bus., year ago 271,618 
bus. Rye 87,848 bus., week ago 83,471 bus., 
year ago 29,640 bus. 

Country reports indicate that farmers 
are holding the balance of their wheat for 
the two-dollar mark again. Very little of 
the corn and oats of last year’s crop is in 
farm bins. The new wheat is coming along 
fine and should spring weather be favor-— 
able Ohio will have an excellent crop. 
Fiour trade is rather quiet since the mar- 
ket turned firm and buyers are only buy-— 
ing as their needs dictate. Millfeeds have 
suffered a severe decline and should be 
ready to respond to any fresh buying 
power. 

John C. Husted, president of C. A. King 
& Co., resigned on Feb. 17. Mr. Husted 
has been with the firm for twenty-seven 
years and is still one of the youngest mem— 
bers of the Exchange. He has actively di- 
rected the affairs of the company since the 
death of Frank I. King in 1921, and written 
the market letter which won Frank King 
the title of ‘Our Boy Solomon.’”’ It is un— 
derstood that the company will be man-— 
aged by Raymond P. Lipe and the per- 
sonnel of his own company, which is to be 
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dissolved on March 1. The present clerical 
force of C. A. King & Co. will remain with 
the firm. The future plans of Mr. Husted 
are not known at the present time, al-— 
though it is thought probable he will as- 
sociate himself with a firm in the line of 
business .with which he is familiar, 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Ohio met at the Boody House, Toledo, 
O., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 24 
and 25. An excellent program was ar— 
ranged and speakers of national promi- 
nence secured to talk to the managers. 
Gray Silver, president of the Grain Mar-— 
keting Co., Chicago; Charles Adkins, Con-— 
gressman-elect of Decatur, Ill.; J. F. Gus— 
tafson, president of the National and Min-— 
nesota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
tion, and E. G. McCullom, president of the 
Indiana Association, Were among those 
listed to speak. The Toledo Produce Ex-— 
change was host to the visitors and threw 
their offices open as well as entertained 
the delegates at a banquet Wednesday 
evening. D. Hurlbut, president of the 
Exchange, was toastmaster, and F._ O. 
Paddock, oldest active member of the Ex— 
change was the principal speaker at the 
banquet. Others who were heard were Phil 
Sayles, grain dealer of Columbus, O.; E. 
G. McConnell, Buffalo, and C. W. Palmer, 
Defiance, O. Del Lloyd of Waterville, O., 
presided at all the sessions. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending Feb. 20th 
included: L. G. Denton, Helena, Mo.; F. 
H. Maughmer, Savannah; Henry Groye, 
Plattsburgh, Mo.; W. C. Elliott, City; L. P. 
Grundy, Falls City, Nebr.; A. Magrath, 
Corning, Iowa; C. Patterson, Nodaway, 
Mo.; J. H. Ross, Bethany, Mo.; J. F. Brant, 
Robinson, Kans.; E. D. Davis, Easton, Mo.; 
J. B. Evarly, Coffey, Mo.; John Nolte, 
Baileyville, Kans.; Edw. Byergo, Barnard, 
Mo.; J. C.:McKee, Superior, Nebr.; Dr. J. 
J. Comer, Willis, Kans.; Oscar Thorson, 
Willis, Kans. 

Prices for all varieties of wheat have 
held practically steady during the week 
ending Feb. 20. Receipts have had a sharp 
falling off, the condition which has been 
reflected in the primary movement. Mill 
demand is improved for protein samples, 
and there is some elevator absorption, al- 
though the shipping demand is reported 
somewhat slow. At the close of this week 


No. 1 hard was quotable around $1.73@ 
1.75 for ordinary, and No. 1 red, $1.93@ 
1.96. The situation in corn has shown a 


great change, being at this time a complete 
reversal of conditions a week ago. The 
country movement has shrunk greatly and 
from the fairly generous supplies of earlier 
in the month, arrivals now are unequal to 
the demand; prices are about 7@8c higher 
for the week and the demand has been 
good at advances. Oats show a condition 
similar to corn. Arrivals are small, ask- 
ing prices often based on the immediate 
requirements and scarcity of supplies. No. 
3 white sold here Feb. 20 at 54c, or 3c over 
the preceding Saturday. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
Feb. 19 were 1,647,937 bushels of wheat. 


Washington’s birthday, a national holi- 
day, falling on Sunday, was observed on 
Monday, the day following, when all the 
exchanges, banks, etc., were closed all day. 


Receipts for the week ending Feb. 20 
were 59,365 barrels of flour, 1,454,199 bush- 
els wheat, 28,007 bus. of corn, 50,635 bus. 
of oats, 1,698 bus. of rye and 570 tons of 
feed. 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia held its 
seventh annual meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 18, in the Benjamin Franklin 
hotel, this city, when there were about 250 
members and their invited guests present. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was present and 
in addressing the meeting urged closer co- 
operation between millers’ interests and 
flour brokers. A. Mears, president of the 
Federated Clubs of America, also spoke. 


Notice has been given that at its stated 
meeting held Feb. 10, 1925, the Grain Com- 
mittee resolved that the charge for sam- 
pling bonded grain be 75c per 1,000 bushels, 
and in accordance with Rule III, Section 5, 
of the Grain Rules, the same will become 
effective 30 days from this date, on Thurs- 
day, March 12, 1925. 


William D. Edson, produce merchant and 
head of the firm of Edson Bros., one of 
the oldest and most prominent of its kind 
in Philadelphia, died on Wednesday, Feb. 
18, in the 64th year of his age. Death 
was caused by heart disease, with which 
he had suffered for more than a year past. 


We quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. 
jute sacks: Soft winter straight, western, 
$9.50@10; do, nearby, $9@9.75; hard winter 
straight, $9.60@10.10; do, short patent, 
$10.10@10.60; spring first clear, $9.25@9.50; 
do patent, $9.70@10.20; do short patent, 
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$10.45@10.70; faney spring and city mills 
patent family brands, $10.80@11.65. 

The flour market continues weak and 
unsettled owing to the sharp fluctuations 
in wheat and outside quotations are harder 
to obtain. The mills, however, are dis- 
posed to hold out for full prices rather 
than force business at the cost of conces- 


sions. Buyers for local trade are operat- 
ing cautiously and mostly for current 
wants. Export demand is slow and the 
market is more or less irregular. Receipts 
for the week ending Feb. 20 were 59,365 
barrels; export, 1,383,929 lbs. domestic, in® 
sacks. 


The following out of town visitors regis- 
tered at the Commercial Exchange during 
the week: M. Campbell, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; E. M. Mounts, Reading, Pa.; D. J. 
Kennedy, New York City; J. C. Stetser, 
Woodstown, N. J.; H. P. Bell, Denver, 
Colo.; Arthur F. Stone, Detroit, Mich.; J. 
L. Seiple, Chicago; W. F. Houserman, 
Swatara, Pa.; J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas 
City, Ark.; S. L. Smith, Salem, N. J.; De 
R. Jones, Penzance, England; R. W. Good- 
ell, Minneapolis; R. A. Luby, C. E. Mounts— 
and Samuel Lees, Williamsport, Pa.; W. 
B. Scott, Woodbury, N. J.; A. Kirby, Med- 
ford, N. J.: H. M. Meech, Redwing, Minn., 
and Thos. Rhoades. 


KANSAS CITY. 4 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


The annual convention of the Missouri 
Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held in the Coates House, Kansas City, 
Feb. 23 and 24. ; 


Bison, Kans., reports Hessian fly infes- 
tation of wheat fields ranging from four 
per cent in late sown to 90 per cent in sow= 
ings made Sept. 13. 


The Kansas City plant of the Corn Prod-_ 
ucts Refining Co. may not resume activity 
this spring or summer, according to ad-— 
vices received by the local managers. 


R. L. Thompson, former sales ee 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., and late ' 
an independent flour broker in Kansas City, 
died recently in Arizona, 


Nearly $750 has been subscribed by Kan-_ 
sas City grain men toward the purchase o! 
a bronze tablet to contain the names of all 
members of the Board of Trade who served 
in the world war. 


_ Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included F. D. Farr, Chicago; R. H. God- 
dard, St. Louis; Charles Geiger, St. Jo 

seph, Mo.; L. B. Grubb, Topeka, Kans.; B 

A. Duff, Nebraska City, Nebr.; L. O. Street, 
Woodward, Okla., and F. K.' Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. : 


Among the exhibitors at the local pure 
food show this week were the Ismert 
Hincke Milling Co., the Larrabee Flou 
Mills Corporation, the Rosedale Milling Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. and the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co. of St. Joseph. Exhibits 
were made by each of the large baking 
companies. The Kansas City Macaroni 
Importing Co. also had a booth. 


Orthwein—Haynes, Inc., has filed articles 
of incorporation to do business in Kansa 
City, dealing in grain and grain product 
The firm, incorporated for $30,000, is com— 
posed of Max R. Orthwein, George D. 
Haynes and Ralph H. Orthwein. . ; 


Against the Rail Merger, , 


In the proposed merger of the Frisco, 
Katy and Kansas City Southern railroads 
a new danger to Kansas City grain ship-_ 
ping interests is seen by local exporters 
and shippers. One who was prompt in 
voicing a protest was C. W. Lonsdale, for-— 
mer president of the Board of Trade, me 


present head of the Simonds-Shields-Lons 
dale Grain Co. 

“Such a combination,” said Mr. Lons-_ 
dale Saturday, “would eliminate compe: 
tition in railroad transportation southward 
and southeastward from Kansas City. It 
would mean that there would be no com- 
petitive rates. Accommodations would be — 
a secondary consideration. i 


charges. Competitive development of t 
Southwest territory would cease.” 


1923, 
tion scheme as it was outlined. The same 
roads were grouped, with the exception of — 
the Kansas City Southern. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


‘“? 
Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 472 car 
as compared with 577 a week ago and 859 
a year ago. Hard and dark wheat, which — 
comprised the bulk of offerings, as usual, — 
had a sharp recession at the outset, due to 
slow flour trade and light mill buying. 
However, as futures developed more 
strength and export sales increased, fy 
market gradually recovered and the close 
showed a net weekly advance of 1@3e, 
with No. 1 on a range of $1.74@1.92, No. 2 
at $1.74@1.92, No. 3 at $1.73@1.91 and No. — 
4 at $1.71@1.89. There were very heavy 
shipments to New Orleans by one large 
exporting house. The supply of soft whea' 

while not large, was in excess of the de- — 
mand and this variety ruled comparatively 
weak. Final quotations were 4e lower to 
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2c higher, as follows: No. 1, $1.89@1.96; 
No. 2, $1.89@1.96; No, 3, $1.88@1.91; No. 4, 
$1.76@1.82. Stocks of wheat in the eleva- 
tors decreased 700,000 bus. to 9,359,000, 
against 11,720,000 last year at the corre- 
sponding date. Among the good crop re- 
ports received from Kansas and other 
states there were a few indicating failure 
to germinate and injury from drouth. Feb- 
ruary has been warmer than common, with 
little rain or snow. Wheat is turning green 
everywhere. 

Corn.—Receipts, 402 cars, against 498 a 
week ago and 625 a year ago. The market 
opened and closed weak, but it displayed 
pronounced strength during mid-week. 
There were net gains of 24%@6c in prices, 
with mixed up most. Storage interests 
were the best buyers, but feeding orders 


showed some increase, attributed to 
strength in the hog market. There was 
not much shipping interest for either 


Texas or northern account. Closing prices 


were: No. 2 white, $1.16@1.17; No. 3, $1.13 
@1.14; No. 2 mixed, $1.14%@1.15; No. 3, 


$1.10@1.15; No. 2 yellow, $1.1642@1.17%; 
No. 3, $1.10%@1.14%. High moisture sam- 
ples continued to sell at big discounts un- 
der dry corn, but the basis relative to the 
May future was improved. Local stocks 
increased 618,000 bus. to 6,948,000, as com- 
pared with 1,655,000 last year. Kansas 
City’s territory westward and northward 
still has a liberal surplus to move. 


Oats.—Receipts, 63 cars, against 178 a 
week ago and 102 a year ago. Price move- 
ments were irregular, as in the case of 
corn, but mainly weak. White oats closed 
¥%@ic lower, with No. 2 at 52c and No. 3 
at 50%@5le. Offerings showed a_ sharp 
reduction, because the market had fallen 
out of line with Omaha prices. Some local 
and shipping demand was noted, but the 
buying was chiefly for account of elevator 
people. Favorable weather for sowing 
caused a better request for red seed oats, 
which sold as high as 58e for No. 2. Lo- 
cal stocks of oats increased 81,000 bus. to 
2,577,000 bus., against 1,000,000 a year ago. 


Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 113 cars, 
against 169 a week ago and 126 a year ago. 
Manufacturing demand was of the hand-to- 
mouth character and mostly for silo, but 
the market responded to corn. strength. 
Top prices were not maintained, but net 
gains of 6@7c in kafir and 8@1lc in milo 
were scored. The closing prices per cwt. 
were: No. 2 white kafir, $1.72@1.74; No. 3, 


'$1.70@1.71; No. 4, $1.65@1.67; No. 2 milo, 


of Bremen, Germany; H. C. 


$1.97@1.99; No. 3, $1.96@1.98; No. 4, $1.90@ 
1.98. Stocks increased 12,000 bus. to 336,- 
000, against 352,000 a year ago. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Hay Inspector C. R. Melcher of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce is confined 
to his home by illness. 


Total stocks of all grains in Baltimore 
elevators on Feb. 19 were somewhat over 
11,000,000 bushels and rye comprised 7,100,- 
000 bushels of this amount. 


The name of Frederick W. _ Senning, 
steamship agent, is posted on the official 
bulletin board of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce as an applicant for member- 
ship. 


The Swedish steamship ‘‘Olson” cleared 
from Baltimore last week with a full cargo 
of 50,335 barrels of flour for the Soviet 
Government of Russia, shipped by the Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada, under the personal supervision of 
J. George Oehrl, forwarding agent of this 
city. 


The C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co., 
Ine., proprietor of the Patapsco Flouring 
Mills, Ellicott City, Md., the oldest milling 
concern in Maryland, is liquidating its af- 
fairs, and the mill will be closed as soon 
as the stock on hand of flour, etc., is dis- 
posed of. Morris Shapiro is president of 
the company. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


merce last week were N. C. Lindau of Bed- 


ford, Mass.; T. T.. Perry of Charlestown, 
W. Va.; F. W. Edstrom of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. G. Russell of Malinta, O.; J. F. Menges 
of York, Pa.; Carl Kieling, grain, broker, 
Mergenthaler, 


_New York City. 


between that 


abolish all port differentials. 


Baltimore grain interests are naturally 
highly elated over the decision handed 
down Feb. 14 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington declaring this 
port to be entitled to differential freight 
rates on export and import traffic, both all 
rail and ex-lake, the reasonableness of 
which had been attacked by various com- 
mercial and civic bodies of Boston and 
other New England ports, naming Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Norfolk as unduly 
preferred by the class and commodity rates 
part of central territory 
known as the differential territory. This 
case represents the seventh direct and in- 
direct attack on Baltimore’s differential 


_made by New York and New England in- 


terests which, since 1877, have periodically 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to wipe out the existing relation- 
ship of port differentials. This latest de- 
cision, upholding Baltimore’s right to the 
differential, is expected to exert consider- 
able bearing and influence upon the bills 
recently introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Butler of Massachu- 
setts and in the House by Congressman 
Garber of Oklahoma, and_ designed to 
It is felt here 
that since the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the creature of Congress the 
latter is hardly likely to pass a bill dealing 
with a detail of freight rates which is in 
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direct conflict with a decision of this Com- 


mission. The rate on import and export 
traffic between Baltimore and _ central 
freight classification territory is 3 cents 


per 100 pounds lower than the correspond- 
ing rates between New York and Boston 
and the same freight classification terri- 
tory. Baltimore’s rate is also 1 cent per 
100 pounds lower than that of Philadel- 
phia. 


“RUDY’’—The Mascot of Superintendent 
J. A. Peterson, of the Western 
Maryland Railroad. 


No, this is not an automatie car unload- 
er, but a picture of “Rudy,” first aid to the 
grain samplers and grain inspectors sta- 
tioned at the Western Maryland Elevator, 
Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., and used 
to carry the numerous grain sample bags 
from the railroad yards to the elevator lab- 
oratory. The bags can be plainly seen 
hanging astride ‘‘Rudy’s’ back and al- 
though this donkey shows every evidence 
of being well fed, Manager J. A. Peterson 
of the Western Maryland Elevator vouches 
for the truth of the statement that ‘‘Rudy”’ 
has never devoured a single grain sample, 
having been trained early in the import- 
ance of “preserving identity.’’ His only 
fault is that he is whistle-shy. 

The general flour market is quiet, with 
the trade holding off until forced by urgent 
needs to make purchases. Under these 
circumstances there is no volume to the 
business passing. Prices unsettled. Quo- 
tations per 98-lb. cotton or jute sacks fol- 


low: Spring patent, $10@10.25; spring 
straight, $9.75@10; hard winter . patent, 
$9.50@9.75: hard winter straight, $9.25@ 
9.50; winter patent, $9.50@9.75: winter 
straight, $8.75@9; rye flour, medium to 
white, $7.50@9. 

MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 
Ed Adams, of the Miller Cereal Mill, of 
Omaha, Neb., was a visitor at the Mer- 
chants Exchange during the week. 


E. B. Daniel, of the local branch of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., is back from a visit to the home 
office. 


W. L. Robinson, credit man for the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
addressed the Memphis Retail Credit Men’s 
Association on Thursday. 


Hughie Hughes, associated with the A. 
L. Goetzman Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
mingling with his friends in the grain trade 
aharaday, stopping off while touring the 
south. 


Relative scarcity of white corn has 
caused it to go to a premium compared 
with other grades, and cash quotations at 
the week’s close were $1.26 for 3° white, 
while 3 mixed was $1.22 and 3 yellow $1.23. 
Oats have not been coming so freely and 
the oversupply is dwindling somewhat. 
Cash 3 white is quotable at 57144@58c, but 
buyers are taking only requirements. Cash 
3 white kafir is quoted at $1.80 and 3 yel- 
low milo at $1.95. 


The weather has been favorable for farm- 
ing operations during the past week, but 
progress has been confined largely to pre- 
liminary work. Plans are being made for 
increasing acreage to corn and other feed 
crops, but financial conditions are such that 
buying of supplies will be only as needed. 
The large stocks of grain and feed stuffs 
and the restricted demand causes a feel- 
ing of pessimism to pervade trading circles, 
but it is recognized that business must im- 
prove soon as there is so little stuff held. 


FORT WORTH. 


R. C, Ayres of the Ayres Milling & 
Grain Co., Plainview, will engage in the 
grain business here. 

The Gateway Grain Co. was chartered 
with small capital stock by John Davitte, 
R. C. Ayers and W. L. Goodwin. 


The C. M. Carter Grain Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by C. 
M. Carter, Leslie Jenisen and M. D. 
Johnston, Ft. Worth. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the C. M. Carter 
Grain Co. has been incorporated at Fort 
Worth. C. M. Carter, Leslie Jenisen and 
M. D. Johnston are interested. 


, The warehouses occupied by Smith Bros. 
Grain Co. and the Panther City Grain Co. 
were damaged by fire recently, the loss 
amounting to approximately $15,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wilford W. Phillips of this city has been 
elected secretary of the Hillsboro (Ore.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Seed loan money for eastern Oregon 
farmers is now available for distribution 
and application blanks are in the hands 
of depository banks. 


As a result of the Chamber of Commerce 
membership drive 221 applications were 
received and that organization now has 146 
more members than at any previous time 
in its history. 


Portland dealers in oats, through the 
Merchants’ Exchange, have declared their 
opposition to the proposed changes in the 
official grain standards of the United 
States for oats on the ground that the 
suggested changes would be cumbersome 
and detrimental to the fine variety of oats 
raised in the Pacific Northwest. 


There was a public hearing at the ex- 
change, presided over by B. W. Whitlock, 
who is in charge of United States grain 
supervision on the Pacific coast, and as- 
sisted by A. F. Nelson, United States su- 
pervisor for the Oregon district. 


It was the opinion of the grain dealers 
here that the changes would tend to open 
up the grades and permit the delivery of 
oats inferior to those allowed by the 
present standards. It was pointed out that 
western buyers realize the conditions east 
of the Rocky mountains are different and 
if the department accepts the proposed 
alterations and makes them a part of the 
standard grades, in fairness to the farm- 
ers and the trade in general in the Pacific 
Northwest recognition should be given by 
designating a class to cover oats grown in 
this section. 


It was recommended that oats should 
be designated by increased weights per 
bushel, on extra heavy oats 38 pounds and 
heavy oats 36 pounds; that the minimum of 
sound and cultivated oats be increased 2 
per cent on Nos. 1 and 2 grades, 3 per cent 
on No. 3, and 5 per cent on No. 4; that 
there should be a general lowering of heat 
damage, wild oats, foreign material and 
other colored oats, and that if a grade is 
allowed for western oats only natural oats 
should come under the classification. 


Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 
to Feb. 18 as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Bar. Flr. Crn. Ots. Hay 
BCP OA Soe gece 13,304 486 1,250 489 514 1,479 
1923-243 .cecie 19,929 169 1,930 367 550 1,405 

Tacoma— 

O24 Dota sesee chee 3,806 306 204 417 214 290 
TPR ey enc See 7,552 116 530 295 177 410 

Seattle— 

L924 = 25 reterestoes 6,306 289 1,808 587 398 1,208 
1923-24 See ee5 oe 8,360 225 2,262 703 373 844 

Astoria— 

O24 22650. cave crete [Oe on 15408 lee 34 
1923-245 awee 2,830 3 103 .4 11 23 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


F. B. Stubbs has returned from a busi- 
ness trip in the east. 


George Marble, well known Milwaukee 
grain man, was in Minneapolis Wednesday. 


George Catheart of Winnipeg called on 
the Minneapolis Exchange floor on Thurs— 
day. 


B. Loosemore of the Quinn—Shepherdson 
Co. is back after several weeks spent in 
Florida. 


Walter Foster of the Atwood-Larson Co. 
suffered a broken arm while cranking his 
car Wednesday morning. 


J. R. Morris of the International Milling 
Co. leaves this week for the Pacific Coast. 


He will stop over at Vancouver. 


Among the recent visitors in Philadel— 
phia were B. J. Loague, A. J. Oberg, Phil- 
ip Little, L. C. Groff and M. D. Smith. 


EB. J. Grimes of the Cargill Company has 
just returned from a trip through eastern 
markets, calling at New York and Balti- 
more. 


Benj. H. Woodworth of the Woodworth 
Elevator Co., of St. Paul, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Civic & Com— 
merce Association. 


Joseph Borden and Harry Flow, repre— 
senting the Fraser-Smith Co. at Granite 
Falls and .Windom, Minn., respectively, 
were in Minneapolis for the grain dealers’ 
convention this week. 


B. L. Simmons has been appointed man-— 
ager of the grain receiving department of 
the Quinn-Shepherdson Co. He was for— 
merly manager of the North Dakota State 
Mill & Elevator at Grand Forks, N. D. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here on the 17th to 19th, 
inclusive, at the West Hotel. At its con— 
clusion the Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Association tendered the visit— 
ing delegates, who numbered some 500, a 
banquet at Donaldson’s Tea Rooms. 


Herman Wernli, well known Minneapolis 
grain man, has severed his connection with 
the Grain Marketing Company and has or— 
ganized the H. A. Wernli & -Co. Mr. 
Wernli is president of the new corporation, 
which was organized under the laws of the 
state of Minnesota. Their business will be 
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principally futures trading and export of 
barley and durum wheat. Their headquar— 
ters are at 56 Chamber of Commerce, Min— 
neapolis, and they are now arranging for 
eastern offices. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Continued light receipts still fea— 
ture the local cash wheat market. Advices 
from the country do not hold out much of 
any hope for immediate improvement, and 
besides this, it will not be long now until 
the country roads begin to break up and 
deliveries from first hands will be still fur— 
ther reduced. Good milling wheat was in 
good demand throughout the week, but ele— 
vator quality was rather inclined to be 
slow sale. Today there were only 87 cars 
on the tables and mill buyers were anxious 
for protein content of 12% or better, but 
had no use for the low protein content, 
On Thursday there was reported an inquiry 
from Baltimore for a round lot of No, 1 
northern spring at a figure which was 
within 1 cent of being workable. This 
sounds encouraging and may mean the 
start of some real export business out of 
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Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know ynur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


Local elevator stocks show 


this terminal. 
an estimated decrease of 125,000 bushels 
for the week. Offerings of durum continue 
light, even much more so than the spring 
wheat, and demand is good. Reported that 
a large lot was worked for export by a 
local house during the past few days. Pre- 
miums for No. 1 hard spring were 2 cents 
higher on the top of the range since Mon- 


day. Today’s closing showed: No. 1 hard 
spring, 1@48c over the May; No. 1 dark 
northern, lc under to 41le over; No. 1 
northern, 3c under to 35¢c over. No. 1 am-— 


5e under to 24c over 
1 durum at 8c under 


ber durum quoted at 
Duluth May and No. 
to 18¢ over. 

Corn—A perusal of the market during 
the past week shows that there was a 
steady betterment in the request for lower 
grade corn. Receivers seem surprised at 


the continued good run and say that their 
country connections report the corn as 
shelling much easier than it did some time 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


ago. 


{ Possibly the cold snap we had some 
time ago took out enough of the moisture 


to help matters in this respect. Stocks 
show an estimated increase of 10,000 bush— 
els since last Saturday. Today’s closing 
figures were as follows: No. 3 yellow, 8@ 
14c under Chicago May; mixed, 16@20ec un— 
der; No. 4 yellow, 24@27c under; mixed, 
24@27ce under; No. 5 yellow, 22@27c under; 
mixed, 27@29e under; No, 6 yellow, 30@32c 
under, and mixed, 33@38ec under. 


Oats—Offerings of oats were rather mod— 
erate and with a good shipping demand 
the market was firm to. strong right 
through the week. This shipping demand 
came from various sections of the country, 
some being worked into western territory 
as well. Today’s closing figures showed: 
No. 3 white, 1@1%c under May and No. 4 
white, 2@3%e under. Local stocks show 
estimated decrease of 85,000 bushels since 
last Saturday. 


WINNIPEG. 
George H. Meacham, Correspondent. 


Trading during the week has been large- 
ly professional in character. There has 
been good buying at times by export in- 
terests and the millers, while the selling 
has been mostly in the way of spreading 
operations, Saturday’s evening up trade 
left the market little changed. The close 
was strong on short covering. 

Little is heard of the wheat pool these 
days, but rumor is current that a pay- 
ment on account will be made in the mid-— 
dle of March, and the amount 40 cents a 
bushel. If this is the case, a large sum in 
hard cash will go into the hands of west— 
ern farmers and general business should 
benefit. 

The statistical position of wheat is con- 
vincingly strong. There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is left in farm—- 
ers’ hands to market. The Sanford—Evans 


~statistical service puts the quantity as low 


as 7,000,000 bushels, while one of those 
prominent in the Alberta pool estimates 
that double that quantity is available. Re- 
ceipts from day to day are light com- 
pared with the average at this time and 
are steadily decreasing. 

Some of the big men in the export trade 
returned during the week from _ businéss 
trips to the east and generally their views 
are moderately bullish as regards’ the 
prices that will be paid for the balance of 
the old crop. There is, however, consider- 
able difference of opinion. Holders appear 
confident, and though there is no lack of 
inquiry for wheat for the opening of nav— 
igation, very few contracts have been 
made. Those who have the wheat look for 
a premium. 

There is much talk of increased wheat 
acreage in the Canadian west this year. 
This however is problematical, as very lit— 
tle fall plowing was accomplished. With 
an early spring and by stubbling in a lot 
of wheat an increase might be possible. 
With a late spring the percentage of stub-— 
ble sown wheat would be very large and 
the corresponding disappointment in yields 
large also. 

One effect of the high prices will un- 
doubtedly be a lot of bad farming. 'The 
ground gained in improved methods dur- 
ing the last two years will all be lost 
and the reaction will come in the blaming 
of the seasons for poor crops and the grain 
trade for falling prices. The farmers’ 
friends who have been silent during the 
six months’ bull market must by this time 
be impatient to take up their task of say— 
ing the country. 


Coarse grains have been weak and slop- 
py during the week. There is a very in- 
different demand for oats and the large 
visible stocks keep buyers cautious. Bar- 
ley demand has fallen off temporarily. 
Flax is quiet, but the narrowing of the 
spread between the cash price and the 
May indicates a somewhat better consump-— 
tive demand. Many predict a bull market 
for flax in the near future. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


California has been favored with copious 
rains the past week and the farmers are 
all feeling somewhat optimistic and are 
expecting a good crop. 

Arthur Jones, flour salesman of the Sun- 
set Milling & Grain Co., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Los 
Angeles office of the Washburn—Crosby Co. 

Miss Gertrude Rew, of Smith & Scott, 
Inc., left this week on a vacation, touring 
the East. Miss Rew will visit Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City while in the 
East. 

Miss G. 
has been 


Pettis of the Atlas Milling Co. 
confined to her home the past 
week with a very severe case of pneu-— 
monia. From late reports her condition 
is very good and we hope to see her in the 
near future back on the job. 


The rains have fallen all around Kings 
County and the northern part of the coun— 
ty is in excelleat condition, remarked Jas. 
Vandiveer, while visiting friends at the 
stock yards, but the southern portion of 
the county has been “out of luck’ until 
the past week. Feed is only fair, he says. 

Henry L. Goemann, of Mansfield, O., and 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, was 
a visitor on the floor of the Exchange one 
day last week. Mr. Goemann is spending 
the winter at Pasadena and expects to re—- 
main in southern California until about the 
15th of March before returning home. 


Cotton planting in Tulare County this 
year will total around 2,000 acres. it is 
believed. Among the first areas to be 
planted are 200 acres on the W. J. Ful 
gham ranch, who has leased the ground to 
experienced cotton growers. They are an- 
ticipating a yield of at least two bales 
to the acre. 

The market conditions at this terminal 
are very unsatisfactory, affected largely 
by the radical changes on the eastern mar— 
kets. There is a great uncertainty among 
the dealers in placing orders for eastern 
shipments. While the arrivals have been 
fairly good, it is predicted that there will 
be a falling off until a more settled condi- 
tion exists in the middle west. There has 
been considerable decline in nearly all the 
grain commodities and No. 3 corn is being 
quoted at $2.44 per hundred. No. 2 yellow 
milo is offered at $2.40 with no bids and 
at present is a very slow seller. No. 2 
bulk kafir today was quoted at $2.11 bid 
and $2.17% asked. 45-pound barley is 
being offered at $2.35 for spot, while April 
barley is quoted today at $2.07%. Utah- 


> 


February 25, 1925. 


Idaho millrun, $40 per ton; Kansas bran, 
$34; alfalfa meal, medium ground and of 
good green color, is selling at $34. Mo- 
lasses, mixed, $31. Cottonseed meal re- 
mains steady at $47, while rolled barley 
has declined $2 per ton and is selling at 
$54. Beet pulp, dried, $40.65. 


SIOUX CITY. 


Word comes from over the line in South 
Dakota that grain thieves are busy in that 
section. 


Evidence proffered by the South Dakota 
railroad commission was submitted Friday 
afternoon. Direct presentation of evidence 
by the plaintiffs in the case was completed 
Friday afternoon and the railroads opened 
their case on Saturday. 


Presentation of the Kansas-City evidence 
by H. Scott, traffic manager of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, at the grain rate 
hearing before Examiner H. J. Markley of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
completed Friday morning. 


Iowa again comes to the front, this time 
through the invention of a combined corn 
picker and husker. The machine may be 
attached to any tractor and two men can 
operate it. The inventors are the Mackey 
Bros. of Odebolt, J. V. Barnard and Dr. T. 
J. Andre of Schaller. 


Dan Kelly of the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission made a talk to the Columbia 
Club last Thursday on the subject of this 
city’s freight rates and he said a great 
many Dakota shippers would send their 
grain here if freight rates were made rea- 
sonable. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Oats receipts and offerings were too 
light to make a market, there being only 
two cars and no sales reported. 

Cattle prices were unchanged with the 
week's 
selling at $13.25 down. Receipts were mod— 
erate. » 


Hog prices at-the local yards were quot- 
ed 10@15c higher with a top of $11.45 paid 
for choice heavy hogs. This is the highest 
price paid for several months at the local 
yards, which covered two loads weighin 
306 pounds average. Light hogs, $10.25 
11.15; mediums, .$11.20@11.35; heavies, 
$11.25@11.45; packers, $10@10.35. 


Cash corn at Peoria somewhat draggy 
and irregular the past week. Receipts have 
been only moderate, the most of which 
were from the northwest territory. With 
36 cars prices were quoted le lower to 
le higher. There was a fair demand to the 
extent of the limited offerings. Very lit- 
tle Illinois corn is finding its way to Peoria 
at the present time. No. 4 yellow, $1.14%; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.11@1.18; No. 6 mixed, 
$1.08; No. 4 mixed, $1.12@1.14%. 

The new livestock yards at Springfield, 
Ill., are expected to open about the first 
of March, according to Ross Strain, mem-— 
ber of Strain-—Canterbury Co., who have 
been in the live stock commission business 
at Peoria for the past 21 years. and will 
also conduct a commission office at Spring- 
field in addition to their Peoria business. 
Mr. Strain, who was instrumental in the 
building of the new yards, states that the 
business outlook for the new yards is very 
bright and order buyers and packing house 
representatives will be permanently lo=— 
eated there. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


ft 

W. D. Hopkins of the Mutual Commis- 

sion Co, visited friends at Milan, Ind., over 
the holiday. 

Charles S. Custer of the Currus Grain 

Co. spent Washington’s birthday at his 

former home, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


: 


market iwith grade veal calves. 


Charles F. Rice, 76 years old, long iden- | 


tified with the local live stock and retail 
feed business, died at his home, Norwood, 
Ohio, Sunday, Feb. 15. Mr. Rice had man 
friends in the grain trade who mourn 


e 
loss. , j 


The oats market was fractionally higher 
on light receipts and option strength, and 


the demand limited for ordinary feeding 


grain, but urgent for heavy weight white, 
suitable for seed, for which premiums of 2¢ 


per bushel were easily obtainable. =? 


The pronounced falling off in the receip 
of corn gave the market independe 
strength and prices ruled from 5@6c high- 
er than a week ago. The demand, thoug' 
was slow, and excepting an occasional ea 


of white and yellow to mills, there was lit- 


tle buying for outside account. Industries 
were practically out of the market an 
track congestion restricted the demand to 
some extent from elevators. @ 


Wheat was firm and higher during the 
past week, but relatively much lower than 
competing markets, which accounted for 
the very moderate receipts of 40 cars. T 
demand was slow for spot offerings am 
from mills, but some business developed 


for shipment to terminal markets, prin- 
® 


WANTED 


Winter Wheat Screenings 
Off Grade Grain 


(Send large samples) 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 


Cincinnati, - - 


Ohio 


February 25, 1925. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
PURCHASES 
TO ARRIVE 


cipally to St. Louis, where it was re- 
ported an acute scarcity existed. At the 
close of the week No. 1 red sold at $1.94 
and No. 2, $1.93 per bushel. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Morwood Clark, Correspondent. 


Grain stocks are piling up here and 
amount to 3,876,012 bus. against 1,210,- 
966 same time last year. 


The Harbor Commissioners have given 
public notice that they intend to take 
action under the section dealing with 
screenings of their by-law No. 135 and 
dispose of any or all screenings which 
may have been in storage for more than 
45 days. 


J. E, Hall, head of the grain section 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, says that 
the establishment of a cash grain mar- 
ket here is nearing actuality. A meet- 
ing of the council of the Exchange will 
shortly be held and with the advent of 
a few more representatives of Winnipeg 
houses it is hoped that something tangi- 
ble will accrue. 


Two new elevators are assured for 
Vancouver this year. Sites have been 
purchased on the south shore from pri- 
vate owners, just outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Harbor Board Commission- 
ers. British capital is behind both ven- 
tures. Each elevator will be of approx- 
imately 1,500,000 bus. capacity; one is 
for a firm of Glasgow wheat importers, 
while the other will be under the con- 
trol of a Liverpool firm. Architects are 
in the city preparing the plans and the 
ae is expected to start in April or 

ay. 


The McMillan Grain Company of Win- 
nipeg has opened local ofticés in the 
Exchange building. This is the second 
large firm to engage quarters within the 
last few days in Vancouver. Messrs. 
Stevens & Co., also with head offices in 
Winnipeg, having previously entered 
into possession of another suite of 
This firm 
in Regina and 
D. N. Stevens expresses him- 
self as well pleased with the develop- 
ment going on here and expects to be 
able to make definite announcements in 
2onnection with the Vancouver grain 
market. He stated that a number of 
other large Winnipeg grain firms are 
‘aking an active interest in this port 
ind thinks that several of them will 
shortly open branch offices here. 


After an extended period of idleness 
he elevator previously known as Wood- 
ivard’s will be operated by the Harbor 
commissioners from now on, because 
he British and Oriental Grain Co. have 
Hleclined to accept the lease as proposed 
»y the commissioners. While the eleva- 
(or itself has been capable of accepting 
\srain for months the provision of a 
‘narine jetty for berthing ships was a 
‘bone of contention” between the par- 
fies ever since Woodward’s discovered 
‘hat such had not been provided for in 
yhe plan of affairs. This has now been 
|onstructed by the commissioners. and 
jhe building will in future be known 
\.s No. 3 Government Elevator. It is only 
| small frame building with 150,000 bus. 
japacity and at present has 120,000 bus. 
1a store. 


» Screenings touched $25 per ton here 
|S compared with $7 at Fort William. 
Prairie farmers using the Vancouver 
joute to the world’s grain markets re- 
jeive about $80 a car more for their 
|vrain than they do by sending it via 
jhne lakes. On top of the bigger price 
jor screenings is the 4c premium over 
Winnipeg wheat, which has been set as 
|ancouver’s standard, so that in actual 
‘ash the farmer favoring this port has 
| considerable advantage provided al- 
jays that his railway haul is not too 
freat. Taking 1,500 bus. as the average 
jar load, with a 10 per cent dockage 

lbs. of screenings 


jlis means 9,000 
forth $112.50 while the same quantity 
t Fort William would be worth only 
31.50. About 600 tons of grain screen- 
gs are being shipped from Vancouver 
\very week to Messrs. Fry & Company 
}: Seattle. 


}The high ocean rates out of Van— 
»yaver have stultified any benefit which 
fight be derived from the slight reduc- 
on in the rail rates and the announce- 
‘ent that the Canadian Government was 
-gotiating a subsidy for certain At- 
}ntic shipping firms and that such sub- 
\dy was also to apply to the govern- 
ent’s own ships, threw quite a scare 
|}to the grain shipners via this port. 
owever, a cable has just been received 
jom Ottawa that certain private ship- 
jng firms doing business out of Van- 
uver and the Canadian government 
yereantile marine boats sailing from 
‘re will be granted subsidies all the 
jay from 12 to 30 per cent. Now on the 
ce of this there would appear the no- 
2 effort of the government to compel 
e “wicked shipping combine” to reduce 
eir rates; but such is not the case. 
ie real reason why the government is 
King a‘hand in .the game is because 
lile the shins of the shipping combine 
© Securing full cargoes the Canadian 
vyernment mercantile marine boats 
sil away with plenty of space available, 


Yon RUMP GRAIN 
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Huge deficits appear each year in the 
balance sheet of the government’s mer- 
cantile marine accounts and as the ship- 
ping combine are likely to sweep the 
government’s boats off the routes, hence 
the necessity to take a “crack”? at the 
shipping combine, from which the man- 
agers of the government owned ships 
withdrew their moral supnort; there was 
a tacit agreement to charge the same 
rates as the shipping combine—and now 


the fight is on. In any case, the Ca- 
nadian taxpayer will have to foot the 
bill, “subsidy” or “deficit”; but let us 
hope that the members of the grain 
trade will benefit by this “storm in a 
teacup.” 

ST. LOUIS. 


W._F. Lehman was a visitor on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week. 


Two cargoes of approximately 500,000 
bushels of wheat for export via the gulf 
were reported from this city last week. 


The membership of George H. Capen, of 
George D. Capen & Co., in the Merchants 
Exchange has been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 


A meeting of millers and grain dealers 
was held in St. Louis last week to consider 


the proposed general readjustment of 
freight rates in southeastern territory. 
Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. B’ley. 


Today.1,561,248 1,653,435 319,552 17,015 11,338 


Y’st’y 1,609,161 1,664,011 351,362 17,015 10,854 
1924 ..1,171,575 1,038,941 322,533 17,506 --1,990 
Principal Feb. 23, 
Grades— 1924, 
No. 1 Red Wheat 127,784 
No. 2 Red Wheat .. 406,959 
INO PEL Eads pte ae nee 130,169 
Nom 2 Hardee ore eee 264,177 
Nome Corn tat eee ee 106,497 
No} 2) Whites. = 334.4 6. 67,066 
No: 24 Yellow. are. meee 63,920 
INO: 2) (Oats sane denne 4,856 
Nov 2. White: Sao eres 157,344 
Nor? Wihitennt ean eee 77,090 
INO). 20 Ry Gewese st.cacree ee 11,385 
Receipts and Shipments 
Week Since Same 
Feb; 21; , Jan. 1, time 
1925, 1925 1924. 
Mlours: pris meer 110,130 984,440 928,010 
Wheat, bu. 1,032,980 5,569,410 3,108,530 
Corn, bu. 270,440 2,186,330 5,884,480 
Oats; bt! waeeee 479,200 5,294,560 4,853,240 
RY6: » BU ee eee 980 36,680 32,730 
Barley, bu. 4,430 38,140 53,380 
Millfeed ....... 360 


Mixed feeds ... 


Hay, tons ices 1,165 10,390 9,990 
Shipments— 
Flour, bris. .... 102,620 857,640 800,120 
Wheat, bu. - 581,320 5,868,049 3,757,953 
Corns bus oan 329,000 4,410,000 9,065,000 
Oats; hs sca 378,000 6,180,000 5,594,000 
Rye; bu. .ncteceee eee 7,800 37,700 
Barley, bu. 26,800 201,600 158,400 
Milifeed) ince 16,980 222,210 80,450 


Mixed feeds ... 2,250 
Hay; locales anes 1,032 
Hay, through .. 1,36 


98,73 156,460 
16,488 
13,440 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 

J. L. Robison has succeeded O. D. 
Foose as agent at Newkirk for the Ar- 
kansas City Milling Co., the latter be- 
ing transferred to Arkansas Citys Mr. 
Robison has been representative in New- 
kirk of the Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 

E. V. Mashburn, manager of the grain 
department of the Shawnee Milling Co., 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of training of the Pottawotamie County 
Council of Boy Scouts. 

Work of constructing bins that will 
increase storage over 200,000 bus. has 
been started by the Acme Milling Co. 


This will make the total storage be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 bus. The 
Eagle Milling Co. at Edmond also has 


storage under construction that will in- 
crease the capacity 125,000 bus. 


Among applications received recently 
by the State Board of Agriculture for 
permits to sell milled feeds in Oklahoma 
were the Edgar Morgan Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; the Finch Products Co., Kansas 
City, and the Stewart Milling & Grain 
Co., Durant; the Baxter Mill & Elevator 
Co., Vinita; C. D. Campbell, Cyril; Pyles 
& Miller, Pauls Valley, and the B. & M. 
Grain Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ok- 
lahoma Legislature by Representatives 
Boyer and Miller of Tulsa forbidding the 
operation of bucket shops, providing for 
the licensing of brokers in stocks, bonds, 
other securities and farm vroducts fea- 
tures, and creating the office of super- 
visor of brokers. It provides for strict 
and detailed examination of applicants 
for brokerage permits and for operation 
of foreign brokers under State supervi- 
sion and with the sunervisor of brokers 
as their attorney in fact. The supervi- 
sor would conduct examinations of ap- 
plicants and issue permits and permit 
the use of wire and radio reports only 
on approval of the State Banking De- 
partment. Permits would be for one 
year and would bear the words “Under 
State Supervision.”” A nermit fee of $100 
is fixed and the filing fee of each man- 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser “dubbed” us, 
we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


ay ‘*‘We Ship What We Sell” 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
‘“We Ship What We Sell’’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 
MiILt OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


ager, agent or solicitor would be $50. A 
xross production tax of 10 per cent on 
the business is provided. Four subdivi- 
sions of brokerage are made: stocks, 
bonds and securities, grain and provi- 
sion futures, cotton future and coffee 
and sugar futures, each division being 
assessed $600 a year as an operating 
fee. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 
During the past week, the following gen- 


tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: R. G. Cargill of Min- 
neapolis; Sidney T. Smith and Harold 


Smith, both of Winnipeg; S. J. Mulqueen 


and T. K. Morrow, both of Toronto: M. 
Mennel of Toledo; E. M. Walsh, W. Hiss 
and T. J. Bolger, all of Chicago; and 


W. A. Rowell of Boston. 


It is interesting to note that the Steamer 
Wynburn sailed from New York to Novor- 
rossisk, Russia, with 85,000 sacks of flour, 
and the Steamer Benrose sailed from 
Philadelphia for Odessa with 93,000 sacks 
of flour this week. The Steamer Olson 
cleared from Baltimore with 70,000 sacks 
of flour for Novorrossisk. This is a total 
of 248,000 sacks of flour in one week (near- 
ly a million bushels of wheat). 


Export business in wheat during the 
week was not especially brisk, but there 
was a scattered business in Manitobas, 
Durums and some American Winter and 
Spring wheat which in the aggregate 
amounted to about three to four million 
bushels in all positions. 


Flour Situation. 

Decidedly narrow price movements oc- 
curred in the flour market this week and 
accompanying this were small trade opera- 
tions for local account, While prices were 
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L Elevator By-Products 
| WARREN F. STARKEY 
= Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 


Salle, 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
SEES SEES SELES TET 


steady, there were reports of resale epera- 
tions at from fifty cents to one dollur be- 


low mill prices. 
The feature was in the export trade, 
especially to Russia. Buying by these in- 


terests was not only in Canadian markets 
but also in Germany and in the Argentine 
as well. 


Spring ratents were quoted at $9.25@ 
9.50; Soft Winter Straights, $9.10@9.50, 
and Hard Winter Straights. $9@9.25 per 
196 lbs. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 

N. O. Pedrick, general manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., has returned 
from a business visit to New York and 
Washington. 

W. B. Goltra of St. Louis is spending 
several days in‘New Orleans this week 


looking after the local end of the Goltra 
Barge Line. 


Stocks in elevator as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,369,000 bushels; corn, 474,000 
bushels; oats, 257,000 bushels: rye, 36,000 
bushels. Cars on track: Wheat, 35; 
corn, 4. 

Oscar Cook of the Wyandotte Elevator 


Company, Kansas City accompanied by 
Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Gus Stewart, are 
visitors to New Orleans for the Mard: 
Gras festivities. 

Standard blackstrap molasses is firm 
at 138c per gallon f.o.b. tank cars New 
Orleans; light blackstrap is quoted at 
1l4c. 

J. W. Mooney, general agent of the 
Mississippi Warrior Service, has issued 


a notice calling attention to the resump- 
tion of the regular schedule on towns 
operating from St. Louis and Cairo. 
Tows will depart from St. Louis the 4th, 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211- 


CHIC 


219 S. LA SALLE ST. 
AGO 


TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 

L. F. GATES 

H. H. LOBDEL 

G. E. BOOTH 

H. J. ROGERS 

E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
SO Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CORrws 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, II. 


10th, 16th, 22nd and 28th of each month 
ind from Cairo on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 
24th and 380th. Ice conditions are now 
such that there is no interruption of 
service. Weekly sailings of self-pro- 
pelled express barges are maintained, 
departing from St. Louis each Friday 
evening, arriving in New Orleans within 
five days. 
CHICAGO. 

F. D. Farr was a visitor on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. 


Ed Badenoch 
those recently 
served vacation. 


and Earl Combs 
mentioned 


are among 
enjoying a de- 


E. 


NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


W. 


N. 
manager of the 
of Lamson Bros. 


Pharr of Memphis has been made 
cotton futures department 


& Co. 


Cc. S. Coup of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Milling Co. of Toledo was a recent bus— 
iness visitor in the city. 


G. B. Wood, sales manager of the New- 
ton Mill & Elevator Co. of Newton, Kans., 
was a Chicago visitor last week. 

James Norris of the Norris Grain Co., 
who for a number of weeks was in charge 
of that company’s New York office because 
of the illness of their eastern representa— 
tive, Walter Trappe, has returned to the 
city. 

Robert J. Henderson, who has been in 
the employ of the Board of Trade for more 
than 32 years, has been appointed by the 
directors to the post of chief of the special 
Board of Trade police, filling the vacancy 
made by the death of W. J. (Butch) 
Dwyer. 

Sam. L. Rice, of Metamora, Ohio, 
ident of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
tio, and F. Fauble of Swanton, 
in Chicago last week and visited 
fices of the ‘Price 
porter.”’ 

Among the Chicago grain and grain com— 


pres- 
Associa— 
Ohio, were 
the of- 
Current-—Grain Re- 


mission men who were in New York last 
week were Frank Alstrin of Stein, Alstrin 
& Co., F. E. Cunningham of Harris, Win 
throp & Co., A. R. Frank of E. Lowitz & 
Co., and W. J. Farrell of Jackson Bros. & 
Co. 


TRADE OPINION. 


American exports of wheat are still far 


from our exportable surplus of approixi- 
mately 250,000,000 bushels and foreigners 
continue to buy with an unusual degree of 
discrimination. The market for corn has 
been relatively weaker than wheat, in 
spite of the fact that primary receipts are 


materially smaller than they were last year 


at this time.—Bartlett, Frazier & Co. 

If we were to export 120,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from Jan. 1 to July 1 it would 
cut our carryover to an amount below 50,— 
000,000 bushels and would probably justify 
$2 wheat. But clearances since Jan. 1 do 
not suggest exports at any such rate. In 
fact do not suggest any more than normal 
exports, which would run about 60,000,000 
bushels for six months, and unless in- 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


JACKSONVILLE BELLE 


AIR HEIGHTS 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MIAMI DANVILLE SOUTH BEND 
MIAMI BEACH LYNCHBURG FORT WAYNE 
ST. PETERSBURG PHILADELPHIA MUNCIE 
TAMPA TOLEDO EVANSVILLE 
ORLANDO LIMA 8ST, PAUL 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Commodities Cheerfully Supplied 


GRAIN 


(BADE! 


pRovisions| © 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. |, , (COTTON 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


creased above that figure we shall not re— 
duce our carryover aS compared with last 
year.—Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Statistics issued by close observers in- 
dicate that supplies of wheat will be am— 
ple until the new crop, but a very close 
adjustment is possible, dependent upon the 
requirements from the other side. Figur-— 
ing on a U. S. carryover of 50,000,000 bush— 
els, there should still be around 50,000,000 
bushels in excess of the world’s require— 
ments on the 31st of July.—J. J. Badenoch 
Co. 

Foreign crop news, 
Russia and Poland, is bullish. The com— 
ing month there will be the usual crop 
alarms and at current discounts under the 
May, July and September do not look 
high, especially with no positive assurance 
that foreign crops will be good.—Logan & 
Bryan. 

The all-important wheat factor is, how 
fast Europe will take the load on this side 
and how much will be left for a carryover. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

A feature of the domestic statistical sit- 
uation is the rather sharp falling off in 
primary receipts of wheat during the past 
week. The visible corn increased 1,548,000 
bushels last week, compared with an in-— 
crease of 1,676,000 bushels a year ago. The 
visible normally increases rapidly in Feb- 
ruary and reaches its maximum in April. 
The visible supply of oats, 75,000,000 bush— 
els, is the largest on record, and the rela— 
tively light consumption, in comparison 
with the supply, is a heavy load on the 
market.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 


especially from 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


Feb. 21, Feb: 14, Feb. 23, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls 1,250 945 1,765 
Pork; -lbs..tt24 237,500 179,550 335,350 
Meat, lbs......12,568,000 17,060,000 19,741,000 
Total meat . -12,805,500 17,239,550 20,076.350 
1 fo Cees tc 10.928,000 21,263,000 16,077,000 
Total products. 23,733,500 38,502,550 36,153,350 


—- 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 
The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Feb. 21, Feb.14, Feb. 23, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat. ....ens 13,043,000 14,238,000 18,898,000 
OBts! «cs schpaeere 1,161,000 1,214, 000 1,939,000 
Biya. its teeeen 1,135,000 1,229,000 2,094,000 
Barley ? lsck cs 1,296,000 1,407,000 230,000 
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Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
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CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to Feb. 21 
(final 000 omitted): 


Feb.21, Feb.23, Feb.21, Feb.23, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CRICALON acces bs 1,346 4,063 36,955 41,917 
SiouxCity. 77s 63 304 2,484 4,393 
Milwaukee ape BAG 947 2,989 7,488 
Minneapolis 770 666 7,881 9,907 
WOUWTUTE YS fess onetats 15 480 49 3,439 
Stliouis:.. acces 318: 24,008: 8,932 15,188 
EOLE CO i ers.s svete 57 252 1,604 1,839 
Wiehita ¢ ..<. ss. 87 Abe 15548 ss.cicchem 
TO GELOMCM. <\e%s.2 cae 2 101 178 1,274 
Kansas City... 612 707 11,383 10,456 
PEOTIAL sc s\+.s ean 373 464 8,007 7,459 
Omaha,” «. vem 176. 1,113 5,997 12,782 
Indianapolis ... 228 584 8,093 7,299 
St. Joseph... ss, 120 266 3,837 3,424 
SOU isis coreetes 4,279 11,018 99,937 126,865 
Shipments ..... 3,024 4,897 42,082 66,202 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Feb. 7, 1925 (000 omitted): 


July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 


Articles Feb.14, Feb.16, Feb.14, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
SA TIGY. | sos esa oer ee 213 419 17,853 
To Unit: Kingdonmicu see 419 8,126 
Other Europe..... DEB Nc eiste jet oe 8,897 
Other: countriesine sce ee ee ee 831 
COM Oca... beeen 122 527 4,726 
OStS. SoiGR:. 6 a ee 59 2 4,307 
TR VG fed sets «sd ee eee 357 11 28,988 
"Wihteait-"air« . Sc teen *1,314 277 155,456 
ey Ttaly . At. aaa 658 45 17,789 
United Kingdom.. 304 S$ $3,16m 
Other Europe..... 167 84 48,610 
Canada, «ss sits ake lent eres 48,481 
Other countries. . 185 140 7,425 
Tatal+U.. Siscdaeke 2,065 1,236 211,330 
Canadian in transit 
ethan g Geek.” 565 79 8,065 
Onis ch. see eee 147 97 8,206 
RVG. 2k - +. o nTeG 41 2,501 
IWIHEEE | \s .s/<0utnetne 1,102 1,909 34,571 
Total Canadian... 1,814 2,126 53,348 
*Including via Pacific ports this week? 


Flour, 96,900 bbls. 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA, 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Feb. 13: 


Feb. 13, Feb.6, Feb. 15 

1925. 1925, 1924. 

Wineat <>... o.9% 1,857,956 2,196,092 351,980 
Dats Sus... Pee Ts 710. 343 1,710,343 ~ 11,984 
Barley... sseee $34,594- 334,594 . 209 E. 
TG) i anebacen, 3,844,558 3,970,505 843,560 
OPT Pests. wae 1,097,189 1,127,927 116,477 
Total, bus...8,844,640 9,339,461 1,324,001 
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BRENNARN- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


BOLL WEEVIL WAR. 

Col. Harvie Jordan, managing direc- 
tor of the boll weevil control campaign 
of the American Cotton Association, 
says that early indications point to an 
unusually large infestation of weevil in 
the 1925 cotton crop. The association 
this year plans to greatly enlarge the 
scope of its activities against this and 
other cotton pests in ali of the cotton- 
raising states. “We are preparing for 
one of the most destructive years in the 
history of the boll weevil,” says Col. 
Jordan. “Although 1924 was an off 
weevil year, the pest went into hiberna- 
tion in larger numbers this winter than 
ever before, according to the reports 
which reached the association. 


“It is a matter of history that the 
weevil always has worked the greatest 
damage to the cotton crop in the year 
directly succeeding a year when the 
infestation was light, as it was last 
year. The high prices of cotton goods 
for the past several years may be attrib- 
uted .directly to the ravages of the 
weevil. 

“We hope to raise from $100,000 to 
$150,000 in New York to help carry on 
_the fight against this pest and every 
dollar contributed is an investment 
which will be returned a hundred fold 
in the economic saving which results 
from the efforts to control the weevil.” 


CLEANING UP GARLICKY 
WHEAT. 


Illinois has been engaged in a cam- 
paign for some time to remove the 
menace of wild garlic and onions in 
wheat fields. Some of the agencies 
which have been at work in this cam- 
paign include the Department of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, and IIli- 
nois Millers’ Ass’n. A heavy loss is 
sustained by farmers who have garlic in 
their wheat as it must be sold at a 
sharp discount under wheat free from 
this weed. 


NEW FINANCING FOR BUFFALO 
ELEVATOR. 


It is generally believed that an im- 
portant development in’ the terminal 
elevator situation at Buffalo, N. Y., will 
arise out of the new financing under- 
taken by the Dakota Elevator Corpora- 


tion. A one million dollar first-mort- 
gage bond issue has been offered the 
public. The present structure of this 


company is a steel and concrete eleya- 
tor, electrically operated, and has a stor- 
age capacity of 1,200,000 bus., and is 
capable of handling 25,000,000 bus. an- 
nually. 


<>. 


THE LIBERTY OAT. 


A hulless variety of oat named Lib- 
erty, originated at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, has been 
used for four years in experimental 
work carried on by Agricultural and 
Experimental Union, Dr. C. A. Zavitz, in 
his report of the Union for last year, 
states that the Liberty gave good satis- 
faction in the experiments throughout 
the province and also on the college 
plots. The average yield during the 
Past two years was 34.14 bushels to the 
acre, standing in fourth position in the 
varieties tested. The Liberty oat being 
without hull is particularly suited to 
the feeding of poultry, especially young 
birds, and when ground is excellent 

feed for young pigs. It is a stiff-strawed 
variety, yield an average of about one 
and one-third tons to the acre. 


a 


When writing advertisers please men- 


tion Tur Price CURRENT-GRAIN ReE- 
PORTER. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 
Its column headings are: 
and Tare, Net Pounds, 


Btshels, 
and Remarks. 


Pounds, 


The book, 94%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.75. 


327 So. La Salle St. ,Chicago. III, 


back and corners. Order form 80. 
PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 
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Position Wanted 


in Chicago Brokerage House 
for statistical and special 
office work in Grain Busi- 
ness. Best references fur- 
nished. Answer 


Ir 
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Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Box 56 
309 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP. 


The Australian wheat harvest is near- 
ing completion and the forecast of 162,- 
000,000 bushels received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
is the highest production recorded in 
history with the exception of the year 
1915-16 when the crop amounted to 179,- 
000,000 bushels. 


On the basis of the acreage reported 
as reserved for grain a production of 
162,000,000 bushels indicates a yield of 
15 bushels per acre. This is well above 
the average of 11 bushels for the pre- 
ceding 10 years, but it does not reach 
the yield of 16 bushels per acre reported 
for the year 1920-21. 


Month, Day, Name, 


Price, 


Qe 
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KE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


Kind, Gross 
Dollars, Cents 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
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CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAwD FEED 
327 South La Salle St., 


Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 


ESM 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Feb. 


grain as 
Pale 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
Present high prices prevailing in the No. 2 ance td teh ieee eegeee eee 
world’s wheat markets make it seem No: ‘2 ‘hard.....7....... 181 @182% 171 @186 
probable that exports from Australia No. are Me Guts 180 @181 170%@186 
during the cro a an. : No. MOLD «, «ja'e sad. wie ws oo senate an eal eemevees ofa hee oc 
orien ere ee Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, INGO. SRP MOT CE 25% oeyeccicvahessest atereyh ats 1p ate « co Sitios ole 
1925, will show an increase correspond- CORN— 
ing to the increase in crop production, No. 3 mixed.1144%@120 112 @116 106%@115 111 @13 10 @i13 ) OR ORIA 
the department says. From a crop of No. 4 mixed.109 a 116% A oe 105 @112. 104 @107 106 @109 agen a ay 
o5 ; 5 No. 5 mixed.105 @112 Sie CCT Ae atu ole me SiectPys sie sue a0 spa ateyaieletanets 5 @ 
125,000,000 bushels: produced im01923:24, No? yenowlie Gizs% is Gig iil @ais” iis @iié”’ 112°" @i20ig ............ 
about 76,000,000 bushels were exported No. 4 yellow.111 @120 113 @120 106 @i11 LOTTO Ad meGett 3 at a eins noes 
during the year ending Dec. 31, 1924 No. 5 yellow.105 @116%4 110 @113 508. Giiz”” 102 @106 ot ere 106 @113 
: ‘ A ¢ NOs SP uWinite ers einen eae 118 @120 09 @117 1 GULL Da aie caneis: east ty ote oie nei ates 
With an increase of 37,000,000 bushels No. 4 white.116 UPS se ia es Ge. Meee Fsce . te TRS 4 ROS Be aN PRN wc rcmaus’ role <tassrery iene 
in production this year o OATS— f : 2 = sens 
ie 1 exports duri a ores pat wy No. 2) white. 6216@ 67% =u. scas.. 513%,@ 52 SCE gs Woke aoa Bins cre ere 
actua” exports during the year 1925 may No. 3 white. 48%@ 53% 54 °@ 56 50%@ 51% 50 @ 51% 4914@ 83146 (11 TT! 
exceed 110,000,000 bushels. EUVIGLe hare ear al ies (CO EME Re OE Stn ee Gk 149 @ 154% ee les oe 
Barley moa Se AE LES Eee eee | eee ccc nite « deloe eo hed SLO Qik mae Boel Rive 0: pete 
><> ~ a 
i igi Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.18%@1.21; No. 4 yellow, $1.054,@1.13 No. 3 
Use our liner advertising department mixed, $1.07%@1.14%, Oats—No. 2 white, 47% @49%e; No. 8 white, 46 @1Se.c: Mo. 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment white’ 144,@47%c. Rye—$1.47@1.50%. Barley--81@95e. Plaxsced. ($2,953. 06 
RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 
Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in February, the 
January range and the range previous to January 1 of the deliveries indicated: 
WHEAT —— OATS 
May. July. Sept. May. Sept May. July. Sept. 
JONG TOE. Reece 17344@205% 15034@173% + 141144@158% 1251%,@137% 126 @137% ..... Give, a 595,@64%, 59 @65% 551%4@60% 
Preveel ne anette 1195 @183% 121 @156% 84144@133% 103 @133% _..... Ose. -..-@.... 50%4@65%_ ....@.... 
Heliwe2: cae eae 199 @202% 167%@170% 13436 @136 13 1364@137% 63 @64% 63%@64% 60% @61 
Feb. 3.......... 1939°8@198% 164144 @168 13344@136% 1: 1354%46@137% $2 @63%4 62% @64% 59144@60% 
Feb, 4 1983, @200% 167 @169 1523%,@1541%4 13654@137% 1: 137%@138% 62% @63% 63% @64% 60% @ 6 
Feb. 191% @197 1624%2@165% 149 @151% 1: 136 @137 607%,@62% 62 @63% 59%@6 
Feb. 185 @194%4 158 @164% 145 @150% 1: 13314 @137 59% @61% 60384@62%, 58% @59% 
4 = s a an a ¢ c 
Feb. 186% @191%4 159%@162% 146%4@149 1: 134% @135% 60 ee S14 @62% 59, @59% 
Feb. 189% @194%, 160% @164% 14716 @1505% 1: 13434@136%, 5976@61% 61 @62% 58%@59% 
Feb. 183% @189 15 4, @160%% 14416 @147% i 130%,@134% 57%@é60 58%4@61 5656 @58% 
Mob. tie. eee. es 17744@187% 151%@158% 140 @146% 1 128% @132 537%2@57% 547%@58% 53144.@574 
Wap. L2ee oe ae ee Holiday. 
Hep.) 13! geass 177% @184% 14934, @157 138 @145% 12514 @130 12 
oat ee ia Glare ena MEK eus ieee i 
“eb. Di sjatereteles’s © 6 Q187% 53% @158Y, % @146 27% @130% 2 
Bobs (17... aera @184% 151 @156 140%4@143% 1 126%@129% 12 
Pep, 1817, eee @186 153% @156% 141% @1443 1271%,@130% 12816@131% 12 
Meds LO ste veto 185% @187% 155% @158 142% @145 130% @132 130%, @132% 12 
Blob, 205.25... 1845@1874%4 1535,@1563%, 142 @143% 1283,@131% 130 @132% 125 é 
Heb. 21 ..\.5. 20 18272 @186% 1523%,@156% 1411%4@143% 1271%,@12916 128%4@130% 12 5214, @53% 
Rng. for week ending— 
Hebel. is awe» 185 -@202% 458 @170% 145 @156% 13154@137% 13314@138% 1331%,@138%  594@64 60%@64% 584% @61_ 
GD NA es ae 1774%@194% 14934 @1645 138 @1505g 124%,@135% 12514@136% 1247%4@136% 51144@61%. 53 @62% 51 @59% 
Feb. 21.......... 179% @187% 151 @158% 140%@146 125% @132 1263,@132% 12616@131% 52 @55% 53 @57 5214 @55 
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Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale. Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York 
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Pasadena 
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Chicago 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS GALVESTON TOLEDO 

FT. WORTH BUFFALO 
MILWAUKEE NORFOLK 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


ARESTDIE ID D NG RAE a READ ES: E CELE IE EY AEE TENE CORFE CLONED E TEE 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 
The combined aggregate wheat visible 


supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 

1924. U.S., U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
NOV el fie> ce 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 


Nov. 29... .105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 


Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dee. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
ae 2st 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
SATA «'S\: winste 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Slats PLO sn wate 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
LES eae 2 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
PANY O24. siaerp 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Dane 131. tee 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
BED © Vsti: 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Men. 14...0.. 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov. .-++ 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,000 
Nov. 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dee. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dee. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
De 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
1925. 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Total American, Canadian, afloat and 


British visible supply: 


1924. 

Nov. 1....227,611,000} 1925. 

Nov. 8....241,403,000/Jan. 3....233,842,000 
Nov. 15....257,141,000|/Jan. 10....229,738,000 
Nov. 22....258,931,000| Jan. 17....231,795,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000)Jan. 24....230,904,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000)Jan. 31....235,217,000 
Dec. 18....250,602,000/Feb. 7....2389,469,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000|/Feb. 14....244,834,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000] : 

a 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cor 


RENT-GRatn REPORTER 


market quotations. 


"————... Holmes Market Radio 


ELEVATOR MANAGERS—You can sell more RADIOS in your com- 
munity than any other Dealer and do it more easily because you can 
demonstrate to farmers and others while you are receiving the daily 


February 25, 1925, 


CHEAP HOG GAINS. 


Although corn costing one dollar a 
bushel was used in the feeding opera- 
tions, a prominent Missouri feeder re- 
ported that with the use of pasture, 
shorts, and tankage the feed cost of 
pork gains this season was kept down 
to $5.98 a 100 lbs. The results show 
that by proper feeding methods with 
healthy hogs a 100 lbs. of gain can be 
made for approximately six bushels of 
corn, a saving of four bushels of corn 
as compared with less scientific methods. 


Price-Current Grain Reporter: Mr. J. 
K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co., Denver, Colo- 
rado, suggests that every new elevator 
constructed should have an opening 
about eight inches square on the outside 
of each outside bin and about five or 
six feet from the ground and similar 
holes in each bin discharging to a tun- 
nel or basement. His idea is that a 
very: large salvage may be obtained on 
grain if the base of the elevator is sur- 
rounded and the tunnel of the elevator 
filled with grain, and he is perfectly 
right in his position. Fire will not 
burn down into the top of the pile more 
than a few inches and if water is kept 
off from the wheat the salvage is very 
valuable. 

Elevators not provided -with such 
slides should keep an axe for the pur- 
pose of cutting such holes and the op- 
erator should determine in advance 
what bins will be opened and how. 

Mr. Mullen bases his suggestion on 
the Salvage obtained from the elevator 
which burned in Farmers Spur, Colo- . 
rado. When the manager heard of the 
fire he hired a fleet of motor trucks and 
a crew and cut holes in the sides of 
the elevator permitting the wheat to 
flow out into the motor trucks thus sav- 
ing a large part of the wheat. Even 


though they had not had the trucks 
available the salvage would have been 
very much greater—Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Eugene Arms, Mgr. 


There is no better RADIO made than this one and we will prove it to you. 


WRITE FOR SELLING CONTRACT 
More of these RADIOS are in use in Elevators than any other make 
because they are a powerful daylight long distance market-getter. 


LOUD, CLEAR, SELECTIVE ON LOUD SPEAKERS ONLY 
(Too loud for Head Sets) 


Retail Price Complete $150.00. We will sell you at Wholesale. 
F. A. HOLMES @ CO. 


IL 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


gun W/Z EEVIL. KILLE R= 


TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


Save Dock- 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 


Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


= 829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
= KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= 
: 
7 
ESTABLISHED 1916 : 
= 
= 
: 


AMMIAVACHN UUM 
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Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
mep, 16...... 49 10 1 29 25 
Dea BRS Bes 50 a 36 90 48 
Heo. 18... 2 31 4 17 36 27 
mep 19.65... 42 3 8 29 23 
eb. 20.0... 38 7 9 43 10 
Hep: 21. ..<- 40 2 17 21 2 
OAL, on. ss 250 26 103 248 156 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Feb. 16....$0.96@1.03|Feb. 19....$0.94@1.02 
Feb. 17.... .95@1.00|Feb. 20.... .95@1.02 
Feb. 18. .95@1.02|Feb. 21.... .95@1.02 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 21, 1925, were 222,000 bus., 
compared with 278,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 94,000 bus. and 
94,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 

MiILWAUKEE.—Demand for barley was 
slow in the Milwaukee market during 
the five days including Friday, Feb. 20, 
and quotations closed from unchanged 
for the better grades to 1 cent down 
for the low. Low grades, including 
black oats mixtures, tended to be dull 
and neglected but with receipts light 
all offerings were absorbed by the ship- 
pers and maltsters. Receipts for the 
five days were 133 cars as compared 
with 213 the previous week, which con- 
tained only five active days. Choice to 
fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, quotable at 99c 
@$1.01; fair to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 
94@99c; light weight, 40 to 43 Ib. test, 
90@95c; feed, 85@93c. Iowa quoted 90c 
@$1.01, as to quality; Wisconsin, 90c@ 
$1.01; Minnesota, 90c@$1.01; Dakota, 
90c@$1.00; feed and rejected, 85@93c. 

Kansas City — Barley receipts this 
week were 38 cars; the same as a week 
ago. There was a very light shipping 
demand, as reported by handlers. Most 
of the grain went to store, which fact is 
reflected by an increase of 3,000 bus. in 
local stocks. Prices advanced 1@38c per 
bushel. No. 3 closed at 94@97c and No. 
4 at 92@938c. The grain was in sympa- 
thy with strength of corn and kafirs. 
Elevators hold 9,000 bus., against 318,- 
000 a year ago. The sowing of barley 
begun, according to an official report. 

Cuicaco—Offerings light and demand 
good. Feeling firm and prices un- 
changed compared with the sales of yes- 
terday. Local receipts for week, 222,000 
bu.; last year, 278,000 bu.; shipments, 
94,000 bu.; last year, 94,000 bu. Sea- 
board had offers from United Kingdom 
on barley, which were in line. London 
cables confidence being restored, due to 
our steadiness, and good buying expect- 
ed soon. Malting quotably 95c@$1.02, 
with fancy mellow higher; feeding and 


mixing, 90@94c. Local inspection, 14 

cars; shipping sale, 5,000 bus. 
DuLutTH.—Trading was slow in the 

barley market here during the last 


week. Some demand came for small 
ots by elevators to cover orders, but 
apart from that little was done. Re- 
ceipts were 12 cars and prices closed un- 
pabenced to 1c up at from 80c to 98c. 


MINNEAPOLIS BARLEY. 

Trade early in the week was inclined 
to be rather featureless, but during the 
\closing days a renewal in the demand 
for malting quality spruced things up 
considerably and there was a noticeable 
improvement all along the line. Feed- 
ing quality, while not showing the 
strength of the other, was in fair re- 
quest. Bulk of today’s sales were made 
on the following basis: 83@95c. 


If you are looking for paying resuits 
in business, have the confidence to 
advertise, 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Feb. 21: 


Mpls. Dul. got Win. Mil. 
B6),c01Gacne os 14 31 al 6 
Me buy Lito cats 6 9 10 7 6 
PPD: (182.12 4 12 4 1 
Feb. 19 ..553.% 4 11 sf 1 
Web e20esn e086 2 12 6 4 1 
EG Died crerelavers 6 5 4 2 2 

Total fossk.s 36 80 34 19 17 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Feb. 


21 were: 

Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Feb. 16$1. 47%, $1.514% Se BB u p82 ei. oe % 
Feb. 17 1.463g 1.50% 
Feb. 18 1.46 1.50% res i Bei 7: a 
Feb. 19 1.46% 1.52 1.55% 1.5534 1.5414 
Feb. 20 1.5146 1.57% 1.62 1.60% 1.49% 
Feb. 21 1.50% 1.56% 1.605% 1.603% 1.493¢ 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 

Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Feb. 21: 
Feb. May. July. Sept. 
16 1.5816¢@1.64 1.85 @1.39% 1.17 @1.20 
17 1.557% @1.59%4 1.314@1.34% 1.154% @1.17% 
18 1.574@1. 60% 1.335%,@1.35% 1.154%4@1.17% 
19 1.5914@1.615% 1.354%4@1.37% 1.1 
20 1.59 @1.62 1.35 @1.39 
21 1.57%@1.60% 1.34 @1.36% 1.17 @1.18% 

Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Feb. 21, 1925, were 54,000 bus. vs. 47,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
5,000 bus. vs. 3,000 bus. same week of 1924. 


RYE MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee rye mar- 
ket continued comparatively weak 
throughout the first five days of last 
week, although as receipts were light 
all offerings were quickly absorbed. 
Quotations for the period closed from 
unchanged to 1 cent lower. Offerings 
were chiefly offgrade with high moisture 
content and discounts were liberal. Con- 
siderable Wisconsin sold on a forward 
shipping basis. Choice and dry was 
scarce and in request. Receipts were 15 
ears for the first five days as compared 
with 39 cars the previous week, which 
incidentally contained but five active 
trading days. Market closed at $1.51% 
@1.52% for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, 
‘ranging at 7@8c under May price. 

DuLutTH.—The rye market was an un- 
certain proposition here during the last 
week as prices flowed and ebbed with 
the price tendency generally downward 
in sympathy with the course in the 
wheat markets. Receipts from the coun- 
try showed a falling off and no export 
trade was claimed to have been put 
through here. Spot No. 1 rye closed 
25ec off at $1.50%. 

Rye—Good demand from milling sources, 
coupled with rather light receipts, made 
a firm market for good quality rye this 
week. Poor stuff was in light request, 
however. Rye stocks show a slight de— 
crease of some 10,000 bushels for the week. 


Tonight’s closing prices were: %ec over to 
%e under the May for No. 1 and Ye to 


2c under for No. 2. 
PHILADELPHIA—Rye flour, $8:75@9.25 


per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 

Cuicaco.—Trade was moderate and 
market less active. There was a fairly 
good class of buying at times, influenced 
in the main by the strength in wheat, 
also covering by local “shorts.” Selling 
scattered. Seaboard reported export de- 
mand was better and that Russia was 
seeking offers. Car lots were in good 
demand at 6c under May for No. 2. 
Offerings light. Local inspection, 4 cars. 
Seaboard clearances, 200,000 bu. 

New York.—The ‘foreign demand for 
rye was not keen and total sales of rye 
for the week probably did not exceed 
one million bushels in all positions. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT RYE. 


A new strain of rye, resistant to three 
oi the worst grain crop diseases, has 
been developed by Dr. E. B. Mains of 
the Purdue agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Some difficulty was experienced 
at first in securing a resistant strain 
that would also breed true, but after 
four years’ work the new variety is not 
only constant in its breeding, but re- 


sists leaf rust, stem rust, and powdery 
mildew. 


CANADIAN RYE YIELDS HEAVY. 


Although the acreage of rye in Canada 
is only about 3 per cent that of wheat, 
this crop has done exceptionally well the 
past season. It yielded well, is grading 
high, and it has made the largest per- 
centage advance in price. Wheat has 
been running about 50 per cent above 
last year’s price, oats about the same, 
barley somewhat better, and rye is sell- 
ing about double last year’s figures. 


Beans and Potatoes 


LIMA BEAN MARKET HIGHER. 


At the present time there still re- 
mains of the limas available for ship- 
ment only about 200 cars unsold of the 
California Lima Bean Growers’ Assn. 
stocks, which is an unusually low figure 
for this time of the year. Jobbers will 
probably be out of limas and baby limas 
by the first of the year, and buying will 
have to be renewed on a large scale at 
that time. 


WESTERN POTATO CROP 
SHORT. 


In the nine large shipping states west 
of the Mississippi river, the potato crop 
is only 110,388,000 bus. compared with 
113,337,000 bus. last year, and 140,791,- 
000 bus. in 1922, according to the final 
crop estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. For all states, New York 
is in the lead with an estimated produc- 
tion of 46,620,000 bus. The figures in 
general increase the crop east of the 
Mississippi river and reduced the sup- 
ply west of the river. The total 1924 
crop is given at 454,784,000 bus., as com- 
pared with 412,392,000 bus. last year. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 


fied, as of week of Feb. 21: 
Beans— 
New York—Dull trade again in all va— 


rieties and market in a lifeless condi- 
tion with values showing no materia? 
change, most stocks being held at the 
outside quotations, though in instances 
to force sales quotations were shaded, 
especially on pea beans. California 
limas held steady. Domestic—Marrow, 
$9.75@10.25; pea, choice, hand picked, 
$7.15@7.25; pea, screened and _ prime, 
$6.75@7; red kidney, $10.75; white kid— 
ney, $9.25@9.50; lima, Cal., $15. Im-— 
ported, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.25@9.50; 
white kidney, $8.5@8.75; lima, mad., 
1924-25, $12.75; 1923-24, $12.25@12.50: 
1922-23, $9.50. Lima, HEurope—Large, 
$11.75; medium, $11.25; small, $10.50. 
Peas: Domestic, 100 Ibs. —Black eye, 
$11; yellow split, $6.25@6.50; green 
split, $8@8.25. Imported, 100 Ibs.— 
Green, Japan, $6.50@6.75; Holland, $5.50 
@5.75; yellow split, $5.50@6; green 
split, $8@8.25. Chick., Mex.—Imperial, 
$12@12.50; monster, $11@11.50; large, 
$9.50@10; small, $7.50. Chick., Alg.— 
Large, $7. 50@8, 

Chicago Supplies light and demand 
gooc; market firm. Per 100 lbs.—Spot 
navy beans, Mich., choice, $6.50. Fancy 
higher. 

Minneapolis—Nominal quotations follow: 


Large white, cwt., $7; small white, 
cwt., $8.25; pink, cwt., $8.50; limas, 
$14.50; blackeye, $10.50; Mexican red, 
ewt., $8.75; red kidney, cwt., $10.50; 
Bayo, cwt., $8; cranberry, cwt., $8.25. 
Potatoes— 
New York — Maine and state potatoes 
about demoralized with prices ruling 
weak; Long Islands barely sustained; 


Bermudas steady to firm; Cuban sold 
as quoted. Jersey basket sweets fairly 


active. Delawares about steady. Me., 
bulk—180 Ibs., $2.50@38; carlots, cwt., 
$1.15@1.30; 150 Ib. sk., "$2@2.40. State, 


bulk—180 lbs., 
@1.95; 150 Ib. 
bulk—180 Ibs., 


$2@2.35; 165 lb. sk., $1.80 
sk., wok 50@1.75. L. L., 
$3. 25@ 3.50; 150 Ib. sk., 
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4G00D HOUSEZ | 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 
POTATOES 


Write Us—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


$1.50@3; 3 bu. sks., $2.75@38; Jy., bsk., 
$1.25@1.50. Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, $14@ 
15; No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $8@9. @ 
Crate, $3@3.25. Sweet—Jy., bsk., $1@ 
3.50; Del. and Md.,_ bskt., $1@2.65. 
Yams—S. C., bbl., $5.50. 
Chicago—Market steady to 5¢e lower. The 
trade was somewhat slow, due to mil- 
der weather, and most of the regular 
buyers were inclined to hold off. De 
mand was largely confined to buying 
to fill some urgent orders and price 
concessions were necessary to effect 
sales. Receipts for week were 341 cars, 
against 424 last week and 341 last year. 
Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wis., $1.20@1.40; or- 
dinary and poor, $1.10@1.15; round 
white, sacks, Wis., $1.20@1.30; ordinary 
and poor, $1.10@1.15; do, Minnesota, 
$1.10@1.25; Idaho russets, $2.50@2.60; 
early) Ohios, sacks, Red Rivers, $1.40@ 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Feb. 2....70,422 17,408 11,730 3,701 10,261 
Feb. 3...113,209 34,027 13,721 6,868 167,825 
Feb. 4 69,464 29, 598 7,058 4,599 110,719 
Feb. 5 86,576 28,567 16,211 5,196 136,550 
Feb. 6...125,561 38,927 13,377 7,343 191,208 
Feb. 7 57,000 18,082 6,598 3,563 85,243 
Feb. 9....81,612 23,890 10,280 4,401 120,183 
Feb. 10....86,972 46,215 27,932 5,232 166,351 
Feb. 11...106,099 42,547 36,479 7,349 192,474 
Feb. 13....90,506 47,183 35,712 6,240 179,641 
Feb. 14....48,145 18,095 13,675 1,755 81,670 

5,7 2,381] 3,522 106,112 

4,246 111,512 

1,645 88,256 

2.433 92,274 

1,366 88,807 

882 64,497 

Jan. 3.294,000 102,040 65,596 17,516 478,152 
Jan. 10.311,366 109,957 64,620 16,504 502,447 
Jan, 17.411,264 159,432 51,645 22,477 643,818 
Jan. 24.421,695 174,698 61,816 30,561 693,470 
Jan. 31.457,018 184,107 122,836 30,598 794,559 
Feb. 7..522,232 166,609 68,695 31,270 794,803 
Feb. 14..413,334 177,930 124,078 29,977 745,319 
Feb. 21..323,422 143,780 70,162 14,094 551,458 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 348,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,673 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
1925 

Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
$,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RkE- 
PORTER. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 
AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Monroe, Mich. 
Manofacturers o {the AMCO Line of mixed foods 


BU CKWHEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 


PURE KILN DRIED BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


Butler, Pa. 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


CALIFORNIA. 


Esquon, Cal.—A rice warehouse collapsed 
recently, account of faulty foundation. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Farmers Grain & 
Mig. Co. has repaired or replaced its build- 
ing and machinery following its $5,000 loss 
by fire, which was fully covered by in- 
surance. 


CANADA, 
Winnipeg, Man.—The Canada Malting Co. 
will add 500,000 bus. to its present local 
plant. 
Holdfast, 
Province 
elevator. 
New Westminster, B. 
Ryan 
drying 
elevator’ 


Sask.—It is expected that the 
Grain Co., Ltd., will rebuild its 


C.—Penfold & 
has installed complete cleaning and 
equipment in its new ‘hospital 
’ which is nearing completion. 
Halifax, N. S.—The E. G. M. Cape Co. 
has been awarded the contract for the 
erection of the new government elevator, 
the cost of which is estimated at $600,000. 


COLORADO. 


Logan, Colo.—The Western Wheat Co., 
Sterling, Colo., has purchased the elevator 
formerly owned by the Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. 

Lamar, Colo.—The Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Produce Co. has exercised an option 
to buy properties of the Superior Milling 
Co. in northern Colorado. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Robinson 
Grain Co. has completed its 12,000-bu. bean 
recleaning elevator, which has 100,000 bus. 
storage capacity and cost $20,000. 


IDAHO. 

Oakley, Ida.—The Oakley Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $75,000. 

Rathdrum, Ida.—Rathdrum Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. has increased its paid up capital 
stock by selling $4,600 of stock at par 
value of $100 per share. 


ILLINOIS. 

Speer, IIl—W. D. Bradley has taken over 
the Speer elevator. 

Bartlett, !!l—Herman Fenz has sold the 
3artlett Feed & Lumber Co. 

Schrodt (Mt. Carmel p. o.), IIl.—A 10-ton 
Howe scale has been installed by E. R. 
Snyder. 

Highland, IIl.—N. L. Malan succeeds Bert 
Gruenenfelder as manager of the F. M. B. 
A. Elevator Co. 

Holcomb, I!l.—Robert P. Sheaff has re- 
cently improved his elevator through in- 
stalling a new electric motor. 

Littleton, Ill—Paul Applegate was again 
appointed manager of the Farmers Grain 
& Supply Co. following its reorganization. 

Sullivan, -1Il—A branch private wire 
office has been opened here by the Beach- 
Wickham Grain Co., managed by H. Led- 


better. 

Owaneco, IIl.—A 30,000-bushel cribbed 
elevator will be erected for the Farmers 
Elevator Co. and the contract will soon be 
placed. 

Decatur, IIl—Lloyd W. Snerly has been 


elected president and treasurer of the De- 
ecatur Terminal Elevator Co. following the 
resignation of Robert I. Hunt. 


Alta, Ill—Geo. Saathof has secured the 
contract for the Farmers Elevator here, a 


25,000-bushel house with up-to-date ma- 
chinery including a Richardson scale. 
Bridgeport, IIl—A. P. Cooper of the 


Cooper Commission Co. was recently de- 
clared bankrupt. His business has included 


feeds, seeds, coal, salt and farm imple- 
ments. 
Springfield, Ill—A tax on grain futures 


in Illinois has been introduced by Senator 
Harold C. Kessinger of Aurora. The pro- 
ceeds would go to the common school fund 


of the state. 

Delavan, IIl.—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of $30,000 
to handle grain, coal, lumber, building 
materials, ete. Incorporators: R. B. Orn- 
dorn, Harry M. Wood, Henry W. Pawson, 
Conrad W. Tammeus, Patrick Murphy and 
W. H. Baldwin. 

Foosland, IIl.—The following officers were 
re-elected by the Foosland Grain Co. at 
their annual meeting: President, W. S. 
Hinton; vice-president, P. R. Anderson; 
secretary, H. A. Beasley; treasurer, S. F. 
Gibbens. Directors re-elected: Chris War- 
saw, William Shields, E. W. Bright, W. S. 


Hinton, H. A. 


Beasley and P. R. Anderson. 
A 5 per cent 


dividend was declared, 
INDIANA. 
Charlottesville, Ind.—A new hammer type 


feed grinder has been installed by the 
Reeves Grain & Fuel Co. 


J. M. Ullman, J. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 


H. J. MAYER @ CO. 


Accountants and Anditors 
Certified Reports 
Audits—Investigations—Systeme 
Tax Returns and Revisions 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 
Dearborn 4577 


Tel. 
Specializing in Grain & Mill Accounting 
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Mitchell, !nd.—Heise Bros. 


& Co., dealer 
in flour, feed, hay and grain, has enjoyed 
a good trade this spring. 


Bedford, Ind. 
handling feed, 
good business 
trade, 


Morristown, Ind.—A 10-ton truck scale 
has been installed by the Morristown Ele- 


Chas. Ragsdale 
seeds and flour, 
in both retail 


é& Coy 
reports a 
and jobbing 


vator Co., also electric motors and other 
new machinery. 
Fairland, Ind.—The Wm. Nading Grain 


Co. has installed a large hammer type feed 
grinder with cyclone attachments, operated 
by a 40-h.p. motor, 


Flora, Ind.—The new name for the Mc- 
Corkle Bros. & Riley grain elevator is 
Hugh McCorkle & Co. Hugh McCorkle is 


now the sole owner. 


Poneto, Ind.—The Poneto Grain Co. has 
organized with $31,000 capital, of which 
$16,000 is common stock; J. U. Osborn, W. 
A. Huffman, E. N. Cassell, Ed Terhune 
and J. F. Minnich. 


Francisville, Ind.—Rep. M. P. Hill has 
been appointed vice chairman of the grain 
committee for Illinois and Indiana of the 
Midwest Regional Advisory Board, an or- 
ganization of grain dealers. 


IOWA. 


Montour, la.—L. J. Branson will carry on 
a produce, feed and flour business. 


Council Bluffs, la.—Additional storage for 
800,000 bus. will be added to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific R. R. plant. 


Hinton, la.—At the annual meeting of 
the Hinton Co-op. Elevator Co., Directors 
G. E. Held and Julius Muecke were re- 
elected. 


Payne, la.—Fire destroyed the Good 
Bros. elevator causing a loss between $13,- 
000 and $14,000, also destroying 800 bus. of 
oats, 700 bus. of wheat, and 200 bus. of 
corn. 


Clinton, la.—H. J. Bergman of the Berg- 
man Millfeed, Inc., Minneapolis, will reside 
here and given personal attention to the 
Hawkeye Feed Co., Inc., of which he is 
president. 


Fairfax, la.—Bids for the purchase of the 
Farmers Grain Co. elevator and equipment 
will be accepted on or before Feb. 28, same 
to be mailed to the Farmers Grain Co., 
Inc., Fairfax. The building is located on 
leased land. 


KANSAS. 


Salina, Kans.—The Baber grain elevator 
was slightly damaged by fire. 


Ashland, Kans.—Wallingford Bros. 
installed a Kewanee all-steel truck lift. 


Mineola, Kan.—The Security Elevator 
Nee has installed a Kewanee all-steel truck 
ft 


Mitchell, Kans.—Charles O’Neill now 
pres and operates both elevators at this 
place. 

Great Bend, Kans.—F. C. Wegener, a 
former grain man of Winona and Rock 
Creek, died at the age of 64. 


Satanta, Kans.—The Satanta Elev. Co. 
has installed a Kewanee all-steel truck 
lift, standard model, single outfit. 


Anthony, Kans.—A. B. Minschall, age 50, 
prominent grain buyer, killed himself at 
his home here. No reason is given for the 
act. 


Clayton, Kans.—The Robinson Mlg. Co. 
has installed Kewanee all-steel truck lifts, 
standard model, single outfit, at Clayton, 
Park and Bogue. 

Turon, Kans.—The Raines Grain Co. has 
a two-year lease on the Farmers Elevator 
here and also has a lease on the South 
Hlevator at Turon. 

Manhattan, Kans.—Dr. C. O. Swanson, 
head of the department of milling indus- 
try at the college, has planned the remodel- 
ing of the college mill. 


Pittsburg, Kans.—O. Q. Marsh and Willis 
Pereau will have charge of an elevator 
and agency of the Newton Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. which is being built at this place. ° 


Hutchinson, Kans.—Work 
shortly on the proposed 
new concrete 
the Wm. 


has 


will begin 
addition of eight 
storage tanks at Mill B of 
Kelly Flour Mills Co. Its wheat 


storing facilities will be increased by 
250,000 bus. 
Harper, Kans.—Officers of the Harper 


Milling Co. were elected as follows: C. M. 


Jackman, president; S. D. Jackman, first 
vice-president; W. F. McCullough, second 
vice-president; R. W. Magill, secretary; 
W. OM. Stillwell, treasurer. These men 
were also elected directors together with 
Cc. A. Jordan and J. E. Leathercock. 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 


223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


February 25, 1925. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 

Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KENTUCKY. 
Olive Hill, Ky.—Fire completely destroyed 
the Olive Hill Milling Co.’s plant, owned 
by F. R. Fultz, at a loss of about $10,000. 


MAINE. 


Portland, Me.—The Essex Grain Co. has 
incorporated with capital of 3,000 shares 
common stock of no par value and $50,000 
preferred. Officers: Charles M. Drummond, 
president; R. B. Buzzell, treasurer, and 
Wadleigh B. Drummond, clerk. 


MICHIGAN. 


Chesaning, Mich.—The Chesaning Eleva- 


tor Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$40,000. 


Lansing, Mich.—Fire, caused by a hot 
bearing on a double horizontal scourer 


caused a small loss to the Thoman Milling 
Co. mill. 


Fowler, Mich.—The Fowler Co-op. Eleva- 
tor enjoyed a large volume of business last 
year and its indebtedness has been re- 
duced materially. Officers were elected as 
follows: Theodore Bengel, president; Wm. 
Simmon, vice-president; Joseph Felspausch, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brownsville, Minn.—N. Blissen and F. W. 
Bullmahn, grain dealers, will build a new 
elevator. 


_ Woodstock, Minn.—Fire, due to a defec- 
tive chimney, slightly damaged the eleva- 
tor of John Hoog. 


Chokio, Minn.—The Independent Eleva- 
tor Co., owned by L. E. Eddy, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 


Kanaranzi, Minn.—Martin C. Elean is 
succeeded by Henry Untiedt, Jr., as man- 
ager of the Davenport Elevator. 


Farmington, Minn.— The Farmington 
Feed Mill is remodeling its feed mill. A 
new attrition feed mill is being installed. 


Milan, Minn.—Edward Hagen has been 
elected president of the Minnesota Wheat 
Growers Co-op. Marketing Ass’n, succeed- 
ing Jorgen Wide. 


Kenyon, Minn.—Plans are being made by 
the Kenyon Commercial Club and _ the 
Goodhue County Farm Bureau for the an- 
nual South Central Minnesota Corn Show, 
March 27, 28. E. C. Gates, president. 


MISSOURI. 

Hamilton, Mo.—On March 1, J. R. Hemry 
will succeed O. C. Dunlap as manager of 
the Farmers Produce & Grain Co. 

Centertown, Mo.—Plans are under way 
to rebuild the Mahan milling and elevator 
building, recently destroyed by fire. 

Palmyra, Mo.—The bankrupt People’s 
Mig. Co. is expected to be taken over by 
the Knollenberg Mlg. Co. of Quincy, Il. 


MONTANA. 
Forsyth, Mont.—Rosebud county produced 
a surplus of seed corn in 1924. Lists giv- 
ing the kinds and quantity of corn for sale 


will be sent to every county in the state 
and adjoining states. 


NEBRASKA, 
_ Trenton, Neb.—The new grain elevator 
is nearing completion. ‘ 


Diller, Neb.—The Diller Farmers Grain 
Co. is contemplating the construction of a 
new elevator. 

Knox, Neb.—The Co-operative Grain Co. 
has incorporated with $25,000 common 
stock at $100 per share. 

Wynot, Neb.—A. H. Hillis, owner of the 
elevator and stockyards here and those in 
several other towns on the M. & Q. R. R., 
will make his headquarters here instead of 
at Ponca as formerly. 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 
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THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WHEAT 
CORN 
BARLEY 


GRAIN CO. 


jl RECEIVERS. SHIPPERS||\(¢e 
| 520-3 BOARD OF TRADE! \ <M 


NEW YORK. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Eugene P. Tayntor Grain 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of $5,- 
000. Incorporators: P. E. Wolff and C. D. 
Tayntor. (Attorney, W. C. White, Buffalo.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Wahpeton, N. D.—Adams Bros. & Co. are 
repairing and enlarging their elevator. 

Stanley, N. D.—The farmers of this com- 
munity met recently to discuss the form- 
ing of a farmers’ elevator company and 
building an elevator. 

Bottineau, N. D.—The elevator of J. H. 
Schreiner has been sold to Carl Gorder, 


who has _peen operating an elevator at 

Crosby. e will take possession April 1. 
OHIO. 

Oldtown, O.—Fire of unknown cause 


damaged the DeWine Milling Co. elevator. 


Prairie Depot, O.—A McMillin combina- 
tion wagon and truck dump with a 10 foot 
extension has been installed by the Prairie 
Farmers Co-op. Co. 


Lima, O.—Farmers in this locality seeded 
6% per cent more wheat this past fall than 
in the fall of 1923, due largely to Canada’s 
shortage and reduced yields of other coun- 
tries. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Imo, Okla.—H. Ames has installed Ke- 
wanee all-steel truck lifts at Imo, Lahoma 
and Kingfisher. 

Newkirk, Okla.—J. W. Abbott will erect 
a 50x140 building for carrying on a poultry 
and feed business, 

Fairview, Okla.—Marvin Burke has 
bought the interests of G. Thompson in the 
Fairview Feed & Grain Co. : 

Minco, Okla.—The El Reno M. & E. Co. 
has installed a Kewanee all-steel truck 
lift, standard model, double outfit. 

Frederick, Okla.—At a recent sheriff's 
sale, the Billingslea elevator here sold for 
$10,000 and the Burt’s Spur elevator 
brought $5,000. 

Cordell, Okla.—The Oklahoma City M. & 
E. Co. and the Nelson Grain Co. have in- 
stalled Kewanee all-steel truck lifts, stand- 
ard model, single outfit. 


OREGON. 


Silverton, Ore.—The W. E. Loughmiller — 
feed and flour mill has enlarged its plant. 

Medford, Ore.—Morton & Sons of Grants 
Pass will erect a modern flour mill. Work 
will begin immediately. 


Portland, Ore.—The following officers and 
directors were elected by the Portland 
Merchants Exchange: Frank Shull, presi- 
dent; C. E. Dant, vice-president; J. C. 
Settle, secretary; R. B. Wilcox, treasuner. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Keldron, S. D.—The Keldron Equity Ex- 
change has installed a set of stock scales, 

Madison, S. D.—The Madison Farmers 
Elevator Co. has built a modern office in 
its elevator. 

Yankton, S. D.—Unless financial aid is 
given to the farmers, their elevator, re- 
cently gutted by fire, will close down. «+ 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—The Queen Bee mill, 
owned by Larabee Co. and valued at more 


than $400,000, is being offered at a great 
sacrifice. 
Elk Point, S. D.—The following officers 


were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Farmers Union Elevator: John DeBuhr, 
president Henry Hanson, vice-president; 
secretary; John Walsh, 


Andrew Martin, 
treasurer. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


oo 
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L. W. ForBett & Co. 


Grain 4 Oats Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 
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40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
in Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


NEW YORK CITY 


601 West 33rd Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - - - 


Car Loads Only 


TEXAS. 


Plainview, Tex.—R. C. Ayres of the Ayres 
Milling & Grain Co. has moved to Ft. 
Worth where he will engage in the grain 
business. P. V. Pierson will have charge 
of his grain office here. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Tenn.—W. B. Ewing and Seth 
P. Gibson have opened a new garden and 
field seed firm. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Bonners Ferry 
Grain & Milling Co. will enlarge its ware- 
house and mill this spring. 


Pullman, Wash.—The Kelley Grain Co. 
has taken an additional room which will 
be used for samples and testing. Equip- 
ment will be installed for making accurate 
tests. 


WISCONSIN. 


Kenosha, Wis.—Peter Jacobs & Co. has 
opened a flour, feed and grain warehouse. 


Trade River, Wis.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the Wm. Lindgren feed and saw 
mill. 


Wausau, Wis.—Edward L. Whitmore and 
O. M. Burg have organized the seed firm 
of Whitmore & Burg. 


Barron, Wis.—The Farmers, Inc., has or- 
ganized to manufacture flour and feed with 
capital of $20,000, by Christ Holmen, A. B. 
Hoff and Fred M. Arndt. 


Mineral Point, Wis.—Albert Johnson, 
owner of: the Martin calf feed factory and 
store, was killed when he was drawn into 
one of the machines at the plant. 


Bruce, Wis.—Officers of the Bruce Farm- 
ers Exchange, incorporated with $10,000, to 
operate the Equity warehouse, are: C. A. 
Swenson, president: B. A. Pinney, vice- 
president; B. W. Eke, secretary and treas- 
urer; Earl Goff and L. Mattison, directors. 


Minnesota Farmer Elev. Men Meet. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


men that the agreement between the 
two groups leaves the former owners of 
the property actually in control of the 
company’s management. In addition, 
they are in position to resume posses- 
sion of the terminal properties, now 
leased to the marketing organization, in 
case the latter fails to execute its con- 
tract in full. 


Round Table Discussion. 

A feature of the afternoon session 
was a round table discussion on the 
question “Shall the farmers’ elevator 
pay a high price at the scale or in an- 
nual dividends?’” <A score of elevator 
managers took part in the debate, which 
was spirited and brought out conflict- 
ing views, with opinion about evenly 
divided. 

Pool Violates Law. 


If the farmers of the state combine 
in a pool to market a majority of the 
wheat raised, as the Sapiro co- operative 
‘Inarketing law permits, a new “trust” 
‘will be established with a corner on 
the market, contrary to state anti-trust 


laws, Thomas J. Mangan told the mem- 
bers. 


BSTABLISHED 28 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON co. 
Racelvers and Shipper» 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Pittabureh, Pa. 


Mr. Mangan is attorney for William 
Huggins, Jr., of East Grand Forks, a 
member of the Minnesota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Marketing Association, against 
whom the association brought action on 
a charge of contract breaking. Mr. Man- 
gan argued the case before the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court, and the decision 
is expected to determine the relations 
of the association and its members in 
all co-operative associations. 

Provisions of the marketing law are 
unconstitutional, Mr. Mangan argued. 


Change Association’s Name. 


John F. Gustafson was re-elected pres- 
ident at the final session on Thursday 
after the name of the association was 
changed, by a unanimous vote, from the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association to 
the Farmers’ Elevator Association. 


H. J. Farmer of Arlie was elected 
vice president after a contest, in which 
the other candidates were M. H. Rath of 
Avoca and B. N. Leines of Willmar. 
Adam Brin of Stewartville was re- 
turned to office as treasurer without op- 
position. Three members of the board 
of directors, whose terms expired Thurs- 
day, were re-elected unanimously. They 
were President, John F. Gustafson; 
treasurer, Adam Brin, and S. S. Beach 
of Hutchinson. 


At the final business meeting the dele- 
gates adopted, after an hour of debate, 
a resolution placing the association on 
record as urging repeal of the clause of 
the 1923 co-operative marketing act, 
which makes violation of a grain stor- 
age contract a misdemeanor and ren- 
ders both the farmer who breaks his 
contract by selling pooled grain and the 
elevator man who buys it, liable for a 
fine and damages. 


The convention also went on record 
as favoring enactment by the Minnesota 
legislature of the bill for state regula- 
tion of motor busses and bus. traffic. 
Hearty indorsement of Governor Chris- 
tianson’s program for economy in state 
government and administration was 
voted in another resolution. 


The United States will be an exporter 
of agricultural products for years to 
come, but the American farmer cannot 
build excessive hopes on increased for- 
eign saies, Dean W. C. Coffey of the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Min- 
nesota, said Thursday night in an ad- 
dress at the annuai dinner of the asso- 
ciation, given by the Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants’ Association at 
Donaldson’s tea room. 


“The American farmer is readjusting 
his program of production,’ said Mr. 
Coffey, a member of the president’s ag- 
ricultural conference. ‘“‘The farmers of 
the Northwest are improving their situ- 
ation.” 


Farmers more and more are turning 
away from growing products for their 
own use, he said. For the sake of good 
living, he said, people on the farms 
should have their gardens and _ raise 
small fruits. 


Wyman Welcomes Dealers. 


J. C. Wyman of McDonald & Wyman 
Co., and president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, welcomed the grain dealers. 

“The farmer elevator company,’ he 
said, ‘is the only type of co-operative 
marketing that has proved a success 
over a period of years.” 

Mr. Gustafson and W. I. Nolan, lieu- 
tenant governor of Minnesota, were 
other speakers. 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Feb. 21 
(final 000 omitted): 


Feb.21, Feb.23, Feb.21, Feb.23, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

GNICRE OME ales 712 1,394 58,225 46,689 
Sioux Citys...) 13 124 4,020 4,374 
Milwaukee 202 310 14,170 14,695 
Minneapolis 481 519 42,684 21,600 
Duluth eee 41 105 .. 20,595 3,112 
St) WowiSieet acs 342 604 19,714 20,456 
MoledON mcm oe aie 109 59 5,545 2,668 
Wichita. 9... sss. 22 Aer 226" Wiron cteete 
Detrolbieenaic ss 33 64 1,506 2,158 
Kansas City 156 148 5,213 9,191 
PeOnaawas tee. ¢ 142 283 7,227 8,608 
Omahaar et tae 64 238 10,230 12,528 
Indianapolis .. 88 110 7,308 7,661 
St. JOsepiis. sa. 18 18 1,237 1,148 
Total ........2,428 3,976 197,900 154,888 
Shipments 3,438 3,074 99,677 109,845 

—_ 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
CONFERENCE. 


More than two hundred delegates, rep- 
resenting variouse trade associations 
and manufacturing and merchandizing 
activities, together with economists and 
government officials attended the initial 
meeting of the National Distribution 
Conference which was held in Washing- 
ton last week, and considered at length 
some of the more complex problems re- 
lating to distributions that are now con- 
fronting this country. 


The tentative program then mapped 
out includes: (1) The collection of busi- 
ness figures as a means toward accom- 
plishing economies in distribution; (2) 
trade relations; (3) market analysis; 
(4) expenses of doing business; (5) 
methods of distribution; (6) general 
conditions affecting distribution. 

The plan is to give each of these divi- 
sions to a separate committee for han- 
dling and when all of them have pre- 
pared reports, another meeting of the 
conference will be called. 

Some of the men interested in this 
movement are Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, A. L. Filene of Boston, Stanley 
Resor of Chicago, Robert Ellis of Mem- 
phis, Dr. Melvin T. Copeland of Harvard 
University and Sidney Anderson. 

+<> + 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of Feb. 


21, are as follows: 

Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 
session: 

February. March. April. 

Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. een 
EH wheat, $1.90" $: 4. $1.90. $.... $1.90.5. 

SS: WheEatee. LS0" Sk 1.8389... fie ate 
W. wheat.. 1.78 1.85 1.83 1.86 1.81 
Hi WINTER. Go. iiasce sy) eaeoe.. cae t.6G 
IN.) "SDLINBe soca weet L-GUluetcs. 1.80 
Wi rede siene Lc Tae eels Ate 
BB bbl. 2:15 2.15 2.15 

Oats— 

White OO retejecis ee Oren. cee 
Gay Ue a ee OU Siete 41-00 
Millrun .00 39. 00 34.00 39. 50 

Bags—Spot, 10c pid: July, 1925, 1114c bid, 
12%ec asked; domestic, 1l%c bid, 125c 
asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices, 49¢c: Family 
patents, $11.20 per bbl.; family pastry, 
$10.50; whole wheat, $10; graham, $9.80; 
bakers’ hard wheat, 98s, $11.20; bakers’ 
bluestem patents, 98s, $11.10; bakers’ pas— 
try, 98s, $10.30. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 


$45 ton; middlings, 


$57; scratch feed, 
rolled barley, $57; 


eracked corn, $62; rolled 


$72; 


oats, $54. j 
San Francisco — The grain price record 
book of the Grain Exchange carries the 


following as latest quotations: 


The Top of 


May Wheat 


When and Where will it be? 
Will there be a “double top”? 


Get our DAILY WHEAT AND 
CORN LETTER and follow up 


to such event or events—then 
down. A careful, specialized, ac- 
curate grain forecasting service 
that tells you what’s COMING. 


Daily Letter $7.50 per mo. 


Daily wire 15.00 per mo. 
Wire and Letter 20.00 per mo. 


Write in quick or wire that you are 
mailing check and service will start 
at once, 


We cover all] of U. 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha traders get 
next day’s trading. 


MARKET FORECASTER CO. 


Dept. P. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MEET eee ee a eS 


Barley—Feed, $2.20@2.25; 


S. and Canada 


Kansas City and 
letter in time for 


shipping, nom- 


inal. 

Wheat—Feed, $3.25@3.40; milling, $3.65@ 
3.75. 

Oaits—Red feed, $2.20@2.30. 


Millfeeds—Shorts, $44@46; middlings, 
@54; millrun, $43.50@47; bran, $36@44. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
past 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $3.10; 
eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.30; eastern No. 2 
milo, $2.40; No. 3 eastern yellow, $2.54%; 
No. 2 eastern white, $2.581%; No. 3 eastern 
white, $2.50. 

Seattle—Prompt bid quotations on 
Seattle Grain Exchange today follow: 
Oats—No. 2 white feed, $43 a ton. 
Corn—No. 3 yellow, $48.25 a ton. 
Wheat—Soft white, $1.80 a bu.; 
white, $1.80; hard winter, $1.80; 
red, $1.78; northern spring, $1.85; 

bluestem, $2.15. 


$52 


the 


western 
western 
Big Bend 


Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 23 cars; 
eorn, 2 cars; hay, 3 cars; oats, 4 cars; 
flour, 7 cars. 


Spokane—Cash quotations are as follows: 


Wheat—No. 2 red, $1.94@1.94%; No. 2 
hard, $1.84. 

Corn—No. 4 mixed, $1.14%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.2216 @1.23%. 

Oats—No. 2 white, 564%@57%c; No. 3 
white, 51@53%4c. 

Rye—No. 2, $1.55%. 

Barley—92@99c. 


Timothy seed—$5.60@6.50. 
Cloverseed—$24@32. 


INLAND GRAIN MARKETS. 


Pullman, Wash., Feb. 19.—Red and white 
wheat, $1.60. 

Odessa, Wash., Feb. 19.—Bart and blue— 
stem, $1.95; turkey red, $1.72; marquis and 
fortyfold, $1.60; club, $1.57; Jones fife, 
$1.59. 

Walla Walla, Feb. 19.—Bluestem, $1.90; 
club, $1.67; turkey red, $1.64. 

Dayton, Wash., Feb. 19.—Club, $1.65; red, 
$1.62. 

Davenport, Wash., Feb. 19.—Hard white, 


$1.85; bluestem. $1.75; club, $1.50; marquis 
and fortyfold, $1.53. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Feb. 19.—Red, $1.51; 
white, No. 1, $1.63. 

Colfax, Wash., Feb. 19. — White, $1.62; 
red, $1.60; barley and oats, $40. 

——_>~— 
PROHIBITS EXPORTS. 
A royal decree has been issued pro- 


hibiting exportation of Egyptian wheat, 
corn, barley, and flour until the pres- 
ent shortage is remedied. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


oe Game, played in Toledo, 
- oeagroay does dealing. When ‘Seedy’ 
C. A. KING & CO. 


Like Bitly Sunday, they deal .n cash and 
fwtarees. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Yeur consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO 


Fine = CHOV ERGs: 
oo LL USEEDSanee 


Track or Tolede 
Alsike Alfalfa 


Send Samples Timothy 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco board oF Trade 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 
COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 
BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


SEEDS 


Clovers - Timothy 
Grass Seeds - Seed 
Grains - Fodder 
Corn - - Millets 
Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fancy 
White Blossom 
Sweet Clover Seed 
$12.25 per 100 lbs. 


Write or Wire 


PRAIRIE STATES HAY & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
North Platte, Neb. 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 


FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Progress on the storage addition to 
the Wichita Terminal Elevator, Wichita, 
Kans., will be particularly brisk in late 
March when the forms will be poured. 
The foundation work has been finished 
and the completed job will add 500,000 
bushels approximately to the plant. 
The Jno. S. Metcalf Co. of Chicago is 
handling the work. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 
seeds. Corresponcente solicited. 
WM. A. W. SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Feb. 21, 
1925: 
Receipts, Ibs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
A A era eciric © 90,000 175,765 70,750 1,865 
19246 a aie 60,000 3,940 340,370 181,347 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 

The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Feb. 21: 


J Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Feb.21. Feb.14. 
Cash’ wassae $19.00 $18.35 $18.10 $19.00 
Me@D.t/ccieetek 19.00 18.35 18.10 19.00 
March 19.00 18.25 18.00 19.00 
OCt.\ Gaweee 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.25 
Alsike— 
Cash, new 12.90 12.85 12.85 13.10 
LE) oe co 12.90 12.85 12.85 13.10 
March . 13.00 12.95 12.95 13.20 
Timothy— 
Cash ..:. cee rove 3.00 3.00 3.15 
PCD, ice 3.15 3.00 3.00 3.15 
March 3.20 3.05 3.05 3.20 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Feb. 21, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


3 Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk.. 1,063 192 441 1,681 172 356 


This sea..11,990 5,480 16,279 11,214 1,869 4,925 
Last sea..21,135 9,145 9,466 21,196 1,481 6,912 
Stocks in Toledo Feb. 21—Red clover 
9,927 bags, alsike 7,976 bags, timothy 
17,102 bags. Imports, red clover, 3,670 
bags. Exports, timothy, 2,610 bags. 
PRIME INSPECTED. 


; Clover Alsike. Timothy. 
This week....... 300 Ate: 9 
This seasdn...... 5,650 3,450 10,073 
Last season..... 11,800 7,400 6,636 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote Timothy—Good country run 
seed at $5.80 to $6; low grade and dark, 
$2 to $4.50. Clover—fairly clean seed 
at $25 to $26 (high grade clean seed 
worth $28); slightly weedy at $22 to 
$24; heavily weedy, $14 to $20—screen- 
ingsand tailings less; alsike at $15 to $20; 
alfalfa at $16 to $20; red-top at $10 to 
$11.50 for clean seed—chaffy at $4 to 
$8.50; German millet at $3.75; hog mil- 
let at $2.60, and early fortune at $2.70 
bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill nom- 
inally at $4 and new era at $3.50 per 
bu. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of 
and shipments of grass seeds 
cago for the week ending Feb, 


receipts 
at Chi- 
21, pre- 


February 25, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 


Week 503 778 391 442 338 579 
Prev. wk. 530 676 461 325 403 319 
LG: eee 4 285 187 243 408 291 
1924-25.. 30,680 20,138 7,934 4,830 13,357 13,551 
1923-24.. 27,981 13,325 6,678 4,822 18,350 8,850 
1922-23.. 27,886 23,653 7,709 6,290 20,281 5,005 


Timothy—Quiet and easy. Fair de- 
mand exists and offerings light. Fair 
country run $5.60@5.85 per 100 lbs., good 
country run about $6.00@6.15 and high 
grades at $6.40@6.50. 

Alfalfa Seed—Dull. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21.00@23.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Firm. Wanted at top 
prices. Country lots $24.00@26.75 for 
100 lbs., good $27.50@28.50, choice $29.00 
@30.00, fancy $31.00@32.00 and Mam- 
moth $27.00@31.00, according to qual- 
ity. 

Alsike—Firm. Average country lots 
$20.25@21.00 per 100 lbs. Fair seed 
$16.25@17.25 and poor at .$11.50@13.50. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, Feb. 21.—Seed trade this 
week was featured by pronounced weak- 
ness in cane seed. There were liberal 
offerings, while demand was limited to 
mixers, who took the red seed for mix- 
ture with milo. At the close all kinas 
of cane seed were selling at about $1.40 
per ewt., as against $1.40@1.60 a week 
ago. ‘Retail prices on cleaned and tested 
seed for planting were 25@50c above the 
quotations for country-run seed. Cane 
seed threshing is not completed. Some 
farmers are threatening to leave their 
seed in the héad and feed it if prices 
show a further decline. Planters are 
showing less desire for seed than a few 
weeks ago, when the available supply 
was small. Evidently they are awaiting 
the bottom level. 

Interest in millet seed is fair, but 
country offerings are light. Carlots, as 
from first hands, are fetching the fol- 
lowing prices, per cwt.: German, $3.50 
@4; common, $2.50@38; Siberian, $2.30 
@2.75; hog, $2@2.25. Resellers ask 50c 
to $1 more for cleaned and’ tested seed. 

Sudan grass seed is in fair supply, 
while demand is slow. It is believed 
that an ample quantity exists for the 
season, with a fair percentage still in 
farmers’ hands, especially in Texas. 
Incoming seed is quoted at $3.50@4.20 
per cwt., but when cleaned it resells for 
$5.50@6. 

Notwithstanding the high prices, farm- 
ers are taking red clover seed freely, as 
this legume is the quickest and best re- 
juvenator of worn-out soils. Dealers 
have little native seed to offer. Re- 
tail prices range from $20 to $34 per 
cwt., according to quality. Sweet clover 
acreage in Kansas is being increased. 
The seed is offered by Kansas City 
houses at $9@138. 

Spring-like weather lately has stimu- 
lated interest in leading bluegrass seed 
dealers to believe there will be a 
good demand. Stocks are liberal. Seed 
is offered at $17@28 per cwt. 

Timothy seed is slow, with a plentiful 
supply in the hands of dealers. Seed is 
offered at $6@7 per cwt. 

Alfalfa seed has a good undertone, 
with fair carlot buying. The small dis- 
tributing business will come later. Au- 
thgrities in Kansas are advising a big 
increase in acreage. Occasional offers 
of seed from the country are reported, 
though it was thought the farmers had 
sold out. Recleaned seed is selling here 
at $15@23 per ewt. 

Trade in cow peas and soy beans has 
not reached the stage of activity, as 
these articles are not due for planting 
before laying-by of the new corn crop. 
Dealers are asking $4@5 per bushel for 
cow peas. They are bidding the farmers 
$1.65@2.75 for soy beans, with the best 
figures on Virginia and Black Wilson, 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLrepo, O., Feb. 21.—The clover seed 
market has been weak again this week. 
Buying support appears to be lacking 
and hedges against the cash seed are 
heavy. The market is in a position to 
respond very quickly to any cash de- 
mand. This same trade will be starting 
soon and dealers are already making 
preparations to handle a large volume. 
Deliveries were not so large on Febru- 
ary contracts this week and prime seed 
has been fairly bought. Old prime is 
receiving some attention with numerous 
inquiries from widely separated points. 
Receipts and shipments were light. The 
trend from now on is really a cash af- 
fair. If the spring trade is up to ex- 
pectations there is no reason why clover 
should not advance. Stocks here while 
fairly liberal could be easily reduced 
with an active demand. Some buying 
orders are coming in on the decline and 
may prevent any further break. 

Alsike and timothy are both quiet 
with a light trade.. These two seeds are 
lower in sympathy with clover but are 
ready to move upward with some active 
buying support. Dealers anticipate a 
good demand for both when the spring 
season opens up. Some buying of cash 
alsike this week with off-grade holding 
steady. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX. 


There was sharp competition for 
choice flaxseed in this market this week 
while the poor quality was slow sale. 
Crushing interests were anxious to get 
the kind that they needed and were pay- 
ing up for it. As compared with Mon- 
day, when sales were made on the basis 
of 1c over to 3c under May for No. 1 
seed and ic over to 4c under for “to 
arrive,” today’s sales were 3c over at 2c 
under May for the spot and 2c over at 
3e under for the “to arrive.” 


DULUTH FLAXSEED. 


DututH, Feb. 20.—Trading was dull 
and it came within a narrow range in 
the flaxseed market here during the last 
week. Operators played closely to the 
boards in view of the crushers’ light 
buying, and seeming lack of interest 
on the part of traders who had been 
prominert on the long side up till the 
last three or four weeks. On the net 
result of the five days’ operation spot and 
February seed sold off 134 cents and the 
March, May and July futures from 4 
to 1% cents. 

Specialists in the market reported that 
the weak spot situation is exercising a 
restraining influence upon trading in fu- 
tures. It was reported that Winnipeg 
operators are preparing to shift their 
holdings offer here after the opening of 
navigation as shown in their market 
operations during the last ten days. 
Stocks at the Canadian head of the 
lakes and in their elevators over the 
West aggregate more than 4,500,000 
bushels, of which it is expected that 
the great bulk will seek a market over 
here. 

Specialists also drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory situation in the Argen- 
tine market. The crop down there is 
now estimated at 50,000,000 bushels, and 
figures show that European takings of 
their seed have been only a fraction of 
wheat what they were a year ago so far 
this season. Unless marked improve- 
ment in European buying of flaxseed de- 
velops in the near future, it is being 
assumed that Buenos Aires prices will 
be shaded in order to promote the at- 
traction of export trade. On the basis 
of present prices, it figures out that 
Argentine flaxseed can be laid down at 
New York and at other Atlantic sea- 
board points considerably under the Du- 
luth and Winnipeg basis. The Duluth 
market however holds the advantage in — 
making shipments to Butalo and its 
territory, The shaping up of events in 


February 25, 1925. 


the flaxseed market is being awaited 
with interest. In the meantime dealers 
are playing a waiting game. 

Receipts of flaxseed at Duluth during 
five days this week were 19,508 bushels, 
and shipments were 53,878 bushels, leav- 
ing stocks of 719,000 bushels in the ele- 
vators. 

Closing prices on flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Friday. Week ago. Year ago. 

2 le - $2.9634-9934 $2.9814-3.0116 $2.59144-6314 

O ar- 

rive. 2.96% 2.98% 2.5914 
Feb. . 2.96% 2.9814 2.5914 
March. 2.98 2.99% 2.5856 
May . 2.99% 3.01 2.5914 
July .. 2.98% 2.99 2.56 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the week ending Feb. 21 (000 
omitted) : 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore .. 3,188 rir’ 274 7,017 250 
Boston ..... te ats 14 445 see 
Buffalo 5,136 1,619 1,335 582 671 
Afloat 6,641 wee oysta 1,767 mee 
Chicago 5,629 12,040 20,364 2,205 207 
Afloat 900 1,166 1,513 81 eo 
Detroit 260 20 275 18 
Duluth 11,161 100 12,3872 5,265 237 
Afloat 1,009 Ste Jase; 383 ae 
Galveston .. 1,315 Pos Pas 101 ole 
Indianapolis 446 880 284 46 Shes 
Kan. City... 9,256 6,960 2,574 156 8 
Milwaukee . 219 801 2,592 558 104 
PATI OELE ticiiele & - sbi0 149 bea 101 50 
Min’polis  ..13,708 887 22,351 1,163 2,183 
N. Orleans... 1,414 553 603 36 3 
Nwp’t News ... ie 114 na ic 
New York... 1,791 123 449 1,834 148 
Omaha . 1,833 2,473 1,761 306 8 
PEOTIA 5. «ins ens 337 836 ide te5 
Philadelphia 1,234 143 188 175 
Sioux City . 3875 533 397 12 8 
St..Joseph . 846 758 223 7 1 
pt. Louis. :: 1,757 1,666 411 17 11 
Moledo ' 3... 1,554 310 667 88 1 
Anoaty ts. 807 aa 540 s% 
Wichita ae RPal 17 A 
Total ...72,592 31,620 73,980 28,363 3,839 
Last year...64,454 15,246 17,588 20,714 1,854 


KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT” 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 

aluminum or transparent top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin 


combination bag 


bags, 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


NEW COMPLAINTS. 


The Board of Trade of the city of 
Chicago, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Milwaukee and the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association have been per- 
mitted to intervene in the complaint of 
the Sioux City Grain Exchange of 
Sioux City, Ia., against the Ahnapee & 
Western et al. alleging violation of sec- 
tions 1 and 8 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, on grain and grain products from 
points in Neb., Minn., and So. Dak., to 
Sioux City, in discriminating against 
that city and in favor of Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Des Moines, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Kansas City to points in Ark., Tex., 
Okla., and other states. 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Receipt conclusive as to Party issuing 
same. Receipt or storage ticket is 
prima facie evidence of matter speci- 
fied therein, and not only prima facie 
when issued by a warehouseman, but 
conclusive as to party issuing same, 
under Rev. Code 1919, §§ 9753, 9759. 


Receipts conclusive as to receipts of 
grain shown thereon. Inaction against 
surety on bonds of warehouseman to re- 
cover value of grain stored in its ware- 
houses, that separate bonds were given 
on separate buildings did not necessitate 
a showing which of the bonds covered 
tickets for grain or which building grain 
was stored in; receipts being conclu- 
sive that warehousman received grain, 
in view of Rev. Code 1919, §§ 9753, 
9759. 

Storage tickets admissible without 
showing grain was deposited in certain 
warehouse. In action to recover value 
of grain stored with warehouseman op- 
erating two warehouses, plaintiff’s stor- 
age tickets were admissible in evidence 
without a showing that grain was de- 
livered and deposited in a certain one 
of buildings; it being warehouseman’s 
duty to designate on storage ticket, if 
warehouses were separate, and neither 
it nor its bonded security being able to 
take advantage of its neglect to perform 
a duty that business placed on it. 


Plaintiff can waive tort and sue for 
money had and received. In conver- 
sion, plaintiff can waive the tort and 
sue for money had and received. 


Appellate court must presume cor- 
rections of lower court’s findings. Ap- 
pellate court must presume correctness 
of lower court’s findings until its errors 
are pointed out. 


Storage ticket holders, though stock- 
holders of warehouse corporation, may 
recover for conversion. In action to re- 
cover value of grain stored with ware- 
houseman, recovery of holders of stor- 
age tickets would not be denied because 
they were stockholders in warehouse 
corporation, where there was no evi- 
dence or finding that they ever took 
part.in or had knowledge of the ship- 
ping of grain by warehouseman out of 
the state and in converting proceeds. 


Bondsman liable for noncompliance 
with statute. Rev. Code, 1919 §§ 9753, 
9759, relating to duties of warehouse- 
men, define their obligations, and, if 
conditions are not complied with, 
bondsman is liable. (Supreme Court S. 
D., Dec. 31, 1924, N. W. Rep. 201-718.) 


Additional warranty that feed grind- 
ers would grind grain other than that 
stated in written warranty not implied. 
Where both buyer and seller were in 
possession of same information as to 
work done by feed grinders, and written 
warranty in connection with advertising 
matter plainly stated grains. that 
machines would successfully grind, and 
written warranty undertook to cover 
all grains that machines would properly 


{tnt 
COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 
Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Your Inquiries 


GRAIN, 


SEEDS 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEDs 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


SUNT 


F. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


al. 


IIIT 
ANNUUM 


f 


Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 
521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


grind, no additional implied warranty 
that machines would properly grind 
other and differnt grains could supple- 
ment written warranty on that subject. 

Failure to define “substantial compli- 
ance” not erroneous where no special 
charge giving such definition requested. 
Failure to define “substantial compli- 
ance,” in action for breach of warranty 
in sale of feed grinders, did not consti- 
tute error where no special charge was 


requested giving definition of such 
term. 

Submission of immaterial issue not 
reversible error. Submission of issue, 


in action for breach of warranty in sale 
of feed grinders, whether machines hay- 
ing defective parts could have been cor- 
erected so as to operate as contemplated 
by the parties, if immaterial, was not 
reversible error. 


Admission of evidence, in action for 
breach of warranty of machines sold, as 
to sales to others who made no com- 
plaint, held reversible error. Admission 
of evidence, in action for breach of war- 
ranty of machines sold by reason of 
defective construction, that defendant 
had sold many more of them to others, 
and had no complaint of them, held 
reversible error.—(Comm. of Appeals, 
Sec. A, Texas. S. W. Rep. 267-258.) 


Demand unnecessary to action for 
actual conversion. A rightful demand 
of possession of personal property and 
a wrongful refusal establish a conver- 
sion; but if there is an actual conver- 
sion a demand is not essential to the 
maintenance of an action therefor. 


Evidence held to sustain finding of 
actual conversion of grain. The evidence 
sustains a finding of actual conversion 
of grain stored in an elevator, mingled 
with other grain, and subsequently sold 
and shipped by the elevator company, 
enough grain not being retained to re- 
place the stored grain; and this, under 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


Grass and Field Seeds 


Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 
co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Marketing Co. 


Grain 
: (incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 
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CONSIGNMENTS 


Worth given best attention. 
ellent facilities for prompt handling 
full market value. Our service 
lease you. 


= MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
= Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
ETHIE IU ULLTLATLOLHAA eID LOTLONT CAI ROGTEGTACOATEOI CGT ICOLULTOT LEAT NOTOOTTCGTLOOTINTTTTTEOTIOOTI PAT TUTTROTTOTTIOTT Elie 
the facts of the case, although the eleva- 
tor company had the right under the 
statute to replace the stored grain with 
other like grain within a limited period. 

Storage of grain with agreement to 
return equal amount in kind constitutes 
bailment and not sale; elevator cannot 
Pass good title, even to bona fide pur- 
chaser, to grain in elevator in less 
amount than stored grain. Under the 
statute the storage of grain with an 
agreement to return an equal amount in 
kind constitutes a bailment and not a 
sale; and the elevator cannot pass good 
title, even to a bona fide purchaser, to 
grain in the elevator when it is less 
in amount than the stored grain. 

Evidence held not to require finding 
owners of stored grain consented to 
sale. The evidence did not require a 
finding that the owners of the stored 
grain consented to the sale so that a 
good title passed. 

Emptying of elevator held not to 
affect right of recovery for conversion 
of grain. The elevator was emptied of 


To Bt. Ex- 
and 


will 


EEC Eee 


grain before the sale to the defendants. 
This fact does not affect the right of re- 
covery for a conversion of grain stored 
before.—(Sup. Court of Minn., Jan. 9, 
N. W. Rep. 201-615.) 


1925. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


ie) 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 


3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Room 2088 


Chicago, III. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 
ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDL AND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


MILLS—Minneapolis - Chicago - 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


‘GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 
OILMEAL 


HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING: 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


When you have something on your 


Toledo - 


$27 S. La Salle St. 
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Buffalo - Edgewater 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


DOULA. LLL LLL LoL CLL CCC 


Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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BUYS SELLS 


Chicago, Ill. 


COT TTL TEE 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CHARCOAL 


February 25, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


While the feed trade is at present 
quite badly demoralized prices have now 
reached the point where the feeders can 
afford to use millfeed. Undoubtedly the 
high prices that prevailed for some time 
forced the farmers to dispose of consid- 
erable live stock and we dc not believe 
that demand will be as keen as it other- 
wise would be. 

Country roads are in bad condition 
but as they dry out a little farmers will 
begin to buy more freely from their 
dealers and it is our opinion that as 
soon as the retail dealers note an im- 
provement in the consumptive demand 
they will regain confidence and buy for 
quick and prompt shipment quite freely, 
but we are inclined to believe that they 
will hesitate to bny futures. 

Our mills are operating very heavily, 
yet we are finding it possible to keep 
our production of Palmo midds moving. 
—Newsome Feed & Grain Co., EH. J. 
Dougherty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAIRY LEA SOLD TO BORDENS. 

An important transaction was closed 
on the ist of February covering the 
sale to the Borden Condensed Milk Co. 
of the Dairy Lea brand of milk. This 
is the brand sold for several years 
through the Dairy League of New York 
covering territory as far West as Cleve- 
land but mainly through New England 
and the near South. 

It is understood that the Borden Co. 
contemplate continuing the distribution 
of Dairy Lea brands where they have 
been sold and possibly in mixed cars 


with their own brand “Eagle.” It is 
Borden’s policy to push their own 
brand and the trade feels the Dairy 


Lea brand will not be actively urged. 


KANSAS CITY FEED MARKET. 


KANSAS Ciry, Feb. 21.—Though deal- 
ers expect a good demand for cotton- 
seed meal and cake in March and April, 
they agree in the statement that present 
buying is light. There is no doubt that 
large amounts are being fed as an eco- 
nomic measure against high-priced corn, 
but many feeders have stocks which 
were bought earlier in the season, most- 
ly at higher levels than now prevail. 
Meal and cake are $1 to $2 a ton lower 
than a year ago and $8 to $9 below last 
season’s top, while corn is about 40c a 
bushel higher than in February,, 1924. 
Arkansas and Oklahoma are offering 
freely, but the Texas mills seem to be 
well sold up and are also filling export 
orders. Mill prices are generally 50c a 
ton lower than a week ago, with even 
a greater concession in Arkansas. The 
Texas price is $35.50, while Oklahoma 
offers at $37.50 and Arkansas at $36. 
Kansas City handlers have taken off 40c 
from their carlot quotations and are sell- 
ing at $42.60, with ton lots $4 more. 

Linseed meal continues on the down- 
grade, with a poor feeding demand. Min- 
neapolis mills were said to have offered 
product this week at $45 a ton, while 
resellers quoted $44.50. These figures 
are $1.25@1.50 lower than were asked 
a week ago. The Kansas City price is 
$49 for carlots and $53 for tons, showing 
$1 decline. There is said to be plenty 
of meal available. It has to compete 


pears to have been an unpopular move. 
It cut off the buying to such an extent 
that manufacturers nave resorted to an 
opposite course in order to stimulate the 
demand. This week a reduction of $10 
a ton in each product was announced. 
Now tankage is offered at $55 in car- 
lots, while ton lots are selling at $60. 
The carlot price of meat scrap is $60 
and ton lots are offered at $65. Reac- 
tion of buyers to these cuts is awaited. 

In the face of a further decline in 
hay early this week, alfalfa meal manu- 
facturers reduced prices of the two 
lower grades of their product 50c a ton, 
but the upper grades were held firm. 
Carlot quotations are: Choice, $27@ 
28;. No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $22@22.50; 
No. 3 or brown, $21.50@22. Inquiry was 
limited to April and May deliveries. 
The larger mills had little to offer for 
prompt shipment, as they claim to be 
sold ahead to April 1. According to ad- 
vices from Colorado, there is no big 
surplus to move from that region be- 
yond what is under contract. 

The local molasses-grain feed mills 
were employed chiefly in iilling orders 
for horse, mule and poultry feeds. The 
demand for horse and mule feeds is 
coming mainly from the South, and it is 
expected to continue through March and 
April. Dairy and hog feeds were quiet. 
There Was a reduction of 50c@$1.50 a 
ton in horse and mule feeds. Alfalfa- 
molasses feeds were iwnchanged to $1.50 
higher. Poultry feeds were reduced $1 
@2. Carlot prices, per ton, were re- 
ported as follows: Dairy feeds, $37@ 
48; cattle feeds, $39@46; hog feeds, $48 
@55; pig meal, $73; horse and mule 
feeds, $33.50@45; alfalfa-molasses feeds, 
$28@34; scratch poultry feeds, $50@ 
56.50; mash poultry feeds, $52@80. 

The Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, 
at its annual meeting last week, re 
elected the old officers, including Frank 
M. Cole as president. Mr. Cole has 
headed the organization for five years. 
He is manager of the Radial Warehouse 
Co. and in charge of the Kansas City 
office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
New York. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED 
MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 21.—The flax mar- 
ket has been influenced by the fiuctua- 
tions in the price of wheat and other 
grains, although it has not much in 
common with them. The violent price 
changes are disturbing to both crusher 
and consumer of linseed oil, causing un- 
certainty in regard tc -future commit- 
ments. The statistical position of flax 
is unusually strong. 

Very little oil has been bought for 
spring and summer. Stocks of flax in 
crushers’ hands and in terminal markets 
are being reduced rapidly. Students of 
business conditions are confident that 
the future will bring increased activity. 
If the crushers expect to operate their 
plants, especially in the West, they 


must arrange ahead for supplies of flax 

for the next seven or eight months. 
We cannot depend on much help from 

the U. S. but will probably secure about 


POSITION WANTED 


with cheap wheat feeds, gluten feeds 
and cottonseed meal. 

The recent advance of $5 a ton in 
prices of tankage and meat scrap ap- 


mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{t out and send it to THe Price Cur- 


AND NEW ORLEANS: 


MENTE @: BAGS vrswanvan 


BAGGING -TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Grain, Fiour-Concentrates- Hay 


NICHOLLS GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY with a Chicago Feed Manufacturer 


to open and manage a department 
that is entirely practical and in 
line with today’s trend in co-oper- 
ative marketing and buying. 


AND 


The volume of business will be 
large enough to justify a salary of 
$10,000 per year. Answer 

PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER, 
Box 215, 309 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


a 


* Shorts, bagged ....... 1.90 1.90 
Middlings, bagged .... 2.15 2.15 
Feed flour, bagged..... 2.85 2.75 


February 25, 1925. 
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BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


three million bushels from Canada. Un- 
less market values change, however, the 
balance of the Canadian crop will prob- 
ably go to the Lake Erie mills, and fur- 
ther east. We would not be surprised 
to see a somewhat similar situation to 
that which existed last spring and sum- 
mer, namely, the country relying on the 
Eastern mills for their supplies of oil 
and the capacities of these milfs were 
not adequate to meet the demand. 
Linseed meal and cake have declined 
with other cattle foods, and this adds to 
the cost of oil. , 
Shipments of flax from the Argentine 
totaled 776,000 bushels last week, and 
we are advised there is a better Hu- 
ropean inquiry in that market.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Company. 


CANADIAN FEED MARKET. 


Toronto, Can.—Greater demand dur- 
ing the past two weeks tended to sta- 
bilize feed prices. The hay market is 
easier. ; 

Average Wholesale Prices. : 

Cash, car lots or mixed car lots, point 


of shipment: 


Theat, No, 1 feed, is 
a antic joys, ee cie RCeN .65 $1.70 $2.00 $1.95 
Oats, No. 1 feed, bulk PODEROO 2. te. 192 

ley, No. 3 C.--W., 
Pu. Reade c ectevstere 95 1.01 
ORT ULE paieinie kee wiee's: ise 1.51 
Buckwheat, bulk ..... pou, au0b 


Bran, bagged, 100 Ibs. 1.80 
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Principal feed imports into Canada 
for the period of nine months ending 


Dec. 31, 1924: 
Indian corn, not for dis— 


tiation, PUSs 2... sit. 5,694,328 $5,566,129 
Bran and mill feed, cwt.. 4,359 6,421 
Oil cake, cottonseed and é nits: 

cottonseed cake ia 26,687 73,819 
Oil cake, linseed and lin- 

seed oil cake meal .... 21,087 43,581 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—There was practic- 
ally no improvement in the mill feed sit- 
uation here the past week and while con- 
siderable bran and middlings were urged 
on the market at further reductions of 
$1.50 for bran and $2.50 for middlings, buy- 
ers showed little inclination to acquire 
supplies beyond that which was absolutely 
necessary, and as a result there were 
many cars unsold from day to day. Mill 
feeds, however, were not alone to suffer 
sharp breaks in prices and linseed meal, 
gluten feed and hominy all registered se- 
vere losses. Quotations represent 100-Ib. 
sacks: Soft winter wheat bran, $28.50@ 
29; hard winter wheat bran, $28@28.50; 
standard middlings, $30@381; soft wheat 
middlings, $33.50@34.50; gray hard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34.50; mixed feed, $31@31.50; 
nat alfalfa meal, $30; hominy feed, $44@ 
44.50. 


DULUTH. 


Duluth.—Downward revisions in quota— 
tions running from $1 to $3 came in feeds 
on this market during the last week. De- 
mand was light with jobbers continuing 
to buy to cover their immediate needs 
only. Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, 
$23; shorts, $24; Boston mixed, $25; red 
dog, $37; flour middlings, $31; No. 1 ground 
feed, $39; No. 2 ground feed, $36.75; No. 3 
ground feed, $34.50; cracked corn, $43.50; 
coarse cornmeal, $438.50; ground oats, $30. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Feb. 21.—<Activity continues 
limited in feeds of all kinds, but the trade 
feels that prices for some items have 
reached about the bottom. Cottonseed 
meal is steadier, but not any higher. Cash 
36 per cent is quoted at $33.50, while 41 
per cent is about $35.50@35.75 and 43 per 
cent at $37.75. Hulls are quiet at $7.50. 
Alfalfa meal is still nominally $28@29, but 
demand is slow. Mill feed is just a shade 
better than the recent bottom, with wheat 
bran quotable at $26 and gray shorts at 


$30.50@31. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Feb.. 21.—The general wheat 
feed situation is easier and demand for 
both wheat and corn feeds is very limited. 


Gluten feed and hominy feed lower. Al- 
falfa meal holds its own in price. Dried 
beet pulp. steady. Quotations follow: 


Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100 lb. sacks, 
$33.50@34; Western middlings, per ton, 100- 
Ib. sacks, $34.50@35; hominy feed, per ton, 
$44.50@45; gluten feed, per ton, $39@39.50; 
alfalfa meal, per ton, $32@33; dried beet 
pulp, per ton, $38. 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


$22 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Supplies of feed- 


stuffs were moderate but fully ample for 
trade wants and with liberal offerings of 
low Canadian bran there is increased pres- 
sure to sell and prices are weak and un- 
settled. We quote carlots in 100-lb. sacks 
at cost per ton: Soft winter bran, $33.50@ 
34; winter middlings, $35@36; spring bran, 
Western shipment, $32@33; standard wheat 


middlings, W. S., $33@33.50; flour: mid- 
dlings, W. S., $37@40; red dog, W. S., 
$44.50@46.50; low grade flour, W. S., $56@ 


57; rye middlings, W. S., $32@33; reground 
oats feed, $16@17; fine yellow hominy, W. 
S., $44.50@45; fine white hominy, W. S., 
$45@45.50; cottonseed meal, 36% protein, 
W. S., $42.50@43; cottonseed meal, 41% 
protein, W. S., $44@44.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Feb. 21.—The situation here 
as regards mill offal shows no material 
change from that of a week ago. The 
break in coarse grains, the slow but steady 
progress toward green grass, slight im- 
provement in the matter of flour sales; all 
of these things have been a depressing in- 
fluence on the local feed market. Bids from 
the east are coming in but are so far out 
of line with the ideas here that it is al- 
most impossible to work any _ sizeable 
amount of feed. Buffalo seems to have the 
call right now and local mills and jobbers 
cannot meet their figures. Yesterday, how- 
ever, there came a slight rift in the clouds 
and handlers were reporting an improved 
tone to the market. Jobbers are asking 
around $22 for standard bran, $22.50@23 for 
pure, $23 for shorts, $28@29 for flour midds 
and red dog is quoted in a wide range of 
$39@42. Oil meal is noticeably weaker. 
Crushers who claimed to be well sold 
ahead a couple of weeks ago were look- 
ing for outlets for their product this week 
and the market broke sharply to $43.50@ 
45 in carlots. 

MILWAUKEE, 


Milwaukee.—There was a general de- 
cline in feed prices during the first five 
days of last week as compared to closing 
quotations on the previous Saturday. Cot-— 
tonseed meal alone, of those quoted here— 
with, continued firm and unchanged. Bran 
showed a decline of 80c@$1; middlings, $1 


@1.50; linseed oil meal, $1.50@2; hominy 
feed, $4.50@6, and giuten feed, $3. Closing 


quotations on Friday, Feb. 20, were: Win— 
ter bran, $25.20; spring bran, $24@25.50; 
standard middlings, $25.50@26; flour mid— 
dlings, $30@31.50; red dog, $37@388; rye 
feed, $26@27; linseed oil meal, $44@46; 
cottonseed meal, $39@43.50; hominy feed, 
$87@38.50; oat feed, $10.50@11; gluten feed, 
30 days, $32.80; all in i100-lb. sacks, car-— 
lots, f. 0. b. Milwaukee. 
NEW YORK. 


New York, Feb. 21.—Weakness featured 
millfeed with sharp declines in both west-— 
ern and city. The demand was very small 
and purchases made by the consumers for 
shipment from the mills during March at 
from $2 to $3 per ton over current levels 
apparently has filled their requirements 
for the present time. 

City bran was quoted at $32; middlings, 
$33, and red dog, $46; while western bran 
ruled at $32; middlings, $33.50, and red dog, 
$47 per ton. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Oklahoma City, Feb. 21.—Millfeeds were 
in light demand over this territory and 
many mills have an oversupply on hand. 


Corn feeds and meal declined im price. 
Shorts held up normal. Millrun bran sold 
at $1.50@1.60; straight bran, $1.40@1.50; 


shorts, $1.70@1.90, and corn chop, $2.40@ 
2.55. Corn meal brought 78@80c in 25-Ib. 
bags. Flour mills operated at 70 per cent 
of capacity, largely on filling former or- 
ders and export business. Hard wheat 
short patent flours sold at $9.50@9.80. 


1925 FEED OUTLOOK. 


When he was recently asked to ex- 
press his views concerning the 1925 
business outlook, M. L. Barbeau, of S. 
Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
spoke very optimistically. Mr. Barbeau, 
a milling engineer, is considered well 
posted on all matters pertaining to the 
feed industry. He says: “Business is 
sure to be more prosperous than during 
the past year. Orders for “Eureka” ma- 
chinery are being placed freely. We 
have, too, closed contracts for a number 
of plant enlargements, made necessary 
in most cases through trade expansion, 
but the most pleasing indication of the 
better business ahead of us is the num- 
ber of new mills which have been 
planned to be built this spring. This 
shows that the owners themselves have 
faith in the feed industry. Whereas a 
year ago the feed business was slow in 
some parts of the country, today we are 
receiving inquiries for milling equip- 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 


FLAKE—POWDERED—GRANULAR 


Creameries in 10 States 
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FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO.. 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations, Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


woe MILL FEED BUYERS sy 


are profiting by a special servic = 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


ment from practically every section. 
This condition, of course, is very en- 
couraging. While we realize that this 
interest may have been stimulated by 
the new machines we lately put on the 
market, it is at least refreshing to know 
that people are in the right mood to 
buy. Our combination outfits for small 
plants, viz., the “All-In-One” machine 
for steel-cutting and grading corn, and 
the “3-in-1” mixer, which loads, mixes 
and sacks all dry feeds, are both meet- 
ing with a splendid reception. Had not 
our executives been satisfied that pros- 
pects for the future were brighter than 
usual, we could not, after buying out the 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, our 
largest competitor, last October, have as- 
sumed further financial responsibilities 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


New Crop Cottonseed 


Cake, meal, peasize, cold pressed 
Linseed meal, peasize 


Cotton & Linseed Meal Co. 


NORTON B, RIXEY, 650 Live Stock Ex., 
Manager Kansas City, Mo 


Kydes, Ceam lf Meat 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 


411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


by taking over still another successful 
concern during the past week. (Public an- 
nouncement concerning this recent pur- 
chase will be forthcoming in our next 
issue.—Editor.) In less than a year we 
have made plant investments aggre- 
gating more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, which in itself is the best pos- 
sible proof that the Howes organization 
first, last and all the time believes in 
the milling and feed industries of the 
United States.” 


WORLD’S AGRICULTURAL 
CENSUS. 


L. E. Estabrook, of the Agriculture 
Department, has been selected by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome to make the world census of agri- 
culture, which is to be undertaken in 
1930. This is to be the first attempt at 
a world survey of agriculture and it is 
expected that valuable information will 
be obtained which will enable the prin- 
cipal agricultural countries of the world 
to adjust production more nearly to 
consumptive needs. 
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ent day teachings. 


world. 
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Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bldg. 


Sunflower Seed 


Recleaned or Country Run 


Packed in Even or Uneven 


Weight Bags. 


Write or Wire for Prices 


Delivered in Carload or Less 
than Carload Quantities 


he 
Scott tort: Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Dept. 165 
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RIED Bi PROCESS PURE 


FD BUTTERMILAA 


SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 


Buttermilk dried. by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 


Write for prices and our dealer propo- 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Perfectly Balanced Rations 


OMCO CALCIUM CARBONATE 

DUST is the ideal mineral for per- 
fectly balanced feeds due to its high 
quality, purity—its fineness and free- 
dom from moisture, It is now being 
used by the leading feed manufactur- 
ers. 
Better feed at lower cost is the uni- 
versal experience. 


Write for prices. 


The Ohio Marble Company 


187 Ash St. Piqua, Ohio 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein 


Color Retained 
Course and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood. III. 


LINSEED REVIEW. 


United Kingdom.—The situation in 
linseed in the United Kingdom during 
the past week has been rather quiet. 
The quantities on passage are small and 
Shippers’ offers continue to be firmly 
held. 

Linseed oil has displayed a steady 
tone. Consumers are still holding-off 
but their holdings are considered light, 
and therefore, an improved demand is 
expected soon. Holland is still offering, 
but the quantities are smaller. 

Cotton oil remains quiet with the con- 
sumptive demand rather poor. 

India.—Shipments of linseed this week 
amounted to only 60,000 bushels com- 
pared with 112,000 bushels last week. 
The agricultural outlook is unchanged. 

Argentina.—Clearances continue mod- 
erate around % million bushels weekly 
compared with two million bushels at 
this time a year ago. However, Port 
Stocks are gradually increasing and now 
amount to 2,800,000 bushels as com- 
pared* with 2,400,000 bushels last week, 
but last year at this time there were 
about 514 million bushels in the stocks 
at the Ports. Markets generally rule 
firm with country offers not pressing. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


At this writing mill feeds appear to be 
a little stronger and prices quoted a 
little higher than the previous four or 
five business days. This, no doubt, is 
due to the fact that the Western mills 
are on a competitive basis with Buffalo 
and Canadian mills for shipment into 
the Eastern territories. Flour ship- 
ments out of Minneapolis are averaging 
a little less than they were a week ago. 
The consuming demand for mill feeds 
apparently is unchanged although prices 
are working to low points that would 
make one conclude that mill feeds should 
prove “to be a good property for the 
Spring feeding season at present prices. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23; standard 
middlings, $24; flour middlings, $28; 
red dog, $38.50 to $40.50. 

Cnicaco.—Bran, $25.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.60; flour middlings, $30.60; 
red dog, $41.10 to $43.10. 

Kansas Citry.—Bran, $23; gray shorts, 
$28. 

Sr. Louts.—Bran, $25.40; gray shorts, 
$30.40. 

ALFALFA Mrau.—Demand. unchanged. 
Supply a little in excess of buyers’ in- 
terest. Second-hand bag basis, choice, 
$28; No. 1, $26.50; No. 2, $23.25, Chi- 
cago. New bags, 50c a ton more. Fine 
ground grades $3 to $4 per ton premium. 

Reerounpd Oat Ferep. — Considerable 
sellers’ interest for nearby shipment 
where directions are needed. Many mills 
discounting nominal prices in order to 
move a little tonnage. Nominally quoted, 
reground, $9 to $9.50; unground, $10 to 
$10.50; for prompt 30 days. Slight pre- 
mium of 50c a ton asked for each suc- 
ceeding month. 

Hominy Ferrep.—Slightly in excess of 
the demand. Nominally quoted, white, 
$40 to $40.50; yellow, $39.50 to $40. In 
bulk where available, $1 to $2 per ton 
less. 

LINSEED Orn Mrau.—Tone is easier. 
Demand slight. Nominally quoted sack 
basis, $41 to $42. In bulk, $2 to $2.50 a 
ton less. All Chicago basis. 

Dried BuTTeERMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
6%c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 7%e. 

CorroNsrED MrAu.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop with resulting heavy pro- 
duction of seed and surplus stocks are 
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the main influences in the market. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $42.50. 

GLUTEN Frrp.—Eastern demand is still 
light, but the drop in prices should 
stimulate buying. Other sections of the 
country, however, report a better busi- 
ness. Mixed feed manufacturers have 
not ordered beyond February shipment, 
and are only taking the product as it is 
required. Quotations follow: Gluten 
feed in bulk $30 a ton, sacked $32.80; 
gluten meal of 40 per cent protein $41.80 
in sacks, $39 in bulk. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slower 
but at the lowered prices all packers’ 
products should move in increasing vol- 
ume. Prices are as follows: Meat scraps 
in carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $60@65 a ton; 
60 per cent protein digester tankage, 
$55; raw bone meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-Ib. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. : 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT FROM 
RADIO. 


Starting but a few short years ago 
more as a plaything than anything else, 
the radio has come to be looked upon, 
by thousands of business men and by 
many more thousands of farmers as an 
absolute necessity. 

Many of the radio sets first put on 
the market were somewhat experi- 
mental and crude, others were cumber- 
some and hard to keep in order, while 
still others were not sufficiently selective, 
but in spite of all of these drawbacks, 
and in spite also of the fact that many 
predicted an early cessation of broad- 
casting, the number of installations in- 
creased at an almost unbelievable rate 
until at the present time there are tens 
of thousands of sets in use and broad- 
casting stations are scattered from one 
end of the country to the other. 

To the average layman there is some- 
thing almost uncanny in radio. 

The turn of a dial brings him the 
voice of President Coolidge, of Secre- 
tary of State Hughes or of some other 
noted person. Another turn, and he 
gets a talk by some famous traveler, 
some expert on health or farming or 
business economics, while still another 


.turn gives him a sermon by some of 


our best known ministers. 

Music by artists of world-wide fame, 
and to suit every taste, including “jazz,” 
grand opera, pipe organ, orchestra, quar- 
tette, solos and choruses, weather re- 
ports, sports, talks on sewing, cooking, 
marketing, chicken raising and many 
other things equally interesting and en- 
tertaining, help to make a program of 
sufficient variety to suit every taste, and 
the remarkable thing about it all is that 
no smutty stories are ever told, no pro- 
fanity used and no songs sung that 
would offend the most fastidious. 

To the farmer, perhaps most of all, 
the radio is of greatest benefit, for by it 
he is kept in constant touch with the 
markets of the world, he is given the 
weather reports and he is furnished a 
wealth of other information as well as 
entertainment and amusement, which 
makes it easier to keep the children on 
the farm, market all of his crops to 
better advantage and protect crops, 
stock, etc., from storms and blizzards. 

One of the simplest and yet one of 
the best and most practical popular 
priced sets ever put on the market is 
manufactured by F. A. Holmes & Co, 
otf Waterloo, Iowa. 

It is easily installed, easily main- 
tained and so compactly arranged that 
it can be carried from the house to the 
office, or the home of a friend, thus com- 
bining pleasure with business and giv- 
ing to young and old such an outlook on 
life as will be a constant inspiration 
and delight. 

a_i 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Prick Cum 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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The Price Current-Grain Reporter 

There is very little change in the 
alfalfa hay situation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The demand has been very 
light. Prices have ranged around $30 
per ton f. o. b. cars here. 

Recent heavy rains throughout the 
central portion of the state had the ef- 
fect of throwing considerable hay upon 
the market which is now arriving and 
the demand is light. Consequently, 
prices have dropped off about $1.00 per 
ton, No. 1 hay now being offered at $29. 

Considerable Arizona hay is also ar- 
riving. We do not look for higher prices 
as the new crop from Arizona and Im- 
perial Valley will be ready to market in 
the next thirty to sixty days.—Nicholls 
Grain & Milling Co., A. M. Thayer, Hay 
and Grain Manager, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Evergreen Farm of Homewood, III., 
noted for the particularly high quality 
of alfalfa raised, has now gone into the 
alfalfa milling business. ‘Jay Bee” 
alfalfa grinders are operating on choice 
alfalfa hay and turning out an espe- 
cially high quality grade of choice fine 
ground pea-green alfalfa meal. Ample 
storage is provided and shipping facili- 
ties arranged. Inquiries from poultry 
feed manufacturers and others in the 
market for particularly choice meal will 
be promptly taken care of. 


QUARANTINE MODIFIED. 


Modification of the quarantine law by 
the California department of agricul- 
ture, to permit shipment of alfalfa meal 
from infested territory of Idaho to Cal- 
ifornia, provided the meal is manufac- 
tured in a mill which has been accepted 
and accredited by the Idaho department 
of agriculture and accepted as such by 
the California department, has been an- 
nounced. 

Opposition was made by the alfalfa 
interests of California by trying to pre- 
vent the change, and the California de- 
partment sent D. B. Maskie, entomolo- 
gist, and A. C. Fleury, supervising quar- 
antine officer, into Nevada, Utah, Oregon 
and Idaho to make careful investiga- 
tion of the conditions. 

These men spent several days looking 
over the mills in I[daho and eastern 
Oregon and secured a quantity of live 
alfalfa weevil and put them through 
mills at several points—demonstrating 
it was impossible for a weevil to pass 
through the machine and come. out 
alive. 

All meal, to be shipped into Califor- 
nia, must be ground, sacked and shipped 
between November 1 and March 31, 
which is the dormant period of the 
weevil. All such meal must be certified 
and a copy of the certificate mailed to 
the California office of agriculture at 
Sacramento. The Idaho department of 
agriculture will, upon notice from own- 
ers, to have their mflls accredited, ex- 
amine and advise the necessary require- 
ments. 


INCREASED FACILITIES AT 
ANTWERP. 


The city council of Antwerp has re- 
cently appointed a technical commis- 
sion to consider the ways in which 
grain handling facilities at the port 
may be extended. It is understood that 
new floating elevators will be purchased 
and that arrangements will be made 
whereby elevators may be worked day 
and night, thus relieving to a large ex- 
tent the congestion which occurs dur- 
ing the heavy grain importing season. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


COURSE & FINE GROUND 
FROM ‘‘SELECTED” 
OHIO & MICHIGAN ALFALFA 


Prices & Samples Sent on Request 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, O. 


Alfalfa Department 
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ALFALFA MEAL | || _ Wheninthe market wire us for 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


= Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 
MUCH OHIO Soe agen ON | 1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN, The Denver Alfalfa 


Milling and Products 


Manufactured by 


Approximately 25 per cent of the 1924 


wheat crop and 41 per cent of the 1924 

oats crop of Ohio remains on the farms, PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY Company 
according to a report by the Ohio Farm 176 T. as ’ 

Bureau Service Co. The information Ccanen ey: th It’s dependable. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
. O 2 4 Sales Qffice: 
t the state. Choice California Grain Hay 8 
dressed to 400 elevators over LAMAR, COLO. 358 PIERCE BLD 


was obtained from a questionnaire ad- GeneralOfices 


No satisfactory estimate could be made ous ST. LOUIS, MO 
of the amount of corn that would move Alfalfa Hay Alfalfa Meal 


in December. 


: aker Oats 
nanaaaner O DISTRIBUTORS 


Adoress CHICAGO,U-S 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


FEED DEALERS 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the fastest 
selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 
ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 
for more. 


3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 
ration. 


4. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 
us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Address 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company chicago, v. s. a. 
ENTER ERT SIT SAY 
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Hay Department 


FARMERS HOLDING HAY. 


From fifty to sixty per cent of the hay 
in Southern Indiana and Southern IIli- 
nois is still in the hands of the farm- 
ers, the demand is unusually light. 
Farmers have up to this time been hold- 
ing their hay for more money than the 
terminal markets would pay. In last 
ten days farmers have indicated they 
would like to sell but at prices from 
$1.00 to $2.00 a ton above what the ter- 
minal markets would justify. I do not 
look for the demand to absorb above 
ten per cent of the hay in the farmers 
hands at this time—Independent Hay & 
Grain Co.. Evansville, Ind., Jmo. K. 
Jennings, President. 


MONTANA HAY TRADE ACTIVE. 


Ranchers in central Montana put up 
an exceptionally large amount of No. 1 
hay this past season, and doubtless this 
winter will see many carloads shipped 
from points’ in the vicinity of Lewis- 
town to western Montana and states to 
the west where the hay crop has been 
very short. The Great Falls Hay and 
Grain Commission Co. expects to open 
a branch office at Lewistown for the pur- 
pose of purchasing hay from the local 
producers for shipment to other points. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled weaker during 
the week ending February 21 with the 
moderate receipts fully equal to current 
needs, states the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its weekly hay market review. 
Mild weather restricted hay consump- 
tion and dealers’ stocks have been large 
from the big January run. Markets in 
consuming sections were reducing their 
oversupply of hay but trade was only 
fair. Top grades continued in light 
supply and found ready buyers but mar- 
kets generally have been glutted with 
the lower grades which have been hard 


to move even at wide discounts. Prices 
of poor hay in many markets left a very 
small return to shippers after deducting 
the expenses of baling and _ shipping. 
With a large percentage of the lower 
grades in this year’s record crop a dull 
market for this kind of hay was to be 
expected and farmers should make sure 
of their market before going to the ex- 
pense of baling and shipping poor hay. 


Timothy was easier at most markets. 
Receipts at Boston and Cincinnati were 
ample and the market ruled dull while 
prices declined $1 at New York. Tim- 
othy was steady at Pittsburgh on light 
offerings and a more active demand ab- 
sorbed the increased arrivals at Chi- 
cago. Good timothy was wanted at St. 
Louis, but the market at Kansas City 
and Minneapolis was barely steady. 


Alfalfa continued weaker. Offerings 
were liberal at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Low grades made up the bulk of 
receipts at Omaha and prices declined 
with wet and heating alfalfa selling at 
wide discounts. Only good quality dry 
hay was wanted at Kansas City and the 
lighter offerings were fully equal to cur- 
rent needs. Mills, dairies, and feeders 
were in the market wtih Southern mar- 
kets taking for immediate needs only. 

Stocks at some Southern points were 
reduced with a fair volume of trade. Al- 
falfa was quiet in California markets 
with a fair demand. Green feed was 
growing rapidly and consumers were 
buying sparingly while holders of al- 
falfa were making price concessions. 
The demand for prairie was light at 
Omaha and prices declined slightly. 
The market was dull at Chicago and 
weaker at Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
although good quality prairie was firm 
at St. Louis. The stock yards reduced 
their takings at Kansas City and many 
cars stood on the tracks without bids. 
Warehouses bought some hay and the 
shipping demand held steady but prices 
worked lower. 


KANSAS CITY; MQ. 


emus HAY SHIPPERS amu, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Hay Co. 
SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


D 


MGM 
T MILLER & 
192 N.Clark $t.  Chieage, ll. 


Ie) 
Solicits your business | 


i) 
A\ 
Hay Conalgnments 
1's} Hay Orders | 
‘ t ALK AN ut ett NCAR Wo RUS 


a 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consigaments solicited. Market information furalshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


rece! ees hippers 
Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

The committee charged with making 
arrangements for the annual banquet of 
the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will announce the plans and date 
for the feast at the regular meeting of 
the directors next Tuesday. 

Recent reports as to the probable in- 
crease of boll weevil infestation in the 
Southern cotton fields next summer are 
a source of uneasiness to some of the 
Kansas City hay dealers. Others say it 
is too early to become alarmed. The 
scare originated in the discovery by ex- 
perts of an unusual number of live 
weevils in moss hibernating grounds of 
Mississippi. 

A report from Topeka, based on ad- 
vices received by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, says the Kansas 
alfalfa fields came through the winter 
in good shape and are showing green. 
There were few instances of winter 
damage. Some counties will. double 
their sweet clover acreage, the report 
says.” 

Assuming that water transportation 
is the surest way to hold railroad 
freight rates down, the Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association is not in favor 
of dissolving the Kansas City-Missouri 
River Navigation Co., N. C. Campbell, 
president of the association, announced 
this week. 

“T believe the declines of this week 
uncovered the bottom on both alfalfa 
and prairie hay,” said J. A. Brubaker 
Wednesday. “In both kinds of hay the 
levels reached meant losses to _ pro- 
ducers. This will automatically restrict 
the receipts. Alfalfa made some recoy- 
ery from the low basis. I expect it to 
do better from now on, as March and 
April usually bring a good demand. 
Prairie is on such a level that it can 
go but one way, and that is upward.” 

Prairie hay sold at the lowest level 
in Kansas City this week since the 
windrow marketing period. It was so 
neglected that many cars suffered de- 
murrage. The stock yards’ demand was 
curtailed by inadequate receipts. Cattle 
and shipping orders were disappointing. 
This variety of hay is feeling the loss 
of the old livery-stable demand, which 
was destroyed by the automobile. The 
South refuses to learn that prairie is a 
good substitute for timothy and much 
cheaper. Unless there is a change in 
the situation the production of wild hay 
will become a negligible industry, ac- 
cording to the view of several Kansas 
City dealers. 

Kansas City dealers are becoming 
better acquainted with the cause of ex- 
cessive amounts of wet alfalfa hay, 
which arrived in January and early Feb- 
ruary, resulting in heavy rejection of 
shipments to Southern states. Of 
course, the main reason was defective 
stacking, which permitted melting snow 
to leak in. Farmers were wrong in 
baling this hay before it was dried. 
There is, at least, one instance of 
“doping” hay with water in order to in- 
crease its weight. This is reported by 
the Carlisle Commission Co., which 
bought 12 or 15 cars from a shipper 
at Delphos, Kan., paying therefor $20 
a ton. The hay passed inspection and 
was sent South, where it proved to be 
full of moisture and arrived in a heat- 
ing condition. This week the company 
received a letter stating that 25 wit- 
nesses would swear they saw the ship- 
per pour two and one-half tanks of 
water on each stack before the hay was 
baled. The company has referred the 
matter to federal authorities and will 
try to make a case of violation of the 
pure food and drug act against the ship- 
per. It is thought, also, that the ship- 
per can be prosecuted for using the 
mails in negotiating the sale of adul- 
terated hay. 
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502 Corn 
Exchange ° 


ORTHER 


N HAY & FEED CO. Minneapolis 


Write for 


HAY Shippers Quotations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


There was a good demand throughout 
the week for good timothy and light 
mixed, but hay that is stained and dam- 
aged is still hard to dispose of. 

Albert Miller & Co., say that now 
is the time to ship in some good hay, 
as receipts are light and buyers willing 
to pay top quotations for good hay. 

Bridge & Leonard advise that there is 
an active market for hay of good quality, 
with some demand for alfalfa and pack- 
ing hay. 

Van Wie & Moorhead report that there 


is a demand for hay grading good No, 


2, timothy or better, but say that re 
ceipts must run light for at least a week 
before there is a real market here. 
Walters Brothers state that the de- 
mand for good hay is more urgent, with 


some demand for bedding and packing 


hay. 


HAY MARKETS. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 18.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@19.50 ton; valley timothy, $19 
@20; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, ~$16@16.50; oat, $19@20; oat and 
vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


BALTIMORE. 


Feb. 21.—On top grades of timothy and 
choice light clover mixed hay the market 
is steady, but generally speaking the re- 
ceipts of hay are ample for all present 
trade wants and the poorer qualities are 
hard to move at any price. Straw of all 
descriptions in limited supply and firm as 


quoted. The quotations follow: Timothy 
—No. 2, $20.50@21.50; No. 3, $17@19. No, 
1 light clover mixed, $19.50@20. Clover 


mixed—No. 1, $19@19.50; No. 2, $17@18. No. 
1 clover, $19@19.50. 
rye, $19@20; No. 1 wheat, 
oat, $17@17.50. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Feb. 21.—A sharp reduction in receipts 
of alfalfa, a big increase in the prairie 
movement and a general slump in prices 
were the features of the week’s trade in 
hay. Total arrivals of hay were 675 cars, 
or 120 less than a week ago. The receipts 
were 81 cars larger than a year ago. 

The offerings of alfalfa dropped 229 cars 
and were 337, as against 455 a year ago. 
At the outset there was a plentiful supply 
and prices declined 50c@$1,- with trade 
slow, especially on the low grades and 
damaged hay. The situation improved 
later and on Wednesday there was a re- 
covery of 50ec on some grades. 
market prevailed thereafter. Closing prices 


Straw—No. 1 straight 
$16@17; No. 1 


A steady — 


were unchanged to $1 lower than on the 


previous Saturday. 

Prairie hay shippers were unfortunate in 
dumping 287 cars on the market at a time 
when demand was poor for any kind ex- 
cept the best quality. The supply exceeded 
that of the previous week by 121 cars. 
Prices began to yield on the first day and 
several recessions followed. A state of de- 
moralization was reached by Saturday. 


when many cars were carried over unsold — 


and paying demurrage. The week’s de- 
cline was $1.50@2.50 a ton, placing the hay 
on a basis showing certain loss to the 
country. A let-up in receipts is expected 
and it is necessary to permit handlers to 
clear the tracks. 

Fifty-one cars of timothy, clover mixed 
and clover arrived. showing a decrease of 
12 from the preceding week’s total. Dull- 
ness in trade and weakness of prices were 
evident. The market felt the influence of 
breaks in prairie and alfalfa. Timothy lost 
50c@$1 a ton. Clover mixed fell 50c, but 
clover was unchanged. 

The straw offerings were 9 cars, eX- 
ceeding the demand. Sales at the close 
were 50c lower than at the beginning 0 


the week and practically that much under 


the previous week’s level. 
Carlots of hay and straw are auoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 
Alfalfa—Select dairy, $21.50@23: choice, 
$20@21; No. 1, $18.50@19.50; standard, $15 
@17.50; No. 2, 12@14.50; No. 3, $8.50@11.50. 
Prairie—No. 1. $8.50@10; No. 2, $7@8; No. 
3, $5@6.50; packing, $4.50@5. 
Timothy—No. 1, $15@16; standard $14.50 
@15; No. 2. $13@14; No. 3, $11@12.50. 
Clover mixed—Light, $15.50@16; No. 1, 
$14@15: No. 2, $11.50@13.50. 
Clover—No. 1, $15@17; No. 2, $11@14.50: 
Straw—Wheat, $7. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Feb. 20.—The market for hay is dull and 
weak, with former outside prices hard to 


realize Offerings are moderate, but fully 
ample for trade wants. Straw is dull and 
lower. Hay, federal grades: Timothy— 


No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $20; No. 8, $17@18; 
sample. $10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 


1, $19@20; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3. $12@14° 


Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $16@17: No. 
2, $14@15. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, $16 


‘ 


4 


February 25, 1925. 


@17. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $18@19. 
Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $17@17.50; No. 
2, $15.50@16.50; wheat, $17@17.50; oat, $17 
@17.50. 


MILWAUKEE, 


The Milwaukee hay market continued 
dormant during the past five days. There 
Was no demand and little movement. Cur— 
rent quotations are: No. 1 timothy, $15@ 
16; No. 2 timothy, $13@14; No. 1 mixed, 
$14@14.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $12@13; 
sample hay, $7@9; marsh feeding, $11; 
packing, $10; rye straw, $10@10.50; oat 
straw, $10@10.50. 


NEW YORK. 


Feb. 19.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons .... 1,292 10 
Receipts last week ......... 633 17 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 31,254 434 


Market has ruled about steady through- 
out the week, with tone a shade easier as 
new arrivals show an increase toward the 
close. 

Notwithstanding the slow and irregular 
trading that prevailed, values were in- 
clined to hold fairly well, receivers making 
slight concessions in instances when cir- 
cumstances seemed to necessitate. 

The bulk of the arrivals at 33rd St., 
Manhattan, consisted of small bales, a 
large proportion of which is Canadian, 
and the increase in offerings on this size 
has had its effect on small bale values. 

Canadian hay, because of its heavier 
press, is meeting with secondary consid- 
eration by the buyers. 

At Brooklyn points receipts have been 
moderate, but the demand there has like- 
wise been very restricted. 

Top quotations of $27, as shown in the 
table, is very extreme and reached only 
in an exceptional way for strictly fancy 
stock. 

Straw in light supply, slow call, with 
prices nominal. 

New invoices reported light to moder- 
ate. 

Federal Grade quotations for large bales: 
Timothy—No. 1, $26@27; No. 2, $24@25; No. 
3, $21@22. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $24 
@25; No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $18@19. Me- 
dium clover mixed—No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, 
$18@19. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $24@25; 
No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, $18@19. Heavy grass 
mixed—No. 1, $18@19. 


TOLEDO. 


Toledo, O., Feb. 21.—The hay trade re- 
mains quiet with little demand account of 
the large amounts on the farm and in 
dealers’ hands. Dealers here are not an- 
ticipating any large trade very soon, but 
predict lower prices unless the crop this 
year should fall short. Prices have so far 
held well in face of the dullness and this 
is regarded as favorable to the trade. 

Prices for the past week were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, 
$12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $13; No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $12; No. 1 clear clo- 
ver, $12; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $16; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $22; No. 1 
sound dry wheat straw, $9; sound dry oats 
straw, $9.50, f. o. b. Toledo. 


CINCINNATI. 


Feb. 21.—There was absolutely no im- 
provement in the hay situation; in fact, 
the dullness of the past four weeks was 
more pronounced, and further reductions 
were recorded for almost the entire list. 
Shipping interests especially complained of 
a very poor outlet, due to the inability of 
dealers in the South and interior to dis- 
pose of hay owing to the mild and pleas- 
ant weather conditions and anticipated 
early spring and pasturage. Receipts con- 
tinue large and offerings, including hold- 
overs, filled the yards to capacity on all 
days. All descriptions sold slowly regard- 
less of quality, with clover especially dull 
and sharply lower. Poor stuff of all kinds 
was unsalable. 

Timothy—No. 1, $17@18.50; No. 2. $16@ 
16.50; No. 3, $183@15; threshed, $10@12; no 
grade, $10@12. No. 1 heavy clover mixed, 
$15.50@16.50. No. 1 light clover mixed, $16 
@17. Clover mixed—No. 1, $15@16: No. 2, 
$13@14.50; no grade, $10@12. Clover—wNo. 
1, $15@15.50; No. 2, $13@14; no grade, $10 
@12._ Second cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $23@ 
24; No. 2, $19@21. First eutting alfalfa— 
No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $14@16. Sound sam- 
ple grassy hay, $12@14. Straw—Wheat, $10 
@11; oats, $8.50@9.50; rye. $13@14. 


BOSTON. 


Feb. 21.—Timothy—No. 1, $28@28.50: No. 
2, $25@26; No. 3, $18@20; eastern, $16@28; 


clover mixed, $20@24. Straw—Rye, $21@ 
21.50; oat, $13@15; wheat, none offering. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 23.—The receipts of hay for the last 
week were not excessive, the demand ab- 
sorbing most of the offerings of graded hay 
promptly and there is no accumulation on 
the tracks and the larger consumers are 
drawing on their storage, the heavier feed- 
ing continues and prices fluctuate with the 
receipts. Nearby hay is less in evidence as 
we go to press than at any time in recent 
months. Timothy—wNo. 1, $20@20.50; stand- 
ard, $18@19; No. 2, $15.50@16.50.' No. 1 
light clover mixed, $17@17.50. No. 
heavy clover mixed, $18@19. Clover mixed 
—No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, $13@14. Clover— 
No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 2, $12@14. Straw— 
No. 1 wheat straw, $12.50@13; No. 2, $12@ 
12.50; No. 1 oat, $11.50@12; No. 2, $11@ 
11.50; No. 1 rye, $13@13.50; No. 2, $12@ 
12.50. Receipts of hay, 127 cars; receipts 
of straw, 8 cars. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


There has not been a great deal of 
change in the hay Situation here during 
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the past week. On the basis of today’s When you have something on your ; 
trades: No. 1 timothy sold at $17; No. 2 minq—a query or ‘news or a suggestion PARSON’S COMMISSION CoO. 


: ; No. and, $16; No. 2, $14.50; I D 

No. 1 midland, $12; No. 2, $9.30; Noo l'alz —of interest to the grain trade, write ec eae prelim Syn dy haga 

falfa, $21; No. 2, $14: it out and send it to Tue Price Cur: Sepmerns OMAHA, NEBR AGIA 
MEMPHIS. RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Feb. 21.—The hay situation continues 
very unsatisfactory and prices have con- 


i It of the limited 

dovand noma large stocks on hand; PRAIRIE STATES A 
ri cause 0 

Ee isanch, being (eeicadies , Fhedeemmitios HAY & GRAIN CO. American 

othy-“No, 1, $20@21; standard, $19@20; No. RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


e 
2, $17@18. alfa—No. 1, $27; s dard, 2a | 
iddllNe, dia! HY staniers, UT HAY, GRAIN AND SEED || || Bale ‘Ties 
DULUTH. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 
Feb. 20.—Demand for hay continued be— 


low par with call mainly for the better 
grades. The off-grades were found dif-— 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 


ficult to place. Prices were marked down e e s A 
$1 in timothy, mixed timothy and midiands. Elevator Siding heme aE pede Broken bales cost mor 
Prices per ton follow: Timothy, No. 1, $15 a 
16: one itr ones erty: Fence and Wire OTHER USES 
@15; o. 2, $11@12. rairie, No. 1, $15 : , 4 
@16; No. 2, $18@14; No. 3, $11@12. Mid- P € For Dallas Exe-isice, PEAYiCey Rags, ae 
land, No. 1, $9@10; No. 2, $8; rye straw, rompt Shipment, Lowest ape For bundling Barrel Heading an 
$9; oat straw, $8.50. ° aves. 
LOS ANGELES. Prices No other form of wire has Lega ag a 
' — ay i aser i 1 i strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
Anne Chroot bone tees eee fe atrone Syeetaen Wire, ates Fence Posts, made in the highest perfection possible. 
advance on No. 1 oat hay, locally grown. 1 apa Bale. Tie. s cs cut aes American Bale Ties mcctev ery requirement 
No. 1 alfalfa is selling at $28@29, No. 2 at ength. ale lies, Corrugated or for which they are intended. 
$2 less. No. 1 barley hay steady at $29, Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. Complete descriptive catalog sent free 


No. 1 oat hay $34. There has been a nor- 


may receipt of hay during the week and Nichols Wire Sheet & Hdw Co 
+) ° e 


dealers report tracks fairly well clear. 


for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 


—~ KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
When writing advertisers please men- NPORT, IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
: JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. i Compan 
tion THe Price CurRenT-GRaIn RE ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX. ARIZ. Chicago New York ompany 
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MEYERCORD 


“DUPLEX” TRANSFER WINDOW SIGNS 


READ FROM 
BOTH SIDES 


PRODUCTS WE APPRECIATE 
oe Meer, YOUR PATRONAGE 


Sign as seen from outside the store 
a  —E 


carrying the Manufacturer’s message 
to the customer as he enters or passes 
the store. 


Double Duty 


from a 


BACK 


e e 
Above is shown the reverse side of 
l n g e | g n the Meyercord Duplex Transfer Win- 
dow Sign carrying a good-will mes- 
sage from the dealer as seen from 


inside the store. This sign is de- 


DEALERS GIVE THEM S82 ec Sura 
The Most Prominent Positions 


Here is a sign that instantly wins the dealer’s Anybody can put them up, and once applied, they 
favor. It reads from both sides—your advertise- remain permanently for a long time. 
ment on the outside—the dealer’s good-will mes- These signs tie up with all forms of advertising, 
sage on the inside. This double duty feature in- identify the store that handles your goods and com- 
sures it a prominent spot on the door or window— mand attention at the point of purchase. They have 
valuable advertising space without cost. every advantage, beauty, long life, large audience 
Any design or trademark can be faithfully repro- and low cost. 
duced in any colors on the front and any desired Our Service Department and staff of artists will 
message on the back. Non-fading oil paint colors originate new designs, or assist in carrying out your 
are used. ideas. 


Send for samples, sketches and prices without any obligation on your part. 


Decalcomania Headquarters 


The MEYERCORD COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


Single Face Transfer Win- Branch Offices in all principal cities Transfer Lettering for Vehicles. 
dow Signs, Name Plates, Decaleoloid Signs Advertising Signs of Wood, 
Oil Painting Reproductions. Silicated Wire Electric Flasher Signs, Metal, Glass, ete. 
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Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at seven leading Western markets 
and thirteen other points for the week, 
with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk.210,000 882,000 272,000 1,364,000 
Wk. ago.235,000 871,000 256,000 1,362,000 
1924 ....223,000 1,079,000 273,000 1,575,000 
1923 ....229,000 953,000 278,000 1,455,000 
1922 . .224,000 674,000 246,000 1,144,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925... 1,786,000 7,510,000 1,929,000 11,225,000 
1924... 1,862,000 8,040,000 2,080,000 11,982,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Curcaco, Feb. 23.—The provision trade 
is unsatisfactory and shows several im- 
portant changes within the last few 
weeks. Speculative buying of product is 
liberal and there has been liquidation 
by longs with heavy selling by packers 
and a fairly wide range of prices for 
the week. It is the impression of the 
trade that prices of product are out of 
line as compared with hogs and that 
product is at least $1.50 too low, so 
there is a manufacturing loss. Closing 
prices as compared with the previous 
week show lard 2% to 7%c higher, ribs 
60 to 65c higher, and bellies 42%¢ 
higher. 

Stocks of lard continue to pile up, not 
only from the make by local packers but 
also from the outside, as receipts of lard 
for the past week were larger than ship- 
ments, the latter being 5,352,000 Ibs., 
compared with 10,752,000 lbs. last year. 
Meat shipments of 16,195,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 21,187,000 Ibs. last year. 
Stocks of lard on February 15 were 
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71,622,000 lbs., compared with 49,746,000 
lbs. February 1, and 18,270,000 lbs. on 
February 15 last year. The piling up of 
these stocks placed the supplies in the 
show windows at Chicago and the trade 
is in a position to supply all require- 
ments from every quarter. There is an 
active call for dry salted bellies and 
they are not accumulating to any extent. 
Hams are also moving out well. 


“Europe has light stocks of lard,” says 
a packer. Last year they bought too 
much early in the season, and this year 
they have taken very little, so that their 
stocks abroad are small and they are 
expected to buy more freely from now 
on. 


While prices are high, there are a 
few packers who take a friendly view of 
the situation. 


Hog receipts have fallen off, but are 
ample for all requirements. There has 
been a surplus of pork loins which have 
been selling very low, packers say, 
lower in fact than they should be. 
Prices for the week, with comparisons, 
follow: 


———Close——_,, 
Feb.21,Feb.14, Feb. 23, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Bebapg.ienr Sieces $. eet Sorry eres. 
Jan. rng.. 16.90 15:30" hanes Sete aeolener 
Pre. rng.. 17.10 15.07%. eee cs 
Mayie acne 15.80 15.20 1b. ie 16.75 11°25 
Jan. rng.. 17.50 «16.80 oe ona meee 
Pre. rng.. 17.271%413.70 PP ee GPs 
July keer 16.20 15.55 16.10 16.12 11.47 
ARN WEn wits) SACL e BIGNEMN. sorsce ootos 08s: 
Pre... DUE ciamnteteieseeanin es mentee marathons 
Sept. .... 16.50 15.90 16.47 16.40 
Jan. ‘rng. 17,95" D640 ee eek 
Pre. rng.. 18.00 17.25 
Short Ribs— 5 
ep, uct eavevels WWaiRe=te% clare 
Jan. rng.. 15.90 14.60 te ies 
Pre. rng.. 16.50 11.75 + afeiee Oise 
May: «cei 16.40 15.75 16.40 15.75 9.67 
Jan. rng.. 16.00 14.87% é : sete 
Pre. rng.. 16.75 12.75 nen <n 
Sulys sce 16.65 16.00 16.65 16.05 9.90 
D. S. Bellies— 
PMebis ssc seme Reon: Fo mb 
Jan, rng... 17.95" 15280 bis wa | eee 
Pre. rng 15.75 12.07%. o Serie eee 
IVER ctetas 18.30 17.80 18.30 17.87 10.25 
Janv rngiss 1UT5807 916540 eae c= tometer 
Pre. rng... 16:95 132607 7. Ficaste sien 
JULY: = ators 18.57 18.05 18.57 18.15 10.55 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, Feb. 23, 1925, as reported to Tur Prick CurRRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, Srey ee OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, 


ST. PAUL, 


ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M. 
TOP) cisuisieeine seals see aes © vais ua LSB $11.45 $11.35 $11.75 $11.00 
BULE OBS RALLIES secs ciclesiclateie cies 11.30-11.70 11.15-11.45 10.50-11.385 11.35-11.65 10.25-11.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med. ch. 11.50-11.85 11.15-11.40 10.85-11.385 11.60-11.75 10.85-11.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 11.10-11.75 11.05-11.40 10.75-11.35 11,50-11.75 10.75-11.00 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 10.90-11.65 10,.00-11.20 10.10-11.10 10.65-11.65 10,25-11.00 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 10.10-11.40 8.90-10.85 9.25-10.60 9.75-11.30 9.75-10.50 
Packing hogs, smooth..... Siela oat 10.60-10.85 10.50-10.65 10.30-10.50 10.15-10.35 10.25-10.50 
Packing hogs, rough............ 10.30-10.60 10.35-10.50 10.10-10.30  9.85-10.15 10.00-10.25 
clays’ sped i! (130 Ibs. down), 

MNOG-GH A eiie cing bis o's acleisisialesreints , 9 50-10.50 7.65- 9.50 7.50- 9.75 8.75-10.25 9.00- 9.50 
Fdr. and ‘stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs.),| |? 

COM CR heicrschs.sss stole ciciacisigie s cisieion a at oleitbareetaiste 7.65- 9.15 7.25- 8.25 8.00- 9.75 8.50- 9.35 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl. ) 11.45-214 Ib. 11.11-219 lb. 11. '00-22 PAS) Leh hh 5 ea oo ee 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Cluded) Aiwa ceiaictsawiatas aiionicleniciee 11.00-222 Ib. 10.77-236 lb. 10.74-223 Ib, 11.19-215 Ib. ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 10.75-12.50  9.75-12.50 9.75-12.50 10.00-12.50 ........ 4 

Ot ace Coser b states e.eivleie els 9.90-11.50 8.00-11.25 8.65-11.15 9.15-11.25 8.75-10.50 

Moedidni Biased vice pasau cc tere cee 7.75- 9.90  7.10- 9.30 7.25- 9.385 7.25- 9.15 6.75- 9.00 

CSOMUUAOR Paris gisele isieinisie yi ovieetecsiniele 6.25- 7.65 5.50- 7.10 5.35- 7.25 5.50- 7.25 4.75- 6.75 
STEERS (1,100 LBs DOWN): 

Choice and eerie, . 11.50-12.75 11.25-12.75 11.25-12.50 11.50-12.50 .......06. 

Good 10.40-11.75 9.30-11.35 9.85-11.25 9.35-11.50 9.50-11.50 

7.50-10.40 7.10- 9.50 7.15- 9.35 7.00- 9.35 6.75- 9.50 
5.75- 7.50 5.50- 7.10 5.25- 7.15 5.25- 7.00 4.75- 6.75 
ter 4.00- 5.75 3.60- 5.50 3.50- 5.25 3.50- 5.25 3.25- 4.50 
LT. YEARLING STEERS ‘AND 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down).....- 9.50-12.00 9.25-11.85 8.85-11.75 9.00-11.75 8.50-11.25 
HEIFHRS: 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)........ 8.25-10.50 7.00-10,25 7.00-10.25 6.50- 9.25 6.25- 9.25 
iets .-med. COD Wi8s)Gocsicie wae 5.50- 8.25 4.00- 7.00 4.25- 7.00 4.00- 6.50 3.25- 6.25 

Good and. cholee...c: ws0csevecee 5.50- 7.50 5.15- 7.00 5.00- 7.15 5.75- 7.00 5.00- 6.50 

Common and medium.......... 3.85- 5.50 4.00- 5.15 4.00- 5.00 4.25- 5.75 3.50- 5.00 

Canner and cutter............ 2.75- 3.85 2.40- 4.00 2.50- 4.00 2.25- 4.25 2.50- 3.50 
BULLS: 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 4.85- 5.75 4.60- 5.50 4.50- 5.25 5.00- 6.25 4.50- 6.25 
bartan (can.-bologna) ..... 8.50- 5.00 2.75- 4.60 3.00- 4.65 3.00- 5.00 3.25- 4.60 

Med,-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 9.50-13.00 7.25-10.50 8.00-11.25 7.00-12.25 6.50-10.25 

Cull-com. (190 lbs. dewn)..... 6.00- 9.50 4,25- 7.25 4.50- 8.00 4.00- 7.00 8.00- 6.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 6.00-13.00 5.00-10.25 5.50-11.00 6.50-12.00 4.00-10.00 

Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)........ 4.50- 8.30 4.00- 7.25 4.50- 8.25 4.00- 7.50 3.50- 6.00 

Cull-com, (190 lbs. up)........ 3.50- 7.75 3.00- 4.75 8.00- 5.25 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 

Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. up).. 5.75- 8.25 4.85- 8.25 4.50- 8.50 5.25- 7.75 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.25- 8.25 4.60- 8.25 4.25- 8.50 5.00- 7.50 

Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 4,.50- 5.25 3.85- 4.60 3.50- 4.25 8.50- 5.00 

Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 8.25- 6.00 3.00- 6.00 2.75- 5.75 3.25- 5.25 

Calves, common to choice........ 9 seeeeeees 3.50- 8.25 3.50- 7:50 ......... 
Slaughter phaey and Lambs (quo- 

tations on full-wooled basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med, -pr.. 15.00-17.90 15.25-17.00 14.75-17.10 15.00-17.25 ........ : 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com...... 13.00-15.00 12.25-15.25 12.75-14.75 13.00-15.00 ......... 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr...... 12.50-15.25 12,00-14.50 12.50-14.50 12.00-15.00 ........ 

Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), p 

MOE SPP ss hs owls aisie c Oecccevcces 8.25-12.25 7,25-10.25 8.00-11.00 S.00-EL TG = cera 
Mwes, .coms-chy. iss. coe. bonnets 6.00- 8.50 5.75- 8.75 6.00- 3.75 a 00=" 9225 0 os eee 
Hewes, ean -cull 5 civccds ous Cara 8.00- 6.00 2.25-5.75 2.50- 6.00 3.00- 6.00 ......... 

Feeding Sheep and Lambs (Range a 

BStook): 

Feeding lambs, med.-ch......... F TH00217,00) | Grass nisuiea 14,75-16.50 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
The reports to THE Price Cuvur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
winter season beginning Oct. 27, 1924, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 
Feb. 21, Feb. 23, 
1925. 1924. 

ORICA LO 4. cuhe Veil eet esi 5Oy LOD) S96 3,609,300 
Kansas; Cltyane. ot secs 1,163,428 1,115,200 
Omaha... soon 1,164,771 1,080,400 
Dt LOUIS eeracaee 1,252,366 1,206,400 
South St. Joseph 711,000 669,600 
Indianapolis 804,382 772,400 
Milwaukee 280,076 268,600 
Cudahy .:<temurebh cease 429,501 420,400 
CGiNCINNALL Ha eiercieettinne 326,185 307,800 
OPEUM Wa “Ae csciecwee ones 372,408 354,700 
eeaur Rapidsa....c acne 338,882 327,200 
AOU (City uacrees meee 680,963 619,100 
Uwe PAUL..: agetsieie sete 1,363,105 1,293,100 
G@léveland antes foster 595,657 577,400 
MOUISVILG bree ee ete 139,965 134,500 
WHCGHItA Aspro cet 293,006 280,200 
Detroit. Siatcnee.varemite 493,707 479,300 
Webraska. Cittvensceener 127,554 120,400 
ort, Worth er: tanec qatriee 132,900 
Oklahoma City......... 131,162 122,800 
Above and all others..16,324,827 16, 736, 000 
For the week.......... 762,76 950,000 
Previous week........ 861,000 953,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 210, 227, 
220, 226, 211, 203, 21714, 218, 221, 229. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of Feb. 21: 


Mess pork +..c..Rnee etree ree $34.00 
Ward, “FOUN 1OtS wc. teieteiivteretalsterebsuereisiere 15.30 
Short Tibs sie nsec soeoee aoe ae eee 16.30 
DS. bellies: «Ssncwsaoetoees cama core 18.00 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 17% @18 17 @17% 
Hams, 12-14 Ibs...... 17% @18 17 @17% 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 183,@18% 17 @19 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... WORE 19 @21 
Skinned hams........ 145% @2 14 @20% 
HECTICS . <7. ate caer 10%@11% 10%@11% 
VOLICS 5 3 ,.:5 scat 1934 @22 19% ous 
Pork loins: ...2 Wemcac: 16S Qi ee ee 
LESULES 5, «cre ere eee 15 @18 ee 
Sik. snoulders® <2... ss 13 @14 Op By 
Wenderioin °./... sues. 44. @45 a@) ao 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..12 -16%|Hams ...... 23 -231% 
Cl, Bellies...17 -1814|Sk. hams...24 -241%4 
Rib Bellies..17 -18%4|Pienies ..... 16 -16% 


Ex.S.R. Sds.153%4-16 |Ex.S.R. Sds.1934-20 


S. Cl. Sds...16%-16%4|S. Cl. Sds...201%4-20% 
Ex.8.C. Sds. bie Ex.8.C. Sds. 1934-20 
Plates, reg..138 —-....|Reh. Sds. -19%%-19% 


SULCUS ii, 6 itox6 11 -....|/Bkfst. Bac. - 2534-26 


eo ___ 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Past week..... $ 9.40 $11.10 $ 8.25 $17.10 
Previous week 9.05 10.90 8.40 17.65 
Anes trons 9.45 720 9.00 14.95 
CVA oigio Cine cae 8.75 8.00 7.65 13.85 
Lose: 6 cee 7.80 10.35 8.30 15.40 
UPA TA Soi orcs 8.75 9.50 6.00 10.00 
O20 vets eels 12.55 14.30 13.55 19.70 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.45 $ 9.85 $ 8.90 $14.80 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 
Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week........ 234,040 49,700 79,254 
Preceding week.. 256,900 56,185 61,002 
Mast) Year accwecam 821,703 60,220 65,276 

Shipments— ‘ 

Past week........ 77,444 18,030 386,200 

Preceding week... 64,184 19,674 17,733 

ast Year. .cm caer 110,518 21, +680 21,607 
oe 


FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


The following tables show the move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle and 
sheep from the markets named during 
January, 1925, with comparison for the 
corresponding month of 1924, as com- 
piled by John Clay & Company: 


January. 

Cattle. 1925. 1924. Ine. Dec 
Chicago © «.s<s 16,869 15,486 1,386 ..:... 
Kansas City . 49,300 59,522 aferwie LORD 29 
Omang: 5 ance 20,291 385,078 9 apes 12,287 
BE. St. Louis . 7,390 10,442 3,052 
St. Joseph ... 6,488 9,865. ieee 3,377 
Sioux City 13,421 18,264.05 Bare 4,843 
St. Paul 9,372 12,766 . _3,394 
Denver .....% 18,367 35,995 gai. 17,628 
Ota 10) 5.0. aire 514 39 475 siste ect 

motals: x. as 45,012 197,957 

Net Sedhoate 52,945 (26.74%). 

January. 

Sheep. 1925. 1924. 
CHIGASO os. 25,935 41,920 
Kansas City . 12,257 19,723 
Omens, wu. 11,106 26,084 
Fk. St. Louis . 1,647 1,759 
St. Joseph ... 14,826 12,354 
Sioux City 2,315 3,766 
Bele h aul pes 1,844 868 


February 25, 1925. 


DeONVEr 4.3 ss 86,169) 728,004 S705 7 2cre- 
Bulalo™. 2. we 974 50 924 hae ae 
Totals .-106,073 134,528 11,537 39,992 


Net decrease 28,455 (21.15%). 
MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Feb. 21, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 49,700 18,030 60, 220 21,680 
St. Louis 16,617 6,324 15,767 6,050 
Kansas City 36, 642 12,864 39,177 14,545 
Omaha 20,33 7,678 32,808 11,745 
St. Joseph 12/912 3,177 11,599 4,882 
Sioux City 13,855 5,719 16,386 8,112 
Feb; (2102... 150,057 53,792 175,457 67,014 
Web. 04 ne. 176,998 64,389 168,658 67,953 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 18,813 4,731 ,090 3,326 
Cleveland 4,255 141 4,452 85 
St. Paul 23,679 5,210 20,378 4,904 
ichita 8,465 4,780 4,432 2,748 
ndianapolis 9,693 5,615 8,186 3,366 
Cincinnati 3,626 924 3,607 924 
Louisville 3,551 1,401 2,903 1,468 
Milwaukee 14,112 42 11,776 300 
Okla. City 7,999 1,616 4,985 1,034 
Feb. 21..... 94,193 24,844 72,809 18,155 
Hep ws. cays 86,544 19,484 


75,704 20,561 
MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 21, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tur Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Shpts., 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 234,040 77,444 321,703 110,518 
St. Louis 74,801 28,835 119,564 57,427 
Kansas City 70,369 21,163 90,398 31,470 
Omaha 111,401 27,030 116,311 34,663 
St. Joseph 50,478 8,286 60,3871 15,400 
Indianapolis 40,996 17,537 51,450 22,284 
Cincinnati 24,420 6,085 29,349 6,446 
Louisville 6,239 774 7,947 2,669 
Sioux City 116,903 48,912 97,661 57,950 
Feb, 21.....729,647 235,966 894,754 338,827 
Feb. 4b... 734,494 216,020 839,379 309,348 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 9,976 385 11,808 1,973 
Cleveland 17,725 4,406 20,936 3,510 
St. Paul 81,1538 12,210 93,8538 21,788 
Milwaukee 17,008 931 21,970 797 
Wichita 13,034 145° 22,570 1,067 
Okla. City 9,724 15199 7,072 1,377 
BEDS pada. ; 148,620 19,276 178,209 30,462 
Pebyel sss: 163,939 20,253 179,041 28,758 


—_————_..—_ ————_—__—_ 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 21, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 


year, compiled by Tur Prick CURRENT- 


GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., yore . Shpts, 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 79,254 36,200 65,276 21,607 
Kansas City 22,395 5,049 
St. Louis 6,918 120 
Omaha 39,105 16,984 
St. Joseph 28,813 4,251 
Sioux City 8,482 4,233 
Fort Worth 4,296 861 
St. Paul 15.435 5,430 
Cleveland 4,670 °° 887% 25097 strc 7 
Cincinnati 634 249 266) ><a . 
Louisville 212 wivees. 14." ee 
Indianapolis 623 108 
Milwaukee 281 oa wictesis NOC a 
Wichita 461 nec, 92186 eee * 
Okla. City 16 1 

> 

Feb. 21.....211,595 77,037 207,748 58,6485 
Kebr 142%... 198,678 55, 954 193,591 57,287) 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and 


1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

bss eee. 6,735,000 113,701,000 47,736,000 
Lard, lbs....11,795,000 137,632,000 72,157,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

lies: pea ee 16, 195,000 272,454,000 301,257,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 5,352,000 163,723,000 199,138,000 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served by 


John Clay & Company 


Chicago, Ill). — pn a 

Omaha, Neb. E. 8 is fil 

Kansas City, Mo. Oxded, Utah 
8o. oseph, Mo. 


xe 
8t. 


ship-— 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 21, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
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Safe, Simple, Practical! 


The Strong-Scott Dump works under instant and absolute con- 
trol at all times. It raises to the full height desired and stays 
there. 


No complicated frame. The extra large QUEHL 
cylinder and piston insure rigidity. Work- 


Grate Door 
ing parts shipped completely assembled. 


Law yy yyy rho 
Strong-Scott a 


Pneumatic Dump 


Lowest Installation Cost. No expensive ee 

. : : Repl ld, h d 

concrete foundation required. Hangs with thi strong cy ig aaa 
: operated, weather tight, k t 

directly from scale or may be suspended mud and stew, holds the heaviest 


5 : * loads. Hundreds in use. Simple to 
from drive way timbers. W rite for ad- ae Write for full information 
ae 1 : . and prices. 
ditional information. 


‘She Strong-Scott Mf§ Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. i cry yh \ 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd:Winnipeg ia 


oe iy 


a i ee 


Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 
material handling problems which has been acquired 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


WEBSTERY 


Salem Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-60 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 
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CORN 


it be 


More Than Ever 
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will corn be ground, fed, and sold ‘‘on the 
That means a big business for the 
man who can grind this corn. 


KENYON 


CRUSHER 


shreds the co1n—cobs, husks and kernels—to just the 
right size for your attrition mill. It handles 75 to 100 
bushels an hour, regardless of condition — whether 


Soft Corn Husked Corn 
Hard Corn Snapped Corn 


And horseshoes, bolts, chains or monkey 
wrenches in the corn do no damage. 


Write today for full information and prices, and be 
prepared to profit by this big business. 
Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co.’ 


537 Richards Street 


In the heart of the Corn Country 


Geneva, Illinois 


ae 


There is no better RADIO made than this one and we will prove it to you. 
WRITE FOR SELLING CONTRACT 


ELEVATOR MANAGERS-—You can sell more RADIOS in your com- | 
munity than any other Dealer and do it more easily because you can | 
demonstrate to farmers and others while you are receiving the daily 

market quotations. 


“—~——_.. Holmes Market Radio.—7 


More of these RADIOS are in use in Elevators than any other make 
because they are a powerful daylight long distance market-getter. 
LOUD, CLEAR, SELECTIVE ON LOUD SPEAKERS ONLY 
(Too loud for Head Sets) 


Retail Price Complete $150.00. 


We will sell you at Wholesale. 


F. A. HOLMES @ CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


THIRD-CUTTING ENDANGERS 
ALFALFA CROP. 


In the northern and middle-western 
states alfalfa should not be cut the third 
time, according to L. F. Graber, alfalfa 
specialist of the University of Wisconsin. 
Cutting alfalfa later than September 1 
is apt to be extremely disastrous, and 
may result in winter killing. After a 
late fall cutting there are no leaves and 
stems to hold the snows of the winter. 
Because of the weather this year, about 
two good cuttings are all that could be 
expected. Although the yield of these 


has been better than any 
years, the cutting of the fall 


crop would endanger the next year 


production. 


EFFECT OF POULTRY EMBARG 


The National Poultry Ass’n met i 
Chicago Thursday and Friday of las 
week. Among the matters under discu 
sion was the present difficulty and e 
bargo against poultry shipments. Thi 
has made an important difference in th 
volume of poultry feeds sold for fee 
ing in transit. 
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Cleveland Specific Experience 
Capitalized in one of the 


Country’s Largest Cereal Mills 


Cleveland 
Worm Gear 
Reduction 
Unit Driving 
Spiral 
Conveyors— 
Motors 10H. P. 
720 R. P. M.— 
Speed 
Reduction 


7 tol 


WORM GEAR 
REDUCTION UNITS 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


‘“America’s Pioneers in Worm Gearing’’ 


3273 East 80th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 

GALVESTON TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 
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Let us carry your 
Temperature Burdens and ;Wo: 


Temperatures too high or too low, 


work, dreaming and forgetfulness, are 


caused by human care” 
causing trouble and 


can be easily eliminated by Powers Regulators. 


Here’s what we have done fc 


For 33 years we have specialized 


Control to all processes in every Industry requiring an 


of AIR, GAS OR LIQUIDS: 


The president of one of Chicago’s largest 

Bakeries, Thé Livingston Baking Co., says: 

“Every important step in the baking of 
our bread and pastry is automatically con- 
trolled by Powers regulators, and we credit 
the maintenance of our high standard in 
baking largely to their use.” 

Only automatic thermostatic control can 
be relied upon to give uniform results, Day 
in and Day out. 

Headaches from too good a time the night 
before—girls on the brain—worries over ill- 
ness at home—none of these things affect a 
Powers Regulator, but we all know that 
they do affect workmen. 


The William Carter Underwear Co., of 
2, Springfield, Mass., one of the largest in 

America, making underwear of wool, Silk, 
cotton and mixtures, had great difficulty in 
sustaining in their bleaching process the even 
temperature which is absolutely necessary to 
maintain quality. Too high temperature 
would so deteriorate the fabrics that in a 
single batch of fine quality goods a loss of 
$1,000 could easily occur. To avoid this 
many men were constantly watching tem- 
peratures, but even then “seconds” frequently 


These are only a few of the hundreds of cases we can cite. 


in making and :; wtmostatic 


temperature 


resulted, cutting seriously into profits. 
Powers engineers showed them how auto- 
matic heat control would remove these losses. 
The first installation resulted in their equip- 
ping the balance of their bleach tubs with 
Powers regulators, 


For years a large Fur Dressing and Dye- 

ing firm, C. & E. Chapal Freres & Cie, 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., lost an average of 
over $4,000 a year in furs, because temper- 
ature in the drying room would sometimes 
get too high Powers engineers analyzed 
the situation, put in a regulator with com- 
pressed air control of steam valves, and such 
losses disappeared. The regulator pays for 
itself six times over, every year. 


By investing $685 in 6 Powers Tempera- 

ture Regulators, Lyom & Healy, of Chi- 

cago, have incr profits $13,173 
annually. These regulators are used in lum- 
ber dry kilns. 

Drying time has been reduced 135 days a 
year; coal saving amounts to $3,942 a year; 
$8,748 loss in spoiled product is eliminated; 
and there is a sizable saving in labor. These 
regulators have required no repairs in 8 
years. 


We shall be 


glad to give further particulars to anyone interested. 


Nowhere else can such breadth of experience in automatic heat control be 


found as in the Powers organization. 
an honest desire to solve any problem 
regulator to fit all conditions, but to 
particular condition. If one of the 50 


It is real engineering experience, plus 
presented—not by trying to adapt one 
supply the machine designed for any 
already perfected and proved out will 


not accomplish what is wanted, a new one will be made that will do it. 


Make a Month’s Trial 


Tell us where you think heat 


control might be a help to you, 


and we will give you full particulars of our Free Trial Offer, to- 


gether with prices. If you are 
will not be asked to buy. 


not satisfied, after a trial, you 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


34 years of specialization in temperature control 
2774 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 
Atlanta Charlotte, N.C. Detroit Los Angeles New York San Francisco Seattle 
Baltimore Cincinnati El Paso Milwaukee Philadelphia CANADIAN OFFICES 
Boston Cleveland Houston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toronto Winnipeg 
Buffalo Denver Indianapolis Nashville Rochester Montreal Calgary 


Butte, Mont. Des Moines Kansas City 


New Orleans St. Louis 


Halifax Vancouver 


AR ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 
fators standevery test: Appearance, 
a, Durability, and Economy of Operation 
nates and information promptly furnished. 
ITA KANSAS 


i] Engineering Construction Co. 
‘Yesigners and Builders of 


Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
ackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘s-Hettelsater 
istruction Co 


GNERS AND BUILDERS 


slevators and Feed Plants 


ailding KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SUUPPOLOUTAR MECN UMEL OOOO UDPG LANES TUS RCE NAMA EMEA 


“4QRTERS 


7k 
rt 
syors 
its, etc. 


PSNUDAGLEOLAOCEAEOTASETO UA TOOOTTVAT CODA ETSAATRAAS LAMENT 


.. Gicvators 


Flour and Feed Mills 


WELLER 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
505 Webster Building CHICAGO 


ST TT TET ee 


AMM CUM TTT 


SSBELIE RAY ASRS LG F101 OEP AEP 


GREAT ACTIVITY AT VAN- 
COUVER. 


The has been one of great 
activity in Vancouver, B. C., with a 
heavy grain movement, numerous eleva- 
tor projects under construction and con- 
templated, and the large capital invest- 
ments made by the Spillers Milling & 
Ltd., in Canadian 
amount of money 


past year 


Associated Industries, 


enterprises. A large 


has been invested by the Spillers in- 
terests in new elevators, and the pur- 
thase of existing grain companies. Or- 
ganization of the new subsidiary com- 
‘pany has been announced with the for- 
mation of the Vancouver Mills Ltd., 
with a capital of $1,486,500, which will 
include the assets of the old Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co. Sir William Edgar 
Nicholls is chairman of the board of 
directors, with William Spiller Allen as 
vice-p -sident, and J. FE. Hall is presi- 
dents . the new company. 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


For ELEVATOR and MILL SUPPLIES 


we issue a net price catalogue. When in 
the market write for one 


WhitexStarxCompany 


Wichita, Kansas 


' Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills § Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


It PAYS te GRIND ALL GRAINS 


Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shapee 
grinders are the correct principle 
in Feed Mil! construction. They 

# mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 


EEE 
"Desire to express my appreciation ee, 
‘of the long-lasting, trouble-proof 
Bowsher. Have used a No. 4tenyears| 
with less than One Dollar per year for| ff 
| repairs."* RB. . Watt, Jacobsburg, O.)\ 4 Mia 


10 sizes;2 to25H.P. Write 
for free catalogue. 


N. P. BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Your Opportunity 


To secure this choice, well 
located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 
exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply Man- 
ager, Box 20, Price -Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- 
cago. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROJ- 


EGrs 
A typical farm community in Iowa 
has been selected for a study of the 


adaptation of electricity for power and 
light uses on the farm. This community 
is in the vicinity of Garner, and in- 
cludes 63 farms. The work will be car- 
ried on under the auspices of the state 
committee on the relation of electricity 
to agriculture, which in turn is working 


under a national committee. Similar 
projects have been started in many 
states. Members of the state committee 


include C. E. Hearst, Des Moines, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion; Arthur Huntington, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa section, National Electric Light 
Assn.; Ed Quintus, Garner, representing 


the Farmers’ Coédperative Electric Co.; 


and Prof. Davidson. 
——————— 
Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Ques. 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


THE WOOD COVERED HOUSE 


The shingle roofed, wood-sided house is a standing invitation 
to LIGHTNING. If you want to play safe, you can cover it with 
iron and make proper ground connection, or, you can install a 
good LIGHTNING Rod system. Either method will be effect- 
ive. Why take chances? 

Write us for full information. 
C. A. McCotter, Secy. 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


25% of Elevator Fires are caused by LIGHTNING 


ZERO 


Weather always brings an increase of 
fire losses. 


Western Department 
300 Keeline Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Unsafe stoves, stove pipes, chimneys, 
furnaces and unprotected steam pipes 
all contribute. 


Is Your Plant Safe From 
the Heating Hazard? 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio St. - Chicago, III. 


Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 
system for handling grains—esee Bulletin 126. 


( JUARANTEE( ONSTRUCTION(O. 
2 ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS . 


| 87 West Street, NEW YORK 


3 e,e 

Humpty Dumpty’s Condition 
Is the same as 
Edgar Seals-They 
cannot be ‘‘fixed’’ 
~-Afford complete 
protection, tel- 
ling shipper if 
cars do not arrive 
intact. 


Someone tampered with 
this seal. 
To open breaks it. 


Ask for samples and prices today. 
The Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Will give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill all 
rombined, as my wife’s health is poor. Aéd- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our poe es prices. 
STANDARD... MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
40 H. P. Otto. 
25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
And all small sizes. 
These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe .'St., Chicago. 


Slightly used. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE —Iron clad elevator, 40,000—bu. 
capacity; only one cumpetitor; good grain 
territory; a 400-car station doing goo 
profitable business; electrically equipped, in 
good running order; storage for 10 cars of 
hay, 10,000 bu. of ear corn; located on best 
shipping R. R. in Ohio. Good reason for 
selling. Address H. G. POLLOCK, Middle 
Point, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
oe AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


FOR SALE—Elevators on A. T. 
R. R. Good business. No trades. 
MARSHALL, Stronghurst, III. 


MR. SEED DEALER, we can furnish you 
with high quality, clean, scarified White 


Blossom sweet clover seed. For lowest 
prices and best seed, write us. SEBENS 
BROS., Milnor, N. D 

FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 

60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H, P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Otto. 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

And all small sizes. 


These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


CENTRAL JLLINOIS ELEVA- 
TOR. 


80,000 CAP. TOWN. 1700—Station handles 
500,000 annually—one competitor—several 
side lines. Old established trade. Owner 
wishes to retire. Address ELEVATOR, 
Box 34, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Solicitor, 


\ ; grain 
trade in Central States, 


line of 


calling on 
to handle 


field seeds as side line, commission basis, 
must be familiar with Field and Grass 
seeds. Address SOLICITOR, Box 35, care 
Price Current-Grain Reporter r, 309 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 
PLANS. 


The four wheat-growing states 
Australia have been advised that the 
government will co-operate with the 
voluntary wheat pools for three years, 
with one selling organization for over- 
seas sales and one chartering agency 
for the control of shipping and freight 
arrangements. The Commonwealth and 
the state governments will jointly 
fuarantee up to 80 per cent of the ex- 
cluding freight, wages, ete. 


of 
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CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


\ 
, 

Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
| expensiveness and great adaptability. 
| 

| 


| Try afew prepaid at these prices: 
| 2,000, 75¢; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
ROL Be 
clips, $15.00. 


THE BLACKHALL C°. 


Buffalo. bulk 100,000 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


~: 
—Lif Siz 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J. A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


° 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL 


TECTURE, 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, shop worn, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 


mills can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 


9S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


Thirty years’ active practice. 
scientious service. All 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS pat 
CHICAGO. 

The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. 
Feb. 5 


Corn. 
17,408 
34,027 
29,598 
28,567 
38,927 
18,082 
23,890 
46,215 
42,547 
47, 183 35,712 


Total. 
10,261 
167,825 
110,719 
136,550 
191,208 
85,243 
120,183 
166,351 
192,474 
179,641 
81,670 
106,112 
111,512 
88,256 
92,274 
88,807 
64,497 
84,080 
82,6 
Le rat 


Rye. 
3,701 
6,868 
4,599 
5,196 
7,343 
3,563 
4,401 
5,232 
7,349 
6,240 
1,755 
3,522 
4,246 
1,645 
2,433 
1,366 

882 


- vd 06.099 
. 90,506 
48, 2 45 


a: 992 23,9 
49,019 ' 
~..03,014 27,560 
...49,246 
coat, Sa 
.. Holiday. 
..01,420 
.. 48,553 
50+ O1, 34300 jaays 
~»$4,190. 26,808 8 
.58,519 j 


ero e 


2 166,609 68,695 
177,930 124,078 
2 143,780 70,162 
134,193 38,871 


31,270 7 
29,977 
14,094 5: 
11,018 £ 


: 321,025 
Monthiy future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 308,534 415,449 63,156 8,478 795,617 
Feb. 348.099 306,626 44,443 8,136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022, 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
1925 

Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


business 


E. G. SIGGERS 
PATENT LAWYER 
Suite 30, National Union Insurance Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


6°. 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest 
appearance. 


strength 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Experienced, personal, 
strictly 


Mailing 


Send for FR 


Will help wou increase sales 
catalog giving counts 


Lists 


and prices on thousands of classified 


names of your best pros: 
ers--National,Stateand 
uais, i eae Business ams | 


Ek Tepes pred each 


con- 
confidential, 


ctive custom- 
cal--Individ- 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 


supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 

1924. Uss:; U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
NOV leas 96,528,000 4,184,000 100,712,000 
Nov 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov, 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22. ; 101,886,000 3,389,000 105.275.0900 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
ett 27.....99.331,000 3,023,000 102,354.000 

925 
A Ge ts oro 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jan 10 comes 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
Jan. 17.....87.798.000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
Jane eee aoe 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Wan. 816 wares 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Feb 7.....80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Bebs. Wacrawss 79.664.000 2.556 82.220.000 
Feb. 21.....76,147,000 : 78,409,000 

Total 
1924 U.S.and_ U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov 1.... 52,099,000 152,811,000 74,800,00u 
Nov 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22 . 71,856,000 176, 631, 000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.. 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925 
Jan. ~ 3: 21,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan 10 5,000 173,238,000 56, 
Jan. 17 "000 168. 995,000 "800. 000 
Jan. 24.5 2. 4787033: 600; 1¢ ,000 65,400,000 
Jane oi 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. hin 78,488,000 161,269,000 — 78,200,000 
Feb. 14 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1924. 925. 
Nov. 1. 611,000| Jan. 3 
Nov. 8. ‘403, 000\Jan. 10. 9,738,000 
Nov. 15. 7,141,000) Jan. 17. .795,000 
Nov. 22. 8,931, 000\Jan. 24....230,904,000 
Nov. 29. ,637,000|\Jan. 31....235,217,000 
Dec 6. 5 eae 000 F eb. 7 239,469,000 
Dec. 1: 14....244,834,000 
Dec. 2 21....249,878,000 
Dec. 27 37 "474, 000 


Tri-State Mutual 


Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
LUVERNE, MINN. 
The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. 
Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 
Write the Secretary for rates, etc. 
E. H. Moreland, Secy- 
Z. Sharp, Treas. 


tion. 


E. A. Brown, Pres. 
W. J. Shanar.), Vice-Pres. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 


wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 
Wheat. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 

1925. 1924. 1923. 
Jan 8. «91,492, 74,804,0 40,582,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 
Jan. 24. 80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 
Feb et 9, 65,949,0 47,807,0 
Feb. 14.. 64,789,0 47,946,0 
Feb. 21..72,59% 64,454,0 47,496,0 
Feb. 28..70, 677, "0 64,072,0 47,507,0 

1924. 1922. 1921. 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. LL... 8,097;0 8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. §8.. 7,477,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..138,774,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. © 27..16,302,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 

1925. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 94 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 26,729,0 
Jan, $17227,571,0 6,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 40,897,¢ 
Feb. 28. .32,292,0 $4,792,0 

1924. 1921. 
Oct. 18..62,785,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1. .66,564,0 69,998,0 
Nov.  8..68,396,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15. .67 603 0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22. 8,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29. 69,198,0 
Dec. 6. 68,129,0 
Dee. 138. oo. 043, 0 
Dec. 20. 67,271,0 
Dec. 27 67,728,0 

2 1922. 
Jan 3 20, 591, 0 67, 182,0 
Jan. 10.. 19,584,0 231,0 
jan. 27: 18,474,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 3h. 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. T tatoy ; 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 « 17,588,0 5 70,4700 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
iain 


When writing advertisers please men- 
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Why a Monarch Is a Profitable 


Investment 


Ovid Roller Mills 
Flour, Feed and Coal 


THOS. H. HYSLOP, Proprietor 
Ovid, Mich. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
uncy, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


We have used one of your 
20" YWonarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mills since 
September 1911, and during that length of time 
we have never had occasion to put a wrench on it 
for making adjustments. The only time it is 
opened is to change plates. There is no lost 
motion in the bearings, and we can see no reason 
whatever why the mill will not last ten years 
longer. I surely wish that every machine we are 
running would give us the satisfaction which we 
are getting from the Monarch Ball Bearing Attri<- 


tion Mill. fad 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain. Elevator 
hs ore uae for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, ~ 
: Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Recently Completed by 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Catalog QD 123 on request 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Cpaie deve tore Earns 


CHICAGO OFFICE KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
830, 9 S. CLINTON ST. 612 NEW ENGLAND BLDG, 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


-Lord’s Truck a Wagon Dump 
By saving at Master Of Them All 


least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard. 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 


year. @ 


ELEVATOR LEG 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a 
single dump door, or any number of doors. 
SIMPLE in operation. 


Richardson Scale Company fa eer Die 


PRACTICAL in every way. 


PASSAIC, N. J ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 
2 ceintenaad MOTOR furnished with dump. 
For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 
ever ore Chicago Memphis Houston Heights Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company 


Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Pasadena 322 LIBERTY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


- months following the election. 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Vol. XCIII. No.9 } . 
WEEKLY 


CHICAGO, MARCH 4, 1925 


$3.00a YEAR 
Smncie Copies 15 Cen? 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


Freese present indications, it appears that Presi- 


dent Coolidge will appeal directly to the public 

after the fourth of March on a definite program 
now being formulated. The reaction which it re- 
ceives will afford an interesting test of the President’s 
personal strength as opposed to the individual posi- 
tion of Congressmen and also compared with the 
combined strength of Congress. 

The country is agog in contemplating just what 
the President will submit, presuming it will be inde- 
pendent of died-in-the-wool party plans. It has been 
known that he desired a party machine which should 
be patterned to his own liking, but it is decidedly 
unusual to submit for popular approval anything of 
this sort outside of pre-election days and after the 
people have already chosen their representatives in 
Congress. 

The President has not disappointed those who 
elected him on the theory (which has proven correct) 
that he was singly free from irregularities and be- 
cause he was blessed with an honest, straightforward 
personality which promised much in public life. Sur- 
mise and conjecture may be entirely wrong but it is 
believed that the President considers his personal 
strength is worth an attempt to step out to a consid- 
erable extent from under the shadow of party control. 
In this he is admitted to be a politician of the 
shrewdest and soundest type and it is reasonably safe 
to expect him to endeavor to retain all that is good 
in the Republican machine and to cast off its ham- 
pering influences. 

A week or so back, it seemed that we were to be 
favored with a post-session of Congress after the 
fourth of March but this now seems unlikely, for 
which we are duly thankful. 


Advancing Business Not Up to Expectations 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in their 
business survey just issued, speaks of a perceptible 
pause in the buying movement as compared with the 
marked stimulus to business during the first two 
The survey continues: 


“There remain, however, ample reasons for the belief 
that 1925 will be a good year for business generally, even 
if the high hopes which many have entertained are not 
fully realized. 

“In some important industries prices of finished goods 
have not been brought into harmony with the costs of 
materials and labor. These weaker spots restrict very 
noticeably the progress of general business. In view of 
the marked revival since last midyear, it appears that 
the maintenance of sound conditions would be furthered 
by bringing laggard branches of industry up to the levels 
of the more prosperous, rather than by further stimula— 
tion of those industries which are already operating at 
the most satisfactory rates. 

“Considerable progress has been made in recent months 
in the reduction of stocks of commodities which for va— 
rious reasons had grown unduly large. In the copper, 
coal, petroleum, hide and leather industries, for example, 
the gradual consumption of excess stocks has resulted 
in a more stable basis of continuing activity.” 


Western bank reviews take an even more optimistic 
view of today’s outlook. 


Cutting the National Budget 


Associated in the news of the day with the salary 
increases of Congress, now awaiting the President’s 
approval, we read of an effort being made to reduce 
Governmental expenditures in at least one of the de- 
partments, called the “War Frauds Section of the 
Department of Justice.” Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee has proposed an amendment that would cut 
the appropriation of this snug but costly bureau for 


the fiscal year of 1926 from $1,000,000 to $500,000. 
The war frauds section asked for $1,750,000. 
Commenting on it, the senator said: 


“We have employed twenty-six lawyers, most of them 
high priced, innumerable accountants, one of them get-— 
ting $18,000 a year, and we have collected, with all this 
vast force of lawyers and this array of accountants, 
$157,000 in round figures, by way of compromise, and the 
twenty-six lawyers have tried only three lawsuits, get- 
ting judgments of a little *more than $14,000.” 


All of this reminds us of comment made here a 


.month or so ago relative to the difficulty of reducing 


MAY WHEAT AGAIN TOPS $2.00 


ITH another strong wave of pub- 

lic buying, the grain market is 

again flirting with high record 
prices. The situation is healthy with just 
enough difference of opinion to prevent 
a run-away market. 


Snow, Murray and Cromwell issued 
bullish farm reserve figures on Moriday. 
Snow’s indicated only 52,000,000 wheat 
left for export and carry over, suggest- 
ing that we are even now on a domestic 
basis. Murray’s growing wheat figures 
of 79% of normal compares with an aver- 
age year of 83%. 


Certain rampant bulls on wheat esti- 
mate possible advances to extremely 
high figures. If their expectations are 
realized, outside trading in large volume 
will continue and the full grain list, corn, 
oats, rye, and barley, will be sympathet- 
ically carried forward to new “highs.” 


that part of the National budget which defrays the 
expenses of special bureaus, commissions or what not. 


State Governmental Administrative Costs 

It is very generally admitted that few industries or 
business corporations of any sort can stand on their 
feet when the same disregard-for economy that is 
shown in most of our state governments exists. The 
state of South Dakota is to be commended for the 
present effort towards the consolidation of several de- 
partments and bureaus. The population of this state 
is 637,000, which is no larger than many of our cities, 
and it is quite apparent that administration duties 
and employees of other states, with a much larger 
population can be materially cut in such states as 
South Dakota. The “Business Manager Plan,” so suc- 
cessfully conducted in many cities, has equal oppor- 
tunity for success in state governments, particularly 
those in many states of the West where the popula- 
tion is small. 

Investments 

In these days of cheap money there is a tendency 
to stock the public up with securities of doubtful 
value. The circulars offering them may appear to be 
and usually are entirely honest, basing their sales 
talk upon former earnings, but the buyers all too 
often fail to diagnose the future of the industry in 
which the stock contemplated is listed. There are 
many excellent financial houses unwittingly spon- 


soring stocks of this class. The past performance of 
stocks which have always been large producers does 
not necessarily promise equal returns in the future— 
take pianos, victrolas, farm wagons and such like. 
We often hear the statement made that stocks of any 
sort can now be marketed in large volume on short 
order and this is very generally true, but the buyer 


should beware that his investment is not in the 
“has-been” class. 
Last week’s stock market showed continued 


strength, particularly in leading standard issues. It 
was surprising that the advance in the Federal Re- 
serve re-discount rate had little, if any, effect on the 
even course of the market’s progress. The firming-up 
of money has retarded bond sales. Sterling has 
almost reached par figures of $4.8648; French and 
Belgian francs are a trifle over 5c against par at 
$0.198, and current foreign exchange for other coun- 
tries is mainly improving. 

Surprising as it may seem at first thought, in 
French financiai circles opinions are divided on the 
question of restoring the franc to the above men- 
tioned gold value. While no one knows how many 
partisans each of the two solutions could muster, it is 
certain that quite a few economists, bankers and 
manufacturers favor a ‘‘devalorization” of the French 
monetary unit. In their opinion the fluctuations of 
the franc since the war have been intolerable. On 
the other hand, the partisans of rehabilitation abhor 
the thought of legalizing what would virtually amount 
to a national bankruptcy. Both arguments merit 
careful consideration. 


$500,000 of Free Advice to Farmers 


Another wave of un-asked-for free advice is being 
spread over the farm belt, suggesting that the future 
farm leader will be he who is able to show agricul- 
ture how to take advantage of industrial needs rather 
than to continue in the old beaten paths in producing 
feeds and food stuffs. The implication is that in- 
creased production of cotton, flax, hemp and similar 
products is desirable instead of so much grain, fruits 
and livestock, all of which brings up certain basic 
considerations. Our Southern friends, for example, 
have discovered through sad experience that diversi- 
fied farming is not always profitable, because unfor- 
tunately corn grown in the South has a close affinity 
to the grain weevil. Cotton grown in localities where 
the boll weevil. has been particularly rampant is 
likely to disappéar over night. 

As a matter of fact, real farm students understand 
full well that diversification has a definite and nar- 
row limitation. The progressive farmer should, and 
to an increasing extent is, diversifying his grain 
crops but he is very unwise to attempt cotton pro- 
duction in the North, for instance. Too much “County- 
Agenting,’ Congressional farm advice and mis-named 
leadership should be changed to a natural sane view 
of every day farm economics, and this should be left 
to the farmer. 


Dickinson Co-operative Marketing Bill 


As one of the critics of the Dickinson Bill, which 
has passed the house, said: “It merely provides for 
$500,000 worth of free advice.” Its provisions con- 
template an appropriation of this sum, to be expended 
by a board of four members at $10,000 each and the 
Secretary of Agriculture as an ex-officio member. Rep- 
resentative Dickinson of Iowa offered his bill as an 
amendment to the Haugen Bill and the presumed 
rejection of the measure in the Senate is predicted. 
This “Dickinson Amendment” is not to be confused 
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with the Haugen Export Corporation Bill, which is 
also in the throes of Congressional discussion. 


Impending Farm Legislation 

Because we may have been fortunate in avoiding 
actual harmful farm legislation in the present Con- 
gress, grain and allied trades should be even more 
alert during the Summer and in anticipation of Con- 
gressional activities next December. It has been out 
of a similar care-free if not actually careless attitude 
of mind in the past that much of our legislative ills 
have arisen. 

It is understood that the President is urging prompt 
action on the report of his Agricultural Conference, 
thus reversing his presumed easier going former plan. 
It is believed that Senator Norris and his “ilk” will 
not find the proposal sufficiently radical, but there is 
no telling what the outgrowth of this situation will 
develop by the time of the December assembly. The 
swing of the pendulum at the moment seems to be 
opposed to radical farm legislation, in which con- 
nection it is reported that Walter Peteet, secretary 
of the National Council of Co-operative Associations, 
referring to the Dickinson Bill, said that the co- 
operatives wanted to be let alone and preferred that 
no legislation at all be passed. 

The denunciation by Senator Borah of such repre- 
sentative marketing legislation as the Dickinson Bill 
is significant. He said it is “indigestible” and affords 
the farmers no definite relief. In effect, the Dickin- 
son Bill eliminates Governmental supervision and 
control as was provided in the original Haugen draft, 
apparently intending that the farmers’ co-operative 
plan shall be the governing motif. 


STUDYING OVERHEAD 


HE University of Wisconsin, through F. H. 
Elwell, professor of accounting, has begun a 


survey to determine the cost of doing business - 


in the retail implement trade, in Wisconsin, and an- 
nouncement is made that while no one but the ex- 
perts handling the survey will ever see the original 
reports, a public report will be made showing total 
sales, average sales, average overhead and average 
profit, etc. 

Figures very frequently tell an interesting and 
many times a vital story as is evidenced by the 
statistical tables printed in this paper, and we are 
wondering if a similar survey for the elevator trade 
not only in Wisconsin, but in all of the other grain 
states as well, might not prove of great value. 


There is certainly no other line of business in the 
country which depends more on statistical data and 
none that would be more ready to appropriate such 
as could be used to advantage. Arrangements could 
unquestionably be made for their compilation, in 
much the same way as has been followed by the 
Wisconsin implement dealers. 


CONGRESSMEN AT $10,000 


be a wise move, and it will be, if it results in an 

improvement of the personnel of the legislative 
department of the government. 

That, however, is a matter which is squarely up 
to the voters. If enough of them are willing to pass 
by the professional politician, the demagogue and the 
man who may be popular but who lacks in the neces- 
sary qualifications and shall insist that only high 
grade, level headed, clear thinking men of executive 
ability be elected to represent them, Congress will 
become more of a meeting of our board of directors, 
so to speak, and less of a place for political fireworks, 
procrastination, obstruction and wire pulling. 


[ve « ice n the pay of members of Congress may 


From a purely financial standpoint and in c¢ontem- 
plating the small percentage of our total budget, the 
salary increase under discussion is a small matter. 
This angle of the situation is lost sight of by the 
country constituents of members, anyone of whom is 
classed as a plutocrat if said constituent’s income 
reaches $10,000. On the same basis of reasoning, the 
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country voter recalls the days when his congressman 
was “one of us’’ and unless the chosen representative 
has indicated outstanding ability to justify the con- 
templated salary increase, there will be war in camp. 


A CLEAN UP MONTH 


ITHIN a very short time the country ele- 

6 vators will, for the most part, be practically 

empty, thus affording the best opportunity 
for the extermination of rats and other vermin as 
well as for a thorough cleaning of the premises. 

There are, of course, many elevators that are 
rat proof and there are many more where constant 
vigilance has meant freedom from this pest, but there 
are still others, particularly those of wood construc- 
tion, where rats take heavy toll, and where energetic 
methods are necessary if losses, just through this 
one source, do not wipe out all of the profit from 
elevator operation. 

A good cat or a rat terrior dog, is of course, of 
very great value under such conditions, but fre- 
quently the task is too great for either of these and 
the prudent elevator man will not hesitate to take 
drastic measures to kill the rats simply through fear 
that by so doing, the cat or the dog would become 
lazy or worthless. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to make May a 
“clean up’ month, in every elevator throughout the 
land? 


SYSTEMATIC FARM WORK 


Oklahoma, a crop program for the entire 

county has been formulated, the county has 
been divided up into zones or communities, each in 
charge of an active committee, and all farm work 
is to be carried out on a systematic basis. : 

There are, of course, many other counties similarly 
organized, but there are many more that are not, 
and while the program is a big one, and its success 
depends largely upon the spirit of co-operation mani- 
fested by those who will be aided, the greatest diffi- 
culty will unquestionably arise through lack of real 
leadership. 

No program of any kind, no matter how carefully 
thought out it may be, will work automatically, and 
here, it seems to us, is an unusual opportunity for 
helpful assistance by some of our country elevator 
friends. 

It will take a lot of time and a lot of hard work, 
as well as a lot of diplomacy to make that kind of a 
program successful, but if it does succeed, as it may, 
the results will repay, in ample measure, every bit 
of time and thought and money put into it. 


; S a result of a recent conference at Nowata, 


INTERESTING THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


441 were enrolled as Minnesota corn club mem- 

bers last year, and a 14-year-old lad won the 
first prize with an average yield of 81.4 bushels of 
dry corn on his 5-acre patch, while another young- 
ster raised 84.6 bushels on a Single acre. 

Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs, as is well known, 
have been organized ‘in every section of the United 
States, within recent years, and the results that 
have been obtained have really been astounding. 


Bu from 47 counties to the the total number of 


Clubs have been organized not only for the growing 
of grain, but also for all kinds of farm fruits and 
produce as well as poultry and stock, and the results, 
without, exception, have been quite as remarkable 
as in the Minnesota case above referred to. 

Assistance in the organization of these clubs and 
in offering suitable prizes has come from a wide 
variety of sources such as Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, Bankers’ Associations, and other 
organizations of business men, while in many cases 
the help has come from perhaps just one or two pub- 
lic spirited men, who have been impressed with 
the importance of the results previously obtained. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’’ these figures repre— 
the preceding week and corre—_ 

here assembled for ready ref— 
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senting the past week, 
sponding time iast year, 


erence: 
Feb. 28, Feb. 21, Mar. 1, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat— . 
Primary receipts ..... 3,783,000 4,281,000 5,121,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,691,000 4,005,000 2,600,000 
Receipts since July 1.443,032,000 439,249,000 285,661,000 
Visible” <cte mee eee nce 70,677,000, 75,592,000 64,072,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 21. 76,147,000 79,664,000 69,130,000 
Brad., Can., Feb. 21.. 77,069,000 78,014,000 119,015,000 
Exports, American 6,713,000 7,576,000 8,889,000 
Exports, world’s . 18,834,000 19,002,000 18,801,000 
On. ‘PAaSsage: Ge. ss bap Ace nee e.... 65,656,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts 5,448,000 4,279,000 11,692,000 
Primary shipments 2,844,000 3,024,000 6,270,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.105,385,000 99,937,000 138,557,000 
Visible: car eostecererc seine 32,292,000 31,620,000 18,898,000 
Bradst’s. vis., Feb. 21. 33,267,000 32,629,000 16,622,000 
Exports, American .. 19,000 16,000 752,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,457,000 2,077,000 1,802,000 
On’ PASSAe6 a. cea oe ee 9.5 late SRM Gea eeee 6,120,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,602,000 2,428,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,310,000 3,438,000 3,840,000 
Receipts since Aug, 1.200,502,000 197,900,000 160,238,000 
Wisi ble: /-.sutes patentee 72,386,000 73,980,000 17,741,000 
Bradst’s, Feb. 21 .... 77,722,000 78,862,000 18,873,000 
Exports, American 293,000 206,000 40,0) 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,398,000 710,000 
ON PASSAR!C 2a vcBieie s0 0) bs + 2's a en ee 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 171,000 150,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 55,000 54,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 640,000 730,000 
Shipments. 9 markets. 207,000 236,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets. 210,600 212,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 58,000 77,000 
Hog Slaughttrings— 
Week.) so bcdancemeaes ae 738,000 821,000 
Season to’ date:ss... “oscsete 16;819,000*- <.. sage 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats; bs, Grseee esac 12,491,000 12,806,000 19,612,000 
Hard) ack isan cee 10,328,000 10,928,000 18,871,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle 9.70 $9.05 
Hogs 11.75 10.90 
Sheep 8.50 8.40 
Lambs ... “ait 17.00 16.10 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago a2 227 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
February $16.12% $15.30 
May “o. oncaenen 16.50 15.75 
September 17.20 16.4746 “~2340). 
S. R. Sides— 
May. 30... Axe $17.25 $16.40 
Fiatly: ~ ag eee es 17.45 16.65 
D. S. Bellies— 
AVEO. ios, < cs EE eee. « $19.10 $18.30 
y 19.30 18.57% 
$1.99% $1.8656 
1.72% 1.56% 
1.54 1.4356 
$1.35%4 $1.291%4 
1.37% 1.30 
1.35% 1.29 
$0.553¢ $0.53 
56% 544% 
5456 53% 


Realizing perhaps only in part what the ultimate 
outcome of this kind of work will be, a nationa 
association was formed some time ago by a group 
of prominent men, an executive secretary was put 
in charge and a campaign is now under way to enroll 
100,000 boys and girls for the work this year. 

There are no membership dues or assessments and 
the only obligation is that the standard specifications 
for the specific line of work shall be followed and the 
necessary records as to work and results properly 
authenticated. — 

Opportunities for the development of the idea are 
practically unlimited and if any of our readers are 
interested and want to sponsor the organization 0 
some local club and are not thoroughly conversan 
with the method of procedure, this paper will gladly 
secure and send them without charge, the necessary 
information. 

In writing us, however, be sure to advise us what 
kind of a club you would like to help organize. 


EDITORIELETTE 


La Follette, Brookhart, Frazier and Ladd will be 
in politics “on their own” after March 4, with nd 
party affiliation to annoy them. Norris and Wheele 
are just as deserving of divorce so far as utter dis 
loyalty to party principles is concerned, but the 
necks have been saved by an unusual consideratio 
of their colleagues. 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
in transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Keporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 4, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


Wheat values were on the upgrade the 
past week, and at the top showed around 
19c over the recent low point and May 
at the top was within about 10c of the 
best figure of the season. A revival in 
the foreign demand for hard winter 
wheat via the Gulf had considerable in- 
fluence on sentiment, as did a_ belief 
that private reports on farm reserves 
would make a decidedly bullish show- 
ing. Numerous estimates were made 
during the week as to the amount of 
wheat the United States had for export, 
the figures ranging from 20,000,000 to 
over 50,000,000 bus. after allowing for 
a normal carryover, but during the past 
few years the figures as. of March 1 
have not checked out closely with the 
actual results, the tendency as a rule 
being for them to show a larger holding 
at the end of the season than they sueg- 
gested on March 1. This-is undoubtedly 
due to the amount of wheat in transit, 
and the supplies of flour which are usu- 
ally heavier at this season than they 
are around the end of the crop season. 
So far foreign markets have made a 
relatively poor response to the heavy 
shipments of southern hemisphere 
wheat, clearings averaging over 10,000,- 
000 bus. per week, and stocks on ocean 
passage are a near record. In the face 
of this there has been a good demand 
for hard winters via the Gulf, and the 
bulk of the Kansas City low protein 
grain has now been disposed of, while 
mills have been taking the choice kinds. 
Should the grain at Kansas City and 
Omaha be moved out, it would mate- 
rially reduce the quantities that would 
be available for delivery on May con- 
tracts at Chicago, should anything arise 
that would necessitate heavy quantities 
of the cash grain being put out. The 
Wheat at the Atlantic seaboard cannot 
be brought back on account of the freight 
rates. Europe has commenced to take 
new crop hard winters for July, August 
and September shipment, which  sug- 
gests that there is some apprehension 
over the supply situation at the end of 
the old crop season. 


Premium on July. 

The big premium prevailing for July 
wheat in Liverpool as compared with 
the same delivery in Chicago and Kan- 
Sas City has attracted much attention, 
and the July here has been showing 
more strength than the May, with a few 
unfavorable crop reports from various 
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parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska a factor, although a private 
report issued during the week made 
condition in Kansas 81 against 76 last 
December. Rains would be very bene- 
ficial in some sections, but taken as a 
whole it is still early to talk about plow- 
ing up winter wheat when there has 
been little or no growing weather. July 
has been quite a popular short sale for 
sometime past and the short. interest 
has undoubtedly been large. The av- 
erage wheat trader is inclined to be de- 
cidedly bullish with the world’s situa- 
tion the main influence. So far the 
bears have been on the defensive for 
months, and the bulls have had but lit- 
tle opposition owing to the shortage in 
the yield in practically all exporting 
countries except the United States. Late 
cables indicate drought in parts of India 
which may have some effect on the 
quantity of new crop wheat that country 
will have to export during the last two 
months of the 1924-25 crop year. The 
persistent purchases of wheat and flour 
by Russia are also a factor, especially 
as crop reports from that country re- 
main rather pessimistic, and in some 
quarters the belief prevails that it may 
again be an importer in 1925-26. The 
outlook for the new crop in Europe is 
decidedly spotted. Highly beneficial 
rains have fallen in North Africa and 
offerings of new crop wheat for deferred 
shipment are reported as_ increasing. 
The domestic visible supply has started 
to decrease rather rapidly, and stocks 
will probably continue to vanish on a 
fairly liberal scale from now on, espe- 
cially as soon as the heavy shipments 
out of Kansas City get under way to 
the Gulf and to mills. Very little busi- 
ness has been done out of Chicago so 
far. 
Coarse Grains. 

Eastern demand for cash corn and 
oats has remained decidedly slow, due 
in part to the relatively low price of 
feeds in that section. Gluten feed has 
declined over $8 per ton in about a 
month, and is slow sale even at the 
decline. The visible supply of corn has 
continued to accumulate even though 
the movement from the interior has 
fallen materially short of last year’s. 
Futures, however, have averaged higher 
with sentiment more favorable to the 
buying side than for sometime past, and 
there is a feeling in some quarters that 
the cash situation is about as bad as it 
will be and that any change must be 
for the better. Private reports on farm 
reserves were construed as bullish, al- 
though the figures suggest that the dis- 
appearance, since the new crop started 
to move, was materially less than dur- 
ing the same period last year, which is 
not surprising in view of the difference 
in the size of the crops, and the highly 
unprofitable spread between corn and 
hog prices. A sharp upturn in the lat- 
ter came the past week, which put the 
price to the best figure since November, 
1920. The difference is now such that 
feeding of low grade corn can be done 
at a profit. There are so many cash 
oats in store at primary markets that it 
will take a continued aggressive cash 
demand to cut down the stocks to nor- 
mal proportions, and until there is a 
change in the general situation the mar- 
ket is expected to follow the action of 
corn. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Feb. 28, Feb. 21, March 1, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ..... 3,800,000 4,343,000 5,100,000 
5,541,000 4,401,000 11,758,000 
2,545,000 2,620,000 5,364,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by Tur Price CurRRENT- 
TRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 
Past week 11,896,000 
Preceding week 11,364,000 19,446,000 
Since .July- lt .aeees 845,066,000 783,104,000 

Wheat values moved up in a fairly 
violently manner the past week with 
May within 6c, and July 1%c of the 


1923-24. 
22,222,000 


best prices of the season, the close being 
at net gains of 13%c on May, 16%c on 
July and 10%c on September. Foreign- 
ers came in toward the last as_ free 
buyers of the July, which helped to 
close its discount as compared with the 
May, and the bulk of the new specula- 
tive business is going into the deferred 
delivery. Foreign news generally re- 
mains favorable to holders, and unless 
rains come in the American Southwest 
in the immediate future a good sized 
crop scare is likely to get under way. 

Corn showed preactivity and while 
{ower early, closed about the top with 
net gains of 5%@6%c, with May show- 
ing the least advance. A good part of 
the trade was of a local character with 
the Hastern cash demand showing no 
improvement. Receipts are expected to 
increase somewhat as the result of the 
upturn in futures, but spring field work 
is getting under way and the movement 
is not likely to last long. 

Strength in oats came largely from 
sympathy with other grains. The cash 
demand is still very slow, and the mar- 
ket showed no signs of getting out of 
the rut in which it has been for some 
time despite speculative efforts to ad- 
vance prices. Net gains for the week 
were 14,@2'%c, with September show- 
ing the least gain. Rye was dull, and 
the export demand has fallen off while 
the grain is not clearing as rapidly as 
would normally be expected. Range of 
prices the past week follows: 


Close —, 
Feb.28, Feb.21, Mar.1, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925: 1924. 
May $1.99% $1.86% $1.993%4 $1.86% $1.11% 
July 1.72% 1.553%, 1.72% 56 1.11% 
Sept. 1.54 1.434%, 1.58% 1.435¢ 1.11% 
Corn— 
May 1.35% 1.28% 1.35% 1.29% 8156 
July 1.37% 1.30 epi 1.303 82 
Sept. 1.3534 1.285% 1.3554 1.28% 82% 
Oats— 
May 555% 52% .55 36 52% A834 
July 56% 541g 56% 54% A6% 
Sept.  .55 531% 5456 53% 43% 
Rye— 
May 1.69% 1.60146 1.69% 1.60% -T1% 
July 1.45% 1.35 1.454% 1.36 13% 
Sept. 1.28% 1.19 V52834 seer tires 


WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 


and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-25. 

Stocks at 

July 1 . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,790,000 
Receipts to 

Feb. 28 ..443,401,000 285,669,000 353,307,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 28 ..317,760,000 145,625,000 214,340,000 
Stoeks on 

Feb. 28 .. 48,178,000 56,654,000 38,023,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 28 ..107.963,000 106,668,000 111,733,000 

-=_>- 

CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 


and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 

Stocks at 5 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,840,000 
Receipts to 

Fek. 28 ..105,385,000 138,657,000 138,130,00¢ 
Shipments to 

Feb. 28 .. 44,926,000 72,472,000 68,365,000 
Stocks on 

Feb. 28 .. 28,318,000 17,175,000 22,554,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 28 .. 37,614,000 49,792,000 52,551,000 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 
Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Feb. 28 ..200,002,000 159,948,000 157,209,000 
Shipments to 

Feb. 28 ..102,987,000 113,685,000 122,924,000 
Stocks on 

Feb. 28 .. 63,713,000 15,949,000 23,834,000 
Consumption to 

Feb. 28 .. 35,070,000 34,506,000 46,918,000 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Feb. 28, Feb. 21, Mar. 1, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat. 3.2 11,630,000 13,043,000 15,608,000 
Qais 9 sete, faite 970,000 1,161,000 1,792,000 
EUV asc thas gets 1,352,000) 1,135,000 ...55... 
Barley .330,000 1,296,000 272,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Feb. 
28 (000 omitted): 


Yeb.28, Mar.1, Feb.28, Mar.1, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago Wsne.es 339 385 64,214 45,483 
PIOURe CITY. icc 33 32 1,623 1,228 
Milwaukee .... 46 59 7,843 1,907 
Minneapolis 1,073 1,981 86,889 84,243 
IDS NTT a ewe amresr in 382 328 96,959 31,881 
See LOUIS | oie .n 537 503 35,883 26,384 
Ih ol Xe COE G aee 49 222 10,864 13,877 
Weichita=.csis.. 224 teat 15; 625) ee Vea 
WEtrolt cee fea 27 BL 1,639 1,554 
Kansas City 579 1,014 79,784 50,886 
Cera) ute pute 18 23 1,778 1,910 
Omaha Ws .ees 270 262 26,156 14,072 
Indianapolis ... 30 139 3,741 4,991 
StaeJOSephs ancy L1G 123 =:110, 031 6,245 
Total ........3,788 5,121 443,032 284,661 
Shipments .....3,691 2,600 317,760 145,625 
—_ 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this papér: 


Feb, 28, Feb. 21, Mar. 1, 

1925 1925. 1924. 
American . 6,713,000 7,576,000 8,889,000 
Argentine . 5,145,000 5,842,000 4,318,000 
Australian . 5,576,000 4,000,000 4,346,000 
Tndtanon eet 400°000 9 1:584,000. (4. 22eee 
RUSS Tee eat ny ale er ae 1,248,000 
Others Reels, catsralgl xaashdis ose Ses cieehaete 
Total . 18,834,000 19,002,000 18,801,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of. flour 
1,770,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the Huropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .294,113,000 280,722,000 300,765,000 
Argentine . 76,446,000 69,884,000 65,057,000 
Australian . 51,512,000 40,834,000 25,720,000 
Indian . 26,960,000 5,864,000 6,564,000 
Russian $28,000 238,024,000 .......... 
Others 2,544,000 13,092,000 4,111,000 

Total ....451,903,000 433,320,000 402,320,000 
SOAR TY, chia Genin phar skahe Ki 753,195,000 662,698,000 


= 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 28, Feb. 21, Mar. 1, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American 19,000 16,000 752,000 
Argentine 860,000 804,000 32,000 
PSTICATIS oc Sera tek oC eee ae ose Seae 
PSUS S1 aT Yithy ore eee ee 264,000 330,000 
OUR ers: iaepin 578,000 993,000 688,000 

Total ..... 1,457,000 2,077,000 1,802,000 

Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American 367,000 6,031,000 32,367,000 
Argentine ..43,428,000 18,392,000 53,604,000 
African 867,000 4629000) © Fs. clz cysts ote 
Russian . 1,761,000 L451 O00 wtctyses ucts 
Others .....12,491,000 15,636,000 446,000 

Total .....58,914,000 46,139,000 86,667,000 
RAS Oia cet abled Retinal 229,932,000 205,235,000 

a 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Feb. 28, Feb. 21, Mar. 1, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ... 293,000 206,000 340,000 
Argentine .. 1,015,000 504,000 798,000 
@uhers” sc we COU Manette at Me ae ereuel sts 
otal: . 1,398,000 — 710,000 1,138,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 


and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 

American ..15,378,000 13,169,000 

Argentine ..30,858,000 18,707,000 

PRUSSAT  tvdc. oo ee we ot 180,000 
Overs. .5:'.- 1,714,000 580,000 3,410,000 
IEOEGL sacs 47,950,000 32,636,000 42,800,000 
CSOT) aha 5 ny eceraeen eis 67,500,000 65,765,000 

—_—— 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Feb. 20: 


Feb. 20, Feb. 22, 

1925. 1924. 
WHEAT .cuccews 1,444,407 350,855 
RO EES 2 Moe's to ate ee 1,710,343 3,894 
Lf). {Ae ee 334,594 ere 
RI oc oa swe gee Oh O,OoU 843,560 
Br ROR ee, 32 1,072,699 95,674 
Total, bus...8,338,633 8,844,640 1,294,073 


12 (300) 


TAX EXEMPTION 


Co-operatives Escape if All Share- 
holders Are Farmers, Mellon Rules. 


In accordance with suggestions from 
President Coolidge relative to co-opera- 
tion of the treasury department with ag- 
ricultural interests, as recommended by 
the recent agricultural conference, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon has made 
public new regulations pertaining to the 
tax exemption of co-operative market- 
ing associations. 

A further study of the law is being 
made by Solicitor Hartson of the bureau 
of internal revenue, to determine wheth- 
er the bureau can follow out all sugges- 
tions of the conference. 

A co-operative marketing association, 
preferred stock of which has been sold 
to persons other than producers who 
market their produce through it, and 
which has made no provision for early 
redemption or retirement of stock, is 
excluded from exemption, the treasury 
held. 

Co-operative associations acting as 
sales agents for farmers, fruit growers, 
live stock growers, dairymen and others 
engaged in marketing farm products 
and turning back to the producer the 
proceeds of sales, less operating costs, 
are exempt from tax. 

“Tf the proceeds of the business are 
distributed in any other way than on 
such a proportionate basis, the associa- 
tion does not meet the requirements and 
is not exempt,” Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Blair said. 

The Mellon decision is that the main- 
tenance of a reasonable reserve for de- 
preciation or losses, reserves required 
by state statutes, reasonable surplus to 
provide for erection of buildings or pur- 
chase of other facilities, or to retire in- 
debtedness incurred to meet improve- 
ments, does not destroy exemption. 

In case stock is owned in co-operative 
associations by persons other than pro- 
ducers satisfactory explanation must be 
made in the application for exemption. 
Ownership of a share of stock by a non- 
producer to qualify him as an officer 
under statute requirement does not in- 
validate an exemption claim. 

The restriction is not placed on stock 
issued temporarily, for the sole purpose 
of providing working capital or acquir- 
ing property, providing such stock is not 
entitled to participation in the profits 
or control of the association. 

Under the same restrictions, co-opera- 
tive associations acting as purchasing 
agents for farmers are exempt from ied- 
eral taxation. 


TEXAS COTTON FUTURES. 


The legalizing of dealings in commod- 
ity futures in Texas will have a marked 
influence upon the cotton trade in gen- 
eral and in Texas in ‘particular, in the 
opinion of Richard T. Harris, of New 
York. In a statement issued Wednesday 
he said he expected that other South- 
ern States which have anti-futures laws 
would follow the lead of Texas. “The 
signing of the bill by Governor Ferguson 
legalizing dealings in commodity fu- 
tures where actual delivery is intended 
is a splendid thing for the cotton trade 
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generally, and for the Lone Star State 
in particular,” Mr. Harris said. “Texas 
produces more cotton than any other 
State, and its action in wiping anti-fu- 
tures laws off the statute books, I am 
confident, will pave the way for the re- 
peal of similar discriminatory laws in 
Georgia and other States of the South. 
“The action of the Texas Legislature 
and Governor Ferguson is a strong testi- 
monial of the validity and fairness of 
the contract used on the Cotton Ex- 
changes and should meet the unquali- 
fied approval of every person who is 
legitimately engaged in the cotton busi- 
ness, particularly the producers. This 
act will enable producers to hedge their 
cotton if they wish to, without the fear 
that they may be violating the law.” 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
RESUMES WORK. 


Immediate relief measures for the 
live stock industry are now being con- 
sidered by the Agricultural Commission 
appointed by President Coolidge to study 
the farm situation. Advice regarding 
financing of the cattle industry was ob- 
tained from the presidents of the twelve 
Federal Farm Loan banks who recently 
were in session in Washington. The 
commission, which spent its six weeks’ 
recess in study of information supplied 
by Government agencies, is considering 
aid for the cattlemen through four chan- 
nels, finance, tariff, transportation and 
marketing. It is the plan of the mem- 
bers to recommend a relief program be- 
for the end of January. 


—__ 


TRADE COMMISSION REPORT 
ON STOCKYARDS. 


Additional interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement concerning the sale to the 
public of 750,000 shares of the class A 
participating common stock of Armour 
& Co., by the report just sent to the Sen- 
ate by the Federal Trade Commission, 
recommending that either congress or 
the courts should finally separate Ar- 
mour & Co., and Swift & Co., from their 
ownership of the stock yards. 

The sale of Armour stock will, it is 
said, ultimately mean the practical elim- 
ination of both the Armour and the Mor- 
ris families from their controlling in- 
fluence in Armour & Co. 

In its report to the Senate the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission also recom} 
mended divorcement of the packing 
companies from their control of meat re- 
frigerator cars through the formation of 
a single company, similar to the Pull- 
man company, entirely independent of 
the control of the packers. The report 
declared that the large packing com- 
panies have a practical monopoly of all 
meat refrigerator cars operated in the 
Lis) ‘ 

According to the report. the indepent 
ent packers during the last six years 
have increased their proportion of the 
total inspected slaughter over the old 
big five group, but the merger of Ar- 
mour & Co. and Morris & Co. has. re- 
sulted in strengthening the dominant 
position of Armour and Swift. These 
two companies last year slaughtered 
47.7 per cent of the total inspected 
slaughter and 87.7 per cent of the total 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AND 


YEARLY EXPORTS OF WHEAT 


The following table, compiled by Tur Prick CurreNnt-GraIn Reporter, from 


Department of Commerce statements, 


shows the monthly and yearly exports 


of wheat, _including flour, from the United States, and the yearly exports 
for Atlantic and Pacific ports separately, for the years indicated: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 
JULY Woscasies 7,600,000 12,380,000 19,098,009 29,413,000 34,655,000 13,624,000 11,154,000 
August ..... 21,106,000 19,929,000 38,965,000 66,963,000 32,550,000 20,310,000 19,496,000 
September .. 39,245,000 22,465,000 31,839,000 38,950,000 34,994,000 24,813.000 28,347,000 
October -++++ 93,536,000 18,652,000 25,077,000 25,366,000 43,033,000 20,979,000 24,531,000 
November . 097,000 12,137,000 17,579,000 19,453,000 30,980,000 23,396,000 21,989,000 
December ... 24,326,000 12,991,000 16,428.000 15,014,000 30,179,000 15,427,000 33,539,000 
January .... 12,975,000 12,142,000 15,010,000 14,982,000 27,105,000 12.271,000 22'103.000 
February Shee 10,029,000 12,197,000 10,991,000 23,075,000 10,582,000 15,842,000 
March ...... 9,374,000 10,725,000 14,871,000 20,763,000 16,881,000 20,314,000 
BOTT te AGe ahve vee 8,418,000 11,195,000 10,244,000 24,791,000 13,722,000 31,127,000 
MB YR Moe's ite 7.205.000 13.905,000 14,267,000 31,024,000 25,885,000 26,342,000 
VUNGE nace sees Cesc. «uit 10,257,000 11,881,000 18,200,000 32,196,000 21,754,000 32,652,000 
FURDOLES): Vlee) rece ees 156,430,000 221,873,000 278,214,000 366,092,000 219,646,000 287,438,000 
Atlantic ports @) @) @) 323,135,000 205,626,000 267,780.000 
macitiay porta: .)5,.% ss Q @) @) 42,957,000 14,020,000 19,698,000 


) 
*No longer reported separately for crop year. 


of the big five group, according to the 
report. 

The report summarizes the divergent 
economic interests involved in the ques- 
tion of packer participation in so-called 
unrelated lines, particularly canned 
goods, fruits, and general groceries, but 
makes no recommendation in this re- 
spect. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE IN- 
CREASED. 


While private estimates anticipated 
the government report on the estimated 
winter wheat acreage, the figures indi- 
cate the farmers are satisfied with pres- 
ent prices and have increased the acre- 
age appreciably. The area sown this 
fall is 42,317,000 acres, which is 6.5 per 
cent more than the revised estimate of 
39,749,000 acres sown in the fall of 
1923. The sowings in the. fall of 1922 
were 46,100,000 acres and in the fall of 
1921 were 49,787,000 acres. Winter dam- 
age during the last ten years has caused 
an average abandonment of 10.6 per 
cent of the acreage sown, and has ranged 
from 1.1 per cent to 28.9 per cent in 
different years during that period. Con- 
dition on Dec. 1, was 81.0 against 88.0 
and 79.5 on: Dec. 1, 1923 and 1922, re- 
spectively, and a ten-year average of 
85.6. The states showing the largest 
increase are Kansas with approximately 
700,000 acres, Nebraska and Texas with 
each having increases of about 400,000 
acres, followed by Indiana with 300,000 
acres, and Nebraska with 200,000 acres. 

The area sown to rye this fall is 4,- 
206,000 acres, which is 0.8 per cent more 
than the revised estimated of 4,173,000 
acres sown in the fall of 1923. Condition 
on Dec. 1 was 87.3 against 89.9 and 
84.3 on Dec. 1, 1923 and 1922, respective- 
ly, and a ten-year average of 89.4. 


NEW TYPE FARM LEADERSHIP. 


Julius H. Barnes, former United 
States Grain Administrator and former 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking at a luncheon of 
the British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce recently predicted ‘““Some day we 
will have farm leadership that will see 
that if agriculture is to maintain its 
step with industry in the attraction of 
the youthful and ambitious there must 
be a way by which it can be lifted out 
ot food competition and put into the pro- 
duction of those things which serve in- 
dustry and its products instead.” 

“Farm leaders of this country have so 
far devoted their whole attention to pro- 
ducing agriculture for a market of the 
unexpandable stomach and with industry 
opening a thousand times wider as man 
learns that he can buy and possess the 


thousand devices suggested by inven- 
tion.” 
“We have the problem, the chief 


problem as I see it, of the growing 
complexity of industry and its growing 
reliance on government, and, therefore, 
the question of the proper relations be- 
tween the two. Government must put 
its hand in every pocket in the form of 
taxes at least for the maintenance of 
public service. There must be a way 
to find the proper relation between gov- 
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ernment and industry by- which we can 
preserve that divine thing called indi- 
vidual incentive. National progress is 
after all only the aggregate of individual 
progress. We must preserve that indi- 
vidual thing which makes for indvidual 
effort and there rests the chief problem 
in this growing complexity of business 
and government today.” 


WILLIAM M. JARDINE. 


William M. Jardine, whose appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Agriculture, has 
just been confirmed, was born Jan. 16, 
1879, in the home of a pioneer ranch- 
man in Oneida county, Idaho, the fourth 
child and the eldest son of a Scotchman 
who came to this country when he was 
a boy. His mother was of Welch ex- 
traction and a native of Utah. He spent 
the first twenty years of his life on the 
ranches of Idaho and Montana helping 
to grow crops and to produce cattle on 
the ranges. In 1904 he was graduated 
from the Agricultural College of Utah, 
having made his way through college in 
spite of financial handicaps which al- 
most caused him to abandon his school- 
ing. He became an instructor and pro- 
fessor in the department of agronomy 
in the Agricultural College of Utah 
after his graduation, and in 1907 went 
to Washington to serve in the depart- 
ment of agriculture as cerealist. In this 
capacity he traveled much over the West 
in the interest of the dry-farming proj- 
ects he had been instrumental in estab- 
lishing, and made so thorough a study 
of the subject that he is considered the 
greatest authority in America on dry- 
farming. He is also an authority on 
wheat production and the growing of 
sorghums, and has made exhaustive 
studies of the pasture problems of west- 
ern Kansas. In 1910 he went to the 
Kansas State Agricultural College as 
professor of agronomy, and after three 
years was appointed dean of the division 
of agronomy and head of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, which posi- 
tion he held until March 1, 1918, when 
he was appointed president. 


A Practical Farmer. 

Although the greater portion of Jar- 
dine’s life work has been in connection 
with educational institutions, he is not 
without a wide experience with the busi- 
ness affairs of farming, and with po- 
litical life at the national capitol. Dur- 
ing his early career he was the manager 
of a big corporation in Utah which 
tried out the use of modern machinery 
in growing crops on thousands of acres 
of Utah land, and he is credited with 
having introduced the growing of. hard 
winter wheat in the Far Northwest. Be- 
sides his four years’ residence in Wash- 
ington when he was connected with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, he served in 1921 on the advisory 
committee of the Food Research Insti- 
tute of the Carnegie corporation, on 
which were such associates as Herbert 
Hoover, Julius Barnes and other distin- 
guished men. He served as president of 
the International Dry-Farming Congress 
1915;1916, and has been closely asso- 
ciated with its work ever since its or- 
ganization. He has rendered service as 
a member of the President’s agricul- 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 

mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Feb. 28: 

WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
ING: 2 Ted Pe emeete te 200 USA COCO NOME Ee OAR wider lc ke : 
ING: °8) TOGS. oceeeten ae 182. -@2Z00° s dciasrveceretetere vs wsiecp's Zelelele cal suRrtarelehste ott yas rete erainnamnnn s, 
No. 2 hard. .186%4,@194 185 @193% 177 @192% 1TGAO@185W% .. 0. ce reve cavecines see ‘ 
No. 3 hard..183 @192 185 @192 17614 @193 L7G @I85. LN  aene $3 sna.s cee 
INO? Lo Ort ce eeite cies br, o.cisys ive crete, WS cate eataRe IRE STL Soe 2 «Se enRRSES nS en eS 177% @204% 
INO. 2 MOrthiiei'. acgaterslye ate cevaje tavdra Jalota cre, ate eicsace WOMPMepeteme ere Btelc ‘5) ecco a tates a Ree Ie air anne 175% @201 

cCORN— PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.120 @122  12036@125° - 110%%@117% «112 @ll7— ..,..cn. se, tee ee 
No. 4 mixed.110%@116 116 @119 109 @111 107: @118%40112 (@117) 9 2.3. eee E 
INO. - Mixed: LOTS DIMI Os, xc yo:9 a. a-yetouny siege dees ates MET Cet sls "epee se 107 @111% 109 @112% 
No. 3 yellow0119144@125% 124144@126 113 @123 114 @119 419 .@227). ac 0 stceeee E 
No. 4 yellow.113 @120% 118 @121 110% @116 107 @114 114 @118 114 @119 @ 
No: 6" yéllow. 108 |. @li8~ 112 2.@ 116) ieee eee ee 104 @111 108%@115% 109 @117 
No. 3 white.118 @123% 119 @122 114 @120 L13. QUIS 60 vis aie owes he) ,0 ew « 
No. 4 white.114%@115 116° @118 .i..5....2.00 109 ~<Q1LE Massouh leg cena ere P 

OATS— 
No, 2 white... 63 (@ ‘ST SCAG GGT sae. cnc GiB Atee | Classis w'eie.o leile stn s/aveteyemabetere ns) eunnas) fe geen - 
No. 8 white. 49%@ 54% 5314@ 56 51 @ 57 51 @ 54 51%@. 54 |. ices wa > 
Ve cee ae TES A166) sus. ack ee eee 14544@148 = 1524%4@160 .........00m * 
Barley os osu BEL M102 Vee a ete eee 91 @ 96 $2 @108 ~..% sda m 


Minneapolis—Corn—No. 38 yellow, $1.16@1.25; No. 4 yellow, $1.09@1.17; No. 3 mixed, — 


$1.09@1.18. 


@48%c. Rye—$1.49%, @1.58%. 


Oats—No. 2 white, 48%@51%c; 
Barley—81@ 96c. 


No. 3 white, 46% @50%c; No. 4 white, 4434 
Flax seed—$3.00@3.23. ' 
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tural commission which was appointed 
last fall. 

It is reported that Mr. Jardine’s 
name did not appear on the roll of the 
agricultural commission when it was 
first announced, but that he was in 
Washington at that time to address the 
representatives of the land‘grant col- 
leges on which program President Cool- 
idge was a speaker. There was a week- 
end trip on the President’s yacht, and 
Jardine was later found to be a member 
of the commission. 


EXPORTS OF GRAINS, PROD- 
UCTS AND FEEDS. 


The following figures prepared by the 
Department of Commerce show the ex- 
ports of grains, edible grain products, 
and feeds for January 1925 and for the 
seven months ending with January: 


During January, 1925, larger quanti- 
ties of the following commodities were 
exported than during the corresponding 
month last year: Wheat, 4,000,000 bus.; 
barley, 1,200,000 bus.; rye, 986,000 bus.; 
Smaller grains were recorded in the 
case of malt, oats, bread and macaroni. 
The losses were in the case of corn, 
2,000,000 bus.; hominy, 4,500,000 Ibs.; 
rice, 5,700,000 lbs.; wheat flour, 728,000 
bbls.; rye flour, 100,000 bbls.; oatmeal, 
1,000,000 Ibs. 

The exports of cottonseed cake and 
cottonseed meal were 115,000,000 Ibs. 
greater in January, 1925, than in Janu- 
ary, 1924. Those of linseed meal and 
cake were 35,500;000 lbs. greater. Those 
of prepared feeds were 1,000,000 Ibs. 
greater. There was a loss in the ex- 
ports of screenings amounting to 2,900,- 
000 lbs. 

For the seven months ended January, 
1925, the exports of wheat were nearly 
92,000,000 bus. greater than for the same 
period last year; that of rye, 19,000,000 
bus. greater; barley, 10,000,000 bus.; 
oats, 4,000,000 malt, 1,700,000; biscuits, 
961,000 lbs.; macaroni, 587,000 Ibs. 

There was, however, a loss of 4,800,000 
bus. of corn, 6,800,000 lbs. of corn grits, 
55,000,000 lbs. of oatmeal, 85,000,000 Ibs. 
of rice, 2,000,000 bbls. of wheat flour, 
aud 247,000 bbls. of rye flour. 

The gains in the exports of feeds 
were as follows: 487,000,000 lbs. of 
cottonseed cake and meal, 129,000,000 
Ibs. of linseed cake and meal, 8,000,000 
lbs. of prepared feeds. 

The value of the exports of all the 
cereals, edible cereal products, and feeds 
was greater during the seven months 
ended January, 1925, than during the 
corresponding period last year in the 
case of all commodities except corn, 
cornmeal and grits, oatmeal, rice, rice 
meal, rye flour, and screenings, and the 
total value of the exports was $198,000,- 
000 more than during the corresponding 
period the previous season. 

a 


MISSOURI FARMERS’ GRAIN 
DEALERS MEET. 


At the annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which was held in Kansas City. last 
week, the following officers were 
elected: 

R. W. Crowther of Golden City, presi- 
dent; R. H. McCullough, Polo, vice- 
president; H. J. Alexander, Monroe City, 
secretary; F. A. De Good, Golden City, 
treasurer. Five directors were chosen. 
They are: E. J. Goddard, Anglum; H. 
H.| Brenner, Turney; Isaac Madding, 
O'Fallon; E. M. Peters, Rushville; A. 
Lee Ely, Monroe City. 

President Crowther urged the mem- 
bers to assist in building up the asso- 
ciation during the next 12 months. He 
said that every farmers’ elevator com- 
pany in Missouri should be represented 
in the membership. There are 200 
farmers’ elevators in Missouri, but less 
than half of them have joined the as- 
sociation, which is five years old. 

The next meeting will be -held in St. 
Louis in February, 1926. 

W. O. Atkeson, Missouri warehouse 
commissioner and head of the state 
grain inspection and weighing depart- 
ment, addressed the members on “The 
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Oly Combination Auto Truck Vay on. 


SIMPLE - RELIABLE - PRACTICAL 


Can be installed in any driveway or on any scale. 


Dumps any size Truck, Wagon or Sled, all on one 
platform, into one pit hole. ~ 


Cylinder can either be hung from scale or drive- 
way or set on separate foundation. 


Write for Blue Prints or further information 


Also Manufacturers of Trapp all steel dump. 


Manufactured by 


~Machinery-Supply Co. 


Des Moines, fa. 


Missouri Warehouse and Bonding Act.” 


ters’ subject was “The Place and Func- 


eussed the question, 


MORE GLOBE DUMPS SOLD IN 1924 
THAN OF ANY OTHER MANUFACTURE 


(301) 13 


“How Close to the 


Other speakers were Dr. H. J. Waters tion of the Farmer’s Elevator in the Basic Market Price Should Grain Be 
and Treasurer De Good. Doctor Wa- Marketing of Grain.” Mr. De Good dis- Bought?” 
RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 
Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in February, the 
January range and the range previous to January 1 of the deliveries indicated: 
———_W HEAT ———_ CORN - — OATS 
May. July Sept. May. July Sept. May. , July. Sept. 
Jane mes eeeeee 17314@205% 15034@173% 1414%@158% 125%4@1374% 126 @137% ..... Quins: 595% @64% 59 @65% 55%@60% 
Prev. rng. ...... 11954@183% 121 @156% ..... @..... _844%4@133% 103 @1338%_..... (Np ooo ....@.... 5012@65%4 Dees 
Reba wee weucecae 199 @202% 167%@170% 1544,@156% 1343,@136 13554 @137 136144 @157% 63 @64%, 63%@64% 60% @61_ 
Bebary diac asec 1935,@198% 1644%4@168 15034¢@1535% 1334%@136% 134%@137% 135% @137% 62 @63%4 62% @64% 59% @60% 
Fiebsae 4igeo.ahides 198 5 @ 200% 167 @169 1523%,@1544% 1365@137% 13714@138% 137146@138%6 62%@631%4 635.@64% 60%@61 
Pebin.b 5.0 sce 19154@197 1621%4@165% 149 @1513%% 13414@137 136 @138 136 *@137% 60% @6214 62 @63% 59% @60 
Febea: G:castaoe 185 *@1943 158 164%, 145 @150% 13154@1355% 1331%,@1365% 1331%4@137 591%,@61% 60% @62% 58% 4s O59 % 
ene pete: one c 186%,@191144 159%,@162% 146%@149 1334%,@135% 134 @ig6 13444@135% 60 @é61 6414 @62%4 Vy 
WEDS Wyesecesone 189% @194% 160% @164% 1471%4@150% 1331%46@135% 13434@136% 134% @136% 59% @61% 61 @62% 
Hebi gel0: ;. con eecr 18314 @189 156% @160% 1444%4@147% 1293¢@133 131° @134% 130%@134% 57% @60 5834 @61 565 f 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


This week Price Current-—Grain Reporter offers its subscribers a cross word puzzle 


in which some trade words are used. 


This is an easy puzzle. 


No prizes are offered for solving this puzzle, but the name and address of every 


person who sends a 


eorrect solution to The 


Price Current-Grain Reporter by letter 


will be printed by us in the next available issue. 


If the returns indicate that our readers are 


tinued. 


interested, the puzzles will be con— 


We will pay’ our readers $5.00 for each Cross Word Puzzle sent in which is used. 
Any person who submits a puzzle is requested to include in it several words re— 


lating to grain seeds or feed or grain elevator equipment. 


Names or parts of names 


of companies may be used, or names of men living or deceased who have been prom— 


inent in the .grain trade. 


Puzzles should be eleven to thirteen spaces square. 


A complete drawing is not 


necessary, only a sketch showing half inch spaces properly numbered with the solu- 
tion written in, accompanied by a list of definitions of the words. _ 
Address each letter to PUZZLE EDITOR, Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 S. 


La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
HORIZONTAL. 
1—The kind of crops we all like—they 
spell prosperity. 


2—Place where grain and other things are 
sold. 
* 7—Present time—(the 
name). 
8—What our editors do. 
9—Clouds—across the sky. 
12—It governs our profits—(second word of 
our name). 
14—Two main words in the name of a pub-— 
lication that endeavors to serve you 


third word in our 


best. 
16—Preposition meaning from the time of. 
19—A garden where Adam and Eve grew 


the first grain. f 
21—A moving part of machinery. 


22—An order from authorities holding up 
shipments. 
23—A portion of the year. 
24—-Very pressing, calling for immediate 
action. 
VERTICAL. 


1—The gentleman to whom we all cater. 

3—An agreement. 

5—Animals that destroy grain. 

4—Another name for commerce and busi- 
ness. 

6—To become present at any place. 

10—Word we use from the French meaning 
an unbeatable barrier. 

11—The act of conveying by cart. 

12—All men wear them. 

13—To eat away as by rust. 


15—Important part of plant life that con-— 
tains embryo of new growth. 

17—Close at hand. 

18—To build—to raise upright. 

20—Information about events. 

21—A bell like instrument sounded for din- 
ner—or fire. 


FULGHUM OATS IN OHIO. 


The farmers of Huntsville, Ohio, com- 
munity who grew certified Fulghum 
oats last season were pleased to learn 
that a sample of their oats took fifth 
premium at the State grain show held 
at Columbus during Farmers’ Week. 

About a year ago seven farmers of 
that community, five of whom had sons 
taking vocational agriculture, pooled an 
order for 120 bushels of certified Ful- 
ghum seed oats. In order to qualify for 
certification in Ohio oats must be at 
least 99 per cent variety pure, have a 
high test weight per bushel, and be ab- 
solutely free of mustard, smut, noxious 
weeds, and barley. Four fields which 
passed inspection averaged 99.5 per cent 
pure, tested 35 pounds per bushel, and 


PLENTY OF AIR-DRIED 


CORN STORED 


95 per cent germination, according to 
the report of the Pure Seed Association. 

Fulghum is a small-strawed, early 
maturing red oat, which was first grown 
in Ohio in 1918. On the University Ex- 
perimental Farm, as a five-year average, 
it led all other varieties, averaging 65 
bushels more per acre than its nearest 
competitor. It also had the highest test 
weight per bushel, averaging 2.2 pounds 
more than any other oat. Its splendid 
showing as to yield has been possible 
because it yields much higher than other 
varieties in poor oat years, while in 
good oat years it does little more than 
hold its own. Yet, last year which was 
a good oat year, Fulghum outyielded 
other varieties on six of the seven farms 
where it was grown, the increase run- 
ning from two to fourteen bushels per 
acre. 

It is sometimes discriminated against 
on the market because of its color, but 
its thin hull and heavy weight per 
bushel make it an especially valuable 
feed. Because of its short straw and 
early maturity, Fulghum makes an ex- 
cellent nurse crop for clover or alfalfa, 
a three-year test on the university farm 
showing Fulghum to be at least the 
equal of barley as a nurse crop and 
much superior to the later maturing 
varieties of oats. 

Approximately 3,000 acres of this oat 
were grown on 100 farms of Clark coun- 
ty in 1924, where it was unknown four 


years ago. 
INDIANA CO-OPERATIVE LAW 
IN FORCE. a 


In spite of the strenuous protest of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
the Indiana Millers’ Association, and 
numerous other organizations, and in 
spite of personal objection from many 
of its citizens, the Indiana legislature 
refused to strike from or amend the 
penal sections of the Co-operative Mar- 
keting law which became effective on 
February 23rd, and independent Indiana 
elevator men are warned to be on their 
guard against its violation until its con- 
stitutionality has been determined. 

Patterned apparently after the Min- 
nesota co-operative marketing law, and 
carrying similar penalties, it will doubt- 
less stand or fall upon the ultimate de- 
cision of the court in a Minnesota case 
which is already on its way to the 
higher court. 


INDIANA FARMERS’ GRAIN 
DEALERS’ MEETING. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
which was held at Lafayette, Indiana, 
recently Mr. M. P. Hill of Francisville 
was re-elected president and Indian- 
apolis was chosen as the place for hold- 
ing the 1926 convention. 

The other officers chosen were: 
vice-president, Matthew Maroney, Lu- 
cerne; second vice-president, Samuel 
Foster, Otterbein; directors, O. A. Pul- 
ley, Warren; William Hagen, Chalmers; 
John Nelson, Wolcott; William Stephen- 
son, Muncie; James Mauch, Honey 
Creek; Charles Strickland, Lowell; 


First 


IN THE WEST. 
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Claude Record, Medaryville; W. E. Wil- 
son, Sheridan; H. O. Rice, Huntington. 
Among the speakers were Prof. F. G. 
King of Purdue University, who talked 
on “Economical Feeding of Farm An- 
imals’”; Claude Record of Medaryville, 
who spoke on “A Managers’ Associa- 
tion”; Gray Silver, who told about the 
Grain Marketing Co.; Russell G. Fast, 
whose subject was transportation; J. J. 
Fitzgerald, who talked about insurance, 
and Charles Latshaw of Defiance, Ohio, 
who spoke on plans for a national pub- 
licity scheme by which it is hoped to 
have 5,000 elevators from Ohio to Okla- 
homa painted the same color—a battle- 
ship’ gray, with green trimmings—and 
bearing the legend “There Is No Sub- 
stitute for the Farmers’ Elevator.” 
Among the resolutions adopted was 
one urging completion of the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway and one demand- 
ing lower taxes for Indiana farmers. 


SHORT CROPS AFFECT FT. WIL- 
LIAM MOVEMENT. 


As a direct result of the marked re- 
duction in the Canadian crops, receipts 
and shipments of wheat, oats, barley, 
flax and rye during 1924 at Ft. William 
showed a decrease from the preceding 
year. In 1924 the receipts of these 
grains were 286,103,213 bus., compared 
with 338,452,312 bus. in 1923, and the 
shipments were 286,389,004 bus. com- 
pared with 321,106,016 bus. in 1923: The 
movement of coarse grains, with the ex- 
ception of rye, was heavier in 1924 than 
in the preceding year, the decreases for 
the year having been recorded princi- 
pally by wheat. 


CORN IN CHEYENNE CO., COLO. 


Corn growing in Cheyenne county, 
Colorado, is only a recent development, 
but the picture below is conclusive evi- 
dence that it is no longer just an experi- 
ment. 

Previously, the cattle business was the 
chief source of income, wheat being 
grown by those who were not interested 
in cattle, and a partial failure of the 
wheat crop, was responsible for some 
of the farmers with large acreage, turn- 
ing to corn as an emergeucy. 

The results were so surprising and so 
satisfactory that while in 1919, not 
enough corn was grown for home con- 
sumption, in 1924 there were shipped 
out more than four hundred thousand 
bushels, with plenty left for home feed- 
ing and seeding. 

That this development did not result 
in a lessening of the wheat acreage, is 
shown by the fact that last year there 
were 220 car loads totalling 376,305 
bushels of wheat sent to market. 

Although there are two elevators at 
Cheyenne Wells, they were unable to 
take care of the 1924 corn crop, which, 
by the way, was raised without irriga- 
tion, thus making necessary the tem- 
porary wire cribs, here shown, and in 
which 10,000 bushels were temporarily 
stored. 

The 1924 yield per acre ranged from 
20 to 85 bushels and the quality was of 
the best, while the 1923 crop averaged 
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" more per acre and the total yield for the 


county was greater. 

Cheyenne is one of the eastern coun- 
ties, bordering on the Kansas-Colorado 
line and the county seat, Cheyenne 
Wells, which in 1910 had a population of 
less than 300, is now a thriving little 
city. 

Located on the main line of the Union 
Pacific railroad, about three-fourths of 
the way from Kansas City to Denver 
and at an altitude of approximately 
4,200 feet, this county at the time of the 
building of that railroad, was the home 
of the buffalo, the coyote and the prairie 
dog, and the picture herewith is just 
another example of what farming ex- 
perience, coupled with courage and faith 
have accomplished in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

The largest percentage of this crop 
was marketed by the Cheyenne Wells 
Elevator Company which is a _ wide- 
awake company and very popular. They 
are also the oldest concern here. 


Other crops grown in this county in- 
clude millet, cane, feterita, kaffir and 
broom corn. 


STEEL CUT CORN. 


“T know that I am not over-shooting 
the mark when I say that of all the com- 
modities used in the blending of com- 
mercial feeds, there is none which is 
more discussed at the present time than 
steel-cut corn.” The words just quoted 
are those of a prominent manufacturer. 


The campaign of education carried on 
by the larger mixed feed concerns dur- 
ing the past few years, extolling the vir- 
tues of better feeds, has borne fruit. 
Due credit must also be given to the 
many state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and feed control officials, who have 
come out in the open and declared for 
better feeds. They have preached it to 
the consumer that it is more profitable 
—and far more sensible to use high 
grade, properly balanced rations than 
to stick to the old, hit-or-miss program 
of farm feeding. Naturally, in feeds of 
quality one must use only high grade 
materials. Consider for a moment 
scratch grains. In the old days almost 
any kind of cracked corn would fill the 
bill; not so now. While the consumer 
nine times out of ten buys on appear- 
ance, he knows from actual experience 
that in feeding the nicer looking goods 
there is no waste. The birds pick up 
every little particle of steel-cut corn, 
they relish it so. It’s not surprising, 
therefore, that he demands stedl-cut 
corn and must have it, and so it goes 
along down the line. The retailer, the 
wholesaler and the jobber all call for 
the feed in which steel-cut corn is so 
important an ingredient. 


Until but a short time ago, it was 
only the big plants which could supply 
steel-cut corn, for the cost of the ma- 
chinery to produce it was away beyond 
the means of the average mill owner. 
The time came, however, when the op- 
erators of small feed plants had to meet 
the demand for steel-cut corn or shut 
up shop. In desperation, they appealed 
to the builders of the pioneer “Eureka” 
corn cutter, the people who have prac- 
tically made steel-cut corn what it is to- 
day. The result is that there is now 
a machine, and an amazingly simple one 
at that, which makes as pretty cracked 
corn as was ever scooped out of a bin. 
Not only does this combination outfit, 
the “Eureka” All-In-One, cut the corn, 
but it polishes it and grades it into two 
sizes, sifts out the meal and blows all 
che light hulls into a dust collector. The 
“Eureka” All-In-One is really six ma- 
chines condensed into one. It is manu- 
factured by S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver 
Creek, N. Y., who will mail photographs 
and descriptive matter on request. The 
Howes Company also builds a very 
unique piece of machinery consisting of 
a “Eureka” Junior corn cutter, mounted 
in a frame, on the top of which is an 
automatic magnetic separator for arrest- 
ing the flow of the metal into the cutter. 
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CORN ENTERS HERE 


“EUREKA” JUNIOR CORN CUTTER. 


TOLEDO 


The firms listed below will give you up-to-the-minute 


Future Orders. 


Always - A - Good - Market 


Flour and Feed Milling Industries provide a 


Six private wires to the 


Southworth & Co. 
Randolph Grain Co. 
J. F. Zahm & Co. 
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EXPORTING GRAIN VIA HOUS- 
TON. 


Even though the municipal grain ele- 
vator to be erected at the Turning Basin 
will not be ready in time to invite busi- 
Ness for next season, Port Houston is 
not to be without her chance to start 
in the grain exporting business when 
the season opens. 

Announcement is made that the Amer- 
ican Maid Flour Mills, Inc., of which R. 
S. Sterling is president, has let the 
contract for construction of an addi- 
tional 500,000-bushel grain elevator. at 
the Manchester Plant. This addition 
will double the capacity of the plant and 
not only allow the company sufficient 
storage for the flour manufacturing re- 
quirements of the mill, but permit ex- 
port of the wheat also. 

Construction is expected to start not 
later than March 1 and the new ele- 
vator is to be completed by June 20. The 
latter date will enable the company to 
be ready for next season’s grain moyve- 
ment. It will be the first time Houston 
is able to participate in the grain ex- 
porting business. 

The Jones-Hattel-Sator Construction 
Company of Kansas City has the con- 
tract for the construction work. It is 
estimated the elevator will cost $150,- 
000. 

It will give the plant a total elevator 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

In the meantime, the port commission 
is awaiting return of the plans for the 
1,000,000-bushel municipal grain elevator 
from the John S. Metcalf Company. The 
plans are being revised so as to bring 
the cost of construction of the first unit 
within the $1,000,000 available for the 
purpose. The plans have been sub- 
mitted for bids twice, but the bids were 
rejected by the commission both times 
because of the inability to make the 
plans fit the finances. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


a 


Must Connect with Barge Canal. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has handed down a decision ordering 
the New York Central railroad, on or 
before May 1 to extend its service over 
the railroad tracks owned by the state 
of New York, at Buffalo, so as to bring 
about such a connection that traffic may 
be interchanged between that road and 
barges operating on the state owned 
barge canal. The case was fought by 
the railroad largely on the ground that 
it would frequently be called upon to 
perform just a short haul and unre- 
munerative switching service, instead 
of a profitable line haul one 


TRADE COMMISSION ADVO- 
CATES COOPS. 


After an extensive pilgrimage to Eu- 
rope, the Federal Trade Commission has 
made a number of recommendations in 
its report to Congress as a result of 
their investigations of the codperative 
movement. Among these recommenda- 
tions is one which directly affects the 
grain trade: Farmers’ codperative 
sales societies for marketing agricul- 
tural products directly from the farm 
to the urban householder. As an aid 
to such distribution establishment of 
numerous codperative warehouses and 
elevators where produce from the sur- 
rounding country is assembled, stored, 
and shipped, is recommended. Joint 
purchase of farm supplies is carried on 
successfully by numerous foreign codp- 
eratives. 


ARBITRATION BILL IN FORCE. 


The Mills Federal arbitration bill, 
which was unanimously passed by the 
House and Senate a week ago, making 
arbitration contracts valid, enforcible 
and irrevocable throughout the Federal 
courts, was signed by President Cool- 
idge on Lincoln’s birthday. This meas- 
ure, which will save merchants, farm- 
ers, lawyers and bankers millions of 
dollars annually, was sponsored by the 
American Bar Association, aided by 140 
other civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. 

The bill is one of the most far-reach- 
ing pieces of legislation that has been 
introduced in recent times in the inter- 
est of sound business practices. It is 
unquestionably a measure of monu- 
mental progress. 

This Federal arbitration law, when 
fully developed and practiced, will re- 
sult in reducing more than half of the 
civil suits that are now clogging the 
Federal court calendars all over the 
country. The saving of time and money 
will be incalculable. It is the most 
far-reaching law that has been enacted 
for the benefit and protection of busi- 
ness men during the past twenty years. 

The two amendments which might 
have been eliminated from the bill and 
in which the Federal arbitration law 
does not apply are domestic coastwise 
shipments of goods and disputes in 
which the amount involved does not 
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total above $3,000. This latter, on the 
surface, would seem to deny to the 
small merchant the advantages that the 
larger one will possegs. However, the 
law is signed. Federal arbitration is a 
fact and these minor matters will be 
corrected at a future session of Con- 
gress. 
—_——— oO 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 bus.; 
rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 bus. 
These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 

Feb. 28, Feb. 21, A 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
.......32,493,000 37,212,000 51,666,000 


Wheat ) 

Oats iascek sia 17,830,000 18,404,000 8,590,000 

Rye .......-.. 2,486,000 2,201,000 2,105,000 

Barley* os <h.0% 6,813,000 7,124,000 1,759,000 
Afloat—Wheat, 4,672,000 bus.; oats, 848,- 

000 bus.; barléy, 354,000 bus.; rye, 140,000 

bus. 


oe 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 
Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 101,000 bus. last week; 
oats, 426,000 bus., and barley, 36,000 bus. 
Corn increased 201,000 bus. and rye 
31,000 bus. Details follow, last three 

ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..1,550 4,028 6,428,000 15,805,000 
Corn ....4,200 8,041 138,407,000 4,930,000 
Oats ....6,978 12,960 21,451,000 4,531,000 
Rye 1,926 310 2,317,000 1,569,000 
Barley) so «sn 171 171,000 208,000 


*Includes 900,000 bu. wheat, 1,166,000 bu. 
corn, 1,513,000 bu. oats, and 81,000 bu. rye 
afloat. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: : 


Feb. 28, Feb. 21,. Mar. I, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork; bbls.) .- 330 1,250 1,295 
Pork, abs abe 62,700 237,500 246,050 
Meat, lbs. ...12,491,000 12,568,000 19,612,000 
Total meat ..12,553,700 12,805,500 19,858,050 


Warae wees cee 10,328,000 10,928,000 18,871,000 
Total products.22,881,700 23,733,500 38,729,050 


INTO SIGHT MOVE- 
MENT. 


COTTON 


The amount of American cotton and 
linters available for movement into sight 
during the balance of this season is 
2,231,000 bales, compared with 1,861,000 
at this time last season and an average 
of 3,887,000 in the past four seasons. 
The amount actually brought into sight 
after this time last season was 1,530,000 
and in the past four seasons the average 
was 2,439,000. 

The amount available for spinners’ 
takings during the balance of this sea- 
son is 6,686,000 bales compared with 
4,748,000 at this time last season and 
an average of 7,533,000 in the past four 
seasons. The amount actually taken by 
spinners after this time last season was 
3,465,000 and in the past four seasons 
the average was 4,054,000. 


<= 


COTTON STATISTICS. 


Cotton exports to date total 6,016,637 
bales or about 1,800,000 ahead of a year 
ago and a total of from 7,500,000 to 
8,000,000 bales is predicted for the sea- 
son. 

Total consumption in this country for 
the six months ending January 31 was 
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Save Dock- 


2,939,305 bales as against 3,096,367 last 
season and the total in public storage 
was 3,863,475 bales against 2,963,983. 

The total exports last season exclud- 
ing linters were 5,656,000 bales, and 
the exports for the first half of this 
season show an increase of 37.4 per cent. 
Figuring the increase for the entire sea- 
son at 40 per cent would mean a total 
export of 7,920,000 and with an esti- 
mated domestic consumption of 6,300,- 
000 bales would méan a heavy demand 
upon our reserves. 


ALBERTA SEED BUSINESS 
GROWING. 


Production of pure seed grain for 
commercial purposes in Alberta, Canada, 
has grown very rapidly. This growth 
has been largely stimulated by the suc- 
cess of the province in taking prizes at 
the International Hay and Grain Show 
held at Chicago annually in connection 
with the live stock exposition, and to 
the encouragement given by the govern- 
ment in furnishing facilities for clean- 
ing and grading the seed. It is expected 
that the government plant will handle 
75,000 bus. of grain during the 1924 sea- 
son, made up principally of Marquis and 
Ruby wheat, and Banner and Victory 
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oats. The total cost of handling the 
seed grain through the plant and market- 
ing it abroad last season was 18.7 cents 
a bushel, which covers all charges in- 


FLAX IN OREGON, 


Recent experiments have shown that 
flax can be grown successfully in the 
Williamette Valley, Oregon. Represen- 
tatives of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce and the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce were invited to see the re- 
sults and came away more than satis- 
fied that future development of the in- 
dustry was assured. There were two 
leading questions which were satisfac- 
torily answered: First, the recently de- 
veloped flax-pulling machines, toward 
the purchase of which the state and 
Portland chamber have advanced funds, 
are a practical success; second, flax will 
grow in Oregon under dry conditions 
as have prevailed this summer The 
plan is to develop the linen industry, 
and the Williamette Valley experiment 
has proved that this flax fibre is en- 
tirely suitable. 
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Don’t let your subscription lapse; 
you may lose valuable numbers. 


At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 


in more than two million conversations an hour. 


Presiding 


day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the terminals of fifteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 


ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 


storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 


America’s millions of people must have at their command 


means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System : 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 


These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM * 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


March 4, 1925. 


Barley — 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Feb. 23 Holiday 
MOD 24.5 cca 90 16 4 71 54 
HOOOS "20'. dacs 26 2 47 27 26 
Mep., 26... 34 3 14 26 8 
OD ailits sss. 26 18 34 34 
BPEL AS’, cles & 32 2 32 24 
PROLLY vos ess 208 21 5 190 146 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Feb. 23....Holiday |Feb. 26....$0.95@1.03 


Feb. 24....$0.93@1.03|Feb. 27....° .95@1.03 
Feb. 25.... .96@1.03|Feb. 28.... .96@1.03 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 


ending Feb. 28, 1925, were 320,000 bus., 
compared with 208,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 80,000 bus. 


and 109,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


DuLutH—Trade in barley was restrict- 
ed here during the last week by =the 
small movement this way. Just 16 cars 
were received on track and the bulk of 
them were on previous sales. Some buy- 
ers were ready to pick up a little barley 
and they advanced their bids to obtain 
it. Spot barley closed unchanged to 3c 
up at from 80c to 95c. 


Kansas Ciry—Barley was practically 
unaffected by the Strength of other 
grains this week. Offerings increased 
to 6 cars and they sold at unchanged 
prices. No. 3 closed at 94@97c per bus. 
and No. 4 at 91@94c. Mixed feed man- 
ufacturers were fair buyers, taking the 
fresh arrivals and 1,000 bus. from store. 
Local stocks fell to 8,000 bus., against 
314,000 a year ago. The weather was 
too cold for new-crop seeding. 


Cuicaco—Offerings moderate and de- 
mand good. Feeling very firm for qual- 
ity grain and prices compared with the 
sales of yesterday unchanged. Best 
prices on the crop prevail, with active 
sales covering a range of 90c@$1.03, ac- 
cording to sample. Exports, 56,000 bus. 
Local receipts for week, 320,000 bus.; 
last year, 208,000 bus.; shipments, 80,000 
bus.; last year 190,000 bus. Malting, 96c¢ 
@$1.03, with fancy mellow higher. Feed- 
ing and mixing, 90@95c. Local inspec- 
tion, 17 cars; shipping sales, 10,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS—At the opening of the 
week, malting quality barley was in 
good demand but feeding quality in light 
request but as the week progressed, all 
grades came into a good demand and the 
bulk of the sales today were made in a 
range of from 84@96c as compared with 
81@93¢, on Tuesday. A little stuff was 
worked for export during the week. El- 
evator interests were offering some of 
their stocks but bids did not meet their 
ideas. Country run barley with heavy 
mill oat dockage slow sale. Local stocks 
show 2,167,418 bus., vs. 2,181,606 last 
week and 566,177 last year. : 


MiILnwauKkeE—The Milwaukee barley 
market was more active last week than 
it has been for sometime past. The de- 
sirable grades were readily salable on 
the malting accounts and lower grades 
were absorbed by the shippers. Choice 
malting was scarce and in good demand. 
Prices closed 3@4c higher for the week 
and receipts were 125 cars as compared 
with 156 the previous week and 121 in 
1924. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, 
quotable at $1.03@1.04; fair to good, 44 
| to 47 Ib. test, 96¢@$1.02; light weight, 
' 40 to 43 Ib. test, 90@98ce; feed, 85@94c. 

Towa quoted 92c@$1.04, as to quality; 

Wisconsin, 92c@$1.04; Minnesota, 92c 

@$1.04; Dakota, 90c@$1.02; feed and re- 

jected, 85@94c. 


Don’t let your subscription lapse; 
you may lose valuable numbers. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 


The exports of barley (bus.) from 
principal United States ports, as re- 
ported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce for each month, for years named, 
were as follows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,522,000 299,000 661,000 385,000 
Feb. 613,000 1,194,000 463,853 
Mar 969,000 1,012,000 836,000 
Apr 706,000 708,000 1,002,000 
IVE EY, Bais ao (aint 448,000 365,000 1,015,000 
JUNGES fee wane 513,000 362,000 1,153,000 
JULY te 1,054,000 816,000 2,519,000 
ADE Reese tote 1,396,000 2,571,000 2,085,000 
S@Dts oer safer 1,955,000 2,054,000 3,671,000 
OCTER F a.biet or 5,315,000 1,425,000 2,940,000 
INOVa yp ceria 2,709,000 264,000 1,568,000 
BS Soe 1,744,000 382,000 762,000 
wr, 25,834,283 


17,721,000 11,814,000 18,394,853 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


*% 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Feb. 28: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Me Dei < erect Holiday 
Meb. 24.0... 2... 19 ig 4 11 5 
Meb. "25.5. ..5 2 6 6 3 1 
Rep. 265...2. 6 5 6 5 Pe 
Kebaeoiresne 4 5 1 5 3 
WeDie 28hvessscrs 5 7 4 4 4 
TT OCD aeeiciete 36 40 21 28 15 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Feb. 28: 


Feb. May. July. Sept. 
23 1.614%4@1.638% 1.36 @1.37% 1.19 @1.19% 
25 1.6046@1.63% 1.385 @1.38% 1.19. @1.21% 


26 1.64 @1.67  1.381%4@1.42% 1.22 @1.25% 
27 1.66 @1.685 1.411%4@1.44% 1.253%, @1.27 
281.6554 @1.69% 1.41% @1.45%%4 1.25 @1.28% 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Feb. 28, 1925, were 40,000 bus. vs. 100,— 


000 bus. same week of 1924; shipments 
were 4,000 bus. vs. 12,000 bus. same week 
of 1924, 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Feb. 
28 were: 


Molssie Daly Chk a win eMail. 
Feb. 28 Holiday 
Feb. 24$1.4934 $1.5314 $1.5554 $1,563, $1.55 
Feb. 25 1.505 1.54% 1.57%, 1.5834 © 1.54 
Feb. 26 1.544% 1.58% 1.60% 1.633 1.59 
Feb. 27 1.58 1.58% 1.61% 1.63% 1.61 
Feb. 28 1.60% 1.61 1.62 1.6556 1.60 


RYE MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE—The Milwaukee rye mar- 
ket was firm and prices climbed stead- 
ily throughout the past week. Offerings 
were small and the demand was good. 
Practically all offerings were absorbed 
by the shippers but some of the choice 
went to mills. Considerable Wis- 
consin sold on a _ forward — ghip- 
ping basis while on arrival grades were 
lower. Dry was scarce and wanted. 
Prices closed 9@10c higher for the week 
and receipts were 14 cars as compared 
with 18 the previous week and 52 in 
1924. Market closed at $1.614 @1.62%4 
for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, rang- 

ing at 7@8c under May price. 


DuLutH—Receipts of rye fell off to a 
few cars daily during the last week, so 
that spot trade became negligible. Deal- 
ers who wanted rye at times to cover 
contracts were unable to get anywhere 
in picking it up so that little trade was 
done in that department. No further 
eastern demand was experienced on this 
market in view of reported offerings of 
supplies held in the East at below the 
market. Spot No. 1 rye closed 8c up at 
$1.61. 


PHILADELPHIA—Rye flour, $8.90@9.25 
per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Light offerings general- 
ly, characterized the local rye market 
during» the current week. Mills were 
after the choice stuff and had consider- 
able difficulty in filling their rather lim- 
ited requirements. The demand for rye 
flour, which has been fairly good up to 
the present, appears to have slumped 
off, for the time being at least. If it 
was up to the same point that it has 
been during the past month, mills might 
be rather hard put to find all that they 


need, of milling quality. Local elevator 
stocks show 1,163,302 bushels vs. 1,162,- 
531 last week and 7,901,963 last year. 

Cuicaco—Closed with gains of 2@ 
2%c for futures and 21%c for car lots. 
Tradé was of larger volume and the 
market active. Buying more general 
and was influenced mainly by the 
strength in wheat. Foreign news con- 
strued as “bullish” and Russia reported 
to have purchased, but amount not dis- 
closed. There was considerable selling 
early in the day, but the offerings were 
quite readily absorbed. Car lots were in 
very good demand and the basis firmer 
at 4@5c under May for No. 2. Offerings 
light. Local inspection, 3 cars. No. 2 
sold at $1.62; No. 3 sold at $1.60%@ 
1.62%. 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 


The exports of rye from all United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, 
for years named, were as follows, not in- 
cluding rye flour: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,187,000 200,000 3,449,000 129,000 
BED) Buck e.ars 137,000 5,974,000 1,194,249 
Digi’ ont eave 299,000 1,361,000 903,000 
ADEA Genet 2,077,000 2,219,000 3,898,000 
Maye PEs 1,924,600 4,611,000 5,483,000 
FUNG tae tae aes 3,708,000 8,877,000 4,953,000 
US as eis 1,306,000 3,328,000 2,789,000 
HAUL rss nee 1,469,000 1,741,000 4,610,000 
SEeptse cw seer 11,563,000 2,558,000 11,130,000 
Oct . 10,852,000 455,000 2,197,000 
Nov 1,297,000 755,000 5,431,000 
Dec 832,000 522,000 3,763,000 
ars 29,811,177 


25,664,000 30,900,000 46,460,249 


Beans and Potatoes 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Feb. 28: 


Beans— 

New York.—Continued dull sale in all 
varieties with feeling about steady on 
Saturday and quotations unchanged 
throughout. Pea beans somewhat un— 
steady. Red and white kidneys dull 
and unchanged. California limas held 
generally at the quotation. Black eye 
peas when strictly choice sold at $11. 
Splits had quiet sale at unchanged 
prices, Domestic — Marrow, $9.75@ 
10.25; pea, choice, hand-picked, $7.15@ 
7.25; screened and prime, $6.75@7; red 


kidney, $10.75; white kidney, $9.25@ 
9.50; Marrow, $9.25@9.50; white kid— 
ney, $8.50@8.75; Lima, Mad.—1924-25> 
$12.75; 1923-24, $12.25@12.50; 1922-23, 
$9.50. Lima, Europe—Large, $11.75; 


med., $11.75; sm., $10.50. Lentils—Chile, 
$7.50@7.75; Russia, Giant, $8.25; ave., 
$6.50@6.75. Peas—Domestic—Black Bye, 
$11; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; gr. split, $8@ 


8.25. Imported—Green—Japan, $6.50@ 
6.75: Holland, $5.50@5.75; yel. split, 


$5.50@6; gr. split, $8@8.25. Chick, Mex. 
—Imperial, $12@12.50; Monster, $11@ 
11.50; large, $9.50@10; sm., $7.50. Chick, 
Alg.—Large, $7.50@8. 
Chicago—Michigan beginning to consign 
more beans to this market. Fair, scat— 
tered ‘supplies noted in commission 
houses and good prices being paid. A 
dark red kidney bean fit for Chili Con 


Carne wanted. Weather favorable. 
Per 100 lbs.—Spot Navy beans, Mich., 
fancy, $6.65@6.75; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10@10.50; large, dark, extra 


quality, $11. 

Minneapolis—Nominal quotations, includ— 
ing sacks, follow: Fey. h.—p. navy, Ib., 
6c; jiima, Calif., 18¢c; brown, 5c. Peas, 
green fcy., lb., 8c; yellow fcy., Ib., 6c: 
marrowfat, Ib., 9c. 


Potatoes— 
New York.—Receipts Saturday included 
at Pennsylvania R. R. pier 29: 1 car 


Florida potatoes, 2 cars Delaware bas— 
ket sweet potatoes. Me., bulk—180 lbs., 


2.25@2.75; 165 lbs., $2.25@2.50. Car— 
lots, cwt., $1.05@1.20; 150-Ib. sk., $2@ 
2.35. State, bulk, 180-Ib. sk., $1.90@ 
2.15; 165-Ib. sk., $1.75@1.90; 150-Ib. sk., 
$1.50@1.75.. L. I., bulk—180 Ibs., $3.25 
@3.50; 165 Ibs., $3@3.25; 150-Ib. sk., 
$2.50@3; 3 bus. sacks, $2.50@2.75; Jy., 
bsk., $1@1.50. Bermuda, bbl.—No. L 


(305) 17 


{G00D HOUSE7 


TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 
POTATOES 


Write UN—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


$14.50@15.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, 
$8@9; Fla., bbl., $183@14. Sweet Pota-— 
toes—Jy., bsk., 75¢c@$3.50; Del. and 
Md., bsk., 75c@$2.75. 

Chicago—Idaho Russets, $2.50@2.60; Wis. 


bulk, 100-lb., $1.20@1.40; frozen and 
poor, $1.19@1.15; Wis. round white, 


sacks, $1.10@1.25; poor, $1@1.10; Minn., 
$1.05@1.15; Early Ohio, Red River, $1.40 
@1.50; new potatoes, Tex., hpr., $2.50; 
box, $5; Idaho, box, $2.25@2.50.. Sweet 


potatoes—Tenn., N. Hall, 2.75 @2.90; 
EK. Jersey, kiln-dried, $3.25@3.50; Ml. 
Jersey, hpr., $2.25: Ill., Naney Hall, 
hpr., $2@2.50; bushel, $2.25 @2.50; soft 


and poor, $1.50. 


SOY BEANS SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CORN. 


One bushel of soy beans and 5 to 10 
Ibs. of mineral ration will save from 
four to five bushels of corn when used 
as a supplement to corn in fattening 
swine, according to C. M. Vestal, of Pur- 
due University. 


RECORD POTATO YIELD. 


An almost unbelievable production of 
potatoes has been recorded by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on one surveyed 
acre in San Joaquin County, Calif. The 
potato was of the Burbank variety, the 
yield being 57,572 lbs., which is equal to 
577 bags of 100 lbs. each or over 962 
bus. This is a world record, only being 
approached by a yield of 53,700 Ibs. 
raised in Great Britain. 


SWEET POTATOES WILL BE 
HIGH. 


Owing to the light crop of sweet pota- 
toes in the South, wholesale prices of 
southern stock have been higher than 
last year and carlot movement has been 
stimulated. In North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Oklahoma and the seven 
other states directly south of them this 
year’s combined production is estimated 
around 55,000,000 bus., compared with 
80,000,000 last season, nearly 89,000,000 
in 1922, and 83,000,000 in 1921. Final 
December estimate of the total sweet 
potato crop is 71,861,000 bus., a reduc- 
tion of about 4,000,000 from the prelim- 
inary estimated in November. 


LARGEST POTATO CROP. 


All previous records for United States 
potato production apparently have been 
broken. The November estimate shows 
a total of 454,119,000 bus.,. which is an 
increase’ of 30,600,000 bus. over the 
October forecast; - 41,700,000 bus. more 
than last year, and 63,400,000 bus. more 
than the average. The highest previous 
record was in 1922, 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Manofacturers o ithe AMCO Line of mized foods 


a EL 


BUCKW HEAT 


ANY QUANTITY— CAR LOTS OR LESS 
PURE KILN DRIED BUCK WHEAT FLOUR 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO. 


Butler, Pa. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


OHIO. 
Circleville, Ohio (6): The winter 
wheat is in a fair condition. If the 
weather continues favorable, we wiil 


have a bumper crop. Corn is moving 
fairly well but there is not much de- 
mand. We are paying $1.10 per bushel. 
Hogs are being marketed rather light 
weight but hogs are not very plentiful. 

Lima, Ohio (1): The condition of the 
winter wheat has so far been very fa- 
vorable. No movements of corn or oats. 
Hogs are being marketed light. 

Bucyrus, Ohio (4): The weather con- 
dition for the wintering of wheat is 
very bad. No movement of corn or oats 
at all. The two grains are being fed. 
Hogs are going on the market very 
light. 

Blanchester, Ohio (3): Wheat is very 
small and brown but still in the ground 
pretty well. Weather conditions are 
fair at present. No corn and oats mov- 
ing in this direction to speak of as there 
is not enough to supply future demands. 
Hogs are being marketed rather light 
on account of scarcity of corn. 

Springfield, Ohio (2): The condition 
is favorable for the winter wheat crop. 
There is no corn to move. The oats 
movement is good considering the past 
several years. 


INDIANA. 
Rushville, Ind. (8): The condition of 
winter wheat is very favorable. The 


movement of corn and oats is at this 
time very light. Hogs are being fed out, 
and nothing but heavy hogs are at this 
time being shipped. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): The weather is very 
favorable for winter wheat. Wheat is 
looking as good or better than ever 
known to be this time of the year. Corn 
and oats are moving more freely than 
30 days ago. Hogs are mostly mar- 
keted heavy weight on account of better 
prices for heavy hogs. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): Weather just 
now is favorable for winter wheat as 
we had a nice rain. Reports are mixed 
as some of our good farmers say wheat 
is ruined and others say it is damaged 
25 per cent. In our opinion we have 
about 60 per cent condition of winter 
wheat. No movement of corn or oats 
from the country. Seems to be some 
oats back in the country but little or no 
corn. Not enough for home require- 
ments. Expect central eastern Indiana 
will have to ship in corn. Hogs being 
marketed heavily. Advance in price has 
caused feeders to make heavy hogs and 
the light hogs being taken back to the 
country to be fed. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): The weather 
is favorable for wheat now. Not much 
corn and oats moving now. Hogs are 
about all gone. 

Frankfort, Ind. 
favorable for winter 


Conditions are 
wheat and 


(2): 


now 
clover. Corn and oats not moving to 
market. Hogs being marketed at about 


average weight. 

Angola, Ind. (7): Conditions are very 
favorable for the winter wheat. Frost 
is out of the ground and just had 1% 
inches of rain. No corn to move. Some 
oats changing hands among farmers. 
Heavy hogs all in for this season. All 
light ones from now on. 

Brook, Ind. (1): Wheat came through 
the winter in good shape. Corn is near- 
ly all feed. Some oats here but will 
mostly be feed. Hogs are marketed usu- 
al weight. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): Conditions are fa- 
vorable for the winter wheat. There 
is a slow movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are being marketed heavier. 

Kendallville, Ind. (7): We consider 
weather favorable for winter wheat but 
March and April are usually our hard- 
est months on our winter wheat. There 
has been very little oats to move in our 
section. Our corn crop was so very 
short that our farmers are compelled to 


feed their oats; besides they are ship- 
ping in corn feed. They have been mar- 
keting their hogs light on account of 
shortage on feed. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): Wheat wintering 
fine to date. Could not be in better con- 
dition than at present. Movement of 
corn and oats very light. Not much 


left. Hogs are being marketed light 
weight. 
ILLINOIS. 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): The weather 


conditions are now favorable for the 
winter wheat crop. Greening up and 
looks good. No corn and oats moving. 
The roads are impassable. Hogs going 
at better weight than earlier. 
Lexington, Ill. (5): Conditions are 


now favorable for wheat. No corn or 
oats moving. Hogs going to market 
light. 


Odell, Ill. (7): No wheat sown. Ship- 
ments of corn and oats will be very 
light for 30 days. Hogs are being mar- 
keted light. 

Sparta, Ill. (6): 
are good for wheat. 
Corn and oats are all sold. 
being marketed light. 


Decatur, III. (5): 


Weather conditions 
Sufficient moisture, 
Hogs are 


The winter condi- 


tion is now favorable for the wheat 
crop. Movement of corn and oats is 
light. Hogs are being marketed light. 


Freeport, Ill. (4): Ground is bare of 
snow, and winter wheat condition might 
be considered in doubt. Reports have 
been favorable. Very little grain of 
any kind moving. Hogs so far have 
been marketed light in weight. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): Weather condi- 


tions now favorable for the winter 
wheat crop. No movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs are being marketed very 
light. 


Earlville, Il. (4): Very small move- 
ment of both corn and oats from now 
on. No hogs will be marketed light. 


Nashville, Ill. (3): So far the condi- 
tion of wheat is quite favorable, Very 
little has been winter killed. No move- 
ment of corn or oats. Very few hogs 
in this section to be marketed. 

Rockport, Ill. (2): Reports differ. 
Some report the winter condition of 
wheat favorable and some unfavorable. 
Think wheat is hurt to a certain ex- 
tent. About 75 per cent of the corn 
and oats have been sold. Hogs are go- 
ing to market light. 

Paris, Ill. (8): The weather is very 
favorable for winter wheat. No corn or 
oats moving to market now. Feeders 
are holding their hogs since the market 
is getting higher. 

Riggston, Ill. (5): The weather has 
been very favorable for the last three 
or four days. Wheat looks good. No 
corn moving. No oats here. Hogs are 
being fed heavy as we have plenty of 
corn. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Condition of the 
winter wheat is favorable. Movement 
of corn and oats at a standstill. Roads 
are out. Hogs going out freely, but 
rather light weight. 

MISSOURI. 

Corning, Mo. (1): Early sown winter 
wheat looking a little brown. Corn 
movements slowed down. Hogs are be- 
ing marketed light. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): Conditions are 
good on the winter wheat. Corn and 
oats about all moved. Only now and 
then a load of corn coming in to mar- 
ket and is selling at $1.00 per bu. The 
bulk of the hogs have gone to market 
and were only one-half fat. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): The weather condi- 
tions are now good for the wheat crop. 
The movement of_corn and oats is light. 
Hogs being marketed light. 

Paris, Mo. (5): Wheat has wintered 
well. Looking fine, abundance of mois- 
ture. Roads all but impassable. Very 
little corn to be moved ang no oats. 


. Shipping in corn and oats. 
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Western Grain Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company 


Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, Iowa 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


If lightning rod protection could be installed on every grain elevator 
on which this Company carries insurance, it would not only affect a 
reduction of ten cents in the rate but also a reduction in fire losses paid 
by this Company. This would also affect a lower cost of the insurance 
which would be reflected to the policyholder in an increase in the divi- 


dend rates. 


Hogs are being marketed a little light 
on account of weather conditions and 
cost of feeding. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): The winter 
wheat is in good condition. No corn 
or oats to move. Hogs nearly all gone. 


Carrollton, Mo. (2): The weather is 
favorable for the growth of winter 
wheat. About 25 per cent of the sur- 
plus in hands of producers. No oats 
for market. Hogs that are left going 
out light but there are not many to go. 


Salisbury, Mo. (4): The winter wheat 
is in good condition.. No oats or corn 
moving. Hogs are sold as fast as can 
get them ready for market. Mostly 
light weights. 

Sedalia, Mo. (5): Wheat is looking 
fairly good. Wheat seems to have taken 
good root. Corn is being marketed 
freely. Most of the heavy hogs have 
been marketed. Small hogs are on feed 
and not being sold. 

Higginsville, Mo. (2): The winter 
wheat is favorable. The movement of 
corn is light. No oats on farms for sale. 
Majority of hogs. marketed are light 
weight. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): The wheat 
crop looks good. The weather is fa- 
vorable. No corn or oats being shipped. 


Bethany, Mo. (1): Having heavy 
rains. Wheat looks good, do not expect 
much complaint from winter killing. 
Hogs about 
all gone, what few are being shipped 
are good weight. 


IOWA. 


New Hampton, la. (7): No winter 
wheat is raised here. There is no corn 
and very little oats for sale. Hogs are 
being marketed light. 


Williamsburg, la. (8): No winter 
wheat here. We are still selling corn 
and oats, from cars shipped in. The 
roads are in bad condition. There is 
a good movement of hogs and some 
heavier than in January. 

Arthur, la. (2): There is a very light 
movement of corn and oats. Hogs are 
going to market light. 

Clarinda, la. (3): The wintering con- 
dition of wheat is favorable. The move- 
ment of corn and oats is light. Hogs 
are going to market light. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): So little winter 
wheat here that I have not paid any at- 
tention to it. Very little corn and oats 
moving. Hogs are being fed to good 
weight now. 

Jefferson, la. (5): No winter wheat 
here. Very light movement of corn 
and oats. 

Belmond, la. (4): No wheat in this 
locality. No oats or corn moving here. 
Hogs are being marketed light. No 


more corn in this locality than will be 
used for feed. 


Clemons, la. (5): Ithink the weather ~ 
is against winter wheat. Corn and oats — 
are not being marketed much. Hogs 
coming on the market of both light and 
heavy weight. 


North Liberty, la. (8): 
wheat here. No movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs going to market light. 


Whitten, la. (4): No wheat. Corn and 
oats movement light last two weeks. — 
Hogs being marketed somewhat light. 


Marcus, la. (1): It has been thawing 
and freezing. Not much frost in the 
ground. There is no movement of any — 
grain. Cattle feeders and hog men buy- 
ing oats to feed at higher prices than 
normal. There are many cattle and 
hog men here who find oats now makes 
fat stock. Hogs are being fed to make 


No winter 


. pork on account of cheapness of oats 


and they figure high prices for hogs in 
May. 

Tama, la. (5): Have not seen any 
wheat this winter. Movement of corn 
and oats is very small. Scarcely enough 
to mention. Hogs are being marketed 
under average weight. 


Randolph, la. (3): Wheat is in good 
condition. No oats and corn moving on 
account of prices. Hogs are being 
shipped light. 


Onawa, la. (2): Wheat seems to be 
in just fair shape as to winter killing 
and it is really hard to determine as 
yet. Movement of corn and oats very 
light. Hogs are being marketed»heavy — 
at present as most of the light weights — 
have either been marketed or are be- 
ing finished out. 

Guthrie Center, la. (2): It is too dry 
for winter wheat. Movement of corn 
and oats is about over until after seed-— 
ing. Hogs are running heavier. : 


Hamlin, la. (2): As far as I know © 
the weather is all right for the winter 
wheat. There is‘no movement on corn 
or oats. Farmers here are all short 
of feed. Hogs are being marketed light — 
as they don’t pay for the feed, if you 
have to buy it. 

Indianola, la. (6): Wheat has win-— 
tered good to this date. No selilng of 
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corn and oats only between farmers. 
Hogs being marketed around 200 lbs. 


Lowden, la. (8): Prospects not good 
for winter wheat. Not a bushel of corn 
will come in. Banks have paid out $60,- 
000 for corn shipped in mainly from 
Kansas. Farmers not offering oats as 
all needed for feed. Hogs have been 
and will be marketed light. 


Corydon, la. (6): No winter wheat. 
The movement of corn and oats is light. 
Hogs are going to market light up to 
this time. While now there is a coun- 
try demand for light hogs. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ashley, No. Dak. (6): No winter 
wheat in this section and no corn. Hogs 
are marketed very light. 


Fargo, No. Dak. (8): Weather is fa- 
vyorable. 4 inches of snowfall. There 
is a normal movement of corn and oats. 
Hogs are going to market heavy. 


Carrington, No. Dak. (5): No winter 
wheat here. No corn or oats move- 
ment. About all gone. Hogs are being 
shipped light weight. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Canton, So. Dak. (9): The condition 
of the winter wheat is favorable. Very 
little corn or oats moving. There are a 
good many light hogs coming to mar- 
ket. 


Flandreau, So. Dak. (8): No winter 
wheat raised here. No business of- 
fered to speak of for 40 days past. Prin- 
cipally caused by bad roads and lately 
price declines. Hogs being shipped 
medium weight. 


Beresford, So. Dak. (9): So far the 
condition of the winter wheat is favor- 
able. The movement is very light on 
grain. Hogs being shipped medium to 
light, mostly medium weights. 


Brentford, So. Dak. (7): No winter 
wheat. Corn is all sold. There are no 
oats to ship. Marketing hogs very light 
weight. : 


Bridgewater, So. Dak. (8): The con- 
dition of the winter wheat is favorable. 
Movement of corn and oats very slow. 
Corn is about cleaned up from this ter- 
ritory. Will not be very large move- 
ment at any time. Oats are being sold 
for feed, now that they are relatively 
cheap. Big run of hogs is over. Balance 
of hogs held will be fed out. 


NEBRASKA. 


Humboldt, Neb. (9): Too early to 
tell about winter wheat. No corn or 
oats moving to elevators. Hogs are be- 
ing marketed light weight. 


Beatrice, Neb. (9): Movement of corn 
slow. Farmers are holding for higher 
prices. General conditions for wheat 
couldn’t be better. Hogs being mar- 
keted light. 


Winnetoon, Neb. (7): No winter 
wheat here worth mentioning. What 
there is looks good. No corn to move. 
Feeding the oats. Hogs being marketed 
light. 


Central City, Neb. (9): Had a good 
rain Sunday. Weather is mild, frost 
out and condition winter wheat reported 
uniformly good. Movement of all kinds 
of grain light. Some light hogs going 
to market but farmers now have more 
confidence and keeping more of them. 


Swanton, Neb. (9): Condition of 
wheat is favorable. No movement of 
corn and oats. Hogs are being made 
a little heavier. 


Roseland, Neb. (9): Some of the 
winter wheat is killed. It will probably 
show up in a few weeks what per cent 
is left. Hogs are marketed too light 
and are not finished. 


McCook, Neb. (6): Condition ‘of 
wheat is very favorable, no winter 
killing and plenty of moisture. Corn 


is being marketed freely and hogs are 
being ;shipped unfinished as raisers 
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claim to be loosing money on the corn 
fed. 


Orleans, Neb. (6): Wheat is coming 
on fine. Corn moving slowly. 80 per 
cent of the hogs arriving are light. 


Harvard, Neb. (9): Farmers claim 
too much thawing and freezing not ben- 
eficial. Fear oats will have to be 
shipped in. Very little corn offered at 
this time. Feeders are consuming it as 
fast as offered. Many hogs have been 
marketed light but at present about av- 
erage weight. 


Oakland, Neb. (7): The wintering 
condition is favorable for wheat. No 
corn or oats moving. Hogs are coming 
more heavy now. 


KANSAS. 


Logan, Kans. (4): We now regard 
winter wheat crop at least 90 per cent 
failure. Most farmers are out of-corn. 
No surplus oats. -Hogs going to market 
light. 


Concordia, Kans. (4): The winter 
wheat crop is unfavorable due to lack 
of moisture. Corn and oats are being 
marketed light. Hogs are going to mar- 
ket light. 


Oberlin, Kans. (1): Winter wheat 
plant is in fine condition. The soil 
and moisture is good. There is a small 
corn movement. No oats here. Hogs 
marketed light to medium. 


Minneapolis, Kans. (4): The condition 
of wheat is unfavorable. No corn or 
oats being offered. Hogs marketed 
medium or light. 


Waldo, Kans. (5): The condition of 
the winter wheat is very unfavorable. 
No corn and oats to move. No hogs are 
moving. The outlook for the wheat 
crop is very poor. Much of the crop 
is dead. 


Ashland, Kans. (3): We are needing 
rain. Wheat condition hardly as good 
as it was last month. Heavy wind of 
late has done some damage. We must 
have rain soon or wheat will begin 
to go back. No movement of corn and 
oats. Hogs are being marketed heay- 
ier. 

Alta Vista, Kans. (8): Wheat is 
coming out in good shape. The last 
warm days the wheat is looking fine. 


Belleville, Kans. (4): The winter 
wheat is not doing very well; are an- 
ticipating about 35 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop. We could use lots of mois- 
ture. Corn and oats are not being mar- 
keted very freely; they are being fed 
and hogs are being held back from 
market until they are heavier and ready 
to go. 

Wichita, Kans. (6): The winter wheat 
is favorable. Early sown wheat re- 
ported infested with Hessian fly. Cannot 
verify report yet. Corn and oats move- 
ment is slow. Hogs going to market 
light. 


Hillsboro, Kans. (5): The weather is 
and has been favorable for ‘winter 
wheat crop. Hardly any oats moving 
at present prices. Hogs are marketed 


heavy. 
Neodesha, Kans. (9): The winter 
wheat is favorable. There is a fair 


movement of corn. No oats. 
going to market light. 
many to sell. 


Wakenney, Kans. (2): Rather early 
to tell much about the winter wheat. 
Some very unfavorable reports are com- 


Hogs are 
There are not 


ing in. Very little corn and oats for 
market. The movement of hogs is very 
light. 


Pleasanton, Kans. (8): The winter 
wheat condition is favorable. Move- 
ment of corn has slowed up on account 
decline prices. No oats. Hogs are 
being marketed light. 


Madison, Kans. (9): 
dition is favorable. 


The wheat con- 
90 per cent of the 


corn and oats has moved out. Hogs 
marketed light. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): Wheat is in 
very good condition. Very slow move- 
ment of corn and oats. Hogs being 
marketed light. 4 

Uniontown, Kans. (9): No wheat 


here. A few oats moving for seed, 75 
per cent of the corn is sold. 
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We expect wheat and in fact all grains will make 
top within next six to ten days 


This means a reversal of movement which will be worth going after. 


good. 


_ Raw Sugar and Lard are also attractive to the trader. 
give splendid service in both. 


It willbe to the benefit of all interested in above to keep in touch with us. 


Stocks continue on ‘the upgrade.with many of our specialties making 


We continue to 
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Pittsburg, Kans. (9): Winter condi- 
tion is favorable for wheat. Plenty of 
moisture and wheat seems to have 
come through all right. Oat sowing 
will soon begin with good weather. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Marshall, Okla.: The soil and gen- 
eral conditions for winter wheat in this 
section is favorable. Farmers trading 
with each other for feed corn, none will 
be shipped out. Movement of oats lib- 
eral. Several cars shipped out for seed 
purposes. Hogs are being marketed 
light weight. Very few hogs and no 
cattle on feed. 


Altus, Okla.: The wheat is badly in 
need of rain. No corn or oats moving. 
No hogs in the country. 


Kingfisher, Okla.: Winter wheat in 
fairly good condition. Had some rain 
lately but need more. Very little wheat 
abandoned. Corn is moving slowly. 


Enid, Okla.: A good rain would do 
wonders for the wheat. Considerable 
unfavorable reports about wheat being 
frozen out in spots, and others about 
grub worm damage from last fall. Only 
a fair stand of wheat. Corn and oats 
are not moving. Hogs being marketed 
light. 

Geary, Okla.: Locally wheat in crit- 
ical condition on account drought. Light 
rain but need more soon as we have no 
subsoil moisture. Corn movement light. 
Oats movement over. Very few hogs 
left to market. 


ALFALFA SEED SERVICE OR- 
GANIZED. 


According to J. F. Cox, executive sec- 
retary of the Federated Seed Service, al- 
falfa growers have had nearly 1,000,000 
acres of this crop die from winter kill, 
causing a loss of more than $10,000,000, 
all because they unwisely bought 
15,000,000 pounds of unadapted Argen- 
tine seed. Mr. Cox says the failures of 
alfalfa where severe winters occur are 
largely due to the use of seed produced 
in mild regions. He advises farmers to 
get adapted seed of known origin as well 
as high purity. 

To protect the grower and to place 
the alfalfa crop on a safe basis farmers 
have formed a co-operative organization, 
the Federated Seed service, made up of 
farm bureaus and co-operative seed de- 
partments of Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Maryland, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Through this mutual organiza- 
tion arrangements have been made by 
the growers’ representatives for the dis- 
tribution of alfalfa seeds of known 
origin, including Grimm and hardy com- 
mon varieties, that are certified as to 
source and quality. 


Buy Good Seed. 

“The buyer who considers price alone 
in buying seed and gets the cheapest 
seed offered has small chance of getting 
good seed,’ said Mr. Cox. “The seed 
beotlegger, a dangerous minority in the 
American seed industry, is on the job 
every minute to take business away 
from reliable seed distributors. This 
year adapted alfalfa seed of high qual- 
ity can be had in quantity at reasonable 
prices, but farmers should buy it from 
dependable sources and beware of usual 
price bargains and false advertising.” 

It is claimed Argentina alone shipped 
more than 7,000,000 pounds in each of 
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the last two years, and nearly all of this 
seed is produced in regions of milder 
climate where the ground does not 
freeze. The mild regions of the south- 
western part of the United States pro- 
duce an excess of 11,000,000 pounds of 
seed. Most of the Argentine and south- 
western growers’ surplus reaches the 
corn belt and northern states, and is in 
competition with seed that is better 
adapted to this territory. 

According to Mr. Cox, Idaho, Montana, 
the Dakotas, and the high altitude re- 
gion of Utah have collectively produced 
a record crop of seed adapted to plant- 
ing in the corn belt and northern sec- 
tions. Ontario has also produced an un- 
usual crop of the hardy Ontario varie- 
gated. About 25,000,000 pounds of adapt- 
ed alfalfa seed is available for midwest- 
ern and northern states. 

“Unfortunately,” adds Mr. Cox, “under 
present trade conditions the careless 
buyer may get some of the 20,000,000 
pounds of unadapted alfalfa seed, most 
of which will also undoubtedly be of- 
fered for sale in the corn belt and north- 
ern states.” 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Feb. 21, 1925 (000 omitted): 


July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles Feb.21, Feb.23, Feb.21, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
marley) 245. ave etewe 115 3 16,557 
To United Kingdom Se 7,905 
Other Europe .... 107 eis 7,813 
Other countries! 72 >.) ...4 3 839 
SOTRN Ls Juin eee. ewes 168 779 4,947 
ORCS Tieivichi. jermets Sater 96 1 4,464 
LOA AIRC Clo Oe REC 499 20 29,430 
AV TREE c /bie wie att en *1,526 616 157,734 
DOw, Ttalyoeisty.f esters 612 29 = 17,066 
United Kingdom.. 443 16 34,417 
Other Europe .... ers hae 50,355 
Carlagawiee. o3.7 ene 1 2 48,487 
Other countries .. 8 569 7,409 
Totals. Siteana » 2404 1,419 213,132 
Canadian in transit: 
Barlevinw:. cles oae 241 86 9,956 
DES Nee asderes «akan 350 126 8,767 
PERV tare as site cteuascielere 92 114 2,482 
PWN CRE Biri cata e bu. ale 1,194 2,061 36,068 
Total Canadian. 1,877 2,387 57,273 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Flour, 30,300 bbls. 
AS 


TO BUILD 100 NEW ELEVATORS. 


Manitoba wheat pool executives an- 
nounce the formation of the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Limited, with capital of 
$1,000,000. The purpose of the company 
is to erect 100 elevators this year in 
Manitoba to store wheat of contract 
signers. Saskatchewan pool directors will 
organize a similar company with capital 
of $2,500,000 to build an elevator system 
in Saskatchewan. The Alberta wheat 
pool directors are satisfied with the con- 
tract they have with present elevator 
companies operating in Alberta. 


The National Hay Assn. memorial 
committee has issued memorials hon- 
oring the following departed members: 
Herman E.. Kasten, of Brauer & Kasten, 
Richmond, Va.; Thad C. Dean, Spart- 
anburg, S. C.; John E. Murray, New 
York, N. Y.; Colan A. Morrison, of Mor- 
rison-Kleinberg Co., Ellensburg, Wash.; 
and Thos. J. Davis, chief official hay and 
grain inspector, Savannah, Ga. 
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Terminal Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 

M. L. Vehon, of Chicago, was seen 
‘Change Friday. 

D. F. DeWolf of W. P. Deveraux Co. 
was a Chicago caller last week. 

George Reed of Hallet & Carey 
several days in Winnipeg last week. 

L. S. Gregory of Gregory-Jennison Co. 
has left for a tour of the battle fields of 
France. 

Cc. D. Sturtevant, of the 
sippi Grain Co. of Omaha, 
here Friday. 

Chas. H. Hamp of the Eagle Roller Mills 
is spending a week at the milling plant, 
New Ulm, Minn. 

E. D. Mitchell and A. Mitchell 
Mitchell Grain Co., Winnipeg, were 
neapolis visitors Saturday. 

The Commander Milling Co. has _ pur- 
chased the milling business of the C. 8. 
Christenson Co. at Madelia, Minn. 

Cc. P. Thayer of the Cannon Valley Mig. 
Co. is: back in Minneapolis after a six 
weeks’ trip through the southwest. 

Byron L. Kabbot of the Menominie Mill- 
ing Co., Menominie, Wis., called on the 
Minneapolis millfeed trade last Thursday. 

H. P. Grabo, local manager for the Gould 
Grain Co., has been confined to his apart- 
ment for the past week account of sick- 
ness. 

H. R. Shepherdson of the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co. is now enroute to the Mediter- 
ranean, which he will tour for a six weeks’ 
period. 

' Among the visitors on the Minneapolis 
trading floor during the past week were: 
G. J. Keefe of Milwaukee, C. E. Jennings 
and L. Williams 


on 


spent 


Trans-Missis- 
was a caller 


of the 
Min- 


of Indianapolis, P. lL. 
Wild of Edmonton, Can.; J. L. Bowlus of 
Milwaukee, F. X. Patterson and H. 2 
Carter of Washington, D. C.; Frank Sticka 
and T. MacInnis of Duluth; Milton Crowe 
of Nashville, Tenn.; H. Gauer of Winni- 
peg; C. C. Blair and J. L. Strong of Du- 
luth, C. G. Spender of Winnipeg, and R. 
G. Coombe of New York City. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Mills were inclined to go easy 
at the tail end of last week, on account of 
the expected influx of grain over the dou- 
ble holiday, but receipts were rather dis- 
appointing in that they did not attain 
nearly the volume which was expected, be- 
ing only a trifle over 300 cars. Medium 
to poor quality stuff continues to be neg- 
lected, but the wheat which was at all de- 
sirable was in good demand and mills paid 
1@43c over the May for No. 1 hard spring 
at the beginning of the week. Country 
ear loadings are more than moderate; one 
day during the past week corn receipts 
exceeded those of wheat at this market, 
which is an occurrence worth mentioning. 


As the week progressed, the poor and 
medium quality wheat, which had been 
more or less neglected right along, came 


into better request and yesterday bids were 
up about a cent for the medium quality 
stuff. Interior mills were fair buyers and 
with local ones anxious to pick up the 
choice stuff wheat among the current re- 
ceipts, the market was firm to strong dur- 
ing the past seven days. Shipping sales, 
reported day by day, averaged close to 
50,000 bushels daily. Today, Saturday, No. 
1 hard spring sold at 2@45c over the May 
option; No. 1 dark northern at May to 48c 
over and No. 1 northern at 1c under to 38c 
over. 

With the exception of Wednesday, the 
local durum market was characterized by 
a very strong tone throughout the week. 
Offerings were scarce and in excellent de- 
mand. Today’s sales were made largely 
on the following basis: No. 1 amber, 1c 
under @ 30c over Duluth May; No. 1 du- 
rum, 5c under @ 22c over and No. 1 
mixed, 6c under @ 28e over. 

Winter wheat offerings, like those 
durum, were light and the market 
firm to strong throughout the week. 

Local elevator stocks made public today 
show 13,572,589 bushels this week vs. 13,- 
708,289 last week and 15,311,189 a year ago. 

Corn—The local cash corn market ex- 
perienced a rather erratic market during 
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the week closing today. Tuesday’s receipts 
were almost a little too heavy for the de- 
mand to digest and consequently the mar- 
ket was slow and discounts were heavier 
than ever. The advance in the futures, 
which seemed to stimulate the wheat mar- 
ket, did not help corn a bit; if anything 
it acted as a brake. Receipts were liberal 
and quality uniformly poor. The return 
to colder weather permits the shipping of 
this high moisture content corn, but of 
course this cannot go on much longer. 


Today’s sales were largely made within 
the following range: Yellow—No. 3, 10@ 
l4c under Chicago May; No. 4, 16@20e un- 

r; No. 5, 23@30c under, and No. 6, 32@ 
33ec under. Mixed—No. , 16@20c under 
Chicago May; No. 4, 24@27c under; No. 5, 
28@30c under, and No. 6, 32@33c under. 

Local elevator stocks for the week show: 
This week, 932,829 bus., vs. 887,330 last 
week and 1,288,625 a year ago. 

Oats—There was a fair demand from 
both shipping and milling interests all 
week and with the futures borrowing a lit- 
tle strength from the corn market, the lo- 
cal cash oats situation was fairly strong. 
Nothing much to report in the way of new 
shipping business and local stocks show 
very little inclination to shrink. Today’s 
figures show 22,202,412 bushels vs. 22,350,- 
741 last week and 4,921,271 a year ago, 
Cash discounts were a trifle lighter toward 
the end of the week, Saturday sales being 
as follows: No. 3 whites, May price @ %c 
under and No. 4 whites, 1@2c less. 


OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 
J. B. Adams Grain Co. has incorporated 


with $60,000 common stock at $100 per 
share. Closed corporation. 
John G. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 


Omaha Grain Exchange, has been in 
Kansas City and in Sioux City attending 
rate hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


A telegram from Byron, Nebraska, under 
date of February 26th, said that at least 
50 per cent of the winter wheat between 
that station and Lincoln will be plowed up 
and put into other crops. 


Late reports gathered by an Omaha grain 
concern from 275 stations in Nebraska 
show 8% of last year’s wheat crop remain- 
ing on farms in this state. This is suf- 
ficient only for seed requirements, and 
will be held till the new crop is assured. 


A letter from Wymore, Nebraska, says: 
“Good rains visited Gage county this week, 
wheat fieldS are beginning to show 
green, and a fairly good stand of wheat 
is expected notwithstanding the adverse 
conditions which prevailed over this sec- 
tion of the state last fall.’’ 


The additional storage of 800,000 bus. to 
the Rock Island elevator will be completed 
about the first of July. The Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co. is the operator, and when 
completed the entire property will store 
considerably in excess of one _ million 
bushels. The Van Ness Construction Co. 
of Omaha has the building contract. 


Eastern mills were in the Omaha mar- 
ket for wheat last week. Some sales were 
made to them. More than a quarter of 
a million bushels of wheat were worked out 
of here Wednesday, and more could have 
been worked had it been available. There 
was in Omaha elevators Monday only 1,- 
833,000 bushels of wheat. Much of that 
was protein wheat owned by millers. 


A party of distinguished Northwestern 
railway officials visited the floor of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange Wednesday and 
met and talked for a half hour with mem- 
bers of the Exchange. The party was 
chaperoned by Walter W. Head, President 
of the Omaha National Bank, who is a 
director of the Northwestern company. 
The party included William H. Finley, 
president of the company, Marvin Hughett, 
Jr., executive vice-president, and Frank 
Walter, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion. 

The United States Radio Service Depart- 
ment has authorized WAAW, the Omaha 
Grain Exchange’s radio station, to use a 
wave length of 384.4 meters. This will en- 
able the Exchange to send its market re- 


ports to western Nebraska and WBastern 
Colorado without difficulty. The Exchange 
sent out its first reports on this wave 
length Saturday morning, and within a 


few hours it had received upward of one- 
hundred messages. of thanks and of con- 
gratulation from shippers of grain and 
farmers in the territory which it had not 
hitherto been able to reach. 


At the monthly dinner of the Omaha 
Grain Club at Hotel Fontenelle Tuesday 
evening, L. L. Quinby, of the Mid-West 
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Grain Company, was elected president to 
succeed Hugh A. Butler, of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Company, whose term of of- 
fice had expired; B..O. Holmquist, of the 
Holmquist Elevator Company, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and M. I. Dolphin, of 


the Dolphin-Jones Grain Company, and 
“Ed” Miller, of the Miller Cereal Mills, 


were elected directors. Mr. Miller gave a 


very interesting and instructive talk on 
“Corn: Its Origin and Its Uses,’ and Mr. 
Bingham, of Penick & Ford, Limited, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, also talked entertain- 
ingly on that subject. 


FLOUR. 


Sales of flour were light last week. Ship- 
ping orders on old flour contracts are hard 
to get and are coming in very slowly. 
The mills in this territory are reducing 
their operating time, deeming it far bet- 
ter, as Secretary Campbell of the 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, says, to lie 
low and hold fast to what they already 
have, than to force a lot of flour on the 
market at distress prices through over-pro- 
duction, aS was done with so disastrous re- 
sults last year. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Nelson K. Thomas, secretary of the St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange, and Miss Marian 
Rogers of St. Joseph were married at Kan- 
sas ‘City Feb. 23. 


Wheat prices at St. Joseph advanced 12c 
during the past week on hard winters and 
soft wheat was 6@8c higher. Corn was 
5@6c higher for the week, and oats 4c up. 
Arrivals were somewhat heavier than dur- 
ing the preceding week. Demand fair to 
good for all grains. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending Feb. 28 in- 


cluded: J. F. Dodson, Bigelow, Mo.; J. W. 
Falkner, Bellevue, Kans.; Otto Moritz, 
Hastings, Nebr.; A. J. Watkins, Lawson, 


Mo.; J. W. Curtis, Stella, Nebr.; R. Thomp- 
son, Amity, Mo.; W. T. Diller, Danbury, 
Nebr.; Geo. Chapman, Howe, Nebr.; W. M. 
Gerhart, Easton, Mo.; S. A. Groniger, City. 

Receipts and shipments of grain at St. 


Joseph, Mo., for the month of February, 
1925, with comparative figures of February, 


1924. Figures are in bushels: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
WWINGCAT. Mae cisctietele cetrroteee 879,200 648,000 
COIN. 6 spi visteeeeeetee cme 892,500 1,338,000 
Oats: oicccnc eee ieee 118,000 108,000 
1S hf ga One? a OOS Oc T5000 erenak 
BaArloy<.'. coseine ames 1,750 14,000 
Wa thir # am: s::)s avec ae 1,500.0 ieee set 
MOM IMAIZE) “on see lade ener: 1,500 4,500 

PROC AL ns M5 ete ees 1,895,950 2,112,700 
Total) 2 months eran aera 4,756,350 3,601,000 

Shipments— 

Wineat® “.. vcccttnectemmerercets 291,200 156,800 
SOTN ai sievs siarclarde Weta eee me 699,000 952,500 
Oats asia hee ee 108,000 88,000 
iC GEOR, Onn haa aor ae 4,500 sierayieee 
Barley =. :sce encom adccee 1,750 1,750 

Otel nis cote terete ee 1,104,450 1,199,050 

otal. 2 months cesecccees 2,504,750 2,127,450 
BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Manager J. A. Peterson, of the Western 
Maryland Elevator at Port Covington, this 
et returned last week from a Canadian 
rip. 

Henry A. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., grain 
and flour commission merchants of this 
city, who is making a cruise with his wife 


around the world, arrived at Honolulu 
about ten days ago. 
Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 


Russell, flour merchants, will be thé toast- 
master at the forthcoming annual dinner 
and ladies’ night of the Baltimore Flour 
Club, to be held at Hotel Rennert, March 
2. 


The grain inspection department of the 
Newport News Chamber of Commerce has 
been temporarily discontinued and licensed 
inspector, John Gimpel, formerly in charge 
there, has returned to his former home in 
Baltimore. 


Edward Netre, of Barnes-Jackson Co., 
Inc., grain receivers and exporters of this 
market, has been elected chairman of the 
commission rule committee of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce for the en- 
suing year. 

Milder weather recently and better coun- 
try roads have resulted in a decided reé- 
newal of hay receipts from adjacent coun- 
try points by farmers’ wagons and motor 
trucks, and the local hay market is there- 
fore somewhat easier: 


President A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, started from Balti- 
more on Feb. 21 for a month’s trip to 
Florida and the West Indies. Most of his 
time while away he expects to devote to 
fishing. Mrs. Mears accompanied him. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were: D. A.. Stickell, 
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miller, of Hagerstown, Md.; Jas. T. Wolfe 
and J. M. Middlekauff, of Hagerstown, Md.; 
H. P. Bell, representing the Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Denver, Colo.; C. E. Fox, 
of Chicago, Ill. 


The M. A. Long Co., designers, engi- 
neers and constructors of this city, who 
built the model export grain elevator of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Locust 
Point, has removed from their former lo- 
cation at 17 Guilford Ave. to their own 
building at 10 West Chase St., where they 
will have decidedly more spacious and ac- 
cessible quarters. 


In a check-up on the grading of grain 
“between markets,’’ that is, between Bal- 
timore and Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Duluth and some other important 
centers, Baltimore’s percentage in grade 
verification in December was 99.7. and in 
January 99.8 out of a possible 100. This 
included the inspection and grading of 
wheat, oats, rye, corn and barley. 


EDWIN HEWES. 


The “grand old man’ of the Baltimore 
grain trade, and for years identified with 
the export grain firm of C. P. Blackburn 
& Co., of this market, celebrated another 
birthday anniversary on Feb. 28 and the 
Triangle Club, of which he is sergeant-at- 
arms, again went into executive session. 
After Mr. Hewes reached the 80th mile- 
stone in life’s journey, no further record of 
his birthday anniversaries was kept, so 
that it cannot be definitely stated whether 
the latest is his 81st or 84th, but the fre- 
quency with which the Triangle Club has 
met during the past year indicates that its 
members must be guided by a calendar 
which reckons only about ten months to 
the year, 


TOLEDO. 
T. M. Bender, Correspondent. 
John Luscombe of Southworth & Co. 


and wife have returned from a ten days’ 
visit in New York City. 

Grain inspections for the past week were 
33 cars of wheat, 21 cars of corn, 20 cars of 
oats and 1 car of rye; total, 75 cars. 


Grain inspections for the month of Feb- 
ruary were 412 cars of wheat, 248 cars of 
corn, 270 cars of oats, 12 cars of rye and 
5 cars of barley. Total, 946 cars. 


Toledo flour output as reported by mills 
for the past week was 31,750 bbls., .equal 
to 66 per cent of capacity. The week be- 
fore it was 29,300 bbls. and a year ago last 
week was 34,800 bbls. 


Members of the Toledo Produce Exchange 
sent a congratulatory message to Alphonse 
Mennell, senior member of the milling 
company that bears his name, last Friday, 
it being his 76th birthday. He is at pres- 
ent visiting at San Diego, Calif. 

Corn and oats are lagging because of @ 
poorvdemand and they are slow to follow 
any strength in the futures°market. Re- 
ceipts of coarse grains have taken a de- 
cided drop during the past two weeks and 
this may bring about a better sellers’ mar- 
ket. Heavy weight and good color oats are 
wanted here and in other nearby markets 
and are commanding excellent premiums. 


The flour demand has been slow lately, 
while feeds have been moving at a good 
pace. The recent break in millfeeds stim- 
ulated the demand and _ brought prices 
back a dollar almost before buyers knew 
what it was about. Milling demand for 
soft wheat has not increased, as was @X- 
pected. Buyers are rather cautious about 
following the recent advance. Stocks of 
flour are not large in any quarter an 
this will help the general situation. Mill- 
ers expect the flour trade to stay on @ 
hand to mouth basis at least until more is 
known of the coming crop of winter wheat. 


The tenth annual convention of the Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers held in this city 
last Tuesday and Wednesday was one of 
the best attended sessions ever held. 
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Speakers of national prominence aided in 
making the program one that was instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining. The banquet 
Tuesday evening at the Boody House with 
entertainment by the members-of the ex- 
change brought out many complimentary 
remarks. The music was furnished by the 
Cummings and Hofner sextet and two sing- 
ers who made a hit with the crowd. The 
toastmaster’s position was capably filled by 
Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm Co., who 
acted in that capacity due to the absence 
of J. D. Hurlbut, president of the ex- 
change. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The March rate of interest has been de- 
termined by the finance committee of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 6 per 
cent. 


Grain receipts at Milwaukee during’ the 
past week were 125 cars barley, 248 corn, 
71 oats, 35 wheat, 14 rye, 4 flax, 16 mis- 
cellaneous; total, 483 cars, against 473 the 
week before, 1,093 a year ago and 961 in 
1923. ; 


Higher prices obtained in the Milwaukee 
market during the past week and wheat 
has risen 11@14c-for this period, rye 9@ 
10c, oats 2%c, corn 4@5c and barley 3@4c. 
The movement is light and demand gen- 
erally good. 


Shipments of grain from Milwaukee for 
the week ending Feb. 28 were 344,817 bu. 
oats, 120,625 corn, 90,085. barley, 43,525 
wheat, 10,260 rye; total, 299,312 bu., against 
443,658 the preceding week and 972,500 a 
year ago. 

The Milwaukee. Chamber of Commerce 
silver trophy cup, to be awarded each year 
to the county which scores the most points 
at the annual grain show of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Association, was 
won by La Crosse county at the 1925 show, 
which was recently held at Madison, Wis. 


Milwaukee milling output last week -con- 
sisted of 7,350 bbls. of wheat flour, com- 
pared with 7,250 the previous week and 
3,500 in the same week last year. Receipts 
of flour at Milwaukee last week were 16,840 
bbls? as compared with 43,050 last year and 
shipments were 19,350 bbls. last week as 
ered with 32,200 the same week of 
1924. 


The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, Mil- 
waukee, is distributing their annual charts 
on mill feeds, oil meal, hominy, cottonseed 
meal and grain. The trade looks forward 
to the receipts of these each season, show- 
ing at a glance the trend of the market for 
the entire year 1924 and sub-tables and 
charts for the four years, 1921, 1922, 1923 
and 1924. We are confident the La Budde 
Company will gladly send this colored 
chart without charge to friends who ad- 
dress them as above, 


F. C. Meyer of Menominee, Wis.; R. H. 


“Jones of Cambria, Wis.; B. B. Kraus and 


! 


\ 


Charles Taft of Elkhorn, Wis.; C. T. Turner 
of Lanesboro, Minn.; A. Post of Horicon, 
Wis.; Theodore Edwards of McFarland, 
Wis.; N. Rosenberg of Appleton, Wis.: E. 
T. B. Estes of Beloit, Wis.; Otto Timm of 
Plymouth, Wis.; E. J. Barry of Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Walter Sadow of Barton, Wis.; 
Louis Boller of Washington, D. C.; David 
Rosenheimer of Kewaskum, Wis., and H. 
Short and C. A. Shipley of Chicago, IIL, 
were among recent visitors at the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


As this correspondence was being writ- 
ten, Sunday, March 1, a fine snow fell in 
Kansas City, which was believed to have 
been general in the Southwest. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included Jack Barry, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
William Caldwell and Davis, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. . Ayers, Hutchinson, 
Kan.; L. E. Kindie, Topeka, Kan.; W. S. 
Heffelfinger, Excelsior Springs, Mo., and E. 
R. Mears, Menard, Tex. 


E. G. Wallingford of Wallingford Bros. 
received a report from Ashland, Kan., 
Saturday that cut worms were injuring 
wheat in Southwestern Kansas. Farmers 
were said to be alarmed over the situation, 
Crop damage from other sources, such as 
drouth and Hessian fly, coupled with this 
latest development, indicates a short wheat 
crop in southwestern Kansas this year. 


Oscar T. Cook, Manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., who returned this week 
from a _ trip to New Orleans, spoke en- 
thusiastically regarding the grain export 
activity at the port. He said there was 
afloat on the Mississippi River between St. 
Louis, Cairo and New Orleans more than 
1,500,000 bus. of wheat, much of which was 
sent from Kansas City by rail to the river. 


J. W. Perry, trustee for creditors of 
Houston, Fible & Co., defunct brokers, 
Stated Friday that the final dividend pay- 
ment probably would reduce the losses to 
5 per cent. The outcome depends largely 
upon the recovery of $200,000 income taxes 
collected by the Government before the 
failure, in 1922, when the firm was prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

Dr. W. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of the United 
ment of Agriculture, spent Saturday night 
and Sunday in Kansas City. 
ee from Manhattan, Kan., to Washing- 
The new 
Secretary and his wife were given a gener- 
ous reception here. 


Directors of the Board of .Trade have 
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submitted for a vote March 9 an amend- 
ment to the exchange rules specifying that 
grain sold ‘‘to arrive’. must be billed direct 
to the Kansas City market. On request 
of the buyer, the country shipper shall 
furnish car numbers before the grain 
reaches the market. Prior to acceptance, 
the grain must pass the regular inspection. 


The Ralston-Purina Mills, Kansas City 
branch, made a trial run, Sunday, March 
1. F. H. Udell, manager, said the plant 
probably would be running regularly with- 
in another week or two. The alfalfa grind- 
ing unit has been in operation for several 
months. In its entirety, the Ralston- 
Purina enterprise is a vast addition to 
Kansas City’s feed manufacturing capacity. 
Se will absorb large quantities of grain and 
hay. 


The Berg bill, designed to favor the in- 
terests of Co-operative grain agencies that 
make patronage returns to association 
members, has passed both houses of the 
Kansas Legislature and is said to have 
been signed by Governor Paulen. The bill 
provides that “no rule of a Board of Trade 
or contract market shall forbid or be con- 
strued to forbid the return of any patron- 
age basis by such co-operative association 
to bona-fide members, of moneys collected 
or made in excess of the expense of con- 
ducting the business of such association.” 
All Kansas markets are also automatically 
ne contract markets under thé Berg 
pill. 


Bakery merging on a large scale de- 
veloped in Kansas City during the week 
as a culmination of negotiations long pend- 
ing, but frequently denied. The Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., headed by Brice B. 
Smith, was said to have entered the Em- 
pire Baking Corporation of New York. It 
turned over eight plants in Kansas City, 
Mo., Wichita, Kan., and Tulsa and Enid, 
Okla., on a valuation of $3,000,000. Mr. 
Smith is to become president of the Em- 
pire, which will have 25 bakeries in the 
United States and Canada. Late in the 
week it was announced that the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation of New York had 
taken over the eight plants of the Nafziger 
Baking Co. of Kansas City, valued at $2,- 
000,000. The Nafziger Company operates 
bakeries in St. Louis, Burlington, Ia.; 
Decatur, Ill.; Springfield, Mo.: Sedalia, Mo.; 
Muskogee, Okla.; Wichita, Falls, Tex., and 
Kansas City. 


BIG MILL TO INCREASE STORAGE. 


Rumors of the intention of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of Minneapolis to enlarge 
its flour milling plant in Kansas City were 
partly confirmed Friday, when E. P. 
Mitchell, local manager, announced that 
the directors had authorized an addition 
of 1,000,000 bus. of wheat storage room to 
the mill elevator, in the Bast bottoms. 
Twenty-one new tanks, 100 feet high, with 
an inside diameter of 25 feet, will be built 
before the 1925 wheat harvest. Construc- 
tion will be of reinforced concrete. The 
cost, including equipment and trackage, 
will be around $400,000, as estimated by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. of 
Kansas City, which has the contract. 


Last year the Washburn-Crosby Co. add- 
ed 750,000 bus. to its grain storage. The 
company has room for 1,300,000 bus. of 
wheat, but the proposed addition will raise 
this to 2,300,000 bus. by far the largest of 
any mill in Kansas City. Only four eleva- 
tors here have a greater capacity. The 
mill is capable of producing 3,500 bbls. of 
flour daily. This may be doubled in the 
future. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR MEN MEET. 


About 50 manager and officers of farm- 
ers’ elevators in Central and Southwestern 
Missouri attended the Annual Convention 
of the Missouri Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in the Coates House, Kansas 
City, February 23 and 24. Addressses 
were delivered by Roy Monier, State Ware- 
house Commissioner, D. W. Frear, Missouri 
College of Agriculture; A. V. Swarthout, 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Dr. H. J. Waters of the 
Kansas City Star and others. 


The association is five years old. It has 
organized about one-fourth of the 200 farm- 
ers’ elevator companies in Missouri and 
intends to greatly increase the member- 
ship during the coming year. The farm- 
ers visited the Board of Trade Tuesday 
and were shown through the new building. 
During the convention there were many 
interesting discussions, particularly with 
reference to the soft winter wheat indus- 
try, which is a specialty in Missouri.- R. 
W. Crowther of Golden City was re-elected 
president of the association. He has 
served three years. Mr. Crowther exhibit- 
ed his faith in the Grain Marketing Co. of 
Delaware by accepting from George H. 
Davis, head of the company, a commission 
as agent for stock, which will be sold to 
Missouri farmers. The association will 
meet next year in St. Louis. 


CASH MARKETS. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 425 cars, 
against 472 a week ago and 395 a year ago. 
Conforming to the bullish ‘‘come-back’? in 
futures, the market for hard and dark 
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wheat advanced consecutively and rapidly 
from Monday until Saturday. There was 
good buying for export and milling ac- 
counts, the latter including orders from 
Buffalo and other eastern centers. While 
the local millers complained as to a poor 
flour trade, they absorbed all of the high 
protein samples available and were credit- 
ed with making purchases in Omaha. 
Wheat was sold out of store here for both 
domestic and export shipment. Most of the 
Gulf business was directed to New Orleans. 
Prices scored an advance of 12@13c. No. 
1 hard and dark closed on a range of 
$1.86@2.05 a bu., No. 2 at $1.86@2.05, No. 3 
at $1.85@2.04 and No. 4 at $1.84@2.02. 
Soft wheat was relatively slow, but it also 
worked upward. It rose 7@10c, closing as 
follows: No. 1, $1.97@2.03; No. 2, $1.97@ 
2.03; No. 3, $1.92@1.96; No. 4, $1.86@1.92. 
Among the light offerings of soft wheat 
there were few cars of choice grain. The 
local mills reported a_ strictly hand-to- 
mouth demand for soft wheat flour. With- 
drawals of all kinds of wheat from eleva- 
tors reduced the local stocks 424,000 bus., 
to 8,935,000, whereas a year ago 11,923,000 
were in store. It is said that a small per- 
centage of the grain held here iS of the 
high quality required by American mills, 
which means that it must go for export. 
Great interest is felt in the forthcoming re- 
port of the Government on farm reserves. 
According to private advices, Kansas is 
the only state in the Southwest having a 
considerable share of the 1924 crop. The 
week was cold, imposing a check on the 
growth of the new wheat crop. Rain on 
February 22 was beneficial to the fields in 
Oklahoma and parts of Nebraska and 
Kansas, but in North Central Kansas and 
northward into Nebraska a large area re- 
mained dry. There were scattered reports 
during the week indicating that wheat 
would be slowed up on account of winter 
killing. Presence of Hessian fly and other 
insects was noted, also, especially in the 
southern half of Kansas. 


Corn—Receipts, 397 cars, against 402 a 
week ago and 317 a year ago. Reflecting 
sympathy with higher wheat and hogs, 
the corn market developed pronounced 
strength. In addition to the local storage 
demand, there was fair buying for feeding 
account, though shippers said they could 
place any grain in Texas. With yellow in 
the lead, prices advanced 3144c to 10c. The 
closing quotations were: No. 2 white, 
$1.22@@1.22%; No. 38, $1.18@1.20; No. 2 
mixed, $1.20146@1.21; No. 3, $1.164%4@1.18%; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.24@1.25; No. 3, $1.20%@ 
1.22%. There was a reduction in the of- 
ferings of high-moisture corn from the 
Northwest and this kind sold at a smaller 
discount under dry samples. Local stocks 
increased 136,000 bus., to 7,079,000, against 
1,809,000 last year. 3 

Oats—Receipts, 29 cars, against 63 
week ago and 108 a year ago. Competition 
among local feed dealers and shippers for 
the limited offerings put the market be- 
yond the hedging level. White oats ad- 
vanced 4@6c. No. 2 closed at 56@57l%4ec and 
No. 3 at 54%4@57c. Red seed oats were 
quoted nominally at 55@56ce, with few on 


sale. Elevator stocks decreased 35,000 bus., 
to 2,542,000, against 918,000 a year ago. 
Seeding in the country made. slower 


progress than .a week ago, owing to less 
favorable weather. 


Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 130 cars, 
against 113 a week ago and 5la year ago. 
Though eastern orders continued to show 
a hand-to-mouth character, local handlers 
bought freely on basis relative to corn 
prices. As milo offerings were in a decided 
minority, that grain maintained its 
premium over Kafir. Dealers said nothing 
came in from territory west of Hutchinson, 
Kan., indicating that the Pacific Coast’ is 
absorbing supplies from western territory. 
Kafir advanced 9@13c per ewt. No. 2 
white closed at $1.82@1.88, No. 3 at $1.80@ 
1.81 and No. 4 at $1.78. The gain in milo 
was 10@138c, with final quotations as fol- 
lows: No. 2, $2.08@2.10; No. 3, $2.08: No. 
4, $2.03@2.05. Stocks increased 16,000 bus. 
to 355,000, against 428,000 a year ago. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 
G. D. Estes, of the Mid West Grain Oy, 


Hutchinson, Kans., spent several days in 
New Orleans this week. 


Stocks in elevators as of today: Wheat, 
1,103,000 bus.; corn, 499,000 bus.; oats, 237,- 
000 bus.; rye, 36,000. Cars on track: Wheat, 


o 


Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
13c per gallon f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; light blackstrap is quoted at 14c per 
gallon. 


J. B. Payne, vice-president of the T. & 
P. Railway, announces that effective Mar. 
Ist_the office of the foreign freight agent 
at New Orleans will be abolished and A. P. 
Smirl, assistant traffic manager at New 
Orleans, will be in charge of export and 
import traffic. 


Bruce Baird, for the past six vears in 
charge of the foreign trade department of 
the Hibernta Bank & Trust Co., has re- 
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signed to accept the vice presidency in the 
New Orleans Bank & Trust Co., and will 
be in direct charge of foreign trade. Mr. 
Baird was formerly with the First National 
Bank of Chicago in the foreign depart- 
ment. 


Leases are being drawn up by the Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans covering the I. C. elevators at Stuy- 
vesant Dock and the T. & P., M. O. P; 
elevators at Westwego. The leases are 
for a period of five years and will give the 
Dock Board control of the entire export 
handling facilities at New Orleans. One of 
the provisions of the lease of the Stuy- 
vesant Dock elevator from the I. C. will be 
that a marine leg to handle barge grain 
will be erected. This addition will involve 
the expenditure of quite a large sum, but 
will add immensely to the port’s facilities 
for handling bulk grain from barges. As 
soon as the attorneys approve the legality 
of the leases they will immediately be 
signed by the Dock Board, the I. C., T. & 
P. and M. O. P. railroads. 
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| MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers astrong out et or 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


TL Ce 


S. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 


SOL 


BUC US Ue er LL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLIXR @ WHEAT “ 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F, M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Batley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know your requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Bariey 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


ONIAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 

W. E. Meek, of Marissa, Ill., was here 
during the week mingling with the flour 
trade. 

L. DeBurger,’ sales manager 
Elevator Milling Co., was here 
talking up his cream meal. 

On Feb. 24 fire destroyed the old 3-story 


for the 
Thursday 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


brick flouring mill at Brownsville, Tenn., 


operated by W. W. Crandall Sr. It was 
valued at about $35,000. 
K. D. Glover, manager of the local 


branch of the Red Star Milling Co., has re- 
turned after accompanying his wife to the 
funeral of her mother at Oklahoma City. 


L. W. Landson, of the Northwestern 
Hay Assn. of Yakima, Washington, was a 
recent visitor, introduced on ’change by E. 
W. Somers. He was on a trip to the south 
with a view of shipping hay via the 
Panama canal and up the Mississippi barge 
line. 

The Smoky Valley Roller Mills, Linds- 
borg, Kan., filed suit in court here for $1,- 
061.90 against A. S. White, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Reiner and. Roy VanBrockitn, claiming that 
amount due for flour delivered through a 
brokerage firm composed of them. 

Receipts dropped off considerably during 
the past week, particularly of corn, only 50 


3 


~ Mitchell, 


March 4, 1925. 


Sac City, Ia., 
Parker, S. D., 


Algona, la., 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 
Marshall, Minn. 


cars having been received. Oats were a 
little more plentiful than the previous week, 


106 coming, while but 25 cars of alfalfa 
meal came. Demand continued slow, but 
there was a little improvement and corn 
prices jumped several cents. Track 3 
white was quoted February 29 at $1.32, 3 
mixed at $1.29 and 3 yellow at $1.34. Three 
white oats were quotable at 59% to 60 
cents. It is believed demand will be better 
just as soon as farm work gets well started. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 

Exports of grain for the week ending 
Feb. 27 were 986,161 bu. of wheat. 

Albert J. Bussenius of the grain and feed 
firm of Walton Bros. has just returned 


from two weeks at Miami, Fla. 

Receipts of flour and grain for week end- 
ing Feb. 28 were 58,577 barrels flour, 1,292,- 
467 bus. of wheat, 69,263 bus. of corn, 21,2382 
bus. of oats, 3,778 bus. of rye and 440 tons 
of feed. 

The following out of town visitors were 


registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the week: Orville Wright, Balti- 


more: A. S. Smalley, Bridgeton, N. J.; Paul 
A. Brennan, Bridgeville, Del.; A. E. Bow- 
man, Hagerstown, Md.; L. A. McGalliand, 
Trenton, N. J.; D. D. Mancill, Kenett- 
square, Pa.; Howard Hilyard, Kenton, Del. 


Robert Morris, chairman of the Commer- 
cial Exchange Grain Committee, has noti- 


fied the members that a hearing on the 
proposed revision of the United States 
standard for oats will be held in New 


York City March 38, and your Grain Com- 
mittee asks that they submit to it any sug- 
gestions or objections that you may have 
bearing on the matter so that the same 
may be presented at the hearing. 


Flour. 


The market ruled firm and millers’ lim- 
its were well maintained, but there was 
only a moderate demand and mostly for 
current wants. Exporters manifested lit- 
tle interest with buyers and sellers apart. 
Receipts for the week were 58,577 barrels. 
We quote per 196 Ibs. packed in 140-Ib. 
jute sacks: Soft winter straight, western, 
$9.50@9.75; do nearby, $9@9.50; hard winter 
straight, $9.75@10.25; do short patent, 
$10.25@10.75; spring first clear, $9.50@9.75; 
do patent, $10@10.35; do short patent, 
$10.50@10.75; faney spring and city mills 
patent family brands, $11@11.75. 


DULUTH. 


S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Randall, formerly of Randall, Gee & 
Duluth, but now engaged in the 
trade on both the Minneapolis and Win- 
nipeg markets, was a visitor here from 
Winnipeg during the last week. 


Ernest F. Jacobi, one of the veteran op- 
erators on this market, was accorded en- 
thusiastic congratulations on the exchange 
floor of Friday on the announcement that 
he had become a grandfather, his daughter 
having presented her, husband with an in- 
fant girl. 

H. J. Atwood, of 
Co., has returned from 
cruise of five weeks. He said it was a de- 
lightful and instructive holiday, there be- 
ing something new and of interest to see 
every hour of the time. It was the first 
holiday Mr. Atwood had taken for several 
years. 


James Graves, of the Capitol Elevator 
Co., is spending a vacation in taking in 
the West Indies cruise after a strenuous 
fall and early winter business. He had 
been anxious to get away some time be- 
fore he did, but he was compelled to defer 
his trip in order to clean up outstanding 
trades as far as possible. 


Millers have been active buyers of spring 
wheat on this market lately and premiums 
extending up to 40c¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price have been paid. Amber durum 
wheat was also wanted by millers and the 
premium on it was marked up to 29e over 
May. The lower grades have not been 
wanted and they have been absorbed by 
the elevators at the elevator basis. 


With limited receipts storage space is 
holding out in elevators at Duluth and 
Superior much better than expected. Stocks 
of all grains only gained a few thousand 
bushels in the elevators last week and in 
view of the opening of spring being only 
a few weeks off, no interests are doing any 
worrying on the score of not being in posi- 
tion to take in all the grain from the coun- 
try that may offer up till the opening of 
navigation. Some of the houses have been 
able to do a little merchandising of grain 
lately, and they have made space for fair 


the Atwood, Larson 
a West Indies 


tonnages. The Consolidated Elevator sys- 
tem and Great Northern Elevators have 
the great bulk of the available storage 
space. 


Elevator and commission men here are 
complaining of the almost entire lack of 
eastern inquiry for either wheat or coarse 
grains for shipment at the opening of 
navigation, as has always been usual at 
this period. One elevator man said he had 
never found trade as dull as it is at pres- 
ent. He attributed that condition to the 
heavy stocks in the East of everything in 


food grains, in conjunction with Canadian 
stocks available for the Liverpool market. 
Anxiety was expressed in some quarters 
over the delays coming about in unloading 
and moving the cargoes of grain being held 
at Buffalo and at other Lake Erie ports. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Japanese steamer Kongosan Maru 
has been chartered to load the middle of 
March for the United Kingdom. 


With increased acreage the prediction is 
being freely made that the Oregon wheat 
crop this fall will be double what it was 
last year. 

The last full cargo floated at Portland 
for the United Kingdom was aboard the 
Norwegian steamer Hercules, which was 
dispatched Jan. 11. The probabilities are 
the Kongosan Maru will be the tail-end 
carrier to take on a complete load of grain 
at Portland this season for the European 
side and it is expected to total 7,000 tons. 


Practically 75 per cent of the wheat in 


Umatilla county was killed by the Decem- 
ber freeze and it will require about $750,000 
to pay for wheat with which to reseed, ac- 
cording to Lyman G. Rice of Pendleton, a 
Portland visitor. Mr. Rice told banker 
friends here that the banks of Umatilla 
county will be able to meet the extra finan- 
cial needs occasioned by the loss of wheat. 


Wheat is now being reseeded where the 
land is in condition to make a good seed 
bed. Some reseeding is being done in the 
west end of the county and in the extreme 
north and east ends. Between Pendleton 
and Helix and east of Pendleton the ground 
is still too damp, according to farmers, and 
wey little seeding has been done 
there. me 


John Cameron, of the Cameron-Yenney 
Grain Co., of Walla Walla, Wash., has pur- 
chased the interests of John Mikkelson of 
the Seattle office of the Mikkelson Grain 
Co., with offices in Portland and Seattle. 
S. E. Mikkelson, heretofore Portland man- 
ager of the Mikkelson Grain Co., will man- 
age the business, with headquarters in 
Portland. 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 


by the Merchants’ Exchange for the sea- 
son to Feb. 26 as follows: 

Portland—Wht. Bly. Fir. Crn. Ots. Hy. 
1924-25 ....13,526 487 1288 512 531 Ib5i7 
1923-24 .-20,450 .170 1986 3878 553 1517 
1924-25 .... 3,872 308 207 424 220 29% 
1923-24 7,820 119 542 302 181 412 
1924-25 6,446 290 1855 602 412 1249 
1923-24 .... 8,736 233 23831 732 378 ‘850 
W242 we bee ee Ar. eae ree 
1923-24 1,984 3 6163 ZA 2 34 

CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


There is an excellent demand here for 
seed oats at good premiums, but ordinary 
quality was only in fair demand. 

Bert Gale, son of A. C. Gale, of the A. 
C. Gale Grain Co., who was formerly con- 
nected with the grain business, is now as- 
sociated with a wholesale grocery firm at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


D. J. Schuh, executive secretary, repre- 
sented the local Exchange at a public -hear- 
ing on the subject of oats grading, which 
was arranged by the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 


culture at Louisville and Chicago the past 


week. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the College Corner Milling Co. grain ele- 
vator at College Corner, Ohio, causing @ 
loss of $25,000, according to a report re- 
ceived here from Hamilton, Ohio, last 
Wednesday. 

Fred Scholl, of The Scholl Grain Co., 


popular and successful operator of one of 
Cincinnati’s largest elevators, returned 
Friday from a week’s business trip to east- 
ern seaboard cities, which he visited in 
connection with the company’s’ export 
trade. 


The Richter Grain Co., 
a specialty of marketing smutty wheat, 
grain screenings, bin burnt grain, ma- 
hogany corn and off grade oats and rye for 
many years, are soliciting consignments to 
meet their increasing demands. The firm 
requests that shippers send large samples. 


The wheat market has hardly deserved 
mention this week as there was little de- 
mand for spot or for shipment. Mills re- 
ported a very slow flour demand with am- 
ple stocks of wheat on hand. Receipts 
were the smallest of the crop season. The 
market, though, was strong with options 
and No. 2 red sold up to $2.05. 


Substantial decreases in» express rates 


and charges which will save shippers who 


WANTED 


Winter Wheat Screenings 


Off Grade Grain 
(Send large samples) 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 3a 


Cincinnati, 


which has made 


March 4, 1925. 


V 


consign goods to Southern 
points thousands of dollars annually went 
into effect last Sunday in accordance with 
a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, J. W. Dale, general agent of the 
American Express Co. of this city, an- 
nounced this week. 


Receip{s of corn were materially smaller, 
but sufficient to care for the immediate 
needs of millers and industries who were 
principally the buyers. The high prices 
continued to curtail the feeding demand, 
and the advanced prices for cattle and hogs 
to the highest of the season, while enabling 
farmers to again feed corn profitably was 
not noticeable in local buying. 


Dr. Rufus Blume, chief food inspector of 
Cincinnati, made the assertion this week 
that Cincinnati was one of the greatest 
Sausage and lard producing cities in the 
country and was noted for the exceptional 
quality of the foods packed here. He said 
that half of the 43,000,000 pounds produced 
in 1924 were shipped to other cities in the 
United States and abroad. He said there 
were about 75 sausage factories in the city, 
with 35 of them under municipal inspec- 
tion. The others were under federal su- 
pervision because of interstate business, 
according to Mr. Blume. 

Total stocks of grain in Cincinnati ele- 
vators for the week ending Friday, Feb. 
27, and week previous are as follows: 


Feb. 27, 1925. Feb. 20, 1925. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
PURCHASES 
TO ARRIVE 


Retreat eee... 264,189 258,661 

cy Ag ne 255,329 263,533 

rs 192,763 204.170 

a aa Sat 2,633 3,233 
NEW YORK. 


J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


There was only a small scattered trade 
in barley for export, and a moderate busi- 
hess in Canadian oats. 


Export business in rye was not very 
brisk and it is doubtful if sales for the 
week amounted to one million bushels in 
all positions. 

During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: P. Y. Young of Bos- 
ton; C. . Palmer of London; W. W. 
Hutchison and F. Sullivan, both of Mon- 
treal; H. B. Johnson and S. H. Jones, both 
of Chicago; L. S. Gregory of Minneapolis, 
and J. J. Page of Toronto. 


There was an improvement in the export 


demand for American wheat during the 
past week and sales amounted to about 


two to three million bushels of American 
hard winters for March, April and May 
shipment and also for July-August and 
August-September shipments. There was 
only a moderate trade in Manitobas and 
American spring wheat. 


BOSTON. 


Frank W. Wise has been* elected treas- 
urer of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. Mr. Wisé was secretary of the 
old Corn Exchange. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 
George Sohlberg, President of the Acme 


Milling Co., and family have gone to 
Quebec on a vacation. 

A flour, cereal and feed mill has been 
completed and put in operation at Fair- 


land by the Fairland Milling Co. 

Mrs. Magdaline Dobry, mother of V. A. 
Dobry of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co., died 
recently at the home of a daughter at 
Kremlin, Okla., and was buried at Yukon. 
She was 90 years old. 


Cecil Munn, sales manager of the South- 
west Wheat Growers Association at Enid, 
was a recent visitor in Oklahoma City. 
He was on business relating to Rotary 
matters principally. Enid is preparing to 
entertain a district Rotary meeting in 
April. 

A letter from Wymore, Nebraska, says: 
‘Good rains visited Gage county this week. 
Wheat fields are beginning to show green, 
ind a fairly good stand of wheat is expect- 
sd nothwithstanding the adverse conditions 
Vhich prevailed over this section of the 
itate last fall.’’ 


Millers reported millfeeds in better de- 
mand near the end of February. Farm 
wetivities were partially responsible. Deal- 
rs bought more heavily than during recent 
veeks preceding because of the belief that 
eed prices are probably as low as they 
‘an be expected to be during the remainder 
f£ the season and that increased prices 
May be expected. Brans were in best de- 
nand. Flour millers reported a slow move- 
nent of flour both in domestic and export 
rade. 


The Oklahoma Farmers Co-operative 
Wain ,Dealers Association held its annual 
geeting in Oklahoma City, Feb. 25. Plans 
vere made for establishing this year five 
Troup marketing agencies and reviving a 
emonstration agency at Mooreland. To 
urther perfect these plans another meet- 
1g is to be held at Enid March 23. Paul 
’eeler of Elk City and James Murphy of 
Mid were elected president and secretary 


‘espectively. The new board of directors 
Onsists of Harry Dunn of Rocky, G. . 
‘ryer of Weatherford, A. B. Nessal of 


upply, James Murphy of Enid, BE. J. Clark 
f Marshall, H. Hendrixon of Okeene and 
¥. H. Henderson of Mooreland. 


ON RUMP GRAIN 


MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD of TRADE 


and Western 


ba 
oy) 


Te 


WHEAT 
CORN 


Co: St. Louis 


WEEKES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


OATS 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 

Heavy snow throughout this district Sat- 
urday night is thought to be a great bene- 
fit to the winter wheat. 

Several commission men from Peoria mo- 
tored to Springfield Monday to be present 
at the opening of the new stocks at that 
point. 
heavies, $1.20@12.35; packers, $11@11.40. 

There was no change in the tone of the 


cattle market. Veal calves were steady, 
with the best reported around $14. Re- 
ceipts were very light. 

Only three cars of oats reported. The 


market was quiet, although the fresh busi- 


ness reported indicated values to be un- 
changed from Friday. No: 4 white selling 
d1 aC. 


Hogs at local yards showed a steady ad- 
vance during the past week, with receipts 
of 2,000 head. Prices were 10@15ce higher, 
with a top of $11.40, the best heavy hogs 
selling at that price. Trading was active 
and a good demand for all kinds. Light 
hogs, $11.15@12.15; medium, $12.15@12.30; 

Louis Mueller, president of Mueller Grain 
Co., was nominated for mayor of the city 
of Peoria at.a hotly contested primary held 
last Tuesday. Mr. Mueller defeated E. N. 
Woodruff, who has served Peoria as mayor 
for eight terms, or 16 years, by a good ma- 
jority. Mr. Mreller’s many friends are 
confident of his election to the high office 
next April. 

Corn receipts at Peoria have been mod- 
erate the past week. With 30 cars Satur- 
day prices were quoted unchanged to ic 
higher. The demand for the most part 
was confined to picked cars, the local in- 
dustries taking a few cars. Demand was 
limited and a few cars were held over. No. 
6 yellow, $1.0914; No. 5 yellow, $413; No. 6 
mixed, $1.10; No. 5 mixed, $1.13: No. 4 
mixed, $1.15144; sample yellow, $1.03. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending Feb. 28, as compared with 
same week last year, as reported by sec- 


retary of Peoria Board of Trade, as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat Vigivs -angeatiecma are . 16,800 20,400 
COPS 6. d.fackes Semone tae 463,450 440,700 
Oats Wie stor -pavencis ronal trea cedeeeeae - -167,400 473,900 

"4 4,800 

51,800 
657,450 991,600 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
IW HeEati ho cies kaso tk eect er: 18,000 32,400 
COrnt oF Siero ace Coble me oaoes seaenLOO ' 700 
OatS Ati cice phailtiagtie What tate 162,000 354,600 
KYB) Sreereps.nsisGihe ce aceite an So 9,600 
Barley Ga ceccsleecete avert acien 8,400 11,200 

426,500 753,500 
ST. LOUIS. 
N. E. Carpenter of the Hall-Baker Grain 


Cog visitor 
here. 

A veritable procession of barges carrying 
export wheat are leaving St. Louis just 
now and a whole fleet of them are expect- 


Kansas City, was a recent 


ed up stream within the next few days 
for use in this particular trade. 
Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. B’ley. 


Today.1,597,979 1,605,333 273,854 17,015 19,469 
Y’st’y 1,581,762 1,621,914 278,618 17,015 16,118 


1924 ..1,231,680 1,292,318 290,063 18,484 2,909 
Principal Feb. 28, Mar, 2, 
Grades— 1924. 

No. 1 Red Wheat 116,159 

No. 2 Red Wheat 394,024 

No@sask. Iards i cirttts pee te, 2 

NiGi wae el ee Seaie: wc ete © a3 

INGAMZ: SC Ornh Mis Pastis Aetna LOB, 

Nos “2 IWHItG Savcie dot dass 

Wo.” 253 Glow “2a. ene Pe 

ING: 2 OBTSis Peievancioe creas eens we tiathce = 

NO, 2s WRIEC aarti mciaitie es 64,645 

NOS DAL) eine cetera. 119,811 

Nis 2etYO Us atten miei ace ss 13,634 

Receipts and Shipments. 
Week Since Same 
Feb. 28, time, 
1925. 1924. 

Flour, bbls. .... 96,250 9F 914,510 

Wheat, bu. .... 497,900 6,365, 4,213,248 

Corn, Bat) .c%. 3 474,600 4,884,600 10,099,600 

Oats, DUS oc eer 662,000 6,842,000 6,272,000 

Cyan DU eae 1,300 9,100 49,300 

Barley, bu. 9,600 211,200 164,800 

Millfeed ....... 19,570 241,780 87,970 

Mixed feeds ... 23,950 122,680 178,290 

Hay, local .. 1,188 17,676 16,560 

Hay, through 1,032 14,476 8,808 
Shipments— 

Flour, bbls. 90,170 1,075,150 1,085,730 

Wheat, bu. 669,490 6,238,900 3,633,240 

Gory ibis ieee on 266,700 2,458,030 6,654,990 

Oats, sDupee. 6.» 425,760 5,720,320 5,610,650 

HYG, DEE ateiation sacoan es 3,680 35,280 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


(311) 23 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
. of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 


Lamar, Colo. 


a 
HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


‘*‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
‘*We Ship What We Sell’’ Asoc 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RAIN 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN and HAY 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


Consignments a Specialty 


Write us for full information on St. Louis Markets 


DULUT 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 
RYE 
FEED WHEAT 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


iit FEED M ATERI A LS wit 


Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
NNUAL 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


Barley, bu. .. 5,250 43,39 
Bran, millfeed. 43,690 4 5 
Mixed feeds 179,010 1,527,235 
Hay, tons 890 11,28 


relieve them 


SIOUX CITY. 


Seed merchants’ disclaimer tags will not 


from 


responsibility 


for 


0 68,280 
50 235,350 
3 1,507,730 
0 11,485 


the 


purity of seeds under the terms of a pure 


_ seed bill passed by the senate. 


The measure provides, in addition to in- 
disclaimer tags, 


validating the 


that 


seed 


purchasers may have 15 days in which to 
test seeds for germination and return their 


purchases to the dealers 


tory. 


The merchants, however, 
responsibility for loss of crop 


day clause 
chaser. 


is 


not 


invoked 


if not 


satisfac- 
are relieved of 
if the 15- 
the pur- 


by 


Seedmen from the chief cities of the 
state have offered strenuous objection to 
the bill, claiming that it would open the 


door for importation of impure seeds from 
other states while placing Iowa dealers at 
a disadvantage in meeting the competition 
of outside dealers. 

Stockholders of the Terminal Grain cor- 
poration voted to reduce the par value of 
the stock from $100 a share to $50 a share 
at a special meeting held last week. 

The organization will be left with a cap- 
ital of $625,000 and a working surplus fully 


paid in. The amendment includes a cash 
distribution of 10 per cent on the new cap- 
ital which will be paid out of the new 
surplus to each stockholder without im- 


pairment of the corporation’s business. 


The amendment, which was unanimous- 
ly carried, will permit all earnings to be 
distributed as earned from year to year 


THE 
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QUAKER OATS CO. 


CRrw 
BARLEY WANTED 


° The Arcady Farms Milling Co. has ar- 
Two Rowed and Heavy White ranged to close its Hast St. Louis plant 
Send samples to the grain and to handle the business through the 


office here. 


James Stewart & Co. of this city have 
secured the contract for the erection of 
a storage plant for the Superior Elevator 
Co. of Buffalo. 


Among visitors on the Chicago floor last 
week were Sam L. Rice of Metamora, O., 
president of the Ohio Association, and 


department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


without the necessity of applying the earn- John C. Husted of Toledo. 
ings to take up the deflation period deficit ; Be a ee 
and organization expense. The deficit ac- ee ener ate ir ag by the Quaker 
count represents losses in the conduct of ats rioters plan to sp it et theit Shales 
the business accrued during the period of Jelee SLOG i oat a four for one basis, ote ae 
reconstruction following the war, and the tra cash dividend of 310 Ror, share and 
organization account represents cost of record earnings of $37.39 per share are of 
selling the stock and overhead expenses particular interest at this time. 
incurred during the period of construction. The balance sheet as of December 31, 
ee last, shows a strong financial position, the 
CHICAGO net working capital having been increased 
> : Ts ‘ 3 , more than $5,400,000 during the year to 
John F. L. Curtis of Clement, Curtis & $9292 438.949 and the ratio of current assets 
Co. is spending the winter at Palm Beach, 


TL to current liabilities being better than 4 2/3- 
a. to 1. Inventories show an increase of more 


Franklin I. Mallory of New York and A. than $5,500,000 to $15.5 357, this being due, 
R. Marquis, with Swift & Co., have been it is explained, by higher grain values and 
elected to membership in the Board of larger stocks of grain on hand than a year 
Trade. ago. 
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Clement Curtis & Co. 
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Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 


Stockholders will vote upon the proposed 
change in the authorized common capital- 
ization from $25,000,000, consisting of 250,- 
000 shares of $100 par, to 600,000 shares of 
no par, at a special meeting which will be 
held March 13 prior to the annual meeting 
on the same date. The preferred stock 
provisions also will be changed to allow 
holders of preferred four votes for each 
share they hold, thus making no change 
in the relative voting powers of the two 
issues. 


Trade Opinion. 


The recent sharp break of nearly 30 
cents a bushel in May wheat raises the 
question: “Is the supposed shortage only a 
theory, or is the price of $2 a bushel and 
probably a higher level justified?”’ 


Taking the export surplus this year, 740 
million bushels, as 100% and assuming the 
world’s requirements. will call for an av- 
erage export of 762 million bushels, or 
108%, of the available surplus, we find 
there is a shortage of 22 million bushels, 
or 3%, which has to be taken from the 
carryover of July 1st, 1924, which amounted 
to 208 million bushels. This 3% shortage 
proportionately divided over the exporting 
countries would mean that the carryover 
on July ist, 1925, would be 13 million bush- 
els smaller in the United States and Can- 


ada, 4.2 million bushels smaller in Argen- 
tina, 1.8 million bushels smaller in India 
and 3.3 million bushels smaller in Aus- 


tralia.—Frazier Jelke & Co. 


There has been no specific item of news 
to account for action of the wheat mar- 
ket; the strength is presumably due to the 
theory that the major portion of the crop 
has already been marketed by producers; 
sentiment is also affected by the foreign 
acceptance of new wheat. We again sug- 
gest that the July delivery is more favor- 
able for investors than the May, because 
of its extreme discount; also because im- 
porters are dependent upon North Ameri- 
ca for about three months after the first 
of July, the southern hemisphere having 
completed its shipments by that time.— 
Thomson & McKinnon. 


During the next four months we expect 
a bullish movement both here and abroad, 
which may carry into the new crop year 
and make July wheat a decidedly good 
purchase at this discount under the May. 
If foreign conditions develop as expected, 
rye will soon be wanted and there is only 
one source for any big amount and that 
is in strong hands.—Logan & Bryan. 

Reports on. the condition of wheat 
Kansas have been received from 135 
tions in Kansas within the last week. The 
average for the state is rated at 81 per 
cent of normal as compared with 76 last 
Dec. 1. Low conditions are reported in 
north central counties, where it had a poor 
start last fall and in a few counties in the 
west and southwest, where it is too dry. 
In central counties the appearance is good, 
but Hessian fly is present and fears for the 
future are indicated by some reports. The 
rating of condition by districts of the state 
is: Northwest, 92; west central, 70; south- 
west, 85; north central, 85; northeast, 90; 
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east central, 85; southeast, 90. Weighted 
average for the state, 81. March is re- 
garded as the most critical month of the 
season.—Clement Curtis & Co. 


Public participation in the wheat mar- 
ket has been quite pronounced and senti- 
ment is positively bullish. We are not at 
all surprised at the action of the market 
and believe the future course of prices will 
be largely determined by the action of ex- 
porters and the foreign demand which has 
appeared in volume. The corn market is 
experiencing a short covering period which 
does not yet appear to have culminated.— 
Bartlett-Frazier & Co. 

Estimates as to the carryover at the end 
of the crop year and amounts of wheat 
available for export between now and then 
have been lost sight of in the general wave 
of buying at the moment present. Rye 
prices did not reflect the advances in wheat 
and corn and outside interest in this grain 
is still lacking. No change in this respect. 
is looked for until definite export business 
appears. We are of the opinion, however, 
that sooner or later the continent will take 
rye in preference to wheat at around the 
present difference between May rye and 
May wheat, namely, 31 cents.—J. J. Bade- 
nock Co. 

Wheat has a lower start in response to 
weakness abroad, but there was active 
support on the declines, which rallied the 
market and a sharp advance occurred. 
After a weak start, corn advanced stead- 
ily on the strength in wheat and persistent 
support from local leaders and outside 
trade, while oats reflected the strength in 
other grains in only a moderate way.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


W. H. Bartz, 28, who had been in charge 
of the cash department of Harper & Son, 
died of appendicitis and was buried Feb. 
13. Up to the present time no arrange- 
ments as to his successor have been made. 

To better serve their customers and 
broaden their working territory, D. L. An- 
derson Co. have changed their name to 
“Lockwood Grain, Incorporated.” J. 
Owens, who for eight years was with Tay- 
lor & Patten Co., has been added to the 
executive force of the new corporation. 

ae eee 


PROBLEMS IN FARMING. 


In the reconstruction of industry and 
peaceful living after the war agricul 
ture has had depressions, reverses and 
losses. New problems have sprung up 
in the minds of those interested both as 
actual farmers and the many self ap- 
pointed “leaders.” Much has been said 
and many wailings have been indulged 
in and many propositions in the nature 
of solutions of the numerous problems 
of the farmer, both real and imaginary, 
have been made. 

There is now an important commis- 
sion consisting of some of the leaders 
of various agricultural organizations ap- 
pointed by the president to work out 
a program doubtless of legislation and 
otherwise for the consideration of these 
“problems.” In many ways this is an 
excellent commission. We have a right 
to expect a thorough, well intentioned, 
exhaustive study of the agricultural sit 
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uation of the day and, of course, this 
will follow up with well based recom- 
mendations. We should all expect good 
to grow out of this effort. It is intended 
for that purpose.. 

The demands upon Washington in re- 
gard to these farm troubles have been 
on the increase. It has become the mecca 
for many who either had a pain or a 
panacea. There are others, and they are 
numerous, who have never had faith in 
such cures for the actual difficulties and 
problems of the farm people. They be- 
lieve that these problems will never be 
solved except by those who are in the 
industry and that nothing in the nature 
of sound solution of such difficulties will 
ever be approached by self designated, 
so-called leaders and problem solvers. 
It is possible that Congress may help 
but it can not cure. It should be ex- 
tremely cautious in yielding itself to 
the promiscuous recommendations and 
clamorings which come to it. 

A finer exhibition of the follies into 
which even the most sincere may fall 
in such efforts was exhibited in the 
effort to have Washington finance the 
suggestion to convert the great bedy 
of wheat growers into dairymen. For- 
tunately, the basis of this effort was 
wiped out by the advance in the price 
of wheat in response to an inexorable 
economic law. 

Whatever may be suggested and what- 
ever Congress may do to these ends, 
whether wise or foolish, it yet remains 
to be an absolute agricultural verity 
that the farmers must solve their own 
problems. This is a good time for those 
who have their money in the business 
and who look to it for reward to open 
the pages of that wise old philosopher 
“Aesop” and read the story of ‘The 
Farmer and the Lark.’—Weekly Mar- 
ket Bulletin, West Virginia Department 
of Agriculture. 


SOY BEANS AS FEED FOR DAIRY 
ANIMALS. 


Soy beans make a valuable addition 
to the feeds suitable for dairy cows, 
finds C. H. Eckles, chief of the dairy 
division at the University of Minne- 
sota. Feeding trials conducted at the 
university farm last year showed ground 
soy beans to be equal to linseed oil meal 
in feeding value. The ration, for cows 
milking up to 45 pounds, daily, con- 
sisted of alfalfa hay, corn silage, ground 
corn, barley, oats and ground soy beans. 
Soy beans carry 33 per cent protein com- 
pared with 380 per cent in linseed oil 
meal. : 
| Soy bean hay proved a close second 
to alfalfa. The ration, when soy bean 
hay was used, consisted of soy bean 

hay, silage, ground corn, barley and oats. 
_ The beans were cut when slightly more 
_Mature than usual for hay purposes. 
While the beans make good silage, 
Eckles thinks it better to make them 
,into hay. When used for silage, the 
| general practice is to mix one load of 
| beans with two of corn. 

Soy bean hay is very palatable and 
' carries a high percentage of mineral 

| matter; one pound having practically 
the same amount as is found in 100 
pounds of corn. Although the hay may 
seem rather .coarse, cows eat it with 
relish and the coarse stems are usually 
cleaned up. In chemical composition, 
it ranks fully equal to alfalfa and car- 
ries digestible protein in quantities al- 
most equal to wheat bran. 
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CATTLE FOR TUBERCULIN 
TEST. 


With 9,000,000 cattle already under 
supervision for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, veterinary officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the various states are making efforts to 
meet the continued demands for addi- 
tional testing. A summary of the status 
of the work up to December 1 shows a 
waiting list of 226,534 herds containing 
more than 2,500,000 cattle. This list 
represents applications for testing in 34 
states, the others having been able to 
handle the testing as fast as requested. 

The states which had “clear slates” 
in this respect at the time the sum- 
mary was prepared were: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
Wyoming, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

During November official veterinarians 
tested more than 50,000 herds, or lots 
containing more than 600,000 cattle. Of 
this number, about 18,000 cattle reacted 
as tuberculous and were removed from 
the herds, thereby leading to the estab- 
lishment of accredited herds and areas. 


MINERAL MIXTURES VALUE TO 
SWINE. 


Mineral mixtures as a supplement to 
the swine ration have proved of distinct 
value in making gains and every min- 
eral mixture should include salt. If only 
one mineral should be fed, according to 
results of the Iowa station, common 
salt should be that mineral, but all of 
the results show that common salt alone 
is not enough. ° 


A mineral mixture consisting of two 
parts flake salt and 80 parts of ordinary 
sand made the best showing of any min- 
eral mixture fed. All of the pigs fed 
in this test were given a basic ration 
consisting of shelled corn (mixed in 
color but mostly yellow), self fed; plus 
a 43 per cent protein, soy bean’ oil meal, 
self-fed; plus flake salt, self-fed. The 
sand-fed group was fed the same-ration 
except that the salt was displaced with a 
mixture of two parts flake salt and eight 
parts of ordinary sand. Mr. Evvard 
recommends that no hasty deductions 
be made from the sand-feeding results, 
because of the limited data available. 
Further experiments with sand in the 
mineral mixture will be made imme- 
diately with both hogs and cattle. “It 
is well to emphasize that even though 
we may eventually prove that sand or 
material of like nature is of benefit in 
pig nutrition,’ Mr. Evvard says, “the 
proven value of calcium carbonate, bone 
products, potassium iodide salt and other 
time-tried substances should be not dis- 
regarded.” 
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USE OF CORN COBS. 


Corn cobs, one of the great waste 
products in American agriculture, are 
now coming to have an appreciable 
value as a by-product in corn produc- 
tion. 

Adhesive gum or glue, a cheap ad- 
hesive in the fiber board and paper box 
industry, in labeling and in bill post- 
ing, is easily obtainable by adding water 
to the cobs and subjecting them to heat 
and pressure. It is estimated that the 
yield of such glue is about 30 per cent 
of the weight of the dry corn cob. 

It is now possible to very cheaply ex- 
tract two different sugars from the cobs; 
namely, crystalline glucose and crystal- 
line xylose. They are both used as ap- 
petizing, nutritious components in com- 
mercial stock feed mixtures. Xylose, in 
turn, can be readily fermented into lac- 
tic and acetic acids if it is not de- 
sirable to use the sugar as a feed. 

According to results of an investiga- 
tion just finished by agricultural bac- 
teriologists of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, the greatest commercial 
possibilities in the fermentation of corn 
cobs rest in the production of acetone. 
It was found that 100 pounds of corn 
cobs yielded 2.7 pounds of acetone, 6.8 
pounds of alcohol and 3.4 pounds of 
acetic acid. Acetone is a high-priced 
and important solvent used in the manu- 
facture of celluloid, artificial ivory and 
other products of a celluloid nature. 


There are produced in the U. S. some 
20,000,000 tons of corn cobs annually. 
Most of this material is either a total 
waste or at best is used for fuel. The 
possibilities of developing a commercial 
value for corn cobs have not yet reached 
large factory scale production, but it is 
believed ‘that within a short time the 
discoveries of their uses will make corn 
cobs a valuable source of raw material 
for manufacturing. 


GRAIN FEEDING VALUES. 
Brooxines, S. D.—Under a slogan of 
“lower the cost of production,” the ex- 
perimental staff at South Dakota State 
college announces a program of research 
that aims to further the farm demand 
for economic production. 


One of the experiments will seek to 
determine the efficiency of various ra- 
tions available for the winter feeding 
of fall pigs under South Dakota condi- 
tions. Special attention will be paid 
to the use of alfalfa in the ration to 
lower the cost of producing pork. Six 
lots of pigs will be used in the experi- 
ment, all to be fed corn, but each lot 
to receive a different protein supple- 
ment. 

Another test will aim to find out the 
value of soft corn for feeding cattle. 
Little or no accurate information on this 
subject is available, and with the corn 
crop being caught in a soft condition at 
frequent intervals, the problem is an im- 
portant one. The corn will be picked 
from an average field, and the mature 
ears fed to one lot of steers, while the 
immature ears are fed to another lot for 
a sixty-day period. Accurate data will 
be kept on the feed consumed and the 
weights of the animals. 


REQUEST HIGHER CORN 
TARIFF. 


Senator Brookhart, radical member 
of the Senate from Iowa, has asked the 
Tariff Commission to make an investi- 
gation of the corn situation with the 
view of increasing the import duty. 
The request -has been made at the in- 
stigation of H. C. Corey, secretary of 
the Corn Growers’ Assn., who pointed 
out that at the very time corn is at a 
high figure in this country large quan- 
tities began moving northward from 
Argentina. 
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ARKANSAS. Woodhull, Ill—At the annual meeting of 
Murfreesboro, Ark.—C. E. Wilson re- the Woodhull Grain Elevator Co., man- 
cently opened up a feed store and will 28ed by I. R, Titus, it was reported that 
build a warehouse 25 feet by 50 feet. the elevator handled 356,000 bushels of 
Stuttgart Arice= The Greig Prairi grain during the year. Henry Brown is 
’ ye ae ee airieé president. 
Comn. Co. has been purchased by Troy pre : 33 aor a 5. aft ae 
Watkins, of Stuttgart, and A. F. Christe- Molines: til.) Willis Corp: has filed 
son, of Pine Bluff, which they will operate trade mark Mo. 195,286 for elevator cups, 
under the firm name of Watkins & Christe- Which consists of a heart, bearing the 
son Cash Feed store. words ‘Superior Elevator Cups’’ a picture 
Little Rock, Ark.—The following officers of @7.G]evetor cup and the letters “DB” 
’ - : : ie iee aL, e So 
were elected at a meeting of the Little ay JOR Nn 8 3 a 
Rock Grain Exchange: Guy Cameron, Bloomington, Ill—A very substantial 
pres.; Lane Satterwhite, vice pres.; August Profit was reported at the annual meeting 
Probst. re-elected: sec’y and treas.; M. W. Of the Harris Grain Co., which was placed 
Martin, traffic megr.; J. F. Mueller, re- in the surplus fund. F. D. Gillespy is 
M:z ; é Fg een ke th , SP eae cr eee eee sh SAY 
elected chief inspector and weigher. manager; C. O. Gillespy, pres.; J. W. Bate- 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Fernando, Cal.—The San’ Fernando 
Grain & Supply Co. has reorganized its 
policy and personnel. Ralph J. Musser is 
manager. 

Petaluma, Cal.—C. H. Aroyan, of Boston, 
and M. Asdorian, of Fresno, have bought 
the Kenney milk products and feed busi- 
ness and will take immediate possession. 


Turlock, Cal.—W. C. Woxberg, of Hilmar, 


has purchased the entire stock of mer- 
chandise of the Turlock Produce Market 
and will maintain a feed and seed store 
here. 

Riverside, Cal.—A. M. Lewis has pur- 
chased the Riverside Milling & Fuel Co. 
property, which he will remodel into a 


modern warehouse, continuing the feed and 
grain business. 
_tLos Angeles, Cal.—The Sunset Mlg. & 
Grain Co. is now occupying the new 110,- 
000 bu. plant, managed by O. Blasing- 
ham. Equipment for the manufacture of 
mixed feeds and conditioning of grain has 
been installed, 
CANADA. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Globe Grain Co., 
Ltd., closed its offices Jan. 31st. 

Owen Sound, Ont.—The Great Lakes 
Elvtr. Co. Ltd., has been incorporated to 
build grain terminals. 

Regina, Sask.—The Saskatchewan_ Pool 
Elvtrs., Ltd., has ineorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Ft. William, Ont.——The 
minal Elevator Co., Ltd., 
office and will maintain 
Arthur only. 

London, Ont.—Hunt Bros. Ltd., will re- 
place their mill which burned in Decem- 
ber with a new 1,200 bbl. building and will 
re-engage in business, when completed. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Colo.—One hundred and thirty- 
eight cars of grain were received here last 
week. 

Denver, Colo.—Clyde Williams, mgr. of 
the Crescent Flour Mills, recently returned 
from a trip in eastern Colorado. 


Eastern Ter- 
has closed this 
the one at Pt. 


IDAHO. 
Hazelton, Ida.—F. A. Robinson, formerly 


with the Gooding Mill & Elevator Co. at 
Gooding, now manages the Deaver Mlg. 
Co.’s_ elevator. 

ILLINOIS. 


Wk.—The Heidloff & Rose 
install a new sheller this 


New Canton, 
warehouse will 
summer. 


Bondville, I!!—Henry Giblin has sold 
his interest in the M. A. Kirk ~& Co. 
elevator. 

Decatur, Ill—L. W. Snerly succeeds 


Robert I. Hunt as president of the Deca- 
tur Terminal Elevator Co. 
Stewart, IIl—The Shearer 
business have been sold. 
Tampico, will be the new manager. 
Cullom, tll—Bernard Sullivan has_ in- 
creased his storage capacity by 20,000 bus., 
giving his warehouse 50,000 bus. capacity. 
Elizabeth, Ii1.—The Elizabeth Roller 
Mills, in charge of George Hartman, is now 


élevators and 
Roy Nelson, of 


ready to grind wheat as well as coarser 
feeds. 
Towanda, Iil—Oren Clark has resigned 


his position as manager of the Towanda 
Grain Co. elevator, to take effect about 
March Ist. 

Stratford, IIlL—A 7,000-bu. elevator and 
feed grinding plant equipped with a Mun- 


son Attrition 
by Edward 

Graymont,  IJll.—The 
Ass'n will complete 
electric power 
a concrete feed 

Assumption, 
ly manager of 


Mill, has just 
Dusing. 


been,completed 


Graymont Co-op. 
the installation of 
this spring, and will build 
warehouse. 
Il—Alex Branyan, former- 
the Farmers’ elevator has 


sold his interest to a man from Decatur, 
and will engage in some other business 
shortly. 


J. M, Ullman, J. P. A. 


H. J. MAYER @ CO. 


Accountants and Auditors 
Certified Reports 
Auditse—Investigations—Systeme 
Tax Returns and Revisions 


Herbert J. Mayer 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicag: fo 
Tel. Dearborn 4577 ty 
Specializing in Grain & Mill Accounting 


man, sec’y. 

Colfax, IIl—The recent sale of the Col- 
fax Grain Co.’s elevator to E. S. Lyons 
for $5,050, was disapproved by the court 
because the price was less than one-half 
of the appraised value. The trustee, James 
Fielding will hold another sale soon. 

Oneida, IIl—At a meeting of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Co., Ine., the following direc- 
tors were elected: James McBride and 
Zina Crane. M. C. Brown will begin his 
third year as manager. A large mill, cost- 
ing between $8,000 and $9,000 is nearing 
completion. 


Ottawa, Ill.—The Wallace Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. reported a profit of $15,125.92 for 


1924, at the annual meeting and 8 per cent 
dividends were declared. Officers elected: 
Matt Gahan, pres.; Oscar Haeberlie, treas.; 


R. A. Green, sec’y. Henry Bonges as 
manager and the old board of directors, 
were re-elected. 

INDIANA. 


Corunna, Ind.—J. H. Knauer has leased 
his elevator to Frank E. Bard. 

Evansville, Ind.—Polk-Genung-Polk Co., 
has started work on the concrete 354,000- 
bu. addition to the Igleheart Bros. Mlg. 
Co.’s grain elevator. 

Advance, Ind.—Ralph Cunningham, age 
35,.a grain dealer, died as a result of an 
attack by robbers, presumably, as money 
and receipts were missing in his office, and 
an iron bar was found near by. 

Burket, Ind.—On March 20, at 10 o'clock, 
the elevator, equipment, office furniture, all 
stocks, ete. of the Burket Equity Union 
and Burket elevator will be offered for sale 
by the receiver, William Shaffer. 

Etna Green, Ind.—The Etna Lbr. & 
Elevator Co., which succeeds the partner- 
ship of John W. Stackhouse, Wm. T. Hess, 
EEL Mélick, We Va JG. DYMiSand | R: 
M. Anglin in the Etna Lbr. & Mlg. Co., 
took possession Feb. 16. Officers are: John 
W. Stackhouse, president; Wm. T. Hess, 
vice-president; Victor V. Anglin, secretary- 
treasurer. 


i IOWA. 
Story City, la——The Farmers’ Elevator 


Co. will build a new house in the near 
future. 
Allendorf, la.—It has been decided to 


establish a co-operative farmers’ elevator. 
Meno Feldkamp, president; R. Hoekstra, 
secretary. 


Onawa, la.—This spring L. C. Roush and 


F. A. Huggenberger will rebuild the Roush 
mill, recently destroyed by fire, at a cost 


of $60,000. 

Fostoria, la.—The Fostoria Elevator Co. 
has reincorporated for a period of twenty 
years more. Capital stock, $10,000. Presi- 
dent, J. H. Graham. 

Clarksville, ta.—Small damage was done 
to the Farmers Elevator Co.’s elevator 
when a motor burned out and set fire to 
surrounding timbers. 

Cedar Falls, la.—Directors of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Co. were re-elected at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting and a $200,000 busi- 
ness during the year was reported. 

Brooklyn, la.—At the annual meeting of 
the Maleolm Farmers’ Elevator Co., Har- 
ley Bocknau was re-elected as manager. 
From six to twelve per cent dividends have 
been paid every year. 


Larrabee, la.—The stockholders of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. held their annual 
meeting and re-elected their officers and 
directors. Officers: W. R. Montgomery, 
president; Fred Gilbert, vice-president; 
Geo. Nitz, secretary; Geo. Loekwood, 
treasurer. 

Traer, la.—A reorganization of the com- 
pany has been attempted by the directors 
of the Farmers’ Co-operative Co. The 
capital stock of the new company will be 
$20,000, divided into shares of $100 par 
value each, subscriptions not to be bind- 
ing until the $20,000 has been subscribed. 


The buildings and equipment, so the plan 
from, sbi 


goes, are to be purchased Ji. 
Ferguson, receiver at a price of $12,644.50. 
The board of directors was also granted 
authority to purchase the stock on hand 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers and Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat'l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


of the Farmers’ Co-operative Co. at its 
appraised value. 
Duncombe, la.—T. E. Ibberson Co. was 


awarded the contract to build the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Elevator Co.’s new 40,000-bu. 
cribbed elevator which will be equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, including a 
self compensating Richardson Automatic 
Grain Scale, capacity 3,000-bu. per hour. 


KANSAS. 
Harper, Kans.—Fire practically destroyed 
the August Mentze Feed Store. 
Bonner Springs, Kans.—Fire damaged 
the Enterpe Mill, two miles south of here. 


Pratt, Kans.—The office of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. was destroyed by fire, 
Feb. 25th. 

Hazleton, Kan.—A Kewanee All Steel 


Truck Lift has been installed by the Star 
Elevator Co. 


Galva, Kans.—The Farmers Co-op. Grain 


& Supply Co. will install a trucn dump 
about Mar. 

Garden City, Kans.—Fire slightly dam- 
aged the warehouse of the Garden City 


Co-operative Equity 
Sublette, 


Exchange. 

) Kans.—The Sublette Grain Co. 
has installed a Kewanee All-Steel Truck 
Lift, Standard Model, Single Outfit. 


De Soto, Kans.—The De Soto Elevator, 
operated by Messrs. Dicken and Morse, has 
neared completion and is in running order. 


Paxico, Kans.—The J. H. Dougan & Son 
elevator which burned recently will be re- 
placed with another built of re-enforced 
concrete. 


Junction City, March 
Andrew Beeler entered the firm of R. ‘ 
Christensen, coal, grain and feed, in which 
he had purchased an interest. 

Penalosa, Kans.—The Dickhut Grain Co. 
operating at Cullison, Preston and Wells- 
ford, has purchased the Magruder elevator. 
Ross Knappenburger will remain as man- 
ager. 


Kans.—On ist; 
H 


KENTUCKY. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—A train load of flour 
and mill products left the Acme Mills here 
for Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala. 


Hickman, Ky.—The Hickman Milling & 
Feed Co., composed of Roy Clark and J. 
N. Rogers, has almost completed another 
large mill, replacing thé one destroyed in 
November. 


MARYLAND. 

Ellicott City, Md.—The Patapsco Mills of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
commenced liquidating. The bondholders 
received the milling plant, which included 
a 100,000-bu. elevator here and another at 
Woodbine, Md. 


; MICHIGAN. 
East LeRoy, Mich.—The elevator of W. 
H. Nelson was recently destroyed by fire. 


Owosso, Mich.—A new firm to rebuild the 
Isbell Bean Elevator is being organized by 


a. C. Sly. One-third of the capital stock 
of $35,000 has been pledged. 
MINNESOTA. 


Faribault, Minn.—E. B. Murphy, manager 
of the Farmers Co-op. Elevator Co., has 
resigned. 

Barnum, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. 
will probably increase their grain storage 
space this year, 

Waseca, Minn.—The Claro Mlg. Co. has 


installed two new Fairbanks-imorse Oil 
Engines, one 4 h. p. and the other 6 h. p. 
Madelia, Minn.—A flour mill was pur- 


chased here by E. W. Erickson, represent- 


ing B. B. Sheffield and associates, Minne- 
apolis. 

_ Lester Prairie, Minn.—Fire, originating 
in an elevator head, destroyed the mill 
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of (Cy Bs EW: 
strom on Feb. 
Worthington, 
St. John Co. 
Org and this point have been 
by the St. John Seed Co. 


E. and R. L. New- 


Minn.—The Humiston & 
elevators and business at 
purchased 


MISSOURI. 
Springfield, Mo.—The _ Holland-O’ Neill 
Milling Co. will erect a $100,000 flour mill. 
Ash Grove, Mo.—G. W. Wilson recently 
traded the old Ash Grove Flour Mill for 
some real estate in Springfield. 


Salem, Mo.—G. C. Gwin, of Nevada, Mo., 
has traded his farm near there to Sum- 
mers Bros. for the Banner Roller Mills, 
to become effective March 1st. 


Norborne, Mo.—The defunct Farmers’ 
Elevator Co.’s properties, now in the hands 
of the federal bankruptey court, will be 
disposed of in the near future. 


Concordia, Mo.—Geo. A. Klingenberg has 
bought his father’s half interest in the 
elevators and yards here and at Aullville 
and will operate- same under his personal 


name, taking the place of the former J. 
S. Klingenberg & Son. 
MONTANA. 

Hardin, Mont.—The Hardin Grain & 
Fuel Co. will paint its elevator and coal 
sheds. 

Standford, Mont.—The Stanford Milling 


Co., will erect a 30,000-bu. capacity elevator 
as soon as weather permits. 

Livingston, Mont.—W. J. Kaull, for sev- 
eral years in charge of the Park County 
Milling Co.’s mill and elevator, is moving 
with his family to a ranch near here. 

Absarokee, Mont.—The elevator former- 
ly operated by the United States Elevator 
Co. has been leased by G. W. Potts who 
will add an up-to-date feed grinding dept. 


NEBRASKA. 


Crete, Neb.—The Crete Mills has erected 
a 25,000-bu. capacity addition. 


Wauneta, Neb.—The new flour mill is 
installing a 25 h. p. Fairbanks-.imorse oil 
engine. 

Bertrand, Neb.—S. Genho, of Holdrege, 


has purchased the East Elevator of the 
Johnson Grain Co. 


Ord, Neb.—Ed Freeman has purchased 
the stock and fixtures of the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. 

Superior, Neb.—The concrete elevator 
and feed mill of the Superior Terminal 


Elevator 
Bishop Co. 


Co. has been leased by Scouler 
with Frank Saums in charge. 


NEW YORK. 

Oswego, N. Y.—The State Blevator in 
this port will be ready for the opening of. 
navigation on April Ist. E 

Oakwood, N. Y.—A modern truck dump 
scale is contemplated by the Shoemaker 
Co. to be installed this spring. 

Lyons, N. Y.—Henry Killeck, a miller for 
over forty years, died of pneumonia. The 
business will probably be carried on by 
his four sons who were associated with 
him. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Harry Mason Knox, @ 
feed salesman, of New York, has been 
appointed to the list of official Holstein- 
Friesian judges. Mr. Knox bred the fam- 
ous ‘“‘Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid’ who 


produced in four successive lactative per= 

iods, 129,600 lbs. of milk, the world’s 
record, 

NORTH DAKOTA. ¢ 

Forbes, N. D.—Fire destroyed all the” 


combustible material in the Forbes Equity 
Exchange concrete elevator Feb. 138th. The 
machinery loss alone is approximately 
$4,000. ’ ‘ 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 
HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


March 4, 1925. 


L. W. ForBELL & Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 


Consignments Solicited 
40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
in Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - - - 


PA. 


BSIABLISNED 28 YEARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Racetsers and Shipper. 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Car Loads Only 


McClusky, N. D.—Otto L. Schulz and 
Paul Raugust have taken over the Gackle 
elevators, and the new firm will be known 
as the Schulz Grain Co. 


OHIO. 

College Corner, O.—The College Corner 
Milling Co. was damaged by fire last week, 
causing a loss of $25,000. 

Youngstown, O.—The Albert H. Buehrle 
Co. will replace the plant which was gutted 
by fire with a $175,000 loss. 

Kingmam, (R. D. Wilmington), O.—Fire 
caused from a chokeup in an attrition mill, 
caused a small loss to the H. W. Smith & 
Co. elevator. 

Bradford, O.—S. L. W. Loxley has traded 
his farm for the elevator and coal busi- 
ness of W. D. Wilson, the change to take 
place March 1. 

Polk, O.—The Polk Hlevator Co. has 
been purchased by Joseph Bryan, formerly 
manager of the company, and previously 
connected with the Ashland City Mills. 

Bowling Green, O.—At a_meeting of the 
stockholders of the Hub Grain Co., Mar- 
shall Dimick, Ray LaGalley and George 
Hagemeier were re-elected directors, and 
George Oats was elected a director fol- 
lowing C. B. Newtons resignation. 

Kenton, O.—At the annual meeting of the 
Hardin County Corn & Grain Improvement 
Ass'n, Bert Frederick, of Goshen-twp., was 
elected president; William Haggard, vice- 
president; D. C. Holtsberry, Kenton, secre- 
tary; E. J. Sherman, treasurer, and Jesse 
Strahm, deputy grange master for Hardin 
county, assistant secretary. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Acme _ Mill- 
ing Co. will add six concrete tanks of 200,- 
000 bus. capacity to its plant. ’ 

Tulsa, Okla.—The Johnson & Son_ Seed 
Co., owned by ai. H. Johnson and Harry 
E. Johnson, has opened up a seed store. 


Guthrie, Okla.—The El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has closed a deal with F. S. Car- 
roll, of Cashion, whereby he will haul about 
6,000 bushels of grain from their elevator 
at Lockridge to Cashion, to be loaded into 
ears and shipped. 


Buffalo, Okla.—At a meeting of the Buf- 
falo Farmers’ Elevator board, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John Saunders, 
president; Ross Price, vice-president; Earl 


Anderson, secretary. M. V. Braley was 
employed as manager. 
OREGON. 
Imbler, Ore.—The Imbler Elevator Co. 


has been incorporated for $16,000 by James 
McKinnie, H. Huron and Otis C. 
Buchanan. 


| PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oil City, Pa.—The mill of the Kiverside 
Mills was slightly damaged by fire. 


Conneaut, Pa.—Clifford Dickey has pur- 


chased half interest in the Geo. Wright 
| mill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Eureka, S. D.—Jacob and Christian 
| Fichtner have purchased the elevator of 
Ed Bohle. 

Hazelton Siding (Meckling p. 0.), S. D.— 
The Steele Investment Co.’s elevator was 


destroyed by fire caused by backfire from 
a distillate burning engine. The contents 
were 30,000 bus. of corn, 4,000 bus. of 
oats, 40 tons of stacked rye, stacked alfalfa, 
a feed mill and warehouse, causing a loss 
of $60,000, partly covered by insurance. 
Plankington, S. D.—Proceedings have 
been started by A. Muller, receiver of the 


Jesse C. Stewart Co. 
GRAIN and FEED 


Own and Operate the 
IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Farmers Union Milling Co., to close up 
the affairs of the old corporation. $40,000 
is alleged to be the debt of the company 
and it is the plan of the directors to call 
upon the stockholders to make good the 
ee coe after the milling property is 
so . 


Pittgbureh, 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Neil & Shofner 
Grain Co. has closed their offices. 


Celina, Tenn.—The Celina Mlg. Co., 
corporated for $4,000, has surrendered 
charter. 

Clarksville, Tenn.—At the meeting of the 
stockholders and directors of the Dixie 
Mills Co., an 8 per cent dividend was de- 
clared and it was decided to increase the 
capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. A 
30,000-bu. capacity concrete elevator will 
be erected next spring. 


in- 
its 


TEXAS. 


Luddock, Tex.—J. B. 
erect buildings for an ice, 
business. 

Brownsville, 


Roundtree will 
coal and grain 


Tex.—The Tex-Mex Trad- 
ing Co., dealers ‘and manufacturers of 
feed and Tex-Mex corn meal is erecting 
a feed and meal mill which soon will be 
in operation. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—A committee of the 
Pt. Arthur Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping will investigate the, feasibility 
of plans for the issuance of bonds to con- 


struct grain elevators, high density cot- 
ton compresses, cotton warehouse, cold 
storage plans and wharves, etec., on the 


Port Arthur-Beaumont ship channel. 


WASHINGTON, 


Seattle, Wash.—J. MHeffernon succeeds 
John Mikkelson as‘manager of the Mikkel- 
son Grain Co. 


Seattle, Wash.—Kerr-Gifford & Co., Inec., 
grain and flour exporters and millers, has 
re-established an office here, with Philip 
Benedict in charge. 

Ritzille, Wash.—The A. J. Finck interest 
in the Myers Shepley Co. has been pur- 
chased by W. H. Kreager who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Finck as secretary-treasurer. 


WISCONSIN. 
Fennimore, Wis.—L. C. Berry is manager 
of a new feed store opened here. 
Menomonee Falls, Wis.—The_ business, 
real estate and good will of the Menomonee 
Falls Grain & Supply Co. has been pur- 
chased by Fleetwood W. Schunk. 


Houston, Wis.—The Houston Farmers & 
Merchants Elevator Co. has taken out 
articles of incorporation with capital stock 
of $25,000, and opened for business Feb. 
20th. Officers elected were: D. A. Tiffany, 
Money Creek, president; B. BE. Lilly, Hous- 
ton village, vice-president; A. G. Dyer, 
Houston village; Adolph Abderson, Hous- 
ton town, treasurer; A. D. Nelson, Money 
Creek, director. 


YIELD PER ACRE AND PROFITS. 


Higher wheat yields mean greater re- 
turns for the time used in growing the 
wheat. This is well illustrated by the 
experience of 60 farmers whose cost of 
wheat production was secured by the 
Department of Agriculture. Eight farms 
had a yield of wheat of less than 15 
bus. to the acre and got 10 bus. of wheat 


for every 10 hours’ work on the wheat. 
Thirty-two farms had yields of more 
than 15 bus., but less than 20 bus. to 
the acre and got 15 bus. of wheat for 
every 10 hours’ work. The better yields 


were much more profitable, not only 
from the standpoint of returns but 
also from the labor involved. 

—_ 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. I to Feb. 28 


. 1, Feb.28, Mar.1, 
1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
58,921 48,579 


Chicago 


Sioux City 78 4,064 4,452 
Milwaukee 475 14,304 15,170 
Minneapolis 596 43,224 22,196 
Duluth ees 123 20,608 3,235 
St. Louis 789 20,278 21,245 
Moledo. Werte ala lye 5,579 2,785 
Wichita so... cu. ‘ ate 234 Sy, 
Wetrores cheesy oe 112 1,539 2,270 
Kansas City... 46 255 5,259 9,446 
PEOta rar 162 423 7,389 9,031 
Omaha ter aces: 216 282 10,446 12,810 
Indianapolis ... 96 184 7,404 7,845 
Dt. Joseph “a1. 16 36 1,253 1,184 

Total ..2,602 5,360 200,502 160,248 
Shipments .....3,310 3,840 102,987 113.685 

a fe reer tac 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
(final 000 omitted): 


Feb.28, Mar.1, Feb.28, Mar.1, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Gnicaeo. 4... wa. 1,693 4,043 38,648 45,960 
OUR City weeneee USS 237 2,566 4,630 
Milwaukee 307 1,260 3,296 8,748 
Minneapolis 1,045 955 8,926 10,862 
DMuluthic enuresis. 831° 49 4,270 
Sta Moule 420 1,244 9,352 16,432 
Toledo en. 29 169 1,633 2,008 
Wichita Meenas Olin 1,599 SER 
Detroit) taccenad 9 83 187 1,367 
Kansas City 503 645 14 886 11,101 
Peoria sam So. 479 454 8,486 7,913 
Omabay aa cu. 312 897 6,309 13,679 
Indianapolis 272 618 8,365 7,917 
St-.-Joseph ...)5. 246 256 4,083 3,680 
Total ........5,448 11,692 105,385 138.557 
Shipments .....2,844 6,270 44,926 72,472 
>—_>— wa 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 


Feb. 28, are as follows: 
Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 
session, Feb. 26: 
February. March. April. 
Wheat—, Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
ES wheate-gl.90 9). 2.7 $19b See SSH se oe 
S. wheat s.-0l 84 <i. 1,86) coche 86 
Wie wheat.. 1:83 "L87 1:85 Sls sn 
H. winter... 1.84 A Semel 86 
N. spring 1.85 1.86 1.87. 
W. red... LSky Gir ea 1.84 
BE Dbl ZO) een ess 2.15 
Oats— 
White ..... 40.50 2 41.60 25: 0043250 
COTO Sen 6 40.00) e000 ve aUcoO Seer 
Gorn k 2 a0: 48.50 50.00 49.00 51.00 49.50 52.00 
Millrun ....35.00 37.50 36.00 37.50 36.00 39.00 
Bags—Spot, 10c bid; July, 11%ec bid, 12%e 


ask; domestic, 12ec bid, 125c ask. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$44 ton; middlings, $56; scratch feed, $72; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $62; rolled 
oats, $54. 

San Francisco—The grain price record 
book of the Grain Exchange carries the 
following as latest quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $2.20@2.25; shipping, nomi- 
nal. 

Wheat—Feed, $3.25@3.40; milling, $3.65@ 
Suid: 

Oats—Red feed, $2.25@2.35. 

Mill feeds—Shorts, $43@45; middlings, $52 
@54; millrun, $43@45; bran, $36@44. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
past 24 hours: 


Corn—California white Egyptian, $3.10; 
Eastern, No. 2, kafir, $2.35; Eastern, No. 


2, milo, $2.50; No. 3 Eastern yellow, $2.52%. 
Spot Calcutta grain bags, 11%¢c bid, 12c 
asked. 
San Quentin grain bags, 11%¢c. 
INLAND EMPIRE WHEAT. 
Pullman, Wash., Feb. 25.—Red, $1.63: 
white, $1.64. 
Davenport, Wash., Feb. 25.—Hard white, 
$1.85; Bluestem, $1.75; Club, $1.50; Marquis 
and Fortyfold, $1.53. 


Odessa, Wash., Feb. 25. — Bart and 
Bluestem, $1.95; Turkey Red, $1.72; Mar— 
quis and Fortyfold, $1.60; Club, $1.67; 
Jones Fife, $1.59. 

Colfax, Wash., Feb. 25.—White, $1.62: 
red, $1.60; barley and oats, $40. 

Dayton, Wash., Feb. 25.—Club, $1.65; 
red, $1.62. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Feb. 25.—Red, $1.57; 
white, No. 1, $1.65. 

Walla Walla, Feb. 25.—Bluestem, $1.91; 


Club, $1.69; Turkey Red, $1.67. 
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MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” | 


For 


NOTICE! 


your convenience we are plac- | 


ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for us in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 


for full credit within 90 days. 
name and trade-mark for 
ture is “‘TETRI-CIDE.” 


Our 
this mix- 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
Warehouses, we recommend 


“S. O. S. Liquid Gas” 


$3.25 per gal. in drums, delivered. 
Frt. Allowed 
63.25 gallon 
50 gallon 
75 gallon 
containers. 


50-gallon 
30-gallon 
10-gallon 
No extra 


drums @ 
drums @ 
cans @ §$: 
charge for 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Wanted. 


Gen. Offices: 


State Distributors 


FE Be Si pS RR 


cena on te ean ll in nial 
Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 10-14—Field Men’s Association. 
Mill and Elevator Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 21-22—Kansas 
Ass’n, Wichita, Kans. 

Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 12-13.—Illinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 


June 9-11——Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 


Grain ‘Dealers’ 


Grain Dealers’ 


June 22 and 238.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Providenee does dealing. When “Seedy” 


"Cc. A. KING & CO. 


a Sunday, they deal .n cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO Samegles, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVER and eur Mar- 


Seeds —Your cen ket Letter Upon 


Request — We 
Track or Tolede Deal in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 

Timothy tures 


Send Samples 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco Board of Trade 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


New Crop Timothy and 
Alfalfa Seed Wanted 


C.H. APPEL COMMISSION CO 
409 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 
FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Quote timothy at from $5.60 for aver- 
age lots to $6 for clean bright seed; low- 
grade and dark at $2 to $4.50; cloyer, 
fairly clean seed at $25 to $26; high 
grade clean seed at $27 to $28; slightly 
weedy at $21 to $24; heavily weedy, $10 
to $17; screenings and tailings less; 
alsike at $15 to $20; alfalfa at $16 to 
$20; redtop at $10 to $11.50 for clean 
seed; chaffy at $4 to $8.50; German mil- 
let at $3.75; hog millet nominal at $2.25 
and early fortune at $2.40, bulk basis. 


Stock peas—quote whippoorwill at $4 
to $4.15 and new era at $3.50 per. bu. 
Car yellow soy beans sold at $1.75 less 
dockage. 


Fancy 
White Blossom 
Sweet Clover Seed 
$12.25 per 100 lbs. 


Write or Wire 


PRAIRIE STATES. HAY & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
North Platte, Neb. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


Correspondence solicited. 
D SEED COMPANY 


seeds. 
WM. A. WA 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
6f prices for seed on the Toledo market 
tor cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 


Feb. 28: 
Range for wk. Close. Close. 
Clover— High. Low. Feb.28, Feb.21. 
Cash: scarce $18.55 $18.00 $18.45 $18.10 
eDs Saisie 18.55 18.00 18.45 18.10 
March 18.35 17.90 18.15 18.00 
OE ssi. ae 14.00 13.75 13.75B 14.00 
Alsike— S 
Gashujatie 12.85 12.60 12.60 12.85 
Webi “235 cak 12.85 12.60 12.60 12.85 
March ,..% 12.95 12.60 12.60 12.95 
Timothy— 
Cash — sins: 2.95 2.75 2.80 3.00 
March 3.00 2.75 2.80 3.05 
May T 2 eee 2.90 2.85 2.90 Sap 
Sept. 3.25 3.25 3.25 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Feb. 28, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This wk... ).o22 )) 8300 D860) 490env 2c eed. 
This sea..12,312 5,513 16,865 12,704 2,592 4,989 
Last sea..22,956 9,166 9,466 22,652 4,124 7,225 

Toledo seed stocks Feb. 28 — Clover, 
8,759; alsike, 7,286; timothy, 17,624. 

No exports or imports reported this 
week. 

PRIME INSPECTED. 


Clover Alsike. Timothy. 
This week ,..... 205.7) 0 Minceece pr eiteeeee 
This season .... 5,855 3,450 10,073 
Last season ... (12/500 Rs 400 6,636 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Feb. 28, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts,Rets. Shpts. 
Week 548 636 344 211 387 656 
Prev. wk. 503 778 391 442 338 579 
1924 Ant ies 366 1,07) ~ 621 “L768 645 269 
1924-25 ..31,228 20,774 8,278 5,041 13,744 14,207 
1923-24 ..28,347 14,436 7,199 4,992 18,995 9,119 
1922-23 ..28,527 24,044 7,994 6,497 20,731 5,140 


Timothy—Market quiet and easy. Fair 
county run $5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs., good 
country run about $5.50@$5.75 and 
fancy $6.00@6.25. 

Alfalfa Seed—Firm. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $22.00@23.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Scarce and wanted at 
full prices. Country lots $24.00@26.75 
for 100 lbs., good $27.50@28.50, choice 
$29.00@30.00, fancy $31.00@32.00 and 
Mammoth $27.00@32.50, according to 
quality. 


Flax Seed—Strong. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $3.22@3.27. 
Alsike—Firm. Average country lots 


$20.25@21.50 per 100 lbs. Fair seed 
$16.25@17.25 and poor at $11.50@13.50 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


GRAB PURE SEED. 


NAPOLEON, OH10—Seed houses are be- 
ginning to absorb the Henry county soy- 
bean supply. The market is strong at 
$1.75 a bushel for good clean soybean 
seed. Soybeans is one of Henry coun- 
ty’s best new crops. Wheat shorts, 
wheat bran, oil meal and cotton seed, 
together with corn oil by-products are 
high and will be high during the next 
few years. Soybeans replace tankage 
remarkably well when accomplished by 
mineral feeds. Henry county’s acreage 
in soybeans will go forward by leaps 
and bounds next spring on account of 
these facts. Consequently the seed sup- 
ply will be exhausted before the needs 
have been supplied. Seed houses are 
quoting soybeans at $3.60 a bushel now. 


KANSAS SEED SITUATION. 


Seed trade with us is about normal 
for this time of the season. Demand 
for alfalfa and white blossom sweet 
clover is very good. Farmers are sow- 
ing a larger acreage than usual. 

Sudan trade rather slow but picking 
up a little now. This being a late crop 
demand does not come till rather late 
in the season. 

This part of Kansas being fortunate 
in having raised a well matured corn 
crop, we can furnish high germinating 
seed corn. 

We are looking for a good seed busi- 
ness as the season advances.—Lindsborg 
Seed Co., Lindsborg, Kans. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS City, Feb. 28—This week was 
not ‘an eventful period in the field 
seed trade. Dealers said the southern 
demand for forage seeds was held back 
by.inadequate moisture in the cotton 
states and fear of another boll-weevil 
season. Ninety-three cars of cane seed 
arrived in Kansas City during February 
Some of the large seed houses quit buy- 
ing, as their stocks were ample for some 


time. The offerings were therefore 
thrown into the feed manufacturing 
trade. Some seed was taken for mix- 


ture with milo. Red top and orange 
were quoted as from first hands, at $1.40 
@1.45 per cwt., and black amber at $1.35 


@1.40. There was no pressure of millet 
seed on the market. Inquiry was fair, 
especially for German. The closing 
prices were: German, $3.50@4; com- 
mon, $2.50@38; Siberian, $2.30@2.50; 
hog, $2@2.25. Sudan seed, country-run, 
brought $3.50@4.25, and was offered 
for resale at $5.50@6, cleaned and 
sacked. 


Spring business in grass seeds has be- 
gun and March promises to bring ac- 
tivity in the distribution of blue grass, 
timothy and other varieties. Farmers 
are taking red clover seed at high prices. 
Very little mative seed is available. 
Seeds are quoted in a wholesale way as 
follows, per cwt., sacked: Blue grass, 
$17@28; timothy, $6@7; red clover, $20 
oe sweet clover, $9@1lo; alfalfa, $15 


Buyers seem to think there is plenty 
of time to supply themselves with cow 
peas and soy beans. Trade is light. 
Cow peas are offered by dealers at $4@ 
5 per bushel. Bids to producers for soy 
beans are: Virginia, $2.50@2.75; black 
Wilson, $2.25@2.50. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepc, O., March 1.—Clover seed 
after selling below eighteen dollars the 
past week staged a good comeback and 
closed strong at the end of the week. 
Buying power easily absorbed the offer- 
ings of March clover under eighteen dol- 
lars, and the trading was quite brisk. 
Deliveries on February contracts con- 
tinued right up to the last day and 
were taken for store or shipment. Strict- 
dy domestic prime clover of known 


origin is bringing a handsome premium 
and selling as high as two dollars over 
the prime quotation. The foreign clover 
is perhaps better looking seed’ but many — 
dealers and farmers prefer the domes- 
tic seed and will pay high for it. The 
shortage of domestic seed is very pro- 
nounced and seedsmen are combing the 
country for any stray cars that may be 
for sale. The trade is certain to take 
large amounts of the foreign seed as it 
can hardly be distinguished from domes- 
tic without expert inspection. It is 
adaptable to this section of the U. S. 
and has been grown on many farms 
nearby and proven successful. October 
clover is getting more attention as its 
wide discount under cash and March 
makes it quite an attractive investment. 
There is so many things that may hap- 
pen to make or break the coming crop 
between now and the time it is harvest- 
ed that it offers many opportunities for 
the careful investor. 

Alsike continues to lag behind clover, 
losing about twenty-five cents last week. 
Trade has been restricted by the plen- 
tiful stocks of good quality available. 
Prices are considered low enough at 
present and with a lively demand should 
do better. 

Timothy has the blues with stocks all 
over the country that must disappear 
before it will be ready to sell higher. 
Liquidation the past week caused a 
twenty cent decline and this may bring 
fresh investment buying. First trade in 
September was made at $3.25. There 
will most likely be some trading over 
of March to September and May. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET, 


DuLutH, Feb. 28—An_ impressive 
bullish demonstration was afforded in 
the flaxseed market during the last week. 
Starting with just an upward tendency 
on Tuesday after the holiday, strength 
developed and the market fairly boiled 
over on Thursday, with advances ex- 
tending from 10 to 12 cents registered. 
Top figures were more than maintained, 
with good underlying support evident 
during the two succeeding days. On 
the net result of the five days’ trading, 
spot and the February future closed 16 
to 19 cents up and the March, April, 
May and July futures from 135% to 16% 
cents up. 

Receipts from the country were negli- 
gible during the week, aggregating 17,- 
407 bushels. Shipments in a moderate 
way continued to Milwaukee and Chica- 
go crushers, aggregating 36,432 bushels, 
and stocks in the elevators were brougl 
down to 670,000 bushels. 

While some operators professed in- 
ability to understand the resumption 
of the upturn in the market in the face 
of possible urgent efforts on the part 
of Argentine holders to press the mar- 
keting of their season’s productions of 
flaxseed on account of the light move- 
ment of it so far owing to limited buy- 
ing of the European importing coun- 
tries, it was noted that crushers’ agents 
were standing right behind the market 
here during the week. Crushers were 
represented with having taken a hand 
in closing the market up here each 
day, and their buying and their bidding, 
especially on any weak spots, was in 
evidence right along.’ 

The conference of operators on the 
long side was considered to have been 
in a measure explained by the impres- 
sion gaining headway that Europe will 
begin to buy Argentine seed more freely 
in the near future, and thus remove its 
competition from this market beyond 
contracts for deliveries that have been 
already entered into by Eastern crush- 
ers. Holders of American seed were 
inclined to breathe more easily on a& 
count of the spread between Argentine 
and American seed being well in favor 
of the latter in Buffalo territory. Amer 
ican linseed oil interests have been eX- 
pressing hopes that seed prices would 
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be maintained at a level this spring 
that would encourage Northwest farm- 
ers to materially increase their flax 
acreage and place themselves in posi- 
tion to supply sufficient tonnage to take 
eare of the needs of the home market. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 


with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year: 
patoroay Week ago. Year ago, 
On track 
$3.14%4-20%4 $2.98%4-3.01%4 $2.56%-60% 
To arrive 
1444 2.98% 2.56% 
Feb. .14 en a Ss eens 
Mar. 3.14% 2.98 2.56% 
Apr 3.14% 2.99 2.57 
_ May 3.14% 2.9914 2.56%4 
July 3.11% 2.981% 2.5334 
SEED IMPORTS. 
Red Clover: The demand is greatly 


disappointing and is only from hand to 
mouth, which is on account of the very 
high prices. We believe the farmers 
will use only limited quantities, substi- 
tuting the balance either with alfalfa, 
alsike clover, sweet clover or even tim- 
othy. Although the French market has 
greatly declined the American buyers 
find it more profitable to secure present- 
ly their stock of No. 1 quality, which 
means 99.25 per cent purity, free of 
buckhorn and weed seeds and free of 
dodder, good color, in Toledo to better 
advantage than buying the crude mate- 
rial in Europe. 

Alfalfa: Although the American crop 
has been reported much smaller than ex- 
pected, the demand is far behind and 
practically at a standstill. 

White clover is a coming feature. So 
far limited quantities have been im- 
ported, owing to the very high prices 
prevailing but lately the market has 
“declined mostly on account of depressing 
conditions in Central Europe. There 


are not sufficient quantities available of 
extra fancy qualities, while of medium 
and low grades large quantities are in 
sight at very reasonable prices. 

Dwarf essex rape is in very strong 
hands—stocks in Europe are practically 


KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT” 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


| Cabin bags, combination bag 
[| portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 
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exhausted. The demand is likewise far 
behind the usual one. The new crop from 
Europe is usually ready in August, 
all depending on the weather and condi- 
tions. 

Grass Seeds: Imported fancy and 
natural grasses were in fairly good de- 
mand and are expected to be in further 
good demand just as soon as warm 
spring weather sets in. Prices are very 
moderate. 

Sunflower seed has been rather dull, 
owing to the unusually heavy crop in 
the United States. On top of this, Eu- 
rope has considerable quantities ahich 
cannot be brought in, owing to the high 
import duty. Fancy qualities, free of 
weevil and free of rain damages are 
getting very scarce. 

Canary Seed: Stocks are large—de- 
mand rather slow. Argentine reports 
temporarily to have 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
of the new crop available, which may 
lower the prices considerably. 

In general, the month of February 
was, as usual, very slow, but we are all 
optimistic regarding the future, as the 
spring season is not very far off and 
should bring us plenty of business.— 
Julius Loewith, Inc., New York. 


URGED TO FORM CORPORATION 


Pierre, S. D., Jan. 16.—Development of 
an efficient standard method of seed 
certification and extension of the active 
membership roll to make for more effec- 
tive efforts in all parts of the state were 
laid down as the two immediate objec- 
tives of the South Dakota Crop Improve- 
ment association in the annual message 
to this organization -delivered here by 
Hugh B. Nash, of Redfield, president. 

Mr. Nash, in his address, urged that 
members give favorable consideration to 
a plan of incorporating their organiza- 
tion, owing to the aid this action will 
give to its business program. 

“Grain growers of South Dakota must 
face the fact that they are less effi- 


ciently organized for the purpose of. 


gaining a seed market than those in 
practically any neighboring state. Cer- 
tification of seed is necessary to obtain 
the confidence of buyers, and the adop- 
tion of this system in South Dakota 
is one of the most important problems 
before us.” 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce, for week ending Feb. 28, 
1925 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, Ibs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim, Clov. 
L925 wonactorate 64,500 68.435) sce tienes « « 
ODS nikiaee oe 120,000 16,920 210,515 411,706 


NEW CORN FOR NORTHERN 
MINNESOTA. 


A new corn for northern Minnesota 
is being considered by the Minnesota 
agricultural experiment station. The 
new variety to be developed will be ob- 
tained by crossing an early flint and a 
later dent corn. The flint corn nessesses 
earliness and hardiness while the dent 
corn gives yield and other desirable 
qualities. Crossed seed is obtained by 
planting the varieties, which it is 
planned to cross, in alternate rows and 
detasseling all of one variety before the 
silks of that variety appear. To cross 
an early with a later variety, it is neces- 
sary to plant the late variety several 
days before the early variety so that 
both may mature at about the same time. 


MOST OF TIMOTHY SOLD. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the tim- 
othy seed crop had been sold by grow- 
ers up to November 4. Movement of the 
crop has been somewhat slower than 
that of the last two years, especially in 
southern Minnesota, southeastern Iowa, 
and northeastern South Dakota. 

= 

If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 
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COW PEAS SOYBEANS’ SEED CORN = 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 

COMPANY 
Biddle and Collins Sts. 
= ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA 


SUDAN 
MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SErpDs 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


TUAW AU UU 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY © 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


il 08000 


uit 


Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 
521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Universal Mills 


- WORTH, TEXAS 


In i peed for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


WHEAT AREA INCREASED. 


The-area sown to wheat in Italy for 
the 1925 harvest is estimated to be 11,- 
664,000 acres, the largest in the last four 
years, according to a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
final report of wheat acreage last year 
is 11,281,000 acres, the preceding year 
11,554,000 acres, and for the 1921 har- 
vest 11,489,000 acres. Practically the 
total wheat crop of Italy is fall sown. 


WORLD WHEAT AND RYE PRO- 
DUCTION. 


A decrease of about 440,000,000 bus. 
in the estimated world wheat crop as 
compared with last year is indicated by 
reports received by the Foreign Service 
of the Department of Agriculture up to 
Dec. 17. The estimate for the year 1924 
is 3,300,000,000 bus., compared with 3,- 
740,000,000 bus. produced in 1923, 3,- 
400,000,000 bus. in 1922, 3,320,000,000 in 
1921 and 3,740,000,000 the estimated av- 
erage production during the five pre- 
war years 1909-13. The most important 
reductions in the current year are the 
200,000,000 bus. decrease in the Cana? 
dian crop, and a decrease of about 60,- 
000,000 bus. in the Argentina crop. Eu- 
ropean crop outside of Russia is about 
180,000,000 bus. below last year and 
nearly 260,000,000 bus. below the aver- 
age for the same territory in 1909-18. 


A reduction of about 320,000,000 bus. 
is reported in the world rye crop as com- 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


BUYERS and SELLERS 
Grass and Field Seeds 
Mail Samples for Bids 


American Field Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


SAUNNNNIIVUONN0U0NIU0EUUOTEDUNAYY COTTER TESTA 


CONSIGNMENTS 


o Ft. Worth given best attention, Ex 
ellent facilities for prompt handling an 
ull market value. Our service wil 
lease you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 


=Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex,= 
ETM 


Mss 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


pared with last year. The estimated 
production for the ‘current season is 1,- 
174,000,000 bus., compared with 1,495,- 
000,000 bus. in 1923, 1,424,000,000 bus. 
in 1922, 1,249,000,000 in 1921 and 1,- 
764,000,000 bus. the estimated average 
production for the years 1909-13. About 
99 per cent of the world rye crop is pro- 
duced in Europe and the reduction in 
this is due to the unfavorable condition 
in Europe during the year. The great- 
est decrease occurs in Poland where the 
1924 crop is about 84,000,000 bus. below 
the crop of 1923, while a reduction of 
27,000,000 bus. is reported in Germany. 
Pie se Ca el 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query. or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cor 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS{§ 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’’ on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


U. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. j 
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K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O, 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, Ill. 
Meat Scraps Bone Meal 
Digester Tankage : Mineral Feeds 


Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Dried Buttermilk 


Solicit your business 


George A. Chapman, President 


avin VELL, L FEED BUYER 


are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 
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OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel Si. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING 


Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
Chicago, III. 


112 W. Adams St., 


Aas in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


| “Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering. attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


PREVENTING SMUT IN WHEAT. 


With the approach of wheat sowing 
time, Kansas farmers are being warned 
by the State Agricultural College to 
guard against wheat smut. Records 
show that smut losses cost Kansas wheat 
growers on an average. of about $1,- 
000,000 each year. The cheapest and 
most positive insurance against smut is 
treating the seegl. After cleaning, the 
wheat seed should be soaked or 
sprinkled with a formaldehyde solution 
of one pint to 40 gallons of water. A 
dry treatment may be employed with 
copper carbonate at the rate of 2 ounces 
to a bushel of wheat. 
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Feedstuffs 


The Mulvane Co-op. Union, Mulvane, 
Kan., is installing a new feed grinder. 

The Associated Feed Mills, Inc., has 
been organized at Philadelphia, Pa., to 
deal in grain and feed. 

The Gardner Roller Mill, Gardner, Ia., 
installed a 50 h. p. feed mill recently 
which has a capacity of 8 tons of 
ground feed hourly. 

John Ryan is president and Jas. A. 
Ryan, treasurer, of the John Ryan Co. 
which has been incorporated at Boston, 
Mass., with 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock to deal in poultry feeds. 


Jay Chapin, formerly associated with 
the Chicago and Hammond feed manu- 
facturers, Chapin & Company, as Sales 
Manager, is now representing several 
mills and shippers of feed, at 508 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Max Cohn, manager of the Tioga 
Milling & Elevator Co., Waverly, N. Y., 
has just returned from a Panama trip. 
The main punch of this story, however, 
is the fact that he was not alone be- 
cause he took unto himself a wife be- 
fore he left for Panama and charged 
up the time to a wedding trip. THE 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER joins his 
many friends in wishing him a long and 
happy married life. 

The feed business was very good up 
to Feb. 1st. Since then it has been 
slow. Outside demand is very quiet 
also. Prices now much lower but the 
farmers do not seem to buy. Our part 
of the state is nearly all dairying and 
when the prices are too high in the fall 
the farmers stop feeding, and do not 
start again later even if prices drop 
to where it would be profitable to feed. 
We think it a big mistake to boost 
prices in the fall and early winter.— 
MckKercher & Rossiter, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, are distributing their annual 
charts on mill feeds, oil meal, hominy, 
cottonseed meal and grain. The trade 
looks forward to the receipts of these 
each season, showing at a glance the 
trend of the market for the entire year, 
1924, and sub-tables and charts for the 
four years, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 
We are confident the La Budde Company 
will gladly send this colored chart 
without charge to friends who address 
them as above. 


After May 1 the Murphy Products Co. 
of Delavan, Wis., is expanding their 
mineral feed business through equipping 
a second feed mill unit at Burlington, 
Wis., in the Badger Creamery Bldg. 
“Monarch” grinding and crushing ma- 
chine, additional motors, scales, etc., 
will be installed by the Globe Eugineer- 
ing Co. of 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Among the several leading manufac- 
turers of mineral feeds, practically the 
only phase of the feed business that 
has been progressing satisfactorily re- 
cently, the Murphy Products Co. stands 
out prominently. 


E. D. Koehler is now in charge of ex- 
perimental work, of the Collis Products 
Co., Clinton, Ia. He was formerly with 
Purdue university at Lafayette, Ind. 


Robert Hall, sales manager of the Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Ia., while on an ex- 
tended southern trip in the interest of his 
company is finding that the demand for 
Collis Process dried buttermilk is increas- 
ing among poultry feed manu- 
facturers. 


NEW ORLEANS 
AN SAVANNAH 


rapidly 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


KaNnsAs City, Feb. 28—Dullness of 
trade and liberal offerings from Okla- 
homa and Arkansas resulted in a fur-. 
ther decline of 50c a ton in cotton seed 
meal and cake prices this week. Kan- 
sas City dealers sold carlots at $42.10 a 
ton and ton lots at $47.10. Oklahoma 
mills asked $36.50@37 for carlots; Ar- 
kansas, $35.50@36.50; Texas, $35.50. The 
Texas market was held firm by export 
business and dry weather. March and 
April are expected to prove _ better 
months than February for cattle feed- 
ing orders in Kansas and Missouri. 


Anxiety of Minneapolis mills for bids 
caused a big slump in prices of linseed 
meal. The Minneapolis price dropped 
$2 a ton, to $43, and Chicago offered 
at $41 to $41.50. Kansas City handlers 
quoted meal $3 lower, at» $46 for car- 
lots and $50 for ton lots. While sales 
here remained light, there was an in- 
creased interest. Linseed meal, since 
the recent recessions, is on a more rea- 
sonable basis, from the feeder’s stand- 
point, though still out of line with the 
cottonseed product. 


There were no changes in tankage 
and meat scrap prices. The previous 
week’s price reduction of $10 a ton de- 
veloped some new orders, but trade was 
only fair. Tankage.sold at $55 a ton for 
carlots and $60 for ton lots. Meat scrap 
was quoted at $60 and $65. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX MARKET. 


Crushers were in the market during 
the first and middle part of the week 
and with light offerings, the market 
was firm to strong right up till Satur- 
day, when they cut a cent off of the 
top of the premium range. 


Bulkhead offerings rather than full 
carloads began to make their appear- 
ance this week, which means the grad- 
ual lowering of country elevator stocks. 


. Tuesday’s sales were made on a basis 
of 2c under to 3c over May; by Fri- 
day, the discounts had been entirely 
eliminated and crushers were paying 
2@6e over the May for No. 1 seed on 
track and May at 4c over for to arrive. 
Minneapolis stocks were 400,377 bushels 
vs. 412,493 last week and 282,862 last 
year. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, Mar. 2—United Kingdom: 
The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom during the past week has dis- 
played a firmer tone owing to the small 
shipments being made direct to the 
United Kingdom, and also being infiu- 
enced by reports of very unfavorable 
weather in part of India. 

Linseed oil remains steady but inac 
tive. Fair quantities of foreign sorts 
are being imported. , 

Cotton oil is meeting with more ing 
quiry, especially industrial. 

India: Shipments of . linseed this 
week amount to 188,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 80,000 bushels the week pre- 
vious. Our Bombay agent estimates the 
total crop at about 18 million bushels 
compared with 18% million bushels last 
year and 2114 million bushels in 1923. 
The weather in the North Tas been dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. 

Argentina: The markets for seed im 
this country have been generally firm 
during the week with less pressure of 
country offers. However, the foreign 
demand has not been particularly keen, 
Clearances of linseed continue light 
around % million bushels weekly com 
pared with two million bushels at thi 
time a year ago. Port stocks are gra¢ 


ually increasing and now . agrgegate 
3,000,000 bushels against 2,800,000 _ 
bushels the week previous, and 5% 


million bushels at this time a year ago. 
; 


a 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: -Wire or Phone, our expense, 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CoO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


_EXPORTS OF FEEDS IN 1924. 


The value of the exports of feeding- 
stuffs during 1924 was $29,463,000, or $7,- 
727,000 more than during 1923, a gain of 
over 35 per cent. Most of this gain was 
due to the increase in the exports of oil- 
cake and oilcake meal which during 
1924 amounted to $27,589,000, or $7,758,- 
000 more than during the preceding 
year. 

The exports of linseed cake during 
1924 amounted to $13,655,000, a gain of 
23 per cent over the year before; those 
of cottonseed cake came next with a 
value of $8,673,000, a gain of 28 per cent 
over 1923. Cottonseed meal was export- 
ed to the vaiue of $4,497,000, or nearly 
four times as much as exported during 
9923. 

The exports of hay during 1924 
showed a decrease of $338,000, or 45 per 
cent when compared with 1923; those 
of bran and middlings showed an in- 
crease of $2,800; of corn feeds, an in- 
crease of $21,000; prepared feed, not 
medicinal, an increase of $115,000. 

The amount of prepared feeds export- 
ed during 1924 was 6,690,000 pounds 
more than during 1923 and 4,520,000 
pounds more than during 1922. The 
quantity of cottonseed cake exported in 
1924 was nearly 411,000,000 pounds. This 
was 119,000,000 pounds more than in 
1923 and 88,000,000 more than in 1922. 
The linseed cake shipments in 1924 were 
the largest in volume, amounting to 
632,600,000 pounds or 100,000,000 pounds 
more than during 1923 and 190,000,000 
pounds more than 1922. Since 1922 
there has been a gradual decrease in the 
volume of our exports of hay; in 1922, 
52,005 tons were shipped from the 
United States, 37,444 fons in 1923, and 
19,992 tons in 1924. There has been also 
a decrease in the shipments of linseed 
meal, the volume falling from 32,000,000 
pounds in 1923 to 21,000,000 pounds in 
1924. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
ERADICATED. 


Complete suppression or the foot-and- 
mouth disease in the United States has 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. In California there has 
been no spread of infection since Oct. 
9, and several months before that date 
eradication of the plague was virtually 
complete in most of the previously in- 
fected region. The Texas area also has 
been freed from the disease. 


*. 


NORTHERN OHIO FEED MAR- 
KET. 


Dealers in northern Ohio are all 
stocked up with high priced feed and 
when approached to buy are rather pes- 
simistic regarding the situation on ac- 
fount of the unseasonable weather, in 
this section, and the demand is very 
oor. 

If March should bring a cold spell we 
‘eel the situation would be decidedly 
/mproved.—Z#. L. Motts, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


' MILWAUKEE, 

| Milwaukee, Feb. 28.—There was a slight 
evival in the mill feed market last week 
‘nd quotations closed generally higher for 
he period. The increases, however, in all 
yases were slight as compared with the 
harp price cuts which have ruled recently. 
“here has been little if any improvement 
oO demand noticeable here and the steadi- 
teSs which is so desired by the dealers is 
till lacking. Prices for linseed oil’ meal, 
otton seed meal and reground oat feed 
‘eclined. Current quotations are: Winter 
ran, $25.70@26.20; spring bran, $25.50@ 
6.50; standard middlings, $26.50@27; flour 
niddlings, $30@31; red dog, $37.50@38.50; 
ye feed, $26.50@27.50; linseed oil meal, 
43@44; cotton seed meal, $38.50@43.50; 
‘ominy feed, $37@38.50; reground oat feed, 
9@10; gluten feed, 30 days, $33.80; all in 
00-Ib. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. Milwaukee, 


822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Il. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Feb. 28.—The market is 
easier on both wheat and corn feeds, with 
demand at the moment confined to the 
supplying of actual wants only. No volume 
therefore to trading and stocks on hand 
ample for all requirements. Quotations 
follow: Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100- 
Ib. sacks, $32.50@33; western middlings, 
per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $33.50@34; hominy 
feed, per ton, $44@44.50; gluten feed, per 
ton, $38.50@39; alfalfa meal, per ton, $32; 
dried beet pulp, per ton, $38. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, Feb. 25.—The market at 
this terminal during the past week has 
been very inactive. Receipts for the past 
six weeks being somewhat above normal 
and the uncertainty of the markets caused 
by the fluctuations in eastern markets has 
caused .the dealers to delay in placing 
orders. The ground feed market has been 
dull with a decline in price of some of the 
commodities. Kansas bran is quoted at 
$33 per ton. Utah-Idaho millrun, $36.50. 
No. 3 yellow corn, spot, is being offered 
at $2.50, with $2.42 bid. No. 2 feed barley, 
$2.25 per hundred. Grain sorghums have 
declined and No. 2 kafir is now being of- 
fered at $2.25, with but $2.12%, bid. There 
has been but little trading in wheat and 
No. 2 western white and No. 2 dark hard 
winter are offered at $3.50 per hundred, 
with no bid price. The bills and ware- 
houses are well stocked and there will 
probably be no change in the conditions 
for the next ten days or two weeks. 


NEW YORK. 

New York, Feb. 28.—Weakness prevailed 
in both city and western feed with de- 
clines of about $1 to $1.50 per ton. Con- 
sumers were well supplied by recent pur- 
chases calling for March delivery from the 
mills. Most of this material .was bought 
considerably above ruling prices. 

City bran was quoted at $31.50; midd- 
lings, $32.50, and red dog, $45: while west- 
ern bran ruled at $31.25; middlings, $32.75, 
and red dog, $46.50 to $47 per ton. 

Flour Situation. 


The local flour market was very firm 
with advances averaging twenty-five to 
fifty cents per barrel over the previous 
week aided by the renewal of: strength in 
the wheat market. 

Consuming demand probably decreased 
to actual requirements and the upturn also 
shut off important export business. Fur- 
ther large clearances were reported, how- 
ever, mainly to southern Europe. 

Spring patents were quoted at $9.75@ 
10.25; Soft Winter Straights, $9.25@9.50, 
and Hard Winter Straights, $9.50@10, per 
196 Ibs. 

DULUTH. 


Duluth, Feb. 28.—Trading in feeds was 
slightly improved on this market during 
the last week, following the recent cuts 
in prices of both ground feeds and mill 
feeds. Jobbers were reported to have been 
coming in more freely to fill better orders 
from cattlemen and the dairying interests. 


Closing prices are unchanged as follows: 
Bran, $28; shorts, $24; Boston mixed, $25; 


red dog, $37; flour middlings, $31; No. 1 
ground feed, $39; No. 2 ground feed, $36.75; 


No. 3 ground feed, $34.50; cracked corn, 
$43.50; coarse cornmeal, $43.50; ground 
oats, $30. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 28.—There is a better 
demand for feedstuffs and with moderate 
offerings the market ruled firm and in 
some instances prices are a shade hic~her. 
Quotations are for carlots in 100-lb. sacks 
at cost per ton: Soft winter bran, $34@35; 
winter middlings, $35@36; spring bran, 
western shipment, $32@33; standard wheat 
middlings, $33@33.50; flour middlings, W. 
S., $37@40; red dog, W. S., $44.50@ 46.50; 
low grade flour, W. S., $56@57; rye midd- 


lings, W..S., $32@33; reground oats feed, 
$16@17; fine vellow hominy, W. S., $44.50@ 
15; fine white hominy, W. S., $45@45.50; 


cotton seed meal, 36% protein, W. S., $41; 
cotton seed meal, 41% protein, W. S., $42. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Feb. 28.—Local mills and 
jobbers reported the millfeed situation in 


a more convalescent state at the close of 
the current week; as one of them ex- 
pressed it, if a relapse can be guarded 


against, things may turn out all right yet. 
The buying which did materialize during 
the past six days did not seem to originate 
from any one source. Mixers were in the 
market for small quantities. as well as the 
strict consumptive trade. The advance in 
coarse grains tended to put a little cour- 
age into the hearts of the local trade and 
with the end of the week today, a de- 
cidedly more optimistic spirit was to be 
noted. 
Weekly 
this week vs. 


shipments totalled: 10,503 tons 
12,068 last week and 19,950 
tons last year. This does not compare very 
favorably with last year but with mills 
almost unanimous in their statement that 
they had the worst flour business on the 
crop during this week, not much ean be 
expected in the way of feed shipments. 
Season shipments were: Since Sept. 1st., 
342,518 tons vs. 398,462 last year; and since 
Jan. 1st., 107,005 tons this year vs. 127,558 
last year. 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK 
ES rena ice 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Feed Formulas 


S. T. EDWARDS @ CO.. 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


WALTER M. BROWN 


Broker 
9 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Feed, Flour, Cottonseed Products 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Feed Manufacturing Plant For 
Sale or Lease 

BUILDING: Three-story brick 

with good basement. Loading dock 


and double track at the rear to ac- 
commodate ten cars at one time. 


TUTTE ECU LUACEe LULU LTA 


TC 


= ELEVATOR: Capacity 50,000 
= bushels. 

FEED MILLS: Modern elec- 
trically driven. Capacity 140 tons 
Poultry Feed, 100 tons Dairy 
Feed, 60 tons Hog Feed, 2,500 


bushels Corn Meal and Grits, 400 
barrels Flour Blending. 


The entire plant or individual 
units can be operated as a whole 
or singly. 

Address G. B. Glenn, of Chat- 
tanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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MEMPHIS. 
Memphis, Feb. 28.—The feed market has 
been dull all week, but slight improvement 


is being reported. Millfeed is steady and 
a little higher, although stoeks are large 


and mills find it difficult to meet the com-— 
petition of distressed offerings. Wheat 
bran is quotable at $27 to $27.50, while gray 
shorts are offering from the mills at $31.50 
to $32.00, although little is being sold. Cot-— 
ton seed meal is quiet, but fairly steady 
and is selling at about the same price, 
although holders are asking more. For 41 
per cent bids are $35 to $35.50 and 43 per 
cent $37 to $37.50. Alfalfa meal is still 
slow and is being offered at $28.00 to $28.50. 


CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 28.—There was an ap- 
preciable change in the mill feed situa- 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THeE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 


PORTER. 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 
Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 

—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


Rides, Ceam Cf Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 702 P. B. 427 


Agents and Commission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


CORN -CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


HERMAN NAGEL 
CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 


Mixed Feed Formulae, Advertising, 
Compiling of Booklets, Sales Promotion 
Service, Chemical Analysis and Control, 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 
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RIED BUTTERMIL 


SHOULD BE A PART OF ALL 
POULTRY MASH FEEDS 


Feed Manufacturers who keep in touch with the ex- 
perimental work conducted by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Poultry Feeding Experts in the scientific feeding 
of poultry, realize what a prominent place Dried But- 
termilk has taken as part of all Mash Feeds fed. 


If you are manufacturing mash feeds for growing, 
developing baby chicks, egg production in hens and 
pullets, and for fattening without Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk, you are doing so contrary to all pres- 
ent day teachings. 


Buy your requirements now from the 
largest producers of Dried Buttermilk in the 
world. 


Buttermilk dried by the Collis Process 
retains all feeding value and Lactic Acid 
found in fresh churned pasteurized butter- 
milk. 


. Write for prices and our dealer propo- 
sitions. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Dept. 165 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 

BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 

LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 


“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 
Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


CO. MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


MINER LABORATORIES 


9 South Clinton St., CHICAGO ILL. 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Specializing in chemical and microscopica 
analysis of FEED STUFFS and in problems 
connected with their manufacture and sale. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 


3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


——— 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


If you are looking for paying results 
in business, have the confidence to 
advertise. 


When writing advertisers please men- 


tion THE 
PORTER. 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RkE- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


March 4, 1925. 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito ‘ San—A. K.—Ebony Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early 


Yellow , 


WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, carlots or less. 
WANTED—wWe have a soy bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 
unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 


22,000 Acres. 


Established 1824. 
Bloomington, III. 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 


approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


WE BUY 4x> SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


Mfr's of? CHICAGO 
Won? 


FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILLS AT 
E. ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


A Fal ne 
of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, ho-s, horses and pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


ALFALFA .MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein Color Retained 


Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood Ill. 


tion, and the losses suffered for bran and 
standard middlings early in the week were 
partially recovered toward the close. The 
firmness, however, was largely due to the 
higher prices asked by mills, though the 
jobbing demand was generally better with 
a good volume of car lot sales reported. 
Middlings remained unchanged. Quotations 
represent 100 lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $28.50@29.50; hard winter wheat 
bran, $28.50@29.50; standard middlings, 
$31.50; soft wheat middlings, $33.50@34.00; 
gray hard middlings, $33.50@34.00; mixed 
feed, $31.50@32.00; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $30; 
hominy feed, $43.50@44. 
BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Millfeed: Prompt ship- 
ment, per ton—Spring bran, $382@32.50; 
winter bran, $32.50@33; middlings, $33@40; 
mixed feed, $35@41; red dog, $47; gluten 
feed, $42.95; gluten meal, $51.70; hominy 
feed, $45.50; stock feed, $50; oat hulls. re- 
ground, $17; cottonseed meal, $42.50@47.50; 
linseed meal, $46@46.50. 


Oatmeal—Per 96-lb. sack, rolled, $3.50; 
cut and ground, $3.85. 
Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 69@70c; 38 


lbs., 67@68c; regular, 38 lbs., 66@67c; reg- 
ular, 36 lbs., 65@66c; regular, 34 lbs., 64 
@65e. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


Mill feed market is about $1 stronger 
on all grades of feed above prices of a 
week ago. Stronger grain markets have 
had their effect in a sympathetic way 
consequently mill feeds have tended to 
advance though it is conjectured that 
the strength is due more from the ef- 
fect of the grain markets rather than 
the actual demand. Much more persis- 
tent buying wave must develop to main- 
tain present market prices. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $24; standard 
middlings, $25; flour middlings, $29; red 
dog, $39 to $41. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $27.60; flour middlings, $31.60; 
red dog, $41.60 to $43.60. 

Kansas Criry. — Bran, 
shorts, $28. 


$23.50; gray 


Sr. Louts.—Bran, $25.90; gray shorts, 
$30.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

A little scattered demand exists over 
widely scattered territory in small vol- 
ume. Second-hand bag basis, nominally 
quoted, choice, $28; No. 1, $26.50; No. 2, 
$23. New bags, 50c a ton more. Fine 
ground grades, $3 to $4 a ton premium. 


ReGRouND Oat FrED.—More sellers’ in- 
terest than buyers’, particularly for near- 
by shipment. Mills are discounting 
prices where they are urgently in need 
of shipping instructions. Market from a 
seller’s standpoint is in a little healthier 
condition than a week or two ago. 
Nominally quoted reground, $8.50 to 
$9.50; unground, $9.50 to $10.50. Slight 
premiums asked for future months. 


Hominy Frep.—The distressed condi- 
tion which has existed in the hominy 
feed market for some little time is 
about cleaned up and hominy feed is 
marketable on a much more normal and 
firmer basis at present. Nominally 
quoted, white, $40.50 to $41; yellow, $39 
to $40. In bulk where available, $1 to 
$2 per ton less. 

LINSEED O1n Mrau.—The market has 
had slight fluctuations from day to day 
and the tone has been very changeable 
during the past week or ten days. How- 
ever, at this writing, market is in a 
more stable condition and is nominally 
quoted sack basis $41.50 to $42 Chicago. 
In bulk, $2 to $2.50 per ton less. 


Driep BuTTERMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
64c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 7%e. 


CoTroNSEED Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop with resulting heavy pro- 
duction of seed and surplus stocks are 
the main influences in the market. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $42.50. 

GLUTEN FrEp.—Demand is good and 
most of the orders received are for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations follow: 
Gluten feed in bulk $31 a ton, sacked 
$33.80; gluten meal of 40 per cent pro- 
tein $41.80 in sacks, $39 in bulk. 

PacKERS’ Propucrs.—Demand is better 
and at the lowered prices all packers’ 
products are moving in increasing vol- 
ume. Prices are as follows: Meat scraps 
in carlots f. o. b. Chicago, $60@65 a ton; 
60 per cent protein digester tankavye, 
$55; raw bone meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. o. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@88 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum ears. 

5 me 


BONE MEAL FOR CATTLE. 


An experiment in feeding bone meal 
to cows was tried last winter by a num- 
ber of farmers in western Minnesota. 
These cows are owned in a section of 
Minnesota where the disorder known 
as “depraved appetite’ had been preva- 
lent. The past winter was the first in 
which the cattle had not chewed boards 
and bones. Calves born of these cows 
in the spring were strong and vigorous. 
The experience of these Minnesota farm- 
ers is evidence that under some con- 
ditions cattle have a real need for min- 
eral feed in addition to that provided 
by their ordinary ration. 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{t out and send it to THe Price CUB 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


— 


Kansas City, Feb. 28—A few April- 
May orders for alfalfa meal were booked 
this week, but prompt and March busi- 
ness was light, with mixed feed manu- 
facturers asking for delayed shipment 
of February bookings. The mixed-feed 

. people complained as to the disposition 
of their customers to postpone accept- 
ance of delivery or maturing contracts. 
Probably this was due to uncertainty 
over the cotton seeding outlook in the 
Southern states. Mills in Kansas City 
are sold ahead to April and are more 
desirous of shipping instructions than 
of fresh orders. No price changes were 


quoted. Carlots sold as follows, per 
ton: Choice, $27@28; No. 1, $25@26; 
No. 2, $22@22.50; No. 3 or brown, ° 


$21.50@22. 

While molasses-grain feed manufac- 
turers reported a better demand for hog 
feeds this week, on account of a brighter 
Swine market, the main activity was in 
horse, mule and poultry feeds. Some 
dairy feeds were taken. On the whole, 
business was fair and improvement was 
expected to follow spring development. 
Irregular price changes were quoted, 
the most notable being a decline of $2 
in pig meal. Farrowing this year is 
lighter than usual and not much pig 
meal is wanted. The various feeds sold 
in carlots, per ton, as follows: Dairy, 
$37@47; cattle, $39@46; hog, $48@53: 
pig, $71; horse and mule, $33.50@45; al- 
falfa-molasses, $28@34; scratch poultry, 
$50.50@57; mash poultry, $50@79. 


ALFALFA A MILK PRODUCER. 


Many Illinois dairymen could double 
the milk production which they get out 
of each acre of feed they grow by sub- 
stituting alfalfa and corn for some of 
the less efficient dairy feeds now com- 
monly grown on scores of farms in the 
state, W. J. Fraser, dairy farming spe- 
cialist at the Illinois agricultural col- 
lege advises. 

These two feeds produce from two 
to four times the amount of digestible 
nutrients an acre that is produced by 
other crops commonly raised, he ex- 
plained. 

“Land and labor cost money and it 
is just as necessary that each acre pro- 
duce a high yield of raw material to be 

Manufactured into milk as it is that 
each cow in the herd should be an effi- 
[eat machine for turning feeds into 
milk.” 


GRADES FOR ALFALFA, JOHN- 
SON AND WILD HAY AND 
DRY EDIBLE BEANS. 


During recent months the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been pushing its study of the grades for 
alfalfa, Johnson and wild hay, and dry 
edible beans so as to announce grades 
for these products in the very near fu- 
ture. The preliminary work is now 
practically completed and the Depart- 
ment expects to announce definite hear- 
ings to be held at various points in the 
‘country to consider the tentative grades 
before they are made official by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The hearings on alfalfa hay will be 
held at various points covering most of 
the states west of the Missouri River, 
also New York, Michigan and Alabama: 
‘the hearings on Johnson hay will be 
jaeld in Alabama and Texas; those on 
wild hay in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Minnesota; those on dry 
pdible beans in Michigan, New York, 
olorado, California, Idaho and Mon- 
jana. A detailed statement of the dates 
md places of these hearings will be 
yublished in these columns as soon as 
ailable. We shall also publish items 

ach week showing the progress of the 
earings and the nature of the discus- 
lons. It is expected that more than 
hirty hearings will be held altogether 


Alfalfa Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


beginning early in March and continu- 
ing to May 1. 

With the advent of the grades for al- 
falfa and wild hay, along with the 
grades which are now already out on 
timothy, clover and mixed grass hay, 
the Department will be in a much bet- 
ter position to organize its hay inspec- 
tion service to cover most of the major 
classes and kinds of nay. It has re- 
ceived during the past few years many 
requests from the West for inspection 
of alfalfa hay at shipping points and im- 
portant markets, but has held off or- 
ganizing such a service until United 
States grades were available. 

It is expected that theofficial grades 
for hay and beans will be announced 
very soon after the close of the hear- 
ings and that the Department will be in 
a position to extend the organization of 
its hay inspection service into the West- 
ern and Southern states, and to organize 
a bean inspection service if there is an 
expressed desire for this service in any 
of the important producing states. 


MEASURING TIMOTHY AND 
CLOVER HAY. 


The average number of cubic feet of 
timothy or a mixture of timothy and 
clover hay is on measurement averaged 
at 562 cu. ft. per ton of 2,000 lbs. weight, 
this being the .average of 92 stacks 
measured and weighed in Virginia and 
New York states. This average does 
not apply to hays other than those 
named, ‘ 


LEGUME HAYS RICH IN LIME. 


Legume hays are rich in line. The 
relatively large amount of lime in alfalfa, 
clover, and soy bean hay, together with 
their high protein content makes them 
especially valuable in the ration of grow- 
ing animals. Grain and wheat bran carry 
abundant phosphorus, another mineral 
essential to the growth of bone. In two 
recent trials with beef calves at the 
Ohio experiment station, the addition 
of lime and phosphorus to a ration of 
ground corn, linseed meal, corn silage, 
and. alfalfa hay resulted in slightly 
larger gains, less feed per pound of 
gain, and larger frames. In another 
trial with fattening steers at the Iowa 
station, the addition of a mineral mix- 
ture containing lime, phosphorous and 
iodine to a ration of shelled corn, lin- 
seed meal, corn silage, and clover hay 
proved profitable. 


The Letter Box 


One-Third of Former Wheat Acreage. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
The wheat acreage in Two Dot vicinity 
was and also will be 
about one-third of what it used to be 
some four or five years ago. 

While the condition of the farmers 
and ranchers, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of sheep men, is far from being 
good, it seems to me general conditions 
more than anything else have put this 
country on the bum.—John C. Matson, 
Two Dot, Mont. 


Seeds and Crops in Ohio. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Our 
demand for seeds will be mostly alfalfa 
and sweet clover. The Med and Main 
clovers are not being planted as much 
as in former years, and the price of red 
clovers being so high this year will 
drive more to the other seeds. Our 
corn crop was light and poor quality. 
Oats and wheat were good. Wheat on 
the ground is looking good now. 


Not much grain left in farmers’ 
hands. Wheat 5 to 10 per cent; corn 
20; oats 10 to 15.—Fred Kalmbach, 


North Baltimore, Ohio. 


this year only - 


When in the market wire us for 


q 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 
The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 
358 PIERCE BLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


LAMAR, COLO. 


| GeneralOffices 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 

The oil meal market has been ex- 
ceedingly strong the last couple of days. 
It dipped down below last week’s level 
early this week but came back with a 
“whoop and a bang.” Tremendous buy- 
ing developed and mills claim sales in 
some cases from five to fifteen hundred 
tons at a crack. Apparently everybody 
had let their stock of meal run down to 
the last point and they all had to come 
in together. The mills now have appar- 
ently their entire production sold for 
March shipment and some of them 
claim to be well sold up into April. 

Our price for prompt shipment meal 
is way under the market. This is sim- 
ply due to the fact that we bought quite 
a round tonnage at the low prices for 
prompt shipment and we are able to 
give our customers the advantage of 
this, also we are desirous of selling 
a limited quantity to be shipped right 


out. Get in touch with us before it is 
gone.-—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
Feb. 28. 


MORE ALFALFA NEEDED. 

Minnesota’s ratio of' leguminous 
crops is about one acre to every 16 
acres of other crops and is much lower 
than the ratio in some of the neigh- 
boring states. “The ratio for _ best 
yields of other crops and for best re- 
sults with live stock should be one 
acre of legumes for every four to six 
acres of other crops,’ says A. C. Arny 
of the farm crops section at University 
Farm. “Wisconsin and Michigan have 
reached this goal. If Minnesota is to 
keep step, it must increase its legume 
area from a little more than a million 
now to better than three millions of 
acres. Minnesota has about 200,000 
acres Of alfalfa and more than a mil- 
lion and a half dairy cows to feed. An 
acre of alfalfa for every dairy cow is 
a good aim.” 

Sees See. 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THE Price Cor: 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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RELIABLE 


Standard Blue Flame 


OVER 


Various 


C) 
——_ 


**Foolproof and Safe’’ 
Has newest improve- 
ments. Saves 
time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks 
grow faster and 
stronger. Built of Pres. 

. galvanized steel. Special 
burners give steady 
flow of oil and even 
flame. Our 1923 style is 
perfection itself. 


Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 
castiron. Will last a lifetime. Greater 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. 
Has two double disc wafers which con- 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 
ing canopy. Specially designed fire 
bowl keeps grate 
clean. Usedbylarg- 
est poultrymen. 


Reliable* 
Standard | | 


Incubators wens 


THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! 
Every Incubator proves Reliable repu- 
tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built especially for your needs. 


= Write us your requirements, and ask 
SeNlor Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO}, 
2802 Chestnut St.,QuINCy, ILL,U.S A I 7 


Reliable Because right 


SUTRA 


The Salt 
Without 
a Fault 


Clean, white and free from 
shale and dirt. 


J. W. MYERS 


INU 


Myles farm salt is particu- 
larly adapted for the ele- 
vator and farm trade, 
containing no organic mat- 
ter, although it costs no 
more than the ordinary run 
of salt. 


IDNA 


Ask for prices and samples 
for feed mixing, meat cur- 
ing and the general use of 
your farm customers. 


HITTIN 


Splendid profits for dealers. 


HIGBIE 


SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HMM 


S 
= 
= 
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Hay Department 


HOLDING HAY IN OHIO. 


We believe there is about 50 per cent 
of the hay crop left in the country. 
Farmers are not inclined to accept pres- 
ent prices and the demand is dull. Hay 
seems to be about the cheapest farm 
product at present.—The Greenville 
Feed Co., O. P. Hall, Greenville, Ohio. 


HAY SHORTAGE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


There was very little hay produced in 
Mississippi last year, owing to exces- 
sive drouth. Nearly every farmer is 
buying hay and will continue to buy un- 
ul April or May—Greneda Oil Mills, 
Greneda, Miss., J. B. Perry, Treas. 


HAY RESTRICTIONS IN CANADA. 


On and after January 1, 1925, the im- 
portation into Canada of merchandise 
packed in hay, straw or other fodders is 
prohibited from all countries except the 
United States, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand unless such merchandise is 
accompanied by a certificate from a 
properly qualified government veteri- 
nary Office of the country of origin that 
such hay, straw or other fodder has 
been grown and stored, and the mer- 
chandise packed in a district not in- 
fected with hoof and mouth disease, or, 
that the hay, straw or other fodder used 
in packing such merchandise has been 
thoroughly disinfected. 

In the absence of such Certificates, 
merchandise so packed will not be ad- 
mitted into Canada unless satisfactory 


evidence is produced to the veterinary 
director general at Ottawa that such 
merchandise was en route to Canada 
prior to November 15, 1924, in which case 
the veterinary director general may or- 
der the packing to be destroyed under 
the supervision of an officer of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture, at the 
cost of the shipper. 


TENTATIVE HAY GRADES 
HEARINGS. 


The tentative grain specifications as 
proposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture on alfaifa, Johnson and wild or 
prairie hay, will be as follows: 

March 9—10:00 a. m., Montgomery, 
A\la.; Chamber of Commerce—alfalfa 
and Johnson hay. 


March 11—10:30 a. m., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; 1st floor Neil P. Anderson build- 
ing; alfalfa and wild hay. : 

March 13—10:00 a. m., San Antonio, 
Tex.; care adjutant’s office, Fort Sam 
Houston; alfalfa, Johnson and wild hay. 


March 16—10:30 a. m., El Paso, Tex.; 
Chamber of Commerce; alfalfa hay. 

March 19—1v:00 a. m., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Jefferson hotel; alfalfa hay. 

March 20—10:00 a. m., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Grain Exchange room, I. W. Heil- 
man building; alfalfa hay. 

March 23—10:00 a. m., Fresno, Cal.; 
city council chamber; alfalfa hay. 

March 26—10:00 a. m., San Francisco, 
Cal.; room 240, 425 California street; 
alfalfa hay. 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


vem HAY SHIPPERS mms, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY CO. — SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Your Advertisement Here 


Is more effective thar your sign 
on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more ot 
vour possible business trospects 


Yep 


| ALBERT MILLER & CO. | 
192 M.Clark St,  Chiezge, Ill. 


Solicits your business 


Hay Consignmentc 
Hay Orders 


My 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited, Market information furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, {IL. 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T.D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake activc dealers every 
week 


—— 


North & Gmpany_ 
Receivers—Shippers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Secretary J. Vining Taylor of the 
National Hay Ass’n is making a very 
proper and extended effort this year to 
provide entertainment for the ladies at 
the National Convention, Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 28-30. He is offering a prize 
of some sort to the gentleman with 
sufficient experience to recommend a 
form of entertainment, both unusual 
and happy as it will appeal to the lady 
guests at the annual convention. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

Asked why the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co. had not been a good buyer of 
prairie hay on the recent decline, an 
official of the company said the barns in 
the yards were full and that there was 
no place to store the hay. This recalls 
a report in circulation last summer, 
that the stock yards company intended 
to erect some new barns before the 1925 
harvest. : 

W. H. North observes that hay now 
arriving is showing improvement in 
condition, owing to the unusually favor- 
able February weather. 

Commenting on the big run of prairie 
hay a week ago and the price slump 
that resulted from it, Victor Faris said: 
“The big receipts were due mainly to a 
desire on the part of country holders 
to avoid tax assessments on March 1 
in Kansas and other states. Aside from 
the unpatriotic feature of such action, 
the shippers exhibited bad judgment in 
rushing their product to market in Feb- 
ruary, which nearly always is a bearish 
month for hay, especially the wild va- 
riety. In order to save a few cents a 
ton in taxes, the shippers lost dollars 
a ton in the market recession. I don’t 
think all of the hay was sent in to 
dodge taxes. Some of the hay was vir- 
tually sacrificed by tenant farmers, who 
had to move on March 1. In such cases 
it was necessary to get rid of the hay, 
but it might have been marketed sooner 
with better results.” 

February receipts of hay and straw 
in Kansas City were 2,724 cars, as com- 
pared with 3,776 in January and 2,800 
a year ago. The arrivals are officially 
reported as follows: 


Feb., Jan Feb., 

1925. 1925 1924. 

ALLAlTa serine et Steisinle 1,703 2,671 2,093 
Prairie 726 695 480 
Timothy 202 251 111 
Clover: MECeqe ne cet 33 31 26 
Wlover © oa eee eee 24 40 3 
Straw wo. .esate en 36 88 87 


Owing to the pressure of business, 
the directors of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association have not met for 
several weeks. Htnce the committee 
appointed to arrange for a banquet of 
the association has not been able to re- 
port. C. M. Funk, a member of the 
banquet committee, said this week that 
the dinner might not be held before the 
middle of March. The hay men prob- 
ably will dine at the Kansas City Club. 

J. M. Hail’s reports indicate that Ne- 
braska farmers still have a large per- 
centage of surplus alfalfa hay, but this 
is not the case in Colorado, nor to such 
an extent in Kansas. New Mexico, by 
holding too long for high prices, is faced 
with the necessity of selling a consid- 
erable portion of its crop on a compara- 
tively low market. According to Mr. 
Hail’s information, many holders of 
prairie hay in Kansas will carry a part 
of their production over into the new 
crop year, as prices have become too low 
to justify shipping. 

“There would be more appreciation of 
threshed timothy hay of feeders had a 
better understanding of its relation to 
the unthreshed product,” said Thomas 
Ennis of the Ennis Hay Co., when asked 
for an opinion Thursday. “Most people 
think threshed timothy has less feeding 
value than unthreshed hay because the 
seed has been removed,” continued Mr. 
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502 Corn 
Exchange 


N ORTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 


oa 
< Write f 
HAY Shippers Quotations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


Ennis. ‘In fact, the seed cuts little 
figure. If the hay is harvested green, 
the seed is immature, constituting a 


small fraction of the nutriment. In case 
the hay is cut after the seed matures, 
the seed will shatter out and most of it 
will be lost before the hay is consumed. 
Of course, threshed timothy is broken 
up and doesn’t look nice, but appearance 
is not the only thing to be considered. 
Usually it is clearer than unthreshed 
hay, because in cutting for seed the 
farmer sets his sickle bar several inches 
from the ground. ‘Timothy harvested 
for hay alone is cut close to the roots 
and is dusty. Dirty hay often gives 
horses the heaves.” 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The market was dull during the week 
Feb. 23-28, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. Offerings of ordinary 
and low grades were in excess of trade 
needs and were almost unsalable at.some 
markets, although the light receipts 
of top grades moved without pressure. 
The demand continued slack with favor- 
able weather restricting hay consump- 
tion while the possibility of early pas- 
turage in the South tended to reduce 
the takings of this section. 

Timothy averaged easier. Receipts 
continued fully equal to current needs 
at Boston and some concessions were 
still necessary to move the lower grades. 
Stocks accumulated at New York and 
prices declined 50 cents per ton with the 
market closing barely steady. The de 
mand was light at Pittsburgh and all 
grades were accumulating at the ter- 
minals. while the Cincinnati market was 
burdened with heavy arrivals and prices 
declined. Low grades were almost un 
salable and even top grades were harder 
to sell since buying was only moderately 
stimulated by price concessions. 

Light receipts held the Chicago mar 
ket steady and timothy was practically 
unchanged at St. Louis. Offerings were 
liberal at Minneapolis and Sc. Paul but 
the shipping demand improved at Kan 
sas City and timothy was 50 cents pel 
ton higher. 

Good quality alfalfa held steady bu 
low grades were dull. Prices decline¢ 
$1 at New York with limited demand 
Damaged alfalfa sold at very wide dis 
counts at Omaha but good quality haj 
was practicayly unchanged. Receipts 
were lighter at Kansas City and thi 
surplus was being cleared up rapidly al 
though the lower grades moved with dif 
ficulty. Feeders took more hay whil 
shipments to the South and Southeas 
increased slightly. 

Stocks at Southern markets were be 


_ing reduced with a fair volume of trade 


Alfalfa was dull in California market 
with consumers restricting takings 01 
account of the growth of green feed 
Light shipments from Washington ha 
been selling at San Francisco at slightl, 
under California quotations. 

Prairie was barely steady. Demamnt 
was inactive at Chicago although quota 
tions were unchanged while prices dé 
clined 50 cents at Minneapolis. Ver 
little good hay arrived at Omaha ami 
demand was light for the offerings 0 
poor hay but quotations were unchangee 
Prices were lower at St. Louis but ligh 
receipts advanced the market $1 per to 
at Kansas City. 


HAY MARKETS 


Feb. 28.—The large supply of hay ac 
cumulated over the holiday early in th 
week had the effect of not alone produc 


ing a serious glut upon the market, and 


bad break in prices, but also reduce 
profits, and in some instances severe loss€ 
to many engaged in the business. Ofte) 
ings on single days totaled as much € 


838 cars in the yards and 105 in the term 
inals with receivers finding it almost i 
possible to interest buyers or to get @ 
outlet for the hay. Quality was large! 
responsible for the indifferent demand, bt 


“March 4, 1925. 


even the better grades had only limited 
inquiries and owing to the large arrivals 
also suffered in price. Low grade clover 
and heavy mixed, of which supplies were 
excessive was unsalable, in fact all com- 


mon and even ordinary quality was neg-. 


lected. The country movement continues 
large and receipts again totaled more than 
'200 cars for the week, indicating that 
heavy stocks were still on farms to be 
marketed regardless of current low prices. 
Good timothy and choice cars of other de- 
seriptions sold at a premium, but any kind 
below the top grade necessitated conces- 
sions to stimulate buying. 

Timothy—No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 2, $16@ 
16.50; No. 3, $18@15; threshed, $8@10; no 
rade, $8@10. No. 1 heavy clover mixed, 

i 15@16. No. 1 light clover mixed, $15.50@ 
16.50. Clover mixed—No. 1, $14.50@15.50; 
No. 2, $13@14; Be oo $10@12. Clover— 
amo.. 1, $14.50@15 No. 2, $10@13; no 
grade, $8@10. Biel cutting alfalfa—No. 
1, $21@23; No. 2, $17@19. First arpset 
alfalfa—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@1 

Sound sample grassy hay, $9.50@11. hee 


—Wheat, $8.50@10; oats, $8.50@9.50; rye, 
$13@14. 
NEW YORK. 

Feb. 26.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 

Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons..... 1,072 80 
Receipts last week......... 1,292 10 


Receipts from Sept. Ist.....32,326 514 

Heavier arrivals over Sunday and Wash- 
ington’s birthday (Monday), combined with 
increased rail supply and extremely light 
(end of the month) demand, have created 
a much weaker situation. With supplies 
accumulating and buyers’ inactive, the 
level of values has declined fully one 
dollar per ton over the week, $26.00 now 
being extreme and reached only on strictly 
No. 1 timothy in large bales and uniform 
throughout. 

Stocks on hand consist of an average 
assortment of large and small bales, with 
a possible exception of Brooklyn where low 
grade small bales form a large percentage 
of the offerings and in consequence this 
class is meeting with slow disposition. 

The general character of the hay at 
. St., is mostly large bales of about 

quality, ranging in value from 
$29. af to $24. 00, and this class is meeting 
with extreme competition. Small bales, 
while in comparative lighter supply are 
likewise in lighter demand. 

Arrivals at off-market points also show 
an increase and this somewhat affects the 
eeneral situation. 

Rye straw in plentiful supply, light call, 
values nominal. 

New invoices 
moderate. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales: 
Timothy — No. $26; No. 2, °$23@24; 
No. 3, $20@21. Light clover mixed—No. 1, 
$23 @ 24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@ 18. 
our clover mixed—No. 1, $20@21: No. 
2, $17@18. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $23@ 
44: No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@18. Heavy 
2rass mixed—No. 1, $17@18.. Rye straw— 

1, $19@20. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Feb. 28.—Reductions affecting prairie 
and alfalfa made another big cut in the 
fferings of hay this week, though some 
of the minor varieties were in_ slightly 
arger supply. Total arrivals were 505 cars, 
is compared with 683 a week ago and 607 
1 year ago. 

Alfalfa again preponderated in volume, 
with 291 cars, but this aggregate was 49 
ess than for the preceding week. While 
oW grades and poor conditioned stuff were 
low at the outset, the upper qualities were 
steady. Demand improved and on Wednes- 
lay grades above standard advanced $1@2 
. ton. Later there Was some improvement 
n prices of the lower grades, as_ the 
ressure of offerings was considerably re- 
lieved. The market closed with a_ good 
one. Select dairy was $1@2 higher. Other 
‘inds were unchanged at $1 up. 

Prairie receipts were 140 cars, as com- 
mared with 280 a week ago. The slump in 
fferings was appreciated, as a glut had 
xisted. Absorption improved from. the 
tart and the desirable qualities moved 
vell throughout the week. On Friday the 
ompetition began to elevate prices. The 
losing market was unchanged at $1.50 a 
on higher on the week. ; 

Timothy was in liberal supply. This 
lay, with clover-mixed and clover, showed 
eceipts of 74 cars, or 11 more than a 
veek ago. Demand for timothy was hardly 
dequate and prices at the finish were un- 
hanged to $1 lower. Clover-mixed was 
lull, ending 50c to $1.50 down. Straight 
lover broke $1.50@3, owing to slack buy- 
ne and poor quality of arrivals. 

he straw market, with 10 cars in sight, 
vas slow. It closed unchanged to 50c 
ower. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
ollows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 


are reported light to 


Alfalfa—Select dair Y, $22.50@25; ‘choice, 
21@22; No. 1, $18@20.50; standard, $15.50 
017.50; No. 2, $12.50@15; No. 3, $9@12. 


Prairie—No. 1, $10; No. bP $8.50@9.50; No. 
6@8; packing, $4.50@5.50. 
imothy—No. 1, $15@15. 50; standard, $14 
014.50; No. 2, $12. 50@13.50 No. 3, $10@12. 
Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
18.50@14.50; No. 2, ae 
Clover—No. 1, $13.50@15; No. 2, $8@13. 
Straw—Wheat, $6.50 @7. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Feb, 28.—The Milwaukee hay market 
ontinued in its nominal status with quota- 
unchanged throughout the past week. 
movement into Milwaukee seems to be 

y truckloads direct to the consumers. 
‘urrent eeoouons are: No. 1 timothy, $15 
vas; No. 2 timothy, $13@14; No. 1 mixed, 


é 
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$12@13; 
$11; 
oat 


No. 2 clover mixed, 
sample hay, $7@9; marsh feeding, 
packing, $10; rye straw, $10@10.50; 
straw, $10@10.50. 

PITTSBURGH. 


Feb. 28.—Receipts of all grades have 
been more than the very limited demand 
can absorb and _ prices are “being reduced 
materially in order to clear the tracks and 
save demurrage, there is still quite a sur- 
plus on tracks which will not be cleaned 
up for the next week or ten days. Timothy 


$14@14.50; 


standard, $17.50@18.50; 
No $1 5@16; No. on $13@14. No. 1 light 
yee mixed, $16. 50@17. No. 1 heavy 


clover mixed, $17.50@18.50. Clover mixed 
—No. 1, $17.50@18.50; No. 2, $13@15. Clover 
—No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 2, $12@15. 

Receipts of oat straw equal to the light 
demand. Few cars of wheat can be placed 
at price quoted: No. 1 wheat straw, $12@ 
13; No. 2 wheat straw, $12@12.50; No. 1 
oat straw, $11.50@12; No. 2 oat straw, ae 
@11.50; No. 1 rye straw, $13.@13.50; No. 2 
rye straw, $12@12.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Feb. 28.—The past week shows no par- 
ticular feature. Receipts have been fairly 
light but the demand has not kept step 
with the supply and prices are off slightly 
for the week. Today’s prey spa follow: 
Timothy—No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $15; Upland, 
No. 1, $16 and No. 2, sia Oe “Midland, No. 
1, $10.50 and No. 2, $9; packing hay, $6. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 26.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@19.50 ton; valley timothy, $19 


@20; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, $16@16.50; oat, $19@20; oat and 
vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Feb. 25.—The hay market is in sympathy 
with the grain market in regard to supply 
and demand. There has been the past 
week, receipts above the normal and the 
dealers report considerable hay on tracks 
at the week end. No. 1 alfalfa is selling 
at $28@29 per ton, No. 2 grade $2 less, 
with demand weak. No. 1 barley hay is 
selling at $29 and No. 1 oat hay at $34. 
There has been during the past week 
rains throughout the state and in this im- 
mediate locality sufficient to start the 
pastures and no doubt will lessen the de- 
mand for hay. 


DULU‘TH. 

Feb. 28.—Business in hay on this mar- 
ket was on a better scale during the last 
week with jobbers being compelled to come 
in for supplies. Closing prices per ton are 
steady and unchanged as follows: Timothy, 


No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14: No. 1 mixed 
Seat $14@15; No. 2, $11@12. Prairie, 
No. $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; pies 3, $11@ 
12% Midian, No. 1, $9@10; No , $8; rye 
straw, $9; oat straw, $8.50. 
BALTIMORE. 
Feb. 28.—As a result of freer receipts 


of hay during the past ten days by both 
motor trucks and cars, the local hay mar- 
ket is somewhat easier in tone and the 
outward movement of all grades of hay is 
slow, the poorer qualities being especially 
hard to place. Straw of all descriptions 
holds its own in price under light receipts 
and small stocks. Demand is fair in a 
jobbing way for wheat and oat blocks. We 


quote: Timothy—No. 2, $20.50@21.50; No. 

3, $17@19. Light clover mixed—No. ile 

$19.50@20. Clover mixed—No. 1, $19@19.50; 

No 2, $17@18. No. 1 clover, $19@19.50. 

Sitraw-—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; No. 1 

wheat, $16@17; No. 1 oat, $17@17.50. 
TOLEDO. 


Mar. 1.—The hay market was quiet again 
the past week with receipts and shipments 
both light. Dealers are satisfied to see 
prices remain steady considering the large 
stocks which are held at most every mar- 
ket and also back on the farms. Condition 
this year may bring about a smaller crop 
and surplus hay will then be needed. Prices 
at present are ready to respond to either 
bull or bear sentiment. ; 

Prices the past week were as follows: 
No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; 
No. 1 light clover mixed, $13; No. 1 heavy 
clover mixed, $12; No. 1 clear clover, $12; 
No. first cutting alfalfa, $16; No. 1 
second cutting alfalfa, $22; sound dry 
wheat straw, $9; sound dry oats straw, 
$9.50, f. o. b. Toledo. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Feb. 28.—The market for baled hay con- 


tinues dull and ruled in buyers’ favor. 
Choice qualities were in limited supply 
and for even these outside quotations are 


hard to obtain. The bulk of the offerings 
eonsists of low grade _ stock which is 
pressed for sale at irregular prices. Straw 
is quiet and barely steady under moderate 
receipts. Hay, federal grades: Timothy— 
No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, $16@ 
17; sample. $10@15. Light clover mixead— 
No. 1, $19@20; No. 2, $16@17; No. 3, $12 
Medium’ clover’ mixed—No. 1, $16@ 
17; No. 2, $13@15. Heavy clover mixed— 
No. 1, $15@16. Light grass mixed—wNo. 1, 
$17@138. Bitrate: 1 straight rye, $16@ 
16.50; No. 2 straight rye, $15@15. 50; wheat, 
$16@16.50; oat, $16 @16.50. 


MEMPHIS. 


Feb. 28.—Receipts of hay fell off sharply 
here during the past week, due to the 
large stocks on hand and the continued 
poor demand. Receipts were only 26 cars. 
Prices are still more or less nominal, but 
have improved, about $3 to $4 on alfalfa 
and $1 to $2 on timothy, from the recent 
lowest and holders are more disposed to 
await higher prices. Quote: Alfalfa, one, 
$30; standard, $26 to $27; two, $21.50 to $22. 
Timothy, one, $22; standard, $21: two, $19 
to $20 


BOSTON. 
Feb. 28.—Hay, per ton: No. 1 timothy, 
$28@28.50; No. 2 timothy, $25@26; No. 3 
timothy, $18@20; eastern, $16@28; clover 


mixed, $20@24; straw, rye, $21@21.50; oat, 


$18@15; wheat, none offering. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


If it were not for the extremely cold 
weather, buyers would be out in full 
force looking for hay, as we now have 
a good firm market for all grades of 
tame hay and we advise shipment at 
this time of any description of tame 
hay.—Walters Bros. 

Light arrivals and more active buying, 
caused no doubt by the colder weather, 
is giving us an active market with prices 
ruling firm. In fact we see quite a good 
demand for hay this month. — Albert 
Miller & Co. 

The demand is fairly good and with 
light loadings due to cold weather we 
look for a good strong market. We ad- 
vise shipment of all good sound grades 
of hay. Western and Southwestern prai- 
rie hay and straw, steady.—Van Wie «& 
Moorhead. 

Weather is cold, which means _ in- 
creased consumption. Local trade is 
looking for good hay and there is also 
some shipping demand. Urgent demand 
for prairie; other kinds of prairie and 
marsh, quiet. No alfalfa here and some 
inquiry for all grades, especially top.— 
Bridge & Leonard. 
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CUTTING SOY BEANS FOR HAY. 


Soy beans for hay may be cut any 
time after the pods are formed and be- 
fore many of the leaves begin to fall. 


Too early cutting lowers the yield and - 


late cutting reduces the quality of the 
hay. They may be cut with an ordi- 
nary mower, allowed to wilt for a day 
in the swath, and the curing completed 
in the windrows, advises H. R. Sumner, 
agronomy specialist, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. 


—_-— 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 


‘Trade for the week ending Feb. 28 (000 
omitted) : 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore . 3,113 75 283 7,031 293 
PS OSCON A rate toe eta che 14 441 ote 
PeUe ae WKY oo AE 5,239 1,693 3,467 576 532 

AMORGe an Os TSO" teal. la ag kg Ode nen 
Chicago .....5,528 12,241 19,938 2,236 171 

Afloat ..... 900 «1,166 1,513 Sl aoe 
Detroity jaen 260 20 270 12 
Duluth eee. oll 245 100 12,378 5,295 244 

HOSE, ics 1,009 ae 1,383 
Galveston 1,340 Rs Saori Oke «as 
pete age Fl 413 83 246 46 
Kan. City...8,818 7,130 2,539 199 8 
Milwaukee 229 924 2,390 580 130 

ANeat Sea0.5507 te) ere ee: Ini 
Minneapolis.13,573 933 22,202 1,163 2,167 
New Orleans.1,162 578 457 36 ; 
Newport News... ..... erase ae suas 
New York ..1,741 123 430 1,722 248 
Omaha, ces. 1,655 2,432 1,654 307 10 
I GORI Aci: aie aie eeratene 855 Wide” Gem err oN 
Philadelphia..1,402 190 174 179 Oe 
Sioux City 342 633 356 11 10 
St. Joseph 799 754 202 8 3 
St. Louis 1,833 1,624 365 17 19 
Toledo Ponca bt: tek 237 399 89 2 

Afloat "im... SOU ae SLOW Weis oe 
Wichita ....2,092 98 Bigaeil ses 

Total ....70,677 32,292 72,386 23,381 3,840 
Last year .64,072 18,898 17,741 21,205 1,735 


EXPORTS OF CORN. 


‘The exports of corn from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 789,000 2,788,028 3,4 19,233,394 
Mebs  Toidsactst 3,391,041 ,638 22,052,216 
IED ye ey core 3,867,551 ,688 22,668,309 
2. 0) @aOIn IS aoc: 1,978,518 ,152 18,484,968 
MIG “jis wets 1,710,858 125 10,913,890 

876,705 ,064 11,670,472 
506,466 1,129, 14,269,798 
648,486 780,983 12,170,201 
695,421 1,135,778 9,607,635 
614,000 527,526 10,149,068 
821,000 rene 7,521,067 
437,000 2,044,3 4: 758,249 


18,335,074 42,187,732163,609, 213 
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PARSON’S COMMISSIGN CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited P. Prompt Return 
se : OMAHA, NebRagea rxet 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free , 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company } 


Chicago New York 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
ROCHESTER, PA. 


EXPORTS OF OATS. 


The exports of oats from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce for each 


month of years named, were as fol- 
lows: 

Mos. 1925. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 437,000 212,374 113,432 
BE aoe nets sis 588,884 239,370 
Se ee a ane 369,280 2,209,942 
SPT INE, ays oj 2s 484,222 1,724,517 
AS an aig « 508,459 2,686,355 
Aj bh al~ Caee See oie 100,208 6,507,350 
iulkye sae anes 142,848 4,180,573 
PARE S Bate. oe 147,626 1,776,512 
Sept 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 
WEG F Ont. 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 
INOS. seen te beets 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 
BCG es Mats oars, 518,000 56,064 331,645 
SOP @eqn ane 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011,133 

> _>— 
NOVEMBER EXPORTS. 
The Department of Commerce re- 


ports the following domestic exports of 


principal food products for January 
(final 000 omitted): 
January, 7 months. 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Total grains$19, Ae $29, 328 $166, 050 $364,208 
Barley, bus. 299 1,522 7,960 18,247 
Value $248 $1, 594 $6,020 $20, 313 
IVES Hes ermtos 242 486 1,727 
Value $241 $581 $1,727 
Buckwheat Briss 30 42 
Value ae $32 $46 
Gort. . ga. 2,788 789 9,362 
Value... $2,453 $1,020 $8,668 
(ei ar 41 437 1,005 
Value $23 $236 $508 
Rice, Ibs... 25,503 8,212 140,786 
Value . $1,091 $495 $5,982 
Rye, bus... 200 1,187 9,559 
Value $171 $1,741 $7,661 
Wheat 4,421 8,484 61,207 E 
Value . $4,755 $14,956 $68,330 $2: 
Wheat flour, 
bbls. Ee cbt Wil: 988 11,100 9,109 
Value . $8,674 $7,458 $57,063 $58,855 
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Etc. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


| Provisions, 
| 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week ..... $..9.70.:$114.7 $ 8.50 $17.00 
Previous week. 9.40 11. 10 8.25 17.10 
uh PY ee eprom acter 9.25 7.10 9.35 15.45 
ib bp eens ee 8.85 8.00 7.50 13.95 
OD Aad. sceteaetcietn 8.05 11.00 7.90 14.75 
acs wetsausteich= §.00 10.20 6.00 10.25 
F920. ceo wicietetne ree 13:30. © 14.807 923 /300ee 19°20 
AV 1920-1924..$ 9.70 $10.20 $ 8.80 $14.70 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Receipts — Hogs Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week ......210,126 55,611 75,894 
Preceding week ..234,040 49,700 79,254 
Last. year ‘i..0.,.0241)150 56,685 66,159 

Shipments— 

Past “weeki ¢.-ssicss 63,906 16,366 27,243 
Preceding week .. 77,444 18,030 36,200 
Last Sy eCarotice «ons 79,338 20,354 20,259 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, March 2.—Hogs advanced 
sharply the past month and while values 
of product were marked up materially 
at times, the parity between hogs and 
product was reduced. Trading of a 
speculative character was larger and 
values covered a good range with the 
close on lard Saturday showing gains 
of 72% to 75c, short ribs 80 to 85c and 
bellies 72% to 80c, at the highest of 
the week. Deliveries for the month of 
February were 1,500,000 Ibs. 

Packers were liberal sellers of May 
lard on all advances and are bringing 
lard here from outside points to an unu- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


sual extent, receipts for the week being 
10,812,000 lbs., while shipments were 
only 5,510,000 lbs., a small increase for 
the week, but a reduction of more than 
12,000,000 lbs. as compared with: last 
year. Receipts of cured meats from 
outside packing points were larger and 
shipments smaller, being 15,812,000 lbs., 
compared with 23,130,000 lbs. last year. 

Expectations are that stocks of lard 
will show another big increase as the 
domestic and export demand has been 
only fair and the make, of liberal pro- 
portions, but with reduced receipts of 
hogs the latter is expected to be cur- 
tailed as compared with the last two 
months. Foreign markets were irregu- 
lar with a good advance in lard toward 
the last. Denmark is said to be supply- 
ing more hogs to the English markets 
owing to the advance in prices of prod- 
uct in the United States as it gives them 
a better advantage. Fresh meat trade 
is of liberal proportions and hams and 
bellies are passing into consumption at 
a good rate. Prices for the week fol- 


low: 
-———_ Close ——__,, 
Feb.28,Feb.21,Mar.2, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
AY} sea Ori: Gee Rete Herc borer tioa 
Jan. rnge.2 16:90: (15:30 2-2. fone eee 
Pre. rng.. 17.10 OTSe Ne. iy ech | 
May |i. cas 16-50 25,95 916550 5:75 WL. 
Jan. TNE. TO wtb SO, eee einer 53h 
Pre, rngi. LT ZT 10 wee le oe eres 
Duly Wises. 16.85 16.32 16.85 16.10 11.37 
dan, wns: | TL. 675616.00. 2... Meats BO sO 
Ere, NBs se Mente cay) pected Mectemee 
Sept: 22... L720 Lo%67 = 27-20 1647 eee 
Jan. rngs | UU95) Gaby Sees. ete emer 
Pres ‘Tne LS OOM L525 es «cacrse sie te eerie 
Short Ribs— 
Feb. Amosueueew st » Sets etc 
Jan. rng.. 15.90 14.60 
Pre. meee Libas.... 
May: siden 17.25 16.70, 17.25 , 
Jan. rng.. 16.00 14.87%..... eens 
Pre, Tne. 16.1b> Leip eaee eee ate ate 
JULY anne ete 17.25 16.80 17.45 16.65 9.92 
D. S. Bellies— 
Ul ee Mate Tk oscar = 
JAN. THE sl (98 21580: ose wesicle emer 
Pré:) rng... 15.70 7 12709560. 2s apne eee teietere 
May” fees: 19.10 18.65 19.10 18.30 10.25 
Jan. TNS L500) 16 40M. cee peat ane 
Pre. rhe.; 16.96%.13.60 Soon. see ares 
July Fecte. 19.30 18.77 19.30 18.57 10.55 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices a 


t five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, Mar. 2, 1925, as reported to THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, 


ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 
NOP Seicawerats «see $12.75 
BULK OF SALBS........... 12.10-12.60 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 12,40-12.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.25-12.70 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch.. 11.85-12.55 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 11.00-12.25 | 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 11.55-11.80 
Packing hugs, rough............ 11.30-11.55 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs, down), 

FUG. CHa ic.c le sipisicie’siniaiste sie etre 10.00-11.50 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs. Ne 

COMO, Waicts iors’ aiosevaletes oldiely totetsTonn nw Pole isie sc. clete 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (nigs excl.) 12.02-228 lb. 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

ClNGe), eee aivies's Tie siate tale clstareiis 11.76-222 lb. 
Sire viv Faster FOSS dleasie opie reo eae 11.06-222 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime..........-<. 10. 85-12.40 

GOO Ae sisters cisieiatera eiisiaele ease = ane ¢ H 

Madium: 55 acaunec Any ico 

Common. Lhe vcs esley sackets aa on 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime......... eoee 

S000! Bios ee esas eabals'a el eibis cise oie 

Medium 2 iecedviscecmes eseccere 8. “00. 10.3 35 

Common f eevcccccce 6.00- 8.00 

Canner and cutter. . raw orcicrnon 4.00- 6.00 

LT. YEARLING STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 
Good-prime (800 lbs. down)...... 9.75-12.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good-eh, (850 Ibs. up)........ 8.25-10.50 
Com.-med. (all wts.).......... 5.50- 8.25 
COWS: 
Good and choice....... 5.65- 7.50 
Common and medium, 4.00- 5.65 
2.75- 4.00 


Canner and cutter. 
LS: 


. (beef-yrigs. excl.).... 3.00- 5.¢ 
. (can.-bologna) 5 


(190 Ibs. down) 
(190 lbs. down)..... 
Med.-ch. (190-260 lbs.)........ 6.25- 
Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)........ 4.5 
Cull-com, (190 lbs. up) 3 
Feeder and Stocker 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. up). 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5. 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)...... 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.2 


.00-14.50 
Cull-c “com. 10- 


Cattle and 


Yearling wethers, med. -pr 
Wethers (2 yrs. 

med.-pr. .... 
Ewes, com.-ch. 
Ewes, can.-cull 


9,.00-13,00 
6.50-10.25 
3.00- 6.50 


15.50-17.25 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


ST, PAUL, 
a: 00 A.M, 11: 00 A, M. 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 
$12.50 $12.15 
12.00-12.40 11.50-12.15 
12.25-12.50 2.6 12.00-12.15 
12.00-12.50 12. 70-12.90 11.75-12.15 
11.50-12.25 12.25-12.80 11.50-12.00 
10.75-12.00 11.00-12.50 11.00-11.75 
11.75-12.00 11.25-11.50  11.00-11.35 
11.50-11.75 11.00-11.25 = 10.75-11.00 
9.00-11.50 10.00-11.75  10.00-11.00 
8.50-10.00 8.00- 9.00 9.00-10.75 9,75-11.00 
11.96-231 lb. 12.00-222 Ib. 12.29-199 Ib. ......... 
s 
11.54-232 Ib. 11.53-220 Ib. 11.85-214 Ib. ......... 
10.85-232 Ib. 10.81-221 lb. 11.14-218 Ib. ......... 
10.20-12.50 10.00-12.50 
9.20-11.40 9.00-11.35 
7.50- 9.60 7.60- 9.50 
5.75- 7.50 5.75- 7.60 
11..40-12.76) “1150-12.65 ~~ 11.75-12:75' ~ Gancw nate 
9.60-11.50  9.75-11.60 9.50-11.50 
7.35- 9.90 7.50- 9.85 7.00- 9.50 
5.65- 7.35 5.65- 7.50 5.00- 7.00 
3.75- 5.65 3.85- 5.65 8.50- 5.00 
9.35-11.85 8.50-11.25 
7.50-10.35 6.75- 9.25 
4.25- 7.50 5.25- 6.75 
5.35- 7.10 5.25- 6.50 
4.00- 5.35 3.73- 5.25 
2.50- 4.00 2.50- 3.75 
4.75- 5.75 4.50- 6.25 
2.85- 4.75 3,.25- 4.60 
7.50-11.00 8.00-11.75 7.00-13.25 6.50- 4 5O 
4.50- 7.50 4.50- 8.00 4.00- 7.00 3.00- 6.50 
5.50-10.50 5.50-11.25 6,.50-13.25 4.00- 16; 00 
4.25- 7.50 4.50- 8.50 4.00- 7.50 5.50- 6.00 
3.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.25 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.00 
6.10- 8.50 4.60- 8.60 5.25- 7.75 5.25- 7.75 
».00- 8.50 4.50- 8.60 5.00- 7.50 5.00- 7.50 
25- 5. 3.75- 4.50 4.00- 5.00 3.50- 5.00 
3. 3.00- 6.00 3.25- 6.00 2.50- 5.00 
bi Tomar GY (a RE hoi cr 3.50- 6.50 
15.00-16.85 14.50-17.25 15,25-17.75 14.00-17.25 
12.00-15,00 12.50-14.50 18.50-15.25 12.00-14.00 
12.00-14.50 12.50-14.25 12.00-15.25 11,50-14,75 
7.75-10.75  8.00-11.25  8.00-12.00 7.50-11.75 
6.25- 9.50 6.25- 9.60  6.00- 9.75 5.50- 9.50 
2.25- 6.25 2 "5- 6,25 3.00- 6.00 2.00- 5.5 
div ere xia oe 14.75-16.70 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
The reports to THE Price Cuvur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Feb. 21, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


To To 
Feb. 28, Feb. 21, 
1925. 1925.* 
CHICA LO: “even cmea wesw 146,200 3,552,400 
Kansas Cityee.twoneset 45,300 994,400 
aaah &... sayetoaccrcts, bh sesan vetoes . 64,700 1,176,900 
St, \Louls: . ode nansotitas 49,200 1,160,200 
So, St. Joseph =... 31,500 752,400 
Imaianapolis aes 25,400 744,600 
Milwaukee: aids Wem ciss sos 10,800 268,300 
Gudahy “yismeeeewen moe 12,400 341,200 
Cineinnath | faa5 eee. ee 14,200 307,200 
Ottumwa The. eee. 12,100 339,300 
Cedar Rapids ......... 8,200 300,500 
Sioux Cityi ss. smee tein 63,300 909,500 
Sis Pall fone peat eeieniate 59,800 1,431,700 
Cleveland 4 o.c2t2 sus. se 15,000 29,400 
Louisville Sieve. bs. 5,200 105,400 
‘Wichita Wim. feet eee 12,900 286,700 
Detroit: rashes aie wees 12,900 440,300 
Nebraska City 6,100 117,500 
Hort. “Worthierseeuneroe 10,400 130,400 
Oklahoma City 6,700 122,800 
Above and all others .. ....... 16,819,000 
For the weele venceviense 738,000 821,000 
Previous week ........ 821,000 861,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 229, 228, 
214, 201, 204, 214, 208, 220, 228. 
“Corrected figures. 
HOG PRODUCTS. 
Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of Feb. 28: 


Mess pork? jictemissiucio temic deen Wks crite: 
Lard, round lots 
Short’ 7ibsiaeen cates 
DS. bellies. tosh ae coe eee 
Hams, 10-12 lIbs...... 195% @19% 17%, @18%4 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 1954@19% 18 @18% 
Hams, 14-16 lIbs...... 19% @20 18 @19% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... 22 @22% 19 @22 
Skinned hams ....... 16 @22% 154%4@21% 
Picnics. «2 oes ~1l @12% 11 @11% 
Bellies’... isi. cemaeteee 21 @23% 20 @21 
ork Joins cence 20 @21 J @ivaea. 
Butts Wspa cctae eee 16% @17 fa @ieek 
Sk. shoulders ....... @.. SAIGUES 
Tendérioin,” <sorten. ce 50 @.. Sale CD ae 
Dry Salted—Loose., Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..12 —1644|Hams ...-:. 24 -24% 
Cl. Bellies...18 -19144/Sk. hams...2514-26 
Rib Bellies..18 -19 |Picnics ..... 164-1614 
Ex.S.R. Sds.17 -17%/Ex.S.R. Sds.21 -21% 
S. Cl. Sds...1754-17%|S. Cl. Sds...2134,-22 
Ex.S.C. Sds.17 are ae Saat Cc. Sds.21 -214y% 
Plates, reg..13%- Sdsinc.c 2034-21 
Butts: ores 1135 =e Bist Bac..27 -271%4 


ee 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at seven leading Western markets 
and thirteen other points for the week, 


-with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hog Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk.227,000 (ERC A00 298,000 1,322,000 
Wk. ago.209,000 893.000 273,000 1,375,000 
1924 ....220,000 938,000 245,000 1,403,000 
1923 ....226,000 855,000 274,000 1,355,000 
1922 . 210,000 628,000 222,000 1,160,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


£. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925 ..2,012,000 8,318,000 2,228,000 12,558,000 
1924 ..2,082,000 8,978,000 2,325,000 13,385,009 
1923 ..2,155,000 7,941,000 2,353,000 12,449,000 
1922 ..1,976,000 6,373,000 2,308,000 10,657,000 


TOP HOG PRICES SINCE 
OCTOBER. 


The hog market in Chicago for good 
packer grades touched $12.40 Friday, 
and by the time this issue goes to press 
we may have still further advances. 
Just why, say the trade, under today’s 
high hog market should it be so diffi- 
cult to sell tankage and other hog feeds 
at fair prices? Ordinarily, there is a 
certain affinity between the ups and 
downs of corn and oats and mixed feed 
ingredients, but this year the situation 
is different. In considering dairy feeds, 
the answer to those who know is easy, 
traceable to the milk war in the East 
and dairy difficulties generally over 
practically the entire country. It is con- 
trary to economic law to feed high 
pricéd grain to low priced milk pro- 
ducing machines, otherwise known as 
dairy cows. 

In looking over the feed situation, it 
is furthermore no secret to mention 
publicly the fact that Eastern states’ 
federation and G. L. F. feed purchases 
aggregate an enormous tonnage, taken 
out of the feed sales of many manufac- 
turers heretofore, and now handled 
through a single sales organization. 


March 4, 1925, 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Feb. 28, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond 
ing time last year, compiled by : 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 19 
Chicago 55,611 16,366 56,685 
St. Louis 20,237 Pe bra 8 20,599 
Kansas City 37,674 13,906 34,965 
Omaha 28,214 8,403 31,685 
St. Joseph 13,133 3,121 LS Tr 
Sioux City 15,730 6,281 15,873 
Feb. 28..... 170,599. 55,248 171,178 
Feb. 21..... 150,057 53,792 175,457 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 16.569. 4,442 9,584 
Cleveland 4,488 324 4,962 
StePautl 24,067 3,963 22,763 
Wichita 11,426 7,272 4,521 
Indianapolis 8,952 4,905 11,687 
Cinzinnati 3,392 840 4,322 
Louisville 8,044 1,746 3,126 
Milwaukee 12.032 382 12,460 
Okla. City 8,151 2,110 5,381 
Meb.7.28.... a 92,121 25,984 78,806 
Febj21. sii 94,193 24,844 72,809 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. : 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 28, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


pe tos , Shpts., ate Shpts, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, _ 

Chicago 210,126 63,906 241,150 79,338 
St. Louis 78,170 . 28,950 135,724 58,958) 
Kansas City 65,926 22,401 77,205 26,570 
Omaha 84, 19,948 101,019 23,438 
St. Joseph 39,353 8,733 °47,526 17,30 
Indianapolis 37,402 16,102 50,927 26,725 
Cincinnati 19,584 5,391 25,502 9,171 
Louisville 5,769 578 8,119 2,515 
Sioux City 98,690 41,446 93,417 47,513 
Heb. 28). :...... 639,705 207,455 780,589 291,600 
MED waar sisys 729,647 235,966 894,754 338,827 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 11,387 412, 43,133 2,292 
Cleveland 20,741 5,302 26,981 4,307 
St. Paul 74,650 16,546 79,836 16,989 
Milwaukee 18,899 404 24,676 774 
Wichita 13,403 130 15,742 969 
Okla. City 6,816 1,208 5,592 13t 
Heb; 28.....% 145,896 24,002 165,958 25,462 
E29 6) 7 DA 148.620 19,276 178,209 30,462 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Feb. 28, 1925, and totals with 


comparisons for corresponding time last 


year, compiled by THE PrIcE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., mer tye By sie 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924 
Chicago 73,894 27,243 66,159 
Kansas City 31,303 11,353 23,368 
St. Louis 3,412 250 3,861 
Omaha 46,688 12,100 50,453 
St. Joseph 28,258 2,558 26,942 
Sioux City 8,572 1,233 8,703 
Fort Worth 4,480 948 1,986 
St. Paul 4,420 627 3,224 
Cleveland 4,825 1,691 4,152 
Cincinnati 462 146 553 
Louisville 90°. Werte 60 
Indianapolis 393 96 1,141 
Milwaukee 338 ris 684 
Wichita 789 990 
Okla. City 100 2 266 
Webo2ge.. ss 210,019 58,247 191,542 
Feb, 21. -211,595 77,037 207,743 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending Feb. 28, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 
S. ...... 5,901,000 119,602,000 52,478,000 
Lard, Ibs....10,812,000 148,444,000 78,627, 000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 
HDS ete. Gs 15,812,000 288,266,000 324,687,000 
Lard, lbs. .. 5,510,000 169,233,000 216,842,000 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, your 
interests will be best served by 


John Clay & Company 


nak Cit 
Dowie iit iu. 

“ Ogden, U 
St. aeons 


Chicago, Ill. 
Omsha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Colo 
80. sti Paul, ‘Minn 
Buffalo, MN 
Mo. he a 
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For Sale-- 


Modern Concrete Terminal Elevator at Peoria. 


With the present unusual demand for eleva- 
tors, when both operating profits and carrying 
charges on grain are attractive, we offer a prop- 
erty that meets the most exacting trade demands. 


Several million dollars have been expended 
in recent years, remodeling Peoria’s distilleries 
and feed mills, converting them into corn indus- 
tries, feed and food plants. Their daily corn pur- 
chases are enormous. Peoria’s fourteen rail- 


roads give unexcelled in and out railroad service. 


DATA ON THIS PLANT 


Grounds consist of 4% acres with room for tracks on 
River side of Elevator, and also for additional tracks 
at the end of the building. 


Work House has capacity for 40 cars per day each way 
and has handled 50 cars out and 48 cars in in eight 
hours. The Head House has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 125,000 bushels. 


The Power is electric, legs, conveyors and machinery 
being driven by separate motors. 


The capacity is 500,000 bu. on wheat basis and 600,000 
bushels on oats basis. There are 56 bins ranging from 
800 to 22,000 bushels and there is ample room for an 
addition with half to three quarters of a million bushels 
additional. 


The Hess Dryer has capacity of 500 bushels per hour 
on a 4% moisture basis with room for an additional 
500 bushel capacity. 

The building and equipment are practically new, in 
good condition, no need for repairs. 


Grain elevators of this sort in a market like 


Peoria are practically unavailable. 


Write or wire for inspection privilege. 


The Price Current-Grain Reporter 
Box 243 309 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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“SUPERIOR” |AN ELEVATOR CUP 
THAT IS BUILT LIKE 


Old elevators A BATT LESHIP 


made new. 


New elevators 
made up-to- 
date. 


Superior Cups 
are=s- trong, 
heavy, and big 
enough to han- 
dle any job in 
new or old ele- 
vators. Perfect 
discharge. 
Fast workers. 


Manufactured by 


KN WHS 
CORPORATION The Welding will not give 


206—18th St. 


Moline, Ill. Under the Severest Blows 


Farns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Chicago Memphis Houston Heights 
Minneapolis Omaha Wichita Pasadena 
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| Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Stevens Engineering & 
-Construction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders’. 


“GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills -Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,- MO. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
895 Codline St., Meftbourne, Australia 


ea 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
, expensiveness and great adaptability. 
F Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
| 2,000, 75c: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
} F. O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
clips, $15.00. 


THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, Statean a)--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


9 9 % Guaranteed pees 6 


by refund of 


ould CofeaaSt Louis 


~. 
Life Siz 


If this paper pleases you Kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 


trade. 


CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.73% 1.05 1.12% 1.04 91.71 2.50 
2.2014 1.2414 1.3014 1.39% 2.06% 3.50 
Heb: 1:73, 1.09 a5 115901 .05) lb4e 2°95 
2.16 1.20 LST 1.54% 2.02% 2.78 
Mare rien. 1.02% 1.16 1.36% 1.52 2.50 
1:22°5 1.88 91.72 1.83% 2.90 
Apr << 1,05 eeel Simmeleo lee tno. 206s 
aten 1.27 Me ic8T ee 4 78g1b 8s, 05 
Maya wnsie: 1.0556 1.15%4 1.17% 1.42 2.83 
a 1.30 1.31% 1:73 1.8214 3.45 
June . 1.04 1.0336 1.18 1.2916 2.75 
, LAS! > 1:26 #1 bo e710 3.13 
July . 1.14 96% 1.05 1.18 2.29 
5 156") 010 221.60 7) R00 23:00 
a gee Mer eo 1.214% .97% 1.00% 1.16 2.22 
. 1.54% 1.2 1.33 1.5616 2.86 
Santst.c. 1.22% 1.0214 1.02% 1.24 2.28% 
Eo 153 1.28 1.82 1.68 2.74 
Oct. . 1.88% 1.07 1.0916 1.14 1.96% 
. 1.60% 1.26 1.8214 1.50 2.39 
Nov . 1.364% 1.04 1.16 1.12% 1.68 
- 1.6714 1.21 1.47% 1.83% 2.24 
BY ( Calg Saag 1.5244 1.02% 1.18% 1.08% 1.64 
1.9114 1.1914 1.37 1.38 2.08 
Vai cciecc 1.02% .96%4 1.00% 1.00% 1.58 
. 1.91% 1.37% 1.78 2.06% 3.50 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 
706 Matual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J.A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Qus. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. _ 


TTT LLCO CLUCL ULM 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 
Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 406,000 bus. last week; 
oats, 100,000 bus., and corn 130,000 bus. 
Barley increased 21,000 bus. and rye 
7,000 bus. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..1,524 3,799 6,022,000 15,620,000 
Corn ....4,203 7,908 13,277,000 6,110,000 
Oats ....6,970 12,868 21,351,000 4,917,000 
Rye 1,951 292 2,324,000 1,601,000 
Barley =... *..<:. 192 192,000 205,000 
*Includes 700,000 bu. wheat, 1,166,000 bu. 
corn, 1,513,000 bu. oats and 81,000 bu. rye 
afloat. 


CASH CONTRACT CORN. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and 
better) at Chicago for a number of 
years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.24% .71% .69% .46 63 1.42 
1.3444 .82 -15% .51% .78 1.58% 
Heb: 1.1636- <79 11% «=.49%) 60% 1.38 
1.33 83 -15%.~ .654% .72 1.56 
IL Pam Og) Salo 54% .58 1.50 
82% .76% .638% .7 1.69 
Apr. TT 1.74% «=.55% £5816 1.6646 
oe cis .83 8546 .65 -62% 1.80 
May Ws.ise. 76% .78 69% .59 1.89 
» 82 8742 .65 66 2.17 
June . .16% .79% .58%% .57% 1.76 
mentee 1.01% .87% .643%4 .67 2.0114 
July - .98% .80 624% .56% 1.40 
Sree 1.16%, .90% .66 -66 1.8344 
Aug . 1.1246 .85 60% .53 1.40 
. 1.24% .92 6434, .61% 1.69 
Sept - 106% .85% .61% .48 1.19% 
- 1.24% .93% .66% .57 1.54 
Oct. ars ae 1.02% .91% .63% .42 811% 
= eR a Bee 75 -4914 1.10 
INOVE | crawisle 1.08% .73% .68%  .45 67 
- 1.22% 1.08 75 52%  .94% 
Dee vk 69% .69% .46% .70% 
. 1.35% .87 -T2% .51% .86 
Year -T1% .69% .46 42 67 
sotele's 1.35% 1.14 75 Toueeacku 
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Seeetacci rece 


= Bah or obligation. Let our engineers help you on your 
= aa pe] problems of temperature control; we may be able to 
= save you much trouble and expense. 

= eee eee The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 
= aaEe HANG-CONTRO cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 
= 1 100) “ ONTRO others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 
= Had | 
STUVHUIUIINUUINUUUHNQUUUUENUNNUQNUUUPOREOUAAYOUEOESEQUAQOUOOUOEUSUOCNOOOUUOCOUAOUOOUOO EOL OGQQUUUOOCRRUG OU DEENA 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—W/ill give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill all 
tombined, as my wife’s health is poor. Ad- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., OL 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 


sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 

FOR SALE—Elevators on A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Good business. No trades. R. N. 
MARSHALL, Stronghurst, Ill. 

INDIANA—ELEVATOR, well located in 


city of twelve thousand, in good dairy and 
farm country. Well established feed busi- 
ness, which will show handsome 
every year in connection. 
too many irons in the fire. A genuine bar-~— 
gain. Address IND. ELEVATOR, Box No. 
36a, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—10,000-bu. cap. iron clad ele- 


vator with coal, feed, seed, salt, etc., in 
connection. Two warehouses for feed and 
salt, also grinder with 14 hp. gas engine in 
separate building. Modern residence on 
four lots with barn and two chicken houses 
with room for 1000 chickens, ground plant- 
ed to fruit trees, grapes and strawberries. 

This elevator property is located in 
northern Iowa, handles 200,000 bu. of grain 
yearly and no competition. 

Price $15,000.00 cash, no trades. Address 
ELEVATOR, Box No. 36, care Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
woes AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


MR. SEED DEALER, we can furnish you 


with high quality, clean, scarified White 
Blossom sweet clover seed. For lowest 
SEBENS 


prices and best seed, write us. 
BROS., Milnor, N. D. 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract oats (No. 2 white and 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan 6 -44144 .43 .85 40 84% 
62% .538% .47% .44 49% .91% 
Feb 52 47% =.48% 3=.3851 «.89%—w80 
614 53% .48% .47% .47% .92 
Mar Ane 46 44 .36 -40 -88 
.52 -48% .45% .46% 1.00 
Apr .48 454% .3855%4, .36 97% 
511% .481% 146 41 1.11% 
May: Gotae A744 43 374% .36% 1.00% 
ial ets 50% .47% .45 -43% 1.17% 
UNGe see 47 42% 343%, .35 1.07 
-60 47% .444% .42 1.29 
July 51% .39% .33%4 .34 wt2 
60% .46% .44 -421%% 1.16 
Aug. 46 37 .31 32 .68 
es aes 57% .44 39% .41 88% 
Sept 46 88% .384% .341%6 .55% 
52 46% .43 A4 70% 
Oct AT 42% .39% .82% .52% 
Y. 57% .47% 46% .42 574 
Nov 45% .42% .431%4, 32 46% 
cinteten .56 47 A7% 41% 56% 
Dec. 533%, .43 438% .384% «47 
: 63% .49% .50 A2% .52 
MCAT ..ctnh 4444.37 OL 2 46% 
sent 63% 49% .50 49% 1.29 


March 11, 1925, 


BAMA TUTTE Re 


Years of specialization in temperature control 
has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience which is at your service without cost 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 


full of vital business facts and figures. 
where and how many prospects 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
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Who, 


you have. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


Wheat. 
Bus. 
Last week...4,902,000 
Prev. wk.....5,145,000 
Year ago.....5,921,000 
January to date— 
Titre easier He 46,298,000 
HOA S esctercs cowie. 41,156,000 
Visible supply— 
Last week .. 9,990,000 
Prev. week.. 9,250,000 
Year ago.... 9,260,000 


344,000 


13,928,000 
5,688,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
800,000 


1,414,000 


10,733,000 
11,290,000 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus, as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., Wess 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Se 2G, avarte 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925. 
Pans oes: 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jan 10.5923 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
FAT Tarts 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
TOM LE: sae 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Janae solos. ss 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Hebs Ue: 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Meba. 14.1. 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
WEG els oa +s 76,147.000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
I eh) o Bee ar? Sia ae 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov. 8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan, 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 381.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb a 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: : 

1924. 1925. 
Nov. 8....241,403,000 a +e is 233,30 

25 an. » dies tage . 

Nov. 15....257,141,000)7 0° 37. - "931-700 
Nov. 22....258,931,000) Fan. 24... 230,904,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 31....235,217,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000/Feb. 7... .239,469,000 
Dec. 18....250,602,000/Feb. 14... .244,834,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000/Feb. 21... .249,878,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


fol. XCIII. No. 10 | 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


HE outstanding news feature of the past week 
[= the inauguration ceremonies at Washing- 

ton, widely heralded in the press and justly re- 
eiving practically unanimous approval by the peo- 
le, as a strictly non-partisan detail of National 
iolitics. 
Vice-President Dawes gave evidence of his charac- 
eristic positive make-up, suggestive of a firm hand 
t the Senate’s helm during the next session. 


Much in the address of President Coolidge is well 
uited for editorial emphasis and comment. Under 
he latter head, he must be credited with an ex- 
remely fair and at the same time shrewd bit of 
ophistry in his remarks regarding the make-up of 
Yongress and the accomplishments which he expects 
rom that body. In discussing Republican party 
inity, he said, “If there is to be responsible party 
Jovernment, the party must be semething more than 
1 mere device for securing office.’ It is his purpose 
that the November election shall not be merely a 
nockery, and that the confidence of the public shall 
ind the party which it placed in power an effective 
nstrument of Government. It seems logical to read 
setween the lines of the President’s address, and 
ater in the Senate’s organization proceedings a con- 
-inued effort to keep LaFollette, Brookhart, Ladd and 
Frazier out of the Republican councils. It is prob- 
uble that in future time this first inaugural address 
will be taken as more aptly representative of the 
President than anything else he has heretofore writ- 
fen. He has had enough experience in the White 
House to define and clarify his aims and he has not 
been there long enough te undergo that peculiar 
transformation which comes to many executives. 


The President acts wisely in confining his promises 
and program to effort rather than to accomplishment 
and in urging upon his fellow citizens an allegiance 
to the policies and principles he sets forth because 
of their real worth. 


Among the many forceful and scholarly parts of 
the President’s address, the following impress us with 
particular merit: 


“Confidence has returned, business has revived, and we 
appear to be entering into an era of prosperity which is 
gradually reaching into every part of the nation.” 

“We believe we can best serve our own country and 
most successfully discharge our obligations to humanity 
by continuing to be openly and candidly, intensely and 
scrupulously, Amerioan. But * * * we cannot permit our- 
selves to be narrowed and dwarfed by slogans and 
phrases. It is not the adjective, but the substantive, 
which is of real importance * * *, It will be well not to 
be too much disturbed by thought of either isolation or 
entanglement.” 

“There is much to be hoped for in international rela- 
tions from frequent conferences and consultations * * *. 
I am strongly in favor of a continuation of this policy, 
whenever conditions are such that there is even a promise 
that practical and favorable results might be secured 
* * * The same considerations should lead to our ad- 
herence to the Permanent Court of International Justice.” 

“The time is arriving when we can have further tax 
reduction, when * * * we must have tax reform. The 
method of raising revenue ought not to impede the trans- 
action of business; it ought to encourage it. I am op- 
posed to extremely high rates * * *, We cannot finance 
the country, we cannot improve social conditions, through 
any system of injustice, even if we attempt to inflict it 
“pon the rich. Those who suffer the most harm will be 
the poor.”’ 

“Those who want their rights respected under the con- 
stitution and the law ought to set the example them- 
selves of observing the constitution and the law.* * *. 
Those who disregard the rules of society are * * * tread- 
ing the way that leads back to the jungle.” 

“Our congress represents the people and the states. In 
all legislative affairs it is the natural collaborator with 
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the President. In spite of all the criticism which often 
falls to its lot, I do not hesitate to say that there is no 
more independent and effective legislative body in the 
world.” 

Closing Days of Congress. 

It is popularly felt that the closing Congress is to 
be commended more for their avoidance of harmful 
legislation than the establishment of new laws on 
the record books. From the viewpoint of a large ma- 
jority of the readers of the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
portrr, the Senate showed good judgment, however, 
in defeating the McNary-Haugen bill which was beat- 


WHEAT AND CORN FARM 
RESERVES SMALL 


IGURES as of March Ist according 
to the Government report of Mon- 
day, showed an exceedingly small 


farm reserve of wheat and corn. Wheat 


stocks were the smallest in twenty years 
with but one exception, and stocks of 
corn the lightest in thirty years with 
four exceptions. 

Oats farm stocks, however, were one 
hundred and three million bushels more 
than a year ago, a bearish statement. 

In spite of the present range of prices 
on wheat and corn, the majority of grain 
traders construed the Government re- 


port as bullish for such cereals. 


eeee eee eee Sa aaa! 
ee  , 


en in the house during the last session. During the 
closing hours of March 8rd and 4th, very little of im- 
portance was carried through. In the list of pro- 
posed legislative measures which have gone by the 
boards are the various Capper co-operative marketing 
bills and other agricultural proposals. 


The Muscle Shoals bill, which occupied most of the 
time of the Senate this session, was blocked in the jam. 

Jones foreign trade zone bill. 

French claim bill. 

Cape Cod Canal bill. 

Gooding long and short haul clause bills. 

Brookhart bird and game refuge Dill. 

Howell-Barkley bill for abolition of the railway labor 
board. 

McLean bill to lower the interest rate on railroad obli- 
gations held by the government. 


Bursum bill for increase of pensions for civil war 
veterans. 

McFadden banking bill to liberalize the national bank- 
ing laws. 


Cramton prohibition unit bill. 

Stalker bill to increase penalties for violation of dry 
laws. 

Alien deportation bill. 


Economic Improvement. 

The conservative and yet consistent progress of 
business is at least partly attributed to the Coolidge 
administration. During the four months since his 
election millions of dollars have been added to the 


market value of securities and commodities. Even 
the most enthusiastic Coolidge supporters, however, 
would not lay claim to the entire responsibility for 
the bull markets of the above period, but it must be 
plain that the country is “all set” for a continuance 
of business ‘expansion, under the leadership of one 
who has well proven his qualifications even before 
actually assuming office in his new term-elect. 


Industrial improvement has been associated with 
natural and yet rather unexpected high grain prices. 
Crop failures to a considerable degree abroad, unduly 
magnified no doubt and hence bringing in heavy al- 


_ though spasmodic public speculation of a bullish 


character, has been definitely reflected in the ad- 


vances of the grain market. 


The Financial Markets. 

$459,000,000 comprised of two new security issues 
is the figure covering the March financing needs of 
the Government, consisting of nine month treasury 
certificates and long term treasury bonds. It is ex- 
pected that this financing will cover the cash require- 
ments of the Government until June. In view of the 
comparatively easy money situation, bankers were 
somewhat surprised to be asked a premium on the 
long term four per cent issues expiring in 1944-1954. 
However, over the full list the bond market in the 
early part of last week was established at lower levels 
as a result of a tightening in the money market, but 
with an easier tone in loans there developed improve- 
ment in some issues. The recovery was not gemeral, 
however, nor was there any unanimity in the move- 
ment in any one group. Trading was on a limited 
scale, The offering of new securities was extremely 
small, no new issues of any great importance making 
an appearance. 

The stock market followed an erratic course last 
week, the entire list being sensitive to the least bear- 
ish developments. On the other hand, when declines 
of any consequence occurred there developed a good 
demand, which caused the market to stage a come- 
back, 


Our Foreign Loans. 


American foreign investments in 1914 were esti- 
mated at something over $2,006,000,000, prior to 
which the importation of capital into this country 
was much larger than the investments of our people 
in foreign projeets. 

According to Arthur N. Young, Economic Advisor 
of the State Department, the above situation has 
been transformed and today, the United States is a 
creditor to the amount of $20,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, approximately $12,060,000,000 represents the 
sum owed our Government by foreign Governments, 
and $8,000,000,000 covers the foreign investments of 
Great Britain. Mr. Young’s statement says further 
that the department “will not pass upon the merits 
of foreign loans as business propositions, nor assume 
any responsibility whatever in connection with loan 
transactions.” It is not indifferent, however, to the 
flotation in the American market of loans which are 
likely to go into default. Also, our Government ep- 
poses the lending of American capital for militaristic 
purposes or for projects which tend to make diffieult 
the carrying out of our foreign policy. 


Public Investments. 


Comment has been made here relative to the diffi- 
culty of enforcing our laws designed to protect in- 
vestors im speculative stocks, a detail of which is 
found in the reckless character of the public, whose 
proteesien is indeed difficult under such” circum- 
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stances. A recent conference in Chicago discussed 
the feasibility of establishing a National movement 
towards curbing financial swindling and through this 
organization to aid state and federal authorities. The 
assistance of stock exchanges, chambers of commerce 
and like organizations, together with the solid back- 
ing of business interests is invited, and from now on 
we should do much more than merely talk about the 
enforcement of our “Blue Sky” laws. It is to be 
hoped that the above mentioned conference will carry 
through its splendid ideas and make less easy the 
way of many organizations which prey upon the pub- 
lie in this manner. 


Commodities and Materials. 
The important bearing upon the industrial life of 
the nation, found in the iron and steel trades, lends 
much of interest to the following survey: 


“Pig iron production on March 1 was at an annual rate 
of over 42,200,000 tons. This is 31% per cent over the 
performance of March last year, and compares with 40,- 
361,000 tons, the record output in 1923. Three more fur- 
naces were in blast than at the beginning of February,” 
the Iron Age says. It adds: 

“The output of last month was 3,214,143 tons more than 
that of any other February in the history of the iron 
trade. It was less than the 3,370,336 tons for the thirty- 
one days of January, but the daily average was 114,791 
tons, against 108,720 tons per day for the preceding month, 
an increase of over 5% per cent. Only in four months in 
1923 has the daily rate ever been exceeded.” 

In the meat packing trades, aviation activity character- 
ized the hog market again last week and prices moved 
up another quarter, bringing the top to $14.35. It is the 
highest March price since 1920 when the best swine sold 
at $16.35. In March, 1915, the top was $7.05 for the best 
hogs and 20 years ago the summit was $5.50. The lowest 
top in March was noted in 1899, when the best heavy hogs 
sold at $4. The general hog market now is nearly $8 
higher than a year ago, which means that producers are 
getting much more profit out of swine than they did last 
year at this time. The supply is dropping off seriously 
at all Western markets. 


With wheat sales showing an increase of nearly 100 
per cent, total sales of all grains last week increased 
312,290,000 bu. for the week. General liquidation of all 


but a few of the leading long lines was on and prices fin- 
ished at losses of as much as 18%c on wheat, 64%c on 
corn, 2%c on oats and 15%c on rye. 


LIMITING PRODUCTION 


weeks ago, about the futility of the attempt of 

Department of Agriculture to limit the produc- 
tion of certain crops, by advising farmers not to 
increase the acreage planted to quite a number of 
them. 

Pursuing this same line of thought, the question 
has been raised as to the wisdom of the research and 
other educational work which is resulting in in- 
ereased yields per acre. 

As we have previously indicated, the suggestion, 
upon the part of the government, that farmers should 
limit the acreage devoted to specific crops, does not 
at all appeal to us, and we have absolutely no pa- 
tience with those who would discontinue efforts to 
increase yield per acre. 

The advocates of such a course, have, it seems to 
us, failed quite as completely, to think the thing 
through, as have those who favor acreage limitation. 

As a matter of fact, the only way which a farmer 
may hope to regularly increase his per acre yield is 
through crop rotation and that, properly followed, 
would mean hundreds of thousands of acres less in 
any one year, given over, for example, to the growing 
of wheat. 

This country is unquestionably in a state of evolu- 
tion, insofar as many of its economic questions are 
concerned, and the relative rate of pay to the farmer 
and to the organized laborer is one of them, hut we 
are free to confess that we fail to see any possibility 
of a solution, through the adoption of the course sug- 
gested. 


S weeks ao, was said in these columns a few 


SPRINGTIME IS LIGHTNING TIME 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and covering 
a period of 22 years, show that 24.19 per cent of 
all of the fires in mills and elevators were caused by 


FF mst compiled by the Grain Dealers’ National 
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lightning, and as springtime is lightning time, right 
now is the logical moment for reminding our mill and 
elevator friends of the value of lightning rod pro- 
tection. 

By way of emphasis, in that specific direction, it 
might be well to call attention to the fact that one 
fire insurance company in its advertisement in this 
paper says: “If lightning rod protection could be in- 
stalled on every grain elevator on which this com- 
pany carries insurance, it would not only effect a re- 
duction of ten cents in the rate but also a reduction 
in fire losses paid by this company.” 

Another company in its advertisement emphasizes 
the danger from lightning by saying: “An elevator 
that is covered with iron, and properly grounded, is 
safe from lightning.” 

A fire at any time and in any kind of a building, 
is a terrible thing, but a fire in a mill or an eleva- 
tor, in the early spring, when it is full of grain, isa 
real calamity. 

Quite aside from the loss on the building, which 
may or may not be covered by insurance, and quite 
aside, also, from the loss on the contents, which is, 
in most cases, not fully covered, there is always the 
interruption or the disruption of business, the throw- 
ing of people out of their regular employment and 
the loss to the business and the farming community 
which comes through the permanent or even tem- 
porary closing of a needed industry or marketing 
facility. 

As an indication of the rapidly increasing belief in 
the protection afforded by lightning rods, we believe 
it in order to say that more than one hundred mill 
and elevator installations were made last year by 
just one lightning rod company and there are of 
course quite a number of such concerns throughout 
the United States. 


PROCEDURE BEFORE I. C. C. 


N the reply of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion, to the complaints concerning it, which were 

made by President Coolidge’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence, the following statement as to methods of pro- 
cedure were made. As all of these facts may not 
be familiar to our readers and as some of them are 
quite important they are presented thus fully for the 
possible guidance of some who may desire to handle 
some rate or other matter with that department of 
the government: 


“It is and has been our practice to advise the parties 
as to the form of any paper to be filed in any proceedings 
before us; errors which might become technical defects 
we discover and correct as far as possible before they 
can assume importance. To the fullest extent possible 
under our appropriations we hold hearings at points con- 
venient to the complainant, and our examiners are sent 
on itineraries accordingly. Our standing instructions are 
that every examiner shall elicit all possible facts as to 
whether the requirements of the interstate commerce 
act are met, regardless of the character of presentation 
made by the parties. There are no costs incurred or 
taxes in our proceedings; and we know of no other com- 
parable tribunal which !furnishes the parties with a free 
copy of the transcript of testimony for their convenience, 
and to facilitate their presentation. No party needs to 
come here to argue a case before us unless he desires; 
the same careful consideration is given in cases submit- 
ted without argument as to those orally argued. Our 
rules permit oral arguments to be made at the hearing 
before the examiner, which are reduced to writing at the 
expense of the Government, and are given consideration 
by us when we study the case. Thus the expense of 
briefs may be wholly avoided at the option of a party. The 
extent to which parties in the presentation of the cogent 
facts see fit to amplify the record or to burden it with 
exhibits which it is expensive for them to compile, is 
obviously within their own control and discretion. 

It has been overlooked that it has been and is now 
the policy of the Commission to undertake on its own 
motion general investigations in many matters of great 
importance—as well as many which are small—wherein 
we undertake to develop upon the record all pertinent 
facts. In such cases we are, of course, customarily great- 
ly aided by the presentations tendered to us by the re- 
spondent carriers, and by shippers individually and col- 
lectively. In practice, hearings upon such investigations 
have often been held in the sections of the country 
affected. Upon the hearing any individual can appear, 
with or without counsel, at his option, and may state his 
grievance. In many of these cases we have the active 
co-operation of the state commissions. As typical, we 
may mention the following, among others, detailed in our 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures fro 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’”’ these figures repr 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924 
Primary receipts ..... 4,707,000 3,783,000 4,723,00 
Primary shipments 3,854,000 3,691,000 3,145,00 
Receipts since July 1.447,739,000 443,032,000 289,384,000 
Visible’ *.4h vce eee 69,605,000 70,677,000 62,406, 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 28. 74,167,000 76,147,000 68,005,001 
Brad., Can., Feb. 28. 76,187,000 77,069,000 126,495,000 
Exports, American 5,616,000 6,713,000 9,185,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 17,334,000 18,834,000 18,122, 000 
ON SDASBAL ES Ee auensle ro 90,768,000 Zara. nets 68,352, 06 
Corn— 
Primary receipts 8,933,000 5,448,000 10,533,000 
Primary shipments 3,422,000 2,844,000 4,861,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.114,368,000 105,385,000 149,090,000 
Visible: «..cac:Jepteinc > > ae 32,534,000 32,292,000 22,457,000 
Bradst’s vis., Feb. 28. 34,199,000  33,267.000 20,517,000 
Exports, American .. 16,000 19,000 872,001 
Exports, world’s ..... 2,252,000 1,457,000 1,539,000. 
On DaASsSa&ey eae uclens 9,392,000 © Reearertaeure ,359, 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,722,000 2,602,000 5,571,00 
Primary shipments 3,384,000 3,310,000 3,571), 


Receipts since Aug. 1.293,224,000 200,502,000 


72,386,000 18,023,000 


Visible: 3220 sce aes 71,173,000 
Bradst’s, Peb. 28.0... 76,519,000 77,722,000 19,011, 
Exports, American 456,000 93,000 302 
Exports, world’s 2,101,000 1,398,000 1,956, 
On pasSaee wwe wae 8,320,000 salewhe ter ,530 
Cattle— 
Receipts, § markets... 171,000 171,000 163,001 
Shipments, 6 markets. 54,000 55,000 57,00 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 499,000 640,000 709,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 189,000 207,000 242,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets. 214,000 210,000 172,001 
Shipments, 15 markets 65,000 58,000 44,00 
Hog Slaughterinags— 
Week aviansies 533,000 738,000 824,000 
Season to date ..... Soar 1,696, 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats® pbs eateries vas 13,579,000 12,491,000 13,796,000 
Lard: |. ..naotiemtrs.as ates 8,949,000 10,328,000 16,823,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattleis tee erone $10.10 $9.10 $ 
HOgSie ccc hei apis: 13.00 1 ey 
Sheep"; d27020 saan s eile 9.00 8.50 
Liam DS kee see eee he 17.05 17.00 az 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 220 225 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
May) ee asospcttiter e's oss $16.82% $16.1214 Be 
JULY ei Sete ease 17.22% 16.50 11.30 
Septembereaaunease. 17.60 £7.20: i a eee 
S. R. Sides— 
IMia‘y> LX ea tte. $18.55 $17.25 $ 9.87 
TUL ys cetas ce teens hee 18.70 17.45 10.17 
D. S. Bellies— 
May Pre sci devas ss $20.75 $19.10 $10.60 
JULY. see ean retainers: 3.5 20.90 19.30 10.90 
Wheat— 
IMS a a hk ere thc 1.81 $1.99% $1.10 
JULY was wee cies sole 1.621% 1.72% 1.10 
September geeenecc 2. 1.4934 1.54 143 
Corn— 
MSY iis oncom 2 a. $1.28 % $1.3514 $0.80 
STUY. Sincnctrece een cee 1.3156 1.374% 8 
September seeoeens si 1.305 1.35% 81 
Oats— 
VERY Oe circ 0 ett « ales $0.5114 $0.5536 $0.47 3% 
DULY cece. serenely = -53 -5634 46 
September ........... -5234 545@ 43 


report to the Congress for 1924; investigations as to the 
nation-wide rates on grain, grain products, and hay; class 
rates in the Southeast; class rates in Official Classifica 
tion Territory; wool rates; express rates generally. The 
general reductions in 1922 were the result of proceedings 


of this character. In hundreds of cases annually we sus= 
pend proposed rate changes, and require affirmative jus- 
tification of the changes, either upon our own motion or 
upon informal representations by affected persons. 

In our endeavor to keep down the cost of proceedings 
before us, we have devised a simple method of procedure 
under which oral hearings, with the attendant expenses 
may be entirely avoided. During the last two years 
more than 600 formal cases have been and are being 
presented under this procedure and the number of case 
in this class is constantly increasing.” 


EDITORIALETTE 


E have been impressed, during the past few 

WX months, by the reports that have come to us, 

of the number of farmers who have completed 
courses in the different agricultural colleges and of 
the educational work that has been carried on by 
county agencies, boys’ and girls’ club organizations 
granges, etc. 

We are confident that money appropriated for pro 
ects like those named, will prove of vastly greater 
benefit not only to the farmers, but also to the coun 
try as a whole, than money appropriated for the most 
of the newfangled ideas recently proposed in Wash 
ington. 
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_ LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
‘the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
Per abinted improvements and cars leaking 
‘fn transit. 


_-THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 


CHICAGO, 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


While there has been no material 
change in the world’s wheat situation 
the past week, there has been one of 
the most radical changes in the price, in 
the history of the grain exchanges, and 
one that is not likely to ever again be 
witnessed. A range of 25c per bu in 
May wheat within a week with the mar- 
ket breaking in a most persistent man- 
ner is taken by many as indicating that 
the bull structure was not based on 
facts, and that the trend will be stead- 
ily downward. However, it remains to: 
be seen, whether it was not a case of a 
heavily overbought market, rather than 
any error in the statistical calculations 
by the bulls that was responsible for 
the decline, and a few weeks more will 
demonstrate which side is right in its 
contentions. There have been no claims 
of scarcity, but every authority, Ameri- 
can or foreign, has persistently claimed 
that the supply was closely adjusted to 
the demand the world over. When the 
foreign exchange situation is taken into 
account, especially the depreciated cur- 
reney of France, Italy and other coun- 
tries, the amount of grain they have 
taken is remarkable, and should any- 
thing happen to the new crop, and the 
yield in Hurope be short again this year 
there is no telling what would happen. 
As near as can be figured at the present 
time, there will be no burdensome car- 
ryover in any country of the world at 
the end of the crop year, and to a great 
extent the trend of values in the imme- 
diate future will be determined by the 
outlook for the new crop. As compared 
with pre-war days, July is regarded as 
selling at a sensationally high figure, 
and there have been times when the 
world’s situation was very closely ad- 
justed before, although not as closely 
as at the present time. With the price 
sufficiently high to justify farmers seed- 
ing a greatly increased spring wheat 
acreage, there is a growing bearish sen- 
timent in wheat that will take a great 
crop scare to shake. Europe has been 
buying more or less new crop winters 
already, suggesting that foreigners are 
anxious for supplies early in the season, 
but this business is of a highly specu- 
lative character, and it is very probable 
that both buyer and seller are well pro- 
tected by hedges, so that the business 
passing is not conclusive. 

Wheat in Store at Terminals. 

A materialization of the many theo- 
Ties advanced by the bulls in the way 
of rapidly decreasing domestic stocks or 
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heavy clearances, will be necessary in 
the immediate future if prices for the 
old crop grain are to advance mate- 
rially. The wheat in store at Kansas 
City and Omaha that could be moved to 
Chicago for delivery in case of a lack 
of export demand has been gradually 
decreasing as the result of recent export 
sales, but the net loss in the visible 
supply has not been sufficient to have 
much effect on the market. With 70,- 
000,000 bus. wheat in store at termi- 
nals the visible can be reduced over 
4,000,000 bus. per week and still leave 
a small total at the end of the season. 
The Government’s report on farm re- 
serves of wheat was about as expected, 
and apparently the United States can 
still export 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus. 
between March 1 and June 30 and have 
a carryover close to the normal which 
is around 80,000,000 bus. There are in- 
dications that the Canadian Govern- 
ment underestimated the crop of the 
three provinces. Probably 70,000,000 
bus. can be spared by that country. 
Much depends on whether the southern 
hemisphere can continue to export at 
the rate of around 10,000,000 bus. the 
balance of the season. With European 
requirements around 15,000,000 bus. or 
more, North America will certainly be 
called upon to furnish considerable 
grain and Manitobas are selling at a 
big premium over No. 2 hard winter. 
There are a few dry spots in the Ameri- 
can southwest and rains would be high- 
ly beneficial, but it is still too early in 
the season for a real crop scare to get 
under way. There are indications that 
the amount of abandoned acreage this 
season will be slightly below to about 
normal, which would result in the acre- 
age being practically the same as the 
previous year. Expectations are for a 
good increase in the spring wheat area, 
both sides of the international line, with 
favorable weather conditions for plow- 
ing and seeding. 
Coarse Grains. 

The cash corn and oats situation is 
certainly depressing with a slow ship- 
ping demand, and stocks of corn con- 
tinue to accumulate. It is expected that 
there will be an increased movement of 
corn from farms to terminal markets, 
as many will want to get rid of their 
surplus before the warm weather comes. 
Low grade corn is selling at about the 
widest discount under May ever known, 
as much as 37c under, for No. 6 mixed. 
There are many traders, however, who 
look at the relatively small supply of 
corn on farms rather than the large 
holdings in the visible, and with sup- 
plies of hogs apparently more than am- 
ple to take care of the grain still back 
on farms, have been buying futures on 
a liberal scale on all breaks. Farm re- 
serves, when merchantability is consid- 
ered are probably the smallest in a great 
many years and no great difficulty 
should be experienced in disposing of 
the grain. Stocks of oats, however, are 
so large that it may take a decided 
erop scare to bring in sufficient buying 
to cut the holdings down to normal. 
Seeding is progressing in the southwest 
and field work will progress rapidly 
northward. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WiNea teers ater: 4,692,000 3,800,000 4,715,000 
Corns | Mets bane 7,989,000 5,541,000 10,674,000 
(OF) Ferra ee crehsic 2,790,000 2,545,000 4,519,000 


‘Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by THE PrICE CURRENT- 


GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past -week-?s. . ens on 15,471,000 19,908,009 
Preceding week....... 11,896,000 22,222,000 
Since, Juiwed: & ss-aees 860,537,000 803,012,000 


Liquidation was on in the wheat mar- 
ket the past week within an extremely 
wide range, May breaking 25c from the 
high point and the finish was well to- 
ward the bottom with net losses of 19c, 
going to only 17%¢c over the July at the 
last compared with 275c at the finish 
the previous week. The decline was 


one of the most sensational that has 
ever been witnessed under normal con- 
ditions. There was nothing in the news 
to account for the break although the 
export demand and clearances up to 
the closing days of the week were not 
up to expectations. Heavy buying of 
July against sales of May was responsi- 
ble for the narrowing of the difference. 
July closed 9%4c, and September 44c 
lower for the week. 

Corn market showed stubborn resist- 
ance to pressure, although closing 54@ 
6%¢ lower, the break being largely in 
sympathy with wheat. Sentiment was 
bullish the greater part of the week, but 
the cash news was distinctly bearish 
with low grades declining steadily as 
compared with the May, and at the last 
No. 6 grades sold as low as 37c under 
the future, the widest discount on the 
crop. Warm weather caused handled to 
go slow in taking hold. 

Liquidation was on in oats and with 
a slow .cash demand a decline of 1%@ 
444c was easily attained. Seeding is 
progressing in the southwest and is ex- 
pected to work rapidly northward. The 
east is taking limited quantities of eash 
grain while the receipts at terminal 
markets are holding up well, and there 
is still a very large quantity in sight. 
Rye was 7@18%c lower for the week, 
the latter on May. Despite the drastic 
decline the export demand at the last 


was only fair, and there is a liberal 
supply at terminal markets. Range of 
prices the past week follow: 
—Close 
Mar.7, Web.28, Mar.8, 

Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 

May $2.02 $1.77 $1.8034 $1.99% $1.11% 

July 1.74% 1.59 1.62% 1.72% 1.11% 

Sept. 1.5654 1.47% 1.4954 1.53% 1.12 
Corn— 

May 1.36% 1.27 1.28% 1.35% 1.81% 

July 1.3814 1.30 iol oe, als 81% 

Sept. 1.37 1.2914 1.301% 1.35% 81% 
Oats— 

May 56 4914 51% 5538 41% 

July 5734 © ©.52 53 565% 461, 

Sept 5b, 5134 5234 5454 4214 
Rye— 

May 1.70% 1.4836 1.505% 1.69% 71% 

July 1.48 1.32 1.338% 1.451% 18% 

Sept. 1.31% 1.200 tT 1.2834 


WHEAT STOCKS # AND “CONSUMP- 
ApH 


. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-238. 

Stocks at 

July i . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

Mair, 7, - 448,108,000 290,392,800 360,872,000 
Shipments to 

Mar. 7 ...321,614,000 148,770,000 217,604,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 7 ... 47,459,000 56,248,000 37,524,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 7 ...109,535,000 108,616,000 116,533,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Mar. 7 -114,368,000 149,190,000 145,581,000 
Shipments to 

Mar. 7 48,348,000 77,333,000 72,410,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 7 - 28,751,000 20,326,000 24.685,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 7 ‘i 42,742,000 52,313,000 53,926,000 
OATS STOCKS A AND CONSUMP- 

TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Mar. 7 ...202,724,000 165,519,000 161,246,000 
Shipments to 

Mar. 7 ...106,371,000 117,262,000 126,955,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 7 . 62,736,000 16,433,000 22,468,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 7 ... 35,385, 000 36, 016, 000 48,490,000 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 
The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat caideses 11,237,000 11,630,000 14,347,000 
Oats: . ceases 1,056,000 970,000 1,744,000 
RVG” Jonna nites 1,005,000 152000) Vos eee 
ATIOY: oe seiaets 1,058,000 1,330,000 151,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Mar. 
7 (000 omitted): 


Mar.7, Mar.8, Mar.7, Mar.8, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CICA ZO sce nes 242 511 64,456 45,994 
SOU OMY Se aras 48 18 1,246 
Milwaukee 76 49 1,956 
Minneapolis 1,625 1,794 86,037 
MOTE maven 390 308 32,184 
SG SHUGUIR. ys clef 630 501 26,885 
ROlLED OPS ra. esas 24 174 14,051 
Wanhitenemie. cise 163 SE AD LOL wi ssscdrens 
MD EETOLE voce s.5.0 sigs 29 38 1,592 
Kansas City 852 857 51,74& 
POOriat’ Leta. ccs 15 23 1,933 
Omaha s.cce ec . 380 238 14,310 
Indianapolis ... 35 86 5,077 
Sie VOSSDE sion 8 198 131 6,376 
Ptah. ceshakisnn 4,707 4,723 447,739 289,384 
Shipments ..... 3,854 3,145 321,614 148,770 

ate 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 


and forwarded to this paper: 

Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 5,616,000 6,713,000 9,185,000 
Argentine ..4,902,000 5,145,000 5,921,000 
Australian ..6,016,000 5,576,000 2,128,000 
EMAL AYE yw. eierds. 800,000 1,400,000  ....... 
EPUSAL Mi ee ceils th wat otek cet ada aatereea 672,000 
CUB OP Bly ni aat oie! ‘<n, s plana  Weliasiass nate 216,000 
BRO Ua s a slac « 17,334,000 18,834,000 18,122,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,210,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .299,729,000 289,907,000 305, 717, 000 

Argentine . 81, 348,000 75,805,000 ‘ 

Australian . 57,528,000 42,962,000 

Indian Weal s 760, 000 5,864,000 

Rassian: .. <s 328,000 23,696,000. ~s2.2... 

Others 2,544,000 13,308,000 4,151,000 
Total .469,237,000 451,442,000 413,996,000 

SSEMOEE GS carats. «angie ere sae 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
AMErican’ ~.). .% 16,000 19,000 872,000 
Argentine 960,000 860,000 344,000 
APriCaml Jot). cities 476;000 “Owes tee Meiers = De 
PUSAN oe occa uh x op er este _ eee cals oe 
OLRerS yc oeiaeiee 800,000 578,000 323,000 
Total ........2,252,000 1,457,000 1,539,000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American 383,000 6,903,000 33,812,000 
Argentine ..44,388,000 18,736,000 54,160,000 
African . 1,348,000 4,625,000: | a oatsses A 
Russian .... 1,761,000 1401 000) ae eect 
Others fic. 13,291,000 15,959,000 531,000 
Total ..61,166,000 47,678,000 88,853,000 
SIOBSOM Va eicks eh tarsie-e eo 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORT. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American) (s..° 456,000 293,000 302,000 
Argentine ..... 1,645,000 1,015,000 1,414,000 
OPUS eis care) ‘Janay ties 90,000 240,000 
Total .. .-2,101,000 1,398,000 1,956,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..15,834,000 13,471,000 24,729,000 
Argentine 503,000 20,121,000 15,833,000 
Russian ASO, GOO eaten 
OULHErS o..S 5% $20,000 3,490,000 
Gta win hess 50,051,000 34,592,000 44,744,000 
DOASOW Tat ls hasinas 67,500,000 65,765,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 


store in Canada on Feb. 28: 

Feb. 28, Feb. 20, Feb. 29 
1925 1925. 1924. 

WINGATE sna sisges 1,458,319 1,444,407 348,455 
NODDUEES wea wets’ «8. 1,710,3 1,710,343 3,984 
Barley -'s5 «ses 334 BS4, 5949 bce 5 eas 
ERCP etely sla, aicrats 40% 3,784,465 3,776,590 829,639 
eee Sie eke: 1 O85, 653 1,072,699 59,480 
Total, bus.. 8,373,359 8,338,633 1,241,549 
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March First Farm Reserves of Wheat, Corn 
and Oats, as Figured by Experts 


Snow, of Bartlett Frazier Co., Murray, of Clement, Curtis & Co., and Crom- 
well, of Lamson Bros. & Co., Present March First Figures. 


Farm wheat reserves, according to 
Snow of Bartlett, Frazier Co., are 
112,000,000 bushels, while Murray of 


Clement, Curtis & Co., puts the figure at 
117,255,000 bushels and Cromwell of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., has it 121,000,000. 

Some other figures in the Snow re- 
port are as follows: Visible stocks 
about 69,000,000 and mill and elevator 
stocks 95,000,000, or a total at this date 
of 276,000,000 bus. Requirements from 
March 1 to June 30 approximate 194,- 
000,000 for domestic consumption and 
30,000,000 for spring seeding, leaving 
some 52,000,000 for four months’ exports 
and carry-over stocks at the end of the 
wheat year. These figures of present 
stocks remaining in all positions strong- 
ly suggest that the final official crop 
estimate last year over-stated the wheat 
yield by approximately 20,000,000 bus. 
and it is significant that the increase 
made by the government between its 
October harvest estimate and its final 
December revision approximates fairly 
closely the same figure. The final offi- 
cial estimate also exceeded the harvest 
figure of recognized private authorities 
by a somewhat similar margin. 

Farm stocks of corm, 778,000,000 bus., 
or $1.9 per cent of the crop, against 
1,153,000,000, or 37.8 per cent last year. 
It is the smallest total March ist farm 
holding in over 20 years and the per- 
centage has been reported lower but 
twice in the history of modern crop 
reporting. In spite of a winter farm 
consumption which by rigid economy 
has been held to the lowest volume in 
many years there remains for eight 
months’ use only 44 per cent of the 
amount which has already been con- 
sumed in four months. 

Farm stocks of oats 503,000,000 bus., 
or 32.6 per cent of the crop, against 
445,600,000 bus. and 24.7 per cent last 
year. Consumption has been upon the 
largest scale known in many years, sup- 
plementing the corn deficiency, but there 
still remains a volume of farm stocks 
larger than ia any year since 1921. 


Figures by Murray 

Comparable figures by Murray show 
visible stocks of 70,000,000 bushels and 
mill and elevater stocks 76,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of 263,000,000, as compared 
with 300,000,000 a year ago and 306,- 
000,000 two years ago. The supply for 
this season was 976,000,000, compared 
with 919,000,000 last season and 961,- 
000,000 two years ago. 


The apparent domestic disappearance 
of wheat in the eight months July 1 to 
March 1 (total supply less exports and 
March 1 stocks) was 503,000,000 bushels, 
which compares with 498,000,000 in like 
period a year ago and 487,000,000 two 
years ago. 

The domestic disappearance in the 
four months March 1 to July 1 last year 
(March 1 stocks less exports four 
months and carry-over July 1) was 
168,000,000, amd two years ago, 165,000,- 
000. Three years ago, however, the 
domestic disappearance was much small- 
er, being 445,000,006 in the first eight 
months and 121,000,000 in the last four 
months. 

Estimates of wheat held Mareh 1 on 
farms, and in country mills and ele- 
vators, segregated into soft winter 
wheat region, hard winter, spring wheat 
region, and Pacific Coast are shown, 
in thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omit- 
ted: 


Soft Hard Pacific 
On farms— winter. winter. Spring. Coast. 
1926 oon 31,379 34,535 45,503 5,838 
19245 het 56,569 31,226 31,300 18,622 
Mills and elevators— 
1925...... 26,124 20,2802 25,609 10,369 
LO BA, we dies 27,197 15,158 20,112 36,816 
Total above— 
1920 swede 51,503 54,837 71,712 16,207 
TORE os. cise $3,766 46,384 51,412 54,438 


Stocks of corn en farms March 1 are 
estimated 33.7 per cent of the crop; a 
year ago the percentage was 37.8 and 


the ten-year average is 38.1 per cent. 
The quantity held is 820,000,000 bushels 
compared with 1,153,000,000 last year, 
thus being 30 per cent less than a year 


ago. Total supplies for the season were 
19 per cent less than the preceding 
season. 


Stocks of oats on farms are estimated 
34.8 per cent of the crop; a year ago 
the percentage was 34.3 and the ten- 
year average 36.7 per cent. The quan- 
tity held is 536,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 447,000,000 a year ago, thus 
being 20 per cent more than a year ago. 
Total supplies for the season were 16 
per cent more than the preceding season. 


Cromwell Estimates 

Visible stocks as estimated by Crom- 
well are 76,000,000 bushels, in country 
mills and elevators 90,000,000 and the 
total 281,000,000 as against 299,000,000 
bushels at this time last year. 

There are about 880,000,000 bushels 
of corn on farms March 1, or 386 per 
cent of the crop compared with 1,154,- 
000,000 the previous March and 1,0983,- 
000,000 March, 1923.. The ten-year avy- 
erage is 38.1 per cent. In other short 
corn crop years the figures were as fol- 


lows: 1913 crop, 2,417,000,008, and re- 
serves following March, 866,000,000; 
1916 crop, 2,567,000,000, and reserves 


782,000,000; 1918 crop, 2,503,000,000 and 
reserves 855,000,000. Farm hog popula- 
tion January 1, 1914, 1917, 1919 and 1925 
were 59, 67, 74, and 54 millions respec- 
tively. 

March 1 farm oats reserves are 
around 6590,0¢0,000 bushels or 39 per 
cent of the crop. They compare with 
447,000,000 or 34.8 per cent the previous 
March, and 421,060,000 or 34.6 per cent 
March, 1923; tle ten-year average per 
cent is 36.7. On account of a small 
cern crop, country elevators contain a 
larger supply of oats than usual. 

Meisture, soil and plant conditions of 
the growing winter wheat crop are 
mostly satisfactory to very good in the 
lake states, south and east, except fall 
growth was small in some sections. In 
the west 10 to 20 per cent of the acre- 
age is doubtful to abandoned, 10 to 20 
per cent poor but should recover if 
moisture is received by the time spring 
temperatures arrive, 30 per cent fair 
and 40 per cent good to very good. The 
poorest sections are north Texas and 
part of the panhandles, southwestern 
Oklahema, north central Kansas and 
southeastern Nebraska. A liberal aban- 
donment is either assured in the above 
sections or is likely unless early spring 
rains are secured. Generally speaking 
the entire west is short of surface or 
subsoil moisture or both. There is con- 
siderable abandonment in the Pacific 
northwest and in localities in Montana 
but conditions there are now favorable 
for the remaining. 


Government Reserves of Wheat and 
Corn. 

Government estimates of all wheat in 
the United States on March 1 were 113,- 
928,080, corn 801,609,000, oats 250,342,000 
and barley 42,127,000 bushels. 

Reserves of wheat are smaller than 
they have been since 1918 when they 
amounted to 107,745,000 and they show 
a falling off of 23,789,000 from last year. 


One of the most notable features in 
connection with the report is that stocks 
in Illinois are 3,576,000 bushels against 
9,376,000 last year; in Indiana, 3,458,000, 
against 6,165,000, and Ohio, 6,343,000 
against 11,120,000. 

Of the 26 states included in the re- 
port, six show greater reserves than in 
1924 and in only three of them, are the 
increases of any material size. 

The three states showing the greatest 
increase are North Dakota which shows 
reserves of 21,539,000 bushels against 
12,854,000 last year, Nebraska with 9,- 
138,000 against 6,278,000, and Minnesota 
with 8,033,000 against 5,379,000. 

The government tables show the ay- 
erage price of wheat by states this year 
to be $1.698 against 98 cents last year 
and $1.044 two years ago. 

Corn reserves, according to this report, 
are 801,609,000 bushels against 1,153,- 
847,000 bushels last year, a decrease of 
352,238,000 bushels, with but three of 
the 32 states that are included in the 
report showing an increase, these three 
states being New York, with 6,375,006 
bushels against 6,140,000 last year, Geor- 
gia with 23,595,000 against 21,162,000, 
and Kansas with 40,581,000 against 34,- 
202,000. 

Among the states showing the great- 
est decreases are Ohio with 26,572,000 
against 65,542,000, Indiana with 35,075,- 
000 against 78,973,000, Illinois with 108,- 
$32,000 against 138,298,000, Minnesota 
with 30,321,000 against 49,501,000, Iowa 
with 97,521,000 against 170,207,000, 
South Dakota with 23,998,000 against 
56,618,000 and Nebraska with 73,181,000 
against 111,541,000. 

The merchantable percentage of the 
1924 crop is figured at but 66.3 per cent 
against 80.8 per cent last year and 88.3 
per cent the year before. 


MILLION LOSS IN FARM CRED- 
ITS. 


Forecasting a loss in the South Da- 
kota rural credits system of “several 
million dollars’ when the affairs are 
liquidated, and censuring the proponents 
of the system, the joint committee of 
the South Dakota legislature, designat- 
ed to investigate the department of rural 
eredits, has made public a report cover- 
ing a six weeks’ inquiry into the depart- 
ment affairs. 

The investigating committee recom- 
mends liquidation of the boards’ affairs 
as rapidly as good business judgment 
will permit, urges drastic, immediate 
changes in the board’s policies and man- 
agement and declares that “the abuses 
and complication which have followed 
the adoption of the system, and the 
losses, present and prospective “‘over- 
balance” any benefits which have come 
from the rural credits system. 

“The bonded indebtedness,” says the 
report, “is entirely out of proportion of 
our assets and our other state debts.” 


NEW ORLEANS WHEAT EX- 
PORTS. 


The New Orleans Board of Trade re- 
ports exports of wheat through that 
port, for the month of February to have 
been 2,173,043 bushels; of corn, 163,879 
bushels, and of oats 102,749 bushels. 
Compared with the corresponding week 
in 1924 this is an increase of 2,027,943 
bushels of wheat and 84,534 bushels of 
oats and a decrease of 996,163 bushels 
of corn. 
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1925 CROP OUTLOOK 


Thorough Study of This Year’s Prospects 
Made by Stanford University. 


The Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University in its Wheat Studies 
bulletin makes the following statement 
concerning the wheat crop for 1925: 


Though no accurate forecast of the 
1925 crops is possible for 
months, a few words concerning the 
outlook are justified. 


In the United States, winter wheat 
seedings are reported at 42.3 million 
acres, aS compared with a revised fig- 
ure of 39.7 million acres last year, an 
increase of 214 millions, but a lower 
planted acreage than in any other post- 
war year except last year. 

On the average some 11 per cent of 
the acreage planted is abandoned, but 
the percentage varies greatly from year 
to year. This year the condition was 
reported Dec. 1 as 81 per cent of nor- 
mal, considerably below the average fig- 
ure of 88 plus, but higher than for the 
1922 and 1923 crops, which suffered ex- 
cessive abandonment. Though the De- 
cember condition figure is by no means 
an index of spring abandonment, which 
is also greatly affected by winter devel- 
opments and spring prices, low Decem- 
ber condition figures tend to be followed 
by abandonment above average. Even 
the average percentage abandonment, 
however, would reduce next year’s har- 
vest area of winter wheat to 37.2 mil- 
lion acres, 
above last year’s harvested area. 

Since last year’s yields per acre har- 
vested were exceptionally good, there 


i 


several © 


less than a million acres — 


re 


is no present reason to expect next © 


year’s winter wheat harvest to exceed 
last year’s, if indeed it be as large. On 
the basis of 15 bushels to the acre, a 
harvested acreage of 37.2 million acres 
would give 538 million bushels, about 
50 millions short of the 1924 crop. 


For Europe, data on fall sowings are 
still too scanty to have much sig- 
nificance, but no pronounced change in 
acreage is indicated by available infor- 
mation. In British India a 5 per cent 
increase is reported. 

Marked increases in acreage, if they 
take place at all, must take place in 
spring wheat areas, notably in Canada 
and our own Northwest, or in the South 
ern Hemisphere. In view of prices and 
the price outlook, such an increase can 


be expected if the weather is ordinarily — 


favorable for seeding. 


The yield per acre will be the dom- 
inant factor in next year’s crops, as al- 
ways, and as to this no safe bas‘s for 
forecast exists. 


CHANGE OF DATE. 

Because of a conflict of dates, the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association which was seheduled 
to be held in Peoria on May 12 ard 
13, has been set forward and will be 
held on May 5 and 6, at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso¢ia- — 


tion announce the reception of the Clau- 
din Grain & Coal Co., of Gridley, the 
Sullivan Grain Co. of Sullivam, and the 
De Laney Grain & Lumber Co. of Wa- 
pella, into membership in the organi- 
zation. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices 
January range and the range previous to January 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


at Chicago in February, the 


————_WHEAT—_—______, ——_—_—__—_—CORN. = OA LS ——— an 
% __ May. July. nee May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 
UMS gol Bor tortor 177%4@202% 149%,@172% 138 166% 124% @137% 125%,@138% 124%@1388% 514%4@64%4 53 @64% 51 @6l 
Prev. rng........ 1195¢@205% 121 @1738% 1411%,@158% 841%6@137% 103 @1338% .....@..... 5954 @64% 50% @65% 554% @60% 
Mar. 2.......... 196% @202 169 @1744%4 153) @156% 134% @1365g 13614%4@138% 135 @137 54. @56 55144 @57%_ F356 @55% 
Mars © ietiac tees 1975 @199% 171 @174% 1544%@156% 13454@135% 13644@137% 185% @136% 54% @54% 655056 53% @5448 
Mar 4 eianeaese 1914%2@198% 168 @173% 153% 156% 131 @135% 1383 @130% 181%@135% 531%@54% 54% @56 53% @54%4 
Maris :(Biesancetees 189% @193% 166 @170% 149 @154% 128% @131% 181%@1338% 180 @132% 53 @54% 54% @55% 53 @b4 
Mar 6... cece ee 180) @190% 162 @168% 149% @152% 1281%4@132% 1814%@134% 1380 @133% 5254 @b4 54 @55% 53 @53% 
Mai (vice wasiees 177 @185 159 @165% 147% @152% 127 @130% 130 @1382% 129%@131% 49% @53% 52 @54% 51% @53% 

Rng. for week ending— 

Mars © iii.ctmene nts 177 @202 159 @174% =147% @1565g 127 @136% 180 @138% 129% @137 4914 @56 52 @57% 61% @db% 
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PRICE CONTROL IN ENGLAND 


Millers Refuse to Sell to Bakers Who Cut 
Bread Prices. 


By JACK BROOKS. 


Lonpon, Feb. 20.—There was a stormy 
session at the resumed hearing of evi- 
dence by the Royal Food Commission 
this week when the matter of flour and 
the methods pursued by the millers 
in respect of output and prices was be- 
fore the investigators. The accusation 
of a millers’ boycott of a cheap loaf was 
threshed out and Sir Auckland Geddes 
more than once became strongly indig- 
nant at the attitude of some of the wit- 
nesses. Geddes is chairman of the com- 
mission which seeks to get at the rea- 
son for certain commodity prices, par- 
ticularly wheat, flour and meat. 


Herbert Smith, chairman of a big 
milling association in Wales, was giv- 
ing evidence. Chairman Geddes said to 
him: Is your position this—that it is 
right and proper that millers should 
refuse to sell flour to individuals pre- 
pared to pay for it if such individuals 
are selling bread at an ‘uneconomic 


price? Smith said: That is so; the 
price is kept as low as possible. 
Allegations before the commission 


were that South Wales millers are boy- 
cotting bakers who do not sell bread at 
a certain price level. Two bakers stated 
that they were selling bread in competi- 
tion with other people and that they 
were charging four cents a loaf lower— 
.16 cents instead of 20—and that the 
millers informed them that unless they 
raised their price to 20 cents their flour 
supplies would be stopped. The bakers 
later admitted that by selling at 16 
cents they were registering a decided 
loss. Chairman Geddes said he could 
see the purpose of the millers’ action. 
They thought that if bread were sold 
below the normal price it would induce 
a method of competition among bakers 
which would result in bad debts for the 
millers. 

Regarding the allegations of boycot- 
ting, Mr. Smith agreed that it was so, 
--but, he said, it was distinctly under- 
stood that the millers would not stop 
supplies until every effort at persuasion 
had failed. It was, he said, essential to 
prevent a bread war. '1'he economic price 
was fixed by a reference board of which 
he is chairman and the board acted 
mainly on information from the master 
bakers. One of the commissioners said 
that they had evidence that during the 
last year 15 cents was the real cost of 
the loaf to the Codperative Societies and 
that this surely is evidence that a 20 
or 22 cent loaf showed a substantial 
profit. Mr. Smith, however, maintained 
that the price of 20 cents for the loaf is 
uneconomic. He did not think the re- 
fusal to supply flour to certain bakers 
was interference with private enter 
prize. 

Commenting on the millers’ associa- 
tion’s propensity to condemn without 
having made any inquiry into figures, 
Chairman Geddes waxed wrothy and 
thumped the table angrily. It is your 
duty, he said to Smith, to know the facts 
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before condemning individuals. You 
come here as a chairman of your asso- 
ciation and tell us you do not know 
the facts of the case. Smith protested. 

Another commissioner advised Smith 
to “get outside your little South Wales 
and your high prices, and take the 
prices that are being charged else- 
where.” 

Smith said his association condemns 
no man who wishes to sell bread at an 
uneconomic price. All it does is to stop 
supplies of flour. 


<-> 


1924 LAKE TONNAGE. 

The year 1924 saw the greatest move- 
ments of grain on the Great Lakes in 
the history of inland navigation. For 
the second time in history more than 
half a billion bushels of grain were 
transported on lake bottoms. The total 
movement, 543,647,566 bushels, equal to 
125,222,787 net tons, exceeded the pre- 
vious high mark of 1922 which was 
509,411,131 bushels, and was greater 
by more than 132,000,000 bushels than 
the 1923 movement. 


In making known these figures the 
Lake Carriers’ Association annual re- 
port points out that grain was virtually 
the only commodity to provide any great 
degree of satisfaction to carriers during 
the 1924 season. The iron ore movement 
was poor, being 42,623,572 net tons as 
compared with 59,036,704 net tons in 
1923. During the past 12 years there 
have been only three seasons, 1914, 1921 
and 1922, in which iron ore movement 
was smaller than in 1924, the records 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association show. 


Bituminous coal cargoes, an im- 
portant part of the lake freighter trade, 
also were well under 1923 figures. Cargo 
shipments of bituminous coal, trans, 
ported and delivered during the naviga- 
tion season of 1924 totaled 22,941,970 net 
tons. Besides the loss of 6,714,583 net 
tons in comparison with 1923,’ the rev- 
enue from the carrying charges also 
was a reduction from the 1923 rates. 

The report from the American Locks 
of the Sault Ste. Marie canal revealed 
that copper shipments decreased three 
per cent during 1924, compared with 
the previous year. Flour, moreover, 
showed a five per cent increase and 
lumber trade boomed, an increase of 45 
per cent being noted. 


HOW CORN CROP IS USED. 


Highty-four per cent of the acreage 
grown to corn in 1924 was used for 
grain, as compared with 86 per cent in 
1923, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The total area for all pur- 
poses was 105,012,000 acres, of which 
87,838,000 acres was used for grain. An- 
other 6,090,000 acres were cut for silage, 
and 11,084,000 “hogged down” or used 
for forage. Much of the 1924 corn go- 
ing into silos was unfit for husking, as 
it was immature or frosted. Ordinarily 
much of the corn cut for silage could be 
utilized for grain, if desired. The im- 
maturity of the crop also increased the 
quantity cut for forage. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 


mentioned in the leading 
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markets of the country for week ending Mar. 7: 
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Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.12%@1.25%; No. 4 yellow, $1.02%@1.17%; No. 3 


mixed, $1.07%@1.20%. Oats—No. 2 white, 47% @b1\c; 
Barley—76@96c. 


white, 43%,@48%c. Rye—$1.39% @1.57\4. 


No. 3 white, 46@51%4c; No. 4 
Flaxseed—$3.001% @3.19%. 


HOWES COMPANY BUYS AN- 
OTHER CONCERN. 


It is announced that the business of 
the Vogt-Zanone Scale & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., has been purchased by 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the well known ‘“‘Eu- 
reka” and “Invincible” lines of grain 
cleaning machinery. 

The following particulars pertaining 
to the transaction were sent in to this 
journal by M. L. Barbeau, treasurer of 
S. Howes Co., Inc. 

“The Vogt-Zanone Scale & Mfg. Co. 
has for about eight years built a com- 
plete line of patented automatic pack- 
age filling and weighing machines for 
putting up packages of flour, cereals, 
feeds, granulated products generally and 
whole grains. One of the smaller, mo- 
tor-driven machines is pictured here. 
GuT 

For quite a while we have sold Vogt- 
Zanone’s Champion Scales on a jobbing 
basis and have had plenty of opportu- 
nity to observe the behavior of the ma- 
chines, operating under all sorts of con- 
ditions. While gratified to find that 
users were liberal in bestowing praise 


VOGT-ZANONE “CHAMPION.” 

on the scales, what impressed us most 
was their whole-hearted enthusiasm 
when speaking of the accuracy of the 
Champion. With such a satisfactory 
experience as a background, it was a 
foregone conclusion that when the op- 
portunity unexpectedly presented itself 
to purchase the Vogt-Zanone business as 
a going concern, ic was considered fa- 
vorably, more perhaps by reason of the 
good reputation of the machines them- 
selves than because of the prosperous 
condition of the company and its large 
volume of sales. A. C. Barbeau, presi- 
dent, and W. K. Miller, secretary of our 
company, last month visited the estab- 


ELLIS-NIXON Feeder: Widely installed 
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Solution of the Price Current-—Grain Re- 
porter cross word puzzle, as published on 
Page 14 of the March 4th issue. 


lishment at Louisville, and the deal 
shortly afterwards was completed. A 
carload of models and patterns has al- 
ready been shipped to Silver Creek and 
it will only be a short time before Cham- 
pion scales will be in volume produc- 
tion at their new home, plant No. 2 (In- 
vincible Works), which as your readers 
will recall, we bought last October. 

In the Champion line, there is one 
model which every one in our organiza- 
tion is delighted with. It does seem as 
though this particular machine has a 
wonderful future. The No. 12 as it is 
styled is a dual-purpose automatic 
sacker and weigher for paper, cloth or 
burlap containers, ranging in size from 
5 lbs. up to 180 lbs. It is a mighty 
fast worker—for instance, 25-lb. sacks 
can be filled and accurately weighed at 
the rate of fifteen per minute; 50-Ilb. 
bags at better than nine per minute, and 
five 100-lb. bags can be turned off every 
sixty seconds. An unusual thing about 
the No. 12 is that it can be used for all 
kinds of whole grains, scratch feeds and 
seeds, and for such commodities as 
cracked corn, corn meal, poultry mashes 
and dairy feeds, as well. We can’t re- 
eall another sacking scale which is 
adapted to a similar wide range of work, 
or which can be employed for so many 
different materials. 

Had Howes’ executives not believed 
that prospects for the future were just 
as bright as they ever were, they would 
not, during a period of fourteen months, 
have bought outright four concerns, 
Noye Bros. Company, A. E. Reilly Roll 
Grinding & Corrugating Co., the In- 
vincible Grain Cleaner Co., and now 
the Vogt-Zanone Scale & Mfg. Co. These 
transactions involved an investment of 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and this fact alone furnishes the 
best proof that we have complete faith 
in the commercial soundness of the 
United States.” 


in feed mills for the past several years. 


Manufactured by the Ellis Drier Co., Roosevelt Rd. and Talman Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR FIELD- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Associa- 
tion, which is being held at the Hotel 
Sherman, in Chicago, this week, is prov- 
ing of unusual interest to its members, 
as well as to mill and elevator men gen- 
erally. 

Among the many interesting features 
of the program are addresses by J. C. 
Adderly, president and general man- 
ager Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; Frank J. Delany, G. 
A. McKinney, secretary Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Ass’n; G. N. Williamson, 
ass’t general manager Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co.; J. J. Fitzgerald, 
assistant secretary Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; H. 
C. Lee, C. W. Gustafson, R. D. Mac- 
Daniel, R. A. Backus, L. P. Dendel, and 
others. 

Theater parties and dinners are filling 
the social hours. A fire demonstration 
is on the program for Thursday after- 
noon and the annual election of officers 
is scheduled for Friday. 


HAY GRADING SCHOOL HELD 
FOR ARMY VETERINARY CORPS. 


Contracts covering purchases of hay 
by the United States Army now specify 
United States grades for timothy and 
clover hays and their mixtures. 

In order that the Army might be in 
a position to grade properly hay offered 
on contracts, a course in hay grading at 
the Hay Laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has 
been included in the curriculum of the 
of the Army Veterinary School. This 
school is held annually by the Army to 
provide additional training for mem- 
bers of the Veterinary Corps. A num- 
ber of both officers and enlisted men 
are detailed to the school for training 
each year. Eventually all members of 
the Veterinary Corps will receive this 
training. 

On December 26 a class of ten officers 
(seven captains and two second lieu- 
tenants, Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army, 
and one captain from the Cuban Army) 
completed this course in hay inspec- 
tion. This was the second class of of- 
ficers to complete this course, one class 
of seven veterinary officers (one captain 
and six first lieutenants) having com- 
pleted this course last spring. 

These officers after graduation from 
the Army Veterinary School are sta- 
tioned at the principal army posts and 
depots throughout the country, where 
they will be available to pass on the 
hay offered on contracts 

All of these officers have had previous 
experience in handling and feeding hay. 
With this background of experience, the 
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simplicity of the United States grades, 
and the intensive training received in 
the hay school, these officers will now 
be in a position to place United States 
grades on hay purchased. 

The course while intensive carries the 
student from a minute study of the in- 
dividual plants to a broad and general 
study of the mass or large lot of hay, 
and also the practical application of the 
grades and classes. This minute study 
is to teach the students the various 
factors which affect grades. After this 
part of the course is completed, the 
student, accompanied by a competent in- 
spector, is required to inspect and pass 
on hay in carloads and in large ware- 
houses. 

This will not only insure the Army 
against application by shippers of low 
grade hay on these contracts but will 
give the Army a broader market in that 
dealers and shippers will feel that all 
who bid on these contracts will be com- 
pelled to furnish the grade specified and 
are assured that hay meeting the Unit- 
ed States grade specified will be accept- 
ed without question. 


XXTH CENTURY BUYS CON- 
STANT LINE. 


Through the purchase of The B. S. 
Constant Mfg. Co., Bloomington, IIl., a 
merger of this line and the XXth Cen- 
tury Mill Mfg. Co., of Decatur, I11. is af- 
fected under the name :of Constant 
XXth Century Corporation. The office 
and factory of the new company will be 
located at 100 Euclid ave., Bloomington, 
Ill. The XXth Century Mill Mfg. Co. 
manufacture the XXth Century self 
contained Flour Mills and Flour Mill 
equipment having their mills in opera- 
tion in all sections of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and other foreign coun- 
tries. The U. S. Corn Shellers and 
Cleaners, Chain Drags, Manlifts, Dis- 
tributors, Grain Elevating and Convey- 
ing Machinery manufactured by The 
B. S. Constant Mfg. Co., have been on 
the market for many years and the new 
company is in position to give prompt 
service On repair or replacement orders. 

An organization has been formed con- 
sisting of men thoroughly familiar with 
both lines of manufacture. D. G. Ei- 
kenberry who will be superintendent of 
the factory was connected with The B. 
S. Constant Mfg. Co. for many years, 
his duties including sales and engineer- 
ing as well as factory production. The 
past four years he has been engaged in 
the construction of Grain Elevators. 
Frank J. Temple had his initial exper- 
ience in the manufacturing business 
with The B. S. Constant Mfg. Co. in 


1895 to 1902 leaving this company to be-- 


come engineer for the Union Iron Works 
of Decatur, Ill., becoming treasurer of 
that company in 1915 and remaining in 
that capacity until 1919 when he iden- 


A group of Veterinary Officers of the Army examining 
Washington, D. C. 


hay in the hay school at 
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tified himself witn the XXth Century 
Mill Mfg. Co. Mr. Temple has special- 
ized in designing of Grain Handling 
Machinery, being the inventor of a large 
pecentage of Cleaners in use in the Mid- 
dle West today. Mr. Temple will be in 
charge of engineering and assist in sales 
of both lines. Faie A. Hurd entered 
this field through connection with the 
Union Iron Works in 1908 and was sec- 
retary of that company when he resign- 
ed to take the Presidency of the XXth 
Century Mill Mfg. Co. in 1919. Mr. Hurd 
will be in charge of the office, XXth 
Century Mill Sales and general corres- 
pondence. 

A complete stock of belting, buckets, 
bearings, hangers, for both Mills and 
Elevators will be carried at the Factory 
and prompt shipment given thereon. 
The Factory Equipment includes one of 
the most complete sheet metal and steel 
working departments in the West par- 
ticularly fitting the new Company to fur- 
nish steel elevator legs, heads and boots 
in all capacities as well as all sheet 
metal work required in the construction 
of fire proof Country and Terminal Ele- 
vators. This equipment will also be 
utilized in the construction of gravel 
and coal handling installations, smoke 
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stacks, tanks, etc. Many XXth Century 
Mills throughout the central and west- 
ern states have been installed and oper- 
ated in connection with grain elevators 
and owners, especially co-operative com- 
panies have found this combination very 
profitable through continuous operation 
and providing farmers with flour from 
their own wheat saving in freight and 
handling charges. The new company 
will give particular attention to the de- 
signing and equiping of such installa- 
tions. In addition to the XXth Century 
Flour Mills, other equipment manufac- 
tured by the company for mill installa 
tion includes the XXth Century ball 
bearing wheat scourer, receiving and 
milling separators. Flour packers prod- 
uct elevators, tempering conveyors, 
grinders, reels and dust collectors. 

The combination of the kindred lines 
should enable the new company to give 
a service that will be appreciated by the 
trade in general and maintain the popu- 
larity enjoyed heretofore by the XXth 
Century Mills and U. S. Corn Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


>_< ry 
If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 
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Formula Service. 


to your feed business. 


instance, as 


112 S. Dearborn St. 
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THE $EAL OF $ERVICE 


You can depend on feeds that bear the Seal of Edwards Licensed 


They are backed by thirty years’ experience and a thorough 
knowledge of feeds, feed manufacturing and feeding problems. 
Edwards Feed System Engineering Service brings added profits 


We design, construct and equip feed plants. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert advice on plant operations, 
feed formulas, sales and advertising campaigns. 


WE supply tested formulas for quality 
feeds—poultry, dairy cows, hogs and 
all animals (baby pigs, calves, etc.). 
indicative of the trend of 
mixed feed formulas, 
dried buttermilk are now very popular. 


72 MANUFACTURERS NOW USE OUR FORMULAS 
We can do for you what we have done for 
Early & Daniel Co., 
Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others 
Write for Full Details on 


Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


IIA 


For 


dairy feeds with 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLS. | 


Fill 
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TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors” 
829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Barley — 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last 


at different points named, with com- 
parisons, follow: 
Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
March 2..... 65 2 abr 27 33 
March. Si. oc... 41 J 44 ba. . 21 
March -4..... ad 18 31 13 
March 65..... 29 23 28 19 
March 6..... 40 2 12 48 28 
MiarGhy 7... 2) 21 2 10 24 10 
SEER Sd sua) 3.0. 250 6 124 210 124 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 

Mar. 2.2..% $0.98@1.04|Mar. 5..... $0.95@1.04 


Mar: ~3\...:--.% .95@1.04|Mar. 6..... -.95@1.04 
Mar, 4:.... .95@1.03|Mar. 7..... .95@1.03 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Mar. 7, 1925, were 247,000 bus., com— 
pared with 255,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 108,000 bus. and 
111,000 bus. 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
months named: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 99 .55 .56 50 ‘63 «1.35 
1.03 82 73 66 .90 1.60 
Feb 70 -61 .54 54 .52 1.22 
1.04 .85 -76 70 88 1.53 
NIST ih vist ciore 66 .60 53 60 1.33 
wee 84 .T4 Aes son. 1.67 
ADEA MN a. sac 62 60 .55 560 1.85 
mbiate 92 -15 .69 Site 82 
Way hse ae 63 .60 .59 50 1.40 
eet, 88 rie} 74 sib ©6189 
BLING ss vas 63 -60 .54 Boe) 1.41 
SAS. 84 aye! -70 Woe 1.00 
HLS ects 39 70 .60 50 51 85 
Pater’ 88 aff ALi 75 1.50 
MAIS SE 2's siete 65 .65 AT 52 91 
Sept 60 bi 52 50 80 


Oe er Metis « 70 67 .58 41 15 
Pea 1.02 .80 ial 65 1.09 
ING Saari. 70 D2 60 42 59 
Ree 96 a8 74 Sie 1612 
PIBG a vass.> 75 53 -60 46 -50 
Siena 99 81 my 43) 62 -98 
WORT) a. .'se 55 51 AT 41 50 
SAP 1.02 81 5 90 1.89 
BARLEY MARKETS. 
DutuTH—Barley market was slow 


here during the last week but it held 
steady in the face of selling elsewhere 
in the grain market. Supplies were 
wanted in some quarters. Receipts here 
during the week were only 5 cars and 
prices closed unchanged to le off at 80c 
to 94c. 

Kansas Crry—With only two fresh 
ears in the week’s offerings and demand 
restricted by falling prices of other 
grains, the trade in barley this week 
was insignificant. The arrivals went 
into store as indicated by an increase of 
3,000 bushels in elevator stocks. Prices 
fell 4c a bushel. No. 3 closed at 90@ 
93c and No. 4 at 87@90c. Stocks are 
11,000 bus., against 264,000 a year ago. 
Seeding reports from the western dis- 
tricts were generally favorable. 

Cuicaco—Prices 1@2c lower. Local 
receipts for week, 247,000 bus.; last year, 
255,000 bus.; shipments, 108,000 bus.; 
last year, 111,000 bus. Malting, 95c@ 
$1.03, with fancy mellow higher; feed- 
ing and mixing, 90@95c. Local inspec- 
tion, 16 cars. Shipping sales, 6,000 bus. 

MILWAUKEE — Barley sustained the 
smallest decline in price of all items in 
the Milwaukee cash grain market but 
offerings were light and demand dull. 
The more desirable malting grades were 
readily absorbed but lower grades, espe- 
cially black oats mixtures, moved slow- 
ly. For the week prices closed 1@3c 
lower and receipts were 124 cars as com- 
pared with 125 the previous week and 
95 in 1924. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50-Ib. 
test, quotable at $1.01@1.02; fair to good, 
44 to 47-lb. test, 95c@$1.01; light weight, 
40 to 43 lb. test, 90¢@97c; feed, 85@95c. 
Iowa quoted 90c@$1.02, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 90c@$1.02; Minnesota, 90c@ 
$1.02; Dakota, 90c@$1.01; feed and re- 
jected, 85@95c. 

MINNEAPOLIS—There was talk of a 
round lot of barley having been worked 


‘in wheat. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


out of here for export this past week 
but persistent checking of all possible 
sources failed to reveal the truth of the 
report. Feeding quality was in poor de- 
mand, with thin and oaty stuff appar- 
ently not wanted at all. Malting barley 
scarce and bids were firm to strong for 
that kind throughout the week. Local 
stocks for the week totalled 2,110,535 
bushels vs. 2,167,418 last week and 516,- 
104 a year ago. Sales today were made 
in a range of from 89@92c. 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending Mar. 7: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

DILATON, woo aoe 17 11 3 2 2 
Marchi on. aes 6 4 9 2 
March 43.57). 2 4 1 4 3 
March. §..22% 13 5 8 2 1 
March: 67,1. 12 2 3 6 
March 09s. sts 11 9 é 3 4 
MOtale cose aye 53 47 25 23 18 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending Mar. 7: 


Mar. May. July. Sept. 

2 1.683% @1.70% 1.41%@1.48 1.26 @1.314% 
3 1.63% @1.665 1.4216@1.44% 1.264%4@1.28% 
4 157 @1.65% 1.373¢@1.44% 1.25 @1.28 
5 1.57 @1.60% 1.37% @1.42 1.23%@1.25% 
6 1.504% @1.58 1.8514%6@1.39 1.20%@1.22% 
7 1.483¢@1.54% 1.32 @1.38% 1.20 @1.24% 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Mar. 7, 1925, were 22,000 bus. vs. 74,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
2,000 bus. vs. 12,000 bus. same week of 1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Mar. 
7 were: 


Mpls. ) Duly Chi Win. Mil: 
Mar. 2.$1.55 $1.56 $1.62 $1.6156 $1.60 
Mar. 3. 1.563% 1.57% 1.61 1.63 1.60 
Mar. 4. 1.51 1.50% 1.61 1.56%, 1.58 
Mar. 5. 1.50% 1.51% 1.55% 1.57% 1.55 
Mar. 6. 1.42% 1.425 1.45% 1.48% 1.48 
Mar.. 7. 1.41% 1.42% 1.4554 1.42% 1.46 


RYE MARKETS. 


Minwaukre—The Milwaukee rye mar- 
ket was weak throughout the past week 
although demand from the shippers was 
comparatively good and improved stead- 
ily the past four days as quotations de- 
clined 14@15c. Reteipts were light and 
offerings were chiefly offgrade with high 
moisture content and discounts liberal. 
Considerable Wisconsin sold on a for- 
ward shipping basis but on arrival 
grades were slower and resulting settle- 
ments made accordingly. Dry was 
scarce and wanted. Receipts for the 
week were 18 cars as compared with 14 
the previous week and 45 in 1924. Mar- 
ket closed at $1.4254@1.44% for No. 2, 
inside for Wisconsin ranging at 6@8c 
under May, price. 

DuLuTtH—Rye market was weak dur- 
ing the end of the week reflecting the 
liquidation in wheat and other grains. 
Though receipts of rye from the-coun- 
try fell off sharply, the end of the week 
showed declines extending to 18\4c. Spot 
No. 1 rye closed 18%c off at $1.61. 

Cuicago—Closed irregular—214¢c lower 
to %c higher for futures and no gales 
of cash reported. Trade was large and 
the market active. There was general 
selling, especially in the nearby futures, 
influenced principally by the weakness 
Fair demand in evidence on 
the break on reports of new export busi- 
ness overnight. There was also some 
coverings by “shorts.” Car lot demand 
was quiet and no sales reported. No. 2 
was quoted at 6@7c under May. Offer- 
ings light. Local inspection, 4 cars. 
Seaboard clearances none. 

New York—Business in rye for export 
amounted to about one million bushels 
for the week, principally to Scandinavia. 
Cash rye displayed a firmer tone and 
No. 2 rye f. o. b. Atlantic for March 
was held at five cents over the Chicago 
May rye future, and first half April load- 
ing f. o. b. New York sold at 61%4c¢ over 
the Chicago May rye future. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Local houses made fair 
export sales of rye during the week just 
past, but mills had nothing encouraging 


to offer in the way of reports of better- 
ment in flour demand. Like wheat, the 
poor quality was in slow request but the 
good stuff was taken readily by the 
mills, apparently in anticipation of later 
demand. Today’s local elevator stocks 
show 1,154,358 bushels in store as com- 
pared with 1,163,302 last week, and 7,- 
967,588 a year ago. Today, No. 1 rye, 
on spot, was quoted at %@1%c over 
May and No. 2, %c under at 1¢ over. 

PHILADELPHIA—Stock of rye on Mar. 
1, 1925, was 178,690 bushels, compared 
with 278,401 bushels held on Feb. 1, 
1925, and 60,965 bushels on March 1, 
1924. Stock of barley March 1, 1925, 
was 1,396 bushels on Feb. 1, 1925, and 
30,988 bushels on March 1, 1924. 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 
Chicago in the months named: 


1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.44% .71 .86 Py it 1.49% 1.66 
1.73% .74 8834 .861%4 1.73 1.85% 
Feb. 1.50 70%, .831%4 .86 1.41 1.44 
1.70 73% .89% 1.05 1.54 1.6814 
Mar ere 65% .81 99 1.891%, 1.59% 
“4, 8434 1.06 1.503%, 1.83%, 
Apr. 3 83 -981% 1.251% 1.82%, 
e .87% 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
May 72 97% 1.35% 1.98 
83 i ipa i 1.67 2.29 
June 638% .86 1.19% 2.13 
Noes 1:00 2a 53a eb 
July 62 the LAC 
674% .89 1.32% 2.35% 
Aug. 64%, .6814 .98 1.70 
70 -78 1.12% 2.10 
Sept 68 68% .99 1.87% 
744 .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
Oct -695, .70% .81 1.60 
735% .84% .98 1.77% 
Nov. 681%, .835g .73 1.41% 
73 92% .87%% 1.73 
Dec 694%, 831% .84 1.44 
12% §=.9254 .90 1.67 
Year 68% .68% .738 1.41% 
-8946 1.11 $1.73" 2.41 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEAN DELIVERIES LIGHT. 


Bean deliveries from this section have 
been light for several weeks. The por- 
tion of the crop that is still in the 
growers’ hands evidently is being held 
for higher prices. We have had light de- 
mand and find the market slightly weak- 
er today.—J. P. Burroughs & Son, Flint, 
Mich., L. L. Green, Treas. 


MICHIGAN BEAN STOCKS 


Stocks of Michigan beans are not of 
sufficient size to cause anxiety. With 
our checked information that February 
1 not over 25 per cent of the crop was 
in farmers’ and elevators’ hands in 
Michigan, we would think that this was 
rather a small supply to carry the trade 
six months. The asking prices in Mich- 
igan today are $6.30@6.45 for CHP. The 
distress beans we believe are practically 
cleaned up. 

Grocers have evidently been more or 
less depresssed by the fluctuating wheat 
and flour values and have therefore been 
going slowly on beans, but stocks are 
light in buyers’ hands and any unusual 
demand would immediately cause a 
strong reaction to higher levels. 

There is no fear of foreign competi- 
tion as supplies are limited.—Chamber- 
lain Bean Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


BuFFraLo.—Quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Spot quotations follow: 
Japanese, spot, $2.10; silver hull, spot, 
$2.05; mixed, spot, $2.05. 

Cuicagco.—Fancy Jap, $2.50, and fancy 
silver hulled, $2.35, with dirty seed less. 

Sr. Lours.—Nominal at $2.50 per 100 
pounds in car lots. 
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ZG00D HOUSEZ 
TO SHIP YOUR 
POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS, BUTTER 


POTATOES 


Write UN—COYNE BROTHERS 
119 W. South Water St. CHICAGO 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Mar. 7: 

Beans— 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich. Choice hand-picked pea beans, 
$7@7.25; fair to good, $6.75; California 
small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow eye, ex— 
tras. $7.00@7.25; red kidneys, choice, 
$10.75@11; fair to good, $9@9.50: Cali— 
fornia limas, $14.50@15; native green 
peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.50@5.75; split, 
$5.50@5.75. Jobbing prices 25 to 50 
cents above car lots. 

New York—Market showed no improve— 
ment Thursday, with most varieties 
dragging heavily and prices as a whole 


unchanged. Domestic — Marrow—$9.75 
10.25; pea, choice, h.-p., $7.00@7.25; 
pea, screened and prime, $6.50@6.75; 


red kidney, $10.75; white kidney, $9@ 
9.25; lima, Cal., $15. Imported, 100 lbs. 


—Marrow, $9.25@9.50; white kidney, 

)@8.75; lima, Mad., 1924-25, $12.75; 

24, $12.25@12.50; 1922-23, $9.50: 

. Europe, large, $11.75; medium, 
$11.25; small, $10.50. Lentils—Chile, 
$7.50@7.75; Russia, giant, $8.25; ave., 
$6.50@6.75. Peas—Black eye, $11; yel. 
split, $6.25@6.50; gr. split, $8@8.25. Im-— 
ported—Green, $ @6.75; Hol- 
land, $5.50@5.75; : » $5.50@6.00; 
gr. split, $8@8.25; chick, Mex., imperial, 
$12@12.50; monster, $11@11.50: large, 


$9.50@10; small, 7.50; chick, Alg., large 
$7.50 @8. > hi ae 
Chicago—Supplies small. Demand large 
and high prices obtainable for quality. 


er 100 lbs. Spot navy beans, Mich., 
fancy, $6.65@6.75; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10@10.50; large, dark, extra 


quality, $11. 
Minneapolis—Nominal quotations, includ— 
ing sacks. Beans, fey. h.-p. navy, lb., 
6c; lima, Calif., 


i 1§c; brown, 5c; peas, 
green, fcy., 8c; yellow, fey., 6c; mar-— 
rowfat, 9c. 

Potatoes— 
Chicago—Market was 5e lower on the 


ordinary grades and steady for fancy. 
The trade was rather quiet even for 
a week-end and the volume of business 
was light. Offerings were liberal, es- 
pecially the ordinary quality, and price 
reductions were necessary to. effect 
sales. Fancy grades being scarce still 
command a premium over the quota— 
tions. Receipts were 83 cars and cars 
on track were increased to 187. Bulk, 
per. 100 Ilbs., Wisconsin, $1.20@1.35; 
ordinary and poor, $1.10@1.15; round 
white, sacks, Wisconsin, $1.15 @1.25; 
ordinary and poor, $1.05 @1.10; Minne— 
Sota, $1@1.15; Idaho russets, $2.10@2.40. 
New York—Sack potatoes slow and un- 
changed; Bermudas sold fairly; Cuban 
worked out in range given, Me., bulk, 
180 Ibs., $2.15@2.60; 165 lbs., $2.15@2.35: 
car lots, cwt., $1.10@1.25; 150-Ib. sk., 
$2@2.25: state, bulk, 180-Ib. sk., $1.85@ 
2.10; 165-I1b. sk., $1.75@1.90; 150-Ib. sk., 
$1.50@1.75; L. I., bulk, 180 Ibs., $3.25@ 
3.50; 165 Ibs., $3@3.25; 150-lb. sk., $2.95 


@3.00; 3-bu. sk., $2.50@2.75; Jy., bskt., 
$1@1.50; Bermuda, bbl., No. 1, $15@ 
15.50; No. 2, $13@13.50: No. 3, $8@9; 


Cuba, crt., $4@4.25; Fla., bbl., $11@14. 
Sweets—Jy., bskt., 75¢c@ $3.25; Del. and 
Md., bskt., 75c@$2.65. 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


aa RE 
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Terminal Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 
F. D. Gill of Hales and Hunter spent the 
week-end in Chicago on business. 


Martin L. 
Elevator Co., 


Jenks, president of the Itasca 
died suddenly while on a va- 


eation in Florida. 
E. O. Wright, president of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., of Menomonie, Wis., was in 


Minneapolis on Monday. 


C. H. Peterson, flax buyer for the Ameri- 
can Linseed Co., left Friday to attend a 
ten-day conference of department heads at 
New York. 

Among the visitors on the 
Exchange floor, during the 
were: E. J. Ehlert of Milk River, Alta; 
Chas. Cave of Lang, Sask.; Wm. B. Buyer 
of Toledo, Ohio; R. M. Jones of Fargo, 
N. D.; M. M. Johnson of Cooperstown, N. 
D.; J. S. Blackwell of Muscatine, Ia.; A. 
of Des Moines, Ia.; A. B. Tread- 
way of Los Angeles; A. L. Johnstone of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Wells and A, Murray 
of Aurora, Can.; C. Kurth, Jr; of Mil- 
waukee; F. C. Engelhart of San Francisco, 
Cal.; C. Bereson of Duluth; J. R. Golden 
of Sandusky, Ohio.; W. C. Bolle, Rotter- 
dam, Holland. 

Cash Markets. 

Wheat—The past week in the local cash 
wheat market was characterized by a 
very weak, draggy tone until early Satur- 
day, when there was. a slight improvement 
on the opening rally in futures, followed by 
a hurried backing away from current of- 
ferings as soon as the break re-opened. 
Shipping sales during the past seven days 
were fairly light; being considerably less 
than any other similar period since the 
first of the year. Mills were unanimous in 
reporting light flour business up till mid- 


Minneapolis 
past week, 


week, when the futures began to sag and 
a few resting orders were caught as well 


as a little new business being consumated. 


Commission houses say that country ad- 
vices are light and posted receipts bore 
out these reports. 

Good milling wheat was scarce right 


along and commanded good premiums but 
the medium and light weight stuff was 
slow sale. Montana offerings were slightly 
heavier. For the week, the two terminals, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, showed 1,514 cars 
vs. 1,124 last week and 1,672 a year ago. 

Today's sales were made largely in the 
following range: No. 1 hard spring, 1@43c 
over May; No. 1 dk. no., May price to 41c 
over and No. 1 northern, 1c under to 35c 
over May. 

Offerings of durum were largely light 
through the week until Friday, when they 
picked up slightly. Milling quality, like the 
spring, was scarce and in good request. No. 
1 amber sold today at le under @ 32c 
over Duluth May; No. 1 durum, 4c under 
@ 24c over and No, 1 mixed, 5c under @ 
30c over. 

Demand for winter wheat was quiet and 
featureless. Receipts were some heavier 
but no improvement in the demand to ab- 
sorb the surplus. Today’s sales were: No. 
1 dk. hard Mont., 3c under @ 2i1c over; 
No. 1 hard, 6c under @ 7c over. 

Wheat in store here, based on last 
night’s figures show: 13,410,409 bu. vs. 
3,572,589 last week and 15,201,629 a year 
ago. 

Corn—The 
Was about the only 


strength in the hog market 
real encouraging fea- 


ture in the past week in corn but even 
this, did not succeed in stopping a fur- 
ther increase in the discounts, especially 
for the low grade stuff. Industries are 


backing away sharply from this high mois- 
ture content corn and on Saturday holders 
were only able to get within five cents a 
bushel of what they were bid at the open- 
ing of the week. The weather outlook is 
far from encouraging and too many have 
had their fingers burned by having some 


of this wet corn to dispose of when the 
real spring weather arrived. Today’s sales 
were as follows: No. 5 yellow, 30@37c 
under Chicago May; No. 6 yellow, 40@43e 
under; No. 5 mixed, 36@40c under and 
No. 6 mixed, 42@45c under. Local elevator 


stocks showed the following totals: 1,051,- 
753 bu. vs. 932,829 last week and 1,396,597 
a year ago. 


Oats—The cash basis for this cereal was 
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slightly firmer for the week ending today. 
Fair sales to the south were made by 
local cash houses; about a quarter of a 
million bushels, held in store at Buffalo, 
having been worked. Offerings were fairly 
moderate through the week and demand 
was fair to good. Based on today’s sales, 
No. 3 whites sold at 4@%c over May; No. 
4 whites at 1@2c less. Local elevator 
stocks total 22,155,070 bu. vs. 22,202,412 last 
week and 5,049,730 a year ago. 


WINNIPEG. 
Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


During the week May wheat broke from 
$2.09 to within a fraction of $1.85 cents a 
bushel. On Thursday wheat showed a 
weak undertone but closed firm. On Fri- 
day the market took a headlong plunge of 
some 11 cents and a second nose dive on 
Saturday. The unexpectedly heavy Argen- 
tine shipments gave courage to bears to 
attempt a raid and fortune favored them 
from the fact that there was no support 
here from export or milling interests. In 
fact they were reselling instead of buying. 

Coarse grains were influenced by wheat 
and there was liquidation in progress in 
them and poor buying power. However, 
they stood up under strain better than 
might have been expected. Flax has ap- 
parently become disassociated from wheat 
and has acted independently. On Saturday 
it was the one commodity on the board to 


close at an advance, small indeed, but 
significant. Country holders have appar- 
ently liquidated their holdings and flax is 


now in very strong hands. 


The local trade considers that the mar- 
ket is now thoroughly liquidated and on a 
basis where increasing export business and 
a demand for spot and for the opening of 
navigation likely to develop. The cash 
grain market which has been stagnant for 
weeks showed a greatly improved tone at 
the week-end and though little stuff 
changed hands there was some inquiry. 
With finer weather receipts are increasing 
and offerings of farmers’ cars are in con- 
sequence more numerous. 

The drastic break from $2.20 earlier in 
the season cut a wide swathe ard this 
week-end completed the work of destruc- 
tion. The market is likely to be a purely 
professional affair from now on. Opinion 
is divided, some of the big people in the 
export trade are bullish on wheat and it 
must be noted that Jackson’s of Chicago 
still favor the bull side, according to the 
local office. 


Warm weather has swept the snow cov- 
ering off the prairies in a manner quite 
remarkable. It has simply evaporated. This 
is not favorable but of no great importance 
if the usual March snowfall follows the 
present thaws. The time at which the 
spring wheat seeding starts will be a mar- 
ket factor of first importance and a late 
start extremely bullish on wheat. 


MILWAUKEE. 


D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Otto Sickert of Deutsch & Sickert, Mil- 
waukee, made a business trip to Minne- 
apolis last week. 

P. C. Kamm of the P. C. Kamm Co., and 
I. C. Lyman of Kneisler Bros., are now 
spending a winter vacation at Havana, 
Cuba. , 

Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on March 
1 were 7,623 bbls. as compared with 5,105 
bbls. the first of the preceeding month and 
13,953 bbls. on the first of March, 1924. 


Receipts of cash grain at Milwaukee last 
week were 124 cars barley, 244 corn, 84 
oats, 54 wheat, 18 rye, 2 flax, 17 miscel- 
laneous; total 543 cars, against 483 the 
vee before, 1,100 a year ago and 755 in 
923. 

Shipments of grain from Milwaukee for 
the week ending March 7 were 250,702 bu. 


oats, 123,200 corn, 124,108 barley, 31,625 
wheat, 12,080 rye; total 541,715 bu., against 
299,312 the preceding week and 808,936 a 
year ago. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 7,400 bbls. as compared with 7,350 
bbls. the previous week and none during 
the same week of 1924. Receipts of flour 
at Milwaukee last week were 13,940 bbls. 


as compared with 28,700 bbls. the same 
week of 1924, and shipments were 16,050 
bbls. last week as compared with 9,730 
bbls. last year. 


Prices have receded from the previous 
week’s gains which were more than lost 
and cash wheat is 17@19c lower for the 
week, rye 14@l5ic, oats 2c, corn 5@l16c, 
and barley 1@8c. Movement moderate and 
trade slow. A study of farm values in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
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dairy belts is being made at this time by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Edward Diericks of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kirk Laubenstein of Hartford, Wis.; 
Charles Wollman of Hales Corners, Wis.; 
W. T. Hahn of Lodi, Wis.; R. H. Jones of 
Cambria, Wis.; D. W. Rosenheimer of Ke- 
waskum, Wis.; Walter Weble of Burling- 
ton, Wis.; A. Post of Horicon, Wis.; G. 
Lepper of Menominee Falls, Wis.; John 
Barrett of Montello, Wis.; K. Kutel of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. H. Dodge and E. Williams of 
Cambria, Wis.; Bentley Dadmun of White- 
water, Wis., and J. A. Thomas of Pewau- 
kee, Wis., were among visitors at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce last week. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


The foreign demand for barley and oats 
during the week was not very active. 

During the past week, the following 
visited the floor of the New York Produce 
Ex.: L. H. Freeman, C. P. Randall, both 
of Chicago; H. P. Winslow and C. E. Aus- 
tin, both of Winnipeg; R. E. Castator of 
Philadelphia; F. K. Morrow and V. C. 
Green, both “of Toronto, and S. I. Herrick 
of Buffalo. 


The export demand for wheat early in 
the week was disappointing, but toward the 
close, business improved and total sales 
amounted to about two to three million 
bushels. Most of the business appeared to 
be in Duluth spring wheat and hard win- 
ters, but there were also some scattered 
sales of Manitobas and some durums, 


Flour. 


Business came almost to a complete 
standstill in the flour market during the 
week as a result of the 20-cent decline in 
wheat. Prices were nominally about 50c 
per barrel lower. 

Export business 
quiet. 

Spring patents were quoted around $9.25 
to $9.75; soft winter straights, $8.90 to $9.25 
and hard winter straights at $9.00 to $9.50 
per 196 lbs. 


in flour was also very 


DULUTH. 
H. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Martin L. Jenks, aged 63, a former presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade, died at 
Daytona, Fla., on March 5 after a short 
illness. Mr. 


Jenks was president of the 


MARTIN L. JENKS, Deceased. 


Itasca Elevator Co. and he had been con- 
nected with the grain trade in Duluth for 


more than twenty-five years. He came 
here from Milwaukee about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Frank Tenney of the Tenney Grain Co. 


spent a couple of days on this market dur- 
ing the last week. Mr. Tenney is now in 
a rubber business at Boston, Mass., left 
by his father. He hopes to be able to re- 
turn to Duluth next fall during the —— 
marketing rush period. 


Considerable wheat is being shipped all- 
rail to the east by elevators here to cover 
special orders. The Occident Elevator Co. 
has been figuring prominently in that trade, 
its shipments going forward to its Buffalo 
milling interests. A shipment of rye was 
loaded out of an elevator here during the 
last week for Buffalo delivery. 

Walter. McCarthy, president of the. Cap- 
itol Elevator Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ western trip during which he vis- 
ited Denver, Kansas City and other mar- 
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kets. He was impressed by the improved 
sentiment among grain men on the ex- 
changes he visited as a result of the high 
prices realized last fall and during the win- 
ter to date. Operators met with success 
in working off large tonnages of their hold- 
ings of wheat and coarse grains before the 
anne weakness developed during the last 
week. 


Percy Fuller, manager of the American 
Linseed Co.’s Winnipeg branch, was a vis- 
itor on this market at the end of the week. 
Flaxseed operation have been on a heavy 
scale on the Winnipeg market during the 
season up to the present, he said. That 
is attributed to crushers having hedged 
their buying largely in the May future on 
that market owing to around 4,500,000 bush- 
els of actual seed in the elevators at the 
lake ports and country elevators being 
behind it. Seeding of a larger acreage to 
rye over their Northwest is looked for 
this season, he said. 


Grain receipts at Duluth and Superior 
elevators during February showed a mod- 
erate falling off, the aggregate of all grains 
being 3,876,018 bushels, as compared with 
$4,204,246 bushels during the same month 


Larvae: ay tee 


ee 


last year. Wheat receipts footed up to 
2,504,848 bushels, against 972,880 bushels 
last year. Comparative receipts and ship- ~ 


ments at the elevators during February 
were: 


1925. - 
Receipts. Shpts. 
Wheat, domestic ........ 2,496,680 866,526 
Bonded wheat. «...-mnecns 68,1689 £2 nee 
Total wheat’ 2... ens 2,564,848 866,526 
Gorn) ’..... | sacs ec eee aero 22,820) wisi 
Oats; domestic —-2.ce- eee BLD 406 Ls Wc veo 
Bonded oats) ...cmsceegnes 2,299 nee bee 
Barley, domestic ........ 116,545 49,999 
Bonded ‘barley ~~. 5:c-ceee 12,962 eee oe 
RRY-QS . cre cord oho eens eee 724,497 47,001 
Bonded Tye" ioc .eeee eee 2,687 = hoeem 
Bilax, domestic sare sae 109,907 284,409 
TOTALS | o.s\0re/eierece cree, eee 3,876,018 1,247,935 

- 1924.- 
Receipts. Shpts. 
Wheat, domestic ........ 968,953 632,013 
Bonded wheat 3..:. steer 3,927 13,576 
Total wheat l... «..ueee 972,880 645,589 
CORN. ov Ja ae eee re eee 2,109,283). 0.5 Goleta 
Oats; domestic ve.s. ames 387,472 10,430 
Barley, domestic ........ 19,666 12,490 
Bonded barley ........... 3,050 10,232 
Rye, domestic 5... s.0eeere 600,550 2,191 
Fiax, domestic 25.28. eee 111,345 229,012 
LEOUA] Weis. cteice veo etee «4,204,246 909,944 

BOSTON. 


Recent visitors noted on the floor of the 
exchange have included N. B. Updike of 
Omaha, A. M. Connors of Omaha. 


W. B. Hanna, representative for the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. of 
eee Pues was a recent visitor in New 

or 


The old Chamber of Commerce building 
at the corner of Milk and India streets is 
hereafter to be known as the Grain and 


Flour Exchange building. 


The Grain and Flour Exchange has com- 
pleted its organization by the appointment 
of Louis W. DePass as secretary, and 
Frank W. Wise as treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 
W. E. Purmort, a pioneer grain dealer 
of Enid, is seriously ill. 
Harry Dunn, grain dealer 
Okla., was here recently. 


J. C. Pearson of Marshall was a visitor 
at ee Oklahoma City Grain Exchange re- 
cently 


E. B. McNeil, manager of the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. of Thomas, Okla., was 
a recent local visitor. 


Paul Peeler, manager of the Roger Mills 
County Farmers’ Co- -operative Association, 
was here recently from Elk City. 


Chris Constance of Dallas, traveling 
freight agent of the Gulf Coast Lines, 
say eS on Oklahoma grain dealers last 
week. 


The Garside stock of farm implements at 
Newkirk, Okla., has been acquired by the 
Farmers’ Co- operative Elevator and Sup- 
ply Co. of that place. 


Cay] Cassidy_of Frederick and Leo Potis- 
man of Fort Worth are reported to have 
purchased the elevator of the Billingslea 
Grain Co. at Frederick, Okla. 


Henry A. Richert and Harry White, of- 
ficials of the Hydro Seed & Grain Co., Hy- 
dro, Okla., were here on business recently. 
They reported wheat and barley suffer- 
ing for rain in that territory. 


Wheat was reported in fair shape except 
where that in sandy land was damaged by 
freezes by W. J. Baines, manager of the 
Star Mill & Elevator Co. at Hennessey, 
who was here last week. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a petition of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League for an adjustment of rates 


of Rocky, 
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into Texas and sections of other states so 
that export. floyr would not be subjected 
to discrimination as against export wheat. 
The order, however, called upon the car- 
riers to make certain tariff adjustments to 
bring these rates into harmony with a 
general adjustment on similar rates. The 
traffic committee of the league has called 
upon railroads to make the adjustments. 


KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


President Coolidge’s inaugural address 
was received by radio in the trading hall of 
the Board of Trade. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League will be held 
in, Kansas City Thursday and Friday, 
April 2 and 3, at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club. 

C. C. Fields, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and vice president of the 
Norris Grain Co. of Canada, spent several 
days this week at the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. With his son, C. D. Fields, he 
was en route to Oklahoma to visit rela- 
tives. 

‘Visitors at the Board of Trade this 
week included J. Weinstein, Chicago; B. 
H. Cayle, St. Louis; Ralph Brown, Joplin, 
Mo.; J. D. Donahue, Ponca City, Okla.; 
HE. H. Bogby, Sedalia, Mo.; F. C. Tignor, 
Great Bend, Kan.; A. F. Baker, Wichita, 
Kan.; Lloyd Miller, Salina, Kan.; K. E. 
Hipple, Hutchinson, Kan., and H. J. Mer- 
rill, Topeka, Kan. 

Among the crop reports received this 
week were many of various character con- 
cerning growing wheat. While complaints 
from North Central and Southwestern 
Kansas were serious, the trade refused to 
become excited, owing to the earliness of 
the season and the possibility of benefit 
from later moisture. The increased acre- 


' age, also, was kept in mind. 


W. R. Scott, transportation commissioner 
and secretary of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, has been advised that the re- 
cently published reduced rates on grain 
and grain products from Kansas City to 
Louisiana stations on the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad, effective March 3, have 
been suspended until July 1 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

A report issued Tuesday by Allen Logan 
of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., indicated 
12,950,000 bus. of wheat still in the hands 


of Kansas farmers. The investigation 
showed 16,918,000 bus. also, in country 
mills and country elevators, making the 
total reserves 29,868,000 bus. Mr. Logan 


figured that Kansas could market 7,368,000 
bus. after supplying the state’s milling 
needs up to harvest. 


Word was received in Kansas City March 
5 of the death in St. Louis on the previous 
day of Eugene J. Gissler, a member of the 
exchange, in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gissler, 
who was secretary of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co., St. Louis, joined the Kansas 
City Board of Trade October 28, 1924, after 
the death of Nathaniel Moffitt, president 
of the company, who was a member of the 
Kansas City exchange. 

Coincident with the formal opening of 
the grain feed grinding department of the 
Ralston-Purina Mills, in the Hast bottoms, 
William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, will ad- 
dress the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce at a noon luncheon March 11 and 
thereafter conduct a party of Chamber 
members and Kansas City grain dealers 
through the new plant. 


F. L. Ferguson, president of the Root 
Grain Co., who returned Thursday from a 
trip through Kansas and Oklahoma, said 
crop conditions were unfavorable. ‘‘The 
southwestern part of Kansas and on into 
Oklahoma is very dry,’ he admitted. 
“Some wheat fields came up last fall to a 
good stand, while others did not sprout at 
all because of the drouth. Unless weather 
conditions jare entirely favorable from now 
on the wheat crop in that territory will not 
amount to much.” 


Big Year for Elevator Building. 


Elevator building in and adjacent to 
Kansas City this year promises to be the 
largest in several seasons. Including the 
500,000-bushel addition to its mill storage in 
North Kansas City, announced this week 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and the 
1,100,000-bushel addition authorized a week 
ago by the Washburn-Crosby Co., in the 
East bottoms, the grain storage capacity 
tributary to the Kansas City market will 
be enlarged about 5,000,000 bushels. This 
will bring the total storage up to about 
35,000,000 bushels. The construction, with 
trackage and equipment, will cost $4,500.- 
000, according to a local estimate. Profit- 
able business for elevator men during the 
last year is the chief incentive for expan- 
sion of storage. At times the available 
room was crowded with wheat, corn and 
oats, and it was apparent that the market 
needed more storage. 

Excavation will start during the coming 
week for an addition of 1,000,000 bushels 
of tankage to the Murray elevator, in 
North Kansas City, operated by the Norris 
Grain Co. This will give the Norris in- 
terest a total capacity of 4,600,000 bushels. 
Improvements on Elevator ‘“‘A,’’ at Turner, 
Kan., west of Kansas City, will give the 
Grain Marketing Co. 500,000 bushels of ad- 
ditional storage. The Eagle elevator, in 
the East bottoms, is to be enlarged from 
its present capacity, 70,000 bushels, to 
270,000. It will be mainly a kafir handling 
house, run by Henry Lichtig & Co. The 
Missouri Pacific Railroad will increase by 
500,000 bushels the capacity of the Kansas- 
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Missouri elevator as soon as certain unit 
difficulties can be figured out by the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co. Another addition planned 
is that of the Wabash elevator, operated 
by the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. The present 
capacity of nearly 1,000,000 bushels may 
be doubled. Other new construction, either 
completed or proposed, includes the storage 
of the Rosedale Milling Co., the Staley 
Milling Co., and the Kansas City Macaroni 
& Importing Co. 
Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 639 cars, 
against 425 a week ago and 618 a year 
ago. The increased movement was re- 
flected in both hard and soft varieties of 
winter wheat. It was accepted as a re- 
sponse to the sharp advance in prices dur- 
ing the previous week and also as an ex- 
pression of desire on the part of farmers 
to unload their remaining surplus before 
the beginning of the spring work period. 
Further slight rises in the market were 
recorded on Monday and Tuesday, but, in 
view of the sensational break in futures 
thereafter, a radical decline occurred, 
which was not arrested until Saturday. 
There was at all times a good demand 
from both milling and elevator sources, 
but on the recessions the holders were loth 
to sell, causing liberal carry-overs from 
day to day. Soft wheat was less active 
than hard and dark. While flour trade was 


dull, as a whole, soft wheat flour was 
especially slow. Hard and dark wheat 
closed with net losses of 13@16ec, final 


prices being as follows: No. 1, $1.71@1.92; 
No. 2, $1.71@1.92; No. 3, $1.70@1.90; No. 4, 
$1.68@1.88. Soft wheat closed 13@17e down, 
with No. 1 at $1.80@1.90; No. 2 at $1.80@ 
1.90; No. 3 at $1.76@1.79 and No. 4 at 
$1.70@1.75. Local wheat stocks continued 
to decrease, owing to shipments for ex- 
port and domestic accounts. The week’s 


reduction was 630,000 bushels, leaving 
8,305,000 bushels in store. It is reported 
that fully 3,500,000 bushels of the stock 


is sold. A year ago Kansas City had 11,- 
909,000 bushels in store. 


Corn—Receipts, 751 cars, against 397 a 
week ago and 481 a year ago. The bullish 
incentive of sharply advancing hog prices 
induced early strength in corn, but the 
market could not withstand the pressure 
of offerings and the later adverse action of 
wheat. Prices went down in big drops and 
closed without much recovery. White corn 
was particularly weak. There was some 
buying of yellow and mixed ‘for feeding ac- 
count, but the burden of the demand fell 
on storage interests, who took advantage 
of the opportunity to widen the discount 
under the May delivery and also to bid 
lower for samples with high moisture con- 
tent. At the close the market was 5@10c 
under the final prices of the preceding Sat- 
urday, as follows: No. 2 white, $1.144%@ 
1.17; No. 3, $1.08@1.10; No. 2 mixed, $1.14@ 
1.16; No. 3, $1.08@1.11; No. 2 yellow, $1.16@ 
1.18; No. 3, $1.14@1.15. Stocks increased 
243,000 bushels to 7,322,000, as against 
1,877,000 last year. 


Oats—Receipts, 46 cars, against 29 a 
week ago and 126 a year ago. Though the 
outward movement greatly exceeded the 
inflow, the market was’ governed by 
changes in prices of other grains. Com- 
petition for the limited floor offerings was 
good at the ruling prices. with local deal- 
ers among the buyers. Most of the cars 
arriving had been bought ahead by eleva- 
tor men. White oats closed 3%@5%ec 
lower, with No. 2 at 52@52%c and No. 3 
at 51@51%ec. .Red seed oats fell 2@38c. 
No. 2 sold at 54c and No. 3 at 52c. Coun- 
try advices indicated fair sowing progress, 
with need of rain in.much of the territory 
westward and southwestward. Elevator 
stocks here decreased 95,000 bushels, to 
2,447,000, against 870,000 a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 182 cars, 
against 130 a week ago and 99 a year 
ago. Consumptive demand was very slow 
and local handlers bought only on a basis 
relative to the level of corn. Kafir pre- 
dominated in the offerings. It closed 9@138c 
per ewt. lower, while milo showed a re- 
cession of 12@14c. Final prices were: No. 
2 white kafir, $1.73@1.74; No. 3, $1.71@1.72; 
No. 4, $1.65@1.68: No. 2 milo, $1.96@1.98; 
No. 38, $1.94@1.96; No. 4, $1.90@1.93. Stocks 
increased 50,000 bushels to 405,000, against 
410,000 a year ago. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 

Exports of grain for the week ending 
March 6 were: Wheat, 975.875 bushels; 
oats, $19,968 bushels; rye, 181,955 bushels. 

Stock of wheat on March 1 was 2,335,105 
bushels, compared with 2.407,662 bushels 
Bhs 1 and 1,486,876 bushels on March 1, 
1924. 

Stock of corn on March 1, 1925, was 190.- 
266 bushels, compared with 139,814 bushels 
Feb. 1, 1925, and 252,094 bushels on March 
1, 1924. 

Stock of oats on March 1, 1925, was 174,- 
304 bushels, compared with 170,490 bushels 


on Feb. 1, 1925, and 120,121 bushels March 
1, 1924. 
During the inaugural ceremonies at 


Washington on Wednesday last the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Exchange enjoyed 
them through the radio. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending March 7 were: Flour, 50,121 bar- 
rels; wheat, 986,017 bushels; corn, 10,759; 
oats, 89,165 bushels; rye, 160,275 bushels. 

Stocks in Philadelphia public warehouses 
on March Ist, 1925, were: Flour, 156,308 
barrels, compared with 125,170 barrels on 
Feb. 1, 1925, and 136,301 barrels March 1, 
1924. 


The Eastern Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association held a meeting in this city last 
week to discuss matters pertaining to the 
industry. It was agreed that unless they 
received more money for the macaroni that 
they would have to retire from business or 
if the price of flour does not come down. 


Lizzie J., wife of Ambrose B. Clemmer, 
secretary of the Commercial Exchange, 
died on Thursday, March 5, after several 
weeks’ serious illness. She was a devoted 
wife and mother and his many friends on 
‘change and elsewhere are expressing 
their strong sympathy him in their 
sore affliction. 

John B. Matthaie, general traffic man- 
ager for the Commercial Exchange, has 
received notice from the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation that it is expected 
that all east bound rates in connection 
with that corporation will be restored ef- 
fective March 19th, 1925, in anticipation 
of the opening of navigation. 


Number of cars of grain unloaded at 
Girard Point elevator during the month of 
February, 1925, were: Wheat 1,848, corn 
19, rye 17, oats 43; total, 1,927. The fol- 
lowing cars were unloaded at Port Rich- 
mond elevator at the same time, viz.: 
Wheat 1,082 cars, corn 10, barley 10; total, 
1,102 cars. The following were unloaded at 
Twenty-ninth St.: Oats 38 cars, corn 11, 
mixed grains 1, milo maize 1, wheat 1; to- 
tal, 52 cars. 

The following out of town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the week: A. J. Bucking, Allen- 
town, Pa.; J. E. Bailey, Indianapolis; A. B. 
Caple, Toledo, O.; Frank Sloan, Bridgeton; 
H. S. Smith, Salem, N. J.; H. M. Smitley, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; G. N. Tanner, Chicago; 
Orville Wright, Baltimore; Paul A. Bren- 
nan, Bridgeville, Del.; A. E. Bowman, Ha- 
gerstown, Md.; L. A. McGalliand, Trenton, 
N. J.; D. D. Mancill, Kennetts Square, Pa.; 


for 


Howard Hilyard, Kenton, Del.; D. W. 
Steelman, State College, Pa.; O. F. Pat- 
terson, Buffalo; Samuel H. Beek, Town- 


send, Del.; L. W. Johnston, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. H. Stokes, Jr., Watertown, S. D.; H. 
Anderson, Toledo; A. P. Seabrook, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; J. E. Bailey, Indianapolis; G. 
i penpet Chicago; H. S. Smith, Salem, 


FLOUR. 


Philadelphia, March 7th. The market is 
very unsettled and irregular pending the 
violent fluctuations of wheat. Millers are 
disposed to hold out for full quotations, 
but buyers are not inclined to purchase 
more than will suffice for immediate 
wants. At the close prices are about 25c 
per barrel lower on all grades. Receipts 
for the past week were 50,121 barrels. We 
quote per 196-lbs, packed in 140-lb. jute 
sacks: Soft winter straight, western, $9.25 
@9.50; do nearby, $8.75@9.25; hard winter 
straight, $9.25@9.75; do short patent, $9.75 
@10.25; spring first clear, $9.25@9.50; do 
patent, $9.75@10.25; do short patent, $10.25 
@10.50; fancy spring and city mills patent 


-family brands, $10.60@11.25; rye flour, $8.90 


@9.25 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality; 
buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


The grain movement started the month 
of March with a heavier average volume 
than in the latter part of February, and 
arrivals of both wheat and corn have been 
moderate. Big fluctuations in prices have 
made for an erratic cash situation, and 
absorption is generally slow. Cash wheat 
is 18 cents lower for the week on hard 
wheat, and soft is quoted 14c to 15c lower. 
Corn declined 6c to 12c for the week, with 
biggest losses on low grades. Oats quoted 
4c lower for the week. Shipping and eleva- 
tor demand for wheat rather quiet. Fair 
demand for corn. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending March 7, 
included: M. Graham, Conception, Mo.; C. 
Carr, Maryville, Mo.; P. E. Field, Gower, 
Mo.; F. J. Kelley, City; A. S. Smith, Law- 
son, Mo.; J. B. Skeltman, Platte City, Mo.; 
E. Miner, Ridgeway, Mo.; F. P. Schlup, 
Stewartsville, Mo.; J. W. McCleery, Pauline, 
Neb.; J. Bostock, Pauline, Neb.; P. O. 
Townsend, Athelstan, Ia.; S. P. Mason, 
Sioux City, Ia.; J. H. Larwill, Kansas 
City: KR. CL Myers, Atchison, Kan:; BR. 
Cooper, Conway, Ia.; Marshall Hall, St. 
Louis; A. Myers, Kansas City; Frank Hall, 
Robinson, Kans.; W. B. Crabtree. High- 
land, Kans.; H. F. Leet, Maryville, Mo.; 
Geo. Donley, Maryville, Mo.; John Donan, 
Mound City, Mo.; F. J. Niebrugger, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; E. Stockham, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. R. Durri, Omaha; E. B. Hibbs, Sheridan, 
Mo.; T. J. Saunders, Cameron, Mo.; J. M. 
Witt, Stewartsville, Mo. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held on March -9. 


The annual auction sale for the choice 
of grain sample tables on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce will take 
place on the first Monday in April. 


The receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 13,000 bushels, compared with 
158,000 bushels up to the corresponding 
time last year. 

The mill, warehouse and merchandise of 
the Malco Milling Co., at Hampstead, Md., 
was sold at public auction by the re- 
ceivers appointed some weeks ago for the 
property at a little under $50,000. It was 
purchased by a group of citizens of the 
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HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Gr. & FI. Ex. BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Ine. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


community, headed by John Sweitzer, and 

will be continued as a flour mill. 
William E. Harris, senior member of the 

grain brokerage and forwarding firm of W. 


E. Harris & Son, of this market, left 
Baltimore with Mrs. Harris on March 3 


for a months’ sojourn in Florida. 

The ‘‘committee on hay and straw quota- 
tions” of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce for the month of March consist of 
Messrs. Robert D. Sinton, C. Wilmer Wat- 
kins and Marion G. Dinsmore. 

Among the out-of town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


merce last week were H. D. Carter, of 
New York, representing Canadian Co- 
Operative Wheat Growers; W. Alex- 
ander, of Charlestown, W. Va.; F. S. Os- 


good, of Chicago, IIl. 

Further large full cargoes of flour for 
the Soviet Government of Russia are being 
loaded at the export terminals of the B. 
and O. Railroad, at Locust Point. The 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto, 
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HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLin GWrREOT 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F, M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know your requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


Itasca Elevator Company 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Barley 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 
Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


ONIAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 
Canada, is the shipper through J. G. Ohrl, 
forwarding agent. 

Plans are being rapidly completed for 
the annual meeting and dinner of the 


Baltimore Flour Club, to be held at Hotel 
Rennert, 


on the evening of March 25. A 
number of out-of-town guests will be in 
attendance and the musical features are 
expected to be of high order. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Hon. J. Frank Sup- 
plee, United States Commissioner. 

At the annual, meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore on March 3 George M. 


Smith, general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, was elected president 
for the coming year, and the organization 


went on record as opposed to the prin- 
ciple of freight-rate regulation by Con- 
gress, as proposed in the Butler-Garber 
bills recently introduced, 


Export of flour and grain from the port 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX, OMAHA, NEB 


of Baltimore during the month of February, 
1925, with comparisons for the same month 
last year, follows: 


Feb., 1925. Feb., 1924. 


Mlour;, bbisr tabewuaseee 5,342 106,311 
Wheat.« bus. oases or eee 1,194,404 1,641,321 
Corn; (Duala nto, eee er 6,496 635,864 
RVG, (OMG. «bi sae ee ee 284,744 111,633 
Daricy, RUB. <a. troaeeeee 521, 46S Wwaets mali 
Malt; "Use ms certs hanes 58,429 1,976 
MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Kyle W. Jones, of Iowa City, Ia., spent 
Friday here en route home from a trip in- 
cluding New Orleans. 


Receipts for the week were 81 cars of 
corn, 126 of oats, 45 of hay and 44 alfalfa 
meal. Stocks of all are still large. 


H. A. Mosby, Knoxville, Tenn., and Guy 
Williams, Little Rock, Ark., were registered 
at the Merchants exchange Thursday by 
F. C. Chenault. 


Charles Johnson, of the Home Mill and 
Grain Co., Mt. Vernon and Evansville, Ind., 
was here during the week and a visitor at 
the offices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Sale of the American Rice Mill and Feed 
Co. under the foreclosure of a mortgage 
held by the Citizens Bank, of Paducah, 
Ky., has been forbidden in local court, act- 
ing on an injunction asked by the Invin- 
cible Grain Cleaner Co., of Silver Creek, 
N. Y. The suit is in a nature of a general 
creditor’s bill. It is alleged that the con- 
cern owes about $50,000 and its assets are 
worth about $90,000. The mill has never 
been operated. 


The grain trade continues to hope for 
better business, but they admit it is dis- 
appointingly slow coming. Credits are still 
one of the main hindrances, but this will 
be the case throughout the season. The 
unsettled state of the grain markets has 
also discouraged business. Track quota- 
tions Saturday for 3 white or 3 yellow 
corn were $1.27 and for 3 mixed, $1.22. 
Oats were also slow and track 3 white 
quotable at 56%c to 57 cents. 


Weather conditions for several days have 
been favorable throughout this territory 
and farm work is beginning. This is ex- 
pected to stimulate demand for all kinds 
of grain and feedstuffs, but thus far buy- 
ing has been of hand to mouth sort. 
Everything points to an effort to grow more 
feedstuffs, although the reactionary grain 
markets and the recent advance in cotton 
may have a tendency to somewhat upset 
plans. Corn planting will get under way 
in a few days if the present weather con- 
tinues, as much plowing has already been 
done in the delta sections. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Theodore Brent, Traffic Manager of the 
Mississippi Warrior Service, is on a busi- 
ness visit to Memphis. 


R. E. Tipton, General Manager of the 
Lykes Bros. S-S Co., left this week for a 
business visit to New York. 

Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
3c f. o. b. tank cars New Orleans; light 
blackstrap is quoted at 14c per gallon. 

Export shipments from New Orleans for 
the month of February were, wheat: 2,173,- 
043 bushels; corn, 163,879 bushels; oats, 
102,749 bushels. Stock in elevators as of 
today are: Wheat, 1,522,000 bushels; corn, 
534,000 bushels; oats, 324,000 bushels; rye, 
20,000 bushels; barley, 3,000 bushels. Cars 
on track: Wheat, 14. 

Juan Monasterio, who has been with the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company for the 
past two years in the Foreign Trade De- 
partment, will in the future have charge of 
this department, succeeding Bruce Baird 
who has resigned to accept a vice presi- 
dency in the New Orleans Bank & Trust 
Company. 


J. L. Lancaster, President of the T. & P. 
Railroad, announces a million and a half 
dollars will be spent in the expansion of 
the T. P. and M. O. P. terminals at New 
Orleans. The plans call for a new freight 
yard on the west bank of the river with 
trackage for 1,200 cars and a re-arrange- 
ment of the east bank terminal. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Ray T. Veltum, former bookkeeper for 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange and now 
connected with the real estate business 
in San Francisco, was a visitor in the city 
last week. 


O. L. Male, Vice President of the Colo- 
rado Mill & Elevator Company, Denver, 
has been in the city several weeks on 


business and while in the city called on the 
Exchange. 

Clarke H. Bradshaw, Secretary of the 
Southern Calif. Feed & Fuel Dealers’ Ass'n, 
left this week for Imperial Valley on a 
pleasure trip. Mr. Bradshaw will be absent 
from the city for the next 10 days. 


T. P. Armstrong, traffic manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Company, resigned 
the first of Mareh to accept a position as 
soliciting agent for the McCormick Steam- 
ship Company. Mr. L. P. White will suc- 
ceed Mr. Armstrong as traffic manager. 


“rank Viault, Manager of the Calif. .Mill- 
ing Corp’n, advises that his firm will start 
at once to erect a modern fire proof ware- 
house on their property at 55th and Ala- 
meda Sts. The new building will be 135x 
135 feet and will be used for storage for 
sacked grain only. 

J. Carver Strong, manager of the Price 
Current Grain Reporter, Chicago, was a 
visitor on the floor of the Exchange this 
week. Mr. Strong has been in Los Angeles 
for the past three weeks on his annual 
vacation and will leave Monday for San 
Francisco where he will stop off for sev- 
eral days before leaving California for 
home. Mr. Strong purchased a Willys- 
Knight sedan several days ago and will 
motor up the coast to San Francisco. 

There has been some change in the mar- 
ket conditions at this terminal during the 


past week. The mixed feeds have been 
steady with a fair demand and arrivals 
light. Utah-Idaho millrun is selling at 


$40 per ton, while Kansas bran is quotable 
at $34 to $35. Alfalfa meal, medium ground, 
dry, is steady at $34, while that mixed with 
molasses is selling at $31. The molasses 
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alfalfa feed has become a very popular 
feed with the stock men here and the de- 
mand is very good. Grain products as a 
whole are moving at about the normal rate. 
No. 3 yellow corn can be quoted at $2.55 
to $2.60. Kaffir corn at $2.16 to $2.20 for 
No. 2, while No. 3 is quotable at 5c less. 
There has been some trading in wheat 
during the past week and No. 2 western 
red is ranging in price from $3.20 to $3.30 
per 100 lbs. There has been some move- 
ment in barley during the past week and 
bids of $2.25 to $2.30 per 100 are being made 
on the Eastern quality. There is very 
little California barley being offered at this 
time. Some April barley has changed 
hands during the past week at $2.25 per 
100, in 100-ton lots. The grain and ground 
feed trade, while not as active, perhaps 
this week as usual, the prices, however, 
have remained practically the same as one 
week ago. 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Seed receipts for February were 2,701 
bags of clover, 349 bags of alsike, 1,382 
bags of timothy. Total, 4,432 bags. 


Toledo’s flour stocks on March 1, were 
40,250 bbls, compared with 36,880 bbls. on 
February 1, and 29,000 bbls, a year ago 
on March ist. 


Grain receipts in this market for the 
past week were as follows: 20 cars of 
wheat, 37 cars of corn, 13 cars of oats, 1 
car of rye. Total, 71 cars. < 


Toledo flour production the past week 
was 28,200 bbls., equal to 59 per cent of 
capacity. The week before it was 31,750 
bbls., and a year ago last week was 33,200 
bbls. 


Bill Savage of the Imperial Grain and 
Milling Co., is having lots of fun with 
the boys on change by sending them pretty 
bathing girls postcards from his winter 
home at Palm Beach, Fla. 


The mill of the College Corner Milling 
Co. at College Corner, Ohio, was totally 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin the 
night of February 24th. The loss was 
partly covered by insurance. 


John Luscombe of Southworth & Co., and 
wife, have returned from a week’s stay in 
New York where they took in every show 
that was worth while and as John says 
some that were worth more. 


Henry Hirsch, seed and wool dealer, was 
nominated first vice-president of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange this week to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of J. 
Cc. Husted. A special election will be held 
next Wednesday. 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board met in Lansing, Mich., March 10th. 
The importance of this body is becoming 
more pronounced each time they gather 
and the subjects brought up are of in- 
terest to every line of business. 


L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of 
the Chamber of Commerce and of the Ex- 
change, will be in Buffalo this week repre- 
senting the exchange in a complaint filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which involves the Toledo grain situation. 


Ohio millers report very little wheat moyv- 
ing and farmers not inclined to sell on this 
decline. Flour and feeds are moving slow 
account of bad roads and weather. New 
wheat is reported in good condition in 
most sections with a promise of a normal 
crop at this time. 


Milling demand for wheat continues quiet 
and mills are mostly out of the market for 
wheat. Flour trade has been nervous be- 
cause of the erratic wheat market and 
buyers have held off only buying as they 
need to replenish their stocks. Millfeeds 
show a little more action and should be 
in a position to recover when wheat ad- 
vances again. 


Exchange members and their friends 
didn’t need to go to Washington to hear 
President Coolidge’s inaugural address. 
Bert Boardman of the East Side Iron 
Elevator, with the aid of Paul Barnes of 
the Toledo Grain and Milling Co., had a 
radio set installed in the elevator office 
on the ninth floor. The music by the 
Marine Band and the President’s speech 
came in without any static, or cats and 
dogs. The grain board received but little 
attention from twelve until two. Nearby 
offices could hear plain enough so that 
they did not slow up in their routine work. 
Another instance of Toledo’s live wire grain 
men and their ingenuity. 


Earle Randall of the A. H. Randall 
Milling Co., Teconsha, Mich., was host to 
sixteen Toledo friends at a dinner given at 
the Secor Hotel, Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28. A clever menu announced it as 
Long Lean Randall’s Pow Wow Chow. Joe 
Streicher of J. F. Zahm & Co., was Chief 
Fixer, and Tom Randall, a son, was Chief 
Assistant Fixer. Other Chiefs who at- 
tended were: Fred Mayer, Fred Jaeger, 
Bill Cummings, Joe Nichols of J. F. Zahm 
& Co.; Kent Keilholtz and Joe Doering of 
Southworth & Co.; Dave Anderson of the 
National Milling Co.; Edgar Thierwechter 


of Oak Harbor, Ohio; George Forrester of 
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the Lake Erie Milling Co; Russell Jaite, 
Fred Haigh, Bill Coombs, Jack Cahill and 
Big Ben Hofner of Lamson Bros., with his 
ever present banjo and the host. Speeches 
and singing both good and bad, a pipe of 
peace, and music extraordinary, provided 
an evening of jollity and fun that will 
long be remembered by those who attended. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The firm of Bryan, Williams & Cave, 
1615 Pierce building, has been appointed 


legal adviser for the Merchants Exchange 
for this year, and Mr. Henry Davis of 
that firm has been assigned to handle the 
Exchange business. Mr. Davis will ad- 
vise all Chairmen of Committees who call 
on him for legal opinions in connection 
with their work. Members of the Exchange 
who desire legal opinions on any subject 
which is of general interest to the mem- 
bers of the Exchage are invited to give 
the request for such opinion to the Secre- 
tary, who will present same to the Attor- 
ney if it appears to be such as will interest 
the membership in a general way. Mem- 
bers will no doubt appreciate that it would 
not be possible for the Exchange to hold 
itself out to furnish legal opinions to 
members concerning their personal or pri- 
vate affairs, so the Secretary has instruc- 
tions to submit only such requests for 
legal opinions as appear to interest the 
members in a general way. It is thought 
this arrangement will be of greater benefit 
to the membership than any that has 
heretofore been tried. A record of these 
opinions will be kept in the Secretary’s 
office, so that when a request comes in for 
an opinion on a matter which has already 
been passed upon, a copy of the opinion 


rendered can be furnished in answer 
thereto. 
In accordance with instructions issued 


by the President, dated February 5, 1925, 
outlining the discontinuance of the col- 
lection, tabulation and publication of statis- 
tics covering commodities handled _ prin- 
cipally by non-members of the Exchange, 
arrangements have been made to get from 
the railroads receipts and shipments, local 
and through, of all kinds of grain, hay 
and flour. These will be posted daily on 
the floor, and a record kept in the office, 
so that an annual report can be issued at 
the end of the year, similar to the one 
that has just been put out covering. the 
year 1924. By discontinuing the recording 
of the statistics on other commodities, it 
is possible to dispense with the services of 
two statisticians, as well as the cost of 
printing the annual report, and the various 
forms which had to be provided for the 
railroads for the purpose of reporting these 
commodities, resulting in an aggregate 
saving in the expense of conducting the 
Secretary’s office of $6,000.00 per annum. 


Members will find enclosed a printed 
statement of receipts and shipments of 
grain, grain products and hay, for 1924, 
with comparisons of grand totals for 1923. 
This statistical report and the preliminary 
printed report, dated January 6. 


Bill No. 260 was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Davidson of St. Louis, in the 
House at Jefferson City, which would ap- 
parently prohibit the Exchange or any 
similar institution from declaring rates that 
should be observed by its members for 
commission, brokerage, flour inspection, 
weighing and the like. First Vice-Presi- 
dent Martin and the Secretary appeared 
before the Committee, in Jefferson City, 
and explained how this bill, if it became 
a law, would disturb the operation of the 
Merchants Exchange, and that no com- 
plaint had ever been made by people, who 
sent grain to the market for sale, as to 
the rates of commission and other charges 
for service. Mr. Davidson stated he never 
intended to regulate Grain Exchanges, but 
was aiming to reach the laundry men, who 
he claimed were in an illegal combine. 
The Committee afterward decided that the 
bill was too sweeping, and should be 
amended, and it is therefore thought there 
is no reason to have any further appre- 
hension in regard to legislation on this 
subject. 


Examination of reports of futures trad- 
ing during the last six months, at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth and St. 


Effective March 1st, Mr. Earl F. Dun- 
meyer will become Secretary of the Black 
& White Milling Company in charge of 
their Accounting Department, having pur- 
chased an interest in the firm. 


Mr. Dunmeyer is very well known to 
the trade having been connected with the 
Saxony Mills before coming to the Black 
& White Milling Company, and prior to 
that was connected with the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Company for a good many years. 


The death of Charles E. Prunty, the 
oldest active St. Louis Seedsman, oc- 
cured at noon on Thursday, March 5, 1925. 
He is survived by a sister, Ella C. Prunty, 
and two brothers, Frank J. Barnidge and 
August J. Barnidge, death resulting from 
pneumonia. 

Funeral took place from his residence, 
4321 Virginia avenue, on Saturday morn- 
ing, Mach 7, at 8:30 a. m., to St. Anthony’s 
church, interment being in Calvary 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Prunty was 80 years of age last 
December 21st, being born in St. Louis, 


his first employment being with Edward 
Jackson, a barley merchant, then with 
Plant Seed Company and in 1874 he com- 
menced business on his own account, hav- 
ing passed the 50 year mile stone last 
year. The building which he now occupies 
has been used by him since 1881, and is 
of historical value, as the home of Pierre 
Chouteau, one of the first settlers of St. 
Louis, was at one time located on this 
block of ground. He also occupied a num- 
ber of buildings on the Levee front, which 
in the early days of steamboat traffic in 
St. Louis, was the most prominent busi- 
ness section of the city. 

Mr. Prunty spent the early days of his 
manhood in the central part of St. Louis, 
which was at that time the residential 
section. He has maintained his residence 
at 4321 Virginia avenue for the past 15 
years, his house being a large mansion of 
frame construction and situated on about 
6 acres of land and it was his pleasure to 
try out the different grasses on this plot 
of soil with which he had remarkable suc- 
cess, he being an export on fine grasses. 
Previous to 15 years ago he maintained a 
home on the bluffs of the Mississippi 
River, this home being bought by the City 
of St. Louis and is now used as a City 
Park, being the terminus of Kingshighway 
boulevard Southeast, which runs from the 
Northernstern part of St. Louis in a semi- 
circle to the Southeastern section. 

His business was incorporated just re- 

cently, he being elected President, A. J. 
Barnidge Vice-President, and F. J. Bar- 
nidge Secretary-Treasurer and it will no 
doubt be continued under the same name 
in the future. 
Louis, shows that the volume of this trad- 
ing upon the St. Louis market is very 
much below that at any of the other mar- 
kets, notwithstanding the fact that our 
rates are as low as, or lower than, any 
contract market, being considerably be- 
low the rate of the largest market. The 
rate for a member is $3.75; non-member, 
$7.50; trading member, $2.00 per five thous- 
and bushel trade. 

Wheat receipts at St. Louis have been 
stimulated by the drawing power of the 
Barge Line, so there is a greater volume 
of wheat available at this market to serve 
as a basis for futures trading. The pub- 
lic elevator capacity is now 5,000,000 bush- 
els, with a prospect of addition in the 
near future. There has been an increase 
of about 70 per cent in futures trading 
in the last six months at St. Louis, com- 
pared with like period of 1923, indicating 
that this business is capable of being ex- 
panded if our members will take the proper 
interest and pride in the market and co- 
operate in every way to bring about that 
result. It is for the best interest of the 
members to do this, because thereby the 
market will receive benefits on account of 
the cash grain frequently being shipped to 
the point where the futures contract was 
made. It has often been suggested that 
the large grain receipts at Chicago are 
stimulated by the great volume of futures 
trading done at that market, which at- 
tracts cash grain shipments to the market 
to fill futures contracts, whereas the grain 
could frequently be shipped to St. Louis to 
better advantage for the shipper at the 
time that it actually moves, owing to a 
better relative cash price being available 
at St. Louis at the actual time of ship- 
ment than is available at Chicago. 


The Rules Committee, of which Mr. W. 
T. Brooking is Chairman, has embarked 
upon a thorough revision of the rules to 
bring them up to date with current prac- 
tices and with legal opinions that have 
been rendered since they were originally 
printed. The Committee will have the close 
co-operation of Mr. Davis, our attorney. 


Admitted to Membership. 


Mr. Wayman McCreery Allen, Curlee, 
Hill & Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. John E. Sherry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Oliver O. Lipe, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Wm. V. Peters, J. H. Teasdale Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, Mo., on transfer 
of certificate of Mr. C. Tumbach. 


Applications for Membership. 

Mr. Harris McGavock, St. Louis, Mo., on 
transfer of certificate of Mr. F. L. Alex- 
ander. 

Mr. Charles G. Randall, H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., on transfer of certifi- 
cate of Mr. C. A. Mahon. 

Memberships Purchased and Cancelled. 

Mr. Geo. H. Capen, Geo. D. Capen & 
Company, St. Louis. 

Mr. Perey Werner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert McCormick Adams, aged 78, the 
oldest member of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange and a pioneer of the west, died 
recently in El Paso, Tex. 


The St. Louis Flour Trade Association 


re-elected all its officers for the ensuing 
year. They are: Joseph Albrecht of An- 
nan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., president; 


John O. Morrissey of John F.. Morrissey & 
Co., vice-president, and Wayne G. Martin, 
secretary-treasurer. 

George C. Martin, Jr., and William T. 
Brooking represented the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, at the hearing in Chi- 
cago regarding the establishment of fed- 
eral oats grades. They reported the meet- 
ing as very satisfactory. 

Visitors at the board of trade included: 
B. H. Cayle, St. Louis; Ralph Brown, Jop- 
lin, Mo.; A. G. Baxter, Vernon, Kan.; F. 
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ST. LOUIS; MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 
Or, as one advertiser “dubbed” us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


I 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


‘*We Ship What We Sell’’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
*““We Ship What We Sell’’ Asa 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


L. Matthews, Sterling, Kan.; D. H. Beav- 
ers, Maryville, Mo., and T. H. Halsey, of 
the Holden (Mo.) Milling & Elevator Co. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 

The Gate Way Grain Company, incor- 
porated, has opened their office in the Neil 
P. Anderson building, John Davitte, for- 
merly with the Belt Hay & Storage Com- 


pany as manager. 

_ Cecil E. Munn, sales manager of_ the 
Southwest Wheat Growers’ Ass’n, Enid, 
Okla., was a visitor in Fort Worth this 
week on business for his concern. 

H. R. Stinnett, of Diamond Mills, Sher- 


man, and James R. Rayford, Rayford Grain 
& Elevator Co., Sherman, were visitors 
here this week. 

Young Davitte, of the Federal Commis- 
sion Company, entertained the grain and 
mill men of Fort Worth with an oyster 
roast at his camp at Lake Worth Mon- 
day, with about 25 present and reported a 
very enjoyable occasion. 


The executive committee of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, composed of 
James Mytinger, Wichita Falls; Harry 
Kearns, Amarillo; R. H. Wagenfeuhr, New 
Braunfels, and J. V. Nyehous, Houston, 
and R. L. Cole, Krum, have been in ses- 
sion this week, and Fort Worth was chosen 
as the next meeting place for the conven- 
tion to be held May 22 and 23, 1925. 

Weather in Texas continues dry, and as 
no part of the state has as yet received 
any moisture, the amount of damage is 
being increased every day, and unless rain 


is received in the next two weeks, Texas 
will not make 20% of last year’s crop. Just 


what extent the crop has been damaged so 
far has not been determined, and-it is a 
well established fact that the wheat crop 
has suffered a loss of 25 to 50%, and in 
some sections of the state has shown a 
total loss, and as there is no subsoil mois- 
ture in the ground, dry winds that now 
prevail will soon sap what little moisture 
there is on top. 

Some fields in north and central Texas 
are being plowed up for other crops, but 
this is rather exceptional. 

Oats have also been badly damaged by 
the drouth, for all the winter oats were 
killed out by the freeze, and the spring 
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Elevator By-Products 


WARREN F. STA RKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
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oats have not had sufficient 
properly nourish them. 


moisture to 


It is the opinion of grain dealers of long 


standing that the grain production in the 
state faces a very dark future, and the 
prospects are less promising here now 


than in previous years. 


Business the past two weeks has been 
materially reduced, and the volume of 
trading is not near so large as recently, 


and mills report disappointing demand for 
products. 


_ Receipts of wheat have been extremely 
light and offers from the country almost 
nothing, and it has resulted in a ‘sharp 


reduction in elevator stocks in Fort Worth, 
as some holders advise that they have 
completely sold out. The recent decline in 
the May option has found some of the 
millers interested in taking on wheat, and 
have shown a willingness to pay sharply 
higher premiums than have been prevail- 
ing. 


Stocks of soft and mixed wheat are 
about exhausted, and those holding this 
commodity have their prices far above 


present working basis. It is believed that 
if the mills find a demand for flour they 
will be forced to pay a great deal higher 
premium for soft mixed wheat, as well as 
hard wheat in the near future. 

Today’s values basis delivered Texas 
Common or Texas Group 38 Points are as 
follows: No. 1 soft red wheat, $1.98; No. 
1 75% red, $1.95; No. 1 dark hard, $1.93; 
No. 1 hard, $1.92. 

Receipts of corn have also declined ma- 
terially and consignment notices are very 
light. With a slight increase in the de- 
mand there is some better tone to the cash 


market and premiums are some higher, and 
today’s values basis Group 1 are as fol- 
lows: No. 2 white and yellow, $1.30; No. 
2 mixed, $1.27. 

Receipts of oats, as well as country of- 
fers have also been very light and demand 
increased, which has resulted in a wider 


premium over the option and more interest 
shown in accumulating stocks, and today 
No. 3 white oats are worth 10c over Chi- 
eago May or 6le, Group 1. 

Milo and kaffir receipts have been light 
with slow country offers, and demand 
steady and prices have remained firm in 
the face of decline in other commodities, 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 
PROVISIONS COTTON 


MEMBERS 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


q 
LF GATES LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
SE ya is Grain Commission Merchants 
H. J. ROGERS SO Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 
TA WHITE ON 166 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


Ae 


RARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


@eceivers — Buyers — Shippers — Exporters 
tll W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, 
GRAIN, COTTON 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


INVESTMENT neo LN 


SECURITIES Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrew, T: F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


A. §. Dudley, for the past year and a 
FEED half secretary of the Oregon state chamber 
M RS of commerce, has been elected secretary 
e of the Stockton, Cal., chamber of Com- 

We Specialize in merce at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
° Operation of the seed wheat act, passed 
spate 5 s(sc cry an by the last session of the Oregon legisla- 
ge Grain ee aterials ture, will be seriously hampered, if not 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


rendered practically powerless, through in- 
terpretations which conflict with the fed- 
eral farm loan board, according to the 
purport of advices received in Portland 
from the board. 

According to 


word received 
EB. Smith, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Trust Co., which owns and operates the 
Oregon-W ashington joint stock land bank, 
the federal farm loan board refuses to ap- 
prove the waivers, which under the inter- 
pretation of the Oregon seed wheat bill are 
required before funds will be loaned under 
the state statute. 

Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 
to March 6 as follows: 


by Robert 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 


GRrus 
BARLEY WANTED 


f POON Wht. Bar. Fir. Cn. Ots! Hy. 
Two Rowed and Heavy White Y 13,792 488 1,335 516 545 1,554 
5 20,918 174 2,064 383 56 5 
Send samples to the grain ; ons Pelee 
department 1924-25, ene 3,927 309 214 428 221 307 
eae:  etheqatece 7,992 121 551 311 186 419 
Seattle— 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 1004-05 e eee 6,585 292 1,920 608 423 1,293 
® 1920-84 ,545nae 8,944 244 2,427 765 382 861 
Chicago, Ill. aatoris 
1929 925)s-.ietere tre 1,992 3 169 1 2 36 
1923- 24 i hecaaltes B,09% ~ Se eae 24 
although the general tone is rather weak, 4 

and today’s values basis delivered Texas BUFFALO. 

Group 3 or Common Points, No. 3 or bet- c : : 
hee Eso ads , 5 - P. Reid of the Marianna Sales Co. 
= $2.05 3 sy ike . . hay A 
ter milo, $2.05; No. 3 or better kaffir, $1.92. Memphis, was a recent visitor in the Buf- 

Se Stee falo feed trade. 

N. L. Berry, wholesale flour and feed 
PORTLAND, ORE. dealer of Providence, R. was a visitor 
Another consignment of Oregon flax was to the Buffalo Corn Exchange the other 
sent to eastern markets last week aboard day, being introduced by George P. Urban. 
the motor ship Californian, the first ship- M. A. Donner, vice-president of the 


ment héz uving gone 
Pennsylvanian. 


forward on the steamer Traders’ 


the 


Feed & Grain Co., 
company’s business in 


who looks after 
northern New 


Strauss & Co., Inc., has sold its mill at York, with office in Watertown, is spending 
Vancouver, Wash., to Victor I. Fuqua. This Several weeks at the company’s office here. 
mill, formerly of 600 bbls. capacity, has not Visitors to the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
made flour for some time, but has been recently included Matt Howard of the D. 
operated as a feed mill. H. Grandin Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y.: 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


March 11, 1925. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


JACKSONVILLE BELLEAIR HEIGHTS INDIANAPOLIS 
MIAMI DANVILLE SOUTH BEND 
MIAMI BEACH LYNCHBURG FORT WAYNE 
ST. PETERSBURG PHILADELPHIA MUNCIE 
TAMPA TOLEDO EVANSVILLE 
ORLANDO LIMA 8ST. PAUL 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Commodities Cheerfully Supplied 


BADENOCH 


provisions! °° FUTURES 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


O. T. Wilson of the Wilson Land & Grain 
Co., Arcade, N. Y.; W. L. Johnson of the 
Marshall-Hall Grain Co., St. Louis. 

A special report received by the Buffalo 
customs department from the Royal Grain 
Commission of Canada has absolved the 
Buffalo grain inspectors, from the charge of 


allowing inferior wheat to be shipped to 
England. 
Operating profit of $14,510,016 in 1924 


is reported by Corn Products Co. compared 
with $13,978,966 in 1928. Net income was 
$10,899,296, equal after preferred, dividends 
to $3.61 a share on the $25 par value com- 
mon stock, against $10,471,559, or $17.54 a 
share on the $100 par common the year 
before. 


The Clover Leaf plant of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. discontinued business 
at the end of February. A. E. Yardley, 
vice-president, has sent in his resignation 
as a member of the Buffalo Flour Club, in 
which he has been active for some time. 
The Clover Leaf Milling Co. began the 
manufacturing of feed here about 15 years 
ago and became one of the largest con- 
cerns in the business, developing a general 
line of feed. 


CINCINNATI. 
George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 
M. J. Bevan, Assistant Clerk of the 


Traffic Department of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., conferred with local members of the 
hay trade on plugging track demurrage 
charges this week. 


W. A. Wheeler, chief in charge of the 
Hay, Feed and Seed Division of the Bureau 
of Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
addressed the members of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange on Federal Grading and In- 
spection of Hay. 


An inactive demand, and fairly liberal 
receipts, which showed a tendency to fur- 
ther increase, weakened the corn market 
and prices declined 5c to 6c per bushel. 
Elevators absorbed most of the offerings, 
but a fair amount was taken by millers 
and aleohol manufacturers. Inquiries from 
feeders were better owing to the sharp 
advance in cattle and hogs. 


Cash buyers of wheat exercised a great 
deal of caution in making purchases this 
week, and both spot and milling interests 
were practically out of the market on sev- 
eral days owing to the radical option 
changes. Receipts were very light and 
equalled the shipments to mills or about 
25 cars. Prices as compared with last 
week were 17c to 18e lower. 

A memorial fund of $500,000 to the late 
Julius Fleichmann, highly esteemed Citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, to provide annual 
Scholarships in the American Institute of 
Baking at Chicago, has been proposed by 
the American Merchant Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. HE. L. Uffellmann, President, declared 
that the name of Julius Fleischmann who 
has done so much for the baking industry, 


SUNT Future O rders AUNTIE 
GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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cold in no way be better immortalized than 
through a+» movement which eventually 
would encourage more young men to study 
the science of baking. 

Total stocks of grain in Cincinnati ele- 
vators for the week ending Friday, March 
6, and week previous are as follows: 


Mar. 6, 1925. Feb. 27, 1925. 


280,733 264, 189 
240,620 255,329 
135,136 192,763 

5,888 2,633 


excellent demand for good 
sound ear corn, and heavy weight white 
oats’ for seed in this market, and early 
arrivals will readily bring a good premium. 


is an 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Oats receipts were only two cars. The 
market was quoted inactive, with no sales 
being made during the session. 


Cattle prices were unchanged, while good 
veal calves were selling a half dollar lower 
than Friday’s best time, with a top of $13 
down. Receipts were very light. 


Hogs at local yards showed a continued 
advance during the past week and Satur- 
day’s prices were 15c higher, with a $14.30 
top, which was fully in line with other 
western markets. The bulk of the sales 
were from $14@14.25. Hogs averaging from 
130 to 160 pounds were quotable at $12.50 
@13.50; good light hogs sold around $14.10. 
Trading was active with a good demand for 
receipts of around 1,000 head. Light hogs, 
$13@14.10; medium, $14@14.25; heavies, 
$14.10@14.30; packers, $13@13.25. 


Corn from the northwest continues to 
arrive at the Peoria market in good 
amounts. With 70 cars Saturday, most of 
which was northwest corn, the market was 
quoted 2@4c lower, the decline caused 
mostly by weakness in other markets. 
There was a fair demand from the local 
industries, but the shippers were ‘out of 
the market and several cars were held 
over. No. 4 yellow, $1.13 local; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.02@1.07; No. 6 yellow, 97c; No. 6 
mixed, 97c; No. 6 white, 93c; sample corn, 


85@90c. 
Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for the week ending Saturday, March 7, 


as compared with same week last year, as 
reported by secretary of the Peoria Board 
of Trade: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
WRG 220, -.5,< siretetetont tea 14,400 26,400 
Corn A 316,800 
Oats 7 368,800 
3arley 28,000 

740,000 

Shipments— 1924. 
Wheat .. 19,200 
Corn 239,900 
Oats 381,600 
Barley 4,200 

629,550 644,900 


SIOUX CITY. 


Stockholders of the Terminal Grain Cor- 


poration voted to reduce the authorized 
capital stock of the corporation from $2,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000 at a recent meeting 
here. 

Both receipts and shipments of grain on 
the Sioux City grain market during the 
past month showed a decrease as com- 
pared with figures for February, 1924. 
Grain receipts during the month just ended 
amounted to 514 cars and shipments totaled 
359 cars. Figures were taken from the 
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BRENNAN 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


monthly report of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange. 
Last year, receipts totaled 1,245 cars and 


shipments amounted to 977 cars. Practical- 


ly all of the difference was in corn; wheat 
and oats maintaining about the same 
amount for both months. 

James C. Mullaney, treasurer of the 


Sioux City Grain Exchange and a former 
president of that institution, was married 
recently to Miss Alice Cecile O’Connor. Mr. 
Mullaney now manages the grain business 
in which he and his father are partners. 


A resolution was adopted to exchange 
the outstanding certificates of stock hav- 
ing a par value of $100 for new certificates 
with a par valte of $50, following the 
recommendation of Dr. E. M. Stansbury 
of Vermilion, S. D., chairman of the stock- 
holders’ committee. This plan removes 
all objectionable accounts of the corpora- 
tion and leaves the new capital stock un- 
impaired, at the same time carrying a 
$200,000 surplus and enabling the corpora- 
tion to make a cash distribution of 10 per 
cent on the new stock issued. 


Week Last 
Receipts— Mar.7 Feb. 28 Year 
EEE ahs soe 6, ba a, 8.19 re 0 0 0 
a Aen Se 23 9 uf 
RRR hte. inc nleiandiarets fo aa%a0 7 5 3 
Shipments— 
PMU OS Gp. oicreteisfecsetoeisya scars 0 0 0 
OT GRA a ee 4 4 16 
BGLISMEC CNS nisl sietdlcrote od Anis 9 12 19 


Representative cash sales— 

Wheat: 1 northern, $1.79, basis Minne- 
apolis; 2 northern, $1.77@1.78, basis Minne- 
apolis. 

Corn: 2 white, $1.20, basis Chicago; 3 
white, $1.19@1.191%4, basis Chicago; 2 yel- 
low, $1.28, basis Chicago; 3 yellow, $1.20@ 
1,25, basis Chicago; 2 mixed, $1.1914, basis 


Chicago; 3 mixed, $1.18, basis Chicago. 
Oats: 2 white, 51%c, basis Omaha; 3 
white, 50%@5lc, basis Omaha. 
CHICAGO. 


A membership on the Board of Trade 
has just been sold at $9,075 net to the 


buyer. 
G. W. Beaven has resigned as floor man- 
ager of the grain department of J. S. 


Bache & Co. and is going away for a rest. 

Harry H. Hunter, manager of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co.’s plant, a part of the new 
Chase Bag Co., visited the Chicago trade 
last week. 

Harry C. Avery, who had been an active 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1880, died at his home in Chicago 
after a lingering illness. 

A. G. Pearson will continue the business 
of Pearson & Jost which partnership has 
been dissolved. F. A. Jost has joined the 
D. Rothschild Co. as secretary. 

Charles D. Olson, formerly with Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., is now associated with the 
cash grain department of James E. Bennett 


& Co. He will assist Kenneth B. Pierce. 
Fred Uhlmann, head of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago and Kansas City, is 


en route on a merited European vacation 
trip with which will be combined a certain 
amount of business. 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
open an office in Nashville to handle the 
southeastern business of the company. The 
office will be in the Harry Nichol building 
and will be in charge of A. T. Fletcher. 


The month of February showed the larg- 
est volume of trading for the past year, ex- 
cepting January; 2,597,246,000 bushels, as 
reported by Dr. Duvel’s office for the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The total 
yearly futures for 1924 was 17,827,070,000 
bushels. 


M. E. Dixon, until recently with the 
Fleischman Co., has returned to his former 
desk with Hales & Hunter Co., feed manu- 
facturers of Chicago. He has again taken 
up work of a technical nature, in charge of 
formulas and in the promotion of the feed 
sales of the company. 


The March issue of ‘‘Webster Methods,”’ 
published by the Webster Manufacturing 
Co., 4500 Cortland street, Chicago, features 
the export elevator of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. at Baltimore. Those not on 
the regular list for ‘Webster Methods” will 
be well repaid asking them for an interest- 
ing house organ which should be mailed 
without charge. 

C. I. Rehnquist, advertising manager and 
sales director of the Webster Manufactur- 
ing Co., 4500 Cortland street, Chicago, 
spoke recently before the Engineering Ad- 
vertising Ass’n of Chicago. His subject was 
eoncerning trade paper advertising for 
fifty years. The company started its busi- 
ness paper publicity in 1876 and has suc- 
cessfully proven its place in their mer- 
chandising program. 


Reference was made here to the annual 
report soon after the first of the year as 
submitted by Dr. Duvel of the Government 
Chicago office. We are reminded of a feature 
of this report touching upon the advan- 
tages of speculation to the grain trade and 
the greater use of the facilities provided 
recommended for country grain dealers. 
The merit of the report and the broader 


has arranged to 
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use of grain trade hedging facilities has 
been borne out in the past several weeks. 


The Cragin plant of the Cragin Products 
Co. burned last Wednesday, March 4. The 
company has been a heavy buyer of corn 
for alcohol distillation. Newspaper re- 
ports bungled the matter somewhat, re- 
ferring to Frank J. Delaney, a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, as still active 
in the business. Mr. Delaney and his as- 
sociates have, however, not been in any 
way connected with the Cragin Products 
Co. since Dec. 31, 1923. The plan of the 
company in the continuance of this busi- 
ness and the possible operation of their 
alcohol distilling plant has not been an- 
nounced. 

The insurance companies interested in 
the loss of the 100,000 bushels or more of 
corn in the Cragin elevator fire of March 
4 at Chicago, Ill., have given the handling 
of the salvage of this grain to Frank J. 
Delany, Chicago, Ill. Jack Whiteside, well 
experienced as to the handling of salvage 
grain from burnt elevator losses, will su- 
perintend the job. 

Trade Opinion. 


Liquidation in wheat has_ been severe 
and general and the decline has no doubt 
built up a heavy short interest. Buyers’ 
confidence has been shaken, but we believe 
on the appearance of any further export 
business prices will show sharp advances 
based on oversold conditions if nothing else. 
Liquidation has been rather thorough in 
corn and the market is pretty well evened 
up while the oats news continues just 
about as it has for weeks past.—Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. 

The speculative wheat market was evi- 
dently over- bought for with liquidation 
prices declined sharply with weak rallies 
now and then. We are still on an export 
basis and Liverpool is an important factor 
in our market. Our estimate indicates 
that the United States had on March 1 
approximately 100,000,000 bushels available 
for export and carryover; that is, above 
domestic requirements from March 1 to 
July 1. The chief depressing influence in 
the corn market was the weakness of the 
spot market for low grade corn. —Clement, 
Curtis & Co. 

U. S. hard winter is now quoted 5c 
cheaper than Argentina, as against 5c over 
a few days ago. A large percentage of 
the arrivals seem to be consignments and 
in consequence an increase in the trade. 
Trade in corn was smaller in volume and 
the action of the market was mainly due 
to operations by local professionals who 
were influenced largely by the erratic 
changes in wheat.—Pope & KEcekhardt Co. 

While the technical position of the mar- 
ket has been bettered by the savage break 
of the past two days, we would be very 
cautious in making purchases of wheat and 
those only on sharp declines, which atti- 
tude will, we: believe, be profitable for a 
few days. At the moment we feel friendly 
to corn on good setbacks, believing that 
ultimately the cash situation will better 
itself. There is little strength to the oats 
situation and we would take a trading po- 
sition entirely. Export sales of rye were 
reported, but no figures given, which is 
irritating to those who are awaiting real 
export business to be a factor in advanc- 
ing the price of this grain.—J. J. Badenoch 


Co. 
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When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RkE- 
PORTER. 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—At the annual meeting 
of the Riley Feed Manufacturing Co. all 
officers and directors were re-elected. Leo 
Andrews is president. 


CANADA. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Stevens Grain Co. 
of Winnipeg has opened an office here. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The MeMillan Grain 
se of Winnipeg now has a branch office 
here, 

Ft. William, Ont. — The Northwestern 


Elevator Co. has ordered a large Hess drier 
for its new elevator, being built by the 
Barnett-McQueen Construction Co. 


COLORADO. 


Wray, Colo.—The Colorado Wheat Grow- 
ers Ass’n has formed eight locals in va- 
rious parts of the state to look after mat- 
ters where they are organized. 

Table Rock, Colo.—The executive com- 
mittee of the El Paso Seed Ass’n, of which 

B. Campbell is chairman, met to dis- 
cuss the work of the coming year. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Reist Seed Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 


IDAHO. 

Post Falls, Ida.—H. H. Bisenhauer will 
represent the mill and feed men in their 
protest against the raising of rates on 
wheat, corn, oats and by-products 2% cents 
per pound from Coeur d’Alene to the coast. 


ILLINOIS. 

Jonesboro, III.—Fire totally destroved th 
mill of James I. Choate on March 4 a 
Anna, Ill—L. F. Bliss has opened tt 
Farmers & Truckers Seed & wanes Co. i 

Henry, ll.—The following directors were 
elected at_a meeting of the McNabb Grain 


Co.: W. L. Bumgarner, L. B. Kine ; 
Ernest Halbleib. ; } ; ae Te 
Iinoi, il—Smith & Hobart and Len 
Temple are the new owners of the eleva- 
tor formerly operated by the Kankakee 


Valley Grain Co. 


Catlin, Ill_—F. R. Lloyd has been elected 
president of the Catlin Grain Co. and C. 


© Wherry, secretary-treasurer. ivy. © ie 
Jackson is manager. 
Somonauk, IIl—At a meeting of the 


stockholders of the Farmers Elevator Co. 
the old officers were re-elected and a divi- 
dend of $6 per share was announced. 


Chester, IIl—The Ellis Grove Milling Co. 
will move the office to Chester in the near 
are, st ee under the name of 

ne Chester Milling Co., mana ; 
Newline’ g ged by John 

Voorhies, IIl.—The Voorhies Co-o 
a UI. s -Op. Ele- 
vator Co. will install an electric motor and 
transmission equipment at a cost of $1,000 
for running machinery and also for light- 
ing purposes. 

Stonington, IIl.—Officers were elect y 

y : Ss ed t 
the stockholders of the Farmers Grain Co. 
as follows: Henry Gebhart, president; E. 
A. Ponting, secretary. Directors: Henry 
Gebhart, E. A. Ponting and Mr. Bottrelf. © 

Arlington IIl.—At a meeting of th 

} 4 E e 
Fitchmoor Elevator Co. the following offi- 
cers were elected: Leo Flaherty, president: 
James Boyland, secretary and treasurer, A 
10 per cent dividend was declared. Joe 
Kliebel was retained as manager. 7 


Essex, Ill—The Essex Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000 to deal in coal, grain, 
lumber and farm products. Incorporators: 
Orland Hoffman, Thomas Calahan, Fred 
Palmer, Harry Beade, Louis Palazzine 
James J. Mulligan, Wm. Schwartz. a 


INDIANA. 
_ Gary, |nd.—The I. Fisher Co. of Whiting 
is erecting a $75,000 mill and warehouse. 
Onward, Ind.—Mr. Neiss is the manager 
of the Onward elevator. Mr. Cripe will 
manage the South elevator at Peru. 
Oaktown, Ind.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the Roy Clodfelter grain 
elevator with an estimated loss of $30,000. 


New Paris, Ind.—Messrs. John Bainter, 
Jacob Martin and D. W. Weybright have 
purchased the feed and coal business of 
the Farmers Co-op. Ass'n. 

IOWA. 

Spencer, la.—M. FE. DeWolfe was recent- 

ly appointed receiver for the DeWolfe 


Grain Co. 
meecunell aati la.—The Rock Island ele- 
yator 1s enlarging their elevator by ¢ 
800,000-bu. annex. Ma 
Bedford, la.—William Wells, Hopkins, 
will succeed George Reece as manager of 
the Farmers Union Elevator Co. 


J. M. Ullman, J. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 


H. J. MAYER @ CO. 
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LeMars, la.—At the organization of the 
Plymount County Co-op. Elevator Ass’n, 
P. R. Held of Hinton was elected presi- 
dent; G. A. Null of Remsen, vice-president; 
Nick Luken, Jr., of LeMars, secretary- 
treasurer. 


KANSAS. 


Norwich, Kans.—The Red Star Milling 
Co., of which Loren Gillette is superinten- 
dent, will be closed until early summer. 


Sylvia, Kans.—A deal was closed recent- 


ly by which Andrew Senmel of Deerfield 
contracted to purchase the Sylvia flour 
mills. 


Salina, Kans.—E. J. Smiley, secretary of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n, is plan- 
ning a district meeting of the association 
some time in June. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—Officers of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Grain Dealers Ass’n were 
elected as follows: J. B. Brown, Larned, 
re-elected president; M. H. Rice, Delphos, 
elected vice-president; R. E. Lawrence, 
Hutchinson, re-electd scretary. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ewing, Ky.—T. J. Miller has purchased 
the mill and feed business of W. F. 


Lukins. 


Providence, Ky.—A new mill to replace 
the one destroyed by fire will be built by 


G. F. Kuntz, Jas. Thornsberry and Joe 
Tapp. 

Covington, Ky.—The Market Gardeners’ 
Seed Co. has purchased the northwest 


corner of Court street and St. Clair alley 
for $50,000. 

Covington, Ky.—The Licking Valley Mill- 
ing Co. of Boyd is asking judgment of 
$12,000 in a suit against the Aetna Insur- 
ance Co. of Connecticut, following the re- 
fusal of the insurance company to honor 
a request of payment for the cost of the 
mill which was completely destroyed by 
fire in June. According to the petition, 
the plaintiff insured its mill with the Aetna 
Insurance Co. but was never given a copy 
of the policy. 


MICHIGAN. 

McBain, Mich.—Fire slightly damaged the 
potato warehouse of the McBain Grain Co. 

Edwardsburg, Mich.—A government 
license under the Warehouse Act has been 
granted the Carpenter Grain Co. 

Lum, Mich.—At public auction recently, 
Daniel Merrill of Marietta bid $1,188.23 for 
the Lum Exchange elevator. The property 
was owned by the Port Huron Grain Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


Biscay, Minn.—F, A. Bandas has pur- 
chased the Biscay Flour Mill, now idle. 

Bird Island, Minn.—Fire destroyed the 
Knutson elevator but it was not in use at 
the time. ° 

Buffalo, Minn.—The General Milling Co.’s 
elevator was damaged by fire, causing a 
loss of $99,000. 

Faribault, Minn.—J. 
manages the Farmers 

Farmers Fuel Co., 


T. Coughlin now 
Elevator Co. and 
the recently consoli- 


dated. 


Preston, Minn.—A number of the coun- 
ty’s leading crop growers have organized 
the Fillmore County Crop Improvement 
Ass'n for the purpose of securing more 
seed for the county. 


MISSOURI. 


Mo.—W. A. Renken 
as manager of the 


Boonville, 
Earl Ras 
Elevator. 

Edina, Mo.—M. M. Brees has purchased 
the building and equipment of the Marble 
Milling Co. 


Farmington, Mo.—The St. Francois Co. 
recently purchased the feed store of Burl- 


succeeds 
Farmers 


baw & Graham. 

Mexico, Mo.—Difficulties in financing 
caused the closing of the Producers Grain 
Co. on March 1. 


Granby, Mo.—The Farmers Exchange 
custom mill, owned and managed by Ray 
Mathis, opened for business recently. 

Louisiana, Mo.—The following directors 
were re-elected at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Louisiana Elevator Co.: Oran 
Smith and T. X. Mackey. 

Monroe City, Mo.—The Farmers Elevator 
& Exchange Co. will soon start a sweet 
cream station and collect cream from the 
farmers of this part of Monroe county. 


MONTANA. 

Moore, Mont.—The division of grain 
standards of the state department of agri- 
culture is paying the amounts due the 
farmers who hold claims against the Moore 
Farmers Elevator which failed Dec. 13, 
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B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 
Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 

KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 


Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1922, following the culmination of litigation 
in which the state was successful. 

Coffee Creek, Mont.—Fire destroyed the 
Gallatin Valley elevator at a loss of $20,- 
000, including nearly 6,000 bushels of wheat; 
not insured. 


NEBRASKA. 


Sutton, Neb.—J. N. Bird and D. J. 
Krabiel were re-elected directors at the 


annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. 


Kenesaw, Neb.—The Kenesaw Grain & 
Implement Co., managed by L. M. Robin- 
son, has opened for business at the old 
Whitely Milling Co. location. They carry 
a complete line of John Deere implements 
in the machine department and expect to 
open the elevator soon. 


OHIO. 

Portsmouth, O.—Coburn Bros. Milling Co. 
has purchased the feed business of Herr 
Bros. 

Lebanon, O.—J. F. Decker has taken over 
the duties of manager of the Lebanon 
Farmers Co-op. Co. mill. 

Rosewood, O.—The grain elevator was 
purchased by J. M. Adlard, Piqua, proprie- 
tor of a chain of grain elevators in west- 
ern Ohio, at receiver’s sale for $7,200. 

Findlay, O.—Officers of the Ohio Hay 
Sales Ass’n are: W. A. Beutler of Ottawa, 


president, and C. H. Stateler, manager. 
Among those in the company are J. C. 
Bright, W. S. Wallen, C. M. Wiseley and 
J. J. Herman of Vanlue. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Mangum, Okla.—The Mangum Milling 
Co. plant was severely damaged by fire 


on March 3. 


Fairland, Okla.—The Fairland cereal and 
feed mill has started the manufacture of 
its products. 


Mulhall, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op. Ele- 
vator Co., whose elevator burned recently, 
will discontinue business. 


Broken Bow, Okla.—The Wooten Feed 
Co. of Idabel has opened a wholesale and 
retail feed and flour business. 


Tonkawa, Okla.—The Kay and Noble 
counties district of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Ass’n will hold its annual meeting 
March 28. 


Frederick, Okla.—A company will be or- 
ganized to operate the Billingslea elevator 
which was recently purchased by Carl Cas- 
sidy and Leo Potishman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lancaster, Pa.—The Lapark Seed & Plant 
Co. has been purchased at a receiver’s sale 
by Guy C. Eaby of Paradise for $80,000. 
who will not continue the business but will 
sell the machinery and buildings. 


TENNESSEE. 


Mountain City, Tenn.—W. W. Hawkins 
has purchased the Mountain City roller 
mill property. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The John A. Tyner & 
Son grain elevator was destroyed by fire on 
March 1, causing a $160,000 loss. 


Brownsville, Tenn.—A three-story brick 
building belonging to the Brownsville Roll- 
ine Mill Co. was completely destroyed by 
Inve. 


TEXAS. 
Dallas, Tex.—Louis Sonnentheil and John 
C. Sanderson have established Sonnentheil 
& Co., doing a grain brokerage business. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Five thousand bales 
of hay and a hay barn of the Pecos Feed 
Store were destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $4,000. 

Lorenzo. Tex.—The 
Co. has 


Setzler Mill & Grain 
chartered with $60,000 capital by 
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Mrs. Maud Setzler, W. 
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Amarillo, Tex.—W. F. Craddock, formerly 
sales manager for the Grain Sorghum 
Growers Ass’n of Texas, will soon engage 
in the grain and elevator business in 
Amarillo. 


Hillsboro, Tex.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed a small corn warehouse belong- 
ing to W. V. Blasingame causing a loss of 
about $150 for feedstuff and the building, 
worth around four and five hundred dollars. 


UTAH. 


Oasis, Utah.—The National Alfalfa Seed 
Growers Ass’n has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration with the secretary of state: Officers: 
Dudley D. Crafts, Deseret, president; Mil- 
ton Moody, Hinckley, vice-president; A. IL. 


R. Setzler, Jr., and 


Tibbotts, Hinckley, secretary-treasurer. 
WASHINGTON. 
Annapolis, Wash.—The Annapolis Feed 


Store, a branch of the Central Feed Wharf, 
is now managed by Carl Okholm. 

Yakima, Wash.—A. M. Stewart, who 
produces flour from grain grown in the 
valley, has asked directors of the commer- 
cial club to indorse the increasing of his 
capitalization at $30,000. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wis.—Leonard J. Keefe will 


Waupun 
rca handling 


conduct a commission business, 
grain and seeds. 


THE BAKERY COMBINE. 


The milling papers particularly have 
given deserved attention to the present 
project to consolidate the bakeries of 
the country in a huge combine. The 
Journal of Commerce of New York, a 
recognized authority on affairs general- 
ly, has this to say on the proposition: 

“News that a long heralded bakery 
combination has been formed and that it 
has begun to offer ‘securities’ to investors 
deserves some attention from our public 
authorities. It is rumored that the Federal 
Trade Commission is already turning its 
studies in this direction and it is to be 
hoped that they will be considerably more 
effective than they have been in the past. 
Indeed it seems a strange thing that com— 
binations whose hold upon the community 
is found in their ability to fix the price 
of an essential staple should be allowed to 
reach the point at which they take definite 
form with issues of stocks and bonds de- 
signed to stereotype the results of their 
price control. 

“To attack combinations that have al-. 
ready been suffered to grow up in every 
practical phase and to fix their hold upon 
the consumer, then to attack them only 
after their securities have passed into the 
hands of innocent holders, is, perhaps, 
locking the door after the horse and his 
harness have disappeared. The public at 
large has its own remedy, however, in the 
natural instinct of the investing community 
to protect itself against plans that would 
make it a party to mergers of this par- 
ticular type. The average investor must 
be well aware that combinations to estab-— 
lish, or to profit from, the price of food 
have never been popular. Whatever may 
be the temporary attractiveness of an 
investment which advertises itself as de- 
pending upon the fact that a certain prod— 
uct is a necessity and must be had, there 
is always an imminent chance of loss 


through public refusal thus to be mulected 


for dividends.’’ 
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The Letter Box 


The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
Fall sown wheat and timothy do not 
appear to be damaged by the six weeks 
of sleet and ice on the ground during 
part of December and January. A large 
acreage of soya beans planted last spring 
were threshed this fall, mostly early yel- 
lows and a few Virginia and selling 
from $2.25 to $3.50 a bushel. Some oats 
already planted and expect enough seed 
corn around here to supply the local 
demand. Quite a little timothy seed 
sown during February. On account of 
red clover seed being high, there is 
some demand for sweet and alsike 
clover —L. R. Lingle Seed & Feed Co., 
Clinton, Mo. 


Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: You 
will no doubt be interested in the fact 
that the Fieldmen’s Association of the 
Mill and Hlevator Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies is to hold its eighteenth 
annual convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, beginning Tuesday, Mar. 
10, and extending through the balance 
of that week. 

A very interesting program has been 
arranged, copy of which will be sent 
you as soon as they are printed. How- 
ever, you probably will not get it in 
time to be of any use to you before the 
meeting. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mil- 
lers’ National Federation, is to talk, and 
also Frank J. Delaney, a Chicago Board 
of Trade member. 

We are very glad to extend to you 
an invitation for any of your representa- 
tives to attend any sessions of the 
meeting which they may care to. H. C. 
LEE, Secretary, Mill and Elevator Field- 
men's Assn. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
growing wheat in Illinois is greening 
nicely on a slightly increased acreage 
over last year. Very little complaint of 
winter killing. After a few days’ dem- 
onstration of real winter weather mod- 
erate spring-like days are again with us. 
With the exception of a few cold waves 
our weather man is predicting an early 
spring. 

Good wagon roads and an advance in 
corn prices coming at the same time 
induced some selling on the part of 
the farmers and the receipts at terminal 
markets are showing the effects. Our 
heavy test weight Central Illinois corn 
is in fair demand but the abundance of 
light weight heavy moisture arrivals has 
caused the most unsatisfactory cash 
market conditions seen by persons long 
in the trade. Selling has now let up 
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SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Recetlsers and Shipper. 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


YEARS 


Pittabureh, 


and receipts should materially decrease 
after a few days. Wagon roads have 
again broken up and deliveries will be 
difficult except on the paved roads. 

Some tired holders have been selling 
oats and the movement seems to about 
meet the demand. The burdensome sup- 
ply at primary markets keeps many 
from being friendly to this cheap feed. 

Values here: No. 4 white corn, $109 
to $111; No. 4 yellow corn, $109 to $111; 
No. 3 white oats, 4914c to 50c—dH. I. 
Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Maryland in Good Shape. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
Our wheat came through the winter in 
splendid shape. We had a good snow 
covering and the loss by winter killing 
has been less than 1 per cent. The out- 
look is for a very large crop on the 
largest acreage planted since 1919, there 
being every reason to expect the biggest 
crop of wheat in the East we have had 
since 1914. 

Our farmers are very anxious to con- 
tract for their new wheat before the 
market declines but so far we have been 
unable to get any bids from our exporters 
for July shipment wheat at all. Our local 
mills seem to have ample supply of 
wheat to carry them through until the 
new crop. 

Feed demand is very poor as our sec- 
tion had the greatest crop of hay last 
season that we have had for a long 
while. The price of hay is so low that 
it is not worth shipping and is practical- 
ly unsalable. 

Our corn crop was short but ample for 
local needs and amount shipped out 
will not be more than 20 per cent of our 
average surplus sales—W. D: Roe & 
Son, Sudlersville, Md. 


Back from the South. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
The writer has just returned from an 
extended trip through the South, having 
gone through North Carolina, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Maryland and the New 
England states. Conditions of the hay 
shippers this season are not very flour- 
ishing and I find that general condi- 
tions throughout the hay and grain 
trade in the territory that I covered, 
are very satisfactory. This, of course, 
is due to the very large crop of hay in 
all producing sections, but just why the 
grain dealers complain, I am not able 
to judge, inasmuch as we are not grain 
shippers. However, they all have a sad 
story to tell—The Dellinger & Sons Co., 
Bloomville, O., L. A. Dellinger. 


A Kansas Crop Report. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
The wheat prospects in this part of 
Kansas are not very good as wheat did 
not come up last fall on account of dry 
weather. The farmers are very much 
discouraged over the prospects. 

There is an abundance of small grain 
seeds and mostly of pretty good quality. 

If wheat is a failure, there will be a 
demand for more seed corn, kafirs, mil- 
let and sorgo. : 

Think there is plenty home grown 
seed to take care of demand. 

More sweet clover being sowed than 


Ra. | 


ever before in this locality—Lott ¢ 
Stine, Glasco, Kans. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Oct. 18..85,358,0 66,529,0 35,158,0 55,687,0 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
. §&..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
” 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec. 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 48,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 48,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Oct. 18.. 8,395,0 988,0  9,153,0 19,667,0 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 1,100,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0 8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. §8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0  9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0  9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0  8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0. 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7. 4:0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14. 8.0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21. 20,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28 292'0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7 34.0 22.457.0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
Oats 
1924 1923. 1922 1921. 
Oct. 18..62,785,0 19,626,0 35,744,0 68,956,0 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 -18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 17..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843,0 
-_<— + —— — 
CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 
lows (final three figures omitted) : 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 


Sept. 14,620 12,369 12,372 8,770 5,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,3895 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Dec. 33,572 63,684 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jan. 10,039 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
MeDijgasmemias 16,684 10,637 8,595 12,015 
Mar, 9 twats: 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
Aprils ine 6,085 5,143 4,067 7,417 
May “Weerrins 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
JUNE eae sas 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
JULY? Seer 16,748 13,440 11,674 5,765 
AUS) + Vices 11,002 14,375 14,247 6,013 


SEEDER TC GC aE I 


In Our Letter of Feby. 28 we Predicted 


May Wheat 
and $1.56%. 
$1.60 to $1.62%. 
$1.31, May Flax, Minneapolis, 
Corn $1.37, July $138 to $1.38%, Sept. 


would sell at $2.01% 


we predicted May 


309 So. LaSalle St. 


to $2.02%, 
Winnipeg May Wheat $2.08 to $2.10, July $2.03% 
May Rye $1.70 to $1.73. 
$3.18 to $3.19—in 
$1.36% to 
When We Advised Taking Profits on Long Grain in our letter of March 6th, 
Wheat would sell at $1.78-$1.77, 
May $1.90 to $1.88, July $1.87-$1.85, May Rye $1.47 or under, 


This Happened Last Week. 


MARKET CHART 


O. D. WEAVER, Manager 
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Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 


50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 


or full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 


ture is ‘“TETRI-CIDE.” 


a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
we recommend 


For 


warehouses, 


“S. O. S. Liquid Gas” 


Frt. Allowed 
drums @ $3.25 gallon 
drums @ $3.50 gallon 
eans @ $3.75 gallon 
charge for containers. 


55-gallon 
30-gallon 
10-gallon 
No extra 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 


State Distributors Wanted. 


PA i DS MO SIS ia Ep Oe DS Ea SR EN 
CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 bus.; 
rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 bus. 
These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

AVG STEED ae Ae COPE 33,631,000 32,493,000 50,740,000 
Oats ..18,208,000 17,830,000 9,002,000 
Rye . 160,000 2,486,000 1,979,000 
Barley ,973,000 6,813,000 1,842,000 
Afloat—Wheat, 4,331,000 bus.; oats, 852,000 
bus.: barley, 354,000 bus.; rye, 140,000 bus, 


$1.731%4-$1.75%4, Sept. $1.56% 
to $2.05%, Oct. 
July $1.46% to $1.48%, Sept. $1.30 to 
Winnipeg $2.80 to $2.83. May 
$1.37. 


July 


July $1.59-$1.58, Winnipeg 
July $1.34 to $1.32. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


ela ig Game, played in Toledo. 


Providence does dealing. When ‘Seedy’ 


“re GA. KING & CO. 


Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .m cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO sarees, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVE and our Mar- 


ket Letter Upon 
Seeds —Yoor SEEDS 


Request — We 
Track or Toledo Deal in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 

Timothy tures 


Send Samples 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


W e make track bids and quote delivered prices 


Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and, 
Chicago. board wt Trade) 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. a : 
BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


SEEDS 


- Timothy 
Seed 


Clovers 
Grass Seeds 
Grains - Fodder 
Corn - - Millets 
Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fancy 
White Blossom 
Sweet Clover Seed 
$12.25 per 100 lbs. 


Write or Wire 


PRAIRIE STATES HAY & GRAIN 
COMPANY 
North Platte, Neb. 


WISCONSIN SEEDS. 


Clover in this vicinity has been al- 
most a total failure and what little seed 
is being offered is very low grade. The 
trade on this has not yet opened up but 
we are not looking forward to any 
heavy sales for the reason that the high 
values are holding farmers from mak- 
ing purchases. This is about the only 
line that is grown in this locality. Tim- 
othy is not grown to any extent.—The 
M. G. Madson Seed Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., C. Kunz. 


Roy Edwards, of the Kansas City seed 
trade, visited in Chicago last week. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
M. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Oalif. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 


Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Mar. 7, 
1925: 

Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 

Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov.. 
POZH soe 5 ae 133,260 141,335 31,855 34,695 
HO Oa Ese eae 90,000 12,580 302,155 423,312 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Mar. 7, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 


as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk.. 791 35 862 1,309 697 1,000 
Prev. wk.. 322 33 586 1,490 723 64 
Last year. 327 3 1,109 2,169 '“Ibar? B25 
This Sea..13,103 5,548 17,727 14,013 3,289 5,990 
Last ‘sea. .23,283 9,166 10,625 24,821 4,276 7,350 
Toledo stocks Mar. 7—Red clover, 8,- 
247 bags; alsike, 6,587 bags; timothy, 
17,478 bags. Imports red clover, 1,720 
sacks. Exports timothy, 330 bags. 
Clover Alsike. mimethy 
Last week ...... 300 50 
This season...... 6,155 3 ,450 10, 823 
Last season......12,750 7,400 7,136 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 


for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Mar. 7: 
Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High Low Mar.?7. far.6 
Cash $18.75 $18.50 $18.50 $18.60 
March 18.45 18.00 18.00 18.20 
et. 14.00 13.65 13.65 13:76 
Alsike— 
March .. 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Aug. .... 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Timothy— 
Cash? terse a0 3.10 3.10 3.10 
March .. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
May 3.22% 3.2216 3.221%6 3.22% 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Mar. 7, pre- 
vious week, same week of 1924 and for 
the season to date, starting July 1 of 
the years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


Timothy. Clover. Other. 

a Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week ccnp Soe t,07be rola nals 428 353 
Prev. wk. 548 636 344 211 387 656 
L924) Saye 627 739 376 309 709 519 
1924-25 ..32,115 21, 850 8,651 5,259 14,172 14,560 
1923-24 ..28,974 15,175 7,574 5,301 19,704 9,688 
1922-23 ..28,983 24,595 8,459 6,921 21,121 5,303 


Quiet and unchanged. Fair 
country run $5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs., good 
country run about $5.50@5.75, and fancy 
$6.00@6.25. 

Alfalfa Seed—Wanted. Recleaned 
country lots $22.00@23.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Scarcity continues; val- 
ues firm. Country lots, $24.00@26.75 for 
100 Ibs., good $27.50@28.50, choice $29.00 


March 11, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


@30.00, fancy $31.00@82.00, and Mam- 
moth $27.00@82.50, according to qual- 
ity. 

Flax Seed—Steady. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $3.06@3.11 nominal. 

Alsike—Firm. Average country lots 
$20.25@21.50 per 100 lbs. Fair seed 
$16.25@17.25 and poor at $11.50@13.50. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLrepo, O., Mar. 9—The clover trade 
has improved considerably the past 
week. Prices advanced easily with buy- 
ing power very active. Prime clover 
is now at a substantial premium over 
March option and dealers appear willing 
to pay up for it if the purity is high. De- 
liveries were of course small due to the 
price for cash. Old prime clover was a 
favorite with many buyers. Domestic 
seed is scarcer than hen’s teeth as the 
old saying goes and the few lots avail- 
able are being held for top prices. For- 
eign clover continues to arrive and it 
looks like it would be wanted in many 
quarters from the inquiries received by 
dealers here. Off-grade lots are bringing 
fancy prices, at least those that can be 
cleaned to prime. The future trend of 
the clover market depends entirely upon 
the cash trade during the next six or 
eight weeks. Should the spring be late 
the trade might extend until well into 
April or the first of May. Seedsmen 
here are optimistic and are ready to 
handle a large volume of business. For- 
eign advices state that seaboard export- 
ers are asking prices above this market 
for their clover and this is taken as a 
fair indication of the feeling prevailing. 
October seed awaits the influence of 
crop reports to cause more activity in 
trading. This option always offers many 
opportunities to shrewd investors as the 
road to harvest is a long one and full of 
pitfalls for the uninitiated. 

Alsike and timothy are stronger along 
with the clover advance and deliveries 
on March contracts were very heavy the 
past week. These seeds have not re- 
ceived much attention for some time 
and are about due to start some fire- 
works. Of course the stocks everywhere 
are heavy and this is against any great 
advance but the dullness that has been 
taken for granted may receive new life 
from a peppy spring trade. Receipts 
and shipments of both were light this 
week. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas Ciry, March 7.—The advent 
of the first spring month enlivened trade 
in seeds, aS was expected by dealers. 
On the low price basis recently estab- 
lished there was a wider call for ger- 
minating qualities of cane seed, but the 
feed-mixing demand was slow, owing to 
a declining tendency in kafir and milo. 
Shippers reported carlot inquiries from 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Omaha for seed. Southern orders com- 
prised the larger end of the demand, as 
sowing for forage is going on. Receipts 
here continued liberal, with red top 
predominating. Prices in the open mar- 


ket were as follows, per cwt.: 
and black amber, $1.40@1.45; orange, 
$1.40@1.50. Resellers asked 40@50c 
more for carlots and quotations were 
still higher on small lots. 

Millet receipts were very light, 
they have been for many weeks. 
market was firm, with a fair demand. 
On the incoming basis carlots were 
quoted as follows: German, $3.50@4; 
common, $2.50@3; Siberian, $2.30@2.50; 
hog, $2@2.25. 


Red top 


as 
The © 


Buyers of sudan seed remained indif- — 


and country holders shipped 
lightly. The planting period for this 
seed is some time ahead. It is believed 
that supplies will be plentiful. Kansas 


ferent 


City houses are selling at $5.50@6 per — 


cwt. 

Small stocks of red clover seed have 
been well taken in the last month and 
the distribution is still goin on. Farm- 
ers in Missorui are the best buyers. 
Seed is selling, according to quality, at 
$20@34 per cwt. Demand for sweet 
clover seed is fairly active. This seed 
is quoted at $9@15. Timothy is slow, 
selling at $6@7. Trade in alfalfa seed 
is active, with indications of a big in- 
crease in acreage, especially in Kansas, 
the great hay state. 
quoted by Kansas City dealers at $15@ 
23. Satisfaction is expressed over the 


Alfalfa seed is — 


blue grass seed demand. Prices are $17 


@28. Cow peas are quoted unchanged, 
at $4@5 per bushel, with little buying, 
as the season for planting comes later. 
Houses are bidding $1.65 to $2.75 a 
bushel for soy beans, but receipts are 
light. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


Duluth, March 7.—Flaxseed market 
came under severe selling pressure dur- 
ing the last week, and prices receded 
sharply. Weakness developed right at 
the beginning of the week, and it be- 


came progressive in sympathy with the © 


course of the wheat market. On the net 
result of the six days’ trading, spot and 
March seed sold 17% cents off, and the 
other futures from 16%, to 17% cents 
off. 

Receipts were on the straggling order, 
aggregating only 16,029 bushels and 


with shipments of 35,762 bushels, stocks — 


of 637,000 bushels were left in the ele- 
vators. 

Sentiment in the seed market was 
bearishly affected by the large quanti- 
ties in store and in sight. Operators 
had it that 1,750,000 bus. of domestic 
flaxseed are being held afloat in the 
East, while stocks at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes and in country elevators 
over their West figure up at more than 
4,500,000 bushels. In addition to that, 
it is estimated that more than 1,000,000 
bushels of Canadian seed is lying under 
the snow waiting to be threshed. A fur- 
ther block in bullish aspirations was 
furnished in an intimation to the effect 
that the examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had recommended 
that a cut of 5c a gallon be made in the 
import duty on linseed oil. Crushers 
claimed that if such duty reduction were 
made effective it would be in line to 


SEED PRICES. 


Wholesale prices per 100 pounds of 
field seeds, on January 31, as compiled 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


New Balti- 

Kind of seed. York. more. 

Rea ‘clover ws acaesounhish eee as *$31.00 $34.50 
Alsike: ‘clover (.e.rew eens a) 24.76 21.50 
Wihite ‘clover inches se. 46.50 48.00 
Sweet Clover smunietanes ch <0 13.00 13.00 
PALATE: (Ris wane eels lave nla teks. © *21.00 22.50 
Timothy 7.25 6.75 
med top: We hha we eae 14.50 14.25 
Kentucky bluegrass ... 28.75 28.50 
Mrchard STAGE ha twaacwase wien 17.00 17.50 
Meadow fescue .........--.- 10.25 11.00 
BEAD: is vel oe edalota lout cae ye s aleiere 7.50 7.00 
airy Vetch i... eve. ceawue sais 9.00 9.00 
Canada field peas ........... 5.00 5.00 
ROW PGAS luc usns kab eae tartans its 6.50 
BOY DOANG | ss cshsrvkebe eke 5.25 


*Imported. 


Louis— Chi- Minne-— St. Kansas Mar.1, 
ville. cago. apolis. Louis. City 1924. 
$35.00 $36.00 $36.00 $33.00 $34.00 $22.25 
22.50 22.50 28.50 22.00 22.00 16.05 
50.00 45.00 50.00 48.00 55.00 49.16 
13.25 13.00 13.00 138.00 14.00 14.75 
22.50 22.75 28.50 28.00 22.50 20°95 
7.00 6.50 6.75 6.90 7.25 8.45 
14.50 14.50 16.00 14.00 15.00 14.25 
27.50 28.50 30.00 29.00 28.00 25.40 
16.00 16.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 17.75 
re 9:50. “LE0GMieeo cs 10.00 11.25 
7.75 7.85 8.25 7.25 8.00 6.05 
11.00 9.25 1250s) 10.00 stein 12.65 
sivse 5.15 5.50 5.50 6.00 5.25 
TODD. 50 coven Gone 6.75 7.50 5.05 
4.00 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.15 4.50 
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make a corresponding cut in the pres- 
ent 40-cent duty on flaxseed. Taking 
everything into account it is feared in 
trade circles that plans for increasing 
the production of flaxseed in this coun- 
try will be badly upset unless the situa- 
tion is straightened out without delay. 
Crushers contend that provided no 
change is made in the rate of import 
duty on linseed oil, there would be 
every prospect of the acreage seeded to 
flax over the Northwest in 1925 being 
sufficient to take care of the season’s 
estimated requirements of 40,000,000 
bushels. In the meantime the trade is 
awaiting developments. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday as compared 


with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 
Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 

On track. .$2.97 $3.14144-2014 $2.544%4-5714 
To arrive. 2.97 3.14% 2.5414 
March . 2.97 3.14%, 2.5414 
April = Ee a Eee | ee eee 
May ...... 2.97% 3.14%, 2.53% 
July pay 5) 3.11% 2.5016 


Seeds and Seed Corn in North Dakota. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
Stocks of recleaned and _ scarified 
sweet clover in wholesalers’ hands in 
this territory are quite small, and with 
the active demand for this produce, oc- 
casioned by the high price of red clover, 
we would not be surprised to see an ad- 
vance in price a little later when seed 
starts moving more freely. There is still 
quite a little sweet clover in the coun- 
try, but in all probability it will not be 
recleaned and available for this season’s 
demands. 

The small red clover crop which was 
produced in our territory this year was 
of excellent quality and most of it has 
been moving at fancy premium prices. 
However, stocks are practically all 
cleaned up now and what is left will 
be practically all needed for local con- 
sumption. 

There is still some timothy available 
in the country, but holders are not 
willing to sell at present prices, so what 
is left will probably be carried over un- 
til next fall. 

The outstanding situation. that is re- 
ceiving more attention than anything 
else is the seed corn problem. A much 
larger number of farmers picked corn 
last fall than usual, thinking to save it 
for seed, but in our opinion there is 
a very small percentage of this corn 
which was piceked and saved in this 
way that will be fit for seed purposes 
this spring. When farmers begin test- 
ing this corn they will find it shows a 
low germination and is not suitable for 
seed purposes, which will cause a rush 
for seed corn just before planting time. 
We feel perfectly confident that avail- 
able stocks of seed corn showing a high 
germination will be entirely exhausted 
before planting time arrives, and we are 
doing everything we can to urge our 
customers to cover their requirements 
while suitable stocks are available.— 
Magill & Company, Fargo, N. Dak., by 
W. H. Magill, Vice President. 


H. J. Boyd, whose new business was 
recently announced in this column at 
526 W. 18th St., Chicago, has this to say 
about the prseent seed situation—timo- 
thy enjoys a better tone because we 
have several month’s trade ahead of us 
and values are sound. Other seeds are 
“draggy,’ running into the spring trade. 


WHEAT THROUGH GALVESTON. 

Shipments of wheat through the port 
of Galveston during February amounted 
to 977,684 bushels and the total since 
July 1, 1924, amounted to 30,089,684 
against a total of 5,105,000 for the 1923- 
4 season. 


ST 
REAL VALUES 
are offered in our March prices on 
FIELD SEEDS 
Send for Prices and Samples 
We are Producing Seedsmen 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co. 
Amenia, No. Dak. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Threshing engine should be equipped 
with spark arrester if practicable; 
whether use of spark arrester is prac- 
ticable is question for jury: Ordinarily 
one operating a steam threshing engine 
liable to omit sparks should first equip 
such engine with a proper spark arres- 
ter, when its use is’ practicable. 
Whether such use is practicable is a 
question of fact for the jury. 

Findings of properly instructed jury 
not disturbed unless clearly wrong: 
Findings of a jury on disputed ques- 
tions of fact, under proper instructions, 
will not be disturbed unless clearly 
wrong. (Sup. Ct. Neb. Dec. 29, 1924, N. 
W. Rep. 201-642). 


Employer failing to comply with Com- 
pensation Act liable to injured employe 
without regard to fault: Following 
Fahler vs. City of Minot (N. D.) 194 N. 
W. 695, it is held that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (chapter 162, Laws 
1919) substitutes the principle of com- 
pensation for that of liability for fault, 
and that an injured employee, who sus- 
tains injuries in the course of an em- 
ployment covered by the act, is in all 
cases entitled to compensation for the 
damages suffered. In case the em- 
ployer has complied with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and paid the 
required premiums, the employer is re- 
lieved of liability, and the employee is 
entitled to be compensated out of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund; but, in 
case the employer has failed to comply 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
he is liable to such injured employee 
for the damages so sustained, without 
regard to fault. 

Remedies against employer failing to 
comply with Compensation Act stated: 
Under section 11 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, an employee who 
sustains injuries compensable under 
such act, and whose employer has fail- 
ed to comply therewith, is afforded one 
of two remedies: (1) He may maintain 
a civil action against his employer for 
the damages suffered; or (2) he may in 
lieu of such action apply to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau for com- 
pensation under the act. In case the 
latter remedy is pursued the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau is required 
to proceed in like manner, as in other 
claims before the bureau. In other 
words, the bureau proceeds to deter- 
mine the question of liability in precise- 
ly the same manner as though the em- 
ployer had complied with the act, and 
the claim of the injured employee was 
made against the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Fund. 

Noncomplying employer, in action to 
enforce award of Compensation Bureau, 
may show employee’s injuries not with- 
in Compensation Act: The award of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
against a noncomplying employer is not 
final or conclusive upon the fundament- 
al or jurisdictional questions involved 
in the award; but such questions are 
subject to judicial review, and, in an 
action to enforce the award, the defen- 
dant employer may assert as a defense 
any fact tending to show that the al- 
leged injuries for which the award was 
made were not subject to the operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and hence that the claim was not with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Compensation 
Bureau. 

In action to enforce award noncomply- 
ing employer entitled to jury trial’ on 


H. J. BOYD 
Grass and Field Seeds 
Carlots - Odd Lots 
Identical Lots 
-26 W. 18th St. Chicago, Ill. 
“Let's do ome trading ‘ogether” 
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COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
= ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


SEEDS 


Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


SUMO AN 
E. M. ROGERS COMPANY © 
STRICTLY 


BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 


521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


issues relative to Compensation Bu- 
reau’s jurisdiction: The award of the 
Compensation Bureau against a non- 
complying employer is enforceable only 
by means of a civil action in the name 
of the state for the benefit of the per- 
son or persons entitled to the same. 
And in such action the defendant em- 
ployer is entitled to a trial by jury of 
the issues of fact relating to the juris- 
diction of the Compensation Bureau; 
but on the finding of such issues in 
favor of the plaintiff the amount of the 
verdict will be the sum fixed by the 
Compensation Bureau under the 
schedule provided in the statute. 

Due process or equal protection of 
laws cannot be taken away indirectly 
by imposing upon right of appeal such 
conditions as to intimidate from exercis- 
ing right; constitutional guaranty of 
right to judicial review violated by 
statute giving right only on condition 
of paying large penalty if unsuccessful: 
The Legislature may not indirectly de- 
prive a party of due process or equal 
protection of the laws by imposing such 
conditions upon the right to appeal to 
the courts as to intimidate the person 
affected from exercising such right, and, 
where the findings of an administrative 
bureau, as to matters concerning which 
a party affected is constitutionally en- 
titled to an opportunity of judicial re- 
view, are made subject to such review 
only on the condition that if the party 
is unsuccessful in the courts he shall 
pay a large penalty, there is not afford- 
ed that opportunity of judicial review 
guaranteed by the Constitution. (Sup. 


BARKEMEYER 
oan ae 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


J.G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEr«DSs 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 
By placing your advertising 


here, you can call on the live, 
wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


Rent 


co, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


> 
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= CONSIGNMENTS 


To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 
full market value. Our service will 
please you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
=Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Ct. N. D., Nov. 15, 1924—N. W. Rep. 201, 
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RECORD FLAX CROP NOT 
ENOUGH 


Despite a record breaking crop of 
30,000,000 bus. of flaxseed in the United 
States this year, import requirements 
will run around 7,500,000 bus., provided 
consumption of flaxseed during the year 
beginning July 1, 1924, is equal to the 
average for the past two years, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
The world supply of flaxseed of the past 
year promises to exceed that of any pre- 
vious year in history. ‘otal production 
in 81 countries for which figures have 
been compiled is estimated at 132,867,- 
000 bus., as compared with 124,732,000 
bus. in 1923. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. elevator 
at Kansas City is placing equipment and 
machinery orders for grain driers and 
other requirements. Chief Engineer 
Hadley, of the main office in St. Louis, 
is in charge of this work. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


22 (350) 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Riverdale Prodicts Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, IIl. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Solicit your business 
George A. Chapman, President 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Suppers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


| Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
| Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 
= 


All orders filled promptly. 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


$27 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


SMU 

Always in the Market for = 

COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


__ PRATT FOOD CO. 


WHEN BUYINGC== 


Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 


HAMMOND, IND. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods, 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


MENTE 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


AND 
CO. us 
INC. 


BAGS ci 


BAGGING -TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 
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Feedstuffs 


Floyd Henley of St. Joe is installing a 
feed mill in connection with his cotton 


_gin at Marshall, Ark. 


The Ohio Dairy Co., of Lima, O., dried 
milk manufacturer, is the latest appli- 
cant for membership to the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


L. F. Brown, Sec’y of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Ass'n, spent a little 
time recently in Topeka, Kans., and 
other Eastern feed markets. 

M. EH. Dixon, until recently with the 
Fleischmann Co., has returned to his 
former desk with Hales & Hunter Co., 
feed manufacturers of Chicago. He has 
taken up again work of a technical na- 
ture, in charge of formulas and in the 
promotion of the feed sales of the com- 
pany. 

The Buffalo and Hast St. Louis feed 
mills of the Arcady Farms. Milling Co. 
are reported closed. Dull business in 
the dairy feed line is largely accounted 
as the reason. Harry Ohlendorf is now 
managing the North Kansas City plant 
of the Arcady Co., having been trans- 
ferred from the St. Louis plant. 


Mr. George Bailey of the E. W. Bailey 
Co., who spends his time between their 
Chicago office and their Montpelier, Vt., 
office, is leaving for a brief trip to the 
East in the interest of his own business. 
Mr. Bailey is very well known among 
the grain commission men of Chicago. 

B. T. Manard, Chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee for New Orleans 
in connection with the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ annual convention, May 
7-9, is making fine progress. Local tal- 
ent and outside celebrities have been 
arranged for the program and those who 
have experienced the hospitality of New 
Orleans need no particular assurance 
along this line that their convention 
days will be most enjoyable. 


J. H. Bergman, formerly of Minneap- 
olis, and president of the Bergman Mill 
Feeds, Inc., of Minneapolis, was a Chi- 
cago visitor over the week end, having 
motored from Clinton, Ia., to Chicago. 
Mr. Bergman is now residing in Clinton 
looking after his interests which are in- 
vested with the Hawkeye Feed, Inc., of 
Clinton, Ia. He is favorably known to 
the feed trade, particularly identifying 
himself with the linseed oil meal busi- 
ness and is a large operator. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The meal market 
continues quiet. Present prices are low- 
est of season and should be attractive 
to feeders of stock. The next decided 
change in prices should be upward 
rather than downward. The new crop 
is getting a poor start in the west on 
account of drought. The large crop 
just matured was due to the big in- 
crease in the size of this crop in the 
west, but conditions last year were far 
more favorable than they are at this 
time. The winter rainfall last year 
was several times over what it has been 
this winter to date—F. W. Brode Cor- 
poration, J. L. Brode, Vice-President. 


The demand for mill feed has dropped 
off considerably in the past two weeks, 
both in a local way and in the garlot 
trade, but we are of the opinion that 
tue price on feed will come back, as it 
usually does in March and April, as 
mills are uot running very strong over 
the coun.cy.—Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain (Co., Monticello, Ind. by OQ. 
Loughry, Pres. 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


From prevailing prices and lack of — 
demand the present market is pretty — 
well demoralized. - The prices of all by- 
products are completely out of line with 
per-ton basis of raw grains. 

This week we noticed where Hominy 
Feed sold at St. Louis on basis of $6.00 
per ton less Whole Corn. This certain- 
ly isn’t a condition that should exist, 
as hominy feed is far better feed for an- 
imals than whole corn. 

The low price of by-products may be 
due to the tremendous big forage crop 
that was harvested last year and which 
has not as yet been consumed. Also 
this year there has not been the quan- 
tity of live stock fed for fattening pur- 
poses. 

At the present time it is almost im- 
possible to tell what the future will 
bring forth—Kellogg Sales Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, by R. S. Ulnet. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal market has ruled about 
unchanged, mills holding their prices 
about the same level as last week. De- 
mand has been a little better on oil meal 
than on wheatfeeds but relatively little 
demand has been needed to maintain the 
present prices because the mills are 
pretty well sold up. Some mills claim 
to have sold their entire March pro- 
duction. 

Oil meal prices throughout the coun- 
try are just about the same as in Chi- 
cago. While Minneapolis is a little high- 
er than Chicago basis, Toledo, Buffalo, 
and Edgewater, N. J., are at about the 
same price as Chicago. This makes the 
oil meal market purely a sectional con- 
dition and the conditions prevailing in 
various markets at the present time 
have little influence on one another. 

While shipments are now slow fine 
ground meal cannot be shipped out in 
any great hurry. On the other hand pea 
size meal is really tight and it is diffi- 
cult to get straight cars of pea size for 
shipment faster than two weeks away. 
A. dollar a ton premium is generally 
asked by western mills for pea size 
meal.—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
Mar. 7. 


SPECIAL BARGE FOR SCREEN- 
INGS 


Vancouver, B. C., will ship a large 
part of the screenings from local eleva- 
tors to Puget Sound ports in a specially 
constructed barge. The barge, which 
has a screenings carrying capacity of 
600 tons, is the W. T. and B. No. 30, 
owned and operated by the British Pa- 
cific Exporters. It is a wooden vessel 
153 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, fitted with 
a scoop conveyor and an unloading sys- 
tem similar to a real elevator, and will 
be regularly on the run, carrying screen-- 
ings exclusively. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas Crry, March 7—Though the 
market is scheduled for improvement 
in March, trade in cotton seed meal and 
cake during the initial week was not 
satisfactory to Kansas City dealers. De- 
mand improved a little, but it was far 
from brisk. There were free offerings 
from Oklahoma and Arkansas. Texas 
showed no anxiety to ship northward, 
probably because of the recent revival 
of export interest. The Texas mill price 
was unchanged, at $35.50 per ton. Okla- 
homa offered meal at $36.50, or about 
25¢e lower than a week ago. The Arkan- 
sas price also fell about 25c to $35@ 
36.50, according to freight rate points. 
The Kansas City quotation on carlots 
was reduced 30c a ton, to $41.80. Ton 
lots were held $4 higher than carlots. 

The market for iinseed meal broke 
and turned up during the week. On 
the decline there was a continuation 
of the buying that developed a week 
ago, but demand later was checked. 
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SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 
None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mills in Minneapolis asked $43.50 a ton, 
or 50e higher than a week ago. Chi- 
cago mills offered to sell at $42.50. Re- 
sellers quoted $42.50 and $42. Dealers 
in Kansas City raised their prices 80c 
on carlots to $46.80, and sold ton lots 
at $50.80. 

Tankage and meat scrap manufac- 
turers and dealers reported small book- 
ings, though in a position to sell their 
products on a relatively low basis, as 
compared with other feeds. They are 
hoping for a spurt in business before 
the end of March. Prices were un- 
changed. Tankage was quoted at $55 
a ton for carlots and $60 for ton lots. 
Meat scrap sold at $60 and $65. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX. 


County movement for the past week 
was somewhat lighter and with crush- 
ing interests after the choice seed, the 
market was firm to strong, as compared 
with the futures. Cars which could run 
out of town were bringing higher pre- 
miums, as was the. heavy dockage stuff. 
Many bulkheads in, instead of full cars. 
Local stocks tonight totalled 373,465 
bus. vs. 400,377 last week and 272,000 
a year ago. Spot No. 1 seed quoted 
today at 1c under at 4c over May and to 
arrive; 1c under at 3c over. Oil and 
meal quite weak. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, Mar. 9—United Kingdom: 
The linseed situation in the United 
Kingdom during the past week was 
quiet, and prices declined in sympathy 
with the lower Argentine markets. How- 
ever, the floating supply of seed is rath- 
er small. 

Linseed oil has been inactive most of 
the week, but toward the close steadied 
owing to the small seed shipments be- 
ing made from Argentine and India. 
The Continent has stopped offering oil 
temporarily. 

Cotton oil closed quiet after early firm- 
ness. 

India: Shipments of linseed this 
week amount to 272,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 188,000 bushels the week 
previous. 

Argentine: Markets for seed have 
been dull with the foreign demand 
quieter. Clearances of linseed continue 
moderate. Port stocks are gradually 
increasing and now aggregate 3,200,000 
bushels, compared with three million 
bushels last week and about 5,200,000 
bushels at this time a year ago. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Mar. 7.—The wheat feed sit- 
uation is steady as quoted on spot bran and 
middlings, while hominy feed and gluten 
feed have been going at all sorts of prices 
under pressure to force business in these 
lines. Alfalfa meal unchanged. Dried beet 
pulp is in fair demand in a jobbing way. 
Quotations follow: Spring wheat bran, per 
ton, 100-lb. sacks, $32@32.50; western mid- 
dlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $33@33.50; 
hominy feed, per ton, $44@45; gluten feed, 
per ton, $38.75@39; alfalfa meal, per ton, 
$32; dried beet pulp, per ton, $38. 

The erratic movements of wheat recently 
have had a tendency to check the demand 
for flour, and the local trade is holding off, 
awaiting more settled conditions. Very 
little business reported. Export movement 
of flour through the port, however, shows 
signs of improving, further large shipments 
to Russia being scheduled to go out in the 
near future. Quotations, per 98-lb. cotton 
or jute sacks, follow: Spring patent, $10@ 
10.25; straight, $9.75@10; hard winter pat- 
ent, $9.75@10; hard winter straight, $9.50@ 


9.75; winter patent, $9.50@9.75; winter 
straight, $8.75@9; rye flour, medium to 
white, $7.50@9. 

MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Mar. 7.—The slight strength- 
ening of prices of the previous week was 
not sustained in the Milwaukee market 
with today’s closing. Winter bran ad- 
vanced 50c, hominy feed $1.50 and flour 
middlings and cottonseed meal were un- 
changed for the period. All other items 
were weak and declined in price. There 
was practically no consumptive demand 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


and sellers were very active. 
tations are: Winter bran, $26.20@26.70; 
spring bran, $25@26; standard middlings, 
$25@25.50; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$37@38; rye feed, $26@27; linseed oil meal, 
$42@43; cottonseed meal,  $38.50@43.50; 
hominy feed, $39@40; oat feed, $8@9; glu- 
ten feed, 30 days, $33.80; all in 100-Ib. 
sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Mar. 7.—The improvement 
in the local millfeed market noted last 
week failed to continue and holders were 
reporting a very quiet tone in the market 
tonight. Mixers were not making their 
presence felt and neither was there any 
particular demand from nearby points. The 
interior feed dealer feels inclined to wipe 
out all of his existing stocks of feed before 
coming into the market again. With flour 
business in its present quiet state, and 
mill feeds weak, the dealer does not feel 
any particular anxiety regarding what may 
happen when flour business improves with 
a natural increase in the offerings of mill 
offal. Shipments during the week ending 
today totaled 11,912 tons vs. 10,503 last 
week and 17,217 a year ago. Season ship- 
ments: Since Jan. 1 this year, 118,917 tons; 
last year, 144,775 tons; since Sept. 1 this 
year, 364,430 tons, and last year, 415,679 


tons. 
DULUTH. 


Duluth, Mar. 7.—Business in feeds was 
slow on this market during the last week. 
In line with the markets in wheat and 
coarse grains, advances extending to from 
50C@$3.25 a ton were shown. Sales were 
light, largely owing to woods operators be- 
ginning to wind up their winter’s work. 
Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, $24.50; 
shorts, $25.50; Boston mixed, $35.50; red 
dog, $38; flour middlings, $31; ground oats, 
$38.50; No. 1 ground feed, $42; No. 2 ground 
feed, $39.50; No. 3 ground feed, $37.25; 
cracked corn, $46.75; coarse corn meal, 


$46.75. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Mar. 7.—The demand for 
feedstuffs is quiet, but offerings are mod- 
erate and there is not much change in 
prices. Quotations are for carlots in 100- 
Ib. sacks at cost per ton: Soft winter 
bran, $34@35; winter middlings, $36@37; 
spring bran, Western shipment, $32@33; 
standard wheat middlings, W. S., $33@ 
33.50; flour middlings, $37@40; red dog, W. 
S., $44.50@46.50; low grade flour, ase 
$56@57; rye middlings, W. S., $32@33; re- 
ground oats feed, $16@17; fine yellow hom- 
i W. S., $44.50@45; fine white hominy, 
$45@45.50; cottonseed meal, 36% 
protein, W. S., $41@41.50; cottonseed meal, 
41% protein, W. S., $43@43.50. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, Mar. 7.—A_ slightly higher 
selling schedule was named in Western 
feed, while city feed remained unchanged 
during the week. For the former there 
was a trifle more interest for March ship- 
ment, but the consuming demand for the 
latter continued flat. 
at $31.50, middlings $32.50 and red dog $45, 
while Western spring bran ruled at $32.25, 
middlings $33.25 and red dog $46.50 per ton. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Mar. 7.—Jobbers reported the 
demand for mill feed as only moderately 
improved and that the advances quoted 
by mills for soft and hard bran hardly war- 
ranted a change in local values, which, 
however, were also increased 50c per ton. 
Standard middlings ruled slightly easier 
and soft and hard unchanged. Receipts 
were not large, but track supplies fully 
ample for the needs of the trade. Quota- 
tions represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter 
wheat bran, $29.50@30; hard winter wheat 
bran, $29.50@30; standard middlings, $30.50 
@31; soft wheat middlings, $33.50@34; gray 
hard middlings, $33.50@34; mixed feed, $32 


Current quo- 


@32.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $30; hominy 
feed, $438.50@44. 
MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Mar. 7.—Movement of feed con- 
tinues moderate and new buying very 
limited. Millfeed asked prices are slightly 
better but very little selling is reported. 
Gray shorts are selling around $32 although 
some mills are asking $33 to $34. Wheat 
bran is quiet and steady at $28, but sales 
were made during the week as low as $27 
and $27.50. Alfalfa meal is nominal at $28 
to $29 for No. 1 and $25 for No. 2, with 
buying limited. Cotton seed meal is as low 
as ever and unchanged at $33 for 36 per 
cent, $35 for 41 per cent, and $37 for 43 per 


cent. Hulls are unchanged at $7.50 for 
loose. 
BOSTON. 
Boston, Mar. 7.—Prompt shipment, per 


ton: Spring bran, $32.50@33; winter bran, 
$33@33.50; middlings, $33.50@40; mixed 
feed, $35.50@41; red dog, $47@47.50; gluten 
feed, $40.70; gluten meal, $48.70; hominy 
feed, $47.50; stock feed, $47; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $16; cottonseed meal, $42.25@47; 
linseed meal, $45.75@46.25. Oat meal, per 
3o8, sack, rolled, $3.50; cut and ground, 
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Don’t let your subscription lapse; 
you may lose valuable numbers. 
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City bran was quoted © 
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Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 
Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 
Six Big Plants 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 
Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


anon MT LL FEED BUYERS nnnaiez 


re profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. JI. GALLAGHER 
24 Flour Exij MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sriniietnmanitiny AOTOUROLSU TTY ONOTE A eer Nas 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


SSUUTULTITTTTILUMLUULLLLLEULLLLLLCLULLICELLLILLGLECLLULULLCOLCCOeLLOAEUCLLODOOeGGSOUUUPLODOOREUOOUOLUOLULOUOAUSUDUDLODeSO At be 


Feed Manufacturing Plant For 
Sale or Lease 


BUILDING: Three-story brick 
with good basement. Loading dock 
and double track at the rear toac- 
commodate ten cars at one time. 


ELEVATOR: Capacity 50,000 
bushels. 
FEED MILLS: 


trically driven. 


Modern elec- 
Capacity 140 tons 
Poultry Feed, 100 tons Dairy 
Feed, 60 tons Hog Feed, 2,500 
bushels Corn Meal and Grits, 400 
barrels Flour Blending. 


AFA NNUAUNNOUNOUIOQUUNUNNUATLAUIIND 


The entire plant or individual 
units can be operated as a whole 
or singly. 

Address G. B. Glenn, of Chat- 


tanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


PTTTTTUTUCCUUUUUUCTUUTTCTTONQOQUUUUECUIUUUKELUTOOOLUUUUULLLRLCCCL AG GccCU LULL LCL 
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Lord’s Truck and Wagon Dump 
Master Of Them All 


Top view OF 
MOISTING FRAME 


BOILER IRON APPROACH I} 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a 
single dump door, or any number of doors. 

SIMPLE in operation. 

LOW COST of installation. 

DURABILITY unexcelled. 

PRACTICAL in every way. 

ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 

MOTOR furnished with dump. 


For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 


Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company 
322 LIBERTY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


If you are looking for paying results 
in business, 
advertise. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
have the confidence te tion THr Prick CuURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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AGAINST MERGER PLAN. 


Members of the Logan County Farm- 
ers’ Elevator association in annual ses- 
sion at Lincoln, Ill., recently voted as 
being unfavorable to the Grain Market- 
ing Company, commonly known as the 
Chicago merger. 

Arguments pro and con were present- 
ed between Mrs. Antoinette Funk, repre- 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein Color Retained 
Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood, III. 


Redes Cea Cf Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


CORN -CHOPS -MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


In the Corn Belt. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


sentative of the marketing company, and 
Robert Cowles of the Illinois Agricul- 
ture association, 


The latter explained why the I. A. 


‘A. had persistently opposed the $26,- 


000,000 merger. 

Twenty-five were present but only 
those holding privileges in the associa- 
tion were allowed to vote on the two 
questions submitted. 

The first question asked an opinion 
against the merger, and nine voted 
aloe 

The other question was in favor of 
the merger and no one committed him- 
self. 

At a meeting of the association in Jan- 
uary, a motion to bring the questions 
to a vote had been tabled. 


CORN GROWING IN CANADA. 


Since 1915, the acreage devoted to 
corn in western Canada has increased 
1819 per cent and the production by 3,- 
809 per cent. It is estimated that 100,- 
000 acres in Alberta and a similar area 
in Saskatchewan have been planted in 
corn this year, which will represent an 
increase of about 50 per cent over last 
year. In the year ending May, 1924, 
Canada imported for consumption 9,- 
203,000 bus. of corn from the United 
States, compared with more than 10,- 
000,000 bus. the year before and about 
15,000,000 bus. in the year ending May, 
1922. 


GRAIN AT SUPERIOR. 


Comparative statemenit of grain 
handled at Superior, Wis., during Feb- 
ruary: 

RECEIPTS. 


Aa oth Meo oy atts Ae "1 
Bonded wheat <..sccsc..- 72,166 2,751 
Bonded, ‘oats h.<5.. sairsisisi 2,300 

Bonded Lye! eee ret QO ame eee 
Bonded barley .........+- 16,220 3,128 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


An Essential 


Experimental feeding and the facts 
thus established have proved that a 
perfectly balanced ration must contain 
protein, vitamines and minerals. Tomco 
Calcium Carbonate Dust is now rec- 
ognized by leading feed manufacturers 
as ideal for mixtures. It supplies the 
essential mineral content—it is of high- 
est purity—it is powdered exceptionally 
fine and is absolutely free from mois- 
ture, being artificially dried. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Ohio Marble Company 


187 Ash St. Piqua, Ohio 


io eee 152,792 327,033 
Barley 105,132 18,704 
WIGX) osieeics a hk eee 97,911 119,979 

Total |, wince ieieie ata ewinden: 1,618,365 2,201,009 

SHIPMENTS. 
1925. 1924. 

Bushels. Bushels 

Wheat acc ove ecu sieseeiee Siete 664,528 476,731 
Bonded wheat). tsucet ee en-<sane. 2,172 
Bonded Davley: Fetes «is sce one 10,231 
Oats 2,275 
Barley Q 6,777 
Pilax- <4 5 Sees sete 31,270 126,521 
Total’ ov .sdi.0s aaa ore (19,131 624,707 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Feb. 28, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted: 


July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles Feb.28, Mar.1, Feb.28, 

and 1925. 1924. 1925. 

countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley 5c este ier 184 80 16,741 
To United Kingdom 8 es 7,913 
Other Europe .... LTC.” © Force 7,989 
Other countries .. ..... 80 839 
Corn: sacs pekeoeaeeee 128 746 5,075 
Oats. <iwa cessive 112 10 4,576 
RVG. ae ureter 418 47 29,848 
Wheat ‘Steves sp eans *2,316 359 160,050 
To talyeere wines 1,763 Ae 18,829 
United Kingdom . 440 34,857 
Other Europe .... 101 45 50,456 
Cavdday ss. hot Wee Oe RE Sree ew 48,487 
Other countries .. 12 314 7,421 
Totals S; procs menos 1,242 216,290 

Canadian in transit: 

Barleye' siti cosas 116 25 10,072 
Oats hs asis fo fee 47 40 8,814 
RY 6 iis 2c ue ators 77 13 2,559 
Wheat’ i-. 24:6 1,915 2,252 37,983 
Total Canadian. 2,155 2,330 59,428 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 97,000 bus.; flour, 58,600 bbls. 


110 South Dearborn Street 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS. 


The Twin City Trading Co., Minne- 
apolis, an auxiliary of the Albert Dick- 
inson Co., has taken out a building per- 
mit for the erection of several steel 
tanks to increase its storage facilities. 
The permit calls for an expenditure of 
$11,000. 

The Kansas City office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has taken the follow- 
ing recent contracts: New bolters for 
the entire 1,500-bbl. capacity New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kans., as 
well as other machinery for the plant; 
new bolters and other machinery for the 
Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant from 
500 to 800 bbls. daily; equipment for a 
chicken feed plant for the Landa Milli- 
ing Co., New Braunfels, Texas; grinding 
machinery for the J. E. Ransom Co.’s 
feed plant, Kansas City. 


COLORADO POOLMEMBERS 
CONTINUE DISSOLUTION 
EFFORTS. 


Further steps have been taken by 
dissatisfied members of the Colorado 
Wheat Growers’ Assn. to dissolve the 
pool. H. S. McGillvray president of 
the Boulder, Colo., unit of the dissolu- 
tion association and W. H. Kepner, 
secretary-treasurer, have been in con- 
ference with Frank Burn, representa- 
tive of 600 Kit Carson County grain 
growers, who are trying to break away 
from the pool. The Boulder unit rep- 
resents 200 members. It is the purpose 
of the dissolution organization to se- 
cure a petition calling a special meet- 
ing to vote on the question of disband- 
ing the Colorado Wheat Growers’ Assn. 
Under the by-laws of the pool, 600 
names on the petition are sufficient to 
call the meeting. 


STANDARD MILLING BOND 
ISSUE. 

The $2,500,000 bond issue of The 
Standard Milling Co. is being offered for 
sale by New York bond houses. 

The proceeds of this sale will be used 
to retire indebtedness incurred in the 
construction of a new warehouse and in 
the purchase of the stock of the H. O. 
Cereal Co., as well as to increase the 
company’s working capital. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


Two phases, both strong and weak, 
have appeared and disappeared on the 
feed market within the last week; all 
caused more or less sentimentally by the 
action of grain and at the present writ- 
ing with a tendency of little firmer 
prices and a little better feeling on the 
part of the buyers to buy, particularly 
bran, for their prompt requirements. It 
is conjectured by some that the grain 
markets have caused a very reluctant at- 
titude on the part of feed buyers and 
with a continuance of this situation, 
there is little likelihood of selling a very 
large volume of feed for the balance of 
the present feeding season. Most buy- 
ers will buy only their urgent require- 
ments and operate cautiously due pri- 
marily to the uncertainty of present con- 
ditions. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Bran, $23; standard 
middlings, $23; flour middlings, $29; red 
dog, $37 to $39. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $25.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $25.60; flour middlings, $31.60; 
red dog, $39.60 to $41.60. 

Kansas Crry.—Bran, $24; gray shorts, 
$28. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $26.40; gray shorts, 
$30.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL, 

The supply and demand remains un- 
changed with a little in favor of more 
buyers’ interest than the previous week. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


March 11, 1925. 
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Prices are slightly lower. Nominally 
quoted second-hand bag basis, choice, 
$28; No. 1, $26.50; No. 2, $23. Fifty 
cents a ton additional in new bags. Fine 
ground grades, $3 to $4 a ton premium. 

ReGROUND Oar FrEp. — Considerable 
sellers’ interest for immediate shipment 
where instructions can be _ obtained. 
Where that is true, liberal discounts are 
offered. Nominally quoted immediate 
prompt, reground, $7.50; unground, $10. 
Approximately 50c a ton premium asked 
for each succeeding month. 

Hominy Feep.—Little better feeling 
and\more buyers’ interest; consequently 
a little firmer price. Corn mills have 
not obtained a price on hominy feed 
within the last nine or ten months any- 
where in line with the intrinsic value of 
the corn itself; hence, any additional 
demand which develops and gives them 
an opportunity to advance prices more 
in line with true value is embraced im- 
mediately. Nominally quoted sack basis 
white, $40.50; yellow, $39.50. In bulk 
where available, $1.50 per ton less. 

LInsEED Or Mrau.—Sentimentally, the 
market is a little easier and more sell- 
ers’ interest than buyers’ with tenden- 
cies on the part of holders to discount 
market prices slightly in order to move 


the feed. Nominally quoted sack basis, 
$41 to $42. In bulk, $2 to $2.50 per ton 
less. 


DrigeD BuTTERMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks are now in 
strong hands and prices are steady. De- 
mand is very satisfactory and market 
cleaning up in good shape. Quotations 
are as follows: Creamery in carlots at 
64c per Ib. and L. C. L. up to 7c. 

CorronsrED Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop, but with a present reduc- 
tion in meal production has given the 
market a somewhat better tone. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $43.30. 

GLUTEN FrErEp.—Demand is good and 
most of the orders received are for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations follow: 
Gluten feed in bulk $31 a ton, sacked 
$33.80; gluten meal of 40 per cent pro- 
tein $41.80 in sacks, $39 in bulk. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is better 
and at the lowered prices all packers’ 
products are moving in increasing vol- 
ume, last week’s movement being un- 
usually good. Prices are as follows: 
Meat scraps in carlots f.o.b. Chicago, 
$60@65 a ton; 60 per cent protein di- 
gester tankage, $55; raw bone meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f.o.b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@388 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in busheits in public and pri-— 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled f 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board of — 
Trade for the week ending Mar. 7 (000 


omitted): : 
In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,252 72 268 6,794 360 
PR OSCOMS Fa div-2 cajahcictel | ere 13 443... 0a 
Bafialos hss. 4,957 1,554 2,088 603 581 
Afloat 4,739": ieee 2,891. 1,767 * oem 
Chicago ...,.5,822 12,111 19,838 2,243 192 > 
Afloat: ..i<.- 100. 1, 1665 623 81. * idee 
DeCrolt io... 260 2 270 12 . sce 
Duluth .....11,265 114 12,378 5,338 251 
NAOAT ac cn 1,009 ee eS 1,383 zee 
Galveston ...1,755 + eK 102. 2s 
Indianapolis... 383 814 133 46° ...0m 
Kan. City...8,252 7.3821 2,449 162 12 
Milwaukee . 241 1,073 2,074 588 132 
PRIOR Meats «-cxgniere Léa “hoe 101 cen 
Minneapolis.13,410 1,052 22,155 1,154 2,111 
New Orleans.1,572 542 298 20 
Newport News ... tees 111 |. «ee 
New York ..1,935 125 507 1,526 385 | 
Omaha 1,588 2,507 1,418 306 13 
PGGOTIA bi Geis eign 335 vey SE 
Philadelphia..1,603 175 208 167 . wea 
Sioux City.. 353 524 327 11 8 
St. Joseph .. 851 804 176 8g 2 
St. Louis ...1,973 1,795 356 13 24 
TOGO 45... 1,605 176 425 77 1 
Atowty,: ... \O9@ieamne 540 ww ees eee 
Wichita J... 1,956 105 RR 
Total ....69,605 32,534 71,173 22,935. 4,075 
Last year .62,406 22,457 18,023 21,315 1,561 — 


* 
* 
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MORE ALFALFA FOR KANSAS. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, is making a stren- 
uous effort to restore the leadership of 
Kansas as an alfalfa state. In a recent 
address before the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association, in Manhattan, he 
admitted that “we are losing this le- 
gume from our fields at the rate of 49,- 
000 acres a year. In the last decade the 
total decrease has been 486,000 acres. In 
1915 we had 1,860,000 acres. Today we 
have 884,000 acres. Not long ago we 
were first among the states in alfalfa; 
now we are the third.” 


The decrease in the alfalfa acreage, 
Mr. Mohler said, was uniform over the 
state. It was due to the war demand 
for bread grains, to the collapse of the 
beef industry, to weather and to insects, 
to labor shortage, and to reduction of 
certain elements of the soil, as lime and 
phosphorus, where alfalfa has been per- 
mitted to stand too long. 


“Alfalfa,” he continued, “justly has 
been noted as a dry-weather resisting 
crop, and under proper management it 
will continue to live up to that well 
merited reputation. Moreover, a thrifty 
growth will recuperate more readily 
from insect depredation. We know how 
to grow alfalfa, and we know its value. 
We also know it is admirably adapted 
to our conditions. If we are to profit as 


we should by our opportunities we must 
The situation is changing 


plant more. 
to a point where we are going to need 
a great deal more alfalfa if we are 
going to improve our methods of farm 
management. 
able crop that°can be grown in Kan- 
sas.” 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, March 7.—While the 
smaller millers and brokers complained 
of dullness in demand for alfalfa meal 
this week, the larger manufacturers 
maintained a cheerful attitude and said 
their mills were running day and night. 
However, the big operations were due 
to old contracts rather than to new 
bookings. Buyers for April and May 
are not expected to come in freely until 
the latter part of March. Prices on 
choice and No. 1 were unchanged. Ow- 
ing to pressure of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming meal, the lower grades were re- 
duced 50c to $1 a ton. Carlots were 
offered as follows: Choice, $27@28; 
No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $21@22; No. 3, 
$20.50@21.50. High-priced hay is of 
no consequence to the large mills, as 
seocks in hand are large. 


Feeds of the molasses-grain-alfalfa 
character displayed moderate activity, 
with sales chiefly in horse and mule 
feeds. There was a fair interest in 
poultry feeds. A few dairy feed orders 
were booked. Better prices for hogs 
suggested expansion in the demand for 
swine feeds and pig meal, but this has 
not yet appeared. Irregular price 
changes were reported. The carlot quo- 
tations per ton, are: Dairy feeds, $37@ 
47; cattle, $39@46; hog, $46@52; pig, 
$71; horse and mule, $33.50@46; alfalfa- 
molasses, $28@34; scratch poultry, $51 
@b8; wash poultry, $50@59. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT ENTER- 
PRISE. 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has de- 
cided to build an elevator at Enterprise, 
Kans. The workhouse will have a stor- 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Alfalfa Department 


Alfalfa is the most valu- 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


age of approximately 50,000 bushels in 
fifteen bins. It will be equipped with 
three approximately 5,000 bushel legs 
and with a 3,000-bus. grain cleaner, car 
puller, power shovel, etc., and will ar- 
range to receive and load out on two 
tracks. There will be ten round stor- 
age tanks twenty feet in diameter and 
four large interstice bins with a total 
capacity of more than 200,000 bushels. 
Contract for making plans has been 
awarded and are now in progress. 


FEED 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


(353) 25 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: 
LAMAR, COLO. *$ s FIERCE BL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


DEALERS 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the tastest 
selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 


ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 


for more. 


3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 


plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 


ration. 


4. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 


and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 


dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 
us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company 


Address 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


26 (354) 
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Hay Department 


The National Hay Ass’n Memorial 
Committee has adopted memorial reso- 
lutions with respect to the death of Jo- 


seph L. Biderman, of Defiance, Ohio, 
and Norrington Bedall, of Cardington, 
Ohio. 

MONDAY’S GOVERNMENT 


REPORT. 


Stocks of hay were reported by the 
Government on Monday at 37,386,000 
tons or 3,931,000 tons more than a year 
ago and the price on farms ranged 
from $12.04 to $13.60 per ton, as of 
Feb. 15 for past three years. 


INDIANA BAY. 


There is no surplus hay in this ter- 
ritory as the hay will all be used on 
farms. We think hay is too cheap 
and with spring close at hand and farm- 
ers getting busy on their farms we look 
for advanced prices. We had abundance 
of rainfall last spring which is neces- 
sary for a good growth of hay, hence 
a big crop. Should we have a dry 
spring we will see a short crop and 
higher prices. We have had too much 
hay of poor quality the past season. We 
think above reasons are the cause of 
poor shipping demand and can’t lay it 
to hard times, for general business is 
good and plenty of money. Grain all 
out of our territory.—J/James R. Guild & 
Co., Medaryville, Ind. 


STILL HAVE RED TOP FOR 
SALE. 


We raised and harvested an average 
crop of No. 1 and No. 2 timothy hay 
last year which is mostly shipped out. 
We also have quite a lot of threshed 
red top hay baled for sale. Not much de- 
mand for this hay. It is better feeding 
hay than people think that never used 
it—H. R. Hall, Sandoval, Ill. 


HAY IN NEW YORK PLENTIFUL. 


There is considerable hay for sale in 
this section. The farmers think the buy- 
ers are not paying enough. The crop 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 


was quite heavy and damaged by rain 
on many farms and on others it was 
not cut until .it was over ripe.—B. 
Graves & Son, Perrysburg, N. Y. 


HAY PLENTIFUL IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


There is a fair supply of Pennsylva- 
nia hay which is being marketed local- 
ly, some of it going to the south. The 
quality is fair but the grade is uneven 
so that it is not a very satisfactory com- 
modity to handle.—/ames W. Barker, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HAY IN CALIFORNIA. 


The State of California has just 
passed through sixteen months of 
drought, during which time we have 
had to draw almost entirely on our 
1923 crop of grain hay, on about 40 per 
cent crop of grain hay cut in 1924 and 
upon a normal alfalfa production for the 
year 1924. We have not only had to 
feed our dairy cattle and horses, but 
we have also had to feed a great many 
sheep and range cattle. The supply was 
more than sufficient, although the price 
was high and consumption was cur- 
tailed. 

Today, in our opinion, there is a sur- 
plus of alfalfa and enough grain hay 
to do us until new crop. First cutting 
alfalfa is moving on to the market now 
from Yuma, Ariz., into Los Angeles 
and should arrive in Los Angeles in 
volume in about three weeks. Central 
California will begin to cut alfalfa in 
about two weeks and within thirty days 
we should have considerable new baled 
first cutting. Within sixty days our 
Volunteer hay will probably be baling 
in large volume. 

We expect to have considerably more 
than a normal crop of grain hay this 
season. Our pasture lands are in ex- 
cellent condition and we have more 
than enough grass to take care of our 
range cattle and sheep for the year. 
Conservative estimates place our alfalfa 
acreage at considerably more than 100,- 
000 acres above the acreage we had in 
this state a year ago. 


vem HAY SHIPPERS umes, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY CO. — SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


) ALBERT MILLER & 


cv) 192 N.Clark St, Chisago, Il. 


La anv, MAC 
EAT 
{i 


| 
i Solicits your business 


Hay Consignments 
Hay Orders 


di 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
lgaments solicited. Market information furalshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited 
We Guerantee Good Service 
Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Receivers—Shippers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


We expect extremely cheap prices for 
hay in California. On the other hand, 
if we fail to have our usual spring 
rains, the production will not be normal. 
One good rain the last of this month 
will mean a big hay crop for California. 
There is plenty of snow in the moun- 
tains to provide irrigation for our al- 
falfa’ districts. 

Alfalfa is bringing from $16 to $23 
on the cars in the country. Volunteer 
hay is worth about $23 on the cars 
in the country and grain hay about $25 
a ton. Race horse red oat hay is prac- 
tically unobtainable and is worth around 
$30. 

Our barley market is steadily declin- 
ing. All feeds seem to be weak.—The 
Grange Company, Modesto, Cal., Arlo V. 
Turner, Second Vice President. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market continued its down- 
ward trend during the week ending 
Mar. 7, according to the Weekly Hay 
Market Review of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Favorable 
weather continued to restrict hay con- 
sumption and buyers took only for im- 
mediate needs. Offerings of top grades 
were light and moved without pressure 
but low grades were practically unsal- 
able at most markets as buyers had 
plenty of fair quality hay to pick from. 
Timothy averaged slightly lower and al- 
falfa ruled barely steady with weakness 
in California markets offsetting strength 
at Kansas City. Prairie held steady. 

A smaller farm consumption of hay 
is indicated unless the decrease in farm 
animals should be balanced by more 
liberal feeding of late pasturage this 
spring. There were about 2,000,000 
fewer “other cattle’ on farms Jan. 1, 
1925, than the previous year, while the 
increase in the number of sheep and 
dairy cattle as far as hay requirements 
are concerned, was almost offset by the 
decrease in horses and mules. The 1924 
crop was 6,000,000 tons larger than the 
1923 production and it appears probable 
that more hay will be carried over this 
summer than the preceding year. 

Timothy was dull at Boston and top 
grades declined 50 cents although other 
grades held steady. Receivers were still 
cutting prices to move cars. Stocks ac- 
cumulated at New York and prices de- 
clined 50 cents with the market closing 
barely steady. The market was weaker 
at Philadelphia but the accumulation at 
Cincinnati was reduced although pres- 
sure was required to move all grades 
and some cars were stored to save de- 
murrage, while others were shipped at 
a sacrifice. Light receipts held the Chi- 
cago market steady and even good No. 
3 timothy sold readily. Southern mar- 
kets took for immediate needs only and 
were not interested in low grades. 

Good alfalfa was steady at Omaha but 
low grades were slow sale. Light re- 
cepits strengthened the Kansas City 
market where only nine cars of Wyo- 
ming alfalfa were received. Dry had sold 
readily but wet and damaged alfalfa was 
not wanted. Prices held steady in South- 
ern markets with a fair volume of trad- 
ing but California markets were weaker 
with the approach of pasturage. 

Prairie hay was neglected at Chicago 
on account of the liberal offerings of 
tame hay at low prices. Prices recovered 
at Kansas City on moderate receipts and 
other markets held practically steady. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 
Difficulties arising from January 
shipments of stock-damaged hay have 
caused Kansas City dealers loss in mak- 
ing settlements with southern custom- 
ers, and in a few cases trips to Louisi- 
ana and other states were found nec- 
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NORTHERN ges 
HAY & FEED CO.LN Minneapolis 
HAY Shippers Quotations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


There has never been an ex- 


essary. 
perience just like the one gone through 
in the winter of 1925, when frozen hay 
defied inspectors and deceived the most 
competent handlers until it thawed out 
in a warm climate. 


H. W. Dewey of Garnett, Kans., a 
large handler and producer of prairie 
hay, spent the week in Kansas City. 
His annual harvest of prairie is 1,000 
acres. Mr. Dewey said a large quantity 
of good prairie hay remained in the 
hands of dealers and farmers. 

“The Kansas City market could take 
care of more good alfalfa hay than it is 
receiving,’ said Stuart Brubaker after 
the close of Wednesday’s trading, “but 
it is in poor shape to handle grassy, 
spotted and damaged qualities. The off 
grades should be sent in very slowly or 
used at home.” 

Alfalfa hay sold this week within 
about $2 a ton of the season’s top level, 
due to the recent let-up in receipts. Re- 
covery of prices from the new year 
slump has been very gratifying, but 
some dealers are fearful that it will 
start another abnormal country movye- 
ment, as farm supplies are still believed 
to be liberal, especially in Nebraska. 
However, most of the commission men 
say the breaking up of country roads 
and the activity of farmers in the fields 
are a safeguard against heavy receipts 
henceforward. 

Transportation efficiency is duly ap- 
preciated by Kansas City hay dealers, 
but the line is drawn when railroads, in 
the name of better service, attempt to 
increase penalties on unsold hay. <A 
few days ago the railroads gave notice 
of intention to charge a trackage fee 
of $1 a car, effective April 1, on hay 
standing in the yards more than 24 
hours. This is in addition to the de- 
murrage charge of $2 a car. Before the 
United States entered the war the car- 
riers allowed 48 hours’ free time for 
unsold hay, but in order to facilitate 
the movement of cars the Kansas City 
Hay Deaiers’ Association signed an 
agreement reducing the free time to 24 
hours. This pact has remained in ef- 
fect, but the present attempt of the 
railroads to tack on a trackage fee seems 
to be a violation. Any way, the hay as- 
sociation’s directors intend to fight it. 
They have filed a protest with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and are 
threatening to abrogate the entire con- 
tract with the railroads unless the car- 
riers drop their demand. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 

There is an excellent demand for qual- 
ity hay in light two-wire bales and it is 
selling above quotations. Low grade 
hay is draggy. There is quite a demand 
for packing, but other kinds of prairie 
and marsh hay are quiet. 

There is no alfalfa in the market but 
some demand for it and also quite a de- 
mand for rye straw.—Bridge & Leonard. 

It is estimated that the amount of 
hay of the 1924 crop, still back in the 
hay producing states, runs from 50 to 
85 per cent of the crop. Those having 
hay to market should be moving it out, 
at least a part of their holdings. We 
are sure as good and possibly better 
prices will be secured now than later. 
When the producer must have room for 
the new crop, we are likely to see glut- 
ted markets and much lower prices.— 
Albert Miller & Co. 

The demand continues very good for 
No. 2 timothy and No. 1 timothy, also 
No. 1 light clover mixed. We advise 
shipment of good hay ag same will sell 
readily at good prices. Packing hay is 
scarce and wanted, straw is steady and 
demand very light for western and 
southwestern prairie—Van Wie & Moor- 
head. 

Offerings of No. 2 and better grades 
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of tame hay light and demand better. 
No. 3, and sample grades are very dull 
and can only be moved at very low 
prices. Receipts of western prairie light 
and demand also light. We recommend 
shipment of the better grades of tame 
hay.—Walters Brothers. 


HAY MARKETS. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Mar. 7.—Further sharp decreases in ar- 
rivals of prairie and alfalfa this week 
placed the total receipts of hay on a basis 
that stimulated competition for supplies. 
Total offerings were 370 cars, as compared 
with 513 a week ago and 608 a year ago. 

Alfalfa exceeded in volume all other 
kinds of hay. There were 236 cars, or 59 
less than for the previous week, but prac- 
tically the same as for the week a year 
ago. Prices began to move upward on 
Monday and there were advances every day 
except Friday and Saturday. Demand for 
dairy qualities was active and there was 
not enough on sale to go around. Only 
the damaged hay was slow. Handlers re- 
ported a good shipping business southward 
and in other directions. Closing quotations 
were $1@3 a ton higher, exclusive of poor 
No. 38, which was unchanged. The week’s 
top price, $30, was scored Thursday on a 
ear of select dairy. 

Real scarcity of prairie developed, owing 
to the falling off in receipts to 60 cars. 
The small movement was a reflection of 
recent low prices and excessive offerings. 
Inquiry was very good for both local and 
outside accounts. Prices went up in con- 
sequence and held their gain, closing 50c@ 
$1.50 higher. 

Timothy comprised the bulk of other hay 
on the market. There were 74 cars of tim- 
othy, clover mixed and clover. Trade in 
these varieties was mostly slow. No price 
changes were recorded. 

Six cars of straw were in the receipts 
of that commodity, but a majority had 
been contracted before arrival. The mar- 
Ket was firmer than a week ago and prices 
advanced slightly. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $25.50@30; choice, 
$22@25; No. 1, $20@21.50; standard, $17@ 
19.50; No. 2, $14@16.50; No. 3, $9@13.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9.50 
@10; No. 3, $6.50@9; packing, $5@6. 

Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 
@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $10@12. 

Clover mixed—lLight, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 

Clover—No. 1, $13.50@15; No. 2, $8@13. 

Straw—Wheat, $7. 


MILWAUKEE. > 


Mar. 7.—All quotations closed unchanged 
for the week in the» purely nominal Mil- 
waukee hay market. Current prices are: 
No. 1 timothy, $15@16; No. 2 timothy, $13 
@14; No. 1 mixed, $14@14.50; No. 2 clover 
mixed, $12@13; sample hay, $7@9; marsh 
feeding, $11; packing, $10; rye straw, $10@ 
10.50; oat straw, $10@10.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mar. 7.—Local receipts of hay still light, 
but no particular feature to the demand. 
Today's quotations were as follows: Tim- 
othy—No. 1, $18; No. 2, $16; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $15; No. 2, $12; No. 1 upland, $16 
and No. 2, $15; No. 1 alfalfa, $21; standard 
alfalfa, $18.50 and No. 2 alfalfa, $14.50. 


DULUTH. 


Mar. 7.—Demand for hay continued light 
on this market during the last week and 
dealers could do little with lower grade 
arrivals. A ready market was, however, 
experienced for good hay and its stocks 
did not accumulate. Closing prices per ton 
are steady and unchanged as follows: Tim- 
othy, No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; No. 1 
mixed timothy, $14@15; No. 2, $11@12. 
Prairie, No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; No. 
3, $11@12. Midland, No. 1, $9@10; No. 2, 
$8; rye straw, $9; oat straw, $8.50. 


BALTIMORE. 


Mar. 7.—Under freer receipts of hay gen- 
erally the tone of the local market is some- 
What easier and movement of all grades is 
slow. Supply therefore more than sufficient 
for present wants. Low grade and in- 
ferior hay is especially hard to move. Re- 
ceipts of hay by motor trucks from nearby 
country points now supplying most wants. 
Straw is selling mostly in a jobbing way 
and there is consequently no volume to the 
trading in this commodity. Quotations fol- 
low: Timothy—No. 2, $20.50@21.50; No. 3, 
$17@19. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $19.50 
@20._ Clover mixed—No. 1, $19@19.50; No. 
2, $17@18; No. 1 clover, $19@19.50. Straw 
—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; No. 1 wheat, 
$16@16.50; No. 1 oat, $17@17.50. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mar. 7.—The market for baled hay and 
straw is dull and weak and outside quota- 
tions can be obtained only on choice stock. 
The lower grades drag slowly at inside fig- 
ures. Offerings were moderate but the 
Supply is fully ample for all requirements. 
Wheat and oat straw are dull and lower, 
but receipts of straight rye are small and 
values steadily held. Hay, federal grades: 


Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $19; No. 
3, $16@17; sample, $10@15. Light clover 
mixed—No. 1, $18.50@19; No. 2, $16@17; 


No. 3, $12@14. Medium clover mixed—No. 
1, $16@17; No. 2, $13@15. Heavy clover 
mixed, $15@16; light grass mixed, $17@18. 
Straw—Straight rye, $16@16.50; wheat, $15 
@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 

TOLEDO. 


Mar. 9.—Hay is in the doldrums period 
between crops and the large stocks in all 
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quarters are a check on any upturn. Deal- 
ers are none too hopeful about the price 
trend and would rather await developments 
before giving an opinion. Farmers may 
bring hay to market when spring turns 
the corner and again they may not when 
they figure the prices they will get. In 
the meantime a conservative policy is the 


safest course to pursue. Receipts and 
shipments light. Prices the past week 


No. 1 timothy $14; No. 


were as follows: 5 
No. 1 light clover mixed, 


2 timothy, $12; 


$13.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $12.50; 
No. 1 clear clover, $11;' No. 1 first 


cutting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second cutting 
alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, $8.50; 
sound dry oats straw, $8, f. o. b. Toledo. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Mar. 7.—The hay situation here is not 
so good as there have been heavy arrivals 
during the past week and with light de- 
mand has caused a considerable amount 
to remain on track. There has been a de- 
cline of $2 per ton on alfalfa hay and No. 
1 is now selling at $26@27, with No. 2 at 
$2 less per ton. There is a light supply 
of grain hay, the prices have remained 
firm and No. 1 barley hay is selling at $29 
and No. 1 oat hay at $34. The indications 
at present are favorable for a good hay 
crop in all central and northern parts of 
the state and with rains coming this month 
will assure good crops in the southern part. 


MEMPHIS. 


Mar. 7.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were but 45 cars, but stocks are still large 
and the market very slow. Efforts were 
made during the week to elevate prices, 
but buyers refused to become interested 
and quotations are now near the recent 
lowest, although distressed offerings are 
not so plentiful. Quote: Timothy, No. 1, 
$28; standard, $21@21.50; No. 2, $20; alfalfa, 
No. 1, $28; standard, $26, and No. 2, $21.50 


@$22. 
CINCINNATI. 


Mar. 7.—While the hay market was not 
in as badly a muddled condition as in re- 
cent weeks when liberal concessions in 
values were necessary to create a special 
movement to reduce the heavy accumula- 
tion, there was still a dull and draggy sit- 
uation apparent and the offerings of ordi- 
nary and common hay just as burdensome 
and in as slow demand as recently. Re- 
ceipts were materially smaller and desir- 
able quality scarcer, which helped to sus- 
tain and slightly advance prices for the top 
grades, but the demand even for the best 
was limited to only an occasional car. A 
large percentage of the daily offerings con- 
sisted of replugged cars of the previous 
day, which were finally stored to save de- 
murrage or shipped out at sacrifice prices. 
Low prices attracted some out of town 
buyers to the sales, but transactions were 
mostly in one and two car lots. Prices as 
a whole were better than a week ago, but 
only for top grades, with timothy and light 
mixed shown a decided preference. Clover 
and heavy mixed owing to the lateness of 
the season sold slowly. Timothy—No. 1, 


$17.50@18; No. 2, $16@17; No. 3, $13@15; 
threshed, $8@10; no grade, $8@10. No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $15@16; No. 1 light 


clover mixed, $16@17. Clover mixed—No. 
1. $15@16; No. 2, $183@14; no grade, $10@12. 
Clover—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $11@14; no 
grade, $8@10. Second cutting alfalfa—No. 
1, $21@23; No. 2, $17@19. First cutting al- 
falfa—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@15. Sound 
sample grassy hay, $9.50@11. Straw— 
Wheat, $8.50@10; oats, $8.50@9.50; rye, $13 


@l4. 
NEW YORK. 


Mar. 5.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons...... 1,274 82 
Receipts last week ......... 1,072 80 


Receipts from Sept. 1.......... 33,600 

The market has been very weak and in- 
active all week. Recelnts have been in 
excess of demand, supplies have accumu- 
lated and with trading very light values 
on the whole show a further decline. To- 
ward the close, however, with rail holdings 
tending toward a decrease, the feeling on 
the better qualities of timothy is toward an 
improvement. 

Small bales and low grade large bales 
show the greatest weakness. All classes 
of medium bales, with the possible excep- 
tion of top qualities, are in extreme light 
demand. 

Large bales of strictly No. 1 timothy and 
of a top No. 2 quality are in very light 
offering, and while the values on these 
grades are more or less affected by the 
very large assortment of low qualities, 
sales are being made readily at quotations. 
The bulk of the stock on hand consists of 
a very common variety, receiving secondary 
consideration at the hands of the buyers, 
the poorest of which is dragging and meet- 
ing with a very slow outlet. 

Rye straw in plentiful supply, light call, 
moving off under difficulty around $17. 

New invoices are reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales: 
Timothy—No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, $22@23; No. 
3, $19@21. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $22 
@23; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, $17@18. Medium 
clover mixed—No. 1, $19@21; No. 2, $17@ 
18. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $22@23; No. 
2, $19@21; No. 3, $17@18. Heavy grass 
mixed—No. 1, $17@18. Rye straw, $17. 

— Oo 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
{t out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Mar. 4, are as follows: 


Portland — Merchants’ Exchange, noon 
session, Mar. 4: 
March. April. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask 
Bardi white 72. .0.. $1.94 Sac $1.95 $.. 
HOPG white iiss t.. <: 1.82 ae 12330 ee 
Western white 1.82 1.86 1.84 1.92 
Hard winter ...... 1.50,)~ 1.907) Bee, 
Northern spring 1.80 2.00 1.81 
Wiesterne red’. 5, 0 as..4 1.84 ee 
BEwbbIAgakiae ott sete x 2.15 
Oats— 
2 36-lb. white fd...41.00 41.50 
2 38-lb. gray ...... 40.00 40.50 
Corn— 
No. 3 E. Y. shipmt.48.00 51.00 48.00 51.50 
Millrun— : 
SCANCAL OGL. eae eats 35.00 37.00 35.00 37.50 
Bags—Spot, 10%ec bid; July, 11%c_ bid, 
12%c asked; domestic, 12¢c bid, 12%ec 
asked. 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 


$44 ton; middlings, $56; scratch feed, $73; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $62; rolled 


oats, $54. 

Seattle, March 4.—Wheat bids: Soft 
white, northern spring, $1.84; western 
white, $1.82; hard winter, western. red, 
$1.80; Big Bend Bluestem, $2.10. 

Yesterday’s car  receipts—Wheat, 40; 


corn, 2; hay, 3; oats, 2; barley, 3: flour, 24. 
INLAND EMPIRE WHEAT. 

Odessa, Wash., Mar. 4.—Bart and Blue— 

stem, $2; Turkey Red, $1.74; Marquis and 

Fortyfold, $1.68; Jones Fife and Club, $1.66. 
Walla Walla, Mar. 4.—Bluestem, $1.94; 

Club, $1.68; Turkey Red, $1.66. 

Ape arsy: Wash., Mar. 4.—Club, $1.75; red, 


Davenport, Wash., Mar. 4.—Hard white, 


$1.90; Bluestem, $1.80; Fortyfold, $1.66; 
Club, Marquis, $1.65. 
Colfax, Wash., Mar. 4.—White, $1.57; 
red, $1.55; barley and oats, $40. 
Lewiston, Idaho, Mar. 4.—Red, $1.60; 


white, No. 1, $1.66. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Mar. 2...93,571 34,669 10,955 6,263 145,458 
Mar 3...65,021 19,539 4,660 2,178 91,398 
Mar 4,.100,195 33,068 6,630 3,362 144,255 
Mar. 5...86,732 37,3382 6,844 3,271 184,179 
Mar 6. 126,814 39,513 9,669 6,058 182,054 
Mar 7...85,344 4,849 18,804 3,926 132,923 

sea week ending 
Feb. 7..522,232 166,609 68,695 31,270 794,803 


Feb. 14..413,334 177,930 124,078 29,977 745,319 
Feb. 21..323,422 143,780 70,162 14,094 551,458 
Feb. 28..321,025 134,193 38,871 11,018 505,107 
Mar. 7..556,677 88,970 57,562 25,058 830,267 
Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Feb. 348,099 306,626 44,443 8136 707,304 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
rte 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
8,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 10-14—Field Men’s Association. 
Mill and Elevator Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 25-27. North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May  5-6.—Illinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Los Angeles. 


June 22 and 23—wWholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


1,118,467 
1,335,088 


Grain Dealers’ 
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PARSON’S COMMISSIGN CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Cansi nts Solicited T: i Prempt Retara 
at Pe OMAHA, NEBRA A 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 


this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


= en 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ, 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Mar. 7 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mar.7, Mar.8, Mar.7, Mar.8, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

PEDICALO aw teas 542 2,064 59,463 50,643 
Sioux City. Wi... 70 106 4,134 4,558 
Milwaukee 179 356 14,483 15,526 
Minneapolis 565 571 43,789 22,767 
IBD D2 Rb as Wee eycare ys 2 71 20,610 3,306 
Se ellbroy OLS aoe ac 712 990 20,990 22,235 
POU: Giaen 6k 20 129 5,599 2,914 
WV AGHIRES: Oc ste. she Saas oe Se yt ee ee 
IDGEVOLE Wer. nates 9 98 1,548 2,368 
Kansas) City). oe 240 5,341 9,686 
IP ROTTS ies sone ole 141 394 7,530 9,425 
(Clock Avia See oe 232 224 10,678 13,054 
Indianapolis ... 128 262 7,532 8,107 
St. Joseph...... 40 46 1,293 1,230 
Total ........2,tee 5,571 203,224 : 165,819 
Shipments 3,384 3,577 106,371 117,262 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 

= 


the period beginning Nov. 1 to Mar. 7 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mar.7, Mar.8, Mar.7, Mar.8, 

. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago: .as.ae8 2,537 3,615 41,185 49,575 
Sidux Cith. 7... >. 183 237 2,749 4,867 
Milwaukee .... 344 1,142 3,640 4,890 
Minneapolis ...1,001 717 9,927 11,579 
POD Wiss oe set 7 41,095 56 5,365 
Ste Louls.s.. 5. 793 637 10,145 17,069 
Toledo! “So05.< eos- 40 159 1,673 2,167 
PWV Chi tank ore) ais <-216 120 ahi x ya ee. EN 
TABENGIE ot ojeco 1s 8 74 195 1,431 
Kansas City...1,682 649 13,568 11,750 
PROTA Awe» seek 784 360 9,270 8,273 
Omaha... caged 648 826 6,957 14,505 
Indianapolis ... 522 653 8,887 8,570 
SG? Joseph. é...<. 314 369 4,397 4,049 
SOCAL. rap seers. 8,983 10,533 114,368 149,090 
Shipments .....3,422 4,861 48,348 77,333 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep at seven leading Western markets 
and thirteen other points for the week, 
with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..227,000 640,000 280,000 1,147,000 
Prv. w 226,000 779,000 296,000 1,301,000 
NODE geo wieane 210,000 872,000 217,000 1,299,000 
oh} Bee eae 209,000 873,000 272,000 1,354,000 
NOD Sir. 6 226,000 650,000 250,000 1,126,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Jowrnal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 2,238,000 8,940,000 2,506,000 13,774,000 
1924... 2,292,000 9,850,000 2,542,000 14,684,000 
1923... 2,364,000 8,814,000 2,625,000 13,803,000 
1922... 2,203,000 7,023,000 2,558,000 11,784,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaeo, March 9.—Higher prices for 
hogs with an advance to the best level 
in five years, $14.30, made on Friday, 
with lighter receipts brought more active 
trading in provisions with heavy cov- 
ering by shorts and larger commission 
house buying from the outside. Profit 
taking on the advance gave a moderate 
setback to values but closing trades were 
at gains on lard of 32% to 40c, short 
ribs $1.25 to $1.30, dry salted bellies 
$1.60 to $1.65 and hogs $1.90 as com- 
pared with a week ago. 


Lard stocks showed a big increase for 
the month of February and are the larg- 
est at this time in recent years. Sup- 
plies of meats were ample with 141,- 
944,000 lbs. at the first of the month, an 


increase of 41,000,006 bus. during Feb- 


ruary and a loss of 8,000,000 Ibs. from 
last year. 


Domestic trade in meats was fair and 
in lard picked up slightly. There is also 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


a little more export buying of the lat- 
ter and prices abroad were advanced 
sharply. The week’s shipments of lard 
were 6,875,000 Ibs., a fair gain for the 
week, compared with 15,293,000 lbs. last 
year. Meat shipments were 14,900,000 
lbs., a decrease of nearly 1,000,000 lbs. 
from the previous week and of almost 
4,000,000 lbs. from last year. Outside 
packing points are shipping in lard to 
Chicago at an unusual rate and storage 
room is none too plentiful. So far there 
has been a materialization of the expect- 
ed scarcity of hogs, which have been the 
basis for buying of product for some 


time past. Prices for the week follow: 
———— Close——___ 
Mar.7,Feb.28,Mar.8, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Feb. rng. $16:12 $15;0226 cei aise sein ie 
Pre...rng.. 17.10 “16.07 Boe eee 
May Tiyan 17.20 16.50 16.82 16.50 11.40 
Feb. rng... s16-060 1oc20) gece meanine eit 
Pres rngs) LTDOMSS 10 F woes one oe 
July aes 17.57 16.87 17.22 16.85 11.60 
Feb. rng.2 16590 £5.50 ncicrar cies Sonate 
Pre. rng 017673616500" Slee cee eee 
Sept. . 7 9be C20: BETECO 7.20 eee 
Feb. «rng. gl%. 205290 eevee ane eee 
Pre. rng@e 18.00 L645 Ween eee 
Short Ribs— 
Feb. -rng.. 16:30 91.5/50 eres etcetera 
Pre. rng. >, 16:50) ll oi Bian ten tee eee 
May, aan 17.20 16.50 16.82 16.50 11.40 
Feb. rng.. 17.25 15.70 asc k Sess ae Camere 
Pre. rng 1625 A275 came eae rs 
July 18.90 17.72 18.70 17.45 10.17 
D. S. Bellles— 
Feb. rngs. 18.00. “17.500 22-25 eee ee 
Pre. rng. 17.95" AZ 0S. ele ee oe 
Mayen 20.80 19.50 20.75 19.10 10.60 
Feb. rng. kve25. bs On retitemene terete atts 
Pre. rmg:. 17.80 13.607 .eie caesar 
July ene 21.00 19.75 20.90 19.30 10.90 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 


last year: 

Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 8, 

1925: 1925: 1924. 

Pork, bbls. ... 1,660 330 1,375 
Pork, Ibs. 2.5. 9316,400 62,700 261,250 
Meat, Ibs. -13,579,000 12,491,000 13,796,600 
Total meat - 13,894,400 12,563,700 14,057,250 
hard So cee 8,949,000 10,328,000 16,823,000 


Total products.22,843,400 22,881,700 30,880,250 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Mar. 9, 1925, as reported to THs Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, 8ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M. 
OP” se iaieisjais ints. o ss oreiareetectaemcerettete $14.25 early $13.90(1 1d.)$13.75(1 1d.) $14.30 $13.60 

BULK OF BALMS 28 7ii08 ices 13.65-13.95 13.35-13.85 13.00-13.50 13.85-14.15  18.00-13.40 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 13.65-14.00 13. 13.25-13.65 14.10-14.30  13.85-13.60 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 13.60-14.00 13.10-18.65 14.00-14.3@  13.25-13.40 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 13.50-13.95 12.50-13.50 13.50-14.15  13.00-13.40 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 12.75-18.85 12.25- 13: "40 12.00-13.25 12.75-14.00 12.50-13.25 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 12.60-13.60 12.75-12.85 12.60-12.90 12.60-12.95 12.25-12.50 
Packing hogs, roeugh..........+.. 12.40-12.60 12.40-12.75 12.50-12.60 12.00-12.60 12.00-12.25 
el pigs (130 lbs. down), 

Med s-Ob 7 cercvis nese melee 12.00-13.25 10.75-12.75 9.75-12.25 11.00-18.50 11.50-12.26 
Far. and stkr. pigs (70-180 lbs.), 

COM. Ch. Paicsie.e.o'y viels(t delete | nee eee 10.00-12.00 9.00-10.5@ 10.00-12.25 11.25-12.26 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs exel.) 1408-243 Ib. 13.77-238 lb. 13.44-236 Ib. 14.00-212 1b. ......... 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

eluded) ) tice ta sonnei 13.04-221 Ib. 13.01-231 Ib. 12.95-228 Ib. 18.38-209 Ib. ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 10.85-12.65 10.40-12.50 10.15-12.15 10.75-12.25 ......... 

Good Beleta eleisis,<.duteie digs pts ae ese 1@.00-11.75 9,40-11.35 9.15-11.00 10.25-11.50 9.00-10.75 

MMendiuin' se; t tee piece 8.60-10.50 7.70- 9.60 7.75- 9.60 8.50-10.25 7.50- 9.25 

Commons in05 5. its ee aes 6.85- 8.60 6.00- 7.70 5.85- 7.75 6.75- 8.50 5.50- 7.50 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime.. 11.75-12.75 11.35-12.75 11.35-12.50 11.50-12.5@  ........ . 

Coody rai. inh ees 10.50-11.75 9.60-11.6€0 10.0@-11.50 16.50-11.50 9.50-11.56 

Medium Risso ne. 8.40-10.50 7.50-10.00 7.75-10.10 8.25-10.50 7.25- 9.50 

Common 5. )s\e sie wge siclewie ce @.50- 8.40 5.75- 7.50 5.85- 7.75 6.50- 8.25 5.25- 7.25 

Canner and cutter 4.50- 6.60 3.90- 5.75 3.85- 5.85 4.00- 6.50 3.78- 5.25 
LT. YEARLING STBBRS AND 

3 HEIFERS: a 

700d-prime (800 Ibs. down).... 9.75-12.06 9.56-11.85 .85-11.75  9.75-12. 5- 5 
Baha ( 9.35-11.7 75-12.00 8.75-11.25 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs, up)......... $.56-10.75 7.50-10.35 7.65-10.50 7.25- 9.75 7.00- 9.25 
nn: med.) (all. wte.). osssa6. 5.56- 8.50 4.25- 7.5@ 4.50- 7.65 65.00- 7.25 8.25- 7.00 

Good and choice... .....0...c005 5.85- 7.75 §.85- 7.25 5.50- 7.75 6.50- 8.00 5.50- 6.75 

Common and medium.......... 4.25- 5.85 4.00- 5.35 4.35- 5.50 5.00- 6.50 3.75- 5.50 
ier eg aad ‘cutter. ce.n teases 2.90- 4.25 2.50- 4.00 2.75- 4.35 2.35- 5.00 2.50- 8.75 

Good-ch. (beef-yrigs. excl.)... 5.40- 6.25 4.85- 5.85 4.65- 5.50 5.00- 6.25 4.60- 6.25 
See -med. (cam.-bologna)...... 8.50- 5.40 2.85- 4.85 3.00- 4.65 3.00- 5.00 3.25- 4.75 

Med. yh (190 Ibs. dewn)...... 10,.25-14.06 8.00-11.50 8,.00-11.75 7.00-13.25 6.75-11.50 

Cull-eom, (190 Ibs. down)..... 6.66@-10.25 4.75- 8.00 4.50- 8.00 4.00- 7.00 3.00- 6.75 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 6.50-14.00 6.00-11.00 6.50-11.25 6.50-13.00 4.00-10.50 

ap eo pees MUD ccestatate oe 4.50-16.00 7.75- 8.00 4.50- 8.50 4.00- 7.50 8.50- 6.00 

ull-com, ¢ Lo Pe OV ime ia ce 4 3.50- 7.76 3.50- 6.00 3.00- 5.25 38.00- 4. ae 

Feeder and Stoeker Cattle and ae 0 ae 
Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 6.25- 8.50 5.25- 8.65 5.23- 9.10 6.25- 7.75 5.25- 7.75 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 6.00- 8.35 5.10- 8.65 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 7.50 5.35- 7.50 
Kteers, inferior (all wts.)....... 5.25- 6.00 4.36- 5.10 4.25- 5.00 4.00- 5.60 8.50- 5.25 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.00- 6.25 3.15- 6.25 3.25- 625 8.25- 6.00  2.75- 5.00 
Calves, common tq choice........ sc eceeuce 3:75- 8:50. 4,002 8.25 3, eee 8.50- 6.765 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (qne- ‘ ; 
tations on full-wooled bas basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr... 15.25-18.00 15.00-17.25 14.95-17.95 15.25-17.75 14.50-17.60 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com., me 2.75-15.25 12.00-13.00 12.25-14.25 13.50-15.25 12.00-14.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr. 12.26-15.50 12.25-14.75 12.25-14.25 12.00-15.25 11 50-14.76 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and Pp), : ; 

PAB SI Ai stcrs ah otc «3 eh 9.50-13.50 8.00-11.26 98.25-11.25 8.00-12.00 8.00-12.25 

uci Leonie oe Fa whideie.s Lee ee pha gts ger 6.75-10.85  6.00-10.50 6.00-10.25 
MOND oe sentess ath eee -25- 6.75 .60- 6.5) .26- 6.75 3.50- 6. 26- 
Feeding Sheep and Sashe. Gantae 0 3.26- 6.75 3.50- 6.00 2.26- 6.00 
0c! 
Feeding lambs, MOG. OR is cedas me Uy ey | Rene 1476-16: F8  vrenlcile soe 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE PRICE CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN ReporTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Mar. 7, Mar. 1, 
1925. 1924. 

OCHICALO Aire ees ka ete 67,900 161,800 
ansas  CUy see eats 28,700 50,000 
Omaha’. teacs: oa abies 56,700 77,600 
St Louis: ‘eoscce eee 36,300 76,800 
So. St.vJoseph a nee 17,700 33,700 
Indian2polise-nes css 17,000 27,600 
Milwaukee vacecceeen 10,500 11,000 
Cudahy Vas.coeak epee as 8,800 14,200 
Gincinnati.-22. ee 16,000 16,300 
Ottumwa. scence meres 8,800 21,500 
Cedar’ Rapids 2.25.5: 6,600 18,600 
Sioux, City (Gs. cere 57,400 43,000 
St. “Paul Wai. oo eee 47,200 643400 
Cleveland). ss-ntaweranre 12,700 36,000 
AOuisville: Visser. cemee ae 4,800 5,600 
Wichita’ (..osaneen oeents 9,000 14,300 
Detroit: sksdssaaeeeten 11,300 29,900 
Nebraska City .......3 5,500 7,500 
Kt. Worth Seececkcaee 11,200 9,700 
Oklahoma: (City gi ee 8,206 5,500 
Above and all others... 
For the week ...... 583,060 872,000 
Previous week ......... 738,000 950,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 242, 220, 
236, 212, 215, 202, 223, 216, 212. 
>_< — 
HOG PRODUCTS. 
Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of Mar. 7: 


Mess DOr [.gisie eiere celts oheiate loi elon meters terat $37.00 
Tard, round slotse semaine ries 16.62% 
Short. ribs adagea: kines beebel meee 18.37% 
ID: S:, Dellies etalon ekerste sternal 21.00 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 21% @22 20 @20% 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 21% @22 20 @20% 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 2234@22% 20 @20% 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...... 23% @24 22 @23 
Skinned hams........ 18 @24% 18 @24 
PICNICS. «6a wets cin sirens 11%@13% 12 @13 
Bellies ste. eae 22% @25 221% @24% 
Pork loins. eee 26 @27 nbaiacon Di ohtets 
Butts. ..<66 aes 19 @20 OD caters 
Sk. shoulders......... LG eres FON Ra 
Tenderloin | .:jeecurk sem 50 @55 = Qo at 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..14%-18%4|Hams ...:.. 24 -241% 
Cl. Bellies...20 -20%|Sk. hams....251%4-26 
Rib Bellies..20 -20%|Picnics ..... 1614-1614 
Ex.S.R. Sds.18 -18%4/Ex.S.R. Sds.21 -21% 
S. Cl. Sds...18%-19 |S. Cl. Sds...21%—-22 
Ex.S.C. Sds.18 =18% Ex.8.C. Sds.21 -21% 
Plates, reg. Ey i .j|Rgh. Sds....2034-21 
BSUECS. a) ccc cievs - Bktst. Bac. 27 -271% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago fer 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

i009 ae Sheep. Lambs. 


13.00 $9.00 $17.08 
11.75 8.50 17.00 
7.35 9.25 15.50 
8.15 7.95 14.05 
11.00 8.10 15.06 
16.35 5.65 9.85 
14.95 13.35 19.00 
Av. 1920-24..... $ 9.80 $10.35 $ 8.85 $14.70 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 
Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past weekwie-cece 139,035 52,971 75,704 
Preceding week...210,126 55,611 75,894 
Last year.........206,705 55,790 63,541 

Shipments— 

Past! week. cs. 65,403 16,600 25,832 
Preceding week... 63,906 16,366 27,243 
Last’ year ccs 59,506 17,168 20,333 
——— +~—- —___—_ 
CASH PRICES OF SHORT RIB 
SIDES. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of short rib sides at Chi- 
eago for a series of years (fractional 
Y%ec omitted): 


1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. 14.50 9.50 10.50 17.25 10.75 18.25 21.25 
15.65 10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25.50 
Feb. 14.60 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 21.00 
17.00 9.75 11.56 12.50 12.25 19.5@ 25.50 
Mar. -. 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50 17.25 24.00 
Be 10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 27.25 
Apr. 9.62 9.12 11.650 8.25 17.00 26.50 
news oee 10.12 10.75 13.00 11.00 19.00 28.87 
May 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 28.20 
10.12 10.00 18.5@ 10.50 19.0@ 30.00 
June 9.87 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 27.00 
oat 10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 30.00 
ANDI b Ge are gry 10.60 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 27.00 
See 2.25 9.87 12.78 11.50 18.00 29.37 
LAO Be aheirea ' fs : a : ! 
SOD. oc ox 
eta Past, 
NOVI’. ek: 
Deen), 
Year 1111 


March 11, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Mar. 7, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


ep ., Shpts., erie: Shpts., 
1925. 44 25. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 52,971 5,600 55,790 17,163 
St. Louis 17,234 * 495 16,631 4,900 
Kansas City 41,848 15,405 31,108 10,266 
Omaha 31,051 9,606 34,539 11,715 
St. Joseph 12,854 2,917 11,850 4,006 
Sioux City 15,158 6,284 13,468 8,994 
Mariage (sccciec 171,116 55,307 168,386 57,044 
PED A28 6: «<3 170,599 55,248 171,178 64,902 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 18,824 4,740 12,992 2,570 
Cleveland 4,488 68 4,530 223 
St. Paul 24,923 4,087 22,550 5,217 
Wichita 9,083 6,305 4,403 2,447 
Indianapolis 10,941 5,454 7,440 3,526 
Cincinnati 3,916 1,115 2,864 924 
Louisville 3,734 1,866 3,052 1,906 
Milwaukee 13,661 411 11,209 591 
Okla. City 7,515 1,973 5,829 2,129 
Mayra cc iec 97,085 26,019 27,799 19,533 
Febaees os’. on 92,121 25,984 78,806 18,670 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 7, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THe Prick CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


_ Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 139,035 65,403 206,705 59,506 
St. Louis 65,729 29,456 109,272 51,762 
Kansas City 44,794 15,117 74,219 24,178 
Omaha 83,526 26,818 104,211 21,083 
St. Joseph 28,861 11,379 42,965 13,443 
Indianapolis 27,515 14,368 42,019 13,089 
Cincinnati 20,281 4,330 24,596 7,885 
Louisville 5,381 577 9,248 2,780 
Sioux City 83,755 21,826 96,112 49,159 
WEY” Ee Bee 498,877 189,274 709,347 242,885 
Febuges...-- 639,705 207,455 780,589 291,606 

Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 12,466 214 = «13,103 716 
Cleveland 14,380 4,302 26,807 3,237 
St. Paul 66,790 19,844 82,661 18,661 
Milwaukee 16,255 507 20,234 1,093 
Wichita 9,272 198 15,855 944 
Okla. City 7,775 708 9,156 1,787 
MEATS Gibco. <2 126,987 25.773 167,816 26,438 
Feb. 28.....145,896 24,002 165,958 25,462 


re 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


—— 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 7, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THr Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 75,704 26,832 63,541 20,338 
Kansas City 25,711 6,699 20,960 5,222 
St. Louis 5,074 422 4950 aces 
Omaha 55,219 19,300 41,391 10,262 
St. Joseph 32,248 5,481 22,250 3,134 
Sioux City 5,978 158 5,553 1,787 
Fort Worth 1,980 2,921 3,806 1,771 
St. Paul 3,630 1,357 4,003 823 
Cleveland 4,614 1,597 3,151 455 
Cincinnati 566 Maameeeee 822 aon 
Louisville RI Parse, ce 144 5 
Indianapolis 413 205 391 106 
Milwaukee $31 Ae 480 ae 
Wichita 1,999 1,410 Sos Gores 
Okla. City 167. ieee 251 419 
Mar. tyik«. 213,687 65,382 172,027 44,317 
Reh .28. os 210,019 58,247 191,542 49,128 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending March 7, 1925, and since Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the eorrespond- 
ing time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 

Cut meats, 

Rm ee arent 6,782,000 126,384,000 57,488,008 

Lard, Ibs....12,008,@00 160,447,000 83,601,000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

je8 ee ae 14,900,000 303,166,000 343,157,008 

Lard, lbs.... 6,875,000 176,108,000 232,125,000 


When shipping cattle, hogs and sheep or 
buying for stock or feeding purposes, yeur 
interests will be best served by 


John Clay & Company 


—_ Toul, it 
E. 8t wie, fi. 
Kansas City, Me” 


Seana ask: 


OO EE eee oe 


—— EE ey 


March 18, 1925. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Will give someone a bargain 
in a 40-bbl. flour, feed and meal mill ali 
combined, as my wife’s health is poor. Ad- 
dress A. R. BECKETT, Cabool, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Valuable 
East Tennessee modern water power, 40 
bbls. flour, 400 bu. meal and feed mill. Good 
water power and a market for all products 
with a well established trade. Situated 
near town of 8,000 on good pike road. A 
bargain on liberal terms to suit buver. 
Good reason for selling. Write ‘“‘B. M. C.,’’ 
Box 37, care Price Current-—Grain Reporter, 
309 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of ‘eleva— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


INDIANA—ELEVATQR, well located in 
city of twelve thousand, in good dairy and 
farm country. Well established feed busi- 
ness, which will show handsome profit 
every year in connection. Owners have 
too many irons in the fire. A genuine bar- 
gain. Address IND. ELEVATOR, Box No. 
36a, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago. . 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Complete grain 
elevator plant and two large warehouse:. 
Plant consists of: Modern reinforced con- 
erete construction, new head house and 
tanks, latest type of machinery. Head 
house capacity 50,000 bushels, tanks 250,— 
000 bushels. Also ironclad elevator adjoin— 
ing, 100,000 bushels capacity, and two ware-— 
houses of about 150,000 bushels sacked 
grain capacity. Will sell on favorable basis 
or lease to responsible party. Write J. C. 
HUNT, Post Office Box 1006, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—10,000-bu. cap. iron clad ele- 
vator with coal, feed, seed, salt, etc., in 
connection. Two warehouses for feed and 
salt, also grinder with 14 hp. gas engine in 
separate building. Modern residence on 
four lots with barn and two chicken houses 
with room for 1000 chickens, ground plant- 
ed to fruit trees, grapes and strawberries. 

This elevator property is located in 
northern Iowa, handles 200,000 bu. of grain 
yearly and no competition. 

Price $15,000.00 cash, no trades. Address 
ELEVATOR, Box No. 36, care Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175.000.00. 
eo lIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


MACHINES WANTED. 


WANTED TO BUY — A Union Special 
Junior Bag Closing Machine. Must be in 
good order. BOONVILLE MILLING CO., 
Boonville, Ind. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN:' REPORTER 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

£0 Hi. P.- Otto: 

25 H. P. Fairbanks 

32 H. P. Fairbanks 

And all small sizes. 

These engines are in first-class condition 
and operate on low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St.. Chicago. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


Morse. 
Morse. 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Mar. 2...93,571 34,669 10,955 6,263 145,458 
Mar. 3...65,021 19,539 4,660 2,178 91,398 
Mar. 4..100,195 33,068 6,630 3,362 144,255 
Mar. .5...86, 37,332 6,844 3,271 134,179 
Mar. 6..126 39,513 9,669 6,058 182,054 
Mars, 7.. 4,849 18,804 3,926 132,923 
Mar. 9.. 23,348 19,270 3,303 101,594 
Mar 21,046 11,384 2,085 115,178 
Mar 26,386 4,301 126,646 
Mar 24,973 4,892 105,104 
Mar 63,285 33,876 9,602 256,161 
Mar 28,158 6,589 122,854 

Total week ending 
Feb, 7..522,232 166,609 68,695 31,270 794,803 
Feb. 14..413,334 177,930 124,078 29,977 745,319 
Feb. 21..323,422 143,780 70,162 14,094 551,458 
Feb. 28..321,025 134,193 38,871 11,018 505,107 
Mar. 7..556,677 88,970 57,562 25,058 830,267 
Mar. 14..514,605 187,196 95,164 30,772 827,537 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,644 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
ee 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
att 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 

Yearly future transactions for 1924: 

9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


“FISHING” DENIED FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION. 


One of the seaboard correspondents of 
the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER Wires 
that the United States Supreme Court, 
Washington, on March 16th, sustained 
the decision of Judge Rose in the Dis- 
trict Court, Baltimore, on an appeal by 
the Federal Trade Commission from the 
latter’s ruling in December, 1922, deny- 
ing said commission the right to inspect 
the books and private papers of a num- 
ber of export grain firms of Baltimore. 
This is in pursuance of an order passed 
by the Senate authorizing the commis- 
sion to make a study of present methods 
of handling grain for export; profits; 
price paid by ultimate foreign buyer, ete. 
Judge Rose at that time decided the 
Federal Trade Commission was without 
authority to compel private corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce to submit their books and 
papers merely to gratify “fishing” expe- 
ditions upon which the commission 
might embark and especially where 
those firms whose papers it sought to 
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A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 
ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 
greatest strength linked with sales-building 
appearance. 

Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 
quantities. 

Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPECO. 
500 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 


Tri-State Mutual 


Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
LUVERNE, MINN. 

The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. 

Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 

tion. Write the Secretary for rates, etc 

E. A. Brown, Pres. E. H. Moreland, Secy 

W. J. ShanarJ, Vice-Pres. Z. Sharp, Treas. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counta 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of yourbest prospective custom- 
ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 
uais, Professions, Business Concerns. 


99% Faeraniee 5 teach 


ould Co.feaa St Louis 


examine were not charged with any UVUTQDAVOOOSU0E TAU ASE 
offense. : j FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. = 
Scales-Motors 
MERCHANTABLE CORN CROP. Diescleneinees 
The total corn crop and the portion Pumps 


estimated to be of merchantable quali- 
ty, by years, is given below by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 


CHICAGO, ILL. = 


DTTC ULE LLL OCG 


Year 

of crop Crop, % mer- Bu. mer- o 

growth. bushels. chantable. chantable. if ) CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 

1924.... 2,436,513,000 66.3 1,615,408,000 [¥ re + 

1923... 3,054.205,000 $0.6 2.461,842,000 |’ Dena ences avid geen: aduch cole? 
VA Or i By »712, ‘ : ; ’ | F , hi ices: 

1921... 3,068,969,000 87.5 2684, 998,000 | 2,000 56: 6,500 $2.09: 11,000, 83.10: 
20 sah oP Sy ; 4 . 2, , , ¥ Koy f lo. bulk 100,0 

1919... 2,811,802,000 art 2,508,614.000 ane QB: Buttato ulk 100,000 

.... 2,502,665, : 129,764,000 

1917.... 3,065,2338,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 }~ THE BLACKHALL C0. Buffalo, N. Y. 

1916.... 2,566,927,000 83.9 2,154,487,000 bemetife cize 

1915.... 2,994,793,000 71.1  2,127,965,000 ag 

1914.... 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,000 

ing. Edsbatesoo Sea bathe 99 

AVI 2 eee 35124,746. ! ,654,907,0 = 

Usii'<<! 265ictee-on0 $0.1 3/081'922-000 Western Grain Dealers 

1910. 2,886,260, g ,492,763.00 : 

1909... 2'552'190,000 82:5 —-2104'775.000 | Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


2,668,651,000 88. 
2,592,320,000 1H& 
2,927,416,000 89. 
2,707,994,000 88. 
2,467,481,000 84. 
2,244,177,000 76. 
2,523,648,000 76. 
1,522,520,000 vaca _SBOSoD Gods ne 
2,105,103,000 86. 1,815,938,000 | 


2,353,370,000 
2,013,208,000 
2,609,060,000 
2,394,462,000 
2,091,195,000 
1,706,006,000 
1,923,292,000 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J.A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


8.2 
7.1 
9.1 
8.4 
4.8 
6.0 
6.2 
2'078'144/000 86.9 1808 663,000 
1924.185,000 82.2 1,582541,00 | A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
4.8 
81 
2.4 
5.6 
2.6 
8.5 
9.5 
5.7 


1,902,968,000 86. 1,650,847,000 
2,283,875,000 84, 1,936,207,000 


advertise- 
2,151,139,999 88. 


is contained in each 


1.895,706,000 


1 
4 revt-Grain Reporter. 


1894 1/212'770'000 82. 999,402,000 | ment appearing in the Price Cur- 
tt ea ergue 85. 1,386,357,000 | Read it. It 
1892. 1,628'464.0 82. 1345,445,000 : 

1891 2'060.154.000 88. 11822421000 * will pay you. 

1890. 1'489'970.000 79. 1,183,795,000 

1889. 2'111,892,000 85. 1,810.558.000 


For Sale 


One of the best equipped rolled oats 
plants on the American continent, at 
a fraction of its original cost. Nation- 
Plant located 


ally known brands. 
in Minneapolis and ready to operate. 


For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


material handling problems which has been acquired for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company 
e e 9 


from years of experience in this field. Our engineers ‘ ° 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


will exactly fit your needs. Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


Bice THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Elevator Buckets Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Grain Scoops 
Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


5 2 5 
Car Pullers “SS 


Richardson Scale Compan 
THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY PASSAIC, N. J. pas 


4500-60 Cortland Street 


New York Chi Memphi Houston Heights 
CHICAGO Minsea patie Onicha Wichita. pacers i 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Voi. XCIIL. No. 11 } 
WEEKLY 


CHICAGO, MARCH 18, 1925 


$3.00a YEAR 
Snueciz Copies 15 Ceny 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


E admit a keen interest in all that pertains 
\X/ to the paternalistic control of business by 
the Government, the very basis of which is 
wrong and the results usually bad. A series of 
events is now transpiring in Washington which may 
not be entirely circumstantial, starting with certain 
fundamental truths laid down in the inaugural ad- 
dress of the President and cropping out in the early 
activities of our new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Jardine. President Coolidge flatly contradicted the 
teaching of socialism and the paternalistic tendency 
of the Government to make the people of the country 
dependents and objects of its charity. 


As so frequently stated here, because this subject 
is admittedly close to our hearts, it is the people 
who own the Government rather than the reverse. In 
applying this to matters of taxation, the President 
appreciates full well the frequent bad practice of 
governing bodies fixing rates of taxation on property 
which are viciously unjust. 


Government in Business. 

Therefore, although it is presumed that there is 
no direct association in the President’s comments and 
the activities of Mr. Jardine immediately thereafter, 
it is only natural that they as straight thinking men 
should act along similar lines. It is a start in the 
right direction to see the Department of Agriculture 
pay roll reduced, procedure which will undoubtedly 
carry into other governmental offices as well, lopping 
off many useless officials and clerks. Economy in 
government of a sincere and worthwhile character 
means the reduction of political jobs and “pork-bar- 
rel” appropriations; ‘cleaning out the snipers,” as 
one of our leading newspapers says. 


Economic Conditions. 

The course of business continues satisfactory, and 
the complaints registered here and there relative to 
the small yolume of new business may be classed 
with the pessimism which is usually heard in some 
quarters when business is not at boom stages. Today 
we have just enough competition and industrial pro- 
duction a little ahead of consumption (some say that 
stocks are accumulating too fast). Industry must 
remember that all too many price and wage ad- 
vances occurred in the Spring of 1923, the adjust- 
ment of which has been going on ever since. The 
thought is becoming firmly implanted in the minds 
of men that today’s conditions are more nearly right 
for a profitable exchange of goods and services than 
for a long time. 


In specifically considering the interests of most 
of our readers, there is this to be said concerning 
the seriously out-of-line price situation of 1920 as 
compared with today’s farm products scale. The 
January 1925 price-table shows an advance of 63 
per cent for farm products over the 1913 level, as 
compared with the advance over the entire list of 
the many commodities figured, averaging 60 per cent. 
Since January, furthermore, we have had important 
and rather unexpected price advances on grain and 
hogs so that the situation as of the middle of March 
is decidedly more favorable to the grain, livestock 
and allied trades. 


The Senate’s Short Session. 

Each day brings up business of special interest 
before the short session of the Senate, stringing out 
what had expected to be simply a perfunctory meet- 
ing of a few days, as in times past. 

It now appears that certain important treaties re- 


lating to the Lausanne agreement and world court 
participation are up for action. It is presumed that 
these documents will be bitterly contested because 
there is admittedly much uncertainty and restlessness 
not only in official circles but back among the people 
over our foreign affairs. The hand of power in the 
Secretary of State’s office is about to be changed and 
Mr. Hughes’ earlier arrangements and discussions 
may be altered. 

It may be expecting too much of a short session of 
the Senate to give to these important matters the 


W aay sh futures in Chicago last Fri- 


day showed the largest volume of 

sales for future delivery of any 
previous single day in the history of the 
trade—149,398,000 bushels. During the 
session, May wheat sold at 437% cents 
lower than the previous high point of the 
season and May rye dropped to 60 cents 
under the best figure on the crop. 

Of the total futures sales for Friday— 
256,161,000 bushels, corn reached the sur- 
prising figure of 63,285,000 bushels. Both 
the grand total and the corn trade are 
sensational items, as of the largest single 
day’s trading and because corn showed 
such great activity in sympathy with 
wheat. The other days of the week 
showed a total volume for corn ranging 
from twenty-one to twenty-six million’ 
bushels only. 

In spite of the tremendous futures 
volume, it is quite apparent that the mar- 
ket is largely controlled by developments 
in cash grain, both domestic and export. 
The visible in store and afloat does not 
reflect an acute shortage of wheat, and 
foreign purchases of moderate volume 
are only in evidence on the breaks and 
entirely absent on the bulges. 


attention they deserve and the reflex of public opin- 
ion, so vitally interested as it is in domestic affairs, 
cannot be sounded for its reaction on foreign prob- 
lems. Therefore, as much as all desire an early and 
satisfactory adjustment of our present and future 
relationship with foreign powers, it seems to us 
unwise in the “short session” to hurriedly and with- 
out proper mature discussion settle such important 
administrative details. 


Then, also, the guiding of the ship of state seems 
to be vested in one who is not biased by the Senate’s 
action in the course he is steering. The President 
has kept the upper house gentry on the jump. 


American Manufacturers and Foreign Financing. 

It is believed by many that the financing of for- 
eign governments in a manner similar to the recent 
German loan should at the same time safeguard the 
interests of American manufacturers and merchants 
in their development of foreign trade. This idea is 
not new, although the actual results of our failure 
to take such precautions, predicted at the time of 
the German loan, are now being experienced in keen 
German competition for world trade which is bobbing 
up as a result of the loan-funds provided. The old- 
time plan of long extended credit has been revived 
by the German export trade, sometimes as long as 
a full year, whereas American industries endeavor to 
restrict credits to ninety days or less. In Germany 
the banks closely co-operate with and often control 


her industries, whereas in America we conduct our 
banks on a strictly banking basis and our industries 
on a merchandising basis. 

A writer, unknown to us personally but using 
preferred position in a national medium of author- 
ity, speaking on the above subject, says this in sub- 
stance: Imports, not only from Germany but from 
France and England showed a sharp increase during 
the past three months, and jobbers acquainted with 
foreign competition, both within and outside of the 
United States, comment upon its marked increase. 


This subject is worthy of close attention, and as 
a remedy of the evil discussed, it is proposed to 
make part of future loan contracts a provision that 
the funds available therein shall be subject to a 
thirty-day limit upon trade loans, thus agreeing with 
the customary American rate of financing our own 
industrial exports. 


Railroad Financing 

The customer-ownership idea has been carried into 
the new railroad financing of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. <A distinctly novel and yet en- 
tirely practical plan has been proposed in financing 
$23,000,000 in bonds maturing next month, in which 
the road has asked its New England patrons to come 
to its assistance through subscribing for a succeed- 
ing bond issue of the above sum. This direct appeal 
to the people avoids the cost of an underwriting syn- 
dicate, estimated at $2,000,000. It is thought that 
similar railroad financing is contemplated by some 
of the other carriers, no doubt along exactly the 
same lines which have become deservedly popular in 
public utility ownership. 


United States—The Capitalist 


There is an angle of the rapid assumption of our 
position as the world’s capitalist which far-sighted 
financiers recognize. They realize full well that the 
fact that we are so deeply into the matter entails 
our continuance so that we shall not suffer large 
losses on foreign loan commitments already made. 
It is from this position that the Price CURRENT-GRAIN 
Reporter has rather felt a more definite policy should 
be laid down concerning our help in the straighten- 
ing out of European tangles. Can we afford to con- 
duct the office and furnish the funds of the world’s 
banker and remain aloof from the closely associated 
problems of world trade? 

Those who contemplate governmental reductions of 
our foreign holdings are suffering a delusion, for 
that we shall undoubtedly find ourselves forced to 
increase both governmental loans and the volume of 
foreign securities held by our citizens is certain. 
However, in concerning the latter business, greater 
discretion will be exercised by American investors 
concerning the stability of such investments, and a 
stale condition as to the slow response from the 
buying public of certain foreign issues, which pos- 
sibly do not deserve success, is already noted. 


Related Industries. 

Associated with the grain, livestock and allied 
markets, there is always a relationship of 
basic industrial lines. 

The steel industry is working to full capacity, prac- 
tically—railway equipment orders are continuing on 
a good scale—since the first of January, carloadings 
have surpassed such period for any previous year— 
lumber production is substantially the same as last 
year—the consumption of cotton by mills is increas- 
ing somewhat each month and shows a greater con- 
sumption than last year—the automobile industry has 
been carrying relatively small stocks of raw mate- 


close 
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rials, operating on a conservative policy, reducing 
prices and tending towards standardization on closed 
cars. In commenting upon the business of one of 
its service stations, which we happen to know is 
entirely normal and not enjoying a boom, a vice-pres- 
ident of a public utilities company states, “Our sales 
power for industrial purposes went up 
swiftly in December, in January held its own, and 
February has been without exception the biggest 
selling period in all our history.” Of all our great 
national activities, the coal trade is notably in the 
dumps. 


of gas and 
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A SPECULATIVE BLACK FRIDAY 


HE vividness of current affairs is likely to 
"| oversnacow past performances, but it is doubt- 
ful if even the old-timers can recall any period, 
even during the war, when a single day’s decline in 
grain was more serious than experienced last Friday, 


the thirteenth. The day preceding had also been 
hectic, a dependable forerunner of the Friday to 
follow. 


Without presuming any uncanny knowledge of the 
future trend of the market, we are unable to forego 
the opportunity to remind our readers of caution 
expressed in this column during the latter months 
of 1924. We urged the recognition of certain funda- 
mental facts, stating for instance, that ‘No material 
change in the world’s statistical position is shown of 
late and all indications are that surplus wheat will 
fully take care of importers’ needs.” 

Other comment in this same vein from time to 
time was published thus: “Owing to high prices, it 
is probable that more wheat will be brought into 
sight this season than is suggested by the crop 
figures.” 

Suggestion is heard relative to the improper em- 
phasis which has been given the reputed world short- 
age of wheat, but the market’s action last week im- 
presses us rather with a strictly technical weakness 
and not one that was truly reflective of agricultural 
crop figures, carry over, farm reserves or what-not. 

The fact is that the unexpected decline of Friday 
was the result of widespread liquidation, associated 
with an entire absence of important buying and 
coupled with the failure of foreign demand for cash 
wheat which would have ordinarily developed on 
the breaks. 


Oo 


TRUE CO-OPERATION 


whole country this spring, it will certainly be 

due to the fact that he could not or would not 
read, for warnings as to just what the situation is 
have been printed in literally hundreds of newspapers, 
trade papers and farm magazines. Furthermore, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has given the mat- 
ter publicity, as have also numerous state agricultural 
departments, colleges, county agents and many farm 
organizations. ° 

This is a record not only of splendid co-operation 
but also of a real desire to be helpful to those who 
would otherwise be in serious trouble. 


ie poor seed corn is used by a single farmer in the 


SEES et cece 


FIRE PROTECTION 


the edge of the town and frequently, therefore, 
some distance from the fire department and it 
may be, even from fire hydrants. 

We have a very vivid picture of one elevator fire 
where it was necessary for the fire department to 
lay a full half mile of hose before the fire could be 
reached, and as it was necessary for a second 
alarm to be responded to before that much was avail- 
able, the loss was practically a complete one. 

We assume no reader of this paper, who is an 
elevator man, fails to arrange for periodic inspec- 
tion of nearby fire hydrants, ete., but if there is 
one, we are sure this word of warning will result 
in his going into the whole matter of fire protection 


Ge elevators are in many cases located on 
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thoroughly and at once. Lightning protection comes 
under this same heading and should be installed 
during April, if not already on the country elevator. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


E are told that the session of Congress 
\X/ which ended on March 4 passed more laws 

in the two years of its existence than any 
previous one, the total number being 996. 


Many of the bills were of a private nature and 
many others were more or less routine in character, 
but some of them were nation-wide in importance 
and several were of particular interest to the grain 
and allied trades. 

Among the last was, of course, the so-called Arbi- 
tration Act, referred to in our March 4th number, 
the amendments to the farm loan act and agricul- 
tural credits act of 1923, and the new revenue law. 


As we study the work of this Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, we are more and more impressed with the 
magnitude of this great country of ours and with 
the diversity of its needs and activities, and we 
realize as never before how increasingly difficult it 
is for this great legislative body of ours to always 


get at the real facts with respect to many of the 


matters presented to it. 

We also realize, as never before, the need for real 
men as our representatives, and the danger which 
arises from our choosing men who are small, or lazy, 
or perhaps even crooked. 

It has been said that the man who has been a 
good “horse trader” makes the best Congressman, 
because many of the bills that are introduced only 
become laws through the trading of votes among 
the members. 

Be that as it may, the task of a member of Con- 
gress, if it is well done, is a big one, as is empha- 
sized by the fact that this Sixty-eighth Congress, to 
which we have just referred, appropriated a total 
of $7,898,765,000. 


UNDER THE SIGN 


we printed a story telling of plans for painting 
~ 5000 elevators a battleship gray, with green trim- 
mings and carrying the legend, “There Is No Sub- 
stitute for the, Farmers’ Hlevator.” 

The idea appeals to us as being a good one and we 
hope it may be carried to a successful conclusion. 

We should like, however, to warn each man who 
manages an elevator bearing the above legend, that 
the sign itself is not an elevator life insurance policy, 
for while most people will agree that the legend is 
true in a general way, no single elevator ever is a 
necessity. 

There was a time in the early history of the coun- 
try, when roads were so poor and elevators so few 
and far between, that farmers may, perhaps, have 
been compelled to market their grain in some specific 
elevator. There may be isolated cases where that is 
still true, but as.a rule, the farmer now has his choice 
of half a dozen or more, and with the prevalence of 
good roads, he is pretty sure to go to the man who 
renders good service, who shows an interest in his 
problems and who is not a “grouch.” 

As we have already said, painting this sign on the 
elevators appeals to us. It is a method of advertising 
and we believe in that. 

May the sign be an inspiration, to every last man 
who works under it, and if it proves to be that, the 
person who first conceived the idea will have builded 
better than he realized. 


|: a recent number of Price Current-Grain Reporter 


EDITORIALETTE 


The Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation has 
just announced that the winner of the thousand dollar 
prize for the best ear of corn, in the National Seed 
Corn Show, was an Illinois woman, Mrs. Elsie M. 
Paluska of Waverly. The judges, of course, did not 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’’ these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time iast year, here assembled for ready ref-— 
erence: 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 4,521,000 4,707,000 4,673,000 
Primary shipments .. 38,788,000 3,854,000 2,939,000 
Receipts since July 1.452,260,000 447,739,000 294,057,000 
Visible | Su xiiewceme ea 66,083,000 69,605,000 61,656,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 7.. 72,979,000 74,167,000 66,093,000 
Brad., Can., Mar. 7... 75,549,000 76,187,000 125,147,000 
Exports, American ... 7,644,000 5,616,000 7,384,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 19,038,000 17,334,000 16,130,000 
On Passage. +A ees Boe 90,768,000 65,880,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts .. 8,104,000 8,983,000 7,296,000 
Primary shipments ... 3,688,000 3,422,000 3,962,000 
Receipts since Noy. 1.122,472,000 114,368,000 156,386,000 
Visible: *. tanta es ee 34,400,000 32,534,000 25,052,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 7.. 34,389,000 34,199,000 24,019,000 
Exports, American 20,000 ,000 788,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,460,000 2,252,000 2,211,000 
On. passage @. itera. oo sant eer 9,392,000 5,984,000 
Oats— , 
Primary receipts ..... 3,571,000 2,722,000 4,193,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,684,000 3,384,000 3,755,000 — 
Receipts since Aug. 1.206,795,000 203,224,000 170,012,000 
Visible: use. coe 69,118,000 71,173,000 18,063,000 
Bradst's, Mata teem s. 74,871,000 76,519,000 19,229,000 
Exports, American ... 314,000 456,000 394,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,252,000 2,101,000 1,194,000 
Of - Passage Veco sce eae 8,320,000 7,410,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 189,000 171,000 167,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 62,000 55,000 63,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 490,000 499,000 750,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 150,000 189,000 253,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 236,000 214,000 191,000: 
Shipments, 15 markets 58,000 65,000 50,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
W eek. 5 a.2ne weneeeeee 609,000 533,000 846,000 
Season to date ...... 1,142,000 7 seer 2,542,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meéaits, Ibs: sncmeenniets 11,652,000 13,579,000 17,687,000 
WAT) wince. os cetera 7,639,000 8,949,000 17,641,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattleites s:.4.. eee ate $10.35 $10.10 $ 9.40 
HLOgS 54.3% eee 13.25 13.00 7.40 
Sheep! (i. dase mien: 9.35 9.00 9.65 
DOE H ent 1): Tae Orig Ook aor 16.60 17.05 15.40 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 226 220 230 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
Maye tene «cape ce $16.85 $16.82% $11.15 
JUDY aot ae eee ck 17.12% 17.22% 11.35 
September =) .aiwses 17.47% 17:60 Grow Beas k 
Ss. R. Sides— 
Mays.) cs. ete ee $18.90 $18.55 $ 9.7216 
JULY: ots Ries 18.95 18.70 10.00 
D. S. Bellies— 
May tae. 2c.cretteteiers tacce $21.05 $20.75 $10.35 
Duly" s ac. aie tere 21.1236 20.90 10.65 
Wheat— : 
May) iad soa iemttetoenrs sss $1.6934 $1.81 $1.0636 
Jy A nie,s.« nee. 1.5144 1,62% 1.07% 
September’ Greseesce -- 1.42% 1.49% 1.07%, 
Corn— 
Ma 6:51 incieteuyaeneeters, Becs $1.22% $1.28% $0. 7756 
JULY Soak eh oe Mee ve 1.25% 1.3156 18% 
September i. c2eeeean «+ 1.25% 1.305% 79% 
Oats— 
May os: . a Sooeretiete tae $0.47 $0.5114 $0.461% 
DULY “Sits oh cs. cece seers -4856 -53 4456 
September serceenie ss ASK 5234 413g 


know that this exhibitor was a woman, and that fact 
therefore had no influence on the award, and thus 
we again see superiority in what has always hereto- 
fore been considered a man’s job, shown by one of 
those who, in days gone by, were spoken of as the 
“gentler” sex. 


Some of the things that have been happening in 
Washington during the past two weeks lead us to 
believe that insofar as a good many members of 
the present U. S. Senate are concerned, they are 
not only not earning the increased pay they recently 
voted themselves, but they are really earning abso- 
lutely nothing. Writing ‘‘doggerel” and taking up 
the time of the Senate to read it, certainly is not 
profitable for the country and it lessens our respect 
for those who engage in it and for those who peace- 
fully permit such things to be done. A ten-year-old 
school boy would be stood in a corner or sent home 
for indulging in that kind of a prank, and quite 
properly, too. Why should such a thing go unrebuked 
when it happens in the Senate? 

Out in Iowa, last week, a man was refused Ameri- 
can citizenship when he told the judge that the 
only part of the newspapers he read was the market 
reports, and by way of comment, the judge advised 


him to read the political news as he did the market — 


news, as his prosperity depended just as much on one 
as on the other. We are inclined to feel that the 
judge must have been passing up the market page 
during recent weeks or his statement concerning the 
applicant’s prosperity would have been different. 
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the weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 18, 1925. 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


The unexpected nappened in the grain 
markets, with drastic declines in prices, 
the break in wheat being assisted along 
by extremely heavy hedging sales for 
foreign account, apparently a large 
quantity of southern hemisphere grain 
afloat not having been placed, and as the 
limits were reached, the buyer protected 
himself by sales of futures both here and 
in Liverpool. The liquidation has been 
of a most drastic character, and whereas 
a short while ago the trade was almost 
unanimously bullish, sentiment veered 
to the bear side, and for a time the 
markets received limited support. Tech- 
nically the market position has been 
weak for sometime past due to the pro- 
tracted advance which lifted the May to 
$2.05%% at the end of January on the 
theory of a shortage in the supply de- 
veloping later in the season, but the fail- 
ure of the theories of the bulls to work 
out rapidly, and the steady increase in 
supplies on ocean passage, as the result 
of continued heavy exports from the 
southern hemisphere, undermined the 
confidence of the bulls and with few ex- 
ceptions they were out of their lines at 
the close of last week, and waiting for 
new developments. At the inside figures 
May wheat was off 43%c and July 28c 
from the recent high and the technical 
position had been materially strength- 
ened, as was shown by the rally over 9c 
from the low point on the May on Sat- 
urday. 


The break put American hard winter 
to below a parity with grain from Ar- 
gentina with the result that a liberal 
export business was put through, and 
should the latter continue those who 
sold the May so heavily during the past 
week, both foreigners and local opera- 
tors, may have a hard time of it when 
they try to cover, as statistically there 
is little wheat available in the United 
States for export after allowing for do: 
mestic bread and seed requirements and 
for a normal carryover. Any material 
export business from now on may have 
to be at the expense of the theoretical 
carryover, but confirmation of recent 
sales in the way of actual clearances is 
needed before many operators will be 
willing to take the buying side for an 
extended campaign on that side of the 
market. Considerable irregularity in 
the market is to be anticipated. 

No change in the statistical position 
has taken place in recent weeks, but the 
efforts of the southern hemisphere to 
take advantage of the high prices is 
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fully reflected in the large quantities 
now afloat on the ocean. The break may 
check the clearances to some extent, but 
this is doubtful if there are to be very 
high prices, as some still expect, they 
will come the latter‘ part of the season 
or not at all. The domestic visible sup- 
ply is decreasing rather slowly, as the 
movement from the interior is holding 
up much better than usual at this sea- 
son, although with field work getting 
vnder way in the Southwest and gradu- 
ally extending northward the run should 
fall off considerably in the near future. 
The Government report suggested total 
holdings of around 259,000,000 bus. in 
all positions against 306,000,000 bus. last 
year, indicating that there was around 
25,000,000 bus. available for export after 
allowing for domestic bread and seed 
requirements and for a carryover of 
75,000,000 bus. at the end of the season. 
There are many sections in the South- 
west, especially in parts of Texas and in 
western Oklahoma where moisture is 
commencing to be needed, and it may 
be necessary to revise estimates as to 
the extent of the losses due to winter 
killing or early drought unless the dry 
situation is relieved. The drought in 
Texas is also likely to affect the acreage 
planted to corn. Indications are, how- 
ever, that the average condition of win- 
ter wheat for the country in the Gov- 
ernment April report will be somewhat 
higher than was shown in December. 
Foreign crop reports remain decidedly 
spotted, and while rain is needed in 
some sections, dryness would be benefi- 
cial in others. There seems to be little 
likelihood of any material quantity of 
wheat being available for export from 
the new Indian crop due to the failure 
of rains to materialize at the critical 
period. 
Coarse Grains. 

While both corn and oats have resist- 
ed pressure to a considerable extent the 
heavy discount of cash grain as com- 
pared with May corn has had a de- 
cidedly depressing effect. At one time 
No. 6 grades were around 44¢c under the 
May, an almost unheard of figure, but 
the readjustment which was certain to 
come got under way and with a decline 
in futures and an advance in the cash, 
the two came closer together during the 
closing days of the week. Further read- 
justment is absolutely necessary  be- 
tween now and May 1. Elevator inter- 
ests are making contract grades for de- 
livery, and moderate sales have been 
made to go to store already. The Gov- 
ernment report showed the _ smallest 
farm holdings in many years with one 
exception, while on the other hand the 
stock of oats is considerably above nor- 
mal. The domestic demand for the lat- 
ter has been relatively slow despite the 
very low price in comparison with corn. 
Seeding is making comparatively rapid 
progress in parts of the Southwest. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat) tase. 4,534,000 4,692,000 4,689,000 
Corn ..........8,281,000 7,989,000 7,482,000 
Oats ..........3,569,000 2,790,000 4,343,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE Prick CurrENt- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past Week. 7 scachcmesk 16,384,000 16,464,000 
Preceding week.,..... 15,471,000 19,908,000 
Since Tully lspeeaeaees 876,921,000 819,476,000 

Drastic liquidation was on in wheat 
the past week, and with general selling, 
including that by foreigners, prices de- 
clined in a most sensational manner, 
May at the low point showing 43%e un- 
der the high in January, and while the 
close was on a strong rally from the 
low point net losses were 754@11\¢, with 
September showing the most strength. 
A heavily overbought condition was dis- 
closed on the way down, and a great 
quantity of grain went out on stop loss 
orders. Rains in the Southwest and a 
record quantity of wheat on ocean pas- 
sage were depressing influences. More 
rain is needed in parts of the Southwest 


as the moisture received was inconse- 
quential in many sections of western 
Oklahoma and Texas where it is needed 
the most. 

While corn showed stubborn resist- 
ance to pressure for a time, it finally 
yielded and liquidation developed which 
carried values down to the lowest price 
for May since late in November. A 
strong rally followed the decline but the 
close was at net losses of 534@6%4c with 
May leading, the latter going to 34c¢ 
under the July. Cash cofh showed rela- 
tively more strength than the May, and 
the basis on spot was much narrower at 
the last with indications of a better do- 
mestic demand. 

All deliveries of oats sold at a new 
low on the crop, the Government report 
showing burdensome stocks in all posi- 
tions and the liquidation in other 
grains bringing in heavy selling which 
earried prices off sharply, and the close 
was at net losses of 3%%@4%c,. with 
July leading. Domestic demand im- 
proved on the decline, and there was 
a little export business put through at 
the seaboard. The break in rye was the 
most severe in any of the grains, with 
net losses of 115%4@22c for the week, the 
latter on May, which showed around 
60c under the high point of the season, 
and July and September sold at a new 
low on the crop. Range of prices the 


past week follows: 
————Close——___ 
Mar.14,Mar.7,Mar.15, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.89% $1.62 $1.695¢ $1.803%4 $1.06%% 
July 1.66% 1.45% 1.51% 1.62% 1.07% 
Sept. 1.535, 1.36% 1.42 1.4956 1.07% 
Corn— 
May 1.30% 1.18% 1.22% 1.28% 7758 
July 1.33% 1.20% 1.253, 1.381% .78% 
Sept. 1.383% 1.20% 1.25% 1.3016 .79% 
Osats— 
May 521%, .4414 47 51% .46% 
July 53% 464 4856 AS) 4456 
Sept. .53 46% A8% 52% ALT 
Rye— 
May 1.53% 1.22 1.285 1.505% 67% 
July 1.38% 1.14 1.20%, 1.33% 69% 
Sent. 1.23% 1.053g 1.10 1.21% Racieay 
SRE 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 

Jaa yi . 80,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 
Mar. 14 ...452,629,000 294,057,000 365,645,000 

25,4 


Shipments to 
02,000 151,709,000 218,411,000 
Stocks on 


Mar. 14 ...325 

Mar. 14 ... 46,633,000 55,872,000 38,349,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 14 ...111,094,000 109,754,000 119,674,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1... 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
teceipts to 

Mar. 14 ...122,472,000 156,386,000 150,886,000 
Shipments to 

Mar. 14 ... 52,036,000 81,295,000 75,963,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 14 ... 30,573,000 25,071,000 25,437,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 14 ... 45,336,000 50,802,000 54,796,000 
OATS STOCKS AND ‘CONSUMP- 

TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 
Mar. 14 ...206,295,000 170,012,000 165,114,000 


Shipments to 


Mar. 14...110,055,000 121,017,000 131,203,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 14 ... 61.085,000 16,416,000 21,148,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 14 ... 36,923,000 36,771,000 49,450,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on March 6: 


Mar. 6, Feb. 27, 
1925. 1925, 

WAG Gir aaivess cnltnckoxstetsharchets 1,410,900 1,458,319 
Oats Weyer eee 1,710,343 1,710,343 
Barleya ere se eee se 315,646 334,594 
RYO! lveelyate woe enitees vo, TOO,cL0 oped: 450 
COTY Voentie tore cine eae 1,203,179 1,085,653 
Totaly WUsins. yew eines 8,396,278 8,373,359 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Mar. 
14 (000 omitted): 


Mar.14,Mar.15, Mar.14, Mar.15, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicagso. i fscs.. 326 482 64,782 46,476 

mGuS  AGILY vos cs: 50 20 1,721 1,266 
Milwaukee 108 40 
Minneapolis ...1,679 1,946 
DO | ese 277 296 
Bt: oeWwis.. ©... x. 583 382 
Toledor Bshk.s.. a. ae 181 
WCHIEAL Vs wnt... LOS» An hae 
IDREET OI ayn inie canis 23 33 
Kansas City 782 837 
PCOVIS misetare xs 7 25 
Ommaney eee. 310 257 
Indianapolis 53 48 
St. Josepha. 0.» 177 126 

EOC Lie aca st 4,521 4,673 452,260 294,057 

Shipments ..... 3,788 2,939 325,402 151,709 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 7,644,000 5,616,000 7,384,000 
Argentine . -4,522,000 4,902,000 5,202,000 
Australian .....5,792,000 6,016,000 1,736,000 
peian eee 1,080,000 BOO 000 tae s ne nee 
BUSSIAT eat elle cate ee eLearn 1,496,000 
DEN GYR! Sng avt wes). SC salestele) Se ebls cee 312,000 
PP Ota iets fares 19,038,000 17,334,000 16,130,000 


Of the above total wheat from Ameri- 
ea there cleared in the form of flour 
2,450,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .307,373,000 297,291,000 310,304,000 


Argentine . 85,870,000 81,007,000 73,496,000 
Australian . 63,320,000 44,698,000 29,168,000 
Indian ...., 28,840,000 5,864,000 6,836,000 
Russian .... 328,000 25,192,000 ....... 
Others 2,544,000 13,620,000 4,151,000 

Total . 488,275,000 467,672,000 424,058,000 
SGASOMM ec ficie) wise s cen as 753,195,000 662,698,000 

eS 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American,” 5.126: 314,000 456,000 394,000 
Argentine ..... 938,000 1,645,000 700,000 
ORB Yar tae er el Molasiece/s) i) | nates 100,000 
OTE eat tei a nals 1,252,000 2,101,000 1,194,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 

American ..16,148,000 13,865,000 24,982,000 
Argentine ..33,441,000 20,821,000 16,687,000 
Russian ie Me Ltt avekes 180,000. a. cece. 
OChers Peas... 1,714,000 920,000 38,490,000 
Atos ec Wle eee, 51,303,000 35,786,000 48,851,000 
POASOTIM A isu eertamre 67,500,000 65,765,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 

Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
reported by the Broomhall service 


as 
and torwarded to this paper: 
Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
1925. 1925. 1924, 
American ..... 20,000 16,000 788,000 
Argentine ..... 292,000 960,000 676,000 
A LPICONE ciclitc t6)t a) ete ae 476,000, 9 Giedanes 
Reissiaay ies. <isi Ae ONO. verse ate 314,000 
O@thersie ince 443,000 800,000 433,000 
(POUR Leite unit 1,460,000 2,252,000 2,211,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year hbe- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
American . 403,000 7,691,000 
Argentine ..44,680,000 19,412,000 
African . 1,343,000 4,629,000 
Russian .... 2,466,000 T 765,000) ate ites 
OMerS » cee 3,734,000 16,392,000 922,000 
Total .....62,626,000 49,889,000 90,558,000 
Season ..... cee . 229,932,000 205,235,000 
a 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wihegt so vun. - 10,474,000 11,237,000 13,581,000 
DES oerciasics aes 1,000,000 1,056,000 1,616,000 
FOG ee Waele) otic. ovis S72. 000%, 1.005.000) 2c cn cele 
Maries ©. dor 866,000 1,058,000 110,000 
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FIELDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


Important Meeting at Which New Light- 
ning Specifications Were Adopted, 
Officers Elected and Membership 
Applications Approved. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Associa- 
tion, which was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago last week, was an un- 
usually interesting and important one. 


The program of addresses, papers and 
discussions as well as the one of inspec- 
tions, sight-seeing tours and other en- 
tertainments were followed with pleas- 
ure and profit to all. 


Among the important accomplish- 
ments was the adoption of new installa- 
tion specifications for lightning protec- 
tion of grain elevators, warehouses and 
flour mills. These specifications, which 
are known as “Standard No. 437,” show 
how grain elevators and warehouses that 
are completely iron-clad may be made 
lightning proof, how frame buildings 
should be rodded, how non-iron clad 
buildings with metal roof must be pro- 
tected, proper methods of protecting 
flour mills, brick, concrete or tile stacks, 
etc. 


Another important accomplishment 
was in approving the use of the new 
enclosed ventilated motor, which is be- 
ing put on the market by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


One of the principal points brought 
up at this convention was the necessity 
of preventing back fires on carburetion 
engines and a method was proposed 
whereby this could be done. 


On Wednesday the association was 
fortunate enough to be addressed by 
Mr. A. P. Husband and Mr. Sidney An- 
derson of the Millers National Feder- 
ation. Mr. Husband discussed in a gen- 
eral way the objects of the federation 
and what they were trying to do. 


Among those whose applications for 
membership were acted upon favorably 
were Wm. Littlefield of the Mill Own- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., C. H. 
Ferguson and G. E. Richey, Jr., of the 
Central Agency, Michigan Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., O. K. Lamb 
and W. D. Frick of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., R. 
L. Galbreath and D. L. McClurg of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., W. C. Weishaar and R. E. 
Bruner, Jr., of that company’s south- 
western agency, J. M. Brown, H. J. 
Smith and L. E. Adams of its north- 
western agency, Benjamin Vine and 
James Schoonover of the Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association, H. E. Evans 
and C. A. Moorhouse of that company’s 
Pacific department, and A. B. Simmons 
and Kenneth White of its southeastern 
agency. 


Officers elected for the ensuing 
were: President, C. R. McCotter, 
Omaha; vice-president, V. R. Johnson, 
Chicago; secretary, H. C. Lee, Chicago; 
treasurer, R. A. Backus, Lansing; chair- 
man executive committee, F. F. Bur- 
roughs, Chicago. 


year 


Frank J. Delany, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, addressed the meeting on 
“Grain Marketing in America.’ After 
a preliminary discussion of the origin 
and history of present methods and in- 


stitutions in the grain trade, Mr. De- 
lany said further: 

“The whole system of American grain 
trade is predicated upon trade in grain for 
‘future delivery.’ Trade in grain for future 
delivery is in turn depe ndent upon specu— 
lative interest in grain. Therein arises the 


importance to all of us of the speculator. 
The activities of the speculator as re- 
flected in his operations in the trade for 
future delivery interject a competitive fac— 
tor of great importance. His activities con- 
stitute an economic service in that in the 
first place he carries the hedges (which as 
you know, represent sales for future de- 
livery against stocks of grain which may 
not be located in the terminal center). 
“Speculators’ activities are competitive 
with each other and competitive with the 
grain merchant, the miller, the exporter. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


All of this competition is concentrated in 
the pits or other trading points established 
on grain exchanges. Competition has al-— 
ways been the basis of grain trading. Com- 
petition between millers for grain, between 
grain merchants and millers, between grain 
merchants and each other, between the 
merchant of one market with those of the 
other competitive markets, between specu— 
lators with each other and with all the 
others. 

‘Now economists of late years have been 
ponderously discussing ‘co-operation’ versus 
‘competition,’ trying to determine which is 
the better method. Strange to say, in the 
grain trade ‘co#operation’ first developed in 
an effort to stimulate ‘competition.’ Farm-— 
ers organized co-operative country eleva- 
tors in order to make added competition 
for their products and to collect the mer-— 
chant’s profits for themselves. 

“IT submit this thought: You, 
of your calling, are conservative. 
not want undesirable risks. 
insure only prosperous merchants. You 
want to eliminate the moral hazard. As 
helping to this you can lend your influence 
in your daily work to the combatting of 
radicalism and half-baked socialistic theo— 
ries, no matter by whom they are pro- 
posed. Let us hold fast to what we know 
functions. Let us not impair security by 
testing theory.’’ 


WHAT ABOUT OUR PROGRAM 
OF ECONONY? 


James Hartness, president of the 
American Engineering Council, declares 
that the signing of the Temple bill by 
President Coolidge would enable the 
rovernment to rush to completion its 
biggest map of the country, which will 
cost approximately $50,000,000 and will 
consist of 6,000 sheets. covering more 
than an acre. 

Mr. Hartness said the bill would re- 
move delays that had marked the 45 
years of spasmodic efforts to complete 
the map and should enable its comple- 
tion during the present generation. 
Only about a third of the country has 
been adequately mapped, he said. 

The atlas, he said, would show every 
acre of the country, including “every 
road and railroad, every bridge, every 
house, and every work of man exactly 
where they belong, as well as every 
natural feature—every river, creek and 
lake, every mountain, hill and slope, 
each in its exact relation to everything 
else.” 


because 
You do 
You want to 
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CORN IN MINNESOTA. 


From Wilkin county, Minnesota, 
comes an interesting story and a strik- 
ing photograph, indicating that the 
farmers around the town of Campbell 
in that county had a remarkably suc- 
cessful year with their corn. 

J. H. Campbell, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator there, states that many 
of the farmers are shelling the corn on 
the farm, thus saving much hauling and 
giving them, at the same time, the cobs 
for fuel, the latter being no small item 
in the prairie country. 

It is estimated that 25,000 bushels of 
corn will have been handled through the 
two elevators at Campbell by the time 
the crop is all sold, and while it is not 
all sound, it is above the average and 
the price has been around 75 cents a 
bushel. 


CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Comprehensive Summary of Canadian Grain 
Movement for February. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada have issued the following 
statement concerning the movement of 
western Canadian grain crops for Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

“When due allowance is made for the 
size of last year’s crop as compared with 
the production of previous seasons it 
will be seen that the movement from 
country points to the terminals during 
February is heavier than usual. The to- 
tal number of cars passing inspection 
—12,544 of all grains—has only been 
exceeded three times before in the 
month of February, in 1916, 1921, and 
1924, respectively. Deliveries by farm- 
ers at country points have also kept up 
extremely well and the two facts would 
suggest the desire of producers to take 
advantage of continued high prices. 

Much of the wheat that is now mov- 
ing forward is being graded “No grade” 
on account of excess moisture and a fur- 
ther reduction of the percentage of con- 
tract grades is noted. 8,974 cars of 
wheat were inspected during the month, 
compared to 9,097 a month ago and 13,- 
758 a year ago; and of these 3,366 or 
37.5 per cent graded into contract grades 
as compared to 4,264 or 46.9 per cent of 
a month ago and 11,871 or 86.3 per cent 
a year ago. 2,545 or 28.4 per cent were 
graded “No grade.’ The movement of 
barley and flaxseed both continue in ex- 
cess of a year ago, inspections totalling 
1,058 ears of barley and 318 of flax- 
seed as compared with 906 and 130 a 
year ago. 

In spite of the fact that large stocks 
remained in store or afloat at Georgian 
Bay and Lake Erie ports and Montreal, 
the all-rail movement both for export 
and to domestic points has been quite 
substantial. It is worthy of note also 
that all of the rail shipments for ex- 
port were destined via U. S. A. Atlantic 
seaboard ports. The movement of grain 
via the Canadian seaboard has been very 
small indeed during the past two months 
but it is reported tonnage engagements 
for March shipments are substantial. 

The movement via Vancouver has also 
been exceptionally light, principally ow- 
ing to the fact that high prices and high 
rates for ocean tonnage render compe- 
tition with wheat from the southern 
hemisphere impossible. Rates for berth 
space are quoted at 37/6 to 40/- per ton, 
March-April shipment, while even at dis- 
tress rate 35/- was reported for a recent 
shipment to U. K. Continent. 

The continued high level of prices and 
in particular the higher quotations in 
Winnipeg as compared to Chicago, have 
largely been responsible for the very 
small export demand for Canadian grain. 
As the season advances it becomes more 
evident that while there is an insistant 
demand for wheat and rye in Europe to 
make up for the deficiency in last year’s 
home production, and while the advent 
of Russia as a large buyer of wheat and 
flour has further increased the total re- 


MINNESOTA CORN, AN INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT CROP. 
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quirements of importers; yet there is 
every assurance of a sufficiency of sup- 
plies to beyond the time when this year’s 
crops in the Northern Hemisphere will 
be harvested. : 

It will undoubtedly be necessary to 
draw heavily upon the surplus available 
in the Southern Hemisphere and may 
result in a comparatively small carry- 
over on Aug. 1, next. This should stim- 
ulate an increase in spring wheat acre- 
age wherever such can be sown—wheth- 
er in Europe or America—having in 
view an increased production this year 
to offset the heavier drain on present 


supplies and to insure a sufficiency for — 


the 1925-26 season. One effect of the 
very close adjustment of supplies to re- 
quirements should be to suggest the 


in both hemispheres in the same sea- 


danger, in the event of a poor harvest ; 
: 


son, of a real shortage of breadstuffs. 


Such a condition is hardly likely to — 


eventuate, but the steadily increasing 


consumption of wheat and rye, due part- | 
ly to increasing popoulation and partly — 


to the gradual increase in the consump- 
tion of wheat flour in the Orient, can 


only be propertly provided for by a con- — 


tinued increase in acreage and produc- 
tion in the principal exporting countries. 


WHEAT CONTROL IN FRANCE. 


The French foodstuffs market con- — 
tinues to be disturbed by the shortages 
in the last crop and the continued rise 


of prices quoted for wheat for future ~ 


delivery, say advices to the Department 
of Commerce. 

French prices for whee continue to 
mount and the cost of bread is rising. 
Needs to the end of this wheat year 


will necessitate a purchase of about five — 


million quintals. 


To meet this situation the govern- — 


ment, on the suggestion of the Ministry — 
of Agriculture, has asked authority to 
set up a comprehensive system of wheat 
control. It is planned to take a census 
of all the stocks of wheat in France and 
to give the public officials the power to 
requisition wheat in cases of inexact 
or fraudulent declaration by the holders. — 
A credit of 100,000,000 francs in addi- — 
tion to the 50,000,000 granted by the 
Parliament at the end of December is 
asked for the purchase of wheat, which — 
will be put on the market at a loss in 
order to keep down the local price level. — 
This wheat will be purchased from im-— 
porters or secured by any other means — 
the Ministry of Agriculture may judge 
effective. At the same time the govern- 
ment is asking authority to require a { 
raising of the percentage of substitutes 
to be put into flour from 8 to 12 per 
cent. Various other measures are un- 
der discussion for restricting consump- 
tion, such as the closing of bakeries one 
day a week, requiring the use of stale — 
bread and the prohibition of using wheat } 
flour for pastry making. 
The proposals of the government have 
met sharp criticism from the agricul- 
tural committees of the Chamber of 
Deputies to which the project has been 
submitted. They are particularly op- 
posed to any building up of a ee 
. 


a 


ment wheat stock. Farming interests 
have voiced their opposition to any 
wheat census. They declare that any 
interference with the wheat market is” 
unfortunate at this time when wheat 
planting should receive encouragement. 

In short, dealers in wheat and pro- 
ducers feel that the interference on the 
part of the government is to remedy 
what is only a passing crisis and that 
none of the measures proposed are rea- 
sonable except those which refer to bet- 
ter utilization of bread Hon of hen osetia 


RUMANIA MAY IMPORT WHEAT. 


In many quarters it it is felt that there 
is a strong probability of Rumania im- 
porting wheat before the next harvest 
becomes available. Recent estimates in- 
dicate considerable stocks on hand, oe 
even if these are sufficient to supply oe 
mestic consumption it is felt that for-— 
eign wheat will have to be imported 
into the country, due to the reluctance 
of the peasants to release such stocks 
at the maximum prices fixed by the Gov. 
ernment. : 


ee a 
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DISPOSE OF 1924 HAY CROP 


John H. Devlin, Pres. Chicago Hay Ex- 
change and Mgr., Hay Dept., Albert 
Miller & Co., Very Properly Urges 
Drastic Action on the Old 
Hay Crop. 

A critical situation confronts the hay 
trade as we are about to enter the new 
grass season to which I have given much 
thought and submit certain ideas that 
seem to me basically important. 

When the 1924 hay crop was gathered 
the government report showed the same 
to be six million tons greater than that 
of 1923, and the report just issued by the 
government shows that the surplus on 
the farms Mar. 1st exceed that surplus 
of 1924 by four million tons. Add this 
to the average surplus of hay on the 
farms at this time of the season and 
you will readily realize that there is still 
an enormous amount of both the 1923 
and the 1924 hay crop to be disposed of. 
What to do with this big surplus of hay 


JOHN H. DEVLIN, Chicago. 


is the most serious problem that the 
farmer and his friend, the terminal mar- 
ket hay dealer, has to face at the present 
time.. 

It would possibly be an easy matter 
to market this large quantity of hay 
if it were of a good quality, but the 
greatest drawback to the _ satisfactory 
marketing of the surplus hay this sea- 
son is the fact that a large percentage 
of it is low grade and a considerable 
percentage is damaged and unmerchant- 
able. This came about through the un- 
favorable weather conditions that pre- 
vailed at the time such hay was being 
gathered. 

A good deal of the hay stood until it 
became over-ripe, while a goodly portion 
was rained on after being cut; also a 
considerable portion of the hay that was 
apparently put away dry is now found 
to be damaged when the stacks and 
mows are opened up. This is due to 
the fact that the hay apparently was 
not properly cured when stored away. 

Reports being received from the hay 
producing states would indicate a dis- 
position on the part of the farmer to 
plow up his meadows this Spring and 
to carry over the surplus from the 1924 
hay crop. This I believe will be a 
grave error. The poor quality of the 
hay of the 1924 crop has made it very 
difficult to market the same satisfactor- 
ily and has been the main contributing 
cause of the low prices at which the 
hay has sold. If this low grade hay of 
the 1924 crop is carried over it will sim- 
ply mean a repetition of the same con- 
ditions that have prevailed during the 
marketing season of the 1923-1924 crop. 
. The best thing for the farmer to do 
is to market (not carry over) all the 
merchantable hay he has. Prices may 
not be just to his liking, but I believe 
it better to get rid of it at some price 
than to hold it over and to destroy or 
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turn into fertilizer any damaged hay 
that he may have and start the 1925 
season with a clean slate. The 1924 
hay crop has been the most unsatisfac- 
tory to handle in my experience; it has 
been the cause of disagreements and of 
ill feeling. There has been nothing but 
dissatisfaction all along the line. Is it 
not the sensible procedure to wipe out 
this source of dissatisfaction and then 
the results of the 1925 crop I am sure 
will be satisfactory. 
eS ee 
A STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
FARM LANDS 

The time is not far distant when it 
will be necessary for the United States 
to substitute a policy of trying to find 
land for people in place of its traditional 
policy of finding people for land and 
handing out large pieces of the public 
domains to them, says an article in the 
American Bankers’ Association Journal. 
The executive departments at Washing- 
ton, particularly the department of agri- 
eulture, are working on the determina- 
tion of the probable future needs and a 
classification of the land. 

“The consciousness of the land prob- 
lem has not yet developed in this coun- 
try as it has in England and on the 
Continent of Europe,” Dr. L. C. Gray, in 
charge of the division of land economics 
is quoted as saying. ‘The subject of 
land economics has not yet become in 
this country, as it has become abroad, 
the central theme of agricultural 
economics. 

“Our problem in this country has been 
largely one of disposing of a great re- 
serve area of public land, attracting 
people to the land and keeping them on 
it, rather than a problem of providing 
land for clamorous multitudes of people 
who are seeking to become farmers. 
This, of course, has prevented the sub- 
ject of land economics from being fore- 
most in the consciousness of those who 
are interested in the agricultural prob- 
lem. But we are entering this newer 
phase of the land problem, and so rapid- 
ly does our population increase that this 
other asnect of the land economic prob- 
lem-is just around the corner.” 

The objective of the division accord- 
ing to Dr. Gray, is to provide informa- 
tion that will enable the people to under- 
stand thoroughly the situation as to the 
agricultural land resources of the nation 
and to see the situation in its true light, 
divested of temporary considerations, 
propaganda and sentimentality. The 
article says: 

“As rapidly as possible we must be 
able to answer such auestions as: ‘How 
fast should our agriculture expand?’ 
‘What proportion of our surface area 
should it occupy?’ ‘What should its 
relation be to the other great usages— 
pasturage and forestry, and what areas 
are best suited for those various uses.’ 

“A statistical study of the rate of 
return on investments in farm land has 
been completed and published as a con- 
tribution toward a satisfactory basis for 
framing policies for land appraisal, for 
taxation and for rural credit. Other 
projects include a survey to measure the 
effect of such factors as yield per acre, 
distance to market and road type on 
land value, and extensive data have been 
collected on trend of land values in rela- 
tion to prices of farm products, rates 
of interest and improvements. A system 
is being developed whereby upwards of 
60,000 selected correspondents will re- 
port four times a year on land values 
and turnover, land tenure and occu- 
pancy, land utilization and farm labor 
conditions.” 
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CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 424,000 bus. last week; 
oats, 440,000 bus. and barley 26,000 bus. 
Corn increased 774,000 bus. and rye 
40,000 bus.. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 

Wheat ..1,341 3,557 5,598,000 15,761,000 
Corn: 4s). <4,83% 8,430 14,051,000 6,474,000 
Oats 6,849 12,549 20,911,000 5,142,000 
BY C3 cies te 1,994 289 2,364,000 1,714,000 
Barléys.:<ces 166 166,000 230,000 
“Includes 700,000 bu. wheat, 284,000 bu. 


corn, 1,513,000 bu. oats and 81,000 bu. rye 
afloat. : 


COSTS AND MARGINS 
IN MARKETING 


Interesting and Important Figures on Grain 
Marketing Costs. 
By John D. Black and H. Bruce Price, 
University of Minnesota. 


Under prevailing usage, margins in- 
clude out-of-pccket costs, plus interest 
upon the proprietorship investment, plus 
depreciation and the like, plus proprie- 
tor’s wages of management, plus or 
minus any conjunctural gains or losses. 
Costs, as distinguished from margins, 
may include simply out-of-pocket costs 
and depreciation, or they may include 
the interest item in addition, the pro- 
cedure in this respect depending more 
upon the bias of the accountants than 
anything else. In the economic sense, 
of course, proprietor’s wages of manage- 
ment are as much costs as hired man- 
agement or hired labor. And so is the 
interest on the investment. But in this 
article, which is to be principally a re- 
port upon the cost and margin studies 
as made in the field of marketing, the 
usage will have to be based upon prac- 
tice rather than upon principle. The 
general practice in certain types of 
studies of the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is to consider interest on the invest- 
ment as a cost, and also proprietor’s 
wages of management, the reason given 
being that some of the marketing is by 
co-operatives, and co-operatives borrow 
practically all their capital from mem- 
bers or elsewhere, and hire practically 
all of their management. Costs as report- 
ed in such cases are, therefore, costs ac- 
cording to economic terminology rather 
more than according to accountants’ 
terminology. The difference between 
costs and margins, according to this 
usage, is merely that margins include 
the conjunctural losses and gains due 
to price or cost changes, spoilage and 
waste and the like. In other types of 
studies, only interest on borrowed capi- 
tal is counted as a cost, and profits in- 
clude return to the proprietor and the 
proprietorship investment. This applies 
especially to studies in costs of merchan- 
dising and conversion. 

The term margin is also used in an- 
other sense, namely, that of the differ- 
ence between prices in local, wholesale 
and retail markets. A substitute for it 
in this use is the term “spread.” The 
term margin is also sometimes applied 
to the difference between purchase and 
sale price for a given commodity. Thus 
an elevator may have one “margin” for 
wheat, another for rye, another for corn, 
etc. In this sense, it is distinguished 
from “gross trading profit,’ which may 
include something more than the mar- 
gin, as will be illustrated presently. 


Objectives. 

In the last analysis, cost and margin 
studies in the field of marketing can 
have but one practical objective, namely, 
to lead to a reduction in the costs or 
margins associated with the rendering 
of a given amount or quality of market- 
ing service. There are, however, at 
least three approaches to this goal by 
way of cost ana margin studies. One 
of these is to work out the cost-structure 
at any given time, discover the varia- 
tions in costs, both in the aggregate and 
by cost categories and by processes, as 
between different business units at any 
given time, and thus as a result of 
actually seeing how some business units 
have kept their costs low, point out how 
other business units may reduce their 
costs in the future. This method means 
the making of cost studies with a view 
to discovering from them the best kind 
of marketing organization and manage- 
ment. 

An approach somewhat related to this 
is to set up some sort of costs as stand- 
ards for the various business units to 
attain to as norms of reasonable accom- 
plishment, and by this means improve 
the practice of the more inefficient. The 
only norms ordinarily set up, however, 
are simple average costs, which must 
perforce include as much bad practice 
as good practice. Furthermore, if pro- 
duction standards are to be useful for a 
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period of years, they must separate 
physical data from cost-rate data, so 


that they can be corrected 
cost-rates change. 

Another approach is that of determin- 
ing if possible what costs or margins 
are “necessary” or reasonable, and 
using this information in publicity cam- 
paigns or various related ways as a 
means of forcing or inducing middle- 
men to reduce their margins. Studies 
of variations in costs among different 
middlemen have little value for such 
purposes. They merely show a range in 
costs, and do not in any way indicate 
what costs are necessary or reasonable. 
The “bulk-line’” analysis is nearly fu- 
tile for such purposes—it simply re- 
states the query in other language. The 
best that can be said of such studies 
from the point of view of necessary 
costs or margins is that sometimes they 
show costs or margins that obviously 
are higher than is reasonable. The 
more promising attack is to analyze 
variations in costs and margins over a 
period of time, discovering to what ex- 
tent the variations from month to 
month or year to year are due to 
changes in cost-rates for labor, equip- 
ment, supplies, rent and the like, or to 
variations in turn-over or utilization; 
and to what extent they represent lags 
or maladjustments between purchase 
and sale prices. Studies of this latter 
kind with such an objective have thus 
far proved of little immediate value so 
far as reducing margins are concerned, 
but they have helped us to understand 
how our marketing system behaves in 
various phases of the business cycle, and 
thus have had great scientific value. Of 
course, if some way could be found of 
forcing costs or profits down or up, 
when they are temporarily out of line, 
such results would be immediately use- 
ful. But there is a problem of control 
here which has not yet been solved. 


Another objective in cost-marketing 
studies is frequently given much impor- 
tance, namely, to secure information 
that can be used in bringing the public 
to realize that most of the present high 
marketing costs are really necessary, or 
in getting the consumers to co-operate 
in various plans for reducing costs 
along lines that require their co-opera- 
tion. 


whenever 


A Sample Analysis—Grain. 

Figures show the range and distribu- 
tion of costs of 109 grain elevators in 
the Minneapolis-Duluth grain marketing 
area for the crop year of 1922-23 was 
from less than 2 cents to over 13 cents 
per bushel. The average was 4.7 cents 
per bushel. Here, apparently, is abun- 
dant opportunity for a better economy 
in organization and management. 

The first and most obvious cause of 
tnese variations in unit costs is volume 
of business. The decrease in cost with 
volume is rather rapid under 125,000 
bushels, and gradual above this volume. 
The reason for this is that there is 
roughly a minimum-sized elevator build- 
ing with a minimum of equipment and 
labor and management; and costs per 
bushel decrease until this minimum is 
economically utilized. Above this point, 
labor is increased, equipment is in- 
creased, buildings are enlarged some- 
what, insurance and interest are in- 
creased, and particularly the salaries of 
management are increased. They are 
not increased, however, as rapidly as the 
volume, with the result that unit costs 
are apparently still decreasing at 500,000 
bushels. 

It cannot, of course, be argued safely 
from such evidence that all elevators 
should be larger and that there should 
be fewer of them. The reason that some 
elevators are handling so small a vol- 
ume is that this is all the grain that is 
produced in their territory, and if the 
elevator were not there, the extra haul- 
ing cost to other shipping points would 
more than offset the extra elevator costs 
due to the small volume of receipts at 
this point. In many cases, however, 
one elevator at a shipping point, if prop- 
erly equipped and manned, could handle 
all the business now handled by the two 
or three. If hauling costs could be de- 
termined, it would be possible to com- 
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bine a curve of variations in hauling 
costs with volume with a curve of varia- 
tions in elevator costs with volume, and 
so construct a curve of variations in 
the two costs combined. In most cases, 
such an analysis would show volumes of 
between 125,000 and 350,000 bushels, 
giving lowest combined hauling and ele- 
vator costs, the particular volume in 
any case depending more upon the den- 
sity of grain production than upon any- 
thing else. 

Although the variations in costs with 
volume are most obvious, they are prob- 
ably not the most significant. The 16 
elevators witn volumes between 100,000 
and 125,000 bushels have costs ranging 
from 2.5 to 9.0 cents per bushel; the 12 
elevators with volumes between 150,000 
and 175,000 have costs ranging from 3.0 
to 9.0 cents per bushel; and even the 15 
with volumes between 200,000 and 250,- 
000 bushels have costs ranging from 2.5 
to 6.0 cents per bushel. To explain all 
these variations is the first task of such 
an analysis. Of course, there is not 
space enough for it in this article. One 
important reason for the variations is 
differences in the amount of manage- 
ment hired, or the quality of it, or in 
the salaries paid for the same grade of 
management. Thus the salaries of the 
managers for the elevators in the 185.- 
000 to 145,000 group ranged from $1,475 
te $2,317. Other causes of differences 
are difference in type of construction of 
the warehouse, in adjustment of size of 
warehouse to volume of business, in type 
of equipment, in completeness of equip- 
ment, in utilization of the labor, or in 
wages paid. Extra labor costs vary 
from $207 to $923 for the same group. 
Some elevators follow a close policy in 
providing the manager with clerical as- 
sistance, office supplies and equipment 
and the like; others are liberal in this 
respect. Differences in types of insur- 
ance carried produce a variation in the 
unit cost of this item of over 50 per 
cent. Different methods of financing 
produce wide variations in the cost of 
this item; some of these, however, rep- 
resent differences in service rendered. 

Building costs per bushel vary partly 
because not all elevators are equally 
well adjusted to volume of business, and 
partly because different grain market- 
ing conditions permit different rates of 
turn-over of bin-space. The Federal 
Trade Commission’s study of 2,229 eleva- 
tors in eight states Showed an average 
turn-over of 3.9 times. But the average 
for elevators handling corn and other 
grains was 5.3 times, and for those 
handling no corn, only 2.8 times. The 
marketing period for corn follows that 
for small grain and extends the period 
when the elevators are in full or nearly 
full use. On the other hand, increasing 
the number of small grains handled 
reduces the turn-over because it makes 
more bin-space necessary. Maladjust- 
ments of capacity to volume of business 
may be merely temporary, due to such 
things as a short crop and the like; 
or they may be the result of over or un- 
derestimating future receipts. In the 
former case, accurate accounting would 
adjust the changes each year to suit 
the volume received. 

Another important cause of variation 
in costs, especially between elevators in 
different territory, is difference in types 
of grain handled, or proportion of dif- 
ferent types of grain. Wheat costs, for 
example, are higher than oat costs, and 
flax costs higher than wheat costs. 

Two things must he said about these 
variations in the several cost items. 
One is that some of them are high or 
low because others are high or low. 
For example, a high equipment cost 
may mean a lower extra labor cost, or 
vice versa. But there will be for any 
elevator a particular combination of la- 
bor and equipment that gives lowest 
unit costs—a combination with not too 
much equipment and not too much la- 
bor. There will be a similar least-cost 
combination of management and labor 
costs, of management and office costs, of 
power and labor costs, ete. The other 
thing is that some of the differences in 
costs, as already indicated in the case of 
interest, represent differences in the 
quality of service. High salaries for 
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management may be justified by the 
success of the elevator. High office costs 
may be justified by the better records 
and accounts that are Kept. 


Cost Variations. 

The analysis of cost variations nat- 
urally resolves itself into two phases: 
one, that of variations in utilization of 
the cost elements, and the other, that 
of variations in the cost-rates. Thus 
it will be found that some elevators 
have high labor cost because they em- 
ploy too much labor or utilize it poorly; 
and others because they pay high wages. 
Building costs will similarly vary, 
either because of differences in size of 
buildings or turn-over, or because of dif- 
ferences in type of construction involv- 
ing different annual costs per cubic foot 
of bin-space. All costs can thus be sep- 
arated into two functions, one the phy- 
sical units of input, and the other the 
cost-rate per unit of input. 

When such an analysis of variations 
in costs has been completed, it is pos- 
sible, first to point out all the reasons 
for high and low costs; second, to show 
how the costs of high-cost units can be 
reduced; and tnird, to plan new units 
in such a way that their costs will be 
as low as possible. From such an an- 
alysis, it is also possisble to set up 
standards that are really possible of at- 
tainment, but which include very little 
bad practice. The standards will, of 
course, have to be different for different 
sets of conditions. ; 

But which particular level of costs 
can be considered as necessary cannot, 
of course, be stated with any definite- 
ness. In the first place, what particu- 
lar quality of management can be con- 
sidered necessary at any time? 
Variations in Margins of Country Ele- 

vators. 

The average gross trading profit of 
these 109 elevators was 6.7 cents per 
bushel, or 2.0 cents more than the av- 
erage cost per bushel. Most of them are 
between 2 and 10 cents per bushel. 
These gross trading profits are not quite 
the same as margins, because they in- 
clude income from sidelines and other 
sources, but they are nearly the same 
as margins and will be considered in 
this analysis. 

Included in this 6.7 cents per bushel 
is 1.7 cents per bushel of income realized 
from sidelines and from elevator serv- 
ices rendered grain patrons. It is proper 
to do this since nearly all their costs 
have been cnarged to grain handling. 

The margins vary first of all because 
costs vary. In general, those with high- 
er costs have higher margins. Second, 
they vary because of different marketing 
policies. For example, those that do 
not hedge are liable to realize large 
gains or lossses. Third, those that mis- 
grade, or mis-weigh, or mis-dock have 
either gains or losses in consequence. 
Fourth, certain types or grades of grain 
normally carry wider margins than 
others because of greater marketing 
risks or uncertainties. 

The range in net operating gains or 
losses is equally significant. Of the 109 
elevators 21 had net losses ranging up- 
ward to 4.6 cents per bushel and 22 
had net gains of 4 cents and over, rang- 
ing as high as 10 cents. 

Year-to-Year Fluctuations in Costs of 
Country Elevators. 

There are two principal causes of va- 
riations in total costs; one the varia- 
tions in volume of business, depending 
upon the size of the crop, and the other, 
the variations in the prices of the cost 
elements. Volume (for a group under 
analysis) fell from 146,570 bushels in 
1918-19 to 78,490 bushels in 1919-20, and 
costs per bushel rose from 4.13 cents to 
9.01 cents. But part of this rise in 
bushel costs was due to a rise in prices 
of supplies, in wages and salaries, in in- 
terest and insurance, etc., since even 
with the lower volume of business, the 
average operaving expenses were $1,024 
higher in 1919-20 than in 1918-19. The 
higher prices of grain from 1918 to 
1920 made the interest and insurance 
costs higher in those years. 

Beginning with 1920-21, the elevators 
began to reduce costs. In 1921-22 the re- 


duction is particularly apparent. The 
large volume of 1922-23 raised total 
costs again, but made low unit costs. 
The years 1918-19 and 1922-23 are inter- 
esting to compare. With the same vyol- 
ume of business, the bushel costs are 
over half a cent higher in the latter 
year. This is principaiuy because man- 
agement, general office, wages of extra 
labor, and power and light are apparent- 
ly not back even to the level of 1918-19 
in the country elevator business.  In- 
terest and insurance are lower because 
of lower values for grain. Miscellaneous 
and direct sideline costs have been 
pared considerably. Thus, although there 
have been appreciable reductions since 
the flourishing years of 1918 to 1920, 
when money was spent rather freely be- 
cause margins were high, the reduction 
process is by no means completed and 
may never be completed. 


Fluctuations in Margins. 

In five years out of six, the elevators 
had an adequate net profit as follows: 
In 1917-18, gross profits, 8.8 cents per 
bushel; expenses, 5.5; net profits, 3.3; 
in 1918-19 gross profits, 5.9; expenses, 
4.1; net profits, 1.8; in 1919-20, gross 
profits, 15; expenses, 9; net profits, 6; 
in 1920-21, gross profits, 2.4; expenses, 
7.4; net loss, 5; in 1921-22, gross profits, 
7.8; expenses, 6.5; net profits, 1.3; in 
1922-23, gross profits, 6.7; expenses, 4.7; 
net profits, 2. The heavy loss of 1920-21 
was almost entirely offset by the large 
profit of the year previous. The net 
profits of 1918-19 and 1922-23 are really 
large when one considers the large vol- 
ume of grain handled in these years. 
In general, margins are high in years of 
short crops, as in 1917-18, 1919-20, 1920- 
21 and 1921-22, and especially in 1919-20. 
But market conditions are an even more 
important cause of fluctuation in mar- 
gins. It was advancing prices that 
principally produced the margin of 15.0 
cents in 1919-20, and declining prices 
that produced the low margins of 2.4 
cents in 1920-21. 
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In ordinary years, margins and ex- 
penses seeem to be fairly well adjusted 
to each other, and leave a fairly regular 
net profit not far from 2 cents per 
bushel. Thus, after throwing out the 
abnormal years of 1919-20 and 1920-21, 
flax margins vary by years from 6.2 to 
22.0 cents per bushel, oats from 2.8 to 
6.6 cents, barley from 3.3 to 12.0 cents, 
and corn from—3.8 to 11.7 cents. It is 
only the circumstance that these eleva- 
tors handle several kinds of grain that 
keeps their average margins somewhere 
nearly regular—this and the fact that 
wheat, the main crop of this region, has 
rather regular margins. In a major 
corn-growing region, no doubt corn mar- 
gins are more regular. ' 

What values there are in studies of 
year-to-year fluctuations in margins and 
costs should now be apparent. If mar- 
gins or net profits are unusually high 
or low at any given time, the presump- 
tion is that a maladjustment has devel- 
oped which will right itself in time, 
but which righting can perhaps be has- 
tened if it is understood, or especially 
if some means of control can be devel- 
oped. Or any particular costs which are 
out of line at any time can be handled 
in the same way. 

Year-to-year fluctuations also serve to 
point out occasional opportunities for 
improving marketing organizations and 
management and thus reducing costs— 
but for such a purpose they have a rath- 
er limited usefulness. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on April 21st and 
22nd, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 

eee 

When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PrICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE 
PORTER. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 


Monthly average prices of beef cattle at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the 


term of years indicated, collated by THr 
the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal repor 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
L2H... $9.10 Seo s6egten Siicda- Oia pees KAA eo peeintonatarele aie t Pet Pear Co cet to 
1924. . 9.45 9.30 9.55 9.95 9.65 9.35 9.45 9.60 9.70 1080 9:75 9:20 9.60 
NGRBR Ge 9.15 8.85 8.85 9.00 9.50 10.00 9.65 10.65 10.20 10.15 9:70 9.50 9.55 
1922.. 7.05 7.45 8.00 7.95 830 8.95 9.50 9.65 10.20 10.65 9.85 9.20 9.00 
1921 8.70 8.20 9.05 8.15 8.25 8.00 8.10 8.50 8.00 810 7.40 6.95 8.2. 
1920.. 13.95 13.05 13.10 12.80 12.25 14.95 15.00 14.85 15.05 14.20 12.00 10.10- 13.30 
1919... 15.80 15.95 16.05 15.85 15.00 13.55 15.60 16.45 15.50 16.15 15.10 14.35 15.50 
1918.. 12.10 12.00 12.60 14.70 15.40 15.85 16.05 15.75 16.00 14.80 15.05 14.90 14.65 
1917.. 10.15 10.50 11.25 11.75 11.90 12.15 12.35°12:70 13.10 11:70 11570) 3401160 
1916 8.35 8.35 8.75 9.10 9.50 9.85 9.25 9.45 9.40 9.75 10.15 10.00 9.50 
1915 8.05 7.50 7.65 7:70 8.35 880° 99°20 99:05 8:95) SS:S0RS 70mes someeaeen 
1914 8.45 8.30 8.35 8.50 8.40 8.60 8.80 9.10 9.85 9.05 8.60 8.385 8.65 
UTS T. 17-80 8.25 8.30 8.15 8.00 8.15 8.25 8.30 8.50 8.40 8.25 8.20 3.25 
1at2.... 6.85 6.60 7.20. 7.65 7.95 8.00 7.90 “8.50 9:15 7.90 Si100N7sh Tie 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS IN CHICAGO. 


Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for 
the terms of years indicated, collated by THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June 
US25: 4... $1135 SIZ 400 Seas er pavice epee os Johan 
1924~ 2... 7.65 7.50 7.75 7.70 Tato 7.05 
1923 - 9.00 8.85 8.85 8.75 8.40 1.75 
1922 - 9.50 11.30 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1921 10.35 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 8.85 
1920 16.00 15.65 16.385 16.75 15.65 16.60 
1919 18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 21.55 21.60 
1918 16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18.30 17.35 
1917 12.00 13.55 15.55 16.50 16.65- 16.17 
1916 8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.85 10.15 
1915 7.40 7.25 7.05 7.90 7.95 7.95 
1914 8.60 8.90 9.00 8.95 8.67 8.52 
1913 7.80 8.70 9.62 9.70 8.85 9.00 
1912 6.70 6.57 7.95 8.20 8.05 7.80 


Nov. Dec. Year. 


Oct. 


9.62 9. 
8.50 9.00 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS. 


Monthly average prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term 
of years indicated, collated by Tur Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from the 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
D252, $10;40" $11 Ob Seis cub oeie sys ted Meats 
1904.  T10% FLOP eer Bhs 87-40) Spb ae OD 
1923 8.35 8.05 8.20 8.10 7.50 6.90 
1922 7.90 9.85 10.45 10.85 10.50 10.40 
1921 9.40 9.86 9.90 8.50 8.385 8.20 
1920.. 15.00 14.55 14.95 14.90 14.30 14.70 
1919.. 17.60 17.65 19.10 20.40 20.60 20.40 
1918.. 16.30 16.65 17.10 17.45 17.45 16.60 
1917.. 10.90 12.45 14.80 15.75 15.90 15.50 
1916 7.20 8.20 9.65 9.75 9.85 9.70 
1915 6.90 6.80 6.75 7.30 7.60 17.60 
1914 8.30 8.60 8.70 8.65 8.45 8.20 
1913 7.45 8.15 8.90 9.05 8.55 8.65 
1912 6.25 6.20 7.10 7.80 7.65 7.50 


7.75 9.80 9.50 9.95 8.95 9.385 93.20 
7.00 7.60 8.30 7.45 6.90 6.95 7.55 
9.80 8.55 8.70 8.85 8.10 8.20 9.20 
9.75 9.385 (7.60 7.70 (7.05 6.90 8.65 
14.85 14.75 15.90 14.05 12.20 9.55 14.15 
21.85 20.00 17.45 14.35 14.20 13.60 17.85 
17.75 19.00 19.65 17.70 17.70 17.65 17.45 
15.20 16.90 18.20 17.15 17.40 16.85 15.10 
9.80 10.30 10.70 9.80 9.60 9.95 9.60 
7.15 6.90 7.25 7.90 6.65 6.40 7.10 
8.70 9.00 8.85 7.65 7.50 7.10 8:30 
9.05 8.35 8.30 820 7.75 7.70 8.85 
7.65 8.25 ° 8.45 8.75 7.75 7.40 7.65 
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COTTON NEWS 


AUTHORIZED TO FIX 
STANDARDS. 


Specific authorization for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make arrange- 
ments with foreign cotton associations, 
exchanges and other cotton organiza- 
tions for the use of the universal cot- 
ton standards is carried in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill signed by Pres- 
ident Coolidge February 10. 


It has been held by officers of the De- 
partment that authority for entering 
into these agreements was conferred up- 
on the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
text of the Cotton Standards Act. In 
order to remove all doubt about the le- 
gality of the department’s action in en- 
tering into these agreements, Congress 
added the language of the amendment 
to the appropriation bill. The action of 
the Secretary in making agreements 
with respect to arbitrations and to the 
preparation, distribution, inspection and 
use of the practical forms of the stand- 
ards is specifically mentioned. 


At the beginning of February, the vis- 
ible supply of grain at the head of the 
lakes was 40,000,000 bushels, of which 
about 22,000,000 bushels was wheat. 
There is something like 20,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat still in the hands of the 
Alberta farmers, and, all told, the quan- 
tity of wheat still in Canada, available 
for export, is not far short of 100,000,000 
bushels. Since the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated the value of last 
year’s wheat crop at $325,332,000, using 
as average price of $1.20 per bushel, the 
price of wheat has increased by nearly 
a dollar. The average farm price in- 
crease, however, would not be more 
than something between 50 and 75 cents, 
considering the lowness of the grades. 
Taking the lowest estimate, 50 cents, 
the hundred million bushels still re- 
maining has appreciated in value by 
$50,000,000. But the products of wheat 
that are produced here also take ad- 
vantage of the price rise. The most 
important of these is flour. During the 
past three crop years the average vol- 
ume of flour produced by Canadian mills 
was 18,000,000 barrels, and the monthly 
average price over the same period was 
$7.78. The increase in value between 
this average and the present price of 
flour accounts for difference of more 
than $40,000,000 on the average output 
ot the past three years. These figures 
show in a general way how valuable to 
the country has been last year’s rela- 
tively small wheat crop at relatively 
high prices. 


ESTIMATE ON WORLD COTTON. 


The International Federation of Cot- 
ton Spinners estimates world consump- 
tion of American cotton for the six 
months ended Jan. 31, at 6,232,000 bales. 
If this rate is maintained the current 
half year total for year will be 12,464,- 
000 bales, against 11,088,000 in 1923-24. 
Consumption of all kinds of cotton for 
the first half year was 11,177,000 bales 
against 9,989,000 year previous or at rate 
of 22,354,000 for year against 20,404,000 
in 1923-24. 

Cotton stocks held by mills showed a 
substantial increase, American descrip- 
tions Feb. 1 totaling 2,324,000 bales 
against 1,324,000 August 1, 1924. Cot- 
ton stocks of all kinds held by spin- 
ners Feb. 1 totaled 3,905,000 bales 
against 3,569,000 Aug. 1, 1924. English 
spinners using Egyptian cotton showed 
a decrease of 700,000 spindles. A strik- 
ing feature is the great reduction in 
consumption of East Indian cotton. This 
is one reason for the bigger consump- 
tion of American cotton. , 

For some months the price in the 
world’s market has been adjusted to an 
enlarged supply of the fiber balanced 
by a demand expanded in part by the at- 
tractiveness of the new price level itself 
and in part by an improvenient in the 
purchasing ability of many people who 
use cotton. The world at large does 
not use cotton goods to the same ex- 
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tent as do the people of the United 
States but the gradual growth of world 
population since 1913, estimated in 1922 
at about seven per cent, makes it ap- 
pear likely that even this season’s crop 
would be inadequate did we not have to 
reckon with the inability of many people 
to purchase cotton goods with the same 
freedom as before the war. 


Furthermore, an abundance of com- 
peting fibers is not available, wool and 
flax for instance being notably scarce 
and the present production of silk and 
artificial silk together amounting in 
point of poundage to only a little over 
one per cent of that of cotton. But re- 
ports from the cotton goods trade and 
for manufacturing centers emphasize 
the conclusion that the adjustment to 
more liberal supplies will be made only 
gradually and that the end of the sea- 
son will witness a visible supply some- 
what larger than that with which the 
season began. 

The present outlook indicates an easy 
situation as far as current cotton re- 
quirements are concerned, but one crop 
doesn’t make a supply, especially not a 
supply to what appears likely to be a 
gradually expanding demand. This crop 
depended to a large extent upon weath- 
er, which was unfavorable to the boll 
weevil and favorable to late cotton pick- 
ing. Although cotton is selling much 
cheaper now than it did last year it is 
still at a fairly satisfactory level and it 
does not appear that there will be any 
large reduction in the land put to cot- 
ton this year. The lack of the usual 
moisture in Texas and Oklahoma may 
seriously affect the development of an- 
other crop if not soon relieved and un- 
certainties as to weevil infestation in 
the coming season emphasize the nature 
of the hazards to which the American 
crop will be exposed and the corres- 
ponding uncertainty as to the course of 
cotton prices. 


KANSAS WHEAT TO ARGENTINA. 


The Argentine embassy has advised 
the department of agriculture that 200 
tons of cereal Kanred wheat had been 
purchased by the Argentine minister of 
agriculture in Kansas for planting. 

This amount would be enough to 
plant over 7,000 acres and will be dis- 
tributed among farmers in the southern 
republic. 


+? 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Mar. 14 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mar.14,Mar.15, Mar.14, Mar.15, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago -..-2,912 1,618 44,097 51,193 
Slowx Ciltyiote tek 149 97 2,898 4,964 
Milwaukee .... 467 550 4,107 10,440 
Minneapolis ... 776 632 10,703 12,211 
Duluth. 7 oe. 34 1,032 90 6,397 
St. Wouistepass 563 643 10,708 17,712 
Moledo.” 2 wees 214 114 1,887 2,281 
Wichita, sincere Sa edirsis iL 33 O Siummerenetet sho; 
Detroit te 19 57 214 1,488 
Kansas City... 811 Feit 14,379 12,481 
Peoria wer ead 286 9,807 8,559 
Omalia aavaaasnt 592 900 7,549 15,405 
Indianapolis ... 643 339 9,530 8,909 
St: Wosepi cas. 303 297 . 4,700 4,346 
ye. LOCA eyes stators 8,104 7,296 122,472 156,386 
Shipments .....3,688 3,962 52,036 81,295 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Mar. 14 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mar.14,Mar.15, Mar.14, Mar.15, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago). saves 992 1,430 60,455 
SIOUX) CATV, Gann 46 96 4,180 
Milwaukee .... 249 309 14,732 
Minneapolis ... 835 462 44,624 
Duluth re. ee 9 85 20,619 
St. .0wWs... cece 600 652 21,590 
Poledomeac nc. : 91 103 5,690 
iWichitaieves nck 8 Mave 242 
Detroit) hin. 19 76 1,567 2,444 
Kansas City... 89 188 5,430 9,874 
Peoria ; 183 230 7,713 9,655 
Omah2 Cotes item 158 266 10,836 13,320 
Indianapolis ... 264 264 7,796 S371 
St. Joseplis...6. 28 32 1,321 1,262 
TOtalee . ce aoe 3,571 4,193 206,795 170,012 
Shipments 3,684 3,755 110,055 121,017 


his is the [mproved 
TRAPP DUMP 


The Standard in Square Lift Dumps Since 1918 


The Best. stabilized 
square I:ft dump on the 
market today. 

Requires no joists to be 
cut or removed in order 
to install, making it eas- 
iest to install. 


Both frame and cyl- 
inder can either be hung 
from scale or driveway 
cr set on separate con- 
crete foundation. 

' Address Dept. “D” for 
blue prints or further in- 
formation. 


Horse guard removed in cuts in 


order to show joist. 


Also Manufacturers 


of the 


Globe Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dump 


Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


(376) 
1874-1924 
Tsaace Ce Pratt; 
In 1874 Isaac L. Pratt and Geo. E. 


Pratt began handling lumber and build- 
ing material in Roseville, with offices 
just east of the C. B. 4 Q depot. Shortly 
after, within a year or two, tne former 
was succeeded by his a Seth F. Pratt, 
and nephew, Jerome B. Pratt, and this 
firm, 
handle grain. 
with the firm until 


known as Pratt & Pratt, began to 
Seth F. Pratt continued 
death, 


his after 


ISAAC C. PRATT, ROSEVILLE, ILL. 
which the firm was carried on by J. B. 
Pratt and Geo. E. Pratt. This firm was 
dissolved in 1919 by the death of Geo. 
E. Pratt, who had been in business at 
the same office for 45 years, and Isaac C. 
Pratt has since conducted the grain bus- 
iness at the same office. 

One family has thus been in business 
continuously at the same office in Rose- 
ville for over half a century. To have 
survived fifty years of continuous busi- 
ness at the same location indicates that 
such business must have been conducted 
on sound policies, with integrity and 
confidence. We therefore feel that we are 
warranted at this time in calling the 
attention of the public to some of the 
policies that have been worked out in 
this half century, and which have made 
this record possible. 

This family was carrying on business 
at its present office when the United 
States Government could not meet its 
obligations (suspension of specie pay- 
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ment 1863-79). It has bought grain 
from men whose sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons have since hauled grain 
to the same office. 


It has passed through half a dozen 
periods of expansion, inflation and spec- 
ulation and weathered the panics and 
severe depressions which have always 
followed. It ,has passed through the 
more recent period of extreme inflation 
and speculation during and following 
the World war. It has withstood the 
later collapse of credit and confidence in 
much which was thought to be conserva- 
tive and gilt edge. And today, it has 
less than fifty dollars of accounts re- 
ceivable on the books over thirty days 
old. Today its notes receivable are 
$00.00. 

In this half century of business ex- 
perience with its panics, depressions, 
speculations and uncertainty, a dozen 
competitors in the grain business in 
Roseville have come and gone. Some of 
these, 


after a few years of experience 


UP-TO-DATE ELEVATOR AT ROSEVILLE, 


with the hazards, pitfalls and grief in 
the grain business have retired to be- 
come the firm’s best customers. 

In speaking of the business, Mr. Isaac 
C. Pratt says: 

“We of the younger generation do not 
work as hard, physically, as our elders 
worked, but we do endeavor, to the best 
of our ability, to preserve the standards 
of integrity and confidence on which 
their success was established. 


ELEVATOR MANAGERS-—You can sell more RADIOS in your com- 
munity than any other Dealer and do it more easily because you can 
demonstrate to farmers and others while you are receiving the daily 


market quotations. 


“~—_Holmes Market Radio——~™ 


There is no better RADIO made than this one and we will prove it to you. 

WRITE FOR SELLING CONTRACT 

More of these RADIOS are in use in Elevators than any other make 
because they are a powerful daylight long distance market-getter. 


LOUD, CLEAR, SELECTIVE 


(Too loud for Head Sets) 
Retail Price Complete $150.00. 


F. A. HOLMES @ CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


ON LOUD SPEAKERS ONLY 


We will sell you at Wholesale. 


“We believe our particular form of 
country grain buying firm, benefited by 
this fifty years of experience, is the most 
economically operated of any form of 
country grain buying firm in existence, 
and therefore in a position to give bet- 
ter service at less cost than any other 
kind of country grain buying firm. 

“Grain prices fluctuate constantly dur- 
ing the sessions of the grain exchanges 
and naturally we cannot make our offers 
good for an indefinite time, but we are 
always ready to quote prices on the 
market at any time.” 


FEBRUARY GRAIN FUTURES 


The volume of trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the month of Febru- 
ary was the second largest for the period 
for which records are available. Trad- 
ing in all grain futures for the month 
amounted to 2,597,246,000 bushels against 
2.791,330,000 in January which was the 
largest. However, since there were but 


re. 


22 trading days in February the aver- 
age daily trading during the month was 
118,156,000 bushels against the daily 
average during January of 107,359,000 
bushels. In wheat futures the total for 
the month was 1,581,584,000 bushels, or 
a daily average of 71,890,000 bushels. 
The largest trade in all futures dur- 
ing a single day occurred Feb. 11, when 
192,700,000 bushels were sold. The larg- 
est single day’s trade in wheat was 125,- 
758,000 bushels on Feb. 5. 
Combining the trading for all 


“con- 
tract markets” the total sales of wheat 
futures for February amounted to 


1,781,067,000 bushels, or a daily average 
of 80,958,000 bushels. For all grains the 
total was 2,903,336,000 bushels, or a 
daily average of 131,969,000 bushels. 


Revised figures showing the total vol- 
ume of trading in grain futures, on the 
Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
during the month of February, 1925, to- 
gether with monthly totals for all “con- 
tract markets” as reported to the Grain 
Futures Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The figures 
listed represent sales only, there being 


an equal volume of purchases (ex- 
pressed in thousand bushels [i. e., 000 
omitted]), as follow: 
Chi. Bd. of Tr.1,581, 584 §23,717 310, 444 81,501 
Chi. Open Bd. 38, 654 12,154 ; 85 
Mnpls. C. of C. 75,441 4,986 
B Clty B. of T. 60,880 Salone 
Duluth B. of T. *8,297 ... 4,283 
St. L. Mer. Ex. 14,284 RAG 
Milw. C. of C. 1,927 138 

Tot. all mkts.1,781,067 677,271 347,524 90,993 
Mm OCGr AMO! eo. .ce 417,114 337,850 49,940 13,041 
Ghi, Bd. of "ir; 

year ago ... 348,099 306,626 44,443 8136 

*Durum wheat, with exception of 28 
spring wheat. 

~~ 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe PrIcE CurReNT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE HOUSE CLEANING 


Department Heads Presenting Resignations 
to Secretary of Agriculture. 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
over the resignation of various bureau 
heads in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Where there is much 
smoke there must be some fire and the 
logical guess is that the officials who 
“peat it” when the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, of Kansas, 
stepped in realized that their methods 
didn’t or wouldn’t suit the new chief. 
Here is how the Kansas City Drovers 
Telegram analyzes the situation: | 


“Whatever may have been the true mo— 
tives for resigning, it is known that some 
of the policies of the departing heads were 
at variance with the ideas of the new sec— 
retary of agriculture. 

Mr. Brand is the author of the McNary- — 
Haugen. bili, and Mr. Jardine was the first 
and only president of an agricultural col— 
lege who had the nerve to come out in a 
public denunciation of such a piece of os— 
tensible farm legislation. The breach be— 
tween Jardine and Brand was _ further 
widened when the president’s agricultural 
commission, of which Jardine was a mem- 
ber, refused to endorse the bill. 

Jhat misunderstanding, if any, exists 
between Chester Morrill and the secretary © 
that would call for the resignation is not 
known. We can only presume. Mr. Jar— ; 
dine, starting business life as a cowboy, 
and on up through his various activities, 
has been conversant with conditions sur- 
rounding the market end of the live stock 
business. Through all the years he has 
been aware of the beneficences of the live 
stock exchanges, and has noted the safe— 
guards they have thrown around the ship- 
per of live stock. He has been conversant ~ 
with the rules governing the conduct of the : 
agents of the shippers, and has seen how 
the smooth operations of the market ma— 
chinery to dispose of the property en- — 
trusted to the care of the commission man 
for its expeditious disposal, has been co-— 
incident with the highest type of integrity 
of the agents themselves. 

And his being aware of all these things, — 
one cannot but wonder if it ever has oc— 
curred to the Honorable Secretary, either 
before his appointment or since, that a 
considerable part of the activity of the 
bureau of which Chester Morrill has been 
the head, the packers and stock yards ad— 
ministration, has been the harassment of 
the fine institution that has been built up 
to expedite and safeguard the marketing 
of meat animals. Shall we not conclude 
that the Honorable Secretary, who is ob— 
serving and watchful, is aware that the 
federal courts many times have upheld 
the exchanges, and that the packers and 
stock yards administration in attempting to 
force at law a commission man to barter 
with other concerns which he does not 
wish to have dealings with, has been ex— 
travagantly spending the people’s money 
to accomplish an end which the constitu- 
tion says can’t be accomplished. The 
Honorable Secretary never has evidenced 
a belief in or desire for a sort of govern— 
ment of the kind called bureaucracy, and 
this may have some weight in explaining © 
Mr. Morrill’s resignation. 

The truth of the business is, the Hon- — 
orable Secretary may have had cause to 
wonder just what laudable end is served 
by the very expensive organization which — 
Mr. Morrill has been heading. What does ~ 
the packers and stock yards administration 
accomplish that the live stock exchange — 
does not accomplish in getting to the stock ; 

i 
‘ 


owner receipts from sales at the earliest 
possible moment? 

Anyway, whatever may be in the mind 
of the new secretary he will appoint men 
as chiefs who may be expected to get out 
ot their respective positions all the good — 
possible under the law authorizing them. 
And the public has sufficient confidence in 
Mr. Jardine to believe that if there is any- 
thing useful in the laws creating the bureau ~ 
he will find it, and that if he doesn’t find © 
anything but bureaucratic harassment of © 


established, useful and praiseworthy in- | 
stitutions, he will tell us candidly.” 4 
ARGENTINE CROP SITUATION — 

UNEVEN. , 


Crops in certain sections of the north- | 
ern provinces of Argentina are good, but — 
losses in the south reach in some cases y 
up to 80 per cent, according to a cable 3 
to the Department of Commerce. — 
Drought has been a serious menace to 
cattle. Exports have been in excess of 
those of last year, and import trade is 
more active. Grain exports for Novem- 
ber amounted to 95,000 tons of wheat, 
361,000 tons of corn, 74,000 tons of lin- 
seed, 44,000 tons of oats, 1,000 tons of 
barley, and 11,000 tons of flour. h 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Prick CuR- 
RKENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


—— ae’ 
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Barley | 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last 


at different points named, with com- 
parisons, follow: 
Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
March 92.... &9 28 19 47 45 
March 10.... 24 1 27 62 13 
March i11.... 38 2 17 26 36 
March 12.... 56 3 13 19 15 
March 13.... 31 3 6 20 18 
March 14.... 49 3 9 28 29 
POEL as. 287 12 91 202 156 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 


EAT. DSS... . $0.95@1.02|Mar. 12....$0.95@1.02 
Mar. 10.... .95@1.02)Mar. 13.... .85@ .98 
Mar. i1.... .95@1.01|/Mar. 14.... .85@ .98 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Mar. 14, 1925, were 178,000 bus., 
compared with 165,000 bus. 
1924; shipments, respectively, 
and 92,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


same week 
58,000 bus. 


MILWAUKEE—The Milwaukee barley 
market continued dull throughout the 
past week and-receipts were low and 
demand slack. Quotations, however, de- 
clined but 4@5c for the period, the low- 
est of any grain. Poorer grades moved 
very slowly with black oats mixtures 
especially neglected, while choice was 
scarce but saleable as seed. Receipts 
for the week were 156 cars as compared 
with 124 the previous week and 109 dur- 
ing the same week of 1924. Choice to 
fancy, 48 to 50-lb. test, quotable at 97@ 
98c; fair to good, 44 to 47-lb. test, 92@ 
97c; light weight, 40 to 43 lb. test, 88@ 


94c; feed, 78@88c. Iowa quoted 88@ 
98c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 88@98c; 
Minnesota, 88@98c; Dakota, 88@98c; 


feed and rejected, 78@90c. 


Kansas Crry—Four cars of barley 
comprised the week’s receipts. They 
sufficed to meet a moderate demand 
from local and outside feed manufac- 
turers. Prices were affected by weak- 
ness in other grains. A net decline of 
2@8c a bushel was recorded, with No. 
pe closing at 87@91c and No. 4 at 84@ 
87c. Stocks decreased 1,000 bus. to 10,- 
000, aS compared with 245,000 a year 
ago. Favorable reports were received 
regarding seeding operations. Farmers 
were encouraged by the general rain of 
Thursday night. 


DuLutH—Buyers’ interest in barley 
was slow on this market during the last 
week. Receipts were straggly, amount- 
ing to just eight cars in the six days. 
About half the cars were applied on 
sales, and the rest were taken by deal- 
ers to fill orders. Closing prices are un- 
changed to 2c off at from 80 to 92c. 


Cuicaco—Barley steadier market. 
Confidence returning, and, with lighter 
receipts, buyers inclined to anticipate 
future needs. Seaboard reports a good 
export demand for both oats and barley. 
Local receipts for week,» 178,000 bu.; 
last year, 165,000 bu.; shipments, 58,000 
bu.; last year, 92,000 bu. New York 
sold 300,000 bu. barley for export. Malt- 
ing, 85@98c, with fancy mellow higher; 
feeding and mixing, 80@86c; screenings, 
40@80c. Local inspection, 9 cars. 

MINNEAPoLIS—Barley, like all of the 
other grains, came in for a few days of 
very hectic markets, going up and down 
the scale and finally showing a consid- 
erably firmer tone the last day of the 
week. Feeding quality was generally 
in poor request but malting and pearl- 
ing barley was in fair to good demand 
throughout the week. Today’s range of 
sales was 70@88c, as compared with 67 
@92c at the beginning of the week. 
Local elevator stocks, reported today, 
totalled 2,120,269 bushels vs. 2,110,535 
last week and 514,019 a year ago. 

>_> + 

Don’t let your subscription lapse; 

you mav lose valuable numbers. 
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RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending March 14: 


Duly SEChiae Wink Mil 

March 14 1 i 5 
March 12 12 16 2 
March 5 3 3 2 
March 3 6 q 3 
March 8 2 3 2 
March 9 7 4 4 
Total 51 31 37 18 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future 


prices for rye for the week ending 
March 14: 

Mar. May. July. Sept. 

9 1.50 @1.523%4 1.34 @1.386% 1.21 @1.23% 
10 1.49% @1.53% 1.35146@1.38% 1.21%@1.238% 
11 1.4444@1.50% 1.31%@1.36 1.19 @1.22 
12 1.4114,@1.464%4 1.281%4@1.334% 1.17 @1.20%% 
13 1.25 @1.40% 1.15 @1.26 1.06 @1.15% 


14 1.22 @1.30% 1.14 @1.22 1.0534 @1.11 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Mar. 14, 1925, were 32.000 bus. vs. 65,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
2,000 bus. vs. 19,600 bus. same week of 1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Mar. 
14 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chis Win. Mil. 
Mar. 9.$1.415¢ $1.4254 $1.4514 $1.465% $1.45% 
Mar. 10 1.438% 1.45 1.47 1.48% 1.45 
Mar. 11 1.88% 1.39% 1.42% 1.42% 1.42% 
Mar. 12 1.838% 1.35% 1.388% 1.389% 1.87% 
Mar. 13 1.18 1.49 * 1.234%, 1.25 
Mar. 14 1.21% 1.22% 41.26 1.28 1.25 
*No sales. 
RYE MARKETS. 
DuturH — A precipitate drop of 22c 


was staged in the rye market here dur- 
ing the last week, of which 16% was 
accounted for in the record break of 
Friday. The acute weakness in rye was 
attributed to foreigners backing away 
at the previous higher levels and claims 
that holders of rye in the East are feed- 
ing it out to exporters at substantially 
below the prices asked on the Western 
markets. Spot No. 1 rye closed 22c off 
at $1.22%. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Although the futures 
markets were off very sharply during 
the week, there was not much of any 
change in the comparative premiums 
and discounts for the cash article. The 
choice quality grain was sought after 
by milling interests each day but the 
medium and poor quality was very slow 
sale. Today No. 1 rye was quoted at 
Y%@1%4c over the May and No. 2, Ie un- 
der at 1c over. Local stocks totalled 
1,161,787 bushels vs. 1,154,358 last week 
and 7,924,819 a year ago. 


New Yorx—Late in the week tnere 
was some improvement in the export 
demand for rye and total sales for the 
week were estimated around 1% million 
bushels. Cash rye premiums were much 
firmer with a good demand in evidence 
for May shipment. 


MILWAUKEE—Rye quotations declined 
23@25c in the Milwaukee market last 
week but movement was good in re- 
sponse to an active shipping demand. 
Offerings were chiefly offgrade with high 
moisture content and discounts were 
liberal. Dry and choice was searce and 
in request. Considerable Wisconsin sold 
on a forward shipping basis but on ar- 
rival grades were lower and resulting 
settlements made accordingly. Receipts 
were 18 cars as compared with 18 the 
previous week and 24 cars in the same 
week of 1924. Market closed at $1.20% 
@1.22% for No. 2, inside for Wiscon- 
sin, ranging at 6@8c under May price. 

Cutcaco—Closed with gains of 3@5c 
for futures and steady on car lots. Trade 
was moderately large and the market 
firm, due to covering by “shorts” and 
extensive buying, which was influenced 
by reports of large export business. Sea- 
board reported 800,000 bu. to 900,000 
bu. accepted since the close yesterday. 
Selling was light and scattered. Car 
lots were in fair demand at 31%4,@4c un- 
der May for No. 2. Offerings light. Lo- 
cal inspection, 3 cars. Seaboard clear- 


ances none. No. 2 sold at $1.26. No. 3 
sold at $1.164%4@1.18%. No. 4 sold at 
LLG: 

The source of greatest wonder was 
the wide break in rye, which led to the 
belief that the European bread shortage, 
so much talked about by the bulls, is far 
from being as serious as has been adver- 
tised. Rye, as a bread grain, is fully 
as popular with Europeans as wheat, 
but at the low point on Friday May rye 
was approximately 57 cents a_ bushel 
cheaper than the best level of the sea- 
son, while wheat showed only 39 cents 
decline. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 
Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Mar. 14: 
Beans— 
Chicago—Fair 


trade. Good demand ex-— 


ists, but supplies light and decreasing 
rapidly. Prices right and shipments 
advised. Per 100 Ibs.—Spot Navy 
beans, Mich., fancy, $6.25; red kidney, 
fair stock, $10; large, dark, extra 
quality, $10.50. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 


Mich. Choice hand-picked pea beans, 
$7@7.15; fair to good, $6.75; California 
small white, $8.85@8.50; yellow eye, ex— 
tras, $7@7.25; red kidneys, choice, 
$10.75@11; fair to good, $9@9.50; Cali- 
fornia limas, $14.50@15; native green 
peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.50@5.75; split, 
$5.50@5.75. Jobbing prices 25 to 50 
cents above car lots. 

Portland, Ore.—Small white, 8@9%c; 
pink, 84@9%4c; bayo, 8%c; lima, 14%e; 
red, 9%4c. 

New York—Trade continued of small pro-— 
portions yesterday with feeling easy 
and prices showed no material change. 
Pea beans sold mostly at the inside fig- 
ure. Red and white kidneys moved 
slowly. California limas held about 
steady. Black eye peas unchanged. Beans 


—Domestic—100 Ibs.: Marrow, $9.75@ 
10.25; pea choice, hand-picked, $7@7.15; 


pea, screened and prime, $6.50@6.75; red 
kidney, $10.50; white kidney, $9; lima, 


Cal., $14.75@15. Imported, 100 lbs.—Mar-— 
row, $9.25@9.50; white kidney, $8.25@ 
8.50; lima, Mad., 1924-25, $12.75; 1923-24, 


$12.25@12.50; 1922-23, $9.50; lima, 
Europe, large, $11.75; medium, $11.25; 
smali, $10.50. Lentils—Chile, $7.50@ 
7.15; Russia—Giant, $8; Avg., $6.25@ 
6.50. Peas—Domestiec, 100 lbs.—Black 


Eye, $11; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; gr. split, 
$8@8.25. Imported—100 lbs.—Green— 
Japan, $6.50@6.75; Holland, $5.75@6; yel. 
split, $5.50@6; gr. split, $8@8.25; Chick., 
Mex.—Imperial, $12@12.50; Monster, 
$11@11.50; large, $9.50@10; small, $7.50. 
Chic., Alg.—Large, $7.50@8. 
Potatoes— 

Chicago—Idaho Russets, $2.25@2.60; Wis., 
bulk, 100-Ib., $1.10@1.25; frozen and 
poor, 75@90c; Wis., round white, sacks, 
$1.10@1.20; poor, 75@90c; Minn., $1.05@ 
1.15; Early Ohio, Red River, $1.40@ 
1.45. New potatoes—Idaho box, $2.25@ 
2.50; Fla., bbl., $12@12.50. Sweet po— 
tatoes—Tenn., N. Hall, $2.25@2.75; E. 
Jersey, kiln—dried, $3.25@3.50; Ill. Jer— 
sey, hpr., $2.50@2.75; Ill., Nancy Hall, 
hpr., $2@2.50; bushel, $2.25@2.50; soft 
and poor, $1.50. 

New York—Receipts yesterday included 
at Pennsylvania Railroad pier 29, 6 
ears Florida barrel and 1 car Florida 
erate potatoes, 6 cars Southern let-— 
tuce, 2 cars Delaware basket sweet po- 
tatoes. Quotations are as follows: Me., 


@2.50; carlots, cwt., $1.10@1.25; 
lb. sk., $1.85@2.15; state, bulk, 180-lb. 
sk., $2@2.25; 165-lb. sk., $1.85@2; 150- 


lb. sk., $1.50@1.85; L. I., bulk, 180 lbs., 
$3@3.40; 165 Ibs., $3.10@3.35; 150-Ib. sk., 
$2@3.25; 3-bu. sks., $2.50@2.75; Vu, 
bsk., 75c@$1.50. Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, 
$9.50@13; No. 2, $13@14; No. 3, $8@9; 
Cuba, crt., $4@4.50; Fla., bbl.—No. 1, 
$9@12.50; No. 2, $7@9; No. 3, $3@4: 
Fla., crate—No. 1, $3.50; 
Sweet potatoes—Jy., bsk., 
Del. and Md., bskt., 75c@$2.75. 


SOY BEANS. 


In addition to a growing demand for 
soy bean meal, a new form of feeding 
has developed, but it is certainly pref- 
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erable to use standardized properly 
ground soy bean meal, although the fol- 
lowing item is at least interesting: 

Though the work and equipment 
needed to cook soy beans might not 
apeal to most Ohio hog men, the prac- 
tice ought to be profitable to men who 
produce pork on an extensive scale, in 
the judgment of J. F. Lyman, professor 
of agricultural chemistry at the Ohio 
State university. 

“At present prices,” Professor Lyman 
points out, “there is a saving of some- 
thing like 70 cents a bushel when soy- 
beans are cooked, and the extra labor 
and equipment should not offset more 
than half of the gross saving. Cooking 
the beans increases palatability more 
than digestibility. For that reason soy- 
beans can take a larger place in the 
ration than usual, an important con- 
sideration in this time of high corn 
prices and a short supply.” 


BEAN STOCKS IN MICHIGAN. 


Trading in Michigan beans has been 
exceptionally limited for five or six 
weeks as far as wholesale groceries are 
concerned and perhaps 90 per cent of 
our shipments have gone to the canners. 
In all of our experience we have never 
seen so little call for beans from the 
grocery trade as we have had for six 
weeks, and it is very hard to understand 
how the trade can continue for such 
a long period without replenishing 
stocks. 

We are rather inclined to the belief 
that outside prices for several weeks 
to come will be $6 to $6.50 f. 0. b. Mich- 
igan and above $6.50 feel that suffi- 
cient offerings will be available from 
farmers and speculative holdings to sup- 
ply any unusual increased demand, at 
the same time any decline to or below 
$6 will influence further speculative pur- 
poses. 

We do not believe the distribution of 
Michigan beans on this crop has reached 
the scope that was expected in consid- 
ering the fact that our state controls 
perhaps 80 per cent of all white beans 
and we know that our own concern has 
been disappointed in the lack of orders 
from the far West and Southwest states, 
including Texas and Oklahoma. It 
seems that this business is going else- 
where and apparently there is no hope 
aside from advertising for Michigan 
if we get back into this Southwest trade 
in any sizeable volume. 

The effort to raise funds in Michigan 
for putting on a national advertising 
campaign is progressing slowly but on 
the whole, in a satisfactory manner.— 
Christian Breisch & Company, Lansing, 
Mich., by J. EB. Maloney. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 
MiILtwauKrEE—Current buckwheat quo- 
tations in the Milwaukee market are: 
Silver hull, per 100 Ibs., $2.10@2.15; 
Japanese, $2.20@2.25. 
BurraLo—Buckwheat flour steady. 60- 
lbs. sacks holding 12 5-lb. bags, $2.75@3. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Buckwheat, Japanese, 
spot, $2.10; silver hull, $2.05; mixed, 
spot, $2.05. 


_ Cuicaco—Fancy Jap, $2.50, and fancy 
silver hulled, $2.35. 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or tuy second-hand equipment. 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


OHIO. 
Lima, O. (1): Corn and oats move- 
ment is very slow. 
Bucyrus, O. (4): Farmers are not 
inclined to sell corn and oats now. 
INDIANA. 
Decatur, Ind. (7): No corn for sale 


here. Oats moved some time ago. Not 
much grain moving now. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Grain back on 
farms now in strong hands and will be 
marketed when price suits. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): Very little grain 
being marketed. 


Tipton, Ind. (5): The disposition of 


the farmers is to sell corn and oats 
before spring work begins. 
Winchester, Ind. (8): No corn or 


oats for sale by farmers. Corn rotting 
in cribs. Will be 25 to 35 cars of corn 
or substitutes shipped into this coun- 
try for feed before new corn will do 
to feed. 

Angola, Ind. (7): No corn and few 
oats for sale at any time. Barley acre- 
age will be increased 100%. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): Corn and oats were 
marketed very freely in the last 30 
days. Need nice weather now for sow- 
ing oats. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Wheat gen- 
erally looks good. No spring wheat 
here. Not much corn moving. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3): Feeding and 
not selling both corn and oats. Lots 
of oats in farmers hands but very small 
amount of corn. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): 
and oats for sale. 

Marion, Ind. (5): 
sale. Most farmers buying corn. 
oats coming to market. 


ILLINOIS. 


Freeport, Ill. (4): 
little grain to ship 
planting. 

Eureka, Ill. (1): 
and oats is light. 

Princeton, Ill. (4): Most of the 
farmers will hold corn and oats until 
after spring work is done. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Farmers are not 
inclined to sell corn and oats at pres- 
ent time and prices. 

Sidell, Ill. (8): Oats 
all gone. 

Earlville, Ill. (4): Very light selling 
of corn and oats from now on until 
after corn planting. 

Odell, Ill, (7): No wheat will be 
sown. Very little corn and oats will be 
sold until after seeding. 

Vermont, Iil. (2): The farmers are 
slow sellers of both corn and oats. 

Morris, Ill. (7): Movement of corn 
and oats is over for spring. 

Highland, III. (6): Have very little 
corn to sell and no oats for sale. 


Very little corn 


Very little corn for 
No 


Will have very 
until after corn 


Movement of corn 


and corn are 


Paris, Ill. (8): Wheat has come 
through the winter in good. shape. 
There will be no corn moved before 
planting. Some farmers are _ selling 
oats. 

Belleville, III]. (3): Not much oats 


here. Always some corn moving about. 
Most of the farmers are holding for 
higher prices. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): Movement of 
grain about over. Very little until after 
épring work. 


Riggston, Ill. (5): Will sell very 
little corn before next summer. No 
oats here for sale. 

MISSOURI. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): Some corn 


moved. New oats to move. 

Carrollton, Mo. (2): No oats shipped 
in. Selling corn rather freely for the 
limited amount now to ship. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Movement of corn 
and oats will be light. 80% of the sur- 
plus corn and oats have been sold. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): Some tendency 
to sell corn and oats but prices are 
firmly held. 

Richmond, Mo. (2): 


sell. 


No corn here to 


Chillicothe, Mo. (1): No corn or oats 
to sell. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): Farmers not 
selling corn and oats. The majority of 
the farmers raised enough corn and 
oats for home consumption. 


IOWA. 


Marcus, la. (1): No corn or oats to 
be had. Many that had corn are now 
starting to feed cattle on account of 
higher priced cattle prospects. Farmers 
expected to run their cattle over but 
now feeding for June & July markets. 

Indianola, la. (6): 90% of the wheat 
is sold. All other grain marketed only 
as between neighbors. 

Belmond, la. (4): Farmers not dis- 
posed to sell corn and oats. 

Randolph, la. (3): No corn and oats 
for sale here. 

Jefferson, la. (5): Very little corn 
will be sold now before spring work. 

Henderson, la. (3): Farmers will 
not sell corn or oats before summer, 
what is left is in strong hands. 

Lowden, la. (8): All the grain grow- 
ing here will be wanted in this terri- 
tory. Corn and oats are not being sold. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): Very little grain 
moving at present. No movement be- 
fore spring work. 

Whitten, la. (4): Oats movement 
very light. Corn considering the crop, 
a fair movement. 

Gilbert, la. (5): Most of the farmers 
are holding for a little higher price. 
Not moving any more than necessary 

Moulton, la. (6): We have had a fine 
winter to feed stock, generally dry and 
cold. 

North Liberty, la. 
sale here. 

New Sharon, la. (5): Plenty of corn 
for home demands if marketed as 
needed. Otherwise some will ship out 
and then ship in later. 

Corydon, la. (6): Farmers have been 
selling corn and oats freely at Chicago 
prices. 

Onawa, la. (2): Farmers are dis- 
posed to hold all grains at present. 

Guthrie Center, la. (2): There is no 
rush to sell corn or oats at this time. 
The surplus is nearly all sold. 

Oakville, la. (9): Corn and 
nearly all sold. 

Clemons, la. (5): 
oats left in farmers 
shipped. 


(8): No corn for 


oats 


Very little corn or 
hands to be 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea, Minn. (6): There is very 
little corn left. It is mostly all fed 
up. Farmers are holding and storing 
their oats for higher prices. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): Corn and 
oats are being held for over market 
value. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Corn is all sold. 
There is no increase in the selling of 
oats. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): There is no 
oats sold now and there will not be 
any for less than 50c. 

Eden Prairie, Minn. 
corn are all sold. 

Warren, Minn. (1): 
oats and corn sparingly. 

London, Minn. (6): Farmers are not 
selling their oats at present prices. 


(6): Oats and 


Farmers selling 


They are holding for better prices. No 
corn for sale here. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
St. Thomas, No. Dak. (7): No sur- 


plus of corn or oats for sale. 

Ashley, No. Dak. (6): No corn to be 
sold here and spring work will begin 
about April 1st. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Bridgewater, So. Dak (8): Movement 
of corn and oats over until after seed- 
ing. Seeding will start this week if 
weather continues warm. 

Beresford, So. Dak. (9): Not inclined 
to sell corn or oats at present market 
price. 

Canton, So. Dak. (9): There is but 
little corn or oats for sale by farmers. 
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dend rates. 


Brookings, So. Dak. (8): Farmers 
not selling on this break. 
Brentford, So. Dak (7): 


corn and oats are sold. 
NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City, Neb. (9): Very little 
corn being offered. Oats about all sold 
or fed. 

Beatrice, Neb. (9): If market 
steadies and roads get in shape look 
for largest receipts of this crop. 


Humboldt, Neb. (9): All grain will 
be consumed locally. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): Farmers are 
holding wheat and corn for higher 
prices. 

Neligh, Neb. (7): Farmers not sell- 
ing corn at present prices. Those that 
have held this long will hold longer. 
About 15% of the crop left to sell. 


Humphrey, Neb. (8): Not much grain 
for sale. Mostly fed up. No surplus 
on account of short crop in 1924. 

Harvard, Neb. (9): Very little corn 
coming to market. Feeders taking all 
that is offered and hard to satisfy local 
demand at present. 

McCook, Neb. (6): We do not antici- 
pate a heavy movement of corn until 
after spring work is finished. 

Superior, Neb. (9): Movement all 
grains now over for season. No oats 
and very little wheat. Not much corn 


All of the 


left. Corn left will be held until next 
summer. 

Orleans, Neb. (6): Selling corn 
freely. Holding their small supply of 
wheat: 


Superior, Neb. (9): No movement of 


grain. Need rain badly. 
Central City, Neb. (9): No oats. Our 
territory has been shipping in a .lot 


from Iowa and South Dakota. Don’t 
look for much corn until after planting. 


KANSAS. 

Concordia, Kans. (4): No grain movy- 
ing. 

Pleasanton, Kans. (8): Some corn 
moving. 

Belleville, Kans. (4): Most all the 
farmers are holding what little corn 
and oats they have to market until 
after spring work is over. 

Hillsboro, Kans. (5): Very little 
corn moving. Not many oats. Hold- 


ing for higher prices. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): Wheat seems 
O. K., but needs rain. Little early to 
tell about damage, if any. 

Plainville, Kans. (4): General con- 
ditions dry. No corn and oats for sale. 

Uniontown, Kans. (9): Farmers hold- 
ing back on corn since the slump in 
prices. 

Neodesha, Kans. (9): Farmers are 
busy, not much corn moving. No oats 
to sell. 


Mahaska, Kans. (4): Farmers would 


sell corn and oats if the price was right 
but are holding for a higher market. 

Greensburg, Kans. (6): There has 
been some damage to wheat estimated 
as high as 15%. We think it is too 
early to tell. Spring wheat not sown 
here. 

Waldo, Kans. (5): Wheat crop prac- 
tically lost over a large area. 

Ashland, Kans. (3): No corn or oats 
to be marketed. Wheat was winter 
killed and is now being hurt by 
drought. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Enid, Okla. (4): Farmers will not 
sell corn and oats before spring work 
commences. 

Geary, Okla. (2): Wheat damage 
cannot be estimated with any satisfac- 
tion until we have moisture and can 
note effect of moisture. 

El Reno, Okla. (5): No grain of any 
kind moving at present. 

Kingfisher, Okla. (4): It is getting 
very dry and need rain badly. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): Only enough 
corn and oats to supply local needs. 
Farmers selling to each other freely. 
No stocks on hand in elevators. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (5): No serious 
damage yet but must have rain by 18th 
or serious damage will follow. 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Concluded from page 25.] 
Co., uperating a grain, flour and feed busi- 
ness at Frederick. 7 
Work has been completed on the last 
unit of the elevator of the Kimbell Milling 
Co. by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Co., Kansas City, which erected the entire — 


structure. _ Capacity of the complete ele- 
vator is 900,000 bushels. 


The directors of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, 
selected Fort Worth as the place and Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 22-28, as the dates 
for holding the annual meeting. This de- 
cision was made by the directors in the 
face of a resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting requesting the directors to 
select Houston as the place for the next 
annual meeting, in view of the preponder- 
ance of requests from members in response 
to my recent circulars requesting expres- 
sions from the members as to the place 
of holding this meeting being very largely 
in favor of Fort Worth. The Texas Hotel 
wil be headquarters. 


SIOUX CLEY: 


The terminal Grain Corp. of Sioux City 
has voted to reduce its capital stock 50 
per cent. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


in session here March 7, — 


March 18, 1925. 


The Sioux City grain dealers appreciate 
very highly the assistance rendered by 
D. L. Kelley, of the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission; various dealers in and_ pro- 
ducers of grain in surrounding. territory, 
who actively supported them in their ef- 
forts to obtain a-fair and reasonable re- 
adjustment of the present rates, and also 
the sympathetic attitude of the representa- 
tives of certain railroads and markets. 


Sioux City has asked only for rates from 
the territory tributory to Sioux City, in 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota, 
which are not higher than those volun- 
tarily maintained by the carriers to Min- 
neapolis, Omaha and other competing mar- 
kets, and for outbound proportional rates 
from Sioux City to the southwest which 
are reasonable and properly related to the 
rates from Omaha. 


Receipts— Today. Last week. Last year. 
Wheat ..... 1 11 2 
OTH we wees 11 23 16 
“Eee eee 76 i 4 

Shipments— 

Pvement bs 3... os 
20 hee 11 4 9 
NRUEE reas, «es 14 4 5 


Representative Cash Sales— : 

Wheat: 1 northern, $1.69@1.70, basis Min- 
neapolis; 2 northern, $1.66@1.68, basis Min- 
neapolis. ; 

Corn: white, $1.16, basis Chicago; 3 white, 
$1.13, basis Chicago; 2 yellow, $1.19, basis 
Chicago; 3 yellow, $1.12@1.15, basis Chi- 
cago; 2 mixed, $1.15, basis Chicago; 3 
mixed, $1.12, basis Chicago. : 

Oats: 2 white, 47c, basis Omaha; 3 white, 
44c, basis Omaha. 1 car corn 4y 19.4 per 
eent, $1.05, basis Chicago. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


The general rains of last week were of 
great benefit to the winter wheat. Mois- 
ture was badly needed in many places. 


Farmers report their ground in fair con- 
dition for sowing of oats, and the coming 
week will see many busy at this work. 


Oats receipts continue light, with 5 cars 
on the market. Prices were fully 2 cents 
higher, No. 3 white selling at 47 cents. 


Cattle and calves receipts were very 
light, with the tone about unchanged. Best 
ealves were selling at $12.50 and down. 


No. 5 yellow, $1.05@1.06; No. 5 mixed, 
90c; No. 4 yellow, $1.08; sample yellow, 
82@85c; No. 5 mixed, 90@98c; No. 6 mixed, 
8612 @88ce. 


Receipts of corn at Peoria have decreased 
considerable the past week with 389 cars 
Saturday. Prices were extremely irregular 
but said to range from 3 to 5 cents higher. 
There was only a moderate demand. 


Country elevators report the movement 
of grain in this district at a standstill. 
Roads have been in bad condition and the 
continued drop in prices has caused the 
farmers to forget the market at the present 
time. There is a very small amount of 
wheat left in the farmers’ hands in this 
section. 


Hogs at the local yards were quoted 15@ 
20e lower Saturday after showing a steady 
advance all week. An extreme top of 
$13.85 was paid for the best heavy hogs, 
with the bulk of 200 to 250-pound average 
selling from $13.65@13.75. Hogs at W0 to 
160 pounds were quoted at $12@13, with 
packing sows $12.75 down. ‘Trading was 
fairly active, with receipts around $12 a 
head. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending March 14, as compared 
with same week last year, as reported by 
the secretary of Peoria Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 1925 1924 
WYO SUE Mery peters. < gros, 8,400 20,400 
OTHE (Rin wat eoat «Cioran tte 501,450 220,750 
ORT Pe Nee tia sicctaare'e 194,400 205,600 
ROE sw epetits Oe arse eisirons.g POUR wl tage 
IESE LGY, Uetevisieieis re. snaice s 9,800 35,000 

715,250 481,750 

Shipments— 

NGG AL co ais syd sahote, a! sseneo\s 8,400 18,000 
BREN etsrdic a hei ata e orensie 433.100 149,050 
ROURUOSE «ts urcrntehe.t Oa ates ai 237,600 178,200 
Hevea LO Vion ta vaitscteiia, citi vene 7,000 16,800 

686,100 362,650 

Flour— 1925 1924 
BRBCOLDUS, leila circa. 46,100 56,600 
MOMDIMEN TS Gate ciete sve «cre 47,400 51,600 

CHICAGO. 


5. H. Jones was observed as one of the 
visitors to the Buffalo Corn Exchange last 
week. 

Frank G. Ely was a recent visitor on the 


floor of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. 


C. E. Fox was noted as a recent visitor 
on the floor of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Logan & Bryan of this city announce the 
Opening of a branch office at Hollywood, 
Calif.. under the management of Henry 
Nelson. 

Beginning Monday, March 30th, the en- 
larged customers’ room of Chas. Sincere & 
Co. will be open for business. The former 
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address and general offices at 231 South La 
Salle street are maintained but the cus- 
tomers’ room will be in rooms 679-81-83 in 
the same building, which is the Illinois 
Merchants Bank. 


George H. Tanner, member of the Board 
of Trade, and connected with the grain de- 
partment of Wm. H. Colvin & Co., was a 
visitor in Philadelphia recently. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, made an address 
to the members of the Chicago Flour Club 
on March 12, urging the co-operation of 
milling executives, members of the various 
clubs and the flour trade in general as the 
thing more than any other to settle the 
questions effecting the industry. 


Armour & Co. has placed in operation a 
new division of its business, known as the 
Analysis and Control Division. It will be 
the function of this department to make 
every branch of the big packing organiza- 
tion a money earner. One of its chief 
functions will be the smooth welding of 
the Morris units into the parent organiza- 
tion. 


George C. Bryant of Indianapolis, for 
many years agricultural statistician for 
Indiana of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has been selected as crop 
expert for the Jackson Brothers’ Co. Mr. 
Bryant entered the service of the Federal 
government in 1900 with the agricultural 
division of the Census Bureau. He later 
became identified with the Department of 
agriculture and served for 14 years as 
statistician and crop expert for the Federal 
Government in Indiana with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. He retired from this posi- 
tion in August, 1924, to direct Federal cen- 
sus work in Indiana. With the completion 
of this work now at hand, Mr. Bryant has ° 
gs on the position with Jackson Bros. 

oO. : 


Quaker Oats Co. stockholders, at a meet- 
ing last week, approved a change in the 
authorized common _ stock capitalization 
from $25,000,000, consisting of 250,000 shares 
of $100 par value, to 600,000 shares of no 
par value. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to issue four new shares for each 
share of common stock outstanding. In 
order to make no change in the relative 
voting power of the common and preferred 
shares, the latter will have four votes for 
each share. 


There are several details to be worked 
out yet before the actual exchange of se- 
curities is made, according to officials of 
the company here. As soon as these mat- 
ters are adjusted, the executive committee 
will meet and decide upon a date when the 
exchange will be made effective. 


Directors of the company have announced 
that the new common will be placed on a 
$3 annual dividend basis, or equivalent to 
the $12 rate paid on the old stock. Special 
dividends will be declared, it was an- 
nounced, as earnings of the company and 
its surplus over capital requirements. 


All retiring directors were re-elected, 
with R. Douglas Stuart, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, being chosen as a 
director to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of R. W. Roloson of Chicago. The- 
officers were re-elected. 


Trade Opinion. 


The break in futures for various grains 
has established a more reasonable range of 
prices; more in keeping with natural con- 
ditions that normally bear on values. The 
break in wheat encouraged free purchases 
for foreign account. The volume of the 
corn movement from the country stations 
will for the time be an important factor. 
There should come a very much more ac- 
tive trade for distribution to maintain im- 
portant advances in futures. Only by fur- 
ther liberal rye sales abroad can the big 
stocks in North America be reduced to a 
comfortable volume.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Wheat opened irregularly and after hold- 
ing momentarily again encountered liquida- 
tion and heavy eastern selling which car- 
ried prices down to a new loss on this turn, 
but meeting enormous short covering and 
heavy buying, evidently against a very 
large export business which worked on the 
break. Bad weather over the corn belt 
will interfere with the movement and it is 
likely that the cash situation will show 
further betterment. We believe’ that 
liquidation has pretty well run its course 
in oats as in all other grains and that a 
more settled feeling exists at the close to- 
day.—Bartlett, Frazier Co. 

The wheat market had a weak under- 
tone during the past week, influenced 
largely by a declining tendency in Liver- 
pool, where prices declined an equivalent 


of about 10 cents within a week. 
dition of the growing wheat is nearly 
though not quite average in the United 
States and about average in Europe, being 


The con- 


better in western than in eastern and 
southeastern Europe. The world acreage 


is about 3.1 per cent larger than last year. 
The supply of corn eating animals has 
been reduced, but not in proportion to the 
reduction of corn supplies.—Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co. 


Wheat cables rather heavy after the early 
bulge, with big world’s shipments effecting 
sentiment abroad. However, North Ameri- 
can clearances are largest for any week 
in some time, at 7,644,000 bu. If our wheat 
continues to clear at same rate as last 
week, when it was double a year ago, our 
stocks will soon show the result. While 
nervous and violent fluctuations are to be 
expected, we favor the buying side.—Logan 
& Bryan. 

A renewal of export inquiry, about a 
million bushels being reported as having 
been taken at the seaboard, caused a much 
better tone in the wheat market after re- 
newed liquidation, which was present at 
the opening, influenced by the weak Liver- 
pool cables. The technical market has un- 
questionably been bettered by the drastic 
decline. After renewed liquidation in rye, 
a firmer tone developed and more outside 
interest was present, due to reports of 
from 700,000 to 800,000 bu. of rye being 
taken at the seaboard.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


SEED HELP FOR CANADIAN 
FARMERS. 
Authority for the Government to 


grant aid to farmers in distress in unor- 
ganized territory by supplying seed 
grain on credit, has been granted 
through a bill introduced by Hon. Albert 
Prefontaine, minister of agriculture, for 
that purpose. 

In committee of the whole considering 
the bill, C. A. Tanner, Kildonan-St. An- 
drews, raised the question of assistance 
to farmers in organized districts, claim- 
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ing that some municipal officers had re- 
fused to furnish seed without cash. Mr. 
Prefontaine said there was legislation 
to deal with the organized territory and 
a municipality that took that stand was 
not dealing fairly by the people. F. Y. 
Newton, Conservative, Roblin, said the 
same thing existed in Roblin and sug- 
gested the minister inquire into the 
matter. He also expressed the fear that 
the limit of credit provided in the bill 
was not sufficient. 

Mr. Prefontaine said the limit was 
fixed after receiving numerous petitions 
for aid. All the requests were for small 
quantities of seed and he did not think 
there would be many cases when the 
limit of $150 would be reached, the aver- 
age in the petitions being about $75. 
R. G. Willis, Conservative, Turtle Moun- 
tain, said the municipalities should ac- 
cept the responsibility for supplying 
seed to the people of the municipality 
who required it. Where the notes were 
not met it was the fault of the munici- 
pal authorities. He felt the minister 
should explain to the municipalities 
what authority they had and see that 
they took some action. 


(et 


A building is to be erected at once 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College 
for use in research work in connection 
with grain rusts. 


One acre has been offered to the Do- 
minion Government as a site for the 
building on the Agricultural College 
grounds, and twenty-five acres on 
which experimental work can be carried 
on in the study of the growth and 
propagation of rusts. 


FARM RESERVES OF GRAIN. 


Reserves of grain in farmers’ hands on March 1 for a series of years as 
arranged by THE Price CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter from data published by the Agri- 
cultural Department, all figures being a djusted to Census and revised crops: 


% of 

crop. Bushels. 
UO DB ie auntie ci araanyete sic.s evera « 4 13.0 113,928,000 
TODA Me eR oo cttacii oie © hes 17.0 133,871,000 
LOR trainin te inertia ciececrere 17.9 153,634,000 
DDD Ae orameteeataic cee rierelorets ee: sar 16.5 134,253,000 
TE Ae ed Ge te OI caer 26.1 217,037,000 
POLO G cwsietite ca hee edhe ove 17.6 169,904,000 
TOTO ees ciscicte ve sspeitsinces Ses s's o78 oe 14.1 128,730,000 
Eis Ale, od ipbyers Cen CRG 16.9 107,745,000 
TRE a BAR Oe cath Lae ERE 15.8 100,650,000 
OLUG eer ete cet aevece else oni 23.8 244,448,000 
LOE Deis. cicrateacsccpet vis woods sere, 8 17.2 152,903,000 
UGTA eG cists wise are revel aielS ore 19.9 151,809,000 
LOA Se eretenlasne eis eevste sie. 21.4 156,483,000 


—————_Corn—_, _ -—————Oats. 


% of % of 
crop. Bushels. crop. Bushels. 
32.9 801,609,000 35.6 550,342,000 
37.8 1,153,175,000 34.2 44,810,000 
37.6 1,087,412,000 34.7 421,514,000 
48.8 1,305,559,000 38.2 411,934,000 
48.8 1,564,832,000 45.7 683,759,000 
Be 1,045,575,000 34.6 409,730,000 
34.2 855,269,000 38.4 590,251.000 
40.9 1,253,290,000 37.6 599,208,000 
30.5 782,303,000 31.5 394,211,000 
Sir3. 1,116,559,000 38.6 598,148,000 
34,1 910,894,000 33.2 379,369,000 
35.4 866,392,000 374 419,476,000 
41.3 1,289,655,000 42.6 604,216,000 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Mar. 
LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. 


grain as 
14: 


OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 


Ne omnedl. -prahoiee 19054) 208 ON). O Aerie Rees he wk cor ee oe a Oo ey canis mete ante 
INO SRC COR Shi ee LOS) eel samee CEO (MEM tt wes cies cleuciaye onesie onenelenaskcysl engin'etm or emereteene 
No. 2 hard...180 @184% 168 @1841%% 161 @186 TOS TEOLISHG Ws Be cnaraieie visisl. « ngorare tomers 
No. 3 hard...17644@184% 166 @180 160 @184 5S UTS. eo aetonticud deh sts vs Mee Gey 
Ge Ls NOTED: skis a ceuye Gra eet RCS See RI eee ele AIRE ea te ba) ens Soak ctlavals 15914 @194%4 
ties ie, TROTUE «, eva chess eR em Meena es cia eu cg oie ce relat s Saree ee sunes 155% @191% 
CORN— PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.1124%,@119% 111 @116 105 @113 VOR I@IID, - Sapamsetaete terete chads ene ae 
NO. 4 mixed 1054S @ilsmel0G  @atsr veces nels SES ULOT 0) a Reis seats 106 @111 
NOG DE DOL OC. .OOn sO G mmmnn NO Enterta). CMe RR © crac ere oh e Bicgrchc. fe ucliMelanelans cle tius 85 @101%% 
No. 3 yellow.113%2@125 11114%6@119 106%@113% 110 @114 TISAZ US O046s Oo eS hie as 
No. 4 yellow.107 @118 107 @113 95 @106 110 @117 107 @113% 
No. 5 yellow. 93 @115 104 @111 94 @ 98 96 @104 98 @107%5 
No. 3 white.11314%@121 11114%4@119 105 @114 LOSSY PED UT 2 BG csstcca ral trae velcveleldye ones, ana ata selene 
INO Ea WO ECE LOS tN Comment ren te tte tc rercen ai ereeucreievgte citys OMGLaiiatele Sue ce eicevcie munis clielé> @aceke ats eames 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 454%@ 52% 50 @ 54% ............ A NG BL ets vical hes ss eel asin 
No. 3 white. 43144@ 49 48 @ 52 50%@ 52 46 @ 51 Tea Gi pee ot: Ole, aoene ee eee 
Rye. cavsecss ADIN CL LA eam, COMET C eo fleeisies ces. ies teas cmt Pate Labi. Sree) eee 
Barleyeg aries RMR CDE UUM, wricisrcre ioter hancock Rite ook oi al eee ae Oe Ae ens mea ote ee 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.044%4@1.18%; No. 4 yellow, 944%4c@$1.10%; No. 3 
mixed, 9914c@$1.11%. Oats—No. 2 white, 4114,@48%c; No. 3 white, 40@4614c; No. 4 
white, 37144@45%4c. Rye—$1.16@1.444%. Barley—69@92c. Flaxseed—$2.84@3.09. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at 


ary range and the range previous to February 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


Chicago in March, the Febru- 


————_WHEAT CORN: -— OATS 

May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 
Hept nists eeees 1774%4@202% 14934@172%, 1388 @156%4 1244%4@137% 125%,@138% 124%@138% 514%@64% 53 @64% 51 @61 
Prev. (rng <.aes 1195,@205% 121 @173% 14114%,@158% 841%4@137% 103 @133% ..... @ pn... 5954@64% 504%@65% 55%@60% 
IST sa Tits estate acie 19654 @202 169 @174% 153 @156% 13416@1365% 13614@13814 135 @137 54 @56 5514 @573g 5334 @5514 
Marin an, osacnnmer 19754@199% 171 @174% 1544%4@1565 1345¢@135% 1361%6@137% 13514@136%, 544%4@54% 553¢@56 5334 @543¢ 
Mar? P4205 oan nese 19144@198% 168 @173%, 153% 1564 131 @135% 133 @136% 1311%4@1351%, 53%46@54% 547% @56 5336 @5414 
Mar... bina sctates 18944@1933%4 166 @170% 149 @154%%, 12834@1311%6 131144@133% 130 @132% 53 @543 543¢@551%4 53 @54 
Mar, $6) > cece 180 @190% 162 @168%% 1491%4@152% 12816@1321%4 1314%@134% 130 @133% 52%, @54 54 @553% 53 @5 
Matin ptkewwcnsitinaig 177 @185 159 @165% 1473%@152% 127 @130% 130 @132% 1291%,@131% 491%.@53% 52 @b5452 
Mar. 29%. 2,656 1821¢@18434 162 @165 . 149%4@152 127446@129%, 130% @132% 180 @1315, 49%@52% 51146@53% 
Mian: + 20) a2.<fage ae ete 18334@189% 16114@166% 15014@15354 128%, @130% 13114@133% 130%@133% 493%, @51%, 5134 @53 
Mars Wl. i3nee ee 180% @186 158 @163 148 @151% 12736@130% 131 @133% 130144@1323% 50 @513¢ 5154@525% 
Mar, 12)... ce osauee 18056 @184 156% @161 147% @150 126% @12914 129%,@1321%, 12914@1311% 50 @50% 51146@52% 
Mar ieGhs s wccneree 1664%@179% 148 @155 139% @145 11814 @126 12114, @129 121% @128%, 45 @50 46% @51% A 
Mar: Ad4inc. oe 162. @1714%4 1454%@1521%6 136144@143 118% @122% 120% @126 120% @126 444,@471%, 461.@48% 467% @48% 

Rng. for week ending— 

MAR Te co eed 177 @202 159 @174%4 1473%@156% 127 @132654 120 @138% 1291%,@137 4914, @56 52 @573, 51%@55% 
Mia TEA ota ce einer 162 @189% 145% @166% 136%4@1535g 118144@130% 1203%@133% 120%@133% 4414@52% 46%4@53% 4167%@53 
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Terminal Markets 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 

Grain inspections for the past week were 
as follows: 28 cars of wheat, 178 cars of 
corn, 45 cars of oats, 2 cars of rye. Total, 
253 cars. 

Mark N. Mennel, president of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., returned last week from a 
trip to several eastern cities where he 
called on their representatives. 

Toledo’s flour production as reported by 
local mills for the past week was 27,350 
bbls. equal to 57 per cent of capacity. The 
week before it was 28,200 bbls. and a year 
ago last week was 35,200 bbls. 

Ohio’s farm reserves of corn on March 
lst were less than half.those of a year ago 
at 26,572,000 bus. Reserves of wheat at 6,- 
343,000 bus. compare with 11,120,000 bus. a 
year ago. Oats were 24,277,000 bus. vs. 
18,829,000 bus. a year ago. 

The Ohio grain dealers’ association will 
meet in Toledo on June 24-25. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building will be head- 
quarters for the convention and banquet. 
Toledo dealers will be hosts to the visiting 
grain men and are planning some excellent 
entertainment for their amusement. 


Such wild markets as have been wit- 
nessed the past week have attracted many 
traders and those curious to see the mar- 
kets to the local exchange floor. Commis- 
sion firms say such trading and wide fluc- 
tuations have been passé since the war 
days. Local offices have been busy figuring 
margins and getting traders in and out 
without making any serious errors. 


A feature of the week in this market was 
a slightly improved demand for soft wheat 
following the break. A better trade is ex- 
pected when the market becomes steadier. 
The flour sales have been slow with mills 
and buyers seeing the uncertain trend in 
grains have backed away from purchases. 
Receipts of corn have been heavy, most of 
it coming from western markets that have 
been under Toledo. Off-grades have been 
selling at wide discounts under the con- 
tract grades. Oats have been under heavy 
pressure and prices the lowest since har- 
vest. Large stocks are a continual hoodoo 
to buyers in all parts of the country. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 
Wi. .O:. Goodrich, dros tithe | W.. ©. 


Goodrich Co., linseed crushers, Milwaukee, 
has purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Annual membership dues for the ensuing 
year will be continued at $100 according to 
a recent decision of the board of directors 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

Shipments of grain from Milwaukee last 
week were 214,331 bu. oats, 68,575 corn, 61,- 
550 barley, 40,550 wheat, 9,060 rye; total 
394,066 bu., against 541,715 the preceding 
week and 742,130 a year ago. 

Receipts of grain at Milwaukee last week 
were 156 cars barley, 301 corn, 101 oats, 100 
wheat, 18 rye, 1 flax, 13 miscellaneous; 
total 690 cars, against 543 the week before, 
637 a year ago and 774 in 1923. 

J. L. Bowles, one of the most prominent 
traffic men in the United States, has re- 
cently been reappointed as manager of the 
traffic department of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the ensuing year. 

Prices for the week are again lower to- 
gether with the losses sustained in futures 
and wheat is 11@12c lower for this period, 
rye 23@25c, corn 5@7c, oats 6@6%4c, and 
barley 4@5c. Offerings and demand mode- 
rate. 


Theft of two tons of medium red clover 
seed, valued at $1,500, from its warehouse 
at Hillsboro, Wis., has been reported by the 
Vernon County Milling Co. The milling 
company is offering a reward of $200 for 
information leading to the conviction of the 
guilty. 

LeRoy LaBudde of the LaBudde Feed & 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, spent two days at 
Chicago last week. Mr. LaBudde says he 
made the trip to look over some goslings 
and ducklings but in our experience most 
men interested in poultry go to Chicago for 
chickens. 
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The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co. has com- 
menced operation of a feed mill in the 
building erected for the Parry Products Co. 
on National avenue, Milwaukee. The mill 
will have a capacity of ten to fifteen cars 
a day and replaces the company’s mill at 
Jefferson Junction which was destroyed by 
fire last December. 

The Vernon County Milling Company’s 
warehouse at Reedsburg, Wis., was de- 
stroyed by fire on Thursday, March 12, in 
a blaze which wiped out most of the busi- 
ness section of the village. It was the sec- 
ond disastrous fire which the city has ex- 
perienced in two years and caused an esti- 
mated property loss of $50,000. 

Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 7,500 bbls. of wheat flour as com- 
pared with 7,400 bbls. the previous week 


and 2,000 bbls. in the same week of 1924. 
Receipts of flour at Milwaukee last week 
were 16,500 bbls. as compared with 24,150 
bbls. last year and shipments were 20,820 
bbls. last week as compared with 21,630 
bbls. during the same week of 1924. 
Election of officers of the Milwaukee 


Chamber of Commerce will be held on Mon- 
day, April 6, at which time a president, 
two vice-presidents and a secretary-treas- 
urer will be chosen for one-year terms; 
three directors for three-year terms and 
three members of the board of appeals for 
two-year terms. Initial election caucus 
will be held at noon on Saturday, Mar. 21, 
and the primary election will be held from 
10 a. m. to 2:30 p.'m. on Saturday, Mar. 
9 


oo. 


Joseph Straub, Lomira, Wis.; Charles 
Nummedor, Waupun, Wis.; Henry Menger, 
Allenton, Wis.; J. T. Zaske, Green Bay, 
Wis.; K. B. Jeffris, Janesville, Wis.; R. H. 
Jones, Cambria, Wis.; T. Nelson, Hartland, 


Wis.; F. J. Anderholm, Clear Lake, Wis.; 
Cc. H. Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn.; B. L. 
Kabot, Menomonee, Wis.; R. Edward 


Schley, Beaver Dam, Wis.; J. M. Blair, To- 


peka, Kans.; Frank Turow, Menominee 
Falls, Wis.; E. Stewhardt, Beaver Dam, 
Wis.; A, Kroehnke, Grafton, Wis.; J. A. 


McIntosh and Fred Ehling, Eyater, Wis.; 
Fred Iverson, New Holstein, Wis.; Burton 
Huebner, Forest Junction, Wis.; and M. 
R. Gannon, Sioux City, Ia. 


BUFFALO. 


Fire in the elevator of the General Mill- 
ing Co. on March 4 caused a loss of $100,- 
000. The building was a five-story wooden 
structure and contained about 20,000 bus. 
of corn, oats and wheat used in making 
dairy feed. 

Visitors to the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
during the past week included: on Ws 
Woods of Woods & Sprague Milling Co., 
Albion; IN. Y4racs . Gaines, flour and 
feed, Sherburne, N. Y.; S. H. Jones, grain 
dealer, Chicago; F. T. Benjamin, flour and 
feed, Canastota, N. Y. 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Co. has purchased the plant of the Cataract 
City Milling Co. at Niagara Falls. The 
milling firm will continue operation as at 
present except that its water power rights 
will be taken over by the power company 
and electrically driven equipment will be 
installed. 

The Marine Elevator Co. announced this 
week that it would erect a 2,000,000 bu. 
grain elevator on the Buffalo River, be—- 
tween the American and Dellwood ele- 
vators, where it has a seven-acre site. 
Work will be started immediately and com- 
pleted this fall. 


An entire train of 20 cars of oat— 
meal, the largest single shipment ever 
sent across the Continent, was shipped last 
week by the H-O Cereal Co., Ine., of 
Buffalo, to San Francisco. It is stated 
that the shipment is for the trade of San 
Francisco and its environs. H-O products 
were first introduced in California last 
June. The H-O company is now a sub-— 
sidiary of the Standard Milling Co. 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


Edward Porter Peck, vice-president and 

general manager of the Omaha Elevator 
Company, was in Chicago on business last 
week. 
The twelve-year-old son of Hugh A. But- 
ler, president of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Company, died at the home of his parents 
here Wednesday, of pneumonia. The fu- 
neral was Saturday. 


The Omaha Grain Exchange has re- 
ceived hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from grain dealers and farmers in western 
Nebraska and in Colorado congratulating 
it on its radio market reports. Since the 
government increased its wave length to 


384.4 meters, station WAAW has been able 
to send its reports to the western territory 
without the least difficulty. 


F. Y. JOHNSON 
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Anderson, statistician in Nebraska for the 
Bureau of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
said, “The fall sown grain was not, suf- 
fering greatly from want of moisture, but 
the rain Friday night, followed by snow, 
will prove valuable. The drop in tempera- 
ture by which the storm was accompanied 
need cause no alarm. Winter wheat and 
rye are in a healthy condition in this state 
except in the southeast part, where the 
snowfall was unusually heavy.” 


In further connection with comment in 
the Price Current-Grain Reporter on the 
customary waste experienced in municipal 
power plants, the following Nebraska 
changes are interesting—Dalton, Nebr., citi- 
zens are considering disposing of their mu- 
nicipal plant to the Public Service Co. at 
Secott’s Bluff. Similar negotiations are un- 
der way at Greeley and the city council at 
Fullerton has signed contracts with the 
Nebraska Gas & Hlectric Co. for their ser- 
vice. Scotia has discontinued its municipal 
electric plant and is now securing service 
from Loup City. Hampton is buying elec- 
tric service from Aurora. 


BE. Stockham Grain Co. is discontinuing 


business. 
Receipts and Shipments. 
February 
Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
IWNeEAE . neice neck teh eis 1,520,400 1,731,800 
COFN) . «devas eee aie 1,183,000 4,683,000 
Oats” waties oaeeee ues 1,028,000 1,244,000 
Lia CRA OO BOS Goals 60,200 54,600 
Barley (s\atersetepiacmis 28,800 88,000 
3,820,400 7,801,400 
Shipments— 
Wheat: cove asheesiesne': 2,048,200 1,353,800 
COLA «slp itetaratatarelinte aetetet are 1,244,600 4,477,200 
Oats” wals-asd oto seme 1,718,000 1,800,000 
RVC. Sic banca etaecstaneiemer as 29,400 42,000 
IBA TLOY ti. ance ee eae 32,000 84,800 
5,072,200 7,757,800 
CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The demand for oats was somewhat bet- 
ter, but not urgent. Receipts were larger 
and stocks increased, but the market was 
easier and about 5c lower with options. 


Chas. B. Hill, who has been connected 
with several of the leading hay firms of 
Cincinnati, and who is regarded as one of 
its best hay salesmen, has entered into a 
partnership with Elza Gabriel, of Elza Ga- 
briel & Co. of Prospect, Ohio, effective 
March 15. Charley believes the prospects 
for his personal success will be improved 
by a large percentage as Mr. Gabriel is one 
of the largest handlers of hay in Ohio. He 
zee with the best wishes of the entire 
rade. 


CHAS. B. HILL. 


Total stocks of grain in Cincinnati ele- 
vators for the week ending Friday, March 
6, and week previous are as follows: 

Mar. 13, 1925. Mar. 6, 1925. 


Wheat 273,855 280,733 
r 277,999 240,620 
119,426 135,136 

5,688 5,888 


The elevation of Joseph Wilshire to the 
presidency of the Fleischmann Co. as a re- 
sult of the recent death of Julius Fleish- 
mann was received here with much gratifi- 
cation by his friends, who believe him de- 
serving of the promotion through his many 
years of faithful service. Mr. Wilshire has 
supervised virtually all the activities con- 
nected with the sale and distribution of 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Always in Market 
All Grain 


yeast, and is especially fitted for his new 
post. 

The fondest hopes of Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce supporters are to be realized 
within the next twelve months according — 
to E. H. L. Haefner, chairman of the Cham- 
ber Building Committee, who announced 
the acquisition of properties at the south- 
west corner of Fourth and Sycamore 
streets as a building site for a new Cham- 
ber of Commerce edifice. The contemplated 
improvement will involve an outlay of up- 
wards to $1,000,000. 

Of that amount the Real Estate Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce now holds 
$615,000, obtained through the sale of the 
old Chamber of Commerce. property_ at 
Fourth and Vine streets to the Union Cen- 
tral Company in 1911. 

The cash wheat market here was hardly 
deserving of mention insofar as the amount — 
of business transacted was concerned, and 
little resistance was offered to the sharp 
option declines. Mills were practically out 
of the market because of the _ erratic 
changes in prices, and excepting a few 
spot purchases for contract shipment to 
mills there was nothing doing. Declines 
were the severest of the crop showing a 
loss of 19c a bu. on Friday and 14ec for the 
week. 


The corn market was influenced a great 
deal by the action of wheat but displayed 
some strength early on the government re- 
port on farm reserves, and particularly on ~ 
the searcity of good seed corn. The daily 
concessions recorded in Western markets 
was also a weakening factor in local cash 
values, which at the end showed losses of 
7@10c for all kinds. The demand was slow 
at all times, and the bulk of the rather 
liberal receipts were absorbed by elevator 
interests. : 


Members of the Grain and Hay Exchange 
will enter the dining hall of the Hotel 
Sinton on April 1st to celebrate the seventh 
anniversary of its withdrawal from the 
Chamber of Commerce as an independent 
business and financial institution. Just 
what the officials of the organization will 
suggest for the meeting has not been an-_ 
nounced, but an elaborate program is being 
arranged by President Frank L. Watkins 
and Executive D. J. Schuh and able speak- 
ers and a good dinner and music will be 
provided to entertain the members and 
make the evening an enjoyable one. 


The J. Charles McCullough Seed Co., who 
occupy a most prominent position among 
the seed houses of the Middle West, and 
who are deserving of much credit for their 
progressive business methods, will, owing 
to the increase in the volume of their 
trade, begin the construction of a new 
building with a frontage on three streets, 
Eggleston Ave., Fifth and Lock Streets, to 
représent an investment of about $1,000,- 
000. The new building will be of steel, 
concrete and brick construction, and will 
have switch trackage with an eight-car ca- 
pacity on Eggleston Ave. Work will begin 
this week and it is expected to be com- 
pleted by next December. The plant will 
be equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery for cleaning and handling grains 
and seeds. All of the activities of the firm, 
which now maintains several warehouses 
in the bottoms section of the city, will be 
housed in the new building, except the 
salesroom, which will be maintained at 288 
East Fourth Street. 


MEMPHIS 


George Williamson, Correspondent. ; 


H. W. Blasler, of Gardner, Kans., was a 
recent visitor at the Merchants Exchange. 


Receipts for the past week were 171 cars 
of corn, 166 of oats, 73 of hay and 381 of 
alfalfa meal. 


The slump in grain did not catch many 
of the local people long of the chalk marks, — 
but most of them suffered because of the 
large stocks of corn and oats on hand. : 


On March 14 track quotations were nomi-— 
nally $1.16 for 3 white corn, $1.12 for .3 
mixed, and $1.17 for 3 yellow. Three white 
kafir was quoted at $1.90 and 3 yellow milo 
at $2.15. Oats are very unsettled but track — 
3 white are quoted at 51 to 5l1lléc. 


The membership of the Merchants ex- 
change is now down to 191, only nine un- 
der the present limit of 200. Since the re- 
cent change in rules and regulations as to 
memberships 33 resignations have been 

Rain, sleet and snow, accompanied by a 
high wind and lower temperature, fell 
over Nebraska Friday and Friday night, 


and reports received here indicate that the 
moisture was of distinct benefit to the 
Aaron E. 


growing wheat and rye crops. 
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received, 9 of whom are now only associate 
members. 


The board of directors of the Merch. Ex. 
at its last meeting ratified the applications 
of the Chase Bag Co., represented by Jos. 
D. Crump, and of E. R. Gardner, Jr. 
Frank J. Gillespie has asked to be named 
floor representative of the Gillespie-Clark 
Hay and Feed Co. 


Weather conditions have been favorable 
throughout this territory for farm work 
nearly all the week and progress was satis- 
factory. The rain Friday night followed 
by the cold wave, however, put a stop to 
work. With the return of warm weather 
some planting of corn will be started, and 
early advices point to a fairly large acre- 
age. f 

Business was slow enough, according to 
the local dealers in grain and feed, but is 
badly upset now, due to the wildness of the 
grain markets. Buyers are taking just as 
little as possible, and the slight improve- 
ment which was just getting started has 
been given a backset and must now come 
again. Quotations have been almost im- 
possible to make for the past couple of 
days and are entirely nominal. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Standard Blackstrap Molasses is firm at 
18sec per gallon f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; light blackstrap is quoted at 14c per 
gallon. 


Stocks in elevator as of ‘today are: 
Wheat, 1,186,000 bu.; corn, 489,000 bu.; 
oats, 301,000 bu.; rye, 20,000 bu.; barley, 3,- 
000 bu. Cars on track, wheat, 23. 


The recent sharp declines in the grain 
markets have served to increase the inquiry 
for domestic corn and oats and in the past 
few days there have also been numerous 
export inquiries from Mexico, Cuba, and 
the West Indies. 


Alexander Legge, president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., accompanied by 
H. L. Daniels, manager of the Twine & 
Fiber Department, spent some time in New 
Orleans this week upon their arrival from 
Havana. Mr. Legge and Mr. Daniels while 
in the city inspected the extensive twine 
plant of the company, which is located in 
hae of the buildings of the Army Supply 

ase. 


From the appearance of the Public Grain 
Elevator’s wharves this week it would 
seem there has been a real revival of River 
traffic. Fifteen barges, containing approxi- 
mately 700,000 bushels of wheat, of the 
Mississippi Warrior Service, Goltra Barge 
Line, and the West Kentucky Coal Com- 
pany, were in port at one time. The Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator is working night and 
day in order to facilitate the unloading of 
barges and no delay is being experienced 
with the River movement. 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 
Receipts of grain at Denver the past 


week were one hundred and twenty-two 
cars. 


Albert F,. Conrad of the Updike Grain 
Corporation at Sterling, Colorado, was a 


recent visitor in Denver. 

T. M. Clark of the Security Elevator at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, stopped in Denver on 
his return trip from the coast where he 
has been vacationing for the past month. 


At the annual meeting of the Denver 
Grain Association the following officers 
were elected: O. M. Kellogg, president; R. 
P. Quest and H. D. Williams. vice-presi- 
dents; F. R. Houlson, treasurer, and C. B. 
Rader, secretary. The secretary’s report 
showed that the fiscal year just closed was 
the best in the history of the Exchange. A 
little over 10,000 cars were handled which 
is an increase of about 1,300 over last year. 
Among the out of town members of the 
Exchange who attended the meeting were 
W. Carey Cook, G. B. Irwin and R. M. 
Strang of Fort Collins, Harry Kelly and 
Ray Couzens of Greeley, Harry Williams 
of Berthoud, C. B. Seldomridge of Colorado 
Springs, and J. R. Forsythe of Longmont. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 
The co-partnership of MacWatty and 
Flahive has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, but John Flahive will continue in the 


grain brokerage business under the name 
of Flahive and Company. 


During the past week the following 
visited the floor of the New York Produce 
Ex.: J. T. Neal of St. Louis; H. B. Smith 
of London; W. L. Reno and BE. W. Place, 
both of Chicago; B.C. Starr, Charles 
Varga and B. L. Wells, all of Boston; L. 
Barrett of Buffalo, and J. W. Daniels of 
Minneapolis. 


Early in the week, there was a fair de- 
mand for wheat for export, which was fol- 
lowed by a period of dullness, but when fu- 
tures in Chicago and Winnipeg broke 
sharply on Friday, it was noticeable there 
was some improvement in the export de- 
mand the following day. The export busi- 
ness in wheat for the week could. be 
roughly estimated around three to four 
million bushels of wheat in all positions. 

Flour. 

Sharp reductions approximating fifty 
cents to seventy-five cents per barrel oc- 
curred in flour during the week, this being 
the second big cut made in as may weeks. 

Business came to a complete standstill 
as a result of the demoralized state of this 
market, as well as wheat. 

« There were rumors of some pending ex- 
port business with Russia, but the big 
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break in the market shut off actual trade. 

Spring Patents were quoted at $8.65 _to 
$9.00, soft winter straights $8.40 to $8.75, 
and hard winter straights $8.50 to $9.00 per 
196 lbs. 


DULUTH. 


S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


The Occident Elevator Co. has com- 
pleted the shipment of 175,000 bushels of 
No. 2 durum from its elevator here for 
delivery at Philadelphia and St. John, N. B. 
The grain was for export on account of the 
Ward-Ames Co. 


Thomas Gibson, the veteran grain com- 
mission man, left at the end of last week 
to join the Duluth contingent of grain 
trade vacationists at Florida winter re- 
sorts. The list still down there includes 
Charles F. Haley, SS” Newell) Cy L. 
Mears and Ward Ames. 


The Duluth Board of Trade adjourned at 
12 o’clock noon last Monday out of re- 
spect for Martin L. Jenks, a former presi- 
dent who died in Florida where he was en- 
deavoring to recuperate his health. Mr. 
Jenks’ funeral, held last Monday after- 
noon, was largely attended. 


James F. Graves, V.-P. of the Capitol 
Elevator Co., has returned from a vacation 
trip at San Diego and other Southern Cali- 
fornia points. He came back bronzed, and 
as he expressed in good shape to with- 
stand any excitement in the grain mar- 
keting game that may develop during the 
next few weeks. 


The movement of grain from the country 
to the elevators here was light during the 
last week and from present indications 
dealers here are of the opinion that suffi- 
cient space will be afforded to take care of 
receipts up till the opening of lake naviga- 
tion. Stocks in the houses now approxi- 
mate 30,750,000 bushels and all of the com- 
panies with the exception of the Consoli- 
dated are finding it necessary to conserve 
their space as far as possible in order to 
be able to carry through. The heavy re- 
cessions in grain quotations recently is ex- 
pected to lead to a tightening up in offer- 
ings on the part of farmers and interior 
elevators holders. 


Commission men on this market are feel- 
ing decidedly hazy regarding probable con- 
ditions in the trade during the next few 
weeks on account of the severe jolts that 
have been sustained by the public through 
the slide in prices. Dealers here would feel 
well satisfied to see quotations held at 
around their present level between now and 
the harvesting of this year’s crops. They 
realize that the prosperity of the North- 
west is dependent upon the crop outturns 
during the coming seasons and the prices 
realized by growers. Grain men here pro- 
pose to do everything in their power to pro- 
mote diversified farming in the Northwest 
states, feeling that farmers would be flying 
the face of fate if they persisted in the 
one-crop game. Companies with line ele- 
vators over the West are advancing the 
diversification idea in every way possible 
and they are hopeful that the movement 
will continue to gain ground. 


Flour Prices Weaken. 


Flour market sold off during the last 
week in line with the course in wheat. 
Trade was light with jobbers doing little 
and disposed to hold back. Family patents 
closed 65 cents off at $8.60, and bakers’ 
patents 65 cents off at $8.35. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Local wheat prices show ten cents de- 
cline for the week ending March 14th, on 
hard winters; soft is 13 to 15¢ lower. Corn 
has declined 1 to 5 cents, with top grades 
mostly 4 to 5ec lower. Discounts for lower 
grades have narrowed, and Nos. 4 and 5 
are quoted today about the same as a week 
ago. Oats prices are four to 5 cents lower 
for the week. Arrivals of all grains mod- 
erately good for this season. 


The Burlington Public Elevator has un- 
der construction at this time eighteen new 
concrete storage tanks, which will increase 
the capacity of that plant about 400,000 
bushels, and bring the total capacity to 
about 900,000 bushels. The new storage unit 
is being built south of the engine house, 
whereas all present storage is in the north 
unit. The piling work is well toward com- 
pletion, and it is expected to finish the en- 
tire job by July 15th, in time for the new 
wheat movement. The Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co. of Chicago is doing 
the work. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending March 14th 
included: J. Hadorn. Savannah, Mo.; H. C. 
Bailey, Quitman, Mo.; J. T. Patten, Hig- 
gins, Texas; M. D. F. Whittaker, Troy, 
Kans.; C. P. Raiser, Forest City, Mo.: W. 
H. Creamer, Stewartsville, Mo.; C L. 


Cline, Maryville, Mo.; oe VES Beenkland, 
North Platte, Nebr.; C. L. DeLong, Ne- 
braska City, Nebr.; S. Richards, Orleans, 


Nebr.; J. S. McCaull, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
T. P. O’Neill, Beattie, Kansas; A. Marle- 
son, Maysville, Mo.; H. C. Gregory, Diller, 
Nebr.; F. Woolridge, Bigelow, Mo.; Wm. 
Steinfeldt, Hanover, Kansas; J. B. Low, 


With Your Consignments and Offers To-Arrive 
CHIFFLIN Of Wheat, Corn and Oats 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CoO. 
Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


Tarkio, Mo.; T. J. Nauman, Craig, Mo.; E. 
Stockham, Omaha; M. Murray, Denton, 
Nebr.; W. H. Stipp, Plattsburg, Mo.; Thos. 
Hickey, Stewartsville, Mo. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
0. G. White, Correspondent. 


Grover Hill, of the J. B. Hill Company, 
Fresno, was a business visitor in Los An- 
geles this week, a guest of Smith & Scott, 
Inec., on the floor of the Exchange. 


Brazil is making large demands _ for 
Northwest flour. The Swayne & Hoyt 
steamer West Cactus, due at Los Angeles 
March 9th, has been supplied with about 
10,000 barrels as part of its cargo. 


W. F. Heck, of the W. F. Heck & Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and president of 
the Pittsburgh Grain & Hay Exchange, 
was a visitor on the floor of the Exchange 
this week. Mr. Heck has been in the city 
for the past three weeks, spending a much 
needed vacation and will return east about 
the 15th, going by way of San Francisco 
and Salt Lake City. 


The Atlantic Coast Committee of the U. 
S. Intercoastal Conference held a meeting 
in New York last Friday and decided on 
several changes in the westbound schedule, 
among them being the following: The car- 
load rate on copra cake, cotton seed cake, 
peanut cake, soya bean cake, etc., was cut 
from 50c to 40c. Minimum weight on cereals 
was reduced to 10,000 pounds, expiring at 
seaboard on June 30th next. 


Final figures submitted by cotton ginners 
in Imperial Valley indicate a total of ap- 
proximately 95,000 bales of cotton ginned 
this season. Of this total 70,000 bales were 
grown in lower California and the remain- 
ing 25,000 bales were produced in Im- 
perial county. The value of the Imperial 
county crop is given at $4,000,000, While 
that in lower California was worth $8,000,- 
000. The yield on the smaller acreage 
farmed in this county was declared to 
have been higher than on the larger plan- 
tations in Mexico. Planting for the new 
season is said to indicate a decrease of 
acreage in this county, with an increase in 
lower California. 


There has been but little activity among 
the traders on this market for grain and 
grain products, The demand has been light 
owing to the consumer having been well 
stocked for the past several weeks. The 
receipts have been normal for March, and 
while they have been light there still re- 
mains some cars on track at the week end. 
Considerable wheat has arrived, the greater 
percentage going direct to the mills. The 
country dealers are now using grain 
sorghums, corn and oats in making their 
balanced rations for the poultry trade 
which is a great factor in this market. 
No. 3 yellow corn is quotable at $2.60, No. 
2 kafir corn $2.20, Colorado millrun is being 
offered at $38.00 with $36.00 bid. Kansas 
bran, $35.00. There has been no change in 
barley and can be quoted at $2.25 to $2.30 
per hundred pounds. April barley has 
shown a decline and is quoted today at 
$2.07%. Alfalfa meal, medium ground, 
$34.00, and alfalfa molasses $31.00. Rolled 
re ae $52.00. Beet pulp unchanged at 

Oo. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Total stocks of all grains in Baltimore 
elevators on March 10 were 11,106,389 
bushels, in which quantity there were 6,- 
901,000 bushels of rye. 


The suit brought by Louis Blaustein for 
the appointment of a receiver for the At- 
lantic Flour Mills Corporation, of this city, 
has been dismissed, as the matter has been 
settled out of court. 


The fall wheat is described as being in 
good condition. The weather has been very 
mild for this time of year, but as these 
lines are being written there is an inch of 
snow on the ground. 


The late Martin L. Jenks, former presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade, whose 
funeral took place in Duluth on March 10, 
was a@ member also of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The receipts of new water-borne corn in 
the Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to only 21,000 bushels, compared 
with 161,343 bushels arrived up to the cor- 
responding time last year. 


The Federal Crop Statistician for Mary- 
land is authority for the statement that 
the farm price of corn in this State on 
February 15 was $1.33 per bushel, against 
90 cents a bushel a year ago. 

Mrs. Richardson, daughter of N. J. 
Thomas, manager of the Granite Grain and 
Seed Co., Sugar House suburb, died the 
other day of heart trouble. She was only 
19 years of age and was married last fall. 


Another full cargo of Canadian flour, 40,- 
964 barrels, was shipped from Baltimore 
last week by the Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany, of Toronto, Canada, per Swedish 
steamship “‘Hedrun” to the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. 


J. N. McCosh, a well known member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, and 
representative of the Bay State Milling Co., 
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Itasca Elevator Company 
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CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS — MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLIR@ WHEAT z 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
en seine re 
epresented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
pe C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


Eet. 1869 GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


of the other exchanges of the country will 
function as usual. 

Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were D. H. Wilson, of 
Chicago; M. L. Hensley, representing the 
Lindsborg Milling & Grain Co., Lindsborg, 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


Kas.; H. C. Warden, of Winchester, Va.; 

CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN Wm. C. Dunean, of New York City. 
Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. To obtain more active participation by 
the port of Baltimore in the commercial 
progress of the Island of Porto Rico, a 


delegation of representative business men 
of this city left here last week on a trade 
mission to the Island. The voyage will be 


Winona, Minn., is at the Church Home and 
Infirmary, where he recently underwent a 


surgical operation. made through the courtesy of the Porto 
March 25, Maryland Day, is a legal holi- Rico-American Steamship Company. 

day in the State of Maryland, but_ the Flour. 

rooms of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- ‘ S 

merce will remain open as usual, since the In sympathy with the lower prices for 

occasion is merely a local holiday and all wheat, there has been a further revision 
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Sac City, la., 


Algona, Ia. 
= . Parker, S. D., 


downward in the flour market, and domes- 
tic trade is quiet and featureless. Export 
business from this part has been given a 
further stimulus by the shipment of a full 
cargo of 40,964 barrels of flour to the Soviet 
government of Russia. Quotations per 98- 


Ib. cotton or jute sacks follow: Spring 
patent, $9.75@10; spring straight, $9.25@ 
9.50; hard winter patent, $9.50@9.75; hard 


winter straight, $9.25@9.50; winter patent, 
$9.25@9.50; winter straight, $8.50@8.75; rye 
flour, medium to white, $7.50@9. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 
The Los Angeles Feed Co. of Delta is ex- 


pecting to commence operations imme- 
diately. It will make molasses feed. 
The National Alfalfa Seed Growers’ 


Ass’n has been formed at Oasis. 
Crafts of Deseret is president, 
Tibbotts, Hinckley, secretary. 

The Volger Seed Co. is now located in 
the building that has been occupied by the 
Booth Fisheries Co. on the opposite corner 
from the Porter-Walton store. 


The Porter-Walton Co. is back in its re- 
tail store at corner of Richards Street and 
West First South. This store was badly 
damaged by fire some months ago. 


Heber C. Cutler of this city, local flax 
authority, has gone to Bear River City in 
Boxelder County to address a gathering of 
farmers on the growing of this article. 


Howard Henderson of the Blackfoot 
Milling and Elevator Co. of Blackfoot, 
Idaho, has resigned. He had been with the 
milling company for the past 12 years. 


Harden Bennion, former. secretary of 
state and a prominent farmer, has been 
selected by Governor Dern to succeed A. 
A. Hinckley as commissioner of agricul- 
ture. 


Lester F. Whitlock, manager of the Og- 
den Union Stockyards, Ogden, says these 
yards are now the largest in the West. 
The growth has been rapid during the past 
eight years. 


It is understood that there is or is about 
to be at an early date a movement started 
to increase the warehouse facilities in 
Ogden owing to the heavy demands made 
by the grain industry. 

The Pure Seed Bill has been passed with 
an amendment permitting growers to ex- 
change seed among themselves without 
first having it tested at the state laboratory 
provided for in the bill. 


The agricultural staff of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad are testing a new kind of 
alkali grass for Utah. It will, if success- 
ful, be planted on ground of an alkali char- 
acter that has heretofore produced indif- 
ferent crops. 


Salt Lake is becoming an important stock 
center. Nearly 50,000 hogs were received 
at the Salt Lake Union Stockyards at 
North Salt Lake in February, a considerable 
increase over January and the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

Very little grain is reported to be in the 
hands of the growers. P. C. Richardson, 
feed man of Ogden, said feeding stuff prices 
were from $3.00 to $3.50. Hay was retail- 
ing at $15.00 to $16.00. Conditions were 
good for the time of year. 


Many farmers at Hinckley, Utah, are 
irrigating their alfalfa crops following a 
talk by Prof. L. M. Windsor, an agricul- 
tural authority, in which he spoke of the 
benefits to be derived by the irrigation of 
alfalfa in the spring of the year. 

Alfalfa growers and dealers are delighted 
with the action of California in lifting the 
ban on this product. Eighteen other states 
which have also banned Utah alfalfa are 
expected to follow suit. The alfalfa mills 
at Ogden and Delta are busy again. 


More chickens have been placed on the 
market here as a result of the higher price 
of feeding stuffs than usual at this season, 
but it would not be correct to say, how- 
ever, that the market has been flooded or 
the feeding business seriously affected. 


Dudley D. 
and AS I: 


ener Richardson, prominent 24th Street, 
Ogden, feed man, has just returned from 
a three weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast, 


accompanied by his wife. The trip was in 
the nature of a vacation. “TI almost forgot 
about business whilst I was away,” said 
Mr. Richardson. 


L. C. and M: E. Neeley of Delta have re- 


cently sold their 1924 alfalfa seed crop 
from 100 acres of ground for 20 cents a 
pound, believed to be the best price for 


which seed in that section sold during the 
past season. The total received for the 
crop was $11,000. 

The packing industry is said to be in 
good shape, though it is stated that hogs 
are higher now than they have been at 
any time in past five years, higher in pro- 
portion than the prices obtained for the 
finished product. It is still impossible to 
get enough hogs locally to supply the de- 
mand. Live cattle are said to be a little 
short right now. 

Alden N. Nichols, a member of the office 
force of the Globe Grain and Milling Co. of 
Ogden was found dead a few days ago in 
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Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 
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of a 
A bullet wound 
was discovered in his forehead and a pistol 
on the floor of the machine, causing police 


an automobile near the foot 


mountain 


parked 
near that city. 


to conclude that he had com- 
The man’s wife said finan- 


authorities 
mitted suicide. 


cial difficulties had doubtless been the 
cause. 


A public hearing will be held at Ogden on 
March 28 in connection with the proposed 
adoption and _ specifications of alfalfa 
grades. The hearing will be conducted by 
the state and federal authorities, with W. 
A. Wheeler, head of the hay, seed and feed 
division of the United Board of Agriculture 
in personal charge. The place of meeting 
will be the Stockyards. Producers and 
shippers, it is stated, are specially invited. 
If the grades are adopted the work will be 
under a joint agreement between the state 
and Washington authorities. 

L. S. Beckett of Allred-Beckett Co., this 
city, says the slump in grain prices on the 
Chicago market has caused a slump here. 
The trade is buying only from hand-to- 
mouth. There has been a slight recovery, 
but confidence is still lacking. The farmers 
are practically cleaned up now and there 
is an acute shortage of turkey wheat in 
the Utah-Idaho territory. Brokers are bid- 
ding 18c more for this wheat than for white 
wheat. It is going for $1.86 per bushel 
Utah-Idaho loading points. Last fall white 
wheat was selling for more than turkey 
wheat. Mr. Beckett said he was looking for 
a fairly active demand for good milling 
wheat before next harvest. Some one was 
going to get on his hands and knees for 
turkey wheat before the 1925 crop is ready. 
Millers at present are buying from hand- 
to-mouth. Some of the smaller country 
mills are closing down. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


By H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


_C. C. Bovey of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. is touring California. 


C. C. Fields of the Norris Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg, was seen on ’Change Saturday. 


G. W. Hales of Hales & Hunter, Chicago, 
was a Minneapolis caller Saturday. 


William Dalrymple of the Wm. Dalrymple 
Co. is back from a vacation trip through 
Florida. 


D. D. Tenney, president of the Tenney 
Co., is visiting points in Florida and South 
Carolina. 

B. H. Woodworth of the E. S. Wood- 
worth Co. is expected back from Califor- 
nia this week. 


Frank E. Ryer, president of the Ryer 
Grain Co. of Portland, Oregon, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Tuesday. 


E. P. Mitchell, representing the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. in Kansas City, spent a 
few days in Minneapolis the past week. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mills of New Ulm, Minn., stopped 
over here Saturday, while en route home 
from Boston. 


C. H. Peterson, flax buyer for the 
American Linseed Co., is back after a four- 
day conference of department heads,. held 
at New York. 

A baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. F. 
C. Lyman this week. Mr. Lyman is one of 
the cash grain representatives for the 


Bartlett-Frazier Co. on the Minneapolis 
Exchange. 

Colonel Bellows, well known to. the 
northwest grain and milling trade, has 


been chosen as director of the Gold Medal 
station, WCCO. He will have charge of 
making up all of the programs. 


Among the visitors on the Minneapolis 
trading floor during the past week, were 
the following: A. J. Oberg of Syracuse, N.- 
Y.; Chas. Allen of Rochester, N. Y.; Harold 
Rodgers, W. B. Fritz and A. Christy of 
Winnipeg; W. J. McCabe of Duluth; A. J. 
Eberhart of La Crosse; H. M. Stratton, C. 
E. Dingwall and Walter Rice of Milwaukee. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—The very unsettled state of the 
futures market seemed to affect the local 
cash market as well during the past week 
and in consequence, things were in a rather 
hectic state throughout. For the week, the 
cash market was off from two to five cents, 
as compared with the futures. Country car 
loadings were reported fairly light but for 
some reason or other, receipts seemed to 
hold up remarkably well. The rapidly de- 
clining option market undoubtedly had some 
effect in hurrying supplies to market and 
then besides that, if any considerable 
quantity of the current receipts were pooled 
wheat, it is easy to see why the holders 
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should want to get it off their plate and 
onto someone else’s for the simple reason 
that unhedged wheat on a declining mar- 
ket has a very bad effect on the pocket- 
book. ; 

Shipping sales were of just fair volume, 
Rae ta around 30,000 bushels per day. 
Mills were willing to take the high protein 
wheat, aS always, but backed away from 
anything testing less than 1214%6%. The bulk 
of today’s sales were made on the follow - 
ing basis: No. 1 hard spring, 2 at 41c Bre 
May: No. ss 
over; No. a 
3oc over. : ie 

dur offerings were of fair volume one 
ena very light the next but demand 
eontinued firm right through. — eet e 
sales show the following basis: No. I 
amber, lc under at 32c over Duluth May; 
No. 1 durum, 4e under at 24c over and No. 
1 mixed, 5c under at 30c over. : 

Local elevator stocks today showed 13, - 
416,603 bushels vs. 18,410,409 last week and 
14,973,541 a year ago. 

Corn.—The local cash corn market was 
much the same in character as the wheat. 
High moisture content was hard to dis- 
pose of most any time and especially so, 
when the futures market dropped away so 
sharply. Light receipts helped matters 
out during two sessions of the past week 
but otherwise, things were very unsettled, 
especially on Thursday, when it was any - 
body’s guess. When the futures market 
was at its lowest ebb, some buying showed 
up and relieved things to some extent. Tor 
day, with a slight improvement in deman 
and light receipts expected, bids were 
raised from one to two cents compar ed with 
the option. ; 

The bulk of today’s sales were made on 
the following basis: Yellow, No. 3, 12@15¢ 
under Chicago May; No. 4, 20@ 25ce. under; 


No. 5, 30@38c under, and No. 6, snare uns 
: INO. ’ 


May, at 


1 dark northern, 
under 


1 northern spring, le 


Jer: mixed, No. 3, 18@20c under; 
26@30c under; No. 5, 33@39c under, and 


No. 6, 42@48c under. : 
Today’s elevator stocks reports showec 
a total of 1,245,992 bu. vs. 1,051,073 last 
week and 1,529,037 a year ago. HVS 
Oats.—There was a pretty fair shipping 
demand reported for oats early the week 


but when the futures market slumped 
away, there did not seem to be any de- 
mand to speak of, except for the real 


ice quality. Taken all together there 
Be nave been around a half million bush- 
els worked out of this terminal during the 
past seven days. At present levels, oats 
has a great deal more merit than they had 
when nearly twenty cents a bushel higher. 


With output of mill offal at a very low 
figure, feeders can better afford to use 
corn and oats than they can bran and 
shorts. 


Today’s sales were made on the follow- 


ing basis: No. 3 whites, Y%C under @ TAC 
over May, and No. 4 whites, 1@2c less. 
Local stocks are: 22,012,417 bu. vs. 24,- 


155.070 last week and 5,027,579 a year ago. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Carl H. Robinson, federal crop eae e 
as (8) 


cian, makes the following report 
March 1: ay 
J. K. Landes, manager of the IEnid 


Milling Co., has recovered from a some- 
what serious illness. 

Grain receipts under inspection at Enid 
amounted to 560 cars in January and 400 
cars in February, according to G. C. 
Rhodes, federal inspector. 

51,168,000 bushels, or 78 per cent of the 
1924 corn crop was of merchantable qual- 
ity; 60 per cent of the 1923 corn crop, and 
88 per cent of the 1922 corn crop. 

Barley.—The barley remaining on farms 
March 1 this year was 16 per cent of last 
year’s production, compared with 12 per 
cent last year; 8 per cent in 1923; and 35 
per cent in 1922. 

Twenty per cent of last year’s crop was 
shipped out of the county where grown, 
which is a larger percentage than any year 
since 1916, when twenty-eight per cent of 
the 1915 crop was shipped. 

Oats.—Twenty-five per cent, or 9,720,000 
bushels, was yet on farms on March 1, 
compared with 19 per cent last year. The 
amount shipped out of counties where 
grown represents 26 per cent, or 10,109,000 
bushels of the total crop. 

Corn.—Thirty-one per cent, or 20,336,000 
bushels of Oklahoma’s 1924 corn crop was 
held on farms on March 1 of this year: 
nineteen per cent was on hand last year on 
March 1; twenty-five per cent in 1923, and 
thirty-eight per cent in 1922. 

An increase of capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $200,000 has been made by the Harde- 
man-King Co. of Oklahoma City, flour and 
feed millers and grain dealers. The in- 
Gorporators are T. B., C. T. and R. B. 
Hardeman, all of Oklahoma City. 


The Washita Mill & Hlevator Co. 
Washita, Okla.; J. M. Whitehead, Mays- 
ville, Okla.; Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kan., and the Hillsboro (Kan.) Roller 
Mills were among recent applicants for per- 
mits to sell milled feeds in Oklahoma. 


Government and state farm officials are 
admonishing farmers of Western Okla- 
homa to begin spreading poison to destroy 
‘cut worms and the eggs of grasshoppers. 
The cut-worm damage is reported spread- 
ing rapidly. <A large percentage of grass- 
hopper eggs deposited last year were not 
killed by winter freezes. 

Wheat.—3,841,000 bushels, or 7 per cent 
of last year’s crop was on hand on March 
1 this year.’ Last year 10 per cent was on 
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Louis, 


hand; in 1923, § per cent, and in 1922, 13 
per cent. During the current season 81 


per cent, or 44,448,000 bushels of last year’s 
production, has been or will be shipped out 
of the counties where grown. The percent- 
age shipped this year is more than that of 
any year since statehood, 1907. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
March 13th were: Wheat, 1,105,479 bushels. 

Exports of corn, none in January and 
February, 1925; 591,437 bus. in February, 
1924, 

Exports of oats in February, 1925, were 

January, 1925, 


108,833 bus., none in or 
February, 1924. 

Exports of barley in February, 1925, 
were 16,629 bus. and in January, 1925, there 
were 99,839 bus. 

Exports of rye were 127,992 bus. in 
February, 1925, against 154,286 bus. in 
January, 1925, and 19,286 bus., February, 
1924. 


Ellis McMullin of the hay and grain firm 
of David McMullin & Co. has just returned 
from his annual vacation of two weeks 
spent at Miami, Florida. 


Exports of flour during the month of 
February, 1925, were 36,768 bbls., compared 
with 59,089 bbls. in January, 1925, and 41,- 
863 bbls. in February, 1924. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending March 14th were: Flour, 51,643 
bbls.; wheat, 810,162 bus.; corn, 21,250 bus.; 
oats, 21,606 bus.; rye, 20,226 bus. 


Exports of wheat in the month of 
February, 1925, were 4,759,717 bus., com- 
pared with 4,339,942 bus. in January, 1925, 


and 2,866,118 bus. in February, 1924. 

Samuel H. Young, who has been in the 
grain brokerage business here for the past 
thirteen years, has accepted a position with 
Samuel C. Woolman & Co. to go on the 
road. Sam is so popular among business 
men that his host of friends on 'change 
predict him great success. 

On Tuesday last, March 10th, David H. 
White was elected president of the Han- 
cock Grain Company, exporters of grain 
at this port, and he has taken charge of 
his new duties. Mr. White has been con- 


nected with the company for 4 years. He 
succeeds the late Geo. G. Omerly, who 
became president after the death of the 


founder, Major Elisha A. Hancock, formerly 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The following out of town visitors were 
registered during the past week: D. W. 
Steelman, State College, Pa.; E. W. Neville, 
Winnipeg, Canada; O. F. Patterson, Buf- 
falo; Samuel H. Beek, Townsend, Del.; L. 
W. Johnston, St. Louis; H. Anderson, To- 
ledo; A. P. Seabrook, W: H. Stokes, Jr., 
Watertown, South Dakota; L. P. Phillips, 
Baltimore; Wilbur Houseman, Wilmington, 
Del.: E. N. Fleming, Kansas City, Mo.; G. 
W. Flounders, Chicago; A. B. Spaholtz, H. 
EK. Tweeden, Buffalo; D. W. Steelman, 
State College, Pa. 

Flour. 


The wild fluctuations in wheat have de- 
moralized the flour market and prices are 
very unsettled with buyers operating only 
when compelled to do so for urgent wants. 
Quotations are lower and especially spring 
wheat patents. Early in the week there 
was considerable business worked in these 
at $9.25@9.50 put in 98 cotton. Following 
the sharp break yesterday there was a lot 
of business worked at $8.75@9.15 for 
standard spring wheat patent. 

Receipts were 51,643 barrels for the week 
just closed. We quote per 196 lbs. packed 
in 140-lb. jute sacks: 

Soft winter straight, western, $8.75@9: 
soft winter straight, near-by, $8.25@8.75- 
hard winter straight, $9@9.50: hard winter 
short patent, $9.50@10; spring first clear, 


$8.75@9; spring patent, $9.25@9.75; spring 
short patent, $10@10.25; fancy spring and 
city mills patent family brands, $10.50@ 
11.25. 

Rye flour—$8.65@9 per bbl. in sacks, as 
to quality. 

Buckwheat flour—$4.25@4.50 per 98-)b. 


sack. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

C. W. Hodson, ex-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1907-08, is dead. 

Prevailing open rates on wheat from 
Pacific coast ports to Japan will extend to 
May 31 on lines holding membership in the 
Pacific westbound conference. The time 
was fixed by the conference at New Or- 
leans, where the members have been in 
joint session with those of the North At- 
lantic far east conference. 


A new _era of progress has opened for 


eastern Oregon. Reclamation and settle- 
ment of arid lands on all sides of the 
central plateau will be accompanied by 


construction of railroads through the south- 
eastern section, to connect with the 
through lines on the east, west and south. 
The days of isolation and stagnation are 
past. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
h of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 


Lamar, Colo. 
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125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSONMILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


‘*‘We Ship What We Sell’”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GRAIN and HAY 


202 Mevchants Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
Consignments a Specialty 


Write us for full information on St. Louis Markets 


DULUT 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


. MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


This is reclamation brought down to a 
business basis. It will cover large tracts of 
arid land with prosperous farmers, and will 
return money expended on them to the 
reclamation fund to be employed again in 
the same manner. 

Portland has become the Northwest 
headquarters of the Sperry Flour Co. F. 
B. Burke, Northwest manager, with head- 
quarters in Spokane, moved to this city 
and opened headquarters at the Portland 
mills. It is announced that Richard Clagett, 
Northwest sales manager of the Sperry 
interests, now located in Tacoma, is moy- 
ing to Portland. 


Rough weather en route to Queenstown, 
where she arrived last week, was respon - 
sible for damage to the Norwegian steamer 
Hercules. Her hatches being stove in, 
water found its way into the wheat cargo, 
so advices to the Merchants Exchange 


gunn EE D MATER IA LS TMV HDS 


2 Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


Board of Trade Duluth, Minn 
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= 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
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yesterday made known. The Hercules was 
under charter to Kerr, Gifford & Co., and 


was dispatched Jan. 11. 

There were reports last week that two 
grain carriers had been taken for wheat 
loading at Vancouver, B. C., for the United 
Kingdom, one at 37s 6d and the other at 
40 shillings, the latter being +a small or 
handy-sized carrier. In grain circles it 
was understood that several cargoes had 


been disposed of by British Columbia deal- 
ers during the last ten days. 

Irrigation in Oregon 
at double speed to 
years in which the 


will now advance 
make up for the long 
government has done 
little or nothing. Construction is to begin 
on the Baker, Vale and Owyhee projects 
this year and is to continue on the Umat- 
illa and Klamath projects. This is the 
reward of co-operation on the part of the 
interested communities, the Oregon irriga- 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
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New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
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60 Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
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J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
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We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
fire 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


the 
the 


Chamber of 
senators and 


Portland 
Oregon 


tion congress, 
Commerce and 
representatives. 

Under the Kendrick law the work of the 
government will not end with putting water 
on the land. It will also select settlers who 
have the ability and a reasonable propor- 
tion of the necessary capital to succeed. 
will lend them the remainder of the capital 
needed and will give them expert advice 
in selecting crops and in forming co-opera- 
tive association. The three new Oregon 
projects will not stop with providing water; 
they are complete colonization projects to 
be worked out to the point where the land 
will produce the money to repay the cost 
of its reclamation. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T™ F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Steck Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 


amount collected—no charge if not 
collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


O. F. Plummer of this city addressed the 
Pacific Northwest Live Stock Conference 
in Seattle last week on how the farm may 
be made more attractive to boys and girls. 


Wheat shipments last month in this dis- 


trict were 212,842 bus. and from Puget 
Sound 8,885 bus. During the correspond- 
ing month last season the river district 
floated 1,626,877 bus. and Puget Sound 
775,235 bus. For the cereal season to date 
the river district has sent away 14,586,118 
bus. and from Puget Sound have gone 


3,784,733 bus. 


Columbia and Willamette river flour ship- 
ments to all ports in February aggregated 
208,361 bbls. and from Puget Sound 107,189 
bbls. were floated, the monthly summary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange sets forth. 
For the same month last season the Co- 
lumbia river district shipped 322,615 bbls. 
and Puget Sound 319,003 bbls. For the 
cereal season to date Puget Sound has dis- 
patched 1,505,543 bbls. and the Columbia 
river district 1,346,800 bbls. 

Flour movement to Europe in February 
was 36,530 bbls., against 7,084 bbls. for the 
same month last year. For the present 
cereal season the European markets had 
drawn 285,252 bbls. up to the last of Feb- 
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ruary and for the same time in the pre- 
ceding season the total was 48,918 bbls. 
Some wheat will figure in the March ex- 


ports to Europe, though only a_ limited 
quantity. So far this season European 


wheat exports have reached 10,045,205 bus. 
and for the corresponding period in the 
previous season they were 7,388,584 bus. 
Little wheat has moved to Japan of 
late and shipping interests do not expect 
much change in advance of the new crop. 
Japan bought heavily in Australia at the 
beginning of the season and the assump- 
tion is her needs are being supplied from 
that direction now. Little export wheat 
moved anywhere in February and in Jan- 
uary the Orient draw 149,999 bushels com- 


pared with 1,608,314 bushels in January, 
1924. Including January’s shipments the 


showing for the cereal season was 2,667,151 
bushels to the far east, while for the cor- 
responding months in the 1923-1924 cereal 
season 10,165,993 bushels had been floated. 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 


to March 12 as follows: 
Portland— Wht. Bar. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hy. 
1924-25........ 13,960 489 1,385 508 567 1,588 
rh err 21,5306 186 2,099 381 566 1,628 

Tacoma— 

1924-25..... 3,959 310 225 4382 224 312 
23-2 8,144 143 559 317 188 423 
6,705 292 1,961 615 424 1,333 
9,062 260 2,501 775 393 889 
1924-25.. 2,008 3 180 1 2 36 
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KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

‘The Staley Milling Co. of North Kansas 
City has incorporated under Missouri laws, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. A large 
corn meal and feed mill has been completed 
by the company and operations are about 
to begin. 

With P. P. O’Connor of Denver in 

charge, the Grain Marketing Co. of Dela- 
ware and Illinois has opened a stock-selling 
office in rooms 1407-10, Board of. Trade 
building. Kansas and Oklahoma farmers 
will be canvassed. 
f The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
is urging the re-election of C. W. Lonsdale 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 
as a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Mr. Lonsdale has 
served one term of two years on the di- 
rectorate. 


By a vote of 53 to 52, Kansas City Board 
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of Trade members defeated on Monday an 
amendment to the rules which would com- 
pel the country seller to furnish car num- 
bers on grain to arrive and to apply on 
such contracts only grain originally billed 
to Kansas City. A majority of two-thirds 
was required. 

F. G. Horner, president, and Charles 
Quinn, secretary, of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, spent several days in 
Kansas City this week. They made pre- 
liminary arrangements for the annual con- 
vention of the association, to be held in the 
Hotel Meuhlebach October 12, 13 and 14. 
The officials will spend the coming week in 
Kansas, visiting Wichita, Hutchinson and 
Salina. Mr. Quinn said new members were 
joining the association in liberal numbers. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has af- 
firmed a judgment of $1,796 against James 
T. Bradshaw of Kansas City, former state 
grain and warehouse commissioner, and his 
bondsmen in favor of the state for fees 
illegally paid employes in the department. 
In the original suit against Bradshaw the 
state asked $13,933. However, the attorney 
general later modified the petition, asking 
judgment for only $1,796. Mr. Bradshaw 
hopes to recover the amount of the judg- 
ment from Kansas City elevator companies 
for whom deputy weighmasters and inspec- 
tors worked overtime and were paid from 
funds of the grain inspection department. 

New Kansas Grain Inspector. 

W. B. Dalton of St. George, Kan., is the 
new chief of the Kansas Grain Inspection 
and Weighing Department. His appoint- 
ment by Governor Paulen was influenced 
by J. S. Hart, chief under Governor Allen, 
now a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Dalton is well respected by 
Board of Trade members. He has been a 
grain dealer in St. George many years. He 
succeeds J. J. Wilson. His assistant will 
be F. M. Fink of Emporia, who has been 
the deputy inspector at that point. Mr. 
Fink has a reputation for competence. 
Headquarters of the department will re- 
main in Kansas City, Kan., with a labora- 
tory in Kansas City, Mo. 

Board of Trade members here are pleased 
with the service of the Missouri Grain In- 
spection and Weighing Department, under 
Roy Monier, newly appointed warehouse 
and grain commissioner. 


Ralston-Purina Plant Opens. 


The new grain and hay feed grinding 
plant of the Ralston-Purina Co., at Roch- 
ester and Scott avenues, in the East bot- 
toms district of Kansas City, was visited 
Wednesday by a party of 300 grain and 
dealers, bankers and other business 
men, conducted by W. H. Danforth of St. 
Louis, president of the company. Mr. Dan- 
forth, who spoke at a luncheon given by 
the Chamber of Commerce before the trip, 
said the Kansas City mill would be known 
as the Ralston-Purina Mills. He said $1,- 
000,000 had been invested in the enterprise, 
which consists of a three-story building to 
be used for grain grinding, a six-story 
building for storage and office space, two 
buildings for the manufacture of molasses 
feeds and a grain elevator with a capacity 
of 550,000 bus. The grain grinding capacity 
is between 600 and 700 tons daily and 180 


tons of alfalfa meal can be turned out in 
ten hours. L. B. Stuart is the local man- 


ager. F. H. Udell, secretary, is the grain 
buyer and Tanner Stephenson will buy the 
hay. All products of the plant will be sold 
under Ralston-Purina brands. The mill 
was formally opened Thursday, March 12. 
Crops Helped by Rain, 

Rain of fair to heavy volume, sometimes 

turning to snow, gave moisture to most of 
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Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Oklahoma Thursday night, affording relief 
from drought in nearly all territory. There 
was some precipitation in Texas. There is 
no doubt that the crop situation as_ to 
wheat, rye, oats and barley was greatly 
improved. In discussing the wheat posi- 
tion of Kansas, J. C. Mohler of Topeka, 
seeretary of the state board of agriculture, 
said on Saturday: 

“The Kansas wheat crop this spring has 
a better start toward a big crop than in 
several years. Except in two limited sec- 
tions of the state, where there were ligh't 
snows in the winter, the wheat prospects 
are unusually good, with a larger acreage 
sown than for several years.”’ 

Cash Grain Markets. 

Wheat—Receipts for the week, 540 cars, 
against 639 a week ago and 609 a year ago. 
A sharp recovery from the previous week’s 
decline featured the first two days, but a 
heavy slump followed which was especial- 
ly notable on Friday, the day of the great 
break in futures. There was a moderate 
upward reaction on Saturday. Net weekly 
losses in hard and dark wheat were 11@13c, 
while the soft variety was 8@l6c lower. 
Final prices were: No. 1 hard and dark, 
$1.58@1.80; No. 2, $1.58@1.80; No. 3, $1.57 
@1.79; No. 4, $1.56@1.77; No. 1 red, $1.64@ 
1.75; No. 2, $1.64@1.75; No. 3, $1.61@1.71; 
No. 4, $1.60@1.68. Though flour trade 
continued dull, local and outside millers 
were fair buyers, and elevator men were 
always ready to take supplies on a basis 
relative to the May delivery. Holders fol- 
lowed the policy of withdrawing samples 
from the tables when prices were slumping. 
Stocks in Kansas City decreased 287,000 
bus. to 8,018,000, against 11,751,000 last 
year. 

Corn—Receipts, 565 cars, against 
week ago and 582 a year ago. Price 
ehanges were narrow and irregular until 
the wheat market had its big break on 
Friday when corn tumbled also. The de- 
celine brought corn to a level that invited 
heavy buying for feeding account. A better 
basis was established, which cut off the 
hedging demand except on the lower grades. 
Saturday’s market was strong, exhibiting 
some recovery from the bottom. Prices at 
the close were 2@7c lower than a week 
ago, with No. 2 white at $1.09%@1.10%; 
No. 3 at $1.06@1.08; No. 2 mixed at $1.08@ 
1.10%; No. 3 at $1.05@1.08; No. 2 yellow at 
$1.10@1.12, and No. 3 at $1.07@1.08. Local 
corn stocks increased 297,000 bus., to 7,- 
619,000, as compared with 1,948,000 a year 
ago. 

Oats—Receipts, 46 cars, against 46 a 
week ago and 106 a year ago. The market 
held fairly steady until Friday’s break in 
other cereals, when a drop of 4@5c oc- 
curred. Saturday witnessed a fair reac- 
tion. Closing quotations were 24%@3c down 
on white oats, while red seed showed a 
net recession of 4@5c, as follows: No. 2 
white, 49@50c; No. 3, 47% @48%c; No. 2 
red, 49c; No. 3, 48c. Shipping and local 
demands were fair, involving liberal with- 
drawals from. store, especially on old 
orders. Stocks decreased 241,000 bus., to 
2,206,000, against 780,000 last year. 


Kafir and Milo— Receipts, 133 cars, 
against 182 a week ago and 123 a year ago. 
Inward and outward movements were 
evenly balanced, though shipments were 
mainly on old bookings. New buying was 
largely for hedging account, as feed manu- 
facturers were conservative because of the 
downward tendency of corn and _ other 
grains. In sympathy with the action of 
corn, both kafir and milo slumped after 
some early advance. A _ slight recovery 
marked the closing day. The net loss in 
kafir was 8@12c per cwt., while milo was 
off 2@3c. Milo was much less evident in 
the offerings than kafir. Closing prices 
were: No. 2 white kafir, $1.61@1.63; No. 3, 
$1.60@1.61; No. 4, $1.57@1.59; No. 2 milo, 
$1.93@1.96; No. 3, $1.91@1.93; No. 4, $1.88@ 
1.90. A decrease of 1,000 bus. was recorded 
in elevator stocks, leaving 404,000 in store, 
against 440,000 a year ago. 


DES MOINES. 


J. H. Owens. Correspondent. 
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E. G. Cool visited the Omaha Exchange 
last week. 

Ed Wagner of Wagner Grain Co., An- 
keny, was a visitor here Friday. 

“Eddie’ Hymers of Jackson Bros. Co., 
Chicago, spent last Friday in Des Moines. 


Arvid Sterner of Weikel & Sterner Co., 
Jordan, was a visitor here the first part of 
the week. 

George A. Wells and his wife returned 
from Florida where they have been spend- 
ing the winter. 
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A. R. Hendrickson, formerly with the 
Mason City office of J. C. Schaffer Grain 
Co., is now connected with the Updike 
Grain Co. here. Mr. Hendrickson succeeds 
H. W. Mott who has accepted a position 
selling ‘‘Town Crier’’ flour in northeastern 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 


ST. LOUIS. 


F. P. McMillan, sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., was in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently calling on the trade. 


William Engle, formerly president of the 
J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., St. Louis, 
and now a pit operator in Chicago, visited 
friends in St. Louis last week. 

New members in the Merchants Ex- 
change during the past month include 
Wayman McCreery Allen of Curlee, Hill & 
Co., John E. Sherry and Oliver Lipe, and 
William V. Peters of J. H. Teasdale Com- 
mission Co. 

D. L. Boyer, secretary, Missouri Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, has opened a downtown 
office at 204 Merchants’ Exchange build- 
ing for the Provident Chemical Co., where 
he will handle a general line of phosphates, 
but will continue as secretary of the grain 


dealers’ association. 
The Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, an- 
nounces the purchase of the 700,000-bu. 


grain elevator, located at the foot of Chou- 
teau street, from the J. H. Teasdale Com- 
mission Co. The price paid for the plant 
has not been made public, but the property 
has been appraised at nearly $500,000. 

The elevator is situated favorably for 
both railroad and river transportation, and 
it is thought that the Ralston Purina® Co. 
will make increased use of the barge line. 
The plant will be taken over by the Purina 
Mills from the J. H. Teasdale Commission 
Co., which is now operating the 2,000,000- 
bu. Missouri Pacific elevator, on May 1. 


The grain trade of St. Louis was shocked 
to learn of the death of Eugene Gissler, 
following a very short illness. Mr. Gissler 
was vice-president of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co. Practically all Bs business 
career was spent with Moffitt-Napier, as 
he came to them direct from ‘college, 21 
years ago. Mr. Gissler had been a member 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange for 
21 vears and for many years was secretary 


of the St. Louis Grain Club. 
Stocks of Grain. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 
Today. 1,612,083 1,641,807 253,883 12,828 16,747 
Yes... 1,612,106 1,649,424 269,730 12,828 16,950 
1924. 1,294,274 1,172,037 360,266 20,917 2,909 
Principal Grades— Today Yes. 1924 
No. 1 red wheat. 1,330 1,330 94,139 
No. 2 red wheat. 318,566 321,429 335,978 
INOneL hard’scn-<ater 69,304 271,504 144,209 
INO. 2° Nardi. fe oe 787,413 781,861 351,850 
NO) .2  COriys eee 152,770 151,644 105,786 
No. 2 white........ 144,626 144,626 80,071 
No. 2 yellow 56,784 56,784 52,981 
INO: <2) G8tS Seaman che sa Poteet 4,856 
No. 2 white..../..a0. 65,077 69,546 171,674 
NO; 3. Whites. stew 192,855 138,981 115,53 
NO; 2) YYOs oa oe 11,936 11,936 9,865 
Receipts and Shipments. 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bblis.... 11,590 14,960 11,915 17,390 
Wheat, bu.... 76,700 57,200 142,800 46,920 
Corn; (bts 56,000 70,225 59,450 74,120 
Oats, DU@ken sos 142,000 78,000 108,000 88,320 
Rye, Dis. .3se oes QUO taka eae wie 
Berley,. 00s. n2 aes a £ S00" oc eemeoe ss 5 
Hay, local...... 252 LP acan ! aes 
Hay, thru..... 144 180 240 205 
Kafir, Diie.<vece 6,000 2,400 4,800 7,100 
WINNIPEG. 
Geo. M. Measham, Correspondent. 


Although there are said to be plenty of 
potatoes in the main growing districts of 
Monitoba, they are still in pits on the 
farms and not available for immediate 
shipment. Stocks in Winnipeg are low 
and importations both from the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts have been brought in to 
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cl. 
satisfy immediate requirements. Both Ash- grains and they today showed indepen- 


dence of wheat. 


George B. Quinn, 
has made a connection 


eroft, B. C., and Green Mountain, N. B., 


potatoes are on sale in Winnipeg today. locale broker 


Wheeler & 


popular 


Oats and barley are now on an export with 


basis and flax considerably below the price Kenly and will henceforth act as their 
at which Argentine flax could be delivered chief wheat trader and floor manager on 
at Buffalo. On the whole, sentiment at the the exchange. The firm of Wheeler & 
close was friendly to the buying side. There Kenly has been prominent in stock and 

cotton circles for a number of years and 


is thought to be still a large short interest 
in the market and a scared bear makes the 
best kind of a bull. Trading the last few 
days has been on a large scale in large lots 
and quite orderly, very different in char- 
acter than when a host of small specula- 
tors were in the market and brokers over- 
whelmed with a multitude of small orders. 


is now enlarging their 
in grains. With Mr. 
their interests on the 
a position to render 
their customers, 


BOSTON. 
H. P. Bell of Denver, Colo., representing 
the Kansas division of the Colorado Milling 


facilities for trading 
Quinn looking after 
floor they will be in 
high class service to 


There is now a heavy snow blanket over 
most of the west and a sudden thaw would 


mean high water and wet land for seeding. & Elevator Co., was a visitor this week. 
On the whole, this may be ‘considered fav- He was introduced on the exchange by 
orable. There is plenty of subsoil moisture Elmer E. Dawson. 
in Manitoba and with an average start in Frank G. Ely, of Chicago, grain shipper, 
seeding the acreage, crop will not be was noted on the floor of the Boston Grain 
less than last year. Acreage can hardly @& Flour Exchange this week. Another 
be maintained with a late start as very visitor noted on the floor was O. N. Flem-— 
little fall plowing was done. About one- jing, Eastern representative of the Kansas 
third of the wheat land was summer fal- fPiour Mills Co., Kansas City 
lowed. Generally throughout the west : ae 7 abe ca. 
about one third of the land available for _ Roland W. Boyden, a Boston attorney, 
wheat is summer fallow. who, during the war, was head of the en- 
: i ‘ & , forcement division of the Food Adminis-— 
The question of seed grain supplies now tration at Washington, was this week 
looms up as one that requires a watchful ejected president of the Chamber of Com- 


eye by the provincial governments. Mani- 
toba legislature on Friday passed an em- 
ergency bill to enable the government to 
purchase and distribute seed grain in un- 
organized territory. Where the country is 
organized in municipalities, municipal au- 


merce, succeeding Howard Coonley. 

Recent applications for membership in 
the Grain & Flour Exchange include the 
following: William Beebe of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Jacob Thurman, Isaac Heler of 


thorities have the machinery for supplying D- F. Silbert & Co., F. K. Hatfield, Philip 
farmers with seed grain when conditions J- Baird of Baird & Co., Leon H. Davis of 
warrant. There is really a searcity of good Dawson—Davis Co., and Edwin A. Thomp- 
seed. Most farmers have enough for them- S°n of the Federal Mill & Elevator Co. 
selves but few have any for sale. Home George O. Proctor, chairman of the grain 
grown seed corn is practically nonexistent. inspection committee of the Chamber of 
May wheat opened Saturday at $1.69, Commerce for some years, and a partner 
that is 5c below Friday’s close. It looked in the grain business in Cambridge, known 
like the foundering of the ship to those 4S Proctor Brothers, died March 4, at his 
who had given support to the market on home in Somerville. .He was a former 
Friday’s sensational break. It was, how- Mayor of Somerville and a former state 
ever, the culmination of the bear cam- legiSlator. Born in Rockingham, Vt., Feb. 
paign. There is little doubt but wheat 23, 1847, he came to Boston in 1874 and 
profit taking by shorts turned prices up- formed a partnership with his brother in 
ward. Bulls took heart and once the price the grain and hay business, 
got on a level with the previous close stop a ae Sa 
loss covering by shorts carried May to FORT WORTH. 
$1.79. Part of the gain was lost, however, ess See Od aes eae ao 
on some profit taking by longs. However, ,,™Mrs. Olive Rall, aged 29, wife of Marvin 
a gain there was and as a whole the market C-_ Rall, secretary-treasure1 of the Rall 
gave a good account of itself. The course Grain Co., died recently. 
grains were firm from the opening and Leo Potishman of this city and Carl 
flax recovered 10c on a fair trade without Cassidy of Frederick, Okla., are reported 
setbacks. It looks as. though Friday’s to have purchased the Billingslea Grain 


break had thoroughly liquidated the coarse [Concluded on page 19.] 
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ARKANSAS. 
Walnut Ridge, Ark.—D. L. 


Gray of Mor- 
rilton will conduct and feed busi- 


ness here. 


a grocery 


Ft. Smith, Ark.—The Ft. Smith Cereal 
Co. will soon start construction of a new 
factory building. 

Arkadelphia, Ark. — The Arkadelphia 
Farmers Union Whse. Co. will replace 
their warehouse which was destroyed by 
fire last December. 

Fulton, Ark.—Four store buildings, a 
grist mill owned by E. U. Roberts and 
two large hay barns full of hay and feed- 
stuffs, the property of J. J. Battle, were 
destroyed, causing a loss of approximately 
$25,000. McCulloch & Parker, grocers, car- 


ried no insurance. The other firms were 
partially insured. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Madera, Cal.—An office will be opened 
by Stanley & Kirkman. 

Salinas, Cal.—The K. M. Swearingen Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 to deal in feed and produce. The 


company will take over the Blackie Co. and 
contemplates the erection of a large feed 
mill, equipped with the latest machinery. 


CANADA. 


Prince Rubert, B. C.—A privately owned 
terminal elevator financed by English cap- 
ital, will be erected by M. P. McCaffery. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Plans are being drawn 


by a Liverpool, England, and a Glasgow, 
Seotland, firm for erecting elevators of 


practically 1,500,000 bushels each. 

Calgary, Alta.—The Alberta Wheat Pool 
directors are not CORE ne the erec- 
tion of elevators as are the Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba wheat pools, put will con- 
tinue contracts with present elevator com- 
panies. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, Ltd., will be formed with capital of 


$1,000,000 for the purpose of erecting one 
hundred elevators this year in Manitoba 
for the storing of wheat. The Saskatche- 
wan pool directors will form a similar com- 
pany with $2,500,000 capital to build two 
hundred elevators in Saskatchewan. 
COLORADO. 

Akron, Colo.—The Akron Farmers’ Union 
Elevator, managed by L. L. Knox, has 
made extensive improvements in their 


storerooms. 


Walsenburg, Colo.—The Walsenburg Mill- 
ing Co. has purchased an electric flour 
bleacher, with which they can grind green 
wheat and produce the same kind of flour 
that is made from cured wheat. 


Ft. Morgan, Colo.—Fletcher Harshman 
suffered a loss of $500 when fire, orig- 
inating from heating in a pile of hay, 
burned the hay, valued at $150, and fifty 
bushels of corn and barley, a cane stack 
and several small buildings. 

Fruita, Colo.—The following’ directors 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Fruita Potato Growers’ Ass'n: Mack dis- 
trict, Blair McTaggart; Loma, C. T. Hatch- 
er and Frank Columbus; Fruita, W. H. 


Harker, Fred H. Groves and George Reed; 
Grand Junction, D. W. Aupperle. 
IDAHO. 

Buhl, |Ida.—The Farmers Grain & Seed 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 

Blackfoot, |da.—Howard Henderson, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Blackfoot 


Farmers’ Milling Co., severed his connec- 
tion with that concern Feb. 28th and will 
establish himself in another business. 


ILLINOIS. 

Jonesboro, \Iil.—The Little Red Mill was 
damaged by fire. 

Milmine, Ill—O. N. East is operating the 
P. B. Rollings elevator. 

Utica, IIl.—C. K. Graham of Princeville 
now manages the Utica Elevator Store, 
succeeding Archie Dysart. 

Verona, Ill.—John H. Schumacher will 
succeed Wm. T. Kasten as manager of the 
Verona Farmers Elevator Co. 

Sterling, Ill—Gaulrapp & Flock have dis- 
continued the grain, seed and feed busi- 
ness and are succeeded by Bley & Warner. 

Media, Ill—The Farmers Elevator will 
dispose of their elevators, coal sheds, etc., 
following the discontinuance of their busi- 
ness 

Champaign, Ill—New members of the 
Iinois Grain Dealers Ass'n are: Claudin 
Grain & Coal Co., Gridley; Sullivan Grain 
Co., Sullivan; De Laney Grain & Lumber 


Co., Wapella. 


J. M. Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 
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sites 
the Vermont 


Vermont, Iil—The grain elevator 


have been sold at auction bye 


Co-op. Co., who will not build because of 
the high cost of materials. 
Urbana, IIl.—John B. Noodin, formerly 


Sledge, is now 


with the grain office of J. P. ; 
department of 


manager of the cash grain 
the Wegeng-Hills Co 

Pana, I1!l.—The aontratt to erect a large 
concrete hay and grain storage building for 
the Farmers Milling Co. was awarded to 
John Hinden, Jr. Work will begin as soon 
as the weather permits. 

Ransom, Itl.—The following officers were 
re-elected at the 21st annual meeting of 
the Farmers Elevator Co.: A. J. Gahm, 
Pres.; Jacob Geheber, Vice-Pres.; E. E. 
Stevenson, See’y; Edward Strobel, Treas. 
Cc. W. Wellman is manager. A net gain of 
$9,638.23 for the year was reported. 


INDIANA. 


Ind.—Additional storage is 


Linnsburg, i 
of the Linns- 


being added to the elevator 
burg Grain Co 

Surimlevitlem Ind.—The Hinshaw Grain 
Co. has increased its capacity by remodel- 
ing and installing new machinery. 

Summitville, Ind.—E. R. Montgomery, 
formerly manager of the Urmston Grain 
Co., is now with the Service Lumber Co. 


Sedalia: Ind.—J. C. Miller and C. R. Paul 


have purchased the Sedalia elevator from 
{. W. Burkhalter who will continue, how- 
ever, aS manager. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Fifteen thousand bushels 

of potatoes from the Red River valley, 
Minnesota, arrived) here March 3 to be 
used by farmers for seed. 
Cumberland, Ind.—The Cumberland Ele- 
vator Co. has installed a large hammer type 
feed grinder with Cyclone collectors placed 
on third floor of the mill. 

Ilene (Lyons p. o.), Ind.—The Ilene eleva- 
tor, owned by Geo. Morgan and Mrs. Retta 
Blackwood, has been purchased by John 
L. Morgan who is now in possession. 

New Castle, Ind.—The Eminence Milling 
Co. has been incorporated for $200,000, 
officers of which are J. C. Dunavent, presi- 
dent (who formerly owned and operated 
the company as a private concern) ; George 
Fremd, vice-president; A. Hudson, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and they constitute the 
board of directors. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Officers were elected as 
follows at the meeting of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Indiana: M. P. Hill, 
president; Matthew Maroney, Lucerne, first 
vice-president; Samuel Foster, Otterbein, 
second vice-president. Directors: O. A. 
Pulley, Warren, William Hager, Chalmers, 
and John Nelson of Wolcott. The total 
registration of farmers and co-operative 
elevator and grain men from all parts of 
Indiana exceeded 125. 


IOWA. 

Sheffield, la——The Farmers Elevator 

badly damaged when it was struck 
lightning March 9. 

Shenandoah, la.—The 

owned by D. G. Danner, 


was 
by 


Blanchard mill, 
was destroyed by 


fire. No insurance was carried. 
Oakville, la.—The Johnson elevator and 
Hawkeye lumber office were entered by 
thieves and money drawers emptied. 
Humboldt, la.—H. C. Mundhenk has 
started the reconstruction of the Roller 
flour mill building which was damaged by 


fire. 

Oakville, !a.—A truck dump is being in- 
stalled by C. A. Johnson in his elevator, 
also a 20-horsepower motor which will op- 
erate the entire elevator. 

Altoona, la.—Through an agreement with 
the newly formed Grain Marketing Co., the 
entire $300,000 indebtedness of the U. S. 
Grain Growers is to be liquidated, so local 
newspapers say. 

Sioux City, la.—The 
Corp. has reduced its capital stock from 
$100 to $50! per share, which will leave <a 
capital of $625,000 and ample working sur- 
plus, fully paid in. 

Leon, la.—The Biddison-Graham 
Co. will hereafter be known as the Graham 
Coal & Grain Co., following the purchase 
of C. G. Giddison’s interests in the former 
company by C. O. Graham. 

Oakville, la.—The F. E. Jamison elevator 
has started the erection of a modern 13,000- 
bushel elevator, replacing the one that 
burned. A sheller, scales in dump, leg, 
automatic seale, 15-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse 
engine, man hoist, ete., will be installed. 


Terminal Grain 


Grain 


KANSAS. 


Winchester, Kans.—Lum Pool of Circle- 


ville, Kans., has purchased the Winchester 
elevator from C. N. Bunds for his son-in- 
law, J. O. East. 
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Pratt, Kans.—The Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
will rebuild their mill office which was de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 24. 

Simpson, Kans.—The Borne Mill was sold 
at a sheriff's sale to the Simpson State 
Bank of Simpson for $27,471.63. 

Sublette, Kans.—C. D. Jennings, Hutchin- 
son, Kans., is erecting a 60,000-bu. elevator 
which will be ready for the new crop. 

Isabel, Kans.—A. F. Robertsshas a con- 
tract to replace the Farmers Co-op. Hquity 
Co. elevator, which they are wrecking. 

Wright, Kans.—A modern elevator build- 
ing is being built by the Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co. to replace the one lost through 
fire. 

Athol, Kans.—The Shannon Grain_ Co. 
secured the Smith County Farmers Union 
Blevator at bankrupt sale but did not 
open it this year. 

Glasco, Kans.—D. D. Nuss of Miltonvale 
has purchased the interests of Watson & 
Sheets and taken over the lease held by 
them on the Glasco mill. 

Moran, Kans.—The Cox Grain Co. has 
purchased W. W. Pereau’s interests in the 
Pereau Grain Co. and will combine it with 
its Elsmore elevator business. 

Penalosa, Kans.—The Dickhut Grain Co., 
with headquarters at Collison, has pur- 
chased the Magruder elevator here. They 
also operate at Preston and Wellsford. 


Wheeler, Kans.— Paul H. Barnhouse, 
manager, will operate the recently ac- 
quired Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co.’s elevator 


under the name of Barnhouse Lumber & 


Grain Co. 


KENTUCKY. 

Poole, Ky.—C. F. Kuntz, Jas. Thornberry 
and Joe Tapp contemplate erecting one of 
the best mills in this part of the state. 

Volga, Ky.—A grist mill at Red Bush has 
been purchased by Charles and R. W. 
Picklesimer which they will move here. 

Bardstown, Ky.—The Lynn Roller Mills, 
owned by G. W. Beard, was destroyed by 
fire causing a loss of approximately $20,000. 


MARYLAND. 

Hampstead, Md.—Leading citizens, 
headed by John Sweitzer, purchased the 
mill, warehouse and merchandise of the 
Malco Milling Co. at public auction for a 
sum slightly under $50,000, and will con- 
tinue the flour milling business. 

MICHIGAN. 
Brown City, Mich.—Plans are under way 


to establish a co-operative farmers elevator 


in the near future. 

Cassopolis, Mich.—A federal license by 
the U. 8S. Government has been given the 
Carpenter Grain Co., whose 40,000 bus. of 
grain will hereafter be under the super- 
vision of the government. The official in- 
spector is M. O'Toole, the present 
Manager. 

MINNESOTA. 
Richmond, Minn.—The newly built flour 


mill, managed by L. L. 
grinding operations. 

Mapleton, Minn.—The J. H. Dobie eleva- 
tor property has been purchased by A. W. 
Wicks of Montgomery, Ia. 

Lakeville, Minn.—The Claro Mlg. Co. 
installed two Fairbanks-Morse 
300 h.p. and the other 200 h.p. 

Wheaton, Minn.—An elevator 
the Kellogg Com. 


Nerlin, has begun 


has 
engines, one 


owned by 
Co. of Minneapolis was 
destroyed together with about $25,000 bus. 
of grain. The money loss was $10,000. 

_ Houston, Minn.—The Houston Co-op. 
Elevator Co. properties have been taken 
over by the Houston Farmers & Merchants 
Elevator Co., recently incorporated for 
$25,000. 
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Northfield, Minn.—G. A. Lomen has 
terminated his services as manager of the 
Northfield Farmers Co-op. Elevator. 


Duluth, Minn.—F. D. Lewis and W. G. 
Philp are newly elected members to the 
Duluth Board of Trade. The memberships 
of E. R. Balfour and E. J. Lawler have 
been transferred. 


MISSOURI. 


Lamar, Mo.—Ed Hargrove has purchased 
the B. C. Lockwood custom mill. 


Easton, Mo.—Lightning protection is be- 
ing contemplated by the Easton Elevator 
Co. 

Polo, Mo.—The Polo Elevator Co. re- 
cently added more floor space to its build- 
ing. 

Mexico, Mo.—The Producers Grain Co. 
went out of business March 1 because of 
financial difficulties. 


Maysville, Mo.—The DaKalb County 
Farm Bureau will have a seed exchange in 
the Farm Bureau office and will carry 
samples of seeds grown in this county and 
elsewhere. 


Curryville, Mo.—The old board was re- 
elected at a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Curryville Elevator. Buford Noel was 
re-elected manager. An 8 per cent dividend 
was declared. 


Troy. Mo.—F. H. Hanni, Bertha M. Han- 
ni, Marie Rosalie Hanni, Bertha Trail and 
H. M. Maire have started the Troy Mills 
with a capital of $15,000, to manufacture 
and mill flour, ground corn and the prod- 
ucts of wheat and corn. 


Farley, Mo.—The Farley Co-op. Elevator 
handled $290,075.15 worth of wheat last 
year and $29,913.96 in farm merchandise, 
making a net profit of $6,595.07, according 
to report of Artie Fleming, manager. An 
8 per cent dividend was declared. 


MONTANA. 
Fairfield, Mont.—Otto Wagnild is suc- 
ceeded by Oscar Gaare as manager of the 
Montana Elevator, 


Cascade. Mont.—The Cascade Mig. & 
Elvtr. Co. has engaged G. F. Judd, former- 
ly with the State Mill & Elvtr., Grand 
Forks, N. D., to become chemist in the 
laboratory they will install. 


NEBRASKA. 

Sidney, Neb.—The cereal mill being built 
by Sitz & Sitz will be in operation within 
two months. 

Mead, Neb.—The Farmers Co-op. Co.'s 
business and property, including a 16,000- 
bu. elevator, was purchased by the Scott 
Grain Co. Henry Hanson is manager. 

Ord, Neb.—W. J. Hather has severed his 
connections with the Farmers Grain 
Supply Co. Clifford Flynn, who has charge 
of the Arcadia store for the company, will 
succeed Mr. Hather. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Roswell, N. Mex.—The Pecos Milling Co. 
will build a $100,000 alfalfa mill and cotton 
seed warehouse. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Forbes, N. D.—The Forbes Equity Ex- 
change suffered damage in their recent 


fire amounting to above $3,000. No in- 
surance, 

Valley City, N. D.—Lynn Cowell has 
resigned as secretary of the Greater North 
Dakota Ass’n. 

Watford City, N. D.—A frame addition 


and a concrete vault will be added to the 
elevator of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—The Russel Miller 
Mig. Co. plan extensive improvements, in- 
erection of a brick warehouse, | 
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office and elevator building, increasing 
their capacity to about 150,000 bus. 

Loma, N. D.—About 12,000 bus. of grain 
were destroved by fire in elevator belong- 
ing to the Woodworth Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Essex (Mail to Devils Lake), N. D.—T. 
E. Ibberson Co. has a contract for the 
erection of a modern 30,000-bushel elevator 
for the Farmers Grain Co. of Devils Lake. 


: OHIO. 

Polk, O.—J. C. Bryan will install a motor 
driven mill and electrify the recently pur- 
chased Polk elevator plant. 

Oakwood, O.—The J. W. Whitney & Sons 
30,000-bu. elevator will be sold at Pauld- 
ing, O., March 21, at 2 p. m. 

Pitsburg, O.—Wm. Toman has purchased 
the Hammel Elevator and is operating it 
under the management of Marian Utz. 

Rosewood, O.—John Adlard of Locking- 
ton purchased the buildings and business 
of the Rosewood Farmers Exchange Co. 
for $7,200. 

Alpha, O.—The Alpha Seed & Grain Co. 
is rebuilding its elevator, which will have 
15,000 bus. capacity and be driven by elec- 
tric power. 

Ada, O.—J. I. Baransy, coal and hay 
dealer, and Earl Wolfrom have formed a 
partnership and will conduct business at 
Buckeye and Johnson streets. They will 
install a heavy duty wagon scale. 

Columbus, O.—Harry G. Beale has re- 
signed his positions as treasurer of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation and gen- 
eral manager of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Service Co., both to take effect April 1. 
Mr. Beale will become vice-president of 
the American Milling Co. at Peoria and 
will open offices in Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA. 
_ Burlington, Okla.—The Burlington Grain 
Co. is adding a new warehouse and office 
}at a cost of $2,500. 
_ Vineta, Okla.—A grain 
,erected in early summer by 
gan and associates. 
|__Union City, Okla.—The El Reno Mill & 
_Elvtr. Co., El Reno, has sold the elevator 
here to the Farmers Co-op. Ass’n. 


elevator will be 
T. F. Loner- 


. El Reno, Okla.—The Farmers Mill & 
Grain Co. is improving its plant to the 
extent of $10,000, mostly for additional 
grain storage. ‘ 
Blackwell, Okla.—The Wheat Growers 


|Ass’n will hold a meeting to elect officers 
‘and delegates to the convention to be held 
‘in Tonkawa, March 28. 


Hammon, 


Okla.—Fire destroyed the W. 
E. Lambert Dray, Feed & Poultry Co. 
| warehouse. Several tons of feed were 


‘burned. Loss estimated at $10,000. 


EI Reno, Okla.—The El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vee Co. is increasing the capacity of its 
‘mill and elevator with an expenditure of 
‘more than $100,000. The company is build- 
| ng 225,000 bus. additional elevator capacity 


'n two large concrete elevators and will 
ped a seven-story building for a _ mill 
eaning plant. 


OREGON. 

Amity, Ore.—G. B. Abraham is planning 
. large nine-bin grain and seed warehouse 
sosting close to $20,000. 

Portland, Ore.—This city has become the 
Northwest headquarters of the Sperry 
“lour Co. . B. Burke, Northwest man- 
-ger, has opened headquarters at the Port- 
and Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa.—The William Hayden 
ae Co. is making improvements in its 
rill. 


ESTABLISHED 38 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Racelvers and Shippers 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Hazelton (Mail to Mecklin), S. D.—The 
Younglove Construction Co. will rebuild the 
Steele-Simon Co.’s elevator which was de- 
stroyed on Feb. 3 at a loss of $60,000. 

Tulare, S. D.—Siberz Bros. & Craig, ap- 
preciating the need of lightning protection, 
have let contract to rod their elevators at 
Spottswood, Bonilla, Crandon and Tulare. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Vitagram 
Co. has surrendered its charter. 


F Lancaster, Tenn.—A new storage house 
is being erected by the R. Fisher Grain Co. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The court has ordered 
the sale of the Liberty Mills to the highest 
bidder which will probably be held within 
the next 60 days, the mill having been 
closed under the receivership. Randall 
Gurrell and Maurice Werthan are receivers. 


Milling 


TEXAS. 


Waco, Tex.—The Crouch Grain 
closing its office here. 


Lockney, Tex.—The elevator of the Lock- 
ney Farms Co-op. Society is for sale. 

Waco, Tex.—The Saunders Lone Star 
Seed Co. was chartered with $10,000 capital 
by J. Lee Davis, J. W. Mann and T. C. 
Westbrook. 

Lindsay, Tex.—The Lindsay Elevator Co. 
has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 by T. H. Hemphill, G. N. Simon 
and J. C. Bengfort. 

Marshall, Tex.—James Caswell has pur- 
chased the interests of L. B. Finley in the 
Stedman Grain Co. and will be associated 
with Pope Stedman. 


Galveston, Tex.—Thos. F. Shaw, asso- 
ciated with the E. F. Newing export busi- 
ness, has been admitted to membership in 
the Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Ralls, Tex.—P. B. Ralls has been ap- 
pointed by the Ralls Chamber of Commerce 
to secure new industries for Ralls. Among 
the things needed is a flour and feed mill. 

Dallas, Tex.—J. J. Cleveland, formerly 
a supporter of the development of the cot- 
ton trade in Chicago, has charge of the 


Con is 


office just opened here by McKenna & 
Dickey, Chicago. 
UTAH. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Geo. D. Walker 


was killed when he fell headlong down a 


five-story elevator shaft in the Husler 
Mig. Co. elevator. 
Ogden, Utah.—Fire of unknown origin 


damaged the plant and grain products of 
the Utah Cereal Products Co. to the ex- 
tent of $150,000. Much of the damage to 
the grain was caused by water. 


WASHINGTON. 


Vancouver, Wash.— Victor Fuqua of 
Forest Grove has purchased the Vancouver 
Flour Mills from the Northern Flour Mills 
for $25,000 as indicated from the value of 
stamps on the deed. It is reported that 
the new owner will convert it largely into 
a feed mill. 

Coulee, Wash.—The directors of the 
Farmers Corp., a co-operative wheat buy- 
ing concern, have decided upon voluntary 
bankruptey proceedings and business has 
been suspended, The company owns a 
25,000-bu. elevator and two warehouses 
with a combined capacity of 125,000 bus. of 
sacked grain. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Seed Wheat Corp. 
is being incorporated to extend aid to 
drought stricken farmers of central Wash- 
ington. Direct relations with prospective 
borrowers are to be maintained in their 
respective districts by Dan Khehbiel of 
Lind, in charge of general field work, and 
by J. M. Moulton, Waterville; N. H. Dugan 


of Ephrata, and A. G. Roston of Wilson 
Creek. 
WISCONSIN. 
Augusta, Wis.—Geo. N. Hilts has pur- 


chased the Lay grain and coal business of 
G. W. Vanderburg. 

Livingston, Wis.—The Ernest Biddick & 
Co. elevator has been taken over by the 
Livingston Lumber Co. 


a} 


{ALU 


Appleton, Wis.—J. M. Peeters and his 
son, Raymond M. Peeters, now own the 
Western elevator, formerly owned by J. 


M. Peeters and Henry Servaes. 

Casco, Wis.—The B. & H. Milling Co., 
formerly known as the Casco Milling Co., 
has reduced its capital stock from $40,000 
to: $25,000 and its directors from five to 
three. 


—_ 


MAIL CARRIERS ASSIST ACRE- 
AGE SURVEY. 


Rural mail carriers are to be used by 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in making an acreage sur- 
vey of crops. The marked success of 
the pig surveys made through the rural 
carriers during the last few years sug- 
gested the further use of this method 
in making an acreage survey. In codp- 
eration with the Postoffice Department, 
the Department of Agriculture will 
send out nearly 1,000,000 survey cards, 
covering all the important crops grown 
in the country, the latter part of 
August. It is expected that the returns 
will be tabulated in time for u3e in 
making the final acreage estimates for 
the year in December. 


<—_-— 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department cf Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending Mar. 7, 1925 (000 omitted): 


July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles Mar. 7, Mar. 8, Feb.28, 

and 1925. 1924. 1925. 

countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley: Sein «cates scale 287 507 17,028 
To United Kingdom 34 507 7,947 
Other Europe .... 253 soy 8,242 
Other countries) wa s<- aevers 839 
(Cay a an Ae Oats Ae 136 973 5,211 
(OERESS «She Ain ee DE o 87 2 4,663 
ECU eae ioh avatars > cnatete cs 430 24 30,278 
Wie at ahd, ais aha~ stne *2,296 1,276 162,346 
BRO Pe hi Tans Seas c 1,320 381 20,149 
United Kingdom 328 93 35,185 
Other Europe ..... 647 30 51,103 
(OAH ef: ene no ayterete 1 48,487 
Other countries .. 1 771 7,422 
Total. 'S. fea. ereo6 2,782 219,526 

Canadian in transit: 

BATION Opies. natcttrmre 147 144 10,219 
(Or A io SIO oc 115 273 8,929 
ERMC. cevacrele rel oie. ae avant 14 205 2,573 
Wiest’ ode os eae 1,516 4,621 39,499 
Total Canadian. 1,792 5,243 61,220 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Wheat, 7,000 bus.; flour, 15,000 bbls. 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Mar. 6: 


Mar. 6, Feb. 27, Mar. 7, 
1925. 


Wied (e. aoe .:-s 1,410,900 1,458,319 348,455 
ORS) canara eat 1,710,343 1,710,343 1,984 
BOVEY” pierre 315,646 BOA, 00L) W Selekelcies 
tye ............38,756,210 3,784,450 826,178 
SONI on tas eee ae 1,203,179 1,085,653 48,837 

Total, bus....8,396,278 8,373,359 1,225,454 


MEXICAN BEANS. 


I handle Mexican beans which have 
advanced considerably in Mexico on ac- 
count of short crops due to a severe 
drought which prevailed during the last 
growing season.—/. Armengol, Laredo, 
Tex 
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Save Dock- 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 bus.; 
rye, 122,000 bus; barley, 380,000 bus. 
These statistics represent termi nal 
stocks only. 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 

J 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat --+++36,026,000 33,631,000 55,483,000 
Wats Ao ne ae 18,763,000 18,208,000 9,690,000 
Rye .......... 2,203,000 2,160,000 1.981.000 
Barer | ater wt 7,091,000 6,973,000 1,982,000 
Afloat—Wheat, 3,440,000 bus.: oats 848,- 
000; rye, 140,000; barley, 130,000. 


MEXICO NEEDS WHEAT. 


Mexico will need to import increasing 
quantities of American wheat before 
the domestic harvest of July, 1925, ac- 
cording to Alexander V. Dye, American 
Commercial Attache at Mexico City. The 
tariff imposed on wheat and flour early 
in 1924 has raised prices so high as to 
create widespread dissatisfaction. Flour 
imports have fallen from 35,000 barrels 
per month to practically nothing. A 
normal importation of 40 per cent of 
the national wheat requirements has 
been curtailed through the prevailing 
high prices, but the shortage eventually 
will stimulate imports. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY, 

The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and _ pri- 
vate warehouses at tne principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the week ending March 14 
(000 omitted): 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,217 70 271 6,784 403 


OSLO welt racemes becouse 14 AID secae 
Buffalo 512 2,291 583 429 
ANOateseuen onioGe Ge... BAO) AL TOT A Se care 
Chicago 767 19,398 2,283 166 
Afloat 284 1,513 81 aXe 
Detroit P 20 250 Zeros 
Duluth »DbS 73 12,386 5,404 40 
BHO oak, 10099 Aa. eset "Loo wae 
Galveston ...1,699 ..... rf 101 
Indianapolis.. 401 798 102 46 
Kan. City ...7,980 7,711 2,129 137 10 
Milwaukee 254 1,207 1,951 597 126 
FATIOR TAS oc tebere ats EAD hes 101 + 
Minneapolis.13,417 1,246 22,012 1,162 2,120 
New Orleans.1,157 504 373 20 3 
Newport News ... ..... 111 % A 
New York ..2,113 119 572 1,651 372 
Omahaeo. ws. LD O0Se 27th 1221 311 2 
Peoriag sancti 387 561 ot . le 
Philadelphia..1,111 189 244 150 mae 
Sioux City 367 549 263 12 9 
St. Joseph ... 827 808 152 2 2 
mb. LOWISi. aelsot Lasts 301 13 21 
Peledo. 24. 1% 1,504 217 356 77 1 
Afoay a SST wou 390 ; te 
Wichita .....1,849 105 3 ESC RG LY le 
Total . 66,083 34,400 69,118 23,119 3,876 
Last year ..61,656 25,052 18,063 21,641 1,531 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


316 Guilford Ave. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Beavicence does dealing. When “Seedy’ 


" c. A. KING & CO. 


Like Bitly Sunday, they deal .n cash and 
Futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


‘KNICKERBOCKER | 
“‘MADE-RIGHT”’ 
Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 


package goods—anything—every- 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


with plain 
transparent 
for grains, mixed feeds, 


seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, 


combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original ae 


234-236 No. Clinton St. 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


ondence solicited. 
Spates eg ee ANY 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO.OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


Iaternational Game, played in Toledo, 
Ghio. 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO ear ong tae 


Prices for Yoor CLOVER tet Letter Upeo 


Seeds—Your Request — We 
Track or Toledo SEEDS Deal in Both 

— Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fo- 
Timothy 


Send Samples tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicat consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membees Toledo Producc Exchange and 
Chicago board oF Trade 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 


Mar. 14: 
Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Mar.14. Mar.13. 
Cash ....$18.50 $18.05 $18.10 $18.50 
March 18.00 17.70 17.75 18.00 
Oct. “acer 1865 13.50 13.50 13.65 
Alsike— 
Cash. ieee aoe 13.00 13.25 13.50 
March 13.50 13.00 13.25 13.50 
Aug. ...2 12:00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Timothy— 
Cash. .aens05 2.90 2.90 3.10 
March .. 3.05 2.90 2.90 3.10 
May 3.17% = 3.05 3.00 3.22% 
Sept. 3.40 3.30 3.30 3.40 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Mar. 14, and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
ac compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
wk... 1,104 159 264 857 453 483 
wk.. 791 35 862 1,309 697 1,001 
year. 1,030 89 22 8521,125 357 
This sea..14,207 5,707 17,991 14,870 3, 742 6,473 
Last sea..24,313 9,255 10,647 25,673 5,401 7,707 


Toledo stocks Mar 14—Red clover 8,- 
494 bags, alsike 6,293 bags, timothy 17,- 
259 bags. Imports red clover this week 
2,680 sacks. Exports timothy this week 
1,080 bags. 


Last 
Prev. 
Last 


PRIME INSPECTED. 


Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
Dhis\ weekvcarsre 200 aetatele 250 
This: seasont.wsts 6,355 3,450 11,073 
Last season...... 13,550 7,600 7,126 
Two years ago.. "18,490 717 4,510 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Mar. 14, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 
years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets. Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 

804 942 586 226 329 247 

887 1,076 428 353 
heleters 336 688 5382 1,034 362 

. .32,919 22,792 9,237 § 14,501 14,807 
1923-24 |. 29,310 15, 863 8,106 5 20 738 10,000 
1922-23 ..29,159 25,804 8,944 21,588 5,516 

Timothy—Unchanged. Fi ir inquiry 
and moderate offerings. Prices un- 
changed. Fair country run $5.25@5.50 
per 100 lbs., good country run about 
$5.70@5.80, high grades $5.85@5.90, 
choice $6.00 and fancy at $6.25@6.50. 

Alfalfa Seed—Steady. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21.00@22.00 per 100 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Market unchanged. 
Country lots $22.00@24.75 for 100 lbs., 
good $25.50@26.50, choice $27.00@28. a 
fancy $29.00@30.00 and Mammoth $25.0 
@30.50, according to quality. 

Flax Seed—Up 8@9c. No. 1 North- 
western closed at $2.97@3.02 nominal. 


it or an 


eS 


Alsike—Steady. Fair country lots 
$14.00@15.00 per 100 Ibs. Good seed 


$15.50@17.00, choice $18.00@19.00 and 
fancy at $20.00@21.50. 


March 18, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


CLOVER SEED IN VIRGINIA. 


Our section raised all of the clover 
seed they will need for seeding this 
spring and there is very little demand 
here but do not think there will be any 
surplus to carry over; selling here today 
very good; country feed at $18 to $20.— 
S. F. McClure, Spottswood, Va. 


Will Entertain Delegates. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
would like to have you and your asso- 
ciates as our guests for one day on your 
way to the American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation Convention to be held in Los 
Angeles June 9 to 11. 

We plan to entertain at least 125 peo- 
ple for one day and promise you an ex- 
citing time and no rain. We will meet 
you with automobiles and make a tour 
of the Valley, showing what is grown 
100 feet below sea level; the geysers; 
the largest artificial river in the world; 
the largest irrigation system in the 
west; thirty thousand acres of canta- 
loupes being shipped at the rate of 400 
ears daily; the earliest grapes on the 
market being harvested; five thriving 
towns; Mexicali, the largest city in 
Baja, Cal., and the capital of that state. 
It is the most modern city in Northern 
Mexico. Here we plan to serve a real 
Mexican dinner. 

Our aim is to give brother seedsmen 
a good time and we are putting forth 
every effort to that end.—Cuwff-Archias 
Seed Company, Brawley, Cal., by J. C. 
Archias, Vice President. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS Crry, March 14—Features of 
trade in field seeds this week, as re- 
ported by local houses, were an ac- 
tive demand for grass seeds generally, 
and a fair inquiry for forage seeds, 
though southern bids for the latter were 
mostly out of line. There was a good 
distribution of both red and sweet clover 
seed for planting with oats. Blue grass 
seed was well taken, and this seed is 
destined to become more active as spring 
progresses. There was less interest in 
timothy than in other seeds. Carlot 
business in alfalfa seed kept up and 
some local trade in this was noted. 
Southern bids for cane seed were numer- 
ous, but generally too low for ac- 
ceptance. Black amber was wanted at 
$1.65 per cwt., basis of cleaned seed, in 
sacks. Carlots, as from first hands, are 
quoted as follows: Red top and black 
amber, $1.40@1.45; orange, $1.40@1.50. 
Feed manufacturers and mixers are tak- 
ing some of the arrivals, which continue 
liberal. Demand for millet seed is not 
large. Country offerings are light. Deal- 
ers are willing to pay $3.50@4 per cwt. 
for German, $2.50@3 for common, $2.30 
@2.50 for Siberian, and $2@2.25 for the 
hog variety. Sudan grass seed is quiet. 
In a wholesale way it is quoted at $5.50 
@6 per cwt. It is too early to sow 
Sudan. Soy beans and cow peas will 
not be wanted until after corn-planting 
time. Bids to the country on soy beans 
are unchanged and receipts are light. 
Virginia is wanted at $2.50@2.75 a bush- 
el, Black Wilson at $2.25@2.50, and 
ee and Midwest Yellow at $1.65@ 
fo. 

Kansas City houses quoted recleaned 
and sacked seeds to the trade as fol- 
lows: Blue grass, per cwt., $17@28; 
timothy, per cwt., $6@7; red clover, per 
cwt., $20@34; sweet clover, per cwt., 
$9@15; alfalfa, per cwt., $15@23; cow 
peas, per bushel, whippoorwill, $15; new 
era, $4. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., Mar. 16—Clover seed was 
lower this week, cash and March closing 
twenty to forty cents, compared with a 
week ago. Cash seed houses were the 
largest buyers this week, many of them 
removing hedges after sales of cash. 


Old and new prime seed are meeting 
with a good demand and quite a large 
amount has changed hands lately. For- 
eign clover of good quality is also being 
sought by many dealers who have been 
unable to find domestic stocks to fill 
their requirements. An excellent trade 
is being done by cash seed dealers and 
they expect the purchases to increase 
when the weather breaks. Many farm- 
ers are holding off expecting a further 
break in clover before they buy. Other 
field seeds are receiving attention, re- 
port many dealers, and on account of 
the high price of red clover will be 
bought by many buyers. October clover 
at $13.50 is considered fairly cheap at 
the discount under March and the pos- 
sibility of damage during the hot sum- 
mer months. Trade is more active and 
buyers becoming more numerous NOW 
that seed has had a fair break. No de- 
liveries on March as the premium for 
cash still prevails. Stocks of clover 
will be materially reduced during the 
next few weeks and the carryover may 
be small enough to make the new crop 
futures more active. Receipts last week, 
1,104 bags; shipments, 857 bags; prime 
inspected last week, 200 bags. 

Alsike was lower in sympathy with 
clover and offerings showed a liberal 
increase. Dealers say they are having 
a very good trade in alsike at the wide 
discount under clover. Receipts last 
week, 159 bags. Shipments, 453 bags. 

Timothy was twenty cents lower with 
selling orders more numerous. Not 
much activity in the trading. Warmer 
weather is needed to bring some buy- 
ing power into the market. A few de- 
liveries were made on March contracts — 
and more are expected before the end 
of the month. Receipts last week, 264 
bags, and shipments 483 bags. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy .seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN ReporTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending Mar. 14, 
1925: 


Receipts, lbs. Shipments, Ibs. 


Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. | 
Sts AERO 198,290 532,320 75,597 37,648 
LOD Sine. o\s 120,000 28,676 112,355 298,450 


SEED CORN FOR 1925 


Preliminary reports obtained by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on the | 
seed corn situation in the spring of | 
1925 indicate that what might well have | 
been a catastrophe has been averted. | 
The situation still is serious, but with | 
care and foresight, adequate supplies of 
viable seed corn should be available in 
nearly all sections of the United States. | 


The backward spring of 1924 through- | 
out most of the corn growing territory 
was followed by unfavorable growing © 
weather. These conditions combined to 
delay the maturing of the corn crop so 
that in August the seed corn prospect 
for 1925 was the most threatening that 
has occurred in many years. A con- 
certed drive was made by the Depart _ 
ment and the State Agricultural Col- 
leges to avoid disaster. Press notices 
and circulars were distributed giving 
advice on the selection and care of seed | 
corn and every effort was made to in- 
sure adequate supplies of the best seed | 
possible, The extreme gravity of the | 
situation in itself aided. The sugges- 
tions made met with a prompt response 
and more seed corn was field selected | 
and dried artificially than ever before. 


It is doubtful whether corn fit for 
seed can be obtained from any crib in 
the Corn Belt this spring. With the ex 
ception of certain sections which hab; 
itually rely on silage corn seed from 
elsewhere, there probably is enough vie 
able seed corn within each state to sup 
ply the needs of that state, but the sup- 
plies are not uniformly distributed. 
There are many localities into which 


ee 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


seed corn will have to be brought from 
more favored districts. The State Ag- 
ricultural Colleges have been making 
every effort to determine the sections 
within their states where a seed corn 
shortage exists and the sections where 
surpluses are available. Farmers should 
lose no time in determining whether or 
not their seed corn will grow and in 
getting in touch with their county 
agents or State Agricultural Colleges if 
they need assistance. If they have a 
surplus of good seed they should advise 
these agencies of the fact. 

Although the seed corn situation is 
not as threatening as it was last fall, 
it nevertheless is serious. Only by im- 
mediate care and the fullest codperation 
can farmers avoid losses due to plant- 
ing poor seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mar. 14.—Rather liberal 
offerings of seed helped to ease off the 
local market on several days during the 
past week. Crushers did not seem in- 
clined to compete for the offerings on 
those days. The balance of the week, 
however, they were after the choice 
quality but had not much of any use 
for the other kind. There was some 
rather poor Minnesota seed early in the 
week and demand for this was very 
slow. Today’s sales were made on a 
basis of 144c under at 2c over for the 
No. 1 seed, on track, and 2c under at 2c 
over for the arrive. Local stocks total 
348,429 bushels vs. 373,465 last week and 
245,567 a year ago. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED. 


DututTH, March 14.—Flaxseed market 
was under persistent selling pressure 
during the last week. Acute weakness 
developed on Friday in sympathy with 
the course in the wheat market, prices 
going off in chunks. On the net result 
of the six days’ trading, spot and March 
seed broke 8 to 11 cents and the April, 
May and July futures from 6% to 8 
cents. Recoveries up to 7% cents were 
made on Saturday. 

Receipts continued on a limited scale, 
no car arrivals at all being reported on 
three days. They aggregated 11,971 
bushels, and with shipments of 55,819 
bushels to interior crushers, stocks in 
the elevators were brought down to 571,- 
000 bushels. 

The heaviness in the market was at- 
tributed by operators to fundamental 
conditions. Demand for linseed oil over 
the country was said to be showing a 
falling off, so that crushers have been 
backing away from the offerings on the 
tables lately, taking a little seed occa- 
sionally at price recessions. With con- 
siderable supplies of seed being carried 
in the East and approximately 6,000,000 
bushels of Canadian flaxseed estimated 
as likely to seek an outlet in this coun- 
try after the opening of lake navigation 
the outlook is regarded as bearish. In- 
timations were in fact made to the effect 
that charters are under negotiations to 
move some seed over there from Fort 
William as soon as ice conditions will 
permit. In some quarters it is thougut 


that in response to representations by 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA | 


BARKEMEYER 


Grain & Seed Co. 


FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STTTTTTTTEE Eo 
REAL VALUES 
are offered in our March prices on 
FIELD SEEDS 
Send for Prices and Samples 
We are Producing Seedsmen 


Amenia Seed & Grain Co. 
Amenia, No. Dak. 
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imported into this country may 
possibly be reduced. Closing prices of 
flaxseed on this market on Saturday as 
compared with the previous Saturday 
and the same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk.ago. Yr. ago. 
On track.......$2.89-92 $2.97-3.03 $2.42-46 
To arrive. 2.89 2.97 2.42 
March (.is.sisteawes. 2089) 2.97 2.42 
Ar eric scrsteteres 2.89 2.9714 ceate 
Maly crates sic cietetere 2.90 2.97% 2.40% 
Duly 3.5. scicces. 220806 2.95 2.39 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Oct. 25..87,767,0 67,732,0 33,563,0 54,333,0 
Nov. 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov. 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382.0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec. 99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 78,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168.0 
1925. 1924. 192 1922. 
Jan. 38..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan, 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946.0 42,092.0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496.0 41,278.0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852.0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38.179.0 

Corn. 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Oct. 25.. 8,751,0 1,100,0 9,087,0 18,935,0 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0  8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. 8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Noy. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982.0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0  1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314.0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0  2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340.0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 18..11,273,0  4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0  8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279.0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0  9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759.0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263.0 20,194,0 26.717.0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36.778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772.0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924.0 
Feb, 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792'0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48.078.0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,5480 49°609.0 

Oats. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921, 
Oct. 25..64,567,0 20,127,0 35,464,0 69,917,0 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998.0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727.0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424'0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198.0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129.0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271.0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19.940,0 32,391,0 67.728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. %..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231.0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443.0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68.010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857.0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
eb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023.0 26,208, 0 67,843.0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322.0 
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Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
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CONSIGNMENTS 


To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 
ull market value. Our service will 
lease you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
= Neil P. Anderson Blidg., Ft. Worth, Tex.= 


Fil MMMM 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. Uns. U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
Nov. 8....100,005,000 3,802,000 103,807,000 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dee. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
ecw. Blea 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925. : 
ASE Wat ASS AREA 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
ARN Hee A 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
DAN. Pe lilersces 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
JANE 2408s 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
DATh pole. 81, 796, 000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Repo mit ss.2 80, "347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
BODE Ea se 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Pavw Sle ss 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Meby (28+. 2. 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar Fie acts ata, 989,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 

Total 
1924 U.S.and_ U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov.  8.... 58,396,000 162,203,000 79,200,000 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200,000 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dee. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925 
Jan. .... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
fhe, aly 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan, 381 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21 . 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7 5 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1924. 1925. 
Nov. ...- 241,403,000) Jan. 
Nov. 15....257,141,000|Jan. 


Nov. 22....258,931,000|Jan. 
7. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 
Dec. 6....255,626,000|Feb. 


Dec. 18....250,602,000/ Feb. 

Dec. 20....246,470,000|/Feb. 

Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 9,324, 
1925 Mar. 7 251,695,000 

Jan. 3....233,842,000 


OO 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you, 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 
521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote: Timothy—fair to good clean 
seed at $5.50 to $5.75, low-grade, weedy . 
and dark at $2 to $5; Clover—fairly 
clean at $26 to $27.59; high grade clean 
seed at $28.50; slightly weedy lots at $21 
to $24, heavily weedy at $10 to $17— 
screenings and tailings less; alsike at 
$15 to $20; alfalfa at $16 to $20; redtop 
at $11 to $11.50 for clean seed—chaffy 
at $2 to $10; German millet at $3.75; 
hog millet at $2.05, bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at $4 


to $4.15 and new era at $3.50 per bu.; 
yellow soy beans at $1.75. 
Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber nominally at $1.60 per 100 Ibs. 
SEED SITUATION. 
Meramora, O.—Very little clover. Fair 
amount alsike of good quality. Big 
trade in Hulam sweet clover. White 


blossom sweet clover plentiful but de- 
mand will take care of all local seed.— 
Sam Rice, Metamora Elevator Co. 


KANSAS GRAIN DIRECTORY 
READY. 


The 1924 grain directory of the Kan- 
sas Association will be ready for distri- 
bution by May 1, according to Sec’y E. J. 
Smiley. His offices are at Topeka and 
the cost of the directory is $2. 

-_ > 

Atlantic seaboard importers are com- 
plaining about dull business. The seed 
trade has not been coming as had been 
expected, although importers of foreign 
seed are hopeful of better business in 

the next week or ten days. 


ARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS§¢ 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry-§ 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as § 
“Sterling” on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


Riverdale Products Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, IIl. 


Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 
Dried Buttermilk 


Meat Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Solicit your business 
George A. Chapman, President 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%, 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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SUH 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


Your Opportunity 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 


To secure this choice, well 


located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 
exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply Man- 
ager, Box 20, Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- 
cago. 


411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


AND 
CoO. us 
INC. 


MENTE 
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Feedstuffs 


The Gardner Roller Mill, Gardner, Ia., 
has installed a 50-h. p. feed mill. 

The sales department of the Buffalo 
branch of the Quisenberry Feed Mfg. 
Co., is now managed by Russell Ward. 


New machinery has been installed 
in the Fairland Cereal & Feed Mill and 
they are now manufacturing seven prod- 
ucts. 

F. H. Nesmith, formerly operating in 
the Louisville market, is now traffic 
manager of the Ralston-Purina Mills at 
the new Kansas City plant. 

Mill feed prices, while somewhat eas- 
ier recently, have begun to firm up and 
the demand is very good from dealers 
and jobbers, as well as mixers. In fact, 
sales with us have been so heavy that 
we have had to withdraw from the mar- 
ket. 

The Emporia (Indiana) Grain Co. is 
replacing its grinding equipment with a 
hammer type feed grinder and has re- 
cently installed electrical power to take 
the place of its oil engine. This instal- 
lation was furnished and placed by L. 
J. MeMillin. 


The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co. has com- 
menced operation of a feed mill in the 
building erected for the Perry Products 
Co. on National avenue, Milwaukee. The 
mill will have a capacity of ten to fif- 
teen cars a day and replaces the com- 
pany’s mill at Jefferson Junction which 
was destroyed by fire last December. 


K. M. Swearingen, W. C. Theile, I. O. 
Koue, John McMichael and Anton 
Schmidt are directors in the recently in- 
corporated K. M. Swearingen Co., Sa- 
linas, Cal., with capital stock of $100,- 
000, divided into 1,000 shares. The com- 
pany will take over tue interests of the 
Blackie Co., and contemplates the erec- 
tion of a large feed mill with modern 
machinery. 

It is rather significant how, in the 
face of recent sharp declines in wheat 
markets, the price of corn held up so 
well. We believe this is going to have 
an important bearing on feed values 
for the balance of this crop year. Some 
of the trade, noticing this situation, 
are asking for bids on round lots to be 
shipped into June and July, apparently 
thinking that feeds bought at present 
levels will prove good investments. 

The approach of spring weather, as 
usual, is having some bearish effect but, 
on the other hand, consumers’ stocks of 
feed supplies are being exhausted and in 
most cases are quite low and on top of 
that many mills are operating lightly, 
making for a reduced production of mill 
feeds for the time being—Hagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., per J. B. 
Groebner, Feed Dept. 

Through the purchase of stock hold- 
ings of C. H. Black and H. S. Hunter 
in the Southard Feed and Milling Co. of 
Kansas City, Kan., G. W. Selders and F. 
W. Crane have acquired an interest of 
85 per cent in the company. Mr. Selders 
is president and Mr. Crane is vice-presi- 
dent. The sum paid for the Black and 
Hunter stock was $134,000. Two feed 
mills are owned by the company—one in 
Kansas City, Kan., the other being the 
old plant of the Kornfalfa Manufactur- 
ing Co., in tne East bottoms district of 
Kansas City, Mo. The company is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of poul- 
try feed in Greater Kansas City. It also 
makes horse, cattle and hog feeds, in- 
cluding molasses products. 


NEW ORLEANS > 
ano SAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


Linseed oil meal has ruled irregular- 
ly lower during the week. The prices 
today are at the lowest level since last 
spring. Demand continues light but on 
the other hand production is being cut 
quite radically. This is especially true 
in Minneapolis, where some of the mills 
have cut their production as much as 
50 per cent, therefore, the pressure to 
sell is not as heavy as it was when the 
mills were making more meal. Ship- 
ments are easier to get out but while 
we cannot ship pea-size immediately 
we can give~excellent service on fine- 
ground meal. 

Our above price is for prompt ship- 
ment. We would also be willing to sell 
at $39 for last half March, April or May. 
—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, March 
14. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, March 16.—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom remains dull with 
prices somewhat lower. Shippers ap- 
pear more inclined to meet the market 
to effect sales. 

Linseed oil displays a slightly steadier 
tone and there is rather more inquiry 
in evidence. 

Cotton oil continues easy with the de- 
mand quieter. 

India: Weather continues dry. Ship- 
ments of linseed this week amount to 
308,000 bushels compared with 272,000 
bushels the week previous. 

Argentina: Clearances of linseed con- 
tinued moderate, around one-half mil- 
lion bushels weekly, but port stocks are 
gradually increasing and now aggregate 
3,600,000 bushels compared with 3,200,- 
000 bushels last week and 6,400,000 bush- 
els at this time a year ago. Markets 
continue heavy. There are larger coun- 
try offers in evidence, while the foreign 
demand continues disappointing. We es 
timate the surplus of seed for 1925 at 
forty. million bushels plus a carryover 
from the old crop of six million bushels, 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 
Kansas Crry, Mar. 14—Though Ar- 
kansas and Texas mill prices were 
sharply higher this week, Kansas City 
dealers continued to quote cottonseed 
meal at $41.80 per ton for carlots. The 
market here remained at the previous 
week’s level because Oklahoma offered 
freely at $36@37, about the same as a 
week ago. Offerings from Arkansas 
were held at $36.50@37.50, or about $1 
higher. The Texas price went up 50¢, 
to $36. Demand was called normal for 
the time of year, keeping distributors 
fairly busy. Ton lots sold here were 

quoted $4 above the carlot basis. 


Selling pressure was more evident 
than buying orders in the linseed meal 
market. Kansas City handlers said the 
mills were hunting business, Minneapo- 
lis offering carlots at $41.50 per ton, or 
$2 less than a week ago. Resellers 
asked $41. The Kansas City price was 
reduced $1, to $45.80 for carlots and 
$49.80 for tons. There was a moderate 
feeding demand. 

Hog strength and better buying by 
feeders started talk about an imminent 
advance in the price of tankage, but 
sales were on the old level, $55 a ton for 
carlots and $60 for ton lots. Manufae- 
turers said their raw materials were 
costing more than a few weeks ago. 

There was a good demand for meat 
serap, due to the approaching season for 
young chicks and a favorable market for 
eggs. Prices ruled firm at $60 a ton 
for carlots and $65 for ton lots. 


-_—_ + = 

When you have something on your 

mind—a query or news or a suggestion 

—of interest to the grain trade, write 

it out and send it to THe Price Cue 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


March 18, 1925. 


CCESS& Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Su Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CATTLE RAISERS NEED HELP. 


Recommendations for the immediate 
relief of cattle raisers were made by the 
Agricultural Commission in its prelim- 
inary report to President Coolidge. The 
recommendations follow: Inauguration 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board of a 
campaign for the organization of dis- 
count agencies as a means of obtaining 
loans from intermediate credit banks to 
assist live stock raisers; a review of 
the personnel of the intermediate credit 
banks to make it certain the employes 
include persons conversant and sympa- 
thetic with the needs of agriculture, in- 
cluding live stock; a special report by 
the chairman of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board by July 1, 1925, indicating such 
progress as has been made in meeting 
the emergency in the live stock indus- 
try; an early and thorough revision of 
freight rates to relieve the raw prod- 
ucts of agriculture and live stock from 
a disproportionate share of transporta- 
tion costs. 

The report states that the cattle in- 
dustry is suffering through the lack of 
tariff protection from competition with 
hides and meat products from foreign 
countries produced by cheap labor and 
under different standards of production. 
A uniform grazing policy on _ public 
lands and in the national forests also 
was recommended. 


SPAIN IMPORTS FEED. 


Spanish flour mills have cut down pro- 
duction to the point where there is a 
serious shortage of millfeeds. This re- 
duction is due to the government restric- 
tions upon the price of bread and uncer- 
tainty over government action respect- 
ing fixed flour prices. Prices of feeds 
have risen to such a figure as to make 
importation possible, despite the penal- 
ties imposed against bringing in mill 
offals from abroad. A number of large 
purchases have already been made from 
mills in northern Morocco and southern 
France, and if the condition continues 
importations from the United States are 
not improbable. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


Duluth, March. 14.—Groundfeeds broke 
from $1 to $2.25 on this market during the 
last week and cornfeeds receded $2.25, but 
millfeeds are unchanged though their price 
tendency is easier. Dealers’ buying of 
feeds was for immediate needs only, as a 
result of the general unsettlement and the 
readjustments in prices going on in the 
grain markets. Closing prices per ton fol— 
low: Bran, $24.50; shorts, $35.50; Boston 
mixed, $25.50; red dog, $38; flour middlings, 
$31; ground oats, $32.50; No. 1 ground feed, 


$39.75; No. 2 ground feed, $41.50: No, 3 
ground feed, $36.75; cracked corn, $43.50: 
coarse cornmeal, $43.50. 
BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, Mar. 14.—The demand for 


Wheat feeds is limited to the supplying of 
actual or near wants, and stocks on hand 
are therefore ample for all requirements. 
Hominy feed slow sale. Demand for glu- 
ten feed is slow, although prices on this 
line show no further change. Alfalfa meal 
is steady. Dried beet pulp unchanged. 
Quotations follow: Spring wheat bran, per 
ton, 100-lb. sacks, $30.50@31; Western mid- 
dlings, per ton, 100-Ib. sacks, $31.50@32; 
hominy feed, per ton, $45@46; gluten feed, 
per ton, $38.50@39; alfalfa meal, per ton, 
$31@32; dried beet pulp, per ton, $38. 
NEW YORK. 


New York, Mar. 14.—Both Western and 
city feeds were reduced from 50c@$1 per 
ton and even in view of the fact that prices 
now compare very favorably with former 
years, consumers apparently are not inter- 
ested outside of actual requirements. Most 
of them are covered for March shipment. 
City bran is quoted at $31, middlings $31.50 
and red dog $45; while Western bran rules 
at $30.75, middlings $31.50 and red dog $45 


per ton. 
| MEMPHIS. 


is Memphis, Mar. 14.—Demand for feed con- 
Unues light, but as stocks in the hands of 
feeders are so small there must be sus- 
tained buying, even though orders are 
much below normal. Millfeed continues 
firm, despite the break in wheat, as offer- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


ings are light. Demand for shorts is un- 
usually light, and local selling prices are 
still $2 or more under what mills are ask- 
ing for shipments. Wheat bran is quot- 
able at $28@29, while asked prices for gray 
shorts range from $33.50 to as high as $35. 
Cottonseed meal is steady, but in light de- 
mand, quotations at $36 for 41 per cent 
and $38 for 43. Hulls are still moving 
slowly, loose quotable at $7.75 a ton. Al- 
falfa meal quotations are nominal at $28 
@28 for one. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Mar. 14.—Millfeed quotations 
generally ruled slightly firmer during the 
past week, but no improvement was noted 
in demand from the consumers and most 
dealers were offering concessions whenever 
necessary to make sales. The only active 
demand in the market was for oil meal, 
which is being used by many farmers for 


fattening their hogs. Current quotations 
are: Winter bran, $26.20@26.70; spring 
bran, * $25.50@26.50; standard middlings, 


$25.50@26; flour middlings, $30.50@32: red 
dog, $37.50@38.50; rye feed, $26@26.50; lin- 


seed oil meal, $42@43; cottonseed meal, 
$38.50@43.50; hominy feed, $39@40; oat 


feed, $8@9; gluten feed, 30 days, $33.80; all 
in 100-lb. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. Milwau- 
kee. 

CINCINNATI. 


_ Cincinnati, Mar. 14.—The drastic changes 
in wheat prices apparently had little effect 
on mill feeds here; in fact, worse condi- 
tions prevailed and bran and middlings ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 per ton. Smaller track 
offerings and sharply higher prices asked 
by western and northwestern mills and 
reports of curtailed production because of 
dullness in flour was held as the reason for 
the strength. The demand for spot offer- 
ings was only fair, but was considerably 
better for future shipment. Quotations 
represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $30.50@31; hard winter wheat bran, 
$30.50@31; standard middlings, $30.50@31; 
soft wheat middlings, $35@35.50; gray hard 
middlings, $35@35.50; mixed feed, $32.50@ 
33; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $30; hominy feed, 
$48.50@44. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Mar. 14.—The local feed 
market is such a narrow affair that it is a 
mighty difficult thing to secure accurate 
quotations. Outside demand is almost nil, 
but with almost the lightest output in the 
history of the Minneapolis milling industry, 
it has been a rather difficult matter to 
bear the market. One of the large local 
mills bought a fair quantity of bran to fill 
their contracts and this could hardly be 
construed as being very bearish. The break 
in coarse grains was expected to have a 
little sympathetic effect on the situation 
but apparently it failed of its purpose. 

For the week ending today shipments 
totaled 11,912 tons vs. 10,503 last week and 
17,217 a year ago. Season shipments total 
as follows: Since January 1 this year, 
118,917 tons vs. 144,975 last .year; since 
Sept. 1, this year, 364,430 vs. 415,679 a year 
ago. 


_ Today’s quotations were as follows: 
Standard bran, $23@23.50; pure bran, $23.50 
@24; shorts, $23@23.50: red dog, $36@40, 


and flour middlings, $28@29. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_ Philadelphia, Mar. 14.—The market for 
feedstuffs is very dull and prices weak 
and lower. Receipts and offerings are 
light, but fully ample for all requirements, 
which induces more pressure to sell. Quo- 
tations are for carlots in 100-Ib. sacks at 
cost per ton: _Soft winter bran, $33.50@34; 
winter middlings, $35@36: spring bran, 
Western shipment, $31@32; standard wheat 
middlings, W. S., $31@32: flour middlings, 
W. S., $36.50@41; red dog, W. S., $44@45; 
low grade flour, W. S., $55@56; rye mid- 
Clings, W. S., $30@31; reground oats feed, 
$16@17; fine yellow hominy, W. S., $43@ 
44; fine white hominy, W. §S., $44@45; cot- 
tonseed meal, 36% protein, W. S., $41.50@ 
42; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, W. S. 
$i4@45, ax 


ame 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE RESIGNATIONS. 

Chester Morrill, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and officer in charge 
of the packers and stock yards adminis- 
tration and grain futures administra- 
tion, on March 5 tendered his resigna- 
tion to Secretary Jardine and it was ac- 
cepted effective on March 12. 

Dr. E. D. Ball, head of the scientific 
work of the department has also re- 
signed and it is said that other resig- 
nations may include that of Henry C. 
Taylor, head of the bureau of farm 
economics and Dr. Charles Brand, the 
consulting specialist on marketing. 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


(391) 31 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHARCOAL—; 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Sunni MILL F E ED BU YE RS inna: 


re profiting by -a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 
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Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Denver, Colo. 


SALT 


Mixed Cars of All Grades 


MYLES MEDIUM salt espe- 
cially prepared for the elevator 
and farm trade. We guarantee 
it not to cake or harden under 
any climatic conditions. 


MYLES FARM SALT is a 
new development following 
years of experience in grinding 
pure salt. For meat curing and 
the widest usage of your farm 
customers, it is without an equal. 


MYLES TABLE, SALT" ts\-a 
free running, superior salt for 
the farm table. It comes in 
convenient packages and waxed, 
wrapped cartons. 


SALT BLOCKS pressed from 
the same high standard MYLES 
SALT that is just as clean and 
white as you would serve on 
your table. 


Prices and samples on request. 


HIGBIE 
SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


SAULT ULCER PLULA LULL LUELLA LUUELICOLLLLLLUOGH LUCE PUGEPOLLELLUGELCULSPLOGELLGLLLDeGUPUeELUOLE POCO Dee Pet pes 


Feed Manufacturing Plant For 
Sale or Lease 


BUILDING: Three-story brick 
with good basement. Loading dock 
and double track at the rear toac- 
commodate ten cars at one time. 


ELEVATOR: Capacity 50,000 
bushels. 

FEED MILLS: Modern elec- 
trically driven. Capacity 140 tons 
Poultry Feed, 100 tons Dairy 
Feed, 60 tons Hog Feed, 2,500 
bushels Corn Meal and Grits, 400 
barrels Flour Blending. 


The entire plant or individual 
units can be operated as a whole 
or singly. 

Address G. B. Glenn, of Chat- 
tanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


TEUTOTVUVNTETITIUUUMCOOOTHTUUUOUUCUOOTTOHUUUOUOOTOOTIIILUCULOOOIELUUULUURUOMITOULUUCUUUGEELUILERLUCLUURRRIALULLLUUUUCGLLAELULLLUCLGeeEELULLLLLGLGGeE LLL 


SHiIUSLAUULASNUUNINNLLUSENUUIVAS ALUN LUNA LUELLA TAPE 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 
MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


Kydes Coan, lf Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 

RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


4 few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CORN -CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _In the Corn Belt. 


HAYES 


Grain @ Comn. Co. of Il. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 


Feeds of all kinds 


327 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser ‘‘dubbed”’ us, 
we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein Color Retained 
Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood, III. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 
Manufactured by 
NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


WE BUY 4ND SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
MEAs of 2 CHICAGO 
Wendl weeps vor ive stock 4 POULTRY 


MILLS AT 
CHICAGGO,ILL. E.ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, NLY. NKANSAS CITY,MO. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAGLOTS - MIXEDCARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 
© RE SESPLL CLE PE EE 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bldg. 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 


expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 
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WORLD DAIRY PRODUCTION 
CHANGING. 


With the elimination of Russia from 
the European dairy products market, 
supplies from other sources were ob- 
tained and heavier production encour- 
aged. To.a great extent New Zealand, 
Australia, and Argentina have sup- 
plied this demand, but Russia again is 
returning to the export field. 

~~ 


MOLASSES—VITAMIN B. 


Considerable interest was _ created 
through a recent item in this column 
on “Molasses as a Source of Vitamin 
Be 


The authors, professors at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., prepared this article 
for Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, February, 1925, issue. Since the 
information given in the paper indi- 
cates that cane molasses is much richer 
in vitamin B than previously assumed, 
the facts are of particular interest. We 
quote in part from the article, in which 
Dr. Carl S. Miner of Chicago and the 
C. U. Snyder Co. of Mobile, Ala., col- 
laborated. 

“The general opinion prevails that 
molasses as a food is of value from the 
energy standpoint only. This is to be 
expected from the analysis, since the 
greater portion of the solid matter is 
composed of sugar and only a compar- 
atively small amount is crude protein 
(calculated as N xX 6.25). It was deemed 
advisable to ascertain the degree of con- 
centration of vitamins in this material 
because of the wide use of molasses in 
animal feeds and in the human dietary. 

Since tue vitamins cannot be deter- 
mined chemically at the present time, 
the only means available to reveal their 
presence and concentration is the so- 
called biological method, which involves 
the use of small laboratory animals un- 
der carefully controlled conditions and 


‘‘Have used many carloads of 
Pearl Grit. Find it gives greater 
satisfaction than any other 

| grit.”’ 
HIS is quoted from letter written us 
by a large seed concern. It only 


voices the experience of many repre- 
sentative firms handling Pearl Grit. 
Pearl Grit is clean, pure and white and 
contains all the elements needed to make 
poultry healthy and heavy layers. Pearl 


} Grit fed hens produce hard shelled white 
j eggs. 


Pearl Grit because 
of the whiteness is | 
easily and quickly 
seen. It is sought 
after like corn. 

Pearl Grit will es- 
tablish a large re- 
peat business. 

May we send you 
prices? 


The Ohio 
Marble Company 
187 Ash Street 
PIQUA OHIO 


POULTRY \J 
AND is 


Fall Lin 
: of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, ho~s, horses and pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


©) ‘9 
C0 
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CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


vigorous rats weighing from 50 to 70 
grams each were used. 

The diets used for the determination 
of the amount of vitamin A had the fol- 
lowing consumption: purified casein, 20 
per cent; salt mixture, 185,? 3.7 per 
cent; yeast, 5 per cent; various amounts 
of molasses from 5 to 20 per cent; and 
the remainder of the ration to 100 per 
cent was composed of dextrin. 

The experiments showed that there is 
considerable difference in the vitamin 
B content of cane and beet molasses and 
sorghum. Cane molasses (black strap) 
is much richer in this vitamin than eith- 
er beet molasses or sorghum. 


With a ration of 15 per cent cane, the 
best results were obtained with fair re- 
sults from a 10 and a 7.5 per cent ra- 
tion, while even a 5 per cent cane ra- 
tion showed better results than a ra- 
tion carrying as much as 25 per cent 
of beet or sorghum, a quick pickup be- 
ing noted in both of the latter when 
yeast was added, thus indicating a de- 
ficiency in both of them of vitamin B. 


It was shown that yeast is a good 
source of vitamin B and that reproduc- 
tion was possible on levels of yeast cor- 
responding to 1.5 per cent and more, 
but that the mortality of the young was 
high even when yeast composed as much 
as 8 per cent or the ration. On the lat- 
ter quantity of yeast the mortality was 
75 per cent. Apparently, yeast is richer 
in vitamin B than cane molasses, but 
the results on reproduction and rearing 
of young are not so good with yeast. 
The females on cane molasses as the 
sole source of vitamin B produce more 
litters, more young to the litter, and 
rear a larger percentage than do the fe- 
males on yeast as the only source of this 
vitamin.” 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


With the major trend of the grain 
market downward, feed buyers are abso- 
lutely uninterested in purchasing feed 
except where it is absolutely necessary to 
fill their immediate requirements. The 
unusual situation now existing with 
many feed commodities entirely out of 
joint with the intrinsic value of the 
grain from which they are made has 
caused a very unusual condition. Feed 
eonsumers are more or less perplexed 
as to how to figure out what might hap- 
pen either in the immediate or distant 
future for the balance of the feeding 
season. Hence they prefer to go along 
on a hand to mouth basis rather than 
take any chances on purchasing feed for 
long-time delivery with the possibilities 
of losses confronting them later on 
when they figure it should develop into 
profits. It is conjectured that the feed 
business for the balance of this season 
may be of normal gross volume but 
widely scattered and of small propor- 
tions to each consumer. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23.50; standard 
middlings, $23.50; flour middlings, $29; 
red dog, $37 to $38. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.10; flour middlings, $31.60; 
red dog, $39.60 to $40.60. 

KANSAS CrTy.—Bran, 
shorts, $27. 

St. Lours.—Bran, $25.90; gray shorts, 
$29.40. 


$23.50; gray 


ALFALFA MEAL. 


Very little buyers’ interest more sell- 
ers than buyers and what little contract- 
ing interest exists is small in volume 
and from 30 to 60 day scattered ship- 


ments. Second hand bag basis, nom- 
inally quoted, choice, $27.50; No. 1, 
$26.50; No. 2, $23. Fine ground grades, 
$3 to $4 a ton premium. 

ReGrRouND Oat Frep.—Sellers in excess 
of buyers. Very little exchanging hands 


110 South Dearborn Street 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


March 18, 1925. 


except where strong discounts are 
offered at prices enabling the purchaser 
to warehouse the feed for his future 
use and the price must be made so that 
they are able to carry it and pay stor- 
age charges. 

Hominy Frep.—Hominy feed is mark- 
ing time on price with the supply and 
demand limited with the supply a little 
in favor of being in excess of buyers’ 
wants; consequently, spotted conditions 
exist where discounts are offered in or- 
der to move the feed quickly. 
inally quoted, sack basis, white, $39.50; 


yellow, $39. In bulk, where available, 
$1.50 to $2 a ton less. 
LINSEED Ort Mrav.—Absolutely fea- 


tureless from the standpoint of demand. 
Prices steady with a complexion of de- 
clines looked for unless demand in- 
creases immediately. Nominally quoted 
sack basis, Chicago, $40 to $41. In bulk, 
$2 to $2.50 per ton less. 

Driztp BuTTeRMILK.—With production 
cut down sharply, stocks on the market 
are less than they have been within a 
number of months and prices are steady. 
Demand is very satisfactory and market 
cleaning up in good shape. Baby chick 
raisers are buying heavily just now. 
Quotations are as follows: Creamery 
in carlots at 6%c per lb. and L. C. L. up 
to Tic. 

CorroNsEED MraL.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing siow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop, but with a present reduc- 
tion in meal production has given the 
market a somewhat better tone. Meal 
is nominally quoted for 43 per cent pro- 
tein, Chicago basis, at $43.30. 


GLUTEN Frep.—Demand is good and 
most of the orders received are for im- 
mediate shipment. The market, how- 
ever, is looking for a slump at almost 
any time now, as the season is about 
ended. Quotations follow: Gluten feed 
in bulk $31 a ton, sacked $33.80; gluten 
meal of 40 per cent protein $41.80 in 
sacks, $39 in bulk. 

Packers’ Propuctrs.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat but at the lowered 
prices all packers’ products are moving 
in fair volume, last week’s movement 
being unusualy good. Prices are as fol- 
lows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. b 
Chicago, $60@65 a ton; 60 per cent pro- 
tein digester tankage, $55; raw bone 
meal, $50. 

CuHarcoaL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. o. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in’ 13-ton minimum ears. 

———qoc—o~— 


EARLIEST PLANTING SPRING 
WHEAT. 


A surprisingly early report on spring 
wheat planting comes from Ashton, II. 
Thirty acres there were seeded March 
9 and 10, and when old residents get to 
discussing previous early plantings, it 
is quite possible the present dating 
will come pretty close to the record. 


Ashton is in northern Illinois and, in- 


view of the below average temperatures 
of the winter and the fact that the 
spring season is not early, it is indeed 
a courageous farmer who got his wheat 
in this early. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nom- > 


March 18, 1925. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, Mar. 14.—Owing to a 
drop in hay prices, all grades of alfalfa 
meal, except choice, were lowered 50c 
to $1 a ton this week. Carlot quotations 


| were: Choice, $27@28; No. 1, $24.50@ 
| 25.50; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $19.50@ 
| 20.50. Instead of selling, the mill inter- 
| 


| ests were seeking shipping instructions 
on old bookings, some of which were 
made two or three months ago. Mixed 
feed manufacturers evidently are hay- 
| ing aifficulties of their own and ship- 
ments of meal held back as much as 
| possible. Small alfalfa mills here are 
_ doing little business. 


In the grain-molasses feed business 
good reports are made concerning the 


spring season, when people acquire the 
_chicken-raising fever. Southern orders 
for horse and mule feeds are fair and 
might be better except for the drouth in 
Texas, which threatens to curtail cotton 
planting. Demand for hog and cattle 
_fatteners is improving, due to higher 
_ prices for live stock. There were a few 
_ price changes, some up and some down. 
-Carlot quotations were: Dairy feeds, 
_ $37.50@47 per ton; cattle feeds, $39@46; 
hog feeds, $46@52; pig meal, $71; horse 
and mule feeds, $33@45; alfalfa-mo- 
lasses feeds, $28@34; scratch poultry 
feeds, $49.50@56; mash poultry feeds, 
— $50@80. 


ALFALFA A MONEY MAKER. 


That many of the ills that the Min- 
nesota farmer has experienced in re- 
cent years might have been mitigated 
by a change in crops is the belief ex- 
pressed by the Blue Valley Creamery 
institute in a statement concerning al- 
_falfa on the dairy or general stock farm. 
' The statement concludes with a plea for 
‘increased alfalfa acreage as a means for 
making the farmer more prosperous. 


“Of the estimated 60-odd millions of 
acres in tame hay last year, only a lit- 
tle more than’10 millions were in al- 
falfa,” says the institute’s statement. 
| “Alfalfa is a moneymaker. Recent 
studies of farms growing alfalfa showed 
' them to have almost double the net 
profit shown by non-alfalfa raising 
_farms. As a breakfast food and evening 
ration for cattle it has no equal, and as 
a resistant to drouth, a soil enricher 
and a weed eradicator it is the peer of 
'all hays. 


_ “In spite of these advantages, how- 
ever, the last census showed that while 
seven out of every 10 farms had dairy 
cows, less than one in 10 was growing 
alfalfa.” 


HISTORY OF ALFALFA. 


The original home of alfalfa appears 
'to have been southwest of central Asia 
but from there it has been carried to 
/practically all parts of the world. It 

is now one of the staple forage crops 
_of every continent of the old world and 
easily takes front rank as the most im- 
portant leguminous forage crop of the 
_western hemisphere. 


| The Persians were apparently the first 
nation to grow this plant. They took 
if with them when they invaded Greece 
In 490 B. C. Alfalfa was introduced in 
Italy about the first century. The in- 
troduction of alfalfa in Spain was prob- 
ably during the Moorish invasion in the 
/eighth century. The Spaniards in turn 
took it to Mexico and South America 
during the 16th century. It is reported 
to have been carried northward from 
Mexico into what is now the southern 
portion of the United States but it was 
not until 1854, when it was taken to San 
Francisco from Chile, that its rapid ex- 
tension over the irrigated sections of the 
Western states commenced. Attempts on 


Alfalfa Department 


demand for poultry feeds, due to the- 
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the part of early American colonists to 


establish it were unsuccessful. The 
oldest field is in South Carolina. 1t is 
reported to be 75 years old. The cul- 


tivation of alfalfa is set forth in detail 
in Farmers’ bulletin 339 which can be 
obtained free by writing direct to “Di- 
vision of Publications, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture.” 


LIBERAL FEEDING FOR DAIRY 


COWS. 


Liberal feeding is the secret of suc- 
cess in handling dairy cows. Given dairy 
cows of the right type, success is sure 
ta attend the man who feeds with a free 
hand, according to the best authorities. 
It is impossible to get something for 
nothing, at least in the dairy business. 
How long will it be before all the farm- 
ers in this country learn that a poorly 
fed calf means a small, undeveloped cow, 
and that a runty cow poorly fed means 
no profit? Cows that have been well fed 
and well developed and are able to make 
good use of large quantities of feed are 
the kind of animals needed on dairy 
farms. A cow that can subsist on small 
rations is not wanted. Find the cow, 
or the type of cow that turns feed into 
milk, and then give her plenty of feed 
to work on. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN 
DAIRYING 


Important changes are going on in 
territory adjoining large cities among 
dairies and milk distributors. Bulk 
milk is coming in ever increasing vol- 
ume to such markets from _ distant 
points, showing consequent changes in 
dairy herds adjacent to our large con- 
suming markets. Herds are being sold 
and transporting facilities for milk 
changed. In this connection the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Co. has per- 
fected new equipment with two glass 
tanks to each car with a combined ¢Ca- 
pacity of 6,000 gallons. They are insu- 
lated and refrigerated and it is pre- 
sumed will gradually replace the pres- 
ent five gallon can plan. It may have 
been some milk tank cars of this sort 
that one of the widely circulated farm 
papers was inspired to use in a recent 
cartoon showing train loads of country 
milk passing through the environs of 
Chicago with envious dairy herds look- 
ing on and milk stations and cream- 
eries idle. If an ever-increasing volume 
of milk is produced on twenty-five to 
fifty dollar acreage in territory where 
dairy hay is also heavily produced, it 
must be apparent that radical changes 
in the hay and feed business in city 
trade will follow. 


BRITISH DRY HAY ARTIFI- 
CIALLY. 


The British government is taking a 
keen interest in a process for artificially 
drying hay that has recently been per- 
fected by the institute of agricultural 
engineering at Oxford University. The 
process is very simple and inexpensive, 
costing only $200 for installation and 
$2.30 a ton for operation. This cost 
remains constant while the cost of nat- 
ural drying the hay is $2.70 a ton in 
a good year and may be $3.60 in a bad 
year. Air is heated by paraffin fuel and 
driven into the center of the hay stack 
by fans. By this means a stack of from 
20 to 25 tons may be dried in eight 
hours. 


H. E. Surface, formerly with the B. 
S. Constant Company of Bloomington, 
Ill., has joined the sales force of the 
Webster Mfg. Company and will handle 
the Webster line, calling on the grain 
trade in Illinois. 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa 


Meal 
Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 
358 PIERCE BLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


LAMAR, COLO. 


| Genera! Offices 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Mar. 4, are as follows: 

Portland, Mar. 11.—Merchants’ Exchange 
quotations: 


March. April. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hard white $1.90 §.... S100) | Siem . 
Soft white 1.80 1.85 1.82 1.88 
Western white 1.80 1.83 1.82 1.85 
Hard winter ..:.... 1.81 1.85 1.82 1.87 
Northern spring 1.80 one 1.81 2.00 
Western red ...... 1.77 1.84 Liss seo 
BB: “DDLES .treiee 2-00 ag Pa) Sans 
Oats, No. 2— 
36-lb. white feed..40.00 40.50 
B8—-IDs STAY ssc on sice 39.00 39.50 
Corn, No. 3— My ws Mf 
E. Y. shipment ...47.00 49.00 47.00 50.00 
Millrun— : weg 5 5 
Standard .........-.30.00 34.50 30.00 35.00 


Bags—Spot, lle bid; July, 12c bid, 123%8¢ 
asked; domestic, 12%c bid, 12%c asked. 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$42 ton; middlings, $54; scratch feed, $72; 
rolled barley, $57; cracked corn, $62; rolled 
oats, $54. ; ; 
Seattle, Mar. 11.—Prompt bid quotations 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange follow: 
Oats—No. 2 white feed, $42 a ton. 
Corn—No. 3 yellow, $47 a ton. 


Wheat—Soft white, $1.80 a bu.; western 
white, $1.79; hard winter, $1.79; western 
red, $1.78; northern spring, $1.80; Big Bend 
bluestem, $2.05. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 27 cars; 
eorn, 1 car; hay, 6 cars; oats, 1 car; flour, 6 
cars. 

San Francisco, Mar. 12.—During the 
morning session April barley was offered 
at $1.9714, no sales. During the afternoon 


session 100 tons of April barley were sold 
at $1.95. ch TA 
The grain price record book of the Grain 
Exchange carries the following as latest 
quotations: 
Barley — Feed, 
nominal. fee Ss 
Wheat—Feed, $3.25@3.30; milling, $3.55@ 


$2.10@2.15; shipping, 


75. ‘ 

Oats—Red feed, $2.10@2.25. 

Mill feeds—Shorts, $43@45; middlings, 
$51@53; millrun, $41@43; bran, $36@44. 
Following are the corn quotations of the 
past 24 hours: 
Corn—California white 
Eastern No. 2 kKafir, $2.35; 
milo, $2.45; No. 2 Eastern yellow, 
No. 3 Eastern yellow, $2.52. 

Spot Calcutta bags—During the morning 
session 12c was bid. 

San Quentin grain bags, 11%c. 

INLAND EMPIRE GRAIN. 


Egyptian, $3; 
Eastern No. 
$2.55; 


to 


Dayton, Wash., Mar. 12.—Club, $1.72 
red, $1.68. 

Lewiston, Ida., Mar. 12.—Red, $1.54; white 
Now 1 $59. 


Walla Walla, Wash., Mar. 12.—Bluestem, 
$1.90; Club, $1.64; Turkey red, $1.61. 

Davenport, Wash., Mar. 12.—Hard white, 
$1.75; Bluestem. $1.65; Fortyfold, $1.52; 
Club, Marquis, $1.50. 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 
ulation. RELIABLE deal- 


ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons:1: Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need. 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
3: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates. 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 
Has an abundant nursery space. 


The Best Yet 


' Standard 
Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wicke 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 

Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 
com & 
urner rooder 
Colony “Stove 
_Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa' capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coa! with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer’s Favorite. 

Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
tors, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee, 

44 years atit 

Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices, 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature, 


J.WMyers, Pres. 


Reliable Becavse right 


4 RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO} 
& 22802 Chestnut St. QUINCY, ILL,U.S.A I 
bid 
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Hay Department 


HAY DEMAND LIGHT IN GEOR- 
GIA. 


We beg to advise that never in our ex- 
perience have we seen the demand for 
hay as light as it is now. Under or- 
dinary conditions demand for hay 
should be good from all over the South, 
but it is evident that there are much 
less live stock to feed as there has been 
in past years. Dealers everywhere 
complain of lack of demand. Stocks 
in dealers’ warehouses are low in spite 
of slow movement. 

While there was considerable pastures 
during the fall of the year it has been 
all consumed several months ago. 

We do not anticipate much improve- 
ment in conditions.—M. H. Haym & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HAY TALK OVER RADIQ. 


Harry Whiteside, the Government rep- 
resentative in Chicago, spoke again last 
week over the radio, his subject being 
“How Hay Is Handled in the Chicag 
Market.” 


ADDITIONAL HAY AND BEAN 
GRADE HEARINGS. 


Dates and places for additional hear- 
ings on the proposed grades for alfalfa, 
Johnson and wild hays, and dry edible 


beans, have been announced as follows: 
March 28—1:30 p. m., Ogden, Utah; 


Stock Yards—Alfalfa. 
March 30—10:00 a. m., Twin Falls, 
Idaho; Episcopal Parish Hall—Alfalfa. 
March 31—10:00 a. m., Twin Falls, 
Idaho; Episcopal Parish Hall—Beans. 
April 1—10:00 a. m., Hermiston, Ore- 
gon; City Library Building—Alfalfa. 
April 2—10:00 a. m., Yalima, Wash- 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 


ington; Y. M. C. A. Building—Alfalfa. 
April 3—10:00 a. m., Seattle, Wash.; 
Assembly room of Port Commission, 
Bell Street Dock—Alfalfa. 
April 6—10:00 a. m., Billings, Mon- 
tana; Billings Commercial Club—Al- 


falfa. 

April 7—10:00 a. m., Billings, Mont.; 
Billings Commercial Club—Beans. 

April 9—1:30 p. m., Denver, Colo.; 
{58 New Postoffice Building—Alfalfa. 

April 10—10:00 a. m., Denver, Colo.; 
458 New Postoffice Building—Beans. 

April 11—1:00 p. m., Lexington, Neb.; 
Courthouse—Alfalfa and Wild Hay. 

April 11—8:00 p. m., Cozad, Neb.; Al- 
falfa and Wild Hay. 


April 183—10:00 a. m., Omaha, Neb.; 


1134 North 14th Street—Alfalfa and 
Wild Hay. 
April 15—1:30 p. m., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Directors’ Room, Merchants’ Exchange— 
Alfalfa and Wild Hay. 


April 16—1:30 p. m., Kansas City, 
Mo.; 1513 Genesee Street—Wild Hay. 

April 17—1:30 p. m., Kansas City, 
Mo.; 1513 Genesee Street—Alfalfa. 


April 21—1:30 p. m., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Old Dairy Building, University Farm— 
Alfalfa and Wild Hay. 

April 24—10:00 a. m.} 
—Beans. 

April 25—10:00 a. m., Lansing, Mich.; 
Agricultural College—Alfalfa. 

April 27—10:00 a. m., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Powers Hotel—Beans. 

April 28—10:00 a. m., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Room 4, Slocum Agricultural Col- 
lege, Syracuse University—Alfalfa. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled practically un- 
changed during the week ending March 
14, although the market tone was slight- 


Lansing, Mich. 


ems HAY SHIPPERS nm, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY CO. — SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CoO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Your Business 


“eels PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in the 


Price Curreat-Grain Reporter 


Its subscription list represents the buy” 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 M.Clark $t. Chieage, ill. -:, 


Solicits your business 


Hay Consignments 
Hay Orders 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consigaments solicited, Market information furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,lIl. 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. 


CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Receivers—Shippers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


ly easier, according to the weekly hay 
market review of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Arrivals of 
top grades continued light and moved 
readily, but medium and low grades 
clogged the markets and sold at wider 
discounts. Timothy and prairie held 
steady but alfalfa was easier on account 
of the weakness in California alfalfa. 

Stocks on farms March 1 were 3,691,- 
000 tons greater than a year ago, total- 
ing 37,146,000 tons against 33,455,000 
last year and 36,610,000 tons March 1, 
1923. About 1,579,000 tons more have 
disappeared from farms than during the 
same period last year and 1,705,000 more 
than for this time in 1922-23. Farmers 
have been pressing their surplus on the 
market and prices have sagged, espe- 
cially toward the end of the winter since 
the rather open season favored light 
hay consumption. The heavy stocks are 
located in the states which had a large 
crop in 1924. Pennsylvania has 93 per 
cent more on hand than a year ago; 
Michigan 79 per cent, Indiana 77 per 
cent, Ohio and Illinois 60 per cent and 
New York 25 per cent more; while South 
Dakota has 40 per cent less than a year 
ago, Nebraska 18 per cent less and Kan- 
sas 8 per cent less. 

Timothy averaged steady. The Boston 
market was practically unchanged but 
receipts at New York were in excess of 
trade needs and the market was weaker. 
Receipts were lighter at Pittsburgh and 
the market was firmer. Good hay was 
steady at Cincinnati but inferior hay 
was almost unsalable and the movement 
continued heavy. Light receipts strength- 
ened the Chicago market, although low 
grades were not wanted and the St. 
Louis market held steady. Trading was 
of fair volume at Southern markets for 
good hay but there was an over-supply 
of low grades. 

Alfalfa was slightly easier at Omaha 
but steady at Kansas City. Damaged 
hay was slow sale at both markets. 
California markets were weak as stock 
was being turned out to grass and de- 
mand was slack. California alfalfa was 
being offered on the Atlantic seaboard 
cheaper than the all-rail shipments from 
interior points. 

Prairie held steady with light receipts 
equal to trade needs. Demand was in- 
active at Chicago on account of the low 
prices of fair quality tame hay, but 
other markets were practically un- 
changed. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


; T. J. Tanner. Correspondent. 
James P. Campbell, hay and alfalfa 


meal dealer, spent the week in Colorado. 

The cutworm, which has done some 
damage to wheat in southwestern Kan- 
sas, is also a menace to alfalfa fields, 
according to a- report by Prof. E. G. 
Kelly, extension entomologist of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“Tf I were a farmer with some high- 
grade alfalfa hay,’ said W. L. Gordon 
of the Boynton Hay Co., “I would sell 
it now, as the dairies are paying good 
prices for the kinds needed. Grass is 
coming, and a little later the new har- 
vest will be in sight.” 

R. C. Bell, in discussing the hay mar- 
ket Thursday, said: ‘Most of the hay 
dealers thought the short corn crop 
would increase the feeding demand for 
alfalfa and other kinds of hay. How- 
ever, the high-priced corn reduced the 
number of cattle on feed, and this cur- 
tailed the demand for hay.” 

The Government report for March 1 
shows 1,203,000 tons of hay in Kansas 
farms, aS against 1,301,000 a year ago. 
The Nebraska farm stocks were 1,826,- 
000 tons, as compared with 2,222,000 in 
March, 1924. In Missouri the farmers 
held 1,891,000 tons, against 1,465,000. 
Oklahoma farmers had 550,000 tons. 

“The percentage of sour, rotten, stink- 
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ORTHER)Y wane 
HAY & FEED CO. pineeerets 
HAY Shippers Orectmns| 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY ) 
| 


| 


ing alfalfa hay from Nebraska this year 
is so high that I often wonder how the 
commercial demand can absorb the of 
ferings,’ said N. C. Campbell, president 
of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wednesday. “Of course, the 
alfalfa mills, in making low-grade meal, 
can take a great deal of poor hay, but 
some is too bad even for that use. Con- 
sidering the discounts that have to be 
made on damaged hay, it seems that 
farmers would see the great disadvan. 
tage to themselves in putting up grassy 
and imperfectly stacked hay. Well 
stacked hay should not suffer from the 
weather.” 

Tanner Stephenson, for nine years 
connected with the Carlisle Commission 
Co. as a hay buyer and salesman, has 
been engaged by the Ralston-Purina 
Mills as track buyer of alfalfa hay. Mr. 
Stephenson will assume his new posi- 
tion March 16. His place with the Car- 
lisle Commission Co. will be taken by 
William G. Zimmerman, who has bee 
in the office for several years. 

D. B. Tilson of Dyer & Co. expects an 
up-and-down market for alfalfa hay dur- 
ing the remainder of the old-crop year. 
“This week,’ he said, “the market was 
broken by a recurrence of big receipts, 
which were caused-by the higher prices 
and decreasing movement noted during 
the previous two weeks. There is a 
large surplus of hay yet to come in, es- 


pecially from Nebraska, and the de- 
mand, except for dairy grades, is not 
broad. Shippers will watch every up- 


turn in the market and try to catch it 
with consignments. Gluts and declines 
will be followed by scarcity and upturns. 
However, I think dairy grades will hold 
up well, at least until green grass be- 
comes plentiful.” 

The Faris Hay and Grain Co., which 
handles much straw on direct purchases 
from the country, gave out this informa- 
tion about the product this week: “Re- 
ports of receipts in Kansas City do not 
cover all of the arrivals. Much straw 
is billed direct to the stock yards com- 
pany. Consignments are sold to the 
stock yards, the packers and local feed 
dealers, as a rule, but an occasional car 
is shipped out. There is not much 
money in handling straw, which is a 
cheap commodity. All that reaches 
Kansas City is wheat straw. The oat 
and rye straws are valuable as feed and 
are kept by farmers. Oats straw is said 
to be as nutritious as prairie hay.” 

Coincident with the formal opening 
of the new feed plant of the Ralston. 
Purina Mills, at Rochester and Scott 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo., fire threat: 
ened on Thursday to destroy the million. 
dollar institution built by the Ralston: 
Purina Co. of St. Louis. The blaze 
started during the forenoon in the hay 
warehouse, a fireproof structure, with ¢@ 
concrete floor and a galvanized iror 
roof. It was attributed to spontaneous 
combustion. Firemen and 50 employes 
of the mill extinguished the flames afte) 
an hour of fast work in the smoke-fillec 
room. There were 1,500 tons of alfalfé 
hay in the warehouse. Though the ac 
tual fire loss was light, there was grea’ 
damage to the hay by water. An esti 
mate of $10,000 was placed on the hay 
loss, but the building was not hurt. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


There is no let up in the number o 
calls for good hay, with very few car; 
offered. Nearly everything common 
but on account of the searcity of goo¢ 
hay this is meeting with a fair deman¢ 
although at low prices. There is bu 
little demand for prairie. Packing i 
in fair demand and there is considerabl 
demand for alfalfa and all kinds o 
straw is wanted at firm prices.—Bridg 
& Leonard, 

All grades of timothy and light mixei 


confined to top grades of timothy 
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meeting ready sale, also No. 1 and No. 2 
mixed. The hay that is hard to move is 
No. 3 heavy mixed, both clover and 
grass and sample grade hay. Such hay 
should not be shipped. It is worth more 
on the farm. All kinds of straw are 
wanted and green alfalfa will bring a 
very fair price—Albert Miller & Co. 

Receipts 20 cars. These arrivals are 
more in harmony with the requirements 
of the demand and should help to buoy 
up prices on the better grades of tame 
hay. The lower grades are hopeless 
and should not be shipped to this mar- 
ket. Prices on prairie, both feeding and 
packing, unchanged. Straw market 
steady.—-Walters Brothers. 

We look for lighter receipts for some 
time now and hope that this will clean 

-up the market. It is, indeed, very hard 

to dispose of the medium and low 
grades of hay, the trade calling for only 
good timothy. Good clean soft packing 
hay scarce and wanted.—Van Wic ¢& 
Moorhead. 


HAY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. 

Mar. 16.—The large amount of inferior 
hay consigned to this market was again a 
subject of uneasiness among receivers be— 
cause of the difficulties of distributing poor 
hay and the consequent unsatisfactory re— 
sults to shippers. The market was fairly 
steady and demand good for any _ kind 
showing No. 1 and No. 2 grade, but very 
dull and draggy for ordinary and common 

| quality, which liberal concessions failed to 
move. Cars re—-plugged from day to day 
almost equaled the number of fresh arriv— 
als, which continued large with no signs 
of abatement. Timothy and light mixed 
were in best demand, clover and heavy 
mixed slow, and no grade stuff a drug. Re- 
eeivers foresee little betterment in condi-— 
tions so long as consignments of poor hay 
so largely exceed the good, as the glut of 
inferior always tends to drag down the 
price of the best. No. 1 timothy, $17.50@ 
18; No. 2 timothy, $15.50@16.50; No. 3 tim- 


othy, $13@14.50; threshed timothy, $8.50@ 
10.50; no grade timothy, $8@10; No. 1 


heavy clover mixed, $15@15.50; No. 1 light 
clover mixed, $16@17; No. 1 clover mixed, 
$14.50@15.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $12.50@ 
13.50; no grade clover mixed, $10@11.50; 
No. 1 clover, $15@16; No. 2 clover, $11@14; 
no grade clover, $8@10; No. 1 second cut— 
ting alfalfa, $21@23; No. 2 second cutting 
-alfalfa, $17@19; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, 
| $15@16; No. 2 first cutting alfalfa, $13@15; 
sound sample grassy hay, $9.50@11; wheat 
straw, $8.50@10; oat straw, $8.50@9.50; 
rye straw, $13@14. 


BALTIMORE. 


Mar. 14.—In comparison with the moder— 
_ate demand prevailing for hay, present re- 
ceipts and offerings are fully ample for all 
“needs and there is no particular firmness 
_to prices. What little call that is heard ag 
and 
choice light clover mixed. Low grade and 
‘inferior hay goes a-begging. 

Straw of all descriptions steady and un- 
changed. Quotations follow: 
| Hay—No. 2 timothy, $20.50@21.50; No. 3 
timothy, $17@19; No. 1 light clover mixed, 
$19.50@20; No. 1 clover mixed, $19@19.50; 
No. 2 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 1 clover, 
$19@19.50. 

Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18@19; No. 1 
Wheat, $16@16.50; No. 1 oat, $17@17.50. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


- Mar. 14.—Baled hay and straw—Hay is 
quiet and unchanged with moderate but 
ample offerings. Straw was in small sup- 
ply and steadily held but demand limited. 

Hay: Timothy—No. 2, $19; No. 3, $16@17; 
Sample, $10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 
ZT, $18.50@19; No. 2, $16@17; No. 3, $12@14. 


Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $16@17; No. 


2. $13@15. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, $15 
@16. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $17@18. 


Straw—Straight rye, 
$15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50 


KANSAS CITY. 


_ Mar. 14.—Heavy expansion of alfalfa and 
‘prairie receipts brought the total arrivals 
‘Of hay this week up to 743 cars, despite 
Some reduction in the offerings of timothy 
‘and other varieties. A week ago only 370 
Cars were on sale and the total a year 
ago was 695 cars. 
The market had to handle 554 cars of al- 
falfa, as against 236 for the previous week. 
This was too much, especially as to the 
damaged and low grades from Nebraska. 
Demand for the dairy grades was good, but 
the entire price list began to break on 
Monday and Tuesday and there was no 
recovery. Inferior hay was a drag from 
first to last. The market closed with net 
losses of $1 to $3 a ton, except on some 
sales of choice and No. 1. Country ship- 
Pers had become too enthusiastic over re—- 
cent advances. All tried to unload at once. 
The movement was surprising in the face 
of lower farm reserves in Nebraska than 2 
year ago, as reported officially. Except 
for the milling outlet there might have 
been a more serious smash in prices. 
Prairie offerings were more than doubled. 
They ran up to 140 cars. Good to choice 
prairie was readily absorbed by shipping 
and local interests, but the lower grades 
Were hard to sell. No price changes were 
quoted. 


$16@16.50; wheat, 
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Timothy and other tame hay, aside from 
alfalfa, made total receipts of 49 cars, or 
25 less than a week ago. There was a fair 
request for the better grades of timothy, 
while poor qualities were dull. Prices were 
unchanged. Clover mixed was taken at 
previous price levels, but clover dropped 
$1 to $1.50 a ton. 

An increase of 3 cars made a total of 9 
cars in the straw receipts. Most of the ar— 
rivals were applied on contracts, but a few 
cars sold at the former price. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. 0. b. Kansas City: 


Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24.50@29; choice, 
$22@24; No. 1, $18.50@21.50; standard, 


$14.50@18; No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $6@11.50. 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9.50 

@10; No. 3, $6.50@9; packing, $5@6. 
Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 

@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No, 3, $10@12. 


Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 
Clover—No. 1, $12@14; No. 2, $7@11.50. 


Straw—wW heat, $7. 
NEW YORK. 


Mar. 12.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re— 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week........... 1,488 18 
Receipts last week.......... 1,274 82 
Receipts from Sept. 1....... 35,088 614 


With supplies continuing to arrive all 
week in excess of needs and fair trading. 
the situation on the whole at the close 
holds fairly steady with the undertone 
somewhat better than a week ago. 

Stocks on hand consist mostly of a qual— 
ity ranging from a fair No. 2 down, a very 
large proportion of which is of a common 
and mixed variety. 

At Thirty-third street the offerings are 
about evenly divided in large and small 
bales of an average quality, with strictly 
No. 1 scarce. 

Brooklyn stocks comsist mostly of small 
bales of a medium grade, large bales being 
in comparative light supply and of poorer 
quality. No. 1 timothy and top No. 2 
timothy in large bales find a ready outlet 
at quotations. 

With rail holdings gradually decreasing 
receipt of new invoices reported light and 
fair trading toward the close, the feeling 
at the moment shows slight improvement. 

The straw situation is dull. Some small 
lots of rye moved off with difficulty at quo- 
tations. 

Federal grades quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, $22@23; 
No. 3, $19@21. Light clover mixed—No. 1, 
$22@23; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, $17@18. Me— 
dium clover mixed—No. 1, $19@21; No. 2, 
$17@18. Light grass mixed—wNo. 1, $22@23; 
No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, $17@18. Heavy grass 
mixed—No. 1, $16@18; No. 2, $14@15. Rye 
straw—No. 1, $15@16. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Mar. 14.—There is no life or snap to our 
hay market. Receipts, while moderate, are 
sufficient for the trade requirements and 
prices are lower. The demand for clover 
and clover mixed hay, even the best, has 
fallen off materially the last week. The 
season for these grades will soon be over 
and dealers are only buying for their im— 
mediate needs and no improvement is 
looked for for the remainder of this crop. 
Poor clover and heavy clover mixed hay 
are almost unsalable and in our opinion 
shippers will do well by keeping it away 
from this market. 

Quotations—No. 1 timothy, $19@19.50; 
standard timothy, $17@17.50; No. 2 timo- 
thy, $15@15.50; No. 3 timothy, $12@14; No. 
1 heavy clover mixed, $16.50@17; No. 1 light 


clover mixed, $16@16.50; No. clover 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2 clover mixed, $12@ 
14; No. 1 clover, $16.50@17; No. 2 clover, 


$11@14. 

Straw—Receipts of straw, while not ex— 
cessive, enough arriving for the limited de- 
mand. Market barely steady. 

Quotations—No. 1 wheat straw, $12@ 
12.50; No. 2 wheat straw, $11.50@12; No. 1 
oat straw, $11.50@12; No. 2 oat straw, $11@ 
11.50; No. 1 rye straw, $13@13.50; No. 2 rye 
straw, $12@12.50. 


DULUTH. 


Mar. 14.—Apart from timothy and mixed 
timothy being shaded $1, hay prices were 
sustained during the last week. The ten-— 
dency was easier with light buying from 
any quarter. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mar. 14.—Local receipts during the past 
week totaled only 535 tons vs. 837 tons a 
week ago and 786 a year ago. Trade has 
been- fair under the lighter receipts and 
prices are a trifle higher than a week ago. 
Tonight’s figures show: Timothy—No. 1, 
$17; No. 2, $16. Upland—No. 1, $16.50: No. 
2, $15.50. Midland—No. 1, $13; No. 2, $9.50. 
Alfalfa—No. 1, $21; standard, $19. 


MEMPHIS. 


Mar. 14.—Receipts were 73 cars, a fairly 
good amount for this time of the season, 
and large when compared with the present 
demand. A large proportion was low grade, 
so they are slightly easier. Buying is still 
of hand to mouth sort, but better grades 


are holding steady. Quote: Timothy—No. 
1, $22.50; standard, $21@21.50; No. 2, $20. 
Alfalfa—No. 1, $28; standard, $26; No. 2, 
$21@ 21.50. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Mar. 14. — The Milwaukee hay market 
continued its merely nominal status dur-— 


ing the past week with practically no re— 
ceipts or shipments recorded. Current quo- 
tations continued unchanged as follows: 
No. 1 timothy, $15@16; No. 2 timothy, $13 


@14; No. 1 mixed, $14@14.50; No. 2 clover 
mixed, $12@13; sample hay, $7@9; marsh 
feeding, $11; packing, $10; rye straw, $10@ 
10.50; oat straw, $10@10.50. 


TOLEDO. 


Mar. 16.—The hay market is unchanged 
for the past week with trade very light 
and prices about the same. Hay dealers 
are about convinced that the price trend 
will be lower until some of the huge stocks 
disappear. Farmers may haul their surplus 
hay to market when the weather permits 
and this will add to an already overloaded 
market. Receipts and shipments are light 
and buyers taking only the better grades 
at widely varying prices. 

Prices per ton last week were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, 
$12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $12.50; No./1 clear 
clover, $11; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry 
wheat straw, $8.50; sound dry oats straw, 


$8, f. o. b. Toledo. 
- MINNEAPOLIS. 
Mar. 14.—There was not much change 


in the hay situation during the week; the 
report of hay stocks on farms was bearish, 
showing a total of 37,386,000 tons, or about 
3,931,000 tons more than last year; this 
should mean a good supply for the spring 
and summer months. 

Minneapolis prices have been mostly a 
little stronger during most of the week 
with fair trade. Chicago reports larger 
arrivals and a fair demand. St. Louis hay 


= about unchanged, with prices mostly 
rm. 

Quotations follow: 

No. 1 timothy, $17; No. 2 : 


timothy, $16 
No. 1 mixed, different grasses, $16; No. 
mixed, different grasses, $14.50; No. 1 clo- 
ver, mixed, $15; No. 2 clover, mixed, $12; 
No. 1 upland, $16.50; No. 2 upland, $15.50; 
No. 3 upland, $13; No. 1 midland, $13.00; 
No, 2 midland, $9.50; packing hay, $7.50; 
No. 1 rye straw, $7.50; No. 1 oat straw, $7; 
No. 1 wheat straw, $6.50; No. 1 alfalfa, $21; 
standard alfalfa, $19; No. 2 alfalfa, $15. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


a 


Mar. 12.—Hay—Buying prices f. o. b. 
Portland: Alfalfa, $18.50@19 ton; valley 
timothy, $19@20; eastern Oregon timothy, 
$22@22.50; clover, $16@16.50; oat, $19@20; 
oat and fetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, 
$7.50@8. 

BOSTON. 
Mar. 14.—Hay—Perton No. 1 timothy, 


$25@26; No. 2 timothy, $23@24; No. 3 tim- 
othy, $18@20; eastern, $16@23; clover 
mixed, $20@22. Straw—rye straw, $20@21; 
oat straw, $13@14. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Mar. 11.—The hay "market in sympathy 
with the grain and feed market shows lit- 
tle activity, while the prices are lower 
than one week ago. No. 1 alfalfa is now 
selling at $23.50@25 per ton, f. o. b. cars 
Los Angeles. No. 2, $2 less. No. 1 barley 
hay, $28; No. 1 oat, $33. Dealers claim 
very little movement in hay and do not see 
any prospect for higher prices in the near 
future. Rains have started the pastures 
which will lessen the sale of dry feed. The 
crop report in many sections of the state 
is very favorable and in some parts there 
will be a bumper crop of both hay and 
grain, while in some sections it is pre- 
dicted there will be a shortage. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mar. 16.—The arrivals of hay on both 
sides of the river were rather liberal. The 
market continues to be dull on all grades 
except real choice qualities of timothy or 
light clover mixed. 

Clover.—Very little demand. High grades 
only qualities that will sell. Other grades 
neglected and extreme low prices taken in 
order to move. 

Alfalfa.—High grades in fair demand. 
Medium and low grades difficult to sell. 

Prairie.—Very dull and no demand to 
speak of. Medium grades unable to place. 

Straw.—Steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard timo- 
thy, $19@20; No. 2 timothy, $15@16; No. 3 
and sample, $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, 
$17@18; No. 2 clover mixed, $13@14; heavy 
mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, $16@17; No. 
clover, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@10; choice 


i} 


alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@24; 
standard alfalfa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, 


$13@15; No. 1 prairie. $14@15; No. 2 prai- 
rie, $9@10; rye straw, $9@10; wheat, $8.50 
@9.50. 


= 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Mar. 24-26—North Dakota Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Assn., Bismarck, N. D. 

April 21-22—Western Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Des Moines, la. 

May  5-6.— Illinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, III. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22-23.—Texas Grain 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 


Grain Dealers’ 


Dealers’ 


June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


(395) 35 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 
Censignments Solicited ued i Prompt Return 
OMAHA, NEBR A 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Ee 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


| 
i 
} 
| American Steel & Wire 


Chicago New York Company 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


June 24-25—Ohio Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, 
Toledo, O. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 

Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 


lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25, 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 
Sept. 14,620 2, .872 8,770 5,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 38,106 29,519 
Dec. 33.572 63,634 47,251 387,886 37,500 
Jan. 10,039 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Web. 7.901 16,684 10,687 8,595 12,015 
MATS. © oe 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
ADP ex: stein 6.085 5,143 4,067 7,417 
May (rne.tk 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
Unie; staat 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
Sl he onan 16,748 13,440 11,674 5,765 
INT Sa eran 11,002 14,375 14,247 6,013 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending March 14, 1925, and since Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 
TS ie BS ot 6,670,000 133,054,000 61,017,000 
Lard, Ibs 5,927,000 166,374,000 87,977,000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 
ISS tc a oes 18,687,000 321,853,000 362,338,000 
Lard, Ibs 9,813,000 185,921,000 245,834,000 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. aeeee Lambs. 
Last week...... $10.35 $13.76 $ 9.35 $16.60 
Previous week.. 10.10 13.00 9. 00 17.05 
OSE terete lete.s eters 9.40 7.40 9.65 15.40 
TO AB eaters eiebttiaks 8.85 8.20 8.00 18.75 
1902S Se ctotierse a ees 7.95 10.25 8.35 14.40, 
1925 see eet oes 9.10 10.00 5.75 9.50 
1920 tera ce 12:90 © 35.00 © 13:15 18.40 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.65 $10.15 $9.00 $14.30 

LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week........ 153,963 52,838 85.084 
Preceding week...139,085 52,971 75,704 
East Years. 237,901 4,308 78,644 

Shipments— 

Past: Wweek.j..i0-c08 42,179 1pT22 195133 
Preceding week... 65,403 15,600 25,832 
ASti oy CALs. cca sane 47,237 15,925 23,3807 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, Mar. 16.—Provision trading 
was active at times, with a good ad- 
vance followed by liquidating sales by 
speculators in sympathy with the de- 
cline in grains and by a fair rally 
toward the last. At the close lard was 
2%c higher to 1214c lower, and short 
ribs 85 to 40c higher and bellies 2214 to 
30c higher as compared with a week ago. 
Packers were good buyers on the breaks 
absorbing the offerings that came out 
under stop loss sales. New York cotton- 
seed oil interests were credited with be- 
ing liberal buyers of July lard toward 
the last. 

A decline in hogs led to a little selling 
by longs, but packers wanted product 
every time the market showed weak- 
ness. In the cash trade there was a 
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better tone with a little export business 
in lard and a fairly good domestic trade 
in cured and fresh meats. Lard stocks 
on March 1 at Western packing points 
were 103,056,000 lbs., compared with 67,- 
181,000 Ibs. at the end of January, 34,- 
029,000 lbs. on February 29, last year, 
and 22,885,000 lbs. in 1928. 

A small increase was made in stocks 
of short ribs and of dry salted and 
pickled meats, the former aggregating 
54,723,000 lbs., against 69,175,000 lbs. two 
years ago. Stocks of all meats increased 
44,462,000 lbs. last month and 333,804,000 
lbs., against 336,221,000 lbs. last year, 
when there was an increase in February 
of 33,968,000 lbs. The gain in stocks the 
past month was the largest in February 
since 1921, when it aggregated 74,879,000 


lbs. Prices for the week follow: 
———Close————_- 
Mar.14,Mar.7,Mar.15, 
Lard— High. Low. Brees 1925. 1924. 
Feb. rng..$16.12 $15.02%%..... 1... stolen 
Pre. rng.. 17.10 15.07%. a’ Loceten 
May  S2ha- 17.15 16.42 16.85 16.82 11.15 
Feb. rng.. 16.55 15.20 eiBawd 6 ssh palates 
Pre. Ings FeDOPe Lost Omen ene Rvaseatinn hee 
JULY daokie 17:50: 16:70) 27.412 27.22) 11.35 
Feb. rng.. 16.90 15. tenia Sige? | qearto cio 
Pre. rng.. 17.67%418.00 ae ee Aiane ok Ne 
Sept. Sane L787 1000 17-47 160 11.57 
Feb. rng... LT 2050G.80” see. Poy ante Pes 
Pre. rng.. 18.00 16.45 
Short Ribs— 
Feb. rng.. 16.30 15.50 Sader 
Pre. Tne... Lebo base ereeeaeiee 
May? Silex 19.15 18.80 .18.90 : 
Reb. rng. LZ oAgOm sac eeak 
Pre: rngi.. 671i 2 coon ireceee 
Sule ele te 19.20 18.75 18.95 18.75 10.00 
D. S. Bellies— 
Feb. rng.. 18.00 17.50 ot ae 
Pre. rng.. 17.95 12.07%. IGS eek e louie 
May Fata. 21.25 at 21. 06 20.75 10.35 
Feb. rng... 17.26 ‘ ERD os, ates 
Pre. rng.. 17.80 “60 epee iiss Sebeeee 
JUlys* ocaeeeedeoe 20.95 21.12 20.90 10.65 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


Mar. 14, Mar..7, Mar. 16; 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, ‘bbls... 3... cn ores 1,660 1,295 
Pork, 0S:). ce eee 315,400 246,050 
Meat, ‘lbs, 22555, 11,652,000 13,579,000 17,687,000 


Total meat ...11,652,000 13,894,400 17,933,050 
Lard 7,639,000 8,949,000 17,641,000 
Total products.19,291,000 22,843,400 15,574,050 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Mar. 16, 1925, as reported to Tur Prick CurRRENT-GRAIN ReEpoRTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST, LOUIS, ST, PAUL, 

ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M. 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M. 
TOR sims anieivecine seo eeeatiae $14.15 $14.05 $14.10 $14.35 $13.75 
BULK OF SALDS. 2. vi Semiaerw as 13.60-14.10 1: -14.00 13.75-14.05 14.10-14.20 13.00-13.60 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 18.95-14.15 b 14.05 13.75-14.10 14,15-14.35 13.50-13.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 ibs.), med.-ch. 13.85-14.15 3.70-14.00 138. ' 14.10-14.25 13.25-13.75 
Lt. wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 3. 90-13.90 13. 13.50-14.30 13.00-13.60 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 10 12 12.50-13.90  12.00-13.25 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 13, 12.50-12.75 12.25-12.50 
Packing hogs; TOUR, 5.2 c0 aie see He 12.00-12.50 12.00-12.20 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down) 

Med SONS as ecsisns b> oc le arteteaielere 11.00-138.00 11,25-12.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COMM HCH YF aie ays nlp nists hyacpteyctevisinl cis oat tsiets = 10.00-12.25 9.00-11.00 10.00-12.00 11.25-12.00 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 13.67-235 Ib. 13.61-235 lb. 13.60-230 Ib. 18.96-205 Ib. ......... 
Avy. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

CINdOH) 2/5. hema ess obo eteeeeeee 13.74-2382 lb. 13.48-244 lb. 13.47-230 lb. 13.84-218 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime 


e) 

3 
GOOG sien co rerinie .50 
Moediam 3225 .0.¢.< 50 
GIR MON) Ss sos pth wea Mideeioe 7.00- 8.75 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and | prime...) o4.60dn008 11.50-12.35 
Loo i eee oe = PRON Sais re eee 10.50-11.50 
IMLOGANEIS re. sis toe drartre tihare hese Mentors 8.50-10.50 
OOMMGH "Fire eae ve sls ete 6.50- 8.75 
Ganner and cutter... se.0s.a08 4.75- 6.75 


LT. YEARLING 


STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 


Good-prime (800 Ibs. down)... 9.90-12.00 
HEIFHRS: 
Good-ch. (850 lbs. up)......... 8.75-11.00 
Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 5.50- 8.75 
COWS: 
Good and choice............... 5.85- 8.00 
Common and medium,......... 4.25- 5.85 
Canner and cutter............. 3.00- 4,25 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. exel.)... 4.85- 6,25 
Can. aed (ean.-bologna)...... 3.50- 4.85 
CALVE 
Med. ah (190 Ibs. down)...... 
Cull-eom. (190 Ibs, down)..... 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 
Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)......... 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch, (750 Ibs. up).... 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 
Steers, inferior (all wts.) 


Cows and heifers, com.-ch 
Calves, common to choice 


med, pr.. 15. 
Lambs (all eta.t, cai. COM, 5 cinsicle 12. 
1 


Yearling wethers, med. -pr. 
Wethers old and 

ABE DE YD sch seuicnny eae 
Ewes, com.-ch, 
Ewes, can.-cull 


(2 yrs. 1 up), 


Lees ves .50-18.50 
10.75 


- 6.75 


10.40-12.40 10.75-12.25 Sie oes 
9.40-11.25 10.35-11.50 9.00-11.00 
7.90- 9.70 8.75-10.35 7.50- 9.50 
6.00- 7.90 6.75- 8.75 5.75- 7.50 
11.25-12.60 11.35-12.40 11.50-12.50 
9.70-11.40 10.00-11.50 10.60-11.50 
7.90-10.00  7.75-10.15 = 8.50-10.60 i 
5.85- 7.90 6.00- 7.75 6.50- 8.50 4 150- 7.50 
4.00- 5.85 4.00- 6.00 4.25- 6.50 .15- 5.25 
9.50-11.85 9.40-11.60 9.75-12.00 9,00-11.25 
7.65-10.50 7.75-10.50 7.50-10.00 7.25- 9.25 
4.50- 7.65 4.50- 7.75 5.00- 7.50 $.25- 7.25 
5.35- 7.25 5.60- 7.85 6.25- 8.00 5.75- 7.00 
4.00- 5.35 4.50- 5.60 4.75- 6.25 4.00- 5.75 
2.50- 4.00 2.60- 4.50 2.25- 4.75 2.50- 4.00 
4.85- 5.85 4.75- 5.75 5.00- 6.50 4.50- 6,25 
2.85- 4.85 38.00- 4.75 3.00- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 
7.25-10.50 7.00-10.50 8.00-11.50 6.50-11.50 
4.50- 7.25 4.00- 7.00 4.00- 8.00 3.50- 6.50 
5.50-10,00  5.25-10.00 6.50-11.00 4.50-10,25 
4.25- 7.75 4.25- 7.85 4.00- 5.00 3.75- 7.50 
3.50- 5.50 3.00- 5.25 4.00- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 
5.50- 8.00 
5.25- 7.75 
3.50- 5.25 
2.75- 5.00 
3.75- 7.00 
14.75-17.00 14.25-17.00 15.09-17.00 14.00-16.65 
11.50-14.75 12.00-14.25 13.50-15.00 12.00-14.00 
12.00-14,5 12,00-14.00 11.75-14.50 11.25-14.25 
8.00-11.25 §.00-12.00  8.00-12.25 8.50-12.50 
6.50-10.00 — 6,.75-10.50 — 6.00-10.50 6.00-10,25 
2.50- 6.50 3.25- 6.75 3.50- 6,00 2.25- 6.00 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Mar. 14, Mar. 8, 
1925. 1924, 

CSHICAZO ic ater eee 176,100 309,000 
Bansas! Cityiaun snmeaenne 59,200 99,000 
Omaha “Ses tesa e cat sets 115,400 160,700 
Stay Louis’ S.ccclnmeaee. 89,500 134,300 
So. St.. Josephs gece. 88,700 64,000 
indianapolis’ (c.checee st 37,900 57,000 
IMT WAUKEE. ~.:. 51s sje s)-10' eis 14,900 26,000 
Cudahy ...da cee ean 14,700 27,100 
Cinecinnath citer. 26,400 33,000 
Ottumwa oc: «nee. eee 17,500 37,200 
Gedar, Rapids: Seven. ce 14,900 33,400 
Sioux, City) eases 113,300 86,200 
Cie aul) oosmeaecireee 105,900 130,700 
Cleveland! sieineeeeteeecis 24,000 68,100 
Louisville: "aes cneaen ase 9,100 12,100 
Wichita, «. ssf. 18,700 29,400 
PISTOL scares 23,400 54,300 
Nebraska City 10,400 14,400 
Ext pov OFth a acne artttie.-oe 21,600 21,200 
Oklahoma: City Gane case 15,80 138,400 
Above and all others...1,142,000 1,696,000 
For the week ......... 09,000 824,000 
Previous week ........ 533,000 872,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 213, 227, 
208, 198, 248, 229, 237, 214, 2172 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but ‘offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of March 14: 
Miess pork. 32 Aayeeiivatcvcerste sete cite teres $38.00 
hard,” rourid Votseaccreeee estos 16.87% 
Short. ribs’ +.AGndescos oak oe 18.87% 
D. S;. bellies Fs. ce sincere eee 21.37% 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 Ibs...... 224%, @22% hae 
Hams,’ 12-14 pss. 22%,@22Y% 2014%4@21 
Hams, 14-16 lbs..... 21 @22% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs. 21% @23 
Skinned hams ....... 18 @24% 
Ficnics: |.couekeeeeeee 124%,@13% 
Bellies. chet 23% @26 23 @25% 
Pork, loins’ scceueeesar 28 Nome ters Ce cere 
Butts: |. cd scant 21 @... Bs es ee 
Sk: shoulderg > ssn eene 16 @.. wpanei (2) = ohare 
Tenderloin’ = .eeaenninen 50 @.. OO ee 
Dry Salted—Loose.| Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..154%-18%/Hams ...... 2614-28 
Cl. Bellies. ..20%4-21%|Sk. hams ...28 -28% 
Rib Bellies. .20%-21%|Pienics ..... 184-1814 
Ex.S.R. Sds.18%-19 |Hx.S.R. Sds.2314-233, 
S. Cl. Sds...193g-19%4|S. Cl. Sds...2434,-25 
Ex.S.C. Sds. Lane, Ex.S.C. Sds. ee 
Plates, reg..16 Reha Sdse. cs ovale 
SIGS. 5 Sone 13%4-.. ‘IBkest. Bac. ..3014%4-31 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..246,000 655,000 292,000 1,193,000 
Prev. wk.228,000 640,000 289,000 1,157,090 
CY oe ere 216,000 913,000 251,000 1,380,000 
BO23 sg Se. 209,000 864,000 239,000 1,312,000 
LOD Diaistaeeete 237,000 574,000 237,000 1,048,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 2 Pere! 000 9,599, 00 2,807,000 14,891,000 
1924.. 508,000 10,763, 000 2,793,000 16,064, 000 
1923... atte 000 9, 587,000 2. 855,000 15,009,000 
1922.. 2, 440,000 7,597,000 2,795,000 12,832,000 


CASH PRICES OF LARD. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of contract lard at Chicago 


for a series of years (fractional %c 
omitted): 


25. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 

Jan. 11.05 10.92 8.60 12.62 22.50 22447 
12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.45 23.77 

Feb. 10.92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.75 22.05 
11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 

Mar. -» 10.50 9.25 10.38 11.00 19.62 25.50 
- 10.92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 28.60 

Apr. 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 
-- 10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 

May - 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 
iy 10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 

SUT Oy 55:5, 21= 10.17 10.65 11.25 9.22 20.00 33.50 
10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 35.85 

DUAL ssararsie 10.80 10.27 10.62 10.50 17.80 33.72 
betel 18.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 

Aug. 13.17 10.42 11.37 10.22 17.90 27.20 
Saris 14.02 11.95 10.22 12.12 18.90 33.65 

MODb. 2. cae 13.15 11.82 10.05 9.65 18.35 23.95 
14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 28.10 

(Oke) ap 14.10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50 26.75 
os 17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 29.57 

Nov 14.30 12.35 10.40 8.50 18.45 23.87 
aioe ra 15.387 14.25 12.37 9.70 20.00 27.00 

Dec 15.10 11.70 10.35 8.50 12.62 22.12 
16.92 12.50 11.75 8.80 17.50 24.00 

CST cia. 10.15 10.25 8.60 8.50 12.62 22.05 
Hoi 16.92 14.25 12.35 18.30 24.45 35.85 

BVETs . 65.65% 12.68 11.45 10.86 10.52 19.62 28.41 


March 18, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Mar. 14, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 52,888 15,722 54,308 19,708 
St. Louis 20,822 6,669 14,866 4,360 
Kansas City 47,290 19,192 338,892 12,701 
Omaha 35,131 9,910 35,650 15,048 
St. Joseph 14,313 3,098 12,462 4,537 
Sioux City 19,083 7,902 15,657 7,424 
Mar. 14 ....189,477 62,493 166,885 63,778 
Mara scsi 171,116 55,307 163,386 57,044 

Other Markets. 

Ft. Worth 20,937 ,524 =: 11,881 3,209 
Cleveland 4,035 356 4,571 89 
St. Paul 26,273 4,762 21,831 4,394 
Wichita 10,675 6,986 5,294 3,356 
Indianapolis 9,122 4,820 8,666 3,707 _ 
Cincinnati 3,815 1,018 3,687 782 
Louisville 3,441 1,886 2,702 917 
Milwaukee 14,154 732 14,045 808 
Okla. City 7,830 2,187 4,396 2,404 
Mar. 14 ....100,282 28,271 77,073 19,666 
Maric. f, 97,085 26,019 74,799 19,533 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 14, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


© Sia A ele a TP me a I I I: ol GR 
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Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 153,963 42,179 237,901 56,662 
St. Louis 55,986 21,087 106,661 47,750 
Kansas City 46,744 15,373 76,183 27,029 
Omaha 76,635 17,892 106,188 26,811 
St. Joseph 28,394 6,354 44,807 14,126 
Indianapolis 25,173 10,924 44,635 17,752 
Cineinnati 14,262 3,826 25,171 9,206 
Louisville 5,167 872 8,797 2,986 
Sioux City 83,562 31,385 100,102 51,210 
Mar. 14 . 489,886 149,842 750,395 253,532 ~ 
MAT siscsss 498,777 189,274 709,847 242,885 

Other Markets. 
Ft. Worth 11,504 46 11,435 1,164 — 
Cleveland 12,746 3,595 24,767 3,896 
St. Paul 70,808 12,511 82,708 20,065 © 
Milwaukee 11,274 1,417 26,081 810 
Wichita 9,894°) sees - 16,686 939 
Okla. City 8,976 487 5,142 1,555 
Mar. 14 125,202 18,056 166,819 28,429 — 
MAREN c:. <i 126,937 25,773 167,816 26,438 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. i 
Ee ? 

Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 14, 1925, and totals with © 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THr Prick CURRENT- 


GRAIN REPORTER: ‘ 
Repts., Shpts., Repts., pay) 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 85,054 19,133 73,644 25,280 
Kansas City 35,384 11,840 24,627 3,73 
St. Louis 7,326 126 5,900 140 
Omaha 52,622 11,969 47,396 12,232) 
St. Joseph 29,991 4,475 22,129 2,354. 
Sioux City 6,843 753 2,812 1,397 
Ft. Worth 8,178 6,054 3,115 1,871 
St. Paui 2,987 1,560 3,740 550 
Cleveland 4,577 1,464 4,368 
Cincinnati 402 241 881 
Louisville L125. cee 181 
Indianapolis 486 407 1,264 
Milwaukee 517 9 Ec. ere 36h =. Ae 
Wichita svelte Ban ee 423. ocdad 
Okla. City 170 277 36 
Mar. 14 ....236,367 58,299 190,871 
Marts iene 213,687 65,382 172,027 


WESTERN STOCKS 


The following table exhibits the aggr 
gate stocks of Hog Products at Chicag 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, Eas' 
St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph o 
Mar. 1, 1925, compared with one mont 
and one year previous: 


Mar.1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1; 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
M. pork, bbls. 441 145 
Other pork .. 32,464 29,342 45,56 
P. S. lard, 1b.80,891,049 48,213,788 22,857,2! 
Other lard wie dies 165,918 18,967,206 11,171,5 
S. R. sides: .. 7:166,406 6,299,123  3,187,12 
Ex. S.C. sides 489,872. 1,298,208 53 
S. C. sides .. 990,230 998,682  1,280,82 
Ex. S. R. sides 202,735 49,900 54,0 
S. F. backs .. 8,753,711 17,962,674 10,293,235 
D.S.shoulders 4,029,472 3,842,974  2,462,34 
D. S. bellies .33,091,083 27,571,958 51,244,00 
S. P. hams 101,064,084 85,697,001 98,052,94 
S. sea we hams.56,730,782 55,150,525 58,740,010 
S. P. picnics.32,446,272 28,715,786 27,403,5 
S. P. shoulders 714,011 1,872,810 758, 
S. P. bellies .53,518,970 40,977,768 50,487,3 


Other meats.34,606,442 28,904,157 31,603,591 — 
Total meat .3338,803,520 289,341,566 336,221,0 


~ 5. 
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TYPE “S Auto Truck Scale 


Years of use have proved the outstanding superiority of 
the Type “S” Scale—first, in railway service; then, under the 
huge hoppers in hundreds of erain elevators. But the aston- 
ishing thing to engineers has been that with all the superiority 
of Type “S,” it costs no more. 


Now this world-famous scale is available for the severe 
conditions of your auto-truck service—the tremendous 
weights, the concentration of loads on the rear wheels, the 
impact and shock of getting the truck on and off the platforms. 
Type “S” was designed for just such conditions. Thousands 
of these scales in use show that they are fast in operation and 
easy to keep in adjustment. Upkeep can be forgotten. 


If the same money will give you better results, you want to 
know it. Our engineers a7ill be ‘glad to give you facts and fig- 
ures, without obligation. Or mail the coupon for the booklet, 
“A Talk on Scales.” It contains valuable information every 
scale owner should have 


Are you taking chances 
when you weigh motor 
trucks ? 


Hundreds of scale owners are 
taking chances whenever’ they 
weigh a motor truck. Horse- 
drawn loads are practically evenly 
divided between the front and back 
wheels—motor truck loads are 
doubly severe because the weight 
is concentrated on the rear wheels. 
Wagon scale parts are subjected to 
strains they were never designed 
to withstand. Distortion and error 
are almost certain to follow. Even 
complete failure may occur. 


Motor trucks are here to stay. 
Type “S” Scales are built to weigh 
them. Send the coupon for com- 
plete information and the booklet, 
‘Ay Talk jon" Scales?” 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


NEW YORK 


Broome and Lafayette Streets 


oe ee ee ee — cs 


ee 


(Mail to office most convenient) 


Fairbanks Scales, Dept. S-D-3, 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York 
$00 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


This coupon _ willbring 
the _ interesting booklet Name Cee meee raw oeeresecsesccees 
@ALTalk on Scales” 

Addfess- “<4 satin demas slatnehi sie 


CHICAGO 
900 South Wabash Avenue 


and more than forty other principal cities—each with a service station 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 


513 W. Jackson Bird. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


- Flour.and Feed Mills’ Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bidg— - ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mutual Buihding KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J.A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
$95 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montzeal, Que. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 
Try afew prepaid at these prices: 
2,000, 75¢: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
F. O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
clips, $15.00. 


THE BLACKHALL C9. 


ou ge 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of ee 
names of your best prospective cu: 

ers--National, State and Local--Indivi id 
uais, , Professions, Business Concerns. 


99% caer eearh 


===Life Size 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


DOYS 00C20000 CERVANTES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The groundwork is being laid by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for a 
systematic study for determining the va- 
rious factors in crop production which 
bring about a change in condition of 
crops as the season advances. When 
these influences are determined and the 
relative effect of the various influences 
measured, a mathematical interpreta- 
tion of those factors which are known 
in advance will assist materially in se- 
curing a closer approximation of the 
probable size of a crop. 


| 


cago. 
others. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


GAS ENGINE—25 H.P. Howe, gas or 
kerosene, in excellent condition. We are 
installing electric power. THE ODELL 


GRAIN & COAL CO., Odell, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE. 


LEATHER BELT, TWO-PLY, 66 FT. 
LONG, 22 in. wide, guaranteed to be as 
good as new, also a 220 h-p. Allis Corliss 
steam engine. THE CENTRAL MINNE- 
SOTA POWER & MILLING CO., Sauk 
Center, Minn. 

AD HAY 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Valuable 
East Tennessee modern water power, 40 
bbls. flour, 400 bu. meal and feed mill. Good 
water power and a market for all products 
with a well established trade. Situated 
near town of 8,000 on good pike road. A 
bargain on liberal terms to suit buyer. 
Good reason for selling. Write ‘“‘B. M. C.,” 
Box 37, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
309 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY -CO:, 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 


sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 
NORTHERN INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 


clad elevator for sale, nearly new, with feed 
pause attached. LOCK BOX 241, LaGrange, 
nd. 


_INDIANA—ELEVATOR, well located in 
city of twelve thousand, in good dairy and 
farm country. Well established feed busi- 
ness, which will show handsome profit 
every year in connection. Owners have 
too many irons in the fire. A genuine bar- 
gain. Address IND. ELEVATOR, Box No. 
36a, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Complete grain 
elevator plant and two large warehouses. 
Plant consists of: Modern reinforced con- 


crete construction, new head house and 
tanks, latest type of machinery. Head 
house capacity 50,000 bushels, tanks 250,- 


000 bushels. Also ironclad elevator adjoin— 

ing, 100,000 bushels capacity, and two ware— 

houses of about 150,000 bushels sacked 

grain capacity. Will sell on favorable basis 

or lease to responsible party. Write J. C. 

Se Post Office Box 1006, Wichita Falls, 
4 


For Sale 


UUULSONEUUEUUCLUANOSULUUOOSOSA AU UAUUQACUNEOOEUUUOOSQECEUOOOQUSSLLAUOUOSUGLAOGUOMAQNEEOUOOUGNECSSUUUOOGEGRE OOOO AUREUS 


Years of specialization in temperature control 
34: has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 

perience which is at your service without cost 
or obligation. 
problems of temperature control; 
save you much trouble and expense. 
The Powers Regulator Co.,. 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 
Offices: 
See your telephone directory. 


March 25, 1925. 


a 
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Let our engineers help you on your 
we may be able to 


New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 
(3058) 


ail iLUUIUEUUENEUUUQUNOUUULEDLOEAUQUACULQEOUUVAOOOEO ON LLLOLUUPN UES 


FOR SALE—10,000-bu. cap. iron clad ele- 
vator with coal, feed, seed, salt, etc., in 
connection. Two warehouses for feed and 
salt, also grinder with 14 hp. gas engine in 
separate building. Modern residence on 
four lots with barn and two chicken houses 
with room for 1000 chickens, ground plant- 
ed to fruit trees, grapes and strawberries. 

This elevator property is located in 
northern Iowa, handles 200,000 bu. of grain 
yearly and no competition. 

Price $15,000.00 cash, no trades. Address 
ELEVATOR, Box No. 36, care Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we_oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 


1925—- Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Mar. 2...93,571 34,669 10,955 6,263 145,458 
Mar: 3...65,021 19,539 4,660 2,178 91,398 
Mar. 4..100,195 33,068 6,630 3,362 144,255 
Mar. 5...86,732 37,332 6,844 3,271 134,179 
Mar. 6..126,814 39,513 9,669 6,058 182,054 
Mar. 7...85,344 4,849 18,804 3,926 132,923 
Mar. 9...55,673 23,348 19,270 3,303 101,594 
Mar. 10...80,663 21,046 11,384 2,085 115,178 
Mar. 11...87,218 26,386 8,741 4,301 126,646 
Mar. 12...69,168 24,973 6,271 4,892 105,104 
Mar. 13..149,398 63,285 33,876 9,602 256,161 
Mar. 14...72,485 28,158 15,622 6,589 122,854 
Mar. 16...77,307 29,788 14,675 3,732 125,502 
Mar. 17..126,093 52,233 31,207 5,714 215,247 
Mar. 18...71,843 21,800 15,167 4,042 112,852 
Mar. 19...53,540 16,651 6,630 1,944 78,765 
Mar. 20...67,832 21,322 7,065 2,154 98,373 
Mar. 21...52,353 13,242 3,811, 3,854 73,260 

Total week ending 

1925— 

Mar. 7..556,677 88,970 57,562 25,058 830,267 
Mar. 14..514,605 187,196 95,164 30,772 827,537 
Mar. 21..448,968 155,936 78,555 21,440 703,999 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66, 631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21, "706 730,186 
May 318,850 265.567 37,579 14) 802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,624 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1'962:096 
Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111, "420 1, 825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1, 898, 645 
Dec. 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


er 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 

Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


——_s_o_ 


It is announced from Washington that 
the Patent Office, which has heretofore 
been under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, will in future, 
be under the Department of Commerce. 


One of the best equipped rolled oats 
plants on the American continent, at 


a fraction of its original cost. 
ally known brands. 
in Minneapolis and ready to operate. 


For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nation- 
Plant located 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


will not permit carrying too far the unfortunate 

controversy with the Senate of the last week or 
so. It has been only natural to hear from certain 
timid sources suggestions that this Senate resistance 
to Presidential wishes implies a menace to business. 

Broadly speaking, however, there are present no 
greater dangers to this country today than have ex- 
isted for some time, through the influence of Inter- 
national circumstances, arising from uncertain con- 
ditions the world over and mainly concerning recon- 
struction problems. 

The Senate will adjourn shortly for the Spring 
and Summer, reconvening next December and there 
is no reason why the present status of business should 
not carry on satisfactorily. There is not the slightest 
possibility of a “split” between a popular President 
and a balky Congress. It appears that the reac- 
tionary Republican group in the Senate does not wield 
the powerful influences for harm as they did during 
the past year or so. 

It is true, when considering the plaint of our pes- 
Simistic friends, that there are certain important 
business matters pending, such as tax and tariff ad- 
justments. The fact that the citizens in just a few 
states are paying most of the country’s taxes and 
that Senators in the other states are desirous that 
this condition of affairs shall continue is nothing 
new. Neither is it unusual to see the seaboard half 
of the Senate encouraging President Coolidge towards 
allegiance with Eastern interests and in efforts to- 
wards the further reduction of taxes in such heavily 
populated Eastern states. It is an old game and in 
Jur judgment carries less ominous possibilities, as it 
may affect general business these days than for a 
ong time past. 


T= good business sense of President Coolidge 


The Status of Trade 

Underlying factors have been relatively unchanged 
luring the past two weeks with production and dis- 
ribution of manufactured products at levels about 
lormal and the business outlook good. Broadly av- 
raged, retail trade has been satisfactory since its 
‘ecovery from the buyers’ strike of 1920. The Ameri- 
‘an people have been comfortably housed and fed, 
‘lothed and entertained. Our industries show a more 
‘lastic range than do the personal affairs of our 
yeople: Many industries have during certain periods 
yperated too strongly; built plants that were hardly 
varranted and later on suffered the natural reaction 
rom such unwise expansion. This condition very 
iaturally reflects back to the raw material markets 
‘nd when production exceeds the demand, price re- 
|uctions are inevitable. Buyers, particularly in food 
‘tuffs, will take just about so much and if accurate 
etails were available, the percentage up or down 
rom any given year would be revealed as exceedingly 
Pall. 
| As an export nation of first rank in food and feed 
tuffs and of lesser importance in other lines, we 
ave just gone through, in the year 1924, an excep- 
ionally favorable period, during which foreign na- 
ons came to our shores for bread stuffs. The out- 
yok for the crop season of 1925 is not determined, 
ut in manufacturing circles it is expected that the 
ear will show increased production and prosperity. 
> is becoming more and more realized, however, that 
icreased profits depend more upon production and 
istribution economies than in the attempt to create 
demand which has usually proven to be both arti- 
cial and superficial. 


Shake-Out in Stocks and Grain 

The upheaval in the grain markets sympathetically 
affected the stock market and a “shake-out” of the 
small fellows followed last week. Brokerage houses 
over the entire country welcomed the respite from 
their arduous labors of the past several months. 
There have been few instances even in the war-mar- 
kets with such heavy trading and violent fluctuations, 
as experienced during this period. The grain futures 
market established new records for volume day after 
day and the stock market for the past four months 


NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS 
ORTH AMERICA, as near as can 
be figured on the basis of official 
returns, cannot at a maximum ex- 
port over 100,000,000 bushelS of wheat 
during the last four months of the crop 
season. What little export business the 
United States does from now on, will 
probably be at the expense of the carry- 
over and the latter is likely to be rela- 
tively small at the end of the season. 
The fact that the country failed to sell 
cash wheat despite the break of nearly 
55 cents, suggests either that the grain is 
not back in the country, or else it is in 
such strong hands that there is little pos- 


sibility of any large movement to ter- 


minals until the fate of the new crop has 
been definitely decided. 


et 


has been conducted at a correspondingly heavy vol- 
ume. The bookkeeping detail of such business is 
enormous and memorandums on grain, for instance, 
usually in the clearing house during the afternoon of 
the same day on which trades were made, have fre- 
quently been delayed until midnight or beyond. 

The financial side of such business has been en- 
tirely satisfactory with plenty of funds available, to 
those entitled to such credit, through their banker or 
brokerage house. Margins have, of course, been 
heavy and those unable to advance them have been 
closed out which is most unfortunate for them but a 
valuable lesson perhaps on the evils of shoe-string 
speculation. 


The receivership proceedings of the St. Paul Rail 
road, which will be terminated at an early date, stand 
out as one of the notable events of the week in stock 
circles. Public confidence was however expressed in 
railroad shares, principally due to the fact that such 
issues had suffered more in a blanket consideration 
with St. Paul railroad finances than was warranted. 
Although railroad earnings have been none too sat- 
isfactory, due in part to legislative heckling, the car- 
riers are, in the main, in a satisfactory condition. 

A slight but broad downward tendency has been 
apparent in bonds, apparently due to a large although 
bearish demand from permanent investors who have 
rather disregarded potential speculative bond profits. 

The week end brought a most favorable financial 


report from the United States Steel Corporation, un- 
expected in a way because the steel industry has 
gone through and is even now facing a reactionary 
period. Depressed conditions in steel began during 
the Spring of 1924 and continued through the Presi- 
dential election. Commenting on this situation, El- 
bert H. Gary, chairman of the company’s board of 
directors, states: 

“Concurrently with diminution in the domestic demand 
for products there was a gradual weakening in prices of 
a number of leading products. For the entire year, how- 
ever, the prices received in 1924 for the total tonnage of 
rolled and finished steel products shipped to the domestic 
trade netted $3.17 a ton more than the average price 
received in 1923 for an equivalent tonnage of similar 
products respectively. The export business for the year, 
while of fairly good volume as to tonnage, was largely 
conducted under severe price competition and the average 
price received in 1924 for all such products was 74 cents 
less a ton than the 1923 average for a similar tonnage of 
the respective products shipped in 1924.” 

American Protection of Patentees 


A wide interest attends the removal of the affairs 
of the patent office from the Department of Interior 
to the Department of Commerce, under Sec’y Hoover. 
Discriminatory rulings in many foreign countries 
against American patentees prevail, which it is Mr. 
Hoover's plan to remedy at the next conference on 
the subject in October at The Hague. He says: 


his patent in the 
years and pre— 


“A foreign patentee, by registering 
United States can hold it for seventeen 
vent manufacture of the article in the United States, 
whereas American patentees, in order to protect their 
patents ‘in other countries, have been driven to the es- 
tablishment of a large number of factories abroad.”’ 


Money Rates 


The seasonable Spring demand for funds has firmed 
up the money market. A recent announcement ap- 
peared that $50,000,000 in gold was moving to Ger- 
many and a continued large volume of foreign floata- 
tions in American markets prevails. Bankers expect 
further gold exports to exert a strengthening in- 
fluence on money rates. A detail in this is the 
probability that the gold standard will be re-estab- 
lished in Great Britain before long. Our readers will 
recall that in the early months of 1924, New York 
money was cheaper than London funds and since 
that time and for this reason, large amounts of 
American funds have been used in the London mar- 
ket. On Feb. 27th of this year, the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank raised its discount rate from three 
to three and one-half per cent but on March 5th, the 
Bank of England similarly advanced its rate from 
four to five per cent. Thus, London continues to offer 
attractive investment opportunities, and the American 
money market is influenced accordingly. 


Northwestern Situation 

For some time the eyes of the country have been 
turned with a kindly and sympathetic interest on our 
Northwestern states. ,.It has been felt recently that 
a marked improvement was going on there, both in 
rural and city affairs. Reassurance to this effect is 
found in an exceedingly favorable report just issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis which, 
among other comment, carries this significant state- 


ment: 

“The money value of business transacted in this fed- 
eral reserve district during February, as shown by the 
individual debits at banks in seventeen selected cities, 
was fully one-fifth greater than a year ago.” 

The statement further says that the increase in 
business was due both to price advances in grain and 
live stock and to greater speculative activity. This 
latter approval reminds us of the January first re- 
port of Dr. Duvel, in charge of the Grain Enforce- 
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ment Act in Chicago, wherein his department com- 
mended the protective and balancing features of grain 
futures, with particular application to the needs of 
country grain elevators. 

In further discussing price movements, the above 
mentioned bank statement says: 

“Prices for agricultural products exhibited mixed ten- 
dencies during the month of February. Live stock prices 
moved upward rapidly, but grain prices declined, as com— 
pared with the previous month. The most noteworthy 


event of the last twelve months is the great advance of 
agricultural products prices.”’ 


Se 


WHY THE SLUMP? 


for the recent slump in the wheat market is 

one which comes in a special press dispatch 
from Liverpool and which says it was due to the hur- 
ried dumping of 10,000,000 bushels of wheat on the 
market by the Canadian wheat pool. 

This dispatch adds that it is believed that the fu- 
ture course of prices for wheat will depend largely 
on whether European buyers will pay for the wheat 
which they bought on contract from the Canadians 
and on whether they buy the still unsold portions of 
the Canadian shipments. 


5 MONG the many reasons that have been given 


PROTECT YOUR ELEVATOR FROM 
LIGHTNING 


E have pointed out from time to time edi- 
WV torially the advantage to be gained by having 
every country elevator properly rodded as a 
protectiontagainst lightning. Spring is on the way. 
With it, we will have thunder storms and lightning. 
Protection against this hazard may be had at a nomi- 
nal cost and it works to the advantage of the elevator 
owner in two ways; first, by giving him an advantage 
in the insurance rate and, secondly, practically in- 
sures the house against destruction by fire caused by 
lightning. The elevator is the grain man’s business 
home. Its destruction means that he is out of busi- 
ness until the plant can be replaced. Now is the time 
to get busy and have this installation made. 


SEED CORN, A PROBLEM 


country elevator will be called upon perhaps 

this year more than usual to supply its farmer 
patrons with good seed corn of high germination test. 
As the country elevator’s profit depends upon not 
only the quantity but quality of grain passing through 
the owner’s plant each season, a service can be ren- 
dered not only to his business but to his farmer 
patrons in seeing that they have seed that will 2Zrow 
as near a 100% crop as possible. Recent test of two 
hundred samples of farmers’ seed corn shows that 
only 52% tested from 80 to 90%; 21% from 70 to 
80%; and 5% from 60 to 70%. It would seem, there- 
fore, that there is a real need for’ unusual care in 
the selection of seed corn this spring. Grain dealers 
who have not proper facilities for making germina- 
tion tests should secure the necessary equipment. 
Advertise in your local papers that you are prepared 
to render this service. It will pay. 


C cou planting time will soon be upon us. The 


WAS IT MANIPULATED? 


instructions that the recent price fluctuations of 

grain be investigated so as to determine whether 
there has been any attempted manipulation of prices 
or a corner of any grain by any dealer or operator 
upon the Board of Trade and has invoked the pro- 
visions of the Grain Futures Act of Sept. 21, 1922 
with respect to contract markets. 

Since the outcome of the 1924 wheat crop became 
known prices have had a steady and consistent ad- 
vance until recently but did not reach the high level 
expected by many which world conditions may have 
warranted. Growing wheat is in itself a speculative 
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enterprise from the time the seed is planted until 
harvest. Buyers of Europe have been the bidders 
which caused the advance. Ample supplies had to be 
provided. The Liverpool market has been the price 
barometer and the buying orders were mainly exe- 
cuted in Chicago, the hub of the American grain 
trade. Investigations will, as they have in the past, 
reveal that the price fluctuations have been the opin- 
ions of buyers and sellers registered in the pit based 
primarily upon supply and demand. It is a natural 
law that which goes up will come down. It would 
have been just as logical for the government to have 
started an investigation when the prices were rising 
as to wait until they started to recede. Why wasn’t 
it done? Perhaps the political effect is better on 
the decline, even though consumers wish to buy their 
food products as cheaply as possible. However, when 
the investigation is completed it will reveal just 
what has always been revealed and that is that the 
market has registered prices which reflects the opin- 
ion of the majority whether they be buyers or sellers. 
It is a hard matter for the public to manipulate prices 
—their action registers them. 


—_—_——_ OO? 


ITALIAN CLOVER 


ITHIN the inner circles of the American seed 
\X/ trade discussion is always heated when the 
subject of Italian clover, or in fact French or 
Northern African clover, comes up. During the past 
week or so, this has been again laid upon the table 
for those who choose to pick the subject to pieces, and 
it has been decidedly unfair to certain markets and 
certain firms. The thorough manner in which im- 
ported clover of doubtful parentage has impregnated 
the American market is related by those who receive 
offers of such high-priced, but diluted, domestic seed 
from remote interior points in Illinois, Minnesota, 
etc. Just what can be done about it, no one seems 
to know but in accordance with the fixed principle of 
defending and protecting the American farmer and 
in the maintenance of a heavy yield per acre and a 
hay crop, free from weeds, the seed trade will be well 
repaid cleaning their own house rather than “letting 
the Government do it.” 


LINSEED TARIFF 


OHN B. GORDON, of the Bureau of Raw Materials 
for the American Vegetable & Fats Industries, is 
again in the limelight in connection with the ap- 

plication filed with the Tariff Commission for lower 
rates on flax seed and linseed oil products. 


This gentleman was at the bottom of similar activi- 
ties several years ago and his allegiance to certain in- 
terests back of the present complaint is at least con- 
sistent if not commendable. 

From the viewpoint of the farmer who raises flax 
and the linseed oil meal crushers, Mr. Gordon and 
his ilk are “outside of the pale.’ It has seemed sound 
farm economics to note the increased production of 
flax in this country from seven million bushels to 
twenty-nine million bushels annually, a movement 
that has worked towards the South from the original 
flax producing areas of the Northwest until today we 
find flax very generally grown both with wheat and 
with coarse grain in Iowa and other comparable 
states. 

In 1920, the United States crop of flax seed was 
200,600 tons; in 1922, 305,950 tons and in 1923, 435,- 
725 tons. Figuring 40 bushels to the long ton, this 
can be readily translated into bushels, and it is esti- 
mated that the United States will require some forty- 
five million bushels all told this year. The export 
tables show a varying tonnage shipped out of Can- 
ada, increasing for 1923 about one million bushels 
over 1922, and indications point towards a record 
Canadian movement when lake navigation opens of 
4,750,000 bushels. The South American flax seed 
crop harvested in February is now arriving at our 
Eastern seaboard._ Partially influenced by the sym- 
pathetic strength of other grain, flax seed established 
new high level prices early in February, and is now 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time iast year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


March 25, 1925. 
‘ 


Mar. 21, Mar. 14, Mar. 22 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts...... 3,860,000 4,521,000 4,031,000 
Primary shipments.. 4,732,000 3,788,000 2,569,000 
Receipts since July oth /456, 120,000 452,260,0 298,088,000 
Visible: <fcvssl eomeeeee 62,076,000 66,083,000 60,624,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. ah 69,280,000 72,979,000 65,183,000 
Brad., Can., Mar. 14.. 75,927,000 75,549,000 122,587,000 
Exports, American. 6,371,000 7,644,000 “if 284, 000 
Exports, world’s...... 17,633,000 19,038,000 17/545,000 
on Passage! emetic sul 87,048,000 90,824,000 69,056,000 
orn— 
Primary receipts...... 3,922,000 8,104,000 5,986,000 
Primary shipments.... 2,605,000 3,688,000 3, 632, 000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.126, "394. 000 122,472,000 162,372, "000 
Visibler § sci torments ois 35,287,000 34,400,000 26,976,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 14 36,367,000 34,389,000 26,422,000 
Exports, American.... 16,000 20,000 723,000 
Exports, world’s...... 1,314,000 1,460,000 1,742,000 
On; ‘passages. meee oe 7,787,000 9,138,000 6,570,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts...... 2,853,000 3,571,000 —~ -2,860,000 
Primary shipments.... 4,070,000 3,684,000 3,689,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1. es 648,000 206,795,000 172,872,000 
Visible... tsctedaubes 0,000 69,118,000 17,331,000 
Bradst’s, Mar. 14..... 7 540,000 74,871,000 19,241,000 
Exports, American.... ,000 314,000 214,000 
Exports, world’s...... 1,183,000 1,252,000 1,305,000 
One passages eee 6,540,000 7,600,000 6,570,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 173,000 189,000 178,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 63,000 62,000 61,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 515,000 490,000 665,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 157,000 150,000 251,000 
Sheep— : 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 209,000 236,000 200,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 49,000 58,000 57,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
Week? =) Seon eres 623,000 609,000 722,000 
Season to date........ 1,765,000 1,142,000 3,264,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Miats¥elbg anant. se mtrren 14,257,000 11,652,000 15,128,000 
Lard) 2755. eee ieee 19,077,000 7,639,000 21,614,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 2 
Cattle: peck steer. ag $10.05 $10.35 $9.65 
HOPS "Hitec epee ee eee 14.05 13°75 7.30 
Sheeps «1%... peak eeanstens 8.65 9.35 9.50 
TAM US 2 ae cee eae 15.75 16.60 15.80 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 227 226 231 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
Ma yi 8. ini aeapieee ast $16.75 $16.85 $11.05 
JULY: Stereo een 17.05 17.12% 11.30 
September ......... 17.35 LTTE SS. 
October -. c.cnieeet sane © 17.45 He 
Ss. R. Sides— 
May «.Qoh tos acini » $19.00 $18.90 $9.621%4 
DULY sje:0es, 5 Enon 18.90 18.95 9.95 
D. S. Bellies— 
Maye avoid jou phate vickess $21.50 $21.05 $10.37% 
DULY oie. occ ena ore os 21.40 21.1216 10.75 
Wheat— Ae 
Maly ii Seciee crete es 0, 3 $1.6814 $1.6934 $1.0556 
SAL ch Parenter Meets © oie 1.4434 1.51% 1.06 
Septemborsnceemenns 1.34% 1.42% 1.07% 
Corn p 
IE AS SIRE Ty Ik ae $1.165% $1.221%4 $0.7916 
Salty? Ft 0 2 a eels,» 1.20 1.25% -80% 
September Vo.aer wees. s 1.195% 1.25% 805% 
Oats— 
May.) cccaaie dee ate ele ste $0.453¢ $0.47 $0.48 
JULY, Ficcc anc RIE ee ee ATU 4856 46 
September) caeease- A736 48% 423g 


roughly twenty per cent higher than a year ago. 
World flax production in 1924 for thirty-one report- 
ing countries is 132,388,000 bushels, six per cent 
over 1923. 

The proposal, therefore, to reduce the tariff from 
40c to 25c has found farming interests registering 
strong objection, and making some headway, but 
paint manufacturers, seeking an inexpensive base 
for their product, are holding a strong position “in 
court.” 


It is understood that President Coolidge has re-- 


fused particular intercession in the interests of the 
flax raiser although stating that “he has fully in 
mind the necessity for a tariff on agricultural 
products.” 


EDITORIALETTE 
Lightning struck the state house at Springfield, II1., 
a few days ago, and because the building was pro- 
tected by lightning rods no damage was done. If it 
had not thus been protected—but why speculate on 
that? All we need to say is that we are sure the 
installation paid for itself in this one critical min- 


ute, and un-rodded country grain elevators should 
be governed accordingly. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce “patly” says: 
“Those farmers who listened to false political teach- 
ers and sold their wheat before the election because 
they were led to believe the advance in price was a 
Wall Street lure, have a rod in pickle for those who 
deceived them.” 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 25, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


[_jentiy tas run in May wheat appar- 


ently has run its course for the time 

being, and according to some very 
good judges of market conditions the 
lowest prices that are likely to be wit- 
nessed for some time have already been 
made. The domestic situation has come 
to the fore as the main bullish influence, 
and while statistics have been suggest- 
ing for some time past that neither the 
United States nor Canada had any great 
amount of grain left for export after al- 
lowing for the quantities sold for for- 
ward shipment, the effect of this condi- 
tion commenced to be felt the past week, 
after the market turned upward, after 
one of the most sensational declines in 
the history of the trade, with a drop of 
21%4c in two days, and a recovery of 
20%c from the low point. North Ameri- 
ca, aS near as can be figured on the basis 
of official returns, and also on the as- 
sumption that they are correct, cannot 
at a maximum export over 100,000,000 
bu. during the last four months of the 
crop season. What little export business 
the United States does, from now on, 
will probably be at the expense of the 
carryover, and the latter is likely to be 
relatively small at the end of the season. 
The fact that the country failed to sell 
cash wheat, despite the break of nearly 
55c from the recent high point, sug- 
gests either that the grain is not back 
in the country or else it is in such ex- 
tremely strong hands that there is little 
possibility of any large movement to 
terminals until the fate of the new crop 
has been definitely decided. Wxport de- 
mand on the break, while not as large 
as some of the bulls would like to have 
witnessed, was sufficient to place a few 
more millions abroad for forward ship- 
ment and thereby further reduce the 
pressure on the market. Millions of 
bushels of grain afloat were hedged by 
foreigners the past week, and ultimately 
the hedges will have to be removed. 
In fact, there is unquestionably grounds 
for the belief that almost regardless of 
the action of the leading bulls, the May 
is rapidly getting into a position where 
it might congest. Millers have been 
taking fair quantities of wheat from 
day to day and the visible supply is now 
rapidly decreasing as it usually does at 
the end of the winter storage season at 
lake ports. If there has been any quan- 
tity sold for shipment via Montreal a 
heavy reduction is almost certain to 
be witnessed shortly after navigation 
opens. Minneapolis and Duluth at the 
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present time have about the only large 
quantities of wheat at terminal mar- 
kets available for export, a good part of 
the ordinary hard winter at Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha having been 
sold, the bulk of it to seaboard and Gulf 
exporters. If there are to be liberal 
deliveries on May contracts at Chicago, 
the grain may have to be brought here 
from some outside points. The Cana- 
dian estimate suggesting that there is 
only 35,000,000 bu. available for export 
is regarded by many as entirely too low, 
but the American Government’s figures 
seem correct, even though suggesting an 
abnormal disappearance during the first 
eight months of the crop year. 


Winter Crop a Factor. 

From now on the outlook for the 
new American winter wheat crop will 
be a factor in the market, and if the 
leading shorts in the May have covered 
the spread between the May and the 
July, is likely to narrow. Fresh outside 
business coming into the market shows 
a tendency now to go into the new crop 
futures rather than into the May, as 
the deferred deliveries are more likely 
to respond to the character of the crop 
news. At the same time even the pres- 
ent price seems high to many and 
should rain occur over the sections of 
the Southwest that have been complain- 
ing of dry weather of late, they would 
probably have a decided effect on values. 
A Government report suggests a 13.9 
per cent increase in the spring wheat 
acreage, or around 2,500,000 acres. The 
winter wheat acreage, after allowing for 
normal abandonment due to winter kill- 
ing and other factors, increased 1,300,- 
000 acres, so that the total for the coun- 
try seems to be around 3,800,000 acres 
larger than last year. It is still some- 
what too early to tell what percentage 
of the area seeded last fall will be aban- 
doned and weather conditions and the 
price will determine how much increase 
there is in the spring wheat area. For- 
eign crop reports continue decidedly 
mixed. Russia is reported after further 
supplies of wheat and flour, and the con- 
tinent as a whole shows a tendency to 
buy on all sharp declines. The total 
winter wheat acreage in 16 leading 
Northern Hemisphere countries as offi- 
cially reported is about 3 per cent in 
excess of last year. 

Coarse Grains. 

Corn prices have been rather stead- 
ily on the downgrade the past few 
weeks, and have gone to a profitable 
feeding basis as compared with hogs. 
The slow eastern consumptive demand 
is the main bearish influence at the 
present time, and has been of late, while 
those who favor higher prices expect 
that the demand will increase materially 
in the immediate future, and that ulti- 
mately the present supply, which seems 
excessive at terminal markets, will give 
place to a scarcity. Oats prices are suf- 
ficiently low to cause investment buying 
to appear on the breaks, and there is a 
tendency on the part of cash interests 
to turn over hedges from the May into 
the July. The new crop needs rain in 
the Southwest, while seeding has made 
rapid progress and with favorable 
weather should get under way in parts 
of Iowa next week. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar. 22, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wneate meek cre 3,871,000 4,534,000 4,073,000 
Corn “seca seen 4,063,000 8,281,000 5,946,000 
Osts aire aoe 2,865,000 3,569,000 3,060,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past wé6ekiaaaeeece ss 10,799,000 13,079,000 
Preceding week....... 16,384,000 16,464,000 
Since July Bevan. 887,720,000 832,555,000 


Liquidation was on in wheat early 
with a decline in the May to $1.51, or 
547%c under the high point made in 
January, but the selling movement ran 
its course and with heavy short cover- 
ing prices advanced 2014c from the in- 


side figure by Saturday after having 
broken 21%c in two days, and at the 
last net losses were 1%c. Deferred 
deliveries failed to rally as strongly 
as did the May and closed 64@7%c 
lower with September showing the most 
weakness. Unfavorable crop reports 
are coming from the dry sections in 
the Southwest and unless the drought is 
relieved the new crop futures may com- 
mence to be affected. Part of their 
weakness the past week was due to 
spreading operations. 

Corn values declined in sympathy 
with wheat with September selling at a 
new low on the crop, and while the 
inside figures were not maintained the 
undertone was decidedly heavy, and net 
losses for the week were 514%4@5%c, with 
May 38%c under the July at the last. 
The continued slow demand for the 
cash grain was the main depressing in- 
fluence, and more than offset the effect 
of a material letup in the movement to 
terminal markets. 

All deliveries of oats sold at a new 
low on the crop the past week, with 
liquidation quite heavy during the 
early days, but the finish was on a rally 
with net losses of only 1144@1%c, prices 
declining below those prevailing at this 
season last year. Domestic cash de- 
mand showed some improvement and 
there was a little export business in 
Canadian grain. The bullish theories 
regarding the foreign demand for rye 
have not worked out to anywhere near 
the extent they have in wheat, and at 
the last prices were 7@9c lower with 
the deferred deliveries at a new low 
on the crop. Range of prices the past 
week follows: 


Close 
Mar.21,Mar.14, Mar.22, 
Wheat— High. Low 1925 1925. 1924. 
May $1.72%% $1.51 $1.684%4 $1.6956 $1.05% 
July 1.5254 1.37 1.44% 1.51% 1.06% 
Sept. 1.42% 1.2914 1.34% 1.42 1.07% 
Corn— 
May 1.23% 1.14 1.16% 1.22% 9 
July 1.26% 1.17% 1.19% 1.253, .80% 
Sept. 1.26 1.16% 1.191%6 1.25% 8056 
Oats— 
May 4714 AL 4536 AT ATU 
July A9% 41 ATR A858 457% 
Sept. .49% 421% AT% «=©=06A8%H 4236 
Rye— 
May 1.31% 1.10% 1.195, 1.285% 67% 
July 1.23% 1.02 1,12 1.201% .693¢ 
Sept. 1.12% 97 1.03 TOR Revere: 
-_—- 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-238. 
Stocks at 

July 1 23,278,000 10,789,000 

Receipts to 


Mar. 21 ...456,489,000 299,096,000 369,773,000 
Shipments to 


- 30,500,000 


Mar. 21 ...330,134,000 154,278,00Q 221,167,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 21... 44,789,000 54,802,000 38,606,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 21 ...112,066,000 113,292,000 120,789,000 

-_— 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 prim*ry mar- 
kets, compared for three years. 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Nov. 1 


5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 


Mar. 21 ...126,394,000 162,472,000 154,962,000 
Shipments to 


Stocks at 


Mar. 21 ... 54,641,000 84,927,000 79,138,000 
Stocks on 
Mar. 21 ... 31,511,000 22,870,000 25,269,000 
Consumption to 
Mar. 21 ... 45,715,000 55,457,000 55,900,000 
-_—- 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at ‘ 
Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 
Mar. 21 ...209,148,000 172,572,000 169,320,000 


Shipments to 
Mar. 21 ...114,125,000 124,706,000 135,267,000 


Stocks on 

Mar. 21 ... 59,173,000 15,809,000 20,757,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 21... 37,618,000 36,249,000 49,963,000 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Mar. 
21 (000 omitted): 


Mar.21,Mar.22, Mar.21, Mar.22, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CNICALO: fais ois. en 214 323 64,996 46,799 
Blows, CITY. alee aly 17 1,738 1,283 
Milwaukee 138 39 8,165 2,005 
Minneapolis 1,267 1,983 91,460 89,966 
PY E orec chores 650 304 98,276 32,784 
She LOU ei amore 737 369 37,833 27,636 
TPOTEMONS .  aictaherere 19 83 10,950 14,315 
Wichitai ig. «stele 75 Foo? | SURE GLI ap ABE oo 
DStVOlEw «siecle 14 21 1,705 1,646 
Kansas City... 423 541 81,841 53,121 
Peorian a2. aaanie 7 8 1,807 1,966 
Omaha vustcetes 163 206 27,009 14,773 
Indianapolis ... 31 43 3,860 5,168 
St. Joseph ....... 105 94 10,511 6,596 
Total ........3,860 4,031 456,120 298,088 
Shipments .....4,732 2,569 330,134 154,278 

> _-— 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar. 22 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 6,371,000 7,644,000 7,284,000 
Argentine ..... 4,902,000 4,522,000 6,485,000 
Australian .....6,080,000 5,792,000 3,296, 
rigiainie Sertatets ose 280,000 1,080,000 
Riassisxi tics cess Leslee italezee aie 360,000 
(Oiiskeatgs) TGA OOER CRC eS. acne 120,000 
MMOREER NY Sitren eatin 17,633,000 19,038,000 17,545,000 


Of the above total wheat from Ameri- 
ca there cleared in the form of flour 
2,190,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, fhe commencement of the EHuropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .313,744,000 304,575,000 315,987,000 
Argentine . 90,772,000 87,492,000 78,058,000 
Australian . 69,400,000 47,994,000 31,648,000 
Indian’ en. 3. 29,120,000 5,864,000 6,940,000 
Russian .... 328,000 25,552,000 nose eee 
Others .... 2,544,000 13,740,000 4,359,000 
Total ....505,908,000 485,217,000 437,095,000 
Sea SOmime ees sieves «let 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar. 22, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

A rican. Wares « 16,000 20,000 723,000 
ie oaitine Geisha 312/000 292,000 492,000 
ATTIC, VedateraceM clita sacey yes ain afaisaly ot ys tees 
Russian 110,000 705,000 374,000 
Others 876,000 443,000 153,000 
Motels cerns 1,314,000 1,460,000 1,742,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 

American : 419,000 8,414,000 35,870,000 

Argentine ..44,992,000 19,904,000 5,092,000 

African .... 1,343,000 4,629,000 iaeiaie 

Ru A) woe ayo (0,000 D139, 000) ard seureietn 

COOLS are 14,610,000 16,545,000 999,000 

al . ..63,940,000 51,631,000 92,211,000 

Lag eat Pi hae eee 229,932,000 205,235,000 

aa 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of lots last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar. 22, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 469,000 314,000 214,000 
Argentine ..... 714,000 938,000 1,091,000 
LHC A oan oeN COORG) MmoguoUn |) gkroc: 
EI 0 Heal ivley «ince teres 1,183,000 1,252,000 1,305,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..16,617,000 14,079,000 25,434,000 
Argentine ..34,155,000 21,912,000 16,967,000 
[Sheets E Ly cummin Uicce AED (000: wer eas. sie 
Others ..... 1,714,000 920,000 3,490,000 
Total .....52,486,000 37,091,000 46,581,000 
S@ASON Vehine) clea cene 67,500,000 65,765,000 

——_- 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Mar. 13: 


Mar. 13, Mar. 6, 
1925. 1925. 

W RODE acs cicista siaisiete siseis'< 1,303,784 1,410,900 
ORCS. ite ticle s,s eae maeieia elaieiete 1,710,343 1,710,343 
Barley West oxi. kiwicicia eevee 307,146 315,646 
PAYCiG f siealsin's o¥ed Ritebtey> Spars <!s 3,726,638 3,756,210 
(Metnrlt ae eee Scorer 1,161,665 1,203,179 
TOtAIN DUS Wi. esines deste 8,209,576 8,396,278 
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NAMED ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


A Dirt Farmer, Formerly Secretary Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture. 


ENICK W. DUNLAP of Pickaway 
R county, Ohio, long identified with 

farming and live stock improve- 
ment, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture by President 
Coolidge. He comes directly from his 
work of managing his farm and those 
of his father to his work at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Dunlap has spent practically all 
his life in farming. Nelson J. Dunlap, 
his father, began farming on one of 
the farms he now owns soon after his 
return from the Civil War and is known 
as one of the most successful farmers 
in that section of Ohio, his farms now 
including more than 1,000 acres of ex- 
cellent crop land after gifts of three 
farms to his children. All of this land 
was acquired with the profits derived 
from farming. 

The new assistant secretary was born 
on a farm in 1872. Most of his ances- 
tors, his uncles and many of his cousins 
on both sides of the family, were or are 
farmers, breeders and feeders of live 
stock. 

Mr. Dunlap received his early educa- 
tion in a district school, and later at- 
tended high school while he lived on 
the farm and spent his spare time in 
helping carry on the farm work. He en- 
tered the College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University in 1890 and was grad- 
uated in 1895. Since then he has spent 
most of his time on his farm near 
Kingston, Ohio. Until 1923 he operated 
this place as a grain, cattle and hog 
farm, and since then has added a dairy. 
He was one of the early members of the 
Grange and of the Farm Bureau in the 
United States. 

Long experience in the live stock busi- 
ness has given Mr. Dunlap an opportu- 
nity to visit many of the live stock mar- 
kets in the country. He has either 
bought or sold stock on the markets 
at Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, East St. Louis, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Fort Worth, Cincinnati 
and Columbus. He has owned herds of 
purebred Shorthorn cattle and Duroc 
hogs and has exhibited animals of his 
breeding at county fairs and at the Ohio 
State Fair. He has acted as judge of 
horses, cattle and hogs at many fairs 
and expositions. 

For several years he was state dairy 
and food commisisoner, and while hold- 
ing this office did much to eradicate im- 
pure and misbranded foods, drinks and 
drugs from the market. After retiring 
from this office he again went to farm- 
ing and continued until 1915, when he 
was chosen by the State Board of Agri- 
culture of Ohio as its secretary. Fol- 
lowing this work he took charge of a 
60,000-acre range in Florida. It was in 
June, 1923, when he again took up farm- 
ing in:Ohio, and he was thus engaged 
when asked to accept the position of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


—— 


JARDINE’S VIEWS ON FARM 
ILLS 


Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jar- 
dine states that the American farmer is 
a business man with a greater capital 
investment and more complex problems 
than the average business man. He 
holds the same views as expressed by 
President Coolidge and feels that the 
farmer should pay more attention to 
marketing methods. In a recent ad- 
dress he reflected the following view- 
point: 

“The farmer doesn’t want the govern- 
ment constantly monkeying with his 
business. He doesn’t want to be babied 
or pitied by other people. What the 
farmer wants is just this: He wants 
his business to have an equal opportu- 
nity with other businesses. 

“The sound farmer-business man does 
not seek legislation to fix prices or to 
regulate details. He knows that legis- 
lation cannot annul economic laws. The 
only legislation he wants is legislation 
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that will assist him in getting reason- 
able credit on sound security; legisla- 
tion that will help him build up ma- 
chinery for marketing his products suc- 
cessfully; legislation that will put him 
on a par with other business men. 

“There are certain special statutes 
dealing with banking; with corpora- 
tions, with labor. The farmer does not 
demand legislation any more specialized 
from his point of view than those laws 
are from the point of view of the men 
particularly interested in them. 

“Another thing—there are now 5,000 
co-operative grain marketing associa- 
tions in the United States and about the 
same number of co-operative live stock 
shipping associations. 

“Tf applied in the right way, co-oper- 
ation can make of American farming a 
big, voluntarily unified, permanently 
and dependably profitable business, in 
a way that no paternalistic legislation 
could possibly do. 

“What we all need to do is to talk 
less tommy rot and throw fewer monkey 
wrenches into other people’s ma- 
chinery.” 


TO INVESTIGATE WHEAT 
DROP. 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
directed the United States grain futures 
administration division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to conduct an in- 
vestigation of the recent drops in the 
price of wheat on Chicago and other 
grain exchanges. 

Jardine’s announcement said the in- 
vestigation has been ordered ‘in re- 
sponse to many inquiries made by va- 
rious branches of the grain industries.” 

Many of the “inquiries” were said to 
be statements of knowledge of ‘ma- 
nipulation” of the market made by im- 
portant figures in the grain industry. 

The grain futures administration, cre- 
ated under a special act of congress, 
was asked by the secretary to make “a 
thorough and immediate investigation 
and careful study of the situation which 
has existed in grain futures on ex- 
changes during the past few days.” 


<> 


SPRING PLANTINGS. 


Farmers of the United States expect 
to plant 2,500,000 acres more of spring 
wheat this year, an increase of 13.9 per 
cent over that planted last year, accord- 
ing to the federal crop reporting board 
estimate. 

Other estimates of intended acreage 
include: Corn, increase of 2.3 per cent 
over last year; potatoes, increase of 5.6 
per cent; tobacco, increase of 10 per 
cent; sweet potatoes, increase of 29 per 
cent; barley, increase of 2.3 per cent. 


MARKETING CONDITIONS. 


The Government report of March 1 
shows 801,609,000 bushels of corn on 
farms as compared with 1,153,847,000 
same date 1924. 550,342,000 bushels of 
oats as compared with 447,366,000 bush- 
els last year and 113,928,000 bushels 
wheat as compared with ‘137,717,000 
bushels last year. These facts are im- 
portant to be considered in connection 
with the new crop prospects. 

The general reports indicate that 
there will not be much of a movement 
of corn or oats from farmers’ hands un- 
til after seeding and that the farm re- 
serves of corn are very low. 

ACREAGE. 

According to reports of our corres- 
pondents there will be an increase in 
the acreage of spring wheat in the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska, and an in- 
crease in the acreage of oats in all of 
the oats producing states. Likewise of 
corn. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

The growth condition of winter 
wheat that has not been abandoned is 
reported generally “favorable” through- 
out the states of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, and to a consider- 
able extent unfavorable in the states of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Secretary Dorsey of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n reports very unfavorable 


condition of the winter wheat crop in 
Texas, also of oats. The crops in the 
southwest seem to have veen unfavor- 
ably affected by the drouth conditions 
of last fall. General participation, how- 
ever, during the last few days may im- 
prove such uniavorable conditions and 
this is undoubtedly reflected in the re- 
cent decline in price levels. 


FARM SURPLUS. 


The percentage of the marketable farm 
surplus of oats that has been sold by 
the farmers is reported as_ follows: 
Ohio, 83; Indiana, 73; Illinois, 71; Mis- 
souri, 90; Iowa, 82; Minnesota, 67; 
North Dakota, 838; South Dakota, 81; 
Nebraska, 85; Kansas, 88, and Okla- 
homa, 78. 


HEDGING vs. SPECULATION 


Many Lack Understanding of the Use of 
Hedging for Protection Purposes. 


minal grain firms and companies, I 

find a wonderful lack of proper un- 
derstanding as to what the term ‘“hedg- 
ing’ really means. Very few seem to 
be able to grasp the difference between 
hedging and speculation, and oftentimes 
they speak of hedging, when in reality 
what they have been doing is just plain 
speculating. 


Hedging. means that as soon as you 
buy or sell a lot of cash grain, you put 
out your hedge, and leave it out until 
you make the other end of your cash 
grain transaction, when you immediate- 
ly remove the hedge. 


Hedging is done to make secure the 
margin at which you made your cash 
grain purchase or sale, and in order to 
remove that transaction from the realm 
of chance, you maintain the hedge, and 
thereby are not interested in the ups 
and downs of the market, but in the rel- 
ative price, compared to the hedge, at 
which you can sell the cash grain, com- 
pared to the basis at which you made 
the purchase. 

If you are going to use your judg- 
ment as to whether or not to hedge, 
you are plainly speculating, for your 
judgment is not any more reliable with 
cash grain behind it than without any, 
as you are simply being influenced by 
each day’s conditions, which are very 
unreliable. 

Hedging to the grain trade, is about 
the same as security to the banker who 
loans money. Both are for the purpose 
of making as sure as humanly possible, 
the safety of the transaction. If the 
banker gives up his security before the 
loan is paid, he takes a chance, and 
may lose, and if the-grain man does 
not hedge, or removes his hedge before 
selling his cash grain, he also takes a 
chance, and that chance is what is 
termed speculation, but the sure thing is 
called hedging. 

A bank loans money as a source of 
gain of the interest. The grain mer- 
chant hedges to secure his margin, and 
if he has the room and cash, when a pre- 
mium exists for future delivery, as has 
been the case during this season, he 
makes an additional gain of what is 
termed the carrying charge. This is 
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wherein they make the elevator space- 


earn charges. 

The past season unusual carrying 
charges have existed in wheat, corn and 
oats, and those grain merchants who 
have the space and credit, have made 
several cents per bushel, regardless of 
the fluctuations of the market. 

Let us suppose that you stored and 
hedged fifty thousand bushel of oats 
last harvest time. By selling them for 
September, and then transferring them 
to- December, later into May and now 
into July, you have made a gross gain 
of about fourteen cents per bushel, re- 
gardless of market fluctuations, and the 
interest, insurance and shrink being 
deducted, would leave a net gain of 
about ten cents per bushel. 

To be sure, oats had a big advance 
and you might have made more if you 
had not hedged. Yes and you might 
have lost a lot also, for there has been 
a big break in the prices. What is the 
use of taking the big chance, when you 
have the opportunity to make twenty to 
thirty per cent interest, and sleep 
nights, knowing the interest is yours 
when delivery day comes, no matter 
what the market does. 

If you are going to speculate, what 
is the use of going into the cash grain 
business and making a property invest- 
ment, when the speculative houses main- 
tain nice comfortable, offices, with fans 
in summer and steam heat in winter. 


Look over the past fifty years’ his- 
tory of the grain trade and you will 
find that the grain merchants who died 
with their money intact, were the ones 
who were consistent hedgers, and some 
of the most successful of them never 
speculated.—Grain Auditor. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for junior 
marketing specialist. 

Receipt of applications will close Apr. 
25. The date for the assembling of com- 
petitors will be stated on the admission 
cards sent to applicants after the close 
of receipt of applications. 


The examination is to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., at an entrance salary of $1,860 a 
year. Advancement in pay may be 
made without change in assignment up 
to $2,400 a year. Promotion to higher 
grades may be made in accordance with 
the civil service rules. 

Full information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


PRICE TREND OF WHEAT AND 
CORN. 


The accompanying chart shows in a 
graphic way the price trend of both 
May wheat and May corn on the daily 
closing prices at Chicago since last Sep- 
tember. The chart does not indicate 
the recent break in these options but 
gives a good idea of the gradual rise in 
May wheat until the present break. 
These prices are through the 12th of 
March. 
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SWISS WHEAT MONOPOLY. 

According to Commercial Attache 
Jones, Paris, the Swiss wheat monopoly 
has now run for eight years, during the 
latter part of which period it has been 
subjected to great, criticism on the part 
of all classes except the farming inter- 
ests. In October, 1924, the Federal Coun- 
cil decided to suppress it, but a month 
later, due to rising prices in the produc- 
ing areas, discussions turned in favor to 
continuing the monopoly at least for 
1925. As a result, the price of wheat 
in Switzerland has been higher than 
in the surrounding countries. On Jan. 
12, 1925, for example, bread in Paris 
cost the equivalent of 0.42 Swiss francs, 
while at Berne, the seat of the Swiss 
monopoly, it cost 0.57 Swiss francs. 
These higher Swiss prices are due part- 
ly to the fact that the monopoly suf- 
fered losses totaling 200 million Swiss 
francs at their peak, which losses it has 
since tried to recover. To this end, it 
advanced its selling price, but was at 
once met with a demand from Swiss 
farming interests that the price of wheat 
locally produced be _ correspondingly 
raised, a demand which was conceded. 
The monopoly’s wheat prices, therefore, 
became higher than those on the world 
market, a circumstance which has not 
made the organization popular with 
other than the wheat producing classes, 
especially as at one time, with declining 
world prices, the monopoly had on hand 
27,000 carloads of wheat, or sufficient to 
supply a seven months’ demand. The 
monopoly prices did not cross those on 
the world market from 1921 to 1924, 
and then only did so due to the rise 
in the price level which occurred in the 
fall of the latter year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, while the farming popula- 
tion in Switzerland is anxious to have 
the monopoly continue and has used the 
rising world prices as an argument to 
support that position, the commercial 
and industrial classes wish to bring 
wheat control to an end at the earliest 
possible date. 


RATES ON CANADIAN GRAIN TO 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


John Denholme, president of the 
Chamber of Shipping, in a recent ad- 
dress in London, gave some interesting 
figures on costs of carrying grain from 
Canada to the United Kingdom. 

“As a tramp shipowner myself,’ he 
said, “I have often admired the liner 
man for the service he gives, but never 
envied the risks and responsibilities he 
carries with his work. His ships are 
more costly. He must be prepared to 
carry all kinds of goods and to take 
the responsibilities of forwarding agent, 
warehouse keeper and stevedore, and, 
perhaps, incidentally, of the payer of 
claims, which is no small part of the 
disbursements of the regular liner. He 
must be content to run with a part 
empty ship more or less permanently 
outward or homeward or even both 
ways. 

“He has to call at expensive ports for 
little or no cargo, and I have often 
wondered at the unreasonable criticism 
directed against him by those whose 
best interests he serves. It is more 
easy to understand criticism directed 
from political or other motives, but the 
criticisms are none the less deplorable 
because the motive is different. 


Replies to Canadian Complaints. 

“As the most recent criticisms of the 
work of liner companies come from 
Canada I have been to the trouble of 
taking out one or two examples show- 
ing the sea freight from Canada to the 
United Kingdom. 

“Tf you take the westward year-round 
route, the rail freight Calgary-Vancou- 
ver for 500 miles is 21s per ton. Then 
the ocean freight Vancouver-London 
(via Panama) is nearly 8,880 miles, and 
the average may be taken at 37s 64d. 

“Now if you take the eastward sum- 
mer route (by which most of the grain 
comes), and possibly this is the best 
comparison, the rail freight Calgary- 
Fort William, 1,200 miles, costs by rail 
24s 6d. By the Lake steamer freight, 
Fort William-Montreal, 1,100 miles, the 
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JAMES M. ADAM, ST. LOUIS. 


HARACTERISTIC of the change in 
C trade affairs has been the activities 

of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. 
Louis, Mo., in these days of prohibition. 
It has been logical for them to divert 
their enormous’ properties to the 
processing of grain in their cereal bev- 
erage business and corn products plant. 
It is equally logical for them to cast 
about for a competent manager of their 


,grain department and to have secured 


the services of James M. Adam of Chi- 
cago, for thirty-one years, in a similar 


capacity, with Rosenbaum Bros., the 
large grain elevator house and feed 
manufacturers, and more recently with 
the Grain Marketing Co., of which 
Rosenbaum Bros. is now a part. In 
addition to functioning as purchasing 
agent for their grain requirements, such 
as barley and corn, Mr. Adam will han- 
dle an extensive business in by-products, 
including gluten feed, brewers dried 
grains, corn germ meal, etc. He is well 
qualified to handle the business of this 
large concern. 


cost is 19s. But the ocean freight Mon- 
treal-London, 3,241 miles, costs 14s. 
Startling Comparisons. 
“More striking results are shown in 
the eastward winter route (by which, 


of course, little grain comes). The rail 
freight, Calgary-Fort William, 1,200 
miles, costs 24s 6d a ton. The rail 


freight Fort William-St. John, N. B., 
1,500 miles, costs 33s 6d, and the ocean 
freight St. John-London, 2,970 miles, 
costs 14s. 

“Tf you take these figures, the ocean 
freights are, I believe, well above the 
average obtained by liners throughout 
the year. The dollar has been taken 
into sterling at 4.75 exchange. Thus 
the railway rate per mile is nearly six 
times as much as the sea freight, and 
even the water rate on the inland lakes 
is four times as high. 


“Public interest in Britain was cen- 
tered this winter on the increased cost 
of wheat and the consequent rise to 11d 
in the price of the four-pound load. You 
will have seen from the figures I have 
just given you that during the winter 
months wheat from Calgary has to be 
carried 2,700 miles by rail to St. Sohn, 
and then 2,920 miles by liner to London. 
The total cost of the carriage is 72s, 
of which the liner gets 14s. 


“In other words, cost of transport in 
winter is equal to a penny halfpenny on 
the four-pound loaf, and of this the 
liner, which carries for more than half 
of the whole distance, gets 1 farthing, 
and the others get 5 farthings between 
them. I do not think it can be said 
here that the liner is robbing anyone or 
enhancing the price of the bread for 
the poor man. In summer it is about a 
penny farthing, of which the sea ecar- 
rier still gets 1 farthing, while the rail- 
way gets a little more than 2 farthings 
and the lake boat a little more than a 
farthing and a half. 

“T marvel as to how shipowners can 
continue to exist and carry on their 
trade and do it all at such fractions of 
the cost of the article.” 


PREDICTS LOWER PRICES. 


An analysis of the world wheat mar- 
ket by a British expert, made public 
March 16, would indicate that the course 
of prices in the next few months is like- 
ly to depend largely on the extent to 
which the European Continent resumes 
buying on a heavy scale. The imme- 
diate trend of prices probably will be 
to lower levels, in the opinion of the ex- 
pert, mainly because of the large ship- 
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ments of grain now on the way to Eu- 
rope. 

However, the belief is expressed that 
Russia probably will be compeiled to 
buy large quantities of wheat to avert 
famine and that Germany also will re- 
quire more grain than she has pur- 
chased so far. 

A feature of the situation that is at- 
tracting considerable attention here is 
that the demand for wheat flour is far 
below what had been expected. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov 1..89,902,0 69,189,0 32,278,0 56,595,0 
Nov 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
925 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 1.. 8,097,0 809,0 8,806,0 18,891,0 
Nov. §8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0  4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0  9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
.31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
.31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 ,897,0 
32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
32,534,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
-34,400,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
.39,287,0 29,874,0 49,096,0: 
Oats 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921 
Nov. 1..66,564,0 20,488,0 34,077,0 69,998,0 
Nov. 8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,486,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 38..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010, 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857.0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,583,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322,0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293,0 
- —-- 
Don’t let your subscription lapse; 


you may lose valuable numbers. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in March, the Febru- 
ary range and the range previous to February 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


-——————_WHEAT ——_CORN: — OATS 
May. July. ept. May. July. Sept. May. July. Sent. 
HOD. TNE jaye terse 177% @202% 1493%@172% 1388 @156%4 1244%,@137% 1254%@138% 124%@138% 51% @64%4 53 @64% 51 @61 
Prev. SIN wees 11954@205% 121 @173% 1414%@158% 844%@137% 103 @133% ..... COAG 5954@64% 50%@65% 554%@60% 
Man, .2acknaceoee 1965 @202 169 @174% 153 @156%, 1344%4@136% 13864%@138% 135 @137 54 @56 551% @57% 5336 @55%4 
Mar: (3 smn 1975,@199% 171 @174% 154144.@1565% 13456@135% 1361%4@137% 135%4@1364% 5414 @54% 5558 @56 53% @54% 
Mar 4. cc66c0ee 19144@1983g 168 @173% 153%, 156% 131 @135%, 1383 @136% 1381%@135% 53%4@54% 54% @56 53% @544% 
Marco (6s. exes 18914@1933%, 166 @170% 149 @154% 1283.@131% 1381144@133% 130 @132% 53 @54% 54%, @5516 53 @54 
Mars Gy «.c00,5- ane 180 @190% 162 @168% 1491%,@152% 12816@132% 1381%@134% 130 @133% 5234 @54 54 @5558 53 @53% 
Marietli-: Says moos 177 @185 159 @165% 1473,@152% 127 @130% 130 @132% 1291%,@131% 4914,@53% 52 @54% 51% @53% 
Maia 0 s<.ceeeine oe 18244@1843%4 162 @165 1491%4@152 1271446@129% 130%@132% 130 @131% 49% @52% 51144 @53% 51% @53 
Max pal 2%, eared 183%4@1891%, 1611446@166% 15014%4,@1535 128%@130% 13114%4@133% 130%@133% 49%4 @5148 5156 @53_ 514% @52% 
Maps ds 3 Be res bh 180% @186 158 @163 148 @151% 127%@130% 131 @133% 130146@132% 50 @51%% 51% @52% 51 @525% 
18056 @184 1565 @161 147% @150 126%,@129% 1293%,@13214 1291%,@131% 50 @50% 51%@52% 51 @511%4 
1664%4@179% 148 ' @155 139% @145 11814 @126 121% @129 1214%@1284 45 @b50 46% @5158 47 @50% 
162) @171% 3=1454%6@1521% 1361%4@143 118% @122% _ 120%@126 120% @126 44, @47%4 461% @48% 46% @48% 
1644%4,@172% 1454,@152% 136 @142% 1183%@1231%4 12114%4@126% 121%@126 44% @4716 4634 @491% 46% @491¢ 
151 @161 137 @144 129% @135 114 @117% 1174%@121 116% @120\%4 41 @44\% 41 @46 42%4@46 
15814 @164 141%, @147% 1334%4@138 117344@119%- 12114%4@1231%4 120%@123 43% @454 4514 @47% 46 @48 
162 @165% 142 @145 13344@136% 117%@1195, 121 @123 120% @122% 4414 @451%4 4634 @47 4614 @47 5 
158%@168% 1388 @145% 130 @135 114% @118 1174%@121 116% @120% 4334 @451% 45% @47 , 45% @47 bs 
1644%4@171% 142%@146% 133 @136 116%, @118% 1191%6@121% 1191%,@121% 45 @45% 46% @47% 46% @475% 
Rng. for week ending— = ay, " 
Mar. 7 aha shee enetote 177 @202 159 @174% 1473%,@1565, 127 @136% 130 @138%, 12914@137 4914 @56 52 @57% 51% @554 
MOE AS els selaticme 162 @1891%4, 145144@166% 136%4@1535 1181%,@130% 120% @1338% 120%@133% 444%4,@52% 46% @53% 16% @53 
Mare 21 owl ccsteceis.e 151 @172% 137 @152% 129%@142% 114 @1238% 1174%@126% 1161446@126 41 @47% 41 @49% 42146@49% 
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The Letter Box 


Will Meet in May. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 19-20, are the 
dates definitely decided upon for the 
next annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma.—(. 
F. Prouty, Sec’y, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Out of Business. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I am 
out of business. Have retired. There is 
lots of good things in your paper that is 
a great help to anyone that is able to 
make use of it.—A. D. Allgood, Perry, 
Ohio. 


Meeting Dates Changed. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We re- 
cently advised you that the date of our 
midsummer meeting would be Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 24 and 25. 

It now transpires that the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association had selected 
the dates for their midsummer meeting 
of June 25 and 26, therefore we will 
change the date for holding our meet- 
ing and set it for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 17 and 18 at Toledo, Ohio.— 
J. W. McCord, Sec’y, Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n, Columbus, Ohio. 


To Meet May 7. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Our 
board of directors have selected May 7 
as our next annual convention meeting 
date, and the place is St. Louis. We 
are only going to have a one-day meet- 
ing this year, with a morning and after- 
noon session. It will be a strictly busi- 
ness meeting, with the entire time con- 
fined to discussions pertaining to the 
grain and milling industries. 

Thanking you in advance for giving 
this the customary announcement in 
you publication, I am, D. L. Boyer, Sec- 


retary, Missouri Grain Dealers’ Ass’n. 
Wheat Looks Bad. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: Win- 


ter wheat is looking pretty bad in our 
section of Oklahoma. Lots of it froze 
out, many fields bare, cannot get over a 
half crop in this locality. Windy and 
dry weather does not help the condi- 
tions any. We need a lot of rain to 
give the stunted plant a little life. 

Our last crop was an extra good one. 
Oats are looking good, fields are green, 
some few sowing oats at the present 
time in abandoned wheat fields—Wau- 


komis Grain Co., per Fred Atherton, 
Waukomis, Okla. 
Paper Pulls. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
wish to congratulate you on the fact 
that the ad. in your paper is a wonder- 
ful, good, drawing proposition. 

There is not a single mail that comes 
to us since we placed the ad. in your 
paper that does not have from one to 
as high as five inquiries for our radio. 

We appreciate the personal interest 
you have taken in us, and thank you 
for the letters you have sent to us that 
came through your office. 

We are more than pleased with the re- 
sults we are getting from the ad. in 
your publication—F. A. Holmes «& Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Crop Summary. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
writer has lately made a trip by auto 
visiting counties through which the 
Rock Island traverses from Manhattan 
north to Belleville, and west to Limon 
Junction, Colo., returning through the 
counties via the main line of the U. P. 
Much to my surprise, I found that the 
wheat sown north half of Riley, Clay, 
west half of Washington, Cloud, Republic, 
Mitchell, Jewell, east half of Smith, Os- 
borne, Lincoln, Russell, Ellis, Rocks and 
Graham counties, having an estimated 
acreage sown to wheat in the fall of 
1924 of nearly two million, or nearly 
one-fifth of the total acreage sown in 
Kansas, failed to germinate during the 
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fall. Some of this wheat sprouted after 
the snow melted and the sprout ap- 
peared dead. It is impossible to deter- 
mine with any degree of accuracy what 
the final outcome will be, but I believe 
that a least one million acres in the 
above territory will be abandoned and 
planted to spring crops. Since my trip, 
this entire territory has had good rains 
and within a week to ten days we 
should know whether the wheat in those 
counties has had sufficient moisture and 
vitality left to come through the grain 
and form the crown. Excepting the 
counties above referred to, I found con- 
ditions clear to Limon, Colo., as near 
perfect as possible to be at this season 
of the year.—H. J. Smiley, Secy. Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, Topeka, Kans. 


Doesn’t Favor Metric System. 


Price Current-Grain Repor ter: Observ- 
ing your editorial concerning the metric 
system, in line with your suggestion we 
are writing you our views. To be frank 
with you, somehow the writer doesn’t 
feel that his opinion would look well in 
print unless he restrained himself. 
When it comes to expressing my feel- 
ings on this question I have to invoke 
the principles of the Gospel in order to 
keep from saying just what ought real- 
ly to be said about any who would 
want to change our present system for 
the metric system. If our congressmen 
don’t like the American standard of 
weights and measures we suggest that 
they emigrate to Europe. We will glad- 
ly help pay their way to help get such 
fools out of the country. These fellows 
who believe that everything foreign is 
better than what we have in America 
ought to leave the country, and they 
should not try to inflict America with 
foreign system about which we know 
little, thus junking all of our knowledge 
and all of our investments by legisla- 
tive enactment.—A reader from the 
Southwest. 


Cost of Operating Country Elevator. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: In the 
March 4 edition of the Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN ReporTER, you called attention to 
various studies now being made in Wis- 
consin and expressed the hope that sim- 
ilar studies might be made within the 
grain trade. 


Since the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has conducted ‘some 
studies along this line, I thought you 
might be interested in having them 
brought to your attention. The at- 
tached sheets give some of the results 
of our studies. These sheets, of course, 
give only a portion of the materials 
collected but indicate the lines along 
which we are working. We have found 
the elevators very much interested in 
this sort of work. We hope to continue 
this work and prepare a more formal 
report dealing with it at an early date. 


In cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we have 
made a more detailed study of a num- 
ber of elevators. In these studies we 
have gone to the elevators and taken 
their books to secure the needed infor- 
mation. A mimeographed report on this 
work has been. prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and a re- 
quest to Mr. A. V. Swarthout, of the bu- 
reau, would secure a copy of the re- 
port. 


If there is additional information 
concerning our work in which you 
would be interested, we shall be glad to 
supply it. Quite naturally, our studies 
in grain marketing dre of considerable 
interest to the grain trade. Many ele- 
vator and mill men have been keeping 
in close touch with our work and in- 
form us that it is of great value to them. 
If you have suggestions or we can be of 
further assistance, I shall be glad to 
hear from you.—W. EH. Grimes, Profes- 
sor, Agricultural Economics, Manhattan, 
Kans. 

AVERAGE OF ALL INDEPENDENT 
ELEVATORS REPORTING. 

(Data Collected by Questionnaire.) 

1920. 1 


921. 
Insurance on plant ......$ 55.30 $ 69.02 
Depreciation at 4% ...... 278.98 306.91 
TASSBwl Pile adoee Gea 241.60 278.66 


Salary of manager ...... 1,400.00 1,272.00 
MIA DOTS cicere cetic tne ole eietise ee 1,084.80 1,099.76 
Insurance on grain ...... 55.30 139.32 
Telephone, telegraph, of- 

PICS Ete meee sina Jel eysldvets.toce 144.00 169.84 
SE UR AE Ota ds whe, v= aha ane 648.82 480.70 
Fuel, power, heat ....... 192.00 170.38 
TRAC) AF: i bal Peete ane oes Ak) See a 172.80 219.35 
Miscellaneous and undis- 

CEE DULCO er ernie terise Nata «icteyl Meters eae 217.00 

POCA. wala s Mares terns whic oc $4,273.60 $4,422.94 
Bushels of grain sold.... 86,077 100,712 
Operating cost per bushel, 

excluding interest and 

terminal marketing costs 4.96c 4.39¢c 
Cost of fixed capital at 

87k Eas arate ets Riese ne .32¢ .32¢ 
Cost of working capital 

Cn SUR ARO cla Ae RO 72¢c .59e 

Total cost on track.... 6.00¢ 5.30¢ 
Terminal costs if half 

grain is consigned ..... 87c¢ .87c 

Total Costs; Marwie onckecee 6.87¢ 6.17¢ 
Reported margin on which 

buying was done. Aver— 

ELOY otra ene eet rorstel orate 5.50¢ 5.50¢ 

Hlevators Elevators 
iAweraee LOR wane. ater si: 75 : 38 
SUMMARY — ELEVATOR COSTS, ALL 
ELEVATORS. : 
1920. 1921. 
Average cost per bushel 6.75¢ 5.97¢ 
Average margin on which 

buying was attemptd. 5.90c 5.58¢e 
Average margin actually 

realized by 59 elevators 

as shown by detailed 

profit and loss state— 

MIETTS” «i. ssp seeMeatr eee, alee 6.00¢e 


In general, there seems to be a ten- 
dency to keep buying margins under 
costs and depend upon turns in the mar- 
ket, mixing, premium wheat, and other 
good fortune to make up the difference. 

Wheat for Export and Carryover. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Since 
the publication of the government re- 
port of stocks of wheat remaining on 
farms and in country mills and elevators 
on March 1, various calculations have 
been made by persons in the grain trade 
to determine how much wheat remains 
for export and reserve. A caution should 
be given of some misleading interpreta- 
tions that have been issued. The most 
common improper method of calculating 
domestic requirements for the four 
months, March 1 to July 1, is to assume 
that domestic disappearance is uniform 
throughout all months of the year, and 
hence, that the domestic food require- 
ments in the four months is one-third of 
the year’s requirements, and such 
amount deducted, together with esti- 
mates for spring seed, and feed from 
the March 1 stocks, the remainder be- 
ing assumed to be the amount left for 
export and carryover. Such calculation 
would leave a very small amount for ex- 
port and carryover. However, if such 
method of calculation were adopted in 
past years, the remainder for export and 
carryover would always be decidedly too 
small, when checked up at the end of 
the year. 

There are probably three reasons for 
such differences. First, the consump- 
tion of wheat by mills is not uniform 
throughout the year, but nituch smaller 
in the last months of the season, than 
in the early months of the season. Sec- 
ond, it is probable that March 1 stocks 
are constantly underestimated to a mod- 
erate extent; and third, no account is 
taken of new wheat consumed before 
July 1. 

Stocks of wheat in the three positions 
(on farms, country mills and elevators, 
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and visible, as reported by Chicago 
Board of Trade) on March 1 were 254 
million which compared with 300 million 
the year before and 306 million two 
years before. Subtracting the exports 
and carryover last year from stocks 
would leave 168 million as the amount 
used for all domestic purposes during 
the four months March 1 to June 30, 
from the 300 million stocks on March 1, 
and two years ago, 165 million. If 160 
million were assumed for this year it 
would leave from the 254 million 94 
million for export and carryover. If 
170 million be allowed for comparable 
domestic needs this year, 84 millions 
would be left for export and carryover. 
Last year, 132 millions were exported 
and carried over and the year before 141 
millions—wWNat. C. Murray, Chicago. 
><>. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 849,000 bu. last week and 
oats 639,000 bu. Corn increased 413,000 
bu., rye 10,000 bu. and barley 26,000 bu. 
Details follow, last three ciphers omit- 
ted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. Total.* Last yr. 
Wheat 932 ,217 4,749,000 15,663,000 
Corn 4,496 8,684 14,464,000 6,756,000 
Oats 6,744 12,015 20,272,000 4,903,000 
River oes 2,025 268 2,374,000 1,790,000 
Barleys 2. ie 192 192,000 194,000 


*Includes 600,000 bu. wheat, 1,284,000 bu. 
corn, 1,513,000 bu. oats and 81,000 bu. rye 
afloat. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending March 14, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 

July 1, 


Week ending 1924, to 


Articles Mar.14, Mar.15, Mar.14, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
LSE: Es eg I a 182 47 17,210 
To United Kingdom 20 47 7,967 
Other Europe .... 1620 eee 8,404 
Other countries: i) iac\s-eeeeeee 839 
Cornea: «svi sae sane 141 710 5,352 
Oats verses op sen eee 52 1 4,715 
ECY Cimber isis assis phekes oben 570 eps 30,848 
‘WW hGaGe <.. has siteew ane *2,681 292 165,027 
BUS), (Gi bis aes eater A, 1,665 90 21,8144 
United Kingdom.. 426 Seas 35,611 
Other Europe .... 563 112 851,666 
CADAGA, +. clr maser pee BFS 48,489 
Other countries .. 25 90 7,447 
oral. Biscay 2,626 1,050 223,152 
Canadian in transit: 
8 10,227 
112 9,192 
S aech 2,614 
1,555 40,854 
Total Canadian. 1,667 1,710 62,887 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 2,000 bushels; flour, 49,700 barrels. 


WHEAT VIA HUDSON BAY. 


A plan to export Red River Valley 
wheat through Hudson Bay has been 
launched by Col. R. W. Webb, mayor 
of Winnipeg. Business men and legis- 
lators who attended the Red River Val- 
ley winter show are enthusiastic about 
the possibilities. Hudson Bay is open to 
navigation the year around, the mayor 
said. A railroad soon will be completed 
to Fort Nelson, allowing an outlet to 
the Bay. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Mar. 21: 


| eee CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS, 


ING 2 Ted. 2402, 3 bah Beetentat 168 @186 0 ce a as OR eee 
No. 3 red 158 @I8i - 160  @U7b 2) chee sc sss ee basemen Seana 
No. 2 hard.. 152% @172 148%, @171 150 @163 
No. 3 hard.... 152 @170 147 @170 148 @163 
INOw iL, north s/s cshaensteee aie bis 5 a a eee eee ere WORN Nivcohe oi phelaoe Mast stg. Phere RRS 143% @175 
INO8 2 MOPth. Fs ss Geto dvsel hates: «sda Soil ee nee gie bs sal Re wes Een, a ene 189% @172 
cORN— PEORIA. 
No. 3 mixed.105 @116% 107 @113 103 @110 LOO -@10G3E cus crea le ontieee an 
No. 4 mixed, 94 @111% 103 @109 .......:.... 98 @l0R ©). eee 103 @108 
No. 3 yellow.107%@117% 108 @115 106 @114 103. @109 | LOTIS@LIG my wk bene ee 
No. 4 yellow.102 @114% 104 @110% 105 @i11 99) » LO Gia cna centres 106 @1ii0* 
No. 3 white.107 @1164%4 108 @115 1065 @1121%6° 101 @i0T  V.c.o cect. Cee ae eee 
"EE hide @i12 103. @110> 104 @iL0tey Pieri. Pee Cee ea 
No. 2 white. 45% @ 48 4616 @ ‘bOUG , Ciao sc v ace AS! @ ASS” sa stdainc ons ence ‘ 
No. 3 white. 41144@ 47 45 @ 49 46 @ 48% 438 @ 47 4156 @ 4736 Oo. woe cto 
FEV GC a) oe ent LOL @A25 Hee ee 52 5 celine tte eRe oe nee 106° @126 “. einer 
Barley “i v<cus G2 MDGS © es athe te thy Saks Al alpen SRM Oc te 40 1G 94, VE Asahi ear 


Minneapolis: 
970 @$1.03%. 


@41%c. Rye—$1.03@1.20. 


8 9 
3 yellow, $1.02@1.09; No. 4 yellow, 98c@$1.04%; No. 3 mixed, 
Oats—No. 2 white, 88%@44\%c; No. 3 white, 37% @42%c; No. 4 white, 354 
Barley—¢5@ 85e. Flaxseed—$2.75@2.88'4. 
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CHICAGO COTTON MARKET 


By Edward Jerome Dies. 
Tso time is propitious .to tell the 


story of the new Chicago cotton 
market. How it functions to the 
advantage of the entire cotton indus- 
try. And how it links the North and 
the Southwest in close commercial ties. 

After three months of operation the 
infant cotton market on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade gives greater 
promise than had been expected by even 
its most enthusiastic proponents. 

It is growing steadily. While the vol- 
ume of business is not yet large as com- 
pared with the two older markets, there 
is a gradual increase that can point 
only to success. 

When the market came into being on 
Dec. 1, amid a huge gathering of busi- 
ness leaders from all over the country, 
it was hailed as one of the most im- 
portant commercial events of the year. 
Creation of the market, with its sound 
basic principles, was the logical course 
of the exchange, whose 1,600 members 
are financially responsible. 

The board has one of the oldest and 
widest charters in the United States, 
with rights to trade in all non-perish- 
able agricultural products. For sixty- 
five years the board has been authorized 
to trade in cotton if it so desired. 

Chicago is the leading grain market 
of the world, and the chief market cen- 
ter for live stock and packinghouse 
products. Chicago quotations receive 
world-wide circulation, serving as the 
basic price on which the value of such 
farm products are calculated. It is not 
surprising that Chicago should add to 
its fame as the “farm capital” through 
establishment of a cotton market. 

As the empire has gradually moved 
westward, so has cotton production. In 
1873 states east of the Mississippi River 
produced 2,467,000 bales, of which 2,356,- 
000 were shipped North or for export. 
Fifty years later, in 1923, production in 
the same states was 4,369,000 bales, all 
but 361,000 bales being consumed in 
southern mills. 

Production of cotton west of the Mis- 
sissippi in 1873 was 1,473,000 bales. In 
1923 it was 5,570,000 bales. Of this lat- 
ter amount, 5,143,000 were available for 
export. And as a matter of fact the ex- 
ports through the ports of Houston and 
Galveston for the last named year 
amounted to approximately 3,500,000 
bales. 

Such a quantity of cotton is by far the 
largest available supply in any port of 
the world. Further, the price of cotton 
at Houston and Galveston may be said 
to represent the export value of our sur- 
plus production. The price of American 
cotton sets the price for the world. Chi- 
cago quotations resting directly on the 
value of cotton at Houston and Galves- 
ton where the world values of the com- 
modity are largely determined, should 
represent world values for cotton. 


Better hedging facilities for western 
cotton had seemed desirable. While New 
York offers a contract based primarily 
on Carolina cotton, and New Orleans 
on Mississippi and Louisiana cotton in 
the port of New Orleans, there seemed 
to be no future contract reflecting ac- 
curately the value of Texas and Okla- 
homa cotton. And such western cotton 
composes by far the greater part of the 
exportable surplus of the American 
crop. It was believed, therefore, that 
a Chicago contract market reflecting the 
value of Texas cotton would add ap- 
preciably to the country’s marketing 
machinery and facilitate the merchan- 
dising of the greatest money crop of the 
country to the benefit of cotton ship- 
pers, spinners and dry goods. dis- 
tributing houses. 

Chicago has one of the largest pri- 
vate wire systems of any city of the 
world, extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. These wires closely cover 
those portions of the United States pri- 
marily interested in grain. Through 
putting cotton quotations on these wires 
new interest in cotton will develop in 
regions where it was comparatively un- 
known. Most speculators who enter the 
market prefer the buying side. They 
would rather buy something they do not 
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need than to sell a commodity that they 
do not possess. An increased volume of 
new business in cotton at Chicago, will 
have a steadying influence on the mar- 
ket during the heavy movement of the 
crop from the farm in the late summer 
and early fall. . 

Through establishment of trading at 
Chicago with Houston-Galveston sole 
point of delivery, a proposal of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for southern 
warehouse delivery on future contracts 
was put into effect. However, there is 
quite a difference between the proposal 
of the commission and what was actual- 
ly done by the Board of Trade. The rec- 
ommendation of the commission was 
that the New York Cotton Exchange 
should permit deliveries on its contracts 
to be made at Norfolk, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Houston and Galveston. 

Such terms in a contract from the 
Chicago point of view would have been 
detrimental to the value of the contract 
and entirely undesirable. The multi- 
plicity of points of delivery would cer- 
tainly have been highly undesirable to 
most buyers and would doubtless have 
resulted in a low-priced contract as com- 
pared with the value of spot cotton. 

On the other hand, through confining 
deliveries on the Chicago contract to 
the ports of Houston-Galveston, both of 
which handle the same kind of cotton 
under identical conditions, and which 
are located not more than fifty miles 
apart, it gave Chicago the opportunity 
to establish southern warehouse deliv- 
ery where stocks of cotton are abundant, 
and without the fatal objection of a mul- 
tiplicity of delivery points. 

Outstanding factors in the Chicago 
contract are attracting wide and favor- 
able comments. 

For example, Houston-Galveston basin 
has been established as the only point of 
delivery. Thus the contract is based on 
Texas or western cotton, which has su- 
perior spinning value, and appeals espe- 
cially to American spinners preferring 
to use western cotton. 

This is the greatest cotton exporting 
point in the world. In 1923 it handled 
about three-fourths of the cotton ex- 
ported from the United States. Future 
contracts based on such cotton offers 
exceptional advantages to American ex- 
porters, foreign merchants, and foreign 
spinners. 

A broad market is assured by the 
enormous quantities of actual cotton al- 
Ways available at that joint port. Where 
cotton is so plentiful, hedging business 
may be conducted with minimum risk. 

Modern warehouses of Houston-Gal- 
veston have a combined capacity of over 
1,500,000 bales. There are incoming 
tracks on one side and outward bound 
ships on the other, thus affording min- 
imum costs for handling. 

Each contract is a unit and must be 
delivered at one time from one regular 
press or warehouse located within the 
Houston-Galveston port area. 

In event other grades than middling 
are delivered allowances or deductions 
are made on the average established in 
the ten designated markets as provided 
in the United States Cotton Futures Act 
under which the @hicago market oper- 
ates. 

The grades tenderable on Chicago con- 
tracts are the same as those at New 
York and New Orleans. 

Notices of the seller’s intention to de- 
liver will be issued in Chicago, and de- 
liveries are made through the transfer 
of warehouse receipts at Chicago. 

Sworn inspectors and weighers are 
maintained by the Chicago Board of 
Trade at Houston and Galveston. 

All cotton is classified by the United 
States Department of Agriculture the 
same as is done at New York and New 
Orleans. 

Trades in any month are not permit- 
ted to be made at an advance or decline 
of over two cents from the previous 
day’s close, or at an advance of over two 
cents from the lowest quotation regis- 
tered during the day. The two cent lim- 
itation is removed from transactions in 
the current month on and after the fif- 
teenth day thereof. 

Trading in a current month ceases at 
noon on the last transferable notice day 
of such month which is usually about 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


Fb 3 ee 


This week Price Current-Grain Reporter offers its subscribers a cross word puzzle 
in which some trade words are used. This is an easy puzzle. 
No prizes are offered for solving this puzzle, but the name and address of every 


person who sends a correct solution to The Price Current-Grain Reporter by letter 
will be printed by us in the next available issue. 


If the returns indicate that our readers are 


tinued. 


interested, the puzzles will be con- 


We will pay our readers $5.00 for each Cross Word Puzzle sent in which is used. 
Any person who submits a puzzle is requested to include in it several words re— 


lating to grain seeds or feed or grain elevator equipment. 


Names or parts of names 


of companies may be used, cr names of men living or deceased who have been prom— 


inent in the grain trade. 


Puzzles should be eleven to thirteen spaces square. 


necessary, 


A complete drawing is not 


only a sketch showing half-inch spaces properly numbered with the solu— 


tion written in, accompanied by a list of definitions of the words. 


Address each letter to PUZZLE EDITOR, 


La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


HORIZONTAL. 
1. The state where hard wheat 
from. 
6. Prefix meaning two. 
7. Belonging to us. 
8. Machine gun. Abbr. 
10. The city of Abraham. 
11. A beverage. 
12. A Swiss riding master who married an 
American girl. 
14. One hundred five. 
15. To go swiftly. 
16. A girl’s name. 
18. A liquid fuel. (Phonetic.) 
19. The scene of one of Napoleon's battles. 
20. Prefix meaning in. 
21. Right hand. Abbr. 
22. Good advice for every grain dealer. 
. Personal pronoun. 
. Interjection. 
. Pertaining to birth. 
. Peavey elevator. 
. Coordinate conjunction. 
30. Measure of land. 
31. Military police. 
32. Short for boy’s name. 
33. Jumbled type. 
34. A measure of weight. 
36. Point of compass. 
37. Same as 36. 
38. The initials of a famous president. 
39. What we want when we sell land. 


VERTICAL. 


. The heaven of the Hindu. 

. Frozen dew. 

. Where some grain trading is done. 

. An open space for combatants. 

. To atone. 

. A good thing for grain dealers to avoid. 
A piece of farm machinery. 

2. What all machinery needs. 

. A railroad that hauls a lot of grain. 

8. Born. 

2. Assists. 

. A bay window. 

. Negation. 

. A land measure. 

z Mebse A to. grain raisers have to contend 


comes 


OA Cor 


Pl. abbr. 


cone 


OT te 


RR HH 
CID acon 


bobo bo bo 
O-I1nD 


with. 
5. The kind of grain raised in No. 1 hori- 
zontal. 


w 
or 


the 23rd to the 26th of the month speci- 
fied in the contract. 

Chicago’s cotton market is here to 
stay. It has the whole-hearted support 
of the Southwest. It is growing stead- 
ily, soundly. 

And it has linked the North and the 
Southwest in closer commercial ties 
than any other single forward step in 
history. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 S. 


SENT IN CORRECT SOLUTIONS. 


Those sending in correct solutions to 
the cross-word puzzle appearing in the 
March 4 issue of THr Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER Were Bill Watson, rep- 
resenting the Eureka-Invincible Grain 
Cleaners of Silver Creek, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford G. Belz of Charles Belz & Sons, 
Conrad, Ia.; R. G. V. Decker, Citrus 
Belt Mlg. Co., Chino, Cal.; M. E. Eck- 
man, Lancaster, Pa.; Paul Skarstad, 
Adams, N. D. 

The Puzzle Editor reaeived quite a 
few cross-word puzzles from our read- 
ers, one of which is used in this issue. 
It was submitted by Paul Skarstad, of 
Adams, N. D., who received our check 
for $5 for his effort. 

We hope other readers will be able to 
work up puzzles and send them in, 
which if used, will be paid for. 

Puzzles to receive the most considera- 
tion will be the ones which contain the 
most names of our advertisers where 
possible, and the names of the products 
they manufacture. 


MONTREAL GREATEST AMER- 
ICAN GRAIN PORT. 


Montreal was North America’s great- 
est grain shipping point in 1924, with a 
new record of 165,139,396 bus. handled 
in that year, according to a shipping 
report of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In the first 11 months of last year Mon- 
treal handled 94,366,508 bus. more than 
New York, its nearest competitor, and 


17,332,709 bus. more than New York, 

talveston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 

Boston and Norfolk, Va., combined. 
psi, ote 


In the April number of The Nation’s 
Business, William M. Jardine, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, presents the 
farmer as a business man with greater 
capital investment and with vastly more 
complex business problems than the av- 
erage retail merchant. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Origin of fire held for jury. Evi- 
dence held sufficient to make a case 
for jury on theory that sparks from 
defendant’s locomotive set fire to plain- 
tiff’s warehouse. 

Brief definitely stating points relied 
on, though arrangement informal, con- 
sidered by Supreme court. Defendant’s 
brief, containing a statement of prin- 
cipal facts followed by assignment of 
errors, then brief and argument, 
though points sought to be made were 
not set out separately with citation 
of authorities under a head of “points 
and authorities,’ but embodied in ar- 
gument certain definite points in nu- 
merical order with citation of authori- 


ties and a discussion of each, would 
be considered by Supreme _ court, 
though arrangement was not strictly 


formal. 

Instruction properly refused as not 
submitting any issue of fact raised by 
pleadings. In an action for damages 
to plaintiff’s warehouse, located in part 
on defendant’s right of way under a 
lease, by fire started by its engine, 
instruction that plaintiff could not re- 
cover for loss of any part of building 
or personal property situated on right 
of way described in lease was properly 
refused as not submitting any issue of 
fact raised by pleadings. 

Instructions on liability to lessee’s 
successor for fire held as favorable 
to railroad lessor as pleadings and 
evidence warranted. In action for dam- 
ages to plaintiff's warehouse, located 
in part on defendant’s right of way un- 
der a lease, by fire started by its en- 
gine, instruction recognizing validity 
of lease as between parties making it, 
as to parties substituted through direct 
or inferential acceptance of its terms 
as successor to lessee, were as favor- 
able to defendant as its pleadings and 
evidence warranted. 

Instruction on effect lease on liability 
for fire held not objectionable as im- 
posing undue burden on lessor. In ac- 
tion for damages to plaintiff’s ware- 
house, located in part on defendant’s 
right of way under a lease, by fire 
started by its engine, contention that 
instruction not only required jury to 
find that plaintiff paid rent under lease, 
but that plaintiff’s officers or agents 
had actual knowledge of its terms and 
conditions, not sustained. 

Instruction held not in conflict with 
other instructions. In action for dam- 
ages to a warehouse, located in part on 
defendant’s right of way under a lease, 
by fire started by its engine, instruction 
that mere payment of rent by plaintiff 
to defendants would not make lease 
binding unless plaintiff or its officers 
and agents knew of lease’s existence, 
held not in conflict with other instruc- 
tions presenting same issues. 

Instruction as to deduction of salvage 
from loss by fire held not erroneous. 
In action for damages to a warehouse, 
located in part on defendant’s right of 
way under a lease, by fire started by its 
engine, instruction that salvage refer- 


able to property on plaintiff's land was 


to be deducted from value of property 
destroyed or damaged situated on plain- 
tiff's land, held not erroneous as au- 
thorizing a deduction from total amount 
of plaintiff’s loss of only the reasonable 
salvage that was left on land owned by 
plaintiff—Farmers’ Elevator & Grain 
Co. vs. Davis. (Mo. Supreme Court), S. 
W. Rep. 276-393. 


Carrier contracting to deliver within 
specified time cannot plead delivery 
within reasonable time. Carrier con- 
tracting to deliver within specified time 
does not impliedly agree to deliver 
within reasonable time, and may not 
set up delivery within reasonable time 
as defense in action for violation of 
contract. 


THE 


Carrier contracting to deliver within 
specified time, without publishing and 
filing schedule, guilty of discriminatory 
preference. Carrier fixing time of de- 
livery of particular freight commodity 
by contract, without publishing and 
filing schedule with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as part of tariffs, ex- 
tends advantage to shipper constituting 
discriminatory preference, in violation 
of Interstate Commerce Act Feb. 4, 
1887, as amended by Act Feb. 19, 1903 
(U. S. Comp. St. § 8597). 

Refusal to require shipper to set 
forth in separate paragraphs and elect 
between different causes of action held 
error. Overruling motion to require 
shipper to set forth in separate para- 
graphs and elect between causes of ac- 
tion for breach of contract to deliver 
berries within certain time, and viola- 
tion of implied agreement to deliver 
within reasonable time, held erroneous. 


Admission of evidence of void con- 
tract to deliver within specified time 
held prejudicial error. Admission of 
evidence of carrier’s contract to deliver 
at destination within specified time, 
which was void for failure to publish 
and file schedule with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, held prejudicial er- 
ror as furnishing standard by which to 
measure reasonable time for Celivery, 
on which right to recover was based by 
court’s instructions. 

Questions unlikely to arise on retrial 
not determined. Questions unlikely to 
arise on retrial need not be determined. 
—L. & N. R. Co. vs. Warren County S. 
G. Assn. (Kentucky Court of Appeals), 
S. W. Rep. 267-551. 


. <p. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


DECISIONS OF I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the complaint of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association against the 
A. & V. et al., having found that the re- 
lationship of export rates on wheat and 
flour from points in central, north cen- 
tral and southern Oklahoma to Galves- 
ton, New Orleans and other gulf ports, 
was not unduly prejudicial or unjustly 
discriminatory. 


START GENERAL RATE INVES- 
TIGATION. 


A sweeping investigation on all rates, 
including freight, express and passen- 
ger, charged by all common carriers for 
transportation in interstate commerce, 
has been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The investiga- 
tion, ordered by the Smith-Hock resolu- 
tion passed by the 68th congress, was 
urged by the administration as a prin- 
cipal feature of the Coolidge farm relief 
program. 

All railroads, steamship companies 
and other common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act were re- 
spondents in the formal summons of the 
commission. Every railroad and the 
governor of every state was formally 
notified of beginning of the probe. 

The object of the investigation was 
announced by the commission as fol- 
lows: 

“To determine to what extent and to 
what manner, if any, the rates of com— 
mon carriers caused undue or unreason— 
able advantage, preference or prejudice, 
as between persons or localities in intra- 
state commerce on the one hand, and in- 
terstate or foreign commerce on the other 
hand, or any undue, unreasonable or un-— 
just discrimination against interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

“To make in accordance with law, such 
changes, adjustments and distribution of 
rates aS may be found necessary to correct 
any evils found to exist.” 

The authorizing resolution directed 
particular attention to investigation of 
discriminations which may exist against 
agricultural products, including live 
stock, but the order of the commission 
did not mention this phase except as it 
was listed ‘‘as the several industries.” 

The commission invited the public 
generally, including both shippers and 
carriers, whether as individuals or or- 
ganizations and the public authorities, 
state and federal, to 
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“1—File with the commission any desired 
brief or statement as to the intent of the 
joint resolution or procedure to give effect 
to it. 


“2 Bring to attention of the commis— 
sion any appropriate statement of fact, 
voiced by affidavit, deemed to bring out 
elasses of traffic or any class or kind of 
commodities, or any general or special 
schedule of rates, fares or charges or other 
matters embraced in investigation within 
the provisions of the resolution.”’ 

Dates of hearings will be announced 
later. In the meantime the commission 
will study “‘known or discoverable situa- 
tions’? with the assistance of its experts 
and representatives of state utilities 
commissions. 


DIGEST OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 

Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, 
Utah, vs. Updike Grain Company, Oma- 


ha, Nebr. (Plaintiff's broker bought five 
cars No. 2 yellow corn from the de- 
fendant. In confirming the purchases, 


the broker advised the plaintiff by let- 
ter, that the corn was sold “Omaha 
Terms,” “Not subject to Federal ap- 
peal.” Nevertheless the plaintiff did ap- 
peal the grades, as a result of which, 
grades of the corn were changed to No. 
3 yellow. The plaintiff asks for seven 
cents per cwt. discount. 

Held, that action of plaintiff's broker 
in buying the corn not subject to ap- 
peal, and his notifying the plaintiff to 
that effect, precludes any possibility of 
the plaintiff obtaining discount, inas- 
much as defendant furnished Omaha 
Grain Exchange certification of No. 2 
yellow corn on all the cars.) 

The defendant furnished the plaintiff 
with Omaha Federal grades on the corn. 
That is all, according to the evidence, 
he agreed to do. 

It is the opinion of this committee, 
that the claim of the plaintiff be denied, 
and that the plaintiff pay the costs of 
this arbitration. 


Edwards Licensed 


112 S. Dearborn St. 


MAA 


MUI LAT 


SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor-. 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


75 MANUFACTURERS USE OUR FORMULAS 


Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others endorse our service 


We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


March 25, 1925. 


NEW COMPLAINTS. 


The Jonesville Milling Co., of Jones- 
ville, Mich. has filed a cdmplaint 
against the New York Central, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, al- 
leging unjust and unreasonable rates 
on grain from Eaton, Ossion and Hel- 
mar, Ind., to Hopkins, Kalamazoo and 
Three Rivers, Mich., nulled in transit 
at Jonesville. 

The Bisbee Linseed Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has filed a complaint against the 
Pennsylvania alleging unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on flaxseed from Phil- 
adelphia to Chicago Heights, Ill. 

The Crown Mills of Portland, Ore., 
has filed a complaint against the North- 
ern Pacific, et al., alleging that unlaw- 
ful prejudice exists against mills lo- 
cated at Portland, in favor of mills 
located at Everett, Seattle and Tacoma, 
in that mills at the latter points are 
able to mill and clear in transit, ship- 
ments of grain and grain products des- 
tined to points south thereof, to and in- 
cluding Portland, when routed via those 
points, but that complainants are not 
given that privilege on shipments des- 
tined to points north of Centralia when 
routed via Portland, originating at 
points on the Northern Pacific lines. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., of Kan- 
sas City, has filed a complaint against 
the A. T. & S. F. et al., alleging that in 
compliance with a state law, Missouri 
interstate tariffs have been filed which 
permit the stopping of cars of grain or 
grain products, in transit to partly un- 
load, at the published through rate, plus 
a charge of $5 for each stop, this priv- 
ilege being denied to interstate ship- 


‘ments in violation of sections 1, 2 and 


13, of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 


Boards of trade are planning to chal- 
lenge the privilege of membership ex- 
tended by the state legislature to more 
than 550 codperative grain marketing 
associations, in any Kansas board of 
trade, it was indicated today. 

The move will be hotly contested by 
grain growers, it is said. 


Formula Service is 
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MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


The Board of Directors of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association, 
selected St. Louis as the place and May 
7 as the date for the holding of this 
year’s convention. 

It is announced that it will be a 
strictly business meeting with morning 
and afternoon sessions. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION 


Sec’y George A. Wells of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, recently settled 
the convention dates as of April 21-22 
at Des Moines, Ia. The headquarters 
will be at the fine, new Ft. Des Moines 
Hotel and a program equalling the cus- 
tomary high grade convention discus- 
sions is being completed. Speakers of 
note and trade discussions of first im- 
portance to grain dealers are assured. 
Advance notices indicate a large at- 
tendance from both country points and 
terminal markets. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The following applications for mem- 
bership to the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation have been received since Jan. 
1: °Forbes Brothers, North Topeka; 
Meriden Farmers’ Union, Meriden, 
Kans.; E. E. McClure, Republic; Farm- 
ers’ Union Coéperative Ass’n, Norton; 
Lund Grain Co., Lasita; Farmers’ Codp- 
erative Grain Assn, Athol; Smith Cen- 
ter Codperative M. L. Co., Smith Cen- 
ter; Broughton Coéperative Ass'n, 
Broughton; Anton H. Peterson, Morgan- 
ville; Iola Milling Co., Iola; Selden 
Grain Co., Selden; Peerless Flour Mills 
Co., Norton; Morris Lumber Co., Read- 
ing; Harveyville Grange Coéperative B. 
A., Harveyville; Kansas Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Topeka; Harris & Haynes, 
Colby; Golden Belt Coédperative HEleva- 
tor Co., Ellis; Farmers’ Union Codpera- 
tive M. & E. Co., Monument; Farmers’ 
Union Coiéperative Ass’n, Toulon, P. O., 
Hays; B. W. Kynor, Wilson; J. T. Gray 
Grain Co., Manter; Pauline Farmers’ 
Pauline; Wakarusa Farm- 
ers’ Union, Wakarusa; Anstaett & Co., 
Osage City. 

This makes a total of twenty-four new 
members secured out of the total 100 
we expect to secure before the close of 
the year —E£. J. Smiley, Sec’y. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges of the Pacific Coast as of 
Mar. 11, are as follows: 


Portland, Mar. 18.—Merchants’ Exchange 
quotations: 


Wheat—Hard white, B. S., Bart, soft 
white, western white, hard winter, north- 
ern spring, western red, $1.50. 

Futures: Wheat — Hard white, March, 
$1.50; Aprii, $1.52; May, $1.54; soft white, 
March, $1.50; April, $1.52; May, $1.54; west— 
ern white, March, $1.50; April, $1.52; May, 
$1.54; hard winter, March, $1.50; April, 
52; May, $1.54; northern spring, March, 
$1.50; April, $1.52; May, $1.54; western red, 
March, $1.50; April, $1.52; May, $1.54. 

Oats—No. 2, 36-lb., March, $34. 

Corn—No. 3 E. Y. shipment, March, $42; 
April, $42. 


Mill run—Standard, March, $28; April, 
$29; May, $29.50. 

Seattle, Mar. 17.—Wheat bids — Soft 
white, hard winter, $1.50; western white, 


agi western red, $1.45; northern spring, 
40. 

Yesterday’s car receipts — Wheat, 
corn, 5; hay, 12; 
5 


12; 
oats, 1; barley, 3; flour, 


San Francisco, Mar. 17.—No sales were 
made at either session. During the after— 
noon session, April barley $11.85 asked. 

The grain price record book of the Grain 


Exchange carries the following as latest 
quotations: 

ey eed. $2@2.05; shipping, nomi- 
nal. 


mt Feed, $3.25@3.30; milling, $3.55@ 


Oats—Red feed, $2.10@2.25. 

Mill Feeds—Shorts, $42@44; -middlings, 
$50@52; millrun, $40@42; bran, $35@42. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
past 24 hours: 

Corn — California white Egyptian, $3; 
eastern No. 3 kaffir, $2.35; eastern No. 2 
milo, $2.45; No. 2 eastern yellow, $2.45; No. 
3 eastern yellow, $2.38%4. 

Spot Caleutta bags—During the morning 
Session, June and July, 12144c asked. 
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The Powerful Influence 
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Bray 
MARE bb RAP PESTA TE FOR 


of Window Signs 


Transfer Window Signs have every advantage—prominent 
position, large audience, long life, beautiful, permanent colors, 


easy application, no upkeep and low cost. 


They identify the 


store that sells your product and influence the buyer right at 


the point of purchase. 


MEYERCORD 


gold. 


133 W. Washington St. 


Transfer Window Signs 
Oil Painting Reproductions 
Silicated Wire Electric 
Flasher Signs 
“Duplex’’? Window Signs 
(Read from both sides) 


There is no other form of advertising 
that possesses all these advantages. 


DECALCOMANIA 


TRANSFER WINDOW SIGNS 


Faithfully reproduce any trademark, design, or lettering 
in any size, or shape, in brilliant, non-fading oil colors and 
Open patterns or with backgrounds. ; 

They are quickly applied by anyone, and once up, remain 
permanently for a long time. Our staff of artists will create 
new designs for you, or assist in carrying out your own ideas. 
Send for samples, sketches and prices—there is no obligation. 


Decalcomania Headquarters 


The Meyercord Co. 


Chicago 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 


Decalcoloid Signs 
Paint and Varnish Display Racks 
Transfer Lettering for Vehicles 
Transfer Name Plates 
Advertising Signs of Wood, 
Metal, Glass, ete. 


San Quentin grain bags, 11%c. 
INLAND EMPIRE WHEAT. 


Lewiston, Idaho, Mar. 17.— Red, $1.44; 
white, No. 1, $1.50. 

Odessa, Wash., Mar. 17.—Bart and blue— 
stem, $1.70; turkey red, $1.38; marquis, 


fortyfold and club, $1.32; Jones fife, $1.30. 

Walla Walla, Mar. 17.—Bluestem, club 
and turkey red, $1.36. 

Wilbur, Wash., Mar. 17.—Bluestem, $1.65; 
elub. hybrid and marquis, $1.30. 

Davenport, Wash., Mar. 17.—Hard white, 
$1.58; bluestem, $1.48; fortyfold, $1.28; club, 
$1.26; marquis, $1.24. 

Dayton, Wash., Mar. 17.—Club, $1.63; red, 
$1.58. 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Mar. 21 
(final 000 omitted): 

Mar.21,Mar.22, Mar.21, Mar.22, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicason* feos: 531 910 60,986 52,983 
Sioux: ‘City -Ga... 62 42 4,242 4,696 
Milwaukee 100 209 14,832 16,044 
Minneapolis 568 391 45,192 23,620 
Duluth Pence ne 11 57 20,630 3,448 
St. LoOulstiawsse 790 432 22,380 23,319 
TOlEGO © tien stlerers 54 53 5,744 3,070 
Wichita. 2.e0.c ee Par A ae 
Detroit; “ac Jooret 32 60 1,599 2,504 
Kansas City... 58 134 5,488 10,008 
Peorlais is)... eon 249 184 7,962 9,839 
Omaha crisanean 252 200 11,088 18,520 
Indianapolis ... 110 144 7,906 8,515 
St. Joseph...... 22 44 1,343 1,306 
TO BeL a sstereie wax era 2,853 2,860 209,648 172,872 
Shipments --4,070 3,689 114,125 124,706 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Mar. 21 
(final 000 omitted): 

Mar.21,Mar.22, Mar.21, Mar.22, 


Chicago 
SLOW Citys nee. 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Duluth <waeasws 
St. Loulissaces.. 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Detroit 
Kansas 
Peoria 
Oma han noes. ss 
Indianapolis 

Bt. Joseph... vn. 


City. 


Total 
Shipments 


hace c Eee 3,922 2 
..2,605 3,632 5 


FRENCH IMPORTS. 


French grain and flour imports dur- 
ing January, 1925, were: Wheat, 23,897 
tons, against 53,474 tons in 1924; oats, 
2,173 tons (2,272); barley, 1,224 tons 
(18,845); rye, 1,221 tons (8,756); corn, 
42,706 tons (55,391); wheat flour, 91 
tons (534). 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


April 21-22—Western Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia. 


May 5-6—Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Peoria, III. 
May 7.—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, 


St. Louis. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22-23.—Texas Grain 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 

June 22 and 23—wWholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Agso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.——Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dealers’ 


14 (414) 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Terminal Markets 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 

Week’s receipts were 96 cars of corn, 133 
of oats and 29 of alfalfa meal. 

EB. L. Luibel, grain and feed broker, re- 
turned from Chicago Wednesday. 

W. T. Fray, of Toberman & Mallery, 
Kansas City, was an exchange visitor Mon- 
day. 

D. S. Mullally, of the Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was one of the past 
week’s visitors. 

P. S. Wilson, of Valier & Spies, St. Louis 
millers, was a visitor to the trade here 
during the week. 

c. O. Arnold, Kansas City, and Charles 
W. Aiken, Ridgewood, N. J., were visitors 
on ’change Wednesday. 

H. D. MeDaniel, of the McDaniel Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., attended a meeting 
of the Traffic Club here Monday. 

Austin Morton, of the Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, Ill., was one of the visitors at the 
Merchants Exchange the past week. 

F. T. DeShong, of the Arkadelphia, Ark., 
Milling Co., was a visitor here during the 
week and reported buying of flour slow. 

M. A. Nelson, grain and hay shipper, of 
Perryville, Mo., was introduced at the Mer- 
chants Exchange Tuesday by Ferd Heckle. 

Excellent weather prevailed all the week 
in this territory and much progress was 
made in farming operations. _ Considerable 
corn was planted. In the territory south of 
here some cotton will be planted next week 
if weather continues favorable, as most of 
the land has been prepared. 

Business with the grain trade continues 
slow, although it is better in oats. That 
grain is being sold to the planters almost 
to the exclusion of corn, it being consid- 
ered so much cheaper. Track 3 white oats 
were quotable Saturday at 524¢c. Cash 3 
white or 3 yellow corn quotable the same 
day at $1.20 and 3 mixed at $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


M. C. McCafferty, grain dealer of Calu- 
met, was a recent visitor here. 

Thomas F. SHaw of Galveston is a new 
member of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers 
Association. 

George C. Sohlberg, president of the 
Aeme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned with his family from a vacation 
spent in New York and Eastern Canada. 

William Wheeler of Weatherford, R. E. 
Nelson of Clinton, Mr. Sheperd and son of 
Hobart and L. O. and L. H. Street of 
Woodward were among recent Oklahoma 
City visitors in grain circles. 

A tour of West Texas and sections of 
Mexico and Arizona recently was concluded 
by W. M. Black, grain dealer of Arapaho. 
It was replete with unusual experiences, 
including attendance upon a bull fight. 

Failure of some middle west railroads to 
respond to the request of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League to reduce rates on flour to 
the Gulf to a par with rates on grain in 
certain instances has resulted in officials 
of the league ordering a complaint prepared 
to present to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission recently 
suggested to railroads, but did not cover 
the subject in an order, that these rate 
parities should be made. 

In only a few places in Oklahoma during 
March was enough moisture provided to 
benefit growing wheat and oats and nearly 
every section of the state was in need of 
rain at the end of the month, according to 
a crop-condition report recently compiled 
by C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association. Reports 
as to acreage and growing conditions came 
from 61 points well scattered over the state. 
Of these, 33 showed an urgent need of 
rain, 14 conditions good and 14 conditions 
fair. Dry weather has caused an abandon- 
ment of around 25 per cent of the acreage 
of wheat, the report shows, and probably 
15 per cent of oats. Reports from Vici and 
Billings showed the acreage condition to be 
110 compared with last year. 

May 19 and 20 have been fixed by C. F. 
Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma Grain 


Dealers’ Association, for the twenty-eighth 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 
Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORA TED 
Harry H. Binghem} Presi*ent 


Receivers, Stippers and Gievator Operators 
Comsignment: »olictted 


ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LL ES SP 


annual meeting in Oklahoma City of that 
body. The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League will be held on the 
same dates. Secretary Prouty was able 
to select dates agreeable to national asso- 
ciation officers who expect to attend both 


the Oklahoma and Kansas meetings. The 
meeting of the Kansas association 
will be held in Wichita May 21 


and 22. That of the Texas association will 
be held in Fort Worth on May 22 and 23. 
A joint meeting of Oklahoma and Kansas 
millers that was to have been held in Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., soon, has been post- 
poned until after the meetings in April of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League and the 
Millers’ National Federation, Frank Foltz, 
secretary of the Oklahoma league, an- 
nounces. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


Mrs. Mary L. Stenson, widow of Samuel 
Stenson, wealthy grain merchant and mem- 
ber of the Produce Exchange, died recently 
at her town house in Brooklyn. 


Export sales of wheat during the past 
week were estimated around five to six 
million bushels, but a fair portion of this 
business consisted of Manitoba wheats. 
The remainder comprised American hard 
winters, and some scattered lots of Duluth 
spring wheats and durums. 


During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: M. Neal and B. J. 
Hollister, both of Chicago; R. A. Willett of 
Cincinnati; H. W. Nellis of Toronto; S. 
Lancaster and Paul T. Wise, both of Bos- 
ton; G. B. Hubbard of Minneapolis, and T, 
J. McComb of Philadelphia. 

Flour Situation. 

New York, Mar. 21.—While early in the 
week the flour market was demoralized 
with wheat, there was quite a recovery 
later on with the close decidedly firm. 

Locally trade was not active, but outside 
points were reporting a much better in- 
quiry at higher prices. 

It was rumored that Russia was in the 
market again for approximately 600,000 
st of wheat and flour, this being all Ca- 
nadian. 


Spring patents were quoted at $8.50@ 


8.90, soft winter straights $8.30@8.65, and 
hard winter straights $8.50@8.90 per 196 


Ibs. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


A rather singular coincidence in the trade 

here is that oats are ruling at identically 
the same level of prices as at this time 
last year. 
_ President A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, returned to Balti- 
more on March 18 from a month’s fishing 
trip in Florida and the West Indies. 


Receipts of water borne corn in the Bal- 
timore market so far this season amount 
to 31,000 bushels, compared with 189,000 
bushels arrived up to the same time last 
year. 

William E. Harris, senior member of the 
grain brokerage and forwarding firm ot 
W. E. Harris & Son of this market, re- 
turned at the close of last week from a trip 
to Florida. 

The Atlantic Flour Mills Corporation, 612 
Water street, this city, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, and the business will 
be continued by Lewis Blaustein, presi- 
dent of the former concern, under his own 
name. 


Among the out of town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were: J. C. Hooper of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H. H. Willis, of Win- 
chester, Va.; C. C. Furr, of Broad Run, Va. 

Chief Grain Inspector David H. Larkin 
and Chairman of the Grain Committee of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce T. 
Murray Maynadier, attended the recent 
conference held in New York City with 
representatives of the Bureau of Federal 
Grain Supervision on oats grades. 

The condition of J. N. McCosh, a well 
known flour broker and mill representative 
of this city, who recently underwent an 
operation at the Church Home and In- 
firmary, is reported as steadily improving. 

While away on his holiday in Florida 
President Mears of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce remembered the various em- 
ployes of the Chamber by sending them a 
fine box of oranges and a box of grape- 
fruit which were distributed among the 
different departments. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the big dinner and ladies’ night to be 
given by the Baltimore Flour Club (J. Ross 
Byers, president) at the Hotel Rennert on 
the evening of Maryland Day, March 25. 
The members and their wives, together 


FE. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 


FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 


with a few invited guests, have been given 
assurances of a rare musical treat in the 
form of instrumental and vocal numbers 
to be rendered by artists in their lines, and 
the menu will consist of all Maryland 
aie served in true Rennert style. Nuf 
sed! 


Baltimore grain interests are naturally 
much pleased over the decision by the 
United States Supreme Court last week, 
sustaining in toto the findings of Judge 
John C. Rose, of the United States District 
Court at Baltimore in November, 1922, who 
at that time ruled that the Federal Trade 
Commission had no legal right to force 
certain local grain exporters to submit 
their records, books and private papers for 
examination by said Commission which 
was conducting an investigation into the 
profits of grain exporters, margins between 
farm and export prices, facts concerning 
market manipulations, ete., under a Sen- 
ate resolution. A summary of the highest 
court’s decision in this case was given in 
last week’s issue of The Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, again substantiating this 
popes claim of always “‘printing the news 

eats. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


George Albers of the Albers Milling Co., 
Seattle, was a Portland visitor last week. 


Frank E. Ryer, president of the Ryer 
Grain Co. of this city, was a recent visitor 
in Minneapolis. 

D. M. Sanson and W. B. Bartram of 
Toronto were here last week in connec- 
tion with Oregon's infant flax industry. 


The committee will investigate provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hock bill, under whose 
authority the survey will proceed, and 
inquire into its effects on Northwest in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
authorized appointment of a committee of 
five to aid in the investigation to be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of transportation rates with special refer- 
ence to agricultural products, and Presi- 
dent Andrews named Robert M. Irvine, 
George A. Westgate, E. E. Faville, W. A. 
Baker and W. O. Munsell to serve. 


At least 100,000 acres of grain land in 
Gilliam county were frozen out, according 
to James M.. Burns, merchant of Condon, 
Ore. The condition in Gilliam county, he 
reports, is even worse than he thought it 
was when he was one of a delegation which 
went to the legislature and urged that an 
appropriation be made for the farmers so 
that they could reseed their fields. The 
full extent of the damage in Gilliam county 
did not become known until quite recently. 

A map of the Portland and Vancouver 
harbors, prepared by the United States 
coast and geodetic survey at the request 
of the foreign trade department of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, has been 
completed and will be distributed through 
the regular channels. The information in 
the new map should be a material aid to 


shipping, according to Frank Ira White, 
manager of the department. Channel 
depths, location of wharves, factories, in- 


dustrial sites, tidal data and aids to navi- 
gation are charted. 

Terminal] receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 


Portland—, Wht. Bly. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hy. 
Season to date.14,000 493 1,425 510 584 1,644 
Mear “220: iia. 21,450 191 2,154 394 583 1,683 

Tacoma— 

Season to date. 3,987 310 235 439 226 © 317 
Weal AOA. «ase 8,193 130 565 325 195 432 

Seattle— 

Season to date. 6,743 300 2,012 631 426 1,371 
BOATS ALO. odin §,115 281 2,581 789 402 912 

Astoria— 

Season to date. 2,008 am 181 1 3 38 
RCar LALO n cane D593 0 waeS e200 sie Ameas AL 27 
ST. LOUIS. 


Much grain continues to move from this 
city by barge for export via New Orleans. 


E T. Hall, former secretary Ralston Pu- 
vina Co., is now vice president of the com- 
pany and in charge of its advertising. 

Bugene C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Co. has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip to New 
Orleans and other points in the South. 


The Mixed Feed Supply Co., of which 
Cc. A. Mahon is the owner, has closed its 
offices and moved to Kansas City, Mo. The 
company recently purchased an alfalfa 
plant at Kansas City which can be oper- 
ated better in the new location than from 
here. 

Among recent out of town visitors were: 
Cc. J. Schneider of the Eagle Milling Co., 
of Petersburg, Ill.; Lloyd Cowgill, of the 
Cowgill-Hill Milling Co., Carthage, Mo.; J. 
Browder of the Browder Milling Co., Ful- 
fon, Ky., and J: R. Davis, of the Hy &. 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Those admitted to membership in the 
Exchange recently include: Wayman Mc- 
Creery Ailen, John E. Sherry, Oliver O. 
Lipe, ’nd Wm. V. Peters. The latter was 


the transfer of the certificate 
of C. Tumbach. Harris McGavock has ap- 
plied for membership on transfer of cer- 
tificate of F. J. Alexander, and Charles G. 
Randall on certificate of C. A. Mahon. The 


admitted on 


W. M. RICHARDSON 
RICHARDSON BROS. 


a eat 
GRAIN,FLOUR and ILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers’ National Association 
CommercialMxchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members<'ChamberofCommerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tilinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Always in Market 
All Grain 


memberships of George H. Capen and 
Percy Werner have been purchased and 
canceled. 

Stocks of Grain March 21, 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
Tod’y 1,649,802 1,629,727 203,195 12,538 12,538 


Yes. 1,618,235 1,602,831. 225,528 12,538 13,742 
1924 1,225,215 1,068,317 370,728 30,642 2,879 
Principal 
Grades— Today Yes. 1924. 
No. 1 Red wheat %.)yttih. sere 90,414 
No. 2 Red wheat ..294,223 295,985 302,996 
No. 1 Hard 305,793 295,681 134,585 
No. 2 Hard 816,640 789,427 350,172 
No. 2 Corn 152,770 152,770 114,538 
No. 2 White 144,003 144,003 67,464 
No. 2 Yellow 60,004 57,824 54,467 
No. 2 Oats’. sfas'. <sle ce) ssa eueneeeen 6,367 
No. 2 White - 42,475 51,006 176,087 
No. 3 White - 90,122 92,745 111,078 
No. 2 Rye 12,538 12,5388 19,415 
Cash Grain Prices. 
No. Today. Yestdy. Year ago. 
2eREG PP cures @185n @183 @116 
2 Hard @168n @164 @106 
3 \GOrny as. 2e 111@113 wh Dew 76 @76% 
3 Yellow ...113@114 112@114 @79 
3 White .... @114 @113 @i7% 
3 Wh. oats. 48@ 48% 48@ 48% 49% @49% 
Receipts and Shipments. 
—Receipts by River & Rail— 
1925. 1924, 1925.. 1924. 
Flour, bbls.... 17,780 16,530 12,945 21,190 
WiRGaAt A? é.5 5, 8S 123,500 49,400 155,400 31,770 
Corti PU tee 42,000 99,400 60,900 76,230 
Oats. but coe 90,000 62,000 106,000 60,960 
Hay; jocalac.ce. 84 Slayer lene ass 
Hay, “thru. ee 120). © 268Wee ee 165 
Katire sDtbicce® a 4, 800° de screts BAGS ei i, 
BUFFALO. 
The Electric Grain Elevator Co. an- 


nounces that it is retiring from business 
April 1. 

M. Nowak of the Nowak Milling Co., of 
Hammond, Ind., was a visitor on ’change 
last week. 


H. R. Wilber of the Wilber Grain & Feed 
Co., of Jamestown, was a recent business 
ealler in Buffalo. 


Recent names on the visitors’ register at 
the Corn Exchange include H. C. Elrod 
of Portland, Me., Lee Huntingdon of Con- 
dersport, Pa., and A. S. McDonald of 
Boston. 


The Great Eastern Elevator Corp. of this 
city has made application for articles of 
incorporation. M. Gaetazore and T. 
Williams are behind the project in which. 
there are to be 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock at $100 each and 7,500 shares of 
common stock with no par value. 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Grain inspections in this market for the 
past week were 13 cars of wheat, 79 cars 
of corn, 26 cars of oats and 1 car of rye. 
Total, 119 cars. 

The Scotland representative of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. was on the exchange floor 
during the past week and visited with sev- 
eral grain men and millers. " 


Flour production of Toledo mills as re- 
ported for the past week was 28,900 bbls. 
compared with 27,350 bbls. the week be- 
fore and 35,100 bbls. a year ago. : 

Though there is said to be considerable 
wheat in the farmers’ hands it is very hard 
to buy. Late sown wheat looks poor in 
spots and early sown mostly good. . 

c. F. Barnthouse, grain dealer of Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, and brother of H. O. | 
Barnhouse, local representative of Hulburd, — 
Warren & Chandler, died last Monday at © 
his home in Upper Sandusky. He was © 
well known throughout the state and comes 
of a family that has been connected with © 
the grain trade for many years. 

The elevator and warehouse of J. P. 

Monroeville, Ohio, burned last 
Wednesday night. Several cars of grain 
on track were also burned. The loss was 
almost entirely covered by insurance. Phil 
Horn, well known grain dealer, has been 
at the head of the business. Mr. Easton 
was in Florida at the time of the fire. 


Jess Young of Southworth & Co. seldom 
wears a coat and members of the exchange 
sometimes mistake him for the office boy 
as he is so young looking. A newcomer 
recently handed him a telegram and said, 
“Rush it.’’ then realizing his error apolo- 
gized profusely. However, Jess will soon 
have reason to go coatless as the mercury 
is slowly climbing summerward. 

Declining prices for all grains have 
light movement to this market 
Cash premiums for 


Easton, 


caused a 
during the past week. 


wheat and more especially corn were im- 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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proved with a somewhat better demand. 
A very good call for high-grade oats has 
appeared recently. Rather quiet flour sales 
are reported by local mills. Millfeeds are 
also dragging with buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. ; 


BOSTON. 


A. S. MeDonald was a recent visitor in 
Buffalo. 

Membership of the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange is now more than 175 and 
it is announced that no associate mem- 
berships will be accepted until the active 
membership has reached 200. 


Among recent visitors to the exchange 
were James White and N. B. Updike of 
Chicago, G. H. Furnace and H. A. Dahl- 
quist of Minneapolis, and S. A. Luthill and 
Sydney Greenbie of New York. 


A. W. Mears of Baltimore, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
E. S. Knighton, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Flour Club, attended the annual din- 
ner of the Boston Flour and Grain Club. 


Howard Coonley, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was a luncheon guest of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
on the 17th and spoke to the members on 
business conditions in this section. Mr. 
Conley, together with his wife and two 
children, are touring in the West. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Leo Hatch of E. P. Bacon Co. 
after several days’ illness. 


H. H. King of the H. H. King Milling 
Co. is visiting his daughter in the East. 


John Mulliken, sales manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., left for a pleasure 
trip through the East this week. 


J. H. Riheliaffer of the Tenney com- 
pany has recovered from his recent illness. 

A. L. Goetzman of the A. L. Goetzman 
Co. is leaving for an extended trip through 
North Carolina and Florida. 


Herman Grabo, local manager of the 
Gould Grain Co., was greeting his friends 
on the trading floor for the first time in 
several weeks. He has been confined in a 
hospital for some little time. 


Among the visitors on the Minneapolis 
Exchange during the past week were the 
following: A. G. Wells and A. Murray of 
Aurora, Canada; R. W. Babcock of Moline, 
Ill.; J. Baird of Superior, Wis.; H. L. 
Becher and A. O. Olson of New Ulm, Minn.; 
W. C. Mills of Regina, Sask.; O. Hinden of 
Greeley, Colo.; B. J. Lamson of Weyburn, 
Sask.; O. M. Williams of Spokane, Wash., 
and R. D. Smith of Winnipeg. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Light receipts during the past 
week kept the local market all of firm and 
mills were after the choice quality wheat 
right along. Advices from the country 
continue to show prospect of light receipts 
for some time to come and line houses say 
that there is but very small movement 
from first hands. An estimate on country 
elevator stocks in the Northwest, made 
public this week, shows around 25,000,000 
bushels of bread wheat in the hands of the 
country elevators, which is substantially 
the same figure as that made a month ago. 
These figures were as of March 1. 


Shipping sales were rather light early in 
the week, only running around 50,000 bush- 
els daily, but Friday they picked up and 
around 160,000 bushels were _ reported 
worked. The light country run has brought 
some of the interior mills in nearby terri- 
tory into the market for elevator wheat. 
The recent low asking prices on flour ap- 
parently brought in some business as the 
mills, both local and outside, were scurry- 
ing around for the kind of wheat which 
they required to make their various mix- 
tures. One small lot of 15,000 bushels was 
worked to the gulf for export. 


Based on today’s sales, No. 1 hard spring 
sold at 2@45c over the May; No. 1 dark 
northern at 1@44c over, and No. 1 northern 
at May price to 40c over. Durum was 
strong and hard to get. Today’s range of 
prices were: No. 1 amber, 1c under at 37¢c 
over Duluth May; No. 1 mixed, 4c under at 
85e over, and No. 1 durum at 4e under 
at 28c over. 


Local elevator stocks for the week total 
as follows: 13,374,152 bushels vs. 13,416,603 
a week ago and 14,688,283 a year ago. 


Corn—The past week in the Minneapolis 
corn market was characterized by: a 
marked improvement in the demand with 
a consequent bolstering up of the current 
discounts. Low grade corn, while not in 
exceptionally brisk demand, came in for 
a fair amount of request and discounts 
were at least 5 cents less than during the 
previous week. Weakness in the option 
did not seem to hurt the cash article any, 
holders refusing to drop their asking prices 
in line with futures. 


Today’s sales show the following basis: 
Yellow corn, No. 3, 8@lic under Chicago 
May; No. 4, 12@15c under; No. 5, 15@20c 
under, and No. 6, 21@24c under. Mixer 
corn, No. 38, 12@15¢e under Chicago May; 
No. 4, 16@20c under; No. 5, 20@28¢ under, 
and No. 6, 21@26e under. 


Minneapolis elevator stocks made publie 
today show 1,453,563 bushels vs. 1,245,992 
last week and 1,596,860 a year ago. 


Oats—There were fair shipping sales of 
Oats right thru the week and if the qual- 
ity of receipts was any good at all there 
was not much of any difficulty for the com- 
‘mission trade to find a place for it, Ship- 
pers were after heavy weight oats and 
paid right up for them but were inclined 
to go a little slow on the thin stuff. The 
week started out with bidders offering 14 @ 


is back 
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%c over May for the No. 3 whites but 
today they were paying as high as 1@1'%e 
over for the same quality. No. 4 whites 
were bringing 1@1%c less than the No. 3 
today. Local stocks show the following 
totals: 21,705,168 bushels this week vs. 22,- 
012,417 last week and 4,826,488 a year ago. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
Exports of grain for the week ending 
March 20 were 848,060 bus. wheat and 
46,000 bus. oats. 


Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending March 21 were: Flour, 42,508 bbls.; 
wheat, 980,150 bus.; corn, 11,153 bus.; oats, 
118,668 bus.; rye, 26,666 bus.; barley, 1,883 
bus., and 360 tons of feed. 

The city-owned flour mill, one of the old 
landmarks of Bridgeton, N. J., was totally 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
Tuesday morning, March 17 last. The mill 
was situated at the entrance of Bridgeton’s 
500-acre park and had been in operation 
105 years, having been built in 1820 by 
Daniel H. Stratton. Since April, 1921, it 
has been owned by the city which bought 
it for $18,000 to obtain first right to the 
water power and to make a show place. 
There was $9,000 insurance on the mill. 

At a meeting of the advocates of the 
greater port of Philadelphia, called by 
President Hubert J. Horan of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, held in 
the Bourse on Friday last, E. S. Gregg, 
chief of the transportation division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, spoke. Mr. Gregg, who was ac- 
companied by H. V. Smith, special repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce 
at London, was sent to the meeting by 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Gregg spoke en- 
thusiastically of the many advantages 
offered by the port of Philadelphia. Among 
those who participated in the conference 
were H. DaWitt Irwin of the grain firm of 
Barnes, Irwin _& Co., Herbert Bell of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills, Robert Morris of 
the exchange, Alfred J. Ball, foreign freight 
agent, Pennsylvania R. R. Co., and Geo. 
M. Richardson of the Tidewater Terminal, 
and others. 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, March 21.—Receipts of flour 
for the week just closed were 42,508 bbls. 
The market is still very unsettled owing 
to the demoralized condition of the wheat 
market which makes sharp advances one 
day only to be followed the next by just 
as sharp declines. Buyers are not dis- 
posed to purchase in excess of present 


wants, while the mills are reluctant_to 
force buSiness at any great sacrifice. We 
quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. jute 
sacks: Soft winter straight, western, $8.50 
@8.75; soft winter straight, nearby, $8@ 


8.50; hard winter straight, $8.75@9.25; hard 
winter short patent, $9.25@9.75; spring first 
clear, $8.50@8.75; spring patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; spring short patent, $9.50@9.75; fancy 
spring and city mills patent family brands, 
$10@10.50. Rye flour, $7.75@8.25 per bbl. 
in sacks, as to quality; buckwheat flour, 
$4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. sack. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
Perey Ginder of the Barnes-Ames Co. 


reported substantial export sales recently 
from supplies held afloat or in eastern 
elevators during the last week. 


= 
Application has been posted for the 
transfer of the Duluth Board of Trade 
membership of B. E. Baker to W. D. Jones 
as trustee. Mr. Baker recently retired 
from the commission business on this mar- 
ket and his membership is being held in 
the hands of a trustee until the liquidation 
of his trades has been completed. ‘ 


As illustrating the improving jobbers’ 
interest in flour, the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. here reported a good demand dur- 
ing the last ten days. That company 
established a record that has not been 
equaled in several years in dispatching a 
solid train of thirty-five cars of its patent 
flour to the Hast during the last week. 


Grain men who had been holidaying at 
California and Florida winter resorts are 
coming back. H. S. Newell has returned 
from a vacation spent at Sarasota, Fla. 
Clarence T. Mears of the Itasca Elevator 
Co. and Dave Stocking, who are also vaca- 
tioning there, are expected to return by 
April 1. Harry Dinham of the Duluth 
Shipping Co. has been welcomed back after 
a vacation spent at southern California 
points. 


Elevator men here are complaining of 
the lack of inquiry for wheat of any 
other grains for opening of navigation 
shipment. Dealers agree in the statement 
that eastern buyers’ interest is the slowest 
for the season in many years on this mar- 
ket. With stocks of all grains in the 
elevators now aggregating around 31,500,- 
000 bushels, officials of some of the houses 
are pawing for air in the endeavor to con- 
tinue receiving grain up to the opening of 
navigation. Boat space for Buffalo de- 
livery at the opening of the navigation was 
reported to be offering at 3 cents a bushel, 


In spite of the recent severe recessions 
in grain prices, elevator and commission 
men here have been receiving encouraging 
reports from over the Northwest regarding 
the outlook for substantially larger acre- 
ages being seeded to spring wheat, durum 
and rye this season. Farmers are reported 
to be feeling hopeful regarding the outlook 
for fairly remunerative prices being made 
upon Wheat and other feed grains this 
spring. As a rule growers do not hope to 
realize the long prices they did during the 
late fall and winter season, but they are 
in some way hopeful that the wheat figure 


will not sink much, if any, below $1.50 a 
bushel by the time they begin to market 
their crops next fall. Grain handlers here 
are laying stress upon the point that many 
growers overstayed their market this sea- 
son and as a result failed to realize any- 
where nearly the peak figures set. 


Flour Firm. 


Flour trade was in better volume on this 
market during the last week, millers re- 
porting good booking for nearby shipment. 
Patents are up 10c. Prices per bbl. in 
earlots at mill are 10c off, as follows: Fam- 
ily patent, jute, $8.65; bakers’ patent, jute, 
$8.40; first clears, $8; second clears, $7.25. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Dan Mullally of the Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co., St. Louis, spent several days 
in New Orleans this week. 


Standard blackstrap molasses remains 
firm and unchanged at 18c per gallon, f. o. 
b. tank cars New Orleans; light blackstrap 
is still quoted at 14c per gallon. 

Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,371,000 bus.; corn, 428,000 bus.; 
oats, 296,000 bus.; rye, 20,000 bus.; barley, 
2,000 bus. Cars on track: Wheat, 10. 


Frederick I. Thompson of Mobile, mem- 
ber of the U. S. S. B., was a recent New 
Orleans visitor. Mr. Thompson conferred 
with members of the gulf shipping confer- 
ence with the view to placing New Orleans 
and other gulf ports on a rate parity with 
New York. 


Sidney Smith, famous Chicago cartoonist, 
creator of “Andy Gump,’ accompanied by 
his brother, Tom Smith, Lawrence Hey- 
worth and K. B. Harwood, were guests in 
New Orleans this week of Frank B. Bowes, 
vice-president of the I. C. railroad. The 
party was shown the shipping facilities of 
the port by members of the dock board. 

The Southern Pacific S. S. Lines suffered 
a heavy loss this week when the palatial 
new steamer “Bienville’’ was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. Only recently the ‘Bien- 
ville’? made her maiden trap and has just 
arrived from New York on the return voy- 
age. Some trouble developed on her trip 
from New York and the vessel was under- 
going minor repairs when fire broke out in 
one of the cabins. Efforts of the crew to 
put out the fire were unavailing and the 
dock board fire tub ‘Deluge’ along with 
several other harbor tugs were called upon 
for assistance. The ‘‘Bienville’ finally 
had to be beached about five miles below 
the city and while the exact loss has not 
as yet been determined, it is believed to 
be about half a million dollars. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
C. G. White, Correspondent. 


Ground feed arrival for the week 
amounted to 19 cars, Colorado mill run sell- 
ing at $35; Kansas bran, $33; alfalfa meal, 
$32; molasses alfalfa, $29; cottonseed meal, 
$45; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $47, 
with the ground feed market quiet. Hay 
arrivals for the week amounted to 104 car- 


loads. The demand was fairly good and 
prices steady. No. 1 alfalfa selling at $23@ 
25, No. 2 selling at $2 less, No. 1 barley 


hay at $28, No. 1 oat hay at $32. The first 
car of new alfalfa arrived this week and 
sold at $33. 

The market conditions at this terminal 
are very unsatisfactory, affected largely by 
the radical changes on the eastern markets. 
There is a great uncertainty among deal- 
ers in placing orders for eastern shipments. 
The arrivals have been fairly good, but it 
is predicted that there will be a falling off 
until a more settled condition exists in 
the middle west. There has been consid- 
erable decline in nearly all the grain com- 
modities. No. 3 yellow corn for prompt 
shipment is being offered at $2.40 per cwt. 
April barley for April delivery has been 
selling at $1.90 per cwt., while Imperial 
barley, carlots for May shipment, has been 
selling at $1.93%4 per ewt. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


W. E. Schroeder has recently succeeded 
R. L. Glacier, retired, as manager of the 
Outagamie (Wis.) Equity Exchange. 

I’. G. Swoboda, well known to the trade 
of southern Wisconsin, has recently be- 
come manager of the Equity Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. at East Troy, Wis. 

Receipts of grain at Milwaukee last week 
were 98 cars barley, 167 corn, 41 Oats, 89 
wheat, 8 rye, 3 flax, 3 miscellaneous; total 
409 cars, against 690 the week before, 461 
a year ago, and 373 in 1923. 

Shipments of grain from Milwaukee last 
week were 194,300 bus. oats, 121,961 corn, 
37,260 barley, 27,400 wheat, 37,750 rye; total 
418.671 bus., against 394,066 the preceding 
week and 774,540 a year ago. ¥ 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, has recently been appointed sole 
distributors in Wisconsin of Cream of Corn 
Gluten and Amaizo Germ Meal. manufac- 
tured by the American Maize Products Co. 
of New York and Chicago. 

Violent fluctuations and 


irregular mar- 
kets characterized the past week. The 
movement was smaller and demand im- 
proved at better basis. Wheat closed 2@4c 
off for the period, rye 3@4c, barley 2@3c, 
while oats are up le and corn improved 
5@15ce for lower grades while good grades 


are steady. 

The Menomonee Falls (Wis.) Grain & 
Supply Co., which was recently sold to F. 
G. Schwenk. has again. been sold to the 
Schlaefer Milling Co.. also of. Menomonee 
Falls. The stock will be removed by the 
new owners and the buildings razed to 
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HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and _ con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Rasis. 


Gr. & Fl. Ex. BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Inc. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 
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SMITH & SCOTT, Inc. 


462 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


INNA 


Carload Buyers and Shippers 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, MILO 
KAFFIR, MILLFEECS 


We merchandise. 


Consignments handled on 
request 
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E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoriaoffers astrong out et or 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


OMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS | 
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Ss. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter i 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specialising tin 
MILLING WHEAT : 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. ef C. Buffalo, N.Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


ltasca Elevator Gompany 


Grain Merchants 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


Oats, Rye and Bariey 


our specialties 


When in need of Choice Mill Oats 
or other Screenings com- 
municate with us. 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


for a new enterprise, prob- 


x output last week con- 
of wheat flour as com- 
he 


same 


cee last 
ared with 


yl y hipments were 3 
bbls co 13,490 bbls. in the 
Same week ¢ 24. 

Frank Turow, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
John Cronon, Rose Creek, Minn.; A. B. 
Kehl, Brookfield, Wis.; David Rosenheimer, 
Kewaskum, Wis.; D. R. Mihils, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; W. H. Damm, Collins, Wis.; A. 
Post, Horicon, Wis.; A. H. Mintzlaff, Graf- 
ton, Wis.; E. S. Chapman, Chicago; John 
Swendsen, Green Bay, Wis.; E. F. Havey, 
Chicago; C 2 Dusenberg, Waterford, 
Wis.; William Schroeder, Jackson, Wis.; 


| CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 
A. F. Hoffman and W. E. Davies, Madison, 
v .: C. P. Randall, Chicago; A. . and 
Arthur Schuler, Brillion (Wis.) Mill & 
Elevator Co.; George A. Jones, West Chi- 
cago, Ill; G. E. Hellier, manager of the 


feed department for Pennock & Ford, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; L. M. Weisenel, Sun 
Prairie, Wis.; and L. H. Meyer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis., were among visitors at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce last 
week. 

All present incumbents—A. 
ton of the Maple-Flakes Mill, president; 
Hugo Stolley of Henry Rang & Co., first 
vice-president; W. A. Hottenson of the W. 
M. Bell Co., second vice-president; and 
Harry A. Plumb, secretary-treasurer—were 
endorsed for re-election as officers of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual caucus of the membership which 
was held on ’change at noon Saturday, 


A. Temple- 


March 21. L. R. Fyfe, Edward LaBudde 
and P. P. Donahue were endorsed for elec- 
tion to fill three vacancies on the board of 
Cirectors: E. S. Terry and E. J. Kopplkam 
to fill two vacancies on the board of arbi- 


tration; E. C. Christl, Herbert H. Ladish 
and James T. Mallon to fill the unexpired 
term of J. P. Hessburg on the board of 
arbitration; and J. J. Crandal, A. R. Taylor 
and J. V. Leuer to fill three vacancies on 
the board of appeals. Primary election 
will be held on Saturday, March 28, and 


the final balloting will take place on Mon- 
day, April 6. Unless more candidates enter 
the field before the primaries most of the 
positions will be filled by default. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 

Cc. L. DeLong, for several years in 
brokerage business at Nebraska City, 
Nebr as sold his holdings to F. S. De 
Long and has made application for solici- 
tor’s card to represent the Niedorp Grain 
Co. 

Offerings of all grains have been light 
during the week ending March 21. Wheat 
arrivals mostly contract, and flour supplies 
very scant. For the week hard wheat 
prices have advanced 2c; soft wheat about 
unchanged. Corn offerings moderate with 
bulk running to mixed. Demand improved 
for wheat and fairly good for corn except 
that corn buyers argue reduced premiums, 
while the tendency has been for higher 
premiums in wheat. Corn values unchanged 
to 2c lower for the week. Oats supplies 
very light and demand fair to good with 
prices about unchanged for the week. 

Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending March 21 
included N. S. Kerschen. Marysville, Kans.; 
S. Gilmore, Highland, Kans.; D. H. Knep- 
F. G. Endelman, 


the 


per, Hiawatha, Kans.; 
Fairbury, Nebr.; J. G. Skidmore, Barnard, 
Mo.: C. R. Mayes, Jamesport, Mo.; J. W 


Ostrander, Diagonal, Iowa; J. L. Ballard, 
Guilford, Mo.; J. S. Jones, Wymore, Nebr.; 
Ww. M. Palmer, Forsythe, Mont.; Francis 
Miller, Ludell, Kans.; A. R. Lusey, Rush- 
ville. Mo.: G. E. Hutson, Rushville, Mo.; 
R. Prebble, White Cloud, Kans.; E. M. 
Smith, Gower, Mo.; John Watkins, Liberty, 
Nebr. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

For the first time in many years the 
elevators in Kansas City hold more corn 
than wheat. The corn stocks are the 
largest in iocal history. 

R. O. McKenna, wheat buyer for the 


Hall-Baker Grain Co. and a member of the 
Board of Trade, was married Saturday to 
Mrs. Grace G. Wales of Kansas City. 
Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included G. H. Geron, New York City; Paul 
S. Warden and J. J. Kelley, Chicago; J. 
Chilton, St. Louis; E. R. Welch, Wichita, 
Kans.; M. B. McNair, Hutchinson, Kans.; 


Guymon, O ; 
ton, Ia., and R. F. Eleel, Hillsboro, Il. 
A movement is on foot to unite the Soil 


Products Exposition and the Royal Live 
Stock Show. Both exhibitions may be held 
in Royal Live Stock Show pavilion, 
rece y destroyed by fire but now being 
reb The Royal show usually is held 


in November. W. I. Drummond, chairman 
of the board of directors of the soil prod- 
ucts enterprise, is promoting the union of 
the two shows. 

Without the passage of a single freak 
law pertaining to the grain trade, the Kan- 
sas legislature adjourned this week. E. J. 
Smiley, secretary of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, says this is a record 
for 25 years. The bill providing for a re- 
duction in the cost of grain inspection, 
sampling and weighing in Kansas from $1 
per car for both inspection and weighing, 
to 60c per car of all grain when the amount 
in the revolving fund reaches $80,000, was 
adopted and will become a law. 

With the completion of the Ralston- 
Purina and the Staley plants in Kansas 
City, the position of this city as the second 
poultry-feed manufacturing center has been 
greatly strengthened. Among other heavy 
producers of these feeds are the Southard 
Grain & Milling Co., the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., and the Nelson Grain & Milling 
Co. E. L. Barr of the latter named com- 
pany said Saturday that in view of Kansas 
City’s accessibility to the fields of corn, 
kafir and barley production, he expected 
the industry here to equal that of St. Louis 
within the next few years. 

local grain firms were flooded with crop 
news this week, most of the reports com- 
ing from Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas, indicating the development of se- 
rious conditions. The great need, appar- 
ently, is an abundance of rain, but in 
some instances wheat was declared to be 
dead and showing no response to recent 
moisture. C. A. Cooper of Lyons, Kans., 
who has been traveling for mills in Hutch- 
inson, estimates that 21 per cent of the 
Kansas acreage will be abandoned. He 
makes the wheat condition 71.8 per cent 
as an average for the state. In Oklahoma 
the condition is placed at 67 per cent, with 
an abandonment of 15 per cent. Mr. Coop- 
er estimates a decrease of 60,000,000 bus. 
in the production of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
as compared with last year’s yield. 

No Loss on Seed Wheat. 


J. C. Mohler of Topeka, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, who also is 
secretary of the Central Seed Wheat As- 
sociation, reported Saturday that dividends 
of 90 per cent had been paid to investors 
in the pool formed in the fall of 1923 to 
finance farmers in southwestern Kansas in 


March 25, 1925; 


need of seed wheat. The remaining 10 
per cent is to be paid in April and there 
will be a small sum of money left after 


the payment of all expenses. About 1,000 
farmers were provided with seed. Prac- 
tically all had good crops, one-fifth of 
which went to the pool. The Santa Fe 
railroad placed $1,000,000 in banks, avail- 
able to unfortunate wheat farmers along 
its line. 

Generally the farmers have been willing 
to abide by the contracts with the associa- 
tion, but a few sidestepped their obliga- 
tions by selling wheat at different points. 
Two farmers took the seed furnished them 
and sold it. There were several instances 
in which growers turned over poor wheat 
to the pool, selling the good grain later. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 289 cars, 
against 540 a week ago and 358 a year 
ago. The sharply reduced movement was 
due in large part to recent price declines, 
but it also was reflective of small country 
supplies. At the outset the market was 
irregular and narrow, but on Tuesday there 
was a break of 8@lle in conformity to a 
slump in futures. Thereafter the tendency 
was mainly upward. Though local mills 
operated only 56 per cent of their capacity, 
making 84,500 bbls. of flour, there was a 
fair demand from that source and for do- 
mestic shipment, as well as from exporters 
to fill previous foreign sales. Usually hold- 
ers of hard and dark refused to sell on 
drops, but on bulges they let go. Heavy 
shipments were made from store to the 
gulf ports and to outside mills, including 
Minneapolis. Arrivals of soft wheat were 
very light and all were well taken, especial- 
ly on domestic shipping orders. Hard and 
dark closed generally unchanged to 2¢ 
higher, with premiums stronger on protein 
qualities, but some inferior samples of No. 
4 were as much as 6c down. A net gain 
of 1@6c was scored in soft wheat. Final 
prices were: No. 1 hard and dark, range, 
$1.59@1.82; No. 2, $1.58@1.82; No. 3, $1.57 
@1.81; No. 4, $1.50@1.80; No. 1 red, $1.70@ 
1.76; No. 2, $1.69@1.76; No. 3, $1.65@1.74; 
No. 4, $1.63@1.70. Elevator stocks showed 
a decrease of 787,000 bus., to 7,231,000, as 
compared with 11,516,000 last year. New 
crop development in the Southwest is in an 
uncertain state, with much depending on 
rains in the next few days or weeks. Not- 
withstanding recent moisture, many fields 
in north central Kansas, south central Ne- 
braska, western Oklahoma and on down 
into Texas are said to be in bad shape, 
with considerable areas dead or ungermi- 
nated. Southwestern Kansas seems to be 
troubled by the army or cut worm and 
there is more or less Hessian fly infesta- 
tion in various parts of the state. An ex- 
pert traveling from Lyons through the big 
central Kansas wheat growing counties 
estimates that Kansas and Oklahoma will 
produce 60,000,000 bus. less wheat this year 
than last. 

Corn—Receipts, 284 cars, against 565 a 
week ago and 351 a year ago. In a general 
way the corn market was led by the fluc- 
tuations of wheat, but the recovery from 
bottom prices was not complete, despite 
diminished arrivals. Buying for nearby 
feeding account was fair, though the south- 
ern shipping demand failed to develop. 
Elevator men were in the market when the 
hedging basis was favorable, and they ex- 
pressed confidence that every bushel of the 
great stock accumulated here would even- 
tually be wanted. One thing that inspires 
confidence on the part of storage interests 
is the superior average quality of local 
holdings. It is declared that Kansas City 
has more good corn than any other market. 
Reports from Texas indicating that drought 
has prevented a normal starting of the new 
crop are suggestive of a later demand from 
that source. However, the market closed 
with a net loss of 1@3c, final prices being 
as follows: No. 2 white, $1.064%6@1.09; No. 
3, $1.04@1.07; No. 2 mixed, $1.06@1.08; No. 
3 mixed, $1.0314@1.06; No. 2 yellow, 1.08% 
@1.10; No. 3, $1.07%@1.09. If the weather 
proves favorable, an increased acreage will 
be planted in the Southwest. Prospective 
abandonment of winter wheat acreage in 
large areas is an inducement to heavier 
seeding of corn. Stocks of corn in Kansas 
City elevators increased 232,000 bus. for 
the week, to 7,851,000, as against 2,079,000 
a year ago. 

Oats—Receipts, 34 cars, against 46 @ 
week ago and 72 a year ago. Actual floor 
offerings were much less than the arrivals 
would indicate, as some cars had been 
bought to arrive. There was a good lo 
and scattered outside demand, with eleva- 
tor interests constantly moving oats from 
store to fill old or new sales. Price changes 
reflected the fluctuations of corn and wheat. 
White oats closed with a net recession of 
1@114c, with No. 2 at 47%@48%c and No. 
3 at 47@47%c. Red seed oats were slow, 
owing to lateness of the planting season, 
most farmers having provided for needs. 
Final prices were le lower. No. 2 was 
quoted at 48c and No. 3 at 46c. The drought 
situation, especially southwestward, is @ 
menace to the new crop, though it is too 
early for a widespread alarm. Elevator 
stocks here decreased 277,000 bus. for the 
week, to 1,929,000, against 706,000 a year 
ago. 


We Buy and Sell 
Ear Corn 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Kafir and Milo—Receipts for the week, 
47 cars, against 133 a week ago and 62 a 
vear ago. Temporary weakness was at- 
tributed to sympathy with corn, but the 
market developed independent strength 
later, due to light offerings and improved 
buying for storage account. Feed manu- 
facturers were not big takers, but it was 
assumed that they would have to buy later 
on the terms of local holders. All of the 
stocks here are held by two concerns, one 
being the largest grain firm in the United 
States. Country advices indicated that not 
over 15 or 20 per cent of last year’s crop 
in the producing belt remains in farmers 
hands. The Pacific coast is drawing much 
of its supplies from territory that normal- 
ly should be shipped to Kansas City. The 
offerings here for some time have shown 
an especial deficiency of milo. Prices of 
this cereal scored a net advance of 12@1l5e 
per cwt., while kafir went up 9@11c. Clos- 
ing quotations were: No. 2 milo, $2.08@ 
2.10; No. 3, $2.05@2.08; No. 4, $2@2.05; No. 
2 white kafir, $1.70@1.72; No. 3, $1.70; No. 
4, $1.67@1.70. Stocks increased 64,000 bus., 
to 468,000, against 501,000 a year ago. 


SIOUX CITY. 


No opening date has been set as yet by 
the Chamber of Commerce officials, but 
those in charge of the job estimated that 
the work would be finished about the mid- 
dle of April. 

Practically all of the heavier construc- 
tion work on the new headquarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the east portion 
of the fourth floor of the Commerce build- 
ing has been completed. Workmen now 
are engaged in finishing work and interior 
decorating. 

The entire east two-thirds of the fourth 
floor of the building is to be occupied by 
the new headquarters. Offices now main- 
tained on the west side of the floor are to 
be given up. The main lobby, offices of 
the secretary, lounge and billiard rooms 
will be on the south side, the dining room 
will remain as previously, and the kitchens 
are to be completely remodeled. 

A decision in the grain rate case, in 
which the carriers seek cancellation of the 
through rates to the Southwest on ship- 
ments from the Sioux City gateway, is not 
expected for several months. The argu- 
ments are to be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Grain exchange 
officials claim the action would halt the 
movement of northwestern grain through 
southern terminals. 


Sioux City receipts, March 21— 


Last Last 
Receipts— Today Week Year 

IWUBGAE 6% con couitin. s' 2 1 : 

“Voice far ee ee + ii 7 

PLCS ciate at ia) oles s.0 9 9 0 1 
Shipments— 

MUO SRS 1 Oh er oe eee 0 0 0 

BOOE MR tao: cp aibis Rays wi we 2 5 25 

PNB Meee ahah ekiere e eiels 15 11 10 

Representative Cash Sales. 

Wheat: 1 northern, $1.68@1.70, basis 
Minneapolis; 2 northern, $1.66@1.69, basis 
Minneapolis. 

Corn: 2 white, $1.19@1.19%, basis Chi- 
cago; 3 white, $1.161%, basis Chicago; 2 
vellow, $1.18@1.19%, basis Chicago; 3 yel- 
low, $1.14@1.18, basis Chicago; 2 mixed, 


$1.16%4.@1.17, basis Chicago; 3 mixed, $1.15, 
basis Chicago. 


Oats: 2 white, 45%c, basis Omaha; 3 
white, 45c, basis Omaha. 
Late sales yesterday: 1 car oats, 2w, 35 
lbs., 46c, basis Omaha. 
CINCINNATI. 
George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The cash demand for oats, both retail 
and for shipment, showed considerable im- 
provement and the early losses caused by 
the slump in futures were fully recovered 
at the close of the week. Receipts were 
materially smaller, but mostly of good 
heavy weight quality. 

The abnormally small movement of grain 
continued a disappointing feature of the 
market but the demand was only moder- 
ately active and arrivals about equalled 
the immediate needs of the trade. Total 
receipts for the week were 26 cars of 
wheat; corn, 57; ear corn, 2, and oats, 31. 

Stocks of grain in Cincinnati elevators 
for the week ending Friday, March 13, and 
week previous were as follows: 

Mar. 20,1925 Mar. 13, 1925 


UROL Sat iasece soba 261,607 273,855 
RSUEIEPR Oa op 5S sea. hes 285,770 277,999 
VR AES 8 Oucae aee 113,961 119,426 
TIME Eadase.s oicibare Saino ce 5,7 5,688 


euhe Wagner Assets Realization Corpora- 

tion of Chicago filed suit in U. S. District 
Court recently against Andrew Bender, 
grain broker, for $12,706.61, with interest 
from Dec. 31, 1921. The corporation is 
receiver of assets of E. W. Wagner & Co., 
bankrupt brokerage firm of Chicago. It is 
alleged Bender bought and sold grain on 
the Chicago Board of Trade through E. W. 
Wagner & Co. and that he owes the above 
amount. 


The erratic action of the future market 
for wheat with its wide fluctuations in 
prices again caused an unsettled cash sit- 
uation here the past week. Mill buyers 
hesitated more than usual before making 
purchases, but there was a little inquiry 
for small lots for immediate shipment, with 
few sales, however, as buyers and sellers 
Were too far apart in their views as to 
prices. At the close of the week No. 2 red 
Was quoted $1.79@1.80 per bushel. 

Weather conditions favored a freer move- 
ment of corn, but receipts were disap- 
pointingly small and far inadequate to 
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supply the ordinary requirements of the 
trade. Prices early broke in sympathy with 
futures, but advanced on later strength. 
Higher hogs improved the feeding demand, 
and buying by industries and millers was 
better. Light receipts necessitated draw- 
ing upon elevator stocks. As compared 
with last week _No. 3 closed le and all 
lower grades 2@5c higher. 

Frank L Watkins, president of the Grain 
and Hay Exchange, has appointed Harry 
Niemeyer, chairman; Geo. A. Deterle, Em- 
mert Daniel and Earl Skidmore a commit- 
tee to make arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the seventh anniversary of the 
withdrawal of the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change from the Chamber of Commerce 
as an independent business institution. An 
elaborate and decidedly interesting pro- 
gram has been decided upon by the com- 
mittee at its initial meeting held Saturday, 
which will include a complimentary dinner 
at the Business Men’s Club on the evening 
of April 1 to the members and clerks of 
the various firms. A business session with 
interesting reports pertaining to the ex- 
cellent results attained by the exchange 
since the severance of relations with the 
Chamber of Commerce will also be heard 
and many things of a surprising and pleas- 
ing nature will be discussed in addition to 
the entertainment features. The commit- 
tee is also planning an outing and social 
to be held in May, probably at the Makete- 
wah Country Club, to which the ladies will 
be invited. 


WINNIPEG. 
Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The week closed with a firm and ad- 
vancing market. There was considerable 
nervousness at times and fluctuations were 
wide but it was noticeable that no large 
buying orders could be executed without 
advancing the price. 

Students of the market express the opin- 
ion that the hectic days that have figured 
in the last two weeks have passed into 
history and no fears need be entertained 
of their recurrence. Liquidation has been 
thorough and both wheat and the coarse 


grains are now in strong hands. Statis- 
tically wheat is in a very strong position 
and a tight domestic situation in _ the 


United States is already asserting itself. 


On the Canadian side export business 
drags and the cash markets are stagnant. 
The wild fluctuations in the futures largely 
account for this condition. Once the mar- 
ket stabilizes, the trade looks for an active 
export business. There is no question but 
what every bushel there is to sell will be 
needed before any new crop of American 
winters are on the market and it is not 
improbable but what the Minneapolis mills 
will be here for wheat in the near future. 

The smoke of the desperate battles of 
the week has hardly yet cleared and argu- 
ment is hot as to who were responsible for 
the sensational breaks that carried the 
May down close to $1.50. The general be- 
lief is that other big holders besides Ar- 
thur Cutten liquidated their holdings. The 
Canadian wheat pool emphatically denies 


having been in distress and comes back 
with a ‘They are _trying to wreck the 
pool.’’ That mysterious person known as 


“they’’ on Wall street and on the grain 
exchanges has much to answer for. The 
fact remains that holders stampeded them- 
selves on both sides of the Atlantic and 
are now wondering why they did it. 

We are now in for a period of weather 
markets. In this connection there is no 
prospect of early spring in western Can- 


ada. Snowfall has been very heavy and 
temperatures low. Even with favorable 
weather from now on it will be a month 


before any work could be done on the land 
on the heavy clays of the Red River valley. 
On the lighter soils further west work gen- 
erally starts a week earlier. The snowfall 
is much heavier as a general rule in the 
country north of the main line of the 
Gy Baas 


DES MOINES, IA. 


J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 


R. W. Taylor of Martinsburg, Mo., spent 
last Tuesday in Des Moines calling on his 
old friends. 


J. F. Manning of Granger and P. J. 
Guthrie of Elkhart were both very welcome 
visitors here this week. 


Manuel Strom spent the week-end in 
Des Moines. Mr. Strom was formerly man- 
ager of the Des Moines branch of Taylor 
& Bournique Co. and is now living in Hart- 
ley, Ia. 

The Des Moines grain dealers all join in 
welcoming Miss Bertha Van Horn back to 
Des Moines. Miss Van Horn was with the 
Clark Brown Grain Co. when they moved 
their headquarters to Nevada, and has now 
accepted a position with the Stokely 
Grain Co. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
Bennet Wire Reaches Fort Worth. 


T. E. Ferguson, manager, Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co.’s Fort Worth office, has this 
week achieved a long expected dream when 
on Thursday his office connected up with 
Jas. E. Bennet & Co.’s private wire to 
Chicago. This wire gives Fort Worth a 
new duplicate service with Chicago grain 
pit and is just another recognition of this 
market’s capacity and importance. Moore- 
Seaver have always been active in Texas, 
maintaining for the past several years an 
office here to handle the large amount of 
business they do in Texas, and with this 
wire service they will be in still better 
position to serve their customers. H. G. 


(417) 17 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 
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327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Hl. 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


‘“*We Ship What We Sell’”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
““We Ship What We Sell’’ 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


““THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


traveling representative of Jas. 
& Co., Chicago, has been here 
connection with this matte: 
until the service reaches 


Thomas, 
E. Bennet 
this week in 
and will remain 
perfection. 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co. Dissolves. 


Announcement was made this week of 
the dissolution of the partnership com- 
posed of S. W. Gladney and C. E. Much- 
more, who for the past two years have 
engaged in the grain business here as 
Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co. Mr. Glad- 
ney retires from the concern and Mr. 
Muchmore assumes all liabilities and assets 
of the concern. Mr. Gladney hasn’t an- 
nounced any definite plans for the future 


but will probably engage in the cash grain 
business here. 


Drought Continues Over Texas. 


We regret very much to inform our 
friends that the weather in Texas con- 
tinues very dry with no moisture of conse- 
quence falling in the state, and this winter 
has proven to be the driest in the history 
of the state as less rain has fallen during 


the winter than in the records of the 
weather bureau. 
This drought seems to cover the entire 


state except in the southeastern part and 
along the coast line and has already proved 
disasterous to wheat and oats, and unless 
rain comes soon will also hurt corn and 
cotton, of which there promises to be a 
large acreage this year. Wheat in all sec- 
tions excepting northern panhandle has 
been damaged from 25 to 75 per cent and 
this damage will be increased with each 
day that the drought continues. In this 
section of north Texas some fields are hold- 
ing up fairly well and will, with rain, soon 
make some wheat but lots of fields have 
been plowed up and planted to other crops. 
In west Texas there are some better pros- 
pects where showers have fallen, and fields 
are in better condition, as some reports 
from that section indicate close to normal 
prospects. 


Conservative estimates of the state pro- 
duction of wheat this year would be around 
8 to 10 million bushels, which may be in- 
creased 25 per cent with favorable condi- 
tions prevailing from now on, or may 
be decreased 50 per cent if drought con- 
tinues unbroken much longer. 


Oats are in bad shape and it is expected 
that the state outside of the panhandle 
section will not produce enough oats to 
replace those used in seeding this crop. 


Vr 
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: Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


= Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
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The panhandle section may make a fair 
crop but it is too early now to make any 
forecasts as to what that section will do. 


Wheat. 


Receipts are very light and country ship- 


ISL 


ments slow but demand is rather quiet 
and premiums today are not as high as 
they were last week as exporters have 
raised their basis while mills do not seem 
inclined to follow. Elevator stocks have 
been sharply reduced this month and one 
concern announce they have sold out en- 
tirely all their storage wheat. There re- 
mains, however, in store here quite a lot 


of mixed wheat, 75 per cent or more soft, 
and some dark hard of high protein, while 
stocks of ordinary hard are very low and 
it is expected that higher premiums will 
prevail on this character of wheat in the 
next two months. Country wheat is mov- 
ing slowly and arrivals here are very light 
and*it would appear that very little wheat 
is left in the country to move out. 


Today (March 21) values here are as 
follows, basis delivered Texas common or 
Texas group three points: Soft red wheat, 
No. 1, $1.80; mixed, 80 per cent soft red, 
No. 1, $1.85; dark hard wheat, No. 1, $1.83; 
hard wheat, No. 1, $1.81; export wheat, 
Galveston export basis, No. 1 hard or 
mixed, $1.77%; durum or 75 per cent durum 
wheat, basis 1, $1.77, group 3. 

Corn. 
Corn has been extremely slow and the 


anticipated demand has failed to show up 
and sales are made with difficulty al- 
though there is some better tone to white 
corn for which there will doubtless be a 
better demand soon. Receipts of corn have 
been normal but consumption has been 
slow and stocks are still heavy of mixed 
and yellow. White corn stocks, however, 
are rather light and with better demand 
a sharp increase of the premiums for No. 
2 white corn is expected. 

March 21 values of corn delivered group 


1: No. 2 white corn, $1.20; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $1.19; No. 2 mixed corn, $1.16@1.17. 
Oats. 


Oats have been in good demand with a 
very heavy volume of trading on the re- 
cent break and premiums are _ sharply 
higher with demand steady and light re- 
ceipts. Red oats are moving very slowly 
as the country has stopped selling since 
the drought and premiums are _ sharply 
higher. No. 2 red oats are now selling at 
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THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 
PROVISIONS COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


‘| 
cates” ~6©0 LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
ns B. aes Grain Commission Merchants 


6&0 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


H. J. ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


E 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


. NEWMAN & i‘ 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain icc a 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
CHICAGO 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if not 
collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CRrws 
BARLEY WANTED 


Grain Claims Bureau 


FEED MERS. = 


: sharp decline in values here of red top 
Two Rowed and Heavy White with some fair quality seed selling this 
Gand 1 h 4 week as low as $1.55 per cwt., bulk, de- 
end samples to the grain livered common or group 3 points, but 
department oe (March 21) values are some 5c ecwt. 
higher. 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. sea 
Chi Ill PEORIA. 
1cago, . L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 
No. 6 yellow, $1.083@1.04; No. 5 mixed, 
$1.05; No. 6 mixed, $1.02@1.03; sample, 99c. 
5e over No. 3 white oats prices and are G. C. McFadden, president of G. C. Mec- 
hard to obtain even at this higher premium. Fadden & Co., departed Saturday for Hot 
I eae : 
Milo and Kafir. Springs, where he will spend a few weeks. 
Receipts of milo and kafir have ya Cattle receipts and trading was also very 
rather Nieht and Beaty pores fee Pee light, with the tone about steady, with best 
are slow with a steady demand although veals quoted at $10.50, or 50 cents lower 
prices are sharply lower with the decline than Friday’s best time. 

in corn and Kansas City cash prices. Cash corn at Peoria was strong at the 
March 21, No. 3 or better yellow milo is close Saturday, despite the weakness in the 
worth $1.93 cwt. ‘delivered Texas Sorin EUR DIATE teCCes ben, are ee ae 
Or group 8 points, or 26c cwt. less f, o. b, ehtwith only 29 cara. Prices were quoted 
shipping points; No. 3 or better white. kafir 7),°°,° conta Bigher, . bocal industtiee top 

is worth about 13c ewt. less. . the greater part of the offerings. 
Cane Seed. Oats receipts were too light to make a 


market, there being only 1 car, with no 
sales reported. Several cars of oats from 
this district were forwarded to St. Louis 


Cane seed has also felt the 


h effects of the 
continued drought and there 


has been a 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


JACKSONVILLE BELLEAIR HEIGHTS INDIANAPOLIS 
MIAMI DANVILLE SOUTH BEND 
MIAMI BEACH LYNCHBURG . FORT WAYNE 
ST. PETERSBURG PHILADELPHIA MUNCIE 
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ORLANDO LIMA 8T, PAUL 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Commodities Cheerfully Supplied 
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COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


SIOUX CITY 


the past week, which appears to be the 
most attractive market for low grade oats. 

Very light receipts of hogs at local yards 
Saturday caused little trading. There were 
no carloads hogs arrived. Truck hogs sold 
15 to 25 cents lower than Friday’s best 
time with a top of $13.90 for choice weights. 
The decline was evident in all grades with 
no representative sales available to give an 
exact level of the market. Total receipts 
were less than 500 head. 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending Saturday, March 2ist, as 
compared with same week last year, as 
pens eee by secretary of Peoria Board of 

rade: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
CAL ccic <-atacoee een re 7,200 8,400 
WOrn 2. ia dew a) eee Soe OUd 188,300 
DAES” ....c. det ic HOS 6 sO Se OUU 176,800 
15a RR RRS f05.05 og a cick ees 1,200 
Barley ‘5: [i.e aes e 44,800 28,000 

712,600 402,700 

Shipments— 

VIbeat |).'; . ancmeeeenenetete os 7,200 7,200 
Corn acd ES 2999) ba 0 90,550 
Oats’) .. cocci ae 387,600 192,600 
RY'C: 2.0.2 cis Vege Gta tue ce eine 1,200 
Barley i222). eestor eee «8 12,600 9,800 
646,950 301,350 

CHICAGO: 


Mckenna & Dickey have opened an office 


in Dallas, Tex., with J. J. Cleveland as 
manager. 

Geo. H. Tanner of the grain department 
of Wm. H. Colvin & Co. was a recent 


visitor in Philadelphia. 


George C. Bryant of Indianapolis has 
been selected as crop expert for the Jack- 
son Bros. Co. of Chicago. 

_F. S. Osgood and J. G. 
city were recent visitors on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

M. N. Mennel of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, was a recent visitor in the city, 
having been called here for a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


P. A. Crane, one of the prominent young 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
was married on March 18 to Miss Helen L. 
Johnstone and the happy couple left for 
a honeymoon trip to sunny Italy. Con- 
gratulations. 4 


James F. Fones. secretary of the Board 
of Trade, reports the new building fund at 
this time to amount to $153,598.61, made 
up as follows: U. S. Government. Third 
peete: bonds, $90,755.64; Board of Trade 
: per cent bonds, 55,328, an cash, 
$7,514.97. ; rg VS aes 

The following is a list of transfers, ad- 
missions to membership, ete., since Feb. 
18, 1925: Transferred—Martin Lindsay, Est. 
Geo. Brenner, Jr., Chas. B. Gifford, Albert 
L. Wayne, Willard B. Cook, John C. Hus- 
ted, Nathan J. Miller, Arthur Meeker, Est. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks — GRAIN — Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 
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Frank C. Hollinger, Cloyd Loughry, Sam- 
uel J. McCaull, st. Frederick R. Mitchell, 
Henry R. Whiteside, Est. Julius Fleisch- 
mann. Admitted to membership—Franklin 
J. Mallory, Drayton, Pennington & Colket, 
115 Broadway, New York City; Andrew R. 
Marquis, vice-president, G. H. Hammond 
Co., U. S. Yards, Chicago; James Martin 
Welch, James M. Welch & Co., 202 Finan- 
cial Center building, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Glenn Everett Jacobs, in employ McKenna 
& Dickey, 60 Board of Trade, Chicago; 
John J. Fleming, in employ P. B. Carey, 
64 Board of Trade, Chicago; Clifford Cullo- 


den, in employ Thomson & McKenna, 
Rookery building, Chicago; Raymond W. 
Baxter, Burlington, Ia.; James J. Godfrey, 


25. Broadway, New York City; Samuel 
Hazelhurst, 309 S. LaSalle street, Chicago; 
John H. Crilly, in employ E. Lowitz & Co., 
129 S. LaSalle street, Chicago; William M. 
Johnston, in employ Beach-Wickham Grain 
Co., 332 S. LaSalle street, Chicago; Walter 
A. Mooney, in employ Faroll Bros., 141 W. 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago; John H. 
Kempner, in employ Adolph Kempner & 
Co., 80 Board of Trade, Chicago; William 
H. Parris, assistant secretary, The Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co., 327 S. LaSalle street 
Chicago. 


TRADE OPINION. 


July wheat was relatively firm on un- 
favorable crop reports coming from the 
dry sections of the Southwest. Congestion 
in the May future was evident at times but 
we would exercise extreme caution in pur- 
chasing wheat, as we believe the reaction 
from the extreme low prices has been too 
rapid and has placed our market in an un- 

natural position. Outside interest in the 
corn market at the moment is small and 
with the weak cash situation, holders be- 
come easily discouraged.—J. J. Badenoch 
Co; 

The news simply confirms the approach- 
ing acute congestion in our domestic wheat 
situation. Cash was scarce and milling 
demand continued in all distributing cen-= 
ters. There were increasing complaints of 
crop deterioration in the Southwest, with 
one message reporting the situation as @ 
disaster and present indications of wheat 
production 80,000,000 less than a year ago. 
The growing acuteness of the cash situa- 
tion will no doubt be a prominent market 
factor and should drought continue over 
the Southwest, this condition will force 
itself to the trade’s attention. Primary 
run on corn was again small and there is 
little likelihood of receipts increasing for 
the next few weeks.—Bartlett, Frazier Co. 


The action of the market during the past 
few weeks has been described as a battle 
of the giants. The usual data of market- 
ing and cash situation has had practically 
no influence on the movement of futures. 
The amount of wheat on ocean passa ¢ 
has reached record proportions of 91,000, 
000 bu. and is now expected to decreas 
rapidly as the big early movement from the 
Southern hemisphere is falling off. From 
a statistical point of view, the oats market 
is in stronger position than it has been this 
season. The period of heavy accumulation 
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Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


is over. Receipts are materially smaller 
than a year ago, and the visible, which 
reached record proportions several weeks 
ago, is decreasing rapidly.—Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co. 

Official reports and private advices con- 
firm the lack of moisture in the Southwest. 
Texas is very dry. Oklahoma needs rain 
badly. This situation is becoming more 
important as a market factor in wheat. In 
our judgment all sharp advances in wheat 
are now entitled to most respectful con- 
sideration, even though this idea is con- 
tradicted by emphatic assertions of local 
bulls. In the meantime light receipts of 
corn are stimulating better cash prices, but 
the negligible interest in eastern distribut- 
ing centers is not at all helpful to the 
market for cash or future delivery. Oats 
stocks are apt to show a fai, reduction this 
week, the abundance of supplies in the 
terminal markets and the farms checks 
investment and speculative support and 
current prices do not invite bearish tactics. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Violent and nerve wrecking changes in 
wheat prices have been seen during the 
week, not only in the Chicago market but 
in the principal markets of the world, 
namely, Winnipeg, Liverpool and Buenos 
‘Aires. It is difficult to fix upon a definite 
reason for this, except that it is due to 
world-wide over-anxiety over the possible 
exhaustion of all supplies of old wheat be- 
fore availability of the next crop. How- 
ever, it can be safely stated that the mat- 
ter of balance between world’s supplies and 
requirements has undergone no change and 
is still problematic. The enormous ac- 
cumulation in elevators at terminal points, 
of corn and oats, have finally had their 
proper infiuence on prices. The extreme 
decline brought some improvement in the 
distributing inquiry for oats, but the quan- 
tity now in sight is so large that it will 
take a heavy and steady distributing de- 
mand to do anything more than steady 
values.—Thomson & McKinnon. 
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COUNTRY GRAIN NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 23] 
date additional storage of 500,000 bu. 
of wheat giving them a capacity of over 
a million bushels. Work commenced 
March 1, and will be completed June 
20th. 

Claude, Tex.—The Claude Mill & 
Elevator Co. will rebuild their eleva- 
tor which burned. It will have a ware- 
house and mill room and a capacity of 
15,000. Construction began March 15. 
Considerable new machinery will be in- 
stalled including feed grinders, feeders, 
mixers, automatic trucks, scales, dumps. 
elevators and conveyors. 


Burkburnett, Tex.—The Star En- 
gineering Co., of Wichita, Kans., are 
starting a 10,000 bushel elevator for the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., of Wichita 
Falls, Tex. The elevator is to be 
equipped with truck dump, automatic 
scale, 10 ton wagon scale, and have 
motor power. It will be completely 
iron clad and have a 60’ warehouse. 


Plainview, Tex.—The Star Engineer- 
ing Co. of Wichita, Kans., has a con- 
tract to build a 30,000 bushel elevator 
to replace the fire loss for the Farmers 
Elevator Co. This modern house has 
15 bins, is 42’ to the square and will 
have engine power, 10 bushel automa- 
tic scales, large capacity elevator leg, 
1,000 bu. cleaner, feed mill, chop leg, 
etc. 


VIRGINIA. 


Suffolk, Va—The Suffolk Milling Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000 to $50,000 by A. B. Burden, 
pres., Aulander, N. C.; J. W. Simmons, 
Jr., secretary, and F. E. Simmons, both 
of Suffolk, to engage in the milling and 
feed business. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Mikkelson Flour 
Corp. has been incorporated for $25,000 
by John Mikkelson, V. R. Asbury and 
L. E. Ensing. 


Rosalia, Wash.—It is reported that 
Virtually all winter wheat in this dis- 
trict and south was destroyed by the 
cold December weather. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fire damaged the 
John B. Stevens & Co. hay and grain 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, 
and Remarks. 


Pounds, 


The book, 914x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.75. 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III 


back and corners. Order form 80. 


PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 


warehouse to the extent of $35,000 re- 
cently, the loss fully covered by in- 
surance. About $10,000 worth of hay 
was burned. A little later, a second fire 
broke out in the warehouse causing a 
loss of $1,000. A man was seen run- 
ning from the building a few moments 
before the second fire, and officers are 
working under the theory that the first 
fire was also set. 


WISCONSIN... 
Union Center, Wis.—Fire destroyed 
the flour and feed warehouse of the 
Vernon County Milling Co. 


WYOMING. 

Lusk, Wyo.—A. T. Howard is plan- 
ning the establishment of a grain and 
produce business. 

Gibson, Wyo.—The plant and stocks 
of the Western Alfalfa Mlg. Co. were 
completely destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of $77,000. 

Glendo, Wyo.—The Glendo Grain & 
Prod. Co. is being operated by E. A. 
and R. E. McClure, operating as Mc- 
Clure Bros., they having purchased 
same from A. T. Howard, Lusk, Wyo. 
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RESULT OF WORLD CONDI- 
TIONS. 


Fred S. Lewis, acting president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, tonight issued 
a statement in connection with a re- 
quest from the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration for evidence of possible attempts 
at price manipulation. 

“Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain exchange 
supervisor, has requested the officers of 
the exchange to call to the attention 
of members regulation 7 of the rules 
and regulations for the administration 
of the Grain Futures Act. This requires 
members to report to the board of di- 
rectors and to the grain exchange su- 
pervisor all information in possession 
of members of any attempted price ma- 
nipulation. 

“The board of directors,’ Mr. Lewis 
continued, ‘‘is therefore complying with 
the regulation by requesting that any 
member of the association having evi- 
dence of such a condition submit same 
to the directors as well as to the grain 
futures administration, but not to con- 
fuse ordinary business transactions 
with efforts to manipulate prices.” 

Mr. Lewis added that while market 
fluctuations have been rapid, in his 
opinion there has been nothing to indi- 
cate undue efforts to influence prices, 
but that price swings were a result of 
unprecedented world conditions. 

“As in the past, however,” Mr. Lewis 
continued, “the officers of the exchange 
will assist the government in every way 
possible to bring to light any violation 
of the law under which the government 
maintains direct supervision of the ex- 
change.” 
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Financing farmers, as distinguished 
from capitalizing them, was emphasized 
in a recent address before the Washing- 
ton State Seed Association, by Ward M. 
Buckles, manager of the Spokane Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank. 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Month, Day, Name, Kind, Gross 
Price, 


(419) 19 


KE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


Dollars, Cents 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as M. anagers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
GALVESTON TOLEDO 


BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


CSRS AN RC ial 12 RRR lll! 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


Specialists in Millng Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY-HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 
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ECONOMICAL SPEED REDUC- 
TION FOR THE GRAIN 
TRADE. 


Economy has long been known as the 
watchword of the grain trade, and ele- 
vator and mill operators are always 
keen to learn of devices which may save 
money, speed up operation and elim- 
inate risk. As the electric motor for 
individual drive has come into general 
usage many methods of speed reduction 
have naturally been tried. Primarily, 
of course, the mill and elevator was al- 
ways a place in which to find belting 
in large quantities, for it was by this 
medium that power was transmitted and 
speed reduced. Even with this method 
of speed reduction it was necessary to 
use the slower speed, more expensive 
electric motors, in order to utilize them 
even through a high speed reduction on 
some of the slower moving elevator 
units. 

Elevator head pulleys 


in particular, 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


of the Cleveland Worm Gear Reduction 
Unit means even greater space economy, 
as illustrated in the photograph repro- 
duced herewith. 


The Cleveland Unit is completely self- 
contained, the gears operating in a bath 
of oil, are practically noiseless and main- 
tain a high efficiency. There are no 
stretching, flying belts, no noisy, clank- 
ing chains and no nest of multiple gears 
where a Cleveland unit is used. There 
is just a simple, efficient unit with the 
motor coupled to the worm shaft, the 
elevator or other machine to be driven, 
coupled to the gear shaft, doing the job 
in an efficient, thorough and durable 
manner. 


In all Cleveland units the worms are 
mounted on ball bearings and up to a 
certain size the gears are mounted on 
ball and roller bearings, the larger units, 
however, having the gear shafts mount- 
ed on journal bearings. The worm is 
cut from a solid forging of special low 
carbon metal steel, carbonized, heat 


This illustration from actual photographs of units side by side, indicates the wide 
range of sizes available. 


running at from 55 to 65 r.p.m., are but 
one of the ideal applications for a speed 
reduction unit which will enable the 
use of the more economical higher speed 
motor. To meet this requirement the 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, a number of years ago drew on 
their past experience and devised a 
speed reduction unit particularly ap- 


treated and ground all over, including 
the flanks of the threads. The gear isa 
special gear bronze analysis, shrunk and 
keyed on a grey iron center and hobbed 
on specially designed machines. The 
worm and gear are mounted in an oOil- 
proof housing, containing at the bottom 
a reservoir of ample oil capacity. This 
housing is a grey iron casting with 


Cleveland Worm Gear 


plicable to elevator head drives. The 
first requirement of simplicity, which 
was an outstanding feature of the Cleve- 
land Worm Gear Reduction Unit was 
the first qualification. The Cleveland 
unit consists of only two major moving 
parts, the worm and the gear. A single 
unit will allow of reductions of up to 
100 to 1, while a double unit will take 
care of reduction as high as 3,600 to 1. 

In addition to this feature of sim- 
plicity, the item of space, always an im- 
portant one in elevator design, is next 
apparent. There is no known method 
of speed reduction today that will allow 
the ratios of Cleveland worm gearing in 
an equal space. The right angle drive 


Reduction Unit driving Elevator. 
speed reduction 16 to 1. 


Motor 75 H.P., 480 R.P.M., 


heavy flange and wall section equipped 
with pet cocks for determining oil level, 
lifting rings, etc. Exceptional accuracy 
is the constant watchword in Cleveland 
construction, not only in the manufac- 
ture of the component parts, but also in 
their assembly. It is this accuracy 
which insures the high efficiency and 
durability of Cleveland units. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. has 
been in business since 1912, being the 
first manufacturer of worm gearing on 
a commercial basis in this country. To- 
day it is the only concern in the world 
which manufactures worm and gear 
units exclusively. In its earlier experi- 
ence it supplied countless thousands of 


worms and gears for use in the automo- 
tive industry and today these units can 
be found in some of the foremost motor 
trucks and tractors in the United States. 
In addition to this it has sold within 
the last five years additional thousands 
of complete worm gear speed reduction 
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the country where Cleveland worm gear 
reduction units are driving elevators, 
feeders, conveyors, reels, fans, dryers, 
mixers, hoists, etc. All of this experi- 
ence is available through a thoroughly 
trained engineering organization, the 
services of which are offered to the 


Cleveland Worm Gear Reduction Unit applied to Screw Feed Conveyor. 
Speed reduction 924 to 1. 


H.P. at 720 R.P.M. 


units to practically every basic industry 
in the country. The tangible result of 
this experience is such that the com- 
pany can make a specific recommenda- 
tion based on actual facts obtained from 
installations in the specific industry. 
In the elevator and grain trade it can 
point to installations in some of the 
largest elevators and cereal plants in 


, 


Motor 10 


trade for consultation purposes without 
any obligation. 
ee ee 

The Department of Commerce has 
warned American insurance policy hold- 
ers of the risk they run in placing in- 
surance with foreign companies not ad- 
mitted to sell insurance under the laws 
of the U. S. 


The battle of speculative giants 


in wheat, oats, and 


normal market. 


rye 


is apparently concluded, 
Our records show that after predicting the exact tops for all 


and we anticipate a more 


futures in all grains in our letter of March 2d, we continued the good work by 
accurately naming every retreat and advance until the war was ended. 


‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed”’ 


The service which protects one from serious losses in critical periods and at 
the same time places him in position to secure large profits is the one worth 


having at all times. 


Market Chart furnishes just such service, 


MARKET CHART 


O. D. WEAVER, Manager 


309 So. La Salle St. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 


Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 


Save Dock- 


age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 
ESTABLISHED 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


"Make Big Money with this Grain Loader 


maize, kaffir corn, cotton seed, ete. 


TIME PAYMENTS. 


grain, 


tion. [It will pay you. Hundreds in use. 


gives low cost means of receiving and shipping grain until you rebuild. 
maker for small stations with no fire risk. 


E Sold on time payments if desired. 
also make stationary outfits for installation in-country elevators to save scooping 
Combination cleaners and car loaders. 


The Boss Air Blast 
Portable Car Loader loads cars without 
scooping in a dirty, dusty car. Improves 
grades. Moves about under its own power. 
You can load grain on the other R. R. if 
you cannot get cars on your own line, 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Send for blue print No. 12. It shows low 
cost plans for receiving, storing and ship- 
ping grain. 

If your present elevator is not large 
enough this plan will solve your problem 
at low cost, and give you additional stor- 
age and shipping facilities. 

WHEN ELEVATOR BURNS this plan 
A money- 
Handles loose grain, ear corn, pop corn, 


(Fordson Type) 


Soon pays for itself. We 


Write today for complete informa- 


Maroa Manufacturing Co., Dept. PC, Maroa, III. 
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Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul Chi. Win. Mil 

March 16..... 76 9 9 25 18 
Mareh 17s. cna 16 4 11 72 29 
March 18..... 33 4 8 37 8 
March 19..... 25 2 4 33 15 
March 20..... 23 7 10 42 20 
March 21..... 23 8 13 35 17 
"BOUH ds:t 527 196 34 55 244 107 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES, 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 


Mar. . .$0.90@0.95|Mar. 19....$0.83@0.96 
Mar. 17.... .80@ .95|Mar. 20.... .88@ .96 
Mar. 18.... .85@’.95|Mar. 21.... .85@ .96 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 


ending Mar. 21, 1925, were 93,000 bus., 
compared with 165,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, respectively, 42,000 bus. 


and 104,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


Curicaco—Demand somewhat better. 
Offerings ample, but not large, and 
prices compared with the sales of yester- 
day unchanged and about steady. Ex- 
ports, 40,000 bu.; withdrawals for ship- 
ment, 1 car. Local receipts for week, 
93,000 bu.; last year, 165,000 bu.; ship- 
ments, 42,000 bu.; last year, 104,000 bu. 
Malting, 85@96c, with fancy higher; 
feeding and mixing, 76@90c; screenings, 
40@66c. Local inspection, 17 cars. 


MinwauKker—After a weak start in 
which prices dropped as buyers held off 
maltsters and shippers became inter: 
ested and offerings at the lower prices 
were readily taken with occasional sales 
above list. Choice and dry continued 
scarce and in demand throughout the 
week. Prices closed 2@3c lower for the 
period while receipts were 98 cars last 
week as compared with 156 the previous 
week and 69 in the same week of 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, quota- 
ble at 94@96c; fair to good, 44 to 47 
lb. test, 85@93c; light weight, 40 to 43 
lb. test, 80@91c; feed, 65@83c. 


Iowa quoted 80@95c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 80@96c; Minnesota, 80@95c; 
Dakota, 80@93c; feed and _ rejected, 
65@82c. 

DuLutH.— Business in barley was in 
better volume on this market during the 
last week. Demand from consumers 
was light, however, and the lower grades 
suffered a decline of 11c, but the best 
quality held fairly steady, receding just 
2c. Closing spot prices ranged from 67c 
to 88e. 

Kansas Crry.—The 8 cars of barley 
that arrived this week were readily 
taken for feed manufacturing account, 
either locally or southeastward. Thére 
was an advance of 2@4c in prices, No. 3 
closing at 90@93c and No. 4 at 88@90c 
a bushel. Stocks in the elevators were 
unchanged, at 10,000 bushels. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The weakness in other 
grades had the local cash barley market 
very badly demoralized part of the past 
week and in consequence, some rather 
wide ranges were quoted. One day the 
receipts would be in active request and 
the next, the demand would be equally 
dull. Fancy quality was in fair demand 
at the close of the week with oaty stuff 
very slow. Today’s range of sales shows 
70@86ce. Stocks total 2,149,846 this 
week vs. 2,120,269 a week ago and 559,- 
433 a year ago. 


NO LIMIT TO GRAIN TRADING. 


The government official in charge of 
the Grain Futures Administration ex- 
pressed the desire to impress upon the 
grain trade over the country that the 
Grain Futures Act places no limit on 
the amount of wheat or other grains 
that an individual operator can buy or 
sell.. This notice to the trade is due to 
recent inquiries asking whether it was 
a violation of the law to trade in more 
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than 200,000 bu. There has never been 
any restriction placed upon trading 
since the Grain Futures Act became op- 
erative, but at the time of its passage 
an erroneous report was circulated in 
the trade that such a limit was to be 
placed. 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Certitral 
West for the week ending March 21: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

March 16..... 21 10 3 6 3 
Marehil@.ccns 4 1 2 11 1 
March 18.. 5 8 6 3 1 
Marche 19s. cast ff 3 5 11 qe 
March 20..... 7 ie 5 4 eb 
March 2h. ii. D 10 6 2 
Motalere ss 52 39 21 41 8 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future 
prices for rye for the week ending Mar. 
Ai 


Mar. May. July. Sept. 

16 1.24 @1.31% 1. 144%4@1. 23%, 1.05144@1.12% 
17 1.10144@1.18% 1.02 @1.10% .97 @1.02 
18 1.18146@1.23% 1.10% @1.13% 1.04 oa 
19 1.1914,@1.23% 1.10% @1.13 1.044% @1.07% 
20 1.138 @1.21 1.06 @1. 12% 1.01 @1.05 
21 1.18 @1.22% 1.105¢@1.13% 1.02 @1.07 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Mar. 21, 1925, were 30,000 bus. vs. 80,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
1,600 bus. vs. 4,000 bus. same week of 1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Mar. 
21, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chis Wine Mil: 
Mar. 16$1.15%% $1.17% $1.251%% $1.211%4 $1.26 
Mar. 17 1.05 1.07% 1.10% 1.12% 1.10 
Mar. 18 1.13 1.14% 1.16 1.201%, 1.16 
Mar. 19 1.13% 1.13% 1.19 1.19% 1.19 
Mar, 20 1.143%, 1.14% 1.17146 1.20 1.14 
Marieecieaeta 1.13% 1.16 1.201%, 1.18 


RYE MARKETS. 


Cuicaco—Closed 4%4@2e lower for fu- 
tures and steady for car lots. Trade 
was of moderate volume and the market 
not as active as during the past few 
days. There was a fairly good class of 
buying early that indicated export busi- 
ness. Considerable pressure developed 
later on the advance and prices weak- 
ened. Seaboard reported a better export 
demand and 250,000 bu. sold. Carlots 
were in good demand at 3c under May 
for No. 2. Offerings light. Local inspec- 
tion, 3 cars. Seaboard clearances none. 
No. 3 sold at $1.1444@1.16. 


MILWAUKEE.—Rye quotations improved 
steadily on Monday and throughout the 
week except on Tuesday when the mar- 
ket was demoralized and prices dropped 
15@20c. Receipts were light and ship- 
ping demand was fair. Considerable 
Wisconsin sold on a forward shipping 
basis, but on arrival grades were slower. 
Offerings were chiefly offgrade with 
high moisture content and discounts 
were liberal. Dry was scarce and 
wanted. For the week prices closed 
3@4c lower and receipts were eight cars 
as compared with 18 the previous week 
and 15 in the same week of 1924. Mar- 
ket closed at $1.14144@1.15% for No. 2, 
inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 4@5c 
under May price. 

New Yorxk.—The export demand for 
rye was somewhat disappointing and 
business for the week did not exceed one 
million bushels, according to reports 
available. Cash rye premiums, however, 
remained steady to firm. 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Good quality rye, 
whether road offerings or elevator 
stocks, was in good demand from mill- 
ing and shipping interests during the 
week closing today, but on the other 
hand, the poor and medium quality stuff 
was in rather poor request. 
fluctuation in the futures was rather 
discouraging to holders and as far as 
can be learned, there was nothing 
worked for export out of this market 
during the week. There was a slow but 
steady betterment in the premiums, 
starting out Monday at May price at 2c 
over for No. 1 and going up to %4@3c 
over, today. Elevator stocks total: this 


.hausted long before any of the 
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week, 1,112,490 bu. vs. 1,161,787 last 
week and 7,971,892 a year ag0. 

DULUTH 
the rye market during the last week 
under the influence of the erratic course 
of wheat. Export demand was slow and 
it was met from stocks held either afloat 
or in elevators in the East. The public 
was claimed to be now practically out 
of speculative trades in the rye market 
as a result of its recent severe declines. 
Split No. 1 rye closed 16%c off at 
$1.13. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEAN MARKET LOWER. 


LeRoy, N. Y.—The pea bean market 
is lower at present than it has been in 
some time and as the stocks are not more 
than sufficient to take care of require- 
ments for this season, we believe it 
would be a good policy on the part of 
the trade to buy on this decline. Red 
kidney beans are very closely picked 
up and market on this variety is very 
firm with prospects of further advance. 
—O. C. Curtis Fruit & Produce Corp. 


BEANS QUIET. 


DENVER, CoLto.—The Pinto and Great 
Northern bean markets have been a lit- 
tle quiet here, and supplies are getting 
low. 

Apparently there are about 300 to 350 
ears of Pintos unsold, and about half 
of what we had last year. While the 
Great Northern crop was larger than 
ever before there is apparently now 
about 17 per cent of the supplies, or 
around 150 cars at the outside available 
in dealers’ and growers’ hands. 


Nearly all the beans held by growers 
now are in large lots, and cannot be 
moved at present prices. At the rate 
beans are moving at this time, the sup- 
plies of both these varieties will be ex- 
new 


beans commence to move. 

The same can be said also of Pintos. 
The Great Northerns are almost entire- 
ly raised by irrigation, and their supply 
of water seems reasonably sure the com- 
ing season. 

Pintos are largely raised on dry land, 
and the crop that will be raised of these 
depends entirely on rains—Ady ¢« 
Crowe Mercantile Company. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of March 21: 

Beans— 

Chicago—In light supply 
mand at steady prices. 
Spot navy beans, Mich., 
red kidney, fair stock, $10; 
extra quality, $10.50. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.—Choice hand picked pea beans, 
$6.85@7; fair to good, $6.50@6.60; Cali— 
fornia small white, $8.30@8.50; yellow 
eye, extras, $6.90@7.10; red kidneys, 
choice, $10. 50@10. 75; fair to good, $9@ 
9.50; California limas, $14.50@15; native 
green peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.25@ 
5.50; split, $5.50@5.75. Jobbing prices 
25 to 50 cents above car lots. 

Portland, Ore. — Small white, 8@9%4c; 
pink, 84@9\c; bayo, 8%c; lima, 14%c; 


and good de— 
Per 100 Ilbs.— 
fancy, $6.25; 
large, dark, 


red, 914c. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 84c; do, 
large, 7144c; pinks, 8%c; limas, 15c; 
cranberry, 8%c; kidney, 12%c; Mexican 
garvanzas, 12c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 10%c; Mexican 
reds, 8%c; speckled bayos, 9c; bayos, 


84%4c. Peas (per lb.)—Split peas, yellow, 
8c; green peas, 614c. 

New York—Trade almost at a standstill 
and market without any apparent life 
with feeling generally easy and prices 
unchanged. Domestic, 100 lbs.—Mar- 
row, $9.75@10.25; pea, choice, hand 
picked, 3$6.90@7; pea, screened and 
prime, $6.50@6.75; réd kidney, $10.50; 
white kidney, $9; lima, Cal., $14.75. Im— 
ported, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.25@9.50; 
white kidney, $8.25@8.50. Lima, Mad.— 


1924-25, $12.75; 1923-24, $12.25@12.50; 
1922-23, $9.50. Lima, HEurope—Large, 
$11.75; medium, $11.25; small, $10.50. 


Lentils—Chile, $7.50. Russia—Giant, $8; 


avg., $6.25@6.50. Peas, domestic, 100 
lbs.—Blackeye, $11; yellow split, $6.25 
@6.50; green split, $8@8.25. Imported, 


100 Ibs. Green—Japan, $6.50@6.75; Hol- 
land, $5.75@6; yellow” split, $5.50@6; 
green split, $8@8.25. Chick. Mex.—Im-— 
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perial, $12@12.50; monster, $11@11.50; 
large, $9.50@10; Boag $7.50. Chick., 
Alg.—Large, $7.50@8. 

Potatoes— 


Chicago—Market quiet and steady. 
trade was slow and light, even for a 
week-end, and very little interest was 
shown in the market by buyers. Most 
of the regular buyers were holding off 
and the demand was restricted to fill- 
ing some urgent orders. Shippers and 
outside interests were the best support— 
ers and the bulk of sales were made at 
$1@1.05 and an occasional car higher. 
Idaho sold at $2.30@2.50. Red Rivers 
sold at $1.25@1.30. Receipts were 75 
cars and cars on track 221. Sales re- 
ported today were: Per 100 ibs.—Round 
white, Wisconsin, sacks, 6 cars at $1, 
2 cars at $1.05, 1 car at $1.10, 1 car at 
$1.15; Michigan, bulk, 1 car at $1.20; 
Idaho russets, 1 car at $2.30, 1 car at 
$2.35, 1 car at $2.40, 2 cars at $2.50; 
Red Rivers, 1 car at $1.25, 3 cars at 
$1.30. Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wisconsin, 
$1.20@1.25; ordinary and poor, $1.10@ 
1.15; round white, sacks, Wisconsin, 
Sie 10@1. 15; ordinary and poor, °$1@1.05; 
do, Minnesota, 95c@$1; Idaho russets, 
$2.30@2.50; Ohios, Red Rivers, $1.25@ 
1.30; do, cobblers, $1.10. 

New York—Receipts yesterday included 
at Pennsylvania R. R. pier 29, 2 cars 
Florida barrels and 1 car Virginia sec— 
ond crop barrel potatoes. New Pota- 


The 


toes: Fla., bbl.—No. 1, $9@13; No. 2, $7 
@8; No. 3, $2.50@4. Crate—No. 1, $3; 
No. 2, $2; No. 3, $1.50. Old Potatoes: 
Me., bulk—180 Ibs., $2@ )2.50; 165 Ibs., 
$2.10@2.35; carlots, cwt $1@1. 15; 150- 
Ib. sk., $1.75@2.15. State, bulk—t180-Ib. 
sk., $1.90@2.15; 165-lb. sk., $1.75@1.90; 
150-Ib. sk., $1.50@1.75. L. L, bulk— 
180 Ibs., $3@3.40; 165 lbs., $3.10@3.25; 
150-Ib. sk., $2@3.15; 3 bu. sacks, $2. 50 
@2.75;  Jy., bsk., $1@1.50. Bermuda, 
bbl.—No. 1, $15@15.50; No. 2, $12.50@ 
13.50; No. 3, $7@8.50; Cuba, ert., $3.50@ 
4. Sweet Potatoes—Jy., bsk., 75¢c@$3.25; 
Del. and Md., bskt., 75c@$2.50. Yams— 
S. C., bsk., $1.75@2 


MORE RUSSIAN ORDERS. 


A Moscow dispatch says: ‘To meet 
the shortage of grain, which continues 
to give the authorities considerable anx- 
iety, the Soviet government has or- 
dered from abroad 370,000 tons of grain 
and 242,000 tons of flour. Acute short- 
ages of bread: have already occurred in 
some provinces and the peasants are 
mixing Indian corn with their white 
flour. In Moscow the shortage of flour 
is evidenced by the long lines of people 
waiting outside the state and coépera- 
tive bakeries to buy bread.” 


TEXAS CROP CONDITIONS. 


Have talked to a number of people 
interested in the grain business recently 
from both Panhandle and Central South- 
ern sections of the state. All report ex- 
tremely dry weather and pessimistic as 
to new crop prospects. Panhandle deal- 
ers state early sown grains have a fair 
chance, if rain comes but can’t go much 
longer. Central and south Texas ex- 
tremely dry, with no vegetation and too 
dry to risk seeding. Business fairly 
good.—Federal Commission Company, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Current buckwheat quo- 
tations in the Milwaukee market at the 


close on Saturday, March 21, were: 
Silver hull, $2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20 
@2.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Japanese, spot, $2.10; 
silver hull, spot, $2.05; mixed, spot, 
$2.05. 


BurraLto—Per 100, $2.30. 

Sr. Lours—Quoted nominal at $2.30 to 
$2.40 per 100 lbs. 

Cuicaco—Fancy Jap, $2.35@2.45, and 
fancy silver hulled, $2.25@2.35, 
dirty seed less. 


with 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 
Mt. Holly, Ark.—The Mt. Holly 
Lumber Co. is building a wholesale 


feed house. 

Van Buren, Ark.—A large grist mill 
has been opened at Figure Four by 
H. B. Shelly. 

Lonoke, Ark.—The Lonoke Grain Co. 
has bought the building formerly oc- 
cupied by Bell & Hanston and have 
opened for business. 

Little Rock, Ark—H. M. Snare of 
Amarillo, Tex., will succeed E. M. Jones 
as manager for the Red Star Milling 
Co. Mr. Jones has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of branch plants for 
the company with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kans. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Corcoran, Cal.—Cutler Bros. are 
building a new warehouse and plant, 
installing grinding machinery. The 
work is being done by John R. Gray, 
Inc. of San Francisco. 


CANADA. 

Ft. William, Pt. Arthur, Ont.—The 
terminal elevators are overhauling their 
plants before navigation opens once 
again. 

Vancouver, B. C.—4,200,000 bushels of 
wheat are reported in the elevators, 
available for purchase. Vancouver has 
shipped 17,241,507 bushels of grain 
this year. 

West Minster, B. C.—The Golden 
West Milling & Elevator Co. recently 
organized with $100,000 capital, are 
contemplating the erection of a $50,000 
flour mill, providing a lease can be ob- 
tained on lot 90 on the waterfront. 


COLORADO. 

Holly. Colo.—The Holly alfalfa mill 
has closed and will remain so until the 
new crop of hay comes in next June. It 
is estimated they handled 6,800 tons 
of hay this season. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Fla——The Edwards Feed 
Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000. J. L. Edwards is presi- 


dent and “M. H. Jackson, secretary. 
GEORGIA. 
Waynesboro, Ga.—The elevator is 


doubling the capacity of its meal mak- 
ing plant. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Atlantic Milling 
Co. at Turpin Hill has let contract for 
the erection of a $25,000 poultry mash 
mill and warehouse with a daily out- 
put of 100 tons. 


IDAHO. 

Bonners Ferry, Ida.—The Bonners 
Ferry Grain & Milling Co., owned by 
Ralph BH. Clapp, contemplates the erec- 
tion of a 25,000 bushel elevator. 


ILLINOIS. 

Harpster Station,  IIl.—George C: 
Tjardes of Emington purchased an ele- 
vator here. 

Nekoma, I!|—George Ward, manager 
of the Farmers Elevator committed 
suicide, while temporarily insane. 

Triumph, Ill—George Spainhauer is 
succeeded as manager of the Triumph 
Coép. Supply Co. by Archibald Dies- 
holder of Oswego. Ira Geft is the new 
assistant manager. 

Galva, IIl—The Galva Coop. Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. elected officers as fol- 


Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 
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lows: President, J. S. Collinson, Vice 
President, Alf Bolling, Secretary, 
Charles Stoneberg, Treasurer, Grant 
Litton. 

Ridgefarm, Il|—The following direc- 
tors were elected at a meeting of the 
Ridgefarm Codp. Grain Co.: Frank 
Busby, Robert Fletcher, M. L. Lau- 
rence, George Castle, John Chamber- 
lain and Frank Baird. 

Arenzville, IIl_—At the annual stock- 
holders meeting of the Arenzville 
Hagener Farmers Grain Co., W. H. Witt 
Sr. and Albert Lovekamp were re- 
elected as directors with the former as 
president of the association. 

Plainfield, Ill.—George Boardman, 
John Wheeler, Lewis Meyer and Bert 
McCauley were re-elected directors of 
the Plainfield Grain Co. Other mem- 
bers are: John Book, Fred Fiddy- 
ment, George Spangler and William 
Webb. A 10 per cent dividend was 
declared. 


INDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind.—The Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co. has added 65,000 
pushels storage capacity. 

West Union, Ind.—Fire of unknown 
cause severely damaged the elevator of 
the Linebarger Elevator Co. 

Oakley, Ind.—Whiteman Bros & Co. 
has purchased the interest of Haslet 
Bros. in the Oakley elevator. Lote Has- 
let will be manager. 

Summitville, Ind——The Gordon Grain 
Co. has changed its name to the Hin- 
shaw Grain Co. and increased its capi- 
tal stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 


IOWA. 

Levy, la.—The Levy Grain Co. suc- 
ceed Taylor & Patton Co. 

Malcom, la.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. installed a $7,000 grinder late last 
year. 

Lewis, la.—Jacob Stevens, age 78, re- 
tired mill owner dropped dead at his 
home. 

Jamaica, la—Garland & Clark is the 
new name for the former firm, Garland 
& Towne. 

Rock Valley, la—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. is now managed by John Roet- 
man of Lake Park. 

Nora Springs, la——The Nora Springs 
Farmers Elevator Co. report for 1924 
shows a net gain of $3,702.71. 

Albion, la—A meeting will be held 
soon to decide whether or not the 
Farmers Elevator will be continued. 

Cedar Rapids, la——lLocal news papers 
recently featured the Quaker Oats plant 
here as the world’s largest cereal mills. 

Fontanelle, lta——C. H. McDermott, 
who resigned as manager of the Farm- 
ers Codp. Co. will be succeeded by Ed. 
Snethan of Brooks. 

Marion, la.—The late EH. W. Fernow, 
who died late last month, is succeeded 
by W. A. Brunemeier as manager of the 
Farmers Exchange. 

Blanchard, la.—Fire of unknown ori- 
gin, destroyed the D. G. Danner mill 
with a loss estimated around $10,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 

Belmond, la—J. W. Hayes of Omaha 
has purchased the elevator holdings of 
the Moore Grain Co. at Belmond, Mer- 
sevey, Thornton and Wightman. 

Swea City, la.—The Younglove Con- 
struction Co. will repair and remodel 
the elevator of the Farmers Coop. Ele- 
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vator Co. A Link Belt Distributor with 
new boot and rope transmission and a 
Link Belt manlift will be installed. 


Laurel, la—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Farmers Elevator Co.: Henry 
Cavell, president; D. H. Paul, vice- 
president; W. S. Murdock, secretary; 
Fred A. West, treasurer; et al. 


Tama, la.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Farmers Coop. Co., the 
receivership being a friendly one, with 
the creditors amply secured and Mr. 
Herrig remaining as manager. Their 
assets have been filed at $22,596.22 and 
liabilities $17,700 plus capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Lake View, la.—Sealed bids for the 
Farmers Union Grain Co., of which O. 
M. Steward is secretary-treasurer, will 
be received until March 28. All bids 
must be accompanied by certified check 
or other evidence of good faith for 10 
per cent of the bid, and are subject to 
rejection. 

Clutier, la—At a meeting of the 
Farmers Elevator Co., Will Jones was 
re-elected president; M. A. Caslaska, 
secretary and treasurer. Albert Kos- 
nar and Louis Peters succeed Dan 
Kearney and P. J. Foley who resigned 
as directors. Ed. Hadacek was retained 
as Manager. 


Fairfax, la—The Farmers Grain Co. 
was sold to W. J. Behle, mgr. for $7,500. 
This amount and the accounts receiv- 
able and other property held by the 
company will about meet the company’s 
debts, according to J. Stallman, presi- 
dent. The company was chartered 18 
years ago and there are 300 stock- 
holders. 


Greene, la.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Farmers Inc. Co- 
Operative Blevator Co., the following 
officers were re-elected: President, Joe 
Merfeld; Vice-President, James Snell; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. W. Stauffer. 
The following directors were chosen: 
Gus Heidenwirth, Wes Hesalroad, Wm. 
Meyne, Abe Shook, Dick Vahlsing, 
Henry Murphy, George Montgomery, 
Wm. McRoberts and John Fisher. Their 
business for 1924 was. nearly $140,000. 


KANSAS. 


Salina, Kans.—A retail poultry, pro- 
duce and feed store has been opened by 
W. L. Kier. 

St. George, Kans.—Governor Paulen 
has appointed State Senator W. B. Dal- 
ton of St. George state grain inspector. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—George Gano, lo- 
cal grain man, will erect a grain termi- 
nal elevator with a capacity of 500,000 
bu. 

_ Wellsford, Kans.—The Dickhut Grain 
Co. are increasing their capacity by 
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adding two bins and are making exten- 
sive repairs. 

Cunningham, Kans.—The Cunning- 
ham Grain Co. elevator has been pur- 
chased by the Bowerstock Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. of Larned. 


Preston, Kans.—The Dickhut Grain 
Co. now owns the elevator formerly be- 
longing to J. H. Magruder. L. J. Kirk- 
wood remains as manager. 7 


Dundee, Kans.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the grain elevator of Urban Mc- 
Greevey, south of Dundee, together with 
more than seventeen hundred bushels 
of wheat, a grain wagon and tools. 


Topeka, Kans.—Horner & Wyatt are 
designing plans for a 200,000 bushel 
addition to the Topeka Flour Mills Co. 
elevator capacity. As soon as plans are 
completed, contract will be awarded. 


Enterprise, Kans.—Bins and new ele- 
vators will be added to the Hoffman 
Mills and a new head house, equipped 
with receiving and cleaning machinery, 
with a capacity of 60,000 bushels, will 
be erected. 

Fowler, Kans.—The Star Engineering 
Co., Wichita, has started a feed mill 
plant for the Fowler Equity Exchange 
which will contain 15 retail bins, a 
large capacity hammer mill, chop ele- 
vators, motor power, ete. There will 
also be a 30’ extension of their ware- 
house. 

Climax, Kans.—The Star Engineering 
Co., Wichita, has just taken a contract 
for a 16,000-bushel studded, ironclad, 
complete elevator plant with 50-foot 
warehouse for H. A. Bonnell, Climax. 
It will be equipped with large capacity 
sheller, corn cleaner, roller mill, auto- 
matic scales, truck dump, motor power 
and will be thoroughly modern through- 
out. 


KENTUCKY. 

Lebanon, Ky.—Fire recently destroyed 
the Lynn Roller Mills, property of G. 
W. Beard, with an approximate loss of 
$20,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chelsea, Mass.—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by Robert Krentz- 
man, grain and hay dealer here. 


Greenfield, Mass.—George H. Sander- 
son, senior member and manager of 
W. N. Potter & Sons, died Feb. 24th 
after a brief illness. 


Boston, Mass.—Louis W. DePass has 
been elected secretary of the new Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. Mr. De- 
Pass has been identified with the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce since its or- 
ganization in 1886. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Chesaning, Mich.— The Chesaning 
Elevator Co. was incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000. 

Portland, Mich—The Valley City 
Milling Co. will add a two story addi- 
tion to their local plant as soon as 
weather conditions permit. 


MINNESOTA. 

Goodhue, Minn.—Fire totally de- 
stroyed the Robert Stock feed mill and 
contents. 

Osakis, Minn.—Ted Harris bought 
the Lake Street Roller Feed mill from 
T. B. Lunceford. 

Duluth, Minn.—Percy H. Ginder of 
the Barnes-Ames Co. now heads the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

Roseau, Minn.—Leonard, Crossett & 
Riley and J. T. Lyell lost their potato 
warehouse and stock by fire. 

Ada, Minn.—Following the remodeling 
of their elevator office, the St. Anthony 
and Dakota Elevator Co. will handle 
groceries, flour and feed. 

Weaver, Minn.—The R. E. Jones Ele- 
vator is now managed by Fay Martin, 
following the promotion of Wayne Mar- 
tin, former manager, to a larger sta- 
tion. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.—75,000 bushels 
of grain was handled by the farmers 
elevator last year, handling 100,000 
bushels of oats and 75,000 bushels of 
wheat. A meeting will be called soon 
to discuss the enlarging of their plant. 


MISSOURI. 

Bedford, Mo.The Farmers Grain & 
Elevator Co. will be managed by Wim. 
Wells. 

Boonville, Mo. Jonaha Verts, former 
grain dealer at Nelson, Billingsville 
and Boonville, died from a stroke of 
paralysis. 

Springfield, Mo.—The building occu- 


| pied by the Springfield Seed Co. will 
_ be remodeled this spring. 


Mr. McCon- 
nell, the owner, has let the contract. 
Lamar, Mo.—Separate petitions in 
bankruptcy have been filed by Clar- 
ence W. Koehler and George D. Koehler 
of the Koehler Bros. Hay & Grain Co. 
Burlington Junction, Mo—W. W. 
Jones will open up a feed store within 
a few days. Machinery will be installed 
and a mill will be run in connection 
with the feed store. . 


NEBRASKA. 


Murray, Neb.—Font T. Wilson is man- 
ager of the B. Wilson Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator. 

Brock, Neb.—The Farmers Union Co- 
Op. Ass’n contemplates discontinuing 
business. 
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SAMUEL WALTON co. 


Recelvere and Shipper. 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Pittabureh, Pa. 


Alliance, Neb.—Lightning protection 
has been added to the plant of Geo. 
Neuswanger. 


Merna, Neb.—The oil business and 
buildings, used in connection, of the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. have been 
sold. 

Polk, Neb.—When the affairs of the 
Farmers Grain & Stock Co. have been 
settled, following the discovery of the 
difficulties of Manager L. O. Glad, a 
shortage of at least $50,000 is antici- 
pated. : 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton, N. J.—On March 17th, a 
total loss was sustained by fire by the 
Bridgeton Milling Co. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Clovis, N. M.—The Clovis Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has erected a warehouse with 
capacity of 60 carloads of flour and 
feed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bembina, N. D.—A new mill has been 
opened by Tom Prittie. 


Lehr, N. D.—The Hichorn grain ele- 
vator together with about 15,000 
bushels of grain was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin. 


Stanley, N. D.—The farmers have 
formed a cooperative organization and 
will build an elevator. C. G. Johnson 
is temporarily secretary. 

Bantry, N. D.—Fire, originating in the 
grain pit destroyed the Imperial Grain 
elevator here with 12,000 bushels of 
grain. It is believed insurance covered 
the loss. 


OHIO. 

Wheelersburg, O.—Coburn  Bros., 
Portsmouth, will open a branch plant 
here. 

Monroeville, O.—Lightning caused a 
total loss to the J. P. Easton elevator 
and warehouse. 

College Corner, O.—The recent loss 
by fire of the College Corner Milling 
Co. was partly covered by insurance. 
The elevator will be rebuilt. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Sentine!, Okla—The Clinton Milling 
Co. was slightly damaged by fire of un- 
known origin. 

Kingfisher, Okla.—The Johnson Grain 
Co. will soon have their new elevator 
ready for operation. 

Tulsa, Okla.—The Central West Flour 
& Feed Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $7,500 with headquarters 
here. 

Chickasha, Okla—wW. C. Newcomb is 
now secretary-treasurer of the Linton 
Grain Co. in which he has bought an 
interest. 

Altus, Okla—Another large ware- 
house will be erected by the Cox Henry 
Grain Co. of which J. J. Salwalchter is 
local manager. : 

Reeding, Okla.—El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno, will remodel the 


ed to protect Grain Elevators. 


Cable is braided in 


Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction 
when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 
count on fire insurance warrants this investment. 


Aingn-Fig 


_ Stops Lightning Losses _ 


We Specialize 


—on elevator installations, having special crews and 
experts familiar with good, permanent work. 


Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your dis- 


trict? Write us. 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reeding Grain Co. 
recently purchased. 


Alva, Okla.—The Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. will add between 250,000 and 300,- 
000 bushel capacity, bringing the total 
storage to 600,000 bushels. 


Ponca City, Okla.—The Oates Grain 
Co. suffered a loss when a hay shed, 
together with hay and cotton seed meal, 
worth over $1,000 were destroyed by 
fire. Insurance was carried on the 
building only. 

Chickasha, Okla.—Henry G. White is 
building a new one story concrete build- 
ing in which he will open a retail and 
seed business. Mr. White sold his 
former feed and mill business to Wal- 
ter E. Stewart but still retains an in- 
terest. 


house which they 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, R. !.—The Eagle Grain 
Co., Inc. has been chartered with a 
capital of $25,000. Incorporators are: 
Joseph Sabatino, Michael A. Lubrano 
and Benj. Cianciarule. 


TENNESSEE, 


Martin, Tenn.—The Baker Grain Co. 
has been purchased by the Stafford 
Milling Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The following of- 
ficers and directors were elected by the 
Southeastern Millers Ass’n: Pres., C. 
T. Johnson, Mt. Vernon, Ind.; First 
Vice-Pres., G. A. Breaxu, Louisville, 
Ky.; Second Vice-Pres., J. W. Morri- 
son, Lexington, Ky.; Treasurer, Miss 
Alice Whitson, Nashville; Chairman of 
the executive committee: J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Johnson City, Tenn. Other 
members of the board elected were: 
Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 


BE. E. Laument, Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Charles Dannals, Atlanta, Ga.: G. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn.; C. G. 
Randall, Chester, Ill. and Robert R. 


Mo. The election 
succeed J. B. McLe- 
was postponed. 


Clarke, St. Joseph, 
of secretary to 
more, resigned, 


TEXAS. 


Port Neches, Tex.—The Koelemay 
Grain Co. will open up a branch here. 


Lockhart, Tex.—The Baker Cotton 
Seed Co. will add a sales and show- 
room. 

Galveston, Tex.—The Texas 
Flour Mills is increasing its 
stock from $500,000 to $750,000. 


El Paso, Tex.—Oscar J. Allen, secre- 
tary and manager of the El Paso Grain 
& Milling Co., reports the best business 
in El Paso and the valleys in the his- 
tory of their company. 

Canyon, Tex.—The Canyon Mill & 
Elevator Co.’s business has been pur- 
chased by Ray McReynolds who will 
operate same under the name of the 
McReynolds Grain Co. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The boilers and en- 
gine room of the Great West Mill & 
Hlevator Co. were damaged to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 when escaping gas be- 
came ignited and the boilers exploded. 
Joe Dozler, night engineer, was severely 
burned and bruised. 


Manchester, Tex.— The American 
Maid Flour Mills will add 10 reinforced 
concrete storage tanks and interstices 
to its plant here, which will accommo- 

[Concluded on page 19] 
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WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
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CLOVER SEED 


Internationa! Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Providence does dealing. When “Seedy’ 
favor 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Like Bi'ly Sunday, they deal .m cash and 
Futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO 


Prices for Yoor CT OVER 


Seeds—Your 


Samples, Prices 
and our Mar- 
ket Letter Upon 


Request — We 
Track or Toledo SEEDS Deal in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 

Send Samples Timothy tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
.-- “FOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track ‘bids and quote delivered: prices 
»Solicat consignments'of Grain aud Glover Seed 


Mumbecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
: Chicaco board ur Trade i 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


[Be aaa C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


SEEDS 


Clovers - Timothy 
Grass Seeds - Seed 


Grains - Fodder 

Corn - - Millets 

Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Among recent Chicago visitors were 
John Burn of the Dakota Improved Seed 
Co., Mitchell, S. D., and William Voll- 
bracht, Camp Point, Ill. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy, for the week ending 


Mar. 21: 
Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Mar.21. Mar.14. 
Cash ....--$18:10 $17.00 $17.00 $18.10 
March 17.75 17.00 17.00 Deviate 
i Te) age ae 13.50 3.50 13.50 13.50 
A lsike— 
Cash Tr. p 13.75 13.25 13.75 13.25 
March 13.75 13.25 13.75 13.25 
Aug. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Timothy— 
CARN 2 cae tics 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
March 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
ny Re we ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Sept. o63 sa6 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 
STOCKS SMALL. 
Wittow Hitt, Int.—The seeding of 


timothy seed and red top seed and the 
clovers are about over for this spring 
and we have had a very fair trade. The 
trade on soy beans is just opening up 
and we anticipate a large trade on them, 
There are no stocks of timothy or red 
top seed in farmers’ hands that I know 
of and stocks in dealers’ hands are 
small. The stocks of cow peas are here 
and are the smallest in years, due to the 
frost catching them last fall. There- 
fore the crop of cow peas to be sown 
here this year will be very small. But 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


soy beans will take the place of cow 
peas with our farmers here on account 
of the difference in price.—T7. F. Money. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN ReEportEeR by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber ot 
Commerce, for week ending Mar. 21, 
1925: 
Receipts, Ibs. Shinments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Mina Clov. 
O25. ee. ea ee 79,231 32,035 147,290 
1): eae 150,000 40,790 128,615 237,480 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Mar. 21 and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk... 586 83 140 1,261 239 383 
Prev. wk.. 1,104 159 264 857 453 483 
Last year. 2,363 169 80 1,294 399 164 


sea..14,743 5,790 18,131 16,131 3,981 6,856 
Last sea..26,676 9,424 10,727 26,967 5,800 7,871 

Toledo stocks Mar. 21—Red clover, 
7,769 bags, alsike 6,137 Bags, timothy 
17,016 bags. Imports red clover this 
week 1,700 sacks. Exports timothy this 
week 1,300 bags. 


This 


Clover Alsike. Timothy. 
This week....... 450 100 200 
This season...... 6,805 8,550 P23 
Last season......13,900 7,750 7,136 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLEbo, O., March 23.—Both cash and 
March clover were lower this week with 
offerings liberal on the scale down. A 
fair trade was uncovered on the decline 
and some support shown around the 
$17 level. Cash clover lost its premium, 
selling at the same price as March. 
March deliveries were heavy as soon as 
the cash lost its premium. Shipments 
of prime delivered on March contracts 
are expected to be generous, as many 
dealers bought with the intention of 
taking the seed for their trade. Deal- 
ers report a very good demand for seed 
from the trade and they expect stocks 
here to be cleaned out within the next 
few weeks. Bad weather has caused 
a check in the trade as farmers are not 
able to sow clover. The soil has been 
filled with moisture in many sections 
and this is unfavorable to sowing of 
field seeds. The buying should continue 
for several weeks if spring is late and 
this may develop some strength in 
clover. Receipts this week 536 bags and 
shipments 1,261 bags. Prime inspected 
this week 450 bags. 

A fair demand for October clover, the 
new crop future was shown during the 
week. Many of the dealers are favoring 
purchases as the seed making season is 
a long one and offers many changes in 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


crop conditions. The present discount 
under cash seed is considered low 
enough to discount a possible bumper 
crop this season. 

Alsike was strong and higher,. ad- 
vancing 50c for cash and March. The 
cash demand is said to be excellent at 
the big discount under clover and this 
has stimulated the interest in alsike. 
Receipts this. week were 83 bags and 
shipments 239 bags. 

Timothy remained firm all week with 
a light trade. The stocks of timothy 
here will be reduced some by shipments 
to dealers who have taken deliveries. 
The cash demand has been slow and this 
has made the timothy market rather 
dull. Receipts for the week were 140 
bags and shipments 239 bags. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Quote: Timothy —average country 
seed at $5.25 to $5.45 (bright, clean seed 
worth more), low-grade weedy and dark 
at $2 to $5; Clover—fairly clean to high 
grade clean seed at $26 to $28, heavily 
to slightly weedy lots at $10 to $24— 
screenings and tailings less; Alsike at 
$15 to $20; Alfalfa at $16 to $20; Redtop 
at $11.50 to $11.80 for clean seed—chaf- 
fy at $2 to $10; German Millet at $4; 
White wonder at $3.50; Hog Millet at 
$2.05 bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote per. bu.: mixed 
and new era at $3.25@3.30 and whip- 
poorwill at $3.50 to $3.60. Car Virginia 
Soy Beans sold at $3.16 per bu. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber nominally at $1.60 per 100 lbs. 


SEED DEMAND ACTIVE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The general demand 
for seeds during the past sixty days has 


been active and possibly a normal 
amount of seeding will be done this 
spring. 


There has been some substitution of 
alsyke and sweet clover for red clover 
on account of price, otherwise not much 
difference to note in the consumption. 

Up to the present time there has been 
a very small demand for seed oats and 
this is quite surprising in view of recent 
prices on grain.—National Seed Co. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 
KANSAS Crry, March 21.—Trade in 
grass seeds has veered into the ‘‘filling- 
in” stage. Original orders were liberal 
and they have generally been filled. If 
the secondary business proves as good 
as the first run, dealers will be satisfied 
with the spring trade. It is reported 
that alfalfa seed is being plented ex- 
tensively with oats in Kansas. Sweet 
clover is going in this way, also. Red 
clover seed was well taken for awhile, 
but it is handicapped by high prices, 
giving an advantage to sweet clover and 
alsike. Timothy is so plentiful that no- 
body is anxious about it except the sell- 
ers. There is a normal call for blue 
grass seed, with no disturbance of prices 
from recent levels. Interest in forage 
seeds is light, with cane especially dull 
for either sowing or feed-mixing ac- 
count. Several cars of cane _ seed 
dragged through the week in the open 
market, selling 15c lower than the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. While local 
houses asked about $2 per ewt. for 
cleaned and sacked cane seed, country- 
run was merchantable at only $1.25@ 
.35. Inquiry for millet seed was light, 
due partly to its heavy premium over 
cane and Sudan. Still, the supply of 
millet continued small, with nothing ar- 
riving from the country. Dealers here 
asked the following prices for cleaned 
and sacked seed: German, $5 per ewt.; 
common, $4; Siberian, $3.50; hog, $3. 
Wholesale prices of grass seeds, per 
cwt., sacked, are: Blue grass, $17@28; 
timothy, $5.50@7; alfalfa, $16@22.50; 
red clover, $25@34; sweet Glover, $10@ 
14;; alsyke, $17@22; Sudan, $5@6. 
In view of light marketings by farm- 
ers thus far, dealers are fearful of a 


limited supply of soy beans and cow 
peas. Planting demand is two or three 
months away, and before that date there 
may be more in sight. Local houses are 
quoting prices for resale as follows per 
bushel: Cow peas, $4@5; soy beans, 
$2.50@3.50. 


FOREIGN SEED SITUATION. 


EDINBURGH, ScoTLtanp.—Referring to 
our report of October last, we can now 
supplement same with some recent in- 
formation. 

CLOVER SEEDS. 

The almost entire failure of English 
red clover and single cut cowgrass has 
been confirmed, so that dealings have 
been confined to yearling seeds, of which 
the better qualities are now sGarce, but 
a quantity of brown’and discolored seed 
is in the market yet which will have 
to meet competition from Chilean and 
Continental offers, which, although not 
representing any formidable quantities, 
are quoted at comparatively moderate 
figures. 

English white clover is in small com- 
pass now, but the Continental crop is 
quite sufficient to make up any shortage, 
and something similar may be said of 
trefoil. 


Alsike clover—The Canadian crop al- 
though not so abundant nor of such fine 
quality as last year has been sufficient 
to cover requirements so far, but from 
all accounts stocks are much reduced 
now and supplies from other quarters 
are not much in evidence. 

No change in American timothy, but 
some very fine quality is coming from 
Saxony, which will take the place of 
Scotch and Canadian seed, quality and 
price of which are not very desirable. 


Tares—English winter are plentiful. 
Scotch gores not coming out, but we can 
supply large Swedish tares at a mod- 
erate price. 

Rape, sowing winter—Very short 
crops in England and Holland getting 
stiff prices. 

GRASS SEEDS. 


Perennial ryegrass—The Ayrshire 
crop has been largely drawn upon owing 
to the better condition and stronger 
germination, but the Irish seed, al- 
though the germination and _ bushel 
weight are not up to the average, is in 
better condition than was generally ex- 
pected. 

The same may be said of Italian rye 
grass which is supplemented by the 
good French crop which is now quoted 
at a more reasonable figure. 


Natural grasses—The leading kinds, 
cocksfoot, meadow fescue, hard fescue, 
are in good supply, of fair quality and 
moderate prices. The demand for other 
grasses, meadow foxtail, the poas, et¢., 
is restricted owing to the disproportion- 
ate values.—Peter Lawson & Son, Lim- 
ited, March, 1925. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DututrH, March 21.—Operators in the 
flaxseed market experienced another 
strenuous period during the last week. 
A break of 13c on Tuesday under a wave 
of liquidation signalized the six days’ 
operation. A five-point recovery served, 
however, to relieve the strain under 
which traders were operating, and from 
then on to the end of the week the 
market was more stable and dealers 
consequently felt more cheerful. 

On the net result of the six days’ 
operations, spot and March seed eased 
5 to 7c and the April, May and June 
futures eased from 5 to 7c. Apart from 
on Monday when the movement from 
the country was better than it had been 
in several days, receipts were light, the 
aggregate for the week being 41,375 bus. 
With shipments to interior crushers: 
amounting to 132,611 bus., stocks of 
450,000 bus. remained in the elevators. 

A survey of the recent trading served 
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to show that the interest of crushers 
was negligible, and they were in fact 
sellers on balance on some days. The 
market in flaxseed continued to reflect 
the course in wheat, being affected by 
the movement either up or down in that 
grain. Crushers complained of dullness 
in the current demand for linseed oil 
and they were therefore disposed to go 
slow as regards increasing their com- 
mitments until they were able to obtain 
a more accurate lineup of the season’s 
trade outlook. 

Wariness on the part of traders gen- 
erally was prompted by the heavy sup- 
plies in store and in sight in this coun- 
try and Canada and speculation regard- 
ing its absorption in the face of a possi- 
ble large increase in the movement of 
Argentine seed to the Atlantic ports as 
a result of the slow demand for it from 
the European countries. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 

Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 


CrmperaCks ic. 6k $2.84-85 $2.89-92 $2.45-59 
MOnArrive.. os... 2.84 2.89 2.45 
2.84 2.89 2.45 
Ac Ba Oner ae. 2.89 Re 
2.84 2.90 2.39% 
eras 2.8146 2.88% 2.387% 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED MARKETS. 

The local seed market shows prac- 
tically no change during the past week 
with the exception of a narrowing up 
in the buckwheat market. Other seeds 
in fair demand at current quotations. 
Japanese buckwheat quoted at $2.10 and 
silver hull and mixed buckwheat at 10c 
less. Timothy sold at $5@5.30; red 
clover, $25@27.50; sweet clover, $7.50@ 
9; alsike, $15@17; broom corn millet, 
—$1.65@1.85; and Harly Fortune, $2.20 
| @2.25. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New Yorxk, March 21.—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom has been somewhat 
easier during the past week with ship- 
pers pressing offers, but crushers are 
now displaying rather more interest. 

Linseed oil has been dull. The con- 
-sumptive demand continues moderate. 
Cotton oil remains neglected. 


India: Shipments of linseed this 
-week amount to only 172,000 bus. com- 
_ pared with 308,000 bus. last week. Cut- 
ting has commenced. 

Argentina: Clearances of linseed from 
-this country continue small, being less 

than 1% million bus. this week as com- 

_pared with more than 1,000,000 bus. this 
|time a year ago. Port stocks are 3,400,- 
000 bus. against 3,600,000 bus. last week 
‘and about 7144 million bus. last year. 
‘Markets during the week have been 
rnevrous, declining sharply early, but 
later firming with less pressure of coun- 
| try offers. The yield from the new crop 
| of linseed is now expected to be smaller 
|than previously estimated. Threshings 
fare about completed. 


SEED LAW EXEMPTIONS. 


The Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
‘ture, to meet the springtime questions 
jarising at the opening of the seeding 
‘season, has authorized the administra- 
tive statement that farmers may sell 
field seeds of their own growing without 
labeling under the conditions herewith 
set forth, but that a farmer can not ad- 
_vertise farm seeds and deliver same 
‘through a common carrier without be- 
\coming fully subject to the seed law re- 
‘quirements. A farmer can sgell field 
seeds of his own production at his own 
farm without furnishing a detailed la- 
‘bel, provided he has not advertised such 
|seeds for sale to bring them into com- 
petition with legally labeled seed. 


STU 
REAL VALUES 
are offered in our March prices on 
FIELD SEEDS 
Send for Prices and Samples 
We are Producing Seedsmen 


Amenia Seed & Grain Co. 
Amenia, No. Dak. 
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There are four different conditions 
under which farm field seeds may be 
found without detailed label under the 
seed law, the exemptions from labeling 
being as follows: 

When possessed, exposed for sale or 
sold for food purposes only; when sold 
to merchants to be recleaned before be- 
ing sold or exposed for sale for seeding 
purposes; when in storage for the pur- 
pose of recleaning or when not possessed 
or owned or sold or offered for sale for 
seeding purposes within the state. 

No labeling is required on agricul- 
tural seeds grown and sold by the owner 
thereof on his own premises. However, 
if said grower makes representations as 
to quality or purity of such sale on his 
own farm he shall be responsible fully 
for such claim. Further, if the grower 
advertises farm seeds for sale, or if he 
delivers same through a common carrier 
he becomes fully liable for labeling pro- 
visions and other requirements of the 
seed law. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Mar. 21 previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week .. 453 638 136 103 422 133 
Prev. wk. 804 942 586 226 329 247 
1924. ase ne 341 603 478 464 404 681 
1924-25 ..33,372 23,430 9,373 4,588 14,923 14,940 
1923-24 ..26,651 16,466 8,584 6,036 21,142 10,681 
1922-23 ..29,632 26,483 9,310 7,521 21,860 5,599 


Timothy—Unchanged. Light inquiry 
and moderate offerings. Prices un- 
changed. Fair country run $5.25@5.50 
per 1,000 lbs., good country run about 
$5.70@5.80, high grades $5.85@5.90, 
choice $6 and fancy at $6.25@6.50. 

Alfalfa Seed — Steady. Recleaned 
country lots $21@22 per 100 lbs. 

Clover Seed — Market unchanged. 
Country lots $22@24.75 for 100 lbs., good 
$25.50@26.50, choice $27@28, fancy $29 
@30 and Mammoth $25@30.50, according 
to quality. 

Flax Seed—Hasier. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.97@2.99 nominal. 

Alsike—Steady. Fair country lots $14 
@15 per 100 Ibs. Good seed $15.50@17, 
choice $18@19 and fancy at $20@21.50. 


SEED SEASON SLOW. 


CELINA, OHIo.—The seed season is 
rather slow, owing to most of the peo- 
ple waiting to see if the wheat is go- 
ing to be strong enough to permit them 
sowing seed in it. Otherwise the seed 
trade will be late and liven up a little 
later on. Up to the present time we 
have had the lightest season of seeds 
we have had for several years.—Model 
Milling Co. 


JAVA EXPORTS WHEAT. 


A consignment of 10 tons of wheat 
grown in Java has arrived in Holland, 
this being the first shipping of any con- 
siderable quantity of wheat suitable for 
bread which ever reached that country’s 
shores from an Hast Indian dependency. 


THE PROTECTION OF YOUR 
BROKER. 


We like to believe in the business 
integrity of everybody. The recent de- 
cline in all grains has severely tested 
the longs in all grains. We had cus- 
tomers on our books whose margins 
were exhausted and losses seemed in- 
evitable to us. The fact that our cus- 
tomers are protecting us, not only to 
the market, but furnishing us full pro- 
tection against any further drastic de- 
cline is worthy of comment. We never 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 
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BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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ERE ATE OSE TELS Shoe 
Receivers, Shippers, 
Consignments of Grain 


Gladney-Muchmore Grain Co 
521 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
"LEE IS TESLA BES WRC IE ETS 


had any different opinion but that our 
customers would protect their own in- 
terests and ours. The abuse of credit 
is a serious error. Don’t overlook the 
fact that your broker is doing his best 
at all times to protect you. Honesty 
is the best policy. We can all be honest 
when prosperity shines upon us, but 
the real test of honesty comes under the 
strain of adversity—O. A. King & Co.. 
Toledo, O. 


FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


The following tables show official re- 
ceipts of cattle at the markets named 
during February and the first two 
months of 1925, with comparison for the 


corresponding periods of 1924, Com- 
piled by John Clay & Company: 
February. 

ae 1925. 1924. Ine Dec. 
Chicago! 356.0. 12,661 ILE, G6 Sees gente 3,007 
Kansas City . 43,055 40,202 2,853 Be on. 
Omaha 725... an 19,558 26,348 ..... 6,790 
E. St. Louis . 6,244 TLT ate ee 1,473 
St. Joseph ... 4,207 6,250 ehode 2,043 
Sioux City ... 12,915 US ANG tes cvarate 2,561 
wt. Paul coe 11,296 9,896 Eb AOO econ. 
Déenverw en 5 7,343 11,836 wae 4,493 
Buftaloy me Toe 392 3 353 

Totals van. 117,671 133,432 4,606 20,367 

Net decrease 15,761 (11.06%). 

Two Months. 

J 1924. Ine Dec. 
Chicago “Sess5 31,514 és 1,984 
Kansas City . § 99,724 7,369 
Omaha 2 ssa 61,9265) eee 19,077 
E. St. Louis. 18,159 4,525 
St. Joseph ... 16,115 5,450 
SIOUX CIGy cee cao 38,140) Meets 7,403 
St Paul eee 22,662 ie 1,994 
Deénvery ss. 47,831 Be. PTS IPA 
Buffalo es. oe 39 867 FO ee 

Totals sh.le 262,654 331,710 867 69,923 


Net decrease 69,056 (20.81%). 


ANOTHER INVESTIGATION. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
been directed to make an inquiry into 
the growth and importance of coopera- 
tive associations, including particularly 
the costs of marketing and distribution 
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of such coéperatives as compared with 
the corresponding costs of other types 
of distributors, the Senate approving 
a resolution sponsored by Senator Ship- 
stead. 

The resolution also directs the com- 
mission to look into the extent and im- 
portance of the interference with and 
obstructions to formation and operation 
of codperative organizers of producers, 
distributors and consumers by any cor- 
poration or trade association in alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. §. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar.22, 
1925. 1925. 1924, 
Wheat ........9,699,000 10,474,000 11,198,000 
Date. osern ees 640,000 1,000,000 1,190,000 
attics ieee ae 869,000 972: 000. en ae 
Barley .oot one 813,000 866,000 142,000 
—_ 


The Spanish government has fixed 
the price of wheat at the mill at 63 
pesetas per 10 kilos, which equals $2.40 
per bushel. 
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Send for samples.” 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHARCOAL 
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Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 
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F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


Riverdale Products Co. 
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COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 
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Mineral Feeds 
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2000 East Grand Ave. 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%, 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Feedstuffs 


FEED SLOW. 


ANprErRSON, Inp.—The stocks of feed on 
hand in this territory are breaking 
down storage houses and are very slow 
sale. Farmers and feeders are short of 
money and are managing every way to 
avoid buying feed. Using up the last of 
everything they have on the farms be- 
fore purchasing anything. 

Growing wheat in the ground is most 
discouraging. About one-half of it in 
this locality will have to be ploughed up 
and put in oats or some other spring 


crop.—The Union Grain & Feed Co., G.. 


A. Lambert, Mgr. 
FEEDS MOVING SLOWLY. 


Ristna Sun, Mp.—Feeds in this terri- 
tory have been moving very slowly. The 
farmers had quite a lot of corn last year 
which was not properly matured and 
they had to feed this corn to their cat- 
tle and save out what good there was 
for their horses. The demand here of 
late has been picking up a little, as 
the corn has been getting scarce. 

We find there is going to be quite a 
lot of corn for sale, but there does not 
seem to be any place to put it, for the 
city buyers will not pay the price for 
this kind of grain. 

We were of the opinion that feed 
would pick up this spring and it has 
picked up of late, but not nearly as 
much as we had expected.—Stewart M. 
Ward Co. 


GIVING DUE CREDIT. 


Our readers will recall interesting 
comment in this column on vitamins in 
molasses. One of the articles on page 
32, the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
of March 18, did not properly credit the 
joint authors of the paper with its splen- 
did information, Dr. V. E. Nelson, V. G. 
Heller and Dr. E. I. Fulmer. We stated 
that the article as written was by sev- 
eral professors of Iowa State College at 
Ames, Ia., but we neglected to give their 
names which should have been done. 


A WELL GOTTEN UP BOOKLET. 


The Collis Products Co., Dept. 165, 
Clinton, I[a., is circularizing the trade 
this spring on a well gotten up booklet, 
‘“Feed—from the Egg to the Market.” 
It explains in language easily under- 
stood the value of adding dried butter- 
milk to poultry feeds, publishing also 
instructive and helpful information on 
feeding baby chicks, growing hens, and 
the place dried buttermilk has in high 
ege production. A copy will be sent to 
interested readers by addressing the 
manufacturer as above. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats: Receipts, 124,000 bushels bond- 
ed, 236,000 bushels domestic. The mar- 
ket moved within a narraw range, and 
while futures are somewhat lower, pre- 
miums showed a fair advance. The 
movement from first hands has now 
fallen below consumptive requirements, 
so that the visible supply should soon 
show a substantial decrease. There has 
been no further sales of importance of 
American oats, while those of Canadian 
were of small volume. Western mar- 
kets reported considerable improvement 
in the shipping demand, but in nearby 
territory the inquiry was light. There 
was some’ improvement locally, with 


“NEW ORLEANS ~ 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH | 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


offerings moderate and prices firmly 
held. Sales to dealers being principally 
of Duluth 36 lb. 3 white oats now at 
Buffalo, which are offered at about 2¢ 
per bus. below the cost of Western oats 
of similar feeding quality—L. W. For- 
bell & Co. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas Crry, March 21.—Orders for 
cotton seed meal are irregular and busi- 
ress averages only normal for March, 
with prices tending lower. April and 
May usually are dull months in the 
trade. Offerings from Oklahoma and 
Arkansas continue liberal, but Texas 
mills are selling mainly to exporters or 
to feeders in that state. The Texas 
price is $35 per cwt., or $1 lower than a 
week ago. Prices in Arkansas are off 
$1, at $35.50@36.50, but the Oklahoma 
product is only 50c lower, at $36@36.50. 
Kansas City dealers are selling carlots 
at $41.60 and ton lots at $45.60, indi- 
eating a decline of about 20c, as com- 
pared with the prices quoted a week ago. 
Weakness in corn was a bear factor in 
the market early in the week. 

The trade in linseed meal has gone 
from bad to worse, with prospects of 
lighter sales in April, a traditionally 
poor month for the product. Offerings 
by Minneapolis mills, at $40 a ton, are 
$1.50 cheaper than a week ago and re- 
sale meal is available at $39.50. The 
Kansas City market is nominally $44.30 
for carlots and $4 more for ton lots. 

Manufacturers report improvement in 
the demand for tankage, due entirely to 
a stronger hog market. Prices are 
quoted on the previous basis, which is 
$55 a ton for carlots and $60 for ton 
lots. Meat scrap, also, is unchanged at 
$60 and $65. Poultry interests are said 
to be good buyers. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


There is a tight condition existing in 
the oil meal market. It is almost im- 
possible to get out any kind of meal 
for quick shipment and pea size meal 
cannot be shipped faster than two weeks. 
Demand the last day or two has been 
exceedingly good from scattered sources 
in one and two car lots, although there 
has not been any big round lot buying, 

Although production in the Chicago 
market is about as heavy as it has been 
all through the winter, Minneapolis is 
running much lighter and the relatively 
high prices prevailing in Minneapolis 
has resulted in large shipments of meal 
from Chicago into western territory. 
This has apparently cleaned up the sur- 
plus here. On the other hand the East 
ern markets continue weak with export 
cake in slow demand and the Buffalo 
Markets very draggy—The Bertley Bul- 
letin, Chicago, March 21. 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED MARKETS. 


The past week has been an exception- 
ally quiet one in the local millfeed mar- 
ket; as a matter of fact, each succeeding 
week seems to be worse in this respect 
than its immediate predecessor. The 
smaller jobbers report nothing going on 
and the larger ones say that they haye 
never seen anything like it, as far as 
lack of actual consumptive demand is 
concerned, in this market. For exam- 
ple, one of the larger handlers ‘said yes- 
terday that he had only sold three cars 
of feed so far this month. 

Output has been very light, however, 
and one of the big local mills was 
forced to buy some more bran yester- 
day; understand that they paid $24 for 
it. Immediate feed from local mills is. 
hard to get and this kind of shipment 
is strong, but the deferred is easy on 
account of the light demand. Shorts 
have been see-sawing around with bran, 
taking the lead in actual demand one 
day and losing it again the next. 

The heavy feeds are slow sale gener- 
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UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ally. Country red dog is being offered 
fairly free at as low as $36 per ton while 
the city stuff is holding very firm at 
the top of the range. 

Today’s asking prices were as _ fol- 
lows: Standard bran, $23@23.50; pure 
bran, $24; shorts, $23.50; red dog, $36 
@40; flour middlings, $27.50@29. 

Weekly shipments totaled 12,502 tons 

vs. 11,341 last week and 14,888 a year 
ago. Season shipments total since 
Jan. 1, this year: 142,760 tons vs. 175,- 
927 last year; since Sept. 1, this year: 
' 388,273 vs. 446,831 a year ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH FLAX. 


| Early in the week current receipts 
- were comparatively heavy and were in 
excess of crushing requirements, but as 
the week progressed, crushers came into 
the market in heavier volume and took 
' the offerings in fair shape. Receipts not 
quite so heavy toward the last. Mch. 21 
range of sales show No. 1 seed, on track, 
quoted at May price 144c under and 
the to arrive at May price 2c under. 
‘ Local stocks total 31,580 bus. vs. 348,429 
‘last week and 209,558 a year ago. 


-  R. E. PAGE & COMPANY. 


A new feed jobbing firm was recently 
launched in the Chicago market as R. 
H. Page & Co., at 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Room 1141. 

, The firm will do a general jobbing 
. business in feed materials of all kinds 
such as mill feeds, oil meal, cotton seed 
'meal, alfalfa meal, tankage, and other 
products. Mr. Page has been prominent 
in the Chicago market for years and 
prior to that traveled the feed belt 
through Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

» The Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
joins his many friends in wishing him a 
_ big success in his own business. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


} Milwaukee, Mar. 21.—Millfeed quotations 
generally narrowed within the lower limits 
| of the ranges during the past week, closing 
|}in most cases lower for the period. De- 
mand from the consumers continued slack 
and considerable selling pressure was be- 
ing exerted from most quarters in an effort 
to move stocks. Current quotations at the 
close, Saturday, Mar. 21, were: Winter 
| bran, $26.20@26.70; spring bran, $25.50@26; 
(standard middlings, $25.50@26; flour mid- 
| dlings, $30.50@31.50; red dog, $37.50@38.50; 
_rye feed, $26@26.50; linseed oil meal, $42@ 


| 
f 
| 
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» 42.50; cottonseed meal, $38.50@43.50; hom- 
.iny_ feed, $37@38; oat feed, $6@7; gluten 
feed, 30 days, $33.80; all in 100-lb. sacks, 


‘carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
} NEW YORK. 


| New York, Mar. 21.—Quite some weak- 
|ness prevailed in both city and Western 
)feeds, with reductions of about $1 per ton 
‘in both instances during the past week. 

_ Consumers were inactive and the ma- 
\jority of the buyers were covered with ma- 
,terial bought some time ago at prices 
/about $4 per ton over current levels. 

City bran is quoted at $29, middlings $30 
jand red dog $45; while Western bran rules 
jat_ $29.25, middlings $30.25 and red dog 
$45.50 per ton. 


BALTIMORE. 


_ Baltimore, _Mar. 21.—The recent decline 
‘in wheat prices has had its effect upon 
jthe wheat feed market, which is again 
yeasier and dull. Stocks of bran and mid- 
dlings on hand here are more than ample 
for trade wants. Hominy feed quiet at 
about former asking prices. Gluten feed 
steady, but this line selling sparingly. Al- 
falfa meal dull. Dried beet pulp selling 
moderately in a jobbing way. Quotations 


‘follow: Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100- 
Ib. sacks, $30@30.50; Western middlings, 
per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $30.50@31; hominy 
feed, per ton, $45@46; gluten feed, per ton, 
$39.50@40; alfalfa meal, per ton, $31@32; 
dried beet pulp, per ton, $38. 

DULUTH. 


Duluth, Mar. 21.—Mill feeds held steady 
during the last week, but ground feeds 
registered declines extending from $1@ 
3.75, with the maximum drop coming in 
No. 2 ground feed. Business in feeds was 
reported slow by dealers, being affected 
dy the practical cleaning up of demand 
‘rom woods” operators. Other consumers 
oursued an immediate requirements policy 
n their buying. Closing prices of feeds 
der ton on this market follow: Bran, $24.50; 
shorts, $25.50; Boston mixed, $25.50; red 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 


Live Stock Ex. 
EK. St. Louis, Dl. 


dog, $88; flour middlings, $31; ground oats, 
$28.78; No. 1 ground feed, $38; No. 2 
ground feed, $33.75; No. 3 ground feed, 
$33.50; cracked corn, $42.50; coarse corn- 


meal, $42.50. 
MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, Mar. 21.—The feed market con- 
tinues dull, and buyers are taking only 
small lots. Cottonseed meal is steady, but 
there is no snap to the market and quo- 
tations are unchanged at $34 for 36 per 
cent, $36 for 41 and $88 for 43. Mills are 
not pushing offerings at these figures, but 
will sell all that buyers want. Alfalfa meal 
is very dull and quotable at $27.50@28.50 
for one grade. Receipts for the week were 
29 cars. Millfeed has been fairly steady, 
but sales small. Wheat bran is quotable 
at $28 and gray shorts at $33, although the 
latter held at $34@35 by some shippers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Mar. 21.—The market for 
feedstuffs continues dull under a very slow 
demand, but receipts and offerings are light 
and values are fairly well maintained. We 
quote carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per 


ton: Soft winter bran, $33.50@34; winter 
middlings, $35@26; spring bran, Western 
shipment, $31@32; standard wheat mid- 


dlings, W. S., $29@32; flour middlings, W. 
S., $36.50@41; red dog, W. S., $44@45; low 
grade flour, W. S., $55@56; rye middlings, 
W. S., $30@31; reground oats feed, $13@ 
24; fine yellow hominy, W. S., $41.50@42; 
fine white hominy, W. S., $41.50@42; cot- 
tonseed meal, 36% protein, W. S., $42@ 
42.50; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, W. S., 


$44@44.50. 

CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Mar. 21.—The demand _ for 
millfeeds was limited to the immediate 


needs of buyers, but searcity of offerings 
and reports of smaller production, due to 
the dullness of flour, gave the market a 
steadier tone and excepting a dollar reduc- 
tion for standards prices were well main- 
tained. The advices to the trade that many 
mills had closed down and that those op- 
erating were sold up on millfeeds created 
confidence among dealers that higher prices 
will prevail until grass comes into pas- 
tures. Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: 
Soft winter wheat bran, $30.50@31; hard 
winter wheat bran, $30.50@31; spring wheat 
bran, $29.50@30; standard middlings, $29.50 
@30; soft wheat middlings, $35@35.50; gray 
hard middlings, $35@35.50; mixed feed, $33 
@33.50; No. alfalfa meal, $30; hominy 
feed, $38.50@39. 
BOSTON. 


Boston, Mar. 21.—Millfeed—Prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: Spring bran, $29@29.50; win- 
ter bran, $30@31; middlings, $29.50@35; 
mixed feed, $32.50@39.50; red dog, $46.50; 
gluten feed, $40.95; gluten meal, $48.70; 
hominy feed, $41.50; stock feed, $44; oat 
hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, $43@ 
48; linseed meal, $43.50@44. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3; cut 
and ground, $3.30. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 Ibs., 61@62c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 59@60c; regular, 88 lbs., 58@ 
59c; regular, 35 lbs., 57@58c; regular, 34 
lbs., 56@57e. 


—_——_ 


COOPERATIVE COMPANY GOES 
OUT OF BUSINESS. 


The Farmers’ Grain Company which 
was incorporated at Fairfax, la., eigh- 
teen years ago, has sold its elevator and 
good will to W. J. Behle who has been 
manager of the concern for several 
years, for $7,500. 

There were 300 stockholders and they 
will not receive a cent for their hold- 
ings, according to John Stallman, presi- 
dent of the company. Only one dividend 
was paid by the company during its ex- 
istence. 

It has always handled a large quan- 
tity of grain for the farmers in the 
western section of this county. 

>_> 


BEAN OUTLOOK BRIGHT. 


The present outlook in the bean in- 
dustry of the United States is unusual- 
ly bright. The raising of this product 
has become increasingly popular during 
the past few years, and each season 
brings reports of new territory untilized 
for the planting of beans and a substi- 
tution of bean production for other less 
profitable crops. This is emphasized by 
the fact that The Rocky Mountain Bean 
Dealers Association has extended its 
membership in the states of Texas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho during the 
past few years, since its organization in 
Colorado and New Mexico, and, as new 
territory is opened up additional appli- 
cations are added to the list. 

As to conditions surrounding the 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


(427) 27 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHARCOAL 


For Mineral Feeds 
Allsizes for hog and poultry mixtures 


Charcoal Supply Co. 
1186 Cherry Ave. Chicago, III. 
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are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


SHANAHAN UNA EOD EUS TAT STAD SUTRA AOUN EE eee EEN ETT 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


GCM IOAUELTALUANUUULA HERAT TALLAUL 


Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


crops in each state served by this as- 
sociation, I take pleasure in giving you 
the most accurate information con- 
tained in my files at this time, as fol- 
lows: 

Conorapo.—With a planting of 290,000 
acres in 1924, drought conditions drove 
the production down to the unusual 
figure of 3.4 bushels per acre and a total 
yield of 986,000 bushels. This, figuring 
400 bags to the car, gave us available 
for shipment 1,479 carloads. Out of 
these stocks, statistics indicate that 90% 
has moved from the farmers’ hands and 
75% of the total has passed from the 
dealers to the consuming market. With 
approximately seven months between 
this date and the harvesting of the new 
crop, with but 350 to 400 carloads left 


.in the state, there will necessarily be a 


heavy shortage in stocks and, with con- 
tinued demand, prices should, of course, 
show considerable advance. 

New Mexico.—The 1924 crop in this 
state showed much heavier production 
than last year, there being approximate- 
ly five hundred cars available for ship- 
ment at the beginning of the present 
season. Of these stocks, there are in the 
neighborhood of one hundred cars left 
at this writing, which will also be 
cleaned up long before the harvesting of 
another crop, and practically the same 
conditions exist as in Colorado. 

The principal variety produced in 
Colorado and New Mexico is the pinto 
bean. 

IpaAHo.—The crop in this state was 
somewhat heavier than usual, and the 
demand for the Great Northern Bean, 
which is the chief species grown in this 
section and Montana, has been very 
strong. Stocks are, therefore, being 
cleaned up rapidly and there will ap- 
parently be no carry-over in either dis- 
trict. 

Trxas.—A small crop of pintos were 
produced in this state during the season 
just past and stocks are practically 
cleaned up at present. 

Wyomine.—While bean production is 
increasing year by year in Wyoming, 
stocks have not as yet become large 
enough to represent an influencing fea- 
ture on the markets generally. How- 
ever, the industry has been found prof- 
itable, and larger acreage is looked for 
each successive year. 


SUUONNNNNNNINNUTOTOTTAAOGDUUAANTNOUAEOODOA LUAU OOOO 


Feed Manufacturing Plant For 
Sale or Lease 


BUILDING: Three-story brick 
with good basement. Loading dock 
and double track at the rear toac- 
commodate ten cars at one time. 


ELEVATOR: Capacity 50,000 
bushels. 


FEED MILLS: Modern elec- 
trically driven. Capacity 140 tons 
Poultry Feed, 100 tons Dairy 
Feed, 60 tons Hog Feed, 2,590 
bushels Corn Meal and Grits, 400 


barrels Flour Blending. 


The entire plant or individual 
units can be operated as a whole 
or singly. 

Address G. B. Glenn, of Chat- 
tanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


SuNNLNUNNLUN CUNT SAUULSULLALULO LUE 


HAYES 


Grain @ Comn. Co. of Il. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 


Feeds of all kinds 


327 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA.—Statistics show a total 
of 150,000 bags of pink beans on hand in 
California. This bean is considered the 
closest competitor to the pinto, and, the 
limited supply of this variety left avail- 
able for shipment emphasizes our ex- 
pectation of higher values on pintos., 
Owing also to poor prospects in Califor- 
nia for the coming season, and a short- 
age of beans in the Orient, it is very un- 
likely that buyers may look for lower 
figures, at least until the coming har- 
vest.—H. G. Mundhenk, Secretary, Rocky 
Mountain Bean Dealers’ Association, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending March 
21 (000 omitted): 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 


Baltimore ...3,243 76 249 6,796 380 
BOBtON “ee. oats a 12 443 setae 
Bufralo: as. 4,213 1,502 2,953 509 493 
Afloat Deda | okie were Lg eOOr bel Ol wee elalene 
Chicago” =... 4,149 13,180 18,759 2,293 192 
Afloat 600 1,284 1,513 81 . 
WOUPOIE fils sieves 240 y 250 y 
OWI. So 12, 385 
ANGRE <has. ah 
Galveston 
Indianapolis.. 3 
Karn. City 2. <15..20 
Milwaukee 
BIO RE. oleh hi 


Minneapolis.13,374 
New Orleans.1,356 
Newport News ... 
New York ...1,661 

8 


Omaha ......1,198 
BAGOW TEL cto tiatehn bye pce 
Philadelphia.. 985 
Sioux City .. 374 
St. Joseph.... 737 
St. Louis ....1,708 
Toledo: «.% ti sx 1,461 
Afloat"... :.. Bt ingen tien i! 
Wichita: sh,/ev. 1,686 103 3 
A oye WS ae 62,076 35,287 66,680 22.879 3,917 


Last year ..60,624 26,976 17,331 21,709 
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FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


For shipment during the balance of 
March, mill feeds are quite firm. On 
feed already purchased, buyers are press- 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein Color Retained 


Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood, III. 


Rides, Ceam, Cf Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. __ In the Corn Belt. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 

BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 

LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


co. 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Cottonseed 


CAKE AND MEAL 


Dealers in Oil Meal and Millfeeds 


Get our delivered prices for prompt 
and deferred. 


CHICKASHA 
COTTON OIL CO. 


Chickasha, Okla., and 
660-62 Live Stock Exchange 
Kansgas City, Mo. 


Bidg. 


It Never Fails! 


Grain and seed dealers the 
country over who handle Pearl 
Grit are doing an increasingly 
larger business because Pearl 
Grit never fails to give satis- 
faction. 

Repeat orders follow invariably 
once tried—Pearl Grit does 

: op ma ke. tos 

healthy poultry 
and greatly in- 
creased egg 
production. 
Write for prices. 
THE OHIO 
MARBLE 
COMPANY 
187 Ash St. 
Piqua, Ohio 


when 
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ing sellers for shipment. For April-May 
discounts are offered with very little 
demand and very little buyer’s interest. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23.50; standard 
middlings, $23.75; flour middlings, $29; 
red dog, $36 to $37. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.35; flour middlings, $31.60; 
red dog, $38.60 to $39.60. 

KANSAS Ciry.—Bran, $24; gray shorts, 
$28. 

Sr. Louis.—Bran, $26.40; gray shorts, 
$30.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

Market unchanged from week ago; if 
anything, a little less buyer’s interest. 
No real anxious selling with the excep- 
tion of scattered lots here and there and 
slight discounts offered where directions 
are necessary. Nominally quoted, sec- 
ond hand bag basis, choice, $27.50; No. 
1, $26.50; No. 2, $23. -Fine ground 
grades, $3 to $4 a ton premium. 

REGROUND OAT Frep.—Market more or 
less unchanged from a week ago with 
possibly slightly more seller’s interest 
than buyer’s, particularly for nearby 
shipment. Nominally quoted, reground 
oat feed, $7; unground oat hulls, $9. 

Hominy Frep.—Very little offered. 
Most of the cheaper hominy feed orig- 
inates from points Hast of Chicago. The 
corn milling business from points West 
of Chicago is none too brisk; conse- 
quently, not much hominy feed being 
offered. From the West, nominally 
quoted sack basis, white, $40; yellow, 
$39.50. In bulk, where available, $1.50 
to $2 a ton less. 

Linseep Om Mrat.—For March ship- 
ment, slight premiums being asked. For 
beyond March, slight discounts offered. 
Nominally quoted for prompt shipment, 
sack basis, Chicago $40. In bulk, $2 to 
$2.50 per ton less. 

Driep BuTreERMILK.—Demand is very 
good and market in good shape. Baby 
chick raisers are buying heavily just 
now and are expected to absorb the en- 
tire production for some weeks. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Creamery in car- 
lots at 644c per lb. and L. C. L. up to 
TU4c. 

CorroNsEED. Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop, but with a present reduc- 
tion in meal production has given the 
market a somewhat better tone and a 
clean up is looked for before the new 
crop. Meal is nominally quoted for 43 
per cent protein, Chicago basis, at 
$42.50. 

GLUTEN Frep.——Demand is slower, or- 
ders are smaller and of a hand to mouth 
character, as the season is about ended. 
Quotations follow: Gluten feed in bulk 
$31 a ton, sacked $33.80; gluten meal of 
40 per cent protein $41.80 in sacks, $39 
in bulk. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat but at the lowered 
prices all packers’ products are moving 
in fair volume, last week’s movement 
being unusually good. Prices are as fol- 
lows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. b. 
Chicago, $60@65 a ton; 60 per cent pro- 
tein digester tankage, $55: raw bone 
meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than ecarlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-Ib. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


110 South Dearborn Street 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


FREIGHT RATES AND FARM 
PRICES. 


Economic factors other than freight 
rates have been responsible for the wide 
fluctuations in farm prices received for 
wheat during the past eighteen months, 
according to a study just completed by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics into 
the relationship of wheat prices to 
transportation costs. 

“The study,” says the bulletin, ‘de- 
velops these important conclusions: 

1. “That the farm prices of wheat 
fluctuated during the whole period, the 
general trend of the fluctuations being 
consistently upward: 

2. “That the freight rates on wheat 
were practically stationary throughout 
the same period. 

3. “That other economic factors than 
freight rates were responsible for the 
fluctuations in farm prices of wheat.” 

18 Months’ Record. 

The study covers the prices paid for 
wheat from August, 1923, to January, 
1925, at 144 points of origin in twenty- 
one states located in practically all the 
wheat producing areas of the United 
States and shows “that there is no rela- 
tionship between the freight rates on 
wheat and the fluctuations in prices 
paid to the farmer for his wheat.” 

The detailed results of the study show 
that: 

“(1) The area of the greater propor- 
tion of wheat production and wheat 
milling consists of a group of states ly- 
ing within the northern central section 
of the United States, and therefore, the 
initial haul on wheat from the farm 
to the local elevator, the mill or to the 
primary market is confined to a rela- 
tively small area. f 

“(2) Freight rates, since they were 
stationary during the period, were not 
responsible for the fluctuations in farm 
prices of wheat. The same deductions 
would have followed had the prices gone 
down instead of up. 

“(3) Marked fluctuations not only oc- 
curred between different kinds and 
grades, but occurred also upon the same 
reported grade at different points on the 
same day, and at the same point on dif- 
ferent days. Fluctuations even occurred 
on the same reported grade at the same 
point on the same day. 

“(4) Prices were different on the 
same reported grade of wheat on the 
same day at different origin points, 
even though the freight rate to primary 
market from those points was the same, 
or practically the same. 

“(5) In some cases the farm prices 
on wheat from points with a higher 
freight rate to primary market were 
greater than the farm prices from 
points with a lower freight rate. 

“(6) Many origin points from which 
the freight rates to the same market 
were different, although stationary, 
showed varying fluctuations 
prices throughout the entire period. 

“(7) All of the fluctuations in the 
farm prices of wheat varied widely, al- 
though the general tendency was up- 
ward, and the spread between the high- 
est and lowest prices recorded during 
the period was in most cases several 
times the total freight rate to market.” 
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MAY WHEAT. 


From the way the wheat market acts, 
you would think that No. 2 red wheat, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, or No. 2 hard 
wheat, Liverpool, England, would apply 
as contract wheat Kansas City, Mo., or 
Chicago, Ill., for May delivery. Either 
that or some of our leading bears expect 
the movement of our new crop to move 
the latter part of March. These two 
theories are the only ones I can think 
of that would justify the big downturn 
at the present time in the face of a de- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


in iarms 


March 25, 1925, 


crease in the visible of 314 million bush- 
els and a good milling and export de- 
mand for our dwindling supplies. 

Did it ever occur to you, Old Top, 
that premiums are only paid for some 
thing that’s scarce, and the premiums 
for ordinary wheat are getting stronger 
day by day? 

Chicago's stocks of wheat are about 
514 million; Kansas City stocks are 
about 8 million; very little in either 
market contract wheat. When you get 
too bearish add up the figures of the 
wheat available on May contracts; it 
will make you dizzy, thinking how high 
May wheat can go. Then consign in- 
stead of selling on these bids.—Tod 
Sloan, B. C. Christopher & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WHEAT TO SPAIN. 


In view of the shortage of the 1924 
Spanish wheat crop and as a result of 
the pressure which is being brought 
to bear on the Spanish food administra- 
tion, this body is investigating the ad- 
visability of raising the prohibition 
against the importation of wheat and 
permitting the entry of a preliminary 
shipment of 50,000 tons, Commercial At- 
tache C. H. Cunningham reports to the 
Department of Commerce from Madrid. 

The Barcelona Millers’ Association 
states that there will be a shortage of 
wheat this year of approximately 250,- 
000 tons. They furthermore protest 
against having to expend 51 pesetas per 
100 kilos of wheat in Valladolid and 
then pay freight on it to Barcelona, when 
foreign wheat can be secured there for 
about 41 pesetas per 100 kilos. 


——___.+_»______ 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., cis 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Nov. 15....103,587,000 3,720,000 107,307,000 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275,000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Dec. QT oes 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925. 
Sis Rea otek 2 A 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
same Oe cue 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
Sareea iT cvcretete 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
gan. 24...°% 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Wark 381) vous 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Mei Toa an 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Mab. 114. oe 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Mep. 21. tne 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Feb. 28.4% 253 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar. 7.....72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mar. 14.....69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 

Total : 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 


Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov. 15.... 65,634,000 172,941,000 84,200, 
Nov. 22 . 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6 . 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dee. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27 . 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925. r 
Jan. .... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. ... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. ... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. ... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. . 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. . 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar .... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar. 14... .2 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: ; 

1924 1925. | 
Nov. 15....257,141,000/Jan. 17... . 231,795,000 
Nov. 22....258,931,000|Jan. 24....230,904,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 31....235,217,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000/Feb. 7....239,469,000 
Dec. 13....250,602,000/Feb. 14.... 244,834,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000/Feb. 21... 249,878,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 

1925 Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 3....233,842,000|Mar. 14... .248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000 

Y 
TRADE COMMISSION’S POLICY 
CHANGED. ’ 


The Federal Trade Commission ha 
announced a policy of providing infor- 
mal settlement of trade disputes with- 
out issuance of complaint wherever pos- 
sible, the granting of hearings befor 
complaints are issued, and the consid 
eration of only such cases as clearly 
involve the public interest. 


March 25, 1925. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


' 
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Kansas Ciry, March 21.—Due to hay 

weakness, lack of new buying and slow 
shipping directions on old orders, the 
local mills made a further reduction of 
50c to $1.50 a ton in prices of alfalfa 
meal this week, except on the choice 
grade. Most of the reduction was on 
No. 3, which is made from brown hay, 
ja quality that is abundant and cheap. 
Prices of meal in carlots were quoted, 
per ton, as follows: Choice, $27@28; 
No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, 
$18@18.50. As far as medium and low 
zrades are concerned, Kansas City mills 
have a pronounced advantage over the 
Solorado product. For this reason there 
‘is a feeling here that sacrificial prices 
are unnecessary. March orders are be- 
ing filled as fast as.mixed feed inter- 
asts can take care of them, but April 
and May bookings are light. 
' Cheaper corn and other grains are 
enabling the molasses-grain feed pro- 
jucers to meet bids and do a fair busi- 
ess, especially in horse, cattle, dairy, 
nog and poultry feeds. Prices quoted 
“his week were generally $1 to $1.50 a 
‘on lower, and poultry feeds fell $2 to 
$4 in most cases. The list was quoted 
us follows, basis of carlots, per ton: 
Dairy feeds, $36@47; cattle feeds, $39@ 
5; hog feeds, $45@51; pig meal, $70; 
horse and mule feeds, $32@41.50; alfal- 
‘a-molasses feeds, $26.50@34; scratch 
youltry feeds, $46.50@52; mash poultry 
‘eeds, $50@78. 


300D ALFALFA SEED IS PROF- 
ITABLE. 


' Alfalfa growers should purchase their 
eed with care. 

“There are several things to consider 
nm seed selection,’ says L. F. Graber, 
wlfalfa specialist of the Wisconsin Col- 
vege of Agriculture. Where winter-kill- 
mg is known to occur, hardy strains 
‘uch as Grimm and Cossack should be 
‘own, as the extra cost is returned in 
»etter yield. Where a _ winter-killing 
8 not serious and short rotations are 
yracticed, good common strains have 
jroven successful. 

, Another advantage of Grimm alfalfa 
3 in seed production which may occur 
very other year or so. The higher 
yrice received for the seed makes this 
train much more _ profitable. Some 
‘rowers have realized as high as $60 
jn acre from this source. A crop can 
'e expected only when the season is 
iry at blossoming time. In regard to 
; seed crop, alfalfa does not differ so 
nuch from clover as seed from that crop 
's not a certainty. 

| “The safest Grimm seed to buy is 
at which has had a field inspection 
nd certification by the officials of the 
yestern states where it is produced,” 
raber states. Of this there is an enor- 
ious quantity, much of which is in 
‘gs; branded or sealed or both, by these 
ficials, which certifies its purity. This 
ped is available through regular com- 
iercial channels of dealers and seed 
pmpanies. 

) The strains which Graber has found 
2st because of the resistance to win- 
-v-killing are those from South Da- 
)ta, Montana and Kansas. 


INSPECTION BILL PASSED. 


The bill in the Kansas state legisla- 
ire providing for a reduction in the 
st of inspection, sampling and weigh- 
'g of grain from $1 per ear for both 
fee on and weighing, to 60 cents 
pr car, of all grain when the amount 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Alfalfa Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


in the revolving fund reaches $80,000, 
Was passed and will become a law as 
soon as published in the official state 
paper. Owing to the depletion of this 
fund, at this time, it is hardly probable 
that the amount in this fund will reach 
the maximum amount provided for be- 
fore Oct. 1. With economical manage- 
ment of the department, there is no rea- 
son why the amount in the fund should 
be reduced below $40,000, as provided 
in the act. 


I 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


D DEALERS 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa 


Sugared schumacher Feed and Boss D 
selling and most profitabie feed for feed 


(429) 29 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 
Manufactured by 

The Denver Alfalfa 

Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


Sales Office: 
358 PI CE BLD 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


General!Office: 


Meal LAMAR, COLO. 


airy Ration are the fastest 
dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 


ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back - 


for more. 


3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 


ration. 


4. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 


and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 
us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Address 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company cicage. U. s. A. 
RET AE GE i NAT OT I 
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Hay Department 


GOOD HAY. 


Granp Lover, Micu.—Abundance of 
good quality hay around here. There 
has not been over 25 per cent shipped to 
date. There will be a big carryover this 
season, inasmuch as hay is so cheap 
and chances of shipment so poor; farm- 
ers all say that they are going to plow 
up all their hay land this season. 


Bulk of the oats, rye, barley and 
wheat gone from this territory, either 
been fed at home or shipped. 


Think that the clover seed crop has 
about all been disposed of in this lo- 
cality. 

In regards to hay prices will say that 
the farmers have all lost money on all 
hay sold this season; freight rates so 
high that being taken out the farmer 
must lose from $1 to $5 per ton. No 
wonder they are sick.—N. H. Holt & 
Co., per W. H. Holt. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market was draggy during 
the week ending March 21 with farmers 
pressing their surplus of inferior hay 
on the markets, according to the Weekly 
Hay Market Review of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Receipts were 
ample for current need and although top 
grades were scarce and wanted the 
offerings of medium and low grades con- 
tinued in excess of the demand and 
moved with difficulty. Pastures showed 
improvement in the Southeast and were 
greening up in the Middle Atlantic area 
and the interior valleys and shipments 
of alfalfa to this section were falling off. 

Timothy was barely steady. The Bos- 
ton market was practically unchanged, 
but light receipts reduced the accumula- 
tion at New York and prices advanced 
50c with the exception of low grades, 
which were hard to move at any price. 
Demand was slack at Pittsburgh and 
medium and low grades at Cincinnati 
moved only at concessions, although top 
grades sold at top quotations. Light 
offerings strengthened the Chicago mar- 


ket and held prices steady at Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

Alfalfa was easier. Receipts at 
Omaha were fully equal to trade needs 
and prices on lower grades declined 
slightly. The bulk of the receipts at 
Kansas City consisted of low grades 
which moved with difficulty even at 
wide discounts. There was practically 
no shipping trade to the South and 
Southeast. Some alfalfa was cut in the 
Yuma Valley of Arizona and No. 1 alfal- 
fa at San Francisco declined to $20 per 
ton. 

Prairie averaged lower. Prices de- 
clined $1 at Chicago with practically no 
demand. Light offerings held prices 
steady on a narrow market at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and St. Louis quota- 
tions were unchanged. 

Receipts fell off at Omaha, but de- 
mand was inactive and prices declined 
50c. Prairie was weaker at Kansas City 
with the demand centered on top grades. 
Low grades were slow sale even at re- 
duced prices. The shipping trade was 
light and the stock yards wanted only 
good quality hay. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

Owing to rain during the forenoon of 
Wednesday, the hay market was ad- 
journed for the day. 

According to the latest report of the 
banquet committee, the annual dinner 
of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Savoy 
between April 1 and April 10. 

“Judging from the poor quality of all 
alfalfa hay I have seen from Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Michigan,” said William Dwyer 
of North & Co., “it can hardly be profit- 
able to grow this hay in those states. 
The alfalfa of Kansas and Colorado is 
far superior. I believe the states north- 
ward and eastward generally will find 
alfalfa production unprofitable in the 
long run, especially as a marketing fac- 
tor. Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado 
are the legitimate surplus alfalfa pro- 
ducers. Only the high freight rates pre- 
vent these states from selling hay so 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


rem HAY SHIPPERS ssc, 
ALFALFA—PRAIRIE—TIMOTHY 


DYER & CO. 


765-767 Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY CO. — SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, PRAIRIE HAY and 
STRAW--ALFALFA MEAL 


651 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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iA ALBERT MILLER & CO. iy 


192 N.Clark $i. Chicago, Ill. Fy, GN 

"4 Solicits your business |! toh es 
UA Hay Consignments Hi if il 
! Hay Orders T raw) / 
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Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 


mente solicited. Market information 


: 61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 
Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T.D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Gompany_ 


~ Receivers—Shippers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


cheap that northern and eastern feed- 
ers would rather buy western hay than 
to grow for their own use.” 

A shipper at Tekamah, Neb., wrote to 
a Kansas City hay dealer this week that 
Omaha, as a market for alfalfa, had 
almost ceased to function, making it 
necessary to ship to Kansas City in 
order to dispose of his product. 

On a tour of Kansas last week Victor 
Faris found many farmers sowing al- 
falfa with oats. Some wheat fields 
planted last fall also showed alfalfa as 
an accompaniment. 

James P. Campbell of the Wilhelm- 
Campbell Hay Co., who returned this 
week from a trip to Colorado, said the 
hay surplus of that state had been well 
cleaned up. Alfalfa meal millers in 
both northern and southern Colorado 
denied having any considerable stocks 
of meal on hand. Mr. Campbell re- 
ported general business active in the 
Centennial state, but he found farmers 
in the irrigation districts uneasy over 
the possible shortage of water next 
summer, owing to the fact that snow in 
the mountains during the winter was 
deficient. 

“T sold a car of alfalfa hay this week 
for shipment to Maryland,” said C. D. 
Carlisle Wednesday. “This is the first 
sale I have made east of Ohio this year.” 
In a further discussion of market con- 
ditions, Mr. Carlisle said he had never 
known medium and low-grade alfalfa to 
sell as cheap as at present. He claims 
the honor of handling the first alfalfa 
hay ever marketed in Kansas City, back 
in 1898. 


HEARINGS ON TENTATIVE 
GRADES. 


W. A. Wheeler, in charge of the hay, 
feed and seed division, P. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, reports that the tentative 
grades for alfalfa, Johnson and wild 
hay are being well received at the hear- 
ings held on a trip throughout the 
Southwest and West. Hay grade hear- 
ings were held at El Paso, Phoenix and 
Los Angeles during the last week. At 
El Paso the growers and dealers ex- 
pressed general approval of the grades. 
At Phoenix, Ariz., one of the most rep- 
resentative and enthusiastic meetings 
was held on the 19th. Both dealers and 
producers were well represented and by 
a unanimous vote they approved Federal 
grades and expressed a desire to have a 
Federal inspection service for all im- 
portant shipping points in Arizona. A 
start was made toward the formation of 
a state hay association, which would co- 
operate with the department in the es- 
tablishment of an inspection service. At 
Los Angeles the grades were also highly 
recommended. 


HAY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 


Mar. 19.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons .... 304 71 
Receipts previous week ..... 1,488 18 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 35,392 685 


Receipts at all harbor points have been 
light during the week, accumulation con- 
siderably reduced and the situation on the 
whole shows some improvement, with 
prices strengthened about $1 per ton, with 
the exception of low qualities, as reflected 
in the table of quotations. Trading has 
been restricted and irregular. 

Notwithstanding the reduction in receipts 
and offerings, demand has been rather in- 
active at times, buyers taking hold slowly 
at the advanced prices and seem inclined 
to limit their purchases to bare needs. 

There is practically no No. 1 timothy in 
the offering at this writing and No. 2, as 
well as a top quality No. 3 timothy, are in 
light supply, and these classes, especially 
in large bales, are readily salable, but there 
still continues on hand several lots of a 
mixed common undesirable stock, the tail 
end of the recent accumulation, which seem 
to be receiving comparatively little or no 
consideration from the buyers. 


March 25, 1925. 


02 Corn 
Exchange 


ORTHER 
HAY & FEED CO. 


Write for 
Quotations 


HAY Shippers 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


Rye straw situation is irregular, offer- 
ings moderate with demand likewise; prices 
nominal. 

New invoices are reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, 
@24; No. 3, $19@21. Light clover mixed— 
$22@24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17 
18. Medium Clover mixed—No. af $20@21; 
No. 2, $17@18. Light grass mixed—No, 
$22@24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@18. Heavy 
grass mixed—No. 1, $17@18. 

? KANSAS CITY. 


Mar. 21.—Liberal reduction in the alfalfa 
movement and somewhat smaller arrivals 
of prairie and other varieties gave the 
market less than 600 cars of hay this 
week. The exact total was 595 cars, as 
compared with 743 a week ago and 382 a 
year ago. 

The offerings of alfalfa were 440 cars, 
or 114 less than for the preceding week. 
Only 261 cars of this hay were handled 
during the corresponding week a year ago. 
From day to day there was a fair trade 
in the better grades, particularly as to the 
dairy qualities, but milling hay and in- 
ferior stuff ruled slow. There were no 
quotable price changes. 

A cut of 25 cars brought the prairie 
ceipts down to 115 cars, considerably re- 
lieving the pressure of supplies. As in the 
case of alfalfa, the demand for good to 
choice hay was adequate, while damaged 
grades and poor qualities were slow, some 
finally remaining unsold, with bids below 
previously ruling prices. Official quotation 
ranges were the same as on the previous 
Saturday. 

Timothy comprised most of the arrive 
of other kinds of hay. Total receipts were 
40 cars, or 9 less than a week ago. Gen- 
erally the trade was slow on the different 


rée- 


varieties. The best No. 1 clover sold 50e 
higher, but there was no other price 
change. 


One car of straw came in. There was 
a steady tone, though inquiry was not 
urgent. The price was unchanged. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 4 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24.50@29; choice, 
$22@24; No. 1, $18.50@21.50; standard, 
$14.50@18; No. 2, $12@14;. No. 3, sole 

Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9.50 
@10; No. 3, $6.50@9; Pace ae "$5 @6. 

Timothy—No. i 15@15.50; standard, $14 
@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13. 50; No. 3, $10@12. 

Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50: No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 

Clover—No. 1, $12@14.50; No. 2, $7@11.50. 

Straw—Wheat, $7. 


CINCINNATI. 


Mar. 22.—The hay market throughout the 
week was of a routine kind with receipts 
smaller, but enough for the immediate 
needs of the trade. The quality of the of- 
ferings was much the same as rece 
and mostly of medium and common stuff, 
which necessitated concessions to stimulate 
buying. Lack of shipping orders and lim- 
ited demand from local sources were de- 
pressing influences, though top grades and 
choice timothy and mixed sold readily a 
full values on all days. The market, ho 
ever, afforded little of this quality. Wh 4 
the country movement was comparatively 
smaller, advices during the closing days of 
the week indicated an increase in receipts 
as judged from the number of invoices and 
reports of cars loading received by the 
trade. Timothy—No. 1, $17.50@18; No. 32; 


$15@16; No. 3, $13@14. 50; threshed, $8.50@ 
10.50; no grade, $8@10. No. 1 heavy clover 
mixed, $15@16; No. 1 light clover mix 
$16@17. Clover mixed—No. 1, $14.50@15. 50: 
No. 2, $12.50@138.50; no grade, $10@11.50. 
Clover—No. ke $15@16; No. 2, $11@13; 
grade, $8@10. Second cutting alfalfa—b 


1, $21@238; No. 2, $17@19. o First cutting 

falfa—No. 1, $15@ 16; No. 2, $18@15. eSund| 
sample grassy “hay, $9. 50@11. Straw— 
eee $8.50@10; oats, $8.50@9.50; rye, $13 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mar. 21.—The market for hay is dull, but 
supplies are small and values are fairly 
well sustained. Straw is quiet and steadily 
held under light receipts. Hay, tedaae 
grades: Timothy—No. 1, nominal; 
$18@19; No. 3, $16@17; sample, ‘siv@as, 
Light clover mixed—No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, 
$16@17; No. 3, $12@14. Medium clover, 
mixed—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $13@15. Heavy 
cloved mixed—No. 1, $15@16. Light grass 
mixed—No. .1, $17@18. Straw—Straight 
rye, $15@15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14 


@14.50. 
DULUTH. 


Mar. 21.—Business in hay remained slow 
here during the last week and in spite 0 
small receipts jobbers’ stocks accumulated 
in the lower grades. The movement of the 
better grades of hay from the country 
just enough for needs. Prices per ton are 
unchanged, but the tendency is easier, | 
follows: Timothy—No. 1,°$16; No. 2, $14 
Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, 
$8. Straw— 


Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, 
Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, 
tye, $9; oat, $8. 
MEMPHIS. 
Mar. 21.—The hay situation is sligh) 
better, although lower grades have beer 
rather slow sale during the week and 
relatively easier than are the good grades 


Bid 


| March 25, 1925. 


Receipts for the week were 103 cars, bring- 
ing stocks up considerably. Buying con- 
tinues only for necessities. Quote: Tim- 
othy—No. 1, $22; standard, $21@21.50; No. 
2, $19.50@20. Alfalfa—No. 1, $26.50@27; 
standard, $24@25; No. 2, $19. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mar. 21.—The hay market shows little if 
any change during the past week. Receipts 
are rather normal and demand manages to 
take care of them in nice shape. Today’s 

| market quotations on the various grades 
; were: No. 1 timothy, $17.50; No. 2 tim- 
| othy, $16; No. 1 upland, $16.50 and No. 2 
upland, $15; No. 1 midland, $138 and No. 2, 
$10; No. 1 alfalfa, $21 and standard alfalfa, 
19. 
if : BALTIMORE. 
/ Mar. 21.—The general hay market here 
| is easier under increasing receipts and ac- 
| cumulating stocks, due to the slow outward 
) movement of hay during the last ten days 
| to two weeks. Another factor contributory 
to the dullness is the constant influx of 
| nearby hay by farmers’ wagons and auto 
+ trucks. This class of receipts is supplying 
| the bulk of requirements. Low grade and 
' inferior hay especially hard to move. Straw 
' of all kinds is in ample offering and market 
| easier on wheat and oat blocks. Quota- 
' tions follow: No. 1 timothy, $20.50@21; 
| No. 2 timothy, $19@20; No. 1 light clover 
i a $18.50@19; No. 1 clover mixed, $18@ 
» 18.50. 
1 oat, $15.50@16. 


i Straw—No. 1 wheat, $15@15.50; No. 
j MILWAUKEE. 
| _.Mar. 21.—Both receipts and demand were 
| light in the Milwaukee hay market during 
| the past week. Current quotations con- 
| tinued unchanged as follows: No. 1 tim- 
othy, $15@16; No. 2 timothy, $13@14; No. 
1 mixed, $14@14.50; No. clover mixed, 
| $12@13; sample’ hay, $7@9; marsh feeding, 
| $11; packing, $10; rye straw, $10@10.50; 
| oat straw, $10@10.50. 


TOLEDO. 


i 

| Mar. 23.—Hay is still under the influence 
' of large stocks and a slow trade from buy- 
| ers. The price trend has been downward 
} for some time and how long this will con- 
tinue dealers say is largely dependent on 
'the demand. Stocks here and elsewhere 
‘are large enough to take care of a big 
/ trade and this is what is needed to bring 
the market out of the rut it has been in 
| for months. Receipts and shipments are 
very light, with the country inclined to 
' hold hay for better prices. 

| Prices were as follows: No. 1 timothy, 
| $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No. 1 light clover 
| mixed, $13.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, 
$12.50; No. 1 clear ‘clover, $11; No. 1 first 
' eutting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second cutting 
_ alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, $8.50; 
sound dry oats straw, $8; f. o. b. Toledo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| Mar. 21.—There is no surplus offerings 
| of the better grades of timothy and choice 
light clover mixed hay and with a fair 
} inquiry for these descriptions the market 
| is rather firm on these grades. Common 
and low grade stuff is very hard to move, 
, however, and_ then at uncertain values. 
| Quotations: Timothy—No. 1, $19.50@20; 
| standard, $17@17.50; No. 2, $14.50@15.50: 
| No. 3, $12@14._ No. 1 H. C. mixed, $16.50@ 
) 173 No. 1 L. C. mixed, $16@16.50. Clover 
} mixed—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 2, $12@14. 
{ Clover—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 2, $11@14. 
Straw market continues dull. Sufficient ar- 
|riving to keep demand fully supplied and 
| not much encouragement for any improve- 
}ment at this writing. Quotations: No. 1 
| wheat, $11.50@12; No. 2, $11@11.50; No. 1 
foat, $11@11.50; No. 2, $10.50@11; No. 1 rye, 
'$12.50@13; No. 2, $11.50@12. 


) OMAHA. 


Mar. 20.—Prairie hay: Receipts heavy. 
| Quality of arrivals fair to good. Sales be- 
ing made generally in line within quota- 
tions. Damaged prairie very slow sale, and 
| wet prairie not wanted at any price. Prices 
lower. Alfalfa hay: Receipts light. Good 
alfalfa selling within quotations, but no de- 
,mand for poor grades. Damaged alfalfa 
jnot wanted and can only move at heavy 
| discount. Prices lower. 

| Prices below are for carload lots: 
‘land prairie—No. 


Up- 
1, $10@11; No. 2, $8@9; 


| No. 3, $7@8. Midland prairie—No. 1, $10@ 
(10.50; No. 2, $8@9; No. 3, $6@7. Lowland 
)prairie—No. 1, $6.50@7.50; No. 2, $5@6. 
|Choice alfalfa, $17; No. 1, $15@16; stand- 
jard, $11@14; No. 2, $8@10: No. 3, $6@7 
| Straw—Oat, $7@8; wheat, $6@7. 
i BOSTON. 

_Mar. 21.—No. 1 timothy, $26@27: No. 2 
timothy, $24@26; No. 3 timothy, $18@20; 
jeastern, $16@24; clover mixed, $21@25. 
|Straw—Rye, $21@23; oat, $13@15. 


{ PORTLAND, ORE. 


4 

Mar. 18.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
‘Alfalta, $18.50@19 ton; valley timothy, $19 
| ; €astern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, $15.50@16; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 


CHICAGO. 


Mar. 21.—Receipts, 589 tons; shipments, 23 
/tons. Arrivals small and demand good for 
the choice hay. Low grades fair sale. Choice 


aay, $12@15. 
sacking, $10@12. 

Sales were: On track—No. 2 timothy, 1 
sar at $17; marsh hay, packing, 1 car at $9. 
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Rye straw quotable at $10@11; oat straw 
at $8@10; wheat straw at $8@10. 
Sales were: On track, wheat, 1 car at 
$8.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 23.—The receipts of hay continue 
to be light. High grades of timothy and 
light clover mixed in good demand at 
stronger prices. All medium grades con- 
tinue dull and hard to place. . 

Clover.—Very little demand. High grades 
only thing selling to any advantage. Me- 
dium grades neglected and extreme low 
prices taken in order to move it. 

Alfalfa.-High grades in fair demand; 
medium and low grades still difficult to 
sell. 

Prairie.—Dull and hard to place. Me- 
dium grades very low in price. 

Straw.—Steady. F 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard timothy, 
$19@20; No. 2 timothy, $15@16; No. 3 and 
sample, $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@ 
18; No. 2 clover mixed, $13@14; heavy 
mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, $16@17; No, 2 
clover, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@10; choice 
alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@24; 
standard alfalfa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, 
$13@15; No. 1 prairie, $14@15; No. 2 prai- 
rie, $11@13; rye straw, $9@10; wheat straw, 
$8.50@9.50. - 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Receipts continue light and there is 
quite a demand for quality hay. Coun- 
try loading is light and if it continues 
so, market should show improvement. 
Poor quality hay is still selling low and 
clover and clover mixtures and gross 
mixtures too, if of poor color are dull. 
There is some inquiry for alfalfa and all 
kinds of straw.—Bridge & Leonard. 

Continued light receipts and an im- 
proved demand, especially for the better 
grades of timothy and light mixed hay 
has caused a firmer feeling to develop 
and today and we were able to get above 
quotations on some of our sales. It is 
necessary to keep hay moving right 
along if we are to dispose of the surplus 
before new hay is ready. All kinds of 
straw are in demand.—Albert Mller & 
Co. 

Receipts of timothy are running 
lighter and if they will continue so, we 
will without doubt have better market 
conditions. The trade, however, is pret- 
ty well filled up on the low grades. Hay 
of good quality and packing hay is 
wanted. Straw steady—Van Wie ¢& 
Moorhead. 

Better grades of timothy finding a 
ready market at firm prices while the 
common grades are on the bargain coun- 
ter, low grades being next to unsalable. 
Prairie feeding hay dull, soft packing in 
fair demand.—Walters Brothers. 


SORTING BALED HAY. 


Piles of baled hay in the barn or in 
the field provide an excellent opportu- 
nity to grade and sort the hay prior to 
loading for shipment to market, says 
the Department of Agriculture. At this 
time in the preparation of hay for 
market, all widely different classes and 
grades should be sorted and separated 
prior to loading. If any bales of dis- 
tinctly low quality were pressed from 
bunches of weeds or from spoiled hay 
they should be culled out and reserved 
from shipment. If different classes of 
hay were baled from different meadows, 
such as timothy, medium clover mixed 
or light grass mixed, the various classes 
should be separated so far as possible 
because it is not good policy to load 
a number of classes of hay in the same 
car /if = it scans bes avoidedemSim- 
ilarily, if a portion of the hay is No. 1 
grade, cured without rain damage, and 
another portion is No. 2 grade because 
of excessive sun bleach or moderate rain 
damage, it is best to separate the two 
grades prior to loading. 

If different grades are loaded in the 
same car it is very difficult for the ter- 
minal market inspector to place a proper 
grade on the entire carlot. When two 
distinct grades are present he cannot 
average the grades and designate one 
grade for the carlot. The best he can 
do is to count the bales of each grade 
and certify that he inspected so many 
bales each of No. 1 and No. 2... In ease 
of car-door inspection, the presence of 
bales at different grades raises doubt in 
the buyer’s mind as to what percentage 
ot the entire carlot is No. 1 and what 
percentage is No. 2 and the result of this 
situation may be that the hay will not 


sell to the best advantage. The better 
policy is to load hay of uniform grade. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


The general impression and belief at 
this time is that the acreage will be 
curtailed due to prices not being what 
were expected and the fact that bank- 
ers who finance farmers on harvesting 
and baling expenses are advising their 
patrons against growing large broom 
corn crops, with land owners in some in- 
stances placing a clause in the lease on 
rented land, either restricting the acres 
to be devoted to broom corn or prohibit- 
ing it entirely. 

Field conditions as relating to the 
situation have not undergone any mate- 
rial changes. Buyers are not numerous 
in the various districts and as hereto- 
fore are noted as operating either in the 
Lindsay Standard district or the area in 
southwest Kansas, due to the fact that 
in these sections the larger end of the 
field supply is held. Other districts ad- 
vise that corn is available but that the 
holdings on the farms are scattered, 
limited and difficult to buy. Prices paid 
range usually from $70 to $100 in the 
Dwarf sections with the larger part 
taken from $75 and $80 to $95. Crops 
with merit command $100 and above, 
however not any amount of this grade 
is available as the supply has been 
topped for quality throughout the sea- 
son. 

In the Lindsay Standard district 
prices paid the past week ranged from 
$95 to $140. 

The field situation has reached a basis 
where there is not much activity and it 
is expected that this will continue until 
the 1925 crop situation has reached a 
point where either the buyers will make 
an effort to secure crops or the growers 
seek a market.—Broom Corn Review. 


CONFERENCE PROPOSALS. 


“One proposal of the President’s Ag- 
ricultural Conference has raised doubts 
in the minds of experts and economists,” 
says the ‘Index,’ just published by the 
New York Trust Company. 

“The tariff is to be used as a prop 
while United States agriculture is being 
made self-sufficient through diversifica- 
tion. The difficulty with this point of 
view is found in the theory that we can 
at will change the whole current of in- 
ternational commerce by an academic 
decision to do so. 

“Tt is to our advantage to raise those 
crops which give us the greatest return 
whether the product is sold abroad or 
at home, and the natural play of eco- 
nomic forces will compel us to continue 
in that course. When through growth 
of population and the natural gradual 
shifting of world trade it becomes eco- 
nomically more profitable for us to 
change our course, then the change will 
come about gradually and naturally.” 


REDUCING CORN IN SWINE RA- 
TION 


With corn scarce and high in price, 
other feeds may profitably replace all or 
a part of the corn in feeding swine. The 
relative value. of different feeds as 
shown by feeding tests are discussed in 
a recent monthly bulletin by W. L. Rob- 
ison, in charge of swine investigations 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. 

Plump, well-filled oats have a corre- 
spondingly higher value than light oats 
and may be valued at 60 cents a bushel. 
Because of their bulk, due to the pres- 
ence of hulls, it is not advisable to feed 
oats alone to fattening shotes. 

The worth of middlings for hogs de- 
pends largely on their fiber content or 
grade and on the manner in which they 
are fed. With the corn at $1.12 a bushel 
a good grade of middlings is worth 
about three per cent more than an equal 
weight of the corn fed with tankage. 

A given amount of corn can be made 
to produce much larger gains by supple- 
menting it with a small quantity of 
some dairy by-product, fish meal, or 
tankage. The present high price of corn 
and relatively low price of these feeds 
make their use especially worth while. 

Recent experiments suggest a still 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 
imommeter ht Sri 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
| this. A broken wire on a bale of hay ton- 


demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties, 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
Américan Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire | 
Chicago New York Company : 


ss 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
ROCHESTER, PA. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


further saving in corn during the win- 
ter by some such supplemental mixture 
as tankage 4 parts, linseed oilmeal 2, al- 
falfa meal, alfalfa leaves or clover 
leaves 2, and finely ground limestone 1. 


RUST PROOF WHEAT FOUND. 


RusHForp, MINN.—A uew variety of 
wheat which will resist all attacks of 
rust, a species of Marquis which is said 
to yield from four to six bushels to the 
acre more than the ordinary variety, 
has been developed by Samuel Larcombe, 
a grain grower of Birtie, Manitoba. The 
new wheat has been tried out in areas 
in western Canada infested with rust 
and came through without damage ac- 
cording to Larcombe. 

Larcombe has been a Manitoba farmer 
for 30 years and in that time has won 
3,000 prizes on wheat at Canadian and 
American expositions. He won the 
world’s championship for wheat at the 
Peoria International fair in .1917, and 
in 1918 the sweepstakes for the best in- 
dividual farmer’s exhibit as well as 
sweepstakes for wheat in the dry farm- 
ing section of the International Soil 
Product Exposition in Kansas City. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 bus.; 
rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 bus. 
These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar. 22, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WVIRGA tee ac canis 37,717,000 36,026,000 55,012,000 
Oats anc. . 18,295,000 18,763,000 9,842,000 
Rye .. . 2,235,000 2,203,000 1,822,000 
Barley Gstscses 7,402,000 7,091,000 2,044,000 


Afioat—Wheat, 2,779,000 bus.; oats, 848,- 
090; barley, 130,000; rye, 140,000. 
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TWENTY MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS, 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..242,000 670,000 259,000 1,171,000 
Prev. wk.248,000 638,000 294,000 1,180,000 
1934 oC we 27 838,000 268,000 1,333,000 
1923 861,000 278,000 1,345,000 
1922 500,000 247,000 954,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers” Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925 ..2,729,000 10,252,000 3,068,000 16,049,000 
1924 ..2,735,000 11,601,000 3,061,000 17,397,000 
1923 ..2,779,000 10,539,000 3,142,000 16,460,000 
1922 ..2,647,000 8,097,000 3,042,000 18,786,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicago, March 23. Commission 
house liquidation of May lard and ef- 
forts to get prices down on the part of 
a few of the local packers, brought a 
lower level of lard values last week, 
after a big advance. Hogs were up to 
$14.60 for the best or war time prices. 
This had a stimulating effect on buy- 
ing but the trade was not heavy and 
the bulges brought out profit taking 
sales. Closing trades were at loss of 
7T¥%c to 12%c on lard, with short ribs 
10ec higher to 5c lower and dry salted 
bellies 274%4c to 45c higher than the pre- 
vious week’s finish. 

Lard stocks in Chicago decreased 3,- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


except for dry salted rib bellies reflect- 
ing the reduction in the hog supplies. 
Prices of hog products are high, yet 
consumption is of liberal volume and is 
checking trade somewhat as indicated 
by the decreased shipments as compared 
with last year when prices were ma- 
terially lower. There is money in feed- 
ing corn to hogs and farmers are dis- 
posed to hold them back. The quality is 
good but the aggregate supplies are not 
likely to be increased for some months. 
Prices in leading markets follow: 


————Close————_- 
Mar.21,Mar.14,Mar.22, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Feb. rng..$16.12 $15.02%.. Sisto) Macrae 
Pre. rng.. 17,10 15.07%. Oe. Acer 
May te. 17.07 16.50 16.75 16.85 11.05 
Feb. rng.. 16.55 15.20 ws.oay® peloton 
Pre. rng.. 17.50 13.70 Atte Ad tC 
JULY) ieeores WRY A alerts 17.05 17.12 11.30 
Feb. rng, :+16°590. 15:55 7.2.5. wee ‘see 
Pre. ITE, Av60 416100) sece fore ie oe 
Sept. £7.,3: L767 SLTAL0 17.36) i 4 tee toe. 
Feb, Png... Agasde 15.90 sae ue Sores 
Pre) INE 34 LSs00s 16.250 | ...'ncreemae cate 
Short Riba 
Feb. rng.. 16.30 15.50 ate vieldal aortas 
Pres trne «2 16.50 Sb cree «ie Aan 
MAY) ~velsats 19.27 18.85 19.00 18.90 9.62 
Heb. ‘rness) 12d LOstOn ei. nso eee aie 
Pre. (Tne ie L6s b> wa Te waa cameierers peat ey 
UL; Vile pereae 19.27 18.80 18.90 18.95 9.95 
D. S. Bellies— 
Feb. rng.. 18.00 17.50 chee atte 
Pre... me... 17-95) 1:2: 0714. wewioary Bee 
May 22: 21.60 21. Ae 21.50 ALPE 10-8 
Feb. rng 17.25 %1b.7 a 
Pres Tne. « Laesvees. 6 
Sly eee te 21.75 21.20 21.40 21.12 10.75 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending March 21, 1925, and since Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing time in 1924: 


517,000 lbs. in the first two weeks of For Since Oct. Same time 
this month, with the total 77,392,000 lbs., pee week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
> . 7? € nf meats, 
compared with 26,684,000 Ibs. last year. “jp. °°” 5,664,000 138,718,000 65,165,000 
The principal gain over a year ago waS Lard, Ibs.... 4,320,000 170,694,000 92,444,000 
in contract stocks, which are 67,356,000 G Shipped | : 

2 ri U meats, 

Ibs., compared with 21,114,000 Ibs. last “yp. 17,261,000 339,114,000 378,598,000 
year. Meat stocks decreased moderately fard, ibs.... 8,942,000 194,863,000 259,513,000 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock, prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, Mar. 238, 1925, as reported to THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


CHICAGO, Sales CITY, OMAHA, E, ST, LOUIS, 
700 A, 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


et. PAUL, 


M. 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M, 1:00 A. M, 


TOP ae occa ee tee ee Sei soc $14.20 early $13.90 $13.90 early $14.20 (1 1d.) $13.50 
BULK (OB SAGES. 21.5 0 cscterrcls.s.5 13.60-14.10 13.40-13.75 13.25-138.70 La 14.10 12.75-13.50 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 13.80-14.05 13.40-13.75 13.60-13.75 8§5-14.00 13. 35-18.50 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. SS et on 13, 3.70 138.50-13.75 12 75.14.00 13.25-13.50 
Lt. wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... .30- 13. 90 12 3.60 12.75-13.65 13.50-14.00 12.75-13.50 
Lt. wt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch... 1 3 “00-13.70 18 & 3.75 12.00-138.25 12.50-13.75 133 25-13.00 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 13.20- 13. 40 12. 3.00 12.85-13.15 12.65-12.85 ips a5. 12.50 
Packing hogs, rough............. 13.00-13.20 12. 2.75 12.60-12.85 12.25-12.65 12.00-12.25 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

MCOSACW iy ais asc elec hn ele a eine 11.25-12.7 10. 2.25 10.00-12.25 11.50-13.00 11.50-12.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COUCH. O sivcce ccs o biel teinits aise" EET Ie > ss 10, 2.00 9.00-10.75 10.00-12.00 11.50-12.00 
Avy. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 13.90-239 Ib. 13. 24 lb. 13.64-232 Ib. 13:92-196 Ib. We. ose 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Claded \ ie sislse cece ke Meeks 14.05-233 lb. 13.82-240 Ib. 138.76-235 lb. 14.13-213 Ib. ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 11.00-12.40 10.10-12.00 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.00 ......... 

Good Bic ak:.tas care eaten eee tas 10.25-11.75 9.15-10.90  9.25-10.75 10.00-11.00 9,00-11.00 

Medium. 253 /axn-ohi0s ces imaueuns 8.75-10.85 7.90- 9.60 7.85- 9.85 8.75-10.00 7.75- 9.50 

Oommions fens sane wide sos We rinecsls 7.00- 8.90 6.00- 7.90 6.00- 7.85 6.75- 8.75 6.00- 7.75 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime............. 11.75-12.40 10.90-12.15 10.75-12.00 11.25-12.25 ......... 

GOONS isiccledus Uamienee coon eat aa 85-11.75 9.60-11.00  9.85-11.00 10.25-11.25 9.25-11.50 

Medinm 795d Phiss Powe ee eee toe 8 75-10.85 7 9.70 7.78-10.10 8.50-10.25 7.75- 9.25 

Common lacs. assis sy cee wena 6. 65- 8.90 9. 85- 7.90 5.85- 7.75 6.50- 8.50 5.50- 7.75 

Canner and cutter............. 5.00- 6.65 4.00- 5.85 4.00- 5.85 4.50- 6.50 83.75- 5.50 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 9.85-12.00. 9.50-11.50 9.25-11.25 9.75-11.75 9.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.75-11.25 7.75-10.50 7.75-10.50 7.50-10.25 7.25- 9.25 

Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 5.75- 8.75 4.65- 7.75 5.65- 7.75 5.00- 7.50 3.25- 7.25 
COWS: 

Good and cholce.......s<.cse0. 5.85- 8.25 30 ©6.55.65- 8.25 = 6.50- 8.25 5.75- 7.00 

coos and medium.......... 4.35- 5.85 -50  4.50- 5.65 4.75- 6.50 4.00- 5.50 

Yanner and cutter............ 2.00- 4.35 00 2.75- 4.50 2.25- 4.75 2.50- 4.00 
BULLS: - : 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.)... 4.85- 6.25 6.00 4.75- 6.25 5.00- 6.50 4.50- 6.25 

Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 3.50- 5.00 .85 3.00- 4.75 3.00- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.00-11.00 Py (3) 0.25 8.00-11.50 5.50- 9.50 

Cull-eom. (190 Ibs, down) 5.00- 8,00 75 7.00 4.00- 8.00 8.00- 5.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)... . 5.00-11.00 50 9.75 6.50-11.00 4.50- 8.50 

Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)......... 4.00- 8.00 Ax) 7.75 5.00- 8.50 3.75- 7.00 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.50- 6.75 3 5.25 -00- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 

Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up).. 6.75- 8.75 5.00- 8.50 5.35- 8.90 5.50- 8.00 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 6.00- 8.50 4.85- 8.50 5.15- 8.75 §.25- 7.75 

Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 5.25- 6.00 4.85- 4.85 4.35- 5.15 3.50- 5.25 

Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.00- 6.50 3.15- 6.25 3.25- 6.75 3.00- 5.25 

Calves, common to choice........ es eeeevers 3.75- 8.25 4.00- 8.25 3.75- 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 

tations on full-wooled basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr.. 14.75-16.75 14.50-16.25 14.25-16.50 14.25-16.5: 13.50-16.00 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med, pr.... 1400-16005 4-52 ceer 1S.25-15,16 « yaldsinensic 12.50-16.00 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com......, 12.50-14.75 11.25-14.50 12.25-13.25 13.00-14.25 11.50-13.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 11.50-14.25 11.00-14.00 12.00-13.00 11.50-14.20 10.75-13.25 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 

INGO, Coes cotes seek beens 8.75-12.50 8.00-11.25 7.75-11.75 8.00-12.25 7.75-11.50 
Mw eal) (com:-chs 25. 4 Wee eek eae 6.25- 9.75 6.50-10.00 6.50-10.25 6.00-10.25 5.50- 9.5 
Ewes, can.-cull 3.00- 6.25 2.50- 6.50 2.75- 6.50 3.50- 6.00 2.00- 5.50 

Feeding Sheep and ‘Lambs (Range 

Stock): 

Feeding lambs, med.-cb.......... TSLOGLG. TO. scsttee eave LSSTS-LESE5 Bed sta ee wat 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Mar. 21, Mar. 15, 
1925. 1924, 
CHICALON * stax gow nis cuales 286,200 490,200 
Kansas: (City s.jclscsesiee « 96,300 148,100 
Omaha © aewiee he ce epeieirs 177,600 240,100 
SG PLOWS 5 Sess vay tetera 138,700 193,200 
South St. Joseph....... 58,500 94,400 
Indianapolis: ..c..:.-ai ste 5,900 $2,000 
Milwaukee 2). .\s'c0ie% 22,300 37,400 
Mudany zs «eae netemehls 17,800 42,100 
Cineinnati cp. wees 38,900 49,000 
Ottumwa cw. se cwiakee 27,600 56,700 
G@edar Rapids...ccecte.» 21,500 48,400 
Sioux City... <cite cba: 171,600 130,200 
Sty Paul... .shsseepsemes 170,300 195,400 
Cleveland aic.ceeemseeee 36,100 93,200 
Louisville, (se iteceerr cae 12,600 17,900 
Wichita. ..... chutes cpmeruer 28,700 45,000 
Detroit... se. cco 36,200 78,700 
Nebraska City uiniwsce 15,100 22,300 
Fort Worth... eaeiccn 29,300 30,500 
Oklahoma. ‘City... 23,400 18,200 
Above and all others...1,765,000 2,542,000 
For the week........... 46,400 
Previous week. 824,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 228, 230, 
236, 228, 204, 235, 210, 214, 211. 
HOG PRODUCTS. 
Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of March 21: 
Mess pork. es cnhti@iiswide< Gave slo Lee $39.00 
Lard, round lots sa ‘ 
Short ribs 
DUS: 


bellies aa.ehs. ts. eee ae iy 


Hams, 
Hams, 12-14 Ibs 
Hams, 14-16 lbs 
Hams, 18-20 lbs 


Skinned hams 


Picnics | ss cpio 13 @14 124%@13% 
Bellies <.).i%05 ossnmeee 231% @26 23144 @25% 
Pork ‘loins: [tee.aeeen 20° @S Se -@.. 
Butts .....c:.eeeeeeee 21 @.. ue 
Sk, shouldérs Ji..40<5 18. @e. bt GB are 
Penderloin “Waean sees 50 @.. rire 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
Sh. F. Bks..15 -18%/Hams ...... 261% -28 
Cl. Bellies...20%-21%|Sk. hams....28 -28% 
Rib Bellies. .20%-21%|Picnics ..... 18%4-18% 
Ex.S.R. Sds. 193¢-1945 Ex.S.R. Sds. 2314 - -2334 
S. Cl. Sds...19%-20 |S. Cl. Sds...2434-25 
Hx.S.C. Sds. 19%5-19% Ex.S.C. Sds. 2314-2334 
Plates, reg..16 .|Rgh. Sds....23144-231%4 
WCtS oh ee 134hc8 ...{Bkfst. Bac. .30%-31 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


Mar. 21, Mar.14, Mar.22, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls. .... O20) 2 Ace ere 1,655 
Pork, lbs seine G0, SOO nese eer wie 314,450 
Meat, lbs: eames 14,196,000 11,652,000 15,128,000 
Total meat 14,256,800 11,652,000 15,442,450 
Thar’ gore). ees 19,077,000 7,639,000 21,614,000 
Total products.33,333,800 19,291,000 37,056,450 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 
Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 
Cattle. Hoes, args Lambs. 


Last week...... aay ee $14.05 65 $15.75 
Previous week.. 10.35 13.75 9.35 16.60 
1 py ae ee. 9.65 7.30 9.50 15.80 
NODS iica,s ce noenene 8.90 8.25 8.10 ' 13.90 
1G a Phones 7.95 10.00 8.50 13.95 
VOD Revs ctrcoe cee 9.05 9.75 5.90 9.60 
DO 2D stare adie’ oe 12.80 15.00 138.50 18.75 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.65 $10.05 $9.10 $14.40 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compar- 
isons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past weeks..." 153,804 51,598 177,521 
Preceding week... 153,963 52,838 85,084 
Last year.........217,136 57,738 70,555 

Shipments— 

Past week, .ioec.. 41,677 16,544 22,315 
Preceding week... et 179 15,722 19,133 
ast... year sesh ee 78,511 18,707 25,501 


——s—_e_____ 


The flour milling industry of Italy ad- 
vises the Italian Minister of National 
Economy that contracts already made 
assured an adequate supply of wheat un- 
til June, and that it is prepared to as- 
sume a formal obligation to import the 
additional quantity needed, from that 
time until the new crop is available, 
even if by so doing they should run the 
risk of a decline in prices. 


March 25, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Mar. 21, 1925, and — 
totals with comparisons for correspon 
ing time last year, compiled by 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 

Lap deg sed ore Repts., Shp’ 
oO. 


25 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 51,598 16,544 57,738 18,7 
St. Louis 18,212 7,606 18,436 3,81 
Kansas City 46,693 19,319 35,932 11,756 | 
Omaha 28,240 10,746 37,900 13,292 — 
St. Joseph 12,622 2,602 12,230 4,20, 
Sioux City 15,678 5,997 16,039 8,855 
Mar. 21.....173,043 62,814 178,275 60,62 
Mar. 14... 22% 189,477 62,493 166,835 63,778. 

Other Markets. j 
Fort Worth 18,671 6,547 ,228 3,660. 
Cleveland 4,890 299 4,093 103. 
St. Paul 31,454 5,991 23,402 5,900. | 
Wichita 12,130 7,006 5,099 2,498 
Indianapolis 9,454 4,744 9,987 4,847 
Cincinnati 4,276 790 8,445 586° 
Louisville 3,718 1,554 3,637 1,822 
Milwaukee 15,586 521 14,335 969. 
Okla. City 9,381 2,134 3,189 1,063 | 
Mar. 21.....109,558 29,586 76,415  21,44m% 
Mar. 14.....100,282 28,271 177,073 19,666 © 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. q 


— 


Weekly receipts and shipments of — 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 21, 1925, and totals with — 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT | 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., ey es) Sh 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924 i 


Chicago 153,804 41,677 217,136 _ 78,512) 
St.Louis 60.356 24,661 100,093 45,633 
Kansas City 54,534 16,320 53,927 22,055 ~ 
Omaha 76,171 14,016 94,657 23,420 
St. Joseph 28,294 8,034 33,109 12,329 
Indianapolis 30,659 12.693 43.318 18,224 
Cincinnati 18,621 6,087 23,725 ‘7.658 
Louisville 4,841 1/303 9,622 3,316 
Sioux City 87,884 32,141 89,093 39,397 
Mar. 21.....515,164 156,932 664,680 250,543 
Mar. 14./) 114897886 149,842 750,395 253.532 
Other Markets. ¥ 
Fort Worth 8,883 659 (6,418 895. 
Cleveland 14,773 3,731 27,331 «4,617 
St. Paul 74,802 10,258 81,891 16.673 | 
Milwaukee 15.345 2,991 21,970 2,059 
Wichita 10,689 66 8,279 489 
Okla. City 6,741 813 4,498 1,267 | 
Mar. 21.....131,233 18,518 150,387 26,000 | 
Mar. 14.....125,202 18,056 166,819 28,43 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 3 


Weekly receipts and shipments 4 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week | 
ending Mar. 21, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last — 
year, compiled by THrE PrIcE CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 77,521 22,315 70,555 25,501 
Kansas City 27,992 5,687 21,049 3,3m0 | 
St. Louis 6,487 619 3,531 306 
Omaha 43,399 10,210 57,949 14,269 _ 
St. Joseph 30,447 4,621 25,939 2,870 | 
Sioux City 7,404 811 3,324 839 | 
Ft. Worth 3,740 1,500 2,727 1,885 
St. Paul 2,993 460 6,948 5,051 
Cleveland 5,806 1,870 5,173 1,995 
Cincinnati 401 un dacaee 949 274 
Louisville 464 309 126 sw 
Indianapolis 603 372 817 233 
Milwaukee 333° Boies 375 ose 
Wichita 1,783 90 558 291 
Okla. City Bihoeereees 1... 
—— ae | 
Mar. 21.....209,381 48,864 200,021 56am \ 
Mar. 14.....236,367 58,299 190,871 49,717 | 


4 
CROP CONDETIONGH IEE 
ROCCO. . . | 
q 


Increased acreage and favorable er 
conditions in Morocco are reported 
the Department of Agriculture from the — 
International Institute of Agriculture a 
Rome. 


The wheat acreage is placed at 2,656,- 
000 acres, against 2,332,000 acres, the 
final estimate for last year. The area 
sown to barley is given as 3,707,000 
acres, compared with 2,981,000 acres tor . 
the 1924 crop. 


Drought no longer menaces the crops 
and average yields are expected. This 
information is particularly significant 
in view of the recent reports from North 
Africa of crop injury from dry weather. 
The average yield of wheat in Morocco 
during the past nine years has been 
about ten bushels per acre and barley 
about fourteen bushels. y 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


OC) Presiae comment from the members of the 


President’s cabinet were given last week in 
summarizing the business situation over the 
country. The cabinet members agreed generally that 
a continued era of business prosperity was assured. 
Secretary Mellon told the President that the indices 
of prices and the ratio of operation to capacity in all 
of the key industries indicated that a high rate of 
production and consumption would be maintained in 
the United States for an indefinite period. There 
has been some recession of speculative activities in 
the stock markets and on the grain exchanges, but 
the fact is not regarded by the administration as im- 
portant to the conduct of average business. 
Secretary Davis of the labor department reported 
that while there is some unemployment it is not 
above normal for the season. Employers and em. 
ployes are regularly settling disputes as to wages and 
working conditions, the secretary said, giving the 
impression that there is no danger in that field. 


The Employment Situation 

Two million unemployed persons in the Wnited 
States is the figure now being used by the statisti- 
cians, interested in such problems. First off, it might 
seem a great many but on closer investigation it ap- 
pears a rather conservative figure, especially when it 
is realized that the business recovery to date has not 
entirely overcome the 1924 period of depression. Or- 
ganized labor circles estimate that there are 1,500,000 
unemployed industrial workers. This matter fre- 
quently arises among those who endeavor to gauge 
the course of business for a season or two ahead, and 
who at this time favorably comment upon the fact 
that there is no forced boom under development. Un- 
called-for optimism is tempered by facing such direct 
facts on supply and demand which tend towards lev- 
eling prices and the avoidance of sharp price ad- 
vances and their unpleasant subsequent downfall. 


Pressure on Stocks 

The bearing of weakened margin accounts on the 
stock market came in for prominent attention last 
week as it had during previous weeks in the grain 
market. Weakness in stocks, with a hundred or more 
issues establishing new lows closed out many shoe 
string margin traders. Opportunities are now pre- 
sented, however, for far-sighted investors to buy good 
stocks because there has been no essential change in 
fundamental conditions. The decline has either been 
warranted by news of the day as affecting particular 
issues or lower market prices have been part of a 
general and natural re-adjustment. 

From strictly an investment standpoint, it is not 
necessary for the market to show continuous ad- 
vances. Such investors are more concerned with the 
broad underlying business conditions of the indus- 
tries represented by their favorite stocks. 

In a speculative sense, traders appreciate the fact 
that security prices often advance faster than the 
business conditions surrounding such industries 
really warrant. They understand that for similar 
reasons such securities will return to their natural 
level and speculative sales, sometime prior to this 
period of declining prices, must be anticipated. 

Foreign Investments 

“All bosh,” is our reply to the warning, frequently 
given by uninformed speakers and writers concern- 
ing the poor policy shown by those who purchase 
foreign bonds and other foreign securities. Such 
advice ranges from that given by a prominent United 
States Senator down to small-town editorial writers. 


Among the true facts relating to the subject and 
which are undeniably favorable to the purchase of 
such foreign loans are the following. The United 
States has been exporting large quantities of wheat 
and other feed stuffs, cotton and copper. It must 
be realized that gold with which to pay for such pur- 
chases is an exceedingly scarce article abroad and 
therefore the exchange must either be in goods or 
through loans or credits. As American investors are 
attracted by high interest rates on foreign loans, a 
considerable credit is thus being established which 
materially assists our export trade without unduly 


WINTER WHEAT SPOTTED 


HE general reports given else- 
where in this issue indicate that 
the condition of the winter 
wheat crop is generally spotted in 
all of the States and there will be 
much uncertainty in the estimates 
of final production by crop report- 
ers and undoubtedly a wide range in 
the comparison of such estimates. 
There has been considerable damage 
throughout the states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois by freezing and in 


the southwest by drouth conditions. 


AN 


increasing our imports from such foreign countries. 
This is an unquestionably better plan than to ex- 
change our goods for their goods, thus through im- 
ported merchandise stepping upon the toes of Ameri- 
can manufacturers who even under the present ar 
rangement (part goods and part credit) are having 
some difficulty competing with cheap foreign labor 
and goods. 

Considering the subject from strictly a financial 
standpoint, and to offset the objection that we are 
unduly diminishing our supply of gold, we find this— 
$1,252,000,000 was loaned from American capital to 
foreign countries during 1924, in spite of which money 
or credit was obtainable here on better terms than 
in 1928. This is the best possible proof that there 
has not been and is not likely to be a scarcity of 
capital within our borders. We have ample funds 
for the expansion of our own industries, with a re- 
cent range of high bond prices which clearly indi- 
cates that the conversion of surplus funds continues 
to go into low interest bonds, and if American capital 
was really being seriously reduced, the bond market 
would be sluggish and prices low. 

Associated with this discussion is an item of 
$20,000,000,000 in the “invisible trade” covering cred- 
its, loans and investments made abroad, a rather com- 
plicated problem of international trade, not foreseen 


by even the most farsighted financiers several years 
back. We were then a debtor nation and now the 
beam is tipped far over on the credit side, in the sate 
guidance of which business men and bankers are 
giving close attention. There is some difference of 
opinion in gauging 1925 as compared with 1924 con- 
cerning the amount of new capital which will be 
loaned to foreigners. It is a certainty, however, that 
the Department of Commerce and private loans made 
by citizens and bankers of the United States are 
assured of a fairly steady annual increase. This so- 
called adverse balance is becoming considered a fa- 
vorable balance of trade. 
Crop Values 

The Department of Agriculture has just made pub- 
lic figures on the combined value of crops and live 
stock which for 1924 amount to $12,404,000,000, which 
is some $56,000,000 more than for 1923. In supple- 
menting this stupendous figure for the calendar year, 
we have an even greater advantage on the crop year, 
due to the marketing of cash grain and other produce 
during the early months of 1925 at extremely high 
prices. Broadly speaking, all of the wheat belt; cer- 
tain parts of the cotton belt and most of the corn- 
producing area were greatly benefited on the last 
crop. 

Wool growers were likewise benefited and rural ag- 
ricultural districts everywhere are entering the Spring 
planting season and the several months of growing 
weather in spiendid shape. 

What Is Farmers’ Position in Wheat? 

If, for argument’s sake, our farmers have little or 
vo wheat to sell, what interest of the moment have 
they in wheat prices? It is, of course, understood 
that the marketing of cash wheat and the manner 
in which world markets are established is a subject 
of continued importance to the farmer, whether he 
has wheat in his store houses or not. 

To those farmers placing entire dependance upon 
Governmental wheat reports, there must be consid- 
erable confusion following the last decidedly bullish 
report and the sharply declining markets immediately 
thereafter. Coupling such inaccuracies with the re- 
cent report of the Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning the rotation of farm crops, we should not 
be unduly impressed with the Spring planting plans 
of the farmer, insofar as Governmental recommenda- 
tions are concerned. From a strictly economic angle, 
it is our judgment that there will be more seeding 
of grain and less of hay but this is influenced, as 
such things are, solely on a price basis; grain bring- 
ing during the past several months higher returns 
per acre than hay. 

As practically all of the cash wheat in the West 
has been marketed, it is presumed our farmer friends 
have but little interest in the recent departmental 
investigation of the ups and downs in the wheat mar- 
ket, an investigation that has spread into the Cana- 
dian grain markets for reasons unbeknown to the 
trade. 

Mail Orders Show Farmer Prosperity 

The mail order houses of necessity keep close track 
of the farm situation, even outside of their mer- 
chandising plans in farm requirements. Following 
the sharp decline in grain prices, the several large 
mail order houses issued surveys and published 
statements of their business volume to the effect that 
declining grain markets had affected the farmer but 
little. These news releases state that the past crop 
year was one in which the farmer sold close to the 
top. They further venture the opinion that grain is 
likely to advance in price between now and the new 
harvest. 
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World Trade 

Readers of the Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER are 
accustomed to juggling figures and will not be con- 
fused by the enormity of calculations just made by 
the National City Bank of New York showing for 
the year 1924 world international trade approximat- 
ing $58,000,000,000. For 19138, the year preceding the 
world war, the bank’s estimate is $40,000,000,000. 
The compilations are based on official figures from 
thirty of the principal trading countries of the world, 
estimated to handle eighty per cent of the total world 
commerce, in which the United States volume is 
placed at fourteen per cent for 1924 and ten and one- 
half per cent for 1913. 

Railroads Support Business 

Samuel O. Dunn, an authority in railroad circles, 
discussing general business as affected by freight ser- 
vice, in a public address last week said that during 
the past four years, the average daily car shortage 
has been reduced from 81,600 to 1,047. The latter 
means practically no shortage at all which was sub- 
stantially the rail situation during the year 1924, de- 
spite the fact that for considerable periods all traffic 
records were broken. The saving in time and the 
increased earnings on the investment of merchandise 
in flow, which he estimates is delivered at destina- 
tion in 40% less time than during periods of car 
shortage, will be appreciated under such circum- 


stances. 
JX Colorado which has for its purpose the regu- 

lation of the purchase and sale of agricultural 
products, in much the same manner as that has been 
done in a number of other states. 

First of all the director of markets is named as the 
officer to apply and enforce the law. A license fee 
of $50 per year is required before any one may en- 
gage in the business of buying or selling any agricul- 
tural, vegetable, dairy, poultry or market gardening 
products, this provision however, not applying to 
farmers or producers. 

Dealers are required to post prices they will pay 
for agricultural products, quantities they will accept 
at these prices, and must report every ten days, or 
oftener if requested, prices actually paid, etc. 

A seasonal or annual report, showing geographical 
source of the purchases, the amount, processed, con- 
ditioned or manufactured, the amount sold raw, and 
the amount still on hand, must also be made. 

The market director is to hear and adjust com- 
plaints; he may require licenses to give surety bond; 
he may cancel the license when his judgment on any 
one of a dozen different conditions have not been met 
and he may arrange for arbitration where differences 
arise between farmers or groups of farmers and 
dealers, compiling the attendance of witnesses, with 
books, papers, documents, etc., for the purpose of 
bringing about conciliation or adjustment. 

A wave of this same sort of so-called “farmer pro- 
tective” legislation is just now sweeping over the 
country, much of which is one sided and some of 
which is actually vicious and about the only con- 
solation the independent grain dealer can get out of 
it all is the that its manifest unfairness and injustice 
is sure to bring about its downfall when the court 
of last resort is reached. 


——— 


MORE FREAK LEGISLATION 


BILL has been introduced in the legislature of 


_——_~ 


DEFLATING FARM VALUES 


N an interview with the new Secretary of Agricul- 

| ture, which has just been made public, he is 
quoted as saying the farmer is not in favor of 

deflating the value of his land, which, he gays, is 
worth three or four times what it was in 1900. 

A good many hundreds of other business men were 
not in favor of the post war deflation which con- 
fronted them, but they had to take the medicine even 
though it was bitter, and they took it like men, and 
were shortly on the way to financial recovery. 

Farming land which costs four hundred dollars 
an acre or which is inventoried at that price, means 
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an interest charge of from $24 to $32 per acre, and if 
only an average yield of either wheat, corn, oats, rye 
or barley is grown thereon, it will not meet the in- 
terest charge. 

Under such circumstances, 
open to the farmer. 

He must grow more of the same or a more profitable 
crop; he must sell out and quit farming, or he must 
deflate. 

The problem is for him to solve and we are con- 
fident he will, if given just a little more time, 
without too much governmental meddling, solve it, 
and solve it right. 


three alternatives are 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


HOLE volumes have been written about the 

WV price of wheat never going up until practi- 

cally the whole crop is off the farms, and 
while that, as the records show, is not a true state- 
ment, its frequent repetition leads many people to 
accept it as the whole truth. 

An examination of the figures showing cash prices 
of contract wheat at Chicago, covering a period of 
sixty-three years discloses the fact that at some time 
within that period the peak was reached, one or 
more times during each of the twelve months. 

Starting with once in March, twice in November, 
three times in January and September and running 
up to eight in December and nine in May, the records 
show that during two of the sixty-three years the 
same top price was reached during both April and 
May, during one of the sixty-three the same top was 
reached during September, October and November, 
and during another, February, April and September 
divided the honors. 

The record, for the single month top prices, is as 
follows: January 3, February 6, March 1, April 
6, May 9, June 6, July 5, August 5, September 3, 
October 5, November 2, and December 8. 

The other side of the picture is equally interesting, 
for during this same sixty-three-year period the low- 
est prices were reached 7 times during January, 4 
times during February, March, April and June, 5 
times during July, 8 times during August, twice dur- 
ing September, 8 times during October and 5 times 
during November and December. 


In this record, May was the only month registering © 


no lowest price while January and June divided the 
honor once as did also July and September and No- 
vember and December with the record going to Au- 
gust and September three times. 

An interesting sidelight on this examination is the 
price range with a low record of 4834 cents in Jan- 
uary, 1895, when the wheat under most conditions 
would have been all off the farms, up to the high 
of $3.50 during July and September, 1919, and No- 
vember, 1920, when the larger part of it was still 
unsold. 

ee ee 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


CARIFYING clover seed is an artificial means of 
S hastening nature’s plan of germination by crack- 

ing the hull of the seed. It will pay dealers in 
clover seed territory to purchase a scarifying machine 
and advertise the fact in their local papers to their 
farmer friends that they are prepared to scarify 
clover seed and render small charge for the service. 
A scarifying machine is too expensive for individual 
farmers to purchase and, as the country elevator is 
the community hub for rendering service to the 
farmer, this should be a laudable undertaking which 
will tend to increase the dealer’s income and at 


the same time benefit his patrons. 
Sancti costco 


UNSOUND LEGISLATION 


NSOUND legislation seems to be the insane 
@ desire of many who are elected to public office 
and it is not strange that Iowa legislators 
should try to run amuck without due consideration 


of what the ultimate result will be. The Busser Bill 
is this type of legislation, which has passed the Iowa 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 


various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in - 


“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,”’ 
senting the past week, 
sponding time last year, 


these figures repre— 
the' preceding week and corre— 
here assembled for ready ref- 


| 


erence: 
Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 29, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 3,205,000 3,860,000 3,336,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,768,000 4,732,000 2,575,000 
Receipts since July 1.459,325,000 456,120,000 301,424,000 
Visible. i bases: 60,007,000 62,076,000 59,549,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 21. 65,120,000 69,280,000 64,209,000 
Brad., Can., Mar. 21.. 76,049,000 75,927,000 122,954,000 
Exports, American ... 6,775,000 6,371,000 6,186,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 15,016,000 17,633,000 14,458,000 
On \passaga.eusese.: 85,984,000 87,048,000 65,856,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,785,000 3,922,000 4,112,000 
Primary shipments 2,900,000 2,605,000 3,332,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.129,179,000 126,394,000 166,484,000 
MISIDlaS.. 2 osname he 34,010,000 35,287,000 26,074,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 21. 37,051,000 36,367,000 28,249,000 
Exports, American ... 16,000 16,000 580,000 
Exports, world’s °.... 785,000 1,314,000 1,379,000 
On ‘passage: sas. ii. ¢ 6,511,000 7,787,000 5,704,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,793,000 2,853,000 2,849,000 — 
Primary shipments ... 3,874,000 4,070,000 3,042,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.212,441,000 209,648,000 175,721,000 
Visible (7oRet. Meet: 63,886,000 66,680,000 16,715,000 
Bradst’s; (Mar, 21 e702... 70,171,000 72,540,000 18,732,000 
Exports, American ... 545,000 469,000 670,000 
Exports, world’s 1,091,000 1,183,000 2,854,000 
On, Passagve nr tote 6,220,000 6,540,000 7,860,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 177,000 173,000 169,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 61,000 63,000 63,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 431,000 515,000 706,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 123,000 157,000 260,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 212,000 209,000 174,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 57,000 49,000 43,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
W .C6K3 pccee'\. ctekienaraeran.. 578,000 623,000 762,000 
Season to date... 2,343,000 1,765,000 4,026,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats). lbs). cane cna 12,515,000 14,257,000 16,663,000 
Lard paces ROME 9,519,000 19,077,006 18,100,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— ' 
Cattle: Aiki ct ae ae $10.35 $10.05 $ 9.55 
Hogs) ick.sic usin dtaeieiaere 13.65 14.05 7.35 
Sheep! (ace os “tees - 8.50 8.65 10.00 
LAamDS ‘cs 25.0 cseiemerens. 15.75 15.75 15.96 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 226 227 236 
Chicago closing prices— 
ard— 
M&Y, 2.03 acelin $16.15 $16.75 $10.80 
JULY 5). sais ete SE Cs 16.45 17.05 11.05 
September ......... 16.80 17,30 49 ee es) eee 
October. s:.:.. shinaemes's 16.90 LIAB yk eae ic ee 
S. R. Sides— 
May 1.) tsictta ete: $17.62% $19.00 $ 9.55 
LLY E atcw tes. creas 17.65 18.90 9.85 
D. S. Bellies— 
MAY Kerstin sce $20.40 $21.50 $10.25 
J DIS ee ee « 20.15 21.40 10.65 
Wheat— 
Mai) ena eeleue e. s $1.571% $1.6814 $1.01% 
JULY Ticssceensenae es. 1.414 1.44% 1.02%, 
September ik. shies « 1.31% 1.34% 1.033, 
Corn— 
May: (Siewren siss0% seems « $1.10%4 $1.16% $0.76%6 
July Ne. ota 1.13% 1.20 Tuy 
September 1.13% 1.19% 77% 
Oats— 
May bien 2 seiordastgletetetacss $0.44 $0.45 36 $0.44 7% 
DUTY. Ted hes che een 46 ATM 43% 
September Giie-ce aes: 46% AT3 401% 


State Senate and has for its object forcing the seed 
dealers of the state to guarantee productiveness of 
seeds; in other words, to be responsible for the out- 
turn of the crop. Seed dealers at the present time 
have on their invoices a non-guarantee clause and 
rightly so. Soil conditions, weather uncertainty and 
improper handling of seed after it is purchased would 
make it utterly impossible for a guarantee to be 
given. If this bill becomes a law, it will not only 
put the seedsmen of Iowa out of business in that 
state but will also work a greater hardship on the 
farmers for they will be unable to purchase seed as 
no dealer would care to take this risk. 


CLEAN UP 


IRTY elevators, untidy offices, and unkempt 
D premises do not attract business. Spring time 
is upon us in these central grain belt states 
and it will pay every country elevator operator, if 


‘he has not already done so, to put his house in order. 


By this we mean clean up the grounds, pile up bits 
of lumber and broken grain car doors, put in a good 
walk from the street to the office and elevator, gravel 


SS ee EG eae tic: ee 
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the roadway, spade up the ground around the ele- 4 


vator and plant grass seed, and keep the work floor 
and driveway swept up. You will be surprised at the 
benefits which will accrue by having your business 
surroundings presenting a tidy, neat appearance. 
You can do better work and your customers will find 
it a pleasure to come to do business with you. 


a 
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date news to its readers. 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


DVANCES in the wheat market 
were not maintained the past 
week, as liquidation developed in 
the May, and prices declined sharply 
after an early bulge, made as the re- 
sult of increasing complaints of dry 
weather, drought and abandoned acre- 
age in the Southwest. There has been 
little export business of consequence in 
domestic wheat the past few days, al- 
though the sharp decline during the 
closing days of the week widened out 
the Chicago-Liverpool spread to a point 
where it looked as though some sales of 
domestic grain might be put through. 
To a large extent the fresh outside in- 
terest in the wheat market is going into 
the July delivery, which represents the 
new crop, and promises to fluctuate 
comparatively rapidly from now on as 
growing weather has been experienced 
over the greater part of the belt. There 
is a big territory in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska where rains 
would be highly beneficial, and unless 
they are received the Government re- 
port to be given to the trade on April 
9 will probably show a much lower con- 
dition than prevailed last year when it 
was 83. A local statistician had reports 
suggesting a condition of around 73, 
and every day that moisture fails to 
materialize, lowers the condition some- 
what further. The condition at this 
time is regarded as about the lowest 
known, with one exception, since 1879. 
It is privately estimated that there has 
been a loss of 18 per cent in the total 
area seeded last fall, due to winter kill- 
ing, equal to 7,500,000 acres, the second 
largest known. If this report proves to 
be correct, it will largely offset the 
effect of the prospective increase of 
nearly 14 per cent in spring wheat so 
that the total for the country of both 
winter and spring will show little change 
from that of last year. Usually weather 
markets are subjected to extremely er- 
ratic price movements, and _ bullish 
wheat on dry weather during the month 
- of March has not proven very profitable 
in the past, and the trend of the market 
is regarded as depending largely on 
whether the dry areas get rain or not. 
Under no consideration can Texas se- 
cure a large crop of either wheat and 
oats as harvest should commence in the 
more advanced sections of that state in 
about 45 days, although the big belt will 
“a start to harvest until sometime in 
une. 
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Visible Decreasing Rapidly. 

The domestic visible supply has com- 
menced to decrease at a fairly rapid 
rate, with local stocks being rapidly cut 
down, and the same is true at Omaha 
and Kansas City, with comparatively 
little wheat left unsold. On the other 
hand the Northwest has liberal stocks 
and supplies there are being cut into 
slowly, and it is estimated that Duluth 
has around 5,000,000 bus. spring wheat 
that could be secured. Some durum is 
believed to be sold there for export, and 
should a good foreign demand develop 
and take up the slack in the market 
represented by the Northwestern sup- 
plies it is probable that the May would 
tighten up materially, especially as the 
country is not selling at all freely on 
account of the press of field work. 
Spring wheat seeding is well under way 
in parts of South Dakota and Minnesota, 
and if weather conditions remain fa- 
vorable for a week or so longer the bulk 
of the grain in the two states should 
be in the ground, which would be a de- 
cidedly early start as compared with 
some recent years. It is the early sown 
grain that usually returns the largest 
yield per acre. The same holds true of 
oats, and that grain is being put in 
rapidly in all sections where the ground 
is dry enough to work. Little change is 
noted the past week in the world’s sta- 
tistical position in wheat, although pri- 
vate cables intimate that an official re- 
vision will be made of the Argentine 
yield and also the probable surplus, and 
it is likely to show a larger total than 
first reported. Europe continues to ab- 
sorb large quantities of wheat in the 
world’s markets and clearances from 
Argentina the past week fell off mate- 
rially. If there is to be any scarcity of 
wheat it will hardly develop until the 
tail end of the season. 


Coarse Grains. 

Liquidation was on in corn the past 
week with a sharp decline to around the 
lowest figures on the crop for the May 
with the September at a new low for 
the season. The continued slow domes- 
tic cash demand, which has been instru- 
mental in causing a burdensome accu- 
mulation of supplies at primary points, 
showed no signs of improving the past 
week as far as Chicago was concerned, 
but in the Southwest and West there 
was a better call. Kansas City is ship- 
ping a fairly liberal quantity to Chicago 
and about half of the arrivals several 
days the past week were from other 
markets. The price of corn and hogs 
has widened out to a point where feed- 
ing operations are decidedly profitable. 
So far the Eastern demand for oats has 
not come up to expectations, and it now 
looks as though it would be almost im- 
possible to dispose of the immense hold- 
ing at terminal markets before the new 


crop is ready to move, which will be 


late in July. The price is lower than 
last year due to the large supplies of 
cash grain, and a liberal acreage is not 
wanted this season. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 27, Mar. 29, 

1925. 1925¢ 1924. 
Wheat eaves. . 3,221,000 3,871,000 3,293,000 
Corsi ae iree oee 2,709,000 4,063,000 4,129,000 
Oats: po hasceern 2,779,000 2,865,000 2,731,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past week. <ae.- seer. 8,709,000 10,153,000 
Preceding week....... 10,799,000 13,079,000 
Simessauliye ie 2. eee $96,429,000 842,708,000 


Liquidation was on in May wheat the 
past week, some of the leading holders 
selling out their lines, and _ prices 
dropped sharply, the finish being on a 
moderate rally from the low point with 
net losses of 2%@11%c, the latter on 
May, which sold at one time at only 
about %c over May and was 16%4c over 
at the last. Liquidation was regarded 
as having been quite thorough at the 
last. Deferred deliveries closed about 
the low point as the result of reports of 


rains over part of the dry belt late Sat- 
urday. The break failed to develop 
much export business, and even at the 
low prices foreigners were not inter- 
ested to any great extent in the spring 
wheat. 

Lowest prices on the present down- 
turn were made for corn the past week, 
with September at a new low for the 
season. The market received good sup- 
port on the extreme decline, especially 
when July went under $1.12 and at the 
finish net losses were 53%4,@6%c. Out- 
side markets have been doing more or 
less cash business the past week, but 
sales from Chicago were small. Country 
movement has fallen off materially as 
field work is getting well under way. 

Oats failed to break as much as corn 
the past week, liquidation with a few 
exceptions having put the market in a 
position to respond to any good buying. 
Cash interests were good buyers of May 
and sellers of the July at 1%@2c differ- 
ence, presumably changing over hedges. 
Seeding of the new crop is making 
rapid progress. Eastern demand is still 
relatively slow, but arrivals at terminal 
markets are small. Closing trades were 
14%@1%c lower. Rye was 3%c higher 
for the May to %c lower for the Sep- 
tember, the development of a large ex- 
port business with around 5,000,000 bus. 
sold during the week, having consider- 


able influence on the May. Range of 
prices the past week follows: 
———Close—————- 
Mar.28,Mar.21,Mar.29, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.71 $1.55 $1573 $1.68% $1.01 
July 1.50% 1.41 1.414% 1.44% 1.02% 
Sept. 1.37% 1.31 1.81% 1.384% 1.0336 
Corn— 
May 1.17% 1.07% 1.10% 1.16% 76 
July 1.20% 1.10% 1.18% 1.19% 11% 
Sept. 1.20 1.11% 1.13% 1.1916 11% 
Oats— 
May 45% 43 44 453% 4478 
July 47, 45 46 47 431% 
Sept 4714 45 3g A6% 473% 40% 
Rye— 
May 1.30% 1.20% 1.23% 1.19% 6534 
July 1.09% 1.12% 1.13% 1.12 67% 
Sept. 1.08 10036» 1.02545 1.05% § cae: 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Jilly lees 


30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 


Mar. 28...459,694,000 302,432,000 374,012,000 
Shipments to 
Mar. 28...334,902,000 156,853,000 224,621,000 


Stocks on 
Mar. 28... 43,373,000 54,007,000 38,387,000 


Consumption to 
Mar. 28...111,919,000 114,850,000 121,793,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


Stocks at 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Mar. 28...129,179,000 166,584,000 158,756,000 
Shipments to 

Mar. 28... 57,541,000 88,259,000 82,266,000 
Stocks on 

Mar. 28... 30,308,000 22,284,000 24,264,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 28... 47,803,000 56,823,000 57,566,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Aug. 1.... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 


Mar. 28...211,941,000 175,421,000 173,954,000 
Shipments to 


Stocks at 


Mar. 28...117,999,000 127,748,000 138,645,000 
Stocks on 

Mar, 28... 57,141,000 14,947,000 20,794,000 
Consumption to 

Mar. 28... 38,569,000 36,918,000 51,182,000 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports a total mileage of rural 
public roads on Jan. 1, 1922, of 2,941,294, 
of which 387,760 miles had been im- 
proved with some form of surfacing, and 
that kind of work is progressing at a 
rate of between thirty and forty thous- 
and miles a year. 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Mar. 
28 (000 omitted): 


Mar.28,Mar.29, Mar.28, Mar.29. 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 


(RICE SOs .. cutstee 206 190 65,202 46,989 
roux, Clive... <. 14 17 1,752 1,300 
Milwaukee .... 79 16 8,244 2,051 
Minneapolis 1,052 1,680 92,512 91,646 
DuUlath eos. aw ae 567 402 98,843 33,186 
St. Lows... 707 307 38,540 27,943 
EL OLOGO'S tao. civree 23 20 10,973 14,335 
Wichita. c7ceace 52 See, GRIP Ay See 
MOEVOIC! one erecta 8 19 Tele 1,665 
Kansas City... 265 306 82,106 53,427 
Peoria had. eae 8 12 1,815 1,978 
POIANA. 60. ace vacate 79 156 27,088 14,929 
Indianapolis ... 2 49 3,886 5,217 
St. Joséphi.:.. 5. 119 162 10,630 6,758 

Total yaa. sseeiss20D | 3,500.) 459,328 501,424 
Shipments .....4,768 2,575 334,902 156,853 

>. S 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar, 29, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 6,775,000 6,371,000 6,186,000 
Argentine ...2,457,000 4,902,000 6,960,000 
Australian .....5,368,000 6,080,000 912,000 
RV GTAN Yh. ihe ie 224,000 PAVART | eA ee 
aa ee Rae eae ee eee ee Ss ca See 392,000 
OPNGrS 5 areats ces 192°000" 7 ferent. 8,000 
Motel, Paya va ss 15,916,000 17,633,000 14,458,000 


Of the above total wheat from Ameri- 
ca there cleared in the form of flour 
2,940,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the Huropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .320,519,000 310,761,000 322,092,000 
Argentine . 93,229,000 94,452,000 81,196,000 
Australian . 74,768,000 48,906,000 31,984,000 
PnGiatin «ty 29,344,000 5,864,000 7,300,000 
Russian 328,000 25,944,000  ....... 
Others 2,736,000 138,748,000 4,775,000 
Total ....520,924,000 499,675,000 447,450,000 
SGASON®© whe, Wass sere 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 29, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 16,000 16,000 580,000 
Argentine ..... 404,000 312,000 200,000 
ATEICH TG AE ee aie bce ee | = clara meee Matty erga aie 
RUSSIA Masts auc | sas oe 110,000 484,000 
Others eerie. oe 365,000 876,000 115,000 


Total so ste 785,000 1,314,000 1,379,000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-238. 

American 435,000 8,994,000 36,940,000 
Argentine ..45,396,000 20,104,000 55,328,000 
African . 1,343,000 4,744,000 230,000 
Russian 2,576,000 2139, 000m mera. 
Others! fs a 14,975,000 17,029,000 1,374,000 
Total 64,725,000 53,010,000 94,122,000 
BeQsOW eee wun eee: 229,932,000 205,235,000 


Seabeneetinal 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 29 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 545,000 469,000 670,000 
Argentine ..... 546,000 714,000 2,184,000 
OTRGESH ReGiee Lectharhn| | «ccc SEEMS ani atte 
Total ........1,091,000 1,183,000 2,854,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..17,162,000 14,749,000 25,920,000 
Argentine ..34,701,000 24,096.000 17,772,000 
RUSSIA Dro dae nt ne LSOS 000 Maem bare ays 
Others’ 223°; 1,714,000 920,000 3,690,000 
Total .....53,577,000 39,945,000 48,072,000 
SA, ae, er iene: 67,500,000 65,765,000 
——_ 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Mar. 20: 


Mar. 20, Mar. 13, 
1925. 1925. 

WV DGG rege esters hte cate 1,389,119 1,303,784 
Oats . 1,704,343 1,710,348 
Barley Mantle 307,146 
Rye! trae. ‘ ..-3,490,818 3,726,638 
Oriigesoenas « Seng coaeitos 1,113,491 1,161,665 
Shh USS ces alee = 7,969,682 8,209,576 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN LIN- 
SEED TARIFF. 


N page five of the Brief dated 
O March 9, 1923, submitted to the 
United States Tariff Commission 
by the Bureau of Raw Materials for the 
American Vegetable & Fats Industries 
you will find the following: 
Tariff on flaxseed as levied in Act. 
Of 1922) 'a bushels. case ne ere. 40¢ 
Freight rate on flaxseed from Winni- 
peg to Minneapolis which must be 
paid before flaxseed in Winnipeg 
could sell in the American market, 
a bushel 


54¢ 

To anyone who is at all familiar with 
the Canadian markets these figures 
show conclusively that the compiler of 
the same is either knowingly or igno- 
rantly basing his arguments on a wrong 
foundation. 

It is a well-known fact that Winni- 
peg quotations on grain or flaxseed con- 
template delivery in the elevators at 
Fort William or Port Arthur which are 
Lake Superior ports. Generally speak- 
ing the rates from Port Arthur or Fort 
William and Duluth to Eastern and 
Southern Lake ports are approximately 
the same. 

In many instances the oil content of 
Canadian seed has been § sufficiently 
greater than that of seed grown in the 
United States to warrant a premium be- 
ing paid for the same. The rate of ex- 
change also is a factor to be taken into 
consideration. Therefore, after taking 
into consideration the differences in oil 
value and the rate of exchange, if the 
duty differential of 40c exists between 
the Winnipeg and Duluth markets, it is 
apparent that the American flax grower 
is receiving full tariff protection. 

The top close of the cash markets 
were posted on March 27 as follows: 


Duluth™ Vee eee 2.78% 
Winniper 4. oe 2.36 
A2u% 
These figures certainly speak for 
themselves. 


The efforts now being made to secure 
a so-called compensatory duty on lin- 
seed oil claim necessary reductions from 
the present rate of approximately 24l%4c¢ 
per gallon to as low as 14c per gallon, 
depending upon the position of the 
claimant. (Oil importers want a very 
low rate—the varied other interests, not 
quite so inclined to overlook the rights 
of the American farmer who produces 
flax.) 

Under the tariff as it now stands the 
United States growers of flaxseed have 
marketed the largest crop they have 
ever grown at prices that showed a 
profit in growing the seed. 

The linseed mills of the country have 
been actively engaged in crushing this 
home grown flaxseed, thereby giving em- 
ployment to a large body of men. 

During the years 1923 and 1924 un- 
der the operation of the present tariff 
law there has been imported 56,343,904 
lbs., or 150,250 barrels of linseed oil. 
This is four times the production of 
any of the smaller mills in the country. 

No matter how conscientious the 
theorist may be, we must admit that 
the “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing thereof.” It must, therefore, be ad- 
mitted that John B. Gordon’s fine spun 
theories fall to pieces when confronted 
by actual conditions. 

The importations of this huge amount 
of linseed oil, under the present tariff, 
must prove conclusively that the tariff 
on linseed oil is not unnecessarily high. 

The flax raising farmers of the North- 
west have not forgotten that during the 
life of the emergency tariff flaxseed sold 
in Minneapolis at $1.40 per bushel. It 
is probably a fact also that large oil 
consumers in the West remember that 
during the life of the emergency tariff 
it was almost impossible to purchase 
linseed oil in the West in large quanti- 
ties owing to the closing down of many 
of our American linseed mills. 

Under the present tariff the United 
States has raised the largest crop of 
flaxseed in its history and the same has 
gone into consumption at satisfactory 
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prices to the farmer. The linseed mills 
have been running steadily giving em- 
ployment to labor. Oil has been and is 
being imported steadily, proving that 
we have not a Chinese wall protection. 

Why disturb a condition that seems 
to be entirely satifactory to everybody 
concerned with the possible exception 
of pessimistic oil buyers who refused to 
purchase at low prices last fall, or dis- 
gruntled importers who would rather 
import oil than to have it manufactured 
in this country. 


Without special reference to the above 
matter, Senator Curtis of Kansas, the 
Republican leader, was quoted Monday 
to the effect that the tariff laws should 
be let alone until 1926. He disapproves 
of any attempted revision in next Win- 
ter’s session of Congress in spite of the 
strenuous demands of New England tex- 
tile industries and other manufacturing 
groups who are clamoring for a tariff 
revision. Monday’s news also refers to 
President Coolidge as desiring more 
time to elapse while world conditions 
are adjusting themselves before attempt- 
ing another tariff revision. 

This news may have no particular ap- 
plication on the linseed situation, ex- 
cepting the fact that it refers to the de- 
mands for lower tariffs from “importing 
interests.” 


KARMONT WHEAT YIELDS 
GOOD. 


Karmont winter wheat developed by 
the Moccasin Experiment Station of 
Montana appears to be the most prom- 
ising winter wheat for many districts 
in this state, outyielding the common 
Turkey Red by an average of three 
bushels per acre at the experiment sta- 
tion. Farmers who have been growing 
it for two years on a commercial scale 
claim even higher yields. This variety 
of winter wheat is similar in appear- 
ance to the ordinary Turkey Red. 


KELLOGG ELEVATOR BURNING. 


In a recent issue, we chronicled the 
fire of the Kellogg Commission Co.’s 
elevator at Wheaton, Minn. The origin 
of this fire is unknown and it was dis- 
covered about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
In less than two hours, the structure, 
together with about 10,000 bushels of 
grain was completely burned with an 
estimated loss of $15,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. At one time it was 
thought that the town was in grave 
danger. A south wind was fanning the 
flames towards the Hanson Elevator ad- 
joining the Kellogg Elevator on the 
north and it was feared that, should 
this elevator also catch fire, the flames 
would rapidly spread through the busi- 
ness section of the town. Through 
heroic efforts, however, the Hanson Ele- 
vator was saved. Ed. Anderson, who is 
manager of the Kellogg Commission Co., 
is of the opinion that the fire started 
from a spark from a passing freight 
locomotive that went through the town 
about noon. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows the elevator burning, and 
its complete destruction. 


CO-OP. MARKETING BILL 


The Indiana Bill Ably Discussed by a Com- 
petent Attorney. 


co-operative marketing bills, which 

are both unfair to business and 
to the farmers themselves. We have 
the opportunity of presenting herewith 
the opinion of a prominent attorney on 
the Co-operative Marketing Bill, enacted 
into a law by the recent legislature of 
Indiana, Feb. 23, 1925. His opinion fol- 
lows and is self explanatory. 


You have asked my opinion as to 
the validity of Sections 24, 25 and 26 of 
the bill enacted by the recent legisla- 
ture entitled “A Bill for an Act to 
authorize and provide for the incorpo- 
ration, organization, management and 
control of non-profit, co-operative asso- 
ciations, to prescribe and define their 
powers, purposes, duties, liabilities and 
privileges, and to provide for the en- 
forcement thereof, and declaring an 
emergency.” 


Section 24 provides a penalty in favor 
of a corporation organized under the 
Act against any person or any corpora- 
tion whose officers or employees know- 
ingly induce or attempt to induce any 
member or stockholder of such associa- 
tion to breach his marketing contract in 
the penal sum of $100.00 with costs and 
attorney fees. 


Section 25 provides a fine of $100 to 
$10,000, against any person or corpora- 
tion maliciously spreading false reports 
about the finances or management of 
an organization under the Act, and a 
penalty of $500 for each offense. 

Section 26 provides a penalty of $100 
against any person, firm or corporation 
conducting a warehouse or elevator or 
other receiving place, or otherwise deal- 
ing in any agricultural products within 
the State of Indiana, who solicits or 
persuades, ete. 

To say that the Act is an unusual one, 
and a very peculiar one, is putting it 
mildly, but whether those provisions of 
the act are constitutional and such as 
the legislature has authority to Create 
under the constitution presents a differ- 
ent question. If it were not for the 
words in the Act “to provide for the en- 
forcement thereof,’ I would come at 
once to the conclusion that the title is 
not sufficiently broad to cover the Sec- 
tions above mentioned. Section 29, 
Article 4 of the Constitution provides 
“Every Act shall embrace but one sub- 
ject and matters properly connected 
therewith, which subject shall be ex- 
pressed in the title.’ Authorities say 
that the title should distinctly recite 
what the particular subject of the law 
is. The object of this provision of the 
Constitution is to prevent the enactment 
of laws under false and delusive titles, 
whereby measures are procured by the 
support of legislators who are deceived 
as to the character of the law. The 
provision is to prevent the conjunction 
in one act of two or more subjects havy- 
ing no legal connection. It is clear in 
this case that the attempt is to procure 
an enactment which is intended to be 


A NUMBER of states have enacted 


Kellogg Elevator at Wheaton, Minn., Burning. 
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of a special benefit to the farmers of 
the State, and to enable them, by com- 
bination and association, to control the 
price of their product without the inter- 
vention of middlemen. In other words, 
to do by co-operation their own market- 
ing. This is clearly the subject of the 
bill. 

One, at once, asks himself the ques- 
tion, why is it necessary that an espe- 
cial provision be made in the Act for 
prevention by interference of other per- 
sons of contracts made by members of 
the association with the association. It 
is to be assumed by common law that 
if A procures B to breach his contract 
with C, that A is liable in damages to 
C for whatever measure of damages C 
sustains, and that is true whether the 
person inducing the breach be engaged 
in the same character of business or 
whether he be engaged in some other 
character of business. 

One asks himself, is it necessary that 
these Sections be made a part of the 
law “to provide for the enforcement 
thereof.” Reasoning from the various 
authorities, of which there is an almost 
innumerabie number, I have come to 
the conclusion that these sections of the 
Act are unconstitutional and void be- 
cause they are not matters properly con- 
nected with the title of the Act. Some 
authorities that throw light on this are: 

Henderson, Auditor, vs. London & 
Lancaster Insurance Company, 135 In- 
diana 23. 

State ex rel vs. Commercial Insurance 
Company, 158 Indiana, 680. 

In the latter case on page 683 the 
Court says, ‘“‘When the subject of the act 
in question, as disclosed by the title, is 
considered, there certainly is no obvious 
connection between such subjects and 
the matter or provisions embraced in 
Section 3, which attempts to confer the 
power or right upon the Auditor of State 
to examine the books and papers of in- 
surance companies mentioned whenever, 
in his judgment, such examination is re- 
quired for the interests of the policy 
holders.” 

Also in the case here in question, it 
seems to me, that there is no obvious 
connection between Section 24, 25 and 
26, with the title of the Act. It seems 
to me that the legislators were readily 
lead to the enactment of these Sections 
in connection with the general act, for 
which law there is a general popular de- 
mand, and that these sections were at- 
tached to and made a part of the law 
because of that popular demand rather 
than because of the title of the Act war- 
rants their enactment. 

One cannot avoid in an examination 
of this question, it seems to me, inquir- 
ing whether the Act is not obnoxious to 
Section 23 and Article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion of Indiana. This Act provides 
simply for the formation of corporations 
for certain purposes. The purposes are 
not unusual of themselves, or materially - 
different from those that have long ex- 
isted under the laws of the State. ' 

All corporations and all members of 
corporations, as heretofore authorized 
by statute, have the full protection of 
the law generally applicable to citizens 
of the State, and why shall there be a 
special provision made by the legisla- 
ture for the protection of these corpo- 
rations and members of these corpora- 
tions that are distinctly different, and 
which do not apply to corporations gen- 
erally, and to members of corporations 
generally? 

In my judgment it is a grave ques- 
tion whether the Act is not granting 
to those corporations and to members 
of these corporations, organized under 
the Act, rights which are not equally 
enjoyed by all citizens. It is not im- 
probable that the Courts will hold that 
immunities and provisions are given by 
the Act to these corporations and to 
their members that do not equally be- 
long to all citizens of the State. 

It is my best judgment that the 
Courts will be compelled to hold these 
Sections of the Act are void. 


Agricultural legislation for the next 
session of congress, will be drafted by 
the farmers themselves, according to 
Senator Capper of Kansas. 


April 1, 1925. 


The Letter Box 


Market in Healthy Condition. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: It 
seems to us that the drastic declines are 
over, the markets appearing in a 
healthy condition. Drought is becoming 
a serious factor here in Texas. Wheat 
export demayd is very good. Mills are 
buying sparingly. We look for higher 
premiums.—Transit Grain & Commis- 
sion Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Better Times This Year. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter.—The 
weather is now fine and growing. We 
only need a good warm rain to bring the 
wheat out in great shape and pasturage 
also. On the whole the winter has been 
very favorable for farmers and no in- 
jury has been done that we know of. A 
large acreage of wheat was sowed last 
fall and we are in hopes that we shall 
have a big harvest in July. 

The demand for flour is fair only. 
What we need is an export trade and 
we are in hopes that we shall have it 
before long. 

We had a visit a day or two ago, 
from an old customer of ours from Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He is still using Goshen 
Flour and we ship him a car of it oc- 
casionally. 

We are of the opinion that we shall 
have better times this year, providing 
we have good crops. Farmers need help. 
Yours very truly—The Goshen Milling 
Company, Goshen, Ind., per F. E. Hawks, 
Pres: 


Wheat and Corn. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Spring 
rains and several days of warm sun- 
shine have been bringing the growing 
wheat along in good shape. There is a 
small amount of damage showing up on 
the high ground and some fields have a 
decidedly brown appearance; however, 
acreage plowed up will be small if we 
are favored with the right kind of 
growing weather. 

The movement of corn from farmers’ 
hands is practically nothing and it has 
been fully demonstrated that the pro- 
ducer has not yet decided to take the 
prices being offered at the present time 
for what he has left. This corn will 
likely be carried far into the summer 
unless prices advance. 

Very little corn is being shipped by 
the elevators and while they have some 
on hand that will likely move before 
warm weather sets in, there is no rush 
to get it out at the present time. The 
demand is as small as we usually see it 
and the price is evidently not yet down 
to a point where it will induce con- 
sumption on a large scale. Undoubtedly 
more corn is being fed on the present 
favorable relationship between it and 
hogs as our hog population, though 
short, is not entirely depleted, but we 
are saving at a rapid rate with so little 
moving into consumptive channels and 
our short crop may yet prove sufficient. 
—H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Jil. 


Wishes Information. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A 
dealer has a contract with a mill 
making feeds for delivery as the deal- 
er’s needs develop up to a final shipping 
date. At this final shipping date, the 
mill contract gives the dealer the op- 
tion of the balance of the contract or 
cancellation of the paper, the mill to 
get the difference between the market 
price or the purchase price if the mar- 
ket is lower, or the mill will carry nine- 
ty days with charges. This contract 
says not subject to cancellation. 

On account of the market and trade 
conditions, the dealer wishes to cancel 
and liquidate part of his contract before 
final shipping date thereby saving, in 
his opinion, further losses. He asked 
the mill what the costs of such cancel- 
lation and liquidation would be. The 
mill delayed reply and when the reply 
was received, the mill did not cover 
the question asked, but went on to say 
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that the dealer would have to pay sell- 
ing and other costs and urged more 
energetic retail methods. The mill ac- 
cepts the question, but evades reply. 
As stated, the dealer has signified will- 
ingness to pay charges. 

Meantime the market declined further 
and further. The mill does not set 
costs for liquidation until after several 
breaks, thirty days or more after the 
first request by the dealer. What is 
the dealer’s position? . Suppose the mill 
offers to liquidate or before liquida- 
tion and final shipping date of the con- 
tract? Because of the fact that the dealer 
had offered to liquidate before the mar- 
ket declined, has the dealer’s offer of 
settlement a bearing on the contract? 
Could the mill force settlement after 
several breaks or at any time that they 
set or does the dealer’s signified willing- 
ness to settle have a bearing?—South- 
ern dealer. 

The above letter from one of our 
readers has a vital principle involved in 
business practice and trade ethics. We 
would be pleased to hear from-any of 
our readers who are familiar with such 
a situation, giving us their views as 
to how this contract should be disposed 
of. All may write freely as no names 
will be divulged.—Ep1rTor. 


CALIFORNIA DEALERS LARGE 
BUYERS. 

One of the large wholesale and retail 
live wire dealers in commercial mixed 
feeds, grain and poultry supplies, is H. 
S. Park, owner and manager of the Park 
Feed Mill of Pomona, Calif. Mr. Park 
operates one of the few plants on the 
coast that resembles in outward ap- 
pearance, the type of elevator used in 
the central grain belt. The plant is 
equipped to handle the raw grain and 
manufacture and process it for the re- 
tail and ranch trade. The equipment of 
the elevator includes a Richardson 
Automatic Scale, two Invincible double 
dustless receiving separators, a cracked 
corn grader, Fairbanks platform scales, 
and the power for operating the various 
machines is furnished by both Fair- 
banks and Westinghouse motors. Mr. 
Park is interested in civic affairs and 
is a candidate for mayor for this 
flourishing little city in the Spring elec- 
tions. He is also an active member of 
the Rotary Club. 

Another firm that does a large and 
profitable business is that of the On- 
tario Feed & Fuel Co. at Ontario. This 
plant is also equipped with machinery 
for handling and processing raw grain. 
The equipment includes a Robinson re- 
ceiving separator, a Richardson auto- 
matie sacking scale, a Jay Bee grinder 
for corn meal, a store feed grinder, and 
Fairbanks platform scales. 

Such firms as these are large buyers 
of corn, oats and barley and have to 
draw their supplies mostly from the in- 
ter-mountain and western half of the 
central grain belt of the country. The 
dairy and poultry business is an im- 
portant factor in California, especially 
in Southern California, and to meet its 
needs, large quantities of grain must 
be brought in and processed. 


—_ 


GRAIN EXPORT VALUES. 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce the value of the exports of grain 
and grain products for the eight months’ 
period ended February, 1925, is $392,000,- 
000 or $209,000,000 more than for the 
same eight months of 1924. The principal 


gains were as follows: Wheat, $171,- 
000,000; rye, $29,000,000; barley, $15,- 
000,000; oats, flour, and malt, approxi- 


mately $2,000,000 each. The losses suf- 
fered during this period as compared 
to the same eight months of a year ago 
were as follows: Corn, $5,000,000; rice, 
$3,000,000; oatmeal and rye flour, some- 
what over $1,000,000 each; cornmeal, 
$131,000,000; hominy and grits, $99,000. 

The value of the exports of every 
feed product except screenings shipped 
during the past eight months was great- 
er than that of the same period of last 
year. Nearly $28,000,000 worth of feeds 
were exported during this period, a gain 
of $16,000,000 when compared to the 


‘strong state and 


same eight months of last year. Prac- 
tically all of this gain was in the ex- 
ports of oilcake and oileake meal. The 
gain in the exports of cotton seed cake 
and cottonseed meal was over $11,500,- 
000; of linseed cake and meal, $4,000,- 
000. The exports of bran were over 
$35,000 more than for the same period 
last year. The value of the prepared 
feeds exported was $386,000, or a gain of 
$151,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1924. There was a 50 per cent de- 
crease in the value of screenings ex- 
ported, the total amount being only $89,- 
000 as against $178,000 last year. 

The amount of wheat exported during 
the past eight months was greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1924 
by 96,000,000 bushels; rye, 20,000,000; 
barley, 11,000,000; cottonseed cake, 308,- 
000,000 pounds; cottonseed meal, 241,- 
000,000 pounds; linseed cake, 139,000,- 
000; prepared feeds, 9,000,000. On the 
other hand, the exports of the following 
commodities during the eight months 
just ended fall short of the same pe- 
riod last year: Corn, 7,500,000 bushels; 
wheat flour, 2,600,000 barrels; rice, 94,- 


000,000 pounds; oatmeal, 55,000,000 
pounds; hominy and grits, 9,000,000 
pounds; rice flour, meal, and broken 
rice, 5,000,000 pounds; screenings, 2,- 


000,000 pounds. 


EXPORTS 


F MEATS AND FATS. 

Total of meats and fats exported dur- 
ing the eight months ended February, 
1925, were correspondingly lower than 
for the eight months period ending 
February, 1924. The export value of 
meats for the eight month period ending 
February, 1925, amounting to 15.8 cents 
per pound was somewhat greater than 
the unit value of exports for the same 


period ending February 19, 1924, which- 


reached 13.9 cents per pound. Similarly 
an advance in the market is indicated 
in the export value of fats and oils 
which for the eight month period end- 
ing February, 1925, averaged 14.45 cents 
per pound for the similar period ending 
February, 1924. Largest declines in ex- 
ports were noted in the cases of bacon, 
hams and shoulders, and lard. Such 
declines are ascribed by the trade to 
better domestic demand and to relative- 
ly higher market levels. Exports in 
pounds, were as follows: : 


Meats and meat products 
Animal oils and fats 
IGGL, S TrOSH A ete a icles were tae alee ee ee 
Beet, pickled) wetor is.G0s). us akc ste conte aes 
PORK TRGRD ey ss Sok 6 GN A ee Ok oo Pe ee 
Wiiltshinemsidies* am. cist wee «ke ck ote 
Cuntherland Sidesy wre cuc cs acco neueen ene 
Hams and shoulders 
Bacon 
Pickled pork 
Lard 

*Included in 

yIncluded in 


“Bacon’”’ prior to Jan. 


“Hams and Shoulders” prior to Jan. 1, 
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ferences and arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement and a better understanding 
if they have the “will” to do so. They 
are finding the ‘‘way” to better business 
relationship in their endeavor to place 
their business as a whole on a higher 
plane by improving and bettering con- 
ditions surrounding it. 

We are now living in an era of co- 
operation and co-ordination. Thus grain 
dealers are seeking to help themselves 
by helping others with whom they do 
business. They have the ‘will’ to pro- 
gress and the ‘way” to progress is to 
have others progress with them, and the 
natural way to progress is’ through 
closer relations and a better understand- 
ing with agriculture—V. EF. B. in Our 
Paper. 


—_ 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in publie and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending March 28 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,355 86 235 6,536 340 
BOStOR | chip csi Le ees tera 20 348 20 
Buffalo ......4,086 1,400 3,282 589 332 

AROGEWR. oc.2 0 Ce 614 1,096 ste 
CGhicarzown.i.... 3,875 13,265 18,044 2,308 194 

Antoats ..5,5. 342 1,284 1,513 81 ate 
PISOVOLC 6 ce ee 240 20 250 12 she 
Duluth 12,570 243 12,383 5,519 276 

ANoates. Ss. 1,009 Si ovine way) ; 
Galveston ..1,461 pls mais, 102 
Indianapolis . 354 743 49 46 
Kansas City.6,230 7,377 1,660 169 8 
Milwaukee .. 393 1,365 1,697 588 123 

ACRE psi sti conner 149 Bibes 101 
Minneapolis 13,099 1,192 21,340 1,024 2,189 
New Orleans.1,928 433 324 20 2 

re 102 


NewportNews ... . et ae 
New York...1,775 1,443 293 
Omaha 924 2,608 830 317 12 
Peoriage Aeercee os 351 275 ry 
Philadelphia 1,238 219 228 162 
Sioux eCitye. is 503 140 14 10 
St. Joseph... 37 682 39 7 1 
St. Louis.....1,593 1,604 179 13 15 
Toledovh..8. 1,487 266 252 66 
ANOAT Sect 3) ie exe) <N . taas 8 
Wichita .....1,491 89 3 
Total ....60,007 34,010 63,886 21,954 3,815 
Last year...59,549 26,074 16,715 21,716 1,580 
<> 


More factories and a larger industrial 
payroll in the west, is being advocated 
as one of the great needs of farmers. 


Month of Feb 8 months ending Feb., 


1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
98,258,129 62,433,075 738,250,086 
121,660,815 79,161,029 899,181,465 

342,504 384,922 2,145,738 
1,604,653 1,594,102 14,745,460 
3,830,715 2,361,154 41,702,242 
2,041,197 1,195,422 4,992,096 
22,766,577 2,190,654 6,353,774 
35,295,673 26,642,158 257,724,782 
41,004,615 18,013,098 322,023,796 
3,001,268 2,433,125 28,419,131 25% 
99,909,976 60,363,144 718,742,140 554,073,968 

1924. 


1924. 


INTERESTS ARE RELATED. 

Regardless of the many theories that 
have been advanced for the betterment 
of agriculture through the avenues of 
legislation to create better marketing 
conditions, there has been developed 
from year to year a better business re- 
lationship between the country grain 
dealer and his customers, and today it 
is generally conceded that agricultural 
relief is certain, but: plows, not con- 
gress, are to bring it. The grain deal- 
ers and the farmers will solve the prob- 
lem—not the politicians. This improved 
relationship is being brought about 
largely because farmers and grain deal- 
ers of all kinds have come to realize 
that their interests are so closely re- 
lated that the success or failure of 
either has a decided effect upon the 
other. Therefore, it was good business 
to thoroughly understand each others’ 
problems and ambitions. Both private 
and co-operative grain dealers have 
national associations 
that afford an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of all questions of vital interest 
to the grain business and agriculture, 
and it has been found through the ac- 
tivities of these associations that any 
body of business men, regardless of how 
widely their interests may be separated, 
can sit down and thresh out their dif- 


WHEAT STANDARDIZATION 
PLANS. 


During the past year there has been 
considerable agitation to standardize 
wheat varieties in certain localities. 
Clinton County, Ohio, is making an in- 
tensive campaign to standardize, and 
the farm bureau has recently purchased 
a carload of Trumbull wheat for seed 
purposes. It has been found that of 
four standard varieties of wheat adapt- 
ed to Clinton County, Trumbull and 
Fulhio wheats are the most productive. 
Owing to the fact that the Trumbull 
variety was in ample supply, this seed 
was chosen instead of Fulhio. 


> > 


CHINCH BUGS WILL DO LESS 
DAMAGE. 


Chinch bugs will probably not be a 
serious pest in Iowa next year, since 
there were comparatively few bugs this 
year and bad weather interfered with 
the laying of eggs last June and July. 
Considerable damage to corn and wheat 
was done by these pests in 1923. Last 
fall campaigns were organized in six 
counties for the burning of grass and 
trash along fence rows and other places 
to destroy the hibernating places of the 
bugs. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Broker entering into absolute and 
unconditional contract for principal is 
liable for damages resulting from can- 
cellation without principal’s consent, 
notwithstanding broker and his con- 
tractee act under rules of Board of 
Trade of which they are members. 
Broker, who as agent enters into ab- 
solute and unconditional contract for 
purchase and delivery of goods to his 
principal, and thereafter without prin- 
cipal’s knowledge or consent releases 
seller is liable to principal for dam- 
ages, and it is no defense in action to 
recover such damages that such par- 
ties and those with whom they con- 
tracted were members of a board of 
trade, and that cancellation of con- 
tracts was required by regulations of 
board, or that failure to cancel would 
constitute offense against board incur- 
ring severe penalties. 

Difficulty or even impossibility of 
performances of contract for sale and 
delivery of grain is not defense to ac- 
tion for its breach, in absence of limi- 
tations of liability in such respect. 
That compliance with absolute and un- 
conditional contract for purchase and 
delivery of grain would, by reason of 
exigencies of war demands, entail 
great hardship and become extremely 
difficult or even impossible of perform- 
ance, is not defense to a suit for dam- 
ages arising from such breach, where 


contract contains no limitation of 
liability in respect to such _ con- 
tingencies. 


Purchaser of corn through broker, 
who ratified contract made subject to 
regulations of Board of Trade, held 
bound by contract, though not abso- 
lute and unconditional in accordance 
with instructions to broker. Plaintiff 
for whom, as undisclosed principal, 
corn was purchased by broker under 
contracts made subject to rules and 
regulations of Board of Trade of City 
of Chicago, who ratified and sued upon 
such contracts, though not absolute 
and unconditional in accordance with 
his original instructions, held bound 
by terms and conditions contained in 
them. 

Contract for purchase of corn sub- 
ject to rules and regulations of Board 
of Trade held not absolute and uncon- 
ditional. Contracts for purchase of 
corn made by member of Chicago 
Board of Trade for undisclosed prin- 
cipal “subject to rules, regulations, 
and customs of the Board of Trade, 
* * * and the rules, regulations, 
and requirements of its board of direc- 
tors and all amendments that are 
made thereto,” held not absolute and 
unconditional as _ affecting broker’s 
right to make settlement in accord- 
ance with regulations of board with- 
out consent of principal; the condi- 
tions being an integral part of it. 

Resolution of directors of Chicago 
Board of Trade held admissible as af- 
fecting terms of contract in action 
against broker for damages for alleged 
unlawful settlement. In action by 
purchaser of corn against brokers, 
members of Chicago Board of Trade, 
who had negotiated such purchase, for 
damages for alleged unlawful release 
of persons from whom they had pur- 
chased such corn, where contract of 
purchase was made subject to regula- 
tions of Board of Trade and require- 
ments of board of directors and 
amendments thereto, held that resolu- 
tion of board fixing settlement price 
of contracts such as one involved was 
not only properly but necessarily ad- 
mitted in evidence to establish true 
terms of contract. 

Person notified that contract 
made for him has been made subject 
to certain rules and regulations may 
not avoid effect of such regulations 
by denying notice of knowledge of 
them.’ Purchaser of corn, notified by 
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his brokers that contracts made in his 
behalf were made in accordance with 
rules, regulations, by-laws, and _ re- 
quirements of Chicago Board of Trade, 
is charged with duty to ascertain such 
rules, regulations, etc., and cannot 
avoid their effect by denying notice or 
knowledge of them. 


Broker making settlement of con- 
tract for undisclosed principal on basis 
fixed by resolution of Board of Trade 
subject to which contract was made 
held not liable to principal. Broker, 
member of Chicago Board of Trade, 
who had purchased corn for undis- 
closed principal under contract made 
subject to rules and regulations of 
Chicago Board of Trade, and to rules 
and requirements of its board of direc- 
tors and amendments thereto, held not 
liable to such principal for unauthor- 
ized settlement of such contract on a 
basis fixed by resolution of board of 
directors in an effort to meet condi- 
tions arising out of the World War. 
Thomson vs. Thomson (Ill. Sup. Ct. 
N. E. Rep., 146-451). 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 
Holds Demurrage Illegal. 


A tentative report by Examiner 
Money of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommends a finding that de- 
murrage charges collected on 175 car- 
loads of grain, consigned to the Moore- 
Lawless Grain Co., at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, were illegal. Written notice, of 
the constructive placement of the cars, 
was not given, and the examiner says 
that the carrier having failed to give 
written notice of its inability to make 
delivery, there is no authority under the 
applicable tariff, for considering such 
tars as having been constructively 
placed. 


Flaxseed Rate. 


In a tentative report by Assistant 
Chief Examiner Berry, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he says the com- 
mission should find that rates on flax- 
seed from New York harbor and Phila- 
delphia were and are not unreasonable; 
that the rates to Toledo, prior to March 
26, 1923, were not unreasonable, but that 
on and after that day, to July 1, 1923, 
rates from New York Harbor points to 
Toledo were unreasanble to the extent 
that they exceeded 78 per cent of the 
contemporaneous flaxseed rates to Chi- 
cago. He also says the commission 
should find that the flaxseed rate to 
Toledo should not exceed 78 per cent of 
the flaxseed rate to Chicago. The Mid- 
land Linseed Products Co., was the com- 
plainant in this case. 


Live Stock to East St. Louis. 
Examiner Money of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a tentative 
report on the complaint of the St. Louis 
Live Stock Exchange, against the 
Wabash, involving rates on live stock 
from Wabash stations in Missouri, to 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 

recommends that it be dismissed. 


Tariffs Suspended. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in investigation and suspension docket 
number 2361, has suspended from March 
10 and later dates until July 8, tariffs 
which proposed to revise the rates on 
flax seed from North and South Dakota, 
and bordering points in Minnesota and 
Iowa, to western trunk line markets. 
The proposed tariffs carry both in- 
creases and decreases to such points as 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 


New Complaints. 


The Dewey Brothers Co., of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, has filed a complaint with 
the I. C. C., alleging that the Hocking 
Valley et al., charged unreasonable 
rates on hay from Prospect and from 
Delaware, Ohio, to Waynesville, North 
Carolina. 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 


and others have filed a complaint 
against the A. B. & A., and numerous 
other roads asking for through rates on 
live stock from Chicago to points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. 

The Independent Slaughterers’ Traf- 
fic Association, et al., have filed a com- 
plaint against the New York Central, 
et al., alleging violation of sections 1 
and 3 of the act, on shipments of live 
stock from points in more than a dozen 
states, to New York City and nearby 
points. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Nothing new has developed relating 
to the probable or intended broom corn 
acreage this season. It is too early to 
obtain other than opinions on the sub- 
ject, these opinions at present are that 
the acreage will show a curtailment as 
compared to 1923 and 1924 and that 
cotton and corn will be planted more ex- 
tensively in sections where these crops 
are competitors with broom corn and 
that kafir and maize will be planted 
more freely in districts where they 
come in competition with broom corn. 

Reasons and figures have been pre- 
sented to the growers by the farm 
and trade press, state and government 
bureaus, as to the fact that due to the 
size of the tonnage produced the past 
two years, that it would be to the grow- 
er’s benefit to reduce the number of 
broom corn acres this season. 

Activity in the field has been limited, 
field buying being done principally by 
resident dealers and brokers, as but 
few foreign buyers are at this time lo- 
cated at any of the primary points. 
The principal buying centers continue 
to be Lindsay, Oklahoma in the Stand- 
ard district and Elkhart, Kansas in the 
Dwarf section, as these districts each 
hold the larger end of the available sup- 
ply in growers’ hands. In other inter- 
vening areas, scattered crops are held by 
growers with buyers taking same if 
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growers are willing to trade on a mar- 
ket value basis. This is the course 
pursued by buyers in the Lindsay and 
Elkhart sections as well. The amount 
of corn secured from first hands is lim- 
ited, as growers in many cases continue 
to hold their crops above the market and 
are indifferent as to prices offered un- 
der $100. The general spread of prices 
in the Dwarf districts ranges from $65 
to $100 and a shade above, with odd 
crops of common run corn being se- 
cured under $65, the bulk of corn ob- 
tained being taken from $70 to $75 to 
$85 and $90. 

In the Lindsay standard district the 
spread is from around $60 for poor 
spikey corn to $135, the bulk of the bet- 
ter and available being taken around 
$100. 

No material change in the field mar- 
keting situation is anticipated for the 
near future as growers are turning their 
attention to farm work and may be more 
eager to do so, with the advent of a 
good supply of moisture—Broom Corn 
Review. 


SEED WHEAT MONEY REPAID. 


Dividends covering 90 per cent of the 
money raised in the fall of 1923 to buy 
seed wheat for southwestern Kansas 
farmers have been paid by the Central — 
Seed Wheat association. 

In addition to the $100,000 loaned to 
the farmers from funds subscribed by 
grain men and millers in Dodge City, 
Wichita and other Kansas towns, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Chicago, Ill., the 
Santa Fe railroad placed $1,000,000 in 
banks and made the money available to 
the drouth-stricken farmers. 

The contracts with the Central Seed 
Wheat association provided for a re- 
turn of one-fifth of the crop grown from ~ 
contributed seed. As the crop of 1924 
proved successful, the farmers were well 
able to repay their benefactors. Only 
a few undertook to escape their obliga- 
tions. 
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No Explanation Given. 

Department of Agriculture officials de- 
cline to offer any explanation for the 
large amount of uncertificated cotton 
found to be in the New York market 
when the reclassification of stocks there 
was undertaken. Charges had been 
made during the recent session of Con- 
gress that inferior grades of cotton were 
being kept in New York for the pur- 
pose of depressing prices of spot cot- 
ton. 

Final Figures. 

The census bureau reports cotton 
ginned from the 1924 crop at 13,630,608 
bales, as compared with 10,170,694 on 
the 1923 crop and 9,729,306 for 1922. 
This is final, but is subject to slight cor- 
rection. Included in the total are 314,- 
309 round bales and 4,319 bales of Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton. There are also 
included 18,838 bales, which ginners es- 
timated would be turned out after the 
March canvass. The average gross 
weight of bales was 499.6 lbs., against 
498.5 on the previous crop and 501.7 
two years ago. 

The crop of 1924, expressed in 500- 
pound bales was 13,618,751 bales, against 
10,139,671 in 1923 and 9,762,857 in 1922. 

\ Boll Weevil. 

In commenting on the problem of the 
boll weevil and the next harvest, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
says: 

“Weevil damage was comparatively 
unimportant last year over the great- 
er part of the cotton belt solely because 
of a fortunate combination of weather 
and other natural conditions, and the 
record of past crops shows that light 
infestation in one year offers no prom- 
ise for the following season. Thus far, 
factors determining the probabilities of 
weevil damage during the current season 
have favored the weevil and unless 
unusual weather conditions come to the 
rescue, the success of the coming crop 
east of the Mississippi River will de- 
pend primarily upon the vigor with 
which the fight against the weevil is 
prosecuted. 


Cotton Shippers’ Association Meeting. 


The American Cotton Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation in its convention in New Orleans 
last week adopted a number of resolu- 
tions. 

One resolution requested Liverpool 
and Havre to dispense with their present 
system and adopt instead the paid ar- 
bitrator system. 

Another advised Havre that the Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers’ Association de- 
sires that cotton not be weighed there 
until it is assembled. It seems they 
have a habit of weighing cotton in Havre 
bale by bale as it comes from the ship, 
when some of it is exceedingly dry. 

Another resolution advised the Euro- 
peans that an indirect shipment is one 
carried on a ship which may touch one 
or more American ports and then one 
or more European ports before reaching 
the port of delivery. The direct ship- 
ment may be carried on a ship which 
may touch at one or more American 
ports, but which after leaving the last 
American port must sail direct to the 
port of shipment. This resolution par- 
ticularly was for the information of 
Bremen cotton receivers. 

The association also adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring it be unlawful for any 
member of the association to sell cotton 
subject to claim for internal damp. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
FARM CO-OPERATION. 

Representatives of chambers of com- 
merce in the states of Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Texas will gather at Kan- 
sas City on the 9th and 10th to discuss, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., methods by 
which business organizations can best 
co-operate with the farmers in their 
trade areas for the betterment of agri- 
culture. 

The first day of the meeting will be 
devoted to the consideration of prob- 
lems of organization within the cham- 
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bers of commerce for carrying on co- 
operative agricultural work and their 
relations with local and state farmers 
organization, state agricultural colleges 
and departments. Systematic methods 
of planning and carrying out agricul- 
tural surveys, the general nature of 
the information to be procured and the 
effective application of the conclusions 
and recommendations to be drawn from 
it will constitute the main topic of dis- 
cussion. 

The second day of the conference will 
be given over to the consideration of 
larger problems of agriculture—agricul- 
tural credit, the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, agricultural legislation, crop and 
livestock improvement, the danger of 
hastily planned diversification cam- 
paigns, the farm labor supply, farm cost 
accounting, transportation of farm prod- 
ucts, road improvement, fairs and ex- 
hibits and social, recreational and spe- 
cial merchandising activities designed 
by chambers of commerce for bringing 
people of the urban and rural districts 
into closer contact. 


Are farmers intending to do all their 
farm work in the future with gaso- 
line or electric power? That is what 
the latest figures on the horse situation 
in Ohio indicates. In 1920 the average 
age of farm horses in the state was 8.5 
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years. Today the average farm horse in 
the state is 11.2 years, in other words 
the average age of Ohio horses on the 
farms has increased three years in the 
last five. If a regular number of colts 
were produced each year there would be 
very little variation in the average age, 


as young horses would take the place 
of the old ones and maintain the same 
ratio. 


>_> 
A New York interest figures that Rus- 
sia has thus far purchased 25,000,000 
bushels of grain—wheat, flour, and rye. 
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MARKETING CONDITIONS. 


Marketing conditions from the coun- 
try elevator viewpoint has not been very 
satisfactory during the 1924-25 crop year 
throughout the corn belt. With only 
50% of a crop, basis feeding value, there 
has been no surplus corn above local re- 
quirements. The oats crop was good, in 
fact large in yield, but on account of the 
shortage in the corn crop the farmers 
fed a large quantity of oats and held a 
larger reserve. The grain dealers be- 
cause of the opportunity to earn stor- 
age filled up their storage so that the 
merchandising turn-over of oats has not 
been very large on this crop. 

It would be interesting to know the 
experiences of the country grain dealer 
in storing oats and as to whether or not 
they carried the oats under a hedge by 
selling the future and if they did, what 
was their experience. Are they carry- 
ing the oats under the hedge for deliv- 
ery on the contract in May or has the 
hedge been removed as a speculative 
venture? THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER would be glad to recieve letters 
from country grain dealers on this sub- 
ject giving their experience. 

Crop Reports. 

The general reports given below indi- 
cate that the condition of the winter 
wheat crop is generally spotted in all of 
the States and there will be much uncer- 
tainty in the estimates of final produc- 
tion by crop reporters and undoubtedly 
a wide range in the comparison of such 
estimates. There has been considerable 
damage throughout the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois by freezing and in 
the Southwest by drouth conditions. 

The season is approximately normal 
throughout the entire winter wheat belt 
and the condition of the subsoil is fa- 
vorable throughout the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, “dry” in Missouri and 
Iowa and the Southwest although rains 
have been reported since these observa- 
tions were taken, which will no doubt 
improve the condition. 

The Report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture dated March 19th gives the 
“Intended plantings in 1925 in per cent 
ot acreage grown for harvest 1924” as 
follows: 


Spring} wheat. .-.- eee 113.9% 
Connie. Site cee sie seinen 102.3% 
Oats ees Sees fetter 105.6% 


Such figures may of course be changed 
in actual operations according to the 
final judgment of the farmers at plant- 
ing time. 

The general reports are as follows: 

INDIANA. 


Markle, Ind. (7): The winter has 
been favorable for the growth of win- 
ter wheat, but a couple of freezes im- 
mediately after the snow went off has 
killed quite a little. Farmers are seed- 
ing the same in oats. The season is 
early. The subsoil condition is favor- 
able for the growth of grain crops, 

Monticello, Ind. (1): Wheat in good 
condition. Has wintered well. The 
season is about normal. Oats just be- 
ginning. A nice shower has put the 
growing wheat in good condition. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): The winter 
has been unfavorable for wheat and 
the prospect is now that 50 per cent 
will be put in oats and what is left 
will represent more than 35 per cent 
of a good crop. The season is normal. 
The subsoil condition is favorable. 
Ground never worked up in better con- 
dition. Spring plowing done above 
average. Farmers sowing oats acre- 
age larger than last year. Corn acre- 


age larger than 1924. Hog feeding 
heavy. Ninety-five per cent of the corn 
crop fed or sold. Very few cattle on 
feed. 


Frankfort, Ind. (2): Conditions are 


favorable for wheat and clover. Oats 
seeding just starting. 
Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Conditions 


have been favorable for the wintering 


of wheat. The season is normal. The 


subsoil condition is too dry for the 
growth of grain crops. 
Marion, Ind. (5): About average 


condition of the winter wheat. Very 
little abandoned acreage. It is a little 
wet just now, but looks favorable. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): Weather unfavor- 
able for winter wheat. Our late freeze 
did much damage. Some farmers are 
now either plowing up the wheat or 
sowing oats with it for feed. 

Wabash, Ind. (4): Winter was fair- 
ly favorable. Some damage. The sea- 
son is about normal. Subsoil is now 
favorable. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): Only since the 
last freeze has there been any bad and 
unfavorable wheat reports, but now it 
seems quite certain that the damage 
has been quite extensive in this local- 
ity and the reports are that much will 
be put in oats. The season is normal. 
The subsoil condition is normal. 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Weather 
generally has been favorable _ for 
wheat. The season is early. Soil con- 


ditions fine for growth. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3): Wheat has 
come through the winter in fine shape. 
Would say the season so far is nor- 
mal. Soil conditions are exceedingly 
favorable and bringing wheat out in 
fine shape. 

Angola, Ind. (7): The winter was 
favorable for the winter wheat. The 
season is normal here. The subsoil 
condition is favorable. Some pldSwing. 
No spring seeding done yet. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Condition of 
the winter wheat favorable. The sea- 


son is early. The soil condition is 
good. 
Jasper, Ind. (3): Winter wheat is 


in favorable condition. The season is 
normal. Subsoil condition very favor- 
able. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): Winter wheat 
looks spotted where snow did _ not 
cover. Tops at least are dead. Have 
not examined the roots. Season is 
about normal. Soil condition favor- 
able. 

OHIO. 


Sidney, Ohio (2): Weather is now 
favorable to growth of winter wheat, 
but the indications are that about 12 
per cent or most of the later sown will 
be abandoned. Soil is in splendid con- 
dition for seeding spring crops. Farm- 
ers are busy sowing large acreage of 
oats. Five per cent larger than nor- 
mal year. 

Lima, Ohio (1): 
been injured some 
weeks by night frosts. 
busy now plowing for oats. Soil is in 
very favorable condition. Some oats 
has already been sown this week. 

Blanchester, O. (3): Wheat in this 
country badly frozen out and much of 
it will be sown in oats. Season is 
normal to a little early. Soil condi- 
tion is favorable. 

Springfield, O. (2): Conditions have 
not been favorable for the winter 
wheat crop in this territory. A month 
ago we had a week of warm weather, 
followed by zero temperature, with no 
protection for the wheat, and reports 
from all through this territory indicate 
very serious damage. Subsoil is favor- 
able. 

Anna, O. (2): 
tion very bad. 


Winter wheat has 
during past two 
Farmers are 


Winter wheat condi- 
Tearing up for oats. 
ILLINOIS. 


Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): Winter wheat 
coming out good. Color and fair stand. 
Field work started. Plowing sod but 
no seeding. Ground yet too wet. Freez- 
ing nights. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Condition of win- 
ter wheat good. Season is normal. 
Subsoil favorable except possible defi- 
ciency of moisture. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): The winter condi- 
tion has been favorable for the wheat 
crop. The subsoil condition is favor- 
able for the growth of grain crops. 
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Odell, Ill. (7): No wheat sown. Sea- 
son is normal. Soil is in good condi- 
tion, but yet too wet for cultivation. A 
few days like the present will permit 
sowing oats. 

Eureka, Ill. (1): The weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for the 
winter wheat crop. The season is nor- 
mal. The subsoil condition is now fa- 
vorable for grain crops. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): Present condition 
of the winter wheat crop is favorable. 


We consider the season early; subsoil 
conditions favorable. 
Nashville, Hl. (3): Outlook for 


wheat quite favorable. No abandon- 
ment. Plenty of moisture at this time. 
Oats about all seeded. Ground in good 
shape for quick germination. 

Ashland, III. (5): Some complaint 
of winter killing of wheat, but gener- 
ally the condition is good. Season is 
favorable. 

Vermont, Ill. (2): Winter has been 
favorable with exception that some of 
the fields are spotted caused by heavy 
covering of ice. Generally wheat is 
looking good. The season is normal. 
Farmers getting fields in shape for 
oats seeding and spring farm work in 
general. Soil condition is favorable. 

Sparta, Ill. (8): The winter has 
been favorable for the winter wheat. 
The season is normal. The _ subsoil 


condition is fine. 

Highland, Ill. (6): Weather favor- 
able for wheat. We hear complaints 
of some winter killing on low and flat 
fields. Season about normal. Sub- 
soil condition favorable. Considerable 
oats seeded in past week. 

Moulton, III. (8): The winter con- 
dition has been slightly unfavorable 
for the wintering of the wheat. The 
season is normal, The subsoil condi- 
tion is normal. Wheat spotted. Late 
sown pieces will need very favorable 
weather. 

Lexington, Ill. (5): 
able for wheat. Season 
Subsoil condition is good. 


MISSOURI. 


Corning, Mo. (1): Winter condition 
has been favorable for the wheat crop 
and sufficient rain has fallen of late 
to make the soil moist and fine. The 
season is normal in this locality. Sub- 
soil condition is favorable. 

Higginsville, Mo. (1): Weather con- 
ditions were favorable for winter 
wheat crop. Wheat is very promising 
for a large crop at this time. The sea- 
son is early. The subsoil condition is 


Condition favor- 
is normal. 


favorable for the growth of grain 
crops. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): Conditions 
have been favorable for the wheat 


crop. The season is normal. The sub- 
soil condition is now favorable for the 
growth of grain crops. 
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Springfield, Mo. (3): Weather has 
been favorable all winter for wheat 
and the crop is good. Weather is fine. 
Seems more like May than March. 
Subsoil condition good. Oats sown in 
fine shape and coming up good. Corn 
ground being prepared for planting. 

Bethany, Mo. (1): Season normal. 
Wheat rows showing up green. Sub- 
soil favorable. Need warm weather. 


Harrisonville, Mo. (1): Wheat is 
favorable. Season is normal. Soil 
condition is good. 

Paris, Mo. (5): Wheat has come 


through the winter in good condition, 
with no acreage abandoned. Is look- 
ing fine for the season of year and 
soil conditions could not be better. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): The condition of 
the winter wheat is favorable. The 
season is early. The subsoil condition 
is very good. 


IOWA. 


Marcus, lowa (1): Ground is un- 
favorable for wheat on account of 
thawing days and freezing nights. The 
season is getting late. The ground 
freezes nights and early mornings so 
that farmers’ machinery can’t do the 
work. The subsoil is getting dry. 
No rains all spring, and_e strong, 
windy weather drying out the_ soil. 
Corn being shipped in to cattle and 
hog feeds. This has never happened 
before. The stock wintering excep- 
tionally well on account of being ,dry 
and cold the farmers have taken good 
care of them, which made stock gain. 

Whitten, lowa (4): No wheat 
raised. Conditions are about normal. 

Tama, lowa (5): The soil condition 
was unfavorable for the wintering of 
the wheat. Prospects for a normal 
season. Will need rain soon for top 
soil. Subsoil is unusually dry. 

Indianola, lowa (6): Wheat has 
wintered well. Season considerably 
earlier than last year. Plowing going 
on generally. Subsoil dry for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Randolph, lowa (3): Wheat is about 
normal. Season is late. The subsoil 
is favorable for grain crops. 

Corydon, lowa (6): No winter wheat 
sown here. Season looks early. Farm- 


ers started sowing oats today. The 
subsoil is dry. 
Jefferson, lowa (5): No winter 
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wheat sown here. Season looks early. 
Farmers started sowing oats today. 
The subsoil is dry. 


Jefferson, lowa (5): No winter 
wheat here. Subsoil is very dry. 
Wall Lake, lowa (2): Winter has 


been favorable for winter wheat. The 
season is normal. Think subsoil has 
not any too much moisture. 


Belmond, lowa (4): No wheat in 
this locality. Indications are good for 
spring work. Farmers disking and 
plowing; the subsoil is in fine condi- 
tion. Prospects look good for spring 
work. 

Clarinda, lowa (3): The winter 
wheat condition was favorable. The 
season is normal. Ground and weather 
fine for all farm work at this time. 


Hamlin, lowa (2): Weather has 
been favorable for the winter wheat. 
Season is about normal so far. It is 
pretty early yet to work in the field. 


Onawa, lowa (2): Conditions have 
been unfavorable for the wintering of 
the wheat. The season is normal. The 
subsoil condition is unfavorable for 
grain crops. 

Osceola, lowa (6): The winter was 
favorable for the wintering of wheat. 
is normal. The _ subsoil 


condition is unfavorable for grain 
crops. It is too dry. 
New Sharon, lowa (5): Winter 


wheat conditions favorable so far. Sea- 
son is early. Subsoil is a little too 
dry to start into crop season. Some 
plowing of sod and it is turning up 
dry. Spring wheat is being sown this 
Jast week of March. 


Williamsburg, lowa (8): The weath- 
er during the past week has been very 
favorable. Seeding of small grain and 
grass seed on in general. No grain is 
moving from farms. Still shipping in 
corn. No winter wheat here. 

Delphi, lowa: The winter was very 
favorable for the winter wheat. The 
season is early. The subsoil is favor- 
able to date for the grain crops. 


MINNESOTA. 


Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Freezes 
every night so it is hard to say as 
to how this winter wheat will turn 


out. No rain or snow. Very dry at 
present. 
Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Season is 


normal here. Soil condition is O. K. 
Subsoil.dry. Deficient rain last fall. 
Not much snow this winter. Seeding 
started a little today. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Not much win- 
ter wheat and what there was, was 
not protected with snow, as it should 
have been. Season is early so far. 
Just commenced seeding wheat today. 


Subsoil is favorable for the growth 
of grains. 

Minnesota, Minn. (3): Winter 
wheat and rye in good shape. Subsoil 


in good shape. Spring wheat seeding 
is on in full blast. Soil in excellent 
condition for seeding. Going into the 
ground in the best shape that it has 
for a long period. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): There has 
been considerable thawing and freez- 
ing, but effect cannot be told on win- 
ter wheat as yet. Season is about nor- 
mal and soil is in good condition. 


Warren, Minn. (1): Winter wheat 
just coming out of snow covering. No 
estimate of condition possible at this 
time. 

London, Minn. (6): Winter wheat 
conditions are favorable. The weath- 
er is favorable for growing now. The 
season is normal. I think next week 
farmers will start seeding. Will be 
in good condition by that time for 
seeding. The subsoil is in good con- 
dition for growing grain. So far the 
weather is good and enough moisture 
in the ground. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Monango, No. Dak. (19): 
wheat here. 


No winter 


Cavalier, No. Dak. (7): No winter 
wheat grown here. Winter rye in 
good condition. Plenty of moisture. 
Everything favorable. F 

Carrington, No. Dak. (5): No win- 
ter wheat raised here. Season is nor- 
mal. The subsoil condition is favor- 


able for the growth of grain crops. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mitchell, So. Dak. (8): No winter 
wheat here. The season is early. The 
subsoil ‘condition is favorable for the 
growth of grain crops. 

Bridgewater, So. Dak. (8): Winter 
wheat condition has been fairly favor- 
able, but we have very little acreage 
in this territory. Season is about nor- 


mal. Moisture will be needed soon 
after seeding for high winds have 
caused a very dry surface.  Subsoil 


condition fairly favorable yet. 


Canton, So. Dak. (9): Winter wheat 
came through in good shape. The sea- 
son is early. The subsoil is favorable 
for the growth of grain crops. 

Flandreau, So. Dak. (8): Winter 
wheat condition has been favorable. 
The season is normal to early. The 
subsoil condition is very favorable for 
the growth of grain crops. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City, Neb. (9): The win- 
ter condition of wheat has been un- 
favorable. Some is winter killed. The 
season is a little late. The subsoil 


condition is favorable now for grain 
crops. 
Winnetoon, Neb. (7): What wheat 


there is here is looking good. The sea- 
son is normal. The subsoil condition 
is favorable for the growth of grain 
crops. 

Humphrey, Neb. (9): Winter wheat 
is coming good, but there was not 
much of it sowed. Soil in fine shape 
to start spring work in about a week, 

Swanton, Neb. (9): Wheat does not 
look very good. Too dry in fall and 
winter. Abandoned acreage will be 
large. 

Beatrice, Neb. (9): Wheat seems to 
have come through the winter in good 
shape. Have had plenty of moisture 
and conditions are now favorable. 
The season is normal. Subsoil is in 
good condition for the crops. 

Neligh, Neb. (7): Condition seems 
O. K. Season is starting in early. Sub- 
soil condition is favorable. 

Oakland, Neb. (7): The winter con- 
ditions were quite favorable for the 
winter wheat. The season is normal. 
The subsoil condition is favorable for 
the growth of grain. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): Winter wheat 
does not show up very good. Too 
early to tell how much will be aban- 
doned. Need rain for wheat. Season 
is early. 

Superior, Neb. (9): 
tions very unfavorable for wheat. 
moisture and some winter killed. Sea- 
son is about normal, but very dry. 
Wheat that looked like it might make 
something ten days ago has now been 
plowed up and the ground reseeded 
to other crops. Do not believe we will 
raise seed in this territory. 


Harvard, Neb. (9): The winter here 
has been unfavorable for the wheat; 
have just examined twenty-seven dif- 
ferent fields and a conservative esti- 
mate of the same runs from 50 to 90 
per cent of the wheat dead, or an aver- 
age of more than 60 per cent of the 
wheat crop is gone in this locality. 
Plenty of subsoil moisture at present; 
rains would not help at this time. 


McCook, Neb. (6): Winter wheat 
condition is very favorable. No dam- 
age reports at this date. Indications 
are for an early spring. Both subsoil 
and surface conditions are satisfac- 
tory. 

Central City, 


Winter condi- 
No 


Neb. (9): Season is 
about normal. The subsoil is favor- 
able. Can stand liberal spring rains. 
Condition to date good. Farmers busy 
in the fields plowing, cutting stalks, 
etc. 


KANSAS. 

Wichita, Kans. (6): Winter wheat 
is very spotted. The season is nor- 
mal. Subsoil condition is favorable. 
Needing moisture. 


Neodesha, Kans. (9): The condition 
of the wheat is favorable. The season 
is early, about ten days. The wheat 
looks fine. Subsoil condition favor- 
able for the growth of crops. 

Greensburg, Kans. (6): Some dam- 
age has developed owing to the severe 
winter and continued dry weather, 
which is deteriorating all spring crops 
in this territory. Barley and oats in 
bad shape and wheat going back each 
day and will continue until it rains. 
Immediate rain and favorable weather 
would insure us a fair crop. 


Pleasanton, Kans. (8): The winter 
was favorable for the wheat. The sub- 
soil condition is fine for the growth of 
grain. 

Logan, Kans. 
failure. Doubt 
fall seeding. 
since fall 
any good. 

Belleville, Kans (4): Condition of 
wheat crop has been very unfavorable. 
Season is about normal. The subsoil 
condition is bad—too dry. 


Concordia, Kans. (4): Conditions 
have been unfavorable for the winter- 
ing of the wheat. The season is late. 
The subsoil condition is favorable for 
the growth of grain. 


Medicine Valley, Kans. (6):  Win- 
ter conditions were favorable for the 
winter wheat. The season is early. 
The subsoil condition is favorable for 
the growth of crops. 


Lyons, Kans. (5): Winter condi- 
tions generally unfavorable for winter 
wheat. Season about normal. Subsoil 
unfavorable. 

Minneapolis, Kans. (4): The winter 
conditions have been unfavorable for 


(4): All wheat is a 
if we get enough for 
Not enough rain or snow 
planting to do the wheat 


winter wheat. The season is late. 
The subsoil is unfavorable for the 
crops. ; 


Sedan, Kans. (9): Never had better 
prospects of winter wheat. Season is 
normal. The subsoil condition is fa- 
vorable for the growth of grain. We 
have never had a better spring for the 


farmer. 

Pittsburg, Kans. (9): The winter 
here has not been unfavorable for 
wheat. There is plenty of moisture. 
Wheat is coming out nicely. 
a good acreage of oats that has been 
sown. 

Waldo, Kans. (5): The winter con- 
dition has been very unfavorable for 
wheat. The season is normal. There 
is plenty of moisture at present. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): Winter 
wheat conditions up to the present 
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time have been favorable. The sea- 
son seems to be normal and all other 
conditions have been favorable. Right 
now we are needing rain badly and 
the wheat is beginning to show the 
effects of the dry, windy weather we 
have been having. We are hoping 
that we will get rain soon so our crops 
will not be damaged. 


Alta Vista, Kans. (8): Wheat does 
not look as good as it did the first of 
the month. Think that the high wind 


dried the ground out too fast. The 
season is normal. The subsoil is fa- 
vorable. 


Oberlin, Kans. 
favorable. The 


(1): Wheat condition 
season is normal. 
The subsoil is in excellent condition. 
Hillsboro, Kans. (5): We estimate 
winter wheat crop about 3/5 per cent 
winter killed and balance of wheat 
crop is about 90 per cent of normal. 
We are needing rains. The season of 
the growing crop is normal. If we 
have favorable weather from now on 
we expect to raise an average crop in 
this vicinity. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Enid, Okla. (4): The winter has 
been favorable for the wintering of 
the wheat. The season is late. The 
surface needs rain. Subsoil is good. 

Geary, Okla. (2): The winter con- 


ditions for wheat were very unfavor- 
able. Short of moisture at all times. 
Season normal. Wheat appears to bé 
late, due to making no growth on ac- 


count lack of moisture. Subsoil con- 
dition very unfavorable. No subsoil 
moisture. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): Winter condi- 


tion has been favorable for wheat, the 
weather in March too dry and windy. 
Season early to normal for. spring 
work and seeding purposes. The sub- 
soil condition at present is unfavorable 
for growth of crops. 


—_-— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 


creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 
bus.; rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 
bus. These statistics represent terminal 


stocks only. 


Mar. 21, Mar. 29, 
1925. 1924. 

WW GRC oars Wiese. slic 00 37,717,000 51,071,000 

Gat sana. 0 18,295,000 9,519,000 

ROVE! canis. stave fia. 2,235,000 1,772,000 

BOLLOVe ) vel cco stele 86, 7,402,000 2,111,090 

Afloat—Wheat, 2,365,000 bus.; oats, 848,- 
000; narley, 180,000; rye, 140,000. 


——_— 

The secre.ary of agriculture says as- 
surance has been given the American 
farmer that there will be no increase in 
fertilizer prices because of the combina- 
tion of French and German potash pro- 
ducers. 


ELEVATOR MANAGERS-—You can sell more 
munity than any other Dealer and do it more 
demonstrate to farmers and others while you 


market quotations. 


"———. Holmes Market 


wa 


RADIOS in your com- 
easily because you can 
are receiving the daily 


There is no better RADIO made than this one and we will prove it to you. 
WRITE FOR SELLING CONTRACT 
More of these RADIOS are in use in Elevators than any other make 
because they are a powerful daylight long distance market-getter. 
LOUD, CLEAR, SELECTIVE ON LOUD SPEAKERS ONLY 
(Too loud for Head Sets) 


Retail Price Complete $150.00. We will sell you at Wholesale. 
F. A. HOLMES @ CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Terminal Markets 
Maryville, Mo.; N. L. Pearce, Rosendale, 
PHILADELPHIA. Mo.; J. M. Witt, Stewartsville, Mo.; M. F. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. Flanagan, Beattie, Kans.; F. W. Keys, 
=e ae : 5 Rn cena ine King City, Mo.; Jere Kimmel, Robinson, 
Exports of grain for the week ending (ons; 1. B. Miller, Robinson, Kans.; J. F 


March 27 were: Wheat; 962,383 bus.; oats, 
30,000 bus., and 360 tons feed. 

S. High Levan and Austin Boyd, prom- 
inent grain and feed men of ‘Lancaster, 
were on ’change during the week renewing 
old acquaintances, 

Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending March 28 were: Flour, 56,887 bbls.; 
wheat, 982,485 bus.; corn, 21,923 bus.; oats, 
98,317 bus.; rye, 5,613 bus. 

A. L. Bussenious and Ellis McMullin, 
popular grain merchants, are also noted 
among the arrivals from Miami, Fla., where 
they go every year to escape the cold 
weather here. 

G. Perey Lemont, head of the grain and 
feed firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, has re- 
turned home with his wife and daughter 
from Pinehurst, N. C., where they spent 
the winter, as is their usual custom. Mr. 
Lemont is an enthusiastic golf player and 
every winter spends lots of time on the 
southern golf links. 

The following out of town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the past week: Elmer Ellis, In- 
diana, Pa.; E . Newsome, Pittsburgh; 
Stanley R. Miller, Norfolk, Va.; C. V. 
Adams, Lancaster, Pa. A. so. Dillon, 
Leavenworth, Kans.; E. I. Behler, Buffalo; 
W. P. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Haines, 


Millville, N. J.; J. L. Stetser, Woodstown, 
N. 3.: (W. J.lBassey,” Price; Mad.; (C.. W. 
Brick, Bordentown, N. J.; S. V. P. Quack- 


enbush, Scranton, Pa.; A. M. Niggan, Vine- 
land, N. J.; T. F. Fritchey, Montreal, Can- 
ada; J. A. Hespenherde, York, Pa. 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, Mar. 28.—The flour market 
continues dull and unsettled in sympathy 
with wheat and prices are about 25c per 
bbl. lower. Buyers are purchasing as they 
need it to cover immediate wants and hold- 
ers are obliged to make reasonable conces- 
sions to get the business. We quote per 
196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: 
winter straight, western, $8.25@8.50; 
nearby, $8@8.50; hard winter straight, $8.50 
@9; do short patent, $9@9.50; spring first 
clear, $8.25@8.50; do patent, $8.50@9; do 
short patent, $9.25@9.75; fancy spring and 
eity mills patent family brands, $10@10.75; 
rye flour, $7.75@8.25 per bbl. in sacks, as 
to quality; buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 
98-lb. sack. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Geo. C. Clark, manager of the Clark Mill- 
ing Co., St. Joseph, died March 26. He 
formerly ran a mill at Wathena, Kans., 
and a year or so ago established the Clark 
Milling Co., a small feed milling concern. 


Under date of March 23 the Norton Grain 
Co., formerly a partnership, was organized 
as a corporation with the following officers: 
M. U. Norton, president; H. C. Gregory, 
vice-president; F. L. Driver, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In a bulletin issued by 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., 
dealing with wheat rates from all states 
to milling centers, St. Joseph, with a mill- 
ing capacity of 9,000 barrels of wheat flour 
per day, is rated as ninth in point of 
milling capacity. An increase of slightly 
over 2,000 barrels would put St. Joseph 
fourth, according to the figures published. 


Wheat prices at St. Joseph show about 
9c decline for the week ending March 28 
on hard winters, and soft wheat is 2c to 3c 
higher. Offerings of hard wheat have been 
very scarce and practically no red wheat 
offered. Good mill demand for soft. Corn 
receipts moderate and demand depending 
upon the settled condition of prices. Values 
are about 8c to 6c lower for the week. 
Oats offerings small and demand good from 
industries; prices one-half to a cent up for 
the week. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending March 28 


the Bureau of 


included E. L. McNeal, Fairfax, Mo.; F. 
F. Chandler, Humboldt, Nebr.; Byron 
Engle, Sheridan, Mo.; Albert Johnson, 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 


Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Weco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Binghem§ President 
Receivers, Shippers and Eisvator Operaters 
Consignments Solicited 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Holman, Kansas City,,Mo.; W. W. Windle, 
Salem, Nebr.; J. L. Bennett, Cameron, 
Mo.; J. E. Fritter, Kansas City, Mo.; J. D. 
Aherns, Corning, Mo.; R. E. Cottier, Mound 
City, Mo.; A. F. Moon, Plattsmouth, Nebr.; 
H. F. Payne, Gallatin, Mo.; Chas. Murrey, 
Colby, Kans. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


B. T. Menard of Penick & Ford, 
Orleans, was a visitor this week, 
viewing the mixed feed trade. 

John Cornatzar, general passenger agent 
of the Frisco System at St. Louis, was a 
visitor at the Merchants Exchange here 
Thursday. 

G. M. Ross of the Ross Milling Co., Otta- 
wa, Kans., was a visitor during the week 
and introduced at the Merchants Exchange 
by C. B. Stout. 

K. D. Glover, for two years in charge of 
the local branch of the Red Star Milling 
Co. of Wichita, Kans., has been succeeded 
by E. W. Majors, who has been the com- 
pany’s representative in the Nashville ter- 
ritory. Mr. Glover will perhaps enter the 
export department of the company and is 
now at the home office. 


Charles S. Kenney, for the past four 
years associated with the local branch of 
the Quaker Oats Co. in the capacity of 
traffic manager and buyer of the feed and 


New 
inter- 


CHARLES S. KENNEY, 


Memphis. 
grain used in the mixed feed department, 
has resigned, effective May He has 


been chosen to be general manager of John 
Wade & Sons, one of the oldest and largest 
of the local concerns engaged in the feed 
and grain business. Mr. Kenney is one 
of the younger members of the trade here 
but has risen rapidly and has been very 
active in the affairs of both the Merchants 
Exchange and the Memphis Grain and 
Hay Ass’n, only recently completing a term 
of one year as president of the latter. 


Business continues very quiet as the 
consumer is buying only actual require- 
ments and these seem less than anybody 
in the trade expected. Farming operations 
are well advanced and planting of corn 
has made fine progress. If an early start 
means anything the corn crop in this terri- 
tory this season should be satisfactory, and 
acreage is said to be larger than usual be- 
cause the need of feed is so great. Re- 
ceipts of corn for the week were only 68 
cars, as feeders are taking oats almost to 
the exclusion of the coarser grain because 
of the relative cheapness of the former. 
Cash quotation for No. 3 white or No. 3 
yellow corn Saturday was $1.12, while No. 
3 mixed was quotable at $1.02. Receipts 
of oats were 198 cars, and cash No. 3 
white quotable at 511%,@52c. Buyers are 
not anticipating any requirements’ but 
there is steady demand because so little 
feed of any kind is on hand, 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 


FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices : 
ATLANTA - - ~ 


Candler Building 
GEORGIA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


H. R. Rigsbee, feed and seed dealer of 
Cordell, Okla., plans to erect an additional 
building soon to take care of his increasing 
trade. 

J. A. DeLarosa, manager of foreign sales 
for the Enid Milling Co., is off for a 
business tour of countries in Central and 
South America. 

Among new members of the board of 
directors of the Enid Rotary Club is Cecil 
Munn, sales manager of the Southwest 
Wheat Growers Associated. 

The Vici Feed & Milling Co., Vici, Okla., 
the Belt Mill & Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 
the Okmulgee Feed Co., Okmulgee, Okla., 
G. E. Harris, Erick, Okla., the Kelso Grain 


Co., Cherokee, Kans., and the Temple 
Cotton Oil Co., North Little Rock, Ark., 
recently made application for permits to 


sell milled feeds in Oklahoma. 


R. M. Amerine, manager of the Black- 
well Mill & Elevator Co. at Blackwell, is 
defendant in a suit for $1,000 filed recently 
by H. C. Ferriman of that place involving 
a protest against Ferriman erecting oil 
storage tanks on his’ property’ there. 
Twenty-four others are defendants in a 
general damage action brought by Ferri- 
man in which he asks for $11,000. 


The forthcoming April 1 report of the 
State Board of Agriculture will show that 
drought has done material damage to wheat, 
says J. A. Whitehurst, president of the 
board. He believes, however, that the 
damage will not be as heavy as it appears 
if rains come early in April. The report 
will show that.cut worm damage has de- 
creased in the northern part of the state. 


Members in Oklahoma of the Grain 
Sorghum Growers Ass’n have been advised 
by President D. M. Ramsey of Amarillo 
that the annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Amarillo early in April. The 
association covers fifteen districts embrac- 
ing sections of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
New Mexico and Colorado. The annual 
meeting of the Texas Wheat Growers 
Ass’n has been called by President L. 
Gough to meet in Amarillo May 11. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenburg, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the 
week were 98 cars barley, 118 corn, 85 oats, 
48 wheat, 5 rye, 1 flax, 5 miscellaneous; 
total, 360 cars, against 409 the week before, 
396 a year ago and 749 in 1923. 


Shipments of grain from Milwaukee for 
the week were 163,925 bu. oats, 187,025 
corn, 45,360 barley, 45,375 wheat, 18,120 rye; 
total 459,805 bu., against 418,671 the pre- 
ceding week and 751,630 a year ago. 


The primary election which was to have 
been held at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce on Saturday was passed up this 
year as no more than two candidates were 
in the field for any one office. Final elec- 
tion will be held on April 6. 


Edward LaBudde, president of the La- 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., was confined to 
his home, 5903 Washington boulevard, 
Milwaukee, with a severe cold for several 
days last week. Edward S. Terry of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, was 
also ill at his home for several days. 


Unsettled markets continue and prices 
for wheat, oats and corn show further 
losses for the week. Movement was light 
and trade fair. Wheat closed 8@1lle lower 
for the period, oats 2c, corn 5@7c, barley 
unchanged and rye 5c higher on account 
of good export acceptances at seaboard 
during the week. 


Roy I. Campbell, who operates under his 
own name and is one of the most popular 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, was given an ovation when he 
returned to the floor on Saturday morning, 
March 28, after having been confined at 
his home seriously ill with pneumonia for 
a period of more than five weeks. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 

sisted of 7,300 bbls. of wheat flour, as com- 
pared with 7,100 the previous week and 
3,800 bbls. during the same week of 1924. 
Receipts of flour at Milwaukee for the pe- 
riod totaled 25,550 bbls., as compared with 
32,430 in 1924 and shipments were 1,400 
bbls. last week as compared with . 18,610 
bbls. in the same week of 1924. 


W. S. Slugg, traveling representative 
with the La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, has started his two sons, Bill, Jr., 
and Hugh, taking boxing lessons from 
Ritchie Mitchell, the most popular boxer 
in the history of Milwaukee ring activities. 
Mr. Slugg says that he feels that his sons 
will be benefited by the training if they 
ever enter the grain field and join the 
“fight for business.’’ A third son, Pat, will 
also receive boxing instructions as he grows 
older, Mr. Slugg said. 


abe C. Kamm, president of the P. C. 
Kamm Co., Milwaukee, who accompanied 
by his wife spent the past nine weeks in 
Cuba and Florida, returned to his offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce building on 
Saturday, March 28. Mrs. Kamm, who was 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
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Always in Market 
All Grain 


in poor health at the start of the trip, is 
reported to have been greatly benefited by 
the journey and her condition is consider-— 
ably improved. Mr. Kamm, who is an old- 
time maltster, says that the Cuban beer is 
so good that it reminded him of the “good 
old Milwaukee product.” 


J. H. Berk of Chicago; Joseph Straub of 
Lomira, Wis.; Edward Smith of Madison, 
Wis.; T. J. Thompson of Osseo, Wis; 
James Pick of West Bend, Wis.; R. Haver- 
stick of Rock Island, Ill.; Calvin J. Jones 
of Mapleton, Wis.; Albert Angell, Jr., and 
W. C. Renstrom of Chicago; John Lichor- 
ason of Baltimore, Md.; K. B. Jeffris and 
George E. Keing of Janesville, Wis.; W. G. 
Kellogg of Minneapolis, Minn.; John Marx 
of Kewaskum, Wis., and Joseph Free of 
Columbus, Wis., were among callers at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce during 
the past week. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


Walter Moore now represents M. D. 
Moore, ocean grain freight brokers, on the 
Produce Exchange floor. 


During the past week the following 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: Y. C. Mann of 
Buffalo, Edward Knighton and A. P. Wat- 
son, both of Philadelphia, G. W. Eddy of 
Boston, J. M. McCran of Kansas City, 
Elmer Hofstetter of Baltimore, J. F. Bea- 
son and C. M. Donahue, both of Montreal. 


Toward the close of the week there was 
some improvement in the export demand 
for wheat and total sales in all positions 
amounted to about three to four million 
bushels. The major portion of this busi- 
ness consisted of Manitoba wheats. How- 
ever, there was also .a moderate portion of 
American hard winters, some Duluth 
spring wheats and some durums. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, March 28.—Decided weakness 
prevailed in the flour market throughout 
the week with reductions of about 50c per 
barrel on both spring and winter wheat 
grades. This movement was entirely in 
sympathy with wheat and mill agents here 
were complaining that it was hurting busi- 
ness, for actual underlying conditions have 
not changed. 

Reports of a big business for Russia 
proved unfounded. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.15@8.65; 
soft winter straights, $8.15@8.50, and hard 
winter straights, $8.15@8.50 per 196 lbs. 


OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


J. L. Welsh, of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., returned to his home in Omaha recent- 
ly with Mrs. Welsh from Havana, Cuba, 
and Florida. 


S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle-Burns Grain 
Co., who has been confined to an Omaha 
hospital for several weeks as the result 
of injuries sustained from being thrown 
from a horse, has gone to his old home in 
St. Louis to recuperate. 


A. T. Everson, H. A. Dahlquist and C. 
W. Sheeley, representing the Minnesota 
State Grain Inspection Department, were 
in Omaha Wednesday looking’ into the 
Omaha Grain Exchange’s laboratory for 
testing protein in wheat. The Minnesota 
State Grain Inspection Department is to 
install protein_testing laboratories at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth and, having been told 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture of the excellent laboratory oper- 
ated by the Omaha Grain Exchange, it 
sent its three representatives here to look 
into it. The Omaha Grain Exchange’s lab- 
oratory was installed last September. It 
is electrically equipped and consists of 
sixty digesters and sixty stills, giving it a 
capacity of approximately 500 protein de- 
terminations daily. This excellent protein 
laboratory is under the supervision of the 
inspection department of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, of which Harry R. Clark is 
chief. M. D. Mize, a graduate chemist, 
in direct charge of it. Mr. Mize came here 
from Kansas City, where he had five years’ 
eee in protein work in large flour 
mills. 


Wheat Condition in Nebraska. 

A. A. Fenske, of Fenske Brothers, ele- 
vator operators at Sunol, Nebr., writes: “I 
took a 150-mile drive through the coun 
last Sunday _and found wheat in very b 
condition. I really believe that the crop 
has been damaged about 50%. It is badly 


in need of rain and worms are damaging 
A wind has been blowing 


it every day. 
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dily for the last two weeks, and this 
fos hese the wheat more than anything 
else. If we do not get rain soon our win- 
ter wheat crop will not amount to much. 


land C. Johnson, manager of the Farm- 
= Union at Mead, Nebr., writes: “‘Yes- 
terday I was out driving and examined - 
large number of wheat fields, and I foun 
many of them dead, while others were 
about 50% dead. Very little corn of this 
crop has been moved to market. Most of 
it has been used by local feeders. We 
have not shipped out of this station a sin- 
gle car of oats on this crop. 7 - 
M. LeCount, crop observer, said 
- Peter “Through eastern Nebraska 
wheat is showing a little green, but it is 
thin. Some winter killing is apparent, 
especially on high north slopes. The crop 
is badly in need of rain. Unless rain comes 
soon, much of the wheat will die. Old 
corn is scarce.” ms 
report from Clay Center, Nebr., says: 
“At fonat one-half to two-thirds of the 
winter wheat acreage in this district will 
be abandoned and put into other crops. It 
is the worst situation we have ever had; 
it’s the result of the drouth last fall. The 
abandoned wheat acreage will be put into 
corn, oats and barley.”’ 


A report from Carleton, Nebr., says: ‘“‘T 
went over the territory round about Carle- 
ton and as far east as Belvidere and I’m 
compelled to say that the winter wheat 
prospect is very poor. This wheat is doing 
just what it did in 1917: it responds neither 
to rain nor sunshine. There is less wheat 
in the fields now than there was two weeks 
ago, 50% of the acreage is gone now, and 
how much of the rest will make a stand 
will depend on the weather.” 


W. W. Kimberly, elevator operator at 
Paxton, Nebr., who was in Omaha a few 
days ago, said: ‘“‘The condition of winter 
wheat from Kearney west to the Colorado 
line is excellent, and the prospect is for a 
big crop. But from Utica and Seward 
south to the Kansas line and on into Kan- 
sas the condition of the crop is very bad. 
Of course, it is too early yet to tell just 
what may develop, but just now the out- 
look for the Grop in this territory is ex- 
ceedingly unpromising.”’ 

B. W. Snow, the well Known crop ob- 
server, said last Thursday: ‘‘The wheat 
acreage in Nebraska south of the Platte 
river shows heavy winter loss. A group of 
central and north central counties in Kan- 
sas, comprising a number of the big pro- 
ducing counties of the state, have suffered 
losses, practically the whole acreage hav- 
ing been abandoned in some counties.”’ 


In its mid-March report, the Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates, U. De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: ‘‘Very un- 
favorable reports on the condition of win- 
ter wheat are coming from the southwest 
part of Nebraska. The extent of the aban- 
donment cannot be determined yet. Some 
reports indicate that it will be heavy.’’ 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The demand for oats was the best in 
several weeks and both retailers and ship- 
ping interests reported a larger trade. Re- 
eceipts, though, were very small and eleva- 
tor stocks were liberally drawn upon. Good 
seed stock sold at a premium of 3c to 4c 
over ordinary No. 2 white. 


The weakness of wheat eased the corn 
market but light receipts and reduced 
elevator stocks caused both a good replace- 
ment and consumptive demand and prices 
were only 1c to 1%c lower. Millers and 
industries were active buyers of the mod- 
erate offerings. The small country move- 
ment was attributed to the spring farm 
operations. 


The general betterment in the milling 
demand for wheat and the difficulty of ob- 
taining good milling quality was also ap- 
parent in local conditions and sustaining 
to prices in spite of the severe option 
slump. Spot quotations, however, were 
largely nominal and more conjectural than 
usual owing to the absence of daily offer- 
ings or offers or bids. Shipments to mills 
out of elevators were much better and 
while mill orders were mostly for only one 
or two carlots, the business in the aggre- 
Sate was of larger volume than for some 
ime. 

The Seventh Birthday. 


The seventh birthday of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange as an independent business 
and financial institution, and its severance 
of relations with the Chamber of Com- 
merce was celebrated with quiet dignity at 
a complimentary dinner tendered the mem- 
bership by the board of directors at the 
Hotel Gibson Wednesday night. ‘The ob- 
ject of the fete was also to bring about 
a closer relationship between the members 
and to strengthen the spirit of good fel- 
lowship and understanding, which already 
prevails among the trade. Practical and 
interesting addresses were delivered by the 
various officers of the exchange which 
were followed by a business meeting and 
discussions with recommendations for fur- 
thering the interests of the members. 


President Frank L. Watkins reviewed 
the seven years’ history of the exchange 
and its struggle for success, in part as 
follows: ‘‘To my mind, the change which 
is said to take place in the human body 
every seven years is an apt description of 
our organization insofar, of course, as its 
physical makeup is concerned. In look- 
ing about one finds the same institution, 
just as much so as those of us who were 
here seven years ago—we are changed, 
yet unchanged—the Same, but different. 
Our organization has the Same ideals and 
We have learned how to observe, promote 
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and live up to them. Our organization has 
gone forward as have its individual mem- 
bers. Problems have been met and solved. 


“T can not refrain from commenting here 
upon the progress which has been made 
from an ethical standpoint among our 
members during the past seven years. That 
we have made even greater progress in 
this direction than in the financial is evi- 
dent from the information in our archives. 
From year to year our committees have 
been called upon for less and less service 
in the arbitration and disposition of com- 
mercial disputes, to say nothing of the 
decrease in what are commonly termed 
‘misconduct’ cases, both from within the 
organization and from persons who ship to 
and patronize this market. We have ex- 
pended money to educate the country 
shippers and the southern consumers to 
the knowledge that ours is a court where 
they can get commercial justice without 
legal aid, and this activity has paid us gen- 
erous dividends in the confidence reposed 
in us and resultant profitable and harmon- 
ious commercial relations. That we are 
witnessing this is proof of our ability to 
hold position with the most respected pro- 
fessions and is something that we must 
guard and maintain more zealously than 
anything we possess or hope to come in 
possession of.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


J. D. Densmore, a feed dealer at Scio, 
was a recent visitor in the city. 


F. C. Wendell, who for some time was 
connected with Shull, Armstrong & Co., 
grain and flour brokers, has taken over the 
firm. : 


O. C. Calderwood, traffic expert of the 
Washington state department of public 
works, attended the recent wool rate hear- 
ing in this city. 

Frank Ryer, president of the Ryer Grain 
Co. of Portland, has returned from a six 
week’s tour to Cuba via the Panama canal, 
Florida and the middle west. 


Hugh Martin of Kerr, Gifford & Co. is 
on an extended trip and while away will 
visit in San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Chattanooga and Chicago. 


Herman Lind, formerly with Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co. and now a grain buyer for 
Jones-Scott Co. of Walla Walla, was in 
Portland-the other day on a very important 
mission. He arranged with a _ certain 
young lady for life partnership. 


Percy Brown, who has been in charge of 
the Portland office of the Ryer Grain Co. 
during the absence of Frank Ryer, has 
returned to Seattle. Archie Ryer came 
down from Seattle over the week end to 
call on his brother Frank, who recently re- 
turned from Havana, Cuba. 


Seth Mann, attorney and manager of 
the traffic bureau of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, headed a delegation 
of representatives of the wool industry and 
railroad companies who were in Portland 
last week attending a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
so-called Boston wool rate case. 


Transit Hearing. 


J. B. Campbell, Spokane member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 
conducting a hearing in the city upon the 
suspended application of railways to in- 
crease traffic rates on wheat to be milled 
in transit. Railways serving the Pacific 
northwest applied to the commission for 
permission to add a_ milling-in-transit 
charge of 2% cents per 100 pounds at inter- 
mediate points when products of the wheat 
are to be reshipped to California destina- 
tions. The application was suspended upon 
the appeal of millers of Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Oregon. There are no 
milling-in-transit charges at present. In 
opposing the proposed rate, members of 
the North Pacific Milling Ass’n emphasized 
that the 2%-cent rate, if granted, would 
discriminate against millers of the north- 
west in the California market. They held 
that the rate would give a distinct advan- 
tage to millers of southern Idaho, Kansas, 
Utah and Nebraska. C. O. Bergan of the 
Spokane Merchants’ Ass'n, emphasizing 
that the rate would be a discrimination 
against the northwest, said: ‘“‘The same 
amount of work is required for a grain 
milled-in-transit in Omaha as is required 
for grain milled-in-transit in Seattle. Mill- 
ers of the midwest do not and will not 
pay a milling-in-transit charge on Montana 
grain milled in Seattle and then shipped 
to California in the form of grain products 
such as flour.’’ 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 
to March 26 as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Bar. Flr, Crn. Ots. Hy. 
1924-25... siesict 14,024 493 1,455 514 590 1,698 
1923-24 0m wee 21,695 199 2,211 397 596 1,737 

Tacoma— 

1924-25 Ccmaee 3,989 311 238 447 227 318 
1923-24. snus 8,232 145 566 333 203 438 

Seattle— 

1924526). 32h seer 6,775 314 2,071 646 426 1,392 
1923-24. cee 9,204 288 2,660 802 410 920 

Astoria— 

1924-25... 24. 2/0167 3) 18 Te ieee 3 40 
1923-2424. 808 3,269 «318385 aan 27 


With Your Consignments and Offers To-Arrive 
CHIFFLIN Of Wheat, Corn and Oats 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & Co. 
Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


The weather during the past week has 
roused hopes of wheat seeding starting in 
average time. The snow is rapidly disap- 
pearing and water draining off the land. 
It is of course early to expect winter over 
but at present everything points to an 
early spring. No fear of spring floods need 
be felt with the snow gradually draining 
off as under present conditions. 

Friday’s market collapsed less under bear 
pressure than on lack of support. There 
was some heavy selling at times and the 
western Canada wheat pool was generally 
believed to have unloaded considerable 
wheat on the market. It was noticeable 
that on brief rally it took but little in the 
way of offerings to depress prices. Both 
wheat and flax lost nearly 10 cents a 
bushel. Oats were the steadiest being gen- 
erally conceded as at a point where con- 
sumptive demand is developing. 

The trade here is entirely of one opinion 
that the break in Chicago which later 
spread to this market was due to threats 
and fears of government interference with 
the freedom of trading on United States 
exchanges. The farmers’ friends blame 
speculation for former drastic breaks. They 
may blame themselves for this last one. It 
is presumable, however, that Mr. Jardine 
will hardly investigate his department for 
having manipulated a 10-cent decline in 
wheat and heavy losses in corn and rye. 


Saturday’s market was very nervous and 
erratic within a narrow range but showed 
decided strength at the close, especially in 
oats and flax. There was undoubtedly 
heavy selling pressure at times but it was 
met by good buying attributed to New 
York exporters. All lines are considered 
to be pretty thoroughly liquidated and the 
general outcome of the change of hands of 
the last day or two has been to put all 
lines into strong hands. 


Weather over the Canadian west at the 
week end is slated to turn colder with a 
probability of rains or snow flurries. In 
eastern Manitoba there is a lot of water 
on the land which does not point to early 
seeding especially if there should be further 
setbacks. Every day that spring work is 
delayed this season is important in view of 
the large acreage to be plowed. 

Labor conditions for spring work appear 
to be satisfactory and indications are that 
farmers will be able to secure all the help 
they need at reasonable wages. Immigra- 
tion apparently will be of moderate pro- 
portions but of a superior class of settlers. 


Trade in farm machinery reported to be 
fairly good but nothing to write home 
about. Business in farm lands which prom- 


ised to be good earlier in the season has 
slowed down with the declines in grain 
prices. Real estate men state that had 
wheat maintained the $2 level the demand 
would have been very keen. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


John T. Gibbons of John T. Gibbons, Inc., 
is on a business visit to St. Louis. 


Edmond Loeliger of the Gans Steamship 
Line, New York, is on a business visit to 
New Orleans. 


J. De la Rosa of the Enid Milling Co., 
Enid, Okla., spent several days in New 
Orleans this week en route to Havana. 

Hugh A. Martin, representing Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., Ine., of Portland, Ore., was 
here this week inspecting the port facili- 
ties. 


Fred Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co. of St Louis, accompanied by 
Mrs. Langenberg, spent several days in 


New Orleans this week. 

Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
18c per gallon f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; light blackstrap is quoted at 14c 


per gallon. Buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


Stocks in elevators as of today: Wheat, 
1,878,000 bushels; corn, 361,000 bushels: 
oats, 266,000 bushels; rye, 20,000 bushels: 
barley, 2,000 bushels. Cars on track: Wheat, 
145; corn, 18. 


Sam Strachan, assistant general freight 
trafic manager of the B. & O. railroad, 
Baltimore, and C. H. Pumphrey, assistant 
general freight agent of the B. & O. at 
Louisville, Ky., are New Orleans visitors. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


The Duluth Board of Trade was well 
represented at the annual meeting of the 
Farmers-Dealers Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of North Dakota held at Bismarck 
during the last week. Grain men here ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the conclusions 
reached at the gathering, feeling that the 
discussions held would lead to the adop- 
tion of more modern methods in some 
cases in operating interior elevators and 
in the handling of the farmers’ grains. It 
is hoped that the suggestion regarding the 
establishing by the Minnesota inspection 
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Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Basis. 


Gr. & Fl. Ex. BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Ine. 
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SMITH & SCOTT, Inc. 


462 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Carload Buyers and Shippers 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, MILO 
KAFFIR, MILLFEEDS 


We merchandise. 


Consignments handled on 
request 
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| MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


SCUNUN EGER EEE CEREUS ER U 


S. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 


TU a 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. | || DELMAR COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Peoriaotiers a strong outet or 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLinG WHEAT . 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO, F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


DULUTH 


| CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 


Eet. 1869 Beri 


OMAHA, NEB. 


ful that it will pick up again as soon as 
foreigners feel satisfied that the grain 
markets in this country have steadied down 
after their recent show of acute weakness. 

In spite of grain stocks in Duluth and 
Superior elevators aggregating nearly 32,- 
000,000 bushels and some of the houses be- 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN ing nearly plugged up, so light has been 

° the eastern inquiry that steamer charter- 
Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. ing for opening of navigation shipments 
has been negligible. Some shippers have 

been offering 3% cents a bushel for wheat 

A 7 ; ; and rye from the head of the lakes to Buf- 

department of a uniform inspection of falo, but vessel men are sticking out for 
wheat for protein will be carried through. 314 cents and no business has resulted. 
The passage of resolution in the deep Some bookings of space for durum and 
waterways to the ocean project was also spring wheat are looked for any day now, 


thought a move in the right direction. The 


Jn j though. 
Duluth Board of Trade delegation to Bis- 


SEE ET es P Duluth commission men blame the latest 
marek was made up of the following: H. ‘ ae a Ape ee 
J. Atwood, Neil McCabe, Benjamin Mc- slumps in the wheat market largely to the 
Cabe W. B, Joyce, F. McCarthy, Ff, cecent. notice from Washington that the 
Thomas, Frank Falk, W. W.. Bradbury markets would be investigated for infrac- 
Mert Wood “| peas sth x, tions of the future trading law. Said the 
a. FH. oodruff, O. E. Harris, John M. manager of : levator c ¢ in that 
Erickson and W. W. Bleecher. Se OE ig pay ore VELOC ge OID eyes 

3 ae connection, ‘‘The threat of government in- 
: Commission and elevator men here were vestigation of alleged manipulation charges 
Interested in advices from Buffalo at the has resulted in driving out the large spec- 


end of the last week that only 22 steamers 
are still holding storage grain down there 
as compared with 116 at the close of navi- 


ulators so that it now lacks the cushion to 
absorb any selling pressure that may de- 
velop from time to time. In starting in 


gation last December. That is accepted upon their inquiries regarding why prices 
as evidence of the good export trade put of wheat and other food grains have failed 
through during the last few weeks and _ to hold, they should take into account that 


specialists in foreign trade here are hope- growers over the country pocketed mil- 
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lions of dollars early in the winter when 
the market in spring wheat was pushed up 
to over the $2 mark. Had it not been for 
the volume of buying by speculators, prices 
would never have advanced beyond $1.50 
in spite of all the reports regarding an 
acute world’s shortage of supplies. The 
market is now repeating its course of two 
years ago when speculative buying dropped 
off after the passing of the McNary-Cap- 
per bill.’’ 


BOSTON. 
Walter E. Fuller of the Eagle Roller Mills 


Co., is an applicant for membership in the 
Grain and Flour Exchange. 
L. W. DePass, the secretary of the 


exchange, who was recently away from his 
office on account of illness, is again on the 
job. 

W. P. Fisher of Seattle, W. S. Preyer of 
Buffalo and F. D. Peck of Troy, N. Y., 
visited the Grain and Flour Exchange re- 
cently. 

W. E. Ashe of Buffalo and R. E. Jones 
of Wabasha, Minn., were recent visitors 
on the floor of the Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. 

William E. Hordy, a member of the grain 
firm of Rodney J. Hordy & Sons and of 
the Grain and Flour Exchange, died at his 
home in Arlington on March 18. 


CHICAGO. 


T. W. Hales of Hales & Hunter 
the Minneapolis office of that 
recently. 

Stein, Alstrin & Co. have leased ground 
floor space in the new Sherman Hotel 
building and will occupy it some time about 
May 1. 

Kenneth B. Jeffries, secretary-treasurer, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., 
rye and buckwheat millers, was in Chicago 
last week calling on the trade. 


John A. Eckert of Mendota, Ill., T. P. 
Brosnan of Thomson & McKinnon, and W. 
E. Richmond of Memphis have been elected 
to membership on the Board of Trade. 


Plans are being made by quite a few of 
those who are to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation on 
April 16 and 17 to come by automobile. 


V. M. Kolly, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Chicago, left March 22 on a week’s 
trip to Minneapolis and other northwest- 
ern points to call on the milling and feed 
trades, 

Samuel P. Arnot, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
many years and is well and favorably 
known, has become a member of the firm 
of Clement, Curtis & Co., effective April 
1. He will have charge of the grain and 
cotton department and will be floor man- 
ager on the hoard suceeeding Tom O’Brien 
who has left to make his home in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Arnot was formerly executive 
vice-president of the board. 

Dr. Rudolf Patzig is in charge of the 
department of market information for 
Chas. Sincere & Co., 231 S. LaSalle street. 
As statistician of this house, Dr. Patzig 
offers both practical and elementary serv- 
ice to its customers. He is conversant with 
grain trade economics of several European 
countries and is a graduate of the State 
University of Heidelberg. More recently 
and for several years he has been active in 
Chicago grain trade circles and connected 
with the Agricultural News. Service, Inc. 

Trade Opinion. 


We believe the technical position of the 
market has been improved materially and 
feel friendly to wheat on all setbacks, par- 
ticularly July and September, which should 
be bought on re-actions which undoubtedly 
will occur, if rains are general ‘where 
needed. Authentic reports of damage in 
Ohio and parts of Indiana should be given 
particular attention. We prefer the long 
side of September and July corn on reces- 
sions, believing that most of the drastic 
liquidation of corn is over.—J. J. Badenoch 
Co. 

The unsettled condition of the market has 
done much to curtail trading. Liquidation 
has been very thorough apparently and the 
market is therefore in a much better posi- 
tion to respond to the influences of supply 
and demand. Exporters are finding diffi- 
culty in securing offers of wheat in the 
southwest via the Gulf. We believe wheat 
is entitled to a re-action and the market 
continues heavily oversold. We do not 
know how long it will require for this corn 


visited 
company 


situation, and particularly the cash, to 
show improvement, but we are confident 


that it will shortly appear and that higher 
prices will be recorded. Oats largely par- 
allels corn with little change in the cash 
situation which still remains heavy. With 
trade so light, it will require a decidedly 
stronger cash situation to attract new buy- 
ing power.—Bartlett-Frazier Co. i 
The main feature of the past week in 
the grain situation is the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the condition of the winter wheat. 
The probable abandonment, this year, 
based on the early returns is approximately 
18 per cent or 7,500,000 acres and quantita- 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 
Marshall, Minn. ‘ 


tive interpretation of the early condition 
reports is 515,000,000 bushels or 75,000,000 
less than was produced last year. Primary 


receipts of corn are light, but the shipping 
outlet has been disappointing. Oats prices 
have held fairly steady in the face of de- 
clines in corn. The large visible is de- 
creasing rapidly and the country feeding 
of oats is heavy.—Clement, Curtis & Co) 

In our opinion, the declines of recent 
weeks have placed values for wheat, corn 
and oats in a debatable position more in 
keeping with a sane recognition of influ- 
ences and factors that govern world prices. 
It seemed almost certain that the wide and 
violent swings in prices of the past month 
will not soon be repeated unless there 
should come an extended period of very 
unfavorable weather and conditions that 
effect seeding and growth of the new crops. 
Rye will be dominated by the will and whim 
of thé big owners, who have apparently 
recognized the error of their previous judg- 
ment. The most recent sales have not had 
much effect on the prices for futures or 
created speculative activity because offers 
and sales to the foreign buyers have not 
been made contingent upon prices of fu- 
tures here, but chiefly at a flat price.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

The forecast for unsettled weather south- 
west was the apparent reason for the weak- 
ness in July and September wheat but the 
nearby position led the decline and back of 
it all can be seen the working out of a 
gradual re-adjustment to a price level that 
will bring in a foreign demand for the new 
crop as well as the remaining surplus of 
old. The theory of ultimate scarcity is 
slowly but surely being dissipated. Eleva- 
tor interests took advantage of the un- 
usual discounts that recently obtained, to 
store grain for delivery purposes and at 
this writing there is no other visible outlet 
for it. Under the circumstances, longs in 
May, are confronted with the problem of 
accepting an article on delivery for which 
there is a poor’ distributing demand.— 
Thomson & McKinnon. 


We will frankly admit that there was evi- 
dently more speculative open interest left 
in the market than we had thought. An- 
other thing that must be considered is that 
when speculation has been over-done on 
one side it is almost invariably true that 
the pendulum swings too far the other way 
before the condition is corrected. We are 
paying the penalty now for over-specula- 
tion ninety days ago. Some of us who 
warned against this at the time on the 
theory that the cash demand was not fol- 
lowing speculation were laughed at for our 
pains.—Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Cc. T. Stevenson is back from Palm Beach 
and other southern points. 


M. R. Devaney of the Occident Elevator 
Co. left for California last Thursday. 


D. D. Tenney of the Tenney Co. is back 
from two weeks spent in South Carolina. 
H.\H. King of the H. H. King Milling Co. 
returned this week from an eastern trip. 


Carl Wehmann, secretary of the H. Weh- 
mann Co., is up and around again after a 
short siege of tonsilitis. 


F. C. Van Dusen of the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co. has just returned from 
vacationing in Florida. 


W. H. Sudduth of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co. returned Saturday from a two 
months’ pleasure jaunt through Europe. 


Clarence Lee of the Quinn-Shepherdson 
Co. is wearing a big smile this week on 
account of the stork’s visit on Thursday. 


V. M. Kolly, representing the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis last week, calling on flour and 
feed shippers. 

A card was received this past week by 
Harry Miller of the Atwood Larson Co. 
from W. C. Avery of the Pillsbury Co. Mr. 
Avery was in Naples at the time that he 
wrote the card. 


Clyde Burdick of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. was greeting his many friends on the 
trading floor this week for the first time in 
several months. He has been confined to 
his home with pneumonia and other com- 
plications. 

The Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, to handle flour, feed 
and kindred commodities. W. A. Maney 
is president and treasurer, and T. A. Maney 
vice-president and secretary. 

Frank Jaffray of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co. and his brother, Walter, of the Com- 
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mander Co., are spending a week or ten 
days in the east. They accompanied their 
father and mother to New York from 
which point the latter is sailing for Europe. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat: The local cash market, with the 
exception of today showed a firm to strong 


tone throughout the week. lHarly in the 
week mill buyers, both local and interior, 
were competing sharply for the limited 


offerings and the wheat testing better than 
13% protein was being snapped up readily. 
About mid-week, however, the mills 
dropped out of the market for the time 
being, refusing to bid up the market, but 
mixers stepped into the breach, saving the 
day for the commission men. 

Shipping advices continue very light and 


the general opinion of the trade is that 
they will naturally continue thus for the 
balance of the crop year. There is no 


question but that the big bulk of the wheat 
has passed out of first hands and if the 
late estimate of 25,000,000 bushels of spring 


wheat in country elevators in the north- 
west is anywhere near accurate, receipts 
will be light of necessity. 

There has been considerable question 


as to whether the mills will be forced to 
look to the local elevator stocks for sup- 
plies this spring and summer. Up to this 
week very little of this class of wheat has 
been worked to milling interests but on 
Wednesday of this week mill buyers were 
trying to pick up some round lots of eleva- 
tor wheat which might mean the beginning 
of a fairly heavy movement from local 
houses to local and interior mills. 


Today elevator stocks showed the fol- 
lowing figures: this week, 13,098,844 bushels 
vs. 13,374,152 last week and 14,633,017 last 
year. 

Based on today’s sales, the cash market 
was as follows: No. 1 hard spring, 3@47c 
over May; No. 1 dark northern, 2@47c over, 
and No. 1 northern, 1@4c over. In the 
durum market: No. 1 amber, May, at 42c 
over; No. 1 mixed, le under at 40c over, 
and No. 1 durum, ie under at 30c over. 


Corn: Corn came in for a rather mixed 
demand during the week just past. Yellow 
was in good demand one day and mixed 
slow and conditions exactly the opposite 
the next. Taken all in all, the medium 
and low grade corn was slow sale through- 
out the week with the No. 3 holding its 
own nicely. Shipping sales were heavy 
early in the week going to a quarter of a 
million one day but slumping off toward 
the tail end of the week to almost nothing. 
Receipts are light, of course, due to the 
large percentage of high moisture content 
corn in the country, holders not caring to 
risk its shipment when we are right on the 
threshhold of real spring weather. 


Local stocks, made up today, total 1,191,- 
954 bushels vs. 1,453,568 a week ago and 
1,673,649 a year ago. 

Today’s sales showed the _ following 
ranges: Yellow—No. 3, 5@6c under Chicago 
May; No. 4, 10@14e under; No. 5, 15@20c 
under, and No. 6, 20@28c under. Mixed— 
No. 3, 12@14e under; No. 4, 16@19¢e under; 


No. 5, 19@21c under, and No. 6, 23@25c 
under. 
Oats: The past week in the oats mar- 


ket was featured by an exceptionally slow 
demand for the thin and discolored stuff. 
Nobody seemed to want oats of that kind 
but there was a fair to good request for 
the choice quality right through the week. 
Shipping sales totaled around a half mil- 
lion bushels for the week. Local elevator 
stocks show 21,339,702 bushels vs. 21,705,168 
last week and 4,800,928 a year ago. To- 
day’s range of sales showed No. 3 whites 
at %@14c over the May option and No. 4, 
1@2%c less. 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of Grain at Denver the 
week were 95 cars. 


C. E. Williams of the Crescent flour mills 
of Denver will leave shortly for the millers’ 
meeting at Kansas City and then make a 
further trip to St. Louis, Chicago and im- 
mediate territory. 


J. K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 


last 


| Milling & Elevator Co., recently lost his 


wife. Mrs. Mullen was buried Thursday 
morning from the Immaculate Conception 
Cathedral at Denver and all the grain 
firms and the exchange as well as the mills 
throughout the territory closed out of re- 
spect for Mr. Mullen’s loss. The funeral 
Was one of the largest ever held in Denver. 
In the death of Mrs. Mullen the poor and 
needy institutions of the city have lost a 
warm and generous friend. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Julius Cohn, president of the National 
Feed Co., is back from a vacation trip in 
the south. 


L. Busch Faust of the Chesterfield (Mo.) 
Farmers Elevator Co. is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Shipments of wheat out of St. Louis via 
the barge line continue to be heavy, ten 
barges carrying more than 600,000 bushels 


being the record for jus y - 
cont. , Just one week re 


The new officers of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club, elected at the 25th annual convention 
held in this city last week are A. V. Imbs, 
president; R. Hi. Leonhardt, vice-presi- 
dent; F. RB. Eichler, secretary-treasurer, 
and Samuel Plant, E.\T. Stanard, L. A. 
Valier, Christian Bernet, G. S. Milnor, C. 
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WEEKES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
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J. Hezel, F. P. Meyer, A. T. Leonhardt and 
R. F. Imbs, member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Stocks of Grain March 27. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 
Today. .1,455,622 1,510,303 155,456 12,721 11,882 
Yes.....1,465,806 1,549,680 151,158 14,064 13,737 
1924....1,150,005 967,179 326,785 16,928 2,879 

Principal grades— Today Yesterday 1924 

INO L red wheat. wu aun lo recaree 87,134 
No. 2 red wheat.... 282,007 278,250 
No. 1 é 301,092 98,028 
No. 2 686,908 361,405 
No. 2 ; 151,644 113,472 
No. (2) white. 235.020. 142,895 142,895 53,647 
NG: 2 yellow...42...: 63,013 60,890 58,179 
NG. ge OStSs. sain ter rors omeiaein 4,856 
No. 2 swhites 4 cas 15,695 18,002 177,093 
No. 3) white... 2... 83,857 69,092 87,036 
NO. 2 8rye:. Se dank 12,538 12,448 9,485 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 


parisons (as reported by the Merchants 
Exchange): 

—Receipts by River and Rail— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 11,570 15,480 11,095 11,090 
Wheat, bu.... 72,800 26,120 116,200 34,150 
CormrrbuU. a. = 63,000 92,400 71,050 84,390 
Oats itstas cate 180,000 60,000 92,000 538,760 
Rye. Discs. anc (000 toes ee ee os 
Bapley;. bus ce “2. ene cae 1,500 
Hay, local.... 168 84 84 220 
Haye ethrus. 160 DG: TR ee res 
Kafir, milo... 2,400. oe 1,200 10,070 
KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent.- 


Roger Scribner, secretary of the Shannon 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, died Monday in 
Lincoln, Neb. He was not active in the 
company. His age was 69 years. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, is credited with an 
estimate that 2,500,000 acres of wheat will 
be abandoned in Kansas, even if rains 
come freely. 


Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were C. EH. Tyler, St. Paul, Minn.; 
G. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. E. Jones, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; C. H. Bolt, Wichita, 
Kan., and R. J. Lamshire, Springfield, Mo. 


J. J. Wilson of Moran, Kan., retiring 
chief of the Kansas Grain Inspection De- 
partment, may remain in Kansas City after 
his term expires, April 1. W. B. Dalton 
of St. George, the new chief, and his as- 
sistant, F. M. Fink of Salina, were guests 
at the Board of Trade Thursday. 


Damage amounting to several thousand 
dollars was sustained by the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan., March 
25, when sparks from a passing locomotive 
set fire to a four-story mill structure which 
Was being remodeled. The main part of 
the company’s plant escaped injury. 


Assuming that Kansas will have a wheat 
crop of considerable proportions, regard- 
less of the present dubious outlook in some 
parts of the state, officials are taking steps 
to provide harvest hands. Jesse Greenleaf, 
member of the Kansas Public Service 
Commission, will go to Chicago April 7 for 
a conference with the railroads relative to 
a reduced fare for harvest hands from out- 
side the state to the distributing centers 
in the wheat belt. 


Allen Logan, chairman of the committee 
authorized to procure a bronze tablet for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade commemo- 
rating the exchange members who fought 
or died in the world war, is negotiating 
with eastern art producers for the manu- 
facture of the tablet. Other members of 
the committee are looking up the records 
to find how many names are eligible to be 
recorded. The tablet will cost $700. It will 
be mounted in the trading hall. 


Sigmund Steeg, Hamburg agent for the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co. of Kansas City, 
spent several days of the week here as the 
guest of George W. Hoyland. A banquet 
tendered Mr. Steeg by Mr. Hoyland at the 
Hotel Muehlebach Friday night was at- 
tended by 21 local millers. He said Ger- 
many would be a good buyer of American 
wheat and rye during the rest of the sea- 
son. With reference to European crops 
he admitted apprenhension on account of 
wet weather and field pests. 


H. G. Miller of the Fuller Grain Co. 
made the following report after a trip in 
Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas: “All of 
the wheat in Colorado is in good shape. 
Western and northern Nebraska also are 
in good condition. Northwestern Kansas, 
as tar east as Norton, Hoxie and Grain- 
field, is in splendid condition. East of 
Utica to Hoisington the crop is very much 
spotted and damage from winter killing 
varies from 10 to 25 per cent. The barley 
acreage will be enormous, probably a 
record for Kansas, due to the large aban- 
donment of wheat. A much larger acreage 
of corn is also indicated.” 


Weevil Fumigation Successful. 


Tests made this week at the Norris ele- 
vator of the Government's new non-explo- 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


—<$—$—$—$$$$————errerrnrrer_, 
PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 


& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


ey ‘*‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 
reer a lL A Eh 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
“*We Ship What We Sell”’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN and HAY 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


Consignments a Specialty 


Write us for full information on St. Louis Markets 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILt OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


Sive grain fumigant proved highly success- 
ful. In both open and closed bins full 
dosages of the fumigant killed every 
weevil, as shown by examination of samples 
afterward. Box car tests made previously 
had demonstrated that the fumigant was 
sufficiently effective to insure the passage 


of grain through state and federal inspec- 
tion. 


In the Kansas City experiment the fumi- 
gation process lasted 48 hours. About 40 
pounds of the chemical were used per 1,000 
bus. of wheat. In some instances the 
fumes had to penetrate 60 feet of grain. 


While the new fumigant is slightly more 
expensive than carbon bi-sulphide, it is 
more economical in the sense that it can 
be safely applied in bins, whereas the car- 
bon bi-sulphide is so explosive that its use 
generally is limited to isolated cars. The 
federal chemical, it is said; leaves no 
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Elevator By-Products 
_ WARREN F. STARKEY 
= Board of Trade Duluth, Minn. 


rill, 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
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residual odor and 
effect on the grain. 


Fifteen superintendents of Kansas City 
elevators and various grain men witnessed 
the tests, which were under the direction 
of Dr. R. T. Cotton of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Dr. R. C. Roark of the insecti- 
cide and fungicide board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. E. L. 
Morris, federal grain supervisor in Kansas 


exerts no deleterious 


City, and M. C. Fears, head of the Mis- 
souri Grain Inspection Department, were 
present. The fumigant employed was 


manufactured by the United States Indus- 
trial Chemical Co. of Baltimore. 


Cash Grain Markets. 
Wheat—Receipts for the week, 190 cars, 
against 289 a week ago and 183 a year ago. 
The arrivals would have been still smaller 
except for the bringing of a liberal quantity 
of 12 per cent protein hard from Omaha 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 
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TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 

‘! 
cates. LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
ase Grain Commission Merchants 


H. J ROGERS 60 Years of 
E, F. THOMPSON 


J. A. WHITE 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Servicein the Grain Trade 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
Ries 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


by local mills. Country elevator men 
showed a reluctance to shipping in stocks 
on hand, which probably were bought at a 
higher level. The market followed the 
trend of futures and sagged most of the 
week. High-protein samples were well 
taken from day to day and elevator men 
were fair buyers of ordinary kinds, but 
offerings were often too light to make a 
market. There were heavy withdrawals 
from store to fill old milling and export 
sales. Stocks decreased 892,000 bus., to 
6,339,000, as compared with 11,080,000 a year 
ago. Hard and dark wheat comprised most 


of the arrivals. This grain closed 2@10c 
lower on the week, with No. 1 at $1.51@ 
1.72, No. 2 at $1.51@1.72, No. 3 at $1.50@ 
1.71. and No. 4 at $1.48@1.70. There were 
so few cars of soft wheat on sale that mills 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


took several cars out of store. This variety 
held up better than other sorts, develop- 
ing a premium. Final prices were 2c lower 
to 5c higher than on the previous Saturday, 
as follows: No. 1, $1.73@1.77; No. 2, $1.73@ 
1.77; No. 3, $1.70@1.78; No. 4, $1.61@1.69. 
Showers in the southwest during the week 
were light and scattered, with more rain 
in Texas than elsewhere, and temperatures 
were mild and springlike. Crop advices in- 
cluded many adverse comments, and there 
was great apprehension as to acreage 
abandonment. In north central Kansas, 
southeastern Nebraska, western Oklahoma 
and most of Texas there is a poor outlook 
but moisture from now onward would help 
the situation generally. Some authorities 
are fearful that, owing to inadequate rain- 
fall in March, April will show a similar 
deficiency, which would be disastrous. The 
increased acreage is one of the consoling 
features. 


Corn—Receipts, 249 cars, against 284 a 
week ago and 114 a year ago. Early in 
the week there was a spurt in the shipping 
demand, with some sales southward, but 
most of the corn that went out was taken 
by Chicago to build up the quality of 
stocks there, which may be intended for 
May delivery. Manufacturers of corn meal 
and chop say there is too much corn yet 
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CHICAGO 


209 So. La Salle Street 
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Clement Curtis & Co. 
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Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris | 


Incorporated 


| 
| 


Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 


| GRAIN COMMISSION 


| We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


Between Terminal Grain Markets 
in the south to warrant good buying, and 
that a normal southern demand is unlike- 
ly before May. Weaker hogs were a senti- 


mental adversity to the nearby feeding 
request and the weakness of wheat was 
effective. Carlots closed 3%4@7c down, 


with No. 2 white at 1.02124@1.03, No. 3 at 
98c@$1.02, No. 2 mixed at $1.001%@1.01, No. 
3 at 99c@$1.00, No. 2 yellow at $1.05@1.07, 
and No. 3 at $1.03@1.05. Shipments from 
store reduced the local stocks 295,000 bus., 
to 7,556,000, against 2,052,000 last year. 
Weather conditions favored preparation of 
much ground for planting and reports in- 
dicated that, including part of the aban- 
doned wheat acreage, the new area of corn 
would show a big increase. 


Oats—Receipts, 54 cars, against 34 a 
week ago and 56 a year ago. The per- 
centage of oats in consignments was light, 
as many cars had been bought to arrive. 
There was a fair local feeding demand and 
elevator interests took 227,000 bus., reduc- 
ing the stocks to 1,702,000, as compared 
with 624,000 last year. White oats closed 
ic lower to le higher, with choice samples 
showing the gain. Red seed oats were 
quiet and unchanged. Final prices were: 
No. 2 white, 47@49%c; No. 3, 46@46%4c; 
No. 2 red, 48c; No. 3, 46c. According to 
country reports, good progress has been 
made in seeding, but the crop is in almost 
general need of rain. 


Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 61 cars, against 
47 a week ago and 59 a year ago. Though 
shipments from store were liberal, cutting 
the local stocks down 40,000 bus., to 428,- 
000, fresh offerings met a slow demand, 
owing to reported heavy supplies in the 
hands of feed manufacturers and a mod- 
erate trade in mixed feeds. Arrivals in- 
cluded about equal parts of kafir and milo. 
The market felt the influence of weakness 
in wheat and corn. At the close kafir was 
12@17c per cwt. lower than a week ago, 
with No. 2 white at $1.58@1.59, No. 3 at 
$1.55@1.58, and No. 4 at $1.50@1.55. Milo 
lost 12@17c, No. 2 finishing at $1.92@1.93, 
No. 3 at $1.92, and No. 4 at $1.88@1.90. 
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PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Winter wheat in this section is in need 
of rain, the soil in many places is reported 
very dry. The sowing of oats is in full 
swing and the soil is in good shape for this 
work. 

The movement of oats from Peoria and 
surrounding elevators to St. Louis and 
Southern markets has been quite extensive 
the past week and some of the grain deal- 
ers are of the opinion that they are fairly 
well cleaned out. 


Cash corn receipts for Saturday were 
rather liberal compared with the past few 
days with 51 cars. Prices were quoted un- 
changed. ‘Local industries were in the mar- 
ket and cleaned up all offerings. No. 4 
yellow, $1.00 to $1.02; No. 5 yellow. 97c to 
981%4c; No. 5 mixed, 97c; sample, 88c. 

Corn from the Northwest territory con- 
tinues to arrive at this market in good 
sized amounts and is finding a good de- 
mand from local industries, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. being the largest buyer of this 
kind of corn. A very small per cent of 
the Peoria receipts are Illinois corn and 
offerings to arrive are extremely light. 


Northwest territory billing—No. 5 yellow, 
97c; No. 4 mixed, $1.00; No. 5 mixed, 97c to 
974%4c; No. 6 mixed, 94%c. 

Oats receipts were 4 cars, No sales were 
reported and market was inactive. 


Live stock men at the local yards report 
the run of hogs extremely light the past 
week and many of them are inclined to 
believe that the hogs are not in the coun- 
try. Reports from the new yard at Spring- 
field indicates the volume of business there 
is about as expected. 


Hog prices at the local yards were quoted 
steady with a very light run. Good truck 
hogs sold around $13.40. There was only 
one carload on the market which also sold 
at $13.40. 

Light hogs, $12.50 to $13.40; med., $13.25 
to $13.45; heavies, $13.35 to $13.50; pack- 
ers, $12.50 to $12.75. 

Cattle and calves were reported steady 
with the best veal calves selling at $11.00 
Gown. Receipts were very light. 

jrain receipts and shipments for week 
ending Saturday, March 28, as compared 
with same week last year as reported by 
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the Secretary of the Peoria Board of 
Trade: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wheaties. «.s'si.ccueets sae 8,400 15,600 
(Olay ye eRe Mr re 5 Aol y 245,250 207,950 
OBES ies cn. ss coals.» sia Rees 261,900 183,400 
DERG eee wuece, o sire iy crenata Ree 1,200  ....nmm 
Barleyy ci... cs oateenrniecee 28,000 8,400 

544,750 415,350 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
"WhRESt YY...) c «Mena k O am rae 2,400 12,000 
MSOETI~ “iitens, ss crc.0 0 ebhele alatneatane aoe 169,500 92,550 
RETEST siclshs .« »-s/ui a ciniete eran ete 381,600 163,800 
Barley Wis. Ui ssetar eee 9,800 4,200 

563,300 272,550 
BUFFALO. 
F. J. Maurer, well known in the grain 


trade here, has taken a position with the 
Watkins Grain Co. 

H. C. Veatch, representative of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. in this section, was a recent 
visitor in Cincinnati. 

Plans have been completed for the erec- 
tion of a _ 2,000,000-bushel elevator by the 
Marine Elevator Co. at a cost of $500,000. 


April 1, 1925. 


-BRENNAN | 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


$27 South La Salle S8t., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


James Stewart & Co. of Chicago are to be 
the builders. 

A large addition to the Buffalo elevator 
capacity of the Washburn-Crosby Co. has 
been planned. The new elevator will have 
a capacity of 1,200,000 bushels, thus giving 
that company total wheat storage facilities 
here amounting to 5,000,000 bushels. 


Net income of the Buffalo grain elevators 
for the crop year ending April 1, next, is 
estimated at $3,212,000, including charges 
of $2,880,000 for elevating grain, $432,000 
for handling and $300,000 for storage.+ It is 
estimated 288,000,000 bus. of grain will be 
handled before the crop year ends. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 

Drought continues unbroken over entire 
state except in extreme southwest corner 
in Rio Grande Valley where some rains 
occurred this week. 

Wheat and oats are daily deteriorating 
account of lack of moisture and the crop 
prospects are daily becoming more remote 
and with each succeeding day of drought 
the yield is lessened. 

If Texas produces 8 million wheat it will 
be a great surprise to those who are in 
close touch with the situation and should 
sufficient rains be received in the next ten 
days it is extremely doubtful if the state 
could produce more wheat than this. 


Oats are also suffering and it is believed 
the state will not produce enough oats to 
replace those sown for seed unless the 
Panhandle section which is now planting 
should receive ideal growing conditions, in 
which event they could raise some oats. 


This means that the early movement of 
wheat and oats will be delayed this year as 
those sections normally producing the early 
crops will not have any this year above 
their immediate needs. Corn planting has 
been delayed and those intending to plant 
corn will now have to turn their land to 
other crops as the drought discourages any 
attempt to seed their acres to corn at this 
late date, so Texas will not produce over 
one-fourth of the corn raised last year. 


Grass is also being affected by the 
drought and cattlemen are being hit very 
severely by lack of pasturage, forcing them 
to buy more feed than they anticipated or 
else market their stuff under weight. 


Old settlers in Texas cannot recall such 
a prolonged drought at this season of the 
year, as formerly the droughts have come 
in the summer and fall months but never 
before has a winter gone by with such 
little moisture falling. 


Business. 


Business is reflecting the drought con- 
ditions and merchants as well as bankers 
are proceeding very cautiously in making 


‘new loans or advancements at this time. 


Mills also report very slow flour demand 
and sales are rather unusually slow with 
most of the mills confining their business 
to immediate shipments. Flour is being 
quoted at $9.30 basis high patent or $9.80 
extra high patent delivered Texas common 
or Group 3 points. 


Wheat. 


Receipts of wheat have been very slow 
the past week and country offerings have 
also diminished to almost nothing and 
while the demand is also quiet there has 
been sufficient business to materially re- 
duce elevator stocks here, especially of 
hard and dark hard wheat. Premiums on 
these have advanced sharply and it is 
expected these will widen as the demand 
increases. Wheat is now being sold on a 
basis of Kansas City cash prices. Mixed 
soft wheat is rather slow and premiums 
have not advanced as much as they have 
on hard. Mills seem plentifully supplied 
on this variety at this time. Today (March 
28) close of markets the following prices 
prevail here, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon or Texas Group 3 points: No. 1 soft 
red wheat, $1.80; No. 1. mixed wheat, 80% 
soft red, $1.75; No. 1 dark hard wheat, 
$1.76; No. 1 hard wheat, $1.73; No. 1 durum 
or mixed, 75% durum, $1.73. 


Corn. 


Corn receipts have been extremely light 
the past week and while demand has been 
slow it has been sufficiently heavy to cause 
a sharp advance in premiums over the 
options, especially on No. 2 white corn. 
Elevator stocks have been materially re- 
duced and with a continued demand for 
white corn that is expected these prem- 
jums will in all probability make further 
advances. Yellow corn is also some better 
with higher premiums but mixed is rather 
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Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members ef Principal Exchanges 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 
Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 


and Remarks. 


The book, 91%4x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong oe aie with leather 

rice, $1.75. 


327 So. La Salle St. ,Chicago, III 


back and corners. Order form 80. 
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slow sale as stocks are rather heavy of 
mixed and demand disappointing. Prices as a 
rule are working closer to Kansas City basis 
and it is expected that inasmuch as interior 
offers are very light that purchase will be 
made from the terminal markets in the 
near future. Basis delivered Texas Group 
1 points today’s (March 28) values: No. 2 
white corn, $1.19; No. 2 yellow, $1.21; No. 
2 mixed, $1.13. 
Oats. 

Receipts have been rather light and 
offers slow, resulting in a sharp advance in 
premiums on white oats with a good de- 
mand and large volume of trading con- 
summated the past week. Texas red oats 
are very hard to obtain and prices are now 
at a greater premium over white oats than 
at any time on this crop. March 28 values: 
No. 3 white oats, Group 1, 56@56%c, while 
No. 3 red oats are selling at prices equal 
to 62c, Group 1 


Milo and Kafir. 


Receipts have been very slow and coun- 
try offers quiet as farmers refuse to sell 
until some chances are seen of making 
another crop. Demand is steady and prices 
have shown some recovery with still better 
prices expected as California and eastern 
markets are inquiring for quotations on 
milo and kafir. 


March 28 values, basis delivered Texas 
common or Group 3 points, or 25c ewt. less 
f. o. b. common points, are as follows: No. 
3 or better yellow milo, $1.97@2; No. 3 or 
better white kafir, $1.85. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Henry A. Lederer, member of the firm 
of Lederer Bros., who is making a tour 
of the world, was in China last week. 


The annual auction sale for choice of 
grain sample tables on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce will take 
place on Monday, April 6. 


The receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 45,000 bushels, compared with 
212,000 bushels arrived up to the corre- 
sponding time last year. 


Lewis Blaustein, prominent in the flour 
trade of this market, will remove his office 


Price, 
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Name, Kind, Gross 


Dollars, Cents 


POPE & ECKH 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 
on Consignments. 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


(459) 23 


ARDT Co. 


E. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


CAIRO, ILL. 


INL 


early in April to No. 1215 American build- 
ing where he will continue in the flour 
business under the style of General Flour 
Co. 


Out-of-town visitors on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce last week 
were Wm. Cracken of Philadelphia, E. B. 
Sutherland and N. W. Paterson of Fort 
William, Ont., Thos. C. Bowling, miller of 
Charlestown, W. Va., V. M. Harris and 
A. B. Clark of Kansas. 


At the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, held on the evening 
of March 25 at Hotel Rennert, this city, 
the following officers were re-elected for 
another year: President, J. Ross Myers; 
vice-president, Walter A. Frey; treasurer, 
Stanley G. Erdman; secretary, Charles 
Minnigerode. 


Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inec., grain re- 
ceivers, exporters and forwarders of this 
market, announce that at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of this corpo- 
ration held at its office, 319 Chamber of 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


SONATE 


DIN MLNL SiLA 


Grain Dealers 


|___Grain Dealers | 


Commerce building, March 25, the resigna- 
tion of John W. Hampel as assistant treas- 
urer was accepted, to take effect im- 
mediately. 

Schedules of the liabilities and assets 
of the Malco Milling Co., of Hampstead, 
Md., which was adjudicated an involuntary 
bankrupt on Feb. 28, were filed last week 
in the United States district court, this 
city, by George W. ATbaugh and Guy W. 
Steele, who were named as receivers for 
the company several months ago by the 
circuit court for Carroll county, Md. They 
show liabilities of $117,719.82 and nominal 
assets of $161,228.21. Of the liabilities, 
$114,972.82 is unsecured. Among the assets 
are real estate valued at $73,720.67 and 
milling machinery valued at $68,792.38, 


The annual dinner and ladies’ night, 
given by the Baltimore Flour Club, J. Ross 
Myers, president, at the Hotel Rennert, 
on the evening of March 25, was a distinct 
success. Covers were laid for 65, and the 
out-of-town guests included B. H. Wunder, 


—e—veve—s—sSss ose ee 
RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at 


ary range and the range previous to February 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


Chicago in March, the Febru- 


May Eves Sept. \“ M Tan Sept. Tos 

: uly. ept. ay. uly. ept. May. July. Sept. 

1774%4@202% 149%@i72%, 138 @156%4 124% @137% 1251%,@138% 1244%@138% 51% O64 53 @ 64% 51 @61 

1195 @205% 121 @173% 141144@158% 8416@137% 103 @133% ..... TRS 00 5958 @64% 504%@65% 55% @60% 
1965 @202 169 @174% 153 @156% 134144@136% 136144@138% 135 @137 54 @56 5544 @573g 46334 @55% 
1975 @199% 171 @174% 15444@1565_ 13454@135% 136144@137% 1354 @136% 5444@54% 553¢@56 y 533% @54% 
1914%4@198%% 168 @173% 153% 156% 131 @135% 133 @136% 181%,@185%% 5314@54% 547%@56 5336 @54% 
1897%4@193% 166 @170% 149 @1541%4 1283%4@131% 131%@133% 130 @132% 53 @54% 5433.@551%4 53 @b54 

180 @190% 162 168% 149% @152% 12814%6@1321%4 1314%@1341%4 1380 @133%, 523%,@54 54 @553, 53 @53% 
177 @185 159 165% 147% @152% 127 @130% 1380 @132% 1291%,@131% 52 @545, 51%@53%4 
1824%,@184% 162 @165 14914 @152 127144@129% 1303%.@132% 130 @131% 51144@53% 51%@53 

18354 @189% 16114%4@166% 15014@1535 128%@130% 13114@133% 130% @13314 5134 @53 51% @52% 
180% @186 158 @163 148 @151% 12714%4@130% 131 133814% 130146@132% 515g@525, 51 @52% 
18054 @184 15654 @161 147% @150 1264%4@1291%4 1293%,@1321%, 1291,@131% 514%46@52% 51 @51% 
16644@179% 148 155 139% @145 11814@126 121% @129 121144, @128%4 46%, @513, 47 @50% 
162 @1714 145%@152%,  136144@143 118% @122% 120%@126 12034, @126 46144@48% 46% @487 
1644%2@172% 1454%4,@1521%, 136 @142% 118%@123% 121144@126% 121144@126 46%, @49% 46%@49% 
151 @161 137 @144 12914 @135 114 @117% 117%@121 116% @120% 41 @4 421%, @46 
1581%4 @164 141% @147% 13314@138 117% @119% 121144@123% 1201%@123 454%4,@47%_ 46 @48 

162 @165% 142 @14 133% @136% 117%@119% 121 @123 120% @122% 4634 @47 4614 @47% 
1584%4@168% 188 @145% 130 @135 114% @118 117% @121 116144@120% 4534 @47 45% @47% 
164%6@171% 1423%4@146% 133 @136 116% @118% 11916@121% 1194%@121% 463%,@471%6 46% @47% 
165 @171 143 @149 133 @136% 110 @117% 1114%@120% 1121%4@120 4554 @4714 45% @47% 
165% @170% 1451%4,@149 134 @136% 110%@113% 1135%@116% 113% @116%4 4638@46% 4654@474 
163% @168% 1431%46@149 133144@136% 107%@112% 110%@116 1114%4@116 3% 4554 @47 46 @A4T7 

16444 @169% 145% @150% 134144@137% 110%@1134 114%,@117 114% @117% 44144@45% 4636@47% 46146@47% 
15714 @166 142 @148% 1321%6@136% 108%@1124% 111% @1155% 112 @115% 43 @45 45 @46% 453, @46% 
155 @159% 141 @143% 131 @133%, 1081%4@110% 111%@114 11253@1144%  4814@44% 451% @46%__ 451%4@464 


Rng. for week ending— 


WE ars: ald: echo aes 177 @202 159 @174% 
Wars 4s ayes 162 @1891%, 1451%4@166% 
Mar: ja) sansa 151 @172% 187 @152% 
Marie 28. ci isteias 155 @1i71 141 @150% 


147% @1565 127 @13654 130 @138% 1291%4,@137 4914, @56 52 @573% 51% @55%4 
1364%4@1535_ 118% @130% 120%@133% 120%@133% 444%4@52% 464%4@53% 46% @53 
129144@142% 114 @123% 117%@126% 1161%4@126 41 @47% 41 @49% 424%@49y% 
131 @137% 1083¢@117% 11016@120% 111146@120 43 @4558 45 @4T73 4536 @475¢ 


24 (460) 


York Flour 


president of the 


former president of the New LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Club, and Stewart Unkles, 


Flour Club of Philadelphia. The principal Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 

address of the evening was delivered by W. M. Wilber, who for the past four 
Hon. J. Frank Supplee, Jr., United States years has been manager of the Dairymen’'s 
commissioner at this port. The vocal se- Feed & Supply Co., resigned the ist of 
lections rendered by a male quartette were March to enter the grain and hay busi- 
of high order and popular songs sung by ness for_himself. Howard C. Warren _ will 
the entire assemblage further enlivened succeed Mr. Wilber as manager. Mr. Wil- 
the dinner. Favors were distributed among ber has been connected with the grain 
the ladies present and dancing followed trade in Los Angeles for the past 15 years 


until midnight. and has a wide acquaintance 


Security from Lightning 
Losses 


to fixed 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
one of the two chief causes of elevator 
Take heed and protect yourself now. 
writers’ Laboratories Master Label installation. 
investment, it assures your insurance reduction, 
Fire is not available to most grain elevators. 
menaces. on insurance pays for a Security System in 
We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ 
conductor systems for vators, warehouses, 
smoke stacks and other large structures. Write for 
tions and intormation on how to prevent lightning losses. 


names lightning as 

fires during 1924. 
Insist on Under- 

Small in cost in 


proportion 


protection 
Saving 


Stop this greatest of 
a few years. 


grain ele 


Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 


WISCONSIN 


100 Per Cent-ALWAYS 


BURLINGTON - - 


TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed. Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. Save Dock- 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UT 


fire 


Laboratories approved lightning 
factories, 
specifica- 
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grain dealers and farmers in California and 
his many friends will be pleased to learn 
that he has opened an office under his 
name at 342 I. W. Hellman building and 
is now ina position to handle hay, grains 
and millfeed in any quantity. 

W. A. Wheeler and Mr. Barr of the 
agricultural department, Washington, D. 
C., spent several days in the city last week 
in conference with the bean and hay deal- 


ers, working out the preliminary steps to 
establish federal grades on hay and dry 
beans. 


James F. Mackenzie, federal supervisor 
of San Francisco, and M. Arnold of the 
state agricultural office, Sacramento, Calif., 
and Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Bates of the 
federal supervisor’s office, Portland, Ore., 
were in the city for several days last week 
making an inspection of the sampling and 
grading equipment used by the inspection 
department of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange. 

Southern California’s prosperity during 
1924 was greater than ever before and the 
district showed an increased production of 
income, a tremendous growth in popula- 
tion and a liberal supply of money in cir- 
culation. This is indicated from the num- 
ber of full paid returns reporting income 
earned during the year that were filed 
between Jan. 1 and March 15 at the Los 
Angeles office of the internal revenue 
bureau. 


Cash Markets. 


market at this terminal during the 
past week has been very quiet with very 
little change in price on grain and grain 
products. The arrivals, however, have been 
below normal and but few cars on track at 
the close of the week. 


No. 3 yellow corn, board terms, is being 
offered at $2.40 per cwt. with bid of $2.36, 
while spot is being offered at $2.43; No. 2 
white kafir is being offered at $2.20 per 
cewt. No. 2 feed barley for April delivery 
shows a sharp decline over a week ago, 
now being offered at $1.70; No. 2 western 
red wheat, sacked, spot, is being offered at 
$3.20 per cwt. 

The hay receipts for the week were 153 
cars. Alfalfa market is very unsteady. No. 
1 is quoted at $22 per ton; No. 2 at $20; 
No. 1 barley hay, Arizona grown, $27; No. 
1 oat hay, $25; No. 1 oat hay, California 
grown, $32. The demand for all hay is 
very light. The ground feed receipts were 
19 cars. Millrun is now selling for $36; 
Kansas bran, $34; alfalfa meal, medium 
ground, $32; molasses alfalfa, $29; cotton- 
seed meal, $45; beet pulp, $46.50; rolled 
barley, $46. 


The 


TOLEDO 


A Terminal Market 


absorbs the surplus during the heavy marketing of grain. 


It provides you a constant market. 
resources are always at your disposal. 
their 


buying on our quotations. 


operation, Toledo, always 


Always 


C. A. King & Co. 
John Wickenhiser & Co. 
Paddock-Hodge Co. 


a good market. 


Its storage 
Many dealers 


and financial 


base 


Toledo merits your co- 


A - Good - Market 


Southworth & Co. 
Randolph Grain Co. 
J. F. Zahm & Co. 


April 1, 1925. 


INCREASE IN CROP AREA. 

Growth of agriculture since 1920 hag 
added 7,623,490 acres of land to the area 
under field crops in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, according to a bul 
letin issued by the department of agri- 
culture. This was an increase of 211 
per cent over the land under cultivation 
in this area in 1900. 

Between 1921 and 1924, the bulletin 
shows, the number of cattle, sheep and 
swine in the prairie provinces have in- 
creased 119 per cent. At the same time 
the population has gained 47.3 per cent, 
the railway mileage 107 per cent, hydro- 
electric installation 909 per cent, and 
manufacturers 57 per cent. gg pro- 
duction has almost doubled since 1920 
and the output of factory butter has in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

On the farm acreage added since 1920, 
the report estimates, the prairie proy- 
inces could feed all the people of Can- 
ada with wheat, potatoes and all other 
vegetables, or it could supply the total 
demand for wheat of London, New York, 
Paris and Berlin. It could grow all the 
rye, flaxseed and buckwheat Canada 
now, produces. 

While Canada leads other nations of 
the world in the increase of its crop 
areas, the 37,808,894 acres under crop 
last year amounted to only one-fifth of 
the 167,000,000 acres of cultivable land 
in the prairie provinces, Western Can- 
ada, the bulletin estimates, could sup- 
port a farm population of 25,000,000. 


WORLD GRAIN CENTER. 


One result of the recent English con- 
ference, under the leadership of Sir 
Aukland Geddes, investigating food 
prices in that country, was the confident 
prediction that Great Britain, if she so 
desired, could become the grain center 
of the world. 

The plan, as laid down by J. 
Thorburn, an economic expert, com- 
prises the following features: 

1. The construction of a system of 
granaries and elevators at English sea- 
ports and to link these up with the great 
elevator systems of Canada, other Brit- 
ish dominions, and possibly the Argen- 
tine. 

2. Appointment of a board of grain 
commissioners, non-political, to be com- 
posed of experienced merchants and 
shippers, to take complete charge of 
the entire British wheat industry. 

3. Creation of a system of grain cer- 
tificates for use as legal wheat tender. 

4. Government ownership and opera- 
tion not only of the elevators, but of 
the whole industry. 

Thorburn says his system will con- 
centrate in England much of the world’s 
wheat store, will give England what 
she has always desperately needed, a 
permanent wheat supply, and will in- 
evitably serve to give Britain control 
of the world’s wheat price. 

Sg ge 

A survey of farm real estate trading 
just completed by E. M. Fisher, direc- 
tor of education and research of the 
farm land division of the National Real 
Estate Board, on the basis of reports 
from thirty-one states and two Canadian 


provinces, shows 42 per cent increase 
in farm sales in 1924 over 1923. The 


number of acres sold in 1924 increased 
44 per cent and prices showed an ad- 
vance of 65 per cent, indicating also an 
increase in the valuation of agricultural 
lands. 


+ 


The Lithuanian government has im- 
posed a duty of 0.10 lit f6ne lit—10c)— 
per kilo on rye (now free), to become 
effective July 1, 1925. Trade Commis- 
sioner C. J. Mayer reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. At the same time 
the duty on flour (0.45 lit per kilo since 
Jan. 1, 1925), has been increased to 0.90 
lit per kilo. The duty on wheat (0.30 
per kilo since Jan. 1), has not been in- 
creased. 


Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
Royal Society of Canada, is arranging 
to present a gold medal to Charles 
Saunders for his discovery and develop- 
ment of “Marquis” wheat. 


through the 


April 1, 1925. 


Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 


sons, follow: 
Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
March 23..... 61 10 17 34 27 
March 24.. 16 id 25 80 19 
March 25..... 30 2 12 39 20. 
March 26.. 19 ae 12 50 6 
March 27. .... 23 9 3 46 12 
March 28..... 35 1 3 29 14 
FPS tG) Oda 2102 184 3 72 278 98 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 


Mar. 23....$0.78@0.96|Mar. 26....$0.80@0.95 
Mar. 24.... .80@ .95]Mar. 27.... .85@1.00 
Mar. 25.... .80@ .95|Mar. 28.... .82@1.00 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending March 28, 1925, were 102,000 bus., 
compared with 171,000 bus. same week 
1924; shipments, 38,000 bus. 
and 54,000 bus. 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 


The exports of barley (bus.) from 
principal United States ports, as re- 
ported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 


respectively, 


merce for each month, for years named, 
were as follows: 

Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,522,000 299,000 661,000 385,000 
Feb. 881,000 613,000 1,194,000 463,853 
Nard BSS. 525 969,000 1,012,000 836,000 
BAI Mene lavas nite: « ie 706,000 708,000 1,002,000 
EM ES, aie ats 448,000 365,000 1,015,000 
a ee 513,000 362,000 1,153,000 
BENS? POPs ce 1,954,000 816,000 2,519,000 
GEO] MA a eee 1,396,000 2,571,000 2,085,000 
SS SS oe 1,955,000 2,054,000 3,671,000 
Bea Feciesiisys, 5,315,000 1,425,000 2,940,000 
EO OV AN taste cree s 2,709,000 264,000 1,563,000 
DE Se Seer 1,744,000 382,000 762,000 
ER ide ia 27 .721,000 11,814,000 18,394,853 


BARLEY MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE.—Malting demand was 
strong in the Milwaukee market last 
week but offerings of choice grain were 
small and quotations closed unchanged 
for the week. Shippers were not espe- 
cially active and low grades and black 
oats mixtures were hard to move. Re- 
ceipts were 98 cars as compared with 
98 the previous week and 75 for the 
same week of 1924. Choice to fancy, 48 


to 50 lb. test, quotable at 94@96c; fair 
to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 85@93c; light 
weight, 40 to 438 Ib. test, 80@91c; feed, 
70@83c. Iowa quoted 80@95c, as to 


quality; Wisconsin, 80@96c; Minnesota, 
80@95c; Dakota, 80@93c; feed and re- 
jected, 70@82c. 

Fr. WortH.—Receipts rather light and 
offers are slow. Demand steady and 
prices are about unchanged with 4 or 
better barley worth about 88c group 1. 

DuLutH.—Though receipts were in 
better volume here during the last week 
the great bulk of them were on sale so 


that trade was held down to small pro-. 


portions. Dealers were in the market 
for odd cars from time to cover their 
needs. Receipts aggregated 22 cars, 
and closing prices are unchanged at 
from 67 to 88e. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Fluctuation in the fu- 
tures was closely reflected in the cash 
market for barley during the past week. 
Feeding quality was generally slow sale 
but the scant offerings of malting grades 
were snapped up eagerly. Quite a little 
being picked up for seed during the past 
week. Local stocks total 2,188,635 bus. 
vs. 2,149,846 last week and 619,834 a 
year ago. Today’s range of sales was 
from 68@83c. 

Kansas Criry—Affected by weakness 
in corn and kafirs, the local barley mar- 
ket declined 2@4c per bushel this week. 
No. 3 closed at 86@91c and No. 4 at 84@ 
88ce. Receipts were only 2 cars. About 
4,000 bus. were shipped from store, leav- 
ing stocks of 6,000. A light demand 
from poultry-feed interests was reported. 
Advices from western regions in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and also from Colo- 
rado indicated the planting of an in- 
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creased acreage, largely in wheat fields 
to be plowed up on account of winter 
killing and drouth. 

Cuicaco—Choice unchanged; other 
grades 2@3c lower. Better demand at 
the decline, with fair sales at 64@87c. 
Local receipts for week, 102,000 bu.; 
last year, 171,000 bu.; shipments, 28,000 
bu.; last year, 54,000 bu. Malting— 
82c@$1, according to quality; feeding 
and mixing, 64@88c;° screenings, 38@ 
64c. Local inspection, 10 cars. 


RYE MARKETS 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending March 28: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

March ‘23.0. 0.4. 7 15 3 3 2 
March 24.. 13 a 7 10 1 
March 25. 6 8 2 9 os 
March’ 26.07% 10 5 1 10 ag 
March 27..... 6 15 1 7 a 
March 28..... 7 6 1 6 2 
Totaly aa... 49 45 15 45 5 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Mar. 
28 were: 


Mpls. Dull. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Mar. 23$1.21 $1.22% $1.25 $1.26% $1.20 
Mar. 24 1.18 1.19% 1.25 1.22% 1.23 
Mar. 25 1.22 1.23% 1.263%, 1.28% 1.26 
Mar. 26 1.19% 1.21% 1.23 1.25 1.26 
Mar. 27 1.16 1.17% 1.20% 1.21% 125 
Mar. 28 1.17 1.175% 1.20% 1.22% 1.20 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future 
prices for rye for the week ending Mar. 
28: 


Mar. May July Sept. 

23 1.20%@1. "28% 1.121 Gl. 18% 1.03 @l. 07 
24 1. 251, @1. 30 1.154%@1.19 1.04 @1.06% 
PES ale 241, G @1.30% 1.13%@1.19% 1.03%@1.08 
26 1.26 @1.30% 1.1614@1.19% 1.014%,@1.07% 
27 1.21 @128% 1.13 @1.18 1.01%@1.05% 
28 1.22 @1.24% 1.12%@1.14% 1.01% @1.03% 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Mar. 28, 1925, were 12,000 bus. vs. 47,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
3,000 bus. vs. 6,000 bus. same week of 1924. 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 


The exports of rye from all United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, 
for years named, were as follows, not in- 
eluding rye flour: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,187,000 200,000 3,449,000 129,000 
Feb. 912,000 137,000 5,974,000 1,194,249 
ia et ener eerste 299,000 1,361,000 903,000 
PDS) | Ho.cionikhw 2,077,000 2,219,000 3,898,000 
May 1,924,000 4,611,000 5,483,000 
June 3,708,000 38,877,000 4,953,000 
July 1,306,000 3,328,000 2,789,000 
Aug. - 1,469,000 1,741,000 4,610,000 
Sept. 11,563,000 2,558,000 11,130,000 
Oct. - 10,852,000 455,000 2,197,000 
Nov 1,297,000 755,000 5,431,000 
Dec 832,000 522,000 3,763,000 
Nitra 0 Bo weer 35,664,000 30,850,000 46,460,249 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Demand for rye 
good in the Milwaukee market 
week, but receipts were light. 
cally all the operators were seeking 
grain for shipping purposes. Offerings 
were chiefly offgrade with high moisture 
content and discounts were liberal. 
Considerable Wisconsin sold on a for- 
ward shipping basis. Dry was scarce 
and wanted. For the week prices 
closed 5c higher and receipts were five 
cars as compared with eight the preced- 
ing week and eleven in 1924. Market 
closed at $1.193¢@1.20% for No. 2, in- 
side for Wisconsin, ranging at 3@4c un- 
der May price. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—There was not much of 
anything to be said for the local cash 
rye market this week except that the 
customary slow demand for poor stuff 
was present, with mills taking only the 
choice quality. The latter interests 
were beginning to show interest in ele- 
vator offerings of good rye this week, 
which was about the most encouraging 
occurrence in the rye market for some 
time past. Today’s sales were made in 
a range of 1@4c over May for the No. 1 
and lc under at 3%c over for the No. 


was 
last 
Practi- 


2. Local stocks total 1,024,246 bus. vs. 
1,112,490 a week ago and 7,968,671 a 
year ago. 

DuLutH.—Operators in the rye mar- 
ket were furnished valid excuses for 
heart failure during the last week. As 
was the case in wheat prices covered 
a wide range, but as a result of fresh 
export inquiries good recoveries were 
made from the low spots set. Receipts 
were light. Closing spot prices were 
3%e up at $1.17%. 

New Yorxk.—The export trade in rye 
during the week was featured by the 
heavy buying in Russia and Germany. 
Total transactions were’ estimated 
around five to six million bushels, the 
bulk of which is believed to be for Rus- 
sia. Scandinavia also bought some lots, 
amounting to around 1% million bushels. 

Cuicaco—Reports from New York are 
that brokers there have been buying rye 
and rye flour since the middle of Feb- 
ruary for Russia. Close estimates of 
the aggregate tonnage of rye and rye 
flour thus taken out of the Atlantic 
range markets are not easily obtainable, 
with some unfilled requirements still 
outstanding, but specialists in the rye 
trade state that the total thus far ar- 
ranged for Russian consumption is not 
less than 300,000 quarters, or about 60,- 
000 tons. 

Market closed %c lower to %c higher 
for futures and no sales of car lots re- 
ported. Trade was moderately large 
and the market fairly active. There 
was a good class of buying by cash and 
commission houses, suggesting further 
liberal export business. Seaboard re- 
ported that 1,500,000 bu. had been tak- 
en for export since late yesterday. Of- 
ferings were light and scattered. Car 
lots were in fair demand at 24%c under 
May for No. 2. Offerings light. Local 
inspection, none. Seaboard clearances, 
35,000 bu. 


Beans and Potatoes 


STOCKS LOW. 

Epen, Micn. — Bean stocks are very 
low in this section. Demand is very 
light. It looks now as if a normal 
acreage would be planted this season as 
farmers seem _ satisfied with returns 
from last year’s bean crop.—C. A. Davis. 


BEAN CROP SHORT. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—The beans prin- 
cipally raised in this locality are red 
kidneys. There are practically none left 
in the hands of the farmers. The crop 
was short and a very large portion has 
been distributed. On account of the 
high price, there is little prospect of 
much going for export from this time 
on; but with the small quantity there 
is left, even on a domestic basis, we 
look for higher prices; particularly as 
canners cannot substitute any other 
variety —A. L. Bailey, president. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise gpeci- 
fied, as of week of March 28 


Beans— 

Chicago — Light, scattered supplies of 
white and red beans on the market. 
Quality of same highly satisfactory 
and they are having a fair movement 
at steady prices. Per 100 Ibs.—Spot 
navy beans, Mich., fancy, $6.25; red 
kidney, fair stock, $10; large, dark, ex- 
tra quality, $10.50. 


Boston—Dry beans—Pea, h.-p., 100 Ibs., 
$6.75@7; Calif. small white, 100 Ibs., 
$8@8.25; yelloweyes, h.-p., 100 Ibs., 
$6.50@7.25; red kidney, h.-p., 100 Ibs., 
$8.50; lima, dried, cwt., $14. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


try 
AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 
Manofacturers o ithe AMCO Line of mized foeds 
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San Francisco—Large white, cwt, $7.25; 
small white, cwt., $8.25; pink, ; 
$8.50; limas, $15; blackeye,, $10.75; Mex 
ican red, cwt.. $8.75; red kidney, 
$11.25; bayo, ewt., $8; cranberry, 
$8.50. 

New York — Market showed but 
change in the leading varieties, 
continuing quiet and feeling 
easy. 


little 
trade 
generally 
Pea beans offered freely at $6.50 


and that price reported shaded. Red 
kidneys held generally at $10.25, with 
that price top. White asa ys very 
slow sale and unchanged. California 


limas tended to decline, with most bus— 
iness at $1450. Black eye peas and 
splits easy. Domestic, 100 lbs.—Marrow, 
$9.75@10; pea, choice, hand _ picked, 
$6.35 @6. 50; pea, screened and prime, $6 
@6. 25; red kidney, $10.25; white kid- 
ney, $9; lima. Cal., $14.50. Imported, 
100 lbs.—Marrow, $9@9.25; white kid- 
ney, $8.25@8.50. Lima, Mad.—1924-25, 
$12.75; 1923-24, $11.75@12.25; 1922-23, 
$9.50 Lima, Europe—Large, $11.753 
medium, $11.25; small, $10.50. Lentils— 
Chile, $7.25@7.50; Russia, giant, $8; av- 
erage, $6.25@6.50. Peas, domestic, 100 
lbs. — Blackeye, $11; yellow split, $6.25@ 
6.50; green split, $7.75@8. Imported, 100 


lbs. —Green, Japan, $6.50@6.75; Holland, 
$5.75@6; yellow split, $5.50@6; greer 
split, ~ $7.75@8. Chick, Mex.—Imperial, 
$12@12.50; monster, $11@11.50; large; 
$9.50@10; small, $7.50. Chick, Alg.— 
Large, $7.50@8. 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—There was a fair trade and 
prices were unchanged. Demand was 
largely to fill urgent orders and the 
better grades were slightly favored. 


Buyers were also fairly well disposed 
toward the ordinary quality, while the 
poor kinds were slow. Bulk offerings 
were specially slow to sell. Wis. sacks 
sold at 90c@$1.15 and bulk at 5c@$1. 
Idaho russets sold at $2.50@2.55. Red 
Rivers sold at $1.10@1.20. Bulk, per 100 
Ibs., Wis., dustys, $1.10@1.15; ordinary 
and poor, 80c@$1.05; round white, sks., 
Wisconsin, $1.05@1.15; ordinary jand 
poor, 90ce@$1; Idaho russets, $2.25@ 2.50; 
Ohios, Red Rivers, $1@1.15. New po- 
tatoes—Are increasing: demand is fair. 
Barrels, Florida, Spaulding Rose, 
$10. 50; No. 2, $8.50; No. 3, $6.50; boxes, 
$3.75; old, boxes, Idaho, repacked, $2.25 
@2.50. Sweet potatoes—Arrivals more 
erate; fair demand noted. Bushels, IIl- 
linois, Jerseys, $2.50; Mllinois, Nancy 
Halls, $2.25; soft and _ poor, 
hampers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, 
2.75; Illinois, $2.25@2.50; Jerseys, 
ern, kiln dried, $3.25; ordinary, 
Illinois, Jersey, large 
0; do, small hampers, $2; 


east- 
$2.50@ 
hampers, 
Delaware, 


ew York— Receipts yesterday included 
at Pennsylvania Railroad pier 29, 3 cars 
Florida barrel and 1 car Virginia bar-— 
rel potatoes, 1 car Delaware basket 
yams. New Potatoes, Fla., bbl.—No. 1, 
$10@12; No. 2, best, $6.25@7.50; No. 3, 
$2@3.50. Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, $15@16; 
No. 2, $12@13.50; No. 3, $6@7.50: Cuba, 
crate, $3@3.25. Old Potatoes, Me., 
bulk—180 Ibs., $1.90@2 40; carlots, cwt., 
$1.10@1.20; 165-1b. sk., $1. 80@2. 35: 150- 
Ib. ¢k., $1.65@2. State, bulk—180-Ib. 
sk., $1.85@2.10; 165-lb. sk., $1.75@1.90; 
150-Ib. sk., $1.50@1.75. L. L., bulk—180 
$3.10@3.40; 165 lbs., $3.10@3.25; 
sk., $1.50@3.15; 3-bu. sks., $2.40 
, bsk., $1@1.50. Bermuda, 
$14; No. 2; $10@11; No. 3, 
Virginia, bbl.—No. 1, $3. 50@4: No. 


2, 2.50@2.75. Sweet Potatoes—Jy., 
bsk., 75¢@$3.25; Del. and Md., bsk., rite 
@$2.50. Yame—Del., bsk., $1.75; Ga., 
bbl., $3.75@4. 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. §S. 

The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 29, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
WRGAT Oe coscas:< 7,749,000 9,699,000 9,176,000 
eT ee a ee ae 679,000 640,000 1,239,000 
ethics fae Rots 652,000 SOD,000 es terete aie 
Barieye mane seen 663,000 813,000 172,000 
+—- 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Current buckwheat quo- 
tations in the Milwaukee market on 
Saturday, Mar. 28, were: Silver hull, 
$2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20@2.25. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Japanese, spot, $2.10; 
silver hull, spot, $2; mixed, spot, $2. 
BurraLo—Nominal quotations at $2.30. 
Str. Lovurs—Quoted at $2.20 per 100 
lbs. nominal. 
Cuicaco—Fancy Jap, 
fancy silver hulled, 
dirty seed less. 


$2.25@2.35, 
$2.10@2.20, 


and 
with 


Buckwheat Specialists 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN 
THE BIRKETT MILLS 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—J. M. Prislovsky has 
taken over the interest of shis partner, 
Paul M. Lorinc, in the Farmers Cash Feed 
Store. It will be known as the Farmers 
Grocery, Feed and Hay Store. Mr. Lorinc 
will deal in carload lots of hay. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Newhall, Cal.—The Newhall Feed Store, 


maintained by Lee Carson and A. B. 
Thatcher, has moved into larger quarters. 
Hynes, Cal.—The Consumers Feed & Fuel 


Co.: of Long Beach, composed of H. lL. 
Frantz, D. E., H. M. and E. M. Sheller, 
will immediately start the erection of a 
large warehouse, moving their business 
here from Long Beach. 
CANADA. 
Moose Jaw, Sask.—The mill of the In- 


ternational Milling Co. suffered slight dam- 
age by fire originating in an elevator leg. 

Vancouver, B. C.—A copra and soya bean 
crushing plant, which will cost close to 
$100,000, will be established here which will 
supply most of the Canadian demand for 


eattle feed made from copra or beans, 
which is reported to amount to about 600 
tons a month. 

COLORADO. 


Farmers (Greeley p. o.), Colo.—Moser & 
Parker will rebuild the brick warehouse 
which was lost through fire. 


FLORIDA. 
Clearwater, Fla.—J. C. Craig of Mont- 
fgomery, Ala., purchased the business of 
the Clearwater Feed & Supply Co. 


IDAHO. 
Craigmont, Ida.—C. H. 
dealer, died at the age of 57. 
Hansen, Ida.—Frank Kennedy is suc- 
ceeded by H. L. Walker as manager of 
the H. L. W. Farmers Grain & Mlg. Co. 


Greve, grain 


ILLINOIS. 

Eureka, I!l.—Joseph Liman, Jr., succeeds 
B. J. Kaufman, manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., who has resigned. 

Mattoon, Iil.—J. S. Ashbrook Co. has 
added an expert miller, Frank Onion of 
Kast St. Louis, as superintendent of the 
milling department. 

Centralia, !Il—The Rasche Flour & Feed 
Co. of Carbondale and Zeigler will open a 
distributing business, handling flour and 
poultry and stock feeds. 

Elkhart, IIl—Mrs. Sarah A. Havey has 
purchased from Mrs. Harriet Conover her 
$6,000 interest in the Elkhart Elevator, for- 
merly owned jointly by E. B. Conover and 
James Havey. 

Marseilles, I1l1—Wm. T. Kasten, now 
manager of the Verona Farmers Elevator 
Co., will succeed O. P. Clark as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. here, effective 
some time before June 1 

Springfield, ill—Eighteen thousand Illi- 
nois manufacturers, through their associa- 
tion, are opposing a bill affecting grain 
elevators, warehouses and flour mills now 
ending in the state senate, as the Denvir 
usiness license, providing for the assess- 
ment of millions of dollars annually in 
license fees. 


INDIANA. 


Jamestown, Ind.—The Newton Busenbark 
Elevator Co. has begun the razing of its 
old flour mill. 

Oakland City, Ind.—The Mangrum feed 
and seed business has been purchased by 
Raymond C. Kell. 

Hobbs, Ind.—The Hobbs Grain Co. 
templates the addition of two 
their feed shed this summer. 

New Waverly, Ind.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. has filed certificate for final dis- 
solution. Fire destroyed its plant some 
time ago, 

Lincoln, Ind.—The 


con- 
stories to 


roof and cupola of 
the Lincoln Elevator Co. elevator was 
blown off by the windstorm that swept 
through Indiana and Illinois. 

Owensville, Ind.—Fred Gauett & Co. is 
the new name for the dissolved Harmon- 
Wallace Mig. Co. which will be operated as 
an elevator only, having discontinued 
grinding flour. 


IOWA. 


Orchard, la.—The 
will level its elevator. 


Farmers Supply Co. 


Center Point, la—lL. J. Dennis will put 
a new roof on his elevator. 


J. M. Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 
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Morse, la.—The Morse Lumber & Grain 
Co. will build a new elevator this year. 

West Chester, la.—H. W. Luers may 
cover his elevator with galvanized iron. 

Melbourne, ltla.—The Melbourne Lumber 
Co. will put a new roof on its elevator. 

Burnside, la.—F. E. Norstrum is consid+ 
ering building a new corn crib this year. 

Nemaha, la.—The Nemaha Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. will install new dump and scales. 

Industry, la.—The Industry Elevator Co. 
is considering the idea of installing a truck 
dump. 

Auburn, la.—The Farmers Elevator has 
been sold to Wemmont Bros. who will op- 
erate same. 

Williamsburg, 
figuring on buying 
poultry feed. 

Humboldt, la.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n 
has just installed a new attrition mill for 
feed grinding. 

Taintor, la.—The Taintor & Partridge 
Co-op. Shipping Ass’n will rebuild its ele- 
vator to replace one that burned last fall. 

Gilman, ta.—The stockholders of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. have extended the 
corporation’s charter for another 20 years. 

Reasnor (Newton p. o.), la.—The Den- 


& Son are 
eracker for 


la.—Harris 
a corn 


niston & Partridge Co. will put on new 
roof and install lightning rods on its 
elevator. 

Durant, ta.—Fred Denkmann, formerly 


a partner, has purchased his brother Ed’s 
interest in Denkmann Bros., operating the 
Durant elevator. 

Moulton, ta.—R. B. Carson is going to 
tear down his elevator this spring. There 
has not been a car of grain shipped from 
this station in 10 years. 

Hamburg, ta.—Good Bros. Seed & Grain 
Co. are going to build a new elevator this 
year. They now have elevators at Ham- 
burg, Payne, Percival, McPaul, Bartlett 
and Riverton, Ia. 

Eagle Grove, ta.—The following directors 
were elected by the Farmers Co-op. Ele- 
vator Co.: Newton Bawn, M. K. Frey, M. 
D. Braden, W. A. Evans, F. H. Allen, Au- 


gust Kluckholm, Nuel, W. J. Hagie, Flo- 
ence. 
Rake, la.—The Lincoln Co-op. Elevator 


Co. will replace their elevator which was 
recently destroyed by fire with a 25,000-bu. 
electrically operated house to be ready 
May 1. Machinery, which includes a pneu- 
matic dump, has not as yet been purchased. 


Pomeroy, la.—The T. E. Ibberson Co. 
will erect a new 30,000-bushel all ironclad 
elevator for the Farmers Co-op. Elevator 
Co. The old elevator will be wrecked. A 
Fairbanks dump scale will be installed in 
the driveway, fitted with a Strong-Scott 
dump, 2,500-bushel Richardson automatic 
seale, a Beyl backstop in the head, Fair- 
banks enclosed type motors for power and 
an Ibberson bin alarm. 


KANSAS. 


Kans.—The Dickhut Co. will 


Cullison, 
20,000 bushel elevator here 


ironclad their 
this spring: 

Zenda, Kans.—The Zenda Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. are repairing their elevator and in- 
stalling a new dump. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—The elevator of the 
Collingwood-Moore Grain Co. was slightly 
damaged by windstorm. 

Hoyt, Kans.—The contract for the new 
house to be built for F. W. Hall & Son 
has been awarded the Federal Engineer- 
ing Co, 

Whiting, Kans.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. has installed a new rope drive and a 
Fairbanks-Morse latest type “Y’’ Diesel 
engine. 

Salina, Kans.—F. M. Fink, formerly in- 
spector in charge of the Salina state grain 
inspection office, has been promoted to first 
assistant chief grain inspector with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. He will assist 
W. B. Dalton, state grain inspector. 

Ford, Kans.—A. F. Roberts will erect a 
new elevator for the Ford Co-op. Exchange 
whiéh will be of ironclad frame construc- 


tion and have 25,000 bushels capacity. 
Specifications include two 10-h.p. Fair- 
banks-Morse  ballbearing fully enclosed 


electric motors, a double Kewanee truck 
dump and a Richardson automatic scale. 


KENTUCKY. 


Eminence, Ky.—The Eminence Mlg. Co., 
formerly operated privately by J. C. Duna- 
vent, has been incorporated for $200,000. 


Lexington, Ky.—The J. Cush & Co. grain 


mill was threatened by fire of unknown 
origin which damaged $15,000 worth of 
property. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Elmdale, Mich.—The Produce Co., a Lan- 
sing concern, has purchased the Elmsdale 
elevator. 


Tecumseh, Mich.—Wm. Hayden Mlg. Co. 
is installing a new sifter and reflooring 
the entire mill. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—A. F. Brown & 
Sons, Inec., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion; capital, $100,000, $35,000 subscribed, 
$40,000 paid in. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alpha, Minn.—The Alpha Grain Co. are 
building new coal sheds. 


Amiret, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
will rebuild their elevator. 


Wells, Minn.—The Wells Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. are painting their elevator. 


Clements, Minn.—The Clements Grain & 
Coal Co. will install new truck dump. 


Jackson, Minn.— The Farmers Co-op. 
Ass'n are building some new coal sheds. 


New Ulm, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. are going to build a 60-foot coal shed. 


Hanley Falls, Minn.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co, may install a double leg in their 
elevator. 

Elmore, Minn.—The Farmers LElevator 
Co. are installing lightning rods and paint- 
ing the elevator. 

Delhi, Minn.—The Farmers Grain & Fuel 
Co. are putting in a new foundation, legs 
and dump scales. 

Raymond, Minn.—The Raymond Farmers 
Elevator Co. are giving their elevator a 
general repairing. 

Simpson, Minn.—The LL. D. Harris and 
the Farmers Elevator Co. elevators are 
under lease by Lietz Bros. 

Brown Valley, Minn.—Wm. H. Jenson is 
considering a truck dump, scale and gen- 
eral repairs on his elevator. 

Hadley, Minn.—The Hadley Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. are changing from chain to belt 
drive and are painting elevator. 

Brownton, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co. are installing truck dump and 
adding three bins to their elevator. 

Montevideo, Minn.—The Montevideo Co- 
operative Elevator & Trading Co. are con- 
templating installing a new grain cleaner. 

Echols, Minn.—The Echols Farmers Ele- 
vator Co., R. W. Somers, manager, reports 
that they will install a new gasoline engine 
and truck dump. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—A new Howe scale 
and Strong-Scott dump with new sled at- 
tachment will be installed in the Farmers 
Elevator Co. elevator. 


Barnum, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Co.’ 


will repair its elevator this summer and 
install a corn cracker and cleaner to manu- 
facture recleaned corn. 


Vesta, Minn.—A new Strong-Scott dump 
will be installed in the Vesta Grain & Fuel 
Co. elevator by T. E. Ibberson Co., who 
will also make other changes. 


Belgrade, Minn.—Clifford Lybeck suc- 
ceeds Jim Butkofski as manager of the 
Merchants & Farmers Elevator following 
resignation of Mr. Butkofski because of 
failing health. 

DeGraff, Minn.—On March 24, the Cargill 
elevator was completely destroyed by fire 
with a loss of grain estimated at 25,000 
bushels. The conflagration started in the 
pit and shot upward through the shaft. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—Two Howe 10-ton 
scales and two Strong-Scott dumps are 


included in the new Edw. F. Berkner ele- 
is now 


vator which Power 
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Fairbanks enclosed ball- 


is furnished by 
The elevator has six 


bearing type motors. 
legs. 

Hancock, Minn.—T. E. Ibberson Co. has 
the contract for the erection of a new 
30,000-bushel elevator for W. L. Johnson. 
It will have two legs, motor power, Howe 
scales with Strong-Scott dump in driveway 


and a 2,000-bushel Richardson automatie 
scale. 
MISSOURI. 
Dexter, Mo.—The Sikes-McMullin Grain 


-Co. elevator was damaged by windstorm. 


Mendon, Mo.—C. O. White, formerly 
manager of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co., whose elevator he purchased, is op- 
erating personally under the name of C. O. 
White. He will improve and increase the 
capacity of the plant. 


Hunnewell, Mo.—The stockholders of the 
Hunnewell Farmers Elevator Co. at their 
annual meeting re-elected the following di- 
rectors: Joseph Fry, Omer Jones, S. R, 
Orr, C. A. McClintic, Andrew Easdale, F. 
M. Davis and J. C. Moss. The report of 
A. L. Vaughn showed business during 1924 
amounted to $240,291.83. 


Mexico, Mo.—The Producers Grain Co., 
closed on March 1 because of financial dif- 
ficulties, will be reorganized, refinanced 
and open for business about April 1. Ap- 
proximately $12,000 has been raised which 
will be used to pay off the debts and more 
money will be needed for capital. Those 
interested in the reorganization are Jim 
Crawford, Clarence Berry, Dwight Carpen- 
ter and the members of the board of di- 
rectors: J. J. Bexner, W. A. Shrout, Reed 
Burke, Charles Pease, N. F. Moore, J. A. 
Botts and C. H. Shoup. 


MONTANA. 

Kalispell, Mont.—Phil Bruyer and Mrs. 
Helen Berry have formed a _ partnershi 
and leased the B. F. Berry elevator, whic 
they will operate as the B. & B. Elevator, 
conducting a grain, milling and feed busi- 
ness. 

Forsyth, Mont.—Gale D. Whitney has 
acquired an interest in the Yellowstone 
Elevator Co. which operates here, at Ingo- 
man, Sumatra and near Colstrip. A. R. 
Thurston will continue as head. 


NEBRASKA. 

Waco, Neb.—J. M. Hart has taken over 
the Shannon Grain Co. 

Nora, Nebr.—The Farmers Union Ass'n 
are adding a 10-h.p. motor. ry 

Gilead, Nebr.—The Gilead Grain Co. 
stalled new legs at the elevator. 

Friend, Nebr.—The Acme Mill & Elevator 
Co. will install new truck dump. 

Brock, Nebr.—The J. E. Clark Grain Co, 
will cover its elevator with galvanized iron. 

Loup City, Nebr.—E. G. Taylor Grain Co. 
are reshingling and painting their elevator. 

Muscot, Nebr.—J. M. Grace & Co. will 
possibly remodel their elevator this year. 

Trenton, Nebr.—A new elevator was just 
completed here and is owned and operated 
by Krotter & Wellett. 

Exeter, Nebr.—The Exeter Elevator Co. 
will overhaul and repair the two elevators 
owned by the company. 

Bradshaw, Nebr.—The Gilbert Grain Co. 
elevator was sold to P. F. Stenberg who 
takes possession May 5. 

Merna, Nebr.—The Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. are installing new hopper scale 
and repairing the elevator in general. 

Doniphan, Nebr.—The stockholders of the 
Doniphan Grain Co. have elected the fol- 
lowing directors: T. S. Hackler, C. M. Carl- 
son and R. L. Marsh. The following offi- 


in- 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


April 1, 1925. 


L. W. ForBett & Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 
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W. D. Power & Company 
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| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Racelvers and Shipper. 
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| SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Car Loads Only 


‘HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 
Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 
PA. 
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cers were chosen: W. H. Foster, president; 


C. Richmond, vice-president; C. M. Carl- 
son, secretary. 
Glenville, Nebr.— The Farmers Grain, 


Coal and Live Stock Co. are installing a 
Hall distributor and will build a warehouse. 
Lexington, Nebr.—The Nielson elevator is 
now owned by the Lexington Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. who will use it for corn and oats 
exclusively. 

Lexington, Nebr.—The Lexington Mill & 
Elevator Co. has installed a new automatic 
seale of 10 bus. capacity and a new 10-ton 
Fairbanks truck scale. 

Diller, Nebr.—The Shea Equity Ex- 
change, I. R. Andrews manager, reports 
that they are installing a new elevator leg, 
boot, head, belts and cups. 

LincoiIn, Nebr.—A petition in the federal 
court was filed by twelve Polk _ county 
farmers asking that the Farmers Grain & 
Stock Co. of Polk be declared bankrupt. 


NEW YORK. 


Holley, N. Y.—Fire totally destroyed the 
warehouse of Henry Harrison Co., Inc. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


N. D.—Lee & Son have in- 


Walhalla, 
dump, also a 


stalled a Strong-Scott air 
10-ton Howe scale. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—T. A. Swiggum has 
been appointed sales manager of the state 
mill and elevator by Governor A. G. Sorlie, 
succeeding C. H. Van Vorhees. 


Drayton, N. D.—The Andrews Grain Co. 
elevator was purchased by the board of di- 
rectors of the Farmers Interstate Elevator 
Co. for $6,500. Manager Blackseth will 

commence ‘buying grain at once. 

Bismarck, N. D.—The following officers 
were elected by the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers’ Ass’n: R. F. Gunkelman, Fargo, presi- 


dent; S. A. Garber, Fortuna, vice-presi- 
dent; and P. A. Lee, Grand Forks, sec- 
retary. 
OHIO. 
Utica, O.—Fire caused by lightning de- 


stroyed the elevator and feed warehouse of 
Geo. Branstool. Loss covered by insurance. 


Edgerton, O.—The Edgerton Elevator Co. 
has installed a McMillin wagon and truck 
dump and is enlarging its office and adding 
two bins. a 

Monroeville, O.—Fire destroyed the grain 
elevator and storehouse of J. P. Easton, 
causing a loss in stocks and buildings esti- 
,mated at $100,000 with $87,000 insurance. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Nowata, Okla.—The Whitford Grain Co. 
will repair their elevator and change to 
}electric power in June. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Oklahoma 
|City Mill & Elevator Co. has placed con- 
tract for additional equipment. 

Minco, Okla.—E. C. Wegener Grain Co. 
‘has built a new feed and flour house, a 
/new cob house, and installed a Kewanee 
truck lift, a 25-h.p. Fairbanks Morse motor 
{and Jay Bee mill. 


|. Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Hardeman- 
King Co. has increased its capital stock 
Krom $150,000 to $200,000 to deal in grain, 
‘feed and flour. Incorporators: T. B., C. 
|T.. and R. B. Hardeman. 


OREGON. 

Portland, Ore.—A dust explosion in the 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., warehouse re- 
‘sulted in a small loss. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


_ Crocker, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
is painting its elevator. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lane, S. D.—The Lane Farmers Co. will 
put lightning rod on their elevator. 


Astoria, S. D.—The Astoria Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. will install two air lift dumps. 


Lake Preston, S. D.—The Co-operative 
Elevator Co. will instali a new truck dump. 


Wallace, S. D.—The Wallace Farmers 
Elevator Co. are installing a new truck 
dump. 

Warner, 
Elev. Co 
for trucks. 


Big Stone City, S. D.—Gold & Co.'s eleva- 
tor which burned some fime ago will not 
be rebuilt. 


Redfield, S. D.—Elmer Heitman states 
that a new truck dump will be installed in 
his elevator. 


Selby, S. D.—The Selby Equity Union 
Exchange is installing new truck dump, 
scale and pan. 


_ Dallas, S. D.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n 
is going to put galvanized iron sides and 
roof on elevator. 

Crocker, S. D.—The Great Western Grain 
Co. will install a new truck dump and scale 


and have general repairs made to the 
elevator. 


Kampeska, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co., Jake Jerde, manager, reports that it 
will install a new truck dump and build a 
new coal shed this spring. 


Rockham, S. D.—A new truck dump will 
be installed in the Atlas elevator by T. RB. 
Ibberson Co. here and at Hitchcock, Clark, 
Frankfort, Raymond and Cavour. 


Turton, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator Co.. 
H. O. Ewing, manager, states that it will 
install a new leg, dump scales and change 
from gasoline power to electric power. 


Redfield, S. D.—A new 10-ton Howe scale 
equipped with a Strong-Scott dump will be 
installed in the elevator of H. W. Speight 
by T. E. Ibberson Co. The elevator will 
also be painted, 


S. D.—The Warner Co-op. 
will install new scale and dump 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Tenn.—John A. Tyner & Son 
will rebuild their elevator and warehouse, 
known as the River & Rail Whse. & Ele— 
vator Co., which burned recently. The 
warehouse floor space accommodated 100,- 
000 bushels of sacked grain and the ca— 
pacity of the elevator was 50,000 bushels. 


TEXAS. 
Longview, Tex.—The D. R. Richardson 
Grain Co. has added considerable floor 
space. 


_ Plainview, Tex.—Jeffus & Deloach Grain 
Co. is decreasing capital from $10,000 to 
$5,000. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Ass’n will hold a convention here 
on May 18th. 


McKinney, Tex.—The Collin County Mill 
& Elevator Co.’s plant will be enlarged 
by a new 175x125 ft. brick veneer ware- 
house. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Members of the Ameri- 
can Grain Exchange met recently for the 
purpose of incorporating into a non-profit 
sharing organization. H. Kearns was 
elected president; Lester Stone, vice-presi- 
dent; J. N. Beasley, secretary-treasurer. 


WASHINGTON. 


Hartline, Wash.—Mr. Bens, representing 
the Seattle Grain Co. here, has been suc— 
ceeded by John Cohager. 


Pullman, Wash.—Equipment is being in- 
stalled by the Kelley-Hughes Grain Co. for 
sampling and testing grain. 

Seattle, Wash.—Petition for bankruptcy 
has been filed by Frank S. Warner, feed 
and hay broker, with -liabilities listed at 
$3,290 and assets $1,865. 

Spokane, Wash.—L. R. Davis, grain deal- 
er of St. John, has been appointed chief 
deputy grain inspector for this district un- 
der the Dept. of Agriculture, following the 
resignation of T. W. Amos. 


Endicott, Wash.—C. W. McFarland, pro— 
prietor of the Colfax Grain & Feed Co., and 
his son ’. McFarland, have engaged 
in the grocery business here and will also 
deal in a full line of mill feed. 


trict? Write us. 


Olympia, Wash.—The Department of Pub- 


lic Works has entered a new complaint 

against the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. in 

an attempt to collect interest on refunds 

for excess warehouse charges due. 
WISCONSIN. 

Menomonee Falls, Wis.—F. W. Schunk 
will discontinue the business of the Me-» 
nomonee Falls Grain & Supply Co., which 
he recently purchased. 


Hillsboro, Wis.—Two tons of medium red 
clover seed was stolen from the warehouse 


of The Vernon County Mlg. Co. The seed 
was valued at $1,500. 
~+—>< 
FAMINE REDUCES RUSSIAN 
EXPORTS. 
Official soviet trade delegations of 


Russia report that arrivals of Russian 
grain in Reval and Riga, which a month 
ago amounted to 2,000 tons daily, have 
now decreased to 100 tons daily. The 
soviet government at present faces the 
possibility of being unable to export 
the 2,500,000 tons which M. Krassin hag 
been promising the European market, 
since Russia will have barely enough 
grain to feed the population this com- 
ing winter. 


+ = 


NATIONAL GRANGE ON CROP 
PRODUCTION. 


“Producing crops in accordance with 
the consumption demands of the nation 
is the only way in which to place the 
agricultural industry upon a sound busi- 
ness basis,” was declared to be the policy 
of the National Grange in convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Louis J. Taber, mas- 
ter of the Grange, spoke in favor of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 


FRENCH BREAD PRICE DOWN. 


“Excelsior” gives a prominent opera- 
tor in the cereal market as authority 
for the statement that the price of 
bread in France, which now is at the 
record peak, though still lower than 
that in any other country, is about to 
drop, and drop fast. 

Consequently, according to this 


LIGHTNING 


Strikes Elevators 


Shinn-Flat Lightning Rods are particularly adapt- 
ed to protect Grain Elevators. 
Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction 
when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 
count on fire insurance warrants this investment. 


hinn-Fi a3 


Stops Lightning Losses 


We Specialize 


—on elevator installations, having special crews 
experts familiar with good, permanent work. 


Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, I]linois 


(463) 27 


Cable is braided in 


and 


diss 


authority, there will be no need to apply 
the special measures voted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and now pending before 
the Senate, and if the value of the france 
increases little by little France will 
eventually get full wheat supply at a 
lower price than any other country in 
the world. 


ee 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Mar. 28 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mar.28,Mar.29, Mar.28, Mar.29. 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

MENICALG™ 2 Pacis 692 910 61,678 53,893 
Sioux (City. ..:.. 54 62 4,296 4,758 
Milwaukee 218 15,014 16,262 


) 
45,741 23,984 


Minneapolis 49 364 
Duluth yw... ‘ 10 38 20,640 8,486 
Ste LOWseeeea 624 388 23, 23,707 
LOGO: Se x Saene 46 47 3,117 
Waichitamecnos > s 2 Me Che. Lest ick 
EMetroit Wea ose 24 52 2,556 
Kansas City. 66 100 5, 10,108 
Peoria! Sone; vos 264 194 8, 10,039 
Omaha Toya. se 194 352 At, 13,872 
Indianapolis ... 66 90 a8 8,605 
St. Joseph.).....<. 20 3 1,340 
Total “eaeeer .2,793 ~2,849 212,441 175,721 
Shipments 3,874 3,042 117,999 127,748 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD, 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 
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CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Providence does dealing. 


When ‘“‘Seedy’’ 
Save. 


Cc. A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVER i ots 


Seeds —Your Request — We 
TrackorTolede SEEDS = peti’ in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 


Send Samples Timothy _ tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membees Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago hoard ot Trade 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


nee. C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT”’ 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent’ top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 


seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WA SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Alfalfa Seed For Sale 


Millet Seed and Cow Peas Wanted 
C.H.APPEL COMMISSION CO. 


409 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEEDS 


Clovers - Timothy 
Grass Seeds - Seed 
Grains - Fodder 
Corn - - Millets 
Minnesota Grown 
Seed Corn 


f— Vegetable-Flower-Lawn Seeds 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 
Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce, for week ending Mar. 28, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
1 PAs eee ceaty 95,640 73,070 87,512 105,310 
19243 eee 274,700 44,200 222,600 235,144 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Mar. 28: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Mar.21. Mar.14. 
Cash .....:$17.00.- -$16.50 $16.50. $17.00 
March . 17.00 16.50 16.50 17.00 
Octane. 13.50 13.50 13.25 13.50 
Alsike— 
Cash 14.00 13.75 14.00 13.75 
March 14.00 13.75 14.00 13.75 
AYE iate tees 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Timothy— 
Cash 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.90 
March 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.90 
IMLS, ob crete 3.00 2.90 2.90 3.00 
SODty waves 3.30 3.20 3.25 3.30 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Mar. 28, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 245 417 3811 315 78 212 
453 638 1386 103 422 133 
332 841 455 350 334 658 


. .93,617 23,847 9,684 4,903 15.001 15,152 
. .29,983 17,307 9,039 6,386 214176 11,339 
. 29,967 27,243 9,622 7,738 22,173 5,788 

Timothy—Offerings of country seed 
increasing. Buyers submitting steady 
bids and some _ business pending. 
Weather favorable for seeding in some 


Field and Grass Seeds 


April 1, 1925, 


Good country inquiry. Fair 
country run $5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs., 
good country run about $5.70@5.80, 
high grades $5.85@5.90, choice $6.00 and 
fancy at $6.25@6.50. 

Alfalfa Seed—Firm. Recleaned coun- 
try lots $21.00@22.00 per 10 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Unchanged. Demand 
light. Country lots $20.00@22.75 for 
100 lbs., good $23.50@24.50, choice $25.00 
@26.00, faney $27.00@28.00 and Mam- 
moth $23.00@28.50, according to quality. 

Flax Seed—Weak. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.81144@2.83%, nominal. 

. Alsike—Good demand and prices firm. 
Fair country lots $14.50@15.50 per 100 
lbs. Good seed $16.00@17.50, choice 
$18.50@19.50 and fancy at $20.00@21.50. 


sections. 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Mar. 28 and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk... 407 17 62 1,786 709 919 


This sea. .15,1506 5,807 18,193 17,917 4,690 7,775 
Last sea..27,121 9,484 10,731 27,625 5,925 8,871 

ToLEepo.—Stocks Mar. 28: Red clover, 
6,930 bags; alsike, 5,445 bags; timothy, 
16,159 bags. Imported red clover this 
week, 390 sacks. Exports timothy this 
week none. 

PRIME INSPECTED. 


Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
Last week....... 450 100 250 
Previous week... 450 100 200 
Wear ago. soos 1,450 100 uae 
This season... 3.) 1,255 8,650 11,523 
Last season...... 15,350 7,850 7,135 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote Timothy—Average country seed 
at $5.50 to $5.60 (bright clean seed 
worth more); low-grade, weedy and 
dark at $2 to $4.50; clover—fairly clean 
to high grade clean seed at $23 to $25; 
heavily to slightly weedy lots at $$8 to 
$20—screenings and tailings less; alsike 
at $15 to $20; alfalfa at $16 to $20; red- 
top at $11.50 to $11.80 for clean seed— 
chaff at $2 to $10; German millet at 
$4; white wonder at $3.50; hog millet 
at $2.05 bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$3.60 to $4 and new era and mixed at 
$3.25 to $3.30 per bu. on basis of latest 
sales. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Last sale black 
amber at $1.55 per 100 lbs. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS Crry, March 28. As buyers’ 
needs of grass seeds were filled some 
time ago, there is a light demand for 
blue grass, clover and timothy, but the 
season is very favorable for sowing and 
this is causing a fair run of “‘filling-in” 
business. Alfalfa has a good tone, as 
this seed, like red and sweet clover and 
alsyke, is being planted with oats for 
soil improving purposes. Timothy is 
the slowest of the grass seeds. It is 
plentiful and cheap. Wholesale prices 
are little changed from those of a week 


ago, as follows, per ewt., sacked: Blue 
grass, $17@28; timothy, $5.50@7; red 
clover, $25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; 


alsyke, $17@22; alfalfa, $16@22.50. 
Dullness and weakness continue to 
feature the market for cane seed, as re- 
ceipts are still coming freely, even sur- 
prising some of the most experienced 
handlers. It is evident that. country 
holders have realized that no bull mar- 
ket is possible this year, and they are 
unloading. Prices ‘of low grades in the 
open market are as low as $1.20 per 
ewt., but general quotations are: Red 
top, $1.25@1.85; orange, $1.25@1.35; 
black amber, $1.15@1.30. Recleaned seed 
in the wholesale market is held at about 
50 cents over these prices. Sowing de- 
mand southward and southeastward is 
moderate and feed-mixers are indiffer- 


ent buyers. Millet seed is not plenti- 
ful. Though the demand is restricted 
by high prices, the market holds steady. 
Dealers are asking $4@5 per cwt. for 
German; $3@3.50 for common; $2.75@ 
3.25 for Siberian, and $2.50@3 for the 
hog variety. No shortage of Sudan 
seed is in sight. The country still has 
some to market. Kansas City houses are 
offering to sell recleaned seed at $5@ 
6.50 per cwt. 

Trade in cow peas and soybeans has 
not fairly started. Dealers say the 
country has not sold freely at any time 
on the last crop. Cow peas are quoted 
in a distributing way at $4@5 per bus. 
Soy beans are held at $2 to $3.50, ac 
cording to variety. 

Grain sorghum acreage in Texas may 
be increased 20 per cent this year, ac- 
cording to reports received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In Oklahoma 
the increase may be 6 per cent. It is 
probable that increase of 10 to 20 per 
cent will be shown in Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona. No forecast is 
made as to the Kansas acreage. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, March 30.—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom during the past week 
was weak with freer offerings of Indian 
seed, but crushers. displayed no disposi- 
tion to purchase. Some private esti- 
mates make the Indian crop of seed 
larger, and exporters’ supplies now 
greater than last year. 

Linsed oil was generally depressed, 
but this article appeared to be meeting 
with a better consumptive demand at 
the decline. 

Cotton oil remains quiet and generally 
inactive. 

India: Shipments of linseed during 
the past week amounted to 256,000 
bushels compared with 172,000 bushels 
the week previous. 

Argentine: Clearances of linseed 
from this country continue small, being 
less than % million bushels weekly. 
Port stocks have also decreased and 
are now much below average. Port 
stocks now amount to about 314 million 
bushels compared with almost 6% mil- 
lion bushels at this time a year ago. 
The new crop of linseed has not turned 
out as well as the Government. esti- 
mated. Markets were generally de- 
pressed most of the week, but closed 
slightly steadier at the decline. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 

DuLuTH, MINN., March 28.—\After 
holding steady up till Friday in the face 
of unsettlement in the general market, 
flaxseed prices receded sharply. The 
outpouring of selling orders on Friday 
found no buying power to absorb them, 
and prices fell over 10 cents during the 
session. On the net result of the six 
days’ operations, spot seed dropped 5% 
@8% cents and in the other futures de 
clines of 7%,@9 cents were registered. 

Receipts of seed from the country 
were negligible, amounting to only 24, 
893 bushels and with shipments of 35,- 
850 bushels, stocks remaining in eleva- 
tors were 421,000 bushels. 

Traders generally were inclined to 
play a waiting game in order to allow 
the marketing, and the linseed oil mar- 
ket situations to unfold. Some of the 
authorities in the market were inclined 
to chirp up a bit pointing to the heavy 
falling off in the movement of Argen- 
tine seed to this country as compared 
with a year ago. It was noted that 
shipments from down there this way 
were only a bagatelle last week and 
that the amount of seed on passage this 
way is now comparatively moderate. 
That development is leading to the as 
sumption that Eastern crushers will de- 
pend to a greater extent upon domesti¢ 
supplies during the next few weeks 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Correspondence Invited 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


than had been thought likely up till re- 
cently. 

Dealers have been drawing attention 
with some satisfaction to the gradual 
melting away of supplies carried in ele- 
vators here, the aggregate dropping 
nearly 600,000 bushels from their total 
shortly after the close of navigation. 
In that connection holders reported that 
they have orders standing for nearby 
shipment that will account for a large 
proportion of the seed now in store here. 
It is claimed furthermore that a por- 
tion of the Canadian seed in store at 
Fort William and in interior elevators 
over their West may be shipped to 
Liverpool as their prices are now close 
to a competitive basis with Buenos 
Aires. Specialists in the market now 
figure that only a small amount of 
flaxseed over seed requirements remains 
in growers’ hands through the North- 
west. A recent government forecast 
placing the acreage likely to be seeded 
to flax this spring has attracted atten- 
tion. Dealers however regard that esti- 
mate as premature, as they contend that 
the outcome will depend upon general 
conditions and the acreage left over 
after the completion of other seeding op- 
erations. 


Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 

Saturday. Wk. ago. Year ago. 
On track...$2.75144-79%4 $2.84-85 $2.3154-40%4 
To arrive. 2.75% 2.84 2.31.34 

2 


March ..4..s By 45) 2.84 2.40 
REDE sete 2500 2.84 iets? 
May 2.7514 2.84 2.3214 
July 2.73% 2.81% 2.31 


~ EXPORTS OF OATS. 


The exports of oats from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce for each 
month of years named, were as fol- 
lows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 437,000 41,170 212,374 113,432 
Feb 388,000 24,179 588,884 239,370 
LUSK al Taste 33,127 369,280 2,209,942 
PEST bc ayes as 13,844 484,222 1,724,517 
SUEY Vat tonto istchs 14,926 508,459 2,686,355 
ALTE So ric iart sag 58,183 100,208 6,507,350 
LEER Saeco 18,719 142,848 4,180,573 
PMRRRS gs wicie oe 50,634 147,626 1,776,512 
SED ter Ih) ichleict. 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 
COS Cen «i alors toys 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 
DMERV cE fairs <i 5; 0's 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 
MC CHer tes. oc se. 518,000 56,064 331,645 
Vis, Uae 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011,133 


BANKERS BUY CAR ALFALFA 
SEED. 


That the alfalfa acreage in the vicin- 
ity of Thief River Falls, Minn., will be 
increased this spring is a certainty, the 
carload of 30,000 pounds of certified 
Grimm alfalfa seed purchased by bank- 
ers of Pennington and eastern Marshall 
counties for distribution among farm- 
ers having arrived. The seed was 
shipped from Blackfoot, Ida., and was 
purchased from the Idaho Grimm AI- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Association. A 
number of farmers were on hand to re- 
ceive their allotment when the car ar- 
rived, while the greater proportion will 
be distributed through the banks. The 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA | 


H. J. BOYD 
Grass and Field Seeds 


Carlots - Odd Lots 
Identical Lots 
526 W. 18th St. Chicago, II]. 
“Let s do some trading together” 


SIU 


REAL VALUES 
are offered in our March prices on 
FIELD SEEDS 
Send for Prices and Samples 
We are Producing Seedsmen 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co. 
Amenia, No. Dak. 
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seed is said to be of the very best ob- 
tainable and is recognized by the Min- 
nesota Crop Improvement Association. 


UT 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov 8..94,707,0 71,445,0 34,230,0 55,382,0 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 35,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070.0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dee. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168.0 

1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..838,161.0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179.0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897.0 

Corn. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. §8.. 7,477,0 1,044,0 9,187,0 18,705,0 
Nov. 15:. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0. 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0  4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 

1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jane wWesals ora 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862;0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan: ole 2%b71-0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260;0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889,0 

Oats. 

1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov.  8..68,396,0 20,272,0 33,827,0 68,727,0 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 33,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,486,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 

1925. 1924. 1923, 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857.0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0. 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843.0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,.0 67°322/0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,2340 6629310 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64/644/0 
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If you are looking for paying resulta 
in business. have the confidence to 
advertise. 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 
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RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


MN 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SErpDs 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


SONATA 
Texas Wants White Oata, 
E. M. ROGERS COMPANY ghellea ond ‘sneperd corm 
STRICTLY we wa be pleased to sell 


BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


NM 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


= 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


lis 
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CONSIGNMENTS 


o Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex-= 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and= 
ull market’ value. Our service will= 
lease you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
eil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex.= 
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Know the MONARCH 


Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


LVI 


HATCH 


Have you 
feed grinding 
to do? 


MONARCH Special Features 


have made it profitable for hun- 
Patented seal 


dreds of millers. 
rings, quick release and other 


exclusive features are explained 


in our Special Booklet Q10. 


We will be glad to send you 


a copy and tell you where 
you can see a MONARCH 


4 / in operation. 


Just ask for Booklet Q10. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


CHICAGO OFFICH KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
830, 9 S. CLINTON ST. 612 NEW ENGLAND BLDG. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
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DARLINGS 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS{ 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 


U. S. Yards Opp. Cincinnati, O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Riverdale Products Co 


208 So. La Salle St. Room 2088 Chicago, II. 


Meat Scraps Bone Meal 
Mineral Feeds 


Dried Buttermilk 


Digester Tankage 
Fertilizer Materials 


Long Dis. Phone 
Wabash 6836 


Solicit your business 
George A. Chapman, President 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 
WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 


ETI mmm mmm mm te 
= Always in the Market for 
= COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohie 
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COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


Your Opportunity 


To secure this choice, well 
located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 


exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply.Man- 
ager, Box 20, Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


cago. 


AND 
CoO, us 
INC. 


BAG 


Please mention this paper when inquir 
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Feedstuffs 


Emil Steer is erecting a new feed 
mill at Green, Ia., that will have a ca- 
pacity of five tons of feed per hour. 

The Hinshaw Grain Co. has added a 
new 50-h.p. attrition mill, new grinding 
bins, elevators and conveyors, Fair- 
banks Truck Scales, wagon hoist, and a 
new Office. 

An up-to-date feed grinding plant will 
be installed by G. W. Potts who has 
leased the elevator formerly operated by 
the United States Elevator Co. at Ab- 
sarokee, Mont. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAXSEED MAR- 
KET. 


There was some more poor quality 
Minnesota seed on the tables during the 
past week which did not draw very 
good bids from the crushing interests. 
They were after the choice quality only 
and were in a position to pick what 
they wanted. Today they were paying 
le over at 2c under May for No. 1 seed 
on track and May price at 2c under for 
the arrive seed. Local stocks total 
367,357 bushels vs. 341,580 last week 
and 156,147 a year ago. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Kansas City, March 28.—With plenti- 
ful offerings from Oklahoma and a fair 
scattered demand in Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska and Colorado the cot- 
tonseed meal market had a further de- 
line of 50c a ton this week. Local deal- 
ers held the product at $41.10, basis of 
carlots, with ton lots $4 more. Okla- 
homa meal was most available, mills 
quoting at $35.50@86, which put the 
Arkansas product, at $36@37, out of 
line. Texas asked $36, or $1 higher 
than a week ago. Dealers said the 
cheapness of Oklahoma meal was an in- 
ducement to feeders and was helping 
the trade at a time when dullness usu- 
ally prevailed. However, Kansas was 
a light buyer. 


Both mills and resellers in Minne- 
apolis offered linseed meal in fair vol- 
ume. The price asked for fine-ground 
product was $39.50 a ton, while pea size 
was held at $40.50. In Kansas City the 
market for carlots was $43.80@44.80 and 
ton lots were quoted at $47.80@48.80. 
Feeding demand was limited, with scat- 
tered sales. 

Tankage and meat scrap ruled at un- 
changed prices, $55@60 and $60@65 a 
ton, respectively. Missouri was the best 
buyer of tankage, while meat scrap 
went to both Missouri and Kansas. De- 
mand for each product was fair and 
about normal for the period, with sup- 
plies ample. 


COTTONSEED SITUATION. 


Waco, Trx.—Cotton seed in Texas 
is all in the hands of the mills and 
with -few exceptions very light stocks 
yet to be crushed. 

Cottonseed products are gradually be- 
ing consumed or exported at fairly sat- 
isfactory prices. While prices now ob- 
tainable, for cake, meal, hulls and lint- 
ers, are under cost of production, the 
oil mills will make reasonably good 
profits for the season as a whole. 

Recent decline in the grain market 
had the effect of softening prices on 
cottonseed products but with no serious 
results, as this had to do only with the 
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ing§ for prices 


last few thousand tons of the season’s 
crush in Texas. 

The drought is gaining serious pro- 
portions in Texas and all adjoining 
states. Rain in two or three weeks 
would save some of the grain, but the 
acreage is very short and as a rule 
stands are poor. 

These conditions will cause an enor- 
mous acreage increase to be planted to 
cotton.—C. A. Meroney. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


There has been no change in the oil 
meal market. Demand has been fairly 
good for this season of the year, buyers 
taking on only one and two ecarlots as 
they need it, but the mills operating in 
Chicago have sold a large proportion of 
their April production that there is no 
urgency on the part of crushers to sell, 
It is, in fact, difficult to get rush ship- 
ment on either fine ground or peasize 
meal, in fact peasize shipments are in 
many cases running from: ten days to 
two weeks late. 

While the Minneapolis market is rela- 
tively steady the conditions up there 
are not quite as tight as they are in 
Chicago. However, Buffalo and coastal 
mills seem to have a fair amount of 
stuff to offer and there is a little more 
pressure in the Hastern markets. It is 
our feeling that oil meal is pretty well 
pegged at current prices for some little 
time——The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
March 28. 


SALT ESSENTIAL 


“Salt to suit” is one of the most com- 
mon phrases used in food recipes. Were 
the world deprived of good salt for a 
month the result in loss of health, vigor 
and temperament would soon be evi- 
dent, both in the human and animal 
kingdoms. Because salt is so cheap 
and so ordinary in everyday life we 
often forget its importance. But when 
such vital things as water, air and salt 
are taken away all other plant and an- 
imal foods remaining would not serve 
their purposes so well. 

Feeders have simply regarded salt as 
an appetizer—something to make liye 
stock drink more water or cause it to 
consume unpalatable rations. Recent- 
ly, however, salt is becoming recognized 
for what it contributes to nutrition, di- 
gestion and production. In the stomach 
it causes the formation of hydrochloric 
acid—an indispensable factor to food 
digestion. Salt is a mineral food, and 
the basis of some of the best known 
mineral feeds and compounds. In choos- 
ing salt for feeding purposes it is well 
to use discretion and foresight, because 
cheap, lumpy, dirty salt is as subject to 
criticism as inferior feeds of any kind. 

Live stock use salt in varying 
amounts, differing in their demands ac- 
cording to body weight, condition, pro- 
duction and species. A dairy cow will 
use about one and one-quarter ounces a 
day. Yearlings and two-year-old beef 
steers may lick an ounce daily of good 
salt. Hogs need much less salt, prob- 
ably a quarter to a third of an ounce 
daily. An ounce of salt is fair allotment 
for working horses. A half ounce daily 
is a fair index of salt requirements 
for sheep, but sheep will not lick block 
salt like cattle. Mixing a pound of high- 
grade salt with every 100 pounds of 
dry grain feed is a good plan to make 
sure that animals are not deprived of 
this essential. \ 


CORN 


FEEDS. 


The recent price situation in corn by- 
products, giving such feed ingredients a 
distinct advantage in comparison with 
straight corn justifies a further Tre 
minder to our trade of the following of- 
ficial description of certain by-products 
as defined by the Association of Feed 
Control officials at their October, 1924, 
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SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


$22 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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None Better for Profitable Production 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Dl. 


meeting. Starch corn oil cake is the 
product obtained in the wet milling 
process of the manufacture of corn 
starch, corn syrup and other corn prod- 
ucts. Corn oil meal is ground corn oil 
cake. Corn germ meal is the corn germ 
and other parts of the corn kernel ob- 
tained in the dry milling process of the 
manufacture of corn meal, corn grits, 
hominy feed and other corn products. 
Corn germ meal is ground corn germ 
cake. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts 250,000 bushels bonded, 
86,000 bushels domestic. Values were 
more or less affected by the declines of 
other grains, though the net decline was 
small. Light receipts at the principal 
primary markets resulted in a further 
advance in premiums and the present 
movement should insure further liberal 
weekly decreases in the visible supply. 
There were occasional sales of Canadian 
oats for export, but bids for American 
oats remained below a working basis. 
Distributors report only a very light 
business in the Eastern territory, while 
spot sales were in small volume, dealers 
supplying their needs mainly with Du- 
luth 36-lb. 3 white oats, now at Buffalo, 
at prices considerably below those cur- 
rent for all-rail oats in the local mar- 
ket.—L. W. Forbell & Co. 


THE FEED MARKETS. 


BOSTON. , 

Boston, Mar. 28.—Millfeed: Prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: Spring bran, $29@29.50; win- 
ter bran, $30@31; middlings,  $29.50@35; 
mixed feed, $33@39.50; red dog, $46; gluten 
feed, $40.95; gluten meal, $48.70; hominy 
feed, $41.50; stock feed, $44; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $15; cottonseed meal, $43.50@48; 
linseed meal, $44@44.50. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 Ibs., 61@62c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 59@60c; regular, 388 lbs., 58@ 
59c; regular, 35 lIbs., 57@58c; regular, 34 
lbs., 56@57c. 
| MILWAUKEE. : 

Milwaukee, Mar. 28.—Millfeed quotations 
closed unchanged for the week in the Mil- 
waukee market, but all operators were re- 
ported to be offering concessions to move 
stocks and the tendency was decidedly 
downward. Predictions were the market 
would start falling during the present week 
and continue in decline for some time. 
Some of the farmers are reported to have 
out their cattle out in the pasture and all 
are reported to still have large stocks of 
qay on hand. Quotations on Saturday, 
March 28, were: Winter bran, $26.20@ 
26.70; spring bran, $25.50; standard mid- 
llings, $25.50@26; flour middlings, $30.50@ 
31.50; red dog, $37.50@38.50; rye feed, $26 
@26.50; linseed oil meal, $42@42.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $38.50@43.50; hominy feed, $37@ 
$8; oat feed, $6@7; gluten feed, 30 days, 
333.80; in 100-lb. sacks, carlots, f. o. b. 
Milwaukee. 


CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, March 28.—There was little 
mprovement in the demand for mill feeds 
ind declines of 50c@$1 per ton were re- 
corded for all brans, with middlings barely 
steady and tending lower. Little increase 
vas reported in the production as the de- 
nand for flour was slower, but mills gen- 
-rally reported ample supplies of all by- 


oroducts. Quotations represent 100-Ib. 
sacks: Soft winter wheat bran, $29:50@30; 


nard winter wheat bran, $29@29.50; spring 
wheat bran, $29@29.50; standard middlings, 
329.50@30; soft wheat middlings, $35@35.50; 
sray hard middlings, $35@35.50; mixed feed, 
‘383@33.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29; hominy 
‘eed, $37@37.50. 


BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore, Mar. 28.—Prices on wheat 
eeds continue in buyers’ favor, due to the 
act that the supply is in excess of present 
‘rade wants, and the demand is only of a 
imited jobbing character. Hominy feed is 
bout unchanged from last week's range. 
zluten feed in ample supply for present 
imited needs in this line. Alfalfa meal 
iteady, with a fair movement. Dried beet 
yulp unchanged. Quotations follow: Spring 
vheat bran, per ton, 100-Ib. sacks, $30@ 
0.50; Western middlings, per ton, 100-lb. 


vacks, $30.50@31; hominy feed, per ton, 
Thang gluten feed, per ton, $38.50@39; 
lfalfa meal, per ton, $30@31; dried beet 


ulp, per ton, $37.50@38. 


MEMPHIS. 
Memphis, Mar. 28.—Millfeed prices are 
teady to firm, but demand is slack. Wheat 
ran is quotable at $28 and gray shorts at 
34.50@35, but business has been very quiet 
ind offerings of many cars would break 
wrices. Cottonseed meal is firmer and of- 


ferings not large. Quote 36 per cent at $34, 
with 41 per cent at $36.50 and 438 at $38.50. 


Hulls are quiet at $8 for loose. Alfalfa 
meal is easier and No. 1 is quoted any- 
where from $26.50@28. ; 

NEW YORK. 


New York, Mar. 28.—Weakness featured 
both city and Western feeds, with prices 
at the close of the week fully a dollar per 
ton lower. Despite this reaction ‘there were 
resale lots offering cheaper here. Consum- 
ers are being supplied by contract material 
bought around $4 per ton higher. 

City bran is quoted at $28.50, middlings 
$29.50 and red dog $45, while Western bran 
rules at $28@28.50, middlings $29@29.25 and 
red dog $45@45.50 per ton. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Mar. 28.—The market for 
feedstuffs is dull and lower under a light 
demand and ample supplies which cause 
more pressure to sell. Quotations are for 
carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Soft winter bran, $30.50@31; winter mid- 
dlings, $35@36; spring bran, Western ship- 
ment, $27.50@29; standard wheat middlings, 
W. S.. $29@32; flour middlings, W. S., 
$37.50@41; red dog, W. S., $44@45; low 
grade flour, W. S., $50@51; rye middlings, 
W. S., $29@30; reground oats feed, $13@24; 


fine yellow hominy, W. S., $39@40; fine 
white hominy, W. S., $40@44; cottonseed 


meal, 36% protein, W. S., $42@42.50; cot- 


yee meal, 41% protein, W. S., $44.50 
wee, DULUTH. 
Duluth, Mar. 28.—Trade in feeds was 


slow during the last week, interest being 
light in every quarter. Jobbers showed a 
disposition to hold down their buying to a 
minimum in view of the unsettlement in 
the grain markets. Millfeeds are unchanged 
but ground feeds declined from $1.25@2.50. 
Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, $24.50; 
shorts, $25.50; Boston mixed, $25.50; red 
dog, $38; flour middlings, $31; ground oats, 
$27.50; No. 1 ground feed, $35.75; No. 2 
ground feed, $33.75; No. 3 ground feed, 
St cracked corn, $40; coarse corn meal, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, Mar. 28.—Today saw the 

end of what has probably been the slowest 
and most uneventful week in the local 
millfeed trade’s history. Eastern wants 
are being supplied from Buffalo at prices 
so far out of line with Minneapolis figures 
that there is no apparent relation between 
them. Nearby territory does not seem in- 
terested in their customary mixed car lots 
that they should be and in consequence 
both the mills and the jobbing interests 
have little to report. 
_ The saving grace of the entire situation 
is the fact that the output is so very low 
that there is no difficulty placing it. There 
was some bran bought back last week and 
the one previous also, but as far as could 
be learned, nothing of this kind happened 
this week. 

Weekly shipments total 9,744 tons vs. 
12,502 last week and 14,127 a year ago. 

Asking prices today were as follows: 
Standard bran, $23.50; pure bran, $24; 
standard middlings, $23.50; red dog, $36@ 
40; flour middlings, $28.50@29; oil meal is 
quiet at around $40. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to Mar. 28 
(final 000 omitted) : 

Mar.28,Mar.29, Mar.28, Mar.29. 


f 1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago) =n... 1,043 1,279 .479 54,487 
Sioux) City... 26 107 2,964 5,260 
Milwaukee 175 339 4,554 11,156 
Minneapolis 209 332 11,259 13,007 
Duluth! Pees 23 282 193 7,149 
St. .Louiss. 2.290 428 693 11,583 19,021 
Toledo 323: 2sc0 24 96 2,031 2,464 
Wichitam en a 13 Panes 1,843 ee.. 
Detroltwes.\0ces 4 24 227 e552 
Kansas City 301 179 15,063 13,146 
Peorla <i 26s 236 189 =10,403 8,940 
Omaha ::<5..9ee 108 311 7,884 16,413 
Indianapolis 103 153 9,808 9,241 
St.) Joseph avz.e 87 128 4,938 4,648 

Total oe. enckt 2,785 4,112 129,179 166,484 
Shipments ..-2,900 3,332 67,541 88,259 


Ooo 


The Italian foodstuffs commissioner, 
in agreement with manufacturers of 
flour products and representatives of 
the various prefects, has decided to re- 
duce the price of the best quality of 
flour from 242 to 230 lire per 100 pounds, 
the new price being effective March 26. 
The second quality of flour will be re- 
duced from 226 to 215 lire per 100 
pounds, the price of bread being re- 
duced accordingly. The value of the 
lire at current exchange rates is about 
4.07e. 
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Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


HERMAN NAGEL 
CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 


Mixed Feed 
Compiling of Booklets, 


Formulae, Advertising, 
Sales Promotion 


Service, Chemical Analysis and Control. 
Chicago, Ill. 


208 S. La Salle St. 


vn MT LL FEED BUYERS mn 


are profiting by a special service 2 
which is proving a WINNER Z 
Let me tell you more about it = 

A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EAM en LLMs Te 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Kides, Gear Gl Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 

RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 

More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


HERUDALRGLLUSELLASUUREAAULOLUSAAUALEENNNUUEH 


earn eenUd eet 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CORN -CHOPS - MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _In the Corn Belt. 


HAYES 


Grain @ Comn. Co. of Ill. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 


Feeds of all kinds 
327 S. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


EXPORTS OF CORN. 


The exports of corn from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 

Jan. 789,000 2,788,028 7,163,422 19,233,394 
Feb. 617,000 3,391,041 8,698,638 22,052,216 
MAB. Wes oor 3,867,551 7,499,688 22,668,309 
RAO  BeoowebS 1,978,518 5,270,152 18,484,968 
MES Defoe, 3 «tales 1,710,858 5,064,125 10,913,890 
PONE ies « «2p 876,705 1,918,064 11,670,472 
AAV Da gD MASc ca 506,466 1,129,641 14,269,798 
AS Ut Rid IS arg 648,486 780,983 12,170,201 
S@Din i ceca 695,421 1,135,778 9,607,635 
OCT Tea cntmcts 614,000 527,526 10,149,068 
ING 0h jo wil olate 821,000 955,327 7,521,067 
NOTE | Bodomac 437,000 2,044,338 4,758,249 
Nena # Gcaienaoc 18,335,074 42,187,732163,609,213 


MINER LABORATORIES 


9 South Clinton St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in chemical and microscopica 
analysis of FEED STUFFS and in problems 
connected with their manufacture and sale. 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 702 P. B. 427 


Agents and Commission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, 1OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Denver, Colo. 


SIMON UANRMO NON 


The Salt : 
Without 
a Fault 


Clean, white and free from 
shale and dirt. 


WS 


Myles farm salt is particu- 
larly adapted for the ele- 
vator and farm trade, 
containing no organic mat- 
ter, although it costs no 
more than the ordinary run 
of salt. 


Ask for prices and samples 
for feed mixing, meat cur- 
ing and the general use of 
your farm customers. 


Splendid profits for dealers. 


HIGBIE 


SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
= 
Wi 
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Creamery in carlots at 6%c per lb. and 
EC. L. up tof4ee: 

CorronseeD Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. A large 
cotton crop, but with a present reduc- 
tion in meal production has given the 
market a somewhat better tone and a 
clean-up is looked for before the new 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito San—A. K.—Ebony Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early Yellow 


WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, carlots or less. 
WANTED—We have a soy bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 
unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 22,000 Acres. Established 1824, 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, Il. | 


crop. Meal is nominally quoted for 43 
per cent protein, Chicago basis, at 
Broker $42.50. 


WALTER M. BROWNE, es auc, Memphic, Teor, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Reed, Flour, Cottonseed Products 


GLuTEN Freep.—Demand is better, and 
orders being placed are for immediate 
shipment. Quotations follow: Gluten 
feed in bulk $31 a ton, sacked $33.80; 
gluten meal of 40 per cent protein $41.80 
in sacks, $39 in bulk. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat but at the lowered 
prices all packers’ products are moving 
in fair volume. Prices are as follows: 
Meat scraps in carlots f.o.b. Chicago, 
$55@60 a ton; 60 per cent protein di- 
gester tankage, $50; raw bone meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f.o.b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum ears. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 


A Full Line 
> of Quality 
for dairies, cattle, hovs, horses and pouttry 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, 


CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


ire 
lowa 


CHARCOAL 


The potential condition of the feed 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


CANADA WANTS WHEAT PRICE 
PEACE. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


A special message from Winnipeg to 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
says: 

“In the most irregular market which 
the Manitoba wheat trade has suffered 
from since the establishment of the 
Grain Exchange here twenty years ago, 
the general price level of that com- 
modity from March 13 to 18 accomp- 
lished more than half of a 60c break. It 
can also be stated on authority that 
since March 18 there has been some buy- 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 


High Protein 2 Color Retained 
Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood IIl. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 


7; + 99 ° ° market is actually unchanged from the ing by the export crowd of Nos. 2 and 

pi Patyalstens week previous. Feed for immediate 3% Northern wheat to meet shipping re- 

BRUISE HICEG ID shipment is not plentifully offered quirements. For the preceding two 

NEWTON FEED COMPANY though apparently sufficient is available months and more such export trade as 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO to take care of buyers’ 


requirements. 
Most of the sellers’ interest existing is 
for April-May but buyers are not in- 
clined to purchase other than what they 
need for their immediate requirements. 
Buyers admit that feed is cheap com- 


WE BUY anv SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


April 1, 1925. 


was reported was confined to a little 
No. 4, more No. 5 and a fair amount of 
No. 6, with the total of these lower 
grades far below comparable figures of 
the season for many years back. 

The grain trade faces the hard task 
of working off a larger visible, counting 
Canadian stocks on the American side, 
than anyone expected to see in a sell- 
ing market which is likely any morning 
to open up or down from 3c to 7c, and a 
Liverpool buying market, betraying the 
same bewildering sense of values. 
Montreal and St. John report good in- 
quiry for grain berth for May; there 
are charter inquiries at Montreal, and 
the Canadian grade trade generally 
hopes for a steadier price line, and a 
merchant’s chance to clean up inven- 
tories. 

The Inter-Ocean Press dispatch from 
Liverpool, that the wheat pool had hur- 
riedly offered 40,000,000 bushels for 
shipment was immediately recognized as 
a loud echo from certain comment two 
days before from Ottawa correspondents 
as to the position of the wheat pool. 
The wheat pool is equipped with liberal 
lines of credit in which practically all 
the chartered banks of Canada share; 
its advances to farmers have not ex- 
ceeded $1.35 a bushel in any instance; 
bankers interested in the account are 
unaware of any unprotected wheat in 
its hands. The trade recognizes that 
the pool has merely shared in the com- 
mon lifelessness of legitimate business, 
and the story is branded as too obvious- 
ly absurd to invite another bear raid. 
The trade wants a price peace, let the 
chips at Ottawa or Washington fall 
which way they may.” 


According to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, farming is Spain’s 
first industry, the income from cereal 
and vegetable crops ranking first with a 
total annual yield of 4,501,000,000 pe- 
setas. 


Don’t let your subscription lapse: 
you may Iose valuable numbers. 


— 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending Mar. 28: 


pa imi paring relative values for other com- ee CHICAGO. ST. TELUS KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. WP On 
ME of; FEEDS FOR LIVE ] modities but unless they have use for it No. 3 red........00....5) 170 @U91 fc .ciJycgue  w.. «anna neers 
W S FO STOCK & POULTRY and can turn it over at a profit, there is BO. 2 ae 160 @169 166 @168 155 @176 160 ait PR ee 
MILLS AT nO ine ; ; ‘ INO. 3 ards. cas... Tisis dere, Gravee 2 bs aiere ele nse ove aap ete aan 158 @162 .csccs aus 3s sea 
CHICAGO, ILL. “a E.ST.LOUIS,ILL. no incentive in loading up. ba fee Mn 010) a ds Am ey ae Bn a 149 @175% 
BUFFALO, NY. NKANSAS CITY,MO. MiNNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23.50; standard Pea nome eer fer ee toe ontoootar.. » MMMM cao Asoc soc © tte Oke 
7 7 23 9Q- — 
middlings, $23.50; flour middlings, $29; No. 3 mixed.104%@109 105 @108 98 @102% .....-..,.s. -\eseeeueaen 103 @108 
red dog, $36 to $37. No; of mixed) 100) s@ 1 0vamae a nneeeeee 96 @100 95° @ 98 2 cus eene ee 
— Ap RAe MeO RAY 2 +a No. 3 yellow.106 @113 106 @110 104 @108 100  @104 -~ ..ccciepie piso e teste ise 
Cuicaco.— Bran, $26.10; standard mid- No’ 4 yellow.100%@110 102 @105 99 @102 98 @103 101 @i07% ....0.. 00mm 
PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL dlings, $26.10; flour middlings, $31.60; No. 3 white.106- @111 107 @109% 99 @102% ......cesce0 cecceeeceues sesecerenems 
red dog, $38.60 to $39.60. No. 4 white.102 @108 cnc ec wins ce ve pimemeleil | sce « Sim mrelereloy lets) /e'oiats > tiene ies aan 
Sp Staes KANSAS Ciry.—Bran, $24; gray shorts, N ake @ @ 
a ANSAS UITY.— , ; shorts, O. 2 white. 464%@ 48% 50 @ 50% 46 @47  .... sess ne vince een es we cceesssees 
BAG LOTS MIXED CARS $28. No. 3 white. 4114@ 4644 AT16 GD 49 ics ccm 44 @ 45% 48%@ 46% .....-..-008 
. . ° De 9 ) x, 
With Anything in Feeds Sr. Lovis.—Bran, $26.40; gray shorts, Bye OW Ba. 120 @ 126% SPR ones: SEeooe ican 6 re). ant 
a arley j.cn « 68. "@O3')  isteugicat Weenie liga. - nn aek en @ +o0 202 ee 
LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN co. $30.40. ei one Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.01@1.06; No. 4 yellow, eG se 1S No. Se 
ALFALFA MEAL. 95c@$1. Oats—No. 2 white, 40% @43%c; No. 3 white, 40@42\4c; ° white, 374 @4le. 
MILWAUKEE), WIS; ee oS Rye—$1.15@1.23. Barley—69@86c. Flaxseed—$2.78@3.8914. 
Situation unchanged with prices 


slightly lower. Second-hang bag basis, COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AND 
Choice, $27; No. 1, $26; No. 2, $22.50. 
Fine ground grades, $3@4 a ton pre- 
mium. 

Recrounp Oat Frep.—Marking time 


with a checkered demand. Considera- 


Carolina Milling Co. 


full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Department of Commerce statements, 


Manufacturers of wheat, including flour, 


YEARLY EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


The following table, compiled by THe Pric—E CURRENT-GRAIN RepoRTER, from 


shows the monthly and yearly exports 


from the United States, and the yearly exports 
for Atlantic and Pacific ports separately, for the years indicated: 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. ble sellers’ interest. Nominally quoted Jul tan F Ragen aren othe on ae cerout fe oat hid ieee 
yt 7. r ULV? 3 sei 7,600,00 ; ,0 ,098,000 . ’ ’ , , , 
DILLON, S. C. rege end, 97s UDgroune oot Bt amrAcmust sk 21'106,000 19,929,000 38,965,000 66,963,000 32,550,000 20,310,000 19,496,000 
IMINY EED.— Lhe supply is iM €X- September .. 39,245,000 22,465,000 31,839.000 38,950,000 34,994,000 24,813,000 28,347,000 
cess of the demand with radical dis- October ..... 83,536,000 18,852,000 26,077,000 Seen Cuca as eatin a ae at 531,000 
: E 6 Ocean . Ovember .. 35,097, Be Baty 17,579,000 ,453, ; ; ’ , ; 
counts offered where shipping instruc Pecomber .., 24'326/000 12'991,000 167428:000 15,014,000 30,179,000 15,427,000 33,589,000 
> tions are necessary. From the west January . 12,975,000 12,142/000 15,010,000 14,982,000 27,105,000 12,271,000 22,103,000 
W FN en B u y in fa ed nominally quoted sack basis, white, $39; peers 11,613,000 nae ce Bee Ons seer cae eter etre: 20 re 000 
, , 97 FA - : BYCh’ |. «cccemeacieerets 374,000 10,725,000 ,s71, 20,763, sO5t, 
: g eee BERT An bulk, where availa: aor 0.1202) 220M 8,418,000 11,195,000 10,244,000 24,791,000 13,722,000 31,127,000 
fa t ] le, $1.50@2 per ton less. MEY 9 oo. Scent ets 7,205,000 13.905,000 14,267,000 31,024,000 25,885,000 26,342,000 
aieria LINSEED O1L Meau.—Supply and de- June .....00 ec... 10,257,000 11,881,000 18,200,000 32,196,000 21,754,000 32,652,000 
mand fairly well balanced at the present prxports, yr.. ......... 156,430,000 221,873,000 278,214,000 366,092,000 219,646,000 287,438,000 
get our samples ae good cbs time. Mills appear to have sufficient Atlantic ports ......... @) 323,135,000 205,626.000 267,780,000 
3 ’ shipping instructions to carry them Pacific ports. ......... 2) @) @) 42,957,000 14,020,000 19,698,000 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, along without forcing sales. Nominally idlaiaiit ater meio 8 
: : quote *k basis ic c 
approved salvage in which we $2@ ee a sea onoee peas A . . 
are specialists, Driep BurrerMiILK.—Demand is very W hen You Need Dried Buttermilk 
good and market in good shape. Less 


than car lot shipments moving very rap- 
idly. Baby chick raisers are buying 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co, 


Postal \Talesrach Bide. Cin heavily just now and are expected to 
piel g», Chicago absorb the entire production for some 110 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
weeks, Quotations are as_ follows: 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


April 1, 1925. 


LITTLE ALFALFA RAISED. 


Wisconstn' Raprps, Wis.— There is 
very little alfalfa raised in this im- 
mediate vicinity, although the farmers 
are beginning to try to raise it. 
been tried out here for a number of 
years, but with very little success, so 
the amount that is raised right around 
here would not be enough to be con- 
sidered.—McKercher & Rossier. 


ALFALFA PROFITABLE. 


SEBEWAING, Micu.—Farmers who have 
started to grow alfalfa, however, find it 
very profitable for various reasons. 
They have less acres of hay to cut, 
since they can cut at least two crops 
of alfalfa. Another good thing they 
find with alfalfa, is that when fed to 
their horses and their stock in the win- 
ter time it takes the place of ordinary 
hay and grain—J. C. Liken & Company. 
By G. C. Marotzhe. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas Criry, March 28.—Believing 
the market to be pounding on the bot- 
tom, local manufacturers of alfalfa meal 
this week made but one concession in 
prices. No. 1 meal sold $1 a ton lower, 
while other grades were held steady. 
Carlot quotations were: Choice, $27@ 
28; No. 1, 23@24; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, 
$18@18.50. Not only was the demand 
light but shipping directions on old or- 
ders were very slow, with some can- 
cellations. The market seemed to be 
suffering from sympathy with recent 
weakness of grain. Advices from St. 
Louis were pessimistic. Colorado mills 
offered lightly. 


In poultry, horse and cattle feeds 
local manufacturers of grain-molasses 
feeds had a good trade. There were a 
few orders for dairy, hog and pig feeds. 
Some grades of horse feeds were $2 a 
ton lower, while others were $1 higher. 
Alfalfa-molasses feeds were unchanged 
to $1 lower. Scratch poultry feeds went 
up $1.50@2, but mash poultry feeds 
were unchanged to $1 down. Other 
feeds were unchanged. The general mar- 
ket for carlots was as follows, per ton: 
Dairy feeds, $36@37; cattle, $39@45; 
hog, 45@51; pig, $70; horse and mule, 
$30@42.50; alfalfa-molasses, $26.50@33; 
scratch poultry, $48@54; mash Eee ry, 
$50@T7T. 


ALFALFA GRADE HEARINGS. 


The following was received from Mr. 
W. A. Wheeler, in charge of the Hay, 
Feed & Seed Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who 
with E. C. Parker is making a trip 
through the West, holding hay hearings 
in all important hay producing territo- 
ries. 

Hearings on alfalfa hay grades at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco were at- 
tended by dealers from the two cities 

and from several shipping points in Cal- 
-ifornia. Representatives from the State 
Department of Agriculture and the Ag- 
-ricultural College were also _ present. 
Representatives from the Nevada Agri- 
cultural College and the Nevada Farm 
Bureau attended the San Francisco 
hearing. 

The California dealers generally are 
paet favorable to the use of any hay 
grades, preferring to handle hay on de- 
scription and by personal contact with 
the producers and the consumers. 

The representatives from Nevada and 
some of the California growers ex- 
pressed themselves as being in full ac- 
cord with Federal grades and Federal 
inspection. 

The proposed grades met with general 
favor at these meetings, although the 
sentiment was expressed at San Fran- 
cisco that a higher green color stand- 


Alfalfa Department 


It has’ 
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ard for grade number one would be 
preferable for California. 

The statement was made that the al- 
falfa grades were much better than 
anyone thought it possible to make defi- 
nite grades for alfalfa hay. 

An effort is to be made by some of 
the growers to have the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture make a thorough 
study of hay marketing in California in 
order that any service work to be con- 
ducted may be planned with full knowl- 
edge of the local conditions of hay pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Hearing at Ogden, Utah, attended by 
very representative groups of growers, 
dealers and consumers. They expressed 
a unanimous approval of both Federal 
grades and inspection and by vote re- 
quested the State Department of Agri- 
culture to adopt grades as soon as rec- 
ommended by the Federal Department 
and to establish a joint Federal state 
hay inspection service. 

+a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We acknowledge receipt of the 67th 
annual report of the trade and com- 
merce of Chicago as compiled by J. J. 
Fones, Sec’y of the Board of Trade of 
the city of Chicago, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1924. As usual, this book is 
replete with statistical data and other 
information covering the activities in 
flour, grain, provisions, live stock, seeds, 
hides, wool and lumber. 
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COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 


Mar. 26, are as follows: 
Portland, Mar. 26.—Merchants’ Exchange 
quotations: 
March. April. May. 
Wi heat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
eer $1618. Sexes gages - 
wid. L.68 1.73 AeCOS IETS 
via 16 2 GSe air4 
vio. 1-060) @ Lege GS 79 
-8U0) 1866) 1825) 1.69" 2.84 
whe) 1a64 SL See 6G) S75 
S20 terete. SeLO nic ae ee a 
SOE S800) eet) 30 O0maer.. «.. 
She 0! Sok on BS. OOrmerda: « 
42.00 42.00 . 42.00 
3. &E. Y.....42.00 45.00 43.00 45.00 43.50 
Millrursy eee ciate 34.00 30.00 34.00 31.)| 34.00 
Bags—Spot, lle bid; July, 11%c bid, 124%c 
ask; domestic, 12¢ bid, 125%c ask. 
Flour—City delivery prices, 49s: Family 
patents, $10.80 per barrel; family pastry, 
$9.90; whole wheat, $9.40; graham, $9.20; 
bakers hard wheat, 98s, $10.80; bakers 


bluestem patents, 98s, $10.70; bakers pas— 
try, 98s, $9.70. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: 
$38 ton; middlings, $50; scratch feed, 
rolled barley, $54 cracked corn, 
rolled oats, $51. 

Seattle, Mar. 26.—Prompt bid quotations 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange today fol- 


Millrun, 
$68; 
$59; 


low: 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.66 a bu.; western 
white, $1.63; hard winter, $1. 63: western 
red, $1.63; northern spring, $1.67. 


Corn—No. 3 yellow, $43 a ton. 

Yesterday’s car receipts: Wheat, 1 car; 
flour, 9 cars. 

San Francisco, Mar. 26.—April barley was 
offered for sale at $1.85,. while December 
barley was sought at $1.50 during the morn- 
ing session of the Grain Exchange. No 
action during the afternoon session. 

The grain price record book of the Grain 
Exchange carries the following as latest 
quotations: 

; Perleyats oct $1.90@1.95; shipping, nom- 
inal. 

Wheat—Feed, $3.15@3.25; 
inal. 

Oats—Red feed, $2.05@2.15. 

Mill feeds—Shorts, $39@41; middlings, $50 
@52; millrun, $38@41; bran, '$35@41, 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
past 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.90; 
Eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.25@2.30; Eastern 
No. 2 milo, $2.40; No. 2 Eastern yellow, 
$2.37144; No. 3 Hastern yellow, $2.30. 

Spot Calcutta bags—June and July, 
peaked: 

San Quentin grain bags, 113¢c. 
INLAND EMPIRE GRAIN. 

Wilbur, Wash., Mar. 24.—Bluestem, $1.65; 
club, hybird and marquis, $1.35. 

Davenport, Wash., Mar. 24.—Hard white, 
$1.65; bluestem, $1.55; forty-fold, club, mar— 


milling, nom- 


12¢ 


quis, $1.43. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Mar. 24.—Red, $1.39; 
white No. 1, $1.44. 

Pullman, Wash., Mar. 24.—Red, $1.42; 
white, $1.44. 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: 


LAMAR, COLO. *© 3g PIERCE BL B 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. 
Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


THE OTTO WEISS MILLING CO. 


1400 North Santa Fe Ave., WICHITA, KAN. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Dayton, Wash., Mar. 24.—Club, $1.50; red, 
$1.47. 

Odessa, Wash., Mar. 24.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.80; Turkey red, marquis and forty- 
fold, $1.50; club, $1.48; Jones Fife, oe 41. 
Walla Walla, Wash., Mar. 


$1.67; club, $1.50; Turkey red, $1.4 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., U.S., 
Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.s 
Nov. 22....101,886,000 3,389,000 105,275.000 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dee. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 2 . 101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
wi &- 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
..91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
.87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
.84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
. 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
. 80,347,000 2,434,000 82'781,000 
79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
. 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
r 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar. 21 . .65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Nov. 22.... 71,356,000 176,631,000 82,300,000 
Nov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,108,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dee. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
: 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
. 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
. 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
. 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
. 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
. 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
. 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
. 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
: . 77,069,000 eaten 94,400,000 
3) 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
é ... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar 14. aie eie 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mar ote og 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 
1924. 1925. 
Nov. 22....258,931,000)Jan. 24....230,904,000 
Nov. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 31....235,217,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000/Feb. 7....239,469,000 
Dee. 13....250,602,000)/Feb. 14....244,834,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000)Feb. 21....249,878,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 
1925. Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 3....233,842,000;/Mar. 14....248,778,000 


-229,738,000\Mar. 


oe 21... .242,284,000 
17... .231,795,000 


(469) 33 


RELIABLE 


Standard Blue Flame 


HOVER 


Various 


“*Foolproof and Safe’” 
Has newest improve- 
ments. Saves 
time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out, Chicks 
grow faster and sy, w. myers | 
stronger. Built of Pres. 
galvanized steel. Special j- 
= burners give steady lA 
Ss) flow of oil and even » 
perfection itself. 


flame. Our 1923 style is 
Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 4 
cast iron. Will last a lifetime. Greate» 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. 
Has two double disc wafers which con- 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 
ing canopy. Specially designed fire 
bowl keeps grate : 
clean. Usedbylarg- 
est poultrymen. 


Reliable 
Standard 


Incubators Eees 


a 
hs} THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! w 
ene Incubator proves Reliable repu- 


tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built especially for your needs. 
Write us your requirements, and ask 
Nor Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


Reliahie Recanse ridht 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 
for full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is “TETRI-CIDE.” 


Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide 
spraying 


For a General 
and Non-Explosive 
for killing moths and 


for insects generally in mills and 
warehouses, we recommend 


Frt. Allowed 


55-gallon drums @ $3.25 gallon 


30-gallon drums @ $3.50 gallon 
10-gallon cans @ $3.75 gallon 
No extra charge for containers. 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 
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HAY BUSINESS STAGNANT. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD.—The hay condition 
in our territory is in a state of stagna- 
tion and will result in the largest carry 
over that we have had in ten years. 
Hay cannot be moved to net the farmer 
$10.00 a ton, however price is not the 
object, there are no markets to con- 
sume the hay and irrespective of prices 
it must be carried over.—Independent 
Hay & Grain Co. Manager Jno. K. Jen- 
nings. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The weekly review of the Department 
of Agriculture—Low grades were prac- 
tically unsalable at many markets and 
the demand was centered on the light 
offerings of top grades. Receipts were 
ample for the slack demand, although 
country offerings at some markets fell 
off with the opening of farm work. Con- 
siderably more timothy and prairie hay 
remain to be marketed than at this 
time a year ago although the move- 
ment of alfalfa was held about normal, 
according to reports received from a 
large number of shippers. About 55 per 
cent of the marketable surplus of tim- 
othy had moved up to March 15 com- 
pared with 70 per cent in 1924 and 65 
per cent in 19238, while about 5 per 
cent more prairie remained to be mar- 
keted than on March 15 last week. An 
unusually slow movement is reported 
from Michigan where only 40 per 
cent of the timothy has been shipped. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the alfal- 
fa surplus had been disposed of against 
75 per cent on March 15 in 1924 and 85 
per cent in 1923. An increased amount 
was available for market from the rec- 
ord 1924 hay crop and the open winter 
tended to reduce the demand although 
more liberal feeding of low priced hay 
largely offset the decreased number of 
animals. 

Dealers’ stocks in consuming areas 
were normal but only a fair volume of 
trade was expected as the supply of 
local hays, chiefly Johnson grass, Ber- 
muda grass, peanut and heavin hay in 
the South and timothy and mixed hay 
in Eastern states and New England 
seemed adequate. Timothy was moving 
chiefly to teamsters, lumber camps and 
mines, although some was being ab- 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange © KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hay Department 
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sorbed by Southern farms. 
none was purchased for deferred ship- 


Practically 


ment. Alfalfa was being taken by 
dairies and stock farms and shipments 
of alfalfa from Ohio, Michigan and New 
York were competing with alfalfa from 
the Middlewest along with the Atlantic 
seaboard. The quality of the Eastern al- 
falfa is only fair but the lower freight 
charges enable it to be offered at lower 
prices. Much of the alfalfa in the moun- 
tain states was fed locally as high 
freight rates made its shipment un- 
profitable. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS SHIP HAY. 


Albert Miller & Co., of Chicago is 
writing the grain elevator trade as fol- 
lows: 

“It is reliably reported that at least 
bu per cent, and in some states more of 
the 1924 tame hay crop is still on the 
farms. The 1924 crop has moved very 
slowly from the farm to the markets for 
the simple reason that the local coun- 
try dealer has been unable to handle 
it profitably. A good many farmers are 
therefore sending their hay direct to 
market or else sending it through the 
elevators or dealers they patronize who 
ship it for them and make a small 
charge for the service. In other words 
the producer receives the full proceeds 
from the sale of his hay less this small 
charge. 

We are receiving a large number of 
direct shipments this season. 

We have federal hay inspection on 
this market and when a sale of a car 
of hay is made the Government Inspec- 
tor issues .a certificate showing the 
grade of the hay. We issue market re- 
ports showing just what such grade of 
hay sells for each day, and all sales 
must come within the quotations. 

It will not be long before we will have 
grass and if the producer is to dispose 
of his last year’s crop of hay it is neces- 
sary that a market soon be found for 
it. You can aid the producer in your 
territory by either instructing him how 
to ship his hay himself or by shipping 
it for him.” 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

Idaho farmers had 440,000 tons of 
hay left on March 1. This is 20 per 
cent of the 1924 crop. A year ago the 
reserves were 870,000 tons. 

Letters received by North & Co. from 
Mississippi indicate that financial con- 
ditions in that state are a restriction on 
the buying of hay. Too often the case 
is one in which the banker has to be 
consulted before a dealer can order a 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


i} do dl MM CUE sith Bi 
ie se Ut) 
fa) ALBERT MILLER & CO. fF://! 
Ni 182 N.Clark St, Chicago, Ill. 

(yi) Solicits your business 

WAY) Hay Consignments 

mn y Hay Orders 


Hit 
J 


| se vtied haldineeaene 
Me BURRS 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE &' LEONARD 


fs well and f, 
Geadgeeeeiene, averebly known 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T.D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAWVV 


74 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


North & Gmpany_ 
Receivers—Shippers 

Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


car or the consumer lay in a supply for 
seasonable needs. 

Newton C. Campbell, president of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association, 
was sick several days this week. Mr. 
Campbell sometimes feels the effects of 
an explosion of which he was a victim 
several years ago. 

Clint Ross, a live stock dealer at the 
stock yards, who has 100 acres of al- 
falfa hay on his 3807-acre farm at 
Lenape, Kan., said Thursday that he 
never saw a finer crop prospect. Lenape 
is in eastern Kansas. 

“Present receipts of alfalfa hay would 
not be burdensome if the demand was 
adequate,” said D. B. Tilson of Dyer & 
Co., one day this week. “Buying is lim- 
ited, even of good hay, and there is such 
an excess of poor stuff that whole mar- 
ket is weighed down.” 

J. M. Hale of J. M. Hale & Co., who 
has been inquiring into the nature of 
the Southern demand for hay, says the 
planters have let up in buying, pending 
the starting of the cotton crop. This ap- 
plies particularly to brown alfalfa and 
all kinds of prairie. The best demand 
is for green and strictly sound hay, 
which is wanted in the cities. 


HAY MARKETS. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Mar. 26.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $18.50@19 ton; valley timothy, $19 
@20; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, $15.50@16; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $7.50@8. 

NEW YORK. 


Mar. 26.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


ay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons .... 647 35 
Receipts last week ........-- 304 ck 
Receipts from Sept. 1l........ 36,040 720 


The situation here is very quiet. 
eceipts have been moderate, but with de- 
mand abnormally light sales have been 
difficult to effect and values throughout 
have ruled about steady. There is only a 
moderate quantity of hay on hand and no 
excessive supply of any quality, but there 
is a general inactivity throughout the trade 
and sales cannot be forced. 

Strictly No. 1 timothy in both large and 
small sizes is extremely scarce and this 
quality sells readily, but with that excep- 
tion the disposition seems to be extremely 
slow. Navigation on the Hudson river re- 
sumed this week, the first boat containing 
hay arrived Wednesday with a liberal sup- 
ply. Straw continues inactive with values 
nominal. New invoices moderate. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $25@26; No. 2, 
$22@24; No. 3, $19@21. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17 
@18. Medium clover mixed—wNo. 1, $20@21; 
No. 2, $17@18. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$22@34; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@18. 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $17@18. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Mar. 28.—In response to inactive demand 
and the fact that stocks of hay are still 
reported to be large, hay quotations, which 
have been largely nominal all winter, de- 
clined 50c@$1 in the Milwaukee market last 
week. Current prices, per ton, are: No. 
1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@13; 
No. 1 mixed, $13@13.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$11@12; sample hay, $6@8; marsh feeding, 
$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat 
straw, $9@10. 

CINCINNATI. 


Mar. 30.—Receipts of hay were smaller 
than a week ago, but medium and common 
quality again constituted the bulk of the 
arrivals, and as a result the market on 
most days was rather dull and draggy. 
Limited shipping orders and indifference of 
buyers for local consumption was depress- 
ing early, but the decreasing country 
movement, which was attributed to spring 
farming activities, kept the market fairly 
steady, and somewhat influenced the price 
of clover mixed to a higher basis. The 
demand for mixtures was rather unusual 
and offerings regardless of grade were 
shown a preference over timothy and clo- 
ver. The entire line, however, was on a 
firmer basis at the close owing to an an- 
ticipated further falling off in receipts and 
shipping interests who feared they would 


not acquire sufficient hay to fill orders 
were reported as having withdrawn the 
lower prices quoted to the South and in- 


terior made earlier in the week. Good al- 
falfa was in better demand, but prices un- 
changed, and oats and wheat straw un- 
salable. Timothy—No. 1, $18@18.50; No. 2, 
$16@16.50; No. 8, $183@15; threshed, $8.50@ 
10.50; no grade, $8@10. No. 1 heavy clover 
mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 light clover mixed, 


April 1, 1925. 


NORTHERN gas 
HAY & FEED CO. corse pe 
HAY Shippers Quotations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 
} 


$16.50@17. 


$16.50@ 
17; No. 2, $13@15.50; no grade, $10@11. Clo- 


Clover mixed—wNo. 1, 


$16@16.50; No. 2, $12@15; no 
grade, $8@10. Second cutting alfalfa—No. 
1, $21.50@23.50; No. 2, $17.50@19.50. First 
cutting alfalfa—No. 1, $15.50@16.50; No. 2, 
$13@15. Sound sample grassy hay, $9.50@ 
11. Straw—Wheat, $8.50@9.50; oats, $8@9; 


rye, $138@14. 
PITTSBURGH. 

Mar. 28.—Country loadings have been 
very moderate this week and receipts of 
the better grades of timothy and choice 
clover mixed hay have been extremely 
light and improved demand can be reported 
for these grades and prices are slightly 
better. n 

The lower grades, especially No. 2 clo- 
ver and No. 2 heavy clover mixed hay, re- 
main very dull; in fact, it is almost un- 
salable and shippers will do well by keep- 
ing these grades away from this market 
for the present. Quotations: Timothy— 
No. 1, $20@20.50; standard, $17.50@18; No. 
2, $15@16; No. 3, $12.50@14. No. 1 H. C. 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 1 L. C. mixed, $16@ 


ver—No. 1, 


16.50. Clover mixed—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 
2, $12@14. Clover—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 
2, $11@14. 


Straw receipts remain moderate, but are 
ample for the light demand and _ prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: No. 1 wheat 
straw, $11.50@12; No. 2, $11@11.50; No. 1 
oat straw, $11@11.50; No. 2, $10.50@11; No. 
1 rye straw, $12.50@13; No. 2, $11.50@12. 


MEMPHIS. 

Mar. 28.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were 82 cars, but demand continues mod- 
erate. There is some little improvement, 
but stocks here are large and low grades 
are still very slow. The trade is expecting 
quite an increase in the amount of alfalfa 
hay handled through this market in com- 
petitive territory as soon as the new rates 
go into effect next month, as the rates will 
remove the advantage which Kansas City 
has had over this market from points in 
Kansas. Quotations: Timothy, one, $22; 
standard, $20@21; two, $18.50@19. Alfalfa, 
one, $26.50@27; standard, $24@25; two, $19 

50. 


@19 
BALTIMORE. 

Mar. 28.—With the supply of hay rather 
in excess of present limited trade wants, 
and in addition to fair car receipts, with 
arrivals by motor trucks from nearby run- 
ning free, the general market is in buyers’ 
favor and the limited business going on 
being confined to the better grades of tim- 
othy and light clover mixed. Poor to. or- 
dinary grades are a perfect drug on the 
market. Straw of all descriptions in am- 
ple supply, since there is only a limited 
jobbing demand heard for No. 1 wheat and 
oat blocks. Quotations follow: No. 2 tim- 
othy, $19@19.50; No. 8, $16@17.50; No. 1 
light clover mixed, $18@18.50; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $17.50@18; No. 2, $16@17. Straw— 
No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, 
$15.50@16; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mar. 28.—Baled hay and straw: There is 
very little if any change to note in this 
market since our last report. Hay is quiet 
but steady, with moderate offerings, and 
straw is in small supply and fair request 
at former prices. Hay, federal grades: 
Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $18@19; 
No. 3, $16@17; sample, $10@15. Light clo- 
ver mixed—No. 1, $18@19; No. 2, $16@17; 
No. 3, $12@14. Medium clover mixed—No. 
1, $16@17; No. 2, $183@15. Heavy clover 
mixed—No. 1, $15@16. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $17@18. Straw—Straight rye, $15 
@15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 


DULUTH. 


Mar. 28.—Hay dealers on this market 
complained of progressive dullness during 
the last week. Jobbers were light buyers, 
and with demand from loggers over for the 
season, the trade found it difficult to place 
the small current receipts on the market. 
Closing prices per ton are unchanged, as 
follows: 'Timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14. 
Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 
Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 Straw— 
Rye, $9; oat, $8. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Mar. 28.—Despite a further slight de- 
crease in alfalfa offerings total receipts of 
hay this week increased 43 cars. 
gregate offerings were 639 cars, as com- 
pared with 453 a year ago. 

Alfalfa receipts were 435 cars, or 5 less 
than a week ago. They formed the bulk 
of the movement. Most of the arrivals 
graded from standard down. There was a 
good southern city demand for green and 
all of the better qualities sold readily, but 
intense dullness prevailed in lower grades 
and damaged hay. The entire market was 
weakened by the stagnation of inferior 
qualities. Prices broke the first day and 
there was very little recovery. The close 
showed net losses of 50c@$1 a ton. 

Prairie offerings exhibited an expansion 
of 24 cars, swelling to 139. Upper grades 
were not plentiful and they were well tak- 
en most of the time. Demand for medium 
and low grades was very light, with cars 
hanging over from day to day. Still the 
prices generally were unchanged. 

Total receipts of timothy, clover mixed 
and clover were 65 cars. This exceeded 
the previous wesk’s arrivals by 14 cars. 


The ag- - 
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mo urgency in the demand. Most of the 
offerings were timothy, which ruled weak 
and slow. 

Three cars of straw came in, but they 
had been sold ahead. The previous week's 
price was maintained. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24@28; choice, 
$21.50@23.50; No. 1, $18@21; standard, $14.50 
@17.50; No. 2, $11@14; No. 3, $6@10.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11.50; No. 2, $9.50 
@10; No. 3, $6.50@9; packing, $5@6. 

Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 
@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 8, $10@12. 

Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 

Clover—No. 1, $12@14.50; No. 2, $7@11.50. 

Straw—Wheat, $7. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 30.—The receipts of hay continue 
to be light on both sides of the river. 
There is quite an active demand for the 
choice qualities of timothy as well as very 
light clover mixed. All medium grades con- 
tinue to be dull and hard to place. No 
change in values, 

Clover—Under light demand. High 
grades selling fairly well. Medium grades 
neglected and extremely low prices taken 
in order to move. 

Alfalfa—Choice qualities in fair demand. 
Medium and lower grades hard to place. 


Prairie—Choice qualities will sell to ad- 
vantage. Other grades neglected and diffi- 
cult to place. ° 

Straw—Steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard timothy, 
$19@20; No. 2 timothy, $15@16; No. 3 and 
sample, $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@ 


18; No. 2 clover mixed, $13@14; heavy 
mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, $16@17; No. 
2 clover, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@10; 


choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@ 
24; standard alfalfa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, 
$13@15; No. 1 prairie, $14@15; No. 2 prairie, 


$11@13; rye straw, $9@10; wheat straw, 
$8.50@9.50. 
——- - w@z0 o_—— 
CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 
Market is very firm for all good 


grades of hay and a few cars could prob- 
ably be placed at considerably above top 
quotations. Fair and common hay sell- 
ing better at firm prices. Country load- 
ing below normal. Unless they increase, 
prices are likely to work higher. No 
prairie or marsh hay here and some in- 
quiry for all kinds. Considerable de- 
mand for toppy alfalfa and an urgent 
demand for all kinds of straw with 
prices firm.—Bridge ¢& Leonard. 

There is a good trade in hay and all 
desirable offerings bring good prices and 
sell readily. Heavy mixed hay, discol- 
ored hay and hay that is damaged, is 
hard to move. Straw is selling readily. 
—Albert Miller &€ Co. 

The light offerings of the past few 
days are having a good effect on the 
better grades of tame hay, that is, No. 
2 and higher grades, but the No. 3, and 
no grade hay is as dull as ever. Prairie 
hay is very quiet except good soft pack- 
ing. Rye straw is in better demand. We 
advise shipment of No. 2 and better 
grades of timothy hay.—Walters 
Brothers. 


———— +—»—_____- 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 532,000 bus. last week 
and oats 715,000 bus. Corn increased 
85,000 bus., rye 25,000 bus., and barley 
2,000 bus. Details follow, last three ci- 
phers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. Total.* Last yr. 
Wheat ... 654 3,221 3,875,000 15,424,000 
Corn .....4,680 8,585 13,265,000 6,606,000 
Oats . 6,606 11,438 19,557,000 4,439,000 
Rye .. 2,047 271 3,209,000 1,820,000 
Barley ... 194 194,000 223,000 


*Includes 342,000 bu. wheat, 1,284,000 bu. 
Borns 1,513,000 bu. oats and 81,000 bu. rye 
afioat,. 


THE FLORIDA WHEAT CROP. 


This country is full of surprises. Who 
would have thought that Palm Beach 
and Miami, Florida, could raise enough 
wheat in a couple of weeks to supply a 
world’s shortage and get the blooming 
stuff in all markets, you might say, over 
night? It is reported that some in the 
trade have asked for a Federal Appeal 
on that Florida wheat, but I doubt if 
they will get very far as I understand 
the stuff’s all unloaded. Besides, most 
of it was hot air and none of our lead- 
ing law makers have ever opposed the 
free and unlimited use of this commodi- 
ty, either for domestic purposes or oth- 
erwise. Now with the Florida crop dis- 
posed of and the Army 21d Navy look- 
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ing for short sellers of wheat, as well as 
bootleggers and other low violators, and 
with so many bad crop reports coming 
in from the Southwest, looks like July 
wheat will stand some buying.—B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Tod Sloan, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
SSS ee 


QUAKER OATS CAPITAL 
CHANGES. 


Quaker Oats will next month put into 
effect capital changes authorized by 
stockholders recently. Four shares of 
stock will be issued in exchange for each 
share of $100 par value common stock 
outstanding, this action making the se- 
curities more readily available for trad- 
ing purposes and less subject to violent 
fluctuations. 

The exchange of no par shares for the 
$100 par value common will be made on 
or after April 10, according to a decision 
reached by the executive committee. 
After this exchange the company will 
have outstanding $18,000,000 of $100 par 
preferred stock and 450,000 shares of no 
par value common. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


April 16-17.—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


April 21-22.—Western Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia. 

May  5-6.— Illinois 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

May 7.—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
St. Louis. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass'n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22-23.—Texas Grain 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 

June 17-18.—Ohio 
Ass’n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Assn. Meet- 
ing place to be selected later at some 
place in Northern Indiana. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


—_— 


INCREASED WORLD WHEAT 
ACREAGES. 


Grain Dealers’ 


Dealers’ 


Grain Dealers’ 


Revisions of the winter wheat acreage 
in India and some of the European 
countries, together with a new estimate 
for Esthonia received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bring the total acre- 
age of 16 countries reported to date up 
to 124,465,000 acres compared with 120,- 
748,000 acres for the same countries 
last year, an increase of 3,717,000 acres. 

The increase is attributed mostly to 
the larger acreages reported for the 
United States, India, France, and Italy, 
which more than compensates for the 
small reductions in some of the coun- 
tries of less importance. Countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere, outside of 
Russia and China, for which estimates 
are still lacking, are Germany, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and the countries of 
North Africa. 

The second estimate of the Indian 
wheat acreage just received by the de- 
partment is 32,057,000 acres against 
30,840,000 acres estimated on the same 
date last year and 31,178,000 acres the 
final estimate. 

Conditions in India have been gener- 
ally favorable, but recently there have 
been reports of strong dry winds which 
may adversely effect the outturn of the 


crop now nearing maturity. In the 
United Provinces some wind damage is 
reported, otherwise crop conditions are 
favorable. In the Punjab rain is need- 
ed and crops have been injured by frost 
and wind. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce report- 
ed the following exports of grain from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending March 21, 1925, (uu0 omitted): 


July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 

Articles Mar.21, Mar.22, Mar.21, 

and 1925. 1924. 1925. 

countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley a cructt acetate 128 220 17,174 
To United Kingdom = 83 7,979 
Other Europe .... 128 137 8,067 
Other COuUntilEs Ss vae sia cl ¢  wieveiak 1,128 
COPn Te G.ats ahi So ccatan 124 848 5,529 
OBtyeltaashiccate aistees 93 2 4,855 
OU ae eee eee eo eee 546 30,965 
W NGA Lt co ster cts axcbote *2,086 240 167,194 
To: Italy come ese artes 753 108 22,557 
United Kingdom 305 71> 35,652 
Other Europe .... 1,015 16 53,036 
ANS Set. keane Sate g Mea ae 48,614 
Other countries .. 13 41 7,335 
Total Us S. kets 207 1,310 225,717 

Canadian in transit: 

BPley, Me outers 204 174 10,566 
Oats Seren ecsieee 216 181 9,432 
RY6" Wists eos ant 24 181 3,013 
WihGatinte.: sis ist cre 2,005 2,665 44,434 

Total Canadian. 2,449 3,201 67,445 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Wheat, 37,000 bus.; flour, 44,700 bbls. 
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FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject. to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Mar. 2...938,571 34,669 10,955 6,263 145,458 
Mar. 3...65,021 19,539 4,660 2,178 91,398 
Mar. 4..100,195 33,068 6,630 3,362 144,255 
Mar. 5...86,732 37,332 6,844 3,271 134,179 
Mar. 6..126,814 39,513 9,669 6,058 182,054 
Mar. 17...85,344 4,849 18,804 3,926 132,923 
Mar. 9...55,673 . 23,348 19,270 3,303 101,594 
Mar. 10...30,663 21,046 11,384 2,085 115,178 
Mar. 11...87,218 26,386 8,741 4,301 126,646 
Mar. 12...69,168 24,973 6,271 4,892 105,104 
Mar. 13..149,398 63,285 33,876 9,602 256,161 
Mar. 14...72,485 28,158 15,622 6,589 122,854 
Mar. 16...77,307 29,788 14,675 3,732 125,502 
Mar. 17..126,098 52,283 31,207 5,714 215,247 
Mar. 18...71,843 21,800 15,167 4,042 112,852 
Mar. 19...53,540 16,651 6,630 1,944 78,765 
Mar. 20...67,832 21,322 7,065 2,154 98,373 
Mar. 21...52,353 18,242 3,811 3,854 73,260 
Mar. 23...66,711 43,282 9,295 5,360 124,648 
Mar. 24...53,094 23,720 4,958 3,593 85,365 
Mar. 25...45,046 30,952 4,709 2,752 83,459 
Mar. 26...56,684 22,901 4,696 2,787 87,068 
Mar. 27...82,008 24,498 9,038 2,934 118,478 
Mar. 28...50,523 13,048 5,083 2,343 70,947 

Total week ending 

1925— 

Mar. 7..556,677 88,970 57,562 25,058 830,267 
Mar, 14..514,605 187,196 95,164 30,772 827,537 
Mar. 21..448,968 155,036 78,555 21,440 703,999 
Mar. 28..354,066 158,401 37,729 16,982 569,965 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,624 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1925 


1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 

891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
$,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of Price Current-Grain Reporter, pub 
lished weekly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 
1924, 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared J. Carver Strong, who, having been 

duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of the 

Price Current-Grain Reporter, and that the 

following is, to the best of his knowledge 

and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 

1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 

this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 


1,184,022 631,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 : 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 
Contin et SOMATA NEBRASIA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 


A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
Broken bales cost more 


this. 
demns the hay. 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Chicago New York 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


publisher, editor, managing editor. and bus- 
§ ess MmAnNAger are 

Publisher—Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
709 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Editor—H. A. Shepard, Winnetka, III. 


Managing Editor—J. C. Strong, Oak 
Park, Ill. 
Business Manager—J. C. Strong, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning er 
holding 1 per cent or more of the tetal 
amount of stock.) 

J. Carver Strong, Oak Park, Il. 

Sabie A. Strong, Oak Park, Il. 

H. A. Shepard, Winnetka, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the lst of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as mo 


tated by him. 
4 4 J. CARVER STRONG, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th dav of March, 1925. 
(SEAL) WALTER G. HENRY, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires January 6, 1927.) 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past week.242,000 587,000 282,000 1,111,000 
Prev. wk.240,000 663,000 260,000 1,163,000 
CPT Bee 216,000 865,000 236,000 1,317,009 
1923 ......214,000 910,000 265,000 1,389,000 
1922 ......209,000 575,000 232,000 1,016,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925. 2,969,000 10,832,000 3,351,000 17,152,000 
1924. 2,951,000 12,466,000 3,297,000 18,714,000 
1923. 2,993,000 11,449,000 3,407,000 17,849,000 
1922. 2,856,000 8,673,000 3,276,000 14,805,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

Cuicaco, March 30.—It is in between 
the seasons in the provision trade and 
the business is spotted. High prices for 
pork products, both fresh and cured, 
have curtailed consumption and turned 
many buyers into the buying of the 
cheaper and medium grades of beef 
which have also advanced. Hogs have 
advanced sharply the past two months 
and quality has improved, yet prices for 
the live hogs are above a parity for the 
cured product and a local packer says 
there is a loss of $2@2.50 per head in 
packing. 

As to the future supplies of hogs, a 
few of the leading packers expect that 
there will be enough for all demands, al- 
though they will be lighter than those 
of the past two years, as there are 
fewer hogs in the country, yet enough 
for all home consumption and leave a 
comfortable exportable surplus. 

Trade in pure lard is said to be the 
worst in years, as one packer puts it, 
while others have a fair business. Sub- 
stitutes are 5c per lb. cheaper than lard, 
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while a year ago they were about the 
same prices. This has affected the sale 
and consumption of pure lard. Output 
of the latter has decreased, but accumu- 
lations of stocks at Chicago are large 
as outside packers are shipping their 
surplus to this market. Packers are 
predicting a stabilizing of hog values for 
some months to come at around $13@ 
3.50 in the country. 


Liquidation of lard and meats by spec- 
ulators was on a large scale during the 
week, the weakness in hogs and corn 
encouraging selling. Lower prices were 
made and at the close lard futures were 
off 55@62%e, short ribs $1.15@1.37%4, 
dry salted bellies $1.10@1.25. Prices for 
the week follow: 


————Close—_—— 
Mar.28, Mar.21,Mar.29, 

Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 14 4, 
Feb. rng. BE 12 $15.02%.... 495 
Pre. rng LTELO ASUb OT Sat emetic ssa eetecns 
May etsce 2600 16:07 16.16 16-75 10:80 
Feb.. rng.s 16/55 “15-20 soc8 “skates Ae 
Pre. rugs, Liebe douc0. fei Aye, Whos Ooh 
JULY poate 16.95 16.40 16.42 17.05 11.05 
Feb. rng.. 16.90 15.55 Aone Seidel Oe 
Pre. rng.. 17.67%416.00 seat Phitie Ooo 
Sept. a.ane 17.30 16.75 16.80 17.356 11.27 
Feb. rng.. 17.20 15.90 Se ws aati a 
Pre. rng.. 18.00 16.45 

Short Ribs— 
Feb. rng.. 16.30 15.50 AES 5 
Pre, rng... 16.001 SR Aa a HAS WPA 
May bievaee 18.87 17.60 17.62 19.00 9.55 
B=) ogee ots eA WIG) Sanco eco. addoe 
Pre... THES el Glo we ote aes ere mee 
Tul yerwsece 18.87 17.60 17.65 18.90 9.85 

D. S. Bellies— 
Feb. rng.. 18.00 17.50 Peers 
Pre. rng... 17296 12.0714... arareidisy peatacers 
May Seme« 21.37 20.36 20. 40 21.60 ~ 10025 
Feb. mgs. UT2bseb Ome eae ete eee 
Preée.- Me s29 L807 fsb Mein ae 
Julyethiees 21.30 20.10 20.15 21.40 10.65 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


Mar. 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 29, 
1925, 1925. 1924. 

Pork. bbls 1,160 320 350 
Pork, lbs), Gece 220,400 60,800 66,500 
Meat; Ibssoyaae 12,295,000 14,196,000 16,663,000 
Total meat -12,515,400 14,256,800 16,729,500 
Lard: darqecias ane 9:519,000 19,077,000 18/100,000 
Total products. 22,034,400 33,333,800 34,829,500 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, Mar. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


30, 1925, as reported to THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- vet KANSAS CITY, Oia oe ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A.M. 11:00 A 1:00 A. M 11:00 A. M, 
OP Kaeeemacssececs $13.50 early $13.15 $12.95(1 ta ) sig. 65 $12.75 

BULK OF SALES. A 12.80-13.20 12.65-18.05° 12.25-12.75 18.25-13.60 12.25-12.75 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs. Ns med.-ch, 12.90-13.20 12.75-13.90 12.50-12.75 13.30-13.45  12.60-12.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.80-13.15 12.65-13.95 -12 13.25-13.45 12.50-12.75 
Lt, wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 12.60-13.05 12.00-12.90 12. f 12.75-13.40  12.00-12.75 
Lt. wt. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 11.50-12.95 11.00-12.50 11.00-12.35 11.75-13.25 11,50-12.50 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 12.30-12.60 12.00-12.25 12.00-12.25 12.25-12.50  11.75-12.00 
Packing hogs, rough..........0.. 12.00-12.30 11.35-12.00 11.75-12.00 12.00-12.25 11.50-11.75 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

med .-chi ph. i skits snes o> ee 10.75-12.15 10.00-12.00  9.25-11.25 10.75-12.25 =11.00-11.50 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COM ACD Nas 6 acne «sik ainsi rel eam aTete Ries, 10.00-11.50 8.50-10.25 9.50-11.00 ......... 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 13.26-235 lb. 12.39-256 lb. 12.70-236 1b. 18,.26-240 Ib. 11.00-11.35 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Cluded.) Bee tela x so ce ciseemereete 13.55-229 lb. 138.25-243 Ib. 18.21-236 Ib. 13.64-216 lb. ..... eece 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): : 

Choice and prime............. 10.50-12.40 10.00-12.00 10.00-11.65 10.50-11.75  ......... 

OOD a SiewtK ddcideyy Paes eb aiore 9.90-11.40  9.10-10.75 9.25-10.75 10.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 

remeb mide Meh Siee tii als adele sa 8.40-10.40 7.90- 9.65 7.85- 9.90  8.65-10.00 7.75- 9.50 

Common. i. Gossett Susie hes cae 6.85- 8.60 6.10- 7.90  6.25- 7.85 6.75- 8.65 6.00- 7.75 
STEERS “1, 100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime............. 11.40-12.40 10.70-12.15 10.-75-01.85: 11.25-12:00 ......... 

O00: toi aie ee sate isis, ca Oe 10.40-11.40 9,65-10.90 985-10. ue 10.25-11.25 9.25-11.50 

Medium ?. .cncurecennee Anes 8.40-10.40 7.90- 9.75  7.75-10.1 8.40-10.25 7.75- 9.25 

Common ai stereias Races cesses 6.75- 8.65 6.00- 7.90  6.00-, 775 6.50- 8.40 5.50- 7.75 

Canner and cutter............. 5.00* 6.75  4.10- 6.00 4.25- 6.00 4.25- 6.50 3.75- 5.50 
LT, YEARLING STEERS AND 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down).. 9.75-11.90  9.50-11.50 9.40-11.25 9.85-12.00 9.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-ch, (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.50-11.50 8.00-10.50 7.85-10.65 7.75-10.50 7.25- 9.25 

Com:-med> (all wts))ictccnscss 5.75- 8.50 5.00- 8.00 4.75- 7.85  5.50- 7.75 3.25- 7.25 
COWS: ‘ 

Good and. choice............... 5.85- 8.25 5.60- 8.00 5.60- 8.35 5.00- 6.50 5.75- 7.00 

i cups and medium......00.«s 4.00- 5.85 4.00- 5.30 4.25- 5.60 5.00- 8.50 4.00- 5.50 

janner and cutterc..:.cesesses 2.60- 4.00 2.60- 4.00 2.50- 4.25 2.25- 5.0 2.50- 4. 
BULLS: 0 50- 4.00 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs, excl.)... .00- 6.50 4.85- 6.00 4.75- 6,25 5.00- 6.50 4,25- 6.25 

Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 4.85 3.00- 4.75 3.00- 5.25 3.25- 4.25 
CALVES: 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.50-11.50 6.75- 8.75 6.50- 9.25 8.00-11.00 5.50-10.25 

Cull-com., (190 lbs, down)..... 5.00- 8.50 4.00- 6.75 3.75- 6.50 4.00- 8.00 3.00- 5.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.00-11.25 5.25- 9.50 ».00- 9.00 6.50-10.75 4.50- 9.00 

Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)......... 4.00- 8.25 4.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.75 ).00- 8.50 3.75- 7.00 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.50- 6.75 3.00- 5.25 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch, (750 lbs. up).... 5.50- 8. 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 5,25- 7 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 


Cows and heifers, com.-ch......, 
Calves, common to choice 


down), 
Lambs (92 ibs. up), 
Lambs (all wts.), 
Yearling wethers, 
Wethers (2 yrs. 


med, 
med. pr 
cull-com,...... 
med.-pr....... 
old and 
stares erates Peaiieit & GiB 20.50 
, ¢Can,-cull . 3.00- 
Feeding Sheep. and Lambs (Range 
Stock): 
Feeding lambs, med.-ch 


pr.. 


8.50-12.25 


6.25 


14.50-16.00 


aconaso 
o 

ebwexrse 

SAAWIOS 


ou- 

00- 5 

-15- 7. 
18.25-15.00 14.00-15.50 13.00-15.00 
EZ 00-14. 50" sakiectt< 12.25-14.50 
O 11.00-13.75 12.50-14.00 11.00-13.00 
10.! 50- 1 3. 00 10.25-12.50 10.50-13.50 10.00-12.75 
7.75-11.00 = 7.25-11.00 —-8.00-12.00 7.75-11.50 
6.25- 9.75 6.00- 9.25 6.00- 9.50 5,25- 9.00 
2.50- 6.25 2.50- 6.00 8.00- 6.00 2.00- 5.25 

Ty cherie 18.50-15.00 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Mar. 28, Mar. 22, 
1925. 1924, 

CICA LO) i ipnasscrstevele ne ese ate 378,500 628,800 
Randas: ‘CUIyi.s sowcnstiead 128,600 175,800 
MMniaha a7 229,500 311,300 
Bt. uOULS ites cries 187,000 247,700 
South St. Joseph. 72,400 115,800 
indianapolis ¥...0% a.m 81,000 106,500 
MAT WAUKECG. cscs dantcetee 28,100 48,100 
BUCA Y | vee siete ere operate 21,100 57,300 
Gincinnatl Ios. Leewtee 49,700 65,100 
OVUM WS. s/aches Ratan 38,200 71,900 
Gedar Rapids. ......2 05 28,200 63,300 
Sioux’ City... vaccerenieee 226,400 177,900 
St, Pauls sack .ocme cme 227,300 261,800 
Cleveland sc: dsccprenvees 47,100 117,900 
Bouisvill€: = sseeee eee 14,900 24,200 
Wichita 1 cess emo 40,400 52,600 
Detroit’ \ aicnebenieoe 54,200 100,700 
Nebraska Cityitscnas-. 19,800 28,000 
Fort Wortlc.comeeeeee 41,200 25,300 
Oklahoma (City... e.+--ne 30,500 22,400 
Above and all others.. .2,343,000 3,264,000 
For the week 3% fea. 578,000 - 722,000 
Previous week......... 623,000 846,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 228, 201, 

202, 226, 282, 229, 21%) 23, Zar. 

—_— 
HOG PRODUCTS. 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of March 28: 
Mess pork sas .< seh nau 4c eieiie deme $39.00 


Lard, round, lots .t/tnmetess selenite mee 15.92% 
Short ribsiead.a. scene er cite neers ie 17.25 
D. S. bellies hi eia ces oo ees 20.87% 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 221%4@225% 21% @22 
Hams, 12-14 Ibs...... 2214@225 21%@22 
Hams, 14=0¢m bse 22%2@22% 22 @22% 
Hams, 18-20 Ibso.:... 24% @25 22% @23% 
Skinned hams ........ 18% @26 18- @25 
Picnics .Jg.eaeceemeen 13 @13% 124%@13% 
Bellies .-23144@25% 234% @25% 
Pork loins “sensu ..238 @24 a @iees 
Butts: ...s...fe eee eee 20 @21 Be fae 
Sk: shoulders ¢......% 17 -@. 
Tenderloin “peewee 50 @.. ..@. 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—loose. 
S. F. Bks...14%4-18%|Hams ... .27142-28% 
el. Bellies... . 2014 - 21% |Sk. hams... .2914- -30 
Rib Bellies. .20%-21%4/|Pienics ..... 9 -19% 
EXx.S.R. Sds.19%4-19%/Ex.S.R. Sds.244-24% 
S. Cl. Sds...1944-19%)S. Cl. Sds...25 -—25%4 
Ex.S.C. Sds.19 -19%|Ex.S.C. Sds.24 -24% 
Plates, reg..16 -....j/Rgh. Sds....2346—-24 
EST htS ee ere 134- .|Bkfst. Bac..314%4-324 
<= ——~<— 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week. .nceem 136,949 4,560 63,620 
Preceding week...153,804 51,598 17,521 
Last year. seems 216,555 53,216 65,968 

Shipments— 

Past ‘week. c.eecee 40,336 15,471 20,044 
Preceding week... 41,677 16,544 22,315 
Lastayear,. qlee 9,735 18,448 20,595 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week......$10.35 $13.65 $ 8.50 $15.45 
Previous week.. 10.05 14.05 8.65 15.75 
Cor. week 1924. 9.55 7.35 10.00 15.90 
Cor. week 19238. 9.05 8.20 8.00 13.65 
Cor. week 1922. 7.75 1005 9.50 14.00 
Cor. week 1921. 8.70 9.30 6.25 9.05 
Cor. week 1920. 12.50 15.20 13.55 - 18.60 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.50 $10.00 $ 9.45 $14.25 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending March 28, 1925, and since Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing time of 1924: 


; For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

LDS. \-. cee 6,833,000 145,551,000 68,597,000 
Lard, lbs.... 6,107,000 176,801,000 95,238,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

100) Re ae 15,425.000 354,539,000 394,514,000 
Lard, lIbs.... 7,144,000 202,007,000 269,492,000 


ee cee 


Chloropicain is recommended as a 
fumigant for use in flour mills, grain el- 
evators, grain bins and even the mer- 
chants’ shelves, provided it is dis- 
tributed by a high pressure atomizer, 
according to Dr. R. N. Chapman of the 
University of Minnesota. 


April 1, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending Mar. 28, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond. 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

: 1925. 1925. 1924, 1924. 
Chicago 54,560 15,471 53,216 18,448 
St. Louis 18,454 5,732 . 21,336 6,422 
Kansas City 45,080 20,975 33,565 14,305 
Omaha 30,591 9,665 32,774 12,944 
St. Joseph 11,832 2,736 11,385 3,522 
Sioux City 16,109 6,441 16,880 7,900 
Mart (28%... 176,626 61,020 169,156 63,541 
Mar. 21.....173,043 62,814 178,275 60,625 

Other Markets 
Fort Worth 20,299 7,093 12,008 4,114 
Cleveland ,899 354 4,531 172 
St. Paul 29,565 6,382 22,760 4,819 
Wichita 9,967 8,986 4,489 2,789 
Indianapolis 10,086 5,006 9,625 4,367 
Cincinnati 3,302 757 3,454 475 
Louisville 4,072 1,775 3,389 1,305 
Milwaukee 18,427 521 15,338 841 
Okla. City 9,793 2,706 4,980 2,089 
Mar. 28.....110,410 33,580 80,574 20,921 
Mar. 21.....109,558 29,586 76,415 21,448 
MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 

Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 28, 1925, and totals with 


comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tse Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., hyp Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 136,949 40,536 216,555 69,735 
St. Louis 57,791 25,270 113,450 52,555 
Kansas City 44,447 10,062 68,579 27,457 
Omaha 60,961 9,032 101,181 24,734 
St. Joseph 23,307 9,722 37,046 11,644 
Indianapolis 26,070 10,531 40,821 19,690 
Cincinnati 14,905 4,074. 24,452 8,297 
Louisville 3,864 1,034 8,673 3,410 
Sioux City 62,875 12,815 95,490 42,059 
Mar. 28.....480,669 122,876 706,247 259,581 
Mar. 21.....515,164 156,932 664,680 250,543 

Other Markets. 

Fort, Worth 12,595 3047 ee ,933 1,41¢ 
Cleveland 15,783 4,211 26,592 5,385 
St. Paul 70,348 13,920 78,794 17,068 
Milwaukee 14,084 2,189 23,848 1,504 
Wichita 12,490 268 © 12,155 719 
Okla. City 7,471 96 6,396 1,258 
Mary 128 %..34... 132,771 20,684 157,718 27,350 
MVS Yew il. s/t 131,283 18,518 150,387 26,000 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending Mar. 28, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 63,620 26,044 65,968 20,595 
Kansas City 29,541 6,849 17,274 3,138 
St. Louis 4,518: 4 Miwonas 4068" 33k 
Omaha 55,290 16,359 40,022 8,252 
St. Joseph 40,394 7,762 25,719 3,309 
Sioux City 4,076 246 3,868 2,425 
Fort Worth 3,123 1,317, 5,644 2,082 
St. Paul 3,213 487 2,497 5 
Cleveland §,606 3,140 6,003 3,290 
Cincinnati 89D nec tieate 846 39 
Louisville 62.0 concen 2 Cre Se 
Indianapolis 683 384 770 353 
Milwaukee LL eeEAREAL: 4 527 > StSe e 
Wichita 360: .A.sbreae 4904 baa ae : 
Okla. City 3 LE eae : 
Mar. 28.....211,940 56,588 173,818 . 43,483 
Mar. 21.....209,381 48,864 200,021 56,87h 


PROVISION EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the ex- 
ports of meats (bacon, hams, etc.) an 
lard in millions of pounds monthly fo 
current and two preceding years: 


-—Meats——, ———Lard. 

Mos. 1925. 1924. ae 1925. 1924. 
January .. 56 75 78 1382 
February .. 80 67 100 
March 69 70 101 
ATU” .ctaktey 54 45 73 
Eh ee 47 46 65 
TOTIGS cm.’ tne 43 62 59 
Six mos 368 369 480 
GU 2. oc 56. 79 90 
August 55 73 76 
September.. 45 82 66 
Hotober! ss. Ge 51 77 61 
November... .. 86.8 75 49 
December 34 79 yf 

pate. — a -—— —_—_— — 

Year 3) eo, LOU4 RTO -. 1429 1,08 

cq oe —- 


The agricultural commission, which 
was appointed by President Coolidge is 
continuing its investigation of agricul 
tural conditions and from present in- 
dications, will recommend the enact- 
ment of a codperative marketing law. 
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SEED COMPANY : Commission Merchants : HUNG ARIAN SEED GRAIN 
= GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, BONDS AND COTTON = IEL AS 
WEEKLY PRICE LIST ON REQUEST Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exchange, NEW YORE = STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. 
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‘North American SeedCo. || | Western Terminal Elevator Company 


WHOLESALE GRASS & FIELD SEEDS ‘Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Wire for delivered price on corn and oats » 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” GRAIN EXCHANGE SIOUX CITY, 10Wa! 40 1995 
\ Oe we eae Es : 
P-B.£ °C: MILES CFFDS Any and Every Kind 
50 YEARS “ste a) Lots or Less Costs Little, Earns Much | 


BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Copper 
ugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 
1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 
ranch Office, Congress Hotel 


Your Business 


ean PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in e 
Price Current-Grain Reporter 


Ite subscription list represents the buy* 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade- p 


NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


or = ee ae 


‘ WM. H. COLVIN & CO. 
Uhimann Grain Co. | | Stocks GRAIN Bonds 


READ THIS ISSUE 872 Board ofatrada Grain Dept. Chicago Board of Trade 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J.A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 


= CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
|, €xpensiveness and great adaptability. 


{ Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
i 2,000, 75e: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10 


F. O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
% || clips, $15.00. 
~e THE BLACKHALL C9. 


jumlife Size 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, Statean cal--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


9 9 Zo ty tie a 5 feach 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tue Price Cur- 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Ques. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AYVAIUUN QUEUES 


Wi 


=| 


FOR SALE At sacrifice price 
on account of poor 

health, large transfer house and six 

elevators in good Indiana territory, 

country business will exceed a million 

bushels a year. 

J. D. Chancellor & Son 
515 Columbia St. Lafayette, Ind. 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


fa D+ sR 2 ett 


Plane dorrkdl tt 
t+ —POWER-S- ONTROL 
Gian 


cago. 
others. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan-— 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


INDIANA—40,000 bu. 


iron clad elevator 


for sale. Address BOX 347, Royal Center, 
Ind. 
NORTHERN INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 


elad elevator for sale, nearly new, with feed 
house attached. LOCK BOX 241, LaGrange 
Ind. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
grain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
seales, air dump. Land goes with build- 
ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
Lake View, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—20,000 bu. Iron Clad Eleva- 
tor, addition large enough for salt, feeds 
and attrition feed mill; electric equipment. 
Will stand investigation. Good grain and 
feed location. Good town, 3,000 pop. Ad- 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX NO. 40, care Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


hevery 


INDIANA—ELEVATOR, well located in 
city of twelve thousand, in good dairy and 
farm country. Well established feed busi- 
ness, which will show handsome profit 
year in connection. Owners have 
too many irons in the fire. A genuine bar- 
gain. Address IND. ELEVATOR, Box No. 
36a, care Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


COLORADO—For sale or will sell half in- 
terest to party who can take active man- 
agement. Elevator, wholesale and retail 
flour and feed business doing $150,000 an- 
nually. A desirable business in a desirable 
climate. A money maker. Reason for sell- 
ing, outside interests need owner’s atten- 
tion. Address P. O. BOX 143, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Complete grain 
elevator plant and two large warehouses. 
Plant consists of: Modern reinforced con- 
crete construction, new head house and 
tanks, latest type of machinery. Head 
house capacity 50,000 bushels, tanks 250,- 
000 bushels. Also ironclad elevator adjoin- 
ing, 100,000 bushels capacity, and two ware- 
houses of about 150,000 bushels sacked 
grain capacity. Will sell on favorable basis 
or lease to responsible party. Write J. C. 
NE Post Office Box 1006, Wichita Falls, 

exas. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


GAS ENGINE—25 H.P. Howe, gas or 
kerosene, in excellent condition. We are 
installing electric power. THE ODELL 


GRAIN & COAL CO., Odell, Illinois. 


ate. 


AUUUSUAAUNASOQCULOUUGLEOOAOANUOCOUS SOON AA ONCLNAAALEAU SES ASN UOMO EE OAT 


2p] Years of specialization in temperature control 
3 has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience which is at your service without cost 
or obligation. 
problems of temperature control; 
save you much trouble and expense. 
The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 
Offices: 
See your telephone directory. 


A Real Bargain 


Here is a splendidly equipped Rolled 
Oats and Cereal mill all ready to oper- 
Located close to source of raw 
materials and enjoying unusual ad- 
vantages for wide distribution of 
manufactured products. 

For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


eZ *s Fy —, cm 


April 8,..1925. 


Let our engineers help you on your 
we may be able to 


New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 
(3058) 
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MILLS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Valuable 
East Tennessee modern water power, 40 
bbls. flour, 400 bu. meal and feed mill. Good 
water power and a market for all products 
with a well established trade: Situated 
near town of 8,000 on good pike road. A 
bargain on liberal terms to suit buyer. 
Good reason for selling. Write ‘B.. M. C.,” 
Box 87, care Price Current-—Grain Reporter, 
309 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain, prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 1 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


N.Y. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


1925 SEED CORN—Harly Yellow Dent; 


Yellow Murdock; Silver King; Minnesota 
13; the good kinds; $3.50 bu., ineluding 
sacks. As usual, orders coming fast. 


Agents wanted. Established 1891. 
A. GERMAIN, Winnebago, Minn. 


GEO. 


SEED CORN—Twenty years’ experience 


as breeders and growers of high yielding 
seed corn. All grown from disease free 
seed. Germination perfect. Carlots or 
less. Write for catalog and prices. We 
can please you. W. H. BOEKER & SON, 
Petersburg, Il. 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract oats (No. 2 white and 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. -56 44144 .43 35 40 8416 
62% .538% .47% .44 4916 .9146 
Feb. .52 473%, .43%% .85% .39% .80 
61% .5346 48% 47% .47%% .92 


Mar. 39° '.46° 4400 ene Gee egeeeRe 


56 52 48% 45% .46% 1.00 
he AIS 45% .35% = .36 -9T% 
ann oe 5144 .48% 46 41 24.11% 
May 474% .43 37144 .3634 1.00% 
Seca aie 50% .47% .45 431%, 1.174 
SUE csc eee 4216 .34%%, .35 1.07 
hee -60 47% .444% 42 1.29 
July . ..... »bESO —S94guesosy eee .72 
.... 60%, .46% .44 -42%% 1.16 
ANI, <a ree 37 -31 32 .68 
baci dees 5734 .44 3914 .41 88% 
Septs <..00 «46 -385% .844% .84%% .55% 
&. J ebe 4644.43 44 70% 
Oca -...5 AT 42%, .391%6 .321%, .521%4 
SAPS 57% .47% 46% _ .42 574 
INOWE as a2 454% .42% 438% .32 46% 
-56 47 A744 41% 156% 
GOR. os ce 53% .43 438% .34% 7 
Eee 63144 .49% .50 4216 .52 
Year 4416 37 -31 32 46% 
a 63% .49% .50 4916 1.29 
- <-> - 


Wheat, lard and bacon comprise 90 
per cent of the food stuff exports from 
this country to Italy. 


Established 1844 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


fears, worries and activities of the Roman forum 

had nothing on the New York and Chicago stock 
market or American Grain Exchanges during the 
month of March. First-page position in the news- 
papers treated the wild markets in a reasonably fair 
and considerate manner. Business sentiment was 
not particularly disturbed and official circles wisely 
placed the entire disturbance in a class of natural 
proceedings, excepting the government’s investiga- 
tion of the grain markets which is now drawing to 
a close. 


Tis celebrated Ides of March and the attendant 


Business statistics continue to register marked 
stability and do not satisfactorily explain the action 
of the stock market. Any discussion of inflation 
which is heard on the street is simply idle gossip. 
The money market is seasonal and regular. Credit 
is ample for all business requirements and manu- 
factured lines, car loadings, bank clearances and the 
employment situation, are generally satisfactory. 
March customarily brings the peak of the money 
market for the Spring season and April shows an 
easing off. The summer months do not ordinarily 
require new financing of large proportions, and so 
October will probably be the next peak money month. 


In analyzing these several factors, well posted finan- 
cial houses believe that the recent behavior of the 
stock market is not properly in line with the business 
cycle. 


Herbert Hoover, discussing this subject last week, 
is quoted to the effect that we need have no appre- 
hension of a business slump. He considers the re- 
cent downward stock market as an unfortunate re- 
sult of undue speculation, and not a dependable 
barometer of business conditions. He points to the 
stability of the commodities back of those securities 
which have been fluctuating so violently and the fact 
that such commodities are being produced, distributed 
and consumed in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Financial Statements 


The almost unbelievable magnitude of American 
business has been given publicity recently in con- 
nection with the financial statements of such con- 
cerns aS The Ford Motor Co., Dodge Motor Car Co., 
The International Harvester Co., The Quaker Oats 
Co., and many other typical American industries. It 
is rather difficult to conceive of any business, even 
though it may be the manufacture of jitneys, which 
is so enormous that net profits of one million dollars 
are earned every three days. 


In viewing the farm market through the eyes of 
the directors of the International Harvester Co., we 
find as they say: 


That the period of agricultural depression, which was 
so markedly reflected in the adverse condition of the farm 
operating equipment industry, has passed, and we look 
forward to a period of more satisfactory times for the 
American farmer and for the manufacturers supplying 
his needs of labor saving farm equipment. 


The company’s financial statement for 1924 showed 
earnings of $8.82 per share on the common stock. A 
growing volume of farm machinery business is de- 
veloping in foreign lands to which the directors re- 
port refers in part as follows: 

The sales in foreign countries, together with sales of 
products other than farm equipment in the United States, 
namely: motor trucks, twine, steel, etc., represented al- 


most two-thirds of the total business of the company, 
and produced a !ike proportion of the operating earnings. 


The Packing Industry 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce, editorially dis- 
cussing the live stock and meat packing industry, re- 
views their affairs of the past several years in a 
particularly capable editorial as follows: 

In the middle west the distress of three great packing 
companies during the post-war years was the result 
of the fact that the packing industry was more pecu-— 


liarly susceptible than almost any other industry to re- 
actions from war conditions. 

First, the packing industry was deeply involved in for— 
eign trade. The disturbance of foreign plants and the 
decline of foreign commerce cost the industry dear. 

Second, like other industries, the packing industry was 
susceptible to the great general business reaction of 1921. 

Third, the packing industry is peculiarly sensitive to 
the distresses of agriculture. During most of the time 


SHORT ON CONFIDENCE 


ITH an estimated carry over the 
\¢ smallest in years and with pros- 
pects for winter wheat indicating 

a crop approximately a hundred million 
bushels less than recent ones, the thing 
the market seems to be the shortest on 
just now is confidence. 

The high prices of recent weeks had a 
tendency to lessen world consumption 
and rain throughout the west improved 
crop outlook very but it 
should take factors more controlling than 
these to cause the constant and persistent 
downward tendency in prices, amounting 
-in the case of May wheat on the Chicago 
market, to 61% cents during the month 
of March. 

Quite a good many traders are taking 
refuge behind the statement that world 
figures are badly off. 


A\ 


materially, 


agriculture has been passing through a 
which had its inevitable effect on the 


since the war, 
trying period, 
packers. 

Fourth, even in normal times the packing industry is 
in a position far more trying than that occupied by the 
average industry. It stands directly between the pro— 
ducer and the consumer. The producer feels its presence. 
So does the consumer. The packing industry buys di- 
rectly from the farmer, who has public sympathy with 
him, and in addition has aid from a variety of govern— 
mental agencies. The packing industry sells almost to 
the door of the ultimate consumer, who is the average 
citizen and average voter, and who may guide his vote 
according to his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
eost of living. If prices are low, the packing industry 
suffers from the hostility of the farmer. If prices are 
high, it suffers from the hostility of the general public. 
Often it suffers from both these hostilities simultaneously. 

Always in danger from this or that force in public 
opinion, the packing industry was in addition hard hit 
by conditions arising from the war. But the period of 
distress is apparently over now. The last of the packer 
problems seems solved. 

Creditors of Wilson & Co. have postponed collection of 
their claims. The securities have been rearranged so as 
to appreciably reduce the fixed obligations. Creditors and 
security owners have made sacrifices which may be per- 
manent or for which, if fortune runs their way, they 
may be compensated in the future. The company is am— 
ply provided with working capital. 


Railroad Mergers 

As in other lines, the consolidation of certain rail- 
road groups seems to be in order. Our readers may 
recall reference here to this trend in many business 
lines, satisfactorily explained by the natural turn of 
affairs, business expansion, the removal of subsidies, 
and possibly the desire or influence of the Govern- 
ment towards this end. 

In the East, The Pennsylvania & Reading and other * 
competitive railroads are seeking means of consoli- 
dation and the Van Sweringen merger of the Nickel 
Plate and four other major railroad properties has 
been on the fire for months. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved intervention against 
the latter plan which is also opposed by several of 
the Eastern short lines and all the big carriers in- 
cluding the New York Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and others. It is pointed out 
that the merger is not in conformity with the com- 
mission plan, leaving out the interests of the weaker 
roads which is in violation of the spirit of the law, 
intended to place the various railroad systems on 
something like an equal basis. 

In the West, a consolidation of the Chicago & Alton 
and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad sys- 
tems is in the making. A total capitalization of 
$300,000,000 is involved and the plan would lift from 
receivership the former road, which has been in ef- 
fect since August 30, 1922, in spite of a remarkably 
profitable farming and industrial area through which 
its rails run. The gossip of the street has credited 
the Alton difficulties with over-watered stock of which 
there may be some doubt. 

At any event, the year 1925 will likely be a notable 
one in the readjustment of the capital structure of 
American railroads, the scaling down of fixed lia- 
bilities and the more secure position of these great 
servants of the country in the security market. 


' Farm Production 

The Department of Agriculture continues to offi- 
cially discuss and to disburse appropriations, intended 
to offset the very considerable alleged drift of farm- 
ing towards over-production. Much of this has al- 
ways seemed to us a rank waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, in either arriving at quite obvious conclu- 
sions which everyone has always known or conclu- 
sions which were so impractical that they could be 
of little value. We are reminded in this connection 
of the enormous expenditure during the Wilson war 
administration through sending Government repre- 
sentatives all over the country to show housewives 
how to make cottage cheese. 

If it were not for the self-assumed importance of 
farm leaders who very naturally justify their job at 
every opportunity, city folks would not so very gen- 
erally: feel that Mr. Farmer was in a class of his own 
as far as lack of brains is concerned. 

The fundamental laws of supply and demand, in 
our judgment will restrict unwise acreage devoted 
to unprofitable crops and encourage the wider and 
heavier seeding of profitable crops. The Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and other worthwhile functions of 
the Department of Agriculture furnish much of prac- 
tical daily value to the farmer, but as a surplus grain 
country, able in the long run to market our exporta- 
ble grain among foreign buyers at considerable profit, 
it seems to us a rather precarious undertaking for 
the Department to broadcast the information that 
too much wheat, for instance, will be produced within 
our borders for any given year. 

We do not recall that the Government has been 
notably successful even in publishing acreage, yields, 
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and similar information, let alone endeavoring to 
forecast before wheat is planted, how much it will be 
worth in foreign markets at harvest time. 

Secretary Jardine Speaks 

Farm and business leaders of the West have been 
watching the news columns closely in connection 
with the public statements of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Jardine. It is presumed that he has so far 
satisfactorily filled the high duties of his office, show- 
ing a broad and proper grasp of fundamental details, 
on which the success of a surplus agricultural coun- 
try, such as ours, so largely depends. His viewpoint 
is further illustrated in the following reference to 
the farmers’ affairs: 

The farmer does not seek legislation to fix prices or to 
regulate details. He knows that legislation cannot annul 
economic laws. The only legislation he wants is legis— 
lation that will assist him in getting reasonable credit on 
sound security—credit adapted to the peculiar nature of 
his business, which because of turnover and other factors 
cannot be treated in the same way as other lines of bus— 
-iness; legislation that will help him build up machinery 
for marketing his products successfully; legislation that 
will put him on a par with other business men. The 
farmer wants legislation not as a foundation, but as a 
shock absorber. 

Rather a large job, to cover so much ground 


through proposed laws which shall accomplish all 

that he has outlined and at the same time protect the 

other business fabric of the nation. His method of 

starting the ball rolling will be interesting indeed. 
Everyone Takes a Hand 

A frequent and deserving cause for complaint, re- 
lating to the activities of our law-making bodies con- 
cerns the great multiplicity of the laws proposed and 
an apparently unnecessarily large number enacted. 

Our system of popular election places a burden of 
activity upon the chosen few who enter our state 
and national houses of Government. Every member 
so elected has the right to introduce legislation and 
very few, feeling that they must be publicly busy at 
something, fail to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Their efforts do not recognize usually the earlier 
similar bills introduced and defeated, under identical 
circumstances, then as now. Occasional effort is 
made to change this plan of law making so that 
a properly constituted and intelligent body of lawyers, 
acquainted with the present statutes and reasonably 
conversant wtih the needs of the people, could draft 
such laws as may be necessary. Such commissions 
would, of course, be politically in sympathy with the 
governing administration but that is no disadvan- 
tage to a plan of this description, and the results 
would be somewhat in line with the most desirable 
lack of confusion and avoidance of repetition of in- 
troducing proposed laws as accomplished in many 
foreign governments. 

Russian Agriculture 

There is food for thought in the news advices of 
last week concerning the marked change under way 
in Russia, wherein outside capital is invited and the 
failure of the Soviet control admitted. In the market 
pages of this issue of the Price CUuRRENT-GRAIN Rpr- 
PORTER appear items concerning the purchase of cash 
grain for Russian account, a strange situation indeed 
in a great grange country where the production of 
wheat and other cereals is climatically favored. 

If we may rely upon the present news, it but fur- 
ther proves the anticipated complete failure of Gov- 
ernmental control and the very proper change over 
to private operation of Russia’s industries and her 
farm lands. The manufacturers of farming machin- 
ery have for some time referred to the growing de- 
mand from foreign distributors and if Russia carries 
the present plan to the proper conclusion, we may 
expect a large seeding of wheat and the resumption 
of her proper place as a surplus country on the next 
crop. 

The Soviet leaders have now yielded ‘to the inevi- 
table, by permitting state trusts and co-operative or- 
ganizations to sell goods to private traders, and by 
sharply reducing taxes on private business. They 
have yielded to the inevitable, by retreating some- 
what, although they may seek to turn back later, to 
recover the territory they have retreated from. But 
eventually they will have to yield to the inevitable 
by abandoning the communist doctrines altogether. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WILL THEY WORK THAT WAY 


ORD from Washington last week was to the 

¢ effect that the Secretary of Agriculture had 

assured American farmers that there would 

be no increase in fertilizer prices because of the com- 
bination of French and German potash producers. 

We have all been previously assured that combina- 

tions of farmers in this country for the purpose of 

marketing all of their crops, will not mean an in- 

crease in price to the ultimate consumer and we are 
all anxious to see how both problems work out. 


THE BOND OF SYMPATHY 


for the tornado stricken sections is being met is 

simply another of the many wonderful examples 
of the bond of human sympathy so typical of the 
people of the United States. - 

It is sometimes said a person’s sympathy is in 
direct proportion to the distance he is from the seat 
of trouble, but that is by no means true, insofar as 
the American people are concerned. 

Again and again an almost unprecedented response 
has been made to calls for help, even when those calls 
came from the other side of the world. 

Things of*that kind cannot help but make a man 
proud to be called an American citizen and cause him 


[sr spontaniety with which the appeal for help 


to want to smite “Red” propaganda with all of his 


power. 
es 


BALANCED PRODUCTION 


Lowden of Illinois says the weakness of agricul- 

ture is in its total failure to adjust agricultural 
production to effective demand, and that balanced 
agriculture is the great need. 

In the same interview he points out that weather 
conditions (largely uncontrollable) were responsible 
for a 1924 corn crop which was 20 percent less than 
in 1923, while these same weather conditions resulted 
in the production of 100,000,000 pounds more of butter. 

With such uncertainties ever present, we confess 
our inability to see how a balance can be figured so 
as to make farming invariably profitable so long as 
so many farmers continue to depend upon just one 
kind of grain for their success. ) 

The financial salvation of many storekeepers de- 
pends upon the wide range of the commodities they 
have for sale, coupled with the fact that when they 
find they have a surplus of some specific article they 
use real merchandising methods to dispose of it. 


[: a recent interview, former governor Frank O. 


FARMERS AND SPECULATION 


editorial, makes the following comment on grain 

prices, and the investigation concerning the re- 
cent slump which has been ordered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


“When speculative operations, not to say manipula— 
tion of grain prices, were sending prices skyrocketing to 
levels never before known in this country, except in the 
highly abnormal war or early post-war days, there was 
no complaint from the farmers. If they had the slightest 
objection to the efforts of the hated speculators to boost 
wheat prices they certainly did not voice them so that 
the general public heard anything of them. On the con— 
trary, there was every evidence that the results that 
were being obtained in the Chicago futures market were 
highly pleasing to the rural communities. 

“The attitude of mind in agricultural districts and 
among the friends of the farmers in Washington appears, 
however, to be undergoing a rapid change now that the 
more or less inevitable results of such extreme manipu-— 
lation are making themselves felt. Speculators who had 
done so much for the farmer and on paper for them-— 
selves have been endeavoring to cash in on their gains 
in view of the fact that prices had reached a point where 
it was useless to attempt to drive them much further. 
The natural outcome is a softness in grain prices which 
fully matches the strength that had previously existed. 
The Department of Agriculture, which had looked com— 
placently wpon unwarranted advances, becomes suddenly 
convinced that there must be something rotten in the 
state of Denmark and orders an investigation. 

“Now there is or ought to be reason in all things. If 


[esi New York Journg: of Commerce, in a recent 


April 8, 1925. 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures repre— 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


Apr. 4, Mar. 28, Apr. 5, 

W heat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 2,902,000 8,205,000 2,276,000 
Primary shipments .. 38,674,000 4,768,000 2,151,000 
Receipts since July 1.462,227,000 459,325,000 303,700,000 
Visible. cae 57,484,090 60,007,000 58,657,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 28. 63,327,000 65,120,000 62,715,000 
Brad., Can., Mar. 28.. 75,048,000 76,049,000 121,648,000 
Exports, American ... 6,094,000 6,775,000 5,352,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 13,603,000 15,016,000 14,997,000 

rs On passage” 2.52.26... 84,096,000 85,984,000 64,768,000 
orn— 

Primary receipts ..... 3,366,000 2,785,000 2,810,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,232,000 2,900,000 3,174,000 
Receipts since Noy. 1.132,545,000 129,179,000 169,294,000 
Visible’). «see eee: 32,727,000 34,010,000 24,176,000 
Bradst’s vis., Mar. 28. 36,526,000 87,051,000 27,284,000 
Exports, American ... 16,000 16,000 83,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,526,000 785,000 2,433,000 

ite Passare! sada, eee 5,049,000 6,511,000 6,452,000 

ats— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,750,000 2,793,000 2,487,000 
Primary shipments 3,783,000 3,874,000 3,196,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.215,191,000 212,441,000 178,208,000 
Visible i253 24 aeck aoe 61,104,000 638,886,000 15,008,000 
Bradst’s, Mar, 28 . 67,509,000 70,171,000 17,739,000 
Exports, American ... 228,000 545,000 276,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,740,000 1,091,000 1,207,000 

Gan passage eee eres 6,640,000 6,220,000 8,420,000 
attle— 

Receipts, 6 markets... 159,000 177,000 160,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 59,000 61,000 56,000 

Hogs— 

Receipts, 9 markets... 308,000 431,000 643,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 133,000 123,000 214,000 

Sheep— 

Receipts, 15 markets.. 200,000 212,000 167,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 46,000 57,000 46,000 

Hog Slaughterings— 

Week _)...o3::2bschabc sale 395,000 578,000 742,000 
Season to datere... .. 2,738,000 2,343,000 4,768,000 

Exports, hog products— 

Meats: IDS). cstetemiees. 13,296,000 12,515,000 13,444,000 
Lard) ..25\.tet eee ees 6,647,000 9,519,000 14,005,000 

Livestock prices, Chicago— 

Cattle. 4 oiie.. cenemreeee $10.45 $10.35 $ 9.75 
Hogs i.5..6% seereeeeeee 13.10 13.65 7.50 
Sheep’. icws.ccttoeweeme 1.15 8.50 10.25 
Tiambs ..7f0.. ease cee 14.75 15.75 16.00 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago’ 231 226 234 
Chicago closing prices— 

ard— 

WE ee et en A $16.12% $16.15 $11.02% 

July 062. Sep Sines 16 45 16.45 11.25 

September, ...)hoern ae 16.72% 16.80 11.47% 

OCtoper Gait eerie 16.80 TC: 90s eters ace 
S. R. Sides— 

May yg-siitpls peer SA $17.40 $17.62%4 $ 9.75 

WAY). cia acy ee 17.40 17.65 10.05 

D. S. Bellies— 

May | 2.:.)si-jasiineea ees $19.90 $20.40 $10.22% 

StUily: Sha) eure 19.70 20.15 10.55 

Wheat— 

May. “o... o<c4 sive anes $1.43 $1.57% $1.03 34 
JULy Yi ee a eee ee 1.33% 1.41% 1.04% 
September: }...cscmiemee 1.26% 1.31% 1.05% 
orn— 

May (:/-5)o: Bebe ees 30.9544 $1.10% $0.785¢ 
DULY aya son ete ee ares 9942 1.131% -T9 5% 
September) Weaseies wre 1.01 1.138% - 7956. 

Oats— 

May vise hs <b eerie ee es $0 383% $0.44 $0.46%4 
NBDE anny ute Oot. Seog 4914 46 4416 
September #0. ss 4158 46% 405% 


speculation is inherently wrong or if it is inimical to the 
best interests of the farmer it is as much or more so 
when prices are being run by strong-arm methods to 
heights they can hardly hope to maintain as when the 
inevitable break comes. If the farmer is glad to accept 
the ‘benefit’ that comes to him or is alleged to come to 
him from bullish operations he must be prepared to ac— 
cept the losses, if any, that are his when artificially 
stimulated values collapse.” 


MOST FIRES ARE SMALL AT FIRST 


yard fire, recently, one spectator was heard to 

say that it was 30 minutes from the time the 
fire was discovered, before a single stream of water 
was turned on and that when first seen, half a dozen 
buckets of water would have put it out. 

Practically every fire is small in the beginning and 
a few fire extinguishers or barrels of water, located 
in strategic positions about a mill or elevator, may 
be of more service during the first five or ten min- 
utes, than the best equipped fire department in the 
world, especially if the latter does not swing into 
action for a half an hour. 

Of course if the fire extinguishers are allowed to 
become useless through age, or the barrels are not 
kept filled with water, or the necessary buckets are 
not where they should be, some one is either care- 
less or indifferent and will fail to heed our oft re- 
peated words of warning about fires. 

The way to be sure about this inside fire protection 
is to provide a regular schedule of dates for com- 
plete inspection and then see to it that the schedule is 
followed. 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


BHIGAGO; APRIL. 8, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


RAIN values continue to decline, a 

breaking of the drought in parts 
of the Southwest with a _ notice- 
able lack of confidence on the part of 
buyers resulting in declines that car- 
ried values down to the lowest prices in 
some months with all deliveries of oats 
and the deferred futures of corn to a 
new low on the crop, while September 
wheat also sold at a new low. The 
rains in the Southwest were quite heavy 
at some points and scant at others, so 
that while the outlook in many sections 
will probably be reported as better in 
the immediate future, others will be 
sending in dry weather claims shortly 
unless further moisture is secured. The 
private crop estimates were generally 
pessimistic, showing a condition rang- 
ing from 73 to 75, with a loss in acre- 
age considerably above the average. 
The December condition was 81, and 
last year it was 83c. It is almost im- 
possible to give accurate estimates as 
to the loss in acreage at this season, 
but even with the rains it is very prob- 
able that the loss will be above the av- 
erage of 10 per cent of the area seeded 
last fall. One report placed the loss 
at 7,618,000 acres. Estimating the crop 
at the present time is hazardous, espe- 
cially as the actual loss in acreage is 
not known. For this reason the trade is 
inclined to go slow in bulling wheat on 
a crop scare in March. The outstanding 
feature in the wheat trade for some 
weeks past has been the lack of confi- 
dence shown on the part of buyers, and 
at times rumors of financial difficulties 
either at home or abroad have helped to 
bring about declines. There has been 
somewhat of an orgy of these rumors 
of late, and while a few small conti- 
nental houses or speculators have failed 
there has been no untoward develop- 
ments in this country, Canada or the 
United Kingdom and there is no reason 
for alarm, as a break of nearly 66c in 
wheat would certainly have disclosed 
any trouble long before this, especially 
as the stock market has also been de- 
clining as has cotton. 


Scare Period Near. 

With the real crop scare period rap- 
idly approaching, it is expected that the 
wheat market will be subjected to vio- 
lent price changes. The May delivery 
has worked closer to the July, and if 
there is anything real bullish in the 
world’s situation either at present or 
in the future, it should be reflected in 


ee, 
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the nearby delivery. Closing out of 
large spreads between May and the July 
helped to cause the bad decline in the 
former which at one time went to 
around 8c over the July. The leading 
bulls have generally sold out completely 
and are doing nothing at the present 
time after having let immense profits 
get away from them. The general sta- 
tistical position remains unchanged, and 
supplies on ocean passage have com- 
menced to decrease due to a marked 
falling off in clearances from Argentina. 
This promises to lighten the load the 
speculative element has been carrying 
into near futures, but at the moment a 
large number of cargoes are arriving 
abroad and seeking buyers, so that the 
weight of the cash grain is heavy. The 
domestic visible is steadily decreasing 
and after the opening of lake navigation 
it would not be surprising if there was 
a fairly rapid disappearance such as 
usually comes at that season of the year. 
Navigation is expected to open April 10 
to 15, much depending on weather con- 
ditions. 

Seeding of the spring wheat crop in 
the American Northwest is well under 
way, weather conditions being generally 
very favorable and a start has also been 
made in Canada, about the earliest 
known. Owing to the early start it 
would not be surprising if there was a 
decided increase in the area both sides 
of the international line. In Montana 
considerable winter wheat area was lost, 
and much of it will probably be resown 
to the spring variety. Foreign crop out- 
look is rather spotted. North Africa 
has had fairly good rains and the situa- 
tion in that section is better, and even 
the Indian wheat is turning out better 
than expected with new grain now mov- 
ing. Exports from that country for the 
1925-26 season will probably not be 
large, latest private estimates as to the 
surplus being around 14,000,000 or 
about half of what it was the previous 
year. 

Coarse Grains. 

Liquidation was on in corn and oats 
the past week, the burdensome supplies, 
combined with a slow cash demand, be- 
ing the depressing influences. May corn 
sold under $1 for the first time in eight 
months, and a sustained call from the 
Hast is necessary, if advances are to be 
maintained, despite the vast improve- 
ment in the price ratio as compared 
with hogs. Whereas there was a heavy 
loss in feeding operations a short time 
ago, the situation has been reversed and 
corn is now selling at a big discount 
under hogs which promises to increase 
farm consumption. Number of breeding 
sows on farms, as privately estimated, 


is about 14 per cent less than last 
season. 
The large accumulation of winter 


shelled corn at primary markets has 
started to decrease, but the supply is 
still very large, and as far as known 
there is very little grain sold to go out 
at the opening of navigation. As far as 
oats are concerned, it is simply a case 
of too large a stock to be readily dis- 
posed of before the new crop is avail- 
able. Seeding has made rapid progress 
even in the more northern sections of 
the main belt, and the rains which fell 
the latter part of the week were de- 
cidedly beneficial in many sections. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Apr. 4, Mar. ey Apr. 5, 

1925. 1925 1924. 
Wheat) 5. tease 2,901,000 3,221, 000 2,283,000 
Cornite.cireaiiios 3,496,000 2'709.000 2,971,000 
Oatsiggecmiuaeass 2,862,000 2,779,000 2,547,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by Tue Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REFORTER: 


1924-25 1923-24. 
Past? weeks. ver tise tet 9,259,000 7,801,000 
Preceding week....... 8,709,000 10,153,000 
Sinae ruby cide: sarteeys 905,688,000 850,509,000 


All deliveries of wheat sold at a new 
low on the present downturn the past 
week, and while rallying from the low 
point finished with net losses of 5@ 


14%¢c, the latter on May, which at the 
inside figure showed 69%c under the 
high made on January 28. Liquidation 
was on and there was a noticeable lack 
of support and also confidence. The lat- 
ter feature was quite pronounced, and 
prices dropped sharply on only mod- 
erate selling. Despite the bad break, 
foreigners took little interest in cash 
grain and sales abroad were small. 
Rains fell over parts of the Southwest 
and furnished much needed moisture, 
while other sections still remain dry. 

July and September corn sold at a 
new low on the crop the past week, with 
May in new ground since last July. 
Liquidation was on and all deliveries 
sold under $1 for the first time. A 
strong rally came toward the last on a 
good class of buying and short covering, 
but the finish was 12%@15c lower as 
compared with a week ago. The cash 
demand improved as the result of the 
decline, but is not yet brisk. An erratic 
market is generally expected until the 
large accumulation at terminal markets 
starts to decrease rapidly, or some new 
factor develops. 

All deliveries of oats broke to a new 
low on the crop the past week due to 
heavy liquidation, and the finish was at 
net losses of 454@5%c. The large stocks 
at terminal markets and limited sup- 
port helped along the decline. Cash in- 
terests bought May and sold the July 
at 2c difference. May and July are sell- 
ing lower than they were at this season 
last year. Rains over the Southwest 
were beneficial for the new crop. Rye 
was weak and sharply lower with the 
deferred deliveries at a new low for 
the season and closing trades were 84@ 
11%c lower. Range of prices the past 
week follows: 


Close —_— 
ante Mar.28, Apr.5, 
Wheat —High. L ow. 1925 1925. 1924. 
May $1.58% $1.36% $1.43 $1.573¢ $1.035¢ 
July 1.4254 1.27% 1.33% 1.41% 1.04% 
Sept. 1.33% 1.23 1.81% 1.05% 
Corn— 
May 1.10% 1% .95% 1.10% .78% 
July 1.14% 9536 99% 1.13% -7195% 
Sept. 1.14% 97%, 1.00% 1.138% 79% 
Oats— 
May 44 35 34 383% 44 4614 
July A6 3714, 40% 46 441% 
Sept 46 3914 41% 46% 40% 
Rye 
May 1.23% 1.06% 1.12 1.23% 664% 
July 1.18% 99% 1.04%, 1.138% 675% 
Sept. 1.02% 9116 94% 1.02% ie 


WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23 
Stocks at 


July 1 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 4 . 462,596,000 304,708,000 379,784,000 
Shipments to 

ADTs... e 338,576,000 159,004,000 227,297,000 
Stocks on 

Apr. 4 .... 42,447,000 53,007,000 38,244,000 
Consumption to 

Apr. 4 .112,0738,000 115,975,000 125,032,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 4 ....152,545,000 169,394,000 163,744,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 4 .... 60,773,000 91,433,000 86,006,000 
Stocks on 

Apr. 4 .... 29,266,000 20,780,000 22,645,000 
Consumption to 

Apr. 4 .. 47,979,000 57,963,000 60,433,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 
. Apr. 4 ....214,691,000 177,908,000 179,053,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 4 ....121,782,000 130,944,000 142,809,000 
Stocks on 

Apr. 4 . 55,014,000 13,541,000 20,360,000 


Consumption to 


Apr. 4 .... 39,663,000 37,615,000 52,551,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Apr. 
4 (000 omitted): 


Apr.4, Apr.5, Apr.4, Apr.5 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923- 24. 
(RIGALO 6.0% 0 as 157 166 65,356 47,155 
Sioux | CAUY «osc ne 20 7 i i 1,307 
Milwaukee .... 41 11 8, 2,062 
Minneapolis 1,070 1,030 93,58 92,676 
DOUUER Ye setae 548 288 99,391 33,474 
Bree euOuls: . bcm 450 247 38,990 28,190 
POleaO! ST. suse 22 16 10,995 14,351 
Wichita: “Sires Gi ede LOs064 aes ack 
IDOLTON, « eyes, secelt 11 20 1,724 1,685 
Kansas City. 260 169 82,366 53,586 
POOrla ect ces «te 18 8 1,833 1,986 
Pra aes at ate hi 136 96 27,224 15,025 
Indianapolis ... 10 62 3,896 5,279 
SE SOSCDEL» ac ales 116 156 10,746 6,914 
PP Otale-faanmacae a, 303,700 
Shipments 159,004 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 4, Mar. 28, Apr. 5 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American .6,094,000 6,775,000 5,352,000 
Argentina .... " 2,§93.000 2,457,000 6,565,000 
Australian ..... 1,616,000 5,368,000 3,040,000 
Tpriain Gs esmiaehs. Mocmade oc 224,000 8,000 
BMSSIAT “esee . th wasiceteke: Giessen eis je's\os 
URGES. ss ceaetee ay as tales 192,000 32,000 
Total ..13,603,000 15,016,000 14,997,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
2,000,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922 

American .326,613,000 316,113,000 328,60 
Argentina 79,122,000 101,017,000 85,507,000 
Australian . 79,384,000 51,946,000 33,048,000 
Indian 29, 344,000 5,872,000 7,620,000 
Russian .... 25944: O00 Tes eanis detains 
Others 13,780,000 5,207,000 
Total 514,672,000 460,088,000 
Season - 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr, 4, Mar. 28, Apr. 5, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 16,000 16,000 583,000 
ATBOnMuNA sss. 516,000 404,000 376,000 
Pirie ni } isc). a kga ye Keerleaes 230,000 
EREUG TETAS Sout leeeOUalis. s coftA SAE ae! 5, 0c elroy tial 
(Oi oe) =e Aer o 994,000 365,000 1, 244, ‘000 
Motel’ “Sees. gee 1,526,000 785,000 2,433,000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-2 1922-23 
American . 451,000 9,577, 000 38,136 000 
Argentina ..45,912,000 20,480,000 56, 176,000 
African . 1,348,000 4,744,000 230,000 
Russian 2: 576 000mer2, 369000m ima s ccc 
Others, 4-o5- 15,969,000 18,273,000 1,374,000 
Total .....66,251,000 55,443,000 96,166,000 
Season... 6. 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 4, Mar. 28, Apr. 5, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 228,000 545,000 276,000 
Argentina ..... 1,512,000 546,000 931,000 
Other sh ace sch toate ie lie incs apsinn aLlep Sepel epta 
LGC Wes e.ctatee = 1,740,000 1,091,000 1,207,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 


and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..17,390,000 15,025,000 26,347,000 
Argentina ..36,213,000 25,027,000 18, 129,000 
Risser ty Pen ch TSO-000 SF e toys ee 
Othersy <i.) .°. 1,714, 000 920,000 3,690,000 
Total .....55,317,000 41,152,000 48,856,000 
CSSPRIE 0 Ndecass 5 Soe ieee erelc 67,500,000 65,765,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Mar. 27: 


Mar. 27, Mar. 20, 
1925. 1925. 

Melee Nee OS Se oe. ert yoke tee 1,227,148 1,389,119 
Oats. Gri. conte cm- bse cee ret t; 700, 343 1,704,343 
BarlGytacic ve 28 Maeno 257,411 271,911 
Riv Ga Sites. oh oo serbia B10 6200, 0,400,818 
WSOP cates oi eieiss io ais sim wisiehe lors 1,076,100 1,113,491 
TE OURI US. wet sias estes 7,634,202 7,969,682 
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NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN 
DEALERS MEET 


Hundreds of Elevator Men Present—Much 
Enthusiasm Displayed and Much 
Constructive Work Accomplished. 


Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers’ As- 

sociation, which met at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on March 24-25 and 26, was one 
of the most enthusiastic and successful 
ever held by that organization. 

The convention was called to order on 
Tuesday afternoon by President R. F. 
Gunkelman of Fargo and the afternoon 
session was largely taken up by an ad- 
dress of welcome by F.. L. Conklin, presi- 
dent of the Bismarck Association of 
Commerce, a response and the annual 
address of the president, the report of 
the secretary and the financial report. 

Governor Sorlie gave an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive address at 
the evening session on Tuesday, urging 
upon his hearers that they use their 
efforts to have more spring wheat and 
less durum planted and both he:and 
President Gunkelman decried the effort 
to make the farmer rich by legislation. 

Others on the program included B. L. 
Ewing, manager Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Doland, S. Dak.; J. P. Larson, secretary 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa; John N. Hagan, supervisor of 
grades, weights and measures of Bis- 
marck; E. W. Fiedler, chairman Wis- 
consin Warehouse Commission; W. C. 
Kendall, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation; J. W. Shorthill, secretary 
Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. A. Wyman, president .Com- 
mission Merchants’ Association, Minne- 
apolis; Frank Milhollan, chairman. of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
North Dakota, and L. B. Waldron of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College. 


President’s Address. 
President Gunkelman’s address is in 
part as follows: 


“Today we are here as delegates to 
the fourteenth annual convention of the 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers 


T annual convention or the North 


Association. We are here for a definite 
purpose. To review work done in the 
past, speak of achievements accom- 


plished, look into the future, and gather 
inspiration for the problems just ahead. 

“One year ago when we met in Fargo 
we were confronted with a different 
situation than we are facing today. 
Europe then was gradually drifting 
toward economic chaos. With more men 
under arms than at any time save dur- 
ing the World War, it seemed there was 
little hope of averting complete disaster. 
At the same time in this country there 
was unrest and discontent. Radicalism 
was gaining ground and unsound po- 
litical tneorists had a large following. 
In this state we were in the midst of a 
great depression. Thousands of farmers 
were facing bankruptcy and ruin. Our 
elevators had just passed through try- 
ing times. A period that left many 
wrecks of well-established business en- 
terprises. The hope for better things 
on the part of the grain man was almost 
destroyed by threatened legislation. 
Politicians had seized on the plight of 
the farmer and were announcing pro- 
posed measures which would have been 
serious in their far-reaching effects, as 
far as our business would have been con- 
cerned. 

“Today we see a great change, a 
change for the better. Europe, through 
the acceptance of an American plan, is 
fast recovering from its depression and 
stabilizing its economic system. To this 
country and especially to the wheat 
grower this change means a market for 
the product of our farms at profitable 
prices. The farmer benefits directly, 
but all lines of business feel the stimu- 
lus. 

“Today there is a tendency on the 
part of the American people to get down 
to work, and to cultivate habits of thrift 
and sobriety. There is increasing evi- 
dence that the American farmer is be- 
coming slow to follow the leadership 
of a radical minority. 

“The past year saw the introduction 
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of uneconomic and socialistic legisla- 
tion, proposed by self-seeking politicians 
and supported by impractical theorists. 
Legislation that would have destroyed 
the open market we today enjoy. 
Through the efforts of the grain trade 
and through the co-operation of leaders 
in agriculture, this legislation has been 
disposed of to the satisfaction of the 
great majority of farmers, who today 
recognize the great service rendered by 
the grain trade in winning this battle. 
The farmer today is reaping the benefit 
from the defeat of such legislation. 


Legislative Trading. 

“Recently there adjourned in this 
state a legislature, of whose record the 
state can hardly be proud. It seemed 
to me more of a trading place than a 
law-making body. In this, a purely 
agricultural state, it should not be 
necessary for our organization to main- 
tain at considerable expense a legisla- 
tive committee, to protest against meas- 
ures detrimental to our business, or to 


lobby for measures needed to protect our.. 


customers, and the owners of our busi- 
ness. However, we were unable to se- 
cure the passage of a warehouse act to 
control and supervise the handling of 
grain. Our organization represents 50,- 
000 farmers, owners of the largest sin- 
gle industry save farming itself, within 
the state. Still certain members of our 
legislature introduced legislation tend- 
ing to give unfair advantages to cer- 
tain interests, that have found that they 
cannot compete with the service and 
marketing agencies now afforded the 
farmers through our local elevators. 

“Perhaps we as grain dealers have 
been at fault. Through lack of an edu- 
cational program, we have failed to give 
our farmer customers the means of ac- 
quainting themselves with all angles of 
the grain business. We should explain 
to the farmer the working of the great 
marketing machine we use in selling 
the grain we buy. The farmer should 
know that here in America we have to- 
day a marketing organization exacting 
the smallest margin between producer 
and consumer, exacted in any country 
by any trade. We have given to the 
producer an open market where buyer 
and seller meet. Where they can buy or 
sell in any quantity, for any delivery, 
at any time. Where the producer can 
get cash for his product when it is de- 
livered. Where contracts are enforced 
and safeguarded, in such a way that it 
has been easy to establish credit. 
Where grading and weighing are done 
under state authority, and checked so 
there is little chance for error or dis- 
honesty. We are not saying that there 
is no chance for improvement in this 
system; to the contrary, it is the belief 
that improvements can and will be 
made. By doing away with duplication 
of effort in selling and _ distribution, 
waste can be eliminated and savings 
affected for the producer. We need to 
study and introduce more efficient opera- 
tion of country elevators. Transporta- 
tion can be simplified and perfected, 
thereby reducing freight charges. The 
use of waterways where available and 
the digging of a Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence deep waterway should have our 
support. 

“Let us bring about changes in our 
marketing system after careful study 
on the part of men familiar with mar- 
keting and not through politicians who 
are self-seeking. In fact, changes and 
improvements are constantly going on. 


Course in Elevator Management. 


“There is today a great need for the 
establishment of a course in elevator 
Management and elevator accounting, 
grain grading and the study of propaga- 
tion of varieties of grain. Such a course 
should be established at our agricultural 
college. Let our educational institu- 
tions in this state follow the example 
of the University of Washington. Let 
them make a study of the only success- 
ful marketing organization handling 
farm products within the state. Help 
our organization perfect better and more 
efficient handling methods; help create 
new uses for the products we handle; 
create and cultivate new markets for 
these products and train young men for 


positions in elevator management. We 
will pledge our co-operation to such an 
effort. 

“Our legislators, both state and na- 
tional, seemed to have gained the im- 
pression that the passing of laws may 
be a cure for any economic ills we may 
be suffering from. They establish 
bureaus and commissions and add addi- 
tional burdens on the already over- 
burdened citizenship, instead of abolish- 
ing existing bureaus and freeing busi- 
ness from the shackles of too heavy 
taxation. What we need is qualitative 
instead of quantitative legislation. The 
great English historian Buckle in his 
“History of Civilization” said that for 
five hundred years all advance in legis- 
lation has been made by repealing laws 
and we are heartily in accord with this 
statement. 

“Just a few words as to the work per- 
formed by the Association the past year. 
I will not go into detail as our secre- 
tary will give you a complete report of 
our activities. 

“Karly last summer we helped in 
making a survey of the car needs for 
North Dakota. This information for- 
warded to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation was used as a basis for demands 
on eastern roads for cars. These cars 
were furnished almost 100 per cent 
where needed. In fact, the service given 
by the railroads was such that our ter- 
minals were unable to unload the grain 
fast enough. There was then estab- 
lished a terminal committee; part of 
the Northwest Regional Advisory Board. 
Mr. Lee, our secretary, was in charge at 
Grand Forks. The establishment of this 
committee alone saved the situation. 
Without the work they performed we 
would have seen one of the worst tie- 
ups of transportation we have ever ex- 
perienced, together with a resulting dis- 
astrous break in the market. As it 
was, the flow of grain was not inter- 
rupted to any great extent. Prices were 
maintained and terminals were enabled 
to function. Our association does not 
take credit for this performance, but 
through the co-operation of our organi- 
zation with other rganizations and 
with the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board, this happy solution was brought 
about. Without an organization such 
as ours, this would have been impos- 
sible and resultant losses to grain deal- 
ers would have been heavy. Perhaps 
only those close to the situation can 
comprehend the far reaching effects a 
tieup of traffic would have had on the 
Northwest, and I am sure that the 
grain dealers of this state owe a vote 
of thanks to the Northwest Regional 
Advisory Board and to our association 
for the way in which the situation was 
handled. 

“During the session of the _ state 
legislature we had a committee in touch 
with the situation at all times. We 
failed to secure the passage of a ware- 
house law, but we expect to put on a 
campaign of education in the state so 
we may have the full co-operation of 
all farmers, producers and grain men 
two years from now in securing the 
passage of a warehouse act; an act that 
will be fair to all interests; safeguard 
ticket holders and sanely regulate our 
warehouses. It is just as necessary to 
regulate our public warehouses and 
have adequate supervision over them as 
it is to examine our state banks at 
regular intervals. Fair regulation and 
supervision will be welcomed by the 
operators and the owners. 


Closer Co-operation Urged. 

“I would suggest that we have a 
closer co-operation between managers, 
directors and stockholders of the vari- 
ous elevators. Such co-operation be- 
tween the manager and his patrons will 
eventually make stronger local organi- 
zations and tend to head off interest in 
new and untried marketing agencies. 
In other words, the local elevators’ 
slogan should be ‘Service to Stockhold- 
ers, Patrons and to the Community.” It 
should be the policy of every elevator 
board to see that the business of the 
company is conducted in a business-like 
way. Grain should be bought on a fair 
margin of profit. Profits should be car- 
ried into a reserve fund until sufficient 
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surplus is built up so that the company 
may finance itself and be financially in- 
dependent. Speculation in grain should 
be discouraged and a merchandising in- 
stead of a speculative business con- 
ducted. It is not necessary to maintain 
and operate elevators if you wish to 
speculate. The present fiscal year 

should prove a profitable one for the ele- 
vators of this state as good crops were 
the rule and most elevators had suffi- 
cient volume to insure a profit if grain 
was properly handled. If you have com- 
petitors at your station, do not get the 
idea that you can put them out of busi- 
ness and handle all of the grain. Such 
a policy sometimes reacts with sad re- 
sults. Buy your grain at a margin of 
profit or let your competitor handle it. 
If he handles enough grain at a loss 
you will soon have easier competition. 
Watch the markets carefully; keep sell- 
ing as you buy; keep expenses down to 
a minimum; clean your grain before 
shipping; tend to your own business and 

not your competitors; give service to 
your customers and you will have little 
to fear as to the outcome at the end of 
your fiscal year. On such a policy are 
built all successful elevator organiza- 
tions.” 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Among the resolutions adopted was 
one favoring a uniform system of in- 
spection of wheat as to protein content, 
by the Minnesota inspection depart- 
ment; one favoring the buying and sell- 
ing of binder twine, through the asso- 
ciation and one favoring the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary, in his report, outlined 
in detail the work done by the associa- 
tion during the year, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the importance of taking in- 
creased interest in the association and 
in the work done by the Northwest 
Regional Advisory Board. He also ex- 
plained in detail the attitude of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation toward the Grain Marketing Co... 
and reported an active membership of 
399. 


Election of Officers. 


R. F. Gunkelman of Fargo was re- 
elected president, S. A. Garber of For- 
tuna was elected vice-president and P. 
A. Lee of Grand Forks was re-elected 
secretary. Directors elected were S. A. 
Garber, Fortuna, director at large; A. 
M. Thompson, Cogswell, first district; 
J. R. Maddock, Maddock, second dis- 
trict; J. S. Stevens, Falkirk, third dis- 
trict: 

Four cities are making a fight for the 
1926 convention. Fargo, Minot, Grand 
Forks and Jamestown issued invitations 
to the convention and the place will be 
decided later. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending April 4 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. sere tt 


Baltimore ...3,666 86 232 6,256 
SURLON) | cae ss 7 26 382 ....- 
Butaio ..... 4,446 297 
Afloat seas 
Chicago .....4, 230 
TORE eisie.< syanie ote An 
Detroit .. K .- 
Duluth .. Bye 295 
Afloat g , 
Galveston E ee 
Indianapolis.. 3138 745 23 46 
Kan. City....5,750 6,592 1,276 169 10 
Milwaukee .. 423 1,474 1,554 573 122 
ANOS Gao. eer 130. Beene NOD . seers 
Minneapolis.12,840 940 20,943 967 2,183 
New Orleans.1,859 341 275 20 1 
Newport News ... ..... TY: SP yk 
New York ...1,191 141 449 716 273 
Omana ya... 870 2,389 702 313 12 
ret) i Se ee 323 1 Tee 
Philadelphia. .1,255 233 192 139 
Sioux City... 374 427 125 13 8 
St. Joseph... 660 543 54 Vv 2 
St. Louis ....1,386 1,445 179 10 15 
POlGdO. © sashes. 1,396 241 227 37 2 
ATMOAT eas. seen Pree ethan Ne ee ee oe 
Wichita ..... 1,347 TEs A8 sees 
Total ..57,434 32,727 61,104 19,878 3,766 


Last year...58,657 24/176 15,008 21,798 1,302 
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JARDINE OUTLINES POLICY. 


HE new Secretary of Agriculture 
“Tina given out the following state- 

ment concerning his plans and 
policies: 

“In taking up my work in Washing- 
ton I want it distinctly understood that 
I have no magic wand to wave over 
American agriculture to cure it of its 
ills. I have no panacea for agricultural 
relief and I don’t believe that anybody 
has. My aim will be to pick out a num- 
ber of practical and constructive things 
which farmers can put into practice to 
get their business on a more satisfac- 
tory basis, and to push them hard. 

“During the past several years we 
have heard a great deal about the con- 
dition existing among farmers. There 
is no dodging the fact that the situation 
has been severe. Due to a complexity 
of conditions the prices of farm prod- 
ucts during this period have been low 
while the farmer has had to pay high 
taxes and relatively high prices for the 
things he had to buy. Many a farmer 
has been saddled with debt and has had 
difficulty in meeting expenses. 

“The most painful period of readjust- 
ment is now over and prospects look 
much brighter for the farmer. There is 
real encouragement in the progress that 
has been made during the past two or 
three years in correcting maladjust- 
ments between agricultural and other 
prices. Good yields in the main and 
higher prices for some of the major 
crops have gradually improved farm in- 
comes. Although still below pre war 
levels, the purchasing power of agri- 
cultural products has gradually risen. 
We can look to the future with con- 
fidence, but we must recognize that 
there are many phases of the agricul- 
tural situation that still challenge the 
best thought of the nation. 

“We have heard a lot of talk about 
what Congress could or should do in the 
way of legislative assistance to agricul- 
ture. During the past few years several 
hundred agricultural bills have been 
considered by Congress and not a few 
important measures have been enacted 
into law. No one takes issue with the 
thought that Congress can and should 
help smooth the way for farmers as well 
as for any other group. 

“But too few people stop to consider 
that legislation can not accomplish ev- 
erything. There is not a veritable pot 
of gold at the end of the legislative rain- 
bow. There is no magic power in legis- 
lation as a panacea for agricultural dif- 
ficulties. Laws and public agencies can 
help farmers make the most of their op- 
portunities. They can help farmers to 
help themselves. But legislation must 
be sound and must not contain the germ 
of more ultimate harm than positive 
good. 

“Just as there is a limit to what the 
legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do for the farmer, so also 
is there a limit to what the adminis- 
trative departments and agencies can do 
in restoring and maintaining agricul- 
tural prosperity. The Department of 
Agriculture has done immeasurable 
good in the past and it is my desire that 
during my administration it shall be 
made even more useful to farmers gen- 
erally. 

“In the administration of the depart- 
ment I am going to keep the farmer 
back home in mind. This will call for 
close and effective codperation of this 
department with other Federal and 
State departments, State agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, and other 
agencies interested in promoting a 
sound and prosperous agriculture. I 
will promote this codperation because 
the interests of the farmer demand it.” 

“Even though the Government ex- 
tends every legitimate assistance to ag- 
riculture, the fact yet remains that the 
success of farmers will hinge in the 
main upon their own individual and col- 
lective effort. It is very apparent that 
farmers have been making important 
adjustments to meet the situation, but 
there is much more they must do to 
‘help themselves. 

“We can have a prosperous agricul- 
ture only if the basis upon which it is 
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J. C. HUSTED. \ 


of the C. A. King & Co., Toledo, O., 

became associated with the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. of Chicago on March 31, ac- 
cording to announcement made recently. 
He was the writer of the famous King 
market letter after the death of Frank 
I. King in 1921 and gained an enviable 
reputation for his statistics and grain 
reviews. Mr. Husted is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with world crop statistics and 


Je C. HUSTED, formerly president 


has a very clever style in his market 
writings. He is well known throughout 
the trade and should prove a valuable 
addition to the brilliant array of talent 
in the world’s largest grain market. His 
Toledo friends are sorry to see him go 
but believe the opportunity to be with 
such a well known firm will be much to 
his advantage and wish him well. Mr. 
Husted will leave his family in Toledo 
for the present and later make Chicago 
his permanent home. 


built is sound. While it is true that 
production in agriculture is not as fully 
under control as in industry, yet it is 
clear that the policies and methods fol- 
lowed by farmers will profoundly in- 
fluence their earnings. 


“Like the manufacturer the farmer 
must study his market and adjust his 
production to the demands of the con- 
sumer. He must adopt the most efficient 
methods of farming which yield him 
maximum net returns for his capital 
and labor. He must improve and stand- 
ardize the quality of his product in or- 
der to command the best market prices. 
And he must market his products in the 
niost efficient way. 


“The spread between prices paid to 
producers and prices paid by consumers 
has become excessively wide and should 
be reduced for the benefit of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Codperative mar- 
keting associations efficiently operated 
will be helpful in eliminating waste in 
the marketing process and in adjusting 
and standardizing agricultural produc- 
tion. 3 

“Farming is a highly competitive 
business. The efficient farmer will suc- 
ceed; the inefficient farmer will ulti- 
mately fail. Sound business methods 
applied to farming will increase and 
stabilize the farm income and elevate 
the standard of living on the farm. <A 
well-balanced and efficient agriculture 
which supplies an even and dependable 
flow of products for which there is an 
effective Gemand will benefit both pro- 
ducer and consumer.” 


-_—-_ + 

GALVESTON EXPORTS FOR 
MARCH. 

Total wheat from’ Galveston for 


March, 1925, were 1,590,138 bushels, and 
the total since July 1, 1924, were 31,- 
679,817. No wheat was exported through 
Galveston during March, 1924, and the 
total for the 1923-24 season to April 1, 
1924, was 5,105,000 bushels. 

There were no exports of corn, bar- 
ley or rye through the port during 
March of this year, but 68,751 bushels of 
rye have been loaded that have not been 
cleared. During March, 1924, exports 
of rye amounted to 46,714 bushels. 


The Letter Box 


Need Rain. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
are needing rain badly through this part 
of the country although there has been 
the advantage of having favorable 
weather for spring work on the farms 
and if we could have some good warm 
rains, the crops would start off in great 
shape—George A. Wells, Secy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Now with Cargill. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I will, 
within the next few days, join the or- 
ganization of the Cargill Grain Co. at 
Buffalo. 

This company, as you know, deal ex- 
tensively in all grains and do a consid- 
erable volume of trade through their 
Buffalo office—F. J. Shonhart, Buffalo, 
NY 


Crop Report. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
wheat over the south and central part 
of Kansas, needs rain, it is too early to 
estimate the amount of winter killed, 
would judge that about 15 per cent is 
winter killed, a good rain is needed all 
over Kansas. 

There are lots of hogs in Kansas, 
more than a person would think, for 
almost every farmer has hogs on his 
place that will be ready for market 
within 30, 60 and 90 days. 

I understand that some parts of Kan- 
sas they shipped out too much corn and 
are shipping in corn—A. F. Koch, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Meeting Dates Changed. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: On the 
17th instant I advised you that we 
would be compelled to change the date 
of our annual meeting from Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 24 and 25, to 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 17 
and 18. 

It now transpires that the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce had allotted the 
dates of June 17 and 18 to another as- 
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sociation, therefore, we will have to 
make another change. 

Inasmuch as the Indiana Association 
will hold their meeting June 25 and 26 
it will be necessary for us to set a date 
that will not conflict, therefore, we have 
decided to hold the meeting Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 23 and 24, at To- 
ledo. 

Notices will be sent out in due time; 
in the mean time the trade journals 
should make mention of the change of 
dates.—J. W. McCord, Secretary, Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, Columbus, O. 


Mark Up Your Calendar. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Our 
11th annual convention will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., May 7, 1925. Headquar- 
ters, American Annex Hotel. There will 
be a morning and afternoon session and 
they will be confined to strictly busi- 
ness discussions. If anyone receiving 
this notice wants any particular subject 
discussed, we will be pleased to include 
it in our program and will get someone 
well informed on the subject to lead the 
discussion. Mark the date on your cal- 
endar now, and bring your competitor 
with you. Everybody’s welcome.—D. L. 
Boyer, Secretary, Missouri Grain Deal- 
ers’ Ass'n. 


Wheat and Oats. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Grow- 
ing wheat is making progress and as 
the season advances damaged spots are 
showing up more prominently; how- 
ever, these are not numerous and most 
of the reports we receive are favorable. 
A good rain would be welcome as the 
surface soil is getiing dry. 

The recent decline has stopped all 
selling of corn by producers and eleva- 
tor owners tell us the farmers are not 
even asking for prices at the present 
time. Occasionally some tired dealer 
disposes of a little corn he had on hand, 
but the movement is very light. The 
offerings even though small are equal 
to the demand that shows up, but it is 
not likely that any buyer will take on 
more than actual requirements on a 
market that declines several cents each 
day. A more stable market at most any 
level would likely improve the demand. 

A moderate amount of corn held by 
dealers will not be shipped as long as 
there is no danger of it getting out of 
condition in their elevator and that in 
farmers’ hands will likely be carried for 
some time. Financial conditions are 
better and banks do not seem inclined 
to force sales of grain. Many hogs that 
would have been rushed to market as 
soon as possible will now be fed to a 
good weight.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 


os 


RECENT FIRES. 


~~ 


The seed and grain warehouse of D. 
I. Bushnell & Co., at Main and Plum 
streets, St. Louis, was destroyed with a 
loss to building and contents, amount- 
ing to $250,000. 

A four-story frame building, used by 
the Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co. 
at Salina, Kans., to house its barley 
roller mills and packing machinery, was 
destroyed by fire last week and a large 
stock of wheat in an adjoining ware- 
house was damaged. The loss is ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

Fire in the hay barn of the Pecos 
Feed Store at San Antonio, Tex., caused 
a $40,000 loss. 

The Gallatin Valley elevator at Coffee 
Creek, Mont., burned entailing a loss of 
about $20,000. About 6,000 bushels of 
wheat were in the burned structure. 

The elevator of Jordan & Baird at 
Logansport, Ind., was destroyed last 
week causing a loss of about $15,000. 
About 500 bushels of corn, some Oats, 
some feeds and a quantity of fertilizer 
were stored in the building. 

The plant of the Juniata Milling Co. 
at Juniata, Neb., was destroyed last 
week involving a loss of around $20,000. 

io 

About 2,500,000 farmers are members 
of codperative marketing associations 
throughout the country, a survey of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
3hows. 
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THE DENVER GRAIN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Association have shown a _ good, 

steady growth and the market is 
well equipped to weigh and inspect all 
grain arriving. The year just closing 
was the most successful in the history 
of the exchange due to the fact that 
Denver is becoming more and more 
recognized as a natural Western market 
for grain produced in Western Nebraska 
and Eastern Colorado; also, the freight 
rate structures have been re-arranged 
favorably which permits a free move- 
ment of grain West bound on a com- 
petitive basis. A fourteen per cent in- 
crease in the receipts of grain was noted 
during the past year as compared with 


Tass activities of the Denver Grain 


Oo. M. KELLOGG. 
President Denver Grain Exchange. 


the year previous, with a four per cent 
increase in outbound movement which 
indicates a healthy growth of the Den- 
ver market. The following table shows 
the activities for the year ending Feb. 
28th. 


Statement showing number of cars 
inspected and weighed, special samples 
and reinspections during year ending 
Feb. 28, 1925. 

In Out 
inspee-inspec— In Out 
tions. tions. wghts.wghts. 

A eo. 


Wiheaty. 7 ine voarsere 3,850 365 1,815 378 
Corn irene sce as 4,234 1,387 2,432 641 
Oats. eh. here 846 602 610 119 
Barley 7 © aes asate 962 196 342 160 
RVG! circa cerot aoe 45 16 10 12 
Grain sorghums.. 42 1 26 al 
Mixed Serahir yes ce . +m Satatens 3 59 
POLE Sera, vietcte tats 5979 2,567 5,238 1,370 
Ey iis sitahe uve evere GAS ae htc ore 1,147 Hetne 
Late yale, ASO SCOOT apr oe Le) Se eM eons 
Miscellaneous. 

Reinspections ......... 219 

Special samples ....... 572 

PLrOLEGIn tEStsS” cas cites 253 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
the Denver Grain Exchange Ass’n held 
March 9th, officers for the coming year 
were elected as chronicled in a previous 
issue. O. M. Kellogg of the O. M. Kel- 
logg Grain Co. was elected President. 
Mr. Kellogg, whose picture appears here- 
with, is a familiar figure in the grain 
trade and is widely known in Nebraska 
and Colorado among the producers, ele- 
vator operators, and mills. He was born 
in Iowa but later settled in Western 
Nebraska at Stratton in the year 1890, 
and has seen that section of the country 
develop from a prairie wilderness into 
one of the best grain producing areas in 
the United States and he had the priv- 
ilege of taking part in its phenomenal 
growth. In 1898, he entered the grain 
business with his uncle and formed 
what was then known as the Kellogg 
Grain Co. After seven years, he pur- 
chased his uncle’s interest and founded 
the O. M. Kellogg Grain Co. with head- 
quarters at Stratton, Nebr. For three 
generations, his family has been en- 
gaged in the buying and selling of grain. 
In 1917, Mr. Kellogg moved his head- 
quarters to Denver from which point 
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he has been directing operations of his 
eleven elevators located on the main 
line and high line of the C. B. & Q. Rail- 
road in Nebraska and Colorado. 

C. B. Rader was re-elected secretary 
and traffic commissioner, a position he 
has held for a number of years and has 
been instrumental in not only building 
up the activities of the Denver Grain 
Exchange but also is responsible for the 
changes in freight structures which are 
favorable to Denver and places this 
market on a competitive basis with other 
markets. 

While Denver has a number of pros- 
perous mills and elevators, still this 
niarket should have more storage Ccapac- 
ity and it would seem logical that some 
grain man with vision could invest 
money profitably in the, building of a 
large terminal elevator at this point. 

Other officers elected to,serve the ex- 
change for the coming year: Robert 
Quest of the F. C. Ayres Mercantile Co. 
who was elected First Vice President; 
H. D. Williams of the Farmers Flour 
Mills at Berthoud, elected Second Vice 
President, and F. R. Holton of the Hol- 


ten Grain Co. was elected Treasurer. 
_+<- 


CROP REPORTS. 


Bucyrus, O.: The wintering condition 
has been favorable for the wintering of 
the winter wheat crop. The season is 


early. The subsoil condition is favor- 
able. : 
Riggston, lll.: Wheat has made no 


growth but think it is alive. The sea- 
son is early. Soil seems in good condi- 
tion for growth of the wheat. Just start- 


Cc. Ba RADER: 


Sec’y Denver Grain Exchange. 


ing to sow oats. 
in full blast. 

Salisbury, Mo.: Winter wheat is favor- 
able. The season is normal. The sub- 
soil condition is favorable. Wheat south 
of and east of us is not so good. 

Marionville, Mo.: The winter condi- 
tion has been favorable for the winter 
wheat crop, but is needing moisture at 
present. The season is normal. The 
subsoil is favorable in a general way 
but moisture could be better. 

Guthrie Center, la.: The winter has 
been favorable for the winter wheat. 
The season is about normal. The sub- 
soil condition is favorable for starting 
of the spring crops. 

Hull, la.: Ground is very dry and 
only a fair amount of subsoil moisture. 
Farmers not selling a bushel on de- 
cline. Feeders are anxious to buy but 
cannot at present prices. Pig crop is 
favorable. Some reporting very large 
average litters. Present hog price en- 
courages feeding. 

Junction City, Kans.: Winter condi- 
tions in this immediate vicinity gener- 
ally favorable. Season normal. Condi- 
tion subsoil favorable. 

Ashland, Kans.: The winter 
tion is unfavorable of late. Too much 
wind and insufficient rains. The sea- 
son is normal. The subsoil is unfavor- 


Sowing clover seed 


condi- 
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able. High winds damaging wheat. 
General rains must come soon. 

Kingfisher, Okla.: The winter condi- 
tion has been very dry for the winter- 
ing of the winter wheat. No rain this 
spring. Wheat holding fairly well ex- 
cept in some places where there has 
been winter killing. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS TO 
MEET AT DES MOINES. 


The annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n will be held at Des 
Moines, Ia., on April 21 and 22 with 
headquarters at the Ft. Des Moines 
Hotel. This promises to be a well at- 
tended and interesting meeting. A well 
arranged program will be presented and 
the two days’ subjects will be of interest 
to all. 

PROGRAM. 

Headquarters, Fort Des Moines Hotel. 

Tuesday, 10 A. M. 
Reception and Community Singing. 


President’s Address—J. Murrell, Jr., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Secretary—Treagurer’s Report — Geo. A. 


Wells, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Tuesday, 1:30 P. M. 
Community Singing. ; yy! 
“The Grain Dealers’ National Association” 

—F. G. Horner, President, Lawrenceville, 
Til. 

“Railroads’’ — Representation Western 
Railways Committee on Public Relations. 

“Railroad Elevator Site Leases’’—Hon. J. 
H. Henderson, Des Moines, Iowa Com— 
merce Council, State of Iowa. — 

“The Grain Futures Act’ (Hedging, Stor- 
age and Carrying Charges)—J. H. Mehl, 
Chicago, Ill., Grain Exchange Supervisor. 

General Discussion. 

Tuesday, 6:30 P. M. 


Banquet—Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

Music. 

“Business Ethics’? — Dr. C. F. Tacursh, 
Iowa City, Iowa, Department of Philoso— 
phy and Psychology, State University of 
Iowa. 

Entertainment. 

Wednesday, 9:30 A. M. 

Community Singing. 

General Discussion— 

Cost of Operating a Country Plevator. 
What Is a Reasonable Buying Margin? 
Feed Grinding and Side Lines. 
Use of Radio by Country Grain Dealers. 
Improvement in Fire Hazards. 

> 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 

The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Mar. 2...93,571 34,669 10,955 6,263 145,458 
Mar. 3...65,021 19,539 4,660 2,178 91,398 
Mar. 4..100,195 33,068 6,630 3,362 144,255 
Mar. 5...86,732 37,332 6,844 3,271 134,179 
Mar. 6..126,814 39,513 9,669 6,058 182,054 
Mar. 7...85,344 4,849 18,804 3,926 132,923 
Mar. 9...55,673 23,348 19,270 3,303 101,594 
Mar. 10...80,663 21,046 11,3884 2,085 115,178 
Mar. 11...87,218 26,386 8,741 4,301 126,646 
Mar. 12...69,168 24,973 6,271 4,892 105,104 
Mar. 13..149,398 68,285 33,876 9,602 256,161 
Mar. 14...72,485 28,158 15,622 6,589 122,854 
Mar, 16...77,307 29,788 14,675 3,732 125,502 
Mar. 17..126,093 52,283 31,207 5,714 215,247 
Mar. 18...71,843 21,800 15,167 4,042 112,852 
Mar. 19...53,540 16,651 6,630 1,944 78,765 
Mar. 20...67,832 21,822 7,065 2,154 98,373 
Mar. 21...52,353 138,242 3,811 3,854 73,260 
Mar. 23...66,711 43,282 9,295 5,360 124,648 
Mar. 24...53,0 B , 

Mar. 25...45 7 

Mar. 26.. 

Miar. 127. « 

Mar. 28.. 

Mar. 30.. 

Mar. 31.. 

Apr. 1 

Apr. Zievs 

Apr. aie , 85S 
Apr. ane 24,971 80,413 

Total week ending 

1925— 

Mar. 7..556,677 88,970 57,562 25,058 830,267 
Mar. 14..514,605 187,196 95,164 30,772 827,537 
Mar. 21..448,968. 155,936 78,555 21,440 703,999 
Mar. 28..354,066 158,401 37,729 16,982 569,965 
Apr. 1..392,723 192,555 89,721 23,044 701,043 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
June 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,624 
July 631,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug. 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
Sept. 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
Oct. 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
Nov. 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
eaee: 1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb, 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 

Yearly future transactions for 1924: 

9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


April 8, 1925. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of | 
April 2, are as follows: 


Portland, Apr. 2.—Merchants’ Exchange, 
noon session: 


April. May. 

Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hard white, ......+-8L OU swaps rel. G0 ome a an 
Sot? whitel i-. ese ee 1.59 eg 1.61 ie 
Western white..... 1.59 1.60 1.60 1.63 
Hard. winter........ 1456- 2:62.59 1:56" 1.66 
Northern spring.... 1.56 re 3; ao 
Western red........ 49 V5? “E49 £58 
B. B. bluestem..... 2:00) 2.1008 2:00" 210 

Corn— 
No. 3 E. Y. shipm’t.42.00 45.50 42.00 45.50 
Millrun, standard..28.50 32.00 29.50 32.50 

Bags—Spot, 10%c bid; July, 11\%c bid, 
12%4,c asked; domestic, 11%c bid, 12%c 
asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices, 49s: Family 


patent, $10.20 per bbl.; family pastry, $8.70; 
whole wheat, $8.20; graham, $8; bakers’ 
hard wheat, 98s, $9.60; bakers’ bluestem 
Seas 98s, $9.70; bakers’ pastry, 98s, 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$38 ton; middlings, $50; scratch feed, $67; 
rolled barley, $53: cracked corn, $57; rolled 
oats, $51. 

Seattle, Apr. 1.—Prompt bid quotations 
og the Seattle Grain Exchange today fol- 
Ows: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $33 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $42.50 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.52 a bu.; western 
white, $1.52; hard winter, $1.52; western 
red, $1.50; northern spring, $1.52; Big Bend 
bluestem, $1.80. 

Yesterday's car receipts—Wheat, 5 cars; 
corn, 2 cars; oats, 2 cars; flour, 8 cars, 

San Francisco, Apr. 2.—The grain price 
record book of the Grain Exchange carries 
the following as latest quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $1.90@1.95; shipping, nom— 


nal, 

Piubeat Feed. $3.10@3.15; milling, nomi- 
nal. 

Oats—Red feed, $2@2.10. 

Mill Feeds—Shorts, $39@41; middlings, 
$50@52; millrun, $38@41; bran, $35@41. 

Following areethe corn quotations of the 
last 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.90; 
eastern No. 2 kaffir, $2.15@2.20; eastern No. 
2 milo, $2.30@2.40; No. 2 eastern yellow, 
$2.514%; No. 3 eastern yellow, $2.25%. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 

Colfax, Wash., Apr. 1.—White, $1.27; red, 
$1.25; barley and oats, $38. 
epee Wash., Apr. 1.—Club, $1.28; red, 
Odessa, Wash., Apr. 1.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.70: turkey red, $1.40; marquis and 
fortyfold, $1.32; club and Jones fife, $1.30. 

Walla Walla, Wash., Apr. 1.—Bluestem, 
; club, $1.45; turkey red, $1.35. 
Pullman, Wash., Apr. 1. — Red, $1.27; 
white, $1.30. ; 

Davenport, Wash., Apr. 1.—Hard white, 
$1.60; bluestem, $1.50; marquis, $1.25; club, 
$1 25; fortyfold, $1.25. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Apr. 1. 
white, No. 1, $1.34. 


MR. PATTEN IS BULLISH. 


i 


=> Red, $1.31; 


“Tt looks to me as if all markets have 
swung to extremes in their reversal of 
the situation that existed in January 
and February. Trade now appears to be 
as pessimistic as it was optimistic at 
that time. 

In wheat I am of the opinion that 
foreign buyers have used this market of 
late in which to hedge their holdings of 
wheat in store and afloat everywhere 
and that this has put an undue pressure 
on the market. I am still of the opinion 
that wheat supplies are so closely bal- 
anced as to require close figuring to 
earry both this country and the world 
through until the next crop is ready to 
move. While the prospect for the new 
crop at this time is fairly good, it is 
not yet made and the trade should not 
lose sight of the fact that there are pos- 
sibilities of accidents yet ahead of the 
crop which might entirely change the 
situation.” 


—— ee 


ABNORMAL? 


A correspondent refers to “our recent 
abnormal grain markets.” They were 
unusual but were they abnormal? Were 
they not in fact just what the circum- 
stances made them? Can we correctly 
call such effects abnormal merely be- 
cause the same combination of circum- 
stances is a rare or unusual thing? 
Any market which is restricted by arbi- 
trary rules as to volume of buying or 
selling or fluctuation is abnormal even 
if it fluctuates only a fraction of a cent 
a day. But we can hardly call any open 
and untrammeled market abnormal no 
matter how unusual it may be, for it is 
the result of freedom of action by all in- 
terests concerned in it.The National 
Stockman & Farmer. 
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LATE ELEVATOR NEWS. 


Fire Losses. 


Crete, lll—The elevator of William 


Werner was damaged by fire on 
March 28. 
Frankfort, Ind—On March 31 the 


Sims Milling Co. sustained a small loss 
from fire which was caused by a hot 
bearing or foreign matter in the rolls. 

Lake Bruce, Ind.—The elevator of Jor- 
dan & Baird was totally destroyed by 
fire on March 28. 

West Plains, Mo— The main building 
and machinery of the Pease Moore Mill- 
ing Co. were damaged by fire on 
March 27. 

Juniata, Nebr.—Fire of unknown ori- 
gin totally destroyed the mill of the 
Juniata Milling Co. on March 27. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—The hay barn 
of the Wichita Feed & Fuel Co. was 
totally destroyed by fire on March 31. 


Tornado Damages. 

Harper, Kans.—Harper Milling Co., 
mill, damage slight. 

Valley Center, Kans.—Valley Center 
Farmers’ Co-operative Mercantile & Ele- 
vator Co., small damage to office. 

Winfield, Kans.—Consolidated Flour 
Mit's Co., mill, small damage loss. 

Carrier, Okla.—Enid Milling Co., ele- 
vator, damage small. 

Nash, Okla.—Enid Milling Co., eleva- 


tor, damage small. 
+ <> - 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 117,000 bu. last week, 
oats 953,000 bu. and rye 6,000 bu. Corn 
increased 536,000 bu. and barley 38,000 
bu. Details follow, last three ciphers 
omitted, except in the totals: 

Public. Private. Total.* 


Last yr. 


Wheat ... 581 3,519 4,100,000. 15,087,000 
Corn .....4,991 8,810 15,085,000 6,163,000 
Seats oS ict: 6,421 10,670 18,604,000 4.040,000 
BESO) aitis,e e007 255 2,393,000 1,849,000 
Barley «oc... .6. 232 232,000 174,000 


*Includes 1,284,000 bu. corn afloat, 1,513,- 
000 bu. oats and 81,000 bu. rye afloat. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 
bus.; rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 
bus. These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only. 


Apr. 4 Mar. 28, Apr. 5, 

d 1925. 1924, 
OV Neat tins. os 40,988,000 39,827,000 50,958,000 
BES: of eee es 19,606,000 18,82 9,852,000 
BEY Cnet alerars a ove 20 4.193.000 1,750,000 
PAPE VIs Sa Seas at 7.686.000 7,486,000 2.166.000 


Afloat—Wheat, 890,000 bus.; oats, 132,000: 
rye. 140,000. 


SOME FORECASTER. 


THE PRICF CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


reaction makes me depressed and gives 
me a sinking feeling, I know the mar- 
ket will decline. If I feel sort of buoyed 
up and optimistic, then I know prices 
are going up. I can’t really explain it 
but it works.” 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce report- 
ed the following exports of grain from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending March 28, 1925 (000 omitted) : 


July 1, 


Week ending 1924, to 


Articles Mar.28, Mar.29, Mar.28, 
and . 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. 3us Bus Bus. 
Barley oie cminete tee wre 324 
To United Kingdom ...... 
Other Europe..... 324 
Other countvwyes., «ees. 
COUny Face te 107 
Oatsee hess cs 170 
EUV OS oe sees caile Selah 251 
WY Cats foi.) stanstete, asters *859 
Rot AUcaly as aAteesc «as 153 
United Kingdom.. 407 
Other Europe..... 282 
CAIs h Fat) c atcicrenes edt wether 
Other countries... 17 
if Mafat= Tl san ive Almere me a 8 By ailn! 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley shi. ne cael 74 
Oats anni tents. 344 
UV.GU 0 atta caeaciavalarsetaiet 214 
VV bea tamaners. is. giesreyensun 1,164 
Total Canadian... 1,796 1,213 69,241 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour, 38,100 bbls. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to Apr. 4 
(final 000 omitted) : 


Apr.4, Apr.5, Apr.4, Apr.5, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicazot ks. ace £315 724 47,794 
Sioux Citys acc 29 78 2,993 
Milwaukee 184 170 4,738 
Minneapolis 118 165 11,377 
DulWih? oan 8 99 201 
St; dhoulsion soe 409 572 11,942 
Toledo 43 47 2,074 
Wichita 13 eusess 1,856 
Detroit 3 16 230 
Kansas City... 265 151 15,328 
Pearis aos 495 243 10,898 
OMmane Tiree east 147 322 8,031 
Indianapolis ... 216 139 10,024 
St. Joseph. 2c. 121 84 5,059 
Total ...ca6-s0,000, 2,510 182:5452 169,294 
Shipments 3,202 3,174 60,773 91,433 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Apr. 4 
(final 000 omitted): . 


NEW CORN BULLETIN. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois has just is- 
sued its bulletin No. 259 on the cultiva- 
tion of corn. 

In its summary are found the follow- 
ing statements: ‘‘Weedy corn probably 
suffers more from a lack of nutrients 
than from a moisture deficiency in this 
climate.” “The growth of weeds should 
be prevented in so far as possible by 
shallow rather than deep cultivation.” 
The need for cultivation seems to be no 
greater in dry than in wet years; how- 
ever on heavy soils which check badly, 
cultivation may be necessary in order 
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to fill the large cracks and thus stop 
the loss of moisture from the deeper 
strata.” 


———__—_- 


ANNUAL REPORT ISSUED. 


The forty-second annual report of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade showing 
the remarkable activity of that organi- 
zation during the year 1924, has just 
been issued. 

This report shows that while there 
was a net loss of 30 in membership 
during the year, the business done in 
practically all of the board’s numerous 
lines of activity was greater than dur- 
ing 1923. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


This week Price Current-Grain Reporter offers its subscribers a cross-word puzzle 


in which some trade words are used. 


No prizes are offered for solving this puzzle, 
correct solution to The 
available issue. 
readers are 


person who sends a 
will be printed by us in 

If the returns indicate 
tinued. 


the next 
that our 


This is an easy puzzle. 


and address of every 
Reporter by letter 


but the name 
Price Current-Grain 


interested, the puzzles will be con- 


‘We will pay our readers $5.00 for each cross-word puzzle sent in which is used. 


words 


A FOR ore R orit Any person who submits a puzzle is requested to pene. in it eps Stes 
n interesting stor is going pr.4, Apr.5, Apr.4, Apr.5, yelating to grain seeds or feed or grain elevator equipment. Names or parts of names 
r d di fore yY 1s gol 18 the 1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. of companies may be used, or names of men living or deceased who have been promi- 
(Nan 2 dey aed Audrey Erickson, Chicago ....... 594.802 62,272 54,695 nent in the grain trade. 

aughter 0 . Erickson, a grain deal- Sioux City...... 76 40 4,372 4,798 Puzzles should be eleven to thirteen spaces apart. A complete drawing is not 
er at Canby, Minn., as a grain market Milwaukee .... 183 153 15,197 16,415 necessary, only a sketch showing half-inch spaces properly numbered with the solution 
forecaster. The story states that a com- Minneapolis 42 297 46,170 24,281 written in. accompanied by a list of definitions of the words. ROE RY iearits 
let heck si r Duluth ........ et 14 20,643 3,497 Address each letter to PUZZLE EDITOR, Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 S. 
wae c sane ae Soa Pe has been Be pecis aaneere i: Ve ape? peace La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

ept on Miss Hrickson’s market fore- Joledo ......-- Ds +0 

Vichi 5 9 

casts and only three times has she failed ee Ee ; 26 30 ee "9586 a 24—By. 

in predicting the market’s trend. She Kansas City... 87 13! 5,641 10,247 ‘ HORIZONTAL. 25—A lyrie song. ‘ 

is a pupil at the 1 i fe Peoria 325. 4.008 198 183 8,424 10,216 i—A sorghum. 27—Instruments used in- elevators to pro- 
ate, ie foreca ace) high school and Omahs, O72. taro 224 184 11,506 14,056 4—Barriers to keep back water. duce currents of air. 

4 ecasting is done through [pdianapolis 80 114 8,052 8,719 7—What commission men want. 29—What a cow chews. 

concentrating her mind upon the mar- St. Joseph...... 30 28 1,393 1.368 10—Part of the verb “‘to be.” 30—To piece out. 

ket. In commentin u it, Miss — = 12—They come on corn. 32—Halt of an em. 

Erickson is quoted fa Bayine | ere os hie se arias Raen epee Ta as mush need 33—Man’s name (abbr.). 

’ * Shipments. ..... 3,783 3,196 21,782 30,6 —A qua y grain. —_—_—_——__—- 
16—Period of time (abbr.). 
.Re83CNc_—ueeeSS— 17—Free on board (abbr.). THE SOLUTION. 
18—Cured grass. 
CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN 20—To seatter seed. The answers to the cross-word puzzle 


Following is a statement of the wee kly range of cash prices for grain as 


mentioned in the leading markets of the 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 
75 


country for week ending April 4: 
OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 


BGr 2) OG wrilele cine s ayhc site 160 @1 
OAS Teds. 5... 0.6. aren Osh chi RO, gp omerine ee CARR So Sia 
No. 2 hard...140 @160 142 @147 139° @i52 LST) UTA GI t Sitae hen whe ee es 
Ro. BeOAL Ge nc doen c Ee ok, 138 @149 1BE1 @144 i Sh... cae chs 
Yo ERODE a PS ee aa ee 1324%@156% 
i AE ER Sn 50 0.0” cio lo ig Sk eee nine iis Aes aa 129%4@154% 
BECORN— ; PEORIA. 
Yo. 11th b 1s WO eo Bi 91 @104 891%4@ 99 86. GIL SS SER fare arers: «itera 
bg : “ar : ore 90 @100 89 @ 981 SBw AG) GAR igi is,. oc abate 
Yo. 4 mixe 8 @103 Sh GU @ BERGE Se Sate aes 8. 89 @10 91% @ 
No. 2 yellow.100%@113 ...... Be lakes 9216@106 hoot ERE ia on wee oe 
No. 3 yellow. 96 @ 110 90 @104 92 @105 90 @100 96 @L09S, sec... 
No. 4 MenOWscae luo soo tSnmmAnIOO, \......... 0 ¥hv. ee. Laeee 90%4@102 92 @102 
os Tee Pom IO ES 9414 @103) een oneal Scan : 
No. 3 white. 9614@107 : S210 Mm ee see etn. eee eee 
Beenie: se tel SOLO, o PE Er. Roe oct ols kee AM De 0 
OEMS Ras Oo 2 nl aren coe rr cae Caren 
No. 2 white. oi) TALC IRN 215 Gu dt oe in: A ee ae Pe 3 
No. 3 white. 36%,@ 451, 40 @. 4d 41 @ <pmeeewe 
oy Sen ene Saab erie tre cele MeN Mec kdsldsw cca. « tale teogeee. 110 @ilsiee tage. :...- 
Brey’ oe... COG chm A ee. S25 @ Dwele es 2 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. No. 4 yellow, 77%@97%e; No. 3 


mixed, 78% @95léc. 
314 @38 lc. 


3514@40%c; No. 3 white, 34@3914c; No. 4 white, 


Flaxseed—$2.6714@2.77M%. 


21—A beverage. 

22—A partof the verb ‘to be.” 

23—Female sheep. 

24—-A river in Italy. 

26—A fairy. 

28—AIl right. 

29—To yield. 

381—Southern state (abbr.). 

32—Brand of corn cutter advertised in The 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

34—Found at the beach. 


35—A measure (plural). 
VERTICAL. 


1—Grain that has been ground. 

2--Behold. 

3—Metal in its native 

4—Doctors (abbr.). 

5—A conjunction, 

6—An ill-bred person. 

&8$—Twenty-four hours. 

9—To make a mistake. 

11—A _ rubber belting advertised 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

13—A manufacturer of an electric motor. 

15—A story. 

17—The front part of a ship. 

19—You (poetically). 

20—A continent (abbr.). 

28—Periods of time. 


state. 


in The 


appearing in the March 25th issue ap- 
pear in the cut herewith: 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 

Liability for delay in furnishing cars 
is based on “negligence.” Duty of car- 
rier to furnish freight cars promptly 
is not absolute, and liability for so do- 
ing is based on “negligence” are fail- 
ure to exercise ordinary care or rea- 
sonable diligence. 


Burden of proof necessary to excuse 
delay in furnishing freight cars  be- 
cause of abnormal operative condi- 
tions, stated. In excusing delay in fur- 
nishing freight cars burden is on car- 
rier to prove not only existence of ab- 
normal operative conditions, such as 
could not have been reasonably anti- 
cipated and avoided, but also that de- 
lay was caused solely by such condi- 
tions. 


Evidence held insufficient to excuse 


delay in furnishing freight cars. In 
action against railroad company for 
delay in furnishing. freight cars, evi- 
dence as to number of cars in shop 
for repairs held insufficient to excuse 
delay. 


Failure to show distribution of cars 
was not discriminatory, or did not 
cause delay, held fatal to right to di- 
rected verdict on ground of excuse. 
In action against railroad company for 
delay in furnishing cars, failure to 
show that distribution of available 
cars among its several divisions was 
not discriminatory against division in 
question, or that delay was not due to 
any such failure on its part, was fatal 
to defendant’s right to directed ver- 
dict on ground that delay was ex- 
cusable. 

Railroad in possession and control of 
less than two-thirds cattle cars, not 
without fault as matter of law for de- 
lay in furnishing cars. In action 
against rairoad company for delay in 
furnishing cattle cars, though defend- 
ant owned sufficient cars where it had 
in its possession and under its im- 
mediate control less than two-thirds 
number of its cars, defendant was not 
without fault, as matter of law. 

Railroad not excused for delay in 
supplying cars because they were not 
returned promptly though it com- 
plained to agent. Where interstate 
railroads employed agent to look up 
and return cars engaged in interstate 
commerce, fact that defendant’s cars 
were not returned promptly though it 
had complained to such agent, did not 
excuse its delay in furnishing cars to 
shipper, as it could not shift its re- 
sponsibilities to its own agent. 

Facts necessary to enable carrier to 
avoid responsibility for unusual delay 
in furnishing shipping facilities, stat- 


ed. To avoid responsibility to ship- 
per for unusual delay in furnishing 
shipping facilities, carrier must show 


ownership of sufficient equipment to 


PROFIT 


is assured by using correct 


Grain Grading Equipment 


Official Brown Duval 
Moisture Testers 
Scales 

Sieves 

Triers 

Mixers 

Sample Pans 
Accessories 


Why Not Electrifty 
Your Moisture Tester? 


Our equipment used by the Government 
Grain Inspection Depts. and thousands 
of mills and elevators, 


Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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meet ordinary demands promptly, and 
lack of negligence in permitting such 
equipment to be unavailable for such 
use.—McCord vs. L. & N. R. Co. (Ken. 
Ct. of App. S. W. Rep. 267-766). 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Export Grain Rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the complaint of Julius W. Jockusch 
et al., against the G. C. & S. F. et al., 
has found that the aggregate of the line 
haul rates and switching charges at Gal- 
veston on export grain, from central and 
western states, were unreasonable and 
awarded reparation to such of the com- 
plainants as may establish their right 
to receive it. 


Nashville Grain Rates. 

Examiner Woodrow of the I. C. C., has 
recommended the dismissal of the com- 
plaint of the Traffic Bureau of Nashville 
against the L. & N., et al., on the finding 
that local and reshipping rates on grain 
and grain products from Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi river crossings to Nashville are 
not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. 


Transit Charge Not Unreasonable. 

Examiner Mooney of the I. C. C., rec- 
ommends the dismissal of the complaint 
of the Moore-Lawless Grain Co., against 
the Missouri Pacific, having found that 
charges assessed on wheat from Kansas 
City to various points, and given transit 
at Leavenworth, Kans., and Marshall 
and Sweet Springs, Mo., were not un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminating or 
unduly prejudicial. 


Railroad Legislation. 

A total of 271 bills and resolutions 
affecting the railroads were introduced 
in the 68th Congress which adjourned 
on March 4, 1925. Of this number five 
were enacted into law, three in the first 
session and two in the second. The re- 
maining 266 died upon adjournment. 

The records show that 251 of the 271 
bills were introduced in the first session 
of Congress and twenty in the second. 
The three bills which passed in the first 
session were: 

1. An act extending from two to three 
years the time in which a shipper may 
begin action for the recovery of any 
overcharges by a railroad company. 

2. An act authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to employ not to 
exceed 65 locomotive-boiler inspectors. 
Prior to this act the commission had 
been limited to 50 inspectors. 

3. An act creating the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to take over from the 
Secretary of War the operation of canal- 
boat and inland waterway services 
which were turned over to him on the 
termination of federal control. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is 
to have $5,000,000 capital, the stock be- 
ing entirely subscribed by the govern- 
ment. The Secretary of War acts as the 
head of the corporation. If he thinks 
it desirable to discontinue the operation 
of any part of these services he must 
so report to Congress. No member of 
the board shall be an officer, director 
or employe of any railroad. 

The two measures passed in the sec- 
ond session of Congress were: 

1. The Hoch-Smith resolution entitled 
‘Declaring agriculture to be the basic 
industry in the country and for other 
purposes.” This resolution was based 
on the assumption that agricultural 
products pay too high a rate as com- 
pared with their value, and that per- 
haps manufactured artitles pay rates too 
low as compared with their value. In 
fact the resolution is a direction to the 
commission to ascertain whether or not 
this is true; and, if true, to make re- 
adjustments accordingly. The resolution 
was signed by the President on Jan. 30, 
1925. 

2. A measure designed to aid in the 
successful prosecution of persons illegal- 
ly breaking the seals of railroad cars. 

Organize Traffic Committee. 

The Feed Manufacturers’ Traffic Com- 
mittee, whose membership consists of 
traffic managers of the various feed 


manufacturers, has been organized in 
Kansas City. Officers are: Chairman, 
S. T. Henson, traffic manager, the 


Southard Feed and Milling Company; 
secretary, L. N. Conyers, traffic man- 
ager, North Kansas City division, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Company; treas- 
urer, W. L. Bridges, president, the West- 
ern Grain and Milling Association; di- 
rectors, R. N. Steinacker, traffic man- 
ager, the Tarkio Molasses Feed Com- 
pany, and F. H. Nesmith, traffic man- 
ager, Kansas City branch, the Ralston 
Purina Company. 
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New Complaints. 

Mann Brothers Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have filed a complaint against the L. L. 
& W. et al., alleging unreasonable rates 
on flaxseed from New York harbor 
points to Buffalo. Spencer Kellogg & 
Co., have filed a similar complaint 
against the N. Y. C. et al., and Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. have filed a similar 
complaint against the Erie et al., as to 
rates from Edgewater, N. J., to Buffalo. 


Security from Lightning 


The Mutual Fire Prevention 


Take heed and protect yourself now. 
writers’ 
investment, it 

Fire protection is not 
menaces. 


conductor systems 


100 Per Cent-ALWAYS 


BURLINGTON 


sw WEEVIL KILLER: 


: TETRAFUME 
= (REGISTERED) 
= WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 


Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 


Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HDVWMUUATHQUHT IITA 


eu 


} Bureau names lightning as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 1924. 

‘i Insist on Under- 
Laboratories Master Label installation. 
assures your insurance reduction. 
available to most grain elevators. 
Saving on insurance pays for a Security System in a few years. 
We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ 
for 
smoke stacks and other large structures. 
tions and intormation on how to prevent lightning losses. 


Losses 


Small in cost in proportion to fixed 


Stop this greatest of fire 


Laboratories approved lightning 
elevators, warehouses, factories, 
Write for specifica- 


grain 


Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Save Dock- 


HMC AR 


INUIT 


arns Over 200% A Year 


Richardson Scale Company 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


PASSAIC, N. J. : 


New York 
Mimneapolis 


Chicago 
Omaha 


Memphis 
Wichita 


Houston Heights 
Pasadena 
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CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 


Mar. 30....$0.82@1.00jApr. 2....$0.80@0.95 
Mar. 31.... .80@ .96j/Apr. 3.... .80@ .95 
Apr. 1.... -80@ .95|Apr. 4.... .80@ .95 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Apr. 4, 1925, were 70,000 bus., com— 
pared with 25,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 154,000 bus. and 
50,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

March 30..... 44 ‘a 10 44 16 
March 31..... 26 1 6 81 13 
April eaiictae 21 a 8 32 8 
April ic ete sos 18 1 6 32 3 
April eth bi 32 5 3 3 9 
April eaeae 5 2 5 ile 15 
Total 239 64 


~o ae 146 23 38 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 

The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
months named: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan.  .99 -55 -56 50 53 1.35 
1.03 82 73 66 90) 1.60 


Rich ev eeGiinn 54 9854 + 252) 1.22 


1.04 -85 -76 -70 88 1.53 
Vier. 6 -66 60 53 60 ae 


Apr. 
Maven ats. 8 460) | 259) 50 


SUNG 4.55 63 -60 .54 55 «1.41 
84 angi .70 73 1.70 

SPULYS © Sica 6 70 -60 .50 51 «85 
ars 88 Ay fi! ata 75 1.50 

ey eh ces 65 55 AT 52 91 
oA Ay EE .68 -62 Ay 6) 219 

Sept. — be. when 260 51 .52 -50 .80 
ies 24 -13 .65 68 1.18 

Oct. Senietous EO .57 -58 -41 75 
Aaaeiem a OL: .80 aye 65 1.09 

NOV, ©) wees. 1:00 .52 .60 42 59 
96 78 74 64 1.12 

"UCT OR ea epee 75 53 .60 46 .50 
aol 81 x4) 62 -98 

24) ae 55 51 47 41 .50 
es 1.02 -75 90 1.89 

BARLEY MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE — Demand for malting 


grades was very limited in the Milwau- 
‘kee barley market last week and black 
oats mixtures and other inferior grades 
were not wanted at all as prices de- 
clined 5@6c for the period. Receipts 
were very light or the decline might 
have been greater. Receipts were 64 
cars as compared with 98 cars a week 
ago and 88 in 1924. Choice to fancy, 48 
to 50 lb. test, quotable at 89@91c; fair 
to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 78@88c; light 
weight, 40 to 43 lb. test, 73@85c; feed, 
$5@80c. Iowa quoted 75@90c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 75@91c; Minnesota, 
75@90c; Dakota, 75@89c; feed and re- 
jected, 65@80c. 


DuLutH—Barley trade was draggy 
during the last week and weakness was 
shown, reflecting breaks in the markets 
in wheat and other grains. Feeders were 
out for small lots at times but when 
severe price recessions came about in 
other grains, they backed away. Re- 
ceipts during the week were 18 cars, 
and quotations closed from 3 to 7c off 
at from 64c to 81lc. 


Kansas Crry—Two cars of barley con- 
stituted the week’s receipts. Sales were 
filled chiefly from store. Dealers re- 
ported a fair demand, but on the basis 
of a decline of 10@11c per bushel. The 
recession was in reflection of develop- 
ments in the corn market. No. 3 closed 
at 76@81c and No. 4 at 73@77c. Stocks 
fell 4,000 bus. to 1,000. New acreage in 
Kansas is said to be the largest in sev- 
eral years, if not a high record. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The break in other 
grains was bad for the cash barley and 
with the exception of the regular de- 
mand for barley of malting quality, 
the market was inclined to be slow all 
through the week. Thin and oaty stuff 
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did not seem to be wanted at all. Feed 
barley slow sale. Local stocks total 2,- 
182,702 bu., vs. 2,188,635 bu. last week 
and 488,856 lagipyear. Today’s range of 
sales ran from 64@79c. 


PorRTLAND, Ore.—This market is the 
dullest of the coarse grain markets. 
Not a car came on the Portland mar- 
ket the past week, and from the interest 
shown in barley, nothing can be expected 
for some time to come. More interest 
is being shown in new crop California 
barley right now. Conditions are re- 
ported excellent in that state for the 
growing crop. Ample rainfall, with sea- 
sonable weather is bringing all crops 
in that state along in good . shape. 
Neither bid nor asking prices have been 
put on the Exchange board for several 
days, indicating the position of barley 
in this market. 


Cnicaco.—Offerings light and demand 
good. Feeling better and Saturday’s 
full prices paid for the few cars sold. 
Receipts practically all on to arrive 
sales. Exports were larger at 150,000 
bu. Last week they amounted to 365,- 
000 bu., against 82,000~-bu. last year. 
Visible decreased 49,000 bu.; last year 
decreased 278,000 bu.; total, 3,766,000 
bu.; last year, 1,302,000 bu. Local 
stocks increased 36.000 bu.; total, 2380,- 
000 bu.; last year, 147,000 bu.; malting, 
75@90c; feeding and mixing, 70@83c; 
screenings, 35@63c. Local inspection, 
24 cars. Shipping sales, 1,500 bu. 


RYE MARKETS 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending April 4: 


Mar. May. July. Sept. 

30 1.1381%6@1.238% 1.04 @1.13% .96 @1.02% 
81 Te 9120 Oza LE 95 @1.00% 
Apr. 

1 1.20146@1.238% 1.10 @1.13% 1.00 @1.02% 
2 1.14%@1.19% 1.0534@1.10 953% @ .99 

3 1.064%@1.16% .99%@1.07% .914%@ .96% 


4 1.08 @1.13% 1.0135,@1.06% .93 @ .96% 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Apr. 4, 1925, were 10,000 bus. vs. 3,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
14,000 bus. vs. 10,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Apr. 
4, were: 


Mpls. Duley Chin” s Wins Mil. 
Mar. 30$1.081%4 $1.094% $1.13 $1.13%4 $1.20 
Mar. 31 1.12 1.14% 1.18 1.18 1.14 
Apr: «1 Ui6é26" Eas 1.21 1.21 1.18% 
Apr. 2 1.09 1.10 1.12%, -1.183, 115 
Apr. 3 1.01% 1.02 1.054%4 1.04% 1.10 
Apr. 4 1.06%. 1.0744 =A.10 1.12% 1.09% 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending April 4: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

March 30..... 1s.) 16 hg 8 3 

Marchin $i iy ava 4 2 3 18 = 
April Reavwcanate 12 12 10° 
April 2 2e3isier 13 6 é 3 
April Biiserate 4 14 2 2 
April 4ecs's 2 5 2 4 

TT OLA aia 48 55 Ki 45 3 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 
The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 
Chicago in the months named: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922: 1921. 1920. 
Jan. (dae eerr -86 -17 1.49% 1.66 
1.73% .74 -885%4 .861%6 1.73 1.85% 
Feb. 1.50 10% .838% .86 1.41 1.44 
1.70 -73% =.89%2 1.05 1.54 1.68% 
Mar. 1.10% .65%4 .81 99 1.73914 1.5916 
1.70% .71% .843%4 1.06 1.50% 1.83% 
ADI eer -6534 83 -984 1.25%, 1.821% 
Payee .6746 .87%6 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
Maya ant .6534 .72 97% 1.35% 1.98 
Raich 26926 830 LSTA. See e229 
JUNE) Ye. te 67% .63% .86 1.19146 2.13 
Heat 83 to) 1000 W639 2:41 
July -718% .62 TT - 1.16% 1.71 
964% .67% .89 1.82% 2.351% 
HN) Cte sree 85%, .64% .68% .98 1.70 
aeopahate -97 -70 78 1.12% 2.10 
Sept. ye. 89% .68 68% .99 1.87% 
1.20% .74% .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
Oct ee t= 1.18 695, .70% .81 1.60 
eee 1.354% .73% .84% .98 1.77% 
Nov 1.144% .68% .835 .73 1.41% 
1.38 73 92% .87% 1.73 
De» .2aes 1.31% .69%4 .83 84 1.44 
hist 1.51% .72% .925% .90 1.67 
Year. 654% .63% .68% .73 1.41% 
eetee 1.51% .89%2 1.11 1.73 2.41 


RYE MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Offerings of this cereal 
were generally light from road sources 
through the week but elevators offered 
some stuff out of store, which prevented 
any boosting of premiums. Shippers 
were after rye on one or two days but 
seemed to have their fill early, taking 
only around 10,000 bushels altogether. 
Mills were bidding for the choice qual- 
ity right along but were not a bit in- 
terested in other than that. Local 
stocks total 966,649 bushels tonight, vs. 
1,024,246 last week, and 7,950,784 a year 
ago. Today’s range of sales showed No. 
1 rye quoted at 3@4c over the May and 
No. 2 at 2@3'%c over the option. 


MinwavuKkrEre—Only three cars of rye 
were received in the Milwaukee market 
last week and prices were therefore 
largely nominal throughout the period. 
The first part of the week quotations 
were very uneasy and showed declines 
but things improved the last few days 
and the total decline for the week was 
10c per bu. Receipts were three cars 
as compared with five the previous week 
and three in 1924. Considerable Wis- 
consin sold on a forward shipping basis. 
Dry and choice was scarce and in re- 
quest. Market closed at $1.09@1.10 for 
No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 
2@3c under May price. 

New YorkK—Export business in rye 
during the past week was again active 
with further good sales reported to Rus- 
sia and also to Germany. It develops 
that during the last couple of weeks 
about six to seven million bushels of rye 
were sold f. o. b. Baltimore. This rye 
was held by a Western party. 


DuLutH—The market in rye came un- 
der persistent selling pressure during 
the last week, resulting in prices re- 
ceding in chunks at times and the cut- 
ting of the market structure down to 
the lowest level in several months. Fair 
export trade was claimed to have been 
worked with foreigners coming in on 
the breaks. Confidence in the final out- 
come of the market struggle was said 
to have been destroyed for the time be- 
ing. Closing prices. of spot rye were 
10% cents off at $1.07%4. 

Cutcaeo.—Rye closea 2%@4c higher 
for futures and firm for car lots. Trade 


was of moderate volume, still the mar-, 


ket was fairly active. There was a 
good class of buying by commission 
houses and prominent locals. Strength 
in wheat was an influential factor. Con- 
siderable pressure from the Northwest, 
but failed to check advance. Nothing 
reported sold for export. Visible supply 
decreased 2,076,000 bu. to 19,878,000 bu.; 
last year, 21,798,000 bu. Local stocks 
decreased 6,000 bu. to 2,312,000 bu. Ex- 
ports for the past week, 1,913,000 bu.; 
last year, 580,000 bu. Seaboard clear- 
ances, 220,000 bu. Car lots were in good 
demand at 2c under May for No. 2. 
Offerings light. Local inspection, 10 
cars. No. 3 sold at $1.10%. No. 4 sold 
at $1.01. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEANS QUIET. 


SHEPARD, Mico.—We find the bean sit- 
uation very quiet with practically no re- 
ceipts from the farmers and apparently 
no demand from the trade. In our opin- 
ion there are less beans in the farmers’ 
hands than usual in this vicinity at this 
time of year.—Claude H. Estee. 


BEAN MARKET QUIET. 


DuLutTH.—The market here on beans 
is very quiet. Very little movement 
with our trade. Buyer’s here are being 
supplied with Minnesota choice hand 
picked pea beans, which we are advised 
they have been buying freely at from 
$5.75 to $6.00 per ewt. delivered Duluth. 
This competition shuts out buying on 
Michigan beans as they cannot compete 
on a delivered basis and quality of Min- 
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nesota beans this year is equal to the 
Michigans and buyers will naturally buy 
where they can to best advantage. With 
general lines very quiet we do not look 
for any big movement in beans for some 
time.—Draper Brokerage Company. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Apr. 4: 


Beans— 

Chicago—Selling moderately at steady 
prices. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans, 
Mich., fancy, $6.25; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10; large, dark, extra quality, 
$10.50. 

Boston—Choice hand-picked pea_ beans, 
$6.75@6.90; fair to good, $6.50@6.75; Cal— 
ifornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 
eye, extras, $6.75@6.90; red kidneys, 


ch., $10.50@10.75; fair to good, $9@9.50; 
California limas, $14.50@15; native green, 
peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, 


$5.50@5.75. Jobbing prices, 25 to 50 
eents above car lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%4e; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9¢: limas, 15¢c; cran— 
berry, 8%c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara-— 
vanzas, 1114c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small 8c; black eye, 11c; Mexican reds, 
$8.85 per ecwt.; speckled bayos, 8%c; 
bayos, 8c. 

New York—Pea, $6@6.50; lima, Calif., 
$14@14.50; lentils, $5.75@8; red kidney, 
$9@10.25; white kidney, $7.75@9. 


Minneapolis — Nominal quotation, per 
pound, including sacks—Beans, fcy., h.— 
p. navy, 6c; lima, Calif, 18c; brown, 5c; 


peas, green, fcy., 8c; yellow, fcy., 6c; 
marrowfat, 9c. 
Potatoes— 

Chicago—Market was quiet and _ prices 
about unchanged. Demand was _ slow 
and the volume of trade light. Most 
of the regular buyers were inclined to 
hold off until next week. The little 
inquiry noted was from a few buyers 
having some urgent orders to fill. Wis— 


consin sacks sold mostly at 80@85c and 
a few sales higher. Idaho russets sold 
at $2.25@2.45. Receipts were 88 cars 
and cars on track 260. Sales reported 
today were: Per 100 lbs., round white, 
Wisconsin, bulk, 1 car at 80c, 1 car at 
95c, 1 car dusty at $1.15: sacks, 1 
car at 75c, 7 cars at 80c, 3 cars at 82%c, 
2 carseat 78be,7) carat 95¢, I carat 
$1.00; Minnesota, 1 car at 75c; 
russets, 1 car at $2.25, 1 car at $2.30, 
1 car at $2.40, 2 cars at $2.45. Bulk, 
per 100 lbs., Wis., dustys, 95c@$1.10; 
ordinary and poor, 70@90c; round white, 
sacks, Wis., 90c@$1.00; ordinary and 
poor, 80@85c; Idaho russets, $2.25@2.50; 
Ohios, Red Rivers, 90c@$1.05. New po- 
tatoes—Are increasing; demand is fair. 
Barrels, Florida, Spaulding rose, $10.00; 
No. 2, $8;-No. 3, $6; boxes, $3.75. Old— 
Idaho, repacked, $2.25@2.50. 

Sweet potatoes — Arrivals moderate; 

light demand noted. Bushels, Illinois, 

Jerseys, $2.50@2.75; Illinois, Nancy 

Halls, $2.25; soft and poor, $1.50; ham-— 

pers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.50@2.75; 

Illinois, $2.25@2.50; Jerseys, eastern, 

kiln dried, $3; ordinary, $2.25; Illinois, 

Jersey, large hampers, $2.50@2.75. 
New York—Old, 150-lb. sack—L. I., 


$1.50 


@2.25; Maine, $1.75@2.10; state, $1.50@ 
1.75; Va., bbl., 2nd crop, $2.75@5. New 
—Fla., bbl., $2.50@9.50; Cuba, ert., $3@:' 
3.25. Sweet potatoes—Jersey, bskt.. 
75c@$3.50; Del. and Md., bskt., 75c@ 
$2.50; Yams, bskt., $1.75@2. 
BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE — Buckwheat quotations 


continued unchanged the past week. 
Silver hull is quoted at $2.10@2.15; and 
Japanese at $2.20@2.25. 
Cuicaco.—Fancy Jap buckwheat quo- 
tably $1.70@1.75. Dirty seed less. 
Sr. Lours.—Quoted at $2.20 per 100 
lbs. nominal. 


BurraLo.—Nominal quotations are at 
$2.30. 


Of the total area of Argentina_less 
than 8 per cent, or about 55,000,000 
acres, is under cultivation. Of the cul- 
tivated area about 51 per cent is in 
cereals—wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
and rice; about 36 per cent in alfalfa; 
9 per cent in industrial crops—flaxseed, 
vineyards, sugar cane, cotton, peanuts, 
manioc, tobacco, yerba mate and castor 
beans; truck and fruit crops and areas 
planted in trees make up the remaining 
4 per cent. 


If you want to buy or sell 


BUCKWHEAT GRAIN 


AMENDT MILLING COMPANY 


Monroe, Mich. 
Manofacturers o fthe AMCO Line of mixed foede 


; 
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Terminal Markets 


NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


J. M. Chilton, of Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., spent several days in New 
Orleans this week. 

w. A. Forrester, assistant general agent 
of the Steele S. S. Co., has returned from 
4 business visit through the middle west. 

Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
13c per gallon f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; medium blackstrap is quoted at 13%ec 
and light blackstrap at 14c per gallon. 

Thomas P. Gibbons, vice president of 
the John T. Gibbons, Inc., has returned 
to his office after being confined two weeks 
in the Hotel Dieu, where he underwent an 
operation. He has completely recovered. 

All plans for the entertainment, housing 
and other details of the American Feed 
Mfers.’ convention, May 7, 8 and wie ane 
progressing nicely. The Hotel DeSoto and 
the Hotel Roosevelt have catered to our 
trades in years past and are prepared to 
furnish their usual splendid accommoda- 
tions. 

Export shipments from New Orleans for 
the month of March were: Wheat, 2;977,- 
727 bushels; corn, 288,667 bushels; oats, 
146,861 bushels. This shows an increase of 
over 2,000,000 bushels for the corresponding 
month of last year. Stocks in elevators as 


f today are: Wheat, 2,019,000 bushels; 
ees 332.000 bushels; oats, 246,000 bushels; 
rye, 20,000 bushels; barley, 2,000 bushels. 


Cars on track: Wheat, 109; corn, 4. 


A new record for the amount of grain 
brought to New Orleans by barges during 
a single month was established in March 
when the three barge lines unloaded into 
the public grain elevator here 2,232,551 
bushels of wheat, according to an official 
report yesterday. The Mississippi-W arrior 
Barge Line with 27 barges carried 1,261,286 
bushels, the Goltra Barge Line with 12 
barges carried 834,133 bushels, and the 
West Kentucky Coal Company with five 
barges carried 137,132 bushels. 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
April 3 were 377,938 bushels of wheat. 
The Grain Union, Inc., of New York City 


has been elected to membership in the 
Philadelphia. 
Stocks of oats on April 1, 1925, were 


220,115 bus. against 174,304 bus. March 1, 
1925, and 65,544 bus. April 1, 1924. 

Stocks of corn on April 1, 1925, were 
225,196 bus. compared with 190,266 bus. on 


March 1, 1925, and 352,277. bus. April 1, 
1924. 
Stocks of wheat on April 1, 1925, were + 


2,265,750 bus. compared with 2,335,105 bus. 
on March 1, 1925, and 1,394,906 bus. April 
1, 1924. 

The number discharged at Port Rich- 
mond during the same period was: Wheat, 
795 cars; corn, 2 cars; oats, 10 cars; total, 
807 cars. 

Louis G. Graff, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, have just returned from a two months’ 
voyage to South America and this follow- 


ing a long trip around the world. 

Stocks of rye on April 1, 1925, were 161,- 
577 bus. compared with 178,690 bus. March 
1, 1925, and 169,217 bus. April 1, 1924. There 
were 29,938 bus. of barley on April 1, 1924. 


The number of cars of grain unloaded at 
Girard Point during the month of March, 
1925, was: Wheat, 1,527; corn, 17 cars; rye, 
113 cars; oats, 49 cars; total, 1,706 cars. 

The number unloaded at Twenty-ninth 
St. elevator during March, 1925, was: Oats, 
36 cars; corn, 8 cars; mixed grains, 3 cars; 
peas, 1 car; barley, 1 car; total, 49 cars. 


David H. White, head of the Hancock 
Grain Co.; Jas. Vandergriffe and Fred. 
Gearler, two traffic men on ’Change, are 
going to spend a week fishing at Oyster, 


Va, 

The following out-of-town visitors were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the week: M. Mayhew, Cedarville, 
N. J.; L. D. Mancill, Kennetsquare, Pa.; 
J. L. Stetser, Woodstown, N. J.; J. Frank 
Webb, Smyrna, Del.; L. -G. Groff, Geo. 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 


Corn—Wheat— 


Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham} President 
Receivers, Shippers and Etsvator Operators 
Consignments solicited 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LS re. 


Butcher, Long Beach, Cal.; Stauffer Hies- 
tand, Litiz, Pa.; A. S. Turner, Chestertown, 
Md.; F. K. Peters, Scranton, Pa.; Ralph 
Gregory, Petersburgh, Pa.; J. Hostetter, 
Hatfield, Pa.; J. R. Jones, New York City; 
M. N. Nelson, Hebron, Md. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending April 4 were: Flour, 37,855 bbls.; 
wheat, 496,836 bus.; corn, 18,956 bus.; oats, 
23,099 bus.; rye, 50,807 bus., and 360 tons 
of feed. 

Stocks of flour and grain in Philadel- 
phia public warehouses on April 1, 1925, 
were 162,675 bbls. compared with 156,308 
bbls. in March, 1925, and 144,200 bbls. April 
1, 1924. 

Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, April 4.—The flour market 
continues dull and sluggish and prices are 
about 25c per bbl. lower under increased 
pressure to sell due to the unsettled con- 
dition of the wheat market. As a result 
of the wild fluctuations in the grain, buy- 
ers will not purchase flour in excess of 
urgent wants. Receipts for the past week 
were 37,855 bbls. We quote per 196 Ibs. 
packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
straight, western, $7.75@8; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $7.25@7.75; hard winter 
straight, $8@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8.50@9; spring first clear, $7.75@8; 
spring patent, $8@8.50; spring short pat- 
ent, $8.75@9; fancy spring and city mills 
patent family brands, $9@9.75. Rye flour, 
$7.50@8 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality: 
buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-Ib. sack. 


BUFFALO. 


EK. I. Behler of this city was a recent 
visitor in Philadelphia. 

Peter Wenner, formerly in the wholesale 
flour and feed business in this city, is dead. 


Charles M. Kennedy of the firm of Charles 
Kennedy & Co. is taking a short vacation 
at Southern Pines, N. C. 


H. C. Veatch, general eastern representa- 
tive for the Kansas City Milling Co., was 
a recent visitor to the Wichita, Kans., 
office of the company. 

L. S. Chapman, president of the Great 
Eastern Blevator Corporation, announces 
the purchase of the property familiarly 
known as the Great Eastern Elevator. 

E. F. Morris, formerly in charge of Iowa 
feed sales for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
has been transferred to this city and placed 
in charge of the coarse grains department 
of the company here. 


Among recent Buffalo visitors were BE. 
C. Kessler and George Hoise of the Ames- 
Burns Co., Jamestown; F. L. Daily of 
Binghamton, W. Duncan of New York 
City, David Stott of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, and Fred Kenyon. 


The annual election and banquet of the 
Buffalo Flour Club will be held at the 
Hotel Buffalo on April 17. Arrangements 
are in charge of a committee of which M. 
C. Burns is chairman, the other members 
being Edward A. Miller, Frank D. Wilson. 
Harold Venhern and William S. Preyer. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Phil Benedict, manager of the Kerr, 
Gifford & Co. Seattle offices, was a Port- 
land visitor the latter part of last week. 


Recent visitors to the Merchants Ex- 
change have included K. McLennan, Harry 
Snowball and A. W. Whitmore of Van- 
couver, B. C 


Oregon received $1,490,600 for improve- 
ment and maintenance of its rivers and 
harbors during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, according to allocations of funds 
made by the board of army engineers. 


The Old Fashioned Cereal Mill Co. has 
under way plans for a new building to be 
occupied within the next few months. Ad- 
ditional capital is to be secured and ex- 
panion of sales through advertising is con- 
templated. 


M. B. Grenfell has resigned as assistant 
to W. D. B. Dobson, general manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, to enter busi- 
ness and is succeeded by E. R. Morris. Mr. 
Morris formerly held the position, leaving 
it about eight months ago to become man- 


ager of the industry department of the 
chamber. For the time being, at least, 
he will serve in both capacities. 


The wheat crop situation in the state is 
discussed by Professor George R. Hyslop 
and E. R. Jackman of the Agricultural 
college as follows: Winterkill, eastern Ore- 
gon, 480,000 acres; western Oregon, 57,000 
acres; total, 537,000 acres. Nearly all east- 
ern Oregon winter-killed area replaced with 
spring wheat. Part of western Oregon area 
will be planted to oats, barley, corn, ete. 
More mixed wheat than last year and 
probably less smutty wheat. Decrease in 


hard red winter and white club wheat. 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 


FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA ~ - - GEORGIA 


Protest is expected to be made by the 
Portland grain trade against the cancella- 
tion of export grain rates from Montana 
by the Great Northern ya@ilway, just an- 
nounced, to be made efte@Bve April 23. No 
reason is known locally for the withdrawal 
of the rate, which is less understandable 
here by reason of the fact that the Great 
Northern has for the last three years up- 
held contentions of Pacific coast millers for 
the export rate, as well as offering evi- 
dence in support of it at past hearings. 


The protest of the Portland Merchants’ 
Exchange against the proposed ruling of 
the San Francisco Exchange that only 
California barley would be applicable on 
Exchange trades is having influence there. 
The protest was wired from Portland by 
the local exchange and a meeting was held 
in San Francisco on the 18th of this month. 
The matter was again referred to commit- 
tee by the San Francisco Exchange, where 
it now rests, according to Jack Lavin, 
Portland manager of the Portland Flour 
Mills Co., who returned from there last 
week. It is hardly likely that the ruling 
will go into effect, as vigorous protests 
have been made against it. 

Terminal receipts, in cars, were re- 
ported by the Merchants’ Exchange for the 
season to April 1 as follows: 


Portland— Wh’'t B’ly F’r C’n Oats Hay 


B28 = 26 2. one tale 14,062 500 1,493 518 596 1,760 

Romo 24, ii ol oa 21,931 206 2,269 401 615 1,784 
Tacoma— 

6924-26. Wane 4,000 311 246 457 229 319 

1923~24. 5.0 ee 8,275 156 572 340 211 440 
Seattle— 

1924-25. 6,795 317 2,128 656 432 1,413 

1923-24 9,321 306 2,721 829 417 927 
Astoria— 

1924-25......45 2,017 3 182 ut 3 40 

$O23-24... sieme 3,314 3 138 4 12 28 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 


_ It is stated that wheat on Idaho farms 
is lower now than at any time since 1918. 


Alfalfa seed is expected to be grown 
hereafter on a large scale in the region 
around Nephi. 


Utah’s corn production last year was 75 
per cent of a normal crop, compared with 
76 per cent the year before. 

Death has claimed Thomas E. Jeremy, 
manager of the Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co. 
of this city, one of the best known con- 
cerns of its kind in Utah. 


A survey of surplus hay in Salt Lake 
County available for sale is being made at 
this time. It was decided to make the 
survey after statements to the effect that 
the county has a large surplus of hay this 
year 

The industrial situation continues good. 
Metal mining and smelting, livestock and 
wocl, building trades, all are in excellent 
shape, whilst the outlook for the tourist 
business, due to the development. of south— 
ern Utah’s scenic spots, is such that all 
records are expected to be broken this 
year. 


The big livestock show at North Salt 
Lake created quite a stir, as it usually 
does. Some very fine stock were exhibited, 
and the fat stuff brought good prices. The 
show is held each year during the early 
part of what is known locally as Confer- 
ence Week, which assures a large attend— 
ance. 

The adoption of United States grades on 
alfalfa by the State Board of Agriculture 
was favored the’ other day in a meeting of 
growers, dealers and consumers held at 
the Ogden Union Stockyards, Ogden, a few 
daye ago. The decision followed a public 
hearing conducted by W. A. Wheeler, chief 
of the hay, grain and seed division, and BE. 

Parker, in charge of hay grading for 
the Department of Agriculture. 


_ The packing industry is declared to be 
in better shape than it was. An official 
of a big Ogden packing company told your 
correspondent last week that although hogs 
were costing more than they were a month 
ago they are cutting out now at practi- 
cally an even break, whereas there has 
been about $2 or $2.25 a hog loss. He said 
he expected this improved condition to 
continue for some time to come. 


The Albert W. Bell Feed Co. of Ogden 
recently changed from the credit and de- 
livery system to a cash and carry basis. 
Mr. Bell tells your correspondent he is de- 
lighted with the result. He said he is 
able to operate on a smaller margin of 
gross profit in this way and that many 
new customers have been secured as a re— 
sult. He declared that the’ business had 
actually tripled since the change. 


Less hay and grain was left on 
farms carried over from last season on 
March 1, 1925, than was carried over on 
the same date last year, according to the 
monthly crop report of Frank Andrews, 
Statistician. This year there were 66,000 
bus. of corn, 794,000 of wheat, 739,000 of 
oats, 159,000 of barley and 375,000 tons of 
hay. On the first of March last year there 
were 124,000 bus. of corn, 1,642,000 of wheat, 
980,000 of oats, 205,000 of barley and 538,000 
tons of hay. 


Utah 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Always in Market 
All Grain 


There is not much activity now in the 
grain business in this section, but pros— 
pects are better than they were a month 
ago. A member of the firm of Allred— 
Beckett Co. of the Atlas building said the 
demand was not strong for anything at 
this time. Very little grain was being 
offered, too, he said. The foRowing price 
list was issued by this firm to its trade as 
of April 1: For prompt shipment or cars 
in transit; No. 3 mixed corn, cwt., sacked, 
$2.25; No. 3 yellow corn, ewt., sacked, $2.30; 
Idaho oats, 38 lb. or better, cwt., sacked, 
$2.30; Montana oats, 40 lb. or better, cwt., 


sacked, $2.40; whole barley, cwt., sacked, 
$2.05; rolled barley, cwt., sacked, $2.15; 
white feed wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.20; 
mixed feed wheat, cwt., sacked, $3.15; 


white millrun, cwt., sacked, $1.80; blended 
millrun, cwt., sacked, $1.75; red millrun, 
cwt., sacked, $1.70; bright timothy hay, ton, 
$20; first crop alfalfa hay, ton, $16; second 
crop alfalfa hay, ton, $14.50. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Leo Anthis of El Reno, federal grain in- 
spector, was in Oklahoma City last week. 


Enid visitors here lately included W. B. 
Johnston, C. W. Goltry and Vernon Goltry. 


Carl Cassidy of Frederick and §S. G. 
Ambrister of Norman were among the 
grain dealers here last week. 


Roy Hacker, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Enid Milling Co., toured 
southwestern Oklahoma recently. 


L. O. Street of Woodward, John Thomas 
of Carnegie and William Wheeler of 
Weatherford were among recent callers at 
the Oklahoma City Grain Exchange. 


A. Daane, agronomist at the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, is to establish an ex- 
perimental farm for grain growers near 
Cherokee to teach methods of seed selec- 
tion, cultivation and harvesting. 


J. M. Crouch of McGregor, Texas, who 
until recently was engaged in the grain 
business at Waco, Texas, was a recent 
visitor here. He reported central Texas 
suffering from a serious drought. 


J. C. Mytinger, manager of the Mytinger 
Mill & Grain Co. at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
was here recently with other business men 
of his city in the interest of the construc- 
tion of a bridge over Red river near 
Wichita Falls. 


A milling and grain company_has been 
temporarily organized at Grove, Okla., with 
W. E. Jones, president; Lee House, vice- 
president, and J. Oakley, secretary. 
The company plans to install a flour mill 
and a grain elevator at Grove. 


B. G. Thomas, formerly an official of the 
Texas Farm Bureau, has been employed 
as educational director for the Grain 
Sorghum Growers Ass’n of the Southwest 
and he will lecture in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. 


Dealers report a very light movement of 
wheat in Oklahoma during the latter part 
of March and a low mill demand in Okla- 
homa and Texas. No section of the wheat 
belt of the state to April 3 had recejved 
sufficient rain to revive the growth of 
grain. 

The March 31 report of the federal crop 
statistician in Oklahoma City shows no re- 
turns on “planting intentions’’ with re- 
spect to spring wheat. It shows 96 per 
cent for corn and barley, 108 per cent for 
grain sorghums, 104 for oats, 99 for tame 
hay and 80 for peanuts. 


Carl Williams, Oklahoma City farm jour- 
nal editor, and John Manley, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Wheat Growers Ass’n, have 
been engaged to deliver lectures as part 
of a short course for members of the Texas 
Wheat Growers Ass’n to be held April 
20-23 at a state teachers’ college at Can- 
yon, Texas. 


The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. will 
have its new storage plant completed by 
the opening of the next grain season. The 
aggregate capacity will be 520,000 bus. and 
loading equipment may handle 25 cars a 
day. The plant will be one of the largest’ 
in the state. The company has been han- 
dling about 1,500,000 bus. of wheat a year 


and manufacturing about 200,000 bbls. of 
flour and feed. 

M. I. Jordan, Oklahoma City, federal 
grain inspector, recently made a motor 


tour of the eastern part of the state. He 
found the oats crop in good shape and a 
large acreage but scarcely any wheat.) 
Dealers say that the acreage of wheat in 
that territory has decreased almost to 


below the demand of the few mills of the. 
territory. 


Mr. Jordan’s reports from over. 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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April 8, 1925. 


all the state lead him to believe that about 
5,000,000 bus. of the current Season Ss wheat 
erop remains unsold. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Chester Ambler of the Ambler Grain 
Co., Lamanda Park, Calif., was a visitor 
in the city last week and while here called 
on the exchange. 

All of California was visited Sunday by 
a welcome rain storm. Los Angeles re- 
ceived .56 of an inch, bringing the total 
for this year to 4.90 inches. 

O. W. Dillinger of the inspection depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
left the first of the week on his annual va- 
eation which will be spent at Big Bear 
Lake. 

Joseph Gray, manager of the California 
Farm Bureau, and C. G. White of the 


traffic department of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange. will leave tonight for 
San Francisco, Calif., where they will 


attend a conference between the _ state 
railroad commission demurrage bureau and 
the California Farm Bureau Wednesday, 


April 1. 
Cash Markets. 


The market at this terminal during the 
past week has been very dull with a slight 
decline in yellow corn prices, while No. 2 
feed barley for April delivery shows a 5c 
advance over last week. 


No. 3 yellow corn for prompt shipment 
from the east has been selling at $2.31 per 
hundred and at the close of the week was 
being offered at $2.30 with very few buyers. 


No. 2 yellow corn was being offered at 
$2.35 with a bid of $2.31; No. 2 white, bulk 
kafir was being offered at $2.2214; No. 2 
feed barley for April delivery has been 
selling at $1.72144 in hundred-ton lots and 
at the close of the week they were bidding 
$1.75 with none being offered. 


The grain arrivals have been very light 
during the week with but 48 cars of grain 
and 156 cars of grain products. 


The hay arrivals for the week were 201 
ears. The market was fairly strong. No. 
1 alfalfa was selling at $22.50 per ton; No. 
2 at $20.50; No. 1 barley hay, $27; No. 1 
oat hay, $382. The ground feed receipts 
for the week were 28 cars. Utah-Idaho 
millrun was selling at $36; Kansas bran, 
$34; alfalfa meal, medium, $32; molasses 
meal, $29; cottonseed meal, $45; dried beet 
pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $40. All com- 
modities firm except rolled barley which 
shows a radical decline. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Illinois corn offerings to this market have 
been extremely light. Farmers do not ap-— 
pear interested in the market at the pres— 
ent prices. : 


P. B. Miles, president of P. B. & C. C. 
Miles Grain Co., returned Friday from 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he spent the win-— 
ter. Mr. Miles is one of the veterans of 
the Peoria Board of Trade. 


No rain has been reported in this section 
and the soil is very dry. Winter wheat 
beginning to show the effects of the drouth. 
Oats are all seeded and farmers in many 
cases are plowing for corn. 


Oats receipts remain very light with 2 
cars. Market was quoted %e lower, nom- 
inally, with no sales reported. The greater 
portion of oats from this section continue 
to go to St. Louis, where the best market 
is reported for low grade oats. 

Cash corn prices at Peoria very irreg- 
ular the past week with 46 cars Saturday. 
Most of them were applied on contract 
sales. Although a few sales were made at 
prices 1 to 4c lower, the demand was good 
to the extent of the offering quoted and 
indications point to a small amount of 
corn headed this way. No. 3 white, 95c; 
No. 4 yellow, 88@938ec; No. 5 yellow, 86c; 
No. 4 mixed, 88c; No. 5 mixed, 86c. 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for the week ending April 4, as compared 
with same week last year, as reported by 
secretary of Peoria Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
SVIPIRG GUE iis. cra lerSePeL AOS ee sos wate’ 16,800 4,800 
ROSIN (oh fede wratcldc o are, nib, w.aiaus 461,500 270,650 
CALS Ceres ah aria v3 Sees 185,800 182,200 
ERASE Satchels Se ceaie ia fain visi 8,800 15,400 

‘ 673,900 473,050 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat 7,200 4,800 
BBOUTY vay aba wet ean astern 218,800 118,800 
ALS. «seas an 172,800 176,400 
aC eee - Oe ee Se ee ae 1,200 
Barley 2,800 8,400 

401,600 309,600 
MILWAUKEE. 


D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Shipments of grain from Milwaukee last 
week were 139,759 bus. oats, 114,754 corn, 
33,965 barley, 23,592 wheat, 18,120 rye; total 
330,190 bus., against 459,805 the preceding 
week and 448,701 a year ago. 


Receipts of cash grain at Milwaukee last 
week were 64 cars barley, 111 corn, 81 oats, 
29 wheat, 3 rye, 1 flax, 5 miscellaneous; 
total 294 cars. against 360 the week before, 
277 a year ago and 643 in 1923. 

James P. Hessburg, who recently re- 
signed as a member of the board of ar- 
bitration of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, is now associated with the 
Hiawatha Grain Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Further declines noted the past week on 
better crop conditions in the Southwest 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


where the drought has been broken. Wheat 
is 13@16c lower for the period; rye, 10c; 
corn 12@15c; oats, 4@4%%c, and barley, 
5@6e. Receipts were light and demand was 
fair. 


Enlargement of the workhouse at the 
mill of the William C. Goodrich Co., Mil- 
waukee linseed oil crushers, will be com- 
menced shortly. The alterations will in- 
crease the capacity of the plant storage 
facilities from 140,000 bus. of flaxseed to 
190,000 bus. 

Plowing is now generally in progress 
throughout Wisconsin according to the 
traveling representatives of the various 
firms associated in the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Many of the farmers, 
however, they report, declare that the soil 
is in need of rain before it can be properly 
worked. 


Grippe wrecked havoc in many of_ the 
offices in the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce during the past week. Practically 
all of them reported somebody and in some 
instances several persons are confined to 
their homes. Mark Farley, veteran black- 
board marker, was among those absent 
from their duties. 


Milwaukee milling output last week con- 
sisted of 7,300 bbls. wheat flour as com- 
pared with the same amount the previous 
week and 3,800 last year. Receipts of flour 
at Milwaukee last week were 13,500 bbls. 
as compared with 29,750 in the same week 
of 1924 and shipments were 26,230 bbls. as 
compared with 8,740 bbls. last year. 


H. S. Wells of DePere, Wis., George NS 
Jones of West Chicago, Ill, L. J. Hilsman 
of Madison, Wis., R. B. Frank of Defiance, 
O., J. E. Thomas of Pewaukee, Wis., Frank 
Johnson of Darien, Wis., J. H. Eldredge 
and L. J. Feeney of Chicago, Walter Uyr 
of Minneapolis, Minn., D. M. Smith of 
Omaha, Nebr., B. Dadmun of Whitewater, 
Wis., and A. H. Mintzloff of Grafton, Wis., 
were among visitors at the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce last week. 


Miss May Guy celebrated her nineteenth 
anniversary as a telephone operator at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce on 
Wednesday, April 2. Members of the cham- 
ber, among whom Miss Guy is very popu- 
lar, held a little celebration in her honor 
during the course of the day. Just before 
closing, James O’Brien, assistant secretary 
of the chamber, carried a huge birthday 
cake with nineteen candles at the head of 
a processional of the membership in to 
Miss Guy and presented it to her as a 
tribute from them. 


CHICAGO. 


Two Board of Trade memberships have 
been sold the past few days at $8,825 each, 
net to the buyer. 

Joseph Simons, former vice-president of 
the Chicago Boarfl of Trade, will become a 
partner in the firm of Faroll Bros., May 1. 


New oats grades in part are about to be 
promulgated requiring ninety days’ notice 
before application which will make them 
effective some time after the first of July. 


Albert Dickinson, founder of the Albert 
Dickinson Co., the largest seed house in 
the world, is dead at Orange City, Fla. He 
was 85 years old and had been out of active 
business for a numbér of years. 

Dr. Rudolph Patzig is now_ connected 
with Charles Sincere & Co., grain commis- 
sion, in charge of the market news de- 
partment. He formerly was with the Agri- 
cultural News Service. 


The Illinois Sugar Jack Co. has been in- 
corporated by G. E. Penland, J. A. Curtis 
and E. W. Stees. This company, with 
headquarters in this city will manufacture 
and deal in livestock and poultry feeds 
and grain. 

Cc. H. Woodward, president, Whole Grain 
Wheat Co. and of the American Education 
Food Council, and editor of Motive, was 
one of the principal speakers at the annual 
banquet of the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association. 


Section 9 of the Grain Futures Act was 
specifically called to the attention of the 
trade this week by Dr. Duvel for its bear- 
ing upon the distribution of harmful ru- 
mors. There has recently been undue at- 
tention given financial difficulties of for- 
eign grain importers which, on checking 
up, have proven to be of an inconsequen- 
tial character. 


Donald. B. Fraser, well known among 
the feed manufacturers and feed control 
officials, died recently. Mr. Fraser’s first 
connection with feed manufacturing was as 
head of the North West Mills Co., Winona. 
Later he was connected with the Clover 
Leaf Milling Co., Buffalo, and later on 
with grain and brokerage houses in the 
east and in this city. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commission- 
er of the Kansas City Board of Trade, was 
in the city last week attending a meeting 
of representatives of grain exchanges to 
work out a better method of cancellation 
of surplus tonnage on grain shipments. At 
present the surplus is cancelled once a 
year, but there has been agitation recently 
for a more frequent cancellation of the 
surplus billings. 

A formal plan for refinancing Wilson & 
Co. and removing it from the receivers’ 
hands, providing for a sharp reduction of 
fixed liabilities but leaving an equity for 
all stockholders, has been made _ public. 
The plan represents a year’s labor by 
financiers who were faced with the neces- 
sity for reorganizing the $140,000,000 pack- 
ing concern a year ago when it announced 
it was unable to meet its obligations. 


April 15th will be the effective dating of 
a new feed barley grade as recommended 


by the Grain Committee for the guidance 
of the Sampling Bureau, as follows: It 
shall test not less than 40 lbs. to the meas- 
ured bushel, must contain not less than 
70% barley, and may contain 8% of seeds 
and chaff, 22% of other grains, of which 
not more than 15% may be wild oats; shall 


be cool, and may include barley with a 
strong ground smell, or a musty or bin 
smell. 


Trade Opinion. 


It won’t do as yet to buy grain on bulges. 
Trade is too light and confidence too thor- 
oughly chilled to permit of the immediate 
return to a bull market. None-the-less, 
underlying conditions are sound. I firmly 
believe in higher prices eventually and 
suggest resting orders to pick up all grains 
on minor depressions.—Thomson & McKin- 
non. 


Undoubtedly the best of us have under- 
estimated for months the enormous specu- 
lative long interest in grains and that be- 
ing the case we have under-estimated the 
liquidation which would follow such enor- 
mous holdings. We are not prepared to 
believe that the present level of values 
represent the intrinsic value of grains; in 
fact, we do believe that such levels under- 
estimate their real value. We will go 
further and say that before a new crop of 
either wheat or corn is secure it is our 
belief that a scarcity will prevail which 
will carry prices to an infinitely higher 
level. The confidence of the trade, both 
speculative and consumptive, has been 
shaken to its foundations and it remains 
in a state where stabilizing influence must 
and will prevail. Present grain prices are 
far out of line with every other commodity 
dealt in and used by the world. The pro- 
ducer is again facing a serious situation if 
the present level of values is not raised. 
In our opinion, the low levels recently at- 
tained are not in any way warranted by 
general conditions. We believe the mar- 
kets have reached a point of stabilization 
and have no fear of putting ourselves on 
record in that way. Public confidence in 
present or higher levels will obtain if peo- 
ple will only use their common sense at a 
time like this when that is all that is 
necessary to produce good results.—Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co. 


There are no clear cut symptoms that 
the bear market, which has been in prog- 
ress for little over two months, has ter- 
minated. But such a rate of decline is 
rapidly correcting any unhealthy condition 
brought about by over-speculation. More 
than two-thirds of the advance since last 
June has been lost and it seems more log- 
ical to be looking for a turning point than 
to become strongly wedded to the bear 
side at this level. Following such a dras- 
tic decline it is to be expected that it will 
take some time to prepare for a sustained 
bull market. While the trend seems to be 
still downward, it would seem that on any 
further decline safer opportunities will be 
found on the buying side in the new crop 
futures.—Charles Sincere & Co. 


Last Canadian wheat crop was officially 
estimated at 262,000,000 bushels from 22,- 
055,000 acres. Our estimate was 268,000,000. 
A decided increase in acreage is intended 
in 1925 if weather conditions permit. A 9% 
increase would make around 24,000,000 
acres. Moisture conditions are favorable, 
but fall plowing was below normal. An 
average yield on 24,000,000 acres would give 
a production of 380,000,000 bushels. 


Deliveries by Canadian farmers during 
the current season exceed the amount 
available, from estimates of the crop. We 
believe this indicates that the large crop 
of 474,000,000 for 1923 and the carryover 
therefrom were under-estimated. The 1924 
crop in our opinion was not over 270,000,- 
000 bushels.—Lamson Bros. & Co. 


The demoralized state which the grain 
markets have been in for the last few 
days was replaced today by one of con- 
fidence, and a much better tone was noted 
and more attention was paid to construc- 
tive news. A summary of conditions by 
James A. Patten tended to increase this 
confidence and there was excellent buying 
of wheat during the entire session. Short 
covering in July was very noticeable by 
several large traders. The trade are look- 
ing for rather bullish statistics on Mon- 
day and the forecast for the Southwest is 
for generally fair weather. Russell's News 
reports that a canvass of the situation 
shows that stocks of grain abroad are light 
and with a steadier market on this side ex- 
port business of moment would be consum- 
mated. We are of the opinion that the 
peak has been reached in the large ac- 
cumulations of wheat on passage and that 
it will be rapidly reduced. We continue to 
take a friendly attitude towards new crop 
futures’ and thoroughly believe in making 
purchases on recessions. Investment op- 
portunities of real worth are offered. Cash 
wneae was 4 to 5¢ higher.—J. J. Badenoch 
oy. 

The large stocks at ports will probably 
move out more rapidly as soon as the 
quantity on ocean passage, which is still 
above average, is reduced to more moder- 
ate proportions; the quantity is now de- 
creasing rapidly. A bearish influence in 
the market the past week has been ru- 
mors of financial difficulties of some Ital- 
ian importers. Reliable authorities declare 
there is no serious trouble in this direction. 
Various crop reports were issued this week, 
all of them regarded as bullish, but they 
had little apparent influence on prices. On 
the other hand, rains over Oklahoma and 
Kansas were much needed and had a de- 
pressing influence. The Secretary of the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture said that the 
rains came too late to be of much benefit 
to wheat. A large acreage in Kansas is 
reported to have failed to germinate, and 
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it is interesting to observe in this connec- 
tion that winter wheat must pass through 
a dormant period to produce grain. Win- 
ter wheat sown in the spring or which 


lies in the ground unsprouted through the 


winter may green up with spring rains, 
but will not produce grain if growing 


weather continues.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

The wheat market showed more stabil- 
ity today, but the buying appeared to us 
to be largely for account of strong profes- 
sional groups rather than the reflection of 
any improvement in export demand. 

The corn market showed a good deal of 
strength, with some speculative buying 
and an absence of distressed selling. Sen- 
timent is much more friendly to the buy- 
ing side, with a good many professionals 
accumulating corn on the theory that com- 
mercial demand will improve around this 
level. This seems to us to be quite a rea- 
sonable view and we prefer the buying 
side ourselves, but would confine purchases 
to soft spots for the time being, as the 
eastern shipping demand up to the present 
shows only a moderate improvement. Con- 
servative purchases on the dips seem ad- 
visable. 

Oats and rye followed to a considerable 
extent the action of the leading cereal and 
seaboard advices on rye indicate that clear- 
ances will pick up materially during the 
month of April owing to the recent heavy 
sales for export. This seems reasonable 
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to us and we think that there is likely to 
be a liberal decrease in the visible supply 
from now on. If we were buying any 
bread grain we should prefer to buy July 
rye on the soft spots.—Cross, Roy, Eber- 
hart & Harris. 


Buenos Aires weaker after their opening 
Thursday, closed off 5c for May and June, 
opened today at a further loss of 1c. In 
the domestic trade desirable and high 
grade milling qualities are offered very 
sparingly, the best of the recently estab- 
lished premiums are easily maintained, but 
competition for the off grades and less 
desirable lots is tame, Government pre- 
dictions for near freezing temperatures for 
the Southwest did not materialize. The 
Modern Miller report reflects improvement 
in the dry areas in the Southwest, although 
conditions West of the Mississippi River 
are below a year ago, except in Missouri. 
Indiana and Illinois promise a better crop 
than last year. 

Corn weak from the start. Pressure 
early was on the distant month, more gen- 
eral and very insistent the balance of the 
session. Apparently much liquidation for 
country and outside speculative account. 
Shippers are able to report another in- 
crease in sales for Eastern distribution, 
and anticipate an active trade if the mar- 
ket will hold reasonably steady or show a 
tendency to hold around current, or a little 
better values.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


Edward P. Peck, vice-president and man— 
ager of the Omaha Elevator Co., returned 
to his home here Thursday from Chicago. 

The Omaha Traffic Club, which came in- 
to being Tuesday night at a dinner at the 
Elks’ Home, elected John A. Kuhn, traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
president. 


Ed S. Miller of the Miller Cereal Mills 
of Omaha, in a paper which he read to 
the Grain Men’s Club in February, pre- 
sented some unusually interesting and 
valuable information about the “King of 
Grains’ and its uses, as well as about 
many of its by-products. 

Good soaking rains fell over practically 
all of Nebraska Wednesday and Thursday, 
doing the winter wheat crop a great deal 
of good. The condition of the crop in the 
southeastern corner of the state is admit- 
tedly bad, but reports received here indi-— 
cate that much of the crop in other parts 
of the state may come out well under 
favorable weather conditions. 


W. W. Johnson, assistant general freight 
agent, who has retired from active service 
of the Burlington Railroad after serving 
it in various capacities for forty—one years, 
was guest of honor Tuesday evening at a 
dinner given at the University Club by W. 
J. Hynes of the Hynes Elevator Co., J. H. 
Wright, Jr., of the Nebraska-Iowa Grain 
Co., C. C. Crittenden of the Nye-Schnei- 
der—Jenks Co. and Ed. S. Miller of the 
Miller Cereal Mills. Many well-known of-— 
ficials of the Burlington were guests at the 
dinner. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 
William 
the Grain 


Kellogg, Minneapolis manager of 
Marketing Co., left for Milwau- 


kee for a few days. 
J. R. Stewart, president of the Banner 
Grain Co., returned Friday night from an 


extended stay in Florida. 


John §S. Pillsbury of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. has been elected a director of 


Armour & Co., of Chicago 


J. W. Avery of the Pillsbury company 
is back on the trading floor after a two 
months’ trip through Europe. He spent 
most of the time in Italy. 


Frank and Walter Jaffray of the Bartlett 
Frazier Co. and the Commander Milling 
Co., respectively, have returned from New 
York where they had gone to bid their 
mother, Mrs. C. T. Jaffray, good-bye before 
she left on her European trip. 


Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were the following: J. . Stephenson of 
Gladstone, Mich., A. J. Zickland of St. 
Charles, Mo., Carl G. Bosch of Peoria, H. 
S. Newell and C. C. Blair of Duluth, B. V. 
McKinney of New York City, A. G. Wells 
and A. Murray of Aurora, Ontario, F. C. 
Englehart of San Francisco, Sterling Bun- 
nell of New York City, John G. Miller of 
Waterloo, Ia., W. E. Brown of Winnipeg, 
Man., Albert Daley of Superior, and W. S. 
Noyes of Saskatoon, Sask. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Taken the- whole week through, 
the local cash market was a rather un- 
settled proposition. Receipts were light 
mostly but on the days when this was the 
case the mills seemed least inclined to bid 
for the offerings. Choice quality wheat 
showing high protein, as always, was in 
good demand but the stuff carrying low 
percentage was hard to dispose of. Be- 
sides this, local elevators loaded out quite 
a lot of their stocks this week and offered 
them to the mills. Much of this was of 
low protein content and helped to slow up 
the market for road wheat of equal protein. 


The trade here feels that we are in for 
a period of light receipts and this seems 
only natural. It would seem foolish to 
imagine that the farmers overlooked the 
extraordinary high prices that they were 
offered all fall and early in the winter 
without taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to unload. Country elevator stocks 


are light and with the movement from 
first hands down to a minimum we can- 
not very well hope for any material im- 


provement until the next crop rolls round. 


Shipping sales generally were light 
throughout the week. On Tuesday ship- 


pers were taking some of the low protein 
stuff but the demand from this source did 
not maintain through the balance of the 
week. 

Elevator stocks today totalled as follows: 
12,840,360 bus. vs. 13,098,844 last week and 
14,540,792 bus. a year ago. 


Based on today’s sales, No. 1 hard spring 
sold at 4@48c over May, No. 1 dark north- 
ern 3@47c over May, No. 1 northern spring 
2@40c over May, No. 1 amber 5@42c over 
Duluth May, No. 1 durum 5e under at 40c 
over, No. 1 mixed 8c under at 40c over. 
Winter offerings light and demand fair to 
good all week. Today’s prices were 2@26c 
over May for No. 1 dark hard Montana 
one May at lle over for No. 1 hard Mon- 
ana. 


Corn—Offerings of cash corn were light 
throughout the week just past and de- 
mand was fair to good, The futures mar- 
ket had a bad slump but holders of the 
eash article refused to follow the decline 
when bids were made on the same com- 
parative basis as on Monday and as a re- 
sult there was a noticeable firming up in 
discounts. There were fair amounts of 
corn worked out of this market to shipping 
interests but it was the best quality that 
was wanted. With rumors of the big corn 
industries closing down there is nothing 
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particularly encouraging to holders of cash 
corn except the fact that we have had a 
bad break and should have a rally. 


Today’s elevator stocks show the follow- 
ing totals: This week, 939,758 bus. vs. 1,- 
191,154 last week and 1,689,020 a year ago. 

Today's range of sales was as follows: 
Yellow—No. 3, 5@8e under Chicago May; 
No. 4, 10@18¢c under; No. 5, 16@19¢c under. 
Mixed—No. 3, 12@14c under; No. 4, 15@18e ~ 
under, and No. 5, 18@21le under. 


i 
f 
Oats—The outstanding feature of the 
local cash oats market and what also may — 
have been said to have been about the 
only redeeming feature of any sort during 
last week’s hectic market performance was” 
the demand for the cash article from so 
many different sources. Elevator and ship- 
ping interests had wires from _ eastern, 
southern, western and southwestern points — 
during the past two days; in fact, the de- 
mand seemed very general. Understand 
that country elevators are selling back 
oats to the farmers in quantities far in 
excess of what they usually do at this time 
of the year. Nearly two million bushels 
of cash oats were worked out of here dur- 
ing the week and there were bids for fair 
quantities in addition which were only 
slightly out of line. Local elevator stocks — 
today were 20,942,905 bus. vs. 21,339,702 last 
week and 4,622,096 a year ago. Based on 
today’s range of sales, No. 3 whites were 
worth 114@1%c over May, and No. 4 whites 
1@2%%c less, 


FT. WORTH. 


The Gladney Grain Co. is the name of a 
new firm to be operated by Sam Gladney. 
It is stated that the business will be in- 
corporated for $10,000. 


J. G. Smith of the Fort Worth Elevator 
Co. has been chosen chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee whic’: is be- 
hind the projected extension of the Texas 
Panhandle & Gulf Railroad. 


The Texas Railroad Commission has ad- 
vised the Texas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion that it has granted its request for a 
hearing on its request for the amendment 
of the present transit rules on grain and 
grain products. 

Hay producers and dealers at their re- 
cent meeting in this city did not complete 
the work of adopting definite standards of 
hay grades and of perfecting a sound basis 
for trading, and another meeting to be 
held in San Antonio was arranged for. 


DULUTH; 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
Ralph McCarthy was given a _ hearty 


sendoff early in the week on the occasion 
of his marriage. He and his bride have 
sailed from New York upon an extended 
European trip. 

Duluth grain men are gradually getting 
back to business after vacations spent in 
Florida and California winter resorts. C. 
F. Haley, manager of A. D. Thomson & 
Co., and Charles T. Mears of the Itasca 
Elevator Co. have returned from vacations 
spent at Florida points. 


With holdings of over 12,472,000 bushels 
of oats in the elevators operators here have 
been greatly concerned over their steady 
price recessions from 386%@38%ec at the 
end of last week to 30% @32%c this week. 
The trade is looking for better buying in- 
terest in oats at their present low level. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth and Superior 
elevators showed a falling off during March, 
the total being reported at 3,056,209 bushels 
against 4,987,606 bushels last year. Of that 
wheat receipts accounted for 2,351,573 
bushels against 1,398,322 bushels last year. 
Only 29,155 bushels of corn were moved 
this way last month as against 2,637,099 
bushels last year. 


Operators on this market agree that 
never in their experiences have they passed 
through a more trying period than they 
have during the last few weeks since the 
downward course of prices set in. Elevator 
and commission men have in consequence. 
been playing closely to the boards, but at 
that the daily ‘‘margin call’ sign overlook- 


ing the pit has been trying upon their 
nerves. | 
George Barnum, Jr., received warm con- 
gratulations from his friends upon the 
trading floor over the arrival of George 
Barnum III at his home. He intimated 


that the newcomer would probably be in- 
itiated into the trade in due time so that: 
there might be no break in the passing of 
succession in the firm’s’ business 
father to son. George Barnum, Sr., is still 
hail and hearty at 76 years and he takes a 
lively interest in the business of his house 
from day to day. He has just returned 
from a vacation spent at California points. 


Bets have been made on this market 
that the opening of navigation at the Head 
of the Lakes will take place around April 
25. The first charterings of steamers to 
move grain east were made during the 
week, the bookings of a steamer for Geor- 
gian Bay being reported at 21¢c a bushel, 
and for Buffalo delivery for wheat and rye 
at 3c. Early in the winter vessel interests 
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were holding out for 4c but later 
i emeriion for down cargoes under ex- 
pectations of a slow early movement .of 
iron ore to the east developed. The eleva- 
tors at Duluth and Superior are now nearly 
filled up to their capacities with .an ag- 
gregate of around 33,000,000 bushels of all 
grains in store. A brisk movement down 
the lakes is looked for at the opening of 
navigation as the elevator interests are 
anxious to make roam to receive supplies 
being held in interior houses and in farm- 
ers’ hands over the west. 
Comparative receipts and shipments of 
grain during March were as follows: 
1925 


Receipts Shipments 
Wheat, domestic......... 2,294,159 511,823 
Bonded wheat.....- S.2%% USA AS I faice ote 
iis So Se Hane aneoe 2,351,573 511,823 
Rees At Soe ORES ee ene aT Gee bes 2 ios 
Oats, domestic... ........... 29,155 6,454 
PROMO COIOMLB eh ales ccccic ces 6,385 isl 
Barley, domestic......... 125,419 87,027 
Bonded barley............ 18,388 sseseissa s 
RUvie NE GOMCSEICG... 2.0.06. << he obs 26,152 
Bonded rye........-..-.. 7,462 oo ate es 
m@iax, GOMeStIC..... 2. 00 oc - 95,802 247,963 
PERI O RECO! 6 eens < vig 0 ace ok POT p 879,419 
Wheat, domestic......... 1,388,502 689,691 
Bonded wheat........... 9,820 5,126 
PIO CELIA um lorotle to tas ere. Sree chayer 1,398,322 694,817 
BROT ace siete: oHegeselheiceas soassie + 3 DEG 11009) a waco. /en0i 
mate, Gomesfic. ....ic0. 0 268,947 5,840 
ERSTE LOC. WeORIE Be 6, snc cn ater ls we ie SRO bi ake «ang 
Barley, damestic......... 14,631 5,170 
Bonded barley........... Bee iae 1,423 
we, COMESUG. .<...h40e eer EA cine <i5 o 
Flax Ba SNe alr igs, 3 ate ia 104,860 140,501 
POY OPE TG: a oieigis\elwinci“ishers 4,987,606 842,581 
NEW YORK. 


J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


There was a scattered export business in 
wheat during the week. Total sales 
amounted to about three to four million 
bushels. Most of the trade appeared to be 
in Manitobas, but there were also some 
transactions in Duluth spring wheats and 
some durums. 

During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: R. B. Kloss, W. H. 
Johnston and W. T. Marlow, all of Mon- 
treal; T. J. O’Brien, of Buffalo; F. S. Os- 
good, L. J. Ryan and C. Nelson, all of 
Chicago; also George Healey, of Boston; 
S. Chapman, of London; W. C. Bolle, of 
Rotterdam. 

Flour Situation. 

New York, April 4.—Sharp declines fea- 
tured all grades of flour as a result of the 
big break in wheat. Business during the 
week was the smallest in some time, which 
was a natural condition. 


The real feature of the week was the 
ending of the drought through the South- 
west and the general improvement in the 
grain. 

Export business was very dull and 
important transactions were reported. 

Spring patents were quoted at $7.40@ 
8; soft winter straight, $7.60@8, and hard 
winter straights, $7.40@8 per 196 ibs. 


KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


W. J. Mensendieck of the Mensendieck 
Grain Co. returned Thursday from Florida 
where he and Mrs. Mensendieck spent the 
winter. 


a. ,, Bache -& Co., stock-‘and grain 
brokers, will move their Kansas City offices 
May 1 from the First National Bank build- 
ing to the first floor of the Dwight build- 
ing, Tenth street and Baltimore avenue, 
formerly occupied by the Pioneer Trust Co. 


It has been learned at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade that strenuous efforts are 
being made by the Minneapolis market to 
secure a reduction in the rates on grain 
and flour from Minneapolis to points east 
of Pittsburgh and Buffalo. The reduction 
sought on flour is 6c per ecwt. 


W. G. Bierd, president of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad and receiver for the line, 
said in Kansas City Saturday that a grain 
elevator of 1,000,000 bus. capacity might be 
built by the company in the Lydia avenue 
yards. Kansas grain interests aré said to 
be the probable lessees of the house. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included T. M. Van Horn, Chicago, IL: 
B. Rogers, Minneapolis, Minn.: J. H. 
Nelson, Omaha, Neb.; B. A. Allen, Okla- 
homa_ City, Okla.; Kay Kimbell, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Karl Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla., and W. V. McCartney, Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City received 4,793 cars of grain 
and grain products in March and shipped 
8,250 cars. The wheat receipts were 2,- 


no 


374,650 bus.; corn, 2,410,000 bus.; oats, 343,- 


Cars, 


400 bus.; kafirs, 452 cars; rye, 7 cars; bar- 
ley, 12 cars; millfeeds, 267 cars; flour, 166 
Shipments included 3,168 cars: corn, 
1,389; oats, 589; kafirs, 337; rye, 1; barley, 
4; millfeeds, 1,246; flour, 1,516. 


W. R. Scott, transportation commissioner 
for the Kansas City Board of Trade, said 
after attending a conference in Chicago 
that if the railroads carried out their in- 
tention to enforce 30-day cancellations 
freight billing on grain, there would be 
filed a protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Grain shippers want 
to preserve the old rule under which bill- 
ing is cancelled once a year. 


Judge A. W. Walker of Fayette, Mo., has 
refused to quash an indictment against 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. K. Christopher & Co., Kansas City, 
charged with violating an old state law by 
operating a house in Sedalia where trad- 
ing in grain futures is permitted. Mr. 
Christopher's trial will come up_ in the 
Pettis county circuit court some time this 
month. The case is supported by the 
Kansas City grain trade and of interest to 
all speculative lines. 

Howard Vanderslice, a retired grain 
dealer and former president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, contemplates the 
presentation to Kansas City of an heroic 
bronze statue commemorative of the 
heroism of the pioneer mothers. A. Phi- 
mister Proctor, a Pacific coast sculptor, 
has an assignment for the model, which 
represents a woman, two men and two 
horses making their toilsome way through 
the West. The group will have a site in 
one of the parks. 


The Southwestern Millers’ League, in an- 
nual convention at the Kansas City Club, 
Thursday and “Friday, elected T. C. 
Thatcher of Oklahoma City, Okla., as 
president; A. R. Kinney, Omaha, Neb., first 
vice-president; Sowden, Arkansas 
City, Kans., second vice-president; Thad L. 
Hoffman, Kansas City, third vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Randall, Kansas City, treas- 
urer; C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secre- 
tary. L. E. Moses of Kansas City, who 
served as president for ten years, refused 
to make another race. He has been in 
California for several months. 


Belated Rain Helps Crops. 

The big spring event this year in the 
Southwest was the gentle and prolonged 
rain of Wednesday and Thursday, which 
was especially liberal in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. An almost persistent drought of 
weeks or months, according to locality, 
was broken with resultant great benefit to 
wheat, oats and other crops. It was ad- 


mitted that western Oklahoma and large . 


portions of Texas failed to secure adequate 
moisture. 

Regarding the Kansas situation, a cor- 
respondent in Topeka writes: 

“The Kansas wheat crop is not as prom- 
ising as had been hoped for in the early 
months of the season, notwithstanding that 
nearly every section of the state received 
a good rain this week. This does not mean, 
however, that Kansas will not have a fairly 
good wheat yield this year. There still 
remains an acreage of 7,000,000 to 7,500,- 
000 acres that is in the most promising 
condition. 

“There is another million or more acres 
that may be developod into a fair yield, 
provided the state has plenty of moisture 
in the next few critical weeks. 

“A careful survey of the wheat counties 
seems to justify the estimate that from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 acres of the crop sown 
last fall is lost beyond hope. The greater 
part of this acreage has been planted to 
other crops or is being plowed under in 
preparation for other crops.’ 

Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 171 cars, 
against 190 a week ago and 130 a year ago. 
Another chapter in the phenomenal de- 
cline of the last few months was written 
but there was a recovery of 2c to 6c at 
the end. The market was influenced main- 
ly by the action of futures. In hard and 
dark the trade was paralyzed during some 
of the breaks, with millers wisely holding 


off and holders not anxious to sell. Offer- 
ings were at no time large. When Satur- 
day’s upturn came there was a rush of 


local and outside milling orders, while ele- 
vator men bought freely of such samples 
as could be hedged. Export business was 
light, but wheat was shipped to the gulf 
ports on old contracts. Millers here and 
elsewhere took wheat out of store. Country 
advices indicated small sales by farmers, 
whose reserves are nearly exhausted. The 
farmers were busy, anyway, with their 
spring work. Interior elevator men were 
said to have a considerable amount of 
wheat on hand that was bought higher, 
which, if sold, would show a loss. At the 
close the market exhibited a net recession 
of 15@16ec a bushel, with No. 1 hard and 
dark at $1.35@1.57, No. 2 at $1.35@1.57, No. 
3 at $1.34@1.56, and No. 4 at $1.33@1.55. 
There were very light arrivals of soft 
wheat and the demand was equally limited, 
though choice milling samples always 
found buyers. After Saturday’s rally from 
the bottom level the closing nominal prices 
were 10@1ic off, with No. 1 at $1.59@1.65, 
No. 2 at $1.57@1.65, No. 3 at $1.53@1.63. 
and No. 4 at $1.49@1.59. In general the 
wheat market reached the lowest figures 
since last fall. Hard and dark still are 
34@36e higher than a year ago and the red 
variety is 50@55c over prices prevailing in 
1924. For the week the local stocks de- 
creased 534,000 bus., to 5,805,000, as com- 
pared with 10,568,000 last year. 
Corn—Receipts, 195 cars, against 249 a 
week ago and 128 a year ago. The week 
brought the worst break of the season in 
corn, and it was, for the most part, in- 
dependent of the slump in wheat. Though 
arrivals diminished, there was an inade- 
quote feeding demand, with only yellow 
and high-colored mixed wanted for that 
purpose, Industries were poor buyers. 
Chicago took a liberal amount, presumably 
for the manufacture of contract grade to 
deliver to May longs. Prices broke to a 
new low level for many months, recovered 
slightly and closed with net losses of 11@ 
15%c, as follows: No. 2 white, 89@92c: No. 
3, 86@88ca; No. 2 mixed, 85@89c; No. 3, 


84@87c; No. 2 yellow, 90@93c; No. 3, 89@ 
91e. Elevator stocks showed a reduction 


of 846,000 bus., to 6,710,000, against 1,795.- 
000 last year. As corn is well below $l a 
bushel, dealers are looking for a revival of 
the southern demand. Hog feeders could 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


REMEMBER 


Weare glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


of 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


**We Ship What We Sell’”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
**We Ship What We Sell’’ Fasten, | 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


‘““THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


| DULUT 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


well afford to use the grain at present 
prices. Both Kansas and Nebraska have 


considerable surplusses to sell. It is said 
that farmers are making fair cross-country 


sales, which help to account for lighter 
shipments to market. 
Oats—Receipts, 38 cars, against 54 a 


week ago and 93 a year ago. As most of 
the arrivals were applied on contracts, the 
floor offerings were light. There was a 
good demand for choice white oats but the 
trade in red seed was slow, the sowing be- 
ing about over in the Southwest. Prices held 
up Well in view of the corn weakness. At 
the close they were 2@4%c down, with 
No. 2 white quoted at 45c, No. 3 at 484%@ 
44c, No. 2 red at 45c and No. 3 at 44c. 
Stocks of oats decreased 409,000 bus., to 
1,293,000, as eompared with 511,000 a year 
ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 65 cars, against 
61 a week ago and 47 a year ago. Asa 
result of the decline in corn, barley and 
other feeding grains, prices were broken 
sharply but some recovery ensued. Buyers 
generally were cautious, taking supplies 
only on recessions. Holders usually refused 
to sell except on upturns. Dealers said 
the offerings included few cars of choice 
quality. Milo suffered more than kafir. 
It closed with a net recession of 13@17e per 
ewt., with No. 2 at $1.75@1.80, No. 3 at 
$1.75@1.79, and No. 4 at $1.75. The decline 
in kafir was 5@10c, prices ending as fol- 
lows: No. 2 white, $1.50@1.52; No. 3, $1.50; 


No. 4, $1.45. Shipments on old and new 
sales cut the stocks down 71,000 bus., to 
357,000, against 480,000 a year ago. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 
Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 


change during the week ending April 4th 
included: Gy Bi Rogers, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. C. Miller, King City, Mo.; F. H. 
Maughmer, Savannah, Mo.; W. B. Owens, 
Union Star, Mo.; J. L. Ballard, Guilford, 
Mo.; J. A. Waltemath, King City, Mo.; J. 
L. Allen, Highland, Kans.; G. W. Robinson, 
Gower, Mo. 


Wheat arrivals and offerings of the past 
week have been extremely light and most 
of the receipts have been contract grain. 
This situation prevails at all western mar- 
kets, and reflects that farmers are going 
to hold the remaining 13 per cent of their 
wheat if prices do not give a better ac- 
count of themselves than they have the 
past three weeks. Hard wheat values were 


lit FEED MATERIALS ww: 


Elevator By-Products 
2 WARREN F. STARKEY 


= B ward of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
> VULNS 
13@15e down for the week at St. Joseph 


and soft was 12@13c lower. Rather good 
demand for soft wheat, and better inquiry 
for hard winters. Corn offerings have been 


rather light, but the demand has been 
rather sluggish in the face of declining 
prices. Prices for corn were 11@13c lower 
for the week; oats 3@3'\%c lower for the 
week; small arrivals. 

Receipts and shipments of grain at St- 
Joseph, Mo., for the month of March, 1925, 
with comparative figures of March, 1924. 
Figures are in bushels: 

Receipts— 1924. 
Wiiheaitenss sneer’ 656,000 
SMOETL TW co idceeterter ae 6 oat: 9% 1,083,000 
MO QES! ween stints ob aoa aie te ee 24,000 166,000 
Barley +t rg See Oe ee, ae LeU Pe saa 
SCAG eee ole Ene ets 9,000 4,500 
ALCS 5. sider ac ort aot ss eae tons eT eS 

Total, March, 1925.....1,778,050 1,910,100 

Total is MMNOTILHS. ol. acs 6,534,400 5,511,100 

Shipments— 

BV Eee ee. oe. id. Monee eae 317,800 109,200 
ECOIM, eee Se: ea oe faa 930,000 984,000 
CATS” 3 Geta dele Me Behe Te 6, o> ale 138,000 104,000 
Total, March, 1925 .....1,385,800 1,197,200 
Total, 3 months 5 3,324,650 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Receipts of corn for the week 57 


cars and of oats 166. 

D. P. Cameron, Hattiesburg, 
a visitor on ’change Wednesday. 
_W. L. Duncan of Samuel Hastings Co., 
Cairo, Ill., was registered at the Merchants 
Exchange Tuesday. 

W. S. Morgan of Little Rock, represent- 
ing M. C. Peters & Co. of Omaha, was on 
*change with B. H. Williamson Thursday. 


were 


Miss., was 


William Murdock, manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Chase Bag Co., was 
the guest of the local office during the 
week. 


Weather conditions in this territory for 
farming operations have been ideal during 
the past week and progress has been un- 
usually rapid. A large part of corn plant- 
ing has been done although the sharp break 
in grain prices has lessened the incentive 
to planting to some extent. Planting of 
cotton started in the section south of here 
but very little will be done until next week, 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 
PROVISIONS COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


a 
Acme” LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
ree ee a Grain Commission Merchants 


60 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


H. J. ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
Jn A WHITE 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 


111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicego 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, ™ F 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Cor 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, II]linois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
ofires 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


feeders are buying oats almost to the ex- 
clusion of corn because of the big difference 
in price. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Toledo’s flour stocks on April 1 was 41,- 


7(5 bbls., compared with 40,250 bbls. on 
March 1 and 26,000 bbls. on April 1 last 
year. 
even if the rains stop, having started yes- Nigel a tape 4 ow weer pl a wee 
terday in this section. : of pales 32 eal whan en! Reed | 
» Cars oO ‘VY CGu ( ‘ar ) arley. al, 
ae wildness of the grain markets has 85 ears. 2 3 ae pags ae 
simply paralyze siness rhie mas al- : ; 
reap hoor pe diet glaeins oti sor led Nae ,arain received here last month included 
ing was already from hand to mouth, but oe vere - apy es oes a Nera ane hea 
with grains fluctuating so rapidly and the of oats and 5 cars of rye. Total cars for 
trend downward as a rule it has been Ure sR OUSIDE Scare. 
stopped almost entirely. The local people A change in the dates of the annual 
have suffered considerably, as they were Meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers Asso- 
loaded with stocks that were comparative- Ciation was announced last week. It will 
ly large because demand had been so dis- be held in Toledo, Tuesday and Wednes- 
appointing. Especially was this true of %@Y, June 23-24. 
corn, as the big disparity between corn and Millers here and outside are finding the 
oats had had Nec in the former being in market hard to figure the same as dealers, 
oversupply. Cash 3 white corn was quoted and flour prices show a great variation. 
April 4 at $1, 3 mixed at 96c and 3 yellow Very little wheat is moving in the country, 
at $1.08. On the same day 3 white oats as farmers prefer to hold their little jag 


were quotable at 46@46%4c. It is said that for higher prices. Oats are going into the 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


JACKSONVILLE BELLEAIR HEIGHTS INDIANAPOLIS 
MIAMI DANVILLE SOUTH BEND 
MIAMI BEACH LYNCHBURG FORT WAYNE 
ST. PETERSBURG PHILADELPHIA MUNCIE 
TAMPA TOLEDO EVANSVILLE 
ORLANDO LIMA 8T, PAUL 


Members fi All Leading Exchanges 


Facts or Figures Relative to Securities or Commodities Cheerfully Supplied 


/BADENOCH 


provisions! °° lFUTURES 


OMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 


| Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris 


Incorporated 


Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


| We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
| Between Terminal Grain Markets 


ground in many parts of the state and 


growing wheat looks good in spots. 

Flour production as reported by local 
mills for the past week was 27,600 bbls., o1 
57% per cent of capacity. The week be- 
fore it was 25,500 bbls. and a year ago last 
week was 30,600 bbls. 

The grain cargoes that were held in the 
Toledo harbor during the past winter have 
nearly all been unioaded and the boats 
gone into dry docks for repairs. Crews are 
coming here to take boats loaded with coal 
to the northern ports. 

The extreme decline during the 
week has caused the movement of all 
grains to be the smallest in months. The 
soft Wheat. premium has been around 20 
cents above Chicago May and _ hedgers 
have reaped handsome profits. Flour sales 
are just fair, with mills holding down pro- 
duction to as low a figure as_ possible. 
Feeds have been meeting with a very lib- 
eral demand and prices have been sharply 
higher. Spot grain is bringing good prices 
as mills here and outside are in the market 


past 


again. Corn and oats have had such a 
drastic price decline that everyone is look— 
ing for some improvement, but it appears 
hopeless to do so at present. 
CINCINNATI. 
George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Will G. Stueve, member of the firm of 
Henry W. Brown & Co., suffered an attack 
of grip and was confined to his home most 
of the week. 


Max Blumenthal of the firm of the 
name was on the sick list this week, 
F. B. Edmonds, a director of the 
and Hay Exchange. 

Fitzgerald Bros. 
offices from the 
new Southern 
and Sycamore 

The grain elevator of the Henry Feld- 
man Co., retail feed dealers at Norwood, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, was damaged by 
fire with an estimated loss of about $200. 
The blaze was caused by the exhaust from 
a small gasoline engine. 

The break in May corn to the lowest 
price since last August created an ex- 
tremely dull cash situation here with a loss 
of around 8@9e per bushel. Rece sipts were 
small but more than sufficient for the de- 
mand as buyers, owing to the steadily 


same 
also 
Grain 


moved their 
building to the 
building, Fourth 


Co. have 
Fosdick 
Railway 

streets. 


Sauna utttt Future Orders™ 
GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks — GRAIN— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 


SUC 
EC 


EMM eee ee ee 


declining prices, had practically withdrawn 
from the market except for pressing needs. 


The severe break in wheat futures had 
a rather stimulating effect on the local 
cash situation and with little country 
wheat pressing for sale, millers felt 
the lower values warranted some buying, 
and a comparatively good business was 
reported for the week. The slump here 
amounted to nearly 10c per bushel. Re- 
ceipts continued very disappointing and 
mill orders to the south were mostly filled 
from warehouse and elevator stocks. 

There was an exceptionally good demand 
for seed oats and premiums were extended 
as much as 4c per bushel over ordinary 
feeding quality. 

Stocks of grain in local elevators for the 


last week and previous week are as 
follows: 
Apr. 3, 1925 Mar. 27, 1925 
Wheat, DUS... occa 336,866 259,372 
Gorn, bUS: ..QvaceaGioee 260,464 274,430 
Oats!” Duss: 3. (chee 110,991 116,941 
Eye, DUS. ...«/iciactemueee 6,761 4,888 
The meeting and complimentary dinner 
of the Grain “and Hay Exchange, held at 


the Hotel Gibson last week to celebrate 
the seventh anniversary of the organiza- 
tion’s independence as a business and 
financial institution, proved superior from 
every angle to any previously ever held 
by that body. Besides President F. L. 
Watkins’ speech, published in last week’s 
issue of the Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
there were discussions on matters pertain- 
ing to the exchange, and as to the har- 
mony of spirit among the members whose 
individual aims and ambitions of necessity 
lie wide apart but which resulted in a broad 
fraternal willingness on the part of all to 
join hands in a common cause for the 
greater benefit of all. By far the most 
significant address of the evening was that 
of Frank Collins eulogizing the services of 
D. J. Schuh, executive secretary, as of 
incalculable good to the trade, and the 
eloquent appeal of E. B. Terrill urging a 
change in sentiment. C. A. Custer, Ralph 
Brown, Fred Scholl, Harry Niemeyer, W. 
A. Hopkins, Carl Skidmore and Lew Mec- 
Laughlin also spoke on trade matters, in- 


cluding the value of co-operation, and for 


interest of the members in 
the work of the exchange. The following 
committee was appointed to seek a site 
for a new building to house the exchange: 
A. M. Braun, Geo. Deterle, E. B. Terrill, 
Chas. W. Schmidt, F. B. Edmonds, Trimble 
McCullough and Elmer Heile. 
were also passed and a committee ap- 
pointed to arrange for the broadcasting of 


the increased 


the daily quotations officially by the ex- 
change. 
BOSTON. 
Recent visitors to the Grain and Flour 


Exchange included W. P. Fisher of Seattle, 
John M. Hawkins of New York. and W. S&S. 
Prior and George P. Urban of Buffalo. 
Applications for membership in the Grain 
and Flour Exchange continue to come in 
in gratifying numbers. Among recent ap- 
plicants were V. N. Mayo of Merrill & 
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. 
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-BRENNAN | 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Mayo, A. J. B. Vogel of Smith & Vogel, 
Rufus L. Brown of North Adams, Mass., 
and G. B. Flint, Boston representative of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
Exports from the port of Boston for the 
month of February included 175,088 bus. 
wheat, 157,670 bus. oats, 154,285 bus. rye, 
130,000 bus. barley, and 12,422 bbls. flour. 


DES MOINES, I[A. 
J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 

Frank Pagett of the Des Moines Elevator 
& Grain Co. spent two days in Chicago last 
week. 

The demand from feeders for corn has 
been showing a little improvement the 
past few days. 

John Gannon of Valeria and Clint Slack 
of Algona were most welcome visitors in 
Des Moines during the past week. 

Oats seeding is progressing quite rapid— 
ly. The reports coming in at this time 
would indicate about a normal acreage. 

Some concern is being felt over the lack 
of moisture. The precipitation in Des 
Moines since Jan. 1, according to the 
United States Weather Bureau, is only 
one-third of normal. About the same ratio 
applies to the entire state of Iowa. 


ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis stocks of flour reported at 73,- 
680 bris. on April 1, 1925, compared with 
62,380 brls. on March 1, 1925, and 84,630 
bris. on April 1, 1924. 

The Merchants Exchange was closed on 
April 7 on account of municipal election. 
Board of Directors decided for conveni- 
ence of members desiring quotations from 
other markets which remained open to 
keep open the smoking room and leave op- 
erators post those quotations during usual 
trading hours. According to rules, how- 
ever, the exchange was legally closed and 
members were governed accordingly in 
their transactions. 

Stocks of Grain April 4. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
Today 1,294,403 1,409,023 145,053 10,026 13,612 
Yes. 1,266,625 1,433,378 129,648 10,026 13,612 
1924.. 1,077,768 778,969 226,739 17,704 2,879 


Principal grades— Today. Yes. 1924. 
No. 1 Red wheat .... 1,469 1,469 84,418 
No. 2 Red wheat ....261,789 259,424 225,566 
No. 1 Hard ..........239,258 232,818 96,064 
No. 2 Hard 614,805 607,601 351,430 
No. 2 Corn 151,644 159,253 110,902 
No. 2 White 138,204 132,670 338,314 
No. 2 Yellow . 63,013 60,93 81,755 
OO EOROES RN AMR Ogee Too dae | NC aes 4,856 
No. 2 White 4,830 4,830 132,425 
No. 3 White 88,031 75,325 238,302 
No. 2 Rye 10,026 10,026 10,285 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants Ex- 
change): 

—Repts. by River and Rail.— 
1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 
Elour, bris. .. 14,110 16,570 13,120 10,720 
Wheat, bu. ... 48,100 41,600 82,000 48,130 
Corn, bu. ..... 57,400 72,800 39,150 65,43 


ate, bus ao. 3, 118,000 76,000 148,000 89,100 
RSET UAVS NOU cise ciece.s- 4, SO0Man aes 1,380 
Hay, local .... 60 PA ARE de 
rays thru. je. 96 180 36 130 


Kafir, milo ... 4,800 By AVNER e400 cans 
Receipts and shipments for 1924 and for 


- the previous year: 


Wheat— Receipts. Shpts. 
GVA ave cose a 41,253,769 31,017,290 
DOM Screen A ova eis os ci'chs 36,577,938 28,850,035 

Corri——~ Receipts. Shpts. 
Up SE See cece 36,942,562 23,205,720 
GIS Ia aiedeleteieievayars. cha 32,400,484 20,541,495 

Oats— Receipts. Shpts. 
POEL waaay aie; « “aiebelwiss See 33,568,175 27,839,480 
EDU erie pec aisuveraste ¢ 6 36,223,180 29,517,695 

WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Friday's market showed firmness at the 
opening but started to slip at mid-session 
and closed weak and panicky. Prices were 
carried to near where they were when the 
May future was first quoted on the board 
and there was no real recovery, a little 
upturn at the close being due entirely to 
short covering. 

A drastic break in the coarse grains 
which followed the weakness of the Chi- 
cago corn market brought on liquidation 
in wheat. Other factors are the unsettled 
conditions in French financial matters and 
general loss of confidence in buying circles. 
The air is full of fears and rumors and 
basic conditions are lost sight of in a 
general depressed feeling at the action of 
the markets during the week. 


Seeding operations have commenced in 
some districts and some work on the land 
is being done wherever moisture condi- 
tions render it possible. Considerable low 
lands along the Assiniboine and Red rivers 
are flooded but this is nothing unusual and 
the areas affected are not extensive enough 
to be of any great importance. Generally 
throughout the west there is plenty of 
moisture to give grains a good start. It 
is too early to expect seeding to be general 
for 10 days even with the most favorable 
conditions and a setback is quite probable. 
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Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


KE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 


A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 
of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, Name, Kind, Gross 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Dollars, Cents 
and Remarks. 

The book, 94%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
back and corners. Order form 80. Price, $1.75. 
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RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


Saturday’s market, notwithstanding the 


READ EN IO SE, 
veakness at Liverpool, had a greatly im- 
proved tone. it looks as though bears are {Hales & Hunter Co.|| | Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


inclined to hold off for the present and 

there is a pretty general realization that GRAIN SHIPPERS 15 Wall Street, New York 
the price is now enough to be atiragve to Manufacturers ThetRoot Chi 
consumers. While the cash trade was R ookery, icago 
small there was a better inquiry for all ED COMB BRAND FEED GRAIN COMM 

grains. Holders are firm and spreads nar- 327 South La Salle St., ISSION 
rowing. Cash barley and cash flax were in Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. poe 

good demand but offerings very light. Se! coca” fel Sites 


Navigation is expected to be open be- 
tween April 5 and 20. There is a growing 
inquiry for cargo space and some contracts 
have been let. There is no doubt but the 
market will have a healthier tone once 
stuff is actually on the move. Vessel 
agents report that plenty of shipping will 
be available at moderate rates. 

The campaign afoot for organization of 
a coarse grains pool along the same lines 
as the wheat pool is not making much 
progress. There is no doubt but what the 
wheat pool has been hard hit by the devel- 
opments of the last five weeks. With much 
exuberance of soap-box oratory the pool 
propagandists claimed with the quantity of 
wheat they had signed up they could 
stabilize the market. This has proved an 
idle boast for never in the history of the 
grain trade have markets been more nerv- 
ous or fluctuations wider and the weight 
of pool-held wheat has been a depressing 
factor that has been a big influence in 
accelerating declines. What the pool’s final 
payment will be is impossible to guess but 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers ; 
‘ BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. SelM 

The Western Maryland Railroad Co. acer at 
lifted its embargo against shipments of 
grain over its lines to this port on April 1. 


Ferdinand A. Meyer, president of the 
Baltimore Grain Co., receivers and export— 
ers of this market, is spending a fortnight 
at Atlantic City. e 


The committee on hay and straw quota— 
tions of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 


erce for tl th of April consists of . M h E| ) 
arog ts a ee Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 
and H. . Hidman. 


Charles P. Blackburn, head of the grain 
exporting firm of C. P. Blackburn & Co.) WITH 


left on April 2 for a six—weeks’ trip to the GENERAL OFFICES AT 
Canal Zone, and later will sail up the Pa-— 
cific coast to Seattle. 


Thomas Johnston, head of the grain firm 208 S th L S ll S 
of Thomas Johnston & Co. of this market, ou a a e {. 
is confined to his home as a result of an 

accidental fall, in which he was painfully CHICAGO 

bruised about the body. 


With the lifting, March 6, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad embargo against export 
grain shipments at Baltimore, all three HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
great railroads terminating here now open 


further business for this port. ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


President A. W. Mears of the Baltimore 


Chamber of Commences toge tmaaepat* ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 


| _CAIRO, ILL. 


i rrr 
ORR eH 


ME 


ULM 


VNU LALA 


Washington, D. Ca last week. ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


merce last week were: C. W. Kibler, of 
Kent County, Md.; E. B. Wright, of New 
York; John B. Iset, miller, of Tyrone, Pa., 
and V. M. Harris, of Kansas. 

Cc. A. Fischer, assistant secretary of 
Dennis & Co., Inc., grain commission mer— 
chants and forwarders of this market, is 
receiving the congratulations of his friends 
in the trade here upon the arrival of a fine 
baby girl at his home about ten days ago. 

The annual auction sale for choice of 
grain sample tables on the floor of the Bal-— 
timore Chamber of Commerce took place 
on Monday, April 6, at noon, and the bid— 
ding to obtain favorite positions was quite 
spirited on the part of the various grain 
firms. 

Following closely behind similar action 
by the Western Maryland Railroad, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on April 4 
announced that the embargo in effect since 
Jan, 10, 1925, over its lines against ship- 
ments of grain to the export elevators at 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., had been 
removed. 


Before Judge Morris A. Soper, in the 
United States District Court, this city, the 
ease of Wm. H. Muller & Co., Ine., grain 
exporters of New York, against the Penn— 
sylvania Railroad Co., for breach of con-— 
tract, involving failure to move grain from 


[Concluded on page 19.] 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 

Dumas, Ark.—A wholesale feed store 
will soon be opened by the Southern 
Feed Co. 

Lonoke, Ark.—Hemp Ford succeeds 
Roy E. Melton as manager of the South- 
ern Feed Store. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hollywood, Cal.—Logan & Bryan of 
Chicago has opened a branch here with 
Henry Nelson in charge. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The California 
Mle. Corp. will erect a modern fire- 
proof 135x135 ft. warehouse. 


CANADA. 


Midland, Ont.—A million bushel con- 
crete elevator will be erected by James 
Playfair Co. 

Owen Sound, Ont.—The Great Lakes 
Elevator Co., Ltd., has organized for 
the purpose of building grain terminals 
here and the taxpayers of this city have 
voted to erect a $450,000 house with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, to be sold, 
when completed, irivate . inte ts 
$83,000 has be: I in the Domin- 
ion House tc ej yor to allow 
the enterir i large k ¢ 
freighters. 

Goderich, Ont.— | 
tor & Transit Co i 


‘Goderich Eleva- 
in appeal in the 


suit of the Nort ain Co., Winni- 
peg, to recover for oats delivered to the 
Peerless Cereal Mii! dstock, Ont., 
by the Elevator & Tr. Cr hout 
bills of lading. The court ue!d good the 


defense that the Northern rain ”) 
had instructed the Hlevator & ‘Transit 
Co. to deliver the 700,000 bus. Of oat 


COLORADO. 


Loveland, Colo.— James Lyman was 
suffocated at the Loveland Flour Mills 
when the wall of a wheat bin collapsed 
and anchored him beneath its timbers. 

Pueblo, Colo.— A large Alfalfa mill 
and storage elevator at the Broadacre 
Farm & Livestock Co. ranch, burned 
with a damage toll estimated at $75,009. 
A considerable amount of grain and al- 
falfa meal was stored in the elevator. 


ILLINOIS. 


Sibley, IIl—Peter Brethorst and Emil 
Steinlicht were re-elected directors of 
the Sibley Grain Co. 

Harper (Forreston, p. o.), IIl.—The 
Harper Grain Co. will rebuild their ele- 
vator as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. 

Champaign, IIl—Wegeng-Hills Co. re- 
cently opened a cash grain department 
with John B. Woodin, formerly asso- 
ciated with J. P. Sledge, as manager. 
They are correspondents of the J. C. 
Shaffer Grain Co., Chicago. 

Minonk, II|—Minonk and Woodford 
grain elevator proprietors will install 
steel air-lift dumps. At the Stoddard 
elevator, two are to be installed, at the 
Memmen elevator one, and at Wood- 
ford, the Simpson elevators will have 
three. 

Ransom, Ill. — A verdict of “not 
guilty” was returned for the Farmers 
Elevator Co. who were made defend- 
ents in a $1,000 damage suit brought by 
Frank Gordon, who claims that notice 
was served on them not to pay Otto 
Bedecker for any grain delivered owing 
to the fact that Gordon had a claim of 
approximately $400 against Bedecker 
for farm rental. In spite of this 
notice the elevator company paid 
Bedecker for grain purchased, and the 
suit was brought for the purpose of re- 
covering the money. 


J. M, Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 


H. J. MAYER @ CO. 


Acecountunts and Auditors 
Certified Reports 
A ts—Investigations—Systeme 
Returns and Revisions 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Tel. Dearborn 4577 
Specializing in Grain & Mill Accuunting 
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INDIANA. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Chas. T. Johnson 
has been elected Pres. of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Ass’n. He is Pres. of 
the Overland Grain Co., St. Louis; 
Treas. and Mgr. of the Home Mill & 
Grain Co. and Pres. of the Sunlight Mlg. 
Co. here, and Pres. of the Sunnyside 
Mlg. Co. of Evansville. 


IOWA. 


Albion, la.—Farmers of Albion have 
voted to refinance the Cooperative Hle- 
vator Co. 

Clarinda, la—The A. A. Berry Seed 
Co. has been re-incorporated for an- 
other twenty years. 

Humboldt, la.—George Beel succeeds 
Cc, A. Jenks as manager of the Coop- 
erative Elevator Co. 

Missouri Valley, 
Omaha will succeed W. A. Fuller 
manager of the Updike elevator. 

Webb, la.—I. J. Nielson of Newell 
has purchased the DeWolf Grain Co. 
elevator and will take possession July 


la.—J. J. Zerb of 
as 


rison, la—Because of the short- 
if corn and other crops, the Ben- 
ton Grain Co. 


has closed its elevator 
tor a while. 
Clearfield, la. — F. H. Fosmire has 


been appointed receiver for the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., following petition for 
the order made by the board of direc- 
tors, Joe E. Cooper, F. O. Bender, F. C. 
Baker and E. M. Owens. 

Charles City, la. — The Managers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n has been organized 
by managers of elevators in Floyd, But- 
ler, Chickasaw, and Mitchell counties 
for the purpose of discussing the best 
methods of buying and selling grain. 

Storm Lake, ta—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. stockholders have elected of- 
ficers as follows: William Gutel, pres- 
ident; William Breecher, vice-presi- 
dent; George W. Cole, secretary; A. O. 
Meinhardt, treasurer. Directors for two 
year terms: William Pike, Art Dier- 
wechter, William Mauser. 

Traer, la—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
re-elected its officers and directors at 
their annual meeting. Officers: Presi- 
ident R. C. Wood; Vice-President John 
W. Young; Secretary F. J. Childs; 
Treasurer Elmer Young. Directors: J. 
G. Podhajsky, Henry Haach, F. C. Early, 
B. R. Stoakes and Andrew Whannel. 

Gilman, la. — The following officers 
were elected by the Farmers Elevator 
Co.: Rasmus Lovig, president; S. L. 
Ludlow, vice-president; John Meling, 
secretary; J. B. Ramsey, treasurer. Di- 
rectors: Carl Johnson, Will Wiseman, 
Ira Green, D, A. Paul and L. G. Laven- 


der. A 10 per cent dividend was de- 
clared. 
KANSAS. 
St. Marys, Kans.—The Dougan ele- 


vator, recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt. 

Strauss (mail 
Sherman Roseberry 
Farmers Elevator. 

Ford, Kans.—A. F. Roberts has been 
awarded the contract for the Coodpera- 
tive Exchange’s new elevator. 

Harper, Kans.—The Bowersock Mill- 
ing Co. of Lawrence has purchased the 
Harper Elevator, recently purchased by 
a Wichita company. 

Susank (Hoisington, p. 0.), Kans.— 
The elevator of the Farmers Union 
Coop. Grain & Supply Co. is now owned 
by the Bitter Grain Co. 

Galatia, Kans.—Carl Lebsack, man- 
ager of the Farmers Coop. Elevator 


to McCune), Kans.— 
is managing the 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 


223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


April 8, 1925. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 
Buyers and Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 

KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business, 


Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 


Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


here, purchased the Lebsack Grain Co.’s 
elevator, which sold, with the equip- 
ment, for $5,000. 

Stark, Kans.—The 20,000 bu. elevator 
and equipment of the Farmers Grain 
Co. has been purchased by the Burgner- 
Bowman Matthew Lbr. Co., owners of 
the Stark Grain Co. 

Manhattan, Kans.—The official pro- 
gram of the Operative Millers conven- 
tion, which will include the millers of 
Districts No. 1 and 2 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, and which will be 
held here May 9, has been given out. 

Wellington, Kans. — The Wellington 
Milling & Elevator Co., has placed a 
contract for the remodeling of their 
mill with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., through S. H. Stolz- 
fus Southwestern representative. A full 
line of sifters, dusters, etc., is included 
in the new equipment. 

Turner, Kans.—Improvements on the 
Santa Fe elevator “A,’ being made by 
the Santa Fe railroad at an expense of 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 will be en- 
tirely completed by the beginning of 
the next crop year, July 1st, according 
to John S. Metcalf Co., contractors. The 
elevator is leased and operated by the 
Grain Marketing Co. 


KENTUCKY. 

Auburn, Ky.—The McCarley Mill is 
now known as the Robbins Bros. Mlg. 
Co., following the purchase of the inter- 
est of Lynn David McCarley by Curtis 
Robbins. Farnett Robbins had already 
been interested therein. 


LOUISIANA. 
Shreveport, La.—Hanson-Worden Co., 


Memphis contractors, have been 
awarded contracts for building two 
large elevators, grain mill and ware- 


house for the Shreveport Elevator Mill- 
ing Co., each elevator to have 100,000 
bushels capacity. 


MAINE. 

Skowhegan, Me.—H. H. Stover & Co. 
of Portland, wholesalers and retailers 
in grain, feed, flour and grocery special- 
ties, have opened for business. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich.—The Commission 
has granted the Farmers Milling Co. 
permission to lay a spur from the 
Grand Trunk Ry. across Leander St. to 
its mill. 

East Leroy, Mich. According to 
plans of W. H. Nelson, he may erect an 
elevator replacing the one lost through 
fire about eight weeks ago, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $12,000. 

Detroit, Mich. At the recent annual 
election of the Detroit Board of Trade, 
new officers were chosen as follows: 
Gerald Hulett, president; Wm. G. Lich- 
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Grain Co. 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


tenberg, first vice-president; Armin 
Rickel, second vice-president. It is pre- 
sumed that C. B. Drouillard is to con- 
tinue as secretary-treasurer. 


MINNESOTA. 


-Hayfield, Minn.—Fire destroyed the 
Sunwall Independent elevator here. 


Cause unknown. 

March (Warren, p. o.), Minn.—T. E. 
Ibberson Co. will make general repairs 
on the Spaulding Elevator, 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—A sprinkling sys- 
tem to fight fires will be added to the 
Farmers Elevator equipment. 

Madelia, Minn.—The Northland Mill- 
ing Co. is the new name for the mill 
recently taken over by the Sheffield in- 
terests of Minneapolis. B. B. Sheffield 
heads the new company with F. W. 
Erickson, manager. 

Brandon, Minn.—The Brandon Inde- 
pendent Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, 
to buy, sell and store grain, seed, fuel, 
etc. President C. W. Meckstroth; Vice- 
President Jacob Tamble; Secretary- 
Treasurer Jos. M. Tamble. 


MISSOURI. 

Mexico, Mo.—H. H. Watson, former 
manager of the Producers Grain Co., is 
doing a seed and feed business here. 

Downing, Mo.—The Downing Milling 
Co., formerly owned by Charles Sim- 
mons, has been purchased by W. F. 
Riley. 

Alma, Mo. — The Farmers Elevator 
is building a new elevator and office 
building and will install scales and 
dump. 

Palmyra, Mo.—The Farmers Elevator 
& Exchange Co. held their annual meet- 
ing April 4th. A 7% percent dividend 
was declared. 

Boonville, Mo.—The Farmers elevator 
was practically destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin, causing a loss estimated 
at $5,000, party covered by insurance. 


MONTANA. 

Helena, Mont.—Despondency over the 
loss of some $4,000 invested in a grain 
elevator in Indiana, caused the suicide 
of Alfred Lutz. 


NEBRASKA. 


Mason City, Neb.—The Tierney grain 
elevator is being torn down. 

Raymond, Neb.—The Raymond Codp. 
Grain Co. has just installed an electric 
motor. 

Northport, Neb.—The Dunlap & Cove 
10,000 bu. elevator was completed and 
started operation March Ist. 

Chappell, Neb.—The Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lexington, has awarded 
the W. H. Cramer Construction Co. con- 
tract to increase the capacity of their 
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elevator to about 45,000 bushels, with 
modern grain handling improvements. 

North Platte, Neb.—The Nebraska 
Mill & Elevator Co. has been purchased 
by the McDonald State Bank at a sher- 
iff’s sale. 

Giltner, Neb.—A truck dump has been 
ordered by the Farmers Elevator Co. 
because of the many patrons hauling 
via truck. 

Stronsburg, Neb.—R. O. Andrews has 
resigned as manager of the Stronsburg 
Farmers elevator, having accepted a 
position with a large corporation at 
Woodstock, Ill. 

St. Paul, Neb.—L. J. Puncochar has 
been chosen manager of the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Co. They will install 
a new 10-ton Fairbanks Scale and 
Kewanee Truck Dump. 


NEW YORK. 


Brockton, N. Y.—C. P., C. C. and J. 
E. Lawson have incorporated under the 
name of C. P. Lawson & Sons and will 
deal in grain, feed and other commodi- 
ties. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Stevenson (Wahpeton, p. o.), N. D.— 
The Milo Billings elevator .has discon- 
tinued business. 

Crosby, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. elevator has been sold to the Farm- 
ers Grain Co. N. E. Norman is man- 
ager. 

Bottineau, N. D.—The Wanner Feed 
Store has been sold by George Wanner 
to Frank W. Lonsbrough who has taken 
charge, under the name of the Botti- 
neau Seed House. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Shelby, N. C. — The Banner Flour 
Mills has been sold by K. L. Lawing to 
the Lincoln Ginnery Co. It has a Ca- 
pacity of 80 barrels. S. S. Carpenter, 
W. B. Mullen, Levi Hallman and Cal- 
vin Carpenter are interested. 


OHIO. 


Portsmouth, O. A hot bearing 
caused a small fire, damaging the P. 
H. Harsha Mlg. Co., to the extent of 
$200. 

Lebanon, O.—The Lebanon Farmers 
Codp. Co. will be managed by J. F. 
Decker, formerly manager of the Farm- 
ers Grain & Supply Co. of Camden. 

Shinrock, O.—The Shinrock elevator 
office was burglarized and $2.00 taken. 
The combination was hammered off the 
safe, but the yeggs were unable to get 
the inner door open. 

Isleta, O.—The secretary and treas- 
urer of the Plains Coép. Co. have filed 
a petition asking for the appointment of 
a receiver to dispose of the grain ele- 
vator, equipment and merchandise, and 


BSTABLISHED 385 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Racelsers and Shipper. 
STRAW AND FEED 


Pittsbureh, Pea. 


It is 
indebtedness 


that the company be dissolved. 
reported that their 
amounts to $10,000. 
Youngstown, O. — The 
Buehrle Co. expect to move in their 
new elevator building about May 1, 
which, together with the one untouched 
by fire, will give them a capacity of 
about 2,000 tons of sacked goods. 


Albert H. 


OKLAHOMA 


Red Fork, Okla.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed Rothhammer’s feed store, lo- 


cated near here. 

Meno, Okla.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. will extensively remodel their ele- 
vator, work to start about April 1. 

Muskogee, Okla. — A clipper Seed 
Cleaner with a capacity of 200 bushels 
hourly, has been installed by the Mus- 
kogee Mill & Elevator Co. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. has placed a 
contract with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for additional 
equipment for their mill. 

Frederick, Okla.—A company will be 
organized to operate the Billingslea 
Grain Co.’s elevators here and at Burt’s 
Spur, recently purchased by Leo Potish- 
man of Ft. Worth, Tex., and Carl Cas- 
sidy. 

Mulhall, Okla.—Due to its loss by fire, 
the Mulhall Coop. Grain Co. is with- 
drawing from the grain business. The 
Ponca City Mlg. Co. is erecting a 10,- 
bu. elevator on the site of the former’s 
burned house. The Star Engineering 
Co. has the contract. 


OREGON. 


Portland, Ore. — Shull Armstrong & 
Co. was taken over on March 16 by F. 
Wendell, who has been connected with 
the firm for the past three years. 

Roseburg, Ore. — On April 1 work 
was started on the tearing down of the 
present wooden structure of the Doug- 
lass County Flour Mills. A two story 
concrete building will be erected, the 
capacity of the feed mill increased and 
the flour mill improved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Venango, Pa.— The Venango Flour 
Mill was destroyed by fire causing a 
loss estimated at $75,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Humboldt, S. D.—Harry Peterson was 
elected manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. He has been connected with 
the elevator for over six years. 

Plankinton, S. D.—Albert Grambhiler 
bid in the Farmers’ Union flour mill at 
$8,100 at a receiver’s sale. After mak- 
ing improvements, it is the purchaser’s 
intention to operate the mill at full 
time. 

Huron, S. D. — The Farmers Coop. 
Packing Co. will be sold in federal bank- 
ruptey court, following an order which 
has been issued to enjoin sale of the 
company to satisfy a judgment of $180, 
000. The plant has a large number of 
creditors and it was contended in a 
petition, that any bid for the property 
would be low because a clear title could 
not be given. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn.—It is reported 


that Abrams Brothers, 
Wayne County, will put in a mill at 
this place, following the destruction 
by fire of the Lawrenceburg Flour Mill. 


formerly of 


TEXAS. 


Dallas, Tex. — The W. J. Lawther 
Mills has been chartered with $150,000 
capital by W. J. Lawther, I. A. Fridge, 
T. S. Kelly. : 

Brownsville, Tex.—By the _ installa- 
tion of new machinery in the mill, the 


Tex-Mex Trading Co. can now manufac- 


ture heavy grain mixture for horses. 
WASHINGTON. 
Coulee, Wash.—A shortage of over 


2,700 bushels of wheat was disclosed 
in an audit of the books of the bankrupt 
Farmers Corp. The directors refuse to 
accept this audit and another will be 
made. 

Roman (mail to Turner), Wash.—A 
50,000 bushel elevator has been started 
by the Turner Whetstone Warehouse 
Co., and will cost approximately $15,000. 
It is to be the crib type, on a founda- 
tion of solid concrete. 

Davenport, Wash. — The Big Bend 
Milling Co. has just completed a new 
mill with a capacity of 4,500 barrels of 
flour a year. In connection with the 
mill, five large grain elevators and ware- 
houses are maintained throughout the 
Inland Empire. 


WISCONSIN. 


Baraboo, Wis.—Paul Gust, proprietor 
of the Gust Coal Co., has purchased the 
Carpenter and Wakefield warehouse. 
The new enterprise will be known as 
the Gust Fuel and Warehouse Co. S. E. 
Wakefield will continue in charge of the 
flour and feed business. 

De Pere, Wis,—The defunct Powell 
Mlg. Co. mill has been dismantled and 
is now in the hands of pulp and paper 
interests. The machinery was sold in 
November. 


LIGHTNING 


Strikes Elevators 


Shinn-Flat Lightning Rods are particularly adapt- 
ed to protect Grain Elevators. 
Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction 
when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 
count on fire insurance warrants this investment. 


Ainn-Fig 


We Specialize 


—on elevator installations, having spectal crews and 
experts familiar with good, permanent work. 


Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your dis- 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(495) 19 


Cable is braided in 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 
17.1] 


was 


[Continued from page 
Buffalo to Baltimore in 1922, 
last week. 

Charters for several full cargoes of 
grain, to go out during the month of April, 


heard 


promise to materially relieve the conges— 
tion which has existed for some time at 
the export elevators here. It is reported 
that eight steamers will deliver cargoes 
(mostly rye) to Russian ports for account 


of the Soviet government. 


The largest grain deal ever put through 
by a Baltimore firm was closed last week 
in New York by J. Murdoch Dennis, vice—- 
president of Dennis & Co., Inc., forwarders 
and commission merchants of this market, 
when he sold to agents for the Soviet 
government of Russia, through New York 
and Baltimore exporters, 7,000,000 bushels 
of rye now stored in Baltimore export ele— 
vators. The grain is valued at approxi- 
mately $9,000,000, and in the transaction 
the money to cover its purchase price was 
said to have been cabled from Russia to 
the New York agents of the Russian Gov— 


ernment and the money handled through 
the Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 
Nearly all of this rye was sold for first 
half of April shipment, and it is estimated 
that it will require about 28 full cargo 
ships to transport the rye to Black Sea 
ports. Some of the vessels are already 


loading here. 

Exports of flour and grain from the port 
of Baltimore during the month of March, 
with comparisons for the same month last 


year, were as follows: 

Mar., 1925. Mar., 1924. 
Fious,) "bbisv. ccs 129,291 26,502 
Wiheat, . bw. cseacds 1,109,253 1,296,316 
RVG. Dile otoe 801,132 141,428 
Barley, Ww oe see ocx 301,500 23,333 
Malt;* bu aate ca 24,588 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MB. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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TOLEDO.OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Providence does dealing. 
Save. 


When ‘“‘Seedy”’ 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Yeur consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices for Toor CLOVER: tet Letter Upon 


Seeds —Your Request — We 
Track or Toledo SEEDS Deal in Both 

——— Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 
Send Samples Timothy tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
“ TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
¥ Solicit. consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


¢ Membees Toledo Produce Exchange and — 
Chicaco board-ot; Trade o.° 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


(REN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA: 
BUY and ‘SELL red; white and alsile’élover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


NAME CHANGED. 


Charles E. Prunty, wholesale seed 
dealer of St. wouis, Mo., has changed 
the name of his business to the Prunty 
Seed & Grain Co. 


TOLEDO MARKET UPHOLDS 
STANDARDS. 


OLEDO seed dealers have been quite 
[wrought up about an article recent- 

ly appearing in the Seed Trade 
News written by Curtis Nye Smith, 
chairman of the Grievance Committee of 
the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ As- 
sociation. In some roundabout way it 
seems Mr. Smith heard that there was a 
car of Italian clover headed for Toledo 
and jumped to the conclusion that it 
was to be used by a Toledo dealer. A 
certain Toledo dealer had bought a car 
of French clover from a Baltimore seed 
dealer and when the car arrived in To- 
ledo it was found to be Italian clover. 
This dealer immediately wired the Bal- 
timore seedsman that he had refused 
the car and would put it in store for 
his account. The Toledo Produce Ex- 
change passed a rule prohibiting the de- 
livery of Italian clover on contracts on 
February 19, 1924, and in addition all 
Toledo dealers pledged themselves over 
their signatures not to handle Italian 
clover at that time. The grievance com- 
mittee of the above named association it 
appears knew this fact in addition to 
the facts in the above case. They were 
undoubtedly hasty in their conclusions 
and cast a reflection on the word of To- 
ledo dealers. If there is one market 
in the country that has tried to uphold 
the highest standards in the merchan- 
dising of seeds it is the Toledo market. 
A good deal of petty jealously has been 
aroused at times because this market 
has provided the best facilities for the 
hedging and delivery of prime clover, 
alsike and timothy. Asa matter of fact 
Toledo dealers have always been ready 
at all times to co-operate with the Seed 
Trade Association in its efforts to raise 
the seed standards and prohibit the im- 
portation of any seeds not adaptable to 
this country. The car of clover in ques- 
tion coming from Baltimore could not 
be examined until its arrival and when 
it was found to be other than repre- 
sented was quickly refused. Later the 
car was moved to Frederick, Md., for 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. poly ah solicited. 
M. A. WA SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


the account of the eastern dealer. Mr. 
Smith published in the Seed Trade 
News of March 17th a true account of 
the facts which is as it should be but 
it does not relieve the committee of 
which he is chairman. Their error was 
certainly a grievous one and should not 
be allowed to occur again. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 
The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Apr. 4: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Mar.28. Mar.21. 
Cash $16.70 $16.50 $16.70 $16 50 
OCtekinrae 14.00 13.25 14.00 13.25 
Alsike— 
Cashy scects 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 
Aug. 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 
Timothy— 
Cash ss sian 208 2.80 3.00 2.80 
MiBY. «tats. 3.10 2.90 3.10 2 90 
SEDC.» s 3.40 3.25 3.40 3.25 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Apr. 4 and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Cloy. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk... cA ea) 93 1,027 668 1,326 
This sea..15,220 5,884 18,286 18,944 5,358 9,101 
Last sea. .27,430 9,546 10,731 28,051 6,268 8,935 

Toledo stocks Apr. 14—Red_ clover 
5,433 bags, alsike 4,854 bags, timothy 
14,926 bags. Imports red clover this 


week none. Exports timothy this week 
100 bags. 
PRIME INSPECTED. 

Clover, Alsike. Timothy. 
Last 850 aiden ate a rere 
Year ¢& 350 ener 4 
This se See Selb 3,650 11,523 
Last S€asons...-- 15,700 7,850 7,135 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

ToLepo, Onto, April 6.—AI] seeds were 
higher the past week and a brisk de- 
mand for clover has made dealers more 
confident. From all indications at this 
time it appears that the trade will con- 
tinue well into April and this will give 
seedsmen an opportunity to get their 
stocks cut down to the minimum. Large 
deliveries of March clover went into 
strong hands and most of it was shipped 
out to be merchandised by seedsmen in all 
parts of the country. Arrivals of foreign 
clover will be light now as they have 
shipped the bulk of their crop and supplies 
over there are pretty well exhausted. 
The carryover will likely be small at the 
end of the season as the present demand 
is fast reducing stocks. Domestic clover 
is wanted in many quarters and dealers 
are paying a fancy premium for strictly 
domestic grown. The seeding season is 
at least a week or two late and this will 
lengthen the _ trade. October clover 


April 8, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


gained fifty-five cents last week on the 
cash by advancing seventy-five cents 
while the cash only climbed twenty. A 
good .rade is reported in the new crop 
and when weather and crop reports be- 
gin to count October will be strong and 
active. Receipts of clover last week, 70 
bags, and shipments 1,027 bags. Seed 
receipts last month were 2,859 bags of 
clover; 326 bags of alsike, and 1,328 
bags of timothy. 

Alsike showed great recuperative pow- 
ers the past week with cash advancing 
fifty cents and August the new crop fu- 
ture advancing a dollar. The cash de- 
mand has been much greater than deal- 
ers expected and this has caused senti- 
ment to grow on the bull side. Alsike 
has been substituted for clover in many 
sections because of the lower prices. Re- 
ceipts last week, 77 bags, and shipments 
660 bags. 

Timothy was also in the swim with a 
twenty-cent advance. The cash trade 
was increased with old prime bringing 
fair prices and new prime also being 
called for by country dealers. Receipts 
last week, 93 bags, and shipments 1,326 
bags. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending April 4, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim: ».Clow: 
CPI 5.5 ose 53,328 76,015 145,240 
lh, 77,318 19,158 155,415 162,595 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Apr. 4, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 
Week, .. D4 613) 21S) 1S ebay 68 
Prev.-wk. 245 417 $11 315 steer AD? 
DOASER. 6. 183 7125 276." 822 656 602 
2 . 34,164 24,460 9,897 5,084 15,548 15,220 


. 30,166 18,019 9,314 6,708 22,132 11,941 
. .30,309 28,093 9,776 7,940 22,482 5,841 


Timothy—Outside inquiry increasing 
and market firm. Offerings were light. 
Fair country run $5.00@5.50 per 100 
Ibs., good country run about $5.70@5.80, 
high grade $5.85@5.90, choice $6 and 
fancy at $6.25@6.50. Sales at $5.75@ 


6.00. 
Alfalfa Seed—Fair demand; prices 
steady. Recleaned country lots at $21.00 


22.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Clover Seed—Market unchanged. Fair 


offerings noted, but no sales. Country 
lots $19.5(4@22.25 for 100 Ibs., .good 


$23.00@24.00, choice $24.50@25.50, fancy 
$26.50@27.50, and Mammoth $22.50@ 
28.00, according to quality. 

Flax Seed—Up 5c. No. 1 Northwestern 
closed at $2.78@2.81 per bu. of 56 lbs. 

Alsike—Market firm. Good demand. 
Fair country lots $15.00@16.00 per 100 
lbs. Good seed $16.50@18.00, choice 
$19.00@20.00 and fancy at $20.50@22.00. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KaNsAs Ciry, April 4.—Spring trade 
in most of the grass seeds is practically 
over, but dealers expect April to be a 
good month for business in alfalfa seed. 
Shipments of alfalfa seed are being 
made in all directions and in all sized 
packages. Orders for tested cane seed 
are coming from the South, North and 
Kast, but heavy offerings from the coun- 
try have made a very weak market and 
most seed is selling on a feed-mixing 
basis. Local receipts in March were 61 
cars and shipments were 30 cars. Ger- 
man millet is hard to find and not much 
of any other variety is offered. Prices 
are high, compared to cane and Sudan, 


but a fair demand is reported. Sudan 
seed trade is improving. There are fair 
offerings and buyers are satisfied with 
ruling prices, though growers are not. 
No great interest has developed in soy 
beans and cowpeas, which will not be 
planted for some time. 

Wholesale prices of seeds, per cwt., 
sacked, are about as follows: Blue- 
grass, $17@28; timothy, $5.50@7; red 
clover, $25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; 
alsike, $17@23; alfalfa, $16.50@23; Su- 
dan, $4.50@5.50; redtop cane, $1.70@ 
1.80; orange cane, $1.75@1.85; black 
amber, $1.60@1.70; German millet, $4@ 
4.75; common, $3@3.75; Siberian, $3@ 
3.50; hog, $2.75@2.90; soy beans, $2@ 
3.25 per bushel; cow peas, $4.50@5. 

The traffic committee of the Kansas 
City Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n has 
asked the railroads to standardize the 
freight rate classifications on mixed 
feed. As explained by S. T. Henson, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
association, the main object is to sim- 
plify bookkeeping. Mr. Henson said a 
saving of one-third of the office expense 
in his department as traffic manager for 
the Soutnard Feed & Milling Co. could 
be made if the railroads would accept 
billing on corn, oats and other grains 
and allow it to apply on mixed feeds 
without specifying the number of 
pounds of each ingredient used. On the 
committee with Mr. Henson is L. N. 
Conyers, Arcady Farms Milling Co., sec- 
retary; W. L. Bridges, Western Grain 
& Milling Ass’n; R. N. Steinmacker, 
Tarkio Molasses Feed Co., and F. S. 
Nesmith, Ralston-Purina Mills. 


ALBERT DICKINSON DIES. 

Albert Dickinson, veteran member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and head 
of Albert Dickinson Co., one of Chica- 
go’s largest seed firms, died April 5 at 
his home in Orange City, Fla., where he 
had lived since his retirement in 1911. 
He was 84 years old. Until a few days 
ago he had appeared in good health. 

Funeral ceremonies were in Orange 
City and the body later will be brought 
to Chicago for interment. : 

Mr. Dickinson had been the active 
head of his business here for twenty-five 
years before his retirement. In 1911 he 
was married to Mrs. Emma Benham 
Dickinson, who survives him. 

For years, Mr. Dickinson was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, and during 
the Civil War he served with Taylor’s 
Battery, the famous Board of Trade out- 
fit. He served as a gun captain in some 
of the major engagements of the war, 
including the battles of Vicksburg and 
Shiloh. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Quote: Timothy, fair to good country 
seed at $5.50 to $5.75, low-grade, weedy 
and dark at $2.00 to $4.50; clover, fairly 
clean to high grade clean seed at $20.00 
to $25.00, heavily to slightly weedy lots 
at $8.00 to $20.00, screenings and tail- 
ings less; alsike at $15.00 to $20.00; 
alfalfa at $16.00 to $20.00; redtop at 
$11.50 to $11.80 for clean seed—chaffy 
at $2.00 to $10.00; Sudan grass at $4.25; 
German millet at $4.00; White Wonder 
at $3.50; hog millet at $2.05 bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$3.60 to $4.00 and new era and mixed 
at $3.25 to $3.30 per bu. on basis of 
latest sales. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Last sale black 
amber at $1.55 per 100 Ibs. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, April 6—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom displays a_ steadier 


tone toward the close of the week. 
There has been a moderate business 
transacted in seed, and crushers are 
showing more interest. 


April 8, 1925. 


Linseed oil is now about steady. Con- 
sumers bought freely on the recent de- 
cline. : 

Cotton oil rules firmer with more bus- 
iness passing in all classes. 

India: Shipments of linseed from In- 
dian ports this week amount to only 
56,000 bushels compared with 256,000 
bushels last week. 

Argentine: Markets for linseed in 
this country have been dull and heavy 
during the week. The foreign demand 
for linseed has been slow, but farmers 
are not pressing offerings heavily. 
Clearances still continue moderate at a 
trifle over % million bushels compared 
with 1144 million bushels at this time a 
year ago. Port stocks remain  un- 
changed from last week at 3,200,000 
bushels which compares with six mil- 
lion busnels at this time last year. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DututTH, Minn., April 4.—Holders of 
flaxseed experienced a trying period 
during the last week, the trend of prices 
continuing persistently downward up 
till Saturday following a break of 7% 
cents on Monday. Specialists in the 
market felt disappointed over the ap- 
parent failure of prices to find a rest- 
ing spot. They claimed to have been 
especially impressed over the slow de- 
mand experienced even at the low spots 
made during the week. Buying contin- 
ued light, and any rallies from time to 
time were fitful. Advances extending to 
5 cents were staged on Saturday with 
good bidding. 

The net result of the six days’ opera- 
tions was a decline of 614 cents in spot, 
and of losses extending to from 2% to 
o cents in the futures. 

The movement of seed from the coun- 
try to the terminals almost completely 
dried up as shown in receipts of only 
12,461 bushels during the week. Ship- 
ments came to 29,382 bushels, including 
20,366 bushels of bonded, leaving stocks 
of 383,000 bushels in the elevators. 

In the opinion of leading operators in 
the trade the market in flaxseed has 
gotten down to a price level where real 
support might reasonably be looked for. 
It is noted that the present quotation 
in the May future compared with a 
high on the crop of $3.26% set on Jan- 
uary 31. As a draggy market has pre- 
vailed to a great extent since, many con- 
sider that the time has now come to 
adopt a constructive attitude. They are 
quite ready to concede that the outcome 
in market operations depends to a great 
extent upon the attitude of Argentine 
operators. It has been noted that 
Buenos Aires interests have invariably 
dropped their prices to meet any down- 
ward readjustments on the American 
markets. In that they are thought to be 
evincing anxiety regarding the slow 
European buying of seed so far this sea- 
son, and it is assumed that they have 
been marking down their quotations in 
the hopes of bringing about the inau- 
guration of buying from over there in 
sufficient volume to clean up their 
stocks. In the meantime the movement 
of seed from Argentine ports to this 
country is gaining and as an outcome 
Hiastern crushers are now able to obtain 
Argentine seed with the 40 cents duty 
paid cheaper than they can bring along 
American seed from Lake Erie ports. 
The outcome of the present struggle be- 
tween holders of Argentine and Amer- 
ican seed is being awaited with interest 
in trade circles. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year, were: 


Saturday. Weekago. Year ago. 
On track. .2.68%4-7254 2.754%4-79% 2.424-54%4 
To arrive 2.68% 2.75% 2.424% 
April ....2. 69 2.75 a aee 
May 2.6834, 2.7514 2.38% 
July 2.71 2.73854 2.27 


A 


ST 
REAL VALUES 
are offered in our March prices on 
FIELD SEEDS 
Send for Prices and Samples 
We are Producing Seedsmen 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co. 
Amenia, No. Dak. 
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GROWING SEED CROPS EX- 
CELLENT. 


Gipson City, Int.—Seed situation as 
to stocks of alsike, red and sweet clover 
all cleaned up, due to unusually big late 
demand. There are still supplies of tim- 
othy, sudan and soy beans. 

Prospects for growing crops are ex- 
cellent, especially in the red clover. 

Seed corn germination is the next 
thing the farmers are talking about, 
aside from the tremendous decline in 
corn prices.—J. A. Oxley, Noble Bros. 


CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.73% 1.05 1.12% 1.04 1.71 2.50 
2.20% 1.24% 1.80% 1.39% 2.06% 3.50 
Feb. 1°73 1.09 1.1534 °1.265 1so4y 2.35 
2.16 1.20 1.37 1.54% 2.02% 2.78 
Mar. 1.40% 1.025% 1.16 1.36% 1.52 2.50 
2.02. 1.22 .1.88 1.72 15839 °2.90 
Waves Aen 103° U2) Ta 2884" 2568 
Ac Ae 1.27 1.387 1.473% 1.58 3.05 
May 1.0552 1.15% 1.17% 1.42 2.83 
en ag Se 1.30 1.8112.1.73: 1.82% 3.45 
Mbit Sy Most ae 1.04 1.038% 1.13 1.29% 2.75 
146 1:26 | Wbb ey Leone 3113 
ANGI) Vs ie 1,14 96% 1.05 1.18 2.29 
Aa ae 1.667) 111) 160 TS 0mes:00 
Aug. 1.21% .97% 1.00% 1.16 2.22 
Aric 1.5446 1.22 1.383 1.56% 2.86 

Sept. 1.22% 1.02% 1.02% 1.24 2.28% 
Mates 20d.) 28 LS Z GS aad 4 

(OY Anore 1.38% 1.07 1.09% 1.14 1.96% 
Sarees 1.60% 1.26 1.32%, 1.50 2.39 
INO'Var iain ghale 1.36% 1.04 1.16. 1.12% 1.58 
PE DAI 167% 1.21 1.47% 1.33% 2.24 
Dec. ..... 1.52% 1.0254 1.18% 1.08% 1,64 
1.91% 1.19% 1.387 1.38 °‘2.08 
Wea rier ee: 1.0254 .96% 1.00% 1.00% 1.58 
1.91% 1.37% 1.73 2.06% 3.50 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (fina) 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 15..98,160,0 73,379,0 34,364,0 50,887,0 
Nov. 22..96,926,0 75,000,0 385,191,0 48,741,0 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 18..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dec. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 

1925. 1924. 1923 1922. 
Jan. 8..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179.0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 

Corn. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 15.. 7,285,0 1,063,0 9,982,0 17,938,0 
Nov. 22.. 7,013,0 1,654,0 10,758,0 17,314,0 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 4,722,0 18,111,0 18,258,0 
Dee. 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279, 

1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 »24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jane 82.727, a1L.0 9,379,0 21,658,0 - 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0. 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792°0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609.0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,7420 46.889.0 
Apr. 4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305.0 

Oats. 

1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 15..67,603,0 19,769,0 383,743,0 68,396,0 
Nov. 22..67,848,0 18,970,0 34,217,0 68,424,0 
Noy. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec. 6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,486,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 

1925. 1924. 19228) 4922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 .80,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,589,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 °30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0. 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 -70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0' :67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0. 67,322,0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,2340 66,293,0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64,644,0 
Apr. 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,2220 63°606.0 


z COW PEAS SOY BEANS SEED one 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SHUTPVADASSVU ATU U0UAE LAUTAN 


ECU ULLLCCUUUELLULO c 
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RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Your Inquirie 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


| FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


SUNT 
[. M. ROGERS COMPANY 
STRICTLY 


BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


al 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


= 


ou 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. Ogg sis, OR ish 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Nov. 29....105,533,000 3,464,000 108,997,000 
Dec. 6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Bee DT telsvons 99,331,000 3,028,000 102,354,000 

1 2 
Aftch «is eee 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
AE Wo oat te rerene 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
ATES Lvieys cai 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
IEW ake OR a 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
SAN ol ee ee 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
VED In Alario « 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Feb. 14..... 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Rep;  2Lsc.<< 76,147.000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Feb» 28.6... 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar. Got anctter 3 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mag’, 1405.5. 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar, (20s ie 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar. 28.....68,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 

ov. 29.... 76,740,000 185,737,000 75,900,000 
Dec. 6.... 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900,000 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
Dec. 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan, 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar. 14.....75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mar, 20 iccn: 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Mar. 28.....75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 


British visible supply: 


1924. 1925. 
Nov. 29....261,637,000|Jan. 31... .235,217,000 
Dec. 6....255,626,000/Feb. 7....239,469,000 
Dec. 18....250,602,000/Feb. 14....244,834,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000/Feb. 21....249,878,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 

1925 Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 38....233,842,000/Mar. 14....248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000|/Mar. 21....242,284,000 
Jan, 24....230,904,000!Mar.- 28....239,085,000 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


Is a slow way to get business. 
By placing your advertising 
ere, you can call on the live, 
wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


Texas Wants White Oate, 
y Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
y) Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
J T We will be pleased to sell 
( v. for you. 
st FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


Scent 
= CONSIGNMENTS — 
= =| 
=To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 2 
=cellent facilities for prompt handling and 
=full market value. Our service will 
please you. =| 
=| 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 3 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments | 


= Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 3 
UUM LULL ELLOM ULL UULLC OUT UTONUMOUUMTM MTT 


CASH CONTRACT CORN. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and 
better) at Chicago for a number of 


years: 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922, 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.24% 1% 69% .46 563" 9 1849 
1.34144 82 154% 514% 78 =: 1.581 
Feb. 1.16% .79 111% 149%4 60146 1337 
1.33 283 15% ..6536. .72 1.56 
Mar. 1.02%, .78%4 .73 54% 58 1.50 
1.365% ..82%6 .76% .6314 .71 1.69 
Apr. ween TTR .743, 5514 5816 1.6614 
ene .83 8514 .65 62% 1.80 
May -161%4 .78 59% .59 1.89 
82 8716.65 66 02,17 
June -165% .79% 5816 57% 1.76 
sae 1.01% .87% .64% .67 2.01% 
ily yy. tae 981% .80 62% .56%% 1.40 
1.161%, .90% .66 66 1.83% 
Aug . 1.1236 .85 60% .53 1.40 
1.24144 .92 64%, .61% 1.69 
Septz ners 1.06% .85146 .613%, .48 1.19% 
1.24% .9316 .66% .57 1.54 
Oct ik. a 1.02% .911%4 .68% .42 811% 
LTA had 75 4914 1.10 
IN OW.A* eae 1.0334, .73%% .6814 .45 .67 
1.22% 1.03 15 5234, .9414 
Weosd) .:.%- Leng 695% .69146 .463, .7034 
1.3534 .87 724% 5114 .86 
RY GAT eee -714% 6915 46 49 .67 
sense 1.35% 1.14 75 yim PY 
SE ag ae 
Don’t let your subscription lapse; 


you may lose valuable numbers. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA | 
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MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 

the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 

have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’ on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


U. 8. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


= MEAT SCRAPS 

—- 509 Protein 

DIGESTER TANKAGE 
609% Protein 


RAW BONE MEAL 


WVNIIHI 


{UNUYUUIQALULUVUUUCUILLUIELYE 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 


Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
= Mills:—Riverdale, Illinois 


IIUIVUVUVGIVUEUU UU U0000 NUEVO EEE 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 


Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West 


BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, {OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Donahue Stratton Co. 


a 


CHARCOAL 


. 
. 
; ’ 
. 
5 : 
e e 
. ° . 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING= 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


MENTE 


mill 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 


MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


Pa LLL LLLLL ULLAL LLU LLLULULLCOUT CULL TLSMO I UUUULOEOP MULL LCCC OT 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods, 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


AND 
Co. as 
INC. 


EMU LLLLLLL LLL CLLLLO OLLIE TLL CCCE LLCO LUC LLL 


STAUUAUUANNLANNUUVUNUUA NTU LUUA STALLS 


BAG 


April 8, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


KANSAS City, April 4.—Trade in cot- 
tonseed meal and cake is quiet, with 
prices practically unchanged during the 
week. Local dealers are selling: carlots 
at $41.10 per ton for carlots and $5 
more than ton lots. Oklahoma mills are 
offering freely at $35.50@36 and Arkan- 
sas product is available at $36 from 
most points, while Texas is asking $35. 
Owing to a let-up in the export demand, 
Texas has more meal for domestic sale, 
but it is being taken mainly in the state, 
due to the recent drouth scare. In 
southern Arkansas a large percentage of 
the outturn is going into the fertilizer 
trade. 

A decline of 30c per ton in linseed 
meal is announced. Yet the demand re- 
mains poor. Dealers are quoting carlot 
prices at $43.50 to $44.50 per ton, with 
the top for pea size. Minneapolis mills 
are offering liberally at $39.25 to $40.25. 

April usually marks the beginning of 
the dull summer period in tankage 
trade, but dealers say summer feeding 
in the last year or two has shown a 
tendency to increase, and for this rea- 
son they are hopeful. Hogs are on a 
good level. Tankage prices are holding 


steady, with carlots at $55 a ton and 
ton lots at $60. Kansas and Missouri 
poultry interests are fair buyers of 


meat scrap at prices formerly quoted, 
which are $60 and $65 per ton, accord- 
ing to quantity. 


GLUTEN FEED PRICES. 


Special interest attaches to the gluten 


feed market prompts -listing herewith 
the price changes for the past ten 
months. The comparison with corn 
shows that for many months gluten feed 
was a pronounced advantage in price 
and, of course, no one is in doubt 
relative to its splendid feeding prop- 
erties. 
Per ton in bulk 
UY. ll, 19 QE etree er eee $34.00 
Jags? ... eee eae 35.00 
PAR. 12 . eee eee eee 36.00 
Ate? 19... yee ee eet sere 38.00 
Ctr 29 <. . Satan cous ten enlia a eens 36.00 
INOW. LE” ... «cates a ctatete eittemene eaierees 37.00 
Dee. 16.- ... ..owae an oe ee 38.00 
Jan. 205. LOZB setups ete ee 36.00 
BEDS 2... ciara telepaneeeiet Mehl eee 34.00 
1A MRE ae ob bans conc. 33.00 
Repl ...: gb aeeoneeeees cee 30.00 
FOQD E26 oi. ace cietss wos Seeteceha een Sheet 31.00 
é 30.00 


above prices, $2.80 is added for 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH FLAX MAR- 
KET. 


Crushers were bidding sharply for 
current offerings of seed that they could 
use and the flax market was all of firm 
through the week while other grains 
were slow sale. The poor quality seed 
was difficult to sell however. Offerings 
were very moderate and were picked up 
rapidly. Today’s range of sales shows 
No. 1 seed, spot, 1c under at 3c over the 
May, and the to arrive at le under at 2c 
over. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal market has shown no 
change here. Minneapolis prices are if 
anything a shade lower. The mills con- 
tinue in a very independent position in 
view of the fact that they are well sold 
up for the current month, in fact most 
of them are from a few days to a week 
late in making shipments. 


NEW ORLEANS - 
ANOSAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES: SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


Peasizo meal continues extremely 
scarce and most of the crushers are ask- 
ing $1 per tom premium. The demand, 
on the other hand, is keeping up fairly 
well for immediate shipment. There is 
no buying of round lots but one, two 
and three car orders are coming in right 
along and, as they are principally for 
rush shipment, they are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to fill. 

There has been a strengthening in 
eastern export cake values and prices 
are up about $2 per ton from the low 
level which prevailed a short time ago. 
—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, April 4. 


FEED DEMAND GOOD. 


MonvTicELLo, INpD.—The demand for 
mill feed is very good at present. In 
fact, we can not fill all the local orders 
that we have.—Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Gr. €o., by C. Loughry, Pres. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 

Oats receipts 114,000 bushels bonded, 
146,000 bushels domestic. The action of 
the market was in accord with the other 
grains, though prices declined to a 
smaller event. The fact that present 
values now are so far below those pre- 
vailing a year ago and their relative 
cheapness should appeal to consumers 
generally. Supplies are decreasing in a 
satisfactory manner but the amount 
available is so large that there must 
necessarily be a large carryover into the 
new crop. Exporters continue to take 
Canadian oats in preference to Ameri- 
can on account of their better quality 
and lower prices. Total sales, however, 
were not large enough to become a fac- 
tor. The demand throughout the East 
was again very small with but little in- 
dication of improvement even at the 
lower level attained. There was a fair- 
ly good inquiry from local dealers for 
Duluth 3 whites and Chicago 38 whites, 
ex-lake, now at Buffalo, the basis for 
which remained considerably below that 
for all-rail oats from the central mar- 
kets —L. W. Forbell € Co. 


FEED MARKETS. 


BOSTON. 


Boston, April 3.—Millfeed—Prompt_ ship- 


ment, per ton: Spring bran, $28@28.50; 
winter bran, $29@30; middlings, $28.50@35; 
mixed feed, $33@39.50; red dog, $45@50; 
gluten feed, $39.95; gluten meal, $48.70; 


hominy feed, $40.50; stock feed, $42; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; ‘cottonseed meal, $43.75 


@47.50; linseed meal, $43.50@44. 

~ Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3; cut 
and ground, $3.30. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 Ibs., @é61c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 58@59c; regular, 38 tes ~57@ 
58e; regular, 35 Ibs., 56@57c; regular, 34 
Ibs., 55@56c. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, April 4.—There is really 


nothing to be said regarding the local mill- 
feed market this week that has not been 
said of it last week, the one preceding that, 
and the one preceding that, ad infinitum. 
Eastern mills are able to offer feed at 


prices which cannot be met here and the | 


only thing that apparently is holding this 
market up right now is the extremely light 
production. Green grass is just around 
the corner and should have a weakening 
effect on the market if it were not for the 
small amount of feed which is being turned 
out of the Minneapolis mills. Of course, 
the mills themselves are able to dispose 
of a small quantity of feed along with their 
flour, in mixed cars, but that seems to be 
about all. The jobbing trade is doing 
nothing and the amount of business which 
the mills are able to do in straight cars is 
negligible also. 

Shipments during the past week show @ 
slight improvement over the previous one 
at 10,167 tons vs. 9.744 last week and 12,- 


868 a year ago. Season shipments since 
Jan. 1: 162,651 this year vs. 202,952 a yeam 
ago: since Sept. 1, 408,184 this year vs, 
473.826 a year ago. 

Today’s asking prices were: Standard 
bran, $23; pure bran, $23.50; shorts, $23; 
flour midds, $28; red dog, $36@40; oil meal, 
$39.50@40. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, April 4.—Feed quotations de- 
clined from 50c to $2 in the Milwaukee 
market during the past week. Practically 
no orders were booked for future delivery 
and current stocks could only be moved at 
concessions and with considerable effort. 


April 8, 1925. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
SUC Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Live Stock Ex. 
EK. St. Louis, Ml. 


PURE LINSEED MEAL 
The Best Feed Obtainable 


Wire Us For Delivery Prices 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 


Address Inquiries Minneapolis 


MILLS—Minneapolis_ - 


Chicago - 


Toledo - Buffalo - Edgewater 


High protein feeds were especially dull. 
Current quotations are: Winter bran, $25.20 
@25.70; spring bran, $24.50@25; standard 
middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $30.50@ 
81.50; red dog, $37.50@38.50; rye feed, $25@ 
25.50; linseed oil meal, $40@41.50; cotton- 
seed oil meal, $38.50@43.50; hominy feed, 
$36.50@37.50; oat feed,.$6@6.50; gluten feed, 
30 days, $32.80; in 100-lb. sacks, carlots, 
f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


CINCINNATI. ; 

Cincinnati, April 4.—Smaller offerings of 
millfeeds, more than any improvement in 
the demand, was the sustaining influence 
of the market and prices closed the week 
about unchanged. Reports to the trade 
generally indicated a very light production 
with a number of mills closed down and 
others operating at a reduced capacity. 
Mills were said to be very short of stocks 
and a number of contracts with local firms 
for March delivery have not as yet been 
filled. Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: 
Soft winter wheat bran, $29@29.50; hard 
winter wheat bran, $29@29.50; spring wheat 
bran, $29@29.50; standard middlings, $29.50 
@30; soft wheat middlings, $35@35.50; gray 
hard middlings, $35@35.50; mixed feed, $33 


@33.50; No. alfalfa meal, $29; hominy 
feed, $35.50@36. 
BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, April 4.—The general wheat 


feed situation continues dull and easy .un- 
der more than ample supplies to satisfy 
the limited demand at present in evidence. 
Hominy feed about steady as last quoted. 
Gluten feed continues to sell very spar- 
ingly. Dried beet pulp in fair demand in a 
jobbing way. Alfalfa meal tending lower. 
Quotations folow: Spring wheat bran, per 
ton, 100-lb. sacks, $29.50@30; Western 
middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $30@30.50; 
gluten feed, per ton, $38.50@39; hominy 
feed, per ton, $44@45; alfalfa meal, per 
ton, $80@31; dried beet pulp, per ton, $37.50 


@38. 
DULUTH. 

Duluth, April 4.—Market in feeds held 
comparatively steady during the last week. 
Millfeeds are off from 50c@$1, but ground 
feeds are unchanged. Dealers experienced 
a slow demand from any quarter, with 
jobbers buying only for their immediate 


needs. Millers reported large accumula- 
tions of supplies. Closing prices per ton 
follow: Bran, $24; shorts, $25; Boston 


mixed, $25; red dog, $38; flour middlings, 
$30; ground oats, $27.50; No. 1 ground feed, 


$35.75; No. 2 ground feed, $33.75; No. 3 
ground feed, $31.75; cracked corn, $40; 
coarse corn meal, $40. 

MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, April 4.—All kinds of feed have 
been slow, and the wildness in the grain 
markets has made matters worse. Some 


New Words! New Words! 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The*‘Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best ! 


_ Here are a few samples: 


agrimotor 
hot pursuit 
Air Council 
mud gun 
Ruthene 
paravane 
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improvement was just getting under way 
when the recent breaks came, and now the 
trade do not know when to look for re- 
newal of demand, although it cannot be 
long deferred because of the small sup- 
plies in the hands of consumers. Millfeed 
is slightly firmer. Wheat bran quotable 
today at $27@28, compared with $26.50@27 
a.day or so ago. Gray shorts are very 
slow and quotable at $33@34. Alfalfa meal 
is almost unsalable, as mixed feed peo- 
ple are over-supplied and quotations show 
a spread of about $2 a ton, from $25@27 
for No. 1. Mills are offering cottonseed 
meal rather slowly, but the price has been 
shaded 25c a ton within the past day or 
so because of limited demand. Cash quo- 
tation today is $34 for 36 per cent, $36.26 
for 41 and $38.25 for 43. Loose hulls are 
in limited demand at $8 a ton. 


NEW YORK. 

New York, April 4.—Feed prices closed 
the week at the low of the movement as 
well as down around the bottom for the 
season. Despite this big break there was 
practically no demand. With the spring 
weather and the fine conditions prevailing 
throughout the West, dull markets are ex- 
pected. City bran is quoted at $28, mid- 
dlings $29 and red dog $45, while Western 
bran rules at $28@28.50, middlings $28.75 
and red dog $45@45.50 per ton. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, April 4.—Feedstuffs are dull 
with moderate offerings, but prices are bet- 
ter sustained. We quote carlots in 100-Ib. 
sacks at cost per ton: Soft winter bran, 
$32@32.50; winter middlings, $35@36; spring 


bran, Western shipment,  $27.50@28.50: 
standard middlings, W. S., $29@32; flour 
middlings, W. S., $37.50@41; red dog, W. 


S., $44@45; low grade flour, W. S., $50@51; 
rye middlings, W. S., $29@30; reground 
oats feed, $13@24; fine yellow hominy, W. 
S., $387@38; fine white hominy, W. S., $38@ 
39; cottonseed meal, 386% protein, W. S., 
$42@42.50; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, 
W.S., $44.45. 


THE OLDEST SPECULATOR. 

The oldest successful speculator prom- 
inently mentioned in the Good Book is 
Noah. He went long a lot of time, en- 
ergy and labor, building the Ark, be- 
cause he was sure it was going to rain 
hard. It did, and those that believed 
in his theory saved their belongings, as 
well as lives. 

Since Noah’s time speculation has 
been rife in every sphere of life, but 
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Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 


Non-Lumping 


Prompt Shipment 


Six Big Plants 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


for some reason the farm agitator and 
the pinheads look upon the speculator 
as being the Original Sin, instead of 
the Original Life Preserver he always 
has been. No argument in favor of 
speculation can be advanced better than 
the handling of last year’s grain crop. 

It was the speculator with a theory 
who put the American farmer on his 
feet in a financial way, after the lead- 
ing economists and politicians exhausted 
their theories and farm agitators, wheat 
poolers (lately deceased) choked on 
their own exhaust trying to do it. 

It’s the speculator who served as a 
safety chute permitted the vast grain 
industry to slide down from dizzy 
heights without a failure of consequence, 
as he was necessary in absorbing a big 
portion of the hedging, that enabled the 
industries to pay advancing prices for 
cash grains, regardless of the move- 
ment, because he had the nerve to buy. 
Seems to me, Old Top, the farmer 
should cultivate him and Congress vote 
him a medal.—Tod Sloan, B. OC. Christo- 
pher & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

a a a 

Use our liner advertising department 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Shippers 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 
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are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A & C Poultry Feeds 


Fundamental Conditions Bullish 


On March 3rd, we switched from the bull to the bear side of all 


grains. 
kets. 


We did this on account of the technical position of the mar- 
On April 3rd, we turned bullish for similar reasons and from 


the fundamental conditions everyone knows what happened between 


these two dates. 


The service which protects one from serious losses in critical periods and at 
the same time places him in position to secure large profits is the one worth 


having at all times. 


Market Chart furnishes just such service. 


MARKET CHART 


O. D. WEAVER, Manager 


_309 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at 


range dnd the range previous to March 


———_w HEA T—__—_____, -———_————-CORNN. 
May. July. Sept. May. July. 
Mare rnp eee 14014 @202 132° @17444 125%4,@1565g 1021%,@1365% 1024%@138% 105 
Prev: TNEF2 = oceans 11994 @205% 121 @173% 138 @158% 84%4@137% 103 @138% 
Mar. 92 cava. 196% @202 169 @174% 153 @156% 1344%@136% 1361%4@138% 135 
Mars gtdvah iris 1975,@199% 171 @174% 1541%4@156% 13454@135% 13614@137% 
Man. | Sasa athe 19172@198% 168 @173%, 153% 156% 131 @1351%4 133 @136% 
Marana cera 18944@1933%4 166 @170%2 149 @154%, 12834@13114 131144@133% 130 
Mar. Y267i ase 180 @190% 162 @168% 1491%,@152% 12814@1321%4 1311%4@1341% 
Maret iio. aces 177 @185 159 @165% 1473%@152% 127 @130% 130 @132% 
Mary 69 ances 1824%4@184% 162 @165 14914 @152 1274%4@129% 130% @132% 
Mains” 20) Stra nee 18354 @189% 1611%4@166% 150%4@1535% 1283%,@130% 13114@133% 
180% @186 158 @163 148 @151% 127%@130% 131 @133% 
18056 @184 156% @161 147% @150 1264%.@129% 1293%,@132%4 
i 166%.@179% 148 @155 139% @145 118% @126 121% @129 
far. 162 @171% 1451%4@152% 1361%4@143 1184 @122% 120% @126 
re 16442@172% 145%@152%, 136 @142% 1183%@123% 12114@126% 
Maria 17s..a5jeane.. 151 @161 137 @144 12914 @135 114 @117% +1174 @121 
Mar: User. mis creres 158% @164 14134 @147% 133144 @138 117%@119% 1214%4@123% 
Mar mol jcctante 162 @165% 142 @145 1383144@1361% 11734@1195¢ 121 @123 
Mar: 200 <.mecee. 15844@168% 1388 @145% 130 @135 114% @118 117% @121 
Mar: 21 akaj.cevars 16444@171% 1423%@146% 133 @136 116% @118% 1191%4@121% 
Mar 2845 cet cen 165 @171 143. @149 133 @136% 110 @117% 11114,@120% 
Mar. (24:320aeeiio 165% @170% 145%@149 134 @136% 110%@113% 11354@116% 
Mar: S2byeeepeenoe 163%4@168% 143% @149 1334%4@136% 107%@112% 1104%@116 
Mar. §26meccsarred 16472@169% 145% @15014 13414@137%4 110%@113% 1143%,@117 
Mar., §2itiecse - <tote. 157% @166 142 @148% 1321%@136% 1083%@112% 111%@115% 112 
Mar: §28ceras ee 155, @159% 141 @143% 131 @133% 108%6@1103 111%@114 
Mar., j0ipesctet. «0 144% @158% 133446@142% 12514@133% 105%@110% 1091%4@114% 
Mar: $315 ee 14014%4@148 132 @188% 1251%@1303 102%@107% 105 @110% 106 
Apr. (iieceemnaea 14654 @149% 1361%4@139% 1291%4@131% 103%, @107 107% @110% 109 
Apr. Boao 142 @147 132 @135% - 125% @129 9834@103% 104 @107% 
ADr.” Gi Siue oss ete 136% @145 127% @134 123 @127 92 @ 99% 9534@103% 
Apr. WEasc seen 137% @143% 12816@133% 123 @127 91%2@ 95% 95% @ 99% 
Rng. for week ending— 
Mar. Avon, guciaehan 177 @202 159 @174% 147%,@1565, 127 @1365 130 @138% 
Mar, MAJ ojis 47. <1 162 @189% 1454%@166% 13614@1535 118%@130% 120%@133% 120%@133% 
Mar. (aie tanita 151 @172% 187 @152%, 129%@14214 114 @1231%4 11714,@126% 
Mar. 28a eneicuses 155 @171 141 @150% 131 @13874%% 1083¢@117% 1101446@120% 
A DP inne hateastsapeien 123 @133% 91%@110%  953,@114% 


136%@158% 127% @142%4 


L of the deliveries indicated: 


= 
Sept. 

@137 

124% @1381% 
@137 

135144 @136% 
131%, @135% 
@132%4 
130 @133%4 
12914 @131% 
130 @131% 
130% @133% 
13014 @1323% 
12914 @13114 
121144 @12814 
120% @126 

12114@126 

1161%4@120% 
12014@123 

120% @122% 
11614 @120% 
119144 @1211% 
112%4@120 

113% @116%4 
11144@116 

114% @117% 
@115% 
1125,@114% 
110%, @1144% 
@111% 
@111% 
10414 @108% 
97% @104% 
98 @101 


129% @137 


11644 @126 
11144@120 
98 @114% 


Chicago in 


39 @56 
51% @64% 
54 @56 
54% @54% 
538% @54% 
53 @54% 
5234 @54 
491%, @53% 
4934 @52% 
4934, @51%% 
50 @51%% 
50 @50% 
45 @50 


41 @44% 
4314 @451%4 
441% @45%4 
4334 @451% 


4416 @4514 
43% @44% 
4414 @45 5% 


403%, @44% 
39 @41% 
41% @42% 
39 @415% 
353% @39% 
37 @38% 


4914 @56 

4444 @52% 
41 @47T% 
43 @455% 
35% @44%4 


March, 


y. 
41 @57% 
5014@65% 
5514 @57%% 
5534 @56 
54% @56 
543g@551% 
54 @5536 
52 @5454 
5114 @53% 
5136 @53 
5154 @5254 
51144,@52% 
4654 @51% 
4614 @48% 
463, @491% 
41 @46 
4514 @47% 
4634 @47 
453, @47 
46%, @471%4 
4554@4714 
46 3% @46 % 
4556 @47 
4634 @47% 
45 @46% 
4514 @461% 
421%, @46 
41 @43% 
4314 @443% 
40% @43% 
87144 @41% 
39 @40% 


52 @573% 
46%, @53% 
41 491g 
45 @47% 
3744 @46 


the March 


ry 


5336 @55%4 
5334 @54%% 
5338 @54%4 
53 @b54 

53. @53% 
51% @53%4 
5144 @53 

51% @52% 
51 @52%% 
51 @51% 
47 @50% 
467% @48% 
4654 @491% 
42% @46 

46 @48 


J 


4614 @475% 
45% @46% 
4514@4614 
43 @46 
4236 @4414 
44. @45% 
42 @44 
391%4@43 
40 @41% 


51% @55%4 
46% @53 
42% @49\ 
4536 @475, 
3914 @46 
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SHOULD BE IN ALL MASH FEED 


Feed manufacturers who study the reports from Agricultural Colleges and 
Poultry Experimental Feeding Stations are quick to realize the important role 
that Dried Buttermilk is playing in poultry feeding. It is a fact that Dried 


and most neces- 
poultry 


indispensable 
and 


as 


an 
poultry 


accepted 


by 


practically 
all 


is now 
to 


Buttermilk 


adjunct mash feeds raisers experts. 


sary 


PURE 


RIED BuTTERN Y 


If you are a manufacturer of mash feed for 

growing and developing baby chicks, egg pro- 

BULLETIN 258 duction in hens and pullets, or fattening fowls 
for market, you must consider the ‘thandwrit- 


Indiana State Experiment Station ing on the wall,’’ viz: public demand for Collis 
— = Process Pure Dried Buttermilk in all mash feeds, 
Form of | Eggs Cost per Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk is man- 
Buttermilk | Laid Dozen ufactured under our patented process which re- 
— —| - tains all feeding elements and lactie acid found 

DPyYTen.. 20 a | 189.4 16 Cents in freshly churned pasteurized buttermilk. 
—_——| - Write for further data, authentic feeding re- 

Wal GUIGiy = sce | 164.7 16 Cents ports, cost figures and prices. ; 


None a. o - 56.6 33 Cents 


COLLIS Products Co. 


General Offices 


Dept. 165 Clinton, Ia. 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


110 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 


Houlton Grain Company SUPERIOR. 


WHOLESALE GRAIN 


penverT Cole The following is a comparative state- 


ment of grain handled at Superior, Wis., 
for March, 1925: 


RECEIPTS. 
ALFALFA MEAL Busheia Busheis 
Mechanically Cured ee oe a ss aah ale peepee Tieton eta 567,727 
High Protein Color Retained | Ponded oats 6002111 “’ase Bae 
Coarse and Fine Ground Bouued Pe 4s fete ae A3OD0 ©. eore-eete 
3onded: barleye sere eee 17,672 1,678 
EVERGREEN FARM Corn ... ent acias Sonne aoe 1,972,326 
Oats ic is cesreeatersbeeroteee ieee 7,040 82,679 
Homewood. IIl. BY os: ckoh aaa enna 147,165 262,488 
Barley’ cc iid anu eee 125,418 12,773 
BIG X 2. ca hi severe nie ea) one 92,775 93,521 
Rides. Geam CE Neal Tokal 4. Dae een eee 1,933,823 3,004,446 
SHIPMENTS. 

92 924. 

IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES Bikes. Butbae 
Best because it is manufactured asa Wheat © «04 eaves eae 306,471 485,865 
specialty in a specially equipped mill Bonaee oats . 7 I Sorendc 
° : : 3 , arley 23 

RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois | [O"0°¢ Parles ase ae ce 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. Oats Sor eee 5500 Se ae 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES Barley 40,000 171 
ax 125,876 45,945 
TOtahh fy cof ore ae 489,007 533,404 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _In the Corn Belt. 


on a ee 


An official German agricultural com- 
mission, the first to travel abroad since 
the World War, sailed from Bremen 
April 2 for a six months’ study of the 
progress made in American agriculture 
during the last ten years. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


co. 


Z| FIREPROOF ji 


FACES Four [f: 
STREETS | 


$130 A DAY | 


MODERATE RATES 
INDIVIDUAL 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


The demand for standard middlings 
and the heavier feeds is unchanged. 
Much better feeling on the part of buy- 
ers for bran and more interest shown, 
but only for immediate quick or prompt 
shipment. Buyers are very reluctant 
to spend their money for feeds much 
beyond 30-day shipment. Sellers, on 
the other hand, are discounting May 
and June considerably but very little 
business being placed. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23; standard 
middlings, $23; flour middlings, $29; 
red dog, $387. 

Curcaco.—Bran, $25.60; standard mid- 


dlings, $25.60; flour middlings, $31.60; 
red dog, $39.60. 

Kansas’ Crry.—Bran, 
shorts, $27. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $25.90 gray shorts, 
$29.40. 


$23.50; gray 


ALFALFA MEAL. 


Some declines are experienced on 
alfalfa meal during the past week, due 
principally to the urgency of alfalfa 
millers to obtain directions, and it was 


only for immediate shipping instruc- 
tions that lower prices were made. 
Nominally quoted, second hand bag 


basis, choice, $26.50; No. 1, $24.50; No. 
2, $19.50. New bags, 50c more. Fine 
ground grades, $3 to $4 a ton premium. 

REGROUND OAT FrED.—More sellers in- 
terest than buyers. Market none too 
strong, though mills not willing to sell 
much beyond sixty days at present cur- 
rent prices. Nominally quoted reground, 
$6.50; unground, $7.50. 

Hominy Frrep.—This commodity has 
had some radical declines during the 
past three weeks and within the last 


month there has been practically $10 
a ton decline in some instances. Nom- 
inally quoted, sack basis, white, $35; 
yellow, $34.50. In bulk, $1.50 to $2 a 
ton less. 

LINSEED Or1~t Merau.—The mills are 
very well supplied with shipping in- 


structions for the ensuing thirty days, 
consequently there is no selling pres- 
sure for this time of shipment. Mar- 


ket is holding very well and steady. 
Nominally quoted, sack basis, $40.50 


Chicago; $39 Minneapolis; $2 a ton less 
in bulk. 

Driep BuTrTERMILK.—Demand is very 
good and market is cleaned up in fine 
shape. Less than car lot shipments 
moving very rapidly. Baby chick rais- 
ers continue to purchase heavily and 
are expected to absorb the entire pro- 
duction for some weeks. Quotations are 
as follows: Creamery in carlots at 6%4¢ 
per lb. and L. C. L. up to 7%4ce. 


CoTroNSEED Mrau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ing slow and prices are easy. With in- 
dications pointing to a smaller cotton 
crop this year, and consequently higher 
prices a clean-up is looked for before 
the new crop. Meal is nominally quoted 
for 48 per cent protein, Chicago basis, 
at $42.50. 

GLUTEN Frrp.—Demand is slackening 
somewhat, buyers apparently awaiting 
the price change due this month, and 
the only orders being placed are for 
immediate shipment. Quotations fol- 
low: Gluten feed in bulk $30 a ton, 
sacked $32.80; gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $41.80 in sacks, $39 in bulk. 


PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat, buyers apparently be- 
ing willing to wait awhile and see what 
happens to the grain and live stock mar- 
kets. Prices are as follows: Meat 
scraps in carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $55@ 
60 a ton; 60 per cent protein digester 
tankage, $50; raw bone meal, $50. 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


(MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 


NEW ORLEAN 


VIC. LE BEAU 


PRES. & MGR.- 


SCRUPULOUSLY 
CLEAN 
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CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. o. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
earlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum Cars. 


PROHIBITION RESULTS. 


The Grain Trade Ass’n of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce is 
distributing to the trade and elsewhere 
a chart which shows numerically and 
graphically the arrests for intoxication 
and all other causes in a hundred 
United States cities selected for pub- 
licity purposes by the Anti-Saloon 
League and also from three hundred 
cities selected for the same purposes 
by its branch organization, The World 
League Against Alcoholism. The Anti- 
Saloon League has admitted the cor- 
rectness of the figures shown on the 
chart. 

The chart covers a period of years 
from 1910 to 1923 and shows in the 
graph only a slight increase in number 
of arrests for intoxication from:1910 to 
1916 and during the years 1917 to 1919, 
which were ‘wet years with regula- 
tions, a decided decrease in the num- 
ber of arrests from about 375,000 yearly 
to 225,000. The number of arrests dur- 
ing the dry years of the Volstead Act 
from 1920 to 1923 starts off in 1920 with 
slightly under 100,000 arrests and each 
year shows a rapid increase until, in 
1923, the number of arrests were about 
575,000, which equals in number the 
arrests during any of the wet years 
since records were kept. The most 
startling information brought to light is 
that during the wet years the total ar- 
rests in this country for all causes was 
1,032,669, while in 1923 under the Vol- 
stead Act, the number of arrests to- 
taled 1,414,046. During this period 
which the chart covers, the population 
in the United States has increased 5% 
while the number of arrests for all 
causes increased 49%. 
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GRAIN FUMIGANTS NECESSARY. 


The trade seems to be in the midst 
of another cycle of extra eare in the 
preservation of grain stocks, noticeable 
through the application of grain fumi- 
gants, lightning protection, and similar 
activities. 

In the first mentioned, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has supported 
the individual manufacturing and sales 
efforts of those concerns specializing 
in grain fumigants. Grain, seeds, flour 
and feedstuffs of all kinds are particu- 
larly susceptible to weevil infestation 
and among the commercially manufac- 
tured articles widely used by our trade 
for this purpose is “‘Tetri-Cide,” sold by 
the Texas Chemical & Specialty Corp., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. It is a non-inflammable, 
non-explosive preparation, without odor 
or taste in the grain treated. It is man- 
ufactured in accordance with the above 
mentioned department’s Bulletin No. 
1313, dated Jan. 26, 1925. 

The Texas corporation will also be 
remembered as the manufacturers of an- 
other similar product, “S-O-S Liquid 
Gas.” 

Stocks of both preparations are Car- 
ried in containers of all sizes for im- 
mediate shipment and the treatment of 
grain in store and the preparations for 


putting new crop wheat into bins should 


find our readers alert to the inexpensive 
protection afforded by these products. 


NEW FEED BARLEY GRADE. 


April 15th will be the effective dating 
of a new feed barley grade as recom- 
mended by the Grain Committee for 
the guidance of the Sampling Bureau 
as follows: It shall test not less than 
40 lbs. to the measured bushel, must 
contain not less than 70% barley, and 
may contain 8% of seeds and chaff, 
22% of other grains, of which not more 
than 15% may be wild oats; shall be 
cool, and may include barley with a 
strong ground smell, or a musty or bin 
smell. 


April 8, 1925. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 

Kansas Ciry, April 4.—Old contracts 
for alfalfa meal are practically all filled 
and no new business is in sight. Manu- 
facturers are cutting prices in the hope 
of reviving interest. As compared with 
quotations given a week ago, the mar- 
ket is $1 to $2 lower. Choice meal is 
offered in carlots at $26@27 per ton, 
No. 1 at $21.50@22.50, No. 2 at $17@18 
and No. 3 or brown at $16@16.50. Con- 
ditions in the grain markets are held 
responsible for much of the dullness. 
Mill operations are light, except for 
storage. 


Mixed feed dealers quoted few price 
changes this week, mostly in the way of 
declines. Poultry feeds fell about $1 a 
ton, owing to cheaper corn and other 
cereals. There was a drop of 50c a ton 
in the upper quality of horse and mule 
feeds. A good demand for poultry and 
horse and mule feeds was. reported. 
Fair sales of hog feeds were announced. 
The dairy feeds moved in moderate vol- 
ume. Other mixtures were quiet. The 
price list on feeds in carlots, per ton, is 
as follows: Dairy feeds, $36@47; cat- 
tle, $89@45; hog, $45@51; pig, $70; 
horse and mule, $30@42;  alfalfa-mo- 
lasses, $26@33; scratch poultry, $47@ 
53; mash poultry, $50@76. 


BUSINESS NEWS. 


Walter A. Bellis, who for the past 13 
years has been associated with the Min- 
neapolis office of the Howe Scale Com- 
pany, is now associated with Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., with headquarters at their 
Minneapolis office. Mr. Beilis’ territory 
will be tributary to the Twin Cities. Mr. 
Bellis has many friends and _ ac- 
quaintances in the grain trade of the 
northwest who will wish him well in 
his new position. 


Waller Mfg. Co., 1820 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago, advises that a new branch of- 
fice has been opened in Room 1988, 
Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. A. 
C. Stanhope, an experienced engineer in 
this field, is in charge 

The Omaha office of the Weller Mfg. 
Co. at 627 Grain Exchange Bldg., con- 
templates a good business this spring. 
O. F. Barklege is manager of the office, 
a man closely in touch with our trade 
for many years past and in position to 
furnish technical and engineereing ser- 
vice in the erection of new elevators 
or the installation of machinery equip- 
ment in present plants. 


100 PER CENT CORN. 


Funk Bros. Seed Co., of Bloomington, 
Ill., in advertising ‘‘Funk’s Individual 
Tested Seed Corn,” says the seed has 
had the proper breeding and selection 
back of it, and with every ear showing 
100 per cent strong gemination. 


TORNADO INSURANCE. 


The Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
has just put out some very timely ad- 
vertising, concerning the windstorm pol- 
‘icy issued by it. 

The announcement is made that the 
coverage is complete and the cost low. 
| This company on December. 31 had 
a total of $123,054,789 insurance in 
force, available assets of $1,702,946.29 
lind a surplus of $1,039,409.40. 
| 


ALFALFA HAY 


ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Alfalfa Department 
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ALFALFA MEAL Ii When ws faabensieet exe ts fot 


Medium coarse, and fine ground. Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Mills in Kansas and Colorado. 


eae Manufactured by 
E . 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN U.S. pate ooo MILE The Denver Alfalfa 


Te Milling and Products 


The following table exhibits the quan- 


tities of bonded grain in the United an 

States reported last week compared with PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY Comp x 
yrevious week and one year ago: ’ 

I y = , 176 Townsend Street It S dependable. 

A a8 4, sg ali ene SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
925. 25. 924. . i ; . CG iOm Sales Offi 

Wheat .........5.480,000 9,699,000 7,164,000 Choice California Grain Hay ‘MAR COLO 358 PIERCE BLD 

Bila Sete epee tn 590,000 640,000 1,297,000 LAMA - ST.LOUIS, MO 
Beg eae Ne eyso00 869.000... | Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal : , 
Parley see 472,000 813,000 221,000 


These are the Fastest 
Selling and Most 
Profitable Feeds for 


FEED DEALERS 


Sugared schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the fastest 
selling and most profitabie feed for feed dealers because— 


1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 
ers and dairymen. 


2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 
for more. 


3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 
ration. 


4. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
and dairy cattle. 


5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
dealers who handle these feeds. 


If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 
us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


Address 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company chicago, U: s. 4. 
a A A SI ETT SET 
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Hay Department 


FARMERS HAVE 50%. 


KEWAUNEER, W1S.—Relative to the hay 
situation in this territory we estimate 
that approximately 50 per cent of the 
past season’s marketable surplus is still 
in the farmer’s hands in this territory 
and with the condition of our markets, 
it appears that this hay will not be 
marketed before next fall. The frost 
has just come out of the ground in this 
section, consequently it is impossible to 
determine positively the extent of winter 
killing. We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the present condition of the 
crop is about normal, and the winter 
killing has not been any more excessive 
than any previous season.—Kewaunee 
Grain Co., C. L. Duvall. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 

The hay market developed a weaker 
tone during the week ending April 4th, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Continued mild weather restrict- 
ed hay consumption while consumers in 
country sections were buying on a hand 
to mouth basis on account of the pros- 
pects of an early pasture season. Re- 
ceipts were moderate as farmers were 
busy in the fields, but dealers’ stocks 
were large and the offerings were fully 
equal to the slack demand. Low grades 
continued to move only at unsatisfac- 
tory prices. 


Timothy was lower at most markets. 
The Boston market held steady with top 
grades moving readily, although some 
pressure was still required to move the 
lower grades. Receipts increased at 
New York and prices declined 50 cents 
on a dull market. The Philadelphia 
market was practically unchanged but 
timothy declined 50 cents at Pittsburgh 
in spite of light receipts. The quality 
of the arrivals at Cincinnati averaged 
only fair and the better grades sold 
readily while inferior hay was not 
wanted. The demand was slightly more 
active and the market was firm. Offer- 
ings were light at Chicago but timothy 
quotations were reduced $1 per ton. 

Alfalfa was weaker with decreased 
shipping demand. The accumulation at 
Omaha was reduced and there was some 
demand for green dairy alfalfa but 
other grades were hard to sell. Only 
good hay was wanted at Kansas City. 
Mills and feeders were not active in 
the market and shipments to the south 
and southeast were very light. Califor- 
nia markets were weak on account of 
light local demand. New crop Yuma 
Valley alfalfa was moving into Los An- 
geles while abundant pasturage was re- 
stricting the takings of dairymen and 
stockmen. 

The prairie market was draggy. The 
Chicago market was inactive and prices 


declined $1 at Minneapolis and St. Paul 
where a large amount of hay was arriv- 
ing on trucks in addition to the carload 
receipts. The St. Louis. market held 
steady but the demand at Omaha was 
slack, although the tracks were fairly 
well cleaned up on account of reduced 
arrivals. Low grades were very hard 
te move. Only good quality prairie was 
wanted at Kansas City. The stock yards 
were taking some good hay and there 
were a few sales to local retailers while 
the shipping demand was slightly more 
active. 


KANSAS ‘CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

“The increasing number of motor ve- 
hicles, not only in the cities but on the 
farms, is chiefly responsible for the di- 
minishing use of hay,’ said C. D. Car- 
lisle of the Carlisle Commission Co. 
Thursday. ‘Hence the low prices. As 
the oil supply cannot last forever, the 
horse will again have his day, and then 
the hay business will come back into 
its own.” 


Kansas City hay and straw receipts 
last month were 2,650 cars, as com- 
pared with 2,724 in February. A year 
ago the March arrivals were 2,466 cars. 
During March, 1925, the offerings in- 
cluded 1,870 cars of alfalfa, 524 cars 
of prairie, 177 cars of timothy, 34 cars 
of clover mixed, 25 cars of clover and 
20 cars of straw. 


“T have heard much talk about finan- 
cial stringency in the South as a cause 
of restricted buying of hay,” said D. B. 
Tilson of Dyer & Co., “but I think this 
condition is confined to Mississippi. 
“That state is feeling the effects of land 
price inflation, induced by war prices 
for cotton. Planters bought land at 
$300 an acre which today would not 
fetch $150. The mortgages are coming 
due and foreclosures are numerous. 
Cotton remains high as compared with 
pre-war prices, but as compared with 
war levels it is cheap.” 

Cc. F. Arnold, when asked Thursday 
about the demand for timothy hay, said 
it was good, provided dealers would 
give it away. 

The annual banquet of the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Ass’n has been set 
for the evening of April 30 at the Hotel 
Savoy. One of the speakers selected is 
J. D. Cole, a former president of the 
association. President N. C. Campbell 
will act as toastmaster. 

The generous rain of Wednesday 
night and Thursday caused an adjourn- 
ment of Thursday’s hay market. As the 
downpour covered most of the West and 
Southwest, the hay crop prospect was 
greatly improved. Meadows and _ blue- 
grass pastures are brightening up. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


rh ; ane }) 
(a) ALBERT MILLER & CO. ia a4) 

{} 192 M.Clark $1. Chisago, Ill. FY ira 
( Solicits your business |! it \ Yi 
1 Hay Consignments il iE if i 
©] Hay Orders mii lv I) 


i eT I TT aed lp nlA utd — \\ Ke 
Ath UOT 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 


Consignments solicited. Market laformation 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established i870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 “CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 


Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Drouth talk is hushed and an early 
spring is being realized. 

E. J. Wagner of E. J. Wagner & Co. 
says farmers are tired of marketing 
low-priced hay and may be expected to 
devote their time during the next few 
weeks to field work. If there were a 
good demand for hay, a sharp advance 
in prices might be expected, but the 
consuming trade appears to be filled up. 


There is a fair request for choice 
prairie hay and medium qualities will 
sell, according to reports of most deal- 
ers, but all agree that poor and dam- 
aged stuff is almost unsalable. 


“With fair qualities of alfalfa hay 
selling at $10 to $11 a ton and the 
freight rate $4 in addition to commis- 
sion charges and the cost of baling and 
hauling, I can’t see how the producer is 
able to make anything,’ said Bryant 
Arnold of the Kansas City Hay Co. one 
day this week. ‘We have grown two 
big crops, and I think it is time to re- 
duce the production, especially in Ne- 
braska, where the farmers have out- 
done Kansas in the alfalfa business.” 


J. C. Clover is convinced that econ- 
omy in feeding, induced largely by high- 
priced corn during the last six or eight 
months, has curtailed the demand for 
all kinds of hay. “Tight money is an- 
other restriction on buying,’ he said 
Wednesday. “I believe this is to be true 
because customers are asking for mixed 
ears of alfalfa and prairie or timothy. 
It is unusual for a buyer to ask for 
such limited shipments.” 

J. M. Hatitol oes Halle & Comsays 
he never saw hay buyers more critical 
as to the specifications on hay. EHspe- 
cially in the South they will turn down 
a car if the least excuse can be found. 


THE HAY HEARINGS. 


W. A. Wheeler, in charge of the hay, 
feed and seed division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who 
with KE. C. Parker, is making a trip 
throughout the west holding hay hear- 
ings, sends in the following on work ac- 
complished the last week. 

Hearings were held at Twin Falls, 
Hermiston, Yakima and Seattle, Wash., 
on grades for alfalfa hay. There was 
not much interest shown in the hay 
grades at Twin Falls because of quar- 
antine restrictions, but at Yakima, there 
was a good attendance and considerable 
discussion cn many phases of hay mar- 
keting with several contributions of di- 
verse character as to the most desirable 
grades. No definite conclusions were 
reached as to the kinds of grades de- 
sired or their application, and the state 
department of agriculture has called a 
meeting to discuss the subject further 
with the growers next week. 

The meeting at Seattle was well at- 
tended by dealers and consumers. There 
was a full discussion of all factors of 
classification and grading of alfalfa and 
many constructive suggestions were 
made. Those present were in favor of a 
twenty per cent maximum on light mix- 
tures instead of the proposed thirty per 


cent and they also favored two heavy 


mixed classes for each combination in- 
stead of one class having over approx- 
imately thirty per cent of each major 
component. Those present voted unani- 
mously in favor of the proposed grading 
scheme, recognizing in it a simple and 
practical basis for grading Northwestern 
alfalfa and alfalfa mixed hays. 

The hearing at Hermiston, Ore., was 
well attended by both producers and 
dealers and they voted unanimously in 
favor of both federal state grades and 
inspections for Oregon. A committee 
was selected to work with the federal 
department on some of the details in 
the application of grades of grass mix- 
tures in the Northwest. 
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NORTHE RANT etce 
HAY & FEED CO. erm 
HAY Shippers  Qustations 


WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY 


HAY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 


April 1.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 

Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons .... 1,263 50 
Receipts last week 647 35 
Receipts from Sept. 1......- 37,303 


With heavier arrivals during the week 
and demand extremely dull, the general 
situation on the whole at the close is very | 
unsatisfactory. Offerings are in excess of 
requirements, supplies tending toward an 
over accumulation and with the limited 
outlet prices are barely steady at quota- 
tions. 


Medium bales of all classes and common 
hay in both sizes constitute a large per- 
centage of the stocks on hand and these 
classes especially are extremely difficult to 
move. Strictly No. 1 timothy.«in either 
large or small bales is very scarce and 
some buyers are inquiring for this top 
quality and which _ if available might ex- — 
ceed quotations. We heard of one car dur- 
ing early part of week going at $26. Most” 
of the sales range in price from $17 to’ $22. 
with an occasional lot of a mixed-grade 
going lower. We also heard of a few cars 
of top No. 2 selling up_to $24 in an excep- 
tional way, but toward the close this fig- 
ure seems too high for the table range. 


Straw situation continues slow and in- 
active with values nominal. 

Report of invoices averages a moderate 
supply. ; : aM 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
are as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, 
$22@23; No. 3, $18@20. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $16 
@17. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $18@ 
90: No. 2, $16@17. Light grass mixed—No. 
1, $22@23; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $16 @17. 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $16@17. 

; MILWAUKEE. 

April 4.—The Milwaukee hay market con- 
tinued essentially nominal with potential 
prices unchanged throughout _the past 
week. Current quotations are: No. 1 tim- 
othy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@13; No. 
1 mixed, $13@13.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $11 
@12; sample hay, $6@8; marsh feeding, $10; | 
packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat straw, 
$9@10. 


BALTIMORE. 


April 4.—There is no over-abundance on 
the market of top grades of timothy and 
choice light clover mixed hay, but the de- 
mand for hay generally is quiet and stocks | 
are ample for all near wants. Low grade | 
and inferior hay is dull and of uncertain — 
value. Straw of all kinds remains about | 
steady as heretofore quoted. Supplies only | 
moderate on spot. Quotations follow: No. — 
2 timothy, $19@19.50; No. 3, $16@17.50; No. 
1 light clover mixed, $18@18.50; No. 1 clo- | 


ver mixed, $17.50@18; No. 2, $16@17. Straw | 
=—=No. i straight) sve. $18.50@19; No. 
wheat, $15@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16.50. 

CINCINNATI. 


April 6.—There was a slight improve~ 
ment in the demand for hay, but not suf- 
ficient to bring about any betterment 1M | 
the all-important: matter of price. Re- 
ceipts about equaled those of last week, 
but the supply was again largely of un- 
satisfactory quality, which sold only at 
concessions, and because of the scarcity of | 
better grades. Choice or uniform cars Of 
No. 1 of any description had many in- 
quiries, and offerings of this character of 
timothy and clover would undoubtedly have 
realized good premiums were they avail- 
able. Shipping orders were merely rous | 
tine and local needs limited, but the small- 
er country movement prevented any -ac- 
cumulation. Mixtures continued in better. 
demand than timothy, but only top grades | 
were wanted. Country advices indicate a 
decrease in movement, but considerable | 
hay is reported as still available on farms, 
which will probably not be marketed until i 
spring work is completed. Timothy—No. 
1. $18@18.50; No. 2, $16.50@17; No. 3, $13@ | 
15; threshed, $8.50@10.50; no grade, $8@10. 
No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $16@16.50; No.) 
1 light clover mixed, $16.50@17.50. Clover 
mixed—No. 1, $16.50@17; No. 2, $13@15; no 
grade, $10@11.50. Clover—No. 1, $16@16.50;| 
No. 2, $12@15; no grade, $8@10. Second 
eutting alfalfa—No. 1, $21.50@238.50; No. 2, | 
$17.50@19.50. First cutting alfalfa—No. 1 
$15.50@16.50; No. 2, $183@15. Sound sam- 


ple grassy hay, $9.50@11. Straw—W heat, 
$8.50@9.50; oats, $8@9; rye, $138@14. 
TOLEDO. 


April 4.—The hay market remains slug> 
gish with prices showing no change and 
demand very poor. Stocks are large here 
and dealers find the trade umwilling to 
take hay except at bargain prices. Feed- 
ing will soon decrease with new pastures 
about ready and then the trade will likely, 
be smaller than it is at present. The only 
hope for hay is for a short crop this year, 
which would give dealers a chance to clean 
up some of their holdings. | 

Prices last week were unchanged and as 
follows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timotiaa 
$12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $18.50; No. 7 
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heavy clover mixed, $12.50; No. 1 clear 
over, $11; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry 
wheat straw, $8.50; sound dry oats straw, 
$8 per ton, f. 0. b. Toledo. 

DULUTH. 


April 4.—Demand for hay was reported 
to have shown a still further drop with 
dairymen light buyers and the logging sea- 
son wound up. Operators discouraged any- 
thing beyond a limited movement from the 
country. Closing prices per ton are un- 
changed, as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16; 
No. 2, $14. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 
2, $12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $14; No. 
8, $12. Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


April 4.—Baled hay is dull with moder- 
ate offerings at former rates. Straw con- 
tinues quiet, but steady under light sup- 
plies. We quote, federal grades: Timothy 
—No. i, nominal; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $16 
@17; sample, $10@15. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, 
@14. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, 
16; No. 2, $18@14. Heavy clover 
No. 1, $14@15. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$17@17.50. Straw—Straight rye, $15@15.50; 
wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 

MEMPHIS. 


April 4.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were 71 cars, with scarcity of good grades 
and not so much low as recently. The 
dealers have discouraged shipment of low 
grades as much as possible. Demand is a 
shade better, but prices are practically 
without change for the better grades. The 
others are slightly off for the week. Quote: 
Alfalfa, one, $26.50@27; standard, $23.50@ 
24; two, $19@19.50. Timothy, one, 22; 
standard, $20@21; two, $18.50@19.50. 


PITTSBURGH. 


April 4.—Our hay market is unchanged, 
the receipts are moderate, but sufficient to 
meet all requirements except for the best 
grades of timothy; these grades are in 
light supply and the demand is fairly ac- 
tive. Poor hay is plentiful for this time 
of the year; low grade timothy, No. 2 
clover and No. 2 heavy clover mixed hay 
are almost unsalable. Quotations: Tim- 
othy—No. 1, $20@20.50; standard, $17.50@ 
18; No. 2, $14.50@15.50; No. 3, $12.50@13.50. 
No. 1 H. C. mixed, $16@16.50; No! 1 L. C. 
mixed, $16@16.50; Clover mixed—No. 1, 
$16.50@17; No. 2, $10@13. Clover—No. 1, 
$16@16.50; No. 2, $10@13. 

Straw—Receipts of straw 
light demand. Prices remain about the 
same. Market on the whole is very dull, 
with very few buyers in evidence. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 wheat straw, $11.50@12; No. 
2, $11@11.50; No. 1 oat straw, .$11@11.50; 
No. 2, $10.50@11; No. 1 rye straw, $12.50@ 
13; No. 2, $11.50@12. 

KANSAS CITY. 


April 4.—In the absence of a better de- 
mand, smaller hay receipts this week failed 
to sustain the market. On the whole, the 
situation was about as sick as at any time 
in trade history, with the approaching 
grass season as one bear factor. Total 
arrivais were 482 cars, or 157 less than a 
week ago. A year ago the receipts were 
529 cars. 

The alfalfa movement dropped 145 cars 
to total offerings of 290 cars. This was 
33 less than the arrivals for the corre- 
sponding week in 1924. Prices fell 50c to 
$1 a ton on Monday due to dragginess of 
the market, especially on the low grades 
and damaged hay. Slow business contin- 
ued until Saturday, when good qualities 
developed fair activity. Grassy and ob- 
jectionable stuff continued sluggish. 

The prairie receipts were 140 cars, as 
compared with 139 a week ago and 157 last 
year. While prices changed little until 
Saturday, when a recession of 50c was re- 
corded on everything but packing. Only 
the upper grades moved with any free- 
dom. Medium to poor qualities often went 

_ without bids. 

All timothy, clover mixed and clover in 
the market made receipts of 52 cars, or 13 
less than a week ago. Trade was slow, 
but prices held the levels of the previous 
week. 

Two cars of straw arrived, but they had 
been contracted. Inquiry was better and 

the price was marked up 50ce. 
| Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton f. 0. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $23@27; choice, 

; $20.50@22.50; No. 1, $17@20; standard, $13.50 
, @16.50; No. 2, $10@13; No. 3, $6@9.50. 
___Prairie—No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $9@9.50; 
No. 3, $6@8.50; packing, $5@6. 

| Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 
@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $10@12. 

Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50: No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 
| Clover—No. 1, $12@14.50; No. 2, $7@11.50. 

Straw—Wheat, $7.50. J 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


| 

April 2.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@19.50 ton; valley timothy, $20 
@21; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@22.50; 
clover, $15.50@16; oats, $19@20; oats and 
)vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $8@8.50. 

BOSTON. 

April 3.—Hay market steady due to light 
receipts. Most of hay arriving ‘will not 
grade better than fair No. 2. Top grade 
no AN light eels eens has not 

avy. over mixed in light ly, 

pics ercacy but dull. “4 liad 
oO. timothy, $26@27; 
$24@26; No. 3 timothy, 
$16@24; clover mixed, 
Rye straw, 


No. 2 timothy, 
sans 
. Straw— 
$11@23; oat straw, $13@15. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. ® 
April 6.—The arri : 
be light. arrivals of hay continue to 
pecia 


eastern, 


The market is some stronger, es— 
ly upon good qualities of choice tim— 


equal to the. 
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othy and nice light clover mixed. No 
change in values. Clover under very light 
demand and hard to place, even good 


grades. All low grades difficult to move at 
any price. a 
Alfalfa — Fair arrivals. Best qualities 


selling fairly well. Medium and low grades 
not wanted. 

Prairie—Choice qualities in fair demand 
and selling to advantage. Low grades not 
wanted. 

Straw—Steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@20; 
No. 2 timothy, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, 
$10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2 
clover mixed, $13@14; heavy mixed, $14@ 
16; No. 1 clover, $16@17; No. 2 clover, $12@ 
13; threshed hay, $9@10; choice alfalfa, $24 
@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@24; standard alfal— 
fa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, $13@15; No. 1 
prairie, $14@15; No. 2 prairie, $11@138; rye 
straw, $9@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 

CHICAGO. 

Apr. 6.—Total receipts today were 40 
ears, which for Monday was very light. 

The greater percentage of the offerings 
were of the medium grades of grass and 
clover mixtures. These grades, and espe- 
cially when heavy mixed, are hard to dis- 


pose of. 
Timothy and Clover— 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
AMheaYerdanie Mr-votse.Acyns $21@23 $18@20 $12@15 
Light mixed .... 20@21 15@17 11@13 
Heavy mixed . 16@18 12@14 10@12 
Medium mixed .. 16@17 14@15 10@12 
Timothy and Grass— 
Light mixed . 18@19 14@16 11@12 
Heavy mixed .. 15@17 12@14 10@12 
Timothy, clover & 
grass mixed ..... 16@18 14@15 12@13 
SIOWGE? vtteidanve decane 16@17 18@14 10@12 
Sample grade, $7@10; alfalfa, $10@20; 
alfalfa, grassy mixed, $10@14; Ml, Ind., 


Wis. feeding, $12@14; packing, $11@13; No. 
2 to Ch., Kans., Okla., Mo., $13@14; No. 3 
weedy and off color, $10@12; No. 2 to ch., 


Nebr., $12@14. Straw—Rye, $11@12; oat, 
$9@10; wheat, $8@9. 
CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 
Better grades of tame hay are in 


good request, while top grades are 
selling higher. Low grades continue 
dull and can be moved only at low 
prices. Prairie feeding hay not wanted 
but soft packing selling as high as 
$14.00. Straw market is quiet and un- 
changed.—Walters Brothers. 

Quality hay is wanted and will sell 
above quotations. Poor stuff is draggy 
and clover and clover mixtures are not 
wanted. Loadings at country points 
are extremely light and shipments of 
good quality hay should net good re- 
sults. There is no prairie or marsh hay 
on the market and quite an inquiry.— 
Bridge & Leonard. 

Arrivals are light and there is a good 
demand for the better grades of tim- 
othy and mixed, making this an -oppor- 
tune time to market that kind. We ad- 
vise against shipping any badly discol- 
ored, rained on or musty hay. All 
kinds of straw are in demand.—Albert 
Miller & Co. 


CASH PRICES OF LARD. 
Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of contract lard at Chicago 
for a series of years (fractional Y%c 
omitted): 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 

Jan. 15.35 11.05°10.92 8.60 12.62 22.50 22.47 

16.60 12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.45 23.77 

Feb. 15.25 10.92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.75 22.05 

16.90 11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 

Mar. 15.65 10.50 9.25 10.38 11.00 19.62 25.50 

17.20 10 92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 28.60 

Apr. 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 

Aedes 10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 

May 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 

ae ie 10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 

JUNG Wee 10.17 10.65 11.25 9.22 20.00 33.50 

10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 35.85 

July) 9 eee 10.80 10.27 10.6% 10.50 17.80 33.72 

13.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 

Aug. 13.17 10.42 11.87 10.22 17.90 27.20 

aera 14.02 11.95 10.22 12.12 18.90 33.65 

Sept wanes 13.15 11.82 10.05 9.65 18.35 23.95 

Sissies 14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 28.10 

Oct 14.10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50 26.75 

ME AA 17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 29.57 

Nov 14.30 12.385 10.40 8.50 18.45 23.87 

Pate a 15.37 14.25 12.37 9.70 20.00 27.00 

Dec. 15.10 11.70 10.35 8.50 12.62 22.12 

ig eg 16.92 12.50 11.75 8.80 17.50 24.00 

VWeariisaiw 10.15 10.25 8.60 8.50 12.62 22.05 

ede 16.92 14.25 12.35 13.30 24.45 35.85 

WNVGEL paces 12.68 11.45 10.86 10.52 19.62 28.41 
CHICAGO PROVISIONS. 

The following table exhibits the 


stocks of hog products on hand at Chi- 
cago on the dates named, as reported 
by the secretary of the Board of Trade: 


Mar. 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 31, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

Mess pork, 

new, bris... 530 438 659 
Other pork, 

DPISAie sence 19,543 22,199 33,747 
Pos. lard, 

reg., Ibs.... 65,738,295 68,514,674 26,033,391 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Return 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


b 
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PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 


NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


| American 
ale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. 
demns the hay. 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 
For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 


A broken wire on a 
Broken 


bale of hay con- 
bales cost more 


Other lard, Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Ibs. ”.. 11,517,489 12,393,534 7,108,455 Sees « . 
S_R. sides, 
es ne Seer 5,903,510 6,547,874 2,881,584 No por kes ope me ta sean mere 
7 be clear, strain and a use. ale 1e yire must 
bellies, Ibs.. 7,874,195 8,417,815 26,695,165 made in the highest perfection possible. 
D. S. rib bel- American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
lies, Ibs.... 5,417,751 3,972,070 6,223,991 for which they are intended. 
Extra S. C. ot 

a ahs ’ 7 ot: aia ak Complete descriptive catalog sent free 

2 : 
SO sides, &, 418,206 192,539 181,566 for the asking. 
Ibs. aaa f 190,742 441,747 454,482 e e 
Extras, .R. 
sides, Ibs." .,.» .<ictntee 1,300 61,600 ~ American Steel & Wire | 
Short fat . j 
backs, Ibs.. 4,426,479 3,872,629 4,125,416 Chicago New York Company 
D. S. shoul-— 
ders, lbs... 77,447 187,067 37,600 
eee hams, 
LDS ae vine.to8 43,125,040 47,915,569 48,564,479 
ee aeinnes aa PROVISION STOCKS. 
hams ..... 22,605,779 25,155,552 22,728,956 es ; ; 
S. P. bellies, ee ‘ - Stocks and provisions in Chicago, at 
C C « 28 § 95 . . € - 
es eee ep eeeneg au 2 ey the. close, of, business, Mar. 31, 1926, \a8 
bs. oh oe . 17,015,625 18,541,911 15,516,924 Yeported to the Board of Trade: 
Ss. P. shoul— - hilay ‘i 
ders, Ibs... 244,350 191,688 287,907 me Nears Peek og! 
Other cut ork, bbls  —«530 "438 
meats, Ibs.. 10,960,502 12,470,236 6,644,287 ee 19 an 99199 
Total meats.137,419,100 141,944,161 154,845,939 Lard, reg.,lb. 65,738,295 68.514.674 
en EE Other lard.. 11,517,489 12,393,534 
5 ' : Sh. R. sides. 5,903,510 6,547,874 
As an illustration of the growth of DSc bellies 7'874.195 8°417 815 
bellies 5, 


the radio, this country’s exports have “ae ah : te 
; . , . 97 . S. C. sides.. 90,742 
increased in value from $378,806 in 1918 BaeTG Gua ace 418,206 


to $6,030,914 in 1924. i 


,Ooodr 
meats.137,419,100 141,944,161 15 


417,751 3,972,070 


441,747 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS. 


Monthly average prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term 


of years indicated, collated by THe Price CurRRENT-GRAIN 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Reporter from the 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
1925.. $10.40 $11.05 $13.60 $..... Ses. SA5% PS eG Res cs, Saas oe pam aera. Mears Me Pad Siar Be ssi 
1924 7.10 7.10 7.35 7.40 7.35 7.05 1.75 9.30 9.50 9 mi 9.35 8.20 
1923.. 8.35 8.05 8.20 8.10 ° 7.50 6.90 7.00 7.60 8.30 c ; 6.95 7.55 
1922.. 7.90 9.85 10.45 10.35 10.50 10.40 9.80 8.55 8.70 zi : 8.20 9.20 
1921. 9.40 9.385 9.90 8.50 8.85 8.20 9.75 9.35 7.60 : ‘ 6.90 8.65 
1920.. 15.00 14.55 14.95 14.90 14.30 14.70 14.85 14.75 15.90 : 2 9.55 14,15 
1919.. 17.60 17.65 19.10 20.40 20.60 20.40 21.85 20.00 17.45 14.385 14.20 13.60 17.85 
1918.. 16.30 16.65 17.10 17.45 17.45 16.60 17.75 19.00 19.65 17.70 17.70 17.65 17.45 
1917.. 10.90 12.45 14.80 15.75 15.90 15.50 15.20 16.90 18.20 17.15 17.40 16.85 15.10 
191655) 07.20" 98:20), °9.657 39: 7bee 985.— 9°70 9.80 10.30 10.70 9.80 9.60 9.95 9.60 
1915. 6.90 6.80 6.75 7.30 7.60 7.60 7.75 6.90 7.25 7.90 6.65 6.40 7.10 
1914. 8.30 8.60 8.70 8.65 8.45 8.20 8:70 2 900 W8.8o.8nis0>) 1.50 T LO 8.86 
1913.. 7.45 8.15 8.90 9.05 . 8.55 8.65 9.05. (8:85. 8.30. 8.205 (716n— 7.107 8.85 
19122 6.25. 6.205 (T-TORGT 80m 76h) tib0 7.65 8.25 8.45 8.75 7.75 7.40 7.65 

*Highest month’s average on record. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 


Monthly average prices of beef cattle at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the 
term of years indicated, collated by THr Prick CuURRENT-GRAIN 


the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. 
1925. So.0 6 (OLLOMS? SSS 510220 Se. c. . S.ctse Sane : 
1924.... 9:45 9.30 9.55 9.95 9.65 9.35 9.45 
1923 9.15 8.85 8.85 9.00 9.50 10.00 9.65 
1922) tO0D) me Takope 6S.00 . 7.95. (8:30, 8:95 .°9:50 
1921 8:70 .8.20 9.05 8.15 . 8.25 ~ 8:00 ~8.10 
1920.... 13.95 13.05 13.10 12.30 12.25 14.95 15.00 
1919. 15.80 15.95 16.05 15.85 15.00 13.55 15.60 
1918.... 12.10 12.00 12.60 14.70 15.40 15.85 16.05 
1917... 10:15 10:50 11.25, 31.75 11.90° 12.16 -12:35 
1916... 8.35 8.35 8.75 9.10 9.50 9.85 9.25 
1915.... 8.05 7.50 7.65 7.70 8.85 38:80 920 
1914 8.45 8.30 8.35 8.50 8.40 8.60 8.80 
1913. 7.80 8.25 8.380 8.15 98.00 815 8.25 
1912, 6.85 6.60 7.20 7.65 7.95 98.00 7.90 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS 


Aug. 


IN CHICAGO. 


REPORTER from 


Nov. Dec. Peek 
9.75 9.20 9.60 
9.70 9.50 9.55 
9.85 9.20 9.00 
7.40 695 8.2 

12.00 10.10 13.30 

15.10 14.35 15.50 

15.05 14.90 14.65 

11.10 11.40 11.60 

10.15 10.00 9.50 
8.70 8.35 8.40 
8.60 8.35 8.65 
8.25 8.20 8.25 
8:10) 27-85. 57.76 


Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for 
the terms of years indicated, collated by Tur Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
19265. (0 Bd 26 Sig. 20) S14. 200 ore ak Bese os Wat Dates ID NE SIE, Pilacarorey Warners ere GARISe tS aoe 
1924 2a, evOU 7.50 7.75 7.70 7.75 7.55 11.15 10.65 10.75 11.85 
1923 900° $8.85 °8.:85 8.75 8:40 7.75 8.10 9.70 9.75 8.55 
1922 - 9.50 11.30 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.15 11.00 10.70 10.45 
1921 ...10.35 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 8.85 11.75 11.85 9.65 9.00 
1920 ...16.00 15.65 16.385 16.75 15.65 16.60 16.65 16.40 18.25 16.25 
1919 ...18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 21.55 21.60 23.60 23.50 21.00 17.20 
1918 ...16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18.30 17.35 19.40 20.30 20.95 19.95 
1917 12.00 13.55 15.55 16.50 16.65 16.17 16.30 20.00 19.70 19.65 
1916 8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.35 10.15 10.25 11.55 11.60 10.55 
191675. 07.40" Bicommer.0b09 7-900 (7.95) 87295 8.12% 8.05 8.50 8.95 
1914 8.60 8.90 9.00 8.95 8.67 8.52 9.30 10.20 9.75 - 9.06 
1913 ... 7.80 8.70 9.62 9.70 8.85 9.00 9.62 9.40 9.65 9.10 
1912 6.70 6.57 7.95 8.20 8.05 7.80 8.50 9.00 9.27. 9.42 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western 
markets and thirteen other points today 
and for the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 

Past week.225,000 464,000 249,000 928,000 
1 580,000 283,000 1,104,000 

92 786,000 218,000 1,209,000 
92 886,000 261,000 1,313,000 
O22, tara teveys 187,000 546,000 196,000 929,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925. 38,193,000 11,289,000 3,601,000 18,083,000 
1924. 3,156,000 13,252,000 3,515,000 19,923,000 
1923. 38,209,000 12,285,000 3,668,000 19,162,000 
1922. 3,043,000 9,219,000 3,472,000 15,734,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

Cuicaco, April 6—Lower prices for 
corn and hogs brought selling orders 
for provision futures and a sharp de- 
cline in prices early in the week fol- 
lowed by a good recovery in the hog 
market, while corn dropped to the low- 
est since last August. This made an un- 
settled condition for provisions and cre- 
ated more of a two-sided affair. While 
liquidation by longs was on in liberal 
volume early, packers took advantage 
of the offerings to cover their short 
sales or to secure profits on hedges. At 
the close, lard was 2%c higher on July 
to 74%c lower on September. Short ribs 
were 2216c to 25c lower and bellies 45c 
to 50c lower. 

Lard stocks at western packing 
points on April 1 were 100,458,000 Ibs. 
against 103,056,000 Ibs. at the end of 
February and 48,446,000 lbs. April 1 last 
year, while two years ago stocks were 
only 27,200,000 lbs. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


The make of lard is smaller as the 
result of decreased hog receipts, yet 
there appears to be ample supplies for 
all domestic and foreign requirements. 
Refiners have done a fair business in 
lard of late and offerings of tank lard 
are said to be small, making it difficult 
for buyers to secure supplies. 


Stocks of short ribs decreased about 
300,000 lbs. last month and were 6,872,- 
000 lbs. against 3,607,000 Ibs. last year. 
Of dry salted meats there were 55,101,000 
lbs., against 54,722,000 lbs. last month, 
and 84,715 lbs. last year. Supplies of 
hams were reduced and total stocks of 
pickled meats aggregating 236,881,000 
lbs. compared with 244,474,000 Ibs. last 
month, and 242,562,000 lbs. last year. 
Total stocks of meats were 321,939,000 


lbs., compared with 333,803,000 lbs. a 

month ago, and 355,666,000 Ibs. last 

year. Prices for the week follow: 

Close 
April 4,Mar.28,Apr.5, 

Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Mar. rhe: SIGIT eSLE Baie bac vee dele ae 
Pré. “Ene eure 16. 0226;se8. . "oo. Paes ake 
May » L680.) 15.60 ©1622) ai6.16 02 
Mar, rng. 17:20 9625.50/95 ee clei Ae 
Pre. rng. 17.50 LBV2Z0 i @8r site. Rew eens 
July ci .. L665 elss82 16.45 16.42 11.25 
Mar. rng. DTD TU VED Sob b:. ay sale) Viansdne hersrs 
Pre. rng. LEGIT poeta. aria Mose 
Sept. ..55 16595 © 16/056 Si6s72° 916.80 21.47 
Mar. rng. 17.95 U6 6 eae tees et es 
Pre.) me. 218.008 Vib SU eee eee ee 
Oct. vas, 26.906: DS meme 
Mar. rng. 7.826) LGse bec s 

Short Ribs— 
VC} ec doa) soQ0te" poeo de bonod 
Pre. rng. 16.50 DT ibe Beeicisl on shales” cotaleless 
May . as: LAO eLOrS Oe 20me tT. 62 er OunD 
Mar. rng. 19.27% 17.3 es ma ey 
Pre. rng. 17.25 DOLD ack suerte | Merete 
July 17.40 16.70 17.40 17.65 10.05 
Mar. rng... 19.2756 16. 10 one lee shite 
Sept. » LISO LO MOme ita. 11-00) saeeree 
Mar. rng. 17.65 16.70 Ate wee 

D. S. Bellies— 
WER POs ado df on ae peOde. |) -dodon 
Pre. rng. 16.50 TL5 Seis k Man aia et ote 
May .... 20.00 19.50 19.90 20.40 10.22 
Mar. rng. 21.60 LOUD CReteteisyeamies siiven sch cals 
Pre, rng. 17.80 13; 60 Warts. OL enn 
July . 20.00 19.20 19.90 20.15 10.55 
Mar. rng. 21.75 15000" So. hates Sn 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 
day, April 6, 1925, as reported by Tuer 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00 A, M, 11: 00 A. M. 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A. M, 
SEO) ea vaiese koe etnies stele oiatai isl qin )sfecetatie $13.70 early $13.40 3.25(1 1d.) $13.80 $13.00 
BULLE OF SALWS i s.tc-o s wuteeteen 13.20-18.60 12.85-13.30 ie 75-13.10 138.60-13.75 12.75-13.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 13.20-13.00 12.90-13.25 12.90-13.15 13.60-13.75 12.85-13.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 138.30-13.70 13.00-13.40 12.80-13.15 13.60-13.75 12.75-13.00 
Lt. wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 13.05-18.65 12.50-138.85 12.40-13.00 13.25-13.75 12.75-18.00 
Lt. lts. )180-160 lbs.), com.-ch... 12.50-12.40 11.50-138.00 11.75-12.75 12.25-13.60 12.50-12.90 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 12.00-12.35 12.00-12.35 12.25-12.50 12.00-12.25 11.50-11.75 
Packing hogs, TOUGH oe deact hin 11.50-12.00 11.75-12.00 12.00-12.25 11.50-12.00 11,.25-11.50 
igancie pigs (130 lbs. down), 
MOG=CH.. | Eeevews ave vin aetdiogntereste elvis 11.25-12.85 11.00-12.50 9,.75-12.00 11.00-12.75 12.00-12.50 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), i 
COMRCH:. Vaiais ¢:a 0s ejorsteye's ss tclersiote EN ie yiek Ss 10.25-11.90 25-1150) LOS0O-LE Tb) 7) Sav. aes 3s 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl. ) 13.67-247 lb. 13.16-235 1b. 12 ‘96- 233 lb. 18.62-207 lb. 12.00-12.50 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
rit hoYc (> b amelie wcrieeey ceanapey rid aD 13.12-230 lb. 1260-232 Ib. 12.58-235 1b. Ws:20-203 abs Soc)... . 2. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice “and prime...) cece eee 10.85-12.40 10.50-12.00 10.25-11.85 10.50-12.00 ~ ......... 
TOGE. «aise icin cla elels eroles = suecotetociete 10.00-11.35 9.75-10.90 9.65-10.85 9.85-11.25 9.50-11.00 
pecan A yeu 4 Oe AP IEDOirno ccs 8.50-10.35 8.15-10.10 8.10-10.15 8.85-10.50 8.00- 9.75 
GOM MOM fs on ck wislos aoc eee 7.00- 8.75 6.35- 8.25 6.50- 8.10 7.00- 8.85 6.25- 8.00 
STHERS ele 100 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice, and prime. fs. . oe cine sive -. 35- 12 AO) 11:00-12.15  10/83510:.90) 21250-12525 steer os 
GOOG oe tetas es Sen eistn, ecieteetets ).B5- 10.10-11.10 = 10.15-10.90  10,50-11.50 9,75-11.50 
BACCIUD 51. Feiss bse es oe 8.25-10.25  8.00-10.25  8.60-10.50 8.00-10.00 
OoMmmMon iiss) Aint ore aces aonamwwe 6.25- 8.25 6.40- 8.00  6.75- 8.60 6.00% 8,00 
Ganhervand qutter- iene cada 4.50- 6.25 4.50- 6.40 4.50- 6.75 4,25- 6.00 
EAD: YEARLING. ‘STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 
Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 10.00-11.75  9.65-11.50 9.65-11.50  9,85-11.75 9.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good-ch. (850 lbs. up)......... 50-11.50 —8.25-10.60 8.10-10.85 —_8.00-10.50 7.50- 9.50 
Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 575. 8.50 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.10 5.50- 8.00 4.00- 7.50 
COWS: 
Good and cholce..,.5 vases remem 6.25- 8.50 5.75- 8.50  6.75- 8.25 6:00- 7.50 
Common and medium.......... 4.25- 6.25 4.10- 5.75 5.00- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 
Canner and cutter............. 2.75- 4.25 2:15- 4.10 2.25- 5.00 2.50- 4.00 
BULLS: , 
Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.)... 5.10- 7.00 4.75- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 4.50- 6.25 
Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 3.75- 5.10 3.00- 4.75 38.00- 3.25 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.50-12.00 6.50. 9.50  8.00-12.00 5.50- 9.75 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. down) 5.00- 7.50 3.75- 6.50 4.00- 8.00 3.00- 5.50 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.).. 5.00-11.75 5.00- 9.25  6.75-11.75 4.50- 9.00 
Med.-ch, (260 lbs, up)... 4.25- 8.25 4.00- 8,00 5.00- 8.50 3.75- 6.50 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. up)........ 3.50- 6.75 3.00- 5.25 .00- 5.00 2.00- 4.50 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and ; 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs, up).... 6.50- 8.50 5.25- 9.00 5.15 8.85 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 5.90- 8.25 5.15- 9.00 5.00- 8.75 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... p 590  4.50- 5.15 4.50- 5.00 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.50 6. 50 3.60- 7.00 3.25- 6,74 
Calves, common to choice........ 00 ws seers 4,.00- 8,25  4,00- 8,25 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on full-wooled basis); 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr.. 14.00-15.85 14.00-15.75  14,00-16.00 13,25-15.85 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. pr.... 18.50-15.75 ......... 13:00-16-25:. all ...t toe 12.50-14.75 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 10,75-14.00 12.00-14, 00 12.50-14.00 11.00-18.25 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 10,50-18.50 10.50-12.75 10.50-13.50 10.00-12,75 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 
meds pets Vnsas se hich Ble eS ed 8.50-12.25 7.50-11.00 7.50-11.25 8§.00-12.00 7.75-11.50 
wen, tom.-0hy is dae cies Sebo ais 6.25- 9.50 6.25- 9.65 6.25- 9.50 6.00- 9.50 5,25- 9.00 
Ewes, can.-cull 3.00- 6.25 2.50- 6.25 2.75- 6.25 3.00- 6.00 2.00- 5.25 
Feeding Sheep and Lambs (Range ‘ 4 a 
Stock): 


Feeding lambs, med.-ch 


14.00-15,.25 


3.75-15.00 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the mumber 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Apr. 4, Mar. 29, 
1925. 1924, 

HICKS) Creo Ge alee are 433,500 775,700 
MC ARSES « OMEN eis chs wore ate 144,000 216,600 
OTNANS | Hes cicayhae sc erekkeneee 258,300 387,700 
Si LiOWiS)s. cetera eee 226,300 308,600 
South St. Josepht case. 82,100 141,600 
imMmdianapolisith; .eueewee 99,000 130,800 
Milwauk6e: ay..sf de Heese 40,500 57,700 
CRIGGRY © Wourate sis eee 25,300 70,800 
Cincinnat!l, 4 4:.cisaseheees 56,400 81,300 
Ottumwa 87,400 
Cedar Rapids 73,000 
Sioux City 225,300 
Bt. Paul. 7s 324,600 
Cleveland .. 141,400 
Louisville 29,500 
Wichita 63,600 
Detroit. <2 tates 124,400 
Nebraska Gityc.iseen oe 23,600 34,300 
Port. Worth... ees 46,600 33,000 
Oklahoma (CItEVciicecants + 34,300 27,900 
Above and all others. .2,738,000 4,026,000 
For the week.......... 395,000 762,000 
Previous week ......... 578,000 722,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 225, 235, 


993, 


206, 237. 
MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending April 4, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THe Price CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


229, 206, 216, 215, 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 77,588 RY: 66,305 24,677 
Kansas City 28,842 24,262 3,614 
St. Louis 3,808 4,205 
Omaha 39,252 33,067 
St. Joseph 27,057 20,985 
Sioux City Sioa 3,256 
Fort Worth — 6,798 4,751 
St. Paul 3,072 2,986 
Cleveland 7,288 4,653 
Cincinnati 319 470 
Louisville 648 159 
Indianapolis 571 822 
Milwaukee 257 584 
Wichita T0406 Ft Coe 349 
Okla. City 68 3 23 
ADM: 04: sient 200,291 46,197 166,877 
Mar. 28.....211,940 56,588 173,818 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending April 4, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 48,056 15,811 51,524 17,033 
St. Louis 19,830 ,689 17,553 4,949 
Kansas City 38,602 17,416 36,093 12,826 
Omaha 26,036 8,908 30,449 12,083 
St. Joseph 11,167 2,592 12,306 2,752 
Sioux City 15,191 6,124 12,350 6,620 
Aor. 4 ona ae 158,882 58,540 160,275 56,263 
Mar. 28.....176,626 61,020 169,156 63,541 
Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 20,669 7,900 11,131 3,818 
Cleveland 4,695 397 4,545 96 
St. Paul 26,816 6,349 17,622 4,001 
Wichita 9,233 6,024 6,310 3,991 
Indianapolis 9,954 5,048 10,353 4,673 
Cincinnati 1,194 677 4,073 851 
Louisville 3,747 2,308 3,454 1,586 
Milwaukee’ 18,555 441 13,855 559 
Okla. City 8,317 2,065 4,106 1,674 
Ape 14... tg euate 103,180 31,209 75,449 21,249 
Mar. 28.....110,410 33,580 80,574 20,921 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


Apr. 4," Man-28,. Apres; 

d 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls. 190 1,160 1,215 
Pork, 1b8: jeer 32,300 220,400 230,850 
Neat, lbs. teen. 13,263,000 12,295,000 13,444,000 
Total meat ...13,295,300 12,515,400 13,674,850 
12 aC ARIA he 5 ie 6,647,000 9,519,000 14,005,000 


Total products.19,942,300 22,034,400 27,679,850 
MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending April 4, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time of 1924: 

For 
week. 


Same time 
1924. 


Since Oct. 
Received— 25, 1924. 


Cut meats, 


IDS. ih". Aeretese 5,294,000 150,845,000 73,467,000 
Lard, lbs.... 5,875,000 182,676,000 . 99,938,000 

Shippea— ‘ 
Cut meats, ; 

1M) cae DN 14,864,000 369,403,000 413,302,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 6,665,000 208,672,000 281,349,000 


April 8, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending April 4, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tue Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: . 


Repts., Shpts., e+ rg Shpts. 
1925. 1925. 924. 1924. 
Chicago 86,600 39,886 173. 549 46,410 
St. Louis 53.522, 27,791 107,299 44,794 
Kansas City 28/864 13,610 79,791 28,456 
Omaha 37,957 9,127 86,315 14,602 
St. Joseph 17,533 7,689. 39,261 12,596 
Indianapolis 25,316 12,013 44,635 21,679 
Cincinnati 10,176 3,460 27,351 9,215 
Louisville 5.279 1,291 10,184 3,940 
Sioux City 43,129 18,327 74,668 32,472 
ADEM Auk oe 308,376 133,194 643,053 214,104 
Mar. 28.....430,669 122,876 706,247 259,581 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 6,221 309 ,699 1,68 
Cleveland 11,629 2,163 27,678 7,676 
St. Paul 52,078 10,411 57,052 10,444 
Milwaukee 13,224 1,799 20,90 975 
Wichita 7,477 552 «19,949 2,191 
Okla. City 3.970 1,240 7,031 1,61 
Apot 400..05 94,599 16,474 142,315 
Mar. 28.....132,771 20,684 157,718 
CASH PRICES OF SHORT 
SIDES. 


%e omitted): 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 14.50 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.25 
15.65 10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 
Feb. 14.60 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 
17.00 9.75 11.50 12.50 12.25 19.50 
Mar: 16.95 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50 17.25 
19.27 10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 

PATI etl. & 5 ‘ : é 

May MK f , K 

UNE Sots ts 9.87 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 
Soh 10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 
DULY, neste 10.00 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 
eaten 12.25 9.87 12.75 11.50 18.00 
JE =3-< eS 11.87 7.50 11.50 8.75 14.00 
. 12.62 9.75 9.50 11.25 16.50 
Sept. 255... 12.00 8.75 9.50 7.00 14.50 
baie <2 12.62 10.25 12.00 10.25 18.62 
Ooh fs. 2 12.25 9.00 10.00 5.50 14.00 
came. 13.50 10.75 12.25 8.00 19.00 
Nov. -- 13.00 9.25 10.50 5.50 12.50 
13.50. 10.75 12.00 7.75 16.75 
Dees 3.5... 13.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 10.25 
ale sie 16.387 10.37 12.00 8.50 14.50 
BYCO RUE es 5 9.37 8.25 7.25 5.50 10.25 
<ichie 16.37 11.62 13.50 12.75 20.00 
Aver. ..... 11.31 9.90 10.90 10.02 16.80 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beet cattle, hogs, aged sheep an 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicag 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 
Last week...... $10.45 $13.10 $ 7.75 $14.75 


Previous week. 10.35 13.65 8.80 
Cor. week 1924. 975 7.50 10.25 
Cor. week 1923. 9.10 8.40 8.20 
Cor. week 1922. 7.85 10.30 9.75 
Cor. week 1921. 8.50 9.10 6.15 
Cor. week 1920. 12:75 1b:405 %:. J.) 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.60 $10.15 $ 9.60 


*Railroad strike. No sheep received. 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stocl 
at Chicago the past week, with compar 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. 
Past week. ......6 86,600 48,056 
Preceding week...136,949 54,560 
Mast  YOar,,. i deace 178,549 51,524 

Shipments— 

Past week........ 39,886 15,811 
Preceding week... 40,336 15,471 
East year:. Doses 46,410 17,033 


buying moderate, but offerings fre 
Quotations for meats as of March 28: 
Mess pork 


Lard, round ‘lots Ws .i.hea5h ae ee eee 
Short ribs) . va.ctme seeb israel eee 
DS. bellies, ... ci Seenes becomes 
Green meats. 
Hams, 10-12 Ibs.....: 22% @22% 21 @2 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 22%@22% 21 @2z 
Hams, 14-16 lIbs...... 2286@22%, 21% @22 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... 231446@24 22%@ 
Skinned hams ........ 18% @26 18 
Picnics .... 13 @13% 124@1 
Bellies 2214%4@24% 23 
Pork loins ........... 26144 @27 arte 
SUES) Selec: Sache tigiiienenannes A Oe 
Sk. should TT (Qh 
Tenderloin ©.....-..0e%. OU GPs ant -@, 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
Se Bks.; vid" 17S eames oe 


Cl. Bellies. . 
Rib Bellies. 


-191%4-2014/Sk. hams... .29%4 
-1914-20%|Pienies .....19 
Ex.S.R. Sds.19 -19%/Ex.S.R. Sage 
S. Cl. Sds...19 -19%|S. Cl. Sds. 
Ex.S.C. Sds.183¢- 1814|/Ex.S.C. Sds. 3 2: 
Plates, reg. “15%. « |Reh. Sds....22%4-2 
Butts 3 JBkfst. Bac.. 814-3 


April 15, 1925. 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Const tion’ Co. a Inc; 


Warehouses 
st. “LOUIS, “MO. | 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS QO 


¢ Look to the Grinders. They dothe §f ft A) 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shape g& /¥/j 
i grinders are the correct principle 427 
in Feed Mill construction. They 
mean larger grinding surface i) 


closetocenterof Shaft;thus More A 


Western Grain Dealers | Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. Shi) y 
{ *‘Desire to express my appreciation el Z a f fh 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company of tis? Ngpeslantiner veroubie-proot 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


| with lesg than One “Soller per ee for 
< aire."* A.W. Wat 
J.A. KING, President GEO, A. WELLS Secretary 


t, daeobsburg, O. m7 W 
10sizes;2to25H.P. Write ee 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


for free catalogue, 


N. P. BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


it feeds 
as it cleans 


as it malls 


and at the same time it makes 


Sharp cracked corn 
| less than 2% meal 


Gibson Corn Crackers 


Gibson Corn Crackers and Oat Crushers 
will accomplish with one pair of rolls what 
: other mills fail to do with two or more 
pair—it’s due to the patented feed ani 
corrugation. 


Gibson Oat Crusher Co. 


Manufacturers 


1531 McCormick Bldg. - Chicago 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CoO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xa_,.er St., Montreal, Que. 
895 Collins St., Melisctigee: Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


25% 
of Elevator Fires are Caused by 


LIGHTNING 


Write us for full information about rodding and 
grounding iron covered Pie 


Western Department 
300 Keeline Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


C. A. McCotter, Secy. 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


DEN tine nsumee ©. 


Se INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 


LIGHTNING 


and 


LOCOMOTIVE SPARKS 


Were two of the largest known causes of fire in Flour 
Mills and Grain Elevators in 1924. 

The insurance saving pays for protection against both. 

A metal roofed, iron cladded plant, properly grounded, 
gives almost certain protection against both, and takes the 
lowest insurance rate. 

Our records show no losses from lightning on plants hav- 
ing standard lightning protection, either by lightning rods or 
grounded metal sides and roof. 

Write your Insurance Company or this office for standards 
and estimates of insurance saving. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


Se ity f Lightning 
The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau names chee | as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 192 OSSeS 


Take heed and protect yourself now. Insist on dee 
writers’ Laboratories Master Label installation. Sead I tere 
investment, it assures your insurance reduction. 

Fire protection is not available to most grain elevators. Stop this greatest of fire 
menaces. Saving on insurance pays for a Security System in a few years. 

We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ Laboratories approved lightning 

conductor systems for grain elevators, warehouses, factories, 
“<& EVER YO smoke stacks and other large structures, Write for specifica- 
Ki v> tions and intormation on how to prevent lightning losses. 
/y Di DEMAND ~“° 


SC 
pECuRITY. Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 
100 Per Cent-ALWAYS_} BURLINGTON WISCONSIN 


ost in proportion to fixed 


THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 


system for handling grains—see Bulletin 126. 


(GUARANTEE ( ONSTRUCTION(O. 
. ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS : 


87 West Street, NEW YORK 


8 (516) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FANCY «yo PLAIN 


BISCUITS «** CRACKERS 


fastum’! 
you will Wantum 


FRONT 
Above is the front view 
of a “Duplex’’ Window 
Sign as seen by people 
entering or passing store 


verse, side 
Window 


FOR SALESMEN’S AUTOS, 
WAGONS, TRUCKS, ETC. 


Decalcomania transfers give youa 


quick, easy, inexpensive method 
of ‘“‘trademarking’’ all your ve- 
hicles, Powerful publicity at 


small cost, 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and _ pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending April 11 
(000 omitted) 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,728 86 207 5,931 311 
Boston Pel a, Save 2 20 
Buffalo cs. cn 135200 080i 22-784 192 

Afloat : 

Chicago 13 247 

AHO caicsle 1 
Detroit at aCe 
Duluth 318 

Afloat { - Be she 
Galveston é A es 3 Ee, 
Indianapolis.. 305 762 23 Braid Mes 
Kansas City.4,969 5,796 1,046 169 9 
Milwaukee 387 1,441 1,168 727 116 

AGERE crGiiec's nae 149 ee oe’ Bis 
Minneapolis 12,603 839 19,992 974 2,032 
New Orleans.1,546 339 345 20 1 
Newport News... ..... 74 oie 43 
New York... 986 37 458 731 213 
Omaha 738 2,092 562 255 11 
Pooriats eee 236 171 hee ee 
Philadelphia 1,377 228 177 148 as 
Sioux City... 315 374 120 14 7 
St. Joseph... 582 9 31 7 2 
St. Louis... .1,246 2 236 10 16 
Toledo ........1,858 7 204 37 3 

ATOR Mah hea tes Es 5 
Wichita .....1,288 72 3 

Total ....55,244 30,761 58,107 20,066 3,498 
Last year.,.56,673 22,319 14,076 21,503 1,162 


Above is shown the back, 
Sign 


er’s good-will message to all de- 
parting customers, 


Transfer Window 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Get them 


back. 


BACK 

or re- 
“Duplex’”’ 
deal- 


of the same 
earrying the 


MEYERCORD 


“Duplex” Transfer 


read from 
BOTH SIDES 


“going and coming” with Meyercord 
“Duplex” Transfer Window Signs. 


Your advertisement on the front and the deal- 
er’s good-will message on the back. Or, if de- 
sired, the same advertisement on both sides. 


Double duty from a single sign, right at the 
point of purchase. 


Dealers Want These Signs 


Because they combine their personal message 
with that of the manufacturer. 
stantly wins the dealers’ favor and insures the 
signs a prominent place on the doors or windows. 
Thousands will see them daily as they pass, enter, 
or leave your dealers’ stores. 


This feature in- 


Anyone can put them up. They are applied as 
one sign just as easily and as quickly as the reg- 
ular single-faced 
they remain permanently for a long time. 


Beautiful, Non-Fading Oil Colors 


We reproduce any trademark, design, or letter- 
ing on the front and any desired message on the 
Brilliant, non-fading oil colors are used— 
any color, or combination of colors, including 
gold. There is no limit as to size. 


transfer signs. Once applied, 


Our Service Department and staff of artists will origi- 
nate new designs, or assist in carrying out your ideas. 


Send for samples, sketches and prices without any 
obligation on your part. 


Decalcomania Headquarters: 


The Meyercord Company 


133 W. Washington St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


REORGANIZING DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


Word comes from Washington that 
the new secretary of agriculture, has 
devoted the first thirty days of his sery- 
ice in that position to the reorganiza- 
tion of the department in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. Within a few 
days he will be ready to announce the 
co-ordination of thirteen separate bu- 


reaus having to do with personnel, 
budget, administration and purchase 


under one head. 


This bureau will be located in the ad- 
ministration building and will handle 
the entire business of the department. 
The remaining twenty permanent bu- 
reaus will be divided under the heads 
of science, regulation, extension, press 
and information, with the head of each 


to be held responsible for results. This 
group, together with a business man- 
ager, will constitute the secretary’s 


“cabinet” within the department. 

It is stated that when he took office 
Secretary Jardine found that as the de- 
partment was organized he had to de- 
vote not less than twelve hours a day 
to its mere business management. It 
left him no time whatever for deciding 
policies or for the consideration of the 
larger administrative problems. Under 
the new arrangement it is estimated 


Signs—Transfer Lettering for Wehicles—Decalcoloid Signs—Oil 
Reproductions—Transfer Name Plates—Silicated 
Varnish Paddle Display Racks—Advertising Signs 


e! : Painting 
Wire Electric Flasher Signs—Paint and 
of Wood, Metal, Glass, ete. 


that at least 75 per cent of the routine 
work will be distributed among the 
various responsible heads. 


ELIMINATES OVERLAPPING. 


Another effect. of the co-ordination 
will be the elimination of overlapping 
in the various bureaus, which is_be- 
lieved to be extensive. An order issued 
by Secretary Jardine will prevent the 
filling of vacancies in the department 
without the approval of the business 
manager and in this way a substantial 
reduction of personnel will be effected. 

The late Henry C. Wallace worked on 
the problem of the reorganization of the 
department for three years and was am- 
bitious to complete it before he retired. 
In the meantime he had an advisory 
committee which merely enabled him to 
handle the routine of his office intelli- 
gently without cutting down the work. 

After Secretary Jardine had tried this 
system for a week he gave his advisory 
council ten days within which to make 
a definite report for the reorganization 
of the department. 

After studying this report for another 
ten days he issued a series of orders 
which is bringing about the present re- 
organization. 

oo 


If you are looking for paying results 
{in business, have the confidence to 
idvertise, 


April 15, 1925. 


ERECTING GRAIN ELEVATOR IN 
DISTRICT 


Huffine Grain Company of Kansas City 
Locates Elevator and Warehouse in 
Central Manufacturing District 
of Los Angeles. 

HE construction of a 50,000 bushel 
"Terain elevator on Fiftieth street, 

near Gifford, in the central manu- 
facturing district of Los Angeles is an- 
nounced by J. I. Huffine of the Huffine 
Grain Co. The construction work is 
progressing rapidly. 

The Huffine Grain Co. has been in the 
wholesale grain and hay business in 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1885 and, in its 
new building in the central manufac- 
turing district, will operate a fully 
equipped elevator and warehouse, with 
complete facilities for storing and grind- 
ing grains. Carload lots of grains and 
poultry feeds, cattle feeds, and other 
ground cereal products, will be the spe 
cialty of the company which will cover 
southern California territory. 

The company is operating now in tem- 
porary quarters in the Terminal Tower 
building in the district, pending the 
completion of its own building which 
should be ready for occupancy within a 
few weeks. 

The building will be a one story and 
basement structure with a headhouse 
for grain storage. I1t will contain ap- 
proximately 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. The elevator will be of modern 
construction, steel and frame, and the 
warehouse proper will be of brick and 
reinforced concrete, conforming in gen- 
eral style of architecture to that of all 
Central Manufacturing District build- 
ings. 

Every modern mechanical device for 
the economical movement, grinding, and 
sacking of coarse grains will be in- 
stalled, together with proper provisions 
for expanding the capacity of both stor- 
age of bulk grains, as well as the ware- 
housing of sacked grains. The capacity 
of the elevator will be approximately 
50,000 bushels. The main floor will be 
at car floor level and will have loading 
platform along tracks of the Los Ange- 
les Junction railway, the neutral belt 
line serving all district industries at 
through rates. 

The directors of the company are 
Messrs. J. I. Huffine of Long Beach; 
Benjamin M. Huffine of Kansas City; J. 
Earl Huffine and Everett A. Huffine of 
Los Angeles. Messrs. F. L. S. Harman, 
vice-president, and E. P. Querl, sales 
manager, negotiated the transaction for 
Central Manufacturing District, Inc. 


KANSAS APRIL CROP REPORT. 


The first spring report on Kansas 
winter wheat, released by the State 
Board of Agriculture, shows that the 
Kansas wheat acreage suffered severe 
damage from winter killing. The April 
condition is rated at 63% of normal as 
compared with 87% a year ago and a 
ten-year average of 76%. No estimate 
is offered at this time as to the per 
cent of the acreage sown that will be 
or has already been abandoned, but 
the experience of past years would indi- 
cate that from such an average condi- 
tion on April 1 we can expect at least 


25% abandonment and that it might 
reach as high as 30%. 
Of the 10,500,000 acres sown last 


fall it is not likely that much more than 
8,000,000 acres will develop for harvest, 
but this is only a rough approximation. 
No definite estimate of abandonment will 


be taken until matters are more set- 
tled about May 1. Last year Kansas 
harvested 9,426,000 acres of winter 


wheat, with an average yield of 16.3 
bushels and a total crop of 153,644,000 
bushels. 

Kansas rye is rated at 70% of normal 
on April 1, as compared with 90% last 
year and a ten-year average of 81%. 
Kansas produces only about 40,000 
acres of this grain, but the larger acre- 
ages lie outside the district that have 
suffered most from dry weather and 
winter kill, 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE, 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


INDIANA—40,000 bu. 


iron clad elevator 


for sale. Address BOX 347, Royal Center, 
Ind. 
NORTHERN INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 


clad elevator for sale, nearly new, with feed 
house attached. LOCK BOX 241, LaGrange, 
Ind. 


“TWO CENTRAL NEBRASKA ELEVA- 
TORS in good condition; well equipped; 
good grain territory. Priced right. Ad- 


dress ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
grain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
seales, air. dump. Land goes with build- 
ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 


Lake View, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—20,000 bu. Iron Clad Eleva- 
tor, addition large enough for salt, feeds 
and attrition feed mill; electric equipment. 
Will stand investigation. Good grain and 
feed location. Good town, 3,000 pop. Ad- 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX NO. 40, care Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Otto. 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

And all small sizes. 


These engines are in first-class condition 
and operate on low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


Elevators and Flour Mills. 

All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


For 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CoO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
aA Aa AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


HANGER dried seed corn, early and late 
utility type Reid’s for any part Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri. Usual guarantee; $5 bush- 
el. Thirty years’ experience seed house. 
W. C. BRYANT, Kirkwood, IIl. 


1925 SEED CORN—FEarly Yellow Dent; 
Yellow Murdock; Silver King; Minnesota 
13; the good kinds; $3.50 bu., including 
sacks. As usual, orders coming fast. 
Agents wanted. Established 1891. GEO. 
A. GERMAIN, Winnebago, Minn. 


SEED CORN—Twenty years’ experience 
as breeders and growers of high yielding 
seed corn. All grown from disease free 
seed. Germination perfect. Carlots or 
less. Write for catalog and prices. We 
can please you. W. H. BOEKER & SON, 
Petersburg, Ill. : 


PARTNER WANTED. 


WANTED PARTNER—Prefer good mill- 
er with $3,500.00 to buy % interest in a 
25 barrel Midget Marvel Mill, 92 miles from 
railroad. County seat of Garfield Co., 
Jordan, Mont. Eastern part, never failing 
crop. Will sell all for $7,000, $3,500 cash, 
balance to suit the buyer. Address F. B. 
GREEN, Jordan, Mont. 


Shrinkage of a 1,000,000 head of cattle 
a year in America’s herds, as disclosed 
by government figures, understates the 
actual drop in the supply, it is indicated 
by Commissioner Robert A. Cooper, head 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, in an 
article in the current American Bank- 
ers’ Association Journal. 
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BUSINESS NEWS 


The Folwell-Ahlskog Co. is taking 
bids for equipment and other materials 
used on these jobs. 


George C. Stiles, an attorney, has 
been appointed by Judge Waite as re- 
ceiver for the J. L. Owens Co. of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., builders of grain clean- 
ing machinery. This receivership is the 
result of a contest among three sons 
of the late founder of the firm for the 
control of the company. 


F. A. Holmes & Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, are now marketing the ‘Holmes’ 
Market radio, which is announced as be- 
ing especially adapted for use in the 
office, the elevator or the home. Among 
the special advantages claimed for this 
outfit are wide range, selectivity, and 
ease of tuning, and it is sold under a 
“money returned if not satisfactory” 
guarantee. 


Folwell-Ahlskog Co., engineers and 
contractors of Chicago, have the follow- 
ing jobs in process. 


Washburn Crosby subsidiary, the 
Frontier Elevator Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
1,250,000 bushel storage addition with 
a small work house. 

A Morris grain drier and building to 
contain it is being erected for the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. at Kansas City. 
The capacity of the drier is 1,000 
bushels per hour removing 742% mois- 
ture from corn. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific addi- 
tional storage at Council Bluffs, Ia.; 
850,000 bushels to be completed by July 
1st. The foundations are practically 
finished and the pouring forms for the 
storage tanks well along. 


ARGENTINE EXPORT RATES 
FOR APRIL. 
The following changes have been 


made in the Argentine export duty 
schedule for the month of April, accord- 
ing to a cablegram just received by the 
Commerce Department. 


Oats, from 1.32 pesas per metric ton 
te 1.25; corn, from 2.22 to 1.96; linseed, 
from: 4.61 to 4.43; barley, from 2.67 to 
2.56; wheat, from 2.81 to 2.86; sheep- 
skins, from 47.10 to 43.05; entire rios 
wool, from 71-75 to 67.50; Southern wool, 
from 65.25 to 39.60; cordoba wool, from 
51.05 to 45.385; Western wool, from 40.30 
to 37.60; quebracho extract, to 0.9675. 
The duties on other commodities sub- 
ject to Argentine export duties remain 
unchanged. 


ADJUSTABLE FEATURE 
“SEEDBURO” MOISTURE 
TESTER. 


OF 


Among the several advantages of the 
new Electric Moisture Tester marketed 
by the Seed Trade Reporting Bureau, 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is 
the adjustable unit arrangement. It 
has been made standard for use with 
the various moisture testers manufac- 
tured. It permits ease of operation and 
is sturdy in mechanical design. The 
unit may be raised or lowered to com- 
pensate for varying degrees of heat so 
that moisture tests can be obtained in 
the prescribed time. Those operating 
the new electrical tester speak for the 
advantage of the adjustable unit. Pros- 
pective buyers of such equipment, which 
is everywhere standard in up-to-date 
grain elevators, will find it just another 
of the practical features adapted to the 
“Seedburo”’ line. 


FIREPROOF 


FACES FOUR 
STREETS 


ARE 
$130 A DAY 
AND UP 


DISTINCTLY 
INDIVIDUAL 
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A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 


are offered you at the 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPECO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


10,000 quantity price—a 


CHICAGO 


Sas 


) CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 


| expensiveness and great adaptability. 


i Try afew prepaid at these prices; 

2,000, 75¢: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 

| F. O. B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
% | clips, $15.00. , 

~ rs THE BLACKHALL CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
lan_ife Size 
INSTALL LIGHTING PROTEC- 
TION NOW. 


In the 1860's, lightning rods, the prin- 
ciple of which was discovered by Ben 
Franklin, began to attract salesmen. 
Franklin recorded his discovery in these 
words: “It has pleased God in His 
goodness to mankind at length to dis- 
cover to them the means of securing 
their habitations and other buildings 
from mischief by thunder (sic) and 
lightning.” A better psychological in- 
troduction to the sale of a device to 
protect buildings could not be imagined, 
and it was used with great effect all 
over the country. 


The great practical need of such light- 
ning protection and the profits earned 
by manufacturers of its equipment, very 
naturally developed a phase of dishonest 
selling and installation particularly on 
the farm, which has taken the reputable 
lightning rod manufacturers many years 
to live down. 

Now there is a well regulated wide 
popular movement towards installing 
lightning protection and several repu- 
table manufacturers are giving special 
attention to the grain trade. Such in- 
stallations on elevators, mills and ware- 
houses avoid lightning losses in the first 
place and encourage the cheaper insur- 
ance which is offered this year in the 
second place, thus affording two-fold 
benefits. 

To be of proper value, however, such 
lightning protections must be installed 
during the Spring or early Summer 
months and the properties of our trade 
not at present protected should be taken 
care of immediately. 


><> 
By a royal decree just signed by King 
Alfonso, foreign wheat again may be 
imported into Spain. The decree lifts 
the embargo on foreign imports and 
authorizes the central food commission 
to acquire foreign wheat for flour. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of yourbest prospective custom- 
ers--National, State and Loc: Individ- 


OVUVTTTTTUVEATITTOOTHTITUOTSTATLLOAUOULLULeEE SCOUT DODee gE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PTTTTUUOTOQOUUDTONUUUUUUTTTOUUULUNTUUUUUCCUCUUCLLLLLL 


LOVTTUO VOUT EADY LEA ETAT 


New Words! New Words! 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIGNARY 
The‘‘Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best! 


= sas) SS == 


| Here are a few samples: 
soviet 
cyper 
askari 
sippio 
sterol 


abreaction | 
rotogravure 
capital ship | 
mystery ship 
irredenta | 
shoneen Flag Day | 
}| megabar Red Star Esthonia | 
S.P. boat overhead BlueCross | 
| aerial cascade 
camp-fire girl 


Is this 

| Storehouse of 

| Information 
Serving You? 


agrimotor 
hot pursuit 
Air Council 
mud gun 
Ruthene 
paravane 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, 
specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G.& C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


‘HOTEL DE SOTO 


(MILLION -DOLLAR 


NEW ORLEAN 


MODERATE RATES 
FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE 


HOME ' 
VIC. LE BEAU - 


PRES. & MGR. 


SCRUPULOUSLY 
CLEAN 
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Steel Flight § Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
material handling problems which has been acquired for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 


from years of experience in this field. Our engineers ; : 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


will exactly fit your needs. 


Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


Le THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 
alem Stee 


Flevatcn Buckets Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Grain Scoops 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


Richardson Scale Company 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY PASSAIC, N. J. 
4500-60 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO New York Chicago Memphis Houston Heights 


Minneapolis Omah:i Wichita Pasadena 


Established 1844 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


Vol, XCITI. No. 15 } 
WEBELY 


CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1925 


$3.00a YEAR 
Smncie Copigs 15 Cen? 


BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


volved in more closely connecting the interests 

of the farm and of the city are the brunt of the 
present efforts being made by the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, and similar leaders who 
are working towards the same end. It may be ex- 
pected that legislative assistance will be sought in 
such work as it always has been in the past, very 
often through a mistaken sense of personal rights. 
When these are meant as personal success, it is un- 
fortunate for all concerned to carry our troubles to 
the halls of Congress for legislative enactment. 


A phase of this matter which needs watching, how- 
ever, is the increasing political strength of the farmer 
which has forced the industrialist into at least tem- 
porary agreement on issues which were known to 
be unsound. The advantage of a close working ar- 
rangement between these two dominant interests of 
the country is thereby lost, and the oft-repeated 
hearty verbal support of the farmer by the industrial- 
ist is half-hearted in actual practice. These manufac- 
turing interests are more definitely dependent upon a 
successful agriculture than they may realize, and the 
timeliness of closely-knit co-operation is indicated 
by the following official statement: 


Ts political and economic issues that are in- 


This is the ‘first spring in five years with any evi- 
dence of general stimulus in agriculture,’’ the bureau of 
agricultural economics declares in a report on the sit- 
uation. There are no big agricultural surpluses except 
in cattle, the report says, and “judging from the lessened 
population movement, an increased number of farmers 
apparently feel it financially safe to stay on the farms 
this spring.’’ 

The nation’s sinews are knit with steel, coal, grain, 
live stock and several such other great industries. It 
is always helpful to have the comment of leaders in 
such lines and particularly so when the speaker is 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp. 
He was recently quoted in connection with the state 
_of business and particularly concerning the substan- 
tial revival in the steel trades. 

In general, he referred to the continued keen com- 
petition in all lines with profits held down largely 
“because of high production costs. For this and other 
reasons, it has been natural to observe a slowing up 
in business but it is encouraging for Mr. Gary to 
assure the country that in his opinion, fundamental 
conditions now are better than ever before in our 
history. He referred to the caution uttered by many 
who spoke with authority last Fall against inflation 
of any kind, and he considers it fortunate that the 
mild inflation which was experienced carried no 
farther. 

Speaking on the wage question, it is Judge Gary's 
opinion that they will not be lowered because the 
producing capacity of the country is very large, and 
the labor demand strong. 

It is well to observe the trend of business in other 
important lines as above surveyed because the ten- 
dency is to get too close to one’s business. Although 
the stock and grain markets are ordinarily dependa- 
ble barometers of business conditions, they are not 
infallible, and many.economists have been recently 
quoted to the effect that the recent chaotic markets 
have been out of line with the more stable affairs in 
such industries as above referred to. 


Business Principles 
Henry Ford has been much before the public re- 
cently in a rather favorable light, tending to make 
us forget his one great blunder in connection with 
the peace ship of the early war days. Like Banquo’s 


ghost, it stands as a ridiculous step in his otherwise 
commendable career, although none doubt his sin- 
cerity even in connection with the peace ship. 

He is now quoting several rules to which he at- 
tributes his business success, and with $400,000,000, 
representing his personal fortune, there are few who 
would show lack of interest in the life-long principles 
which are back of this success. They are: Banish 
fear of the future; venerate the past; put service be- 
fore profit; buy materials fairly and produce the fin- 
ished article with the smallest possible cost. 

To support the backbone of the business man who 
is not naturally honest in his affairs, the Govern- 
ment has taken a hand through blue sky laws on 
fraudulent stock sales and through various bureaus 
of a regulatory character. It is but natural that this 
Governmental control of private affairs has in many 
instances carried too far. 


GROWTH CONDITION STILL 
SPOTTED 

ITH rain reported on 

from Michigan, Hlinois, Wiscon- 

sin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

lowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, it is felt that the acute situ- 
ation in substantial wheat areas, in so far 


Monday 


Missouri, Minnesota, 


as moisture is concerned, is temporarily 
relieved and while growth conditions are 
exceedingly spotted and estimates, there- 
fore, the>) feeling 
seems to be pretty general that wheat by 
the end of this month will show a much 
better condition than the one indicated 
in the government’s April first figures. 


very unsatisfactory, 


As a matter of fact, reports received 
today already show gains in some states, 
while the percentage of loss in those 


states showing a decline, is quite small. 


It is our impression that business as a whole is 
gradually improving its morale of honesty, integrity 
and similar qualities, which are admittedly the only 
permanent basis of success. 


Financial Markets 

Continued. large sums that are available for in- 
vestment purposes are either actively “in the market” 
or exerting strong potential buying power. Included 
in this list is a half dozen persons who divided 
$150,000,000 in round figures as the cash disburse- 
ment for the business of Dodge Bros., Inc. These 
individuals paid a federal tax approximating 
$10,000,000 on their profits of the sale of the com- 
pany, and it is presumed they will invest their funds 
in tax-free securities. Other bond buyers of the 
same class are seeking government, state and munici- 
pal issues which afford a high degree of safety and 
tax exemption, in which class the first Liberty Loan 
344% issue is likely to be a popular buy. 

The expansion in the circulation of money is today 
largely offset by the decline in deposits which is nat- 


ural. Our gold reserves are lower than at any time 
since 1921 as reported by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, meaning the volume of gold held by such banks 
against federal reserve notes. 

The high position in the financial world of the 
automobile industry has brought due gratification 
to such interests over the splendid situation therein. 
Monthly and quarterly statements are almost en- 
tirely more encouraging than had been expected and 
fundamental conditions are sound. 


Politics “At Ease” 

During heated political discussions much is often 
said without true basis of fact or even morally sup- 
ported by the sincere beliefs of the speaker. The 
party out of power holds out the unattractive promise 
that if the people persist in maintaining the party in 
power, only dire results will follow. Many of the 
common people take all of this “guff’”’ in, one hun- 
dred percent, but conservative business men liberally 
discount such gloomy outlook. We bid fair this 
Spring and Summer to escape much of this irregular 
thinking because politics is decidely “fat ease,’ with 
a definite economic program outlined by President 
Coolidge and endorsed to a very large extent by the 
American people. Subject to minor off-shcots, Na- 
tional policies are pretty firmly fixed for four years, 
with taxation reductions and lessened administrative 
costs assured. Some forty commissions are even now 
reported in peril of the President’s sharp pruning 
knife. 

For the next eight or nine months at least, with 
Congress enjoying a long recess, there will be free- 
dom from outside bad influences to business through 
that source. 

In fact, it will only be the most resourceful pessi- 
mists who can possibly find much to array in support 
of their convictions during this period, and business 
is more free to continue its unobstructed course than 
for some time past. 

Advance indication of the vacation activities, such 
as they are, of these politicians is found in the re- 
cent address of Senator Borah, the first of a series 
in opposition to the world court. President Coolidge, 
it is understood, will request favorable action on the 
world court plan in the next Congress, approved in 
substance by substantially all foreign nations, leav- 
ing only the United States, Mexico and Afghanistan 
aloof. 

How time changes mortal opinions is illustrated 
in comparing today’s doubtful position of the League 
of Nations or World Court idea with its standing dur- 
ing and immediately following the world war. Dur- 
ing those days such leading public men as Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Roosevelt, Lodge, Knox, and prac- 
tically all in position to know, agreed that a pro- 
vision of this sort was the only safeguard against 
other wars. The unanimity of similar opinion abroad 
is found today in the group of fifty-four nations 
which have officially subscribed to the League and 
yet the United States, which had been foremost in 
advocating it, withheld co-operation on the early 
principle of our Government that we should not 
suffer foreign entanglements. 

The Tariff Remains as Is 

Washington reports continue to state that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is much opposed to stirring up the 
tariff issue in the December session of Congress. The 
administration feels that tax revision and reform is 
not only a sufficiently large problem in itself but is 
so closely allied to a general tinkering with the tariff 
that success of the former would be sacrificed possibly 
in tackling the latter.. The President is in full ap- 
preciation of the desirability of continuing our policy 
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of protection but at the same time, he has been 
quoted to the effect that our markets are open to 
world trade and that our “towering industrial struc- 
ture” is largely based upon the American producers’ 
right to first opportunity in the home market. The 
President considers our export policy on raw mate- 
rials and primary products is exceptionally liberal. 

Speaking on this subject to the National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Ass'n, Mr. Coolidge turned in his 
customary neat manner a simple explanation of our 
entire import and export business when he said: 

“Foreign buyers may come here for our raw cotton, 
take it home, turn it into fabrics, and, if they are clever 
enough, which they often are, sell it back to us. Not 
only do they have this privilege, but to an impressive 
extent they have taken advantage of it. We import 
nearly half as many yards of cotton cloth annually as we 
export. 

“If anybody 
export bounties, 


desires information about export taxes, 
valorization projects, discriminatory 
taxation, and the like, and how these increase the cost 
of articles which we have to import, he may well study 
the policies which various countries apply to such staples 
as coffee, nitrates, potash, rubber, tin, pulpwood, cocoa, 
sizal, quinine, and more than a few others.” 


Political Aspect of the Tariff 

In connection with the present efforts in certain 
quarters to bring about an increased protective tariff, 
and the search by members of Congress to see what 
might be done towards improving the administrative 
sections of the tariff law, we find a continuous po- 
litical thread running through the entire fabric. 

Beyond the above-mentioned Republican protective 
ideas, is the fear that a combination of Democrats 
and insurgent Republicans might force a downward 
revision. It is well known, however, that the latter 
group has no definite well-grounded program and 
it is equally apparent that political parties are not. 
above favoring such tariff measures as may support 
the business activities of important interests among 
their own constituents. 

Under these circumstances, it must be seen that 
it is no time to subject business to the uncertainties 
of tariff adjustments, especially in the absence of at 
least reasonable expectation of an improvement in 
the schedules. 

Foreign Affairs 

1t was natural for Anatole de Monzie, the new 
French Minister of Finance, to first turn his hand to 
the most important need of the country which is the 
abandonment of Government ownership without de- 
lay. 

Beyond the customary evils and pitfalls of Govern- 
ment ownership, there is in France a close connec- 
tion between military control and industrial opera- 
tion of her railroads, telegraph and telephone lines 
and other utilities. {[t has long been felt that the 
stupid management of such affairs was not even 
serving military purposes to advantage, and there- 
fore their return to private enterprise is but another 
logical chapter in the oft-repeated history of Govern- 
ment ownership failures. 

A danger to be guarded against in this connection 
is the present publicity campaign, current in France 
to persuade the public that the issuance of new paper 
money can be done without adding to the existing 
inflation. To those who are willing to be aided by 
the financial dilemma of Germany in the past several 
years and France to a lesser extent today, the situa- 
tion is most instructive. It will be remembered that 
Germany gradually replaced treasury notes with com- 
mercial bills of exchange reaping the consequences, 
and before it is also too late, France must realign 
her currency. The Government’s policy, largely con- 
cerning a “deficit”? method of financing has caused 
the franc to fall and prices to rise. In funding her 
debt it is necessary to retain the confidence of her 
peoples, and yet the closest economy both public and 
private, and heavy taxation are inevitable steps in 
the process. ' 


EDITORIALETTE 


Tue particular attention of the flax seed and oil 
meal trade is called to the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
inarket letter in the feed department of this issue. 
It discusses with a keen mind certain details of the 
present tariff agitation as bearing upon the interests 
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of the farmer and of the linseed oil mill. It is fur- 
ther interesting to note that the writer of the letter 
is Mr. G. A. Archer personally, who has not been 
recently writing the market letters of the firm. 
Read it. 

eg 


SENATOR CAPPER ON SPECULATION 


HE tone of the editorials in Cappers Weekly 
[are entirely different from those which appeared 

in this publication when Senator Capper was 
having the Capper-Tincher bill passed. In a recent 
editorial, among certain statements made, are the 
following: “It seldom pays the individual farmer to 
hold his grain. Usually there is a surplus with a 
majority of farmers competing for the early market 
prices. Last year, farmers had more need of money 
than usual and sold early. No farmer got anywhere 
near the big price they got this year but the prices 
farmers did get were helped by the speculators who 
soon began buying and holding grain for the higher 
prices it seemed lixely the world’s shortage of wheat 
would bring. The grain dealing speculator is the pro- 
ducer’s friend. The speculator buys for a rise—hbe- 
cause he believes wheat will be worth more bye and 
bye, enough more to make it pay for storage, interest 
on the investment and a profit besides. He helps absorb 
the supply of an overloaded market. So while we 
wish the wheat grower had got much more of the 
$2.00 price than he did, we are glad the part he 
didn’t get went to the grain-dealing speculator whose 
operation tends to boost prices.” 


A VICIOUS LAW IF PASSED 


crimination bill, S. F. No. 181, which has been 

introduced into the Minnesota State Legislature 
is intended to prohibit an elevator or milling com- 
pany from paying more for a certain grade of wheat 
at one station in Minnesota than they do for the same 
grade at another station, and makes it a misdemeanor 
for an elevator or milling company to pay a different 
price for wheat of the same grade as determined by 
the state grades. Federal and state grades are not 
the determining factors as to the value of wheat 
although the grain may conform exactly to the speci- 
fications. Its value for milling purposes is determined 
entirely by the protein content. Therefore, wheat 
grading exactly the same at two different points and 
varying in the value of protein content would work 
an undue hardship both on the farmer and the buyer. 
It is just such unfair legislation as this that makes 
it hard to do business and the innocent party foots 
the bill. 


| EGISLATORS are still busy and the anti-dis- 


ee _cet ee 


EFFORTS UNAPPRECIATED 


dation is fostered by a big mail order house, 

it would seem rather ungrateful on the part 
of a certain Montana paper to make the statement 
that this concern was taking a slam at Montana seed 
corn simply because it put out the statement that 
38% of Montana seed corn was worthless. In broad- 
casting this knowledge, the Foundation is rendering 
the farmers of-that state a service. It is difficult to 
procure good seed corn of high germination this year 
and by urging farmers to take care and pains in its 
selection, will mean bigger crops the coming Fall. 
This institution knows full well that for it to pros- 
per, people to whom they wish to sell must also pros- 
per; therefore, its desire to render a service. It 
would seem that this Montana paper was a little 


hasty in its conclusions. 
certainly a good advertisement for the owner. 


Oi or 
BEAUTIFY YOUR SURROUNDINGS 
A It indicates thrift and will attract business. 
A milling company in Kansas will transform an un- 


sightly spot around its plant into a beauty spot for 
it is planned to have a beautiful well kept lawn 


W ania the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 


COUNTRY elevator with well kept premises is 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. — 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 


erence: 
Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 
. Wheat— : 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts...... 1,797,000 2,902,000 2,123,000 
Primary shipments... 1,984,000 3,674,000 2,013,000 
Receipts since July 1.464; 024,000 462,227,000 305, $23" 000 
Vislblow, oy a sateeesiten 55,244,000 57,434,000 56,673,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 4.. 60,734,000 63,327,000 61,456,000 
Brad., Can., Apr. 4... 71,789,000 75,048,000 120,234,000 
Exports, American.... 6,789,000 6,094,000 6,466,000 
Exports, world’s...... 13,999,000 13,603,000 16,112,000 
(Oni passage eset, 85,392,000 84,096,000 68,888,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts...... 2,132,000 3,366,000 4,060,000 
Primary shipments... 2,634,000 3,232,000 3,379,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.134,677,000 132,545,000 173,354,000 
Visible? s:. ..imeenes « «nti 30,761,000 32,727,000 22,319,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 4.. 35, 108. 000 36,526,000 25,335,000 
Exports, American... 127000 6,000 366,000 
Exports, world’s...... 1,500,000 1,526,000 oe 000 
‘On: Dassareree soe. 5,576,000 5,049,000 3,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts...... 2,065,000 2,750,000 2,920,000 
Primary shipments.... 3,693,000 3,783,000 3,445,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.217,256,000 215,191,000 181,128,000 
‘VASIDIOS".. «10 tener tine 58,107,000 61,104,000 14,074,000 
Bradstis. Apres .cee 64,943,000 67,509,000 16,112,000 
Exports, American.... 523,000 28,000 517,000 
Exports, world’s...... 957,000 1,740,000 1,112,000 
On passareiionay. Tee 5,720,000 6,640,000 7,280,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 159,000 159,000 158,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 55,000 59,000 60,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 395,000 308,000 591,000 
Shipments, 9 markets, 134,000 133,000 210,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 202,000 200,000 192,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 39,000 46,000 52,000 
Hog Slaughterings— bh 
Week” <i Bence. «see 479,000 395,000 690,000 
Season to date........ * 3,217,000 2,738,000 5,458,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats, Ibs. neuen we 9,957,000 18,296,000 18,466,000 
Lard tes c Gees Steuer 8,738,000 6,647,000 16,622,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle *aviz eee eee $10.25 $10.45 $10.05 
FLOL'S: <p sis revenaeteeeterersveie ote 13.25 13.10 7.40 
Sheep: .ccceutees oe 1D vey i) 10.40 
Liam bs” Seacesteseiete attee 14.35 14.75 16.30. 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 230 231 234 
Chicago closing prices— 
ard— 
May « ce cmithieibeteeis.3.si5 $15.95 $16.12% $10.97% 
Duly: cite crcnmtesteleret, sues 16.25 16.45 11.17 
September ......... 16.55 16.72% 11.42 
OCtODER Pinpeeeiecii-\/- 16.60 LG. 80050 Riche 
S. R. Sides— 
May sy areieetettelsteie's =i 17.05 $17.40 $ 9.82% 
jae OME Cees Vie 17.12% 17.40 10.12% 
1D. wy Bellies— 
May ok seen cieteiee-s,s ise $19.65 $19.90 $10.22% 
July Geiser = c= 19.50 19.70 10.57% 
W heat— 
IMLAY" L Savete otumteictetetsiars s e:< a $1.6214 $1.43%4 ~ $1.0214 
DULY 2 .sciche ateeieee ietane » ‘eis 1.46% 1.33% 1.04 
1.354 1.26% 1.04% 
$1.114% $0. aut $0.7716 
1.141% 9% -T8% 
1.144% . 1. a 78 
$0.41% $0. ae $0.47 
43% 40% 441% 
September 44 AS 40% 


planted with flowers and it will include a plot where- 
in will be worked out the name of the brand of flour 
this firm manufactures. While primarily this mixing 
of business with pleasure is an advertising scheme, 
it will add much to the beauty of the surrounding 
neighborhood and will no doubt bring tangible re- 
turns to the promoter. Such efforts could be carried 
out by country elevator owners as well. 


IT CAN’TBE DONE 


H. GARY, chairman of the United States Steel 


E; Corporation, in an article in The Country 
* Gentleman says: ‘ 
“No group of producers can successfully organize 
against the consumer. No group of producers can evade 
the law of supply and demand, or fix prices, or arbi- 
trarily limit production, or disregard the welfare of thi 
public at large or otherwise abolish natural laws.”’ 


Mr. Gary is at the head of what is perhaps the 
largest industrial organization in the world, but h 
may be wrong, and it is barely possible that eac 
one of the things he says cannot be done, can be 
accomplished. Some of them have been attempted 
upon numerous occasions and always with disastrous 
results to those making the attempt, no one of them 
ever having permanently succeeded. : 

Under the circumstances we are more inclined 
to pin our faith to the predictions of Mr. Gary than 
to the promises of the men who are behind the 
present paternalistic program for the American 
farmer. 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 

ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 

sit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Keporter as a aa as for 
poching the buying power of the grain, 

,» bean and y pinduoties is “eke heap 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


Tih grain markets have reversed 


their recent action, and while sub- 

ject to numerous sinking spells, 
have advanced sharply from the recent 
low point with the semi-panicky feeling 
entirely absent. The Government April 
crop report, showing a condition of 
68.7, the lowest on record with one ex- 
ception, and 12.3 points under the pros- 
pect of last December, was considerably 
lower than many had anticipated and 
led to heavy buying and a material up- 
turn, the situation being rendered more 
serious by the tightening up in the cash 
position throughout the West and South- 
west. 

With all statistical compilations point- 
ing to a relatively close adjustment of 
supplies to demand the world over, from 
the new crop and prospects that the new 
American crop would be a short one, 
there was considerable anxiety shown on 
the part of buyers both in this country 
and abroad, and while the demand from 
abroad has been relatively slow of late, 
it is now expected that a rather liberal 
business will be put through, especially 
in new crop winters for forward ship- 
ment. Under existing conditions, im- 
porting countries must look to the 
United States for practically all of their 
supplies during the months of July, 
August and September and should any- 
thing happen to delay the movement of 
the Canadian, it would be well toward 
the latter part of October before grain 
from that country would be available. 
The Government report suggested a 
yield of only 474,000,000 bus. based on 
a normal abandonment of acreage while 
the price reports suggest that the loss 
will run around 15 per cent or more, 
and this despite the rains which fell, 
after the Government report was made 
up. Last year’s harvest was 590,000,- 
000 bus., and while it is somewhat early 
to make accurate estimates as to the 
yield, a crop which starts with a low 
condition usually returns a yield per 
acre smaller than the average. Of 
course the heavy loss in acreage and the 
poor area that will ultimately be aban- 
doned is reflected in the low condition, 
and a sharp advance will be witnessed 
in May when the abandoned area is 
eliminated from the total, but at the 
moment the trade is very confident 
that a small crop will be raised. 


Beneficial Rains. 


Highly beneficial rains have fallen 
over the greater part of the winter 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


wheat area since the Government: re- 
port was compiled, and with favorable 
weather the next few weeks there will 
be a material improvement in the out- 
look. At the same time there will be 
a constant need of rains in many sec- 
tions in the Southwest where there is 
a lack of subsoil moisture as the re- 
cent moisture was too light to have a 
permanent effect. The American North- 
west is now complaining of dry weather, 
although seeding of spring wheat has 
made rapid progress, and unless mois- 
ture is* received in the immediate fu- 
ture, that will become a market influ- 
ence. Seeding of spring wheat promises 
to be completed much ahead of the av- 
erage in the Northwest, providing re- 
cent weather conditions continue. ‘he 
same holds true in the three Canadian 
provinces where it has been dry and 
mild for several weeks and already 
some seed has been put into the ground, 
about the earliest on record. An early 
seeded crop usually returns a_ better 
yield per acre than a late seeded one. 
The lowest condition of winter wheat is 
found in the Pacific Northwest and in 
the states of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska and the loss in acreage 
in the latter four promises to be rather 
heavy due to drought earlier in the 
season. It is now too late to plant even 
corn in some parts of Texas, and the 
land plowed up will probably go into 
cotton. 

World’s exports of wheat have fallen 
off considerably as compared with ear- 
lier in the season and there is no longer 
the pressure of wheat on the foreign 
markets which was such a feature re- 
cently. The supply on ocean passage 
has been decreasing steadily for several 
weeks, as has the domestic visible. 
Were it not for the prospect of spring 
wheat coming to Chicago for Celivery, 
the May future might congest quickly, 
and it is estimated that there is rela- 
tively little cash wheat available at 
winter wheat markets that can be 
shipped this way. In fact, many of the 
theories regarding a scarcity of sup- 
plies, predicted by bulls sometime ago, 
are commencing to develop fairly rapid- 
idly, and it would be no surprise to see 
the May become extremely tight in the 
immediate future. 


Coarse Grains. 

Pressure of cash corn has lightened 
somewhat and with a marked improve- 
ment in the Hastern distributing de- 
mand, combined with a good class of 
buying, futures have advanced rapidly 
from the recent low point, and with 
an increase in the shipments of cash 
grain a still higher level would not be 
surprising. Movement from the interior 
is at a minimum and with hogs selling 
far above a parity with corn, there is 
every inducement for farmers to hold 
back their grain and feed it. All de- 
liveries of corn after selling well below 
$1 have advanced above that figure 
again, and despite the sharp advance 
the Eastern demand has held up fairly 
well, and it is generally believed that 
stocks in the hands of dealers are rela- 
tively light. Planting is making rapid 
progress as far north as central Kan- 
sas with over half of the acreage plant- 
ed in some counties in southern Kansas, 
and the recent rains were beneficial. 
The new oats crop is making good 
progress, with seeding going forward 
rapidly. The demand for cash oats has 
been fairly good and the visible supply 
is steadily decreasing, but there is such 
a large total that the price has been 
gradually working to a wider discount 
as compared with corn. A little export 
business in domestic oats has been put 
through, but the bulk of the sales has 
been of Canadian. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wihéaiteaeta eas 1,821,000 2,901,000 2,169,000 
Gorn ts eerste 2,081,000 3,496,000 3,901,000 
Oats™er assem ae 1,925,000 2.862;000 2,925,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 


sons, as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past? weekcatetsicc cies » 5. 5,827,000 8,995,000 
Preceding week....... 9,259,000 7,801,000 


Since Juived ge... cee cs = 911,515,000 859,504,000 

Wheat values were on the upgrade the 
greater part of the past week, and while 
there was a sharp recession at one time 
on the rains over part of the winter 
wheat belt the finish was about the top 
with net gains of 84%@19%c with May 
leading, and at the top showed 13@26c 
over the low of the previous week. The 
Government report led to heavy buying 
of all deliveries and offerings were not 
large. The May has been acting tight 
ever since the market turned upward, 
and while Minneapolis May went to a 
wider discount under Chicago it had but 
little effect on values. The market is 
regarded as a weather and crop affair 
and rapid price changes are expected to 
continue. 


A heavily oversold condition was dis- 
closed in the corn? market and prices 
were on the upgrade the greater part 
of the week, the finish being at net 
gains of 134%,@16c with May leading. 
There was free buying of May against 
purchases of July to close spreads, and 
cash interests also changed over hedges 
to some extent. Movement from the in- 
terior is light and grain arriving at 
primary points had advanced sharply 
as compared with futures. 


Highly beneficial rains fell over the 
main oats sections of the central west, 
and the action of corn was the main in- 
fluence in this grain. The average was 
higher and the finish at net gains of 2% 
@3%c as compared with the previous 
week. Eastern demand held up well 
despite the advance. Rye lagged con- 
siderably as compared with wheat de- 
spite large clearances from the _ sea- 
board. Closing trades were at net gains 

7%@9l%ec with September leading. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 


Close 
Apr.11, Apr.9, Apr.12 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.62%4 $1.43%4 $1.62% $1.4: $1.02%% 
July 1.4714 1.33% 1.46% 1.33% 1.03% 
5 Sept. 1.36 1.26% 1.35 1.26% 1.04% 
orn— 
May 1.11% .96% 1.11% £.95% 17% 
July 1.144 1.01% 1.14 99% 7834 
Sept. 1.14% 1.023, 1.14 1.00% 7836 
Oats— 
May 42 38% 41% -38 3g AT 
July 4356 A0% 433, .40%4 441% 
Sept. 44 A1% 44 41% 40% 
Rye— 
May 1.20% 1.11 1.19% 1.12 653% 
July 1.14 1.04% 1.138% 1.04% 67% 
Sept. 1.144 96 1.04 9416 ae 


WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 


wo 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 


July 1.... 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 11...464,393,000 306,831,000 385,078,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 11...340,560,000 161,017,000 230,335,000 
Stocks on 

Apr ia a: a 922,000 51,574,000 38,234,000 
Consumption t 3 

JNXyoye, alabe 113, 411,000 117,518,000 127,298,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1.... 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 11...134,677,000 173,454,000 168,115,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 11... 63,407,000 94,812,000 89,343,000 
Stocks on 

Apry TLine AL 508,000 19,210,000 22,384,000 
Consumption t 

Apr. ” 49, 235,000 60,214,000 61,728,000 


———j{]>—»>—___ 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WHEE © esac 5,083,000 5,480,000 5,985,000 
Ostsiter..nt oes 455,000 590,000 1, 208, 000 
IRY@ oy ce ese es 690,000 545,000 1,115,000 
Barley oth. + us 547,000 472,000 200,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Apr. 
11 (000 omitted): 

Apr.11,Apr.12,Apr.11, Apr.12 


4 1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago <2... 129 165 65,488 47,320 
Sioux City..2..07 20 6 1,792 1/313 
Milwaukee .... 21 21 8,306 2,083 
Minneapolis 696 904 94,278 93,580 
MIINER  s-yatcene 348 312 ~=«499,789 33,786 
Ste hous ses 260 280 39,250 28,470 
POledO: sac sees 22 13. 11,017 14,364 
Wichita’ f.5-. 3 3 Pe 6. 00! (ints ae oe 
Dotvort: Sie... 19 10 1,743 1,695 
Kansas City 88 197 82,454 53,793 
IPSOriay accdstuc 32 6 1,865 1,992 
Omaha i72.0h 61 93 27,285 15,118 
Indianapolis ... 26 41 3,922 5,320 
St. Joseph......7s 39 75 10,785 6,989 

Ota * ete ee 1,797 2,123 464,024 305,823 
Shipments ..1,984 2,013 340,560 161,017 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American 789,000 6,094,000 6,446,000 
Argentine oe. 000 2,893,000 6,942,000 
Australian ..4,032,000 4,616,000 1,672,000 
WGA | BAeas be. < 16, D008 Per vacate cece 
PUUSSIRa or atin cecal loce Mamet 880,000 
(OAT AP ER MICRO. | Se RAE 152,000 
SPOUaI % taerads 13,999,000 13,603,000 16,112,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
2,370,000 bus. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .333,402,000 322,579,000 335,147,000 
Argentine . 99,284,000 107,959,000 89,977,000 
Australian . 83,416,000 58,618,000 34,096,000 
Indian .- 29,360,000 5,872,000 8,260,000 
Russian .... 328.000 26,824,000 ...-.. 
Others .... 2,736,000 13,932,000 ), 343,000 
Total 548,526,000 530,784,000 472,926,000 
SEASON. woes creesie cee 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 

Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 112,000 16,000 366,000 
Argentine ..... 496,000 516,000 756,000 
FG ake ay MS, Set cy | Nec Siew ODE 41,000 
INDEERCR CREB GO Ch societies jg ree 697,000 
OED ELSE, ie carers 892,000 994,000 1,062,000 
Total .-1,500,000 1,526,000 2,922,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American 563,000 9,943,000 38,946,000 
Argentine ..46,408,000 21,236,000 56,404,000 
African . 1,343,000 4,785,000 230,000 
Russian .... 2,576,000 3,066,000 enattee 
Others sence 16,861,000 19,335,000 1,391,000 
Total 67,751,000 58,365, 000 97,221,000 
SGasOn cisscsmomtes «bie 229,932,000 205,235,000 

—_ 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 

Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 11, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 523,000 228,000 517,000 
Argentine ..... 434,000 1,512,000 595,000 
Ola AR hah Meck © MOG abos) WEEDS fio 
MOtal, eaten 957,000 1,740,000 1,112,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..17,913,000 15,542,000 26,501,000 
Argentine ..36,647,000 25,622,000 18,269,000 
RUSSIA fersgame 5 Cera ew 180,000 | 5. .s ee, 
Others: “5... 54 1,714,000 920,000 3,690,000 
THOUAL, -sai0:3, 000s 6,274,000 42,264,000 49,150,000 
Season once esas 'tmen 67,500,000 65,765,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 
Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years 


1924-25 1923-2 1922-238. 

Stocks at 4: 

Aug. 1.... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to u : 

Apr. 11...216,756,000 180,828,000 182,927,000 
Suet, ‘to f 

Apr. 11...125,475,000 134,389,000 146,943,000 
Stocks on 7 

Apr. Ud ais ae 525,000 12,545,000 20,088,000 
Consumption t 

APPL LL: 40.5 524,000 38,086,000 52,613,000 
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MARCH CANADIAN MOVEMENT 


Grain from Country Points Awaits Opening 
of Navigation—Coarse Grain Move— 
ment Heavy. 


By E. A. URSELL, Statistician. 


T. WILLIAM, On?T., April 8—In view 
F of the near approach to the open- 

ing of the season of navigation on 
the great lakes the movement of all 
grains from country points to the head 
of the lakes has been quite substantial. 
A total of 14,942 cars of all grains 
passed inspection as compared with 12,- 
544 a month ago and 16,541 a year ago. 
Of these 10,481 cars contained wheat as 
against 8,974 a month ago and 11,804 a 
year ago. The proportion grading into 


contract grades continues small, being 
4,616 or 44.4 per cent for the month, 


compared with 3,366, or 37.5 per cent 
during the previous month and 9,977, or 
84.5 per cent a year ago. 

The movement of coarse grains, par- 
ticularly barley and flaxseed, continues 
to far exceed that of a year ago, while 
stocks in the Fort William-Port Arthur 
elevators are much larger than usual. 
There are also some 4,000 cars in local 
yards and en route for unloading as 
soon as there is space in the elevators. 


It will be noted from table (6) ap- 
pended the total all-rail movement from 
Fort William-Port Arthur during the 
winter season has not been large by 
any means. It will also be seen that a 
large proportion of wheat shipments 
were destined to Canadian and U. S. A. 
domestic points. Much of this went to 
important milling centers so that it is 


highly probable it would reappear as 
exports of flour. 
High ocean freight rates combined 


with high prices have prevented a large 
movement via Vancouver to Europe, 
while the Oriental purchases have been 
made principally in Australia. Japan 
will probably need considerable quanti- 
ties of wheat during the present season 
as the last rice crop is reported to be so 
much below normal requirements that 
the government has appealed to the pop- 
ulace to use more wheat flour in an ef- 
fort to offset the deficiency. This would 
appear to offer an excellent opportunity 
for shippers via Vancouver to increase 
the movement by that outlet. 


Due largely to the high prices in the 
Winnipeg market as compared with 
those of other centers early in the year 
sales of Canadian wheat for export have 
been comparatively light. .ublic eleva- 
tors at lower lake ports have been prac- 
tically full all the winter and the un- 
loading of storage cargoes afloat has not 
even yet been completed at either Cana- 
dian or U. S. A. ports. Until all of these 
cargoes have been disposed of and un- 
loaded and a material reduction of vis- 
ible supplies at eastern points has tak- 
en place it is hardly to be expected that 
sales for export of the surplus still re- 
maining can be made. 

With present prices out of line with 
Liverpool and very little export business 
in wheat being reported, it would appear 
the opening of navigation is likely to be 
a very quiet one as far as wheat ship- 
ments are concerned. Wheat supplies 
now on passage to Europe are, with 
stocks already in hand, reported to be 
sufficient to last until early in June. 
For the balance of the season, and allow- 
ing for a small supply on passage, ship- 
ments of at least 120,000,000 bushels 
from exporting countries will be neces- 
sary. Canada can furnish approximate- 
ly 50 million bushels of this amount, 
although much will be of quality lower 
than contract grades. Shipments from 
the southern hemisphere have been 
much heavier than usual but are now 
falling off very markedly. Reports from 
India indicate the drought has material- 
ly affected prospects for the crop now 
being harvested and as available world’s 
supplies as reported and approximate 
requirements appear to be so closely 
alike any conditions which may arise 
as the result of unfavorable weather, 
crop damage, or reduction of estimates 
of surplus now being used as the basis 
of all calculations, will be immediately 
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reflected in export demand and prices. 
Consequently crop conditions during the 
next few months will be very closely fol- 
lowed. 


An early spring, abundance of mois- 
ture and warmer weather than the av- 
erage for this time of the year indicate 
a most favorable prospect in western 
Canada. Already reports of seeding hav- 
ing commenced are in from both south- 
ern Manitoba and southern Alberta 
where the light lands warm up earlier 
and absorb the moisture more readily. 
In view of the small proportion of land 
prepared last season for this year’s crop 
it is to be hoped the weather will con- 
tinue favorable to enable spring plough- 
ing to be done early and a full acreage 
sown. 

Comparative tables showing 
tions, receipts, 
follow: 

(1)—Number of cars inspected in the 


Western Grain Inspection Division dur- 
ing March: 


inspec- 
shipments and prices 


1925. 1924. 
Cars. Bushels. Cars. Bushels. 
Wheat ..... 10,481 13,625,900 11,806 16,148,000 
Oats . . 2,730 5,274,200 3,793 8,063,300 
Barley cae 1,064 1,541,000 627 949,850 
Flaxseed 437 479,700 129 146,350 
Ryeisit..snee 180 223,900 157 188,900 
Average bushels per car: 
Flax-— 
Wheat. Oats. Barley. seed. Rye. 
Mar., 1925 
..1,300.06 1,931.94 1,448.35 1,097.72 1,243.88 
Mar., 1924 
. 1,867.78 2,125.83 1,514.92 1,134.48 1,203.17 


(2)—Total inspections of 1924 crops 
to the end of March as compared with 
the final official estimate of Western 
Canadian production: 


Estimated Total 
erop. inspected. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
"Wheat: ), saws cis eadaetekeirae 235,694,000 181,567,650 
Oats’)? 3s shaanAte pieuteerates 229,046,000 32,765,650 
Barley ?t.... c.fx cea oe 68,576,000 27,469,000 
Flaxseed, (ck <usises ee 9,577,900 6,433,550 
RY6 (vanes cases eee 11,588,000 4,858,900 


(3)—Total receipts of Fort William- 
Port Arthur Elevators during the 8 
months ended March 31: 


1925. 1924, 

Bushels. Bushels. 

Wheat! Seipeese cone 131,071,148 240,875,202 
Oats "5 Siiea sethnresleneiene em 24,372,795 30,992,935 
Barley (cs ates ieee oes 24,032,643 11,886,666 
Flaxseed iict.esceesoen 5,805,935 3,576,264 
RYy¢.' 3. oi epee 4,693,781 4,828,427 
(4)—Total shipments from Fort Wil- 


liam-Port Arthur Elevators during the 
8 months ended March 31: 


1925. 1924. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat .itcistvtihieeme 114,276,680 196,726,845 
Oats: °s\. Jemasemorcecnite 16,543,525 22,978,191 
Barley’) sewers teeter 19,379,505 12,888,390 
Flaxseed) (once aac 2,708,142 3,050,071 
RyY@' «23 1a. 5,06. cle ea tele ee 4,694,382 5,430,281 


(5)—Distribution of all-rail movement 
from Fort-William-Port Arthur, March, 
1925; 

Atlantic Canadian. U.S. A. 
Reaboart.done ge Total. 


Wheat 253,184 503,022 6,675 762,881 
Oats 347, 579 - 270312 eee. 526,891 
Barley 83,375 ree “OS an 86,009 
Dilaxseede ss..ance 62,915; Dea se 62,915 
Rye Oissk. cs adaall Dic ee eee eee ne 

(6)—Total all-rail movement from 


Fort-William-Port Arthur, winter season 
1924-25 to end of March and distribu- 
tion or same: 
Atlantic Canadian. U.S. A. 
seaboard.domestic.domestic, Total. 


Wheat ..2,464,314 3,302,131 61,407 5,827,852 
Oats 54353699 691,702 a vtste. 1,235,071 
Barley 979,434.) 823,500) case 1,003,025 
Plaxseeds) ick vices 192,559 96,081 248,640 
RYG ai/ce ie ear LOW TES RM cee 10,714 

(7)—Total grain handlings at Van- 


couver public elevators 
months ended March 31: 


during the 8 


1925. 1924. 
Receipts— Bushels. Bushels 
Wheg tins ciccscccsce tame blast? 35,925 bas 
ORES Casi Mess ecw eee 312,287 223,498 
Barleyy catidote toe 376,296 25,298 
RYE. Ss atc wid Hare een 37,860 188,839 
Shinments— Bushels Bushels. 
WiREAT 4 ocr le eerie 18,210,845 34,418,424 
Oats“. 4 amine does leatak tee 303,769 218,539 
Barley! ry pact chav ae 426,323 23,333 
RYO Ke cbiatae cece Tent 40,865 186,014 


Basis in store, Fort William-Port Ar- 


thur. Spot closing prices: 
Mar.2.Mar.31.Range during month. 

Wheat—1 Nor. 

tele vase LOD%, LABIG 1484 (31) 205% (3) 
Oats—2 C. W 

aereterepitee 60% 47% 45% (17) 605% (8) 
Barley—3 C. W. 

Sofa elem 'e 96% 73% 738% (81) 963% (3) 
Flaxseed—1 N. Wi & 

Are 272 231 231 (31) 272% (3) 
Rye—2 C. W. 

sudate 161% 118 112% (17) 163% (3) 


edrop of 50 cents per 


HIGHER PRICES ANTICIPATED 


Look for Further Demand—Flour Prices 

Reduced—Mills Selling By-Products 

at a Decline. 
By JACK BROOKS. 

ONDON, March 28.—In the past two 
1é weeks the price of flour here has 

fallen by $1.22 per sack, while Cana- 
dian and Argentine wheat has fallen 
from $4.50 and $4.18 respectively to 
$3.85 and $3.60 per hundredweight. 
Sales of imported wheat on the ex- 
changes are exhibiting considerable 
fluctuations and temporary control of 
prices appears to have passed to the 
Baltic where wheat cargoes change 
hands rapidly. Some of the best sales 
of imported lately have been Argentine 
at $16, Australian at-$16 and Indian at 
$15.22 per 480 pounds. Sales of 1924 
Canadian best have been done at $16.22, 
Duluth at $15.22 and American red win- 
ter at $15.22. Argentine for April ship- 
ment has been obtained as low as $15.20, 
while speculators of summer harvests 
have done big business in American at 
around $14.22. It is believed that the 
cereal year commencing next September 
will start at around $3.35 per hundred- 
weight for fair average quality, which 
would give an index number of 167 as 
compared with the pre-war 100. Higher 
prices here are anticipated after the 
Easter vacation and there is likely to be 
a demand for imported wheat since 15,- 
000,000 hundredweights of the English 
wheat crop have been disposed of as 
compared with 13,500,000 hundred- 
weights for an average season. Prices 
of English wheat are higher the past 
week. Liverpool cargo prices show a 
100 pounds for 
wheat since the second week of the pres- 
ent month for both spot and futures. 
The last few days these prices have 
picked up two or three cents and will 
likely climb a bit higher again. 

There is plenty of imported flour here 
now after a rather pronounced scarcity. 
Good Canadian is quoted at $7 per bag 
of 140 pounds which is the equivalent 
of a drop of 40 cents per bag in a week. 
Town Household and All English show 
corresponding reductions. The decline 
in flour prices the past week has been 
difficult to average but the price reduc- 
tion may be put at around 35 cents per 
bag on Canadian and Household and 47 
cents on English and American winter. 
The mills here have been clearing off 
their by-products at a price decline of 
11 cents per hundredweight. 

The trade here understands that some 
$30,000,000 is now being distributed to 
92,000 farmers by the wheat pools of the 
prairie provinces of Canada, this second 
interim payment being at the rate of 35 
cents per bushel for No. 1 northern, Ft. 
William basis. This installment brings 
the payment of $1.35 per bushel which, 
grade for grade is a higher price than 
ip 1928. The success of the wheat pools, 
it is understood, is encouraging the or- 
ganization of pools for other cereals 
such as oats, barley and rye. Informa- 
tion has been received in London that 
the Western Washington wheat raising 
districts are facing a virtual failure of 
crops owing to the exceptionally heavy 
frosts experienced in mid-December. 
This condition, it would seem, affects 
the whole of the Pacific north-west. The 
Washington Wheat Growers’ Association 
says that unless new seed is obtainable 
some 165,000 acres will have to be aban- 
doned involving a loss of $4,000,000 to 
the state. A credit of nearly half a 
million doilars is desired for the pur- 
chase of new seed to replace that frozen 
in the ground. 

—_—— Oo 


WHAT THE MOTIVE IS. 


The Grain Trade News of Winnipeg, 
says: The Saskatchewan wheat. pool 
has called for tenders for the erection 
of elevators at thirty points in that 
province. Of these thirty points, one 
now has seven elevators; two have six; 


two have five; four have four; seven 
have three; nine have two; three have 
one; and two have no elevators. It is 


quite evident that the erection of ele- 


“ut ~@ 
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vators at most of these points is with- 

out economic justification and would 
represent economic waste. The motive 

is, therefore, business competition and 

not the providing of needed facilities. 

There is no law. against spending money 
for work that would not be needed ex- 

cept to take some business away from 

a competitor, but it is well to recognize 

exactly what the pool is doing. 


FRANK A. COLES, DEAD. 


Last week marked the passing of an- 
other leader in trade affairs in the 
death of Frank A. Coles of Middletown, 
Conn. He had been at the head of the 
Coles Co. for many years; a prominent 
delegate at grain, hay and feed conven- 


THE LATE FRANK A. COLES. 


tions where he will be sorely missed. 
Several months ago, while in New York 
with Mrs. Coles, they suffered a taxi 
accident. His recovery was slow and 
part of the time was spent at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. He had, however, 
been unable to attend to business since 
the accident. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


April 16-17.—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

April 21-22.—Western Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n, Des Moines, Ia. 

May 5-6.—Illinois 
Ass'n, Peoria, III. 

May 7.—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
St. Louis. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass'n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 18 —Panhandle Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Amarillo, Tex. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers” 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22- oe —Texas Grain 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. , 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Los Angeles. 

June 23-24.—Ohio 
Ass'n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of. 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Assn. Meet- 
ing place to be selected later at some 
place in Northern Indiana. 

July 20-22.—Southern Seedsmen’s 
Ass'n, Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kane 


Grain Dealers’ 


Dealers” 


Grain Dealers’ 


City, Mo. 
Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. Pu 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Heavy Reduction Seen in Winter Wheat 
and Some in Rye—Farm Wages at 
About Same Level as in 1924. 

. 


HE Department of Agriculture’s 
"Tapa report which deals with the 
condition of Winter Wheat and Rye 
the United 


and with farm wages in 


States, says: 

The winter wheat crop promises a 
production of about four hundred sey- 
enty four million bushels, which is a 
much smaller crop than any produced 
since 1917, and nineteen percent less 
than last year’s large crop. This is 
largely due to the low condition of sixty- 
nine per cent of normal, which is also 
the lowest since 1917. The area sown 
last fall was larger than in the preced- 
ing year, but smaller than in any of the 
five preceding years. The low condition 
of the crop is attributed to damage by 
freezing weather in December and 
March in much of the great plains area, 
to severe coldand ice sheets in Indiana 
and Ohio and to lack of moisture in the 
Southwest and in Washington and Ore- 
gon. 


Production of rye promises to be 
about sixty-two million bushels which is 
a smaller crop than either of the pre- 
vious three years and about twelve per- 
cent less than the average of the past 
five years. 


The estimate for winter wheat is 474,- 
255,000, or 116,000,000 bushels less than 
were harvested in 1924, and the esti- 
mate for rye in 61,652,000 compared with 
a total of 63,446,000 bushels harvested 
last year. 


Seedings of oats in southern states are 
one per cent higher than last year. 
Texas shows a material decrease while 
the South Atlantic states show material 
recovery from last year’s low acreage. 
Condition of oats is eight per cent less 
than a year ago due mainly to extreme 
drought conditions in Texas. 


Report by States. 


Details of winter wheat and rye, by 
states, follow. 
Winter Wheat. Rye. 
Condition Fm. pe. Condition 
Apr.1, Dec.i,Mar.15, Apr. 1, 
1925. 1924. 1924. 1925.:1925. 1924. 
State EPGuspectyeecu. OCtsmerct. Pct 
BTR ato! bx i E aise 93 93 
i oi as ay 91 89 
ee 82 83. 185 88 85 
BNeal ayes. «SS 85 82 190 90 89 
Penna. ...85 83 82 188 87 86 
1) 90 85 85 192 90 88 
ES ae 87 82 83 186 91 84 
NIM tdok y82. S80 78 86 6189 86 sz 
W. Va (3 73 84 185 81 79 
N. Car -90 81 88 210 92 83 
S. Car 84 73 84 196 87 78 
DAT is avs «.'« 83 58 85 194 87 68 
Ohio Mee 73 80 178 76 80 
No ee 72 74 81 173 84 84 
UES 5 87 73 87 173 90 87 
MICH, 20... «8b 86 83 166 87 89 
WHAT Jo) 79 90 90 154 3 92 
Minn .81 80 90 160 85 80 
ROW ic5!s.3 86 89 89 163 91 92 
ese ae 86 77 85 165 88 84 
N. Dak. ae as 156 82 77 
S. Dak. 81 90 151 86 83 
Neb. .. 91 78 165 89 93 
Kan 87 76 8161 70 90 
TEV as nos 57 82 198 81 60 
Tenn 63 79 198 80 70 
Ala. 70 70 oe 82 70 
Miss 76 70 * ‘3 te 
Tex 91 75 180 16 93 
Okla 87 84 157 71 89 
Ark. 79 81 180 82 87 
Mont. 88 85 146 80 3 
Wyo. 91 93 150 85 93 
Colo. 94 88 155 88 95 
N. Mex 97 75 F 60 95 
Ariz. 90 89 oo aS rab 
Utah 93 86 86183 97 91 
Nev. 97 95 . a ae 
Ida. 91 82 179 88 95 
Wash 85 77 170 25 88 
Ore. 101 ST 71a? 65 95 
Calif. 60 88 186 oR 
U. S. total.68.7 83.0 81.0 164.0 84.0 83.5 
Farm Wages. 


Farm wages are reported as practical- 
ly the same as a year ago. They were 
slightly lower in the Northern states 
from Wisconsin and Indiana eastward. 
The far Western and range states also 
showed declines in farm wages. Wages 
tend to be higher in the South and the 
Middlewestern states west of the Missis- 
pee! Details of the wage report fol- 
Ow: 

Monthly farm wages with board are 
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reported on April 1, 1925, at $33.97, com- 
pared with $31.21 on Jan. 1, 1925, $33.71 
on April 1, 1924, and $30.98 on April 1, 
1923. 

Monthly farm wages without board 
are reported on April 1, 1925, at $47.58, 
compared with $45.24 on Jan. 1, 1925, 
$47.62 on April 1, 1924, and $44.47 on 
April 1, 1923 

Farm labor supply is reported at 89.5 
per cent of normal on April 1, 1925, com- 
pared with 88.9 on March 1, 1925, 83.4 
on April 1, 1924, and 83.6 on April 1, 
1923. 

Farm labor demand is reported at 90.7 
per cent of normal on April 1, 1925, 
compared with 88.8 on March 1, 1925; 
90.4 on April 1, 1924, and 94.6 on April 
1.1923. 


The supply of farm labor in per cent 
of demand for farm labor was 98.7 per 
cent on April 1, 1925, compared with 
100.2 on March 1, 1925, 92.3 on April 1, 
1924, and 88.4 on April 1, 1923. 


TESTING SEED CORN. 


The country papers are full of arti- 
cles regarding seed corn and its strength 
of germination and urging that tests 
be made before planting. Many of our 


Figure 1. 


readers are equipped to make germina- 
tion tests and it is really a simple mat- 
ter. We show in the accompanying il- 
lustrations how the kernels look when 
they are germinating. In Figure 1 is 
illustrated the way healthy seed looks 
in the process of germination. Note the 
strong root growth, while Figure 2 


‘ 


Figure 2.' 


shows a weak germination and seed that 
should be discarded for planting pur- 
poses. If country dealers in the corn 
belt wish to have a one hundred per 
cent crop to handle, they should see 
that tbeir farmer patrons plant seed 
that will test as near one hundred per 
cent germination as possible. We have 
described several times how to use the 
rag doll method for germinating seed 
corn and no doubt all grain dealers are 
familiar with this method. 


A NEEDED FACILITY. 


It is stated that the Southwest Wheat 
Growers’ Ass’n is trying to induce the 
railroads to build a million bushel term- 
inal elevator at Enid, Okla. A terminal 
elevator at this point would no doubt 
be profitable. 


Some years ago, however, the farmers 
in that section conceived the idea of 
building a terminal elevator and a one 
hundred thousand bushel house, mod- 
ern, well equipped house, was erected at 
the little way station of Imo, some miles 
west of Enid, at which point it has 
been a dismal failure ever since. When 
plans for erecting the elevator were be- 
ing made the grain trade of Enid im- 
plored the farmers to build the plant at 
Enid, telling them it would be profitable 
there but not at its present location. 
When the farmers found the grain deal- 
ers would like to see the investment 
made at Enid, they became suspicious 
and sunk their money in a plant that 
could never pay at a station where facil- 
ities were ample for handling wagon 
load deliveries from the farms. Had 
the original investment been made at 
the.proper location, it would have paid 
for itself and been an asset not only to 
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the farmers but to the grain 
Enid. 

A public house at Enid can serve that 
territory well and should be built. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce report- 
ed the following exports of grain from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending April 4, 1925 


trade at 


(000 omitted): 
July 1, 
1924, to 


Week ending” 


Articles Apr. 4, Apr. 5 

and 1925. 1924, 

countries. Bus Bus. 

53 

760 

1 

173 

748 

} 57 

United Kingdom.. 552 

Other Europe 102 

Canada: “i.ewess sae Xi : 

Other countries 1 37 

Potal- Wy ‘Si s0t.4 1,855 1,735 

Canadian in transit: 
BaMey .eiciek beens 249 it 
CODES -alerarys cae acale lets 181 82 
RO ape eee ber 119 162 3, 

IM HEAt ooo dec ens Vee 1,386 2,091 46,984 
Total Canadian. 1,935 2,335 71,176 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour, 45,700 bbls. 


DELIVERIES OF GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, MONTHLY. 


D. S. short D.S clear 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Lard, rib sides, bellies, 
1924, Bu. u. Bu. Bu. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

WANUATY ck. s,s 14,000 471,000 150,000 12,000 1,250,000 750,000 150,000 
UMS] chy io. a eo er en me dt Oe ae 10,000 5,000 50,00008  sacete. ¢ ies 
VAS CT neltee ta, 5) -f5 0 20,000 BNET OUI aie, « ‘aue) aah arts 1,850, 000s wecnceca aes 850,000 
ADT site vate coi 5,000 HOTU cS sc sep a 2 ZOD OURS tances oe Dearne eee 
hi Fle CR Pe A 6,549,000 4,845,000 3,584,000 4,000,000 300,000 250,000 

PUTING: Teastcne tele 305, 000 328,000 117,000 142,000 400, 0002 Vase 00%). .22 Bat 
bya. cies, COO, O00 641,000 735,000 806,000 8,450,000 550,000 1,600,000 
PANES VAM ne Tale, s adc < ” uc.n: STURM UR NOTRE OEMEESE ae)c:e owiehe 8 gprimiers a. sree’ fel ele.s ee ere = ote oc 
September 11,968,000 ,000 4,246,000 4,059,000 8,400,000 100,000 2,200,000 
NOUS MOL mss atier thaled bias «x eie,i 6 1,210,000 100,000 7,000 150,000 36502000) Gia. ce 
November ie cai Petaleka TO 000M Mena atitene tus. oc atone 3;200,000" ew heats 50,000 
December 8,103,000 2,210,000 5,522,000 s 874,000 L37DOOOG WSL eee. | ARE eee 
‘DOLAL east OD,a0 7,000, 3,771,000 15,795,000 17,489,000. 51,900,000 2,050,000 5,400,000 


PRIMARY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS, MONTHLY. 


Compiled by Il. C. 


West, statistician,Chicago Board of Trade. 


Receipts ~ Shipments— ——— 

Wheat, Corn, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 

1924. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
SPUN USUI Y 8 taiinsua. = avepere as 15,558,000 30,595,000 16,386,000 11,501,000 18,826,000 15,119,000 
HADYUAr Vee eta s ove 19, 147, 000 43.573, 000 18,998,000 10,797,000 21,199,000 13,820,000 
IESG DiS ees toeseidias as 0iis, 5 365 29,423,000 16,586,000 11,881,000 16,836,000 15,015,000 
0 5 | UR ed Be eee 17,916,000 14,117,000 12,275,000 16,035,000 15,466,000 
WIA Paice tain slcene. 16,068,000 15,986,000 13,759,000 16,652,000 7,469,000 15,476,000 
SET Conch viral a eteret trai aie loce 16,984,000 17,354,000 3,902,000 14,577,000 14,531,000 13,484,000 
JUV ete el ae 40,603,000 18,337,000 10,315,000 17; ,000 11,004,000 8,482,000 
AMZ US cits es osie eis 93,165,000 18,933,000 29,014,000 53,806,000 738,000 9,798,000 
September ......... 2,902,000 22,143,000 56,123,000 8,073,000 1000 16,945,000 
QEtODeriean teiewts tera 6 ,547,000 18,958,000 38,141,000 70,584,000 7,000 19,742,000 
IOVEMIDER Gaeiccecscc ok 59.609. 000 15,406,000 18,360,000 50,03 32,000 6,855,000 14,704,000 
Decewminerta.s i) sos x 34,104,000 29,898,000 20,536,000 30,775,000 9,961,000 13,041,000 
ROTA TAL O24 Tete ts clots a s 493,416,000 278,522,000 266,232,000 358,110,000 171,092,000 
1923 .........386,606,000 273,130,000 240,186,000 216,820,000 _ 5 000 
UL AS RSE RCE 405,135,000 380,032,000 220,600,000 269,711,000 195.5 0. 000 


WHEAT FUTURES IN SIX LEADING MARKETS (000 Omitted). 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
CENICA SO eae os 5's. + 5)a"s Geol are ema eee tehol. 12, 511, 4° 30) 11,4¢ 8,900,563 9,927,440 
IVT MGA GUS! S Aa:x) ois ares 'cinevels enemas arene 544,600 642 607 
FCAMSASWOREY. 6 fiidcos sh ale etie Gere Rite ee ae 347,169 371,676 
(ED ADTA Ee a Davie. «'s, sa sal ctl ehale SR emo re iste ete 184,400 174,743 
Sem OUIS:, fies 's + bey toe ites EP ae a 2 83,187 91,119 
LIV GIGS. iu o> 10 we ercin tle pl ciate telat tea. le 10,213 22,365 15,324° 
MOLLUS veshe obe s Riehl chee ete aee aes aes bats 14,139,558 12,699,767 10,082,284 11,222,909 
Corn Futures. 
CONICAL. | a *:.ase Sete laeieiae ale st opts aes a kes 6,042,485 4,591,425 1,398,675 5,911,355 
NEITITER PONS: Pasian he tee ait was aces. 5 cle (Ext) 7,941 473 Got 
Kansas City rem tates alee omc cee: 168,538 168,447 176,105 232,430 
ED Ni thin dns ete ee rote te cia ahaa esc isucs Ge) (*) (*) (*) 
St. LiQUIS WS ann taevet Mier matevaiters te ovalcicisiace ssc, ahs 122,301 46,592 54,152 92,609 
MIL W SUG Gaparctsra crttematetctsnicle trots cic.ceke oes 19,060 23,201 19,650 19,326 
LOGE Pee ld visrairete aioe siete sic Sasa} 6,352,384 1,837,606 4,649,055 6,215,720 
Oats Futures. 
CRIGAZO Mirae tcieeee atalatas sceeionc tare cievcion 2,709,685 1,572,582 1,781,017 
MinneAPOlign ae eeeeay ywitiet.ct su sete ch one 237,679 73,962 143,670 
Kansae elt vameanty sclestsivins slotdes ee eee 7,382 8,586 1,727 
BUR aah sho aA eR Oe Sot ais Boe Cee (*) (*) c*) 
St Lowi atc tui tees vie nels claves tans 1,710 3,080 25 sf 
Milwratu eas eins «aerials c.caverenwremisiontn oer 15,353 12,339 9,270 11,907 
TOUS UT asarerdsie eis ccoetehe at athe S aeilexeven stax 2,971,809 1,770,549 897,606 1,938,321 
Rye Futures 
CHIGRRO Fat Cee wart eteie mene ae is sirens hee 192,464 353,234 283,138 704, 859 
Minn Ganolist ata. s « ssyistaittecicietere cork cs 18,640 40,484 3,448 26 
Kansas Cueyy tata dia utes, chars stdlvccle tes beck 3 (*) ¢*) 
WDULUCIS Cherlce eera ceils che erie ene eae aha 16,245 96,495 
St. LOWwisttt ewer ce te wat Maioeis.s.c eee meee (*) (*) 
Mil Watikeeie- teats civfante «ca conse 6 sidered inn 455 2,420 
Total aac atts ei ee ate se fae poe ae 227,804 492,633 
Barley Futures 
Chica ga i>. ctat vk Shes eee eee le 4.410 554 265 (* 
Minivea poliad tar te ceAresak dee ee et 24,810 16,839 11,781 22,345 
Milwaukee: Jo 8 ak ee oes oe hess 9 11 og (*) 
LOREAL Stet gtetvate on GUN odo bo id « arene Acie: 29, 299 17,404 12,046 22,345 
Flax Futures. 
Minneanolla’ ai tiaiea vee. rene eters ies ca 17,619 9,202 12,279 13,414 
PTE Dinars Sa Sara ere wale ha ae Ais hee 29,047 19,747 26,569 50,142 
SEUMERUL WeuLstecarey ty a store Wtaid © ee, «heels eens 46,665 28,949 38,848 63,556 
Grand DOC, create fontaine Aether 23,767,450 19,846,908 16,143,667 20,398,595 


Including Chicago Open Board of Trade. 


*No trading. 
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The Letter Box 


Winter Wheat Uncertain. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: It 
seems to me that the winter wheat 
will be a very uncertain matter on ac- 
count of the spotted conditions and un- 
certain abandonment of acreage. The 
Bear can go into the field and can see 
everything looking fine and the Bull 
can go into the same field and find the 
crop half abandoned and growth condi- 
tions poor.—Geo. A. Wells, Secretary, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Wheat Frozen Out. 

Price Current Grain Reporter; The 
winter wheat is frozen out in this sec- 
tion, so are the old alfalfa fields and a 
large portion of the clover. 


The farmers are plowing under their 
winter wheat and are replanting fields 
with spring wheat, barley, and oats, and 
some peas. The nights are cold and if 
the frosts continue as they have in the 
past much more damage will be done.— 
Knauf & Tesch Co., Wm. N. Knauf, Chil- 
ton, Wis. 


Illinois Condition. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter; Illinois 
appears to have better winter wheat 
prospects than many other states report, 
no doubt but that recent rains have 
helped. One observer reports that half 
of our acreage now promises an average 
yield at harvest, while the balance looks 
like half a crop. Very little will be aban- 
doned. 

Our weather man predicts that what 
further spring rains we may hope for 
are due during the coming week and 
that from then on into June we may 
expect a continuance of the dry spell 
that seems to hang over the Mississippi 
Valley. An average acreage of oats has 
been seeded here under favorable condi- 
tions. The sprouts are coming up to a 
good stand. 

The heavy general losses sustained by 
the general public other than grain 
dealers through trading on the various 
grain exchanges will no doubt result in 
loud criticism from such. We feel that 
the many newspaper articles enumerat- 
ing fortunes made while prices were 
soaring induced many to trade in grain 
whose lifetime had been spent pursuing 
some other kind of business for a liveli- 
hood.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, 
Tit, Apr. 11° 


Drouth in Texas. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter; Suffice 
it to say that the drouth conditions 
seem worse than at any time since I 
have had anything to do with the grain 

“or milling business, beginning with 
1897, and it is the opinion of those well 
posted that with the most favorable con- 
ditions from now on, Texas can hardly 
raise more than 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or 5 to 10,000,000 bushels of oats, 
with very little corn; but reports indi- 
cate that the acreage to sorghum grains 
in the Panhandle will be largely in ex- 
cess of last year. 

Reports indicate that a great deal of 
the acreage in wheat and oats will be 
abandoned and planted to cotton if 
we have rain in time, and also show 
that considerable wheat and oats have 
died for want of moisture, and in many 
places the oats have never come up and 
in a very few locations only corn is up. 
In many places corn has not been plant- 
ed on account of dry weather condi- 
tions. Reports show that grass has not 
made any headway in any part of the 
state, and in central and southwestern 
parts there is very little showing of 
grass. y, Sec’y Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Alfalfa Seed Grades Adopted. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter; There 
are some seed developments here in 
Utah that will be of interest to your 
readers and I am therefore listing be- 
low the Schedule of Alfalfa Seed 
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Grades for Utah as adopted yesterday 
by the State Board of Agriculture: 


Extra Fancy. 

Pure as to kind, clean, sound, plump seed 
entirely free from noxious weed seeds. Pur- 
ity 99.50% or more must contain over 95% 
perfect, bright colored seed. 


No. 1. 5 
90% plump, bright, full 
berried kernels, but on account of gen-—- 
eral quality not eligible to grade Extra 
Fancy. Free from noxious weed seeds; pur- 
ity 98.5% or more. 

No. 2. 

Seed containing more than 80% plump, 
bright colored full berried kernels, purity 
97% or more, free from noxious weed seeds. 

No. 3. 

Seeds containing more than 65% plump, 
bright, full berried kernels, purity 95% or 
over, free from noxious weed seeds. 

No. 4. 

Seeds containing more than 50% plump, 
bright, full berried kernels, purity 92% or 
over, free from noxious weed seeds. 

The term ‘‘free from noxious weed seeds” 
shall mean not more than one noxious 
weed seed found in 25,000 alfalfa seeds. 

Noxious weeds for alfalfa are: Dodder, 
mustard, white top, plantain, Canada this— 
tle, perennial rag weed, and wild morning 
glory. 

The State Board of Agriculture is also 
considering at this time and will adopt 
in the near future Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Certification and Sealing 
of Grimm and Cossack Alfalfa Seed.— 
Pacific Seed House, P. V. Kelly, Mogr., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Containing over 


THE VAN DUSEN CROP REPORT 
NO. 1. 


The Northwest up to this time has 
had a remarkably fine Spring for all 
farm work. In.the absence of heavy 
rains farmers have been in the fields 
continually, and wheat seeding which 
started in the latter part of March, is 
now general in the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. In some districts of South Da- 
kota, southern Minnesota and North 
Dakota wheat seeding has been com- 
pleted. 

The ground generally throughout the 
whole territory is in fine condition with 
sufficient surface moisture, although 
from some points there have been com- 
plaints of lack of reserve moisture in 
the sub-soil. 

Some coarse grains are now being 
sown in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. There is a general belief that 
all available land will be cultivated this 
season due to the good prices. We look 
for a moderate increase in wheat and 
barley, but the flax acreage will un- 
doubtedly be considerably larger, than 
last year. 

While it is rather early to obtain ac- 
curate information, our reports indicate 
that some of the Winter wheat, especial- 
ly in Montana, has suffered to quite an 
extent from winter killing, and will 
probably be replaced with Spring wheat. 

Winter rye is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant a statement as to 
condition at this time. 

Our correspondents advise very little 
grain on the farms above seed and feed 
requirements, the bulk of it having 
moved at the high prices prevailing dur- 
ing the winter. The general sentiment 
throughout the Northwest shows a great 
change for the better. The banks nave 
good deposits, but farmers are most con- 
servative and borrowing very little. 
There is a noticeable inclination to be 
economical and to eliminate all unneces- 
sary expense in farming operations. 
There is also an improved inquiry for 
land, and in many places sales are being 
recorded for the first time in several 
years. 

We consider the general crop situation 
in the territory as most promising and 
with a continuation of the present 
weather all seeding should be completed 
much earlier than in an average year.— 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., by 
W. G. Hudson, Apr. 7. 


A NUTTY FLAVOR COMES 
FROM NUTS. 


Some agricultural papers in their de- 
sire to aid their farmer subscribers 
and keep alive agitation and socialistic 
propaganda have certainly profited lit- 
tle. They have misled the farmers into 
believing that unsound legislation would 
secure for them the pot of gold at the 


end of the rainbow. The success of this 
great commonwealth of ours is built up 
and maintained on the basis of the 
Golden Rule. Business to thrive and 
prosper must serve all classes and be 
free and unhampered. The following 
editorial appearing in a recent issue of 
The National Stockman and Farmer, a 
paper of sound ideas, says: 

“A few agricultural journals continue 
to harp on the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which has the same chance to survive as 
a mouse has at a feline convention. This 
is their editorial privilege, of course— 
ii anybody wants to harp let him harp. 
But one can’t help wondering how their 
readers like an editorial page of such a 
strong ‘nutty’ savor.” 


AN EVENTUAL WHEAT SHORT- 
AGE. 


Dr. O. E. Baker, economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, regards a 
world wheat shortage by degrees as 
probable unless rational land and popu- 
lation policies are formulated by the 
white races of the world. He estimates 
wheat consumption by white races at 
2,525,000,000 bushels annually. At the 
end of twenty-five years the normal 
population increase of the white races 
will call for 3,;200,000,000 bushels, 
without any allowance for per capita in- 
crease in the use of wheat. In fifty 
years the similar requirements will be 
for 4,300,000,000 bushels and in a hun- 
dred, 5,800,000,000 bushels. Dr. Baker 
thinks it likely the white races will go 
up to the French per capita consump- 
tion. In that case, in fifty years the 
white races will consume 5,500,000,000 
and in a hundred years, 7,400,000,000 
bushels of wheat every year. 

He asks if the white man can almost 
treble wheat production in a century, or 
even grow the 5,500,000,000 bushels 
which may be needed within the life- 
time of some of us. He places the po- 
tential world wheat production at 12,- 
150,000,000 bushels, of which the white 
races will grow and use about 9,000,000,- 
000. This potential production is, how- 
ever, predicated on more extensive use 
of fertilizers than now and on more live 
stock husbandry. 


EMPLOYEES MAY BUY FLEISCH- 
MANN STOCK. 


Executors of the Fleischmann estate 
have been requested by Julius Fleisch- 
mann, Jr., and Mrs. Henry C. Weiser, 
Jr., only children of the late Julius 
Fleischmann, to offer to employees of 
the company an opportunity to purchase 
100,000 shares of the common stock. It 
is said the plan of sale, by means of 
which stock certificates will be held in 
escrow by the Guaranty Trust Company 
as depository for a period of five years 
based on the present dividend rate until 
the stock will have been fully paid for, 
will preclude the possibility of any of 
the stock coming into the market. 


USING MANY TRUCKS. 


Nearly 200 railroads are now using 
motor trucks as adjuncts to their usual 
method of transport. Some have fitted 
the vehicles with flanged wheels and 
are running them over the rails. Others 
have put their machines on the high- 
ways. This has been done to save the 
operation of unprofitable trains, to meet 
competition and to develop new routes 
as freight feeders. 

The New York Central railroad alone 
is maintaining 50 separate trucking ac- 
tivities, with about 600 trucks in use. 


A GET TOGETHER MEETING. 


Agricultural leaders from the New 
England states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin will gather at Cleveland 
on April 21 to meet leaders of a number 
of important manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions in the same states in a conference, 
the keynote of which is a ‘Better Under- 
standing Between Industry and Agricul- 
ture.” 

In addition to the national grange and 
various state granges, the American 
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Farm Bureau federation, and several 
state farm bureaus, at least two of the 
largest dairy organizations will also be 
represented. The National Metal Trades 
association, the National Founders asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers make up the organized 
manufacturing groups to take part. 
Special attention will be given at this 
conference to results already achieved 
by farmer-manufacturer groups which 
have been organized in the states of 
Maine, Wisconsin and Kentucky. The 
general conference is to be divided into 
a series of state conferences to discuss 
the local problems which might lead to 
similar group organizations in the vari- 
ous other states. 


ANIMALS ON FARMS. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from reports 
of its correspondents and agents, makes 
the following estimates of live stock on 
farms and ranges of the United States 
on Jan. 1 of five years named: 


—Numbers— 
Pet. ‘Values 
prec. Total Per Aggregate 
Jan.1, year. number. head. dollars. 
Horses— 
1925... 97.4 17,589,000 $62.95 $1,107,248,000 
1924*.. 97.0 18,059,000 64.45 1,163,914,000 
1923... 97.7 18,627,000 69.83 1,300,729,000 
1922... 99.2 19,056,000 70.54 1,344,136,000 
1921... 97.2 19,208,000 84.31 1,619,423,000 
Mules— 
1925... 99.4 5,411,000 80.60 436,122,000 
1924* 99.38 5,446,000 84.18 458,463,000 
1923.. 100.3 5,485,000 85.94 471,385,000 
1922.. 100.2 5,467,000 88.09 481,578,000 
1921.. 100.5 5,455,000 116.69 636,568,000 
Milk Cows— 
1925 102.2 25,319,000 50.50 1,278,714,000 
1924*. 101.1 24,786,000 52.16 1,292,736,000 
1923 101.5 24,437,000 50.83 1,242,113,000 
1922 102.1 24,082,000 50.98 1,227,703,000 
1921... 99.5 23,594,000 64.22 1,515,249,000 
Other Cattle— 4 
1925... 94.9 39,609,000 24.49 970,117,000 
1924*.. 97.5 41,720,000 25.06 1,045,523,000 
1923.. 102.0 42,803,000 25.57 1,094,469,000 
1922... 98.9 41,550,000 23.80 988,760,000 
1921... 96.8 41,993,000 31.36 1,316,727,000 
Sheep— 
1925.. 102.2 39,134,000 9.53 372,909,000 
1924*. 102.9 38,300,000 7.87 301,455,000 
1923.. 102.5 37,223,000 7.51 279,464,000 
1922... 97.0 386,327,000 4.80 174,545,000 
1921... 96.0 37,452,000 6.30 235,855,000 
Swine— ‘ 
1925... 82.0 54,234,000 12.34 669,402,000 
1924* 96.5 66,130,000 9.75 644,496,000 
1923 117.4 68,227,000 11.50 791,005,000 
1922 103.1 57,834,000 10.07 582,448,000 
1921... 94.5 56,097,000 12.97 727,380,000 
*Revised. 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., Gees 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
Dec.  6....104,358,000 3,265,000 107,623,000 
Dec. 13....1038,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
nas 27 she ate 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
Jane Bice ue 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jane 102.028 91,697,000 -2,985,000 94,682,000 
dates 112. ee 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
Ae 24 Secs 84,997,000. 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Jan Slice. 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Webs Vaden: 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Bebe 1473.25 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Meher 21 -2eu. 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Fem. 28.006. 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar. Tasawie 72,979,000 2,467,000 75, 446, 000 
Minas 14 cant: 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mia (210505 on 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
MGP > .28:. xcs 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
Apes 45555. 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766, 008 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U. K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 4 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall), 
Dec. 6 . 77,103,000 184,726,000 70,900, 00 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
co EE . 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,001 
Jan. 38.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,00 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,00! 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400, 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,00 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,0 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,0 
Feb. 28.... 76,187:000 152,624;000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,0 
Mary 14... 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,0 
Mere 21 «ce 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Marian28 sca. 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Apr. 4...06 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1924. 1925. 
Dec. 6....255,626,000|Feb. 7....239,469,000 
Dec. 13... .250,602,000/Feb. 14....244'834'000 
Dec. 20... .246,470,000/Feb. 21... .249'878° 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28... .249°324'0 

1925. Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 3....233,842,000/Mar. 14....248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000|Mar. 21... .242'284'000 
Jan. 17....231,795,000/Mar. 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000j|Apr. 4... +230,155,000 
Jan. $81....285,217,000 
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LINK BELT GRAIN 
CAR UNLOADER 


The Great Importance of Rapid Handling 
Grain Unloading Facilities and In- 
creased Popular Interest in 
Such Equipment. 

During recent. months, revived activ- 
ity of considerable proportions has been 
apparent among designing engineers, 
contractors, and owners of present large 
elevators and proposed houses. High 
priced grain and the importance of low 
handling costs is now inviting attention 
‘to the contemplation and installation of 
box car unloaders, of which several im- 

portant designs are on the market. 


The box car unloaders which the 
Philadelphia Grain Company recently 
ordered from the Link-Belt Company for 
their new Port Richmond Elevator will 
contain many new and interesting fea- 
‘tures of design which represent a 
marked advancement over early engi- 
“neering practice. 


For a grain car unloader to receive 
‘its widest application it must satisfy 
the following conditions: 


_ (1) It must be able to handle all sizes 
‘and types of box cars. 


(2) It must be able to handle without 
|damage any box car capable of carrying 
| grain. 

(3) It must be simple and fool-proof 
/in operation. 


(4) It must be equipped with a grain 
door opener which will remove the grain 
doors quickly and without damage. 
| (5) It should be carefully balanced 
so as to reduce the power requirements 
‘to a minimum without having any pen- 
-alizing peaks in the entire cycle of 
‘operation. 

' (6) The pit dimensions should be 
\kept as small as possible. 

(7) The receiving hopper should have 
_a capacity equal to that of the largest 
\car. 
| (8) It must be served with an efficient 
‘car haulage system. 
| (9) The track arrangement should 
‘permit the storing of a large number of 
‘both empty and loaded cars during the 
periods of peak operation. 
| (10) Its economy in maintenance and 
/operation together with its high unload- 
‘ing capacity must justify its first cost. 
| The design of the unloaders which 
| will be installed in the new Philadelphia 
Grain Company’s Elevator has been 
j)made with careful consideration given 
to all of the above mentioned features. 
\A brief description of these machines is 
\as follows: 
| Each unloader consists of a car sup- 
‘porting platform consisting of two heavy 
‘rolled girder beams connected by dia- 
phragms and bracing, pivotally connect- 
fed with a heavy structural steel cradle. 
'The axes of these pivots are parallel 
to the longitudinal axis of the car and 
jpermit the tipping of the car sidewise 
‘to an angle of 15 degrees. The side tip- 
ping operation is accomplished by means 
of two cast steel gear rack sections 
/mounted in structural steel brackets and 
driven by cut steel spur gears from a 
.20 H. P. motor equipped with a solenoid 
brake. The cradle, which is made up 
jof two semi-circular structural steel 
‘girders connected by diaphragm and 
heavy bracing is mounted on four roll- 
fers in such a manner as to permit end- 

wise tipping of the car to an angle of 
40 degrees in either direction. Steel 
cables driven from two 30 inch diameter 
drums and secured to the cradle by 
spring ends to prevent shock are used 
for tipping the car endwise. The oper- 
ating drums are driven through oil en- 
closed cut steel spur gearing by a 40 
H. P. motor equipped with Solenoid 
brake. The combined effect on the car 
of the sidewise tipping to an angle of 15 
‘degrees and the endwise tipping to an 
angle of 40 degrees causes the grain to 
\be discharged through the door opening 
into the receiving hopper at the side of 
the machine, from which it is carried 
by belt conveyors to the elevator. 

The door opener which is supported 
from the main cradle by pivoted struc- 
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tural steel levers will push in the boards 
forming the grain door by means of a 
steel screw and threaded sleeve driven 
through cut steel spur gears from a 15 
H. P. motor. The grain door will re- 
main attached to the door opener frame 
which will be raised above the main 
flow of grain during the dumping opera- 
tion. During the entire unloading oper- 
ation the grain door will not be touched 
by hand. When the car is righted the 
door opener mechanism is removed from 
the car and the grain door deposited on 
the car floor. The door opener is ad- 
justable to cars of widths varying from 
8 ft. 6 ins. to 10 ft. 6 ins. and with floor 
heights varying from 3 ft. 5 ins. to 4 ft. 


.38 ins. above top of rail. 


The machinery for clamping the car 
on the platform against longitudinal 
movement consists of two cast steel car- 


e 


/ 


tipping platforms are again brought to 
normal horizontal position. The door 
opener is withdrawn and the end clamp 
carriages are run into their pits. This 
operation of the end clamp carriages 
automatically places the end posts un- 
der the corners of the car supporting 
platform. The empty car is then moved 
off the platform by means of the car 
haulage system. The time required for 
the complete cycle of operation of the 
unloader is 314 minutes. With the car 
spotting system which is being planned 
by the Philadelphia Grain Company in 
connection with these unloaders and a 
conveying system large enough for tak- 
ing the grain away from the receiving 
hoppers there should be no difficulty in 
maintaining an average unloading ca- 
pacity of sixteen cars per hour with two 
machines. 


SIDE VIEW LINK BELT CAR UNLOADER. 


riages which travel on guides in the up- 
per table and hold the car by contact 
with the couplers. The clamp carriages 
are moved and held by steel screws, 
driven by threaded sleeves turning in 
fixed bronze-bushed bearings. The 
sleeves are driven by cut steel spur gear- 
ing from a 15 h. p. motor. The clamp 
carriages are to disappear into pits at 
the ends of the machine when at their 
extreme outer position, to permit pas- 
sage of cars on and off the machine. 


Four pivoted end posts, one at each 
corner of the car supporting platform, 
are provided for taking the weight of a 
loaded car or locomotive when passing 
on or off the dumper. These posts 
always bring the rails on the dumper 
into correct alignment with those out- 
side the dumper. The posts are op- 
erated by the end clamp carriages and 
are entirely automatic. When the end 
clamp carriages disappear into their pits 
at the ends of the machine they operate 
the end posts through a system of levers. 
This feature makes it absolutely impos- 
sible to run a car over the machine 
without the end posts being under the 
car supporting platform. 


Briefly the operation of the unloader 
is as follows: 


The loaded grain car, with its outer 
door open on the dumping side, is 
spotted on the platform of the unloader 
approximatley central by a car haulage 
system, small locomotive, or otherwise. 
The disappearing end clamp carriages 
are simultaneously brought into posi- 
tion in contact with the car couplers, 
thus positively centering the car on the 
main cradle. This operation also auto- 
matically removes the end posts from 
beneath the car supporting platform. 
The grain door is then removed by the 
door opener, and the car tipped sidewise 
15 degrees. With this operation a large 
percentage of the grain in the center 
of the car is discharged into the receiv- 
ing hopper. The main cradle is next 
tipped to a maximum of 40 deegrees to 
the horizontal in one direction to dis- 
charge the grain from one end of the 
car. With the upper end of the car 
empty a baffle plate is inserted through 
the door opening and the cradle tipped 
to an angle of 40 degrees to the hori- 
zontal in the opposite direction, dis- 
charging the grain from the other end 
of the car. 

After the car has been emptied of its 
load the side tipping and longitudinal 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION. 


George Robertson, secretary of the 
Saskatchewan grain pool, charges the 
recent big slump in wheat prices to a 
combination deliberately devised to de- 
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COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
April 9, are as follows: 


Portland, Apr. 9.—Merchants’ Exchange, 
noon session: 
April. May. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Hard white.........$1.50 Stee SLL OLe oi. tere 
Sort twhite... see. 1.50 oias 1.50 aiatlate 
Western white..... 1.48 1.54 1.50 1.55 
Hard winter....... 1.48 eres 1.50 Riatats 
Northern spring.... 1.48 1.48 
Western red....... 1.43 1.43 
Corn— 
No. 3 E. Y. ship...42.50 45.50 43.00 46.00 
Millrun— 
PUAHGards! on, < Svcs sie 29.00 32.00 29.50 31.75 


Bags—Spot, July, 11%c bid, 12%c asked; 
domestic, 12c bid, 12%c asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices, 49s: Family 
patent, $10.20 per bbl.; family pastry, $8.30; 
whole wheat, $7.80; graham, $7.60; bakers’ 
hard wheat, 98s, $9.20; bakers’ bluestem, 
patents, 98s, $9.70; bakers’ pastry, 98s, $8.10. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$37 ton; middlings, $49; scratch feed, $65; 
rolled barley, $51; cracked corn, $55; rolled 
oats, $49. 

Seattle, Apr. 9. — Wheat—Soft white, 
$1.65; western white, hard winter, western 
red, $1.53; northern spring, $1.55; Big Bend 
bluestem, $1.80. 

Yesterday’s car receipts: Flour, 2. 

San Francisco, Apr. 9.—The grain price 
record book of the Grain Exchange carries 
the following as latest quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $1.65@1.75; shipping, nom- 
inal. 

Wheat—Feed, $2.90@3; milling, $3.10 

Oats—Red feed, $1.90@2. 


Mill Feeds—Shorts, $38.50@40.50; mid-— 
dlings, $49@52; millrun, $36@39; bran, $34 


@39. 


- Following are the corn quotations cf the 
last 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, 
eastern, No. 2 kaffir, $2.15@2.20; castern, 
No. 2 milo, $2.25@2.35; No. 2 eastern yel- 
low, $2.80; No. 3 eastern yellow, $2.25. 

Calcutta June and July bags, 11% @12c. 

San Quentin grain bags, 11%c. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 


Odessa, Wash., Apr. 9.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.65; turkey red, $1.35; marquis and 
fortyfold, $1.27; Jones fife and «lub, $1.25. 

Davenport, Wash., Apr. 9.—Hard white, 
$1.55; bluestem, $1.45; fortyfold, $1.25; mar- 
quis, $1.22. 


$2.85; 


END VIEW LINK BELT CAR UNLOADER. 


stroy Canadian wheat pools. He said 
that April 4 was the date set for de- 
pressing the price below $1.35, which 
was the amount represented by the in- 
itial and interim payments of the pool. 
He said that date was selected because 
it was the day for mailing out the sec- 
ond pool payment of 35c. 


Walla Walla, Apr. 9.—Bluestem, $1.53; 
club, $1.36; turkey red, $1.31. 


Pullman, Wash., Apr. 9. — Red, $1.30; 
white, $1.32. 
Lewiston, Idaho, Apr. 9. — Red, $1.24; 
white No. 1, $1.28. 
+. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Attempted cancellation of fire policy 
held void because not complying with 
terms of policy pertaining to cancella- 
tion. Insurer’s attempted cancellation 
of fire policy held void, where insurer 
did not, as policy required, give in- 
sured five days’ notice of cancellation, 
and made on tender of or offer to re- 
turn the unearned premium. 


Evidence held to raise question of 
fact whether insurer waived clause in 
fire policy as to ownership by insured 
of fee simple. Evidence that insurer’s 
agents collected from plaintiff the pre- 
mium on a fire policy, and remitted it to 
insurer with full knowledge that the 
property insured was not owned by 
plaintiff in fee simple, held to raise ques- 
tion of fact whether insurer waived the 
clause pertaining to ownership of fee 
simple in property insured. 

Evidence held to raise question of fact 
whether insurer was estopped from as- 
serting violation of clause in fire policy 
as to insured’s ownership of fee simple. 
Evidence that defendant insurer’s 
agents collected from plaintiff the pre- 
mium on the fire policy, and remitted it 
to defendant with full knowledge that 
the property insured was not owned by 
plaintiff in fee simple, held to raise 
question of fact whether insurer was 
estopped from asserting a violation of 
the clause pertaining to ownership by 
plaintiff of a fee simple estate in the 
property insured. 

Refusal of trial court to sustain de- 
murrer to evidence showing waiver by 
insurer of clause as to unconditional 
ownership of premises insured, held 
proper. In action on fire policy, refusal 
to sustain demurrer to plaintiff's evi- 
dence because of the existence of a 
deed of trust against the property in- 
sured in violation of sole and uncondi- 
tional ownership clause held proper, 
where the evidence showed that de- 
fendant’s agents fully knew when policy 
was issued that the premises insured 
were incumbered by the deed of trust. 

Existence of deed of trust against 
premises insured against fire held not 
violation of unconditional ownership 
clause. Existence of deed of trust 
against premises insured against fire 
held not violation of uneonditional 
ownership clause.—Fox vs. Conn. Fire 
Ins. Co. (St. Louis Ct. of App. S. W. 
Rep. 268-394). 


Counts in petition for loss of grain 
held to state separate causes of action 
ex delicto. In action by shipper against 
carrier for loss of grain, where peti- 
tion did not allege a contract and con- 
sisted of 18 counts, each based on a 
separate shipment, and each count 
separately stating facts out of which 
defendant’s common-law duty arose, the 
breach thereof, and damages arising 
therefrom, held, that each count stated 
a separate cause of action ex delicto. 

Petition based on 18 separate counts 
each alleging action ex delicto held not 
to involve “long account’ justifying 
order of reference. An action against 
carrier for loss of grain during ship- 
ment, in which petition consisted of 18 
counts, each based on a separate ship- 
ment and each alleging a cause of ac- 
tion ex delicto, damages not being 
liquidated and there being no items 
either of debit or credit to be applied, 
held not to involve “long account,” 
within meaning of Rev. St. 1919, § 1426, 
subd. 1. 

Character of market reports should 
be established before made the basis of 
opinion as to market value of grain. In 
action for loss of grain during ship- 
ment, permitting witness to state mar- 
ket prices, not from his own knowledge 
or experience but from reports, price 
lists, ete., without introducing such 
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market reports in evidence or estab- 
lishing their character, was improper. 

Measure of damages for goods lost in 
transit stated. The measure of damages 
for goods lost in transit, in either inter- 
state or intrastate shipment, is the 
value thereof at the time when, and 
place where, they should have been de- 
livered, less freight charges if not al- 
ready paid.—Klingenberg et al. vs. 
Davis. (Kansas City Ct. of App. S. W. 
Rep. 268-100.) 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals last week upheld the opinion 
of the United States District Court in 
the suit brought against the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. by the France Milling Co., 
manufacturers of prepared pancake and 
buckwheat flours. The latter won the 
right to continue the use of the name 
“Gold Medal” for their products. 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Tariffs Suspended. 

Schedules filed by the St. Paul, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railroads 
proposing abolition of the export rates 
on grain from Montana to Pacific coast 
points have been suspended by the in- 
terstate commerce commission until 
Aug. 21, pending investigation. Can- 
cellation of the export rate would have 
resulted in increases and would have be- 
come effective April 23. As an illustra- 
tion of advances, the commission said 
the rate from Billings to Seattle would 
have been advanced from 38% cents per 
100 pounds to 40%, which is the present 
non-export rate. 


Appoints Woodlock to I. C. C. 


Thomas F. Woodlock of New York has 
been appointed a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to succeed 
Mark W. Potter, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Woodlock’s name was sent to the 
Senate, before its adjournment on 
March 4, but as it failed to confirm 
him, the appointment was withdrawn. 

It was again sent to the Senate in the 
closing moments of the new session, but 
no action was taken in reference to it, 
and the president has now given Mr. 
Woodlock a recess appointment. 

Senatorial objections to Mr. Wood- 
lock, who is a Democrat, were voiced by 
Harris of Georgia, Fletcher of Florida, 
and others, who felt that the South was 
entitled to representation on the com- 
mission, and the names of George B. 
McGinty of Georgia and of Allison B. 
Mayfield of Texas were suggested as 
being especially well qualified for the 
position. 

Others objected to Woodlock’s ap- 
pointment, because of his alleged con- 
nection with Wall street. : 

Mr. Woodlock, who is a writer on 
financial subjects, can take over his new 
duties immediately, but there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether he can 
draw salary until senate confirmation is 
obtained. 

Concerning Mr. Woodlock’s qualifica- 
tions, the Wall Street Journal recently 
made the following statement: 

“What seems to be a well-grounded 
report is current, if perhaps premature, 
that the President is considering the 
appointment of Thomas F. Woodlock to 
succeed Mark W. Potter on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The ap- 
pointment would be so ideal from every 
point of view that some of us may well 
fear that it is too good to be true. 
There is absolutely no one else in the 
United States with Mr. Woodlock’s quali- 
fications for the office.’ It added that 
this was a case of the office seeking 
the man, adding that certainly a salary 
of $12,000 a year for an unexpired term 
was no serious inducement to an expert 
whose value in the business world might 
easily be three times that sum. 

Mr. Woodlock came to this country in 
1892 and soon thereafter, according to 
the same source of information, he pub- 
lished his “Anatomy of a Railroad Re- 
port,” which after thirty years, it said, 
was still a textbook on the subject. His 
“Studies in Value,’ which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal, that puplica- 
tion said, was a revelation to stockhold- 


ers and railroad managers alike. In 
relation to American railroads, it as- 
serted, he occupied a position analogous 
to that of Sir William M. Acworth in 
England. 


DIGEST OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 

W. C. Ervin & Company, Chicago, Ill., 
vs. Mayo Milling Company, Richmond, 
Va. (When grain is bought from ter- 
minal markets on official certificates 
final basis, buyer assumes responsibility 
for all charges that may accrue through 
his failure to handle the grain promptly 
on arrival at destination.) 

Wallingford Brothers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, vs. J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. (Rule No. 39 of the 
Trade Rules of this association reading 
as follows: 

“The inherent right of the seller to col- 
lect his drafts through the bank of his 
choice shall not be questioned. It shall 
be the duty of the buyer to pay ex- 
change and collection charges on do- 
mestic drafts, when the transaction is 
made ‘track point of shipment.’ It shall 
be the duty of the seller to pay such 
charges in all other cases.” 
unquestionably imposes the expense of 
exchange on seller on contracts made on 
the delivered basis, even though buyer 
may have given seller draft routing in- 
structions, unless there be a mutual 
agreement to the contrary. This carries 
with it the right of seller to ignore 
draft routing instructions of buyer if he 
so desires.) 


NEW ORLEANS GRAIN SHIP- 
MENTS. 


The grain inspection department of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade reports 
total shipments of wheat during March 
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of this year 2,977,727 bushels against 
3,702 a year ago, an increase of 2,974,- 
025 bushels; corn 288,667 against 965,- 
983, a decrease of 677,316, and oats 146,- 
861 against 16,690, an increase of 
130,171. 

Since July 1 the movement of wheat 
has shown an increase of 21,316,011 
bushels over the same period in the pre- 
vious season, an increase of 513,670 in 
oats and a decrease of 1,977,086 in corn 
and 195,913 in rye. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 

The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc. 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Apr. 1...49,271 23,100 7,078 2,958 82,407 
Apr. 2...62,204 34,497 18,956 3,032 113,689 
Apr. 38...66,146 45,689 22,290 4,734 141,859 
Apr. 4...41,335 24,971 11,778 2,329 80,413 
Apr. 6...46,487 26,010 9,670 1,746 83,913 
Apr. 7...54,301 30,570 9,360 1,771 96,002 
Apr. 8...52,154 22,519 7,161 2,637 84,472 
Apr. 9...40,422 19,432 5,656 1,308 66,818 
Apr. 10...Holiday. 

Apr. 11...57,271 21,105 17,5381 2,444 88,358 

Total week ending 

1925— i 
Apr. 1..392,723 192,555 89,721 23,044 701,048 


Apr. 11..250,365 119,636 39,368 9,906 419,555 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 

505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
295,807 47,741 21,706 730,186 
265,567 37,579 14,802 636,798 
394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,624 
531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 


June 
July 1,184,022 
Aug. 1,135,270 
Sept. 
Oct. 1,352,496 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1925 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


Don’t let your subscription lapse; 
you may Jose valuable numbers. 
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MUCH HAY TO BE MARKETED 


Prices Lower Than a Year Ago—Fair Trade 
in Consuming Sections. 
ONSIDERABLY more timothy and 
C prairie hay remain to be marketed 
than at this time a year ago, al- 
though the movement of alfalfa has held 
about normal, according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from a large number of 
shippers. An increased amount was avail- 
able for market from the record crop of 
1924 while the open winter tended to 
reduce the demand for hay although 
more liberal feeding of low-priced hay 
largely offset the decrease in the num- 
ber of animals. 


About 55 per cent of the marketable 
surplus of timothy had moved up to 
March 15 against 70 per cent in 1924 and 
65 per cent in 1923. The movement was 
light over all the surplus producing area 
but was especially slow in Michigan 
where only about 40 per cent had been 
shipped by this time. About 50 per cent 
of the Wisconsin and New York sur- 
plus had been marketed while about 55 
per cent had moved from Illinois and 
Indiana. Timothy from Maine, New 
York and Michigan was moving into 
New England and a small amount of 
Canadian hay was still coming into this 
territory over the tariff barrier, although 
the volume of imports was much smaller 
than last year’s heavy movement. New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illi- 
nois were supplying the southern and 
southeastern states while timothy from 
Missouri and Kansas was moving to 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Timothy prices have ruled lower than 
last year reflecting the bumper crop and 
on March 15th No. 1 timothy at the prin- 
cipal markets averaged $5.00 per ton 
lower than last year and 50c lower than 
in 1923. Markets generally have been 
gutted with low grades which have been 
selling at wide discounts under good 
hay. 

Prairie marketings to March 15th 
were about 65 per cent compared with 
70 per cent last year and 80 per cent two 
years ago. About 80 per cent of the 
Minnesota surplus had moved with 70 
per cent marketed from Nebraska, and 
60 per cent from Kansas and Missouri. 
Some prairie was being shipped from 
Kansas City to Mississippi and Alabama 
for farm use but the movement was 
light. 

Although the 1924 prairie hay crop 
was small the demand for this hay was 
restricted by the large amount of fair 
quality tame hay available at low prices 
and No. 1 prairie at the principal mar- 
kets on March 15th averaged $2.50 un- 
der the previous year and $2.00 lower 
than in 1923, while there was practically 
no demand for poor hay. 

About 80 per cent of the alfalfa sur- 
plus had been marketed by March 15th 
against 75 per cent in 1924 and 85 per 
eent in 1923. Marketings were heaviest 
in New Mexico and California, where 90 
per cent had moved while 85 per cent 
had been shipped from Kansas and 80 
per cent from Colorado and Missouri. 
New alfalfa was beginning to move from 
Arizona. About 75 per cent of the Ne- 
braska surplus had moved but only 
about 65 per cent of the Wyoming sur- 
plus had been absorbed although a spe- 
cial rate to Kansas City had been 
granted Wyoming shippers. About 80 
per cent of the surplus available in Utah 
and Idaho had been absorbed locally, 
chiefly by stockmen. 

Alfalfa prices had ruled firmer than 
the prices of timothy and prairie and 
had held close to last year’s level but at 
the close of the winter the market 
worked lower and on March 15th No. 1 
alfalfa averaged $4.00 lower than in 
1924 and $2.50 lower than in 1923. 

Dealers’ stocks in consuming areas 
were normal but only a fair volume of 
trade was expected as the supply of lo- 
cal hays, chiefly Johnson grass, Ber- 
muda grass, peanut and peavine hay in 
the south and timothy and mixed hay 
in eastern states and New England, 
seemed adequate. Timothy was moving 
chiefly to city teamsters, lumber camps 
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and mines, although some was being 
absorbed by southern farms. The heavy 
crop in Pennsylvania, Maryland and ad- 
jcining states was reflected in lighter 
Gemand from this section. Practically 


. none was being purchased for deferred 


shipment. Dairies and stock farms were 
taking alfalfa and shipments of this hay 
from Ohio, Michigan, and New York 
were competing with alfalfa from the 
middle west along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The quality of the eastern alfalfa is only 
fair but lower freight charges enable it 
to be offered at attractive prices. A 
little California alfalfa had moved to 
Atlantic and Gulf ports via the Panama 
Canal. 

The large crop, poor average quality, 
and high shipping costs are suggested by 
dealers as factors in the slower move- 
ment of the surplus in addition to the 
effect of motor transportation upon the 
demand for timothy. Shipping costs, in- 
cluding baling, transportation and ter- 
minal charges, become increasingly im- 
portant with the lower prices prevailing 
this year since they are relatively fixed 
charges and in many instances leave 
enly a small return for the loose hay, 
especially for the lower grades. 


The 1925 acreage of tame hay will be 
about the same as last year, according to 
farmer’s “intentions to plant” as re- 
ported to the Department of Agriculture 
on March 1, with increases in the con- 
suming sections offsetting slight de- 
creases in the surplus-producing areas. 
Should the ten year average yield of 
1.43 tons per acre be coupled with the 
acreage devoted to wild and tame hay 
in 1924 a total crop of approximately 
109,000,000 tons of all hay is indicated, 
about 3,000,000 tons less than the 1924 
crop but almost 3,000,000 tons larger 
than the 1923 production. 


Movement of 1924 Crop Hay with Com- 


parisons. 
TIMOTHY. 
Sept. Dec. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
1b WSs ecko, | Dose crOmlO, 
State. 1924. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922 

MWinoispiererecctes 20m T4200 “Bb 75 eee Oe. 
Indiana iis. Bsus soba) TOM bo C0 
Michigan 5 25 39 75 50 | 75 
Minnesota 5 a5 74 80 75 80 
NMissourim cre LOW 45° 61 ORO 
New York .... 5 20) -50 70. 55 65 
@) ob lo eR exc cab 5. 000) 60 eon 60, ee 15 
Wisconsin LO" S200 5260 ipod A 

ALFALFA. 
Arizonaiiease 40 60 7 8 85 90 
California 60. %5 91 85 85 95 
Coloradoy cra: 20 60 82 75 80 70 
Idaho etic ses. 5 60 82 60 75 65 
Kansas §).sin page 50. 83 80 90. 80 
Missouri ap kos 5G" }' 82 80 80 (i 
Nebraska. nace Lon) 408 Ge eeu, £5 
New Mexico .. 50 75 88 75 90 85 
Otel cree ciseeu 156, 60 80 75 = 80 on 
Wyoming .... 5 35 67 80 85 

PRAIRIE. 
Kansas” 5.0. lov, 980.0) 60m  VUmmSO:. 665 
Minnesota - 715 35 78 80 80 75 
Missouri t 35 61 65 80 60 
Nebraska’... 40 72 65 80 8670 
Oklahoma 4505/60) or to) eed ae DO 
Texas Pires. ace Ab Dee 15 een 75 


PROTEIN LABORATORY 
CONSIN. 


The new chemical laboratory estab- 
lished by the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse commission is in use, and is 
said to be one of the most up-to-date 
and modern of its kind in the North- 
west. It is the only state operated labor- 
atory for the use of grain shippers and 
buyers. 


The establishment of the laboratory 
is due largely to the work of J. W. Con- 
ner, secretary of the commission. The 
purpose is explained in the following 
statement by Mr. Conner: 


Must Know Protein. 

“From a miller’s point of view wheat 
cannot be safely purchased entirely by 
its commercial grade, but it is necessary 
also to know its protein content. To 
maintain a uniformity of product, the 
miller must know the quantity of pro- 
tein in the wheat and is now selecting 
wheat on the basis of its protein con- 
tent as well as the commercial grade. 

“The prevailing practice among mill- 
ers of today is to purchase wheat ac- 
cording to the quality of flour it will pro- 
duce and the knowledge of the protein 
content is a valuable index toward this 
end. For years the larger mills have 
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maintained extensive laboratories for 
the purpose of testing the wheat and the 
product as it comes from the mill that 
they may produce a uniform quality of 
flour and in recent years they are pay- 
ing premiums for wheat containing over 
12 per cent of protein. That the pro- 
ducer and shipper of wheat may get this 
premium, it is necessary for them to 
have protein determinations made. 


Modern Laboratory. 


“To aid in the exchange of wheat be- 
tween the seller and buyer, the commis- 
sion has established an up-to-date labor- 
atory for the purpose of making protein 
determinations. Tests are made for a 
nominal fee sufficient only to cover the 
actual cost of making the determina- 
tions and the service is at the disposal 
of all who may wish to take advantage 
of it. The laboratory is also fully 
equipped to make complete analysis of 
all cereal products, such as flour and 
commercial feed products, for which the 
charges are only sufficient to cover the 
cost of making the determination. 

“The inspection department will is- 
sue Official certificates under the hand 
of the state chemist and the seal of the 
state of Wisconsin, showing in detail 
the results of the determinations. 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 
ESTABLISHED 1916 


Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 


creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 
bus.; rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 
bus. These statistics represent terminal 


stocks only: 


Apr. 11 Apr. 4, Apr. 12, 

1925. 1925. 1924, 
Wheat tir. se- 41,789,000 40,988,000 51,097,000 
Oats 19,748,000 19,606,000. 9,409,000 
Rye 2 7 2,193,000 1,693,000 
7,686,000 2,197,000 
yuS.; Oats, 132,000; 


rye, 140,000. 


—_- 


According to word from Winnipeg, no 
more storage is available at Canadian 
Lake heads, although some remains at 
Duluth. Fixty-six million bushels are 
in storage, while registered capacity is 
64,000,000 bushels. There is so much 
wheat off grade at the head of the Lakes 
that all available space is occupied. 
Canadian grain trade hears that the 
worst blockade in history of Fort Wil- 
liam-Buffalo route may be witnessed 
when navigation opens. 

_— 

When writing advertisers please 
mention THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN Re 
PORTER. 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


MARKETING CONDITIONS. 


As to marketing conditions of cash 
grain, “There ain’t no such animal,” 
while on the other hand the professional 
speculators are “shaking dice” with the 
country. The spotted condition of win- 
ter wheat gives an opportunity to affect 
wide fluctuations, which gives the pro- 
fessional speculator a profitable oppor- 
tunity. 

The rank and file of country specu- 
lators never quit the game when they 
have won. They always quit when they 
have lost. It would be interesting to 
know how many grain dealers hedged 
the oats that were placed in store during 
the fall and whether or not they are 
carrying their stocks through under 
hedge until time of sale or delivery on 
contract. Well laid plans to store grain 
and cover same with hedging protec- 
tion often go astray and finally become 
lost in speculation. The trading in fu- 
ture contracts is a good system if it is 
followed in a businesslike manner and 
not as a speculation. Marketing con- 
ditions during the past year were favor- 
able for carrying charges andd hedging. 
The country grain dealer should edu- 
cate himself to take advantage of such 
an opportunity and thereby increase his 
income by earning storage charges on 
the surplus capacity of his elevator. 


Crop Reports. 

The season is largely reported as 
“early” throughout the grain surplus 
producing states. There are hardly any 
reports of “late’’ season. 

The soil condition throughout the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Oklahoma and Texas has been largely 
“too dry.’ Missouri, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas “largely 
favorable.” Rains have occurred to a 
considerable extent, particularly in the 
states of Nebraska and Iowa since these 
observations were taken. The general 
crop conditions in Texas are reported by 
Secretary Dorsey as being very discour- 
aging. In certain localities the reports 
received read to the effect that condi- 
tions are so bad that they cannot be 
estimated properly. They have never 
been worse; in fact, look worse than 
for many years, and in some localities 
complete failure is anticipated. 

WINTER WHEAT: The growth con- 
dition of winter wheat as compared 
with the Government term normal, based 
at 100, is reported on the average for 
each of the states as follows: Ohio 63, 
Indiana 68, Illinois 84, Missouri 83, Ne- 
braska 87, Kansas 76 and Oklahoma 63. 
It is impossible for any person to esti- 
mate the growth condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop when conditions are so 
extremely spotted as this year. Dam- 
aged conditions are generally exagger- 
ated and past experience is that later 
reports will show some improvement. 

Pig Crop: The pig crop in the sur- 
plus states appears to show an increase 
in the states of Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota 
and North Dakota. A decrease in the 
states of Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and normal in Kan- 
sas. The farmers have apparently mar- 
keted some of the matured brood sows 
and the younger sows are not producing 
as large litters. Farm production of 
grain and livestock as a whole promises 
an extremely unbalanced situation. 


In General. 
The general reports given below as to 


“season” and “general growth condi- 
tions” are self explanatory: 
ILLINOIS. 

Sidell, Ill. (8): Small grain seeding 
already completed. 

Princeton, Ill. (4): Oats seeding 
mostly completed now. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): Seeding of small 


grain was completed about April Ist. 


Nashville, Ill. (3): Oats all seeded. 
Corn planting will begin in about one 
week, 


Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): 
Farmers busy plowing. 
good rain. 

Eureka, Ill. (1): Moisture is needed 
yet the season is early and there is 
ample time. 


Highland, Ill. (6): 


Oats all in. 
Could use a 


Some plowing still 


has to be done for corn. Oats seed- 
ing completed. 
Decatur, Ill. (5): Oats completed 


about April 1st. Put out in good shape 
and only needing rain. 

Odell, Ill. (7): Seeding of small 
grain is completed but ground is too 
dry for grain to sprout. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): Small grain 
seeding practically completed but it is 
too cold and too dry for germination. 

Riggston, III. (5): No oats sown here. 


Early wheat is good growth. Late 
sown is very backward. Very little 
growth. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Seeding will be com- 
pleted April 15th. Crop put in excel- 
lent condition. Rain needed _ for 
germination. 

Belleville, Ill.: Spring seeding all 


completed this week; 75 per cent is 
up and growing fine. Weather is fine 
and ground is in good condition. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): Small grain seed- 
ing about completed today. Crop was 
put in under favorable conditions but 
now needs rain. 


INDIANA. 


Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Most oats now 
planted. Making no progress as ground 
is very dry. 

Delphi, Ind.: Oats seeding finished 
now. Everything suffering from too 
dry a spring. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): 
aged 50 per cent. 
being sown in oats. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): Oats seeding com- 
pleted except some fields of abandoned 
wheat. Oats not up. 

Marion, Ind. (5): Oats seeding will 
be about completed by the 15th of 


Winter wheat dam- 
One-half in country 


April. Need warm rain. 
Winamac, Ind. (?) Seeding nearly 
completed. Ground in good condition 


but beginning to be too dry. 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): No spring 
wheat here. Oats about all sowed. 
Will need rain to bring them on. 
Brook, Ind. (1): Winter wheat is 
not doing well. Too cold and dry. 
Oats seeding all in good shape. 
Jasper, Ind. (3): Small grain seed- 
ing is completed to date. Prospects 
not so good. Need rain in the next few 
days. 
Wabash, Ind. (4): Oats seeding will 
be finished by April 15th. Oats going 


in the ground in fine shape. We need 
rain. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): Oats seeding just 
completed. Plowing for corn. Lots of 
winter wheat killed. Need rain for 
wheat. 


Rushville, Ind. (8): All small grain 
has been seeded in this locality. Mois- 
ture is badly needed at this time for all 
grain and seed crops. 


Monticello, Ind.: Oats seeding com- 
pleted. Never saw oats seeded so fa- 
vorably. Weather has been very dry 
and cold and has improved the growing 
wheat. 


Winchester, Ind. (8): 
will be done this week. 
plowing one half done. Ground was 
never in better condition. Country 
frightfully dry. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3): Almost all the 
seeding of small grain is completed 
now. It has just begun to rain here 
today and will prove of great value to 
all crops especially wheat and oats. 

Angola, Ind. (7): Oats and barley 
sowing now in full blast. Seeding will 
be completed in a week with good 


Oats seeding 
Corn ground 
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dend rates. 


weather. A moderate rain would be 
beneficial but conditions generally are 
favorable. 


IOWA. 


Tama, la. (5): Small grain seeding 
will be finished by April 16th. 

Lowden, la. (8): Small grain practi- 
cally all seeded. We need rain to 
start growth. 

Williamsburg, la. (8): All small grain 
in ground under good conditions. Still 
shipping in corn. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): Seeding will be 
completed this week. Growth of small 
grain, small up to now. 

Gilbert, la. (5): Most all small grain 
is seeded. Ground is too dry to start 
oats without some rain. 

Onawa, la. (2): Oats seeding will be 
completed April 15th. Too dry too 
germinate any seed as yet. 

Henderson, la. (3): Seeding will 
mostly be completed this week. Pros- 
pect for new crop is very good. 

Belmond, la. (4): Small grain seed- 
ing practically completed and crop never 
went in the ground in better condition. 

New Sharon, la. (5): Oat seeding 
finished but will not make much growth 
until we get rain. Soil very mellow 
but entirely too dry. 

Whitten, la. (4): With good weather 
oats will all be in this week. Oats and 
grass will not do much till we get 
rain. 

Hull, la. (1): Seeding 75 per cent 
completed. Will be finished this week. 
Soil condition never better for seed- 
ing but rain will be needed to start it. 

Hamlin, la. (2): Some farmers are 
done sowing-the small grain. Others 
have not started yet but nights are 
cold and rain is badly needed. Too 
cold for oats to grow. 

Osceola, la. (6): Small grain is go- 
ing into the ground in a dry seed bed. 
Immediate moisture will be necessary 
to avert an uneven crop at harvest 
time. 

Marcus, la. (1): It is dry and very 
windy. When farmers plowed and 
disced the fields, the dry windy weather 
dried out the ground badly. Rains 
needed badly. Many complaints are 
that new grass seeded 1924 showing up 
bad for lack of rain. Pastures are 
short and brown. Farmers sold all 
their old hogs on account of high prices 
for hogs and scarcity of corn; expect- 
ing to use spring and young brood sows, 
these having small litters. ; 


KANSAS. 
Wellington, Kan. (6): Spring seed- 
ing all over. Corn planting well along. 


Wichita, Kan. (6): About a normal 
date the seeding of small grains will 


~ 


be completed. General conditions are 
good. 


Concordia, Kan. (4): Small grain 
seeding completed. Growth conditions 
good. 

Plainville, Kan. (4): Small grain 


seeding practically completed. Growing 
nicely. 
Greensburg, 
poor stand. 
properly. 
Alta Vista, Kan. (8): 
about completed. 


Kan. (6): Spring crop 
Too dry to bring it up 


Oats seeding is 
Early oats is up in 


fine shape. 
Neodesha, Kan. (9): Oats seeding 
completed. Alfalfa sowing. General 


prospects good. 


Madison, Kan. (9): 
seeded by April 10th. 
and conditions good. 


Wakeeney, Kan. (2): The seeding of 
small grain was completed April ist. 
Will need a good rain soon. 


Waldo, Kan. (5): Wheat crop prac- 
tically all abandoned. Ground going 
into spring crops. Good rains the past 
week. 

Minneapolis, Kan. (4): Small grain 
seeding completed about April 10th. 
Outlook favorable. Early sown oats up 
and looking fine. ; 

Pittsburg, Kan. (9): Oats all in the 
ground in good shape. Plenty of mois- 
ture. Wheat would rate at about 75 or 
80 per cent of a normal crop. 


Uniontown, Kan. (9): Oats all in and 
coming up nice. Flaxseed going in good 
shape. We have had the finest March 
for farm work we have had for years. 


Small grain all 
Crop growth 


Logan, Kan. (4): Have had one and 
one-half inches rain in past week. 
Wheat almost a total failure. Oats and 
barley doing fine. Must have more rain 
soon. 

Hillsboro, Kan. (5): Oats sowing has 
been completed about 15 days ago. 
They will commence to plant corn about 
April 15th. Wheat doing fine and pros- 
pects are good. 


Hutchinson, Kan.: We had an all-day 
rain Friday, which was needed. The 
roads are very bad to drive. The wheat 
is beginning to show up very nicely. 
It is damaged and winter killed, and | 
some worm eaten. What per cent is 
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damaged is too early to estimate at the 
present. I would judge from 10 to 15 
per cent. Oats are coming up nicely. 
Corn planting is in progress. . 


s] MINNESOTA. 

Wells, Minn. (6): Seeding of wheat 
and oats about completed. Weather is 
dry and cool. Need rain. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): Spring wheat 
seeding about completed now. Other 
small grain will be, within a week. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Seeding will 
be done April 17th. Too dry at present 
no subsoil moisture and little surface 
moisture as we had no snow. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Seeding will be 
finished by April 15th, except late bar- 
ley and flax. Ground has been in very 
favorable condition for seeding. 

London, Minn. (6): Seeding will be 
completed by the 16th of April. Pros- 
pects will be good for growing new 


crops. Seeding will all be done in good 
shape. 
Minneota, Minn. (3): Seeding now 


completed. Too dry on corn ground for 
proper germination of grains. Fall 
plowing better. Some of these begin- 
ning to green. 


MISSOURI. 


Bethany, Mo.: The oats are all 
seeded. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): Grass and 
seed crop look good. 

Salisbury, Mo. (4): Grain will be 


seeded early if soil conditions contin- 
ue good. 

Chillicothe, Mo.: Seeding was _ fin- 
ished about April 5, 1925. Prospects 
are very good. ; 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Seeding of small 
grain was completed about March 20th, 
and crop is making good growth. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): Seeding of small 
grain all done. Conditions for growing 
crops excellent. Big efforts being made 
for big crop. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): Oats all sown 
and good stand. Corn being planted. 
Cane and kafir will be planted together 
this month. No spring wheat or barley 
sown. * 

Corning, Mo. (1): Spring sowing of 
small grain and oats, just about done. 
Spring wheat not sown here in this 
locality. Oats coming up fine that were 
sown early. 


Sedalia, Mo. (5): Most of oats al- 
ready sown. Early sown oats already 
up and looking fine. Farmers plowing 
for corn. Acreage will be increased 
about 15 per cent on corn. 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Mont.: Soil condition good. 
Season normal. Growth of winter wheat 
90 per cent of normal. Seeding of small 
grain will be completed April 15th. 

Billings, Mont.: Soil condition favor- 
able. Season two weeks early. Growth 
condition winter wheat not abandoned 
55 per cent. Spring seeding about 
May 20th. 

Great Falls, Mont.: Soil condition fa- 
vorable. Season early. Winter wheat 
80 to 100 per cent winter killed. This 
condition prevails as far east on the 
Milwaukee as Geraldine and on the 
Great Northern to Big Sandy. The 
seeding of spring grain is now on and 
we anticipate will be completed by 
May Ist. 

Glendive, Mont.: Soil condition very 
favorable. Season exceptionally early. 
Very little winter wheat raised in this 
locality. The small acreage that was 
planted is very poor. Would say about 
70 per cent normal. Seeding of spring 
wheat started April 1st. The seeding 
of wheat, barley, and oats will be com- 
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pleted by May 15th. Flax about June 
15th. 


Lewistown, Mont.: Soil condition fa- 
vorable. Season early as compared.with 
average. Estimate condition winter 
wheat approximately 75 per cent of 
normal. Between 35 and 55 per cent 
has been winter killed and some fields 
are badly spotted. No spring seeding 
done yet and will depend on weather 
conditions from now on. Present out- 
look is that seeding will be completed 
around May 20th. 


Valier, Mont.: Too much moisture for 
cultivation of soil. However, is rapid- 
ly drying off and farmers will be busy 
in the fields in two or three days. Grass 
beginning to grow and will come along 
fast. The season is wetter than usual 
and just a trifle later. However, it has 
the ear marks of a very good year. No 
winter wheat in this territory to speak 
of. Seeding of small grains will start 
within the next ten days and with fa- 
vorable weather should be finished by 
May 15th. 

Kalispell, Mont.: Soil condition very 
favorable for germination of grain and 
grass crops. Winter wheat in this vi- 
cinity about 50 per cent of the normal 
crop for the last two years. This is due 
to considerable of the winter wheat 
being frozen out last winter and is be- 
ing reseeded to spring. The seeding of 
wheat will be started in the next few 
days. The spring season is opening up 
early as the weather has been very 
favorable for the last two weeks. The 
winter wheat came through all right 
and the grasses are coming along fine. 
Taking everything as a whole, it looks 
as if everything will start all right with 
the indication that we should have a 
good crop this year. 


NEBRASKA. 


Winnetoon, Neb. (7): Most all the 
small grain will be in by April 15th. 


Orleans, Neb. (6): Prospects excel- 
lent for growing crops. Lots of winter 
wheat killed. 


McCook, Neb. (6): Grain seeding will 
be completed by April 15th. Prospects 
are very good. 


Neligh, Neb. (7): Farmers are busy 
seeding. It will be completed by the 
15th. Prospects good. 2 

Humphrey, Neb. (8): Everybody gets 
his small grain in this week. Wheat 
what little we have is coming good. 


Beatrice, Neb. (9): Most of the oats 
crop seeded. Weather raw and cold. Do 
not raise spring wheat here. Winter 
wheat looks good. 


Central City, Neb. (3): Oats and bar- 
ley seeding now in progress. Should 
be mostly finished by April 15th. Soil 
in fine condition. Prospects are favor- 
able. 


Superior, Neb. (9): Seeding of oats 
and barley generally completed by April 
1st. A general heavy rain last week 
provides moisture to bring spring grains 
up to a fine start. Winter wheat a 
complete failure. 


Central City, Neb.: There will not 
be much movement of grain from farms 
until after corn planting. We have had 
good rains in all our territory in the 
last ten days and everything is looking 
fine except the spotted condition of 
wheat in the southern part of the state. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Monango, N. D. (9): Seeding will be 
completed about May Ist. 
Ashley, N. D. (6): Seeding well ad- 
vanced but it is getting a little dry. 


Cavalier, N. D. (7): Seeding just be- 
ginning. Will not be general until 
about 15th. 


Fargo, N. D. (8): A large percentage 
of spring wheat seeding completed. All 
will be finished by end of this’ week. 

Lakota, N. D. (7): Spring wheat 
seeding will be completed in about ten 


days. Prospects good for growth of 
new crop. 
Carrington, N. D. (5): Seeding of 


wheat will be finished 15th. Other seed- 
ing, oats, barley and flax, will drag 
along till May Ist. 


Fargo, N. D. (8): Wheat seeding 25 
per cent done. Soil in good condition 
now but rain will be needed soon, es- 
pecially in west 2/3 of state. 


OKLAHOMA. 
El Reno, Okla. (5): It has been very 
dry. Had a nice rain Tuesday night. 
Altus, Okla. (3): Had a little shower 
last night which will help to hold 


wheat a little longer. 


Enid, Okla. (4): Oats, some are up 
and fair stand but just standing still 
now on account dry weather. 


Driftwood, Okla. (1): The seeding of 
small grain most all completed by 
March first. Prospects for an oats 
crop is very poor. 


Geary, Okla. (2): Winter wheat con- 
dition in Blaine county very poor. 
Abandoned acreage will be very large 
and increasing as dry weather con- 
tinues. 


Kingfisher, Okla. (4): Too dry for 
small grains, only one-third of an inch 
rain this year. Nothing past two 
months. Wheat can’t stand drouth much 
longer and oats about gone now. 


OHIO. 


Lima, Ohio (1): Seeding of oats is 
almost completed. Rain is very much 
needed. Spring crop of pigs will be 


increased compared with last year’s 


Bucyrus, Ohio (4): 
is sown here. 95 per cent of the oats 
is sown. Corn planting will begin 
about May ist. The prospects for the 
growth of the new crop is good. 


Springfield, Ohio (2): In ten days 
the seeding of small grain will be com- 
pleted. Condition of wheat in this ter- 
ritory the poorest, with one exception 
in 20 years and that year the crop was 
a failure. 50 per cent of a normal 
crop would be liberal estimate in this 
territory for the prospects for a new 
crop. 

Sidney, Ohio: Only an occasional 
field looks at all promising. We have 
had but little or no rain fall for over 
two weeks. The farmers are a week 
or ten days ahead of normal with their 
spring work. The spring pig crop will 
be about 10 per cent under normal. 
The small farmers will have a fewer 
number, but the big farmers have dou- 
bled up, so the total difference will not 
be so large. We are just finishing 
sowing the largest acreage of oats 
under exceptionally favorable conditions 
in recent years. The drouth and freez- 
ing weather has not been at all favor- 
able to the spring sown grass seeds, but 
if we get rain and warm weather soon 
we may reasonably expect fair pros- 
pects for pasture and hay crops. 


No spring wheat 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Canton, S. D. (9): Small grain all 
seeded now. Soil is too dry for ger- 
mination and growth. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): With contin- 
ued favorable weather all small grain 
seeding should be completed April 15th. 

Elk Point, S. D. (9): All seeding done 
April Ist. The soil is very dry. Much 
of grain will not sprout until we get 
moisture. 

Brentford, S. D. (7): Spring wheat 
most all seeded. All small grain will be 
seeded by 15th of April. Growth con- 
dition fine. 


Bridgewater, S. D. (8): Getting dry 
here. No rain yet this spring. All 
seeding practically completed. Subsoil 
moisture still fair. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


Missouri wheat is 86% of April nor- 
mal, indicating 28,743,000 bushels 
against 24,589,000 in 1924, according to 
the State Board of Agriculture. Condi- 
tion of 86% compares with 77% last 
year and 84% in 1923. Abandonment 
likely under 8%, against 7% last year. 
Ice and sleet damage was not so heavy 
as expected. Wheat has not made rank 
growth this spring, but good color and 
well rooted. 

Rye is 89% normal against 85% last 
year-and 88% in 1928. Oats seeding 
was 83% completed April 1 against 28% 
last year, 58% in 1923. The crop is 
sown earlier and is off to a good start. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions de- 
creased 83,000 bus. last week, corn 183,- 
000 bus., oats 748,000 bus. and rye 110,- 
000 bus. Barley increased 15,000 bus. 
Details follow, last three ciphers omit- 
ted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
Wheat 548 3,469 4,017,000 14,748,000 
Corn 4,994 8,624 14,902,000 5,542,000 
Oats<.ie 6,113 10,230 17,856,000 3,674,000 
Rye 2,057 226 = =©2,283,000 1,865,000 
Barley: Gen. eed 247 247,000 190,000 


*Including 1,284,000 bu. corn, 1,513,000 bu. 
oats and 81,000 bu. rye afloat. 


<> 
A bill to incorporate the Manitoba 
Pool elevators, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 has been ordered reported by 
the private bills committee of the Mani- 
toba legislature. The company under the 
bill is given authority to construct or 
acquire facilities for handling grain for 
the Manitoba Codperated Producers, 

Ltd., and its members. 

———_ 

Federal Farm Loan Commissioner R. 
A. Cooper reports that out of 403,906 
loans to farmers, totaling $1,535,198,193, 
foreclosure was necessary on only three- 
tenths of one per cent of them. 
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Retail Price Complete $150.00. We will sell you at Wholesale. 
F. A. HOLMES @ CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Terminal Markets 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 

Receipts of grain at Denver the past week 
were seventy-nine Cars. 

G. L. Swain, who has been a flour sales- 
man for the F. C. Ayres Merc. Co. of Den- 
ver for a number of years, has recently 
left the company. 

H. E. Kelly, manager of the Model Flour 
Mills at Greeley, and C. B. Seldomridge of 


the Seldomridge Grain Co. at Colorado 
Springs, were in Denver this week to at- 
tend the directors’ meeting. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
Weather. 
Drought contintes unabated over entire 


state excepting showers of rather insuffi- 
cient amounts in very limited territory and 
hardly sufficient to put ground in planting 
eonditions except in East and Southeast 
Texas, where little or no grain is produced. 


Wheat and oats continue to deteriorate 
from the drought and the prospects are 


daily being reduced in both of these while 
corn acreage has been very greatly reduced 
with the smallest acreage planted this year 
than for several previous years. 

Wheat is in need of rain very badly and 
while most sections are beyond any mate- 
rial relief from rain still in other sections 
such as the panhandle and West Texas, a 
good rain would greatly help the crop and 
increase the yield. 7 

Plainview and other sections in the south 
plains advise that if they do not get rain 
in the next ten days’ time they will not 
raise enought wheat in that section to seed 
next year’s planting with. 

It is now estimated the state may make 
as much as 8 million with good conditions 
until harvest. 

Oats are at the lowest prospects in years 
and the state can not produce enough to 
replace those used for seeding this crop. 
The prospects are for the lightest yield ir 
the history of the state. : 

Business. 

Business the past week has been very 
slow with mills reporting a very light flour 
demand and bookings extremely light and 
few mills report. over at 10% run _ for 
March. Stocks of wheat and corn are not 
very heavy, however, and are being gradu- 
ally reduced resulting in some better pre- 

* mium for wheat and white corn. Mixed car 
feed dealers report very slow business. 
Wheat. 


Wheat receipts have been very light the 
past week and country offers also slow but 
demand has been very poor and sales are 
being made with great difficulty. Dark and 
hard wheat are in fair demand at better 
premiums, while soft and mixed 75% soft 
are almost dead and premiums have de- 


clined and these grades now sell at a dis- 
count under the hard. Stocks of hard are 
very low while there remains some dark 
hard and heavy stocks here of soft mixed 
wheat which the elevators are getting 
anxious to sell. April 11 values here on 
wheat basis delivered Texas Group three 
or Texas common points are as follows: 
1 dark hard wheat, $1.82@1.84; No. 1 hard 
wheat, $1.78@1.80; soft red wheat, No. 1, 
$1.82@1.85; No. 1 mixed, 80% soft red, $1.75 
@1.80. 
Corn. 

Corn receipts have been very slow and 
country offers light which with a good de- 
mand and light stocks here have caused a 
sharp advance in the premiums paid for 
corn, white especially which will doubtless 
continue in good demand for milling pur- 
poses. Yellow is also strong in fair demand 
while mixed is rather dull and inactive 
although premiums have advanced on this 
also. Stocks of all corn are very low and 
with continued good demand it is expected 
there will be further advance in the pre- 
minums over the options. April 11 values 
on corn basis delivered Texas Group 1 as 
follows: 2 yellow, $1.26; No. 2 white, $1.24; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.19. 

Oats. 

Oat receipts have also been slow as have 

been offers, while demand has been steady 
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with liberal buying on last week’s sharp 
decline. Premiums have also made fur- 


ther gains and further advance is expected. 
Texas red oats are in very strong demand 
with very little being offered and these are 
now being sold at 8c per bu. over northern 
white oats, which is indeed a very high 
premium and something unusual. Today’s 
values basis delivered Texas Group 1 are 
as follows: 3 or better red oats, bulk, 61c. 
Milo and Kafir. 

Receipts have been extremely light and 
country shipments very slow, while demand 
has been steady and prices did not follow 
the decline in corn nor did they follow the 
decline in the cash grain at Kansas City. 
There has been a sharp advance today with 
steady demand and firm tone and as coun- 
try receipts will remain light until rain 
permits seeding new crop it is expected 
there will be further advance in the price 
of both milo and kKafir. Today's values 
basis delivered Texas common points or 
Texas Group three points are as follows: 


3 or better yellow milo, prompt, $2.05; 3 or 


better white kKafir, prompt, $1.90. 
MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


was closed on Tuesday afternoon, April 7, 
election day, and on Friday, April 10, Good 
Friday. 

Receipts last week were 63 cars barley, 
52 -corn, 63 oats, 14 wheat, 9 rye, 0 flax, 
7 miscellaneous; total 208 cars, against 294 
the week before, 309 a year ago and 427 in 
1923. 


F. G. Horner, president of the National 


Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, and Charles Quinn, 
secretary-treasurer, were guests at the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday, April 9. 

Shipments last week were 137,850 bus. 
oats, 111,375 corn, 12,960 barley, 19,250 
wheat, 10,570 rye; total, 289,005 bus., 
against 330,190 the preceding week and 
606,184 a year ago. 


A. R. Templeton of the Mapl-Flake Mills 
was re-elected president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual elec- 
tion held on Monday, April 6. Hugo Stolley 
was W. A. 
Hottensen, and) Et: 


re-elected first vice-president; 
second vice-president, 


A. R. TEMPLETON, 


Re-elected President, Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce. 


A. Plumb, secretary-treasurer. Ne Ane 
Donahue was elected and L. R. Fyfe and 
E. LaBudde re-elected to the board of di- 
rectors. E. C. Christ] and E. S. Terry 
were elected to the board of arbitration for 
full terms and James T. Mallon was named 
to fill an uncompleted term on the board. 
J. J. Crandall, ; Vi. Lauer ‘and’ ATR: 
Taylor were elected to the board of appeals. 


M. W. Smith, president of the Fraser- 
Smith Co.. Minneapolis, Minn., spent sev- 
eral days last week investigating the Mil- 
waukee market. The company maintains a 
branch office in this city. 

Wisconsin Purina dealers held a_ sale 
convention in Milwaukee on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 6 and 7. Speakers included 
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several officers from the Purina Mills at St. 
Louis, Mo. About sixty dealers attended 
the meetings. 

The extremely bullish Government report 
issued during the past week resulted in 
much higher markets. Movement light and 
demand good. Wheat is 17@20c higher for 
this period, barely 5@6c, oats 5c, corn 
15@17c, rye 7@8c. 

Harry J. Mallon, brother of James T. 
Mallon, Milwaukee, and formerly an in- 
spector with the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, was a visitor on ’change last 
week. Mr. Mallon is now an inspector with 
the Cargill elevator at Green Bay, Wis. 

B. Hilger, manager of the Abell (Wis.) 
Co-operative Union, returned to his home 
last week after a three weeks’ sojourn in 
a Milwaukee hospital. Mr. Hilger sub- 
mitted to a minor operation while in Mil- 
waukee and before leaving here reported 
that he was now in the best of health. 

Announcement of the establishment of a 
new grain and feed firm, The Rankin Co., 
with headquarters at 316 Milwaukee-Me- 
chanics Insurance Building, across’ the 
street from the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. was made during the past week. 
M. G. Rankin, Jr., formerly connected with 
M. G. Rankin & Co., was announced as 
manager. 

“Farmer”’ 
seventy-second 
April 8. The 


Amos Gould celebrated his 

birthday on Wednesday, 
boys in the pit all remem- 
bered him with smokes. Known as ‘“‘the 
oldest trader in the Milwaukee market,’’ 
he is always on the job from the opening 
to the close, allowing his son to manage 
his extensive farm in Walworth county. He 
is considered an authority on grain raising 
and dairying. 

Otis M. Smith, vice-president of the Up- 
dike Grain Co. at Omaha, Nebr.; D. Kern 
of the Sparta (Wis.) Produce Co.; Bentley 
Dadmun of Whitewater, Wis.; C. H. Loedige 
of Detroit, Mich.; R. Williams and A. s 
MePherson of Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Coch- 
rane of New York City: David Rosen- 
heimer of Kewaskum, Wis.: Charles Mc- 
Nally of Buffalo, N. Y.: Walter Sadow of 
the Barton (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.; Louis 
Gifford of the Gifford Grain Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ohio; Frank Miller of Manitowoc, 
Wis.; J. N. Grimes of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
M. R. Foulkes of Peoria, Ill.; and Herman 
Zeitler of the Banner Mill & Feed Co., 
Prairie du Sac, Wis., were among visitors 
at the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
during the past week. 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


W. T. Brooking, of the Marshall-Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was a visitor early 
in the week. 

David Kugelman, Pensacola, Fla., repre- 
sentative of the Royal Feed and Milling 
Co., was here Saturday. 


J. W. Badenock, of Chicago, was a visi- 
tor during the week and introduced on 
‘change by E. L. Luibel. 


Included in the week’s receipts were 43 
cars of screenings, an unusual amount, all 
going to local mixed feed plants. 


Guy Williams, Little Rock, Ark., mixed 
feed manufacturer and dealer, was on 
*change Saturday and watched grain prices 
soar. 

John C. Reid, vice-president of the 
Three-Minute Cereal Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ja., was a visitor at the Merchants Ex- 
change. 


Oats receipts for the week. were 188 
cars and the market is reported healthy and 
more active. Prices have not improved 
much, cash 3 white quoted April 11 at 49 
to 49l%4c, but there is good movement to 
feeders and local stocks are not burden- 
some. 


Receipts of corn 
cars, somewhat 


for the week were 95 
larger than for. several 
weeks. The local dealers are still well 
stocked with the grain, but feel better 
since prices have risen considerably from 
the recent low points. Demand continues 
rather slow, for feeders are using oats 
freely, but on Saturday cash quotations 
were $1.17 for 3 white, $1.12 for 3 mixed, 
and $1.19 for 3 yellow. 

The Fidelity Storage & Warehouse Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 and will operate as an overflow 
warehouse the old mixed feed plant of the 
G. E. Patteson Co., recently bought by 
several people interested in the contem- 
plated merger of mixed feed manufacturers 
here. According to several executives, the 
merger plan, however, has been indefinitely 
postponed and will not be taken up again 
this season. ~ 


_ Weather conditions for crop prepara- 
tions throughout this territory continue 
ideal and indications now are that cotton 
will be started two weeks or more ahead 
of average. In the sections south of here 
much planting has been done and some is 
up to good stand, while continued good 
weather will result in rapid progress north- 
ward. It seems generally believed that cot- 
ton acreage will be larger than last sea- 
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son, the reaction in feed prices and the 
unusually favorable spring having com- 
bined to overcome plans to cut it some 
from last -season. Reports indicate that 
corn is faring well and early prospects 
were never better. . 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


J. H. Jordan, local manager of _ the 
Strachan Shipping Co., is on a business 
visit to Houston and Galveston. 

M. Celestino, local manager of the Lloyd 
Brasileiro, returned this week from Brazil 
after an absence of about six months. 

N. O. Pedrick, general manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., left this week for 
a business visit to Washington and New 
York. 

Blackstrap 
gallon, f. o. b. tank cars New 
medium is quoted at 13%c, and 
blackstrap at 14c per gallon. 

Stocks in elevator as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,530,000 bu.; corn, 295,000 bu.; oats, 
195,000 bu.; rye, 20,000 bu.; barley, 1,000 
bu. Cars on track: Wheat, 17; corn, 7. 

The Cuban American Trading Co., Inc., 
was granted a charter here this week, 
capital stock being $50,000.00, with Eduardo 
R. Mendez. President; Arthur J. Chapman, 
Vice-President, and Wm. J. Tremaine, Sec- 
retary.. It is understood the company will 
engage in Latin-American trade. 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 
the Omaha 


is firm at 18e per 
Orleans; 
light 


molasses 


There was no session of 
Grain Exchange Good Friday. 
G. P. Horne has been appointed trustee 
of the defunct Moalfa Mlg. Co. : 
T. Frank Drummy, representing the Mid- 
West Grain Co. in the western part of Ne- 
braska, with headquarters at North Platte, 
was in Omaha the latter part of the week. 


WwW. W. Kimberly, well-known elevator 
operator at Paxton, Nebraska, was _ in 
Omaha several days last week. Mr. Kim- 


berly says the condition of winter wheat 
in his part of the state is excellent. 


According to the April 1 report on crop 
conditions in Nebraska, released Saturday 
by the Bureau of Crop and Livestock Es- 
timates, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the condition of winter wheat in this state 
is abnormally low, being only 66, with a 
heavy abandonment of acreage expected, 
while the condition of rye is good, 


Reports received by the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co. from its agents at Sutton, Bix- 
ley and Harvard, Nebraska, say that the 
condition of winter wheat has improved 
very much since the recent rains and in- 
dicate that the crop has not been damaged 
more than 10 per cent. J. H. Wright, Jr., 
manager of the company, is of the opinion 
that in some of the districts from which 
these reports came the damage will run 
as high as 20 per cent. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Liverpool 
the United 
winter wheat at 
only be construed as .extremely bullish. 
Winnipeg opened 8%gc higher on the May 
future and closed strong at practically 1le 
advance for the day. There was a broad 
and active market in wheat but the coarse 
grains, though participating in the upturn, 
were neglected. 


No business in export circles was re=- 
ported and with Liverpool market closed 
on Monday there is not much prospect of 
any business until the middle of the week. 
Report of conditions as regards the Indian 
wheat crop are pessimistic and it may be 
taken for granted that there will be no 
exports from that country in the present 
crop. 

In western Canada considerable wheat 
is already sown and seeding will be gen- 
eral by April 15 if the weather holds. There 
is plenty of moisture to give wheat @ 
good start. Those closely in touch with 
farm conditions do not look for any in- 
crease in wheat acreage owing to the large 
areas of spring plowing to be done. It is 
probable that the acreage in crop to all 
grains will be little changed from last year, 


The Western Canada Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., has broken silence with 
a lengthy official statement by the secretary 
of the Saskatchewan pool. He asserts that 


and Winnipeg evidently took 
States government report on 


there was an organized attempt made to 
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wreck the pool by depressing prices, and 
indulges in much high-faluting talk about 
the strength of the pool and the progress 
it is making. In fact, he “protests’’ too 
much to be very convincing. 


The pool is on trial and the verdict will 
depend upon its final showing. When it 
was being organized under the direction of 
Aaron Shapiro it was stated over and over 
again that if the pool could secure control 
of sufficient wheat it could stabilize wheat 
prices. The pool campaign did secure suffi- 
cient contracts to control the wheat needed 
and the result has been the widest fluctua- 
tions ever experienced in wheat marketing. 
It has signally failed to make good on one 
of the main planks of its platform. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


The weekly report of J. A. Morris, Dis- 
trict Manager of the Cincinnati Operating 
Committee Car Service Division, disclosed 
the fact that fertilizer loadings was the 
heaviest in many weeks, and that no 
trouble was experienced in taking care of 
all orders. 


Receipts of oats were fairly large com- 
pared with wheat and corn, but inadequate 
to supply the improved demand. The mar- 
ket was firmer and prices a cent higher. 
No. 2 or No. 3 of heavy weight and suit- 
able for seed continued to sell at a good 
premium. 


The confidence restored in wheat values 
throughout the country the past week was 
also apparent in the local cash market, and 
prices advanced about 20c per bushel over a 
week ago. but floor trading was limited 
because of the few offerings. There was, 
however, an excellent demand for prompt 
shipment to Southern mills which was in- 
fluenced by bad crop reports, the future 
market reaction. and the scarcity of coun- 
try offerings. Shipments were mostly from 
terminal stocks which were materially re- 
duced. 


The serious break in corn prices last 
week to a basis below the cost of produc- 
tion practically stopped shipments from the 
eountry and with an unsupplied local de- 
mand, and improved inquiries from Fast- 
ern export and feeding interests, together 
with sharply higher futures the market 
naturally reacted and prices advanced 18 
@20c a bushel over closing quotations of a 
week ago. While local buying was mostly 
by millers and industries a better demand 
was also noted from retailers. The demand 
Was mostly supplied from terminal stocks. 
Har corn was in urgent demand, but offer- 
ings were insufficient to accurately quote 


prices. 

Stocks of grain in local elevators for the 
last week and previous week are as 
follows: 

Apr. 10, 1925 Apr. 3, 1925 
VRC RE DIS os evict, sew e'a 274,141 336,866 
Corn, bus. .. 269,633 260,464 
Oats, bus. - 101,226 110,991 
Rye, bus. 3,611 6,761 


Application for a building permit for a 
concrete grain warehouse and elevator with 
a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, to be op- 
erated under the Federal Warehouse Act 


‘was made by The Early & Daniel Co., one 


of the leading grain and hay firms of the 
Middle West at the office of the Cincinnati 
Building Commissioner, Geo. A. Hauser, 
last Tuesday. The structure will be erected 
as an addition to the 400,000 bushel ca- 
pacity elevator at Hopple Street and the 
C. H. & D. Railroad at Fairmount, a suburb 
of Cincinnati, at_a cost of between $350,000 
and $400,000, and will be thoroughly mod- 
ern and up-to-date, and one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the United States. 
By adopting the federal warehouse system 
for operating, Mr. Early explained, it au- 
tomatically becomes a public institution, in 
so far as the grain trade of Cincinnati is 
concerned. Inspectors and weighers at the 
elevator will be employees of the Early & 
Daniel Company, but licensed by the United 
States Government and subject to instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of the Department 


of Agriculture. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Charles F, Haley and Ward Ames and 
C. T. Mears have returned from vacations 
Spent at Florida winter resorts, and George 
Barnum Sr. is back from a trip to South- 
ern California. The trio expressed their 
pleasure at being back in the trade harness 
on the eve of the opening of navigation. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has dis- 
patched another solid train of thirty-eight 
cars of its flour to New York state points. 
The buyers were unable to wait until after 
the opening of navigation for deliveries. 
That is regarded here as indicative of the 
lightness of flour supplies being held by 
eastern millers. 


Parker M. Paine, a former member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade but now a part- 
ner of Logan & Bryan, Chicago, was a visi- 
tor on this market during the last week. 
He expressed the opinion that grain prices 
are now down to a level where they repre- 
Sent actual market values. The froth on 
the market has, he thinks, been blown off 
in the recessions in prices that have come 
about during the last six weeks. 

Operators on this market were chiefly 
interested during the last week in en- 
deavoring to work up eastern inquiry for 
Shipments around the opening of naviga- 
tion. Demand for boat space was prac- 
tically confined to millers for spring wheat 
and durum. Space for loading here for 
Buffalo delivery was booked at 2% cents. 
Offers of other cargoes were made at 2% 
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cents but the business was not accepted 


by the vessel interests. ; 

Dealers commented upon a substantial 
improvement in eastern Inquiry for oats 
for opening of navigation shipment. Sales 
of around 1,400,000 bushels in the aggregate 
were reported. Two cargoes were reported 
to have been chartered at 2 cents a bushel. 
Over 12,400,000 bushels of oats are being 
held in elevators at Duluth and Superior, 
some of them having been accumulated at 
up to as high as 58 cents a bushel last De- 
cember. The trade is hopeful that export 
outlets will be found at the lower level of 
prices.that has been set. 

Advices received by elevator and com- 
mission men here lately have been to the 
effect that the acreage seeded, to durum 
this spring is likely to show a substantial 
gain this spring as a result of the high 
returns from it during the last fall and 
winter. The area put in spring wheat | is 
expected to make a close comparison with 
last season’s figures. Dealers are strongly 
impressing upon farmers the advisability of 
inereasing their flaxseed acreage. They are 
prompted in that attitude by the outlook 
for more settled conditions coming about in 
Europe within a year and that the coun- 
tries over there will as a result be freer 
buyers of flaxseed from the Argentine and 
India thus making the American markets 
more favorable for domestic seed. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 
The Huffine Grain Co. started construc- 


tion work on their new elevator last week, 
in the new central manufacturing district. 


C. B. Holladay, of the Smith & Scott, 
Inec., spent last week motoring through 
the San Joaquin Valley, making stops at 


Fresno, Merced and San Francisco. 

Louis Prenot, of Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., who has been very ill the last 10 days, 
was reported much improved this morning, 
but, however, his condition remains very 
serious and it will be several days before 
he is on the road to recovery. 

About 30 members of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange attended the opening game 
of baseball between Portland and Los An- 
geles on April 7th. They all report having 
a wonderful time and no ill effects have 
been reported from eating to many pea- 
nuts and hot dogs. 


J. C. Hodge, president of the Atlas 
Milling Co., returned last week from a busi- 
ness trip through the northern part of the 
state. Mr. Hodge reports crop conditions 
much improved over last year, in the San 
Joaquin Valley and that district has had a 
normal amount of rainfall this season and 
the farmers are looking forward to a very 
large barley crop. 

Cash Markets. 


Conditions in this territory remain about 
the same as a week ago with a slight de- 
cline in barley for April delivery; corn re- 
mains about the same. The arrivals have 
shown an increase over last week but still 
far from normal, 


No. 3 yellow corn is being offered at $2.30 
with a bid of $2.25 for last half of April 
shipment, while No. 2 was being offered at 
$2.33 with a bid of $2.27 per ecwt. 

No. 2 white, bulk kafir spot is being of- 
fered at $2.17%, with no bid. 

No. 2 hard winter wheat, no smut, 
over 1% dockage, board terms, is being 
fered at $2.75 with a bid of $2.72%. 

No. 2 feed barley, 100-ton lots for April 
delivery, is being offered at $1.67% with a 
bid of $1.524%%, while December is selling at 
$1.50. 

The ground feed arrivals for the week 
were but 40 cars, the prices remain firm 
and the demand fair. Utah-Idaho millrun 
is selling at $36.00; Kansas bran at $33.00; 
alfalfa meal, medium, $32.00; molasses al- 
falfa mixed, $29.00; cottonseed meal, $45.00; 
beet pulp, $40.65, and rolled barley, $40.00. 


The hay arrivals were 157 cars for the 
week. The market fairly strong. No. 1 
alfalfa, Yuma valley, $23.00; Imperial val- 
ley, $22.00; No. 2 $2 less; No. 1 barley hay, 
$28.00, and No. 1 oat hay, $29.00. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


C. B. Rogers, representative of the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co. of Minneapolis, 
called on the Oklahoma City grain trade 
last week. 

J. W. Remple, manager of the Farmers 
Grain Co. at Gotebo, and Frank Wheeler of 


Wheeler Bros, Grain Co. at Watonga, were 
recent visitors here. 


The Shredded Wheat Co. of New York 
was admitted to Oklahoma with a capital 
investment of $2,500, George M. Green, 
Oklahoma City, agent. 


H. C. Lunguard has been transferred from 
managership of the Atoka Milling Co. to 
that of the Okeene Milling Co. He is suc- 
ceeded at Atoka by F. T. Statler. 


The Guthrie Mill & Grain Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., was incorporated by F. L. York of 


not 
of- 


Guthrie and F. A. Sullins and ela As 
Thacker of Oklahoma City, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. 


Reliable reports received here say that 
all of the wheat that was stored in Texas 
by the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has been sold save possibly 100,000 to 
200,000 bus. being held at Galveston for 
export. 


W. EK. Jones, president of a new milling’ 


company at Grove, Okla., reports that the 
company’s capital stock of $10,000 has been 
subscribed and plans are drawn for a mill 
of 80 bbls. flour capacity and 50 bbls. feed 
capacity. 

Estimates of wheat damage 
range from 35 to 50 per cent among grain 
dealers. Acreage abandonment probably 
will be much larger than the increase over 
last year. Heaviest abandonment will be 
where cotton and sorghums may be planted. 
In most places stands are reported thin. 
Most of the wheat belt has had rain, but 
Herts of it enough for only temporary re- 
ief. 


by drouth 


The flour, feed and grain jobbing industry 
is represented on the board of directors of 
the new Chamber of Commerce at Waurika, 
Okla., by M. C. Groseclose, a commodity 
jobber of that city. The city is growing in 
importance as a jobbing center since the 
Burlington railroad was built in there from 
Texas. Completion of the road brought a 
wholesale grocery and flour mill. The 
Chamber expects to carry on a campaign 
for increasing the jobbing and manufactur- 
ing lines. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


There was a moderate trade in wheat for 
export early in the week, but buying 
abruptly dropped toward the end of the 
week owing to the holidays. Total business 
in wheat for export probably did not exceed 
2 million bushels, mostly scattered, lots of 
Manitobas, some parcels of Duluth spring 
wheats and a little American winters. 

During the past week, the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Product Exchange: W. Draper of Duluth, 
E. T. Maynard and H. C. Cooper, both of 
Chicago; also E. W. Erickson and R. HK. 
Groff of Minneapolis; W. E. Harris of Bal- 
timore; Nisbet Grammer of Buffalo; H. W. 
Corrigan of Montreal, and W. J. Gross of 
Milwaukee. 

Flour Situation. 


New York, April 1lth—Advances of 
from fifty cents. to one dollar per barrel 
occurred in the flour market for both 


winter and spring wheat qualities, and this 
movement brought on a _ better demand 
here as well as in the Northwestern and 
Southwestern markets. 


Strength in wheat, the decidedly bullish 
Government Report and the extreme searc- 
ity of cash wheat were the principal fac- 
tors in this development. 

Fresh export business was very quiet, 
but heavy clearances were again reported 
from New York and Baltimore for Russia. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.25 to 
$8.75; soft winter straights, $8.00 to $8.50, 
and hard winter straights, $8.25 to $8.75 per 
196 lbs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for five days ending 
April 10th were: Wheat, 830,356 bus.; 
oats, 14,970 bus.; rye, 17,143 bus. 


Exports of corn were none in March and 
February, 1925, but 514,503 bus. in March, 
1924, and 561,711 bus. in March, 1923. 

Exports of oats for the month of March, 
1925, were 95,968 bus., compared with 108,- 
833 bus. in February, 1925, with 39,893 bus. 
in 1924. 

Receipts of flour and grain for week end- 
ing April 11th were: Flour, 29,654 bbls.: 
wheat, 834,119 bus.; corn, 3,479 bus.; oats, 
44,597 bus. and 25,356 bus. of rye. 


_Exports of wheat for the month of March, 
5, were 3,736,147 bus., against 4,759,717 
bus. for February, 1925, with 2,562,488 bus. 
PO cig 1924, and 4,231,275 in March, 
923. 

Exports of rye for the month of March, 
1925, were 181,212 bus., 127,992 bus. in Feb- 
ruary and 64,786 bus. in March, 1923. There 
were 16,629 bus. of barley exported in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

Exports of flour for the month of March, 
1925, were 38,020 bbis., compared with 36,768 
bbls. for the month of February, 1925, 


with 26,366 bbls. in March, 1924, and 33,002 
bbls. in March, 1923. 


Robert J. McKnight, Jr., of the flour 
and grain firm of Robert McKnight & Sons, 
one of the oldest houses of its kind in 
Philadelphia, died last week at his home in 
West Philadelphia after an illness of about 
three months with kidney troubles. De- 
ceased was 76 years of age and was a 
member of the Commercial Exchange 52 
years when he died. The old firm headed 
by Robert McKnight, Sr., joined the Ex- 
change about the time of the breaking out 
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Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 
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ing needs. Tell us 
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Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 
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E. P. BACON CO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 
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CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 
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PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
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to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT - 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Recmusst: 
Represented by 
RGILL GRAIN CO. F, M. TURNBULL 
oe C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


two 


is survived by 
brothers, Samuel and Oliver McKnight. He 


of the Rebellion. He 


belonged to Philo Lodge, F. & A. M., and 


was buried in Mt. Moriah cemetery. 

Philadelphia Flour Market. 
Philadelphia, April 11.—The recent reac- 
tion in wheat caused higher flour prices 
but buyers are slow to follow the advance 
and are not inclined to purchase in excess 


of immediate wants. Receipts the past 
week were 29,654 bbls. We quote per 196 
lbs. packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft 
winter straight, western, $8.25@8.75; do 


nearby, $8@8.50; hard winter straight, $8.50 
@9; do short patent, $9@9.50; spring first 
clear, $8@8.25; do patent, $8.50@9; do short 
patent, $9.25@9.50; fancy spring and city 
mills patent, family brands, $9.50@10.15; 
rye flour, $7.50@8 per bbl. in sacks, as to 
quality; buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 
98-lb. sack. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know your requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
‘Operating Elevator L 
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DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
OMAHA, NEB. 


GRAIN EX. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


J. B. Morrison, a grain dealer of Arling- 
ton, was in the city last week. 


Exactly 100 new members were added 
during March, bringing the total member- 
ship to 3,883. 

Recent visitors to the Merchants Ex- 
change included W. J. McDonough of Se- 
attle, W. T. Younger of Pasco, and B. M. 
Turner of Turner. 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. is 
erecting a building and installing an up-to- 
date chemical laboratory. The improve- 
ment will cost about $5,000, according to 
August Schwachheim, president and man- 
ager. C. F. Judd has been engaged as 
chemist. 

Membership of the Chamber 
merce has reached the highest 
the history, M. J. Slatky, manager of the 
membership department, announces. En- 
rollments last month were the greatest of 
any month in five years. Enrollment 
records of the chamber do not go back 
further than that period. 


of Com- 
point in 


In checking cereal shipments by water 
from Portland for March the Merchants’ 
Exchange reports wheat exports were 
limited to 37,333 bushels, and flour 
amounted to 659,897 barrels, while there 
were 38,940 bushels of wheat, 75,159 bar- 
rels of flour, 1,873 bushels of barley, and 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


April 15, 1925, 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Sac City, la., 


Algona, Ia. 
; : Parker, S. D., 


26,259 bushels of oats for coastwise des- 


tinations. To the gulf district were con- 
signed 3,750 barrels of flour and 35,758 
barrels were sent to Atlantic coast 


markets. 

“Grain fields of Sherman county have all 
been reseeded,’’ reports Charles L. Powell, 
who has returned to Portland after helping 
reseed 1,000 acres near Moro, Ore. ‘‘The 
freeze did a complete job. Even the weeds 
were killed off and in the stubble there 
are no volunteer spears. It was frozen 
out slick as a whistle. I understand there 
were a few acres, about 160 or so,-near the 
Columbia river, which were not affected, 
but that was all. The rest of the county 
suffered, just as other parts of the state 
and Washington. It costs about $4 an acre 
to reseed, and that is about what it cost 
everyone, as near as I can estimate. The 
wheat, ‘hard Federation,’ recommended by 
the experiment station, cost $2.50 a bushel.”’ 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the sea- 
son to April 8 as follows: 

Portland— Wht. Brly. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hay 


1924-25... 0006 14,104 500 1,512 523 613 1,793 

O28 =24 <5 ciaielete 22,256 208 2,823 401 621 1,832 
Tacoma— 

iO 24.2 25. sce seunusrene 4,026 311 259 458 231 330 

D928 = 24. imac ayers 8,336 158 573 348 218 451 
Seattle— 

1924-25 6,810 319 2,174 659 439 1,448 

1923-24 9,338 319 2,783 849 424 943 
Astoria— 

924-25)... oteteiete 2,017 3 182 1 3 40 
1923-24........ 3,373 3) gl42 ti ot2 28 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


A. C. Randall of Winnipeg called on the 
Minneapolis trade last Wednesday. 


John Tresise of the Cargill Commission 
Co. is confined to a hospital this week. 


Will E. Bopp, district sales manager for 
the Russell-Miller Co., died Thursday. 


Frank Durant of the Grain Bulletin re- 
turned this week from an extended stay in 
California. 

J. H. Mullikin, sales manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is spending ten days 
in the east. 

Harley Flood of the Cargill Co., located 
at Duluth, is back on the Minneapolis floor 
for several weeks. 


B. B. Sheffield of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co. has left for a trip of inspection to his 
ranch in Montana. 


W. H. Kellogg, local manager for the 
Grain Marketing Co., is back after spend- 
ing several days in Milwaukee. 

A. C. Murray, vice-president in charge of 
grain department of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis Monday. 


M. H. Woodward, formerly of the Wood- 
ward-Newhouse Co., was found dead in his 
garage at Lake Minnetonka last Sunday. He 
died of carbon monoxide poisoning. 


Charles Quinn and F. G. Horner, secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, were Minne- 
apolis callers during the past week. 


T. G. Hall, president of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co., was greeting his 
friends on the floor this week, having just 
returned from a vacation of some weeks. 


Among the visitors on the-Minneapolis 
trading floor during the past week were: 
E. Wilkinson of LaCrosse, Wis.; C. Kurth, 
Jr., of Milwaukee; T. F. Gallagher of 
Pittsburgh; J. G. and C. A. Hunting of 
Winnipeg. 

Cash Markets. 


Wheat.—The very light receipts of cash 
wheat coming into this market has result- 
ed in a further firming up in the matter of 
premiums and it begins to look as though 
the elevators will have the laugh on the 
mills before the advent of any new crop 
wheat onto the cash tables. 

There seems to be a marked improve- 
ment in the matter of shipping demand; 
this coupled with the light receipts of road 
wheat will result in depletion of the local 
visible and if the mills get much of any 
flour demand they might be sorry that they 
did not take advantage of conditions which 
existed when the futures market was down 
and premiums comparatively low also. 


Southwestern mills were inquiring for 
wheat testing around 11.50 protein during 
the past week, but local mixers did not 
seem inclined to let it get away from them 
and were picking up offerings of this sort. 
Demand for the real choice wheat, of which 
there is very little to be had, has been very 
keen right along. Country car loadings, 
according to reports of the railroads, as 
well as commission houses, are light; and 
what is more, no apparent increase ex- 
pected. A good advance in the future 
market might bring out a little heavier 
run but it is not generally expected to be 
of any great extent for the simple reason 
that the stocks are not there to permit 
of it. 

Local elevator stocks for the week end- 
ing today totaled 12,603,134 bushels. vs. 
12,840,360 bushels last week and 14,331,817 
bushels a year ago. 


Sheldon, Ia., 
Chatfield, Minn. 


Iowa Falls, Ia., Worthington, Minn., 
Marshall, Minn. 


Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
hard spring sold at 4@50c over May; No. 1 
dark northern, 3@48c over May; No. 1 
northern, 2@40c over May. 

The tone of the durum market has been 
strong through the week, with offerings 
light and demand good. Today’s range of 
sales shows: No. 1 amber, 5@45c over Du- 
luth May; No. 1 durum, 8c under @ 43e 
over; No. 1 mixed, 8c under @ 43c over. 

Winter wheat receipts, like the durum, 
have been light and demand good. Range 
of sales on Saturday was: No. 1 dark hard 


Montana, 2@28c over May; No. 1 hard 
Montana, May price at 13c over. 
Corn.—Receipts of corn have been so 


extremely light that it was a mighty hard 
thing to quote a real market on some days 
during the past week. For instance, on 
Tuesday, there were only two cars on the 
tables. Demand was very good for the 
choice yellow, whenever available. The 
weather has turned very warm in this sec- 
tion and just about precludes the possibil- 
ity of heavy shipments of high moisture 
content corn. Besides this, with hog prices 
up and corn prices down (until the recent 
upturn), farmers had undoubtedly decided 
to market their corn in the form of pork 
and they could not very well be blamed for 
such action. 


_ Local elevator’ stocks for the week end- 
ing today total 839,402 bushels vs. 939,758 
bushels last week and 1,603,208 bushels a 
year ago. 


Based on today’s range of sales, yellow 
corn sold at the following prices: No. 3, 
3@6e under Chicago May; No. 4, 7@12e 
under; No. 5, 15@18e under; No. 6, 20@22¢ 
under. On the mixed, No. 3 sold at 8@10c 
under; No. 4, 12@14c under; No. 5, 16@20e 
under, and No. 6, 25@30e under. 


Oats.—The situation in the cash oats 
market did not change materially this 
week. Local elevator stocks were cut into 
in substantial fashion and shipping sales 
each day mounted into fair figures. Of 
course, twenty million bushels of oats con- 
stitutes a fair amount of grain to reduce 
before the advent of the new crop (which, 
by the way, is not so many months distant) 
but all things are possible when one stops 
to consider the manner in which the fu- 
tures markets ran up to almost two 
cents a pound and then slid off to less than 
one cent per pound, all within the space of 
less than six weeks. Local stocks today 
total 19,991,721 bushels vs. 20,942,905 bush- 
els last week and 4,175,047 bushels a year 
ago. _Today’s range of sales shows the 
following: No. 3 whites, 1144@2c over May; 
No. 4 at 1@2c less. 


BUFFALO. 


Fire did $30,000 damage to the plant of 
the Fleischmann Malting Co. 


E. M. Husted of the Superior Elevator 
Co. has returned from Algiers. 


_ John Olmsted of the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co. is vacationing by means of an 
ocean cruise to the West Indies. 


The H-O Cereal Co. general offices have 
been moved from this city to New York. 


_F. J. Schonhart will soon become asso- 
ciated with the Cargill Grain Co.’s office 
here. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., presi- 
dent, New York State Millers’ Association, 
was here last week. 


Frank F. Henry, vice-president, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and manager of the office 
here, has returned from Camden, S. C. 


Latest reports of wheat in stores and 
afloat here are: In store, wheat, American, 
4,086,037, Canadian, 2,918,936; afloat, Ameri- 
can, 1,438,405, Canadian, 817,922. 


Fred Deyo of the Empire Grain & Eleva- 
COR As0:, 4 has been 


, Binghamton, N. Y., 
spending some days here in attendance at 
the American Bowling Congress. 


The Quisinberry Feed Co. has been given 
the New York state contract for 75 car- 
loads of feed to be used in state institu- 
mesebl its tender proving the most accept- 
able. 


The Seaboard ForwArding Co. announces 
these rates for canal movement of grain 
to start the 1925 navigation season between 
Buffalo and tidewater: Wheat, 7c; flax- 
seed, 9c; corn, 6%c, and oats, 4c. 

Reconstruction of the warehouse of the 
General Milling Co. is being effected but 
the mill will not be rebuilt. The whole- 
sale jobbing and storage business will be 
enlarged to handle 25 more cars of sacked 
stocks. 

C. B. Seay of the Consolidated Feed & 
Grain Co. will leave the management of 


We Buy and Sell 
Ear Corn 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 15, 1925. 


the concern in the hands of Eliot W. 
Mitchell on May 1, retaining, however, his 
interest, and go to Miami to start a manu- 
facturing plant for roofing and decorative 
tile. 

The H-O Cereal Co. has been rendered 
a favorable decision in the suit it brought 
against a New York corporation. which 


had held the trademark ‘‘Hofood’’ and 
used it on several cereal products. The 
H-O Co. contended this was an infringe- 


ment on its trademark “H-O.” 


ST. LOUIS. 


March shipments from_ St. 
barge totaled 1,412,760 bushels. 

Fred W. Seele of the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co. is back from a trip to California. 

W. E. Meek of the Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, was a St. Louis visitor last week. 


The Purina Mills has purchased the 
700,000-bushel grain elevator of J. H. Teas- 
dale & Co. 

E. K. Ludington of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Chase Bag Co., was in the city 
last week on a visit to his former home. 

The annual baseball game between tlre 
cash grain men and pit men of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be played April 15. 

J. M. Chilton, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., has 
been in New Orleans on company business. 


J. M. Adams, formerly connected with 
the Grain Marketing Co., of Chicago, has 
taken charge of the feed department of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The Powell & Rourke Grain Co., operat- 
ing the Brooklyn Street Elevator in St. 
Louis, will build an addition to the present 
house, beginning work immediately. The 
new space will consist of 16 concrete tanks 
with a total capacity of 300,000 bus. ~ This 
will give Powell-O’Rourke storage to ac- 
commodate 440,000 bushels. 

At the suggestion of A. R. Smith, vice- 
president of the Louisville & _ Nashville 
railroad, a conference was held in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
April 6, to discuss the subject of domestic 
rates on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis to South Atlantic ports. The 
millers were represented by R. M. Mc- 
Combs, of Jackson, Mo.; Philip H. Postel, 
of Mascoutah, Ill.; George F. Phillips, of 
Chester, Ill.; George N. Sauer, of Evans- 
ville, Ill.; O. M. Bartholomew, Charles Rip- 
pin and E. P. Costello, of St. Louis. The 
following railroads were represented: Tlli- 
nois Central, Louisville & Nashville, South- 
ern, Mobile & Ohio, Missouri Pacific and 
Frisco. 

Stocks of Grain on April 11. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 
Today. .1,173,942 1,326,997 151,332 10,026 15,276 

Thurs. .1,196,208 1,352,803 146,798 10,026 15,276 

1924....1,025,185 654,591 170,398 17,704 4,996 


Louis by 


Principal grades Today Thursday 1924 
No. 1 red wheat.... 1,469 1,469 84,418 
No. 2 red wheat.... 213,367 219,437 194,930 
Noe LAr Cc cia- sete « 213,585 217,710 80,381 
MSibor RAL. asc <5 597,736 608,007 340,034 
Chote COLIN «eyes cicl<" Pye 151,644 151,644 108,259 
INO. $2 WOLEGS sci 151,696 148,850 27,076 
No. 2 yellow....... 61,401 61,401 61,058 
Gy ON SUEES oracle lates ere Me cia site Eo ietc lave om 4,856 
IVGe 2 WRILGi esc. 3s 9,352 9,476 113,230 
No. sc whitens.<...: 76,594 72,580 5,686 
ING TYOt.. wc. cases 10,026 10,260 10,285 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange): ; ; 

—Receipts by River & Rail— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 22,840 18,930 12,280 29,550 
Wheat, bu.... 79,300 87,100 54,600 91,460 
Gort, PU. y0<- 117,600 229,600 50,750 151,450 
@ats, DU. ..3.)- 232,000 192,000 36,000 161,130 
PE DUG iicitaecine ic tiele es wc snele 0 ere wears 2,500 
Barley, bu..... 1,600 4,800 TORINO o> 4. 2 ccs 
Hay, local..... ASOT TIGA cicccie, cccsce 
Hay, thru....:- 228 396 72 400 
Kafir, milo.... 6,000 4,800 8,400 1,820 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending April 11th 
included: F. M. Saum, Ruskin, Nebr.; S. 
BE. Persinger, McFall, Mo.; W. J. Ebersole, 
New Hampton, Mo.; E. S. Miller, pele 


Nebr.; Will Kirk, Gower, Mo.; W. 

Henry, Baker, Kans.; I. C. Roelofson, 
Barnard, Mo.; J. A. Redman, Maysville, 
Mo.; 2 (i) Jamieson, City: W.. Peerce, 
Maysville, Mo.; J. R. Crosswhite, Vliets, 
Kans.; D. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo.; L. L. 
Teare, Craig, Mo.; H. N. Moore, Graham, 


Mo.; E. Klecan, Kansas City; W. W. Wat- 
son, Rosendale, Mo. 


With the pouring of concrete April 8th a 
$250,000 project by the Burlington Public 
Elevator Co. will assume definite shape in 
a few days. The project is an addition to 
the company’s elevator in the Florence 
Yards and will increase the storage facili- 
ties to about 1,000,000 bushels. The work 
is being done by the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co. of Chicago and it is 
hoped to complete the job by August ist. 
All piling has been driven and a large 
amount of material placed on the site. 
Highteen tanks 22 feet in diameter and 86 
feet in height will be constructed. 


Arrivals of all classes of grain were very 
light during the week ending April 11th. 
Wheat receipts were practically nil, and 
trade about the same. Mills showed an 
increased interest in view of the smaller 
offerings. Cash prices worked 20c higher 
on hard wheat and 17@18c up on soft 
wheat. There is a good current mill de- 
mand for soft wheat. Supplies of corn 


TH 


WEEKES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


rather light and demand rather good on a 
steady market; values have advanced 16@ 
18e for the week. Urgent demand for corn 
in some cases. Oats offerings small, and 
demand rather good; prices 3@3%e up for 
the week. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Cc. P. Cawthorn, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Hodgson-Davis Grain Co., 
was called to Mexico, Mo., Thursday by the 
death of his mother. 

There is a possibility of mills in the 
southwest shipping in dark northern spring 
wheat from Minneapolis for mixing pur- 
poses. With a billing advantage, prices 
this week were only 3c to 5c out of line. 


Members of the Board of Trade played 
golf at the Meadow Lake Club grounds on 
Good Friday. J. J. Kraettli led the con- 
testants with a score of 18 holes out of 85. 
The president’s ‘cup,’ however, was 
awerded to Henry Lichtig. It was a tin 
cup. 

Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were J. A. White and R. 
Bunch, Chicago, Ill.; Otto Keuch, New 
York, N. Y.; Fred W. Elder, Denver, Colo. ; 
Carl Hausen, Tulsa, Okla.; I. C. Hanneby, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Joseph Steiker, Dodge, 
Nebr.; R. A. Shaver, Plattsburg, Mo., and 
Cc. A. Moore, Stafford, Kan. 


One wing of the baking trust was broken 
this week when plans for the formation 
ef the Empire Baking Corporation in New 
York were abandoned. Bryce B. Smith of 
Kansas City, president of the Consumers 
Bread Co., was to have been president of 
the combine. The negotiations fell through 
when certain eastern bakeries refused to 
amalgamate. 


A committee composed of L. A. Fuller, 
chairman; B. C. Moore, B. L. Hargis, W. 
C. Goffe, F. C. Hoose and F. B. Godfrey 
has been appointed by H. C. Gamage, 
president of the Board of Trade, to arrange 
the entertainment for the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation which meets in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach in October. 


Cc. E. Munn of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
sales manager of the Southwestern Grain 
Growers’ Association, said at the Board 
of Trade Thursday that recent rains had 
saved the Oklahoma wheat crop. His esti- 
mate on the state’s yield is 35,000,000 bus. 
Interest in the growers’ association, Mr. 
Munn added, continued strong, with new 
members joining every day. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has 
offered as a trophy a silver loving cup to 
the best rifle shot among 2,000 boys who 
will be in Fort Leavenworth next August. 
The boys will come from three states, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Arkansas, and will be 
trained in excellence of citizenship, mili- 
tary bearing, rifle shooting, pistol shooting, 
drill, sports and track events. 


C. W. Barrett of Washington, D. C., 
tional president of the Farmers’ Union, 
called a meeting for Kansas City, to be 
held April 16 to 18. Besides the national 
officials, there will be in attendance state 
presidents and managers of co-operative 
institutions from many states. Various 
matters pertaining to the union and the 
co-operative movement will be discussed. 


A new high price for memberships in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade since 1922 was 
made Saturday with the purchase of the 
membership of Eugene J. Gissler, deceased, 
by Erwin R. Jensen for $10,000. This is 
the net price, as there is no transfer fee 
on a membership held in a dead man’s 
name. Mr. Jessen is with the Uhlman 
Grain Co. Mr. Gissler was secretary of 
Moffitt-Napier Grain Co., St. Louis. 


J. F. Jarrell of Topeka, Kan., manager 
of the agricultural department of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, issued 
a report this week in which he estimated 
the acreage of winter wheat to be har- 
vested in Kansas at 7,875,000 acres, or 
1,850,000 less than was cut last year. Mr. 
Jarrell figured the yield at 102,375,000 bus., 
against 153,000,000 in 1924. Mr. Jarrell’s 
estimate is considered liberal, even in the 
face of additional rains this week. The 
popular idea is that 25 or 30 per cent will 
be found to have been plowed up when the 
be at ec report shall have been pub- 
ished. 


Must Know the Farmers. 


Sixty members of chambers of commerce, 
representing eight states, attended an ag- 
ricultural conference in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach Thursday and Friday. All went home 
with the idea that a better acquaintance 
with the farmer is one of the business 
man’s big needs. The meeting was called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on a suggestion from George 
W. Catts, commissioner of agriculture for 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
William Dean Harper, chief of the na- 
tional organization’s agricultural depart- 
ment, said the conference had developed 
some new angles on co-operation between 
the chamber of the farmers. C. W. Lons- 
dale of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
who is a director of fhe national chamber, 
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and Dr. H. J. Waters of Kansas City were 
among the speakers. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 99 cars, 
against 171 a week ago and 179 a year ago. 
Floor offerings were even lighter than the 
arrivals, aS many cars came in on con- 
tracts from St. Joseph and Omaha. Prices 
advanced faster than the rise in futures. 
Local and outside millers paid the highest 
premiums on the crop for protein samples 
of hard and dark. Liberal quantities of 
wheat were sold out of store and there 
were large withdrawals to fill old contracts 
for domestic and export accounts. Not 
over 2,000,000 bus. of the wheat remaining 
in elevators is unsold and this residue is 
mainly milling grain. Prices of hard and 
dark scored an advance of 22@23c per 
closing as follows: No. 1, $1.58@ 
No. 2, $1.57@1.80; No. 3, $1.56@1.79; 
No. 4, $1.55@1.78. Practically no fresh 
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Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


cars of soft wheat appeared and the offer- 
ings were mainly from store. There was 
a good milling inquiry. The market was 
finally quoted 18@20c higher, with No. 1 
at $1.77@1.85, No. 2 at $1.77@1.85, No. 3 
at $1.72@1.82 and No. 4 at $1.68@1.79. A 
slight increase in the country movement 
of all kinds of wheat is expected in re- 
sponse to the advance in prices. Farmers 
are busy with their spring work and noth- 
ing but a financial bait would induce them 
to ship. The wheat to come is mainly in 
country elevators, some of it having been 


bought before the recent big decline in 
prices. Stocks in Kansas City decreased 
617,000 bus. for the week, to 5,188,000, 


against 9,953,000 a year ago. 


Corn.—Receipts, 127 cars, against 195 a 
week ago and 268 a year ago. Demand 
was very active for yellow and high colored 
mixed, while white was in fair request. 
Shipping orders came from local feeders, 
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the South and Southeast, Iowa and Chi- 
cago Texas took a few lots. Prices ad- 
vanced radically from the low point reached 
a week ago. At the close the market was 
14@19c higher, with No. 2 white at $1.05@ 
1.10, No. 3 at $1@1.04, No. 2 mixed at $1.01 
@1.05, No. 3 at 99c@$1.034%, No. 2 yellow 
at $1.09@1.12% and No. 3 at $1.05@1.09. 
Stocks fell 684,000 bus., to 6,026,000, against 
1,479,000 a year ago. 

Oats.—Receipts, 53 cars, against 88 a 
week ago and 71 a year ago. The market 
responded to strength in corn. There was 
an urgent demand for the few cars that 
had not been contracted for previous to 
arrival. White oats closed 314 @5 5e higher, 
with No. 2 at 48%,@50c and No. 3 at 47%@ 
4814c. Red oats were taken for both feed- 
ing and seeding purposes. They rose 3@ 
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Inc. 
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22 Years Freight Claim 


Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


3l%4c. No. 2 closed at 48%c and No. 3 at 
47c. Shipments, principally southward, re- 
duced the local stocks 192,000 bus. to 1,101,- 


Grain Chaat Game eRe Bureau 


000, against 492,000 a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 53s cars; 
against 65 a week ago and 45 a year ago. 
Affected by the rise in corn prices, east- 


ern manufacturers ordered more freely and 
prices promptly turned up. Country of- 
ferings were very light. Kafir advanced 
27@30c per ewt. and milo gained 30@35c, 
Closing quotations were: No. 2 

kafir, $1.80; No. 8, $1.77@1.80; No. 4, 
@1.75; No. 2 milo, $2.10@2.12; No. 3, 
@2.10; No. 4, $2.05@2.08. Elevator stocks 
decreased 25,000 bus. to 332,000, against 
441,000 last year. 


BOSTON. 


E. F. Evans, Evans Milling Co., Indian- 
apolis, recently visited the exchange. 

The A. S. MeDonald Commission 
office has been moved to the Grain 
Flour Exchange building. 

Walter E. Fuller has applied 
bership in the Grain and Flour 
He is connected with the 
Mills Co. 

ann, Ede 
barger 
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and 
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is on a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip in the west. 


tory, 


The grain inspection bureau of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, which for many 
years has been carried on by that or- 
ganization, is now conducted as a depart- 
ment of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. Joseph G. Green, Jr., will con- 
tinue as inspector. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


‘The winter wheat in this section showed 
slight improvement from the light showers 
of last week and is still in need of moist- 
ure. 


G. C. McFadden, president of G. C. Mc- 
Fadden Grain Co., who has been in Flor- 
ida for several weeks, returned Friday and 


was greeted his friends and as- 
sociates. 

Oats receipts were 4 cars 
were quoted at 1@1'%c higher, 
white selling at 45c. The southern markets 
have taken the greater amount of oats 
from this territory and the demand in that 
direction still appears good, which accounts 
for the light receipts here. 

Louis Mueller, president 
Grain Co., was elected mayor of the city 
of Peoria last Tuesday by the largest ma- 
jority ever given a candidate for that office 
in a number of years. Mr. Mueller has 
been credited with making one of the 
cleanest campaigns ever made in the city 
and was rewarded by a majority of 9,343 
votes over his democratic opponent. He 
will take charge of the city affairs May 1. 

The recent advance in corn prices has 
failed to excite the farmer from all re ports 
and a very small amount of corn was of- 
fered to arrive at this market during 
past week and consignments as well are 
very light. Receipts for Saturday were 35 
cars and local consumers and outside ele- 
vators took all offerings at prices 3@6e 
higher. There was a very good demand. 
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Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
EATON UNOTUUOTINUTUNONTTOTUUTUUNNUUTONNUUTTUUCUUMTCU HOTU ULL UL NCODe 
No. 3 yellow, $1.11; No. 5-yellow, $1.01; No. 
6 yellow, 98c; No. 5 mixed, $1; No. 6 
mixed, 98c. 
Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


for week ending Saturday, April 11th, as 
compared with same week jast year, as re- 


ported by the secretary of the Peoria 
Board of Trade, as follows: 

Receipts— = 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ees ee 6,000 7,900 
GCOrris 2s. ss nares oo 179,050 290,050 
Oats: Fens 2b... cuelele reeset eeeetie 113,400 273,200 
Barley ...'...c/cd cede setaeen 12,600 9,800 

311,050 580,950 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat): 4s’. . cision ce evin eee 2,400 8,400 
COP Hak . 0c chic s Utube ree 162,550 159,750 
OGASW Ee oc. iiciscelde «sae 217,800 292,050 
Barley .:...). s\cecsautenreninere ,60 4,200 

388,350 464,400 


Receipts of hogs at the local yards were 


quoted 10@15c lower than Friday’s best 
time. A top of $13.15 was paid for the 
best medium weight butchers, with the 


bulk of 180 to 250 pound averages at $13@ 

13.15. Packers, $11.25@11.50. Trading was 

fairly good, with receipts of 1,000 head. 
Cattle prices as well as calves remained 


steady, with best vealers selling at $11.50. 
CHICAGO. 
E. P. Peck of the Omaha Elevator Co. 


was a recent Chicago visitor. 

The first boat through the locks at Saulte 
Ste. Marie was on Sunday, April 12. 

H. R. Strauss of the Beatley company 
has been taking a short vacation at French 


Lick Springs. 
A. L. and A. H. Gilster of the Gilster 
Milling Co. of Chester, Ill., were recent 


visitors with the trade in this city. 


L. Eisemann of Eisemann & Co., Ine., 
exporter of flour and feed, New Orleans, 


has bought a membership on the Board of 
Trade. 

Reed. 
of the 
week, 
White. 

Arthur A. Clement of Clement, Curtis & 
Co. has returned to Chicago from a visit 
to South America, including a trip around 
Cape Horn. 

Everett E. Roquemore, advertising man- 
ager of Arcady Farms Milling Co., has left 
that concern and joined the staff of J. J. 
3adenoch Co, 

Included in the names posted for trans- 
fer of membership are Arthur 8S. Dumont, 
Detroit, and Harold A. Abbott and Frank 


Bunch was a visitor on the floor 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
also F. M. Van Horn and J. As 


B. Gallagher of Chicago. 

Chester Chapin of Chapin & Co., the 
largest feed manufacturers, was quoted 
last week relative to their particularly 
good early April business. 


Among prominent visitors on the Chicago 
floor this week were Percy Ginder of the 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, and _ Ralph 
Dineo, a large Wyoming mill operator, just 
back from Europe. 


Trade Opinion. 


After reaching the low price of 91%e 
for May on April 4th, corn prices have 
been moving upward almost as fast as 
they had declined in March. Much of the 
buying was short covering. Interest in the 
deferred deliveries, July and September, is 


increasing. 
Oats arrivals were larger, a liberal pro- 
portion direct shipments to cereal indus- 
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tries, mainly heavy and good quality from 
the Northwest. Current spot prices, 1. é., 
premiums over the active deliveries, are 
especially attractive and keeping in mind 
recent declines should encourage consign- 
ing. Stocks are still abundant everywhere. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

Oats prices advanced moderately the past 
week, partly in sympathy with the trend 
of corn and wheat. The ample visible 
supply is a load over May delivery, but 
with its rapid decrease, small primary re- 
ceipts and heavy country feeding, there 
is more interest in the deferred deliveries. 
September is selling at 2@2\ec over May, 
whereas a month ago they sold at about the 
same price.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 


The action of wheat has, of course, been 


the prime motive in coarse grains, but 
corn has received further help from a 


strong cash market, better grades of cur- 
rent receipts. being 1@2c relatively better 
than the futures. Within a short time nav- 
igation will be open and the present ware- 
house accumulation will begin to decrease. 
There is no probability of replenishing 
these supplies during the summer.—Thom- 
son & McKinnon. 

A continuation of renewed interest was 
present in the corn market. Commission 
houses were on both sides of the market, 
but offerings on the whole were rather 
light. As the Government report indicated 
a rye crop about equal to last year’s fig- 
ures, we would buy rye only on extreme 
declines and do not look for much of an 
enhancement in prices unless export busi- 
ness is present or the wheat market con- 
tinues strong.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


The fact that indications point to a very 
possible decided reduction in_ this year’s 
winter wheat crop compared with last 
year’s figures may be influential in awak- 
ening interest in cash wheat by the for- 
eigners. Until this interest becomes more 
apparent we would not care to follow ad- 
vances such as we have had and believe 
July wheat around $1.50 is in debatable 
ground; it should be kept in mind that a 
20e a bushel advance has occurred in the 
new crop futures in the last week. 

Wheat is up 94c for May, 84@8'%c for 
July and 6c*for Sept. The bullish showing 
in the Government figures for April 1st 
was no doubt the important influence at 
Liverpool, and that helped to establish the 
very much higher opening here; the active 
buying continued during the session; clos- 
ing prices were a fraction under the top. 
Conservative investors and speculators will 


hesitate to follow on further advances. 
Some improvement in growing conditions 
conceded, after the official tabulation 


was made. 

The Liverpool wheat market has gained 
most of its strength from U. S. report on 
condition of growing crop, but also helped 
by a government estimate of the crop of 
India showing a total yield of 40 million 
less than last year and 60 million less than 
the year before. Crop advices mention 
improvement by the recent rains, but all 
of them state that further frequent rains 
will be Necessary. Despite the consider- 
able recovery from the low prices a week 
ago, there is nothing discoverable to sug- 
gest any weakness; in fact, the outlook is 
for firmness. 

Wheat prices had an upward trend dur- 
ing the past week, under the influence of 
better demand for cash grain, unfavorable 
crop reports and a more confident senti- 


ment in speculative circles. Primary re- 
ceipts are light, shipments’ relatively 
larger and although export movement is 


not large, the visible supply is diminish- 
ing rapidly, being now smaller than a year 
ago. The recently large quantity of wheat 
on ocean passage which has acted as a 
check on export movement from this coun- 
try is decreasing rapidly, the shipments 
from the southern hemisphere having fall- 
en off materially. 


Short covering and new 
carried the market upward and although 
there were a number of recessions the 
wheat passed to strong hands and react- 
ed easily. Liverpool closed 74@7%4d high- 
er. The bullish U. S. Government report 
and an official Indian report, showing their 
crop 40 million bus. less than last year, 
caused their advance. There was a good 
deal of local talk about crop improvement 
since the Government figures were gath- 


buying power 


ered, based on the recent rains. A _ pri- 
vate report by our Mr. Snow and corrob- 
orated from numerous outside sources, 


indicated that rains had not been general 
and that conditions in some sections were 
decidedly critical. Domestic cash demand 
continued for all the wheat in sight and 
premiums were again’ strong. Sentiment 
here has us#dergone a complete reversal 
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and the strong underlying conditions at 
home and abroad are again attracting gen- 
eral attention.—Bartlett-Frazier Co. 

No doubt the government report on the 
condition of winter wheat on April 1 is 
extremely bullish and the situation is made 
even stronger by the fact that this crop 
forecast is based on the assumption of 
average abandonment, whereas, private re- 
ports have suggested that more than the 
usual acreage is past redemption. Yet, 
ample rains could repair a good deal of 
the damage, and in fact good rains have 
occurred since the government returns 
were compiled, mcre are predicted and the 
rest of April may be showery as usual. 
Furthermore, conditions thus far have been 
highly favorable for seeding a large spring 
wheat acreage in this country and Ca- 
nadian and European prospects suggest 
larger crops than last year. As to the 
export situation, financial difficulties in the 
European grain trade have been greatly 
exaggerated, the large arrivals at British 
and Continental ports have been absorbed 
without further difficulty and Liverpool 
prices have kept at a sufficient premium to 
permit sales of Manitoba wheat. The peak 
of shipments from the southern hemisphere 
and the stocks on ocean passage has been 
passed. Altogether the market surround- 
ings are rather constructive and still high- 
er levels may be seen in the May future 
where a tight cash situation may easily 
develop.—Charles Sincere & Co. 


BALTIMORE 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has decided to close its Baltimore 
branch, and J. N. McCosh, who has been 
in charge of this agency, will be sent to 
other fields. 


The receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market.so far this season amount 
to 62,000 bushels, “compared with 225,000 
bushels arrived up to the corresponding 
time last year. 


President A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, is now a grand- 
father, a fine baby girl having been born 
on the morning of April 8 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. Emmerich Mears, the former his only 
son. 

The Glade Valley Milling Co. of Walkers- 
ville, Md., is reported to have recently 
purchased at a cost of $36,000 the milling 
plant of the Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
of Mount Airy, Md., formerly operated by 
Kline Bros. 


At the annual auction sale for the choice 
of grain sample tables on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, April 
6, the first choice was won by Messrs. E. 
Steen & Bro., grain merchants, who paid 
the highest price of the day. 


Assistant Flour Inspector Lankford, of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, has 
been forced by the condition of his health 
to temporarily relinquish his duties and 
may later on go to a mountain resort for 
rest and recuperation of strength. 


At present writing there are seven ocean 
liners loading grain at the export elevators 
at this port, most of them to take out full 
cargoes. In consequence of these heavy 
withdrawals for foreign shipment, stocks 
of rye at this port are expected to be 
sharply reduced in the very near future. 

As part of the entertainment program for 
the annual convention in this city in June 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, a 


water trip to Annapolis and the United 
States Naval Academy on the steamer 
“Dreamland” has been arranged by the 


local committee in charge of the general 
arrangements for this gathering. 


With the removal on April 4 by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company of the grain 
embargo against export shipments to Bal- 
timore over its lines, all roads to Balti- 
more are now open and a more normal flow 
of grain to this market is now anticipated. 
Stocks are expected to work down sharply 


Name, 
Price, 


Kind, Gross 
Dollars, Cents 


POPE & ECKHARDT Go. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 
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Ek. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 
on Consignments. 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


Future Delivery on Margins. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


We 


= 
=| 


in consequence of heavy shipments of rye 
scheduled to be made to Russia in the next 
few weeks. 

The following members of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce who have been on 
the sick list for several weeks past are 
reported to be steadily ‘‘trounding to’: H. 
Frank Mellier of Hayward & Co., grain, 
flour and feed brokers; J. Nathaniel Mc- 
Cosh, representative of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., of Winona, Minn.; Thomas John- 
ston, head of Thos. Johnston & Co., grain 
receivers. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


J. H. Owens, Correspondent, 


Frank Hall, of F. H. Hall & Co., is sport- 
ing a new Maxwell sedan these days. 

Elaborate plans are being made for the 
Western Grain Dealers’ convention which 
comes to Des Moines April 21 and 22. A 
good attendance is expected for this meet- 
ing. 


Harry Wickham, of Beach-Wickham 
Grain Co., Chicago, spent last Friday in 


Des Moines. 

The oat seeding in this territory is fin- 
ished. The oats were put in under most 
favorable conditions and are about a week 
earlier than usual. Plowing for corn is 
rapidly nearing completion and the soil is 
in excellent condition. While some worry 
was felt over our deficiency in moisture, 
we had a good soaking rain last Wednes- 
day which answeved fully the hopes of the 
farmers. 


TOLEDO. 
D. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain 
week were 13 cars 
corn, 26 cars of oats, 
of barley. 


for this market last 
of wheat, 18 cars of 
1 car of rye and 1 car 
Total, 59 cars. 


Flour production as reported by local 
mills for the past week was 24,500 bbls., 
equal to 51 per cent of capacity. The week 


before it was 27.600 bbls. and a year ago 
last week was 33,900 bbls. 

Many local millers are planning on at- 
tending the Millers National Federation 
meeting to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on April 16th-17th. The Indiana 
Millers’ Association have postponed their 
meeting until the last week in May. 

Golfers of the exchange are getting their 
clubs polished and balls painted ready to 
swat the pill and those that can’t will re- 
main at the nineteenth hole. Some stirring 
matches among the never-counts and the 
neber-hits are expected during the sum- 
mer months. 


SUN 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 


SoM 


IAW 


rm TU ALS 


A message from Leipsic, Ohio, last week 
said: ‘“‘After a trip through central and 
western counties reports show a large 
share of the wheat acreage already aban- 
doned and do not think the state will raise 
half as much as last year. It has been th: 
dryest spring in years but promises a large 
corn and oats acreage. 

Statistician C. J. West of 
Federal Crop Reporting 


the 
Bureau called 


State 
the 


attention of farmers, grain men and other 
business men this week to the fact that 
high grain prices do not necessarily mean 
prosperity for the farmer. He may feed 


his grain almost entirely to livestock or on 
a dairy farm and realize much more than 
he would if he sold it on the open market. 
He believes the Ohio farmer will get as 
much for his products this year as he did 
last season. 


It appears to Toledo grain men as if the 


market has hit the low mark and is now 
on its way to the top again. Soft wheat 


premiums have advanced again this week 
and are showing great strength. Receipts 
continue very light but may increase if the 
market holds its advance. Milling demand 
has been fair while flour sales are very 
poor. Farmers are all busy with spring 
work and oats are nearly all seeded. Heavy 


oats are still bringing good prices here. 
Corn is being bought by local buyers at 


very good prices. 


eae 

The Canadian provinces report less 
fallow land this year than for any sea- 
son since 1921. Such early spring re- 
ports are not necessarily indicative of 
an increased tonnage of wheat at the 
harvest season but they are significant 
in figuring possible wheat prospects. 
Our readers will recall reference here to 
a similar reduced acreage of fallow land 
in the United States this year due to ex- 
tremely low prices secured for hay, and 
the presumption that an increased grain 
acreage would follow. 

——_— 

The grain marketing activities of the 
Illinois Agricultural association are to 
be under the direction of a full-time ex- 
pert, Chester C. Davis, retiring commis- 
sioner of the Moritana state department 
of agriculture at Helena. In this posi- 
tion he will have charge of the move- 
ment in Illinois toward the reorganiza- 
tion of the farmers’ grain mercheandiz- 
ing system. 
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his is the /mproved 
TRAPP DUMP 


The Standard in Square Lift Dumps Since 1918 


Both frame and cyl- 
inder can either be hung 
from scale or driveway 
or set on separate con- 
crete foundation. 

Address Dept. “D” for 
blue prints or further in- 
formation. 


The Best stabilized 
square lift dump on the 
market today. 

Requires no joists to be 
cut or removed in order 
to install, making it eas- 
iest to install. 


Horse guard removed in cuts in 
order to show joist. 


Also Manufacturers 


of the 


Globe Combination Truck © 


and Wagon Dump 


Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa . 


COTTON NEWS 


March Exports. 

Secretary Hester of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange announces that Unit- 
ed States cotton exports to foreign 
countries, exclusive of Canada, totaled 
763,910 bales during March. 


Addresses Cotton Assn. 

J. H. Ardrey, Vice President National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, ina 
speech to the Texas Cotton Association 
at Austin, Tex., on April 4, says in part 
as follows: 

“Slowly but surely the cotton textile 
industry is being established through- 
out the world. The rise of cotton man- 
ufactures in Brazil until the country is 
self-sufficient as to all except special 
kinds of goods is a matter of twenty 
years’ growth. The cotton textile in- 
dustry of Japan, which is offering se- 
vere competition to the yarns and piece 
goods of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries in the Far East, is a development 
of less than twenty-five years. In India, 
China, Argentine and indeed in every 
country the cotton mill industry is get- 
ting a footing. Whereas, once the 
movement of United States cotton was 
practically all toward Europe, Japan is 
now a heavy buyer. China takes some, 
and small amounts go to many other 
countries. Development of the cotton 
textile industry in Italy, and its stimu- 
lation in the new countries of Europe 
such as Czecho-Slovakia and Poland is 
steadily complicating the export busi- 
ness. Cotton now goes in every direc- 
tion. 

“In the twenty years, 1901 to 1920. 
the cotton crop of the United States 
averaged 63 per cent of the estimated 
world crop. We reached this position 
of dominance as a result of three main 
factors, namely, a suitable climate, 
new land fitted for cotton growing, and 
cheap labor, but recent years have wit- 
nessed a great change. Year by year 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century virgin soil has been planted to 
cotton until there are no more large 
areas of land suitable for it. Reduced 
fertility has lowered the yield and ren- 
dered necessary increasing use of ex- 
pensive commercial fertilizers, thus 
tending greatly to raise the cost of pro- 
duction. Also, it is futile to close our 
eyes to the fact that the remarkable 
development of the cotton growing 
industry of the United States has been 
based on a low standard of living. How- 
ever, the standard of living of the ne- 
groes, on the basis of whose labor the 
industry was founded, has risen. The 
remarkable industrial development tak- 
ing place in the South itself is draining 
much white as well as negro labor from 
the cotton fields to the towns and 
cities. The result is a scarcity of cheap 
labor for cotton growing and a rapid 
advance in labor costs. 

“Another element of uncertainty in 
the American crop, creating higher pro- 
duction costs which are felt perhaps 
most sharply of all because of the com- 
parative suddenness of the onset, and 
because involving questions of soil fer- 
tility and labor costs, has been the 
invasion of the boll weevil. The aver- 
age cotton crop of the six states of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and South Carolina for the 
four years 1921 to 1924 was only 3,500,- 
000 bales, compared with an average 
for the five years 1916 to 1920 of 5,200,- 
000 bales and for the fifteen years end- 
ing with 1915 of 6,200,000 bales. Part 
of the reduction is due to reduction in 
acreage, but that in turn is in part due 
to discouragement because of weevil 
infestation. 

“The inevitable result is growing 
competition between American cotton 
and cotton grown in other parts of the 
world. The changing position of the 
United States is made clearly evident 
by its comparative position as an ex- 
porter. Five countries, the United 
States, British India, Egypt, Peru and 
Brazil, exported an average of 12,415,- 
000 bales of cotton during the five 
years ending with June 1910 to 1914 
and exports from the United States 
were 69 per cent of the total. Exports 
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from the same five countries averaged 
9,951,000 bales during the three-year 
period ending with June 30, 1924, and 
the share of the United States amount- 
ed to only 56 per cent of the whole.” 


>_> 


INSPECTIONS AT FT. WORTH. 


Below is given comparative statement 
of inspections: First, this month, last 
month and March, 1924. Second, this 
year and last year. Third, total inspec- 
tions each year back to 1908, as com- 
piled by V. L. Nigh, Chief Inspector Ft. 
Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange: 


Mar., 1925. Feb., 1925. Mar., 1924. 
Retps.Ship.Repts.Ship.Repts.Ship. 


Wheéeats....25 184 361 417 580 267 227 
Cornvern cote 189 “123 6578 33-181 63 
Ostsiece tn 107 47 111 59 59 61 
Sorghum 116 18 153 52 129 3 
Barley 2... met 9 21 5 45 21 
SY Our is crass B Petarhate 5 b RS res 1 
Buckwheat... ... 5 cules reer Aare: 
Heads ..... 207 1 275 2 101 4 
Hay eon... 22 63 Ta Lats 1 95 1 
Cottonseed . 101 4 256 t  S102ts wee 
Milletes..2 Sar, Foes oo Ree ec 
Mixed grain 13 1 21 1 6 AT 
Snap’corn . 61°3.00 toe BOs ne 
Off samples. 23 ..... 12 tater Bee ame 
Miscellaneous 11 ..... T Runes De Ao ate 

Totals ...1,104 565 2,204 741 1,041 428 


Total inspections for March, 1925, 
1,669 cars, for February, 1925, 2,945 cars, 
and for March, 1924, 1,469 cars. 


—1925—_, 1924—_, 
Retps. Ship. Repts. Ship. 
WY DCA aie a ninitietein ate 13,60 5,373 5,849 2,954 
Corn we... 0 547 1,833 526 
Oats ree ssi 666 1,733 530 
Sorghum .. rick 402 958 128 
Barley a. «2am opie 60 188 601 133 
ERY Or oes. « «vires 40 6 7 2 
Buckwheat ....... 16" See L5* eee 
ELGAGSIS. .. .\tatennc are 2,476 21 927 14 
Hay Sen... lesen 1,842 33 1,642 24 
Cottonseed’ Ji. .2e5 699 14 195 ahi! 
Milegry..... 2e-eeee iG’ ees 98 ee 
Mixed grain ...... 167 38 52 166 
Snap lcorn : i eases T4242 Sie 2.138 ee 
Off samples ....... 237) eee 183s ‘aie 
Miscellaneous ..... 88) Scaaee 90: 2h 
Motale’ .:...% cle ae 27,187 7,288 15,221 4,488 
Total inspections: 
1925 yilerraists <isaials 34,475|191L6.. © Ate aiems 11,195 
1924 Rea ce<s one 19, 709|1915 7 Aenea 11,792 
LOD geen: » asian 20,652\1914 ermine 851 
1922 ie ass sacs 21,085|1913 9 Se ereeereies 7,525 
VO SUG cicidhe ave: «siete 14,866)1912" erect 8,344 
LOO ratte m0, ea 11,37 S1U9 1S seeeiete gee 5,048 
LODO Meal. 5.0 «steve 14, 881/19 10S. cere ee 5,185 
LOD Sieh. < ove eee 10,875/19097 eee anes 6,475 
TOD sarees <0. e500 T,516|L90S8 artemis cette 6,948 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to April 11 
(final 000 omitted): 


Apr.11,Apr.12,Apr.11, Apr.12, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 


@hicazo? .. ce. 982 1,019 48,776 56,230 
SiouxeGity . caus 37 89 3,030 5,42: 
Milwaukee .... 100 164 4,838 11,49 
Minneapolis ... 37 293 11,414 13,465 
TOUT UCHR... .. <r «ieee 66 20 7,314 
Sta ous’. «5 cerers 350 797 12,292 20,390 
TOlEAGI s s.<:s.4 sine 28 58 2,102 2,569 
WH@nitaes . <1 eh TS 3k se LST 4 esis cts 
PeiroLty.......ca ante 4 18 234 1,586 
Kansas City... 164 287 15,492 13,584 
PROPS E. «/.ste ase 132 315 11,030 9,498 
Omabsims. .. sees 67 613 8,098 17,348 
Indianapolis ... 140 152 10,164 9,532 
St. (Joseph. ..<i.. 73 189 5,132 4,921 
Total ....¢se.2,oe 4,000 1s4,011) 91 to.c0e 
Shipments ....2,634 3,379 63,407 94,812 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Apr. 11 
(final 000 omitted): 

Apr.11,Apr.12,Apr.11, Apr.12, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CHICAZON << «setts 566 879 62,838 5,574 
SioumiGity . .cn. 20 60 4,392 4,85§ 
Milwaukee .... 116 128 15,318 16:543 
Minneapolis ... 274 339 46,444 24,620 
EIDUIDEN deve ss vie leveus ¢ 9 20,650 3,506 
SC GOUIS . 2. «cers 576 628 24,332 24,797 
TDIGOO MME «.<;ac nat 51 43 5,907 3,204 
Wichita «occ cne Ons aren 268. wa tee 
Detroit? 2... 18 36 1,667 2,622 
Kansas City... 78 132 5,719 10,379 
PROTA tess «seats 124 272 8,548 10,488 
COMENE cs. su cee 138 220 11,644 14,276 
Indianapolis ... 73 154 8,125 8,873 
St. Joseph...... 16 20 1,409 1,388 
IPOUGL Pees sir tos 2,065 2,920 217,256 181,128 
Shipments .....8,6938 3,445 125,475 134,389 


> >>o__—__- 
When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 
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Barley | 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 
tions at Chicago: 


Apr. 6....$0.75@0.90;Apr. 9....30.80@0.95 
Are ie Oe OPADY. VO. stake eee 
Apr. 8.... .80@ .95!Apr. 11.... .80@ .95 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Apr. 11, 1925, were 111,900 bus., com— 
pared with 166,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 46,000 bus. and 
72,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Apr (6)... 43 28 f 8 16 16 
L059 1 CY CARE 9 ak 23 47 7 
Eg at: Beers 17 7 8 10 24 
Xi) 9 i Bae 13 ne 9 29 4 
BOVEFIELO LON ein aie ag ois 55 Oe En 
april Tie... .. 31 4 1 26 12 
PROCS Ly my. waters 98 18 49 128 63 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—The barley market was 
strong throughout the past week with 
a good demand from maltsters and other 
buyers. Receipts were light with ship- 
pers and local industries eager to make 
purchases. For the week prices closed 
5@6ec higher and receipts were 63 cars 
as compared with 65 the previous week 
and 102 during the same week of last 
year. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, 
quotable at 95@96c; fair to good, 44 to 
47 lb. test, 84@94c; light weight, 40 to 
43 lb. test, 78@90c; feed, 70@85c. Iowa 
quoted 80@96c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
sin, 80@96c; Minnesota, 80@96c; Dakota, 
80@95c; feed and rejected, 70@85c. 


Du.LutTH.—Limited offerings and dull- 
ness were the outstanding features in 
the barley market here during the last 
week. Medium and choice lots of that 
grain were the only ones that were sal- 
able. Receipts were 12 cars. Closing 
prices are unchanged to 1c off from 64 
to 80c. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—-There was a marked 
improvement in the Minneapolis cash 
barley market right through the week, 
coincident with the sensational advance 
in the futures. There was a good de- 
mand for most grades; malting quality 
coming in for fair request and the feed- 
ing quality as well. Today’s_ stocks 
show a total of 2,031,920 bushels vs. 
2;182,702 bushels a week ago and 402,232 
bushels a year ago. Today’s’. sales 
ranged from 71 to 87c. 


New York.—Business in rye for ex- 
port was not very active. Outside of 
some moderate sales early in the week, 
the general demand appeared dull. To- 
tal business in rye for the week 
amounted to about % million bushels 
in all positions. 


Fr. Wortu, Tex.—Barley receipts have 
been very slow recently and demand 
has been fair with prices holding firm 
and steady tone. Basic group, today’s 
values, No. 3 barley, 86c;. No. 4 barley, 
85c; 40-lb. sample,’ 84c; 38-lb. sample, 
83c. 

Kansas Ciry.—Fresh offerings of bar- 
ley this week were 3 cars. While the 
demand was limited, prices moved up 
with other grains and closed 4@9c high- 
er, with No. 3 at 82@85c and No. 4 at 
82@88c per bushel. Stocks were un- 
changed, at 10,000 bus., as compared 
with 441,000 a year ago. 

Cuicaco.—Market steady to firm in 
light, quiet trade. Good demand here, 
but not much arriving, which enables 
receivers to get favorable offers on any- 
thing good. Fair trade in barley at 
831%4@88c and screenings at 41@67c, ac- 
cording to sample. Exports 25,000 bus. 
and for the week 900,000 bus., against 
123,000 bus. last year. Visible decreased 
268,000 bus.; last year decreased 140,000 
bus.; totals, 3,498,000 bus.; last year, 
1,162,000 bus. Local stocks increased 
17,000 bus.; total, 247,000 bus.; last year, 
190,000 bus. Malting, 80@95c; feeding 
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70@85c; screenings, 41@ 
Local inspection, 12 cars. 


RYE MARKETS 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


and mixing, 
65c. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending April 11: 


Apr. May. July. Sept. 

6 1.11 @1.15 1.0434@1.08 96 @1.00 

7 1.133,@1.16 1.073%4@1.095% .984+@1.001%4 
8 1.143@1.18 1.083¢@1.10% 99 @1.01% 


9 112% @1.15% 1.06 @1.09% .98 @1.01 
0 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Apr. 11, 1925, were 23,000 bus. vs. 19,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
37,000 bus. vs. 8,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Apr. 
11, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Apr. 6.$1.08%4 $1.08%4 $1.123¢ $1.13%@ $1.11 
Apr. 7. 1.10% 1.10% 1.1 1.14% 1.12 
Apr. 8: 110 1.103% 1.15 1.14% 1.14 
Apr. 9. 1.09% 1.09% 1.138% 1.15% 1.13 
Atprivdl0s, cise cin Sasa se ae sare ene tne mmr ere: 
Apr. 11. 1.145% 1.14% 1.20 1.20% 1.17% 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending April 11: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
ADril a Gs ctaacc 8 20 2 5 2 
25 0) Gt Nil een! 8 9 10 11 no 
Aprilpaisaienee 4 20 Ae 1 5 
Aprile Mo Natac: 1 11 1 6 ae 
Aprile Ones acme fc fe oa or 
April Bliss: 7 26 a 2 ze 

Totals cts. « 28 86 13 25 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Receipts of rye the past 
week improved considerably over the 
previous week. Prices were strong 
throughout the period with shippers in 
the market and eager to buy. Consid- 
erable Wisconsin sold on a forward 
shipping basis, but on arrival sales were 
slower. Offerings were mostly  off- 
grade with high moisture content and 
resulting settlements were made accord- 
ingly. The market closed 7@8c higher 
for the week. Receipts were nine cars 
as compared with three the previous 
week and one in the same week of 
1924. Market closed at $1.16%@1.17% 
for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging 
at 2@38e¢ under May price. 


DuLutH.—Rye receipts were light on 
this market up till Saturday during the 
last week and with supplies held in 
the East being cleaned up as a result of 
export trade, dealers felt more hopeful 
regarding the outlook for prices either 
being stabilized or advanced moderate- 
ly. Closing prices of No. 1 rye are 4%4c 
up at $1.14%. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—There was no particu- 
lar feature to the local rye market dur- 
ing the past week. Road offerings were 
practically nil each day and the mills 
seemed willing to pay right up for what 
they could get. Local stocks are light 
as compared with those of the same 
time last year. Today’s figures showed 
973,682 bushels vs. 966,648 bushels a 
week ago and 7,885,378 bushels a year 
ago. Today’s range of sales: No. 2 rye, 
2@38c over Minneapolis May price. 


Cuicaco.—Closed with losses of 3144@ 
3%c for futures and 314c on car lots., 
Trade was only fair and market less 
active. A weaker feeling prevailed as 
a result of heavy selling that was in- 
fluenced by the weakness in wheat. De- 
mand was light and very little specula- 
tive interest manifested. Seaboard re- 
ported export demand quiet and esti- 
mated about 65,000 bus. worked. Local 
sales to shippers were 7,500 bus. Visi- 
ble supply increased 188,000 bus. and 
total is 20,066,000 bus.; year ago, 21,- 
503,000 bus. Local stocks decreased 
29,000 bus. to 2,283,000 bus. Exports for 
the past week were 1,925,000 bus., as 
against 532,000 bus. last year. Seaboard 
clearances, 418,000 bus. Car lots were 
in fair demand at May price for No. 2. 
Offerings light. Local inspection 1 car. 
No. 2 sold at $1.16%. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Apr. 11: 

Beans— 


Chicago — Selling fairly well at steady 
prices. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans, 
Mich., fancy, $6.25; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10; large, dark, extra quality, 
$10.50. 

St. Louis — Quote choice hand picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.75 and 
prime machine picked at $6.50 per 100 
lbs. Scotch peas, 714c; green. split 
peas, 9c, and yellow, 7c per lb. Lima 
beans (choice car lots), $2.82 per brl. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 Ibs., N. Y. and 
Mich.—Choice hand picked pea beans, 
$6.50@6.75; fair to good, $6.25; Califor— 
nia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow eye, 
extra, $6.50@6.75: red kidneys, choice, 
$10.25@10.50; fair to good, $9@9.50; Cal- 
ifornia limas, $14.50; native green peas, 
.$7@7.50; Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $4.40 
@5.75. Jobbing prices, 25 to 50c above 
ear lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%4e; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; eran—- 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican garvan- 
zas, 11144c; lentils, large, 9c; do, small, 
8c; black eye, 11c; Mexican reds, $8.85 
per cwt.; speckled bayos, 8%4c; bayos, 
8c. Peas (per lb.)—Split peas, yellow, 
7lec; green peas, 8%c. Stocks of beans 
at San Francisco Call Board April 1 
were 79,734 sacks, compared with 66,371 
Tee March 1 and 83,611 sacks April 1, 

New York—General market continued to 
rule easy with trade slow, though Cali- 
fornia limas were in good position and 
ruled firm at mostly $14.75, a few up 
to $15. Other varieties showed no 
change. Domestic—Marrow, $9.50@9.75; 
pea, choice, hand picked, $6 25@6.35; 

, Screened and prime, $5.75@6; red 

kidney, $10; white kidney, $9; lima, 

Cal.;  $14.75@15. Imported—Marrow, 

$8.75@9; white kidney,  $8.25@8.50. 

med.—1924-25, $12.50; 1923-24, 

$11.50@12; 1922-23, $9@9.50. Lima, Eu- 
rope—Large, $11.75; medium, $11.25; 
small, $10.50. 

Potatoes— 


Chicago—The market was unchanged for 
whites and 10@15¢e higher on Ohios. 
There was a fair trade for a week-end, 
although most of the demand was to 
fill urgent orders. The receipts were 47 
cars and consisted mostly of the ordi- 
nary grades. Fancy quality was rath— 
er scarce. Red River offerings were 


light and with a fairly good demand. 


prices advanced _ sharply. Held—over 
and poor quality was moved fairly well 
and cars on track decreased to 145. 
Sales reported today were: Per 100 Ibs. 
—Round white, Wisconsin, bulk, 1 car 
poor at 85c, 1 car at 90c, 1 car at $1; 
sacks, 1 car at 85c, 7 cars at 90c, 3 cars 
at 95c, 1 car at $1, 4 cars at $1.05, 1 
ear fancy at $1.10; Minnesota, 1 car at 
85c; Ohios, Red Rivers, 1 car at $1.10, 
1 car at $1.15, 1 car at $1.20. Bulk, per 
100 lbs., Wis., dustys, $1@1.15; ordi- 
nary and poor, 80@95c; round white, 
sacks, Wisconsin, $1@1.10; ordinary 
and poor, 85@95c; Idaho russets, $2.25 
@2.50; Ohios, Red Rivers, $1@1.20. New 
Potatoes—Are increasing; demand is 
fair. Barrels, Florida, Spaulding Rose, 
$8@8.50; No. 2, $6@6.50; No. 3, $4.25@ 
4.50; boxes, $2.35@2.50; No. 2, $1.90@ 
2; Bliss triumphs, boxes or hampers, 
$3; old, boxes, Idaho, repacked, $2.25@ 
2.50. Sweet Potatoes—Arrivals moder— 
ate; light demand noted. Bushels, Illi- 
nois, Jerseys, $2.50@2.75; Illinois, Nan—- 
cy Halls, $2@2.25; hampers, Tenn., 
Nancy Halls, $3; Illinois, $2.25@2.50; 
Jerseys, eastern, kiln dried, $3; ordi- 
nary, $2.25; Illinois, Jersey, large 
hampers, $2.50@2.75. 

New York—Receipts yesterday included 
at Pennsylvania R. R. pier 29, 2 cars 
Florida new potatoes, 1 part car Vir-— 
ginia barrel potatoes, 1 car Delaware 
basket sweet potatoes. Florida pota— 
toes sold as quoted; Bermudas demor- 
alized. Old sack potatoes easier; bas— 
ket sweets sold in ranges given. Fla., 
bbIl.—No. 1, $8@8.25; No. 2, $5@5.50: 
Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, $8@9; No. 2, 
$4.50@5.50; No. 3, $2@3; Cuba, ecrt., 
@3.25. Old Potatoes: Me., bulk—180 

, $2.10@2.75; carlots, cwt., $1.05@ 

1.20; 165 Ib. sk., $2.15@2.40; 150 lb. sk., 

$1.85@2.25. State, bulk—180 Ib. sk., 

@2.25;. 165 Ib. sk., $1.85@2.10: 

sk., $1.65@1.90. L. I., bulk—180 Ibs., 

$3.25@3.60; 165 lbs., $3.20@3.40; 150 Ib. 
sk., $2.75@3.25; 3 bu. sk., $2.50@2.75; 


Jy., bsk., $1@1.50. Sweet Potatoes— 
Jy., bsk., $1.50@3.50; Del. and Mad., 
bskt., $1.25@2.65. Yams—Del., bsk.; 


$1.75@2; Jy., bsk., $1.75. 
BEAN SITUATION PERPLEXING. 


St. Jouns, MicH.—With reference to 
beans we find the situation rather per- 
plexing, the deliveries are exceptionally 
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light and have been for the last six 
weeks. 

The growers evidently are not inter- 
ested in prices less than $6.00 and as 
they are fully aware of the small stocks 
in other states it is our belief that they 
will not sell until late in the summer 
unless prices advance materially from 
present prices. 

Wholesale grocers and canners who 
are inclined to withhold buying possibly 
thinking they can depress the market 
further or growers will get tired hold- 
ing must not lose sight of the fact that 
higher prices early in the season on 
both grain and stock created a surplus 
for the growers enabling them to hold 
off the market any stocks which they 
may own. 

We have been unable to get any 
answer to our question, “why are all 
other white beans so much cheaper than 
Michigan?” From recent controversy 
in the state it might seem that some in- 
terests were against higher bean prices. 
If you are able to learn from your many 
correspondents a reasonable answer to 
the above question we shall indeed be 
pleased to hear from you.—Geo. F. 
Dimond & Co. 


BEAN MARKET QUIET. 


DENVER, Coto.—The bean market the 
past ten days has been almost dead; 
possibly on account of the decline in 
flour, sugar and other commodities. 

The last few days there has been a 
little improvement. The supplies from 
this territory seem practically all moved 
from the farmers, but what is on hand 
is practically all held by the dealers, 
none of whom seem to be overly-anxious 
to sell. 

It is estimated that we have about 
60 per cent of the beans on hand this 
year that were here at this time. last 
season. 

The acreage of the coming crop will 
be very large. The weather at this time 
is exceedingly dry, and hard on crops. 
The ploughing is impossible in many 
localities on account of the dry condi- 
tion of the soil. 

This may not affect the bean crop, 
as that is not planted for from thirty 
to forty-five days from now. At that 
time we may have more moisture. The 
reservoir supply of irrigating water is 
exceedingly low—lower than it has 
been in many years. The snow on the 
mountains is less also than for several 
years, so our crops this season depend 
almost entirely on rains.—Ady & Crowe 
Mercantile Company, April 10. 


DEMAND LIGHT. 


GREELEY, Coto.—The demand for beans 
is light, but, at the same time, around 
100 cars per month have been moving 
during. February and March. This is 
gradually cleaning up the light supply 
and we estimate hardly over 300 cars 
left in Colorado and New Mexico. 

It is our feeling that before the sea- 
son is over a shortage of pintos and 
Great Northerns will be experienced. 
The outlook for new crop planting in 
June is not favorable. Colorado and 
New Mexico have very little snow in the 
mountains, and the rivers are not as 
full as a year ago at this time. We will 
have to have an abnormal amount of 
moisture during the next two months 
to enable us to plant last year’s acre- 
age.—The Farr Produce Company, G. G. 
Willson, Apr. 9. 


+ <p 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


Cuicaco—Fancy Jap. mixed and silver 
hulled buckwheat quotably at $1.80@ 
1.85. Dirty seed less. 

Sr. Lours—Quoted nominally at $2.20 
per 100 Ibs. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Japanese, spot, $1.85@ 


1.90; silver hull, spot, $1.70@1.75; 
mixed, spot, $1.70@1.75. 
BourraLto—Jan., per 100 lbs., $2.20; 


silver hull, do, $2.10. 

MILWAUKEE. — Buckwheat quotations 
were unchanged in, the Milwaukee mar- 
ket throughout the past week. Prices, 
per 100 lbs:, now are: Silver hull, 
$2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20@2.25, 


News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 


Harrell, Ark.—Floyd Jones has pur- 
chased the feed store of A. J. Raybon. 

Leachville, Ark.—W. W. Rogers has 
discontinued his feed business and 
turned the lease on the building over 
to the Blaylock Seed Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Woodland, Cal.—Emil Niclas has sold 
half of his interests in the Yolo Grain 
Rolling Mill property, and will move to 
Oakland. 

San Francisco, Cal.—If the proposed 
action of the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change becomes a fast rule, other than 
California barley cannot be delivered 
on contract here. The Portland Mer- 
chants Exchange is against the move, 
claiming that Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho barley compares favorably with 
that raised in California. 

Oakland-Alameda, Cal.—The govern- 
ment will spend some $884,000 for the 
dredging of the inner harbor which will 
permit ocean-going vessels to enter, the 
dredging to be extended past the ele- 
vators of the Western Mlg. Co. So as 
not to hinder the movement of ocean 
crafts by the present bridge that spans 
the harbor and joins the two cities 
mentioned, a tube will connect them. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—J. I. Huffne Grain 
Co. of Kansas City, announce the con- 
struction of a 50,000 bushel grain ele- 
vator here. The new building will in- 
clude a fuly equipped grain elevator 
and warehouse, with complete tacilities 
for the storing and grinding of grains. 
They will specialize in carload lots of 
grains and in poultry feeds, cattle feeds 
and other ground grain products. The 
directors of the Huffne Grain Co. are: 
J. I. Huffne of Long Beach, Benjamin 
M. Huffne of Kansas City, J. Earl 
Huffne and Everett A. Huffne of Los 
Angeles. 


CANADA. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Diadem Flour Co. 
suffered a $5,000 loss from the recent 
Don River Flood. 

Streetsville, Ont—On April 30, the 
Toronto Mlg. Co. Ltd. property. will be 
sold under mortgage. 

Montreal, Que.—The Montreal Mlg. & 
Grain Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000. 

Collingwood, Ont.—The capacity of 


the E. R. Bacon elevator is to be 
doubled and improvements made 
throughout. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Frank L. Davies, 


prominent in local grain circles and ex- 
port manager for Vernon & Buckerfield 
for the past four years, has resigned 
and has left, with Mrs. Davies, for a 
month’s pleasure trip in California. 
Vancouver, B. C.—The McMillan 
Grain Co. Ltd. an established Winni- 
peg firm, has opened a branch office 
here to handle shipments from its sev- 
eral prairie branches and independent 
farmer shippers. It will also offer an 
up-to-the-minute grain future service in 
Winnipeg and Chicago markets. 


COLORADO. 


Limon, Colo.—The Robinson Grain 
Co. suffered a small loss from fire. 


Denver, Colo.—Many of the codpera- 
tive organizations in this state are 
starting a movement to repeal the co- 
Operative marketing act because of the 
disappointing losses to the growers. 

Ft. Collins, Colo.—Wilson, Cranmer 
& Co. are remodeling their brokerage 
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offices and installing a complete new 
stock grain and provision board; also 
installing cashier cage and private of- 
fices. 

Lamar, Colo.—C. S. Gulp & Son of 
Salt Lake City has let a contract for 
the erection of a small mill and eleva- 
tor to store the feeds used on the 


Nowels Ranch, which they have pur- 
chased. 
DELAWARE. 
Mt. Pleasant, Del.—Crothers Bros. 


have bought a portable Boss Air Blast 
Car Loader. 

Middletown, Del.—S. B. Foard & Son 
have bought a Fordson type Boss Air 
Blast Portable Car Loader. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ellwood, I!l—David Beattie & Son 
have installed a 6 bushel automatic 
scale. 


West Frankfort, IIl—The Kuykendall 
3ros. warehouse was slightly damaged 
by fire. 

Rochelle, 
purchased a 5 
matic scale. 

Brothers, I!l.—Stevens & Shelby, has 
installed a 5 bushel Richardson Auto- 
matic scale. 

Weldon, IIl—-The Weldon Grain Co. 
has installed a 10 bushel Richardson 
automatic scale. 

Alta, I1l—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
has installed an 8 bushel Richardson 
Automatic seale. 

Oneida, I11—The Oneida Farmers Co- 
Op. Co. is installing machinery in their 
new $9,000 feed mill. 

Owaneco, Ili.—The OQwaneco Farmers 
Coop. Grain Ass’n. has started exca- 
vating for their new elevator. 

Ellis, liIl—A 10 bushel Richardson 
automatic scale was installed in the 
plant of Davis Brost Kinson. 

West Humrick, Ill—Fire destroyed 
the elevator, crib, and dust house of 
Harry and Laverne Brock-Jones. 


Owaneco, IIl—An 8 bushel Richard- 
son Automatic scale has been recently 
installed by the Farmers Elev. Co. 

Ottawa, IIl—O. D. Center will suc- 
ceed F. J. Lindsay of Grand Ridge, as 
manager of the South Side grain ele- 
vator. 

Murphysboro, Ill—Among the con- 
cerns wiped out by the recent cyclone 
in this part of the country, was. the 
Reliance Milling Co. 

Grand Ridge, IIl—The Grand Ridge 
Coop. Grain Supply Co. will install three 
truck dumps in the three elevators 
which they own and operate here. 

Springfield, !Il—The Peerless Mill & 
Elevator Co. is increasing it’s capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000 and the 
number of directors from three to five. 

Newark, IIl—The Newark Farmers 
Grain Co. has acquired the Armour 
Lumber Yard. Manager Mervin Ander- 
son gets the markets from a five-tube 
radio set. 

Clayton, II].—The Clayton Milling Co. 
is installing an oil engine to propel the 
machinery from Primm Oil Engine Co. 
of Marion, Ohio, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. 

Cisco, Il!.—Albert Leach, formerly 
grain buyer for the Evans Grain Co. 
has accepted a position with the Cisco 
Grain Co. W. E. Miller has been ap- 
pointed buyer for the Evans Grain Co. 

Humrick, I!|.—Fire, thought to have 


l!l—Morris Kennedy has 
bushel Richardson auto- 
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been caused by a hot box, destroyed 
the grain elevator owned by Harry 
Brock Jones and Fred Van Duyn, who 


was in charge, but not there at the 
time. The loss, estimated at $20,000, 


was mostly covered by insurance. 

Lovington, !!1—The following officers 
were elected by the Lovington Grain 
Co.; Pres. T. F. Porter, who succeeds 
N. W. Boggs; Sec’y. I. S. Hoffman, re- 
elected; Treas., L. T. Anderson, re- 
elected; Trustees, W. C. Hoffman and 
T. P. Ellis, both re-elected. George 
Lindsay, who has been manager for 
fifteen years, was retained. 


INDIANA. 


Francisville, Ind—The Cooperative 
Elevator Co. will install a new cleaner. 

Owensville, Ind.—Fire slightly dam- 
aged the Ford and Leonidas Garrett 
elevator. 


Shelbyville, Ind—A grain elevator, oc- 
cupied by the Eberhart Grain Co., will 
be torn down in a few weeks. 

Griffin, Ind—The Price Elevator 
Co.’s elevator will be rebuilt following 
its destruction by the recent tornado. 


Raub, Ind.—The 90,000 bushel eleva- 
tor here has been: purchased by O. E. 
Powell and Daniel Waymire, of Rens- 
selaer. Mr. Powell will take charge. 

Clifford, Ind—The Farmers Coop. Ele- 
vator Co. elevator has heen purchased 
by John Holder for a reported considera- 


tion of $7,000. He took possession 
April Ist. 
Logansport, Ind.—The Jordon and 


Baird elevator at Lake Bruce was de- 
stroyed by fire of undetermined origin 
causing a loss of $15,000. Five hundred 
bushels of oats and a large quantity of 
feed and fertilizer was destroyed. 


Winamac, Ind.—A new feed grinder 
is being installed by the Winamac Co- 
operative Elevator which will be op- 
erated by a 50 h. p. motor with direct 
drive. The grain is cleaned by a dust 
removing suction fan before it enters 
the grinder. 


Lebanon, Ind.—The elevator property 
of Thomas A. Grant was turned over 
to the Citizens Loan and Trust Co. 
which will act as trustee of the real 
estate for the creditors. Stanley Jones 
has taken over the management of the 
business, having been named trustee to 
operate the property. 


IOWA. 


Onawa, la.—The foundation has been 
started on the new mill here. 


_ Riverton, la.—The Farmers Codépera- 
tive Co. will install a Boss Air Blast 
Car Loader. 

West Branch, la.—The H. L. Moore 


head grain elevator was slightly dam- 
aged by fire. 


Waterloo, la.—Mauser & Fell, gen- 
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eral contractors, will raze the old grain 
elevator building here. 

Boone, la.—The Beach-Wickham Grain 
and R. C. Start Companies opened their 
grain commission offices April 6th, hay- 
ing moved them from Perry. 

St. Ansgar, la.—Thirty-five thousand 
dollars worth of stock in the new com- 
pany is offered, following the re-organi- 
zation of the Lumber & Grain Co. 

Hamburg, la.—Good Bros. Seed & 
Grain Co. will erect a new elevator 
this spring. They operate four houses 
at four stations, having lost a fifth by 
fire recently. 

Lewis, la.—J. C. and Lester Kennedy, 
the recent purchasers of the Farmers 
Union Exchange property, owned by F. 
L. McComb, were given immediate pos- 
session. They will repair and remodel 
the house. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—L. H. Pettit Grain 
Co. will install several Trapp Dumps 
in their elevators this spring. 

Potwin, Kan.—C. T. Laird purchased 
the C. R. Johnson elevator, coal, rock 
and sand business and buildings. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co. will install several Globe and 
Trapp Dumps in their elevators this 
spring. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Red Star Milling 
Co. will install several Globe Combina- 
tion Truck and Wagon Dumps in their 
elevators. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Federal Engineer- 
ing Co. are installing several Globe 
Combination Truck and Wagon Dumps 
this spring. 

Sabetha, Kan.—A. F. Roberts has or- 
dered several Globe Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dumps to be used in his 
new elevators and repair work, 

Winfield, Kan.— The Consolidated 
Fiour Mills Co. suffered over $1,000 dam- 
age when a terrible windstorm struck 
the local elevator and milling plant. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Star Engineering 
Co. are installing many Globe Com- 
bination Truck and Wagon Dumps in 
the new elevators they are building this 
season. 

Atchinson, Kan.—The Lokens Mlg. 
Co. are replacing their 600-bbl. unit with 
a new 5 story 1,000 bbl. unit. The old 
plant will be used for grain cleaning ma- 
chinery, flour bins, packing, etc. 

Moline, Kan.—T. B. Monical of Win- 
field succeeds, as manager of the Farm- 
ers Mill & Supply Co., J. W. White, who 
resigned his position that he may de- 
vote his time to his numerous other 
interests. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Topeka Kansas 
Flour Milling Co. awarded to the Ryan 
Construction Co. of Schuyler, contract 
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for a 200,000 bushel grain storage tank 
system to contain 8 cement tanks, to 
be completed July ist. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The Larabee Flour 
Mills Corp. are installing Globe Com- 
bination Truck and Wagon Dumps in the 
following elevators: Rome, Macksville, 
Ferguson, Goddard, Byers, Kans., Deer 
Creek and Canton, Okla. 

Salina, Kan.—Jack Carrigan, manager 
for the B. C. Christopher & Co., grain 


dealers, is now superintendent of all 
the line offices with headquarters in 
Salina. Fred W. Elder of Hastings, 


Neb. will succeed him as manager here. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Phil Clark, man- 
ager of the Security Elevator Co., has 
let a contract to Jones Hettelstater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, to increase 
the capacity of his elevators 200,000 
bushels. They are at present construct- 
ing the additional storage tanks to the 
Kelly Mills. 


KENTUCKY. 

Spencer, Ky.—The Beauchamp mill 
collapsed last month and, in all prob- 
ability, it will not be rebuilt. 

Poole, Ky.—C. F. Kuntz, Jas. Thorn- 
berry and Joe Tapp have started the 
erection of the new flouring mill. They 
lost a newly outfitted mill and granary 
last November. 


MARYLAND. 


Mt. Airy, Md.—The Glade Valley Mlg. 
Co. of Walkersville, Md. purchased the 
Mung piant of the Farmers Mlg. & 
Grain Co. for $36,000. They now op- 
erate three plants in the state. 

Hagerstown, Md.—The Reed Grain & 
Milling Co. has taken bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, the failure alleged to have 
been caused by wheat speculation. Mr. 
E. B. Reed lists his liabilities at $158,- 
614.93 and assets, including about $20- 
000 in open accounts, at $99,284.82. 


MICHIGAN. 


Hemans, Mich.—Due to the discon- 
tinuation of service on the D. B. C. & 
W. Ry., the Hemans Grain Co. elevator 
has not been running. 

Bay City, Mich.—The Bay 
Co.’s two story building was 
fire, most of the loss being 
grain and flour on _ hand, 
covered by insurance. 


City Mle. 
gutted by 
stocks of 
partially 


MINNESOTA. 


Easton, Minn.—Guy R. Treanor is now 
manager of the Easton Farmer Eleva- 
tor Co. 


Morton, Minn.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor was slightly damaged by fire, due 
to defective wire. 


Hector, Minn.—The Farmers Ex- 
change, have installed a Globe Dump 
in their elevator here. 
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Jordan, Minn.—The receiver for the 
Equity exchange is offering the Equity 
grain elevator for sale. 

Olivia, Minn.—The Empire Elev. Co. 
will install a Globe Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dump in their elevator 
here. 

Holloway, Minn.—Henry Einerson of 
Big Bend City was chosen second man 
at the local elevator of the Holloway 
Farmers Co6ép. Elevator Co. 


MISSOURI. 
Palmyra, Mo.—The Peoples Mill was 
sold at public auction recently. 


Choteau, Mont.—J. M. Baker Co. has 
purchased a country elevator type disc 


grain cleaner and will install it next 
month. 
Whitetail, Mont.—J. M. Larson has 


taken over an elevator here and will 
be associated in its operation with his 
brother, F. J. Larson of Lookout. 


Platte City, Mo.—Artie Fleming for- 
merly manager of the elevator at Farley 
has been employed as manager of the 
Farmers Co6éperative Elevator to suc- 
ceed J. E. Roberts. 


Harrisonville, Mo.—An offer of $8,000 
for the elevator of the Farmers Coop. 
Elevator Ass’n elevator property, made 
by the former manager, T. C. Mc- 
Keever, was rejected. 


Farley, Mo.—The Farley Codéperative 
Elevator Co. reports a net profit of $6,- 
595.07 for the year ending Feb. 23. Net 
profit for the three and a half years the 
oa has been operating total $14,- 
724.14, 


_ Kennett, Mo.—The McFadden Feed 
& Mlg. Co. contemplate the addition 
of a small grinding mill some time in 
the future and two elevators where they 
will handle oats and corn, mill by-prod- 
ucts and some mixed feeds. 

Mound City, Mo.—The ruins of the 
American Hominy Mills Co. property 
has been purchased by the Marland 
Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla. who will 
start to build a $50,000 structure for a 
barrelling plant and warehouse. 


NEBRASKA. 

Crawford, Neb.—J. C. Roush of 
Onawa, Ia. is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a flour mill here. 

Albion, Neb.—A. W. Lamb was re- 
elected president of the Albion Eleva- 
tor Co. and Carl Spaulding, re-elected 
secretary. No change was made in the 
board of directors. 

Hastings, Neb.—Fire of unknown ori- 
gin, destroyed the Juniata Milling Com- 
pany’s mill and elevator, causing a loss 
of $20,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. W. H. and H. C. DeSanno, joint 
owners, announce that the feed mill 
will probably be rebuilt at this time. 


NEW YORK. 


Oswego, N. Y.—George W. Smith has 
opened a new feed store here. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mandan, N. D.—The Slope Grain & 
Feed Co. has purchased a new 20-in. 
Unique Attrition Mill. 


trict? Write us. 


Harvey, N. D.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. have held their final meeting 
of the directors for the purpose of com- 
pleting all business necessary for the 
change from the Harvey Farmers Co- 
Operative Ass’n to the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. Fred Rasmussen is chairman 
of the board of directors, J. F. Strauss, 
sec’y.-treas. and Carl Neubauer, mgr. 


OHIO. 

Wakeman, O.—Fire damaged the 
warehouse of the Wakeman Milling & 
Elevator Co. 

McClure, O.—Dynamos are being in- 
stalled by the McClure Hlevator Co. to 
replace the steam boiler which became 
unsafe. 

Rosewood, O.—The claims under the 
receivership of the Rosewood lk armers 
Exchange have been paid, and a cash 
balance of $1,098.93 exists. 

Norwood, O.—The grain elevator of 
the Henry Feldman Co. was slightly 
damaged by fire caused by the exhaust 
from a small gasoline engine. 

Monroeville, O.—The Easton Milling 
Co., who suffered a recent fire loss, is 
occupying temporarily the old Arm- 
strong mill. Grain damaged by fire is 
being sold for hog feed. 

Mansfield, O.—Fire caused by light- 
ning, gutted the Lantz Mlg. Co. struc- 
ture with a loss of $40,000. Three thou- 


sand bus. of stored wheat, 4,000 bus. 
of oats, 4 cars of feed and 2 of flour 
were also destroyed. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Lahoma, Okla.—The Enid Milling Co. 
elevator was slightly damaged by fire. 
Washington, Okla.—Fire partially de- 
stroyed the stock in the warehouse of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—A 15 bushel 
Richardson Automatic scale was recent- 
ly installed by the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co. 
Grove, Okla.—Ten 


thousand dollars 


LIGHTNING 


Strikes Elevators 


Shinn-Flat Lightning Rods are particularly adapt- 
ed to protect Grain Elevators. 
Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction 
when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 
count on fire insurance warrants this investment. 


Vitis fe 


_ Stops Lightning Losses | 


We Specialize 


—on elevator installations, having special crews and 
experts familiar with good, permanent work. 


Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your dis- 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(539) 31 


Cable is braided in 


business 


was subscribed by local 
men for another new mill and 
elevator, and work will start at 
once. W. E. Jones was chosen presi- 
dent; Lee House, vice-president and 
John T. Oakley, secretary-treasurer. 


OREGON. 

Medford, Ore.—The Morton Mlg. Co. 
has been incorporated for $20,000 by 
J. J.. E. E. and O. O. Morton. 

Halfway, Ore.—Locke & Wynia of 
Carson has entered an agreement for 
the sale of the Lloyd mill and a 
thorough trial will be given it on the 
next wheat crop. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Clear Lake, S. D.—Tall & “all are 


having lightning rods installed. 

Wessington Springs, S. D.—Jeaurald 
Milling Co. will install a Trapp all 
steel dump. 

Brandt, S. D.—A Trapp all steel dump 
will be installed in the elevator of A. 
J. Peterson. 

Glenham, S. D.—The Glenham Equity 
will install a Trapp all steel dump in 


their elevator. 
Warner, S. D.—A Trapp all steel 
dump will be installed by the Warner 


Coop. Elev. Co. 
[Please turn to uage 39.] 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED te 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD, 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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TOLEDO.OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Providence does dealing. When ‘“‘Seedy’’ 


*"* GA. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Yeur consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices for Your CLOVER and eur Mar 


ket Letter U 
Seeds—Your Roquenta Wi 
TrackorTolede SEEDS = peti’ in Beth 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fo- 
Timothy tures 


Send Samples 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco Board ot Trade 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


GRAIN 


(REN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


““MADE-RIGHT’”’ 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


with plain’ cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cases 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


KNICKERBOCKER 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WA SEED COMPANY 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Apr. 11 and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk.. 40 TO Bates 551 352 691 


This sea.15,260 5,894 18,286 19,495 5,710 9,792 
Last sea.27,781 9,546 11,129 28,937 7,034 11,122 

Toledo stocks Apr. 11—Red clover 
4,916 bags, alsike 4,549 bags, timothy 
14,242 bags. Imports red clover this 
week none. Exports timothy this week 


20 bags. 
PRIME INSPECTED. 
Clover. Alsike. Timothy. 
Last week........ «--. aie a asyoies 
ViGar ALO). wie ots ei 350 36.80 350 
This season...... 8,105 3,650 11,523 
Last season...... 16,050 7,850 7,485 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Apr. 11: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Apr.11. Apr.4. 
Cash. sien $17.20 $16.70 $17.20 $16.70 
OCttmeee eee 14.05 14.00 14.05 14.00 
Alsike— 
Cash vn asc 15.00 14.50 15.00 14.50 
Aug)” ieee 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Timothy— 
Cash) (Sucne- 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 
May crest 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 
Sept: antes 3.50 3.40 3.50 3.40 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., April 13.—Cash clover 
showed surprising strength this week 
and advanced fifty cents a bushel. The 
seed demand has improved and looks 
as if it may run well into April. If it 
should continue for two or three weeks 
many dealers will have an opportunity 
to clean up their stocks of clover and 
the carryover will be comparatively 
small. Large amounts of alsike are 
being bought because of the wide dis- 
count under clover and this has caused 
a sharp upturn in this seed. Alfalfa 
and sweet clover have also been going 
great guns and dealers have had some 
trouble filling their customers’ needs. 
New and old prime alsike have been 
rather scarce lately and offerings are 


SEED PRICES. 


Wholesale prices per 100 pounds of 
field seeds, on April 4, as compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


April 15, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


quickly snapped up. October clover is 
not receiving as much attention as it 
will later when the crop reports are 
coming in. Some orders to buy are 
waiting for the right move so they 
may be filled. Investors will turn to 
this future when the market becomes 
more active. Dealers also use it for 
securing or delivering prime seed on 
contracts. It is a strictly domestic seed 
proposition as no foreign clover can be 
delivered on October contracts. Re- 
ceipts of clover this week 40 bags and 
shipments 551 bags. 

Timothy was also higher due to lively 
cash trade and interest shown in May 
and September. Light receipts lately 
and none for the past week have made 
dealers believe there is not a great 
deal of timothy for sale at present 
levels. Prime timothy is of excellent 
quality and can be used without fear of 
getting noxious weed seeds due to the 
strict purity rules of this market. Re- 
ceipts of alsike last week 10 bags and 
shipments 352 bags. Receipts of. tim- 
othy nil and shipments 691 bags. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote: Timothy—fair to good coun- 
try seed at $5.25 to $5.75; low-grade, 
weedy and dark at $2 to $4.50; clover— 
fairly clean to high grade clean seed 
at $20 to $25; heavily to slightly weedy 
lots at $6.50 to $15; screenings and tail- 
ings, less; alsike at $15 to $20; alfalfa 
at $16 to $20; redtop at $11.50 to $11.80 
for clean seed; chaffy at $2 to $10; Su- 
dan grass at $4.25; German millet at 
$4; white wonder at $3.50; hog millet 
at $1.85 bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$3.60 to $4 and new era and mixed at 
$3.25 to $3.30 per bu. on basis of latest 
sales. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce, for week ending April 11, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, Ibs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
RIAD sini ssa, 6 30,000 162,085 38,780 66,650 
O24 ois cise 90,000 153,185 308,910 453,325 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 

Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Apr. 11, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 3200 W6uh Goon 1od sume menoa 
Prev. wk. 547 613 213 181 547 68 
1924 so) DODM 473 524g O89 ba 4eGs 
1924-25. 34,484 25,131 10,536 5,265 15,858 15,452 
1923-24. 30,368 18,492 9,838 6,997 22,666 12,584 
1922-23. 30,776 28,739 9,876 8,193 22,530 6,013 


Timothy—In good demand at firm 
prices. Fair country run $5.40@5.70 
per 100 lbs., good country run about 
$5.90@6.00, high grade $6.00@6.10, 
choice $6.15@6.25 and fancy at $6.35@ 
6.60. 

Alfalfa Seed—-Firm market contin- 
ues. Recleaned country lots at $21.00@ 
22.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Clover Seed—Supplies light, prices 
firm. Country lots $20.00@22.75 for 100 


s New’ Balti- Louis- Chi- Minne- St. Kansas Apr.5, 

Kind of seed. York. more. ville. cago. apodlis, Louis. City. 1924. 
Red ‘Glover: .cthes sence weer *$29.00 $33.00 *$30.50 $33.50 $36.00 $33.00 $34.00 $21.80 
Alsike Jeloverds sia iunote 24.75 23.00 24.00 24.25 25.50 23.00 23.00 16.30 
Write (clivert no.) -oameeure 43.00 45.00 50.00 45.00 51.00 47.00 55.00 49.15 
Sweet, Cloveriue.eece eee 13.50 13.00 12.7% 12.50 12.50 12.00 14.00 15.00 
AILS IER, Vivatis stone uiacenieeh nm *20.00 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 22.35 
CAMO Yap oti tee ce he aie 7.25 7.00 7.00 6.60 6.65 6.90 7.00 8.20 
Red Cop te tiesr ic: eens 14.50 14.25 14.00 14.60 16.00 14.00 15.00 14.40 
Kentucky bluegrass ......... 28.75 28.50 27.50 28.50 30.00 29.00 28.00 25.55 
Orchard @erass wx pen eee 17.00 17.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 17.55 
Meadow fescue ......00s++0. 10.25 TOMO Secs 10.00 pA “Soe 9.50 11.10 
RAPS NS tekst cbse ade cenit 7.50 7.00 8.10 8.50 8.25 8.00 9.00 6.10 
Hairy vetch ... 9.00 9.00 11.00 8.90 12.50 11.00, ce tecars 12.40 
Canada field peas 9.00 5.00 hs 5.15 5.50 5.50 6.00 5.10 
Cowpeas a 5 cata dln wie’ ayjate Cancer ee anem nae 6.50 7.25 fas «Aly + ene 7.00 7.90 5.60 
Soybeans) weniye.es cs connie eee 5.25 3.80 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.10 4.65 


*Imported. 


lbs., good $23.50@24.50, choice $25.00@ 
26.00, fancy $27.00@28.00 and Mammoth 
$23.50@28.50, according to quality. 

Alsike—Market continues firm. Fair 
country lots $16.00@17.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Good seed $17.50@19.00, choice $20.00@ 
21.00 and fancy at $21.50@23.00. 

Flaxseed—Up 3c. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.89@2.92 per bu. of 56 
lbs. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, April 13.—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom displayed an easier 
tone during the early part of the week, 
declining on the Argentine official esti- 
mate of the remaining surplus of seed 
available for export. Thereafter, how- 
ever, the market rallied with an im- 
proved demand in evidence and a fair 
business being transacted in Plate seed. 
Indian sorts appeared to be more or less 
neglected. 

There was a fair trade in cotton oil. 

India; Shipments of linseed last 
week amounted to about 352,000 bushels 
compared with 56,000 bushels the week 


previous. 
Argentine: Markets early in this 
country were about steady, but were 


closed the latter part of the week. Clear- 
ances are still moderate at about % 
million bushels weekly. Port stocks in- 
creased moderately and now aggregate 
about 3,400,000 bushels compared with 
3,200,000 bushels last week and 5,600,000 
bushels a year ago. The export de- 


. 


mand has been moderate and the Amer-_ 


ican inquiry continues disappointing. 
The government estimate of the avail- 
able exportable surplus on April ist is 
40 million bushels which compares with 
32 million bushels at this time a year 
ago. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DututH, April 11.—Holders again held 
the ascendancy in the flaxseed market 
during the last week. Offerings were 
merely nominal and with inquiry from 
crushers for small lots to cover their 
current needs, moderate strength was 
shown from day to day. On the net re- 
sult of the five days’ operations, spot 
seed gained 9% cents and the futures 
from 6 to 9% cents. Receipts at the 
elevators during the week aggregated 
2,544 bushels, and shipments were 7,614 
bushels, leaving stocks of 367,000 bushels 
in the elevators. 

Trading was in limited volume during 
the week, but sentiment was more con- 
fident and in view of the almost com- 
plete cessation in the movement from 
the country, crushers raised their spot 
basis to 6 cents over the May future in 
the hope of attracting more offerings. 
Some of the specialists however contin- 
ued to take a bearish view of the mar- 
ket situation, pointing out that Buenos 
Aires practically governs the market, so 
with Argentine seed being offered at the 
seaboard at several cents under the 
American basis, the outlook is clouded. 

With that condition prevailing, it was 
recognized that remaining supplies of 
the season’s American seed must be ab- 


sorbed by crushers at Minneapolis and 


the Middle West and at Buffalo and To- 
ledo, with a probability that the bulk 
of the Canadian surplus for the season 
of around 6,000,000 bushels will also 
seek a market here. Advices were to 
the effect that arrangements have 
already been made to move some seed 
from Fort William to this point after 
the opening of navigation. On the whole 
operators regard the outlook as uncer- 
tain at the present and dealers are dis- 
posed to sit tight. 

Failing unexpected European export 
developments, dealers here are of the 
opinion that supplies of flaxseed held at 
Fort William will be gradually moved 
either over here or to Lake Erie ports 
for use by American crushers. The 
trade is hopeful of quotations being 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Correspondence Invited 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


maintained at not far from their pres- 
ent level, as it is assumed that such 
market action would lead to the seeding 
of a larger acreage to flax by farmers 
over our Northwest this spring. 
Closing prices of flax on the Duluth 
market on Saturday as compared with 


the previous Saturday and the ‘same 
period last year were: 
Saturday. Wk.ago. Yr. ago. 

On track. .2.78144-8414 SP eb 2.3756-39 54 
To arrive.2.78% 2.6834 2.375% 
April Nd 87 be Ae) eee oe 
May 21856 2.6834 2.375% 

July 2.77 2.71 2.3216 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 

Kansas Criry, April 11.—Grass_ seed 
trade, except alfalfa, is practically over 
for this season. A fair distribution of 
alfalfa seed is going on and dealers are 
looking forward to a good business in 
forage seeds, soy beans and cowpeas. 
The volume of forage seeds wanted will 
depend, of course, on the way the corn 
crop starts out. So much rain has 
fallen lately over the Southwest that 
growing crops of blue grass, alfalfa, 
clover and timothy are looking well. 
Country offerings of cane seed continue 
liberal, including much seed of a non- 
germinating character, good only for 
feed mixtures. Not much millet is com- 
ing into sight. There are fair offerings 
of Sudan and the buying is increasing. 


In a wholesale way, seeds are selling 
about as follows, per cwt.: Blue grass, 
$20@30; timothy, $5.50@7; red clover, 
$25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; alsike, 
$17@23; alfalfa, $17@23.50; red top 
cane, $1.70@1.90; orange, cane, $1.80@ 
1.90; black amber, $1.70@1.85; German 
millet, $4@4.50; common, $3@3.50; Si- 
berian, $3.10@3.25; hog, $2.75@2.90; 
Sudan, $4@4.50; cow peas, per bushel, 
$4.50@5; soy beans, $2@3.25. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


A steadying influence on the market 
has been the fact that receipts from 
field points have been light and replace- 
ments difficult to make, quality com- 
pared to earlier purchases. 


Storage corn is being forwarded more 
freely, indicating that factories are 
drawing on their reserve supplies. 


The association’s hcldings have shown 
sharp reduction as compared to several 
months ago. Warehouses also show a 
reduction as compared to several months 
ago due to receipts not keeping up with 
the out-bound movement. 

Offerings show no change of any con- 
sequence in price. Dwarf being held 
from $70 to $140, with bulk held from 
$85 to $110. 


Lindsay Standard is held from $85 to 
$125 with selected cars up to $150. 

Western Dwarf is offered in line with 
other grades of Standard.—Broom Corn 
Review. 


MILLING STATISTICS. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces statistics on wheat ground and 
wheat milling products as follows: 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


H. J. BOYD 
Grass and Field Seeds 


Carlots - Odd Lots 
Identical Lots 
526 W. 18th St. Chicago, Ill. 
“Let's do some trading together’ 


For February, 879 companies, repre- 
senting approximately 89 per cent of the 
total wheat flour reported at the biennial 
census of manufacturers, 1923, reported 
the average pounds of wheat ground per 
barrel of flour was 274.3 for February, 
compared with 274.1 for January and 
273.9 for December. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 
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COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 


RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 


AGRICULTURAL SEED | ALFALFA SUDAN - 
BANS || MILLET and CANE 
Biddle and Collins Sts. = We Insiecvonetinguirie 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. E KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 
PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 


SEEDS , crutysee crane, 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


SUINMUIIUUUAAUUAU = 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


aN 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


CONSIGN 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Wheat. 
1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 29.100,363,0 71,808,0 33,428,0 47,763,0 
Dec 6..99,461,0 72,547,0 37,022,0 47,337,0 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dee. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,0 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 
Apr. 11..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129,0 
Corn. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921 
Nov. 29.. 7,563,0 2,690,0 11,072,0 15,518,0 
Dec. 6.. 9,065,0 4,340,0 11,368,0 15,950,0 
Dec. 183..11,273,0 4,722,0 138,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7..382,534,0 22,457,0 29,7380,0 48,078,0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889,0 
Apr. 4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
Apr. 11..30,761,0 22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146,0 
Oats. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Nov. 29..67,265,0 18,686,0 32,940,0 69,198,0 
Dec.  6..67,250,0 18,058,0 32,130,0 68,129,0 
Dec. 138..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,486,0 19,940,0 382,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan, 381..78,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322,0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293,0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64,644,0 
Apr 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,222,0 63,606,0 
Apr. 11..58,107,0 14,074,0 23,073,0 61,933,0 
> —->_- 
AMATEUR SPECULATIONS. 
An Ohio reader says. “Many have 
learned to their sorrow that a good 
thing may be carried too far. They 


were caught holding futures when the 
crash came in the wheat, corn and oat 
pits. I never before knew so many 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


SUUNUTDAYISURESUOATSUTEATUASVEEDOTUAN ANETTA EAST 
o Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 2 ii H CH MOR = 


ellent facilities for prompt handling and= 
ull market value. Our service willz 
lease yeu. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 


TT 


Receivers, Shippers, Consignments FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Veil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
SAN UNLANONOUETUAOOTONERUUAOUSLAOOTOUOOUCOAALANEOOAPEOOEOOAAOSUUULGUOUORUOUOTUN AHO 


forced sale of its ill-protected holdings 
is a powerful accelerator of price move- 


in our county to buy futures.’ Another 
illustration of the wisdom of the an- 


cient advice to leave speculation to the ments. When all the facts are revealed 
speculators. The same thing this read- we shall probably see that amateur 
er reports has been going on in all rather than professional speculators 


were responsible for the broad jumps 
and other acrobatics of the recent wheat 
market.—The National Stockman. & 
Farmer. 


parts of the country. It has been largely 
responsible for the market’s violent 
movements both up and down, for either 
the free buying of the public or the 


AVAILABLESUPPLY OF BREADSTUFFS—AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


Total supplies of breadstuffs in market channels in America and foreign 
countries the first of each month, as compiled by THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 
ReportTER from the statements submitted by the Corn Trade News and American 
Associates, representing millions of bushels (beginning with February, 1916, 
only English stocks are counted as Eu ropean): 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Oe et ais isie 6 363 375 Se Meas cl aes efor oa tele alae he ic 
gC DY ee aS oe 340 380 375 360 312° «251 = 209 192 220 235 299 326 
EB Bae 301 341 341 310 278 207 172 161 162 215 278 313 
MORO Lee cats 233 212 127 127 223 190 142 124 127 177 244 214 
POO aeieiaists « 226 251 287 271 216 200 163 164 *207 228 254 247 
OO mreinera a one 322 293 267 249 240 239 192 175 155 183 215 221 
LOL mtronbetate vas 453 474 453 408 363 319 287 307 346 381 379 361 
TOTS) socotlesie vie 271 255 248 321 304. 272 253 267 329 384 490 439 
OUT eae es 316 308 288 269 291 242 214 241 233 236 265 280 
1916 fact sens 291 319 288 357 326 314 280 250 250 251 278 293 
LOLS vavepe ere 219 219 217 204 185 153 118 93 94 127 201 246 
NOT4 Be tieece 253 262 259 244 199 167 1380 140 144 203 233 242 
OLS i) Morereate 246 252 252 246 209 185 149 141 160 195 229 243 


*Note—Errors in the Australian visible necessitated revision as noted above. 


——oaaaaESEIoaaSoESEooaoaoaoSEoESSoSeeeeEEEEEeeeeeSSSSSSSS——————= 
CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending April 11: 
WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 


INOs 2) Pedra een hos cee GAME LOM Naya seta. crecte acheter avcuaaste”™ are. ora piece Oe ete ute lew oleimutharsye 6 
IND. Guy COG ratte ctactae-s aiares Tobi Gh) seaienttecwee’s s .  sleetea.s Mothod HouoocE or. aideruie Cob 
ING: BENaretee ne nictheicrt ais 14646@155 189 @i159% 188 @149 wccwwcswccee ccvecviecvsss 
INO Strata? CEE sirsat as <a atoiacel atelsyeyalal Ww miguel dia haa olla aes Ny a ae eS Re Rg Cor cc +. 
ING Belt ri) Rue phate eNere iced sas ire RAE Cotes aerate | Maa avo dae supiaim: 16 ene ole.eie > dine 136 @161% 
IN Gs eee ROL UBLET se ieee rel oicsavc Ger belalele creiWieleofeley aie/tisiale ciBisieia’d ) w{clejevelaywlesbuoie, e¥ Ue cgi s a Wee vile)» 133. @158% 
CORN— PEORIA. 
No. 2 mixed. 94 @105% 91 @104 ie (G) Me ROR ane eee sae seinen d 
No. 3 mixed. 92 @101 90 @101 ete NCD! ee PTAA reraivin.«, «bic, Bieter Sele eiore 95 @100 
a Per Ab as TAIT CY Ss es eee en ee ee Ct ere eC e 91 @ 98 
No. 2 yellow. 9814 @110 98 @110 90 @106 rg OEE TEC Dh OO paaiaen «© ete eecenes 
No. 3 yellow. 92144@107 95 @106 89 @104 92 @100 88 @1038 95 @100 
No. 4 yellow. 8544@101 So S@108: RPM. cbs. a Gy @ VOR Sae weds coe 91 @ 98 
No. Sewhitess .sa5 “aac. 97 @108 DOMACDOU te Picci inva aia eae eet, aisle aie setae a Vo ctala dg nS 
Wo. SF whitere so... aakee 96 @106 Cm)! SY A BS oe See Oke me cre koe 
Noma sy i tees 46 Grimmer © ee dicts cecaurey seve a tee es eeteince cimise is: Ss elsLfels. sheeegetah cub. cigehe enme e's 
OATS— 
Now Qawhite. 4556 GAG hies 26a Gi Som DMieamclaaet a 9 dodges = eel al  autels ate Bohs oc) Cue Soret ane: 
No. 3 white. 37%@ 44 434%@ 46 431%6@ 47 40 @ 438% 3936@ 44% ........00e- 
1 oe ee A LEA RE 5 OE 3 MCL I ne De ee eo ee ne LO9Y%Q@1IE ss... ee ee ee 
Barley vse 00 SOG OG. Wdrcciice’se aes Unis dpe ofa p o's b tus oo Fs y0 BO. S708). 2 io). Free ee 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, 874%4c@$1.02; No. 4 yellow, 8014@98c; No. 3 mixed, 


Oats—No. 2 white, 36%,@4014c; No. 3 white, 35% @39l6c; No. 4 white, 33@ 


8114 @98c. 
i Barley——64@8&4c. Flaxseed—$2.73%4 @2.84. 


38%4c. Rye—$1.05%@1.11. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS¢ 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
‘Sterling’ on silverware. 


DARLING & CO, 
Department K 


The Newton Feed Co. of Milwaukee 
and Buffalo have joined the American 
Feed Mfrs.’ Assn. 

“Chapman’s Red Top Products” is the 
new brand name-for meat scraps, di- 
gester tankage, raw bone meal, and 
steam bone meal, used by the Riverdale 
Products Co., 208 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

The early lamb crop is reported sev- 
eral weeks further advanced than nor- 
mally. 

The Plainfield Grain Co., Plainfield, 
Ill., has installed a Munson Feed Grind- 
er in its 100,000-bu. house. 

Mr. Fellows, representing the Mari- 
anna Sales Co., of Memphis, Tenn., visit- 
ed the Chicago office last week. 


The Winamac Cooperative Elevator, 
Winamac, Ind., has installed a new feed 
grinding equipment of modern type, to 
be operated by a 50-horse power motor 
with direct drive. A dust removing suc- 
tion fan cleans the grain before it 
enters the grinder. 


A cargo of beet pulp was recently im- 
ported at Jacksonville, Fla. in the 
steamship “Clara Camus.’ Before it 
was unloaded a fire caused by internal 
combustion destroyed seven thousand 
bags of the cargo. 


FEED DEMAND GOOD. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 


Covington, Ky. 


Yards Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


U. S. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TUTTI UCC es 


:  Chapniait’s 26p Products ” 


MEAT SCRAPS SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


50% Protein BONE MEAL 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
SALT 


60% Protein 
Table — Rock — Block 


RAW BONE MEAL 


{i= 


HHIIII 
DU 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. = 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois 


al HIUUILAUULILOUUUULTAAU LULA ie 


Marfield Grain Co. MALT GRAINS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 184% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


Now offering attractive prices. 
GRAIN and FEED STUFFS Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


sl iI 


MontTIceLLO, IND. — We have a very 
good local demand for mill feed at pres- 
ent and we believe we shall be able to 
dispose of all the feed that we will 
make until we get a new crop of wheat 
at home or nearby territory. The corn 
crop was very short, which helped the 
demand for mill feed.—Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., by C. Loughry, 
President. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Kansas City, April 11.—Competing 
dealers differ in their descriptions of 
= the cottonseed meal market. One says: 
“Many mills are closed and there are 
no stocks in distress. Trade is good, 
considering that it usually slackens in 


TMM 
Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 


MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


HAMMOND, IND. = 


Serr UCUUUULLLULLUOLLUUOLCULLOOOUOOUOTTOTO DOCU LTTULUUUNUUCTUOLOGCGOOOTMT OCLC Le 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


maT TTT LUTE LUEGEA PUA OA UOTE CALEY Lee 


WHEN BUYING= 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 


April and remains dull until July.” 


AS 
another views it, the situation is this: 
“More than half the mills are still run- 
ning, which reflects last year’s large cot- 
ton crop. Demand is as poor as usual 
at this date. Drouth in Texas and ex- 
port business have prevented a severer 
decline than has been witnessed. Now 
Texas has rains and the export demand 
is poor, as shown by waiting tonnage 
at Galveston.” The cheapest meal, 
freight rates considered, is in Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma mill price is $35@36 per 
ton for carlots. Southern Arkansas 
mills ask $35.50 and Little Rock $36. 
The Texas price is about $1 under 
Oklahoma and is out of line for Kansas 
City. Local dealers are selling meal 
and cake at $41.10 for carlots and 
$46.10 for ton lots. 

Linseed meal prices show no change 
for the week and there is a small vol- 
ume of buying orders. Stocks are not 
supposed to be heavy. Demand is ex- 
pected to be limited during the, next 
three months. Minneapolis mills are 
offering at $39. The Kansas City carlot 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES 
411 Falls Bldg. 


Your Opportunity 


To secure this choice, well 
located space. Post-war 
conditions are bringing 
exceptional returns to our 
advertisers. Apply Man- 


COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 


ager Box 20, Price Cur- price is $43.50 and ton lots are $5 

Send for samples.”’ > ne : : ° higher. 
STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY rent-Grain Reporter, Chi- Tankage is holding firm at $55 for 
cago. carlots and $60 for ton lots. There is 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


a fair demand in Missouri and Kansas, 


while lowa 


and Nebraska are taking 


NEW ORLEANS 
“ANOSAVANN AH 


AND 
CoO, us 
INC. 


BAG 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


April 15, 1925. 


Feedstuffs 


supplies from Omaha. The market wags 
not affected by a drop of $5 a ton in. 
meat scrap, which is selling at the same | 
prices as tankage. Weakness in scrap 
was attributed to liberal supplies and 
competition with other poultry feeds. 
Bone meal is selling at $50 per ton in 
carlots. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1inn., Apr. 11.—Our Ar- 
gentine correspondent cabled April 6: 
“After business hours government pub- 
lished export surplus 40 million bushels 
linseed. However, exclusively on the 
basis of estimates 15th day of January, 
this report has no value at all. Goy- 
ernment estimate production and sur- 
plus will shortly be published about 15th 
of April,’ and in a late letter quoted the 
estimate of one of their reliable ex- 
porters as 28 million bushels. We think 
it would be reasonable to add these and 
divide by two. 
weather of the next sixty days. Not 
withstanding the government report of 
intention to reduce the domestic acre- 
age, our guess at the moment is that 
the domestic acreage will be increased. 

The Washington lobbyist in the sery- 
ice of the importers of vegetable oils 
seems worried in that linseed crushers 
pay little or no attention to his mislead- 
ing statements. Linseed oil consumers 
may be interested in a few facts. 
stated frequent mergers have resulted 
in having only eight important crush- 
ers. Not counting a few small mills 
on the Pacific coast, there are thirteen 


crushers who would like to run their 


thirty odd mills actively if conditions 
would permit them to do so without 
loss. 

Within a few years we have purchasal 
one mill for 25 per cent of what it cost 
to build. We have purchased another, 
which, after trial, we have decided to 
abandon, selling most of the machinery 
as junk, and would be glad to accept 50 
per cent of the cost of building. We de- 
clined another mill offered us on any 
terms we would make. Lately the books 
of two of the largest crushers, con- 
sidered successful, were examined for 
the past 6-8 years’ business by char- 
tered accountants. Results published 
showed average profits of 3 per cent on 
gross sales. Years of unusual war prof- 
its were included. Is it any wonder 
that few mills are operated at capacity, 
and most mills are closed a great part 
of the year? 

This country consumes annually over 
90 million gallons of oil from about 38 
million bushels of flaxseed. Under the 
former tariff in 1918, 19 and 20, there 
was imported an average of over 17 
million bushels of seed and 17 million 
pounds of oil. Under the present tariff 
in 1923 and 1924, there was imported an 
average of over 20 million bushels of 
seed and 28 million pounds of oil, and 
the present tariff has caused our farm- 
ers to increase their flaxseed production 
from about 7 million bushels to about 30 
million bushels. Now we are having 
this tariff agitation, and the U. S. Goy- 
ernment publishes the farmers’ inten- 
tion to reduce the acreage instead of 
the former intention to increase it. 

Our farmers can only sell their flax- 
seed to our domestic crushers. If im- 
portations of linseed oil are largely im 
creased, does it take any great mind to 
see that there will be less demand for 
domestic flaxseed. If it could be shown 
that crushers were making unreason- 
able profits under this tariff, it would 
be proper to reduce it, but the efforts 
to sell and the closing of mills do not 
indicate this. The stock of two of the 
largest companies quoted on the New 
York Exchange has never sold as high 
as par. 

If our farmers were sure of a de 
pendable market for flaxseed and would 
produce 35 to 388 million bushels, we 


es 


Much will depend on the | 


It i 


“ter 
a contract he had with a mill which was: 


April 15, 1925. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 
None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense, 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


feel our oil consumers would have a 
more stable and reasonable price for 
linseed oil than to be dependent on for- 
eign producers and importers, and nat- 
urally crushers prefer such conditions 
as permit their mills to be operated 
without loss. 

Minneapolis car receipts past week, 
88 cars; same week 1924, 41 cars. Du- 
luth car receipts past week, 12 cars; 
same week 1924, 17 cars. Winnipeg car 
receipts past week, 73 cars; same week 
1924, 18 cars. Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg car receipts to date this crop, 
46,494 cars; Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg car receipts to same time 1924, 
14,282 cars.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


There is practically no change in the 
oil meal market here although prices 
are holding very firm. Mills are having 
quite a bit of difficulty getting out the 
tonnage they have booked and are not 
taking any orders for shipment this 
month whatever. 

Peasize meal still commands a pre- 
mium of $1.00 per ton. There is con- 
siderable interest in this commodity and 
in view of the difficulty in getting ship- 
ments out we believe nearby require- 
ments should be filled at once.—The 
Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, Apr. 11. 


A FEED CONTRACT. 


We published in a recent issue a let- 
from a Southern reader relative to 


as follows: 

3 Wishes Information. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A dealer 
has a contract with a mill making feeds 
for delivery as the dealer’s needs develop 
up to a final shipping date. At this final 
shipping date, the mill contract gives the 
dealer the option of the balance of the con- 
tract or cancellation of the paper, the mill 
to get the difference between the market 
price or the purchase price if the market 
is lower, or the mill will carry ninety days 
with charges. This contract says not sub-— 
ject to cancellation. 

On account of the market and trade con- 
ditions, the dealer wishes to cancel and 
liquidate part of his contract before final 
shipping date thereby saving, in his opin— 
ion, further losses. He asked the mill what 
the costs of such cancellation and liquida~ 
tion would be. The mill delayed reply aid 
when the reply was received, the mill did 
not cover the question asked, but went on 
to say that the dealer would have to pay 
selling and other costs and urged more 
energetic retail methods. The mill accepts 
the question, but evades reply. As stated, 
the dealer has signified willingness to pay 
charges. 

Meantime the market declined further 
and further... The mill does not set costs 
for liquidation until after several breaks, 
thirty days or more after the first request 
by the dealer. “What is the dealer's posi- 
tion? Suppose the mill offers to liquidate 
on or before completion and final shipping 
date of the contract? Because of the fact 
that the dealer had offered to liquidate he- 
fore the market declined, has the dealer's 
offer of settlement a bearing on the con- 
tract? Could the mill force settlement after 
several breaks or at any time that they set 
or does the dealer’s signified willingness to 
settle have a bearing?—Southern dealer. 

We have had several replies regard- 
ing the dealers’ status which follow. 

The contract speaks for itself and 
binds both parties. Because one of the 
parties wishes to modify or change 
same does not obligate the other to do 
so. The contract, not being subject to 
cancellation, the mill was not obligated 
to cancel before shipping date. 

While communication between the 
two parties was being passed regarding 
the modifying or changing, no agree- 
ment was entered into or meeting of 
minds regarding same. There is no 
question in my mind the mill could 
legally and surely force settlement on 
the market price basis on the final ship- 
ping date—HEastern. 

The contract as explained favors the 
Seller as same is not subject to cancella- 
tion by the buyer without consent of the 
seller. The seller is not compelled to 


answer inquiries as to costs of cancella- 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E, St. Louis, Ill. 


tion as contract terms had arranged 
such. The buyer in making an offer as 
to what he was willing to do might 
have brought an acceptance or led to ne- 
gotiations but neither are compulsory. 
Decline in market favored the seller and 
the proposition made by the seller is in 
order as the buyer can choose by ac- 
cepting such a proposition made or de- 
cline it and then direct forwarding on 
the contract as originally made. All 
these conditions and propositions pro- 
posed by the buyer may be declined by 
the seller as they.have no bearing on 
the contract, as the contract states the 
terms clearly and cancellation is under 
control of the seller.—Chicago. 


CORN FOR ALCOHOL. 


Corn distillation for alcohol was pop- 
ularly supposed to be quite largely sup- 
planted during the war by molasses. 
Figures officially furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue do not verify 
this, however, and the present consump- 
tion is larger than then. 

In 1915, 123,801,496 gallons of mo- 
lasses of the lower grades were con- 
sumed in the production of distilled 
spirits; in 1919, practically the same 
amount. A gradual decline followed in 
succeeding years until 1922, when 97,- 
222,854 gallons were consumed. 

The price advantage in molasses for 
distillation justified a sharp increase in 
1923 to 148,711,458 gallons and in 1924, 
155,001,162. 

For considerable periods recently, 
black strap molasses, so important in 
sweet feeds, has been difficult to secure 
and judging by the above figure, it will 
be necessary to import larger supplies 
if the feed trade is to continue the use 
of this most important feed ingredient 
at fair prices. 


GROWING SOYBEAN SEED. 


Growing soybeans for seed may prove 
profitable for the farmer who cares to 
take the trouble to grow the crop and 
prepare it for market. There is likely 
to be a good demand for the seed: for 
some time, according to L. E. Thatcher 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, as only 
about 7 per cent of the rapidly increas- 
ing acreage of this crop in Ohio is har- 
vested for seed. 

The crop is fully as certain as wheat 
and the yield of beans is at least two- 
thirds the yield of wheat on land of 
equal fertility. This makes the soy- 
bean a profitable crop when it is figured 
that soybeans for seed sell for about 
twice as much as wheat per bushel. 

The Manchu is a good variety; it is 
easily grown and there is a good de- 
mand for the seed. It stands up well, 
matures early, yields high and does not 
shatter the seeds when ripe. The Ito 
San, Blackeyebrow, Ebony and Elton 
are good early sorts for which there is 
a good demand. After a little experi- 
ence in growing and handling the crop 
the farmer may succeed in growing 
seed of such good later sorts as Mid- 
west, Peking, Virginia, Wilson, and 
Hamilton. 


MINNEAPOLIS FUTURE BRAN. 

Minneapolis mills have for some time 
been willing tod sell future bran but very 
little business has been confirmed. There 
is a broad gulf between the asking price 
of the miller and the price ideas of the 
buyer. A detail of this situation is 
found in the by-product sale of the mill 
when large flour contracts are secured. 
The flour sales department, in ac- 
ceptance on round lots of flour takes 
into account the estimated future price 
of bran available in the milling of such 
flour. It is their customary procedure 
to ask a half dozen or more of the 
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Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 
Non-Lumping 


Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Rides, Cam, lf Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
spectalty ina specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
: CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CORN -CHOPS-MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. In the Corn Belt. 


largest feed manufacturers to bid on fu- 
ture bran, and irrespective of the tenta- 
tive figures offered, the flour miller 
comes back with the statement that his 
bran will be worth more money at the 
time of delivery. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts 88,000 bushels bonded, 
314,000 bushels domestic. Prices grad- 
ually reached a higher level throughout 
the week, but the action of the market 
was sluggish compared with that of 
other grains. This is due, doubtless, 
to the enormous supplies at cumulative 
centers, which will require a long time 
to merchandise, judging from the de- 
creased consumptive requiremerjts of 
the country generally. A decrease of 
practically 3,000,000 bushels in the week- 
ly visible was gratifying and the present 
farm movement is light. Locally, deal- 
ers continued to replenish supplies with 
ex-lake Northwestern oats at a consid- 
erable discount under prices for all-rail 
oats offerings. Exporters took a fair 
volume of Canadian oats, but only a 
small quantity of American.—L. W. 
Forbell & Co., Apr. 11. 


FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. ; 
Milwaukee, April 11.—Stronger cash grain 
markets the past week caused feed quota- 
tions to rise in the Milwaukee market at 
the close on Saturday, April 11. Con- 
sumptive demand, however, continued: very 
weak. Some spot shipment orders were 
booked, but practically no call for later 
delivery orders was reported. Current quo- 
tations are: Winter bran, $25.70@26.70: 
spring bran, $25.50@26; standard middlings, 
$25@25.50; flour middlings, $30.50@31.50 
red dog, $37.50@38.50; rye feed, $25@25.50; 
linseed oil meal, $41@41.50: cottonseed meal. 
$38.50@43.50; hominy feed, $35@35.50; oat 
feed, $6@6.50; gluten feed, 30 days, $32.80; 
all in 100-lb. sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwau- 
kee. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, April 9.—The supply of 
feedstuffs is small and with a better de- 
mand the market is firmer and in some in- 
stances a shade higher. Quotations are 
for carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Soft winter bran, $35@36; winter mid- 
dlings, $34@36; spring bran, $28@28.50; 
standard wheat middlings, $29@30; flour 
middlings, $38.50@41; red dog, $44.50@45; 
rye middlings, $31@32; reground oats feed, 
$12; fine yellow hominy, $40@41; fine white 
hominy, $40@41; cottonseed meal, 36% 
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re profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


= A. J. GALLAGHER 
3 824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 
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MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Cracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, [OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 
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| The Salt 
Without 
a Fault 


Clean, white and free from 
shale and dirt. 


Myles farm salt is particu- 
larly adapted for the ele- 
vator and farm trade, 
containing no organic mat- 
ter, although it costs no 
more than the ordinary run 
of salt. 


Ask for prices and samples 
for feed mixing, meat cur- 
ing and the general use of 
your farm customers. 


Splendid profits for dealers. 


HIGBIE 


SAL In GO.0. 908 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 2 
CHICAGO, ILL. a 
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Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, 


CHICAGO, 


pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 
Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 

also hogs and other animal feeds. _ 
Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 
3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Mechanically Cured 
High Protein Color Retained 
Coarse and Fine Ground 


EVERGREEN FARM 


Homewood, IIl. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 


“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 
Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


WE BUY 4nd. SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Mis of? CHICAGO — 9 
FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 


MILLS AT 
CHICAGO,ILL. E.ST.LOUIS,ILL, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 


it out and send it to THe Price Cour- 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


THE PRICE CURREN 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- | 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 


approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Go. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


protein, $42.25@43; cottonseed meal, 41% 
protein, $44.25@465. 
BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, April 11.—There is a some- 


what firmer undertone to the wheat feed 
market, although present supplies of bran 
and middlings are ample for trade wants. 
Hominy feed is quiet and gluten feed also 


selling very sparingly. Alfalfa meal is 
tending lower in price. Dried beet pulp 
not over-plentiful. Quotations follow: 


Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb, sacks, 
$30@30.50; western middlings, per ton, 100- 
lb. sacks, $30.50@81; hominy feed, per ton, 


$43@44; gluten feed, per ton, $38.50@39; 
alfalfa meal, per ton, $30@381; dried beet 
pulp, per ton, $37.50. 
MEMPHIS. 
Memphis, April 11.—Millfeed is again 
very quiet, although early in the week a 
little business was done in wheat bran. 


Buyers held off when the price worked a 
little higher. ,Bran is nominal, but quota- 
tions before the sharp rise in wheat ranged 


from $28.50@29, while gray shorts were 
from $34.50@35.50. Alfalfa meal continues 


to drag and No. 1 is quotable from $25@ 
with buyers apparently not interested. 
Cottonseed meal is steady at $36@36.25 for 
41 and $38@88.25 for 43. Buying for fer- 
tilizer uses is still reported as fairly free 
direct from the mills. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, April 11.—There was a Sslight- 
ly higher range for both Western and city 
feeds toward the end of the week, this 
movement being due to lighter offerings on 
the part of the mills. ; 

The trade demand here was very dull and 
quietness is expected for some time, which 
is natural with the spring weather. 

City bran was quoted at $28.50, middlings 
$29.50 and red dog $45, while Western bran 
ruled at $28.60, middlings $29.60 and red 
dog $44.75 per ton. 


DULUTH. 


April 11.—Millfeeds eased 50c 
a ton during the last week, but ground 
feeds are unchanged. Demand was re- 
ported to have been more draggy than ever 
as a result of light sales to dealers who 
are finding dairymen and other consumers 
confining their requirements to an immedi- 
ate needs basis. Stocks in the mills con- 
tinued to accumulate. Closing prices per 
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Duluth, 


T-GRAIN REPORTER 


ton follow: Bran, $23.50; shorts, $24.50; 
Boston mixed, $24.50; red dog, $38; flour 
middlings, $29.50; ground oats, $27.50; No. 
1 ground feed, $35.75; No. 2 ground feed, 
$33.75; No. 3 ground feed, $31.75; cracked 
corn, $40; coarse cornmeal, $40. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, April 11.—The past week 
has been a further continuation of what 
local mills and jobbers have experienced 
since the turn of the year. Demand is of 
a rather spasmodic character, it being very 
light one day and entirely absent the next. 
Stocks in the hands of country dealers 
must of necessity be at as low an ebb as 
they have been at any time in years, but 
they do not seem to be stepping in and tak- 
ing any quantity of this feed at current 
prices. Understand that there is a great 
deal of ground oats being fed in the place 
of mill offal this year which, of course, ac- 
counts to some extent for the marked fall- 
ing off in sales of this commodity. 


Today’s asking prices were: Standard 
bran, $23; pure bran, $23.50; standard 
middlings, $23; flour middlings, $28@28.50; 


red dog, $36@40. 

Season shipments total as follows: Since 
January 1, 170,847 tons, vs. 215,098 last 
vear; since Sept. 1, 417,360 tons, vs. 486,002 
a year ago. 

Weekly shipments totaled 9,176 tons, vs. 
10,167 tons a week ago and 12,176 tons a 
year ago. 

CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, April 11.—The market for 
millfeeds was firm throughout the week, 
but the strength was again more due to 
the light offerings than to any improvement 
in demand. The market, though, evidenced 
a decided curtailment in buying due to the 
end of the season and coming of abundant 
grass with pastures, which were helped 
materially the past two days in this terri- 


tory by beneficial rains. Quotations rep- 
resent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
$30@30.50; hard winter wheat bran, $30@ 


30.50; spring wheat bran, $30@30.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $28.50@29; soft wheat mid- 
dlings, $35@35.50; gray hard middlings, $35 
No. 1 al- 


HAY MARKETS 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Apr. 11.—Millfeed—Prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: Spring bran, $28@28.50; 


winter bran, $29@30; middlings, $28.75@35; 
mixed feed, $33@39.50; red dog, $45@50; 
gluten feed, $39.95; gluten meal, $48.70; 
hominy feed, $39.50; stock feed, $39.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $43.25 


@47.50; linseed meal, $43. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $2.90; 
eut and ground, $3.19. 

Oats—All rail, faney, 40 lbs., 60@61c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 58@59c; regular, 38 lbs., 57@ 
58c; regular, 385 lbs., 56@57c; regular, 34 

vo 


lbs., 55@56e. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


At this writing, mill feeds are hold- 
ing quite firm with considerable buyers 
interest for immediate and quick ship- 
ment only; refusing to pay any pre- 
miums for further shipment. Buyers 
apparently are not interested in buying 
beyond prompt shipment and offering 
feed at $1.50 from the current market 
prices. They refuse to buy for 30 to 
50 day shipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $23.50; standard 
middlings, $24; flour middlings, $29.50; 
red dog, $38. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.60; flour middlings, $32.10; 
red dog, $40.60. 

KANSAS Crry.—-Bran, $24; gray shorts, 
$33.10. 

St. Lours.—Bran, $26.40; gray shorts, 
$331.0. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

The cheaper offerings have been 
cleaned up and some of the mills are 
not so anxious to sell. There is a little 
better demand prevailing in small lots 
over widely scattered territories. Nom- 
inally quoted, second hand bag basis, 
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choice, $27.50; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $21. 
Fine ground grades, $3 to $4 a ton) 


premium. 

ReerounpD Oar Ferrep. — Nominally | 
quoted reground, $7; unground oat \ 
hulls, $9. | 


LINSEED OIL MeAL.—Demand ample to’ 
take care of mills output for prompt - 
30 days. Market fairly firm with very | 
little interest beyond 30 days shipment. | 
Nominally quoted Chicago, $41. In bulk, | 
where available, $2 a ton less. 

Hominy Frep.-—The advancing grain 
market has advanced the price of hom- 
iny feed with stimulation of buyers in- 
terest. Nominally quoted white, $36 
to $37; yellow, $35 to $36. In bulk) 
where available, $1 to $1.50 a ton less. 

Driep BurTERMILK.—Demand is fairly 
strong and has been for the past couple 
of weeks, especially for less than car. 
lot shipments for the feeding of baby 
chicks. There has been no change in 
prices, which are as follows: Creamery 
in carlots, 6%c¢ per lb., and L. C. L. up) 
to 734¢. 

CorroNnsEED Mreau.—There has been no 
change in this market, demand continu- 
ally slow and prices are easy. With in- 
dications pointing to a smaller cotton 
crop this year, and consequently higher 
prices a clean-up is looked for before 
the new crop. Meal is nominally quoted 
for 43 per cent protein, Chicago basis, 
at $42.50. 

GLUTEN Freep.—Demand is slackening 
somewhat, buyers apparently awaiting 
the “grass” price change due within the 
next week or two, and the only orders 
being placed are for immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations foollow: Gluten 
feed in bulk $30 a ton, sacked $32.80; 
gluten meal of 40 per cent protein $41.8 
in sacks, $39 in bulk. ; 


Packers’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat, and as producers are 
in the midst of their fertilizer business, 
no special effort is being made to dis- 
pose of feed products. Prices are as 
follows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. D. 
Chicago, $55@60 a ton; 60 per cent pro- 
tein digester tankage, $50@55; raw 
bone meal, $50. 


CiarcoAL.—-Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-Ib. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum Cars. 


CANADIAN GRAIN COMPANY 
BROADCASTS PRICES. 


Radio is used extensively in the United 
States to broadcast grain quotations, and 
it is now coming into general. use in 
Canada for this purpose. The Saskat 
chewan Codperative Elevator Co., Ltd. 
has started broadcasting grain prices 
every day from station CKCK, Regina 
Street prices for all grades of grain aré 
given in such form that a producer o! 
dealer in any freight division may know 
the exact amount he will receive for 
grain after deducting freight charges 
Radio forms have been printed for dis 
tribution to anyone who cares to take 
down the prices as received, and the} 
may be obtained free of charge by ap 
plying to the publicity department 0! 
the company. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PR ICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly 
range and the range previous to Mar 
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range of quotations for contract grain p rices at Chicago in April, the March 


ch 1 of the deliveries indicated: 
CORN: 


—\ OATS 


May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 
Mar. Ing. 0.5.20. 140144@202, 182 @174% 125%4@1565, 102% @136% 1021, @138% 105 @137 39 @o6 41 @57% 4234 @5dM 
Previn LU ees 1195 @205% 121 @173% 1388 @158% 84%4@137% 1038 @138% 1247%@138% 511%6@64% 50%@65% 51 @é6l 

ADI® TESS One cance 146% @149% 13634@139% 12914@131% 103% @107 107% @110% 109 @111% 41%4@42 434,@443%% 44 @45% 
pr. Sai eee 142° @147 132” @135%4 125%.@129 98% @103% 104 @107% 104% @108% 30 odie 40%@43% 42 O44 
ADT.) “Bir ssw es oon 136%@145_ 127% @134 128 @127 92. @ 99% 9534@103%  9714@104%, 35%@39% 37%4@41% 39%@43 
Apr. sae) eens 137% @143% 128% @133% 123 @127 91144@ 955% 95%@ 99% 98 @101 37. @38% 39 @40% 40 ow 
Apr cetc orth 143Y%@147 132% @136%4 126% @129% 9614 @100 101144@104%, 1023%@105% 38%@39% 40%@41% 41%@43 
A prince ene 147 @151% 185% @140% 129 @131% 101 @104% 104% @108% 106 @109% 39% @41% 41% @42% 4254 @434 
Apr Bi eeeeeeaee 150° @153% 1387%@140% 129 @132 108 @105% 107%@109% 10814%4@110% 40%@41% 42%@43 42% @434 
ree 2 6, aehiayera MTS 148% @153Y%, 138544 @13854 127% @129% 102%4@106% 106%@109% 107% @110% 39%@40% 41% @42% 4244@43 
Ariel PAR, fs 157% @1624, 1424@id7 1325, @136' i674@iiii{ iidiZ@iidh iiiW@iisai, 41° @i2” _ 4YO@43I%K 43% @4E 
+ nat for week ties ae % 

AE asc hes « 1 @202 159 @174 147% @15654 127 @1365_ 130 @138% 129% @137 4914 @56 52 @5734 51% @55¥ 
Mar it. ee 162 @189% 145%@166% 13616@153% 1184@130% 120%@133% 120% @133% 4444 @52% 464@53% 46% @53 
Mar. 21.......... 151 @172% 187 @152% 129%4@142% 114 @123% 117%@126% 116%@126 41 @47% 41 4914 42% @49% 
Mat 25. Seer men 2 155 @171 141 @150% 1381 @137%% 1083%4@117% 110%@120% 1114@120 43 @455% 45 @47% Here Fh 
Apri at enor tre 13644@158% 127%@142% 123 @133% 91144@110%  955%@114% 98 @114% 35% @44% 37% @46 39146 @46 
Apri liemerr ares 143% @162% 132%@147% 126%@136 9614%4@111% 101% @114% 1023%@114% 38% @42 404 @485% 41% @44 
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ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, April 11.—All grades of 
alfalfa meal, except choice, advanced 
50c a ton this week, not because of an 
improving demand, but in consequence 
of higher hay. The market was quoted 
as follows, per ton, in carlots: Choice, 
$25@26; No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $17.50@ 
18.50; No. 3 or brown, $16.50@17. Most 
of the meal now being made is for stor- 
age or to apply on old contracts. Millers 
are exhibiting their confidence by hold- 
ing liberal stocks of both meal and hay 
a while, for mixed feed manufacturers 
to buy freely. 

Operating chiefly in grinding horse 
and mule and poultry feeds, the mixed 
feed manufacturers report a good busi- 
ness. Dairy feed demand is only fair 
as new pasturage is an offset. Hog 
feeds are selling in fair volume, which 
is improving. Prices were reduced 50c 
to $2 a ton this week, except on dairy 
feeds. The carlot quotations, per ton, 
are: Dairy feeds, $36@47; cattle feeds, 
$39@44; hog feeds, $44@50; pig meal, 
$68; horse and mule feeds, $29.50@41; 
alfalfa-molasses feeds, $26.50@33; 
scratch poultry feeds, $45@51; mash 
poultry feeds, $49@75. 


ALFALFA PAYS. 


A press from 
Minn., says: 

“John F. Olson of Greenleaf brought 
in a sack of alfalfa seed yesterday, 
which he sold to a farmer north of 
town for 50 cents a pound. The lot 
was brought to town in a common grain 
sack, and weighed 164 pounds. It 
brought $82. Joel Nelson, a short time 
ago, bought a sack full of the seed from 
Mr. Olson at a price even higher. 

Mr. Olson threshed 750 pounds of 
seed from 15 acres, second crop, the 
first crop yielding 3 tons of hay per 
acre. He has 40 acres in alfalfa. He 
will plant 20 more this year. He has 
one field that has been in alfalfa for 
15 years. He plants without a nurse 
crop, in June, July or August, culti- 
vating the ground continuously during 
the season up to the time of planting, 
so as to have it clean of weeds. He 
says he would not farm without alfalfa. 
He grows the Grimm variety exclusively. 


dispatch Litchfield, 


ALFALFA MEAL THE BEST 
GREEN FEED. 


At the Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Ex- 
perimental Station near Chicago where 
various, formulae and ingredients are 
constantly being tried out to determine 
their feeding value, additional informa- 
tion has recently been obtained in the 
tests in feeding of alfalfa meal as a sub- 
stitute for fresh succulent greens. 


While feed manufacturers understand 
full well the feeding value of alfalfa and 
use it in more or less quantities in their 
egg and growing mashes, this form of 
green food has not been generally 
offered as a substitute for fresh succu- 
lent greens as it will be noted from 
most of the feeding instructions of the 
various feed manufacturers that fresh 
greens are recommended in conjunction 
with the feeding of the mash feeds. 

However, Albert Angell, Jr., has for 
some years used and advised the use of 
the best grade of finely ground alfalfa 
meal when blended with mash feeds as 
a substitute for such green feeds as 
sprouted oats, fresh lawn clippings, 
cabbage and similar green food. Five 
generations of several breeds of fowls 
have been used in the experiment cov- 
ering a period of a number of years, dur- 
ing which time no other vegetable pro- 
tein of any description other than al- 
falfa was given or consumed by the 
birds. 

Mr. Angell’s contention has been that 
alfalfa is not only a substitute for fresh 


Alfalfa Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


green food, but that by its use in the 
dry mash the birds always obtain the 
necessary amount of vegetable protein, 
whereas the poultry keeper more or less 
neglects to feed vegetables because of it 
being inconvenient, and at times ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, the average 
back lot poultry keeper otherwise em- 
ployed not having the time to sprout 
oats, and the expense of buying vege- 
tables during the fall and winter espe- 
cially is prohibitive. 

Further information along these lines 
comes at this time from a visitor to the 
experimental farm who desired 300 eggs 
for hatching from White Leghorn stock. 
It was explained that conditions were 
not conducive to fertility as the birds 
had not been selected and put in the 
breeding pens as yet and that under the 
circumstances only a small percentage 
of fertility and hatchability could be 
expected. The prospective purchaser 
was willing to take his chances as he 
was anxious to obtain at least some 
chicks at that particular time, but when 
it was explained that the birds had not 
received fresh succulent green food of 
any description at any time, the poultry- 
man hesitated. 

It was agreed that green food was 
absolutely necessary to insure high fer- 
tility and hatchability of eggs, but it 
was pointed out that alfalfa had been 
found a substitute for fresh succulent 
greens and that it is not only recom- 
mended but it is used entirely at this 
farm as the vegetable protein part of 
the ration. 


Three hundred eggs finally changed 
hands and three weeks later the poultry- 
man reported to the experimental farm 
that 60 infertile eggs were tested out on 
the 7th day, and on the evening of the 
20th day 220 chicks were hatched. 


HEARINGS ON ALFALFA GRADES 


The following was received from Mr. 
W. A. Wheeler, who with Mr. bh. C. 
Parker is making a trip throughout 
the West, holding hay hearings. 


The hearing on proposed Federal al- 
falfa hay grades held at Billings, Mont., 
April 7th, was presided over by Com- 
missioner A. H. Bowman of the Mon- 
tana State Department of Agriculture. 
Billings hay dealers, Yellowstone Valley 
producers, county agents from various 
Montana hay producing centers, county 
agents from the irrigation projects of 
northern Wyoming and representatives 
from commercial clubs and representa- 
tives from the Montana agent experi- 
ment station were in attendance. The 
county agents from Powell, Wyo., had 
been authorized to voice the desires for 
the Powell shippers who ship about 
2,700 cars yearly. 

The alfalfa hay grades were recom- 
mended as proposed by a unanimous 
vote. The adoption of a choice grade 
was voted down and the present pro- 
posal to use the words ‘‘fine and soft” 
in connection with the No. 1 grade was 
recommended. The Montana State De- 
partment of Agriculture is in full sym- 
pathy with the United States Depart- 
ment’s program for uniform hay 
grades and inspection and will recom- 
mend the use of federal grades. 

A hearing was held at Denver Apr. 9 
at which the Denver grain and hay ex- 
change and the Alfalfa milling com- 
panies were represented. Others in at- 
tendance were the commissioner of ag- 
riculture for the state of Wyoming, an 
authorized representative of the Foun- 
tain Valley Hay Producers’ Ass’n of Wig 
Wan, Colo., the veterinary corps officers 
of the U. S. army and the alfalfa spe- 
cialists of the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The alfalfa grades 
were recommended as proposed by a 
unanimous vote and the question of 
adopting a choice grade was _ voted 
down. 

The state of Wyoming is in full ac- 
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| When in the market wire us for 
Colorado Alfalfa Meal 
Manafactured by 
The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 
ve Price Ae 


General Office: 


LAMAR, COLO. 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 
for full credit within 90 days. 


each, but returnable 
Our 


name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is 


“TETRI-CIDE.” 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
warehouses, we recommend 


drums @ $3.25 gallen 
drums @ $3.50 gallon 
cans @ $3.75 gallon 
charge for containers, 


55-gallon 
30-gallon 
10-gallon 
No extra 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 


cord with the program to make United 
States hay grades official in that state 
and to inaugurate shipping point in- 
spection as soon as possible in the dis- 
tricts of largest production. The Den- 
ver dealers and alfalfa millmen as well 
as the Shipper’s Association at Wig Wan, 
Colo., expressed themselves as being in 
favor of the U. S. grades and inspec- 
tion and hope to organize an inspection 
service during the coming year in this 
territory. 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 


ulation. RELIABLE deal- 
ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons: 1: Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need. 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
3: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates. 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 
Has an abundant nursery space. 


Various The Best Yet 


i 
vf REVABLE 45 
DARD OLony, 


RELIABLE 
Standard 


Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wicke 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 

every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 

Fully explained in the 

Reliable Sales book. 

An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 


Coal == 
Burner Brooder §& 


Colony = Stove 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa! capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer's Favorite. 

Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
ters, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 

44 years atit 

Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales _ Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices, 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature, 


} Reliable Becavse right 
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Eastern Iowa meadows are reported 
very generally plowed up for barley 
which on the next crop is intended to 
take the place of hay. An extremely 
significant statement is published in the 
March ist Department of Agriculture 
bulletin, as follows: “The one great 
crop which appears to face an absolute 
readjustment in acreage and for good 
and permanent reasons is timothy hay.” 
The readjustment means a reduction, 
counter to the practical recommendation 
made by John H. Devlin in his authori- 
tative article on page thirteen, the Price 
CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter of March 18. 
We do not lose sight of the fact that 
high-priced hogs and high-priced corn 
look pretty good to the farmer who has 
been paid low prices for his hay but be- 
yond the yield per acre, Mr. Farmer 
should recognize the crop rotation value 
of carrying the customary acreage each 
year to hay. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

The Kansas City hearing on proposed 
federal grades for alfalfa and wild hay 
will be held at 1513 Genesee street 
Thursday, April 16. 

Light offerings of prairié hay are giv- 
ing the market an appearance of 
strength, but dealers say the demand is 
practically all local. 

Rains and low prices were sufficient 
excuses for small receipts of hay this 
week. On Wednesday only 17 cars ar- 
rived, as compared with 67 a week pre- 
vious and 90 a year ago. 

C. S. Scott of Scott & Co. has applied 
for membership in the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association. He bought the 
certificate of H. W. Elliott, formerly of 
the Elliott-Fisher Commission Co. This 
will bring Scott & Co., a large local hay 
firm, into the exchange. 

Since the Ralston-Purina Co. added a 
new mill to Kansas City’s manufactur- 
ing capacity, the Colorado alfalfa mills 
have developed another of their period- 
ical alarms. They have received the de- 
mand for abolition of the milling-in- 
transit privilege on hay. 

“The South will have to bid up if it 
wants any more alfalfa hay,” said Vic- 
tor Faris Wednesday. ‘We have light 
receipts and the farmers are too busy 
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(i ALBERT MILLER & CO. ma Ih 

Wel 192 W.Clark St. Chisago, iN. F\li:4ann 

i Solicits your business |! Aue 
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Hay Consignments 


Hay Orders 
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WA 
SA 


Taner: 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


ie well and favorably known 


Consignments solicited. Market Information furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, tIL 


Hay Department 


to ship unless there is a better price 
inducement.” 

J. A. Brubaker says 
underselling Kansas City on 
hay in the South about $1 a ton. 


is 
timothy 
He 
suspects St. Louis, which is shipping 
Illinois hay. As far as the Southeast 
is concerned, Kansas City dealers are 
becoming accustomed to underselling 
by the Ohio river states. 

Regarding the Hoke Smith resolution 
as affording a possible solution of the 
freight rate question on hay, the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association is 
considering a proposition for co-opera- 
tion with the St. Joseph and Omaha 
exchanges in asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a hearing to 
ascertain what rate would be necessary 
to move hay freely. It is believed by 
D. B. Tilson and other members of the 
exchange that a general reduction of 25 
per cent in Western territory would ac- 
complish the purpose. The directors of 
the association are negotiating with 
Clyde M. Reed of Reed & Glover, Par- 
sons, Kan., to open the contest. Mr. 
Reed is the former chairman of the 
Kansas State Utilities Commission, who 
led the fight for lower freight rates on 
grain and hay last year, which failed. 
It is thought that the Hoke Smith reso- 
lution will give a new angle to freight 
rate contests in the future. 


somebody 


HAY PROSPECTS GOOD. 


CHELSEA, OKLA.—No alfalfa marketed 
at this point. Prairie hay good pros- 
pect, with large carryover. Oats pros- 
pect good; wheat poor; good acreage of 
corn planted—J. W. Stewart. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market was quiet to dull dur- 
ing the week April 6-11, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. Coun- 
try offerings were small with the pres- 
sure of spring work but were fully equal 
to trade requirements with consumers 
purchasing for immediate needs only. 
The scarcity of high grade hay in some 
markets helped to move the arrivals of 
ordinary hay but the limited demand 
for the low grades fell off with warm 
weather and prices for these grades de- 
clined, although top grades held steady. 
No improvement in the market for low 
grades is to be expected, especially as 
there is a large amount of inferior hay 
remaining upon farms which can be 
marketed if satisfactory prices can be 
secured. 

The timothy market averaged steady 
on light receipts. The Boston market 
was practically unchanged and the best 
timothy held steady at New York al- 
though the lower grades declined $1@ 
2 per ton on black demand. Quotations 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T.D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


North & Gmpany_ 
Receivers—Shippers 

Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


were unchanged at Philadelphia. The 
best timothy was in demand at Pitts- 
burgh but ordinary hay was slow sale, 
while low grades were almost unsal- 
able. 

The Cincinnati market was firmer on 
light receipts. The highest grade timo- 
thy was wanted for racing stables but 
ordinary hay sold only because of the 
scarcity of good hay. Top grades moved 
readily in Chicago but the lower grades 
were draggy. More good timothy could 
have been sold to Louisiana and Texas 
from Kansas City but this trade could 
not use inferior hay. 

Alfalfa was practically unchanged 
with weakness in the lower grades, off- 
setting a slightly firmer market for the 
best hay. Quotations were unchanged 
at Omaha and good alfalfa was higher 
at Kansas City, although low grade and 
damaged hay was hard to move. Dairy 
hay was wanted and there was a light 
shipping trade to the south and south- 
east but mills and feeders bought spar- 
ingly. California markets were quiet on 
prospects of a good crop of alfalfa. 

The prairie market was dull. Demand 
was light at Chicago and the Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul market held steady 
on light arrivals. Lighter receipts 
helped to clear the Omaha market al- 
though low grades were not wanted. 
The stockyards and a small volume of 
shipping trade took the offerings of 
good hay at Kansas City with an oc- 
casional car going to local dealers, but 
the off grades were very slow sale. 


CONDITION OF THE HAY 
TRADE. 


From a trade and price standpoint, 
the hay markets of Greater New York 
are in about the same conditions as 
they were at the close of last week. 
From a supply standpoint, owing to the 
moderately light receipts by rail since 
Saturday, a large per cent of the sur- 
plus hay on hand at the close of last 
week has been disposed of. At this 
writing there is very little good, mer- 
chantable hay unsold in the Greater 
City and not a large amount of com- 
mon and poor. Judging from today’s 
report there is very little hay in transit; 
147 cars unsold including all terminals. 
Receivers report a heavy falling off in 
invoices during the past two weeks. 

If the quality of hay shipped to this 
market during the past two months is a 
fair average of the quality in the hands 
of shippers and farmers, the percentage 
of good hay of the 1924 crop available 
for market purposes, is very much less 
than at the same period in former 
years. If such is the case, a large per 
cent of the hay to come forward be- 
tween now and the close of the season 
will be of an inferior quality. 

The market on all grades reached the 
lowest point during March for a num- 
ber of years. As to the future outlook, 
if shipments continue to arrive to the 
extent they have during the past three 
months and no improvement in the qual- 
ity of the hay, there is little hope of 
the market improving. 

The consumption of hay in Greater 
New York has decreased anywhere from 
25 to 35 per cent during the past year 
on account of replacement of horses by 
motor trucks. Reports from the prin- 
cipal hay producing sections of this 
country, also Canada, are to the effect 
that farmers are holding double the 
amount of hay at this time than they 
did in former years. If such is the 
case, the outlook for an improvement 
in the condition of the hay business 
between now and the close of the sea- 
son is by no means encouraging. 

In view of the foregoing and every- 
thing considered, the only way.that an 
improvement can be effected is to dis- 
continue buying and shipping anything 
but good merchantable hay. During the 
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WESTERN UPLAND ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY | 


past six months there has been a larg 
amount of poor timothy, clover mixer 
and clover sent to this market eed 


this state, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
Ohio, Indiana and Canada on whic! 
freight and other expenses have at 
sorbed practically the entire value o 
the shipments. There have been a goot 
many instances where expenses havi 
exceeded the value of the shipments.— 
W. D. Power & Co., by Fred M. Mid ait 
Apr. 9. | 


HAY LOADING DO’S AND © 
DON’T’S. 

“Shippers News” of April 8, publishec 
by Van Wie & Moorhead of Chicag¢ 
carries the following admonitions tc 
hay shippers: 

Do load cars uniform wherever possi 
ble. 

Do separate the different kinds if im 
possible to load a straight car. 

Do load the best hay in the doors. I 
the car contains two or more kinds and 
advise us accordingly. 

Do load the doorways uniform. 

Do load the ends of the bales at the 
doorways so that ends will face out. 

Don’t load good hay in the ends of 
the car and poor at the door. 

Don’t throw the bales in any way at 
the door; instead load them uniform 
ends out. 

Don’t load the sides of the bales to the 
doors. 

Don’t mix up several kinds of hay 
through the car-—separate them. 

Don’t draw excessive drafts. This 
causes delay and unnecessary expense. 


HAY MARKETS. 

NEW YORK. 

April 9.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Assn has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons .... 865 : 
Receipts last week .......... 1,263 50 : 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 38,168 806 © 


Although receipts during the week show 
a decrease, the disposition continued ex- 
tremely slow and at the close offerings 
present an accumulation, consisting prin- 
cipally of a common to low quality, mostly 
in undesirable mixed lots and for which 
assortments there is practically no 
call. The best of the stock receives the 
buyers’ attention, it being almost impos- 
sible to get them over $22, except perhaps 
in an exceptional way for something fancy 
and suitable. i 

There is virtually no straight cars of 
No. 1 timothy in either large or small bales 
available. The bulk of the sales range 
from about $22 down to about $15. There 
are several carlots of a distinctly low and 
mixed quality for sale which meet with 
little or no consideration from the buyers 
almost regardless of price. : 

In view of the large assortment of mixed 
ecarlots, it is impossible to reflect such sales 
in the table of quotations. On the whole, 
however, the average values are fully $1 
per ton under one week ago. ¢ 

Straw situation continues nominal. 

Report of new invoices show a light re- 
ceipt. 

Maderal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20@ 22; 
No. 3, $17@19. Light clover mixed,—No. 1, $20 
@22; No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $15@16. Medium 
clover mixed—No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $15@16. 
Light grass mixed—No. 1, $20@22; No. 2, 
$17@19; No. 8, $15@16. Heavy grass mixed 
—No. 1, $15@16. 

KANSAS CITY. 

April 11.—Rains over the west and south- 
westwest, active spring work on the farms 
and dissatisfaction regarding prevailing 
prices effected a further material reduction 
in all hay receipts this week. In the total 
arrivals there were 255 cars, as compared 
with 482 a week ago and 638 a year ago. 

Alfalfa offerings were 127 cars, showing 
a weekly drop of 163. They were indeed 
small as against the 396 cars that arrived 
a year ago. All medium to fancy grades 
sold readily and an early advance of 50¢€ 
@$1 a ton was recorded except on the best 
select dairy. The percentage of fair to 
good quality was high. Only the poor and 
damaged hay was dull. 

Prairie receipts fell off 45 cars and ag- 
grégated 95. All of the better grades rose 
50c@$1. The offerings were so light that 
the limited demand was overtaken. Deal- 
ers said the best buying was local. 

A total of 83 cars of timothy, 
mixed and clover reached the 
Most of this hay was timothy. 


poor 


clover 
market. 
Shippers 
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complained that southern bids were $1 a 
ton out of line, due to competition of hay 
from Illinois. There was some local and 
outside business. Clover mixed and clo- 
ver ruled quiet. No notable price changes 
were noted in timothy or the other kinds. 

The market had no receipts of straw. 
There was a fair inquiry and bids were 
raised 50c@$1 a ton. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton f. 0. b. Kansas City: _ 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24@27; choice, 
$21.50@23.50; No. 1, $18@21; standard, $14@ 
17.50; No. 2, $11@13.50; No. 3, $6.50@10.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $11@12; No. 2, $9.50@ 
10.50; No. 3, $6.50@9; packing, $5@6. 

Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 
@14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $10@12. 

Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2. $10@13. Wis 

Clover—No. 1, $12@14.50; No. 2, $7@11.50. 

Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Apr. 9.—Buying prices f. o, b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@19.50 per ton; valley timothy, 
$20@21; eastern Oregon timothy, $22@ 
22.50; clover, $15.50@16; oats, $19@20; oats 
and vetch hay, $18.50@19.50; straw, $8@ 


8.50. 
BOSTON. ' 
Apr. 11.—Per ton, No. 1 timothy, $25.50 
@26; No. 2 timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, 
$17@19; eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21 


@24. Straw—Rye straw, $21@22; oat 
straw, $13@15. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Apr. 11.—Receipts (two days), 35 cars, 


consisting of 23 timothy, 8 clover-mixed, 1 
clover, 1 alfalfa and 2 prairie. Prices 
about steady, offerings moderate and de- 
mand fair. Sales: 

Timothy—i car no grade at $12, 1 car 
No. 3 at $13, 1 car do. at $14, 1 car No. 2 
at $16, 1 car do. at $17, 2 cars do. at $18, 2 
cars standard at $19, 2 cars do. at $20, 3 
cars No. 1 at $21. 

* Clover-mixed—1 car No. 2 at $14. 

Alfalfa—l1 car No. 3 at $15, 1 car stand- 
ard to No. 1 at $26. 

Prairie—1 car choice at $17. 


‘Good hay met a ready sale at full prices. 
Poor stuff in ample supply and sold slowly, 
with shading of prices. Arrivals were 17 
ears timothy and clover, 1 car alfalfa, 1 
car Nebraska, 2 cars packing, 1 car rye 
straw, 1 car oat straw. Prices follow (U. 
S. grades): Timothy—Choice, $22@23; No. 
1, $20@22; No. 2, $16@18; No. 3, $12@15. 
Timothy and clover, light mixed—No. 1, 
$18@20; No. 2, $14@17; No. 3, $11@14. Tim- 
othy and clover, medium mixed—No. 1, $15 
@17; No. 2, $13@15; No. 3, $10@12. Timothy 
and clover, heavy mixed—No. 1, $14@16; 
No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $10@12. Timothy and 
grass, light mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, 
$14@16; No. 3, $11@13. Timothy and grass, 


1, $12@14; No. 2, No. 3, $9@11. 
Sample grade, $7@9; alfalfa, No. 2 to 
choice, $12@22; marsh hay, feeding and 
packing, : and ‘southwest 
prairie, . $12@15. Straw— 
Rye, $11@12; oat and wheat, $8@10. 


MILWAUKEE. 

April 11.—The Milwaukee hay market 
continued inactive throughout’ the past 
week, with no receipts or shipments re- 
ported. Quotations, purely nominal, on Sat- 
urday were: No. 1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 
timothy, $12@13; No. 1 mixed, $13@13.50; 
No. 2 clover mixed, $11@12; sample hay, 
$6@8; marsh feeding, $10; packing, $9; rye 
straw, $9@10; oat straw, $9@10. 

BALTIMORE. 

April 11.—In comparison with the lim- 
ited carlot demand in evidence present re- 
ceipts and offerings of hay are more than 
ample for trade requirements, and the gen- 
eral market is quiet and lifeless. What 
little call that is heard is confined exclu- 
Sively to top grades of timothy and choice 
light clover mixed. Inferior low grade stuff 
is dull and overlooked. 


Straw of all kinds remains about steady 
as heretofore quoted. Demand for straw 
mainly of a jobbing character. Quotations 
follow: No. 2 timothy, $19@19.50; No. 3, 
$16@17.50; No. 1 light clover mixed, $18@ 
18.50; No. 1 clover mixed, $17.50@18; No. 2. 
$16@17; No. 1 clover. $18. Straw—No. 1 
straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, $15@ 
15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16.50. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

April 11.—The hay market is quiet and 
unchanged, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Straw is in small supply and steady 
but quiet. Hay, federal grades: Timothy— 
No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $16@ 
17; sample, $10@15. Light clover mixed— 
oo” 1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $12@ 


MEMPHIS. 

April 11.—Receipts of hay for the week 
were only 54 cars and with demand pick- 
ing up a little tone of the market is stead- 
ier and price slightly higher. Better grades 
of both timothy and alfalfa are firm and 
the trade is talking of higher prices, as de- 
mand is expected to be continuous, though 
only for small lots. Quote: ‘Timothy, one. 
$22@22.50; standard, $21@21.50; two, $19.50 
@20. Alfalfa, one, $27@27.50; standard, $24 
@24.50; two, $20@21. : 

DULUTH. 

April 11.—A weak situation prevailed in 
the hay market during the last week. Prices 
eased from $1@2 in timothy, mixed tim- 
othy and prairies. Current receipts were 
light as a result of dealers holding back 
‘shipments from the country. Closing prices 
per ton are unchanged, as follows: Tim- 
othy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $13. Mixed timothy 
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—No. 1, $15; No. 1, $12. Prairie—No. 1, 

$15; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $12. Midland—No. 

1, $10; No. 2, $8. Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 
TOLEDO. 

April 13.—The hay market is no better 
and prices remain unchanged from a_ week 
ago. The demand has been poor as it has 
been for weeks and receipts are light due 
to farm work. Farmers are being: urged 
to hold their hay due to the possibility of 
a dry May, which would shorten the crop 
and no doubt boost prices. At least they 
are being advised to wait and see the out- 
come of this new crop because prices are 
not likely to go much if any lower. 

Prices for last week per ton were as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, 
$12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 
heavy clover mixed, $12.50; No. 1 clear clo- 
ver, $11; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; 
No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry 
wheat straw, $8.50; sound dry oats straw, 
$8, f. o. b. Toledo. 


CINCINNATI. 

April 13.—That farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the pleasant weather conditions 
by working in the fields, and not market- 
ing their surplus hay was evidenced in the 
light receipts this week, which accounted 
to a large extent for the firmer market and 
advances in prices for the top grades. An 
improved demand, however, was also 
strengthening, but buying as is usual at 
this season of the year was more discrim- 
inating, and only the choice or top grades 
were wanted. Timothy sold best and ad- 
vanced a dollar a ton, but mixed and clo- 
ver also average better in price.’ Medium 
and common stuff failed to improve in val- 
ues and were sold only because of the 
smaller offerings. The season is approach- 
ing when there will be an urgent demand 
for choice and top grade timothy and light 
mixed for racing use in territory tributary 
to this market and shippers are urged to 
consign only straight cars of No. 1 grade 
to obtain the premium usually paid for this 
class of hay. There is still a good demand 
for clover, but low grade stuff of all kinds 
sold slowly. No. 1 timothy, $19@19.50; No. 
2, $17@18; No. 3, $14@15; threshed, $8.50@ 


10.50; no grade, $8@10. No. 1 heavy clo- 
ver mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 light clover 
mixed, $17@17.50. No. 1 clover. mixed, 


$16.50@17; No. 2, $13@15; no grade, $10@ 
11.50; No. 1 clover, $16@16.50; No. 2, $12@ 
15; no grade, $8@10; No. 1 second cutting 
alfalfa, $21.50@23.50; No. 2, $17.50@19.50; 
No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15.50@16.50; No. 
2, $18@15; sound sample grassy hay, $9@ 
11; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50; oats straw, 
$8@9; rye straw, $13@14. 
PITTSBURGH. 

April 11.—Conditions here about the same 
as they have been for the last two weeks. 
Receipts are moderate, but are composed 
almost wholly of the lower grades of tim- 
othy; also clover and clover mixed. These 
grades are very slow sale and prices un- 
satisfactory. The top grades of timothy 
standard or better, also strictly No. 1 clo- 
ver mixed hay, are in fair demand and 
prices on these grades remain firm. Quo- 
tations: No. 1 timothy, $20@20.50; stand- 
ard, $17.50@18; No. 2, $14.50@15.50; No. 3, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 1 H. C. mixed, $16@16.50; 
No. 1 L. C. mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2, $10@13; No. 1 clo- 
ver, $16@16.50; No. 2, $10@13. Straw—Re- 
ceipts of straw are light, but equal to the 
demand and quotations remain unchanged. 
Quotations: No. 1 wheat straw, $11.50@ 
12; No. 2, $11@11.50; No. 1 oat straw, $11@ 
11.50; No. 2, $10.50@11; No. 1 rye straw, 
$12.50@13; No. 2, $11.50@12. 

Receipts of hay, 79 cars; straw, 3 cars. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

April 13.—The receipts of hay on both 
sides of the river were considered moder- 
ate. The market is in a strong position 
for the good qualities of timothy as well 
as_ light clover mixed. Quick shipments 
will surely reach a good market. All me- 
dium grades continue to be rather dull and 
difficult to sell at reasonable figures. 

Clover.—Under very light demand and 
hard to place, even good grades. All me- 
dium grades difficult to move. : 

Alfalfa.—Arrivals light. Market slow and 
dull, especially so on all medium grades. 

Prairie—High grades in fair demand and 
selling to advantage. Medium and low 
grades difficult to sell. 

Straw steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@ 
20; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2, $13 
@14; heavy mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, 
$16@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@ 
10; choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1, $22@24; 
standard, $16@18; No. 2, $13@15; No. 1 
prairie, $14@15; No. 2, $11@13; rye straw, 
$9@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Light receipts have created a very 
active demand for hay that will grade 
No. 2 timothy or better and for No. 1 
and No. 2 light clover mixed and the 
light grass, too. Even the low grades 
are selling better. Country loading is 
extremely light and still lighter re- 
ceipts are in prospect.—Bridge & Leon- 
ard. 

Timothy, and light mixed especially, 
are selling well. We anticipate a con- 
tinued light movement of hay this 
month and that present prices will hold. 
Those who can load hay should en- 
deavor to market a portion of their 
holdings.—Albert Miller & Co. 

Demand good for all sound grades of 


tame hay, which sells at firm prices. 
There is a demand for good soft pack- 
ing prairie, but feeding prairie is not 
wanted.—Walters Brothers. 


COUNTRY GRAIN NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 31.] 


McIntosh, S. D.—The McIntosh 
Equity will install a Trapp all steel 
dump in their elevator this spring. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—Lightning rods are 
being installed by the Farmers Union 
Grain Co. in its seven elevators in this 


state. 


Big Stone City, S. D.—Gold & Co. 
will not rebuild the elevator lost 
through fire, but will operate the one 
at Corona only. 


TENNESSEE. 
Oneida, Tenn.—The Oneida Milling 
Co. was completely destroyed by fire. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Suit has been 
brought against Roy M. Houston by 
Paul F. Eve to recover $9,744 invested 
in the Nashville Grain & Feed Co. in 
which both were interested as partners. 


TEXAS. 
Tahoka, Tex.—The safe of the Briley 


Grain Co. was broken into and $30 
taken. 
Wichita Falls, Tex.—The Wichita 


Feed & Fuel Co. suffered a $6,000 dam- 
age by fire recently. : 


Amarillo, Tex.—The Great West Mill 
& Hlev. Co. are installing Globe Com- 
bination Truck and Wagon Dumps in 
their elevator. 


Pampa, Tex.—The L. C. McMurtry 
Grain Co. will install Globe Combina- 
tion Truck and Wagon Dumps _ at 
Hoover and White Deer. Their entire 
lines will then be equipped with 
Globes. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Pealstone Mill & 
Elevator Co. contemplate improvements 
costing approximately $37,000. The 
work will consist of a new one-story 
fireproof warehouse, a one-story office 
building addition of two stories to the 
present warehouse structure, and con- 
verting the present office building into 
a warehouse. 


UTAH. 


Ogden, Utah—The Farmers Grain & 
Milling Co. has filed suit against Wes- 
ley D. Brown doing business as the 
Brown Brokerage Co. to collect $3,051.61 
on an open account. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Sunsweat Cereal 
Co. has been established here. 


Edwall, Wash.—H. C. Bancroft has 
been appointed temporary receiver for 
the Edwall Grain Co. 


Granger, Wash.—Fire, starting in the 
basement, destroyed the Granger ware- 
house at a loss of $35,000. 


Spokane, Wash.—Kyle Bros. Grain 
Co. recently made assignment to its 
creditors. C. K. Lee has taken over 
the business for the creditors and will 
handle the concern’s liquidation. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lomira, Wis.—Star Malt & Gr. Co. 
will install a Boss Air Blast Car Loader. 

Forest Junction, Wis.—The elevator 
of Kurt Huebner has been sold to Her- 
bert Krueger of Reedsville, after nine 
years of operation. 


NONE SOLD AT TOP. 


Within the past week a little more 
than 150,000 bushels of wheat have been 
shipped out of the Government elevator 
at Calgary for account of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool. Rumors from that place 
that the pool missed the top—about 
$2.17 to $2.19—are announced as not 
surprising, since no one knows anyone 
who succeeded in putting wheat across 
seas at or near the top. 


A TRIFLE UPSET. 


From the National Hay Press a young 
lady not familiar with the language of 
railroad men happened to be walking 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Return 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
dae For bundling Barrel Heading and 
taves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOT1, KANS. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
ROCHESTER, PA. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


near a depot when a freight train was 
being made up. One of the brakemen 
shouted, “Jump on her when she goes 
by, run her down by the elevator and 
cut her in two, bring back the head end 
up to the depot.” Screaming “Murder” 
the young lady fled from the depot. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPOINTMENTS. 


G. N. Dagger has been appointed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine to 
assume charge of the Packers & Stock 
Yards administration of the United 
States department of agriculture, suc- 
ceeding Chester Morrill, who has been 
appointed general counsel of the war 
Finance Corporation. Mr. Dagger has 
been actively engaged in the work of 
the administration. 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, head of the 
department of journalism of the Kansas 
State College will become assistant to 
William M. Jardine, secretary of agricul- 
ture on May 1. 


Crawford has been given a _ year's 
leave of absence by the school. 

>> - 
The Chamber of Commerce Seed 


Fund, Inc., has organized at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. A $6,000 seed fund for 
the Pikes Peak region will soon be pre- 
pared to loan for purchase of seeds to 
those farmers who are unable to secure 
credit thru other channels. At a meet- 
ing of the directors last week, it was 
stated that already $4,200 of the pro- 
posed $6,000 had been subscribed by pro- 
fessional and business men, 
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car 


Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds 
Past week.229,000 522,000 273, 000 1,024,000 
Prev. wk..226,000 451,000 254,000 931,000 
1938 Fw 204, 000 727,000 215,000 1,146,000 
1925 30,000 817,000 255,000 1,302,000 
193 ON es ole “732°000 568,000 205,000 955,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal; 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925 3,423,000 11,798,900 3,879,000 19,100,000 
1924.. 3,360,000 13,979,000 3,730,000 21,069,006 
1923. 3,439,000 13,102,000 3,923,000 20,464,000 
1922... 3,225,000 9,787,000 3,677,000 16,689,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


CuicaGo, April 13.—The movement of 
provision values was irregular, with 
no material increase in the speculative 
trade and only a moderate business in 
the cash trade. Buying of lard by do- 
mestic consumers and exporters was 
rather disappointing, while the taking 
of cured meats, as well as fresh pork, 
was not increased to any extent. The 
trade on the whole was narrow and 
prices for future deliveries moved with- 
in a fair range, and at the close lard 
was 17% to 221%4 cents lower. Short 
ribs showed a decline of 27% to 35 cents, 
and bellies 20 to 25 cents, as compared 
with a week ago. Consumption of hog 
products is said to be lighter owing to 
high prices. 

Supplies of hogs were somewhat 
larger than expected, but activity on the 
part of shippers to eastern markets is 
absorbing a good percentage of the re- 
ceipts at Chicago, so that supplies for 
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packers were rather restricted. Irregu- 
larity in hog values at times had an un- 
settling influence on the market for the 
cured product. On the declines, shorts 
and packers were the principal buyers. 
Reports from foreign markets were 
mostly of a discouraging character with 
prices broad and mainly lower. Cotton 
oil interests were credited with buying 
lard at times, while packers were the 
leading seller's. 


Prices for the week follow: 


Close- 


Apr.11,Apr.3,Apr.12, 
Lard— High. Low. 1995, 1925. 1924. 
Mar. Tne sl6.97 5010-0 mismitcieiiccictels! laisisisle 
Pre. rng. L109 502s eee oicieleemesie ost 
May | 16.12 15.85 15.95 16.12 10.97 
Mar. rng. 17.207) 15:50) eee Bie iret 
Pre. rng. 17.50 DBI 20 Goare Sete isis sie) etc tt 
July [3-5 167455 6415 16.2 Do gas, ald 
Mar. rng. LT5716 T5i82se meee veces cates 
Pre. rng. 17.67% 
Sept... a.m a olen 
Mar. rng. 17.95 
Pre. rng. 18.00 
Oct . 16.90 
Mar. rng. 17.82% 
Short Ribs— 
M&r.”) isis eee Rat ou ACR, eI poe 
Pre. rng. 16.50 OTE: chien ots; a in arate 
May sat L255) 617200.) Lae tre40) 9582 
Mar. rng. 19.27% 17.30 .... nee Ne 
Pre. ‘rnge.7 17.25) | 27 beeen Fi a 6 2a 
July 4.2: 27:30) “aO0P tee 37-40 1012 
Mar. rng =f 27% LG TG cited eis vials = 
Sept.» cece Liz2on LOO MMiaOne ib t.o Clea. one 
Mar. rng. 17.65" 16370 eee ainae 
D. S. Bellies— 
Mar: otaeusiies 
Pre. rng. 16.50 
May ..6. 20505 
Mar. rng. 21.60 
Pre. rng. 17.80 
JUulyy a 19.85 
Mar. rng. 21.75 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


Apr..11, Apr..4, Apr. 12, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, bbls 570 199 300 
Pork, Ibsjegeece 108,300 32,300 57,600 
Meat, Ibs! sien. 9,849,000 13,263, 900 1 8,466,000 
Total meat . 9,957,300 18,295,300 18,523,000 
Ward". Meare 8,738,000 6,647,000 16,622,000 


Total products.18,695,300 19/942'300 35,145,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, April 13, 1925, as reported by THE 


PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
OR taste + babies. 
BULK OF SALES 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 
Lt, wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch.. 
Lt. Its. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch.. 
Packing hogs, smooth..........- 
Packing hogs, rough........+++++ 
pep ata pigs (1380 lbs. 
MOG <Ch sy iais.e'e ales cleteo cieie « aie claim 
Ra, stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 


CLOSE, 


Far. 
com.-ch, 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
cluded) 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 


12.92-245 lb. 


13.29-234 1b. 


Choice and prime............4- 10.90-12.50 
GOGU nce Wisrcte erelviniciete’s(cfe's o's civics © 10.10-11.65 
8.90-10.75 
7.25- 8.90 
a fa 65- 12.50 
11.65 
10.75 
oe 6. 75 8.90 
Canner and cutter...........+- 5.00- 6.75 
LT. YHARLING STEERS AND 
HEIFHRS: 
Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 10.00-12.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.75-11.75 
Com.-med. (all wts.).......+. 6.00- 8.75 
COWS: 
Good. and .cholees.si5:.058 s0ct eens 6.50- 8.75 
Common and medium.......... 4.65- 6.50 
Canner and cutter............. 3.00- 4.65 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.)... 5.85- 7:25 
Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 4.00- 5.85 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.00-12.00 
Cull-com, (190 lbs, down)..... 5.00- 8,00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.00-11.75 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)......... 4.25- 8.50 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. up)........ 3.0- 6.7 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 


Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up).... 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch.....4. 
Calves, common to choice........ 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on full-wooled basis): 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), med, De . 18.75-15.75 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. pr.. 12.50-14.75 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 11.50-18.75 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr...... 10,00-12.75 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 

et Ae ey ee eh 8.50-12.25 
Biwae,) COUPON: Goce «cups ke cc batenine 6.25- 9.50 
Ewes, can.-cull 3.00- 6.25 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST, LOUIS, 
11: bed A.M. 


ST. PAUL, 
Tis 


A.M, 
$12.50 
12.25-12.50 


11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M, 
$12: 60 early $13.25 early 
12 12.50 13.00-13.25 


12.50-12.75 12.35-12.50 
12.65-12.85  12.25-12.50 
12.50-12.85 12.25-12.50 
1 25-12.25 11.75-12.85  12.25-12.50 
11.50-11.75 10.75-11.00 10.75-11.00 
11.25-11.50 10.50-10.75  10.50-10.75 
9.50-11.50 10.75-12.25 12.25-12.50 
10.50-12.25 9. 00- 11, 25 9.50-11.50 12.25-12.50 
12.83-247 lb. 12.57-232 Ib. 13.04-220 Ib. ......... 
12.87-236 Ib. 12.70-240 lb. 13.32-206 Ib. ......... 
10.20-11.85 10.15-11.65. 10.50-12.25  Ss..u5.. 
4 60-10.80 9.60-10.75 10.00-11.50 9.25-11.00 
8.25-10.00  8.10-10.10 8.75-10.60 7.75- 9.25 
6. 35- 8.25 6.40- 8.10 7.25- 8.75 6.25- 7.75 
10.80-12.00 10.75-11.75 11.50-12.25 
10.00-112007 10-10-10.75" °10.60s11.50:" Ges. Sercers 
8.25-10.15 8.10-10.25 8.75-10.60 9.50-11.50 
6.25- 8.25 6.85-.8.10  7.00- 8.75 7.75- 9.75 
4.50- 6.25 4.50- 6.35 4.75- 7.00 6.00- 7.75 
4.25- 6.00 
9.60-11.50  9.60-11.385 10.00-12.00 9.00-11.25 
8.25-10.50 8.35-10.85  8.50-10.75 7.75- 9.50 
5.00- 8.25 §.15- 8.35 5.75- 8.50 4.00- 7.75 
6.50- 8.35 6.35- 8.75 6.75- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 
4.35- 6.50 4.35- 6.35 5.00- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 
2.50- 4.35 2.40- 4.35 2.00- 5.00 2.50- 4.00 
4,.85- 6.50 4.75- 6.50 5.25- 6.75 4.75- 6.25 
3.00- 4.85 5.00- 4.75 3.00- 5.25 3.25- 4,75 
6.50- 9.50  6.75-10.00 — 7.50-10.50 6.00-10.25 
4.00- 6.50 4.00- 6.75 3.50- 7.50 3.00- 6.00 
5.00- 9.25 5.25- 9.50  6,00-10.00 4.50- 9.50 
4.00- 8.50 4.25- 8.25 5.00- 8.50 3.75- 6.50 
8.00- 5.50 1.00- 5.50  4.00- 5.00 }.00- 4.50 
».25- 8.75 5.50- 8.00 
5.15- 8.75 5.25- 7.75 
4.50- 5.15 3.75- 5.25 
$.60- 7.00 3.00- 5.50 
4.00- 8.50 3.75- T.00 
18.50-15.10 18.50-15.00 14.00-15.75 13.25-15.75 
Ae ae 12.75-14.50 ua Welter a0 12.50-14.75 
10.50-18.50 11.50-18.50 12.50-14,00 11.00-13.25 
10.00-13.00 10.25-12.50 10.50-13.00 10.00-12.75 
7.00-10.50  7.50- a 00 8.00-12.00 7.75-11.50 
6.00- 9.00 6,25- 9.25 6.00- 9.50 5.25- 9.00 
2.50- 6.00 2.75- 6.25 3.00- 6,00 2.00- 5.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 

The reports to THE Prick CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season béginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Apr. 11 Apr. 5, 
1925. 1924, 

GUNICHEO: Sie cen sitet ose 520,800 908,300 
Kansas Clty. ac meee 169,100 266,800 
Omaha. j.ces5 eee eneee 295,200 459,400 
Sta lLowls-<«an.. ee eee 268,200 371,100 
South St. Joseph....... 93,400 167,700 
IMmdiaAnapolis’s....1ec aeons 119,600 152,700 
MilwaUkees A ee 2. Soe ee 48,100 66,900 
EUG ADY 9 s:cis-% agate ere 28,500 85,100 
Cincinnatl 4 xedsen de wees 71,300 99,400 
Ottumwa wi ilo 2peheheeae 96,000 103,400 
Cedar Rapids eae sua 41,300 85,300 
Sioux City 272,300 
St. Paul 371,900 
Cleveland 163,100 
Louisville 35,700 
Wichita .. 81,200 
IOTrOLE. ...,0-c retainers 146,300. 
Nebraska City. hase. ane 27,600 40,500 
Ete Worth ....sentemce 52,700 40,600 
Okishoma (Citys... -- ans 39,700 33,700 
Above and all others. ..3,217,000 4,768,000 
Hor the week... esses 479,000 742,000 
Previous week ........ 395,000 762,000 

Weights are reported as follows: 227, 
232, 206, 197, 238, 227, 219, 228. 

HOG PRODUCTS. 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of March 28: 
Mess pork + < sac iis seers oteispeiats ote eiaie aie eles $39.00 
Lard; round, lots acest csneeurun oc 15.75 
Short ribs 5 ck ates cue eee ete eee ater 17.25 
DCS. bellies. i. Feds Hea cs wcinsleecictelae ours 19.75 

Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs 20%@21% 
Hams, 12-14 lbs. 201446@21% 
Hams, 14-16 Ibs 21 @21% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs 22%@23% 
Skinned hams 18 @25 
Rienics ...slessewieiee 124%@13% 
Bellies | ....0 . aaeeeee nee 22% @25% 
Pork loins .2..540-seee 26. @... Stee 
TITLES, <-... .:o eaten mieten 23. @.. SACK SoR 
Sk. shoulders ........ 19 (“Qi - net ans 
iMenderloin vasree more BOY I@a es ve Qiee 

Dry paltet ee Smoked—Loose. 

SB ..18%-17% | Hams ...... 2714-29 
Gil Bellies, . 1984-204 | Sk. hams....29%4-30 
Rib Bellies. .1934-20% | Picnics ..... 19 -19% 
Ex.S.R. Sds.19 -19 %|Ex.S.R. Sds.23 -234%4 
S. Cl. Sds...19 -19%%]S. Cl. Sds...23%4-23% 
Ex.S.C. Sds.18%-18Y | Bx.S.C. Sds.23 -2381% 
Plates, reg..154%4-....|Rgh. Sds....21%4-22 
SUEUR. ~ <cciejs 0° 13 - Bifst. Bac. 8144-82144 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, aS compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. ene ree 


Last week...... $10.25 $13.25 7.75 35 
Previous week. 10.45 13.10 7.75 14.75 
1924 10.0 7.40 10.40 16.30 
1923 8.20 8.05 13.25 
1922. 10.50 9.85 14.25 
1921. 8.35 6.30 9.30 
1920 15.20 13.80 18.35 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.80 $ 9.95 $ 9.70 $14.30 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending April 11, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time of 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 
6 6 Sees See 5,372,000 156,217,000 80,064,000 
Lard, lbs. 4, 407, 000 187,083,000 107,682,000 
Shipped— _ 
Cut meats, 
MBS oy o-ccuh a 13,212,000 382,615,000 430,959,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 6,175,000 214,847,000 293,184,000 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. ~Sheep. 
Raat. wWeek> . one ver 131,717 46,208 70,379 
Preceding week... 86,600 48,056 77,588 
isst. year:..cnaree 167,188 47,379 54,601 

Shipments— 

Past week. ..:..es 37,706 12,267 12,792 
Preceding week... 39,886 15,811 19,279 
Maste year:<soau8 46,950 15,076 14,422 


Colsess, a new beardless hulled barley 
said to be rich in feeding value and a 
good yielder, which was developed by 
the Colorado Experiment station, after 
eleven years of work, is to be tried out 
on quite an extensive commercial scale, 
in that state, this year. 


April 15, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and. shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending April 11, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


edu! ., Shpts., Repts., Shpts.. 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 

Chicago 46,208 12,267 47,379 15,076 
St. Louis 21,134 7,345 20,182 6,178 
Kansas City 42,720 17,668 34,054 15,155 
Omaha 26,914 8,900 31,805 12,104 
St. Joseph 9,910 2,871 9,600 4,508 
Sioux City 12,272 5,848 14,919 7,284 
ADT Melspert. <8 159,158 54,899 157,939 60,305 
ADT AEAS Foo 58,882 58,540 160,275 56,263 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 23,417 10,603 13,135 3,649 
Cleveland 5,305 248 5,021 179 
St. Paul 28,054 4,948 24,752 5,614 
Wichita 9,138 5,996 5,506 4,025 
Indianapolis 10,735 5,469 9,722 4,421 
Cincinnati 4,197 700 3,412 980 
Louisville 4,399 2,515 3,460 1,695 
Milwaukee 18,471 410 16,345 529 
Okla. City 9,318 4,617 4,532 1,425 
AOYS Lb are 113,034 35,506 85,885 22,517 
ADP Nie oa 103,180 31,209 75,449 21,249 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending April 11, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 


year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT- 


GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts.. 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 131,717 37,706 167,188 46,950 
St. Louis 54,798 27,305 118,508 49,832 
Kansas City 36,773 11,629 66,754 27,347 
Omaha 45,059 8,111 71,226 18,445 
St. Joseph 20,557 8,959 30,241 13,058 
Indianapolis 30,754 13,223 40,467 19,827 
Cincinnati 19,855 4,993 26,284 10,752 
Louisville 5,541 1,764 8,653 3,672 
Sioux City 49,937 19,959 61, "813° 20,017 
Apri oe. 4 394,991 133,649 591,134 209,900 
A prea: 3. 308,376 133,194 643,053 214,164 

Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 7,007 140 9,803 1,647 
Cleveland 13,234 3,106 21,067 3,448 
St. Paul 54,875 7,523 71,3842 17,345 
Milwaukee 11,141 1,630 24,349 998 
Wichita 9,874 93 15,748 1,185 
Okla. City 6,359 648 6,623 1,312 
Apr. 11.....102,490 138,140 148,982 25,935 
cA prwenders. <5 94,599 16,474 142,315 24,582 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 


fe 
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sheep at 15 Western centers the week 


ending April 11, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tur Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Serr: 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 70,379 2,79 54,601 14,4 
Kansas City 29,842 6,986 27,180 6,144 
St. Louis 5,920 622 4,328) <2. 
Omaha 42,109 5,946 49,087 14,046 
St. Joseph 30,216 4,023 30,538 6,923 
Sioux City 5,008 825 3,272 548 
Ft. Worth 3,864 1,736 10,916 4,716 
St. Paul 2,941 161 2,721 3 
Cleveland 9,084 5,426 6,219 3,534 
Cincinnati 950 146 802 114 
Louisville 329 433 334 229 
Indianapolis 486 140 603 350 
Milwaukee 54 adisiare 714 Gris 
Wichita 199 AB Ah 360. s sae 
Okla. City 158 5 172 143 
AD... 6h 201,534 39,241 191,847 51,552 
ADEM: B82 200,291 46,197 166,877 46,249 


PROVISION EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the — 


ports of meats (bacon, hams, etc.) and 


lard in millions of pounds monthly for 
current and two preceding years: 


—Meats——, -———_Lard——_, 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1925. see i 


Mos. 
January .. 56 75 78 78 182 107 
February .. 47 80 67 60 100 89 
March aye 69 70 os 101 109 
ADU < sists ~ 54 45 73 85 
Wit Vaemeee a) che ss 47 46 65 51 
JUG eels ois Fa 43 62 59 65 
Six mos soe wGSern869 480 506 
DULGaR ees sc ae 56.1 79 90 69 
AURUSGL 3. 5a 55 73 76 84 
September.. .. 45 82 66 84 
OGtovEr 0. a 51 77 61 76 
November... . 36.8 75 49 74 
December . .. 34 79 i 77 98 

Year 1014 = 870 1429 1,035 


The story that wheat from ancient 
Egyptian tombs would grow again, is 
a myth of the most stubborn character, 
which has persisted in spite of plenti- 
ful evidence that wheat grains cannot 


live more than 25 years at the utmost. 
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“Canada’s. Greatest Seed House” 


CANADA BLUE GRASS 


Commission Merchants 


COURTEEN 
SEED COMPANY 


M) 
HUNGARIAN SEED GRAIN 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, BONDS AND COTTON CANADA FIELD PEAS 
Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Puture orders solicited — Market data cheerfully furnished 


WEEKLY PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
MILWAUKEE 


STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. 
(Limited) 


TORONTO ONTARIO 


EOOMEDESAT CAPES PORNO CTT LEY LTTE TT TTY CT TEEN TENT TY TT YT OT 


North American Seed Co. Waites Tae Elevator China 


WHOLESALE GRASS & FIELD SEEDS 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 


Wire for delivered price on corn and oats 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


TRIPLE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Here Since Cormmission 


Any and Every Kind 


reamenes 19 MILES 
sie Lots or Less 


50 YEARS “srsi3uii" 


SEED 


LOGAN & BRYAN 
BROKERS 


Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Copper 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 


Your Business 


es we PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 


NEBRASKA SEED COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Its subscription list represents the pues 1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 


ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. Branch Office, Congress Hotel 


WM. H. COLVIN & CO. 
Stocks GRAIN Bonds 


Grain Dept. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 


87 Board of Trade 
-Chicago 


Members 
Chieago Board ef Trade 


.H. N. Y. Steck Exchange 
Geo. H. Tanner, N. Y. Coffee Exchange 


Manager Chicago Stock Exchange 
104 So. La Salle Street - CHICAGO 


Deutsch & Sickert 


Chamber ef Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GRAIN — FEED — HAY 


READ THIS ISSUE 


Business and Trade Conditions London Grain Situation 


Good Editorials 


Board of Trade 


Van Dusen Crop Report Kansas City? 25 


Wheat Exports 
_ 4Farm Crop Values 


Provision Livestock Data 


Grain Trade Review Operators. of Katy, Elevator, 
1,000,000 bushels capacity, 


Grain Market Summary at Kansas City. 


The Letter Box 


Buyers and Sellers Necessary Terminal Market News | 


Feed Grinding 


Established 1886 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


Matters 332 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
Air Blast Cot Blower Field and Grass Seeds RECEIVERS 
Regarding Crop Forecasts Feedstuffs WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


Country News 


Legal and _ Transportation 


Important Court Decision 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PEORIA KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA INDIANAPOLIS CAIRO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 

City Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


FUTURE ORDERS SOLICITED FOR ALL MARKETS 


G.. A. HANS CO. } 0/00: { BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Farmer and the Business New Crop Alfalfa 
Man Hay Markets 


SERVICE AND 


1880. Merchants SATISFACTION 


GRAIN AND HAY 


2 (554) 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 

Designers and Builders of 

Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 

513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Millis Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


Jones 


-Hettelsater 


Construction Co 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 


706 Matual Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


J.A. KING, President 


WRITE 


GEO. A. WELLS Secretary 
FOR INFORMATION 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 


GRAIN 


ELEVATORS 


All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
igs Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 


~) CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
it | €xpensiveness and great adaptability. 
j i Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
2, 000. 75c; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


j fF. O. B. Buffalo bulk 100,000 
clips, $15.00. 
~ 4 / THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


—um_ife Size. 


New Words! New Words! 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The‘‘Supreme Authority’’ Get the Best ! 


Here are a few samples: 
agrimotor 

| hot pursuit 
Air Council 

| mud gun 

| Ruthene 


abreaction 
rotogravure 
capital ship 
mystery ship | 
irredenta 
shoneen Flag Day 
Red Star Esthonia 
S.P. boat overhead BlueCross 

| aerial cascade 

camp-fire girl 


Is this 
Storehouse of { 
| Information 
| Serving You? 


soviet 
cyper 
askari 
sippio 
sterol 


paravane 
megabar 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


WRITE for a sample page of the NewWords, 
specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G.& C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
Rr- 


tion THe Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN 
PORTER. 


1 Sx 


“ROss-6 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIUUUUUUONA AUTOLUST ES TATU HS 


Mailing Li 

alling Lists 
De es as See a 
of classified 


and prices on thousan: 
namesof your best pros; ive custom- 
ere Nacional State an Individ- 


vals, Professions, Business Sood 
99% Guaranteed 5¢ 
O by refund of each 


ould Co.fgaa St Louis 


Your Advertisement Here 


Is more effective thar your sign 
on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more of 
your possible business trospects. 


Don't let 


your subecription lapse: 


you may Jose valuable numbers. 


$152 A DAY 


AND U 


DISTIN 
INDIVI 


Pp 


CTLY 
DUAL 


eT TTT Ts 
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April 22, 1925, 
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QQ 


has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 


34 Years of specialization in temperature control 
perience which is at your service without cost 


or obligation. 


Let our engineers help you on your 


VE problems of temperature control; we may be able to 
save you much trouble and expense. 
3 PEPPER The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 
EI poe ONTR fo} cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 
= Pera RSACONTROL El others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 
erence i I 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


INDIANA—40,000 bu. 


iron clad elevator 


for sale. Address BOX 347, Royal Center, 
Ind. 
NORTHERN INDIANA—10,000 bu. iron 


clad elevator for sale, nearly new, with feed 
house attached. LOCK BOX 241, LaGrange, 
Ind. 


TWO CENTRAL NEBRASKA ELEVA- 
TORS in good condition; well equipped; 
good grain territory. Priced right. Ad- 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care. Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 


grain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
scales, air dump. Land goes with build- 


ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
Lake View, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—20,000 bu. Iron Clad Eleva- 
tor, addition large enough for salt, feeds 
and attrition feed mill; electric equipment. 
Will stand investigation. Good grain and 
feed location. Good town, 3,000 pop. Ad- 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX NO. 40, care Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


GAS ENGINE—25 H. P. Howe; gas or 
kerosene; in excellent condition. We are 
installing electric power. THE ODELL 
GRAIN & COAL CO., Odell, Ill. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


For 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva—- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


PARTNER WANTED. 


WANTED PARTNER—Prefer 
er with $3,500.00 to buy % interest in a 

5 barrel Midget Marvel Mill, 92 miles from 
Failroad. County seat of Garfield Co., 
erdan: Mont. Eastern part, never failing 
crop. Will sell all for $7,000, $3,500 cash, 
balance to suit the buyer. Address F. B. 
GREEN, Jordan, Mont. 


good mill- 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


HANGER dried seed corn, early and late 
utility 


type Reid’s for any part Illinois, 
Iewa, Missouri. Usual guarantee; $4.50 
bushel. Thirty years’ experience seed 


house. W. C. BRYANT, Kirkwood, II. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as manager of ele- 
vator, or with good commission company; 
four years’ experience grain, coal and feed. 
Can make small investment. Al references. 
BOX 76, Sparks, Kans. 


WASHINGTON SEED WHEAT 
LOANS. 


Farmers in the drought stricken sec- 
tions of eastern Washington were ad- 
vanced $85,095.30 for the purchase of 
seed wheat under the provisions of the 
bill passed by the legislature in 1923. 
The total amount collected on these 
loans in principal and interest was $64,- 
797.28, according to Fred W. Agatz, 
assistant director of the department of 
conservation and development. Of the 
amount advanced $60,605.50 was for the 
purchase of spring seed wheat at an 
average price of $1.52 per bushel while 
$24,459.50 was for the purchase of fall 
seed. Collections on the spring wheat 
seed loans have amounted to $57,912.98, 
while returns on the fall loans are now 
given at $4,406.02. Owing to the ex- 
tremely dry condition in Grant, Douglas, 
Adams and Franklin counties last sea- 
son, it is problematical how much more 
of the fall seed account will be collected. 


The Associated Corn broducts Manu- 
facturers opened offices this week at 
Room 729—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt is managing director 
and will conduct a feed research depart- 
ment and otherwise assist the corn 
gluten feed campaign which is now so 
strenuously conducted by all manufac- 
turers, as parties to the work. 


-_—_____ —_ 


A twenty year average for dockage of 
cereals (dockage being mostly weeds) 
is nearly 27 ounces per bushel. The 
freight alone on dockage over that pe- 
riod was $4,000,000, a complete loss to 
the farmer. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce report- 
ed the following exports of grain from 
the principal ports of the United States 
to foreign countries during the week 
ending April 11, 1925 (000 omitted): 


July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles Apr. 11, Apr. 12, Apr. 1]j 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley .iaccsmovaent 309 107 =17,941 
Gorn ...cciusic acer eee 118 637 5,865 
Oats? ~. ..< ce amcctan eee 119 1 5,210 
RYG@) eae ssc eee 1,380 110 = 33,365 
Witieat. 5 ckisuene cnet *1,312 575 170,748 
Towltaly, Biee.ceteree U3G2 eRe 23,819 
United Kingdom... 344 226 36,512 
Other Europe .... 819 oe 54,405 
Canada. caer ae alee : ee 48,614 
Other countries .. 13 349 7,398 
Total Us Sis aes 3,233 1,430 233,129 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley” ahs. trasen 91 83 10,980 
Oats ~< Hixcieeseee 72 97 10,029 
RVe co awtaenteeee 6 389 3,352 
Wihéat? \. 5 ice oem 894 1,652 47,878 
Total Canadian. 1,063 2,221 72,239 
*Including via Pacific ports this week— 
Flour, 18,300 bbls. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


rather strong influence on American business. 

The present French crisis; the slowness with 
which German affairs are being readjusted and in- 
ternal conditions in many European countries where 
trade balances with the United States are an import- 
ant factor, are being closely watched. Politically 
there is no disguising the fact that the Hindenburg 
candidacy is a prelude to the restoration of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty; nor the sequence that the res- 
toration of the Hohenzollerns would be a preliminary 
to a war of revenge. It is to be hoped that thoughtful 
Germans recognize that the victory of Hindenburg 
would mean an alienation of world sympathy and a 
strengthening of military preparation in France, Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Many of the Continental countries have been ad- 
vanced large funds by either the American govern- 
ment or American bankers, and in spite of the un- 
questioned value of the Dawes report, foreign affairs 
are still sadly muddled. 


F, saner developments are again exerting a 


Borrowed money has enabled the peoples of such 
foreign nations to re-engage in business; to acquire 
exportable goods and to manufacture articles, usually 
inexpensive if not cheap, intended for export. The 
sale of such surplus materials is proving slower than 
had been anticipated and in the United States, our 
exporters are likewise experiencing a smaller demand 
from trade among the above group of foreign inter- 
ests than was expected. Proof of this within our 
borders is clearly seen in price revisions on export- 
able goods, not surprising in recalling the warning 
of well posted exporters to the effect that our manu- 
factured and raw materials could not be widely sold 
at the prices we were asking in competition with for- 
eign products. 

We have been getting set for some time in contem- 
plation of a large export trade but our policies to 
encourage and expand this business have been poorly 
defined, and with the notable exception of the splen- 
did work accomplished by the Dawes committee, the 
United States remained aloof for too long a period 
at a time when Europe, the potential buyer of our 
surplus, was in sad need of financial assistance if she 
was to be placed in a position where American mer’ 
chandise could be bought and paid for. 


Housecleaning Time. 

As the housewife gets out her broom, encouraged 
by the Spring atmosphere, so is President Coolidge 
and his administration cleaning out the cob webs of 
accumulated job holders. Not only is the value of 
many bureaus and jobs doubtful but the period for 
which the national budget has contributed to their 
maintenance is even more surprising. For instance, 
the war finance corporation is still drawing salaries, 
seven years after the close of the war. One of the 
commissions established many years ago to fix na- 
tional standards for the threads on screws is still 
existent and presumably toiling laboriously in the 
work allotted to them. 

These are but typical of some hundred or more 
commissions which it is understood are to be rele- 
gated to the ash heap. If the President’s early and 
rigorous New England training, supported by a keen 
executive and administrative mind is to have the free 
play to which he is entitled we have no doubt the 
thousands of soft jobs, whose incumbents clutter up 
the rooming houses in Washington, will be vacated. 

Federal tax reduction must wait upon and will be 
largely governed by the cut which is effected partly 


through the above measures. Quite obviously, other 
administration plans of importance comparable with 
further tax reductions will likewise hinge upon the 
determination of a round figure reduction in the an- 
nual budget. When this figure is ascertained, the 
President will solicit the legislative branch of the 
Government to make effective his recommendations. 
Meanwhile, the “pets” of Congressmen will have sub- 
mitted urgent pleas in justification of their jobs and 
just how strong the backbone of such Congressmen 
will prove to be in turning a deaf ear to their con- 
stituents is the ‘fly in the ointment.” 

Public opinion, however, reflecting the taxpayers’ 
views is strongly back of the President and although 
in the final analysis there may be a give-and-take ar- 


NO HEAVY U. S. SURPLUS 
PA bi SieA Li:Y there is’ no 
burdensome surplus of wheat 
in this country and the carry- 
over at the end of the season will 
probably be smaller than the 100,- 
000,000 bushels at the end of 1923- 
24, but how much under is prob- 
lematical. 

At least it is now certain that the 
extreme claims of the bulls regard- 
ing the domestic situation will not 
pan out as expected, but that the 
estimates made by ultra-conserva- 
tive people will come close to being 
a fact. 

The tendency to overestimate the 
domestic consumption, when the 


market is advancing, is largely re- 
sponsible for this showing. 


rangement forced upon Mr. Coolidge, the up-shot of 
the present effort is bound to be largely fruitful of 
good results. 


Future Benefits of Tax Reduction. 

When the necessary increased taxation was applied 
to the incomes of individuals over the country, it was 
assumed that in most, probably all, instances the tax 
would be passed along through an increased service 
charge or price on manufactured goods and hence 
ultimately paid by the consuming public. 


Under the present plan of scaling down taxes, it 
may be expected under the same line of reasoning to 
see a reduction of consumers’ prices made effective. 
Congress repealed the excess profits tax; substan- 
tially reduced the income tax and, particularly in the 
business of large corporations, lower prices for goods 
and merchandise should now be in effect. Price in- 
dexes do not, however, show that the public has 
shared in the anticipated benefits of tax reduction, 
because prices in the main show higher than for the 
period prior to the elimination of the excess profits 
tax. Public utility charges in some sections are the 
exception, but if they are reduced at all, such lower 
rates are not comparable with the single item of tax 


reduction, as it entered into the manufacturing costs 
of such utilities. Leaders of the motor industry have 
asked Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to recommend to Congress a repeal of the war excise 
motor taxes, asserting that a five per cent reduction 
in the wholesale price on new passenger cars would 
follow such a procedure. 

It is, of course, understood by all that other im- 
portant factors in business may have increased in 
cost, but it is an outstanding weak spot in the further 
demands for tax reduction that reduced living costs 
of a substantial character are not even promised, 
much less now being enjoyed. 


The New York Journal of Commerce recently ex- 
pressed an important fact in an editorial entitled 
“Scaring the Patient.” 


Wise physicians are well aware that it is perfectly 
possible to frighten a patient into an illness that may be 
a good deal worse than the one he has or imagines him-— 
self to have. them, therefore, keep back the 
real meaning of symptoms, while others make reassur— 
ing statements which are calculated to soothe the mind 
of the sick and sometimes do have the desired 
effect. 

Something like this situation exists at the present time 
The business world is in a position which 


“messed 


Some of 


man, 


in’ business. 
resembles that of the morbid patient who has 
about” for a long time with nauseous doses of one kind 
and has seared himself into a condition of 
hypochrondia. Business forecasters and ‘‘economists” 
have pestered the community to death for months past 
with their analysis of the present condition of trade and 
industry, the probability of future “recession” and the 
nature of difficulties to be encountered in connection with 
money, banking, credit and foreign loans. 

There ought to be an end to this whole morbid. psycho- 
As a matter of fact there 
It is doing 
are 


or another 


analysis of trade and industry. 
is nothing seriously the matter with business. 
very well in the matter of production. Money rates 
low and likely to remain fairly low; foreign demand is 
at least respectable, and in most branches of trade there 
is every reason to expect a fair output and a reasonable 
demand for the goods. 

The business world is in a 
healthy condition, with no particular reason to say much 
about it and certainly no call for the issuance of bul- 
letins by councils of consulting specialists. 

White House Reticent. 

The personal reputation for silence which Presi- 
dent Coolidge has earned is also an outstanding char- 
acteristic of official business at the White House. It 
is understood that hereafter general statements, prior 
to actual decisions concerning important matters will 
be withheld. This should overcome the objectionable 
release of rumors which are often harmful as they 
concern matters of foreign policy, tariff and other 
lines of business which are subject to such influence. 
It now appears that when an official statement is 
given, it may be interpreted as an expression of bona 
fide policy. The new arrangement should not delay 
information that is essential to the business of the 
country. The plan will protect us against the broad- 
casting of irresponsible opinions which have often in 
the past been entirely foreign to the true facts. 

Railroad Operations. 


Among the Western railroads, the important con- 


sideration of the last several weeks has been the plan 
When it is con- 


substantially sound and 


towards reviving the St. Paul lines. 
sidered that the system covers approximately eleven 
thousand miles and the financial loss in terms of de- 
preciated securities around $500,000,000, the magni- 
tude of the proposition is realized. 

A unique feature is the fact that the United States 
Government is the largest single creditor, holding 
about $55,000,000 of the road’s paper. 

It is very generally understood that the St. Paul’s 
predicament is due to over-expansion and the acquire- 
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ment of unprofitable mileage, taken on since 1907. The 
latter coming coincidently with adverse legislation 
and the reduction of railroad rates overcame an early 
advantage in the original St. Paul lines which were 
operating with a particularly small bonded debt. 
Today, the system faces an annual interest item 
of more than $22,000,000, which in the re-organization 
must be reduced, through re-adjustment of capital. 


MEMBERSHIP CONTRACTS ENFORCEABLE 


HE State Supreme Court in Minnesota has 
"[ vvanace down a decision that cooperative market- 

ing associations under the Minnesota Cooperative 
Act to enforce membership contracts are constitutional. 
No sane person would deny the fact that an organiza- 
tion would not have the right to enforce a contract 
with a member who joined the association in full 
knowledge of what was expected. The part of the 
Minnesota Cooperative Act that does not set well 
with a free American citizen is the fact that it pro- 
hibits an innocent party from doing business with a 
member of the association. It takes away from him 
a right guaranteed to him under the constitution and 
it is not fair or equitable that he should be penalized 
in so doing. 


STILL SEEING VISIONS 


ENATOR McNARY of Oregon evidently enjoys 
S being in the limelight. The trade has not for- 

gotten his desire to have the Government take 
charge of the surplus in wheat and cotton and guar- 
antee prices to the farmer. His latest vision is to 
provide a National plan for reclamation of waste 
lands. He would drain the swamp lands of well 
watered states and impound and furnish water for 
all the semi-arid regions in the Mountain and Pacific 
states; pull the stumps from the cut over lands of 
the Great Lakes region, and restore fertility to the 
worn out soil of New England. 

He does not seem to realize that the country with 
the present available tillable lands can produce a sur- 
plus each year and still permit such land to lie fallow. 
What American farmers need is not bigger crops than 
they are at present able to grow, but a price for the 
crop that will show a profit. This scheme would be 
about as much benefit to the farmers as the McNary- 
Haugen bill would have been. Let the waste land 
fallow until the day of our need for its products. 


tana eed 


A TAX ON FUTURES 


ORD comes from Springfield, Ill., that the 

4 State Senate is expected to adopt the bill 

introduced by Senator Kessinger, which pro- 

vides a tax of one-thirty-second of a cent for each 

bushel of grain sold for future delivery, exempting, 
however, farmers who sell grain they have grown. 


We want to register a very emphatic protest against 
the measure, and for a number of reasons. 


In the first place, it is a sales tax, and as we see 
it, there is no more reason for a sales tax on grain 
for future delivery than on a suit of clothes, a plow, 
a horse, or a farm. 


In the second place future sales are simply an 
inexpensive form of insurance, enabling the man 
who buys the grain to always pay the grower the 
market price, and if a tax is levied upon that 
insurance, the seller of the grain is sure to be the 
one who will have it to pay. 


In the next place, in exempting the farmer, class 
legislation is made of it, and there is no logical place 
in America for class legislation; and finally, the 
load of taxation upon the people of Illinois is already 
too burdensome and plans for reducing it and for 
lessening the number of people who are “feeding 
at the public crib,” are certainly more in order than 
any which would increase the load and add to the 
already excessive army of state employees. 

The idea of turning the money thus raised over to 
the public school fund is, of course, only a scheme 
to win approval for the measure, but it is a scheme 
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which may lead to its passage, unless the farmers 
and business men get busy, and at once. 

As to the constitutionality of the measure, that 
we may well leave to the courts, although we seri- 
ously question it, especially in so far as any attempt 
may be made to enforce it on orders coming from 
points outside of Illinois, but if it should be found 
constitutional and if traders should find it impos- 
sible or inexpedient to pass the tax on to others, 
the logical outcome would be to divert such trades 
from Illinois exchanges to those in other states. 

Calling the proposed law unwise or foolish or 
vicious will serve no good purpose and we can only 
add that in thus calling the measure to the atten- 
tion of those vitally interested, we hope that oppo- 
sition will be aroused, which will result in its decisive 
defeat. 


MATCHES DANGEROUS 


Fim: in elevators and cereal plants start many 


times in a peculiar way and from causes entirely 
unexpected. Recently, fire destroyed a grist mill 
in the South when an employee who had dropped a 
dime on the floor of the mill room, being unable to 
find the coin, struck a match to search for it. A 
spark from the match fell upon some packing that 
was saturated with oil and gasoline near a gas engine, 
In the efforts of the employee to extinguish the flame 
with his hat, a pile of dry velvet bean hulls caught 
fire which soon spread over the whole mill room and 
the plant was destroyed. 
The use of matches and smoking around a plant 
should be strictly prohibited. The unexpected always 
happens. 


ECONOMY NECESSARY 


A FEW years ago, the packers were prohibited 


from handling other lines in connection with 

their packing business. Why, uo one has ever 
been able to find out definitely. There is no line of 
business that operates on so small a margin of profit 
as the packers. They found that other products could 
be marketed on a narrow margin by their salesmen 
and that the economy could be passed on to the con- 
sumer. Economy of distribution seems to be what 
is being strived for and yet in this case, the very 
thing that was being accomplished was prohibited. 
The California Raisin Growers Organization which 
has developed a successful selling policy and agency 
finds that it can handle economically other products 
than raisins and is going to sell peaches and figs for 
other organizations. This is perfectly right and 
logicz.] and there is no good reason why this economy 
should not be affected. 

The point is, if it is perfectly right for the Califor- 
nia Raisin Growers Organization to do this, why isn’t 
it the right thing for the packers? Economy in dis- 
tribution of food products seems to be the goal that 
all are striving for and when successful concerns can 
accomplish this, they should not be denied the 
privilege. 


MISLEADING THE FARMERS 


which carries as its motto, “Good farming, clear 

thinking, right living, a weekly journal for thinking 
farmers,” we find an editorial strongly recommending 
to the farmers, the establishment of a “lot of little 
packing plants, after the style of the Danish, every- 
where over the corn belt.” 

Continuing its praise of the scheme, the article 
says, “One thing which makes these Danish packing 
plants successful, is that before the plant is built, 
they get a thousand farmers to agree that they will 
sell all of their hogs to the plant for a period of 
twenty years. If they sell their hogs elsewhere, they 
are to pay a fine of $2.50 for each hog.” 

What a fine example of “clear thinking” this edi- 
torial is! 

Just think of it. For twenty long years they are 
tied up to one little market, with its relatively high 
overhead, its more difficult problems of finance, of 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 


erence» 
Apr. 18, Apr. 11, Apr. 19, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 2,839,000 1,797,000 1,892,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,381,000 1,984,000 2,184,000 
Receipts since July 1.466,863,000 464,024,000 307,715,000 
Visible - 4.05 janes aeeebe 53,203,000 55,244,000 54,824,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 11. 58,324,000 60,734,000 59,665,000 
Brad., Can., Apr. 11.. 70,481,000 71,789,000 114,094,000 
Exports, American ... 6,716,000 6,789,000 5,404,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 11,979,000 13,999,000 14,869,000 
On” passages. sce. 78,624,000 85,392,000 71,456,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,257,000 2,132,000 3,757,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,405,000 2,634,000 2,938,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.136,934,000 134,677,000 177,111,000 
Visible hc as): oer 27,706,000 30,761,000 21,667,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 11. 33,148,000 35,108,000 23,325,000 
Exports, American ... 16,000 112,000 40,000 
EXports) world’s cen. 1,161,000 1,500,000 3,954,000 
On, PABSAZO Neen | 5,746,000 5,576,000 9,835,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts ..... 3,022,000 2,065,000 2,730,000 
Primary shipments ... 5,296,000 3,693,000 3,069,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.220,278,000 217,256,000 183,858,000 
Visible sinc fue.een see 54,275,000 58,107,000 12,674,000 
Bradst’s,,Apre 10 aa. 61,615,000 64,943,000 15,031,000 
Exports, American ... 379,000 523,000 618,000 
Exports) world’siga.. 1,128,000 957,000 1,762,000 
On Passage ience cence « 5,910,000 5,720,000 7,830,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 172,000 159,000 176,000 
PU spire rs 6 markets. 56,000 55,000 65,000 
ogs— : 
Receipts, 9 markets... 448,000 395,000 559,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 166,000 134,000 177,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets. 210,000 202,000 213,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 51,000 39,000 61,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
WOK 9 od ictesie's HR os 527,000 479,000 649,000 
Season to date........ 3,744,000 3,217,000 | 6,107,000 
Exports, hog products— ‘ 
Meats; IDS... ....smsncees 10,688,000 9,957,000 14,622,000 
Lied. petro bs tsmotete. 7,391,000 8,738,000 14,636,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle. .,..2 acieieon ae 10.40 $10.25 $10.30 
Hogs'2 i. Mieecens ome 12.80 13.25 7.45 
Sheep “..5. So ditecaeeie 7.50 ae 10.25 
LAMDS sis. css acetates 13.40 14. 16.00 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 230 234 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
Ma 92.2 .sfe cnees $15.35 $15.95 $10.9214 
JULY; 7.2 sense Saeteeee « 15.70 16.25 11.15 
September ......... 16.00 16.55 11.87% 
October” Fyne. 16.10 16:60:52" aye te cee 
S. R. Sides— 
$16.90 $17.05 $10.00 
16.72% 17.12% 10.22% 
$19.50 $19.65 $10.45 
18.80 19.50 10.77% 
$1.47% $1.6214 $1.04%, 
1.38% 1.46% 1.06% 
September 9.-4..-...- 1.31 1.35% 1.075% 
Corn— 
MBYy > crete «, sale ea tse $1.06%4 $1.111%4 $0.785¢ 
SULY cc Beltre eee > 1.10% 1.14% .79 34 
September Gvacseens... 1.10% 1.14% 7914 
Oats— 
May Soiicete:d oie OR ei ater. $0.41 $0.41% $0.4736 
DULY s,s ee Cer eee. -425% 43 44% 
September ema 42% 44 -405¢ 


continuous operation, and of the disposal of its fin- 
ished product. 

Clear thinking indeed! Is it any wonder the farm- 
ers resent being given so much advice? q 


‘LIFE A GAMBLE 


Fy, in revent JOHN M. PARKER of Louisiana 


in a recent address, referred to the farmer as 
follows: 


“The farmer of necessity is a gambler. He has to bet 
on his seed, its fertility, the condition of his land, and 
then no matter how hard he may work, he must have 
normal weather, both of sunshine and moisture to pro- 
duce his crops, and is at the very mercy of the elements 
in the fall, when he goes to gather them. 

“The mills should want to see the farmer produce good 
crops and at a profit, and the farmers should recipro- 
cate by desiring to see the mills with all of their ma- 
chinery humming and working not only to pay good 
wages but good dividends.” 


For some reason or other, a good many of us are 
inclined to set the farmer apart and point to him as 
a shining, or as a horrible example, just as circum- 
stances may seem to warrant, of what life in this 
wonderful country of ours, truly is. 

It occurs to us, however, that business is a gamble 
for every man engaged in it, and while, in some 
instances, the odds may seem to favor this industry 
or the other one, or this man or that one, the odds 
are there nevertheless, and while in many cases, 
these odds are too great to be overcome, laying down 
on the job never has been known to lessen the odds, 
and persistent and intelligent effort usually helps to 
overcome them. 

All life is a gamble and the quitter seldom wins. 
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The character of advertisements in its col- 


CHICAGO, APRIL 22, 1925. 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


LITTLE improvement in the out- 
look for the new winter wheat 
crop, as the result of rains over 
part of the belt, is noted the past week, 
but there is quite an important area in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas where no 
amount of moisture will cause a mate- 
rial change in the condition, and with 
a lack of subsoil moisture in other sec- 
tions it will take constant showers to 
prevent a return of dry weather talk. 
This situation is having more or less 
effect on the market here, but as yet 
has failed to bring in the foreigner as a 
buyer of new crop winters for deferred 
shipment. To some extent this is due 
to the present liberal supplies of old 
grain, but it is very apparent that the 
bulk of the North American surplus is 
in the show windows, and there is still 
over two months of the crop year to go, 
in which to clear the remaining surplus 
from the United States and a longer 
period for the Canadian. An official re- 
port suggests that Canada has between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 bus. still avail- 
able for export, a good part of which is 
of low grade, and this grain is selling 
at a price well below a parity with 
American hard winters which prevents 
a liberal export business in domestic 
wheat, while foreigners as a whole show 
little disposition to take hold. With the 
liquidation in the May delivery, which 
usually comes at this season of the 
year, out of the way, it is hoped that 
the market will settle down, as the re- 
cent violent price changes are in them- 
Selves sufficient to keep buyers out of 
the market on a broad scale. Statis- 
tically there is no burdensome surplus 
of wheat in this country, and the carry- 
over at the end of the season will prob- 
ably be smaller than the 100,000,000 
bus. at the end of 1923-24, but how much 
under is problematical. At least it is 
now certain that the extreme claims of 
the bulls regarding the domestic situa- 
tion will not pan out as expected, but 
that the estimates made by ultra con- 
servative people will come close to be- 
ing a fact. The tendency to overesti- 
mate the domestic consumption when 
the market is advancing is largely re- 
sponsible for this showing. The ex- 
ports from the southern hemisphere 
have fallen off materially and it now 
looks as though Argentina at least 
would still have a fair quantity of 
grain on hand to ship when the Ameri- 
can crop year closes, but the quantity 
that can be shipped in competition 
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with the new winter wheat crop from 
this country will not be large. A liberal 
reduction in the quantities on ocean 
passage is regarded as a certainty be- 
tween now and the end of the crop year 
unless North America ships at an ex- 
tremely heavy rate, and judging from 
the reports as to foreign demand this 
is not likely. 

Too Early for New Crop Estimate. 

It is still too early in the season for 
accurate estimates as to the size of the 
new winter wheat crop, but based on 
latest private reports there is little prob- 
ability of a yield anywhere near as lib- 
eral as last year, and inasmuch as the 
spring wheat crop last year was unusu- 
ally large, the United States can pre- 
pare for an exportable surplus for the 
1925-1926 season of 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 bus. smaller than the past year. 
This would suggest between 150,000,000 
and 200,000,000 bus. for the country for 
the new crop year. The effect of the 
reduction on the world’s market re- 
mains to be seen, as Canada last year 
had a small yield and may be able to 
make up the deficit. Seeding of spring 
wheat in the American Northwest has 
made excellent progress and is practi- 
cally completed in South Dakota and 
Minnesota, and is far along in North 
Dakota. Much spring wheat has been 
put into the ground in the Canadian 
Northwest and the crop both sides of 
the international line has made a good 
start. Inasmuch as early seeded wheat 
has the best chance for a large crop it 
would not be a surprise if a liberal yield 
was secured, but at this season of the 
year this is largely guesswork, as the 
size cannot be determined until the 
grain is actually secured. Crop reports 
from abroad are generally favorable, 
and while a few sections need rain, the 
outlook taken as a whole is much better 
than at this time last year. In view of 
the high prices in exporting countries 
and the good outlook at home, it is not 
suprising that foreigners show little 
disposition to stock up freely. Private 
cables from Australia suggest that an 
increase of around 1,000,000 acres for 
the new crop would not be surprising, 
but the gain is not likely to exceed 
this figure. Plowing for the new crop 
in Argentina is progressing, and some 
increase in the area that will be seeded 
is indicated. 

Coarse Grains. 

While there has been some improve- 
ment in the demand for cash corn and 
oats and the visible supply has been 
considerably reduced from the recent 
high point, there is still room for a 
world of improvement, as the East has 
been taking hold on a relatively small 
seale. Kansas City and Chicago have 
the bulk of the corn at primary mar- 
kets, and the demand will have to come 
sooner or later. However, there is a 
strong probability of liberal deliveries 
being made on May contracts unless ele- 
vator interests can turn over their 
hedges to advantage. Plowing for corn 
has progressed rapidly and much plant- 
ing has been done in the Southwest- 
and this work should get well under 
way in the more northern sections with- 
in a week or 10 days. Seeding of the 
new oats crop this side of the inter- 
national line is practically completed, 
and the recent rainfall has given it a 
good start in the states of largest pro- 
duction. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


Apr. 18, Apr. Ly erApr. 19 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat? 2 ass. 2,838,000 1,821,000 1,943,000 
Corn Baer ts: 2,318,000 2,081,000 3,718,000 
Oats rence arent 2,998,000 1,925,000 2,609,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past ” week:j: si vers 8,154,000 8,270,000 
Preceding week....... 5,827,000 8,995,000 
Since: Julyz did ch averse 919,669,000 867,774,000 


Liquidation was on in the May de- 
livery the past week, and the market 
eased sharply, the nearby future drop- 


ping from around 16 over July at one 
time to around 7c over, only to have 
the difference widen out again later on 
buying of May and selling of July by 
elevator interests. Foreign demand 
showed a little improvement toward the 
closing days of the week with business 
done via Montreal in American grain. 
Crop conditions in the Southwest con- 
tinue to be closely watched by the grain 
trade, and private returns suggest that 
there has been little general improve- 
ment, taking the country as a whole, as 
compared with the outlook on April 1, 
while the loss in acreage may be greater 
than anticipated earlier in the season. 
Closing trades were 44%4@14%c lower. 

At no time were corn prices more 
than a fraction above the finish of the 
previous week, liquidation being on in 
May which more than offset a better 
cash demand early, but later removal of 
hedges against sales to the East with a 
marked reduction in the Argentine crop 
estimate led to buying and a strong 
rally. Argentine crop is officially esti- 
mated at 187,000,000 bus., against 276,- 
000,000 bus. harvested last year. Export- 
able surplus is estimated at 120,000,000 
bus. Closing trades were at net losses 
of 34@4%ce. 

Oats prices averaged lower, but the 
market held within relatively narrow 
limits. Liquidation by longs in the May 
delivery was a factor. The cash demand 
of late has been better than reported, 
and some elevator interests have man- 
aged to work off a good part of the 
grain they accumulated during the past 
fall and winter. Closing trades were %4 
@1%c. Rye broke badly due to liquida- 
tion, but there was heavy buying toward 
the last to remove hedges against sales 
for export both via the Atlantic and via 
Montreal, and a strong rally followed. 
The close was 5%@11%c lower. Range 


of prices the past week follows: 
————Close 
Apr.18,Apr.11,Apr.19, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.62%4 $1.44 $1.473 $1.62% $1.045¢ 
July 1.47% 1.387% 1.383 1.46% 1.065 
Sept. 1.37% 1.30 1.30% 1.35 1.07% 
Corn— 
May 1.11 1.01 1.06% 1.11% .785% 
July 1.14% 1.05% 1.10% 1.14 793% 
Sept. 1.14% 1.06%, 1.10% 1.14 TIA 
Oats— 
May 42% 38% Al 41% 474 
July 4334 414% .42% 4334 .441%4 
Sept. .44% 41% 4234 44 4056 
Rye— 
May 1.19% 1.03 1.08 1.19% 66% 
July 1.12% 1.01 1.05% 1.131%, .68% 
Sept. 1.03% .95 $9836 1) 04 eens oe 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 

July 1 . 30,590,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 

Receipts to 


April 18 ..467,232,000 308,723,000 390,074,000 
Shipments to 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 


Apr. 18 ...343,941,000 163,201,000 233,405,000 
Stocks on 3 

Apr. 18 ... 38,956,000 49,789,000 38,929,000 
Consumption to 

Apr. 18 ...114,835,000 119,011,000 128,534,000 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 18 ...136,934,000 177,211,000 171,832,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 18 ... 67,812,000 97,750,000 92,487,000 
Stocks on 

Apr. 18 ... 25,018,000 18,413,000 21,273,000 
Consumption to 

Apr. 18 ... 49,577,000 61,830,000 63,412,000 


_-- 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,667,000 
Receipts to 

Apr. 18 ...219,778,000 183,558,000 186,787,000 
Shipments to 

Apr. 18 ...130,771,000 137,458,000 150,816,000 
Stocks on 

Apr. 18 ... 50,411,000 11,307,000 19,737,000 
Consumption to 

Apr. 18 ... 40,364,000 38,985,000 52,901,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Apr. 
18 (000 omitted): 
Apr.18,Apr.19,Apr.18, Apr.19, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

@hicago. + ig.awess 96 290 65,584 47,610 
Sioux City. 2.1.4 16 6 1,808 1,319 
Milwaukee .... 23 29 8,329 2,112 
Minneapolis 924 579 95,202 94,159 
DOVE aetcinrevaters 512 239 100,251 34,025 
St) Louis. sccm 334 249 39,584 28,719 
Toledo: vsceutese 315 24 11,332 14,388 
WWicChitata. sterses 74 Sore Aa ig es ee 
Petrol) ihe se cdtuares ¢ 19 1,743 1,714 
Kansas City... 345 260 84,799 54,053 
Peoria: asucseeus 20 12 1,885 2,004 
Omahaeeeplces « 81 73 “27,3866 4b,191 
Indianapolis ... 23 46 3,945 5,366 
St. Joseph-..... 76 66 10,861 7,055 
Total ........2,839 1,892 466,863 307,715 
Shipments .....3,381 2,184 343,941 163,201 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 18, Apr.11, Apr. 19 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

AMerican ss. 6,716,000 6,789,000 5,404,000 
Argentine ..... 1,871,000 3,162,000 7,025,000 
Australian ..... 3,360,000 4,032,000 1,400,000 
ote Rom aia ap oe 32,000 16: 000 ce vit ae 
RySSIA Tt ice osc) oh mst Caer 112,000 
COETL OTS) he ceiins © soo Me acta al 9 han maT ele rele 928,000 
Total .......11,979,000 13,999,000 14,869,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,350,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .340,118,000 327,983,000 341,340,000 
Argentine .101,155,000 114,984,000 94,125,000 
Australian . 86,776,000 55,018,000 35,008,000 
Indian ..... 29,392,000 5,872,000 8,932,000 
Russian™.%.. 328,000 26,936,000 ....... 
Others .... 2,736,000 14,860,000 5,343,000 
Total ....560,505,000 545,653,000 484,851,000 
SORGOU Cisne se soe ase 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 18, Apr.11, Apr. 19, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 16,000 112,000 40,000 
Argentine ..... 184,000 496,000 1,296,000 
ATVICAN ao ucte ce dle he We 323,000 
Russian. 5.. oe. 179,000 ee 196,000 
Others: 2. favuse 782,000 892,000 2,099,000 
Motalene. eis: 1,161,000 1,500,000 3,954,000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 579,000 9,983,000 40,097,000 
Argentine ..46,592,000 22,532,000 56,848,000 
African . 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian .... 2,755,000 3,262,000 Boe Cc 
Others jects 17,643,000 21,434,000 1,391,000 
Total . ..68,912,000 62,319,000 98,816,000 
Season ..... weeceees 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 18 Apr. 11, Aprons; 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 379,000 523,000 618,000 
Argentine ..... 749,000 434,000 994,000 
Otherss Baacrcitewis: Meta ateae. YEN. ita oa 150,008 
Total snmateretes 1,128,000 957,000 1,762,000 


and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..18,292,000 16,160,000 27,075,000 
Argentine ..37,396,000 26,616,000 18,430,000 
Russian Ie Male yeers « 180,000. 9 Uk aeracies 
Others %..2;00 1,714,000 1,070,000 3,690,000 
Potal va. <<- 57,402,000 44,026,000 49,885,000 
SSASOM Wewivigo ble cence d a 67,500,000 65,765,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Apr. 10: 


April 10, April 11, 
1925. 1924. 

WUT BAL aiden tise erie saldene 1,035,899 332,249 
RCS Me ena aoa 1,666,044 \- ~ jot oan 
Marley oh Weak vines wie 's esse 186,682 “2 © (458s . 
Rivolit.c chords avo ttes te 3,068,635 503,425 
a Tsha ie ee re OE toelin oe 1,001,235 32,518 
MotHl DUS; sues es tes 6,958,445 868,192 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS NECES- 
SARY 


Shipstead Asked to Explain—A North Da-— 
kota Editor’s Logical Conclusions. 


ANY who should know are begin- 
M ning to learn the true functions 

which the various grain exchanges 
of the country perform. This is clearly 
shown in the many editorials appearing 
in the newspapers of the country, espe- 
cially the wheat growing states in re- 
gard to the recent advance and decline 
in the market price of wheat. The fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., Herald, is inter- 
esting and brings out clearly the thought 
we have tried to express in the above: 

SHIPSTEAD AND THE WHEAT FLURRY. 

Senator Shipstead is making a polit- 
ical issue of the recent fluctuations in 
the price of wheat. He insists that the 
midwinter advance of wheat to two dol- 
lars a bushel and better was uncalled 
for, unjustified, immoral, and brought 
about by speculators for their own base 
purpose. Senator Shipstead and his as- 
sociates have varied their tune on wheat 
prices most decidedly. Their usual con- 
tention is that wheat is too low. No 
matter what the price, it should be 
higher, and it would be higher if it were 
not for the malicious manipulations of 
the vested interests. Last fall they were 
displeased because wheat advanced. 
The advance, they said, was not called 
for by anything in the real market con- 
ditions, and had been engineered for the 
purpose of lulling the farmers into a 
sense of false security so that they 
would elect Coolidge president. About 
the time the advance began a rainy 
period set in throughout most of the 
territory that was. then marketing 
wheat. Threshing was delayed, in some 
cases several weeks. But the advance 
continued, nevertheless, and when the 
rains were over and threshing was re- 
sumed, the farmers found themselves 
several million dollars better off than if 
they had threshed and sold _ earlier. 
Moreover, the advance continued stead- 
ily after election, when all the consid- 
erations for which it was said to have 
been engineered had been disposed of, 

Mr. Shipstead finds that during Febru- 
ary the Chicago board of trade sold 1,- 
581,594,000 bushels of wheat, or five times 
the world’s visinle supply. On this point 
Mr. Shipstead is slightly in error. The 
Chicago board of trade neither buys nor 
sells wheat. Its members, as individual 
business men, buy and sell wheat and 
other commodities for themselves and 
their customers. But, if Mr. Shipstead’s 
figures are right, somebody on the Chi- 
cago board sold an immense lot of 
wheat. That looks bad. But suppose 
we put it the other way and say that 
somebody bought all that wheat. The 
people who sold must have had cus- 
tomers. Whenever a sale is made there 
must be a purchase. Those who sold 
were interested in having the price go 
down. Those who bought were equally 
interested in having it go up. Both 
were speculating, the one crowd for a 
drop and the other for a rise. If the 
sales tended to depress the market the 
purchases must have tended to sustain 
it. How does Mr. Shipstead interpret 
all that? 

The sensational advance in wheat 
prices was speculative. Of that there 
is no doubt. All prices are more or less 
speculative. The price of any commod- 
ity which is constantly being produced 
and sold on an open market is the figure 
at which the estimates of those who 
have and those who seek to buy meet. 
It is affected by prospects as to future 
supply and future demand. Those pros- 
pects change from day to day, and the 
interpretation placed by different men 
on existing conditions differs radically. 
It seems that early in the winter a 
great many people overestimated the 
relative wheat shortage, and became 
eager to buy. They bid eagerly, and 
presently they began to bid frantically, 


and the higher the price went the 
stronger became the impression of 
shortage. At length people began to 


\ 
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realize that they had been dealing in 
exaggerations, and they concluded, with 
Mr. Shipstead, that the high prices were 
not justified. There was no. corner. 
Nobody owned all the wheat. Prices 
were not “forced’’ up or down. They 
varied according to the varying esti- 
mates of many thousands of people as 
to what the price ought to be. 


FEED GRINDING. 

One of the side lines which has been 
of profit to the elevator man is that of 
developing a feed business. Many old 
plants have been remodeled and grind- 
ing equipment installed while a large 
number of new plants have been de- 
signed for the proper installation of 
grinding equipment. In the last issue 
of Our Paper an interesting article ap- 
pears on feed grinding and the applica- 
tion of a magnetic separator for the re- 
moval of pieces of metal that may be 
mixed with the grain. We quote from 
the article as follows: 

“In all the strictly wheat growing sec- 
tions of the country, in fact wherever 
diversified farming is carried on, the 
feed grinding business is becoming of 
more importance. Where a few years 
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INSTALLATION OF A 


ago everything was shipped out, many 
stations now ship in, and where former- 
ly a little chicken feed was ground as 
an accommodation, hog and cattle feed 
is now being put out by the ton. From 
an insignificant side line the grinding 
business is becoming the main source 
of income for a very large number of 
elevator owners. 

“Quantity production has come about 
through development of high speed 
grinders—first the single disc mill, then 
the high speed double disc attrition mill 
and now the hammer type grinder. 

“Properly installed these high speed 
machines are not particularly haz- 
ardous. One of the worst features is 
that they produce a great deal of dust, 
but this is taken care of on the hammer 
type machines, at least, by the installa- 
tion of dust collectors as a part of the 
grinder equipment. Attrition mills can 
be, and should be, so equipped. This 
dust is of a highly inflammable nature 
and considering the possibility of a 
spark being produced in the mill by 
tramp iron, the hazard is apt to be ex- 
ceedingly great. Where a dust collec- 
tor is used, the probability of a dust ex- 
plosion is minimized as an explosion is 
very unlikely where the air is moving 
at a high rate of speed. 

“It is generally considered, however, 
that some means must be provided for 
removing tramp iron from stock before 
passing it through any kind of mill or 
grinder. Outside of the fire hazard, 
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which does exist, there are other rea- 
sons directly connected with the profit 
and loss account. There are many cases 
on record where tramp iron has been 
the cause of the mill being completely 
demolished. There are more cases 
where grinding plates and hammers 
have been ruined. There are cases 
where owners of feed mills have had 
to pay for hogs and cattle which had 
died trying to digest a piece of a bolt 
or other junk that had gone into the 
ground feed. The operator of a grind- 
ing unit simply cannot afford to take 
chances when there is a remedy for 
such conditions. 

“Most mills and grinders are protected 
by ‘permanent magnets’ in the spouting 
just ahead of the machine. These 
‘permanent’ magnets are such in name 
only and gradually lose their pulling 
power. Even at best they are hardly 
powerful enough to draw a piece of iron 
through rapidly moving stock and hold 
it. However, because better protection 
at a price within reach of the elevator 
owner was not available, ‘permanent 
magnets’ have been the only solution up 
to the present time. 

“Just recently the Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


perfected a magnetic separator to sell at 
a cost within reach of any elevator own- 
er. It is the best thing of the kind 
on the market, and is real protection 
against damage due to tramp iron. This 
consists simply of a length of 8-inch 
wood spout with a powerful electro mag- 
net forming part of the under side. 
The magnet is energized by a small to- 
tally enclosed generator furnished as 
part of the equipment, which generator 
is belted up to some shaft used with the 
mill. A small section (S) of the bottom 
of the spout just below the magnet is 
held in place by the magnet and so coun- 
terbalanced that whenever the current 
is shut off from the magnet this section 
pivots to a position at right angles with 
the spout thus preventing the released 
iron from passing into the mill. Alto- 
gether it is a very practical device and 
one which we recommend to every user 
of a grinding unit.” 


NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


R. J. Stephens, president of the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the 1925 convention will 
be held at Walla Walla, Wash, on June 
5 and 6. The territory covered by this 
organization comprises the states of 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington and 
more than 200 members are expected to 
attend the meeting, a program for 
which is to be announced soon. 


April 22, 1925, 


IMPORTANT COURT DECISION 


Margins Where Gambling Only Was In- 
tended Cannot Be Legally Collected. 


In refusing to review the case of Fen- 
ner & Beane vs. T. G. Holt, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld a decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit that the 
question of the right of a broker to re- 
cover money he had paid out and sery- 
ices he performed for his customer in 
selling cotton for future delivery turns 
upon the question of whether or not the 
customer intended to receive or deliver 
the product bought and sold and the 
brokers’ knowledge of that intention. 

The suit involved transactions in cot- 
ton on the New Orleans Exchange be- 
tween Fenner & Beane of New Orleans, 
and J. J. Barrett of Macon, Ga., a local 
broker, and T. C. Holt of Macon. The 
latter placed his cotton orders to buy or 
sell with Barrett, who transmitted them 
to the New Orleans brokerage con- 
cern for execution. The transactions 
began on September 8, 1919, and during 
the succeeding three months something 
like fifty separate deals were executed. 
These transactions resulted in a loss to 
Holt of $9,800, upon which, at various 
times, he made payments in the aggre- 
gate of $4,500, leaving a balance of 
$5,380 which, Fenner & Beane said, they 
paid out to opposing brokers and for 
commission and Government stamps 
piaced on the contracts. 

Holt advised Barrett from time to 
time that he did not expect to receive 
or deliver any cotton bought or sold by 
him and that he only proposed to take 
his profits and stated that he intended 
all his transactions simply to be specu- 
lating on the rise and fall of the mar- 
ket. In fact that he was simply gam- 
bling. Holt refused to pay the amount 
due, denying that he had bougne or sold 
any cotton and contending that his were 
merely gambling transactions. 

The district court submitted the ques- 
tion of whether or not the transactions 
were of a gambling type and the jury 
found they were and denied recovery to 
Fenner & Beane. 

This decision stands in view of the 
refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to review it. 


1924 EXPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS. 


Foodstuffs exported from the United 
States in 1924 increased $127,028,000 
over the previous year, when they 
reached valuations of $978,588,000, ac- 
cording to the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. In 1913 
these foreign shipments amounted to 
only $516,371,000, a difference of $462,- 
212,000 from the 1924 totals. 

Distribution figures for 1924 reveal a 
generally smaller percentage of food- 
stuffs going to European markets in 
the past two years and a larger per- 
centage going to North American mar- 
kets and China. Italy is the only 
European country taking a larger per- 
centage in 1923 and 1924 than in 1913. 

In 1918 the foodstuffs exported to the 
United Kingdom comprised 30.9 per cent 
of the total United States exports of 
these produets, as compared with 28.7 
per cent in 1923 and 26.7 per cent in 
1924. The Netherlands show an even 
greater proportionate falling off from 
11.7 per cent in 1913 to 7.7 per cent and 
8.9 per cent in 1923 and 1924, respec- 
tively. 

In 1918 Canada took 7.7 per cent of 
the total exports of foods and ranked 
fourth as a market for these products. 
In 1928 Canada took 11 per cent and in 
1924 15.6 per cent. In the last named 
year Canada was second only to the 
United Kingdom as a market for food- 
stuffs. 

Exports of foodstuffs to Canada 
showed a gain of more than 73 per cent 
in 1924, compared with the previous 
year. This striking gain was almost 
entirely due to greatly increased ship- 
ments of wheat and rye. Virtually all 
the other leading items, such as meats, 
lard, eggs, citrus fruits, canned fruit 
and cottonseed oil, showed a decided 
decrease. 
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LONDON GRAIN SITUATION 


Unloadings to Be Smaller—Sound 
Milling Wheat Commands Bet- 
ter Prices. 


By JACK BROOKS. 


[_Jower t April 5—Imported wheat is 


April 


lower here for June and July than 

for April and May delivery. Some 
500 tons due within the next week in- 
clude fine Canadian at $16.35, Duluth 
and Australian $16, and Argentine and 
Indian at just under $16, all per 480 
pounds, cash on arrival, unlanded. The 
new Indian crop for June is quoted here 
at $15.26, Argentine at $15.70 and Aus- 
tralian at $15.72. Pressure to sell com- 
bined holdings of American and Cana- 
dian is reported here. New Zealand 
wheat, which sells well this side, is now 
in very small supply. Chile and New 
Zealand report harvests for February 
covering 1,400,000 and 170,000 acres. 
Crops are estimated at rather small 
totals. In the last two weeks some 
2,000,000 hundredweights of wheat has 
been unloaded at London which, it is 
believed, constitutes a record. While 
the April unloadings are likely to be 
smaller, therefore, the effect on the spot 
trade tends to favor the miller who 
takes direct delivery to his mill, there- 
by saving the importer warehouse 
charges. The following table gives an 
idea of the trend in wheat prices the 
past three months: 


Liverpool cargo Per 
prices. 100 pounds. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
No. 2 red winter— 
SDOtina <ce $3.50-3.85 $3.60 $3.10 $3.10 
Futures .. 3.38-3.72 3.32 3.03 2.92 
Per hun- 
London prices. dredweight. 
Canadian 
best oo.5 s+ 4.48 4.46-4.20 3.88 3.82 
Argentine . 4.20 4.20-4.00 3.80 3.80 
BEnglish 
Lerten Beate ee) 3.65-3.36 3.32 3.32 
London flour prices show a rapid 


downward trend the past three weeks, 
the following table giving the prices 
current to the opening days of April: 


Per bag 
of 140 pounds. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Ap. 
Good Canadian..$7.45 $7.30 $7.00 $6.70 
Town household. 7.18 7.05 7.15-6.55 6.32 
All English .... 6.20 6.10 5.50 5.60 


London returns a wheat average of 
$3.15, but this is limited to sales of 
British wheat and includes considerable 
poultry feed. There is very little sound 
local milling wheat under $3.30. 


In the maize or Indian corn market 
there is not a lot doing just now. Kib- 
bled or broken maize is quoted at nearly 
$2.50 per hundredweight. White maize 
meal is offered by South Africa here 
for prompt shipment at just on $2.50 
ce. i. f., London. Since the beginning of 
February fair average quality maize 
meal has dropped from $3.50 per hun- 
dredweight to the current figure of 
$2.68, while maize of fair average qual- 
ity is down from $2.70 to $2.28. Some 
very fine Indian corn has been on the 
market here and the trade considers it 
worth $1 per quarter more than either 
North or South American quality. Oats 
keep pretty stable. The price in Jan- 
uary for fair average quality was $2.64 
per hundredweight. The current price 
is $2.62. For shipment this month Ar- 
gentina is quoting oats at $6.05, Cape 
Colony $6.05, Chile $6.10, Canada (No. 
2) $7, (feed) $6—all per 320 pounds. 


CROP REPORT NO. 2. 


The prospects for the grain crops in 
the Northwest at present are very 
favorable and above the average for this 
time of year. Weather conditions have 
been exceptionally fine and farmers have 
not been delayed in their: seeding opera- 
tions. Good rains are reported in sec- 
tions of Minnesota and South Dakota 
and scattered showers in North Dakota. 

Owing to the advanced Spring, farm- 
ers were able to get their seed into the 
ground early, and for this reason more 
wheat has been sown than was at first 
anticipated. 

With the exception of the Northern 
part of the Red River Valley, seeding is 
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practically completed in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Early sown fields of 
wheat and oats show green. Farmers 
are plowing for corn. 


In North Dakota seeding is progress- 
ing rapidly, and in the Southern Coun- 
ties wheat is practically all in the 
ground, and some coarse grain has been 
sown. In the Central and Northern 
districts the amount of seeding varies 
from 50 to 75% of completion. Rather 
more wheat and durum are being 
stubbled in than usual, due to the fact 
that farmers were unable to accomplish 
the normal amount of plowing last Fall. 


Our reports from Montana indicate 
that seeding is general throughout the 
state. In the Eastern section, 40 to 60% 
of the work is completed and in the 
North Central part, 10 to 20%. 


Our correspondents advise that Win- 
ter wheat has not made a very good 
showing, and that a large part of the 
acreage will be plowed up and sown to 
Spring Wheat and other crops. 

The Winter rye crop of the North- 
west shows a good condition generally, 
although there are a few districts where 
it has been thinned out by Winter kill- 
ing. 

From many sections of North Dakota 
and Montana we have reports indicating 
a large increase in flax acreage. 

The crop situation as a whole seems 
the best in several years. On account 
of the early Spring it is probable that 
all available land will be sown to some 
kind of crop. The soil is in excellent 
working condition and the seed has 
gone into the ground under the most 
favorable circumstances.—The Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., by W. G. Hudson, 
April 15. 


1924 FARM CROP VALUES. 


With the exception of dairy interests 
and live stock producers, the farmers 
generally realized better profits in 1924 
than in 1923, according to estimates of 
total values of farm products made pub- 
lic by the department of agriculture. 


The combined value of crop and live 
stock production in the United States 
last year was $12,404,000,000, which was 
$56,000,000 more than in 19238. 


Crop production had a farm value of 
$11,404,000,000, compared with $10,401,- 
000,000 in 1928, but of this value some 
$4,951,000,000 worth of crops were fed 
to live stock, whereas in 1923 the value 
of crops fed to live stock was $4,286,- 
000,000. 


Live stock and live stock products are 
given a farm value of $5,951,000,000, 
compared with $6,233,000,000 the preced- 
ing year, nearly all animal products hav- 
ing decreased in value. 


A .decrease of $66,000,000 in the farm 
value of dairy products produced in 
1924 is shown, the department placing 
the 1924 valuation at $2,586,148,000, com- 
pared with $2,652,419,000 in 1928. The 
decrease is attributed to lower prices 
for all farm dairy products, except but- 
termilk, whey, and skimmilk. 


The department points out that the 
gross value of either crops or animal 
products last year was exceeded only 
in the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive. 


The value of the cereal crops in 1924 
was $5,220,000,000, or 45.9 per cent of 
the total of all crops, as compared with 
$4,138,000,000 in 1923, or 39.8 per cent 
of the value of all crops in that year. 
Every cereal crop increased in value last 
year. 


The value of the corn crop last year 
is placed at $2,890,000,000, as compared 
with $2,538,000,000 in 1923; wheat $1,- 
131,000,000 compared with $743,000,000 
and oats $799,000,000 as compared with 
$554,000,000. 


Hay and forage crops are given a 
value of $1,733,000,000, compared with 
$1,619,000,000 in 19238. 

Nearly all animal products declined 
in value as compared with 1923. Ani- 
mals raised $2,267,000,000 compared with 
$2,440,000,000 and poultry products 
$994,000,000 compared with $1,038,- 
000,000. 


The Letter Box 


Season Satisfactory. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
seed season has been very satisfactory 
with us, and conditions are very prom- 
ising at this time in our territory.— 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co., S.-J. Provan, 
Mgr., Amenia, N. D. 


Condition of Alfalfa. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Have 
visited within the past week the main 
line of the Union Pacific, North Platte 
east, also some of the branch lines on 
other roads out of Omaha in the alfalfa 
producing sections. 

The crop as a whole did not winter 
very well and there is a considerable 
quantity of it winter killed. Am very 
sorry to see this because it will mean 
that much less tonnage to move, al- 
though probably better all around mar- 
keting conditions next fall. I saw some 


fields that were 90 per cent gone; other 


fields were just a little damaged, but it 
is a little early to get any definite fig- 
ures on the entire crop, but in the ter- 
ritories I have been in a fair estimate 
would be around 25 per cent on the 


average—J. C. Suttie, Omaha, Neb., 
Apr. 16. 

A Correction. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 


wrote you on April 7th, and this letter 
appeared in your last issue. If you 
refer to the last paragraph you will find 
that it reads, ‘‘Why are all other white 
beans so much cheaper than Michigan?” 
This should read, ‘“‘Why are all other 
white beans so much higher than Michi- 
gan?’ Will you kindly call attention to 
this in your next issue as the article 
is very inconsistent reading as it did?— 
Geo. F. Dimond & Co., St. Johns, Mich. 


Illinois Shy of Rain. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: This 
section is short, so far in 1925 three to 
four inches of rainfall as compared to an 
average year, and from present outlook 
we may expect a dry crop season. Fre- 
quent showers would coax along the 
one-half of our winter wheat fields that 
show winter killing and vice versa. Dry, 
windy weather for the next few weeks 
would cause further deterioration. 

By far the greater part of the acre- 
age intended for corn has now been 
plowed and it seems probable that it is 
good policy this year to start planting 
early, in order to utilize all moisture 
now in the soil, so we expect to hear 
the click of the corn planters commence 
during the coming week. The season 
so far has been very favorable to the 
seeding and growth of oats; they look 
pretty across the fields now. 

Most dealers agree with the govern- 
ment March 1 estimates of 36 per cent 
of our Illinois corn in farmers’ hands 
on March 1 and only a moderate reduc- 
tion in the amount since that time. Of 
course that does not mean as many 
bushels as in an average year for the to- 
tal 1924 crop was below average. 

Some complaints are reaching us of 
corn getting out of condition in transit, 
which may be expected during this, the 
germinating season of the year, but the 
fact still stanas that Central Illinois 
corn is of heavier test weight and of 
generally better quality than most any 
other. After the spring breezes have 
taken their fling at the corn in the 
farmers’ cribs and extracted a little 
more moisture from same we are expect- 
ing to see it grade number two and 
three and stand shipping most anywhere 
in safety.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, 
Tit., Apro is. 


On to Michigan City. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
mid-summer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association has _ been 
called for the Spaulding Hotel, Michi- 
gan City, for June 25-26. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Michi- 
gan City, a real, live, up-to-the-minute 
organization, is interested in this meet- 
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ing and we anticipate splendid enter- 
tainment, including a visit to the State 
Penitentiary. We have the assurance of 
the club that they will get us in the 
pen and out again. This extraordinary 
feature is different from some of our 
criminal courts, as they can get the 
fellows ‘in, but guarantee no exit, at 
least for a term of years. 


We have invited the Michigan Grain 
Dealers to join us and, of course, we ex- 
pect receivers from all the principal 
markets. 


The ladies are especially urged to at- 
tend with their husbands, for special en- 
tertainment will be provided for them. 


Michigan City is right on the great 
Michigan Lake, near the Sand Dunes 
and many other features of interest. 
The hotel makes a very liberal rate and 
many should make reservations at once. 


It is not our purpose to have a long 
or tedious program, let it be ever so 
interesting, but short and snappy ses- 
sions will be held both the 25th and 
26th. This will enable all to enjoy not 
only the convention program but the 
entertainment, and as one of our good 
fellows from Detroit said while attend- 
ing a convention at Atlantic City in hot 
weather, “Mr. President, I move we do 
now adjourn and go washing with the 
girls.” We have provided the surf and 
are looking for the Detroiter or other 
humorist whose conception of real pleas- 
ure is so far developed that he may be 
depended upon for the occasion. 


Come to the convention. Stay two or 
three days.—Chas. B. Riley, Secretary. 


HAY BUSINESS NOT SATISFAC- 
LORY: 

DEPAUVILLE, N. ¥Y.—Whe hay business 
for the shipper and farmer has been 
anything but satisfactory so far this 
season. There is more hay on hand in 
this section at this time of year than 
usual. But to offset this there are lots 
of farmers not going to sell at present 
price. 

Farmers 
usual on 
grain. 

As to demand, we hear about the au- 
tomobile and truck which have their 
effect on hay and feeds. Although on 
a ten-year average the country seems to 
be as well picked up as ever. 

It is early to determine this year’s 
harvest; the seed bed is working fine. 
Grass is backward at this time.—P. J. 
Lingenfelter, Apr. 17. 


more than 
prices for 


are plowing 
account of high 


PROPOSES CANADIAN WHEAT 
EXPORT TAX. 


An export duty of 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat moving to the United States 
was advocated in the House of Com- 
mons on April 16, by W. Black, Progres- 
sive, South Huron. It would be a great 
boon to this country at present, he said. 
If the United States wished to take some 
retaliatory measure that was their af- 
fair. 


MONTANA AGRICULTURE. 


Abandonment of acreage on account 
of winter wheat kill in Montana will 
be much heavier than usual. Last fall 
farmers seeded 767,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over 1923, but the 
surviving acreage is less than a year 
ago. A greater part of the killed acre- 
age will be replanted to spring wheat. 
Condition of winter wheat on April 1st 
was 57 against 88 a year ago. Rye 
showed a condition of 80 against 81 in 
1924.—Lauzier, Wolcott & Co., Butte, 
Mont., Apr. 18. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions de- 
creased 235,000 bus. last week, corn 1,- 
707,000 bus., and oats 1,647,000 bus. 
Details follow, last three ciphers omit- 
ted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 
Wheat 286 3,496 83,782,000 14,140,000 
OPT ices 4,704 8,491 13,195,000 5,495,000 
Oats .....5,986 10,223 16,209,000 3,443,000 
Rye ......2,123 176 ~— 2,290,000 1,864,000 
Barley sce. css 264 264,000 189,000 
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THE BOSS AIR BLAST COB 
BLOWER. 


In the corn belt, a problem that has 
confronted the elevator operator has 
been one of the proper disposal of corn 
cobs. Years ago, when many plants 
were operated by steam, the cobs fur- 
nished fuel, but with the installation of 
gasoline engines and later the operation 
of the plants by electric power has made 
it necessary to get rid of the cobs. Mu- 
tual insurance companies have designed 
and furnished to elevator operators a 
successful type of cob burner and the 
problem in connection with that has 
been to convey the cobs to the burner 
in an economical manner and in a way 
that will prevent fire from spreading 
from the burner to the elevator. 

For many years, the Boss Air Blast 
Car Loader has been installed in coun- 
try elevators for the purpose of loading 
grain into the cars and recently, the 
manufacturers of this machine have 
adapted it to use as a cob blower. The 
accompanying illustration will show the 
variety of installations that may be 
had; first from the grain cleaner to 
burner and outside cob house or to 
wagons; second, from a cob bin in the 
elevator and also from the sheller in 
the basement to the same destinations 
as above mentioned. The blower may 


a 


be driven from a line shaft or direct 
from a motor. 


Quite a number of these systems have 
been installed and are in successful 
operation. Many distinct advantages of 
the installation are that the spouting 
leading up to the elevator from the cob 
burner is always perfectly free from 
any inflammable material, even all the 
- dust is blown into the burner. This is 
an advantage as it will help to keep 
the elevator clean. The blower system 
enables all inflammable material com- 
ing from the cleaner or sheller to be 
blown into the burner. Light material, 
chaff and dust that will not slide down 
a gravity operated spout is effectively 
blown into the burner or outside house. 
Dust as well as other material like silks 
and such inflammable material may be 
swept up and blown outside to the burn- 
er. It will be seen that all of the fea- 
tures mentioned reduced the fire hazard 
and further, if a cob burner is employed, 
it can be placed further away from the 
elevator. 


When a gravity spout is used, the 
burner often has to be closer to the 
elevator than safety dictates to avoid 
having the spout too flat and if too flat, 
the cobs and other material will not 
slide down through it, but with this 
blower system, the material may be 
blown any reasonable distance. 


Another feature is that the material 
does not pass through the fan itself 
which means that all kinds of material 
may be handled. This also eliminates 
the wear on the fan and the spouting 
will last for years without need of re- 
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newal, as the material in going through, 
produces very little friction. Due to 
the powerful blast of air, the spout will 
not clog up as the feed opening will not 
allow any more material than it can 
handle to enter the air current. 

Spring time is improvement time and 
a good time to investigate and see 
wherein new mechanical devices can be 
installed in any elevator to affect a sav- 
ing. 


TO MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


The National Scale Men’s Ass’n will 
hold their annual convention in Indian- 
apolis April 27, 28 and 29. It is ex- 
pected that something over two hundred 
and fifty delegates will be present. 
Amongst the prominent speakers are J. 
A. Schmitz, weighmaster of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; L. R. Boyer of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. (His subject will be 
“Plate Fulcrum Scales”); C. C. Neale 
of the Toledo Seale Co., and A. B. Ja- 
cobus of the Strait Scale Co. 


CANADIAN CROP FIGURES. 


Ninety-five per cent, or 250,096,000 
bushels, of the estimated Canadian 
wheat crop of 1924, totaling 262,997,000 
bushels, is reported by crop correspond- 
ents as having proved to be of mer- 
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chantable quality, the dominion bureau 
of statistics announced. 

Last year’s corresponding figures were 
95 per cent, or 454,804,000 bushels, out 
of 474,199,000 bushels. ‘ 

A Danish grain importing concern 
estimates that Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Latvia imports between March 
3 and July 31 will total approximately 
8,325,000 bushels of wheat and 9,750,000 
bushels of rye. 


ASSOCIATION GROWING. 

Secretary Riley of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association advises that the 
following Indiana dealers have recently 
joined the association; Zimmerman 
Casper Co., Decatur, Ind.; Mexico Ele- 
vator Co., Mexico, Ind.; Engeler & 
Smith Co., Poneto, Ind.; Butler Milling 
Co., Butler, Ind.; Wolf & Miller, Lake- 
ville, Ind.; E. N. Cook, Plymouth, Ind.; 
Poneto Grain Co., Poneto, Ind.; Hirsch 
Bros. Grain Co., Logansport, Ind.; Mill- 
er Elevator Co., Pence, Ind.; Lochiel 
Farmers Elevator Co., Cutler, Ind; 
Farmers Exchange, Inec., Warren, Ind.; 


Farmers Equity Exchange, Van Buren, 
Ind. 


A survey of the Paris market from 
an agricultural standpoint is to be made 
by W. A. Schoenfeld, European repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, with headquarters at Berlin. 
Mr. Schoenfeld will be joined in Paris 
by Edwin Smith, agricultural expert, 
and they will join with Department of 
Commerce representatives for work in 
looking toward trade development. 


CROP FORECASTS. 


HE United States Department of 
TT asricutture, in a statement just 
issued, says: 

“Great improvements in the adjust- 
ment of the supply of farm products to 
the demand are made possible as a re- 
sult of recent innovations in crop esti- 
mating and forecasting by the depart- 
ment. Forecasts of the production of 
some crops and livestock have attained 
enough accuracy to indicate future price 
trends. Farmers can use such fore- 
casts in planning their planting and 
breeding operations. In this way ups 
and downs, both in production and 
prices, can be made less extreme and 
orderly marketing is facilitated. In- 
deed, some regulation of production is 
almost a prerequiste of orderly market- 
ing. When efficiency in seed selection, 
soil culture, and crop rotation is sup- 
plemented by an intelligent adjustment 
of production to probable market de- 
mands, farming is much more likely 
to show a profit than when crop and 
livestock enterprises are undertaken re- 
gardless of indicated price trends and 
supply conditions. 

Crop and livestock reporting by the 
department now covers 74 crops and all 
classes of livestock. Its value is uni- 
versally recognized. Official crop sta- 
tistics protect the farmer by lessening 
the effect of misleading private reports. 
They help to stabilize prices and reduce 
speculative margins by furnishing in- 
creased.certainty as to supplies. They 
aid in financing crop movements, and 
in facilitating transportation and dis- 
tribution. Important as this service is, 
however, it is overshadowed in promise 
of direct benefit to the farmer by some 
of the newer activities of the depart- 
ment, particularly its efforts to help in 
adjusting agricultural production to the 
probable demand. 


“These newer activities include sur- 
veys of livestock and field crop produc- 
tion plans and production prospects. 

“In the case of many crops the farm- 
er has to think in terms of world pro- 
duction. This is true of wheat, pork, 
wool, sugar, flax, peanuts, cotton, and 
other commodities. Prices for some of 
these crops are mainly determined by 
the foreign market situation. A great 
deal of information about foreign crops 
and markets has been obtained and dis- 
tributed in recent years. Such informa- 
tion is an invaluable guide to farmers 
as to how much of a given commodity 
they should aim to produce. While 
crop yields per acre can not be foretold 
very far in advance, acreage can be 
controlled and acreage in the case of 
many crops is as important as changes 
in yields in determining the final out- 
put. Farmers who regulate their acre- 
age in the light of advance information 
as to the probable demand for any crop 
are therefore showing sound prac- 
ticality. 

“Adjustment of production, is the 
surest way to prevent disastrous ups 
and downs in market prices. No con- 
trol of the marketing process can ac- 
complish this result when production is 
badly out of balance. It is better to 
adjust production to demand, than to re- 
ly too much on efficiency in marketing 
to undo the bad effect of mistakes in 
production. Adjusting farm production, 
however, is only possible before crops 
are in the ground and before animals 
are bred. The turnover of most farm 
crops is at least a year. Once crops 
are planted and livestock bred, the only 
adjustment a farmer can make to an un- 
favorable market situation is to change 
the time and manner in which he will 
sell his products. As he can do this 
only within narrow limits, it is better 
for him to gauge his production ahead, 
in accordance with available data fore- 
casting production and price trends. 


“As yet relatively few farmers do this. 
Heretofore, for example, only limited 
use has been made of the department’s 
intention to plant reports. These re- 
ports are issued twice a year, in March 
for spring crops like wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and tobacco, and in August for 
winter wheat and rye. They show what 
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farmers are planning to plant. Some- 
times these plans, if carried out, would 
shift the acreage of a given crop in the 
wrong direction. Publication of the In- 
tention to plant reports gives farmers 
a chance to avoid such errors. When 
these reports are appreciated and under- 
stood, they will help to bring about a 
proper adjustment of acreage. General 
use of all the production and market 
forecasts issued by the department 
would undoubtedly set in motion a 
strong influence tending to smooth out 
the hills and valleys of production, and 
to eliminate the losses always caused 
by a bad adjustment of supply to de- 
mand.” 


COTTON NEWS 


Boll Weevil Control. 


The foundation has been laid for the 
ultimate control of the cotton boll wee- 
vil, insuring that the South will con- 
tinue as the great cotton producing sec- 
tion of the world, Col. Harve Jordan, 
secretary of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation and chairman of its weevil con- 
trol commission, declared at the annual 
convention of the Association. 

In the educational work of the con- 
trol commissions, said Col. Jordan, 
$250,000 has been spent in the past two 
years. The Southern Manufacturers 
have been co-operating in the work and 
will continue to support it. 

Only through the cotton farmer him- 
self, said Col. Jordan, can effective work 
be done. Last year the commission had 
1,400 co-operative demonstrations, to 
which they supplied machinery and 
chemicals for control work, and each 
farm was visited by an average of nine- 
ty-five farmers in that district. In this 
way practical methods of weevil control 
were brought to the attention of near- 
ly 1,500,000 farmers. 

Condemns Cotton Crop Forecasts. 

Discontinuance of the semi-monthly 
cotton crop forecasts by the Federal 
crop reporting bureau during the 
months of June, July and August is 
urged in a resolution adopted by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The issuance of the reports last year, 
the resolution declares, so disturbed the 
markets as to bring about sudden and 
violent fluctuation in prices, disorgan- 
izing the stability of values and react- 
ing unfavorably on the textile industry. 
The consensus of opinion in the various 
branches of the cotton trade, it is assert- 
ed, is that the reports are a detriment 
to the orderly processes of cotton mar- 
keting, and that forecasts of production 
based on the condition figures in June, 
July and August are too unreliable for 
the legitimate trade and are largely 
used for speculative purposes. 

If the semi-monthly crop reports are 
to be continued they should be confined 
to condition figures in June, July and 
August, says the resolution; and no 
forecasts of production should be made 
before the September reports are com- 
pleted. 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with — 
previous week and one year ago: 


Apr. 18; GApr. 11,7 Apr 13% 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ...3i%. 8 4,895,000 5,083,000 4,367,000 
RICA Wha» sso eres 865,000 455,000 955,000 
FR VOlES Os 0's </sucteee 276,000 690,000 sss. 
BAPIGVs: .\\cadweiee 891,000 547,000 143,000 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME. 


Daylight saving time will be adopted 
in Chicago on April 26, which means an 
hour difference in time in the opening 
and closing of the Board of Trade. Grain 
dealers in the country who are oper- 
ating on standard time should make 
mental note of this so as to avoid con- 
fusion. 

ee 


The Soo canal was open for naviga- 
tion on April 15. 
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THE FARMER A BUSINESS MAN. 
"Tae April number of The Nation's 


Business carries an interview with 

the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
William M. Jardine, in which he says, 
among other things: 

“The American farmer is a business 
man. He has a greater capital invest- 
ment than the average retail merchant. 
His business is vastly more complex 
than that of the average retail mer- 
chant. 

“The labor problem on the farm is 
much more serious than in most other 
lines of business, especially because of 
the seasonal character of most farm 
work. 

“More factors—at any rate, more fac- 
tors that are not subject to human con- 
trol—enter into agricultural production 
than into factory production, say. The 
selling, the distributing, end of the farm 
business has proved difficult, partly be- 
cause the turnover is limited by nature 
herself, partly because the farm unit 
is such that the same man has had to 
attend to production, distribution and 
everything else. I wonder if the city 
business man who had to work under 
the same conditions as the farmer 
would be able to show as satisfactory 
results as the farmer shows, even to- 
day. 

“The farmer is a much better business 
man than the public gives him credit 
for being. The farmer has a lot of 
native intelligence, fortified by sound 
business experience. If he didn’t have, 
he wouldn’t be able to weather the 
erises the way he does. 

“Take, for instance, the readjustment 
of the last four years. I’d like to have 
you show me a city or town business 
man that could have done any better. 
There was a perpendicular drop in the 
prices of farm products, such a drop 
as was equaled in no other industry. 
The farmer’s income was cut to prac- 
tically nothing.” 

“But many farmers went bankrupt?” 

“Certainly they did,’ Dr. Jardine as- 
sented, “but don’t forget this: There’s 
a lot of them who didn’t go bankrupt, 
who weathered the storm in spite of 
everything. If you would compare tne 
proportion of farmers who went under 
and gave up their business in this de- 
pression with the proportion of other 
business men who failed completely in 
any business panic, I think you'd be 
satisfied that the farmer has good busi- 
ness judgment and a lot of it. And 
a lot of courage, too. The average 
farmer went right ahead, in spite of no 
income and the slow turnover charac- 
teristic of the farm business, and made 
the adjustments necessary for going 
ahead. “The farmer knows he is a 
business man, and he knows that he has 
done pretty well in his business con- 
sidering the difficulties that he has just 
gone through. The farmer who is not 
a plunger, who has followed diversified 
farming, who has tried to balance his 
farm operations as much as possible, is 
making some money again. 

“The farmer is like any other busi- 
ness man. When things don’t go well, 
he is inclined to blame the Government. 
We all do that—it’s human nature. Peo- 
ple have always done it. 

“We perhaps have heard more com- 
plaint from farmers because farming is 
the most important business in the 
country and because farming suffered 
more severely than any other business in 
the deflation following the war. But I 
do not believe there was any more com- 
plaint from farmers than there has been 
from any other group of men in a simi- 
lar situation. 

“The farmer doesn’t want to be a 
ward of the Government. Anyone who 
thinks that is all wrong. The farmer 
is an individualist from start to finish. 
If anything, he is too individualistic. 
He doesn't want the Government con- 
stantly monkeying with his business. 
He doesn’t want to be babied or pitied 
by other people. 

“What the farmer wants is just this: 
He wants his business to have an equal 
opportunity with other businesses. 

“The sound farmer-businessman does 
not seek legislation to fix prices or to 
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regulate details. He knows that legis- 
altion cannot annul economic laws. 
The only legislation he wants is legis- 
lation that will assist him in getting 
reasonable credit on sound security— 
credit adapted to the peculiar nature 
of his business, which because of turn- 
over and other factors cannot be treat- 
ed in the same way as other lines of 
business; legislation that will help him 
build up machinery for marketing his 
products successfully; legislation that 
will put him on a par with other busi- 
ness men. 

“There are certain special statutes 
dealing with banking, with corpora- 
tions, with labor. The farmer does not 
demand legislation any more specialized, 
from his point of view, than those laws 
are from the point of view of the men 
particularly interested in them. He 
wants legislation not as a foundation, 
but as a shock-absorber.” 

“Tgn’t there talk that production 
ought to be curtailed instead of being 
increased?” 

“Loose talk,” said Dr. Jardine. “Even 
if the curtailing of agricultural produc- 
tion were practicable, it would not get 
us anywhere. The acreage of certain 
crops should be adjusted from time to 
time—now increased, now cut down. 


“Warmers have already done this. 
For instance, they have decreased the 
acreage of wheat and of cotton and 
have devoted to other crops some of the 
land that-they used to devote to these. 
But they don’t let their land lie idle. 


“Further, if a farmer plants an acre 
of wheat or of corn or of any other crop, 
it stands to reason he should get the 
biggest and best yield possible from that 
acre. From 1900 to 1920, in which time 
land values were rising, tne acre yield 
should ‘have steadily increased, and 
should be increasing now, for the in- 
crease in the prices of farm products 
is not enough to compensate for the 
rise in land values. As a matter of fact, 
however, the acre yield of corn in 
Kansas for the five years prior to 1900 
was 23 bushels. For the five years end- 
ing in 1920 it was 20 bushels. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Jardine, said that what the 
farmer most needed was to diminish 
the spread between the price received 
by him and the price paid by the con- 
sumer, and stated.that he was to get it 
mainly through co-operative effort and 
that the ultimate success of that move- 
ment would depend upon farmers’ con- 
fidence in each other, upon the laying 
out of a careful program and upon the 
selection of capable, dependable leader- 
ship. 
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INDIAN EXCISE TAX. 


The Indian government has announced 
that the cotton excise tax will be con- 
tinued, contrary to the general belief in 
Indian circles that it would be repealed, 
according to a cable received from Trade 
Commissioner C. B. Spofford, Bombay. 
Two cotton mills at Bombay have closed 
since this announcement. 
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CANADIAN INVESTIGATIONS 
ALSO COSTLY. 


The cost of grain inquiry commissions 
in Canada is analyzed in a return tabled 
in the House of Commons last week. 
Since 1897 there have been eleven of 
these commissions. Of six of these no 
record of cost is available. The rest 
cost a total of $302,456, of which $170,- 
596 was spent on the Turgeon inquiry 
of 1923. Of these 11 commissions, one 
was a special committee of the House 
of Commons, 1897; five were royal com- 
missions appointed by the Dominion, 
three were appointed by the Saskatche- 
wan government, one was conducted 
(in 1916) by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, and one was the Price Wa- 
terhouse audit of terminal elevators in 
1918. 
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Secretary Jardine has reported to Di- 
rector Lord of the budget that expendi- 
tures of the Department of Agriculture 
for this fiscal year would be $1,332,460 
less than the $50,000,000 contemplated 
in the department’s estimate last fall. 


COUNTRY GRAIN NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 19] 


repaired following a fire which occurred 
in February, and they are again doing 
business. 


Yale, S. D.—The Sheldon F. Feese 
Elevator Co. has added feed to the 
sidelines of its business and a large 
moisture-proof warehouse has just been 
completed. 


Bryant, S. D.—The Stearns Elevator 
will be improved and electric power 
installed. H. L. Stearns has purchased 
the two old W. I. Thompson elevators 
which will be wrecked and sold. 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Fidelity Stor- 
age & Elevator Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $50,000, by 
S. T. Pease, John M. Treholm, H. L. 
McGeorge, John B. Edgar and W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz. 


TEXAS. 


Lindsay, Tex.—The Lindsay Elevator 
Co.’s elevator is now complete and 
ready for operation. 

Knox City, Tex.—The W. R. Condron 
elevator is now owned by Ray Willis 
and is known as the Knox City Ele- 
vator. 

Lockney, Tex.—The 50,000 bu. ele- 
vator of the Lockney Farmers Coop. 
Society will be sold at auction next 
month. 

Liberty, Tex.—Jo-Mill Feed Store, 
Inc., chartered with $6,000 capital by 


Jipboeoosey, R.« C. Millersanda.GacG, 
Chinski. 
El Campo, Tex.—Fire. destroyed a 


large hay barn owned by Wilbur Webb 
with a loss of $10,000 partly covered by 
insurance. 

Cleburne, Tex.—A. B. Deats Grain 
Co. has filed an amendment to its 
charter, decreasing capital stock from 
$10,000 to $5,000. 
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McKinney, Tex.—Hill & Webb Grain 
Co. is now erecting a two story iron 
clad 36x136 ft. building, costing $10,000, 
which when completed, will be operated 
in connection with the firm’s adjoining 
elevator. 


UTAH. 

Brigham, Utah.—The mill of the 
Jensen Bros. Mlg. Co. is undergoing a 
general overhauling. 

Murray, Utah.—The Bennion Flour 
Mills, recently shut down for repairs, 
have opened for business. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—An office has 
been opened here by R. E. Miller, active 
in the grain and flour trade in Utah. 

Richfield, Utah—After a successful 
first year, the Sevier Valley Mlg. Co. 
will incorporate, and have decided to 
purchase the Salina Roller Mills which 
they leased. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Wash Webster-Rathke 
Grain Co. has incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $15,000 by E. A. Webster 
and Clarke E. Rathke. 

Seattle, Wash.—Percy Brown, who 
has been in charge of the Ryer Grain 
Co.’s Portland office in the absence of 
Frank Ryer, has returned to this office. 


WISCONSIN. 

Fond Du Lac, Wis.—Arthur Miller 
was elected president of the Farmers 
Elevator Co. 

- ee - 

The farm reserves of wheat in Can- 
ada are placed at 39,000,000 bushels, 
against 71,000,000 last year, and of this 
quantity around 35,000,000 bushels it is 
figured will be required for seed accord- 
ing to Chicago estimates, which would 
leave only 4,000,000 bushels in farmers’ 
hands for market. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE 
PORTER. 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Commission merchants purchasing 
grain from elevator owner holding it as 
bailee held to have acquired no equi- 
table lien as against bailor for ad- 
vances to bailee. Where defendants, 
doing general grain commission busi- 
ness, advanced money to elevator own- 
er under promise that grain deposited 
there by plaintiffs and held by eleva- 
tor owner as bailee should be con- 
signed to defendants, who might sell 
it and reimburse themselves for money 
advanced, held that elevator owner, be- 
ing merely bailee of such grain, could 
not defeat plaintiffs’ right in such grain 
or create an equitable lien thereon ex- 
cept by sale in due course, and hence 
defendants, by their purchase thereof, 
which was not in due course of busi- 
ness, acquired no equitable lien. 

Agent of elevator owner, holding 
grain as bailee, held without power to 
complete contract for sale of grain 
after death of owner. Under rule that 
death of principal revokes all authority 
of agent, an agent of elevator owner, 
holding grain deposited in elevator 
merely as bailee, held without author- 
ity, after death of owner, to complete 
contract for sale of such grain to de- 
fendants, which sale was not in due 
course of business and gave defendants 
no equitable lien thereon, and shipment 
of such grain to defendants constituted 
a conversion as to owner of grain. 

Owners, depositing corn in elevator 
commingled with common mass, held to 
have unity of interest entitling them to 
sue jointly for its alleged conversion. 
Plaintiffs who deposited corn in vary- 
ing amounts in-an elevator, which corn 
was commingled with common mass, 
were tenants in common of such grain, 
and therefore had such unity of inter- 
est in it as to entitle them to jointly 
sue for alleged conversion of such corn. 
—Sawers Grain Co. v. Goodwin. (Ind. 
App. Ct. S. F. Rep. 146-838.) 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 
Tariffs Suspended. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended tariffs which proposed 
increased rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Cairo, Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis and related points, to Alliance 
and Ravenna, Ohio, and related points. 


A Huge Deficit. 

Taking fixed charges into account, the 
government owned Canadian National 
Railways had a deficit in 1924 amount- 
ing to $54,860,419. 

Some interesting facts connected 
with this experiment in governmental 
ownership are: Business of the roads 
has increased 3.9 per cent; number of 
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employes has increased 60.3 per cent; 
service per employe has decreased 35.1 
per cent; efficiency by ton and passen- 
ger mile test has declined 43.3 per cent. 


Allowed to Intervene. 

The Millers’ Traffic Committee has 
been permitted by the I. C. C. to inter- 
vene in case No. 16510, the complaint 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n, which alleged that rates on cot- 
tonseed meal and cake from points in 


Texas, etc., to points in the Hast, were 
in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of 
the act. 


Full Address of Consignee. 

In order to reduce delay and possibly 
non-delivery of freight, the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League is making a plea 
for the observance of the American 
Railway Association’s circular No. D-11- 
166, asking that all shippers place, on 
arrival notices sent out, the full address 
of the consignee. The circular warns 
against sending post-cards without the 
street address, since the Post Office De- 
partment does not give directory service 
without that information. 

The circular, in part, is as follows: 
“United States post office department 
does not give directory service to postal 
cards which do not show the street ad- 
dress and will not undertake to make 
delivery of same by mail carrier. To 
insure delivery of arrival notices at the 
larger cities, it is therefore important 
that wherever possible to do so, street 
address be shown thereon, and where 
it is not possible to obtain the street 
address of the consignee, notices should 
be deposited in a two-cent stamped en- 
velope bearing return address. Mem- 
bers are, therefore, again urged to in- 
struct agents at points of origin to se- 
cure from the shippers complete address 
of consignee, which should be shown on 
bills of lading and carried on waybills 
to destination, and the agents at des- 
tination should be instructed to exhaust 
every effort to ascertain the street ad- 
dress of consignees when it is not 
known.” 


Favor Group Rates. 

The Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and the 
Board of Trade at Galveston favor the 
grouping or equalization at the same 
or common rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts and other commodities moving 
from and to points in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and other Western 
and Southwestern states, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is advised. 

Galveston business men urged these 
views upon the commission in connec- 
tion with the commission’s forthcoming 
investigation of the rate structure gen- 
erally. They declared that competition 
between the ports should be promoted 
and encouraged within reasonable limits 
and not discouraged by the application 
of rigid mileage rates to and from the 
ports. They said that the Government 
could not be expected to continue ap- 
propriating large sums of money annu- 
ally for the maintenance of the harbors 
and channels serving Texas ports if the 
facilities were not to be used except to 
handle the overflow traffic from the 
port of Houston. 


DIGEST OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass'n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 


Geo. W. Cole Grain Co., Peoria, Iil., 

Albers Commission Co., Omaha, Neb. 
(Diversion beyond contract destination 
without the permission of the seller is 
entirely at risk of buyer. The intent 
of a contract can be interpreted only 
through the wording of such contract in 
connection with the general circum- 
stances surrounding the trade.) 

Park & Pollard Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Y., vs. K. &d EH. Newmond Oo., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. (Where mail confirmation 
of a trade is made only by the seller 
and the buyer simply accepts the terms 
of the seller, it would naturally follow 


that the confirmation of the seller would 
be final as to terms, but where the con- 
firmation is found not to be clear or 
subject to more than one interpretation, 
the loss or liability, if any, should be 
divided with the buyer assuming the 
greater part. 

Armour Grain Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. 
Churchill Grain & Feed Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (When buyer gives seller 
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shipping directions on a contract, the 
time of which has expired, without any 
agreement, as to the length of time in 
which seller has to ship and without ob- 
jecting to the fact that the contract was 
overdue, the seller has a _ reasonable 
length of time in which to fill contract 
and such reasonable time is construed 
as ten days after receipt of shipping 
directions. 


Security from Lightning 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau names lightning as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 1924 
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CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quo- 
tations for spot malting barley quota- 


tions at Chicago: 
Apr. 13....$0 80@0.95|Apr. 16....$0.80@0.93 
Apr. 14.... .80@ .90|Apr. 17.... .85@ .95 
Apr. 15.... .80@ .90!/Apr. 18.... .85@ .95 
Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Apr. 18, 1925, were 75,000 bus., com— 
pared with 33, 000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 150,000 bus. and 
71,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Duly Chilgw in.” Mil: 


as 17 24 Sit 
1 12 42 6 
7 9 24 21 
2 1 23 11 
7 5 25 8 
AF 13 19 17 
22 57 157 100 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MinwavuKeEe.—Malting demand for bar- 
ley was very limited last week except 
on Monday when prices closed 2c higher 
and in response the market was easy 
and quotations for the week closed 
unchanged with malting at 81@95c and 
pearling at 94@96c. Receipts were light 
and trade was quiet. During the period 
100 cars were received as compared with 
3 cars the previous week and 86 in the 
same week of 1924. 


Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, 
quotable at 95@96c; fair to good, 44 to 
47 lb. test, 85@95c; light weight, 40 to 
43 lb. test, 8u@92c; feed, 70@85c. 

Iowa quoted 96c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 80@96c; Minnesota, 80@96c; Da- 
kota, 80@95c; feed and rejected, 70@ 
86e. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—-Barley of other than 
malting was generally difficult to dis- 
pose of during the current week. Feed- 
ers did not seem to be interested in cur- 
rent offerings until Friday, when they 
began to come into the market when 
the option began to perk up a bit. Of- 
ferings were light, which probably pre- 
vented a further decline in bids. To- 
day’s quotations were in a range of 70 
@86c. Local stocks total 1,809,983 bus. 

2,031,920 bushels last week and 378,- 
880 bushels a year ago. 


Fr. Worru, Tex. — Barley receipts 
have diminished and very little is ob- 
tainable here with a fair demand at 
higher levels and today, April 18, barley 
is selling here as follows, basis Group 
1: No. 3, 87c; No. 4, 86c; 40@85c; 388@ 
83c. 

DuLurnu.—Trading was limited in the 
barley market here during the last 
week. Only 9 cars were offered on the 
tables and the bulk of them were ap- 
plied on sales. Demand came chiefly 
from feeders. Prices are unchanged at 
from 64 to 80c. 


Cuicaco—Offerings small and demand 
good and Saturday’s full market values 
paid for few cars sold. Sales were at 
86@89c. Weekly exports 353,000 bu.; 
last year, 231,000 bus. Visible decreased 
197,000 bu.; last year decreased 30,000 
bu.; totals, 3,301,000 bu.; last year, 1,- 
132,000 bu. Local stocks increased 17,- 
000 bu.; total, 264,000 bu.; last year, 
189,000 bu. Market closed firm to ic 
higher, with 90c bid for a car. Malting 
quotably 85@95c; feeding and mixing, 
75@93c; screenings, 40@65c. Local in- 
spection, 6 cars. 


Kansas City—With but one car arriv- 
ing from the country, the trade in bar- 
ley this week was chiefly a matter of 
selling from store. Four thousand bus. 
were shipped on orders from poultry 
feed manufacturers. Heavy barley was 
wanted. Prices advanced 3@7c per bus. 
No. 3 closed at 85@90c and No. 4 at 
about the same figure. Elevator stocks 
decreased 4,000 bus. to 6,000, as against 
‘96,000 last year. 
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RYE MARKETS 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending April 18: 
Apr. May. July. Sept. 

13 1.154% @1.19% 1.08% @1.12% 1.0014¢@1.03 
14 1.138%@1.16 1.07%4@1.10% .9934@1.02 
15 1.13 @1.17% 1.09%@1.13 1.015,@1.03% 
16 1.03 @1.13% 1.01 @1.10% .95 @1.02 
17 1.0614@1.11% 1.02 @1.08% .96146@1.01%4 
18 1.07%@1.11 1.05% @1.08 .97% @1.01 

Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of Apr. 18, 1925, were 11,000 bus. vs. 94,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
11,000 bus. vs. 3,000 bus. same week of 
1924, 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Apr. 
18, were: 

Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 


Apr. ee $1.091%4 $1.11% $1.16% $1.15 $1.15 
Apr. 1.11 1.11% 1.155 1.16% 1.14 


Apr. is; 1.08 1.09 1.15 1.13% 1.14 
Apr. 16. 1.01 1.02% 1.12 1.07% 1.10 
Apr. 17. 1.06 1.07 1.10% 1.10% 1.06% 
Apr. 18. 1.03 1.04 1.08% 1.08% ...... 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 
Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending April 18: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

ATMS iyereteters 6 36 5 6 wa 
Aprils 144 .hicter 5 16 1 10 5 
April 15 2 15 2 1 
April 6a eaiete 6 5 3 5 2 
Aprils Lilo tetues 8 23 3 8 3 
ADDrile ES. ote cre 5 13 7 8 Be 
Ota letecist ae 32 108 2 41 7 


RYE MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE.—Rye was in comparative- 
ly good demand in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket last week and prices ruled firm ex- 
cept on Thursday and Friday when a 
reversal of form caused them to drop 
9%c for the week. Shipping demand 
was good throughout the week and re- 
ceipts were light. Offerings were mostly 
offgrade with high moisture content and 
discounts were liberal. Dry was scarce 
and wanted. Receipts were eight cars 
as compared with nine the previous 
week and eight in the same week of 
1924. Market closed at $1.06@1.07 for 
No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 
1@2¢ under May price. 


New Yorx.—There appeared to be a 
fair demand for rye during the week 
and sales were estimated around three 
to four million bushels in all positions. 


DuLutH. — Traders were given heart 
failures over the antics of the rye mar- 
ket during the last week. Prices were 
forced down sharply at times by opera- 
tors anxious to reduce their holdings, 
and in the absence of exporters’ inter- 
est. Receipts were light from the coun- 
try but the disposition of the heavy 
stocks in the elevators was a subject of 
conjecture among operators. At one stage 
during the week the market in No. 1 rye 
was off 12%4c but some recoveries were 
made later and final prices were down 
10%ec at $1.04. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—There were some eleva- 
tor sales of rye reported during the past 
week. Road offerings comparatively 
light and not much of any competition, 
especially for the poor quality. Choice 
milling rye, however, was in. good de- 
mand right through the week and got 
better as the week drew to a close. To- 
day’s stocks in local elevators totalled 
949,146 bushels vs. 973,682 bushels last 
week and 7,909,842 bushels a year ago. 
Range of sales on today’s market was 32 
@42e over May for No. 1 spot; No. 2 at 
12@32c over. 


Cuicaco—Closed 1@2'%c higher for fu- 
tures and no sales of car lots reported. 
Trade was moderately large and the 
market fairly active. Better class of 
buying in evidence, which was _ influ- 
enced in the main by the strength in 
wheat. Selling was not very pronounced 
and was largely local. Seaboard reported 
some export business being. worked, but 
amount not disclosed. Visible supply 
decreased 2,705,000 bu. and total is 17,- 
361,000 bu.; last year, 21,559,000 bus. 
Local stocks increased 7,000 bu. to 2,290,- 
000 bu. Exports for the week were 3,- 


536,000 bu. against 857,000 bu. a year 
ago. Seaboard clearances 275,000 bu. 
Car lots were in fair demand at May 
price for No. 2. Offerings light. Local 
inspection 53 cars and were largely to 
be applied on contracts. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


Cuicaco—Fancy Jap mixed and silver 
hulled quotably at $1.95@2.00. Dirty 
seedless. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Japanese, spot, $1.85; 
silver hull, spot, $1.65@1.70; mixed, 
spot, $1.65@1.70. 

Sr. Lours—Quoted at $2.20 per 100 Ibs. 
nominal. 

BurraLo—Buckwheat, mixed, per 100 
lbs., $2.25; silver hull, do, $2.10. 

MiILwavukerr.—Prices, per 100 lbs., are: 
Silver hull, $2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20 
@2.25. 


Beans and Potatoes 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of Apr. 18: 

Beans— 

Chicago—Fair trade at steady prices. Re- 
maining supplies of old beans limited 
and quotations possible in a jobbing 
way. Spot navy beans, Mich., fancy, 
$6.25; red kidney, fair stock, $10; large, 
dark, extra quality, $10.50. . 

St. Louis—Quote choice hand-picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.75 and 
vrime machine—picked at $6.50 per 100 
lbs. Scotch peas 74c, green split peas 
9c and yellow 7e per lb. Lima beans 
(choice car lots f. 0. b. St. Louis), $2.82 
per bbl. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich., choice hand-picked pea beans, 
$6.50@6.75; fair to good, $6.25; Cali-— 
fornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 
eye, extra, $6.50@6.75; red kidneys, 
choice, $10.25@10.50; fair to good, $9@ 
9.50; California limas, $14.50; native 
green peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.25@ 
5.50; split, $5.50@5.75. Jobbing prices, 
25 to 50 cents above car lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 84c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran— 
berry, 8%c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara- 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 11c; Mexican reds, 
$8.85 per ecwt.; speckled bayos, 8'%4c; 
bayos, 8c. Peas—Split peas, yellow, 
Tic: green peas, 814c. 

Nave York—Very light movement in most 
varieties Friday and no new features 
developed, with general feeling easy. 
Pea beans were unsteady and offered 
freely at $6.25. Red and white kidneys 
very dull sale and tended lower. Cal- 
ifornia limas steady to firm at mostly 
$15. Black eye peas barely sustained. 
Domestic—Marrow, $9.50@9.75; pea, 
choice, hand-picked, $6.25; pea, screened 
and prime, $5.75@6.00; red _ kidney, 
$10; white kidney, $8.75@9; lima, Cal., 
$15. Imported—Marrow, $8.75 @9; white 
kidney, $8.25@8.50; lima, Mad., 1924-25, 
$12.50; 1923-24; $11. 50@11. 75; 1922-23, 
$9@9.50; lima, Europe, large, $11.75; 
medium, $11.25; small, $10.50. Peas— 
Domestic—Black eye, $10.75; yel. split, 
$6.25@6.50; gr. split, $7.75@8. Imported 
—Green, Japan, $6.50@6.75; Holland, 
$5.75@6; yel. split, $5.50@6; gr. split, 
$7.75@8; chick, Mex., imperial, $11.75; 
monster, $11.50; large, $9.50; small, $7@ 
7.50. 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Market was quiet and prices 
about steady. Demand was light and 
from both local and shipping interests, 
and buyers were restricting their pur— 
chases to absolute needs. Ordinary and 
poor grades were particularly slow to 
sell and in many cases price shading 
was necessary to effect sales. Fancy 
quality was scarce but wanted by the 
trade. Receipts were 48 cars and cars 
on track 168. Sales reported today 
were: Per 100 Ibs. Round white, Wis— 
consin, sacks, 1 car at 75c, 3 cars at 80c, 
1 car at 82146c, 8 cars at 85c, 2 cars at 
90c; Minnesota, 2 cars at 75c; Idaho 
russets, 1 car at $2.60. 5 cars at $2.75; 
Red Rivers, 1 car at 80c, 1 car at 85c. 
Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wis., dustys, $1@ 
$1.10; ordinary and poor, 80@95c; round 
white, sacks, Wis., 95c@$1.05; ordinary 
and poor, 85@95c; Idaho russets, $2.25@ 
2.50; Ohios, Red Rivers, 80@95ce. New 
potatoes—Are increasing; demand is 
fair. Bbls., Florida, Spaulding rose, 
$7.25@7.50; No. 2, -$5.25@5.50; No. 3, 
$3.25@3.50; boxes, No. 1, $2.25; No 2, 
$1.75: sacks, Texas triumphs, 100 lIbs., 
$4.50; Bliss triumphs, boxes or ham- 
pers, $3. Old—Boxes, Idaho, repacked, 
moderate; light demand noted. Bus., 
$2.25@2.50. Sweet potatoes—Arrivals 
Illinois, Jerseys. $3: hampers, Tenn., 
Nancy Halls, $2.75; Illinois, $3; Jerseys, 
eastern. kiln-dried, ordinary, $2.50. 

New York—Florida potatoes met a bet-— 
ter demand at the firmer prices ruling; 
Bermudas continued to drag; old sack 
potatoes very slow; Jersey basket 
sweets steady and unchanged. New 
potatoes—Fla., bbl., No. 1, $5.25@6 26; 
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No. 2, $3.25@4; No. 38, $1.50@2; Ber- 
muda, bbl., No. 1, $7@7.50; No. 2, $4@ 
4.50; No. 3, $2@2.50. Old potatoes—Me., 
bulk, 180 lbs., $1.90@2.40; car lots, ewt., 
$1@1.10; 165-1lb. sk., $2@2.25; 150-lb. sk., 
$1.75@2.10; state, bulk, 180-lb. sk., $1.75 
@2.10; 165-lb. sk., $1. 715@2; 150-lb. sk., 
$1.50@1.75; L. L., "pulk, 180 Ibs., $3.2: a 
+ 60; 165 lbs., $3. 15@3.40; 150-lb. , 
$2.75@ @3.15; 3-bu. sks., $2. '50@2.75; Sez 
bskt., $1@1.50. Sweet potatoes—Jy.. 
bskt., $1@3.50; Del. and Md., bskt., $1@ 
2.75. Yams—Jy., bskt., $2 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
April 16, are as follows: 


Portland, Apr. 16.—Merchants’ Exchange, 
noon session: 


April. May. 

Wheat— - Bid. Ask. aay Ask. 
Hard: white’... 20. .01:55 : b RO 
Soft, white Sons o.ns< 1.55 ARS py: 5B seleate 
Western white..... 1.52 1.60 1.52 1.60 
Hard winter........ 1.50 Ba <2 1.50 Be 
Northern spring... 1.50 biece 1.50 iss 
Western red ....... 1.51 1.59 1.50 1.59 
B..B. bluestem..... 1.85 rice 1.90 eraisis 

Corn— 
No. 3 E. Y. ship...43.00 43.502 feos 
Millrun, stand......29.00 32.50 30.50 32.50 


Spot, 10%c bid; July, 11%c bid, 
12%c pain: domestic, 12e bid, 12%c asked. 

Special bid—5,000 bus. western red wheat, 
last half April, shipment to Puget Sound, 
$1.56 bid, $1.60 asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices, 49s: Family 
patent, $10.40 per bbl; family pastry, $18.50; 
whole wheat, $8.40; graham, $8.20; bakers’ 
hard wheat, 98s, $9.40; bakers,’ bluestem, 
pee 98s, $10.10; bakers’ pastry, 98s, 
8.30. 

Millfeed — City delivery prices: Millrun. 
$387 ton; middlings, $49; scratch feed, $66; 
rolled barley, $49; cracked corn, $57; rolled 
oats, $49. 

San Francisco, Apr. 16.—The grain price 
record book of the Grain Exchange carries 
the following as the latest quotations: 

, BaING tea Facts $1.65@1.75; shipping, nom-— 
inal. 

Wheat—Feed, $2.90@3; milling, $3.10. 

Oats—Red feed, $1. 80@1. 90. 

Millfee Shorts, $38.50@40.50; middlings, 
$49@52; millrun, $36@39; bran, $35@39. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.85; 
eastern, No. 2 kafir, $2.15@2.20; eastern No. 
2 milo, $2.30@2.40; No. 2 eastern yellow, 
$2.45; No. 3 eastern yellow, $2.40. 

Spot Calcutta bags—June and July, 12ce 
bid, 1244c asked. During the afternoon ses— 
sion 50,000 bags were sold at 12%4c. 

San Quentin grain bags, 113¢c. 

Seattle, Apr. 15. — Wheat—Soft white, 
$1.50; western white, $1.48; hard winter, 
$1.50; western red, $1.45; northern spring, 
$1.50; Big Bend bluestem, $1.75. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 8; hay, 
16; oats, 2; flour, 17. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 


Davenport, Wash., Apr. 15.—Hard white, 
$1.60; bluestem, $1.50; fortyfold, $1.37; club, 
marquis, $1.35. 
sigan Wash., Apr. 15.—Club, $1.33; red, 

.30. 

Odessa, Wash., Apr. 15.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.70; turkey red, marquis and forty- 
fold, $1.40; club, $1.38; Jones fife, $1.33. 

Walla Walla, Apr. 15.—Bluestem, $1.55; 
club, $1.38; turkey red, $1.37. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Apr. 15. — Red, $1.21; 
white, No. 1, $1.28. 


— 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 

The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in*bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending April 18 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...4,053 103 208 3,943 272 


Boston wut: cas elie 28 346 20 
Buffalo ...... 3,759 890 2,198 1,136 169 
AROS LS. “804 171 13 86). 40 
Chicago .....3,560 12,931 15,981 2,290 264 
ANoat iss . 222 264 Soe tse bd ieee oo 
Detroit ...... 210 22 225 12 ae 
Duluth). oa: 13,340 424 12,322 5,775 275 
PTIOR TE. «ares car's 98. anes) « Aceh PAL ies 
Galvest0t, wonloole peacce erie: 33 
Indianapolis.. 279 535 See ae 
Kan. City .. 4,334 5,248 941 169 6 
Milwaukee .. 331 1,213 1,216 381 104 
Afloat. davgivee 0. 3 «Rep Se eee ee 
Minneapolis. 12,255 740 18,504 949 1,810 
New Orleans.1,359 263 295 20 a 
Newport News ... ..... Pte) ee, a 
New York .. 726 131 551 902 252 
Cana eke obs 680 1,740 509 112 10 
POOP Sis es ba S08 Y 141 SOPs Bi 
Philadelphia. .1,230 224 150 138 ee 
Sioux City .. 306 285 105 13 5 
St. Joseph .. 501 394 27 6 4 
St. Louis .... 767 1,094 249 11 34 
Toledo: | 25,0.-407- 1,167 175 220 23 1 
Wichita’ ..... 1,226 76 Be tdetss Rie 
Lakes +2....." 684 O42 Sac.x 741 


Total .....53,203 27,706 54,275 17, 
Last year ...54,824 21, 667 12,674 21, 
SUE neti cee 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equinment 


361 3,301 
559 =1,1382 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Terminal Markets 


DENVER, COLO. 
F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were 103 cars. 

H. L. Goemann, chairman of transporta- 
tion of the Grain Dealers National Ass’n, 
was in Denver for a few days. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager of New- 
ton Milling & Elevator Co. at Newton, 
Kans., was recently in Denver on business. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
April 17 were: Wheat, 612,235 bushels; oats, 
53,080 bushels; rye, 68,571 bushels. 

Morris F. Miller of the grain firm of L. 
F. Miller & Sons has just returned from 
an extended trip of three weeks through 
Georgia and Florida. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending April 18 were: Flour, 44,603 bbls.; 
wheat, 726,914 bushels; corn, 9,539 bushels; 
oats, 70,645 bushels; rye, 59,030 bushels, 
and 380 tons of feed. 

Charles Hay, formerly a well known flour 
merchant and member of the Commercial 
Exchange, together with his _ wife _and 
daughter, are making an extended visit to 
his mother who resides in Sussex, England. 
They will also make frequent trips to 
France while away and will be gone six 
months or more. 

The following notice from the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation has been re- 
ceived by John Matthaei, traffic manager, 
Commercial Exchange: ‘‘The Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation expects to start west- 
bound steamer from Buffalo on April 20. 
This steamer should reach Duluth about 
April 24 and sail eastbound about the 25th,” 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 
Philadelphia, April 18.—Receipts of flour 


for the week just closed were 44,603 bbls. 
There is very little activity to note, buyers 
operating chiefly within the line of current 
wants and holders less disposed to make 
further concessions. We quote per 196 lbs. 
packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
straight, western, $8.25@8.75; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $8@8.50; hard winter 
straight, $8.25@8.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $8.50@9; spring first clear, $7.75@8; 
spring patent, $8.25@8.75; spring short pat- 
ent, $9@9.25; fancy spring and city mills 
patent family brands, $9.40@10.20. Rye 
flour, $7.50@8 per bbl. in sacks, as to qual- 
ity; buckwheat flour, $4.25@4.50 per 98-lb. 
sack. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
Weather. 


Weather in Texas continues dry with 
only a few scattered showers except in the 
northeastern and southern parts of the 
state where sufficient rains have fallen to 
put ample moisture in the ground for cot- 
ton planting. In all sections of the state 
where grain is produced the drought con- 
tinues and the prospects for wheat, corn 
and oats as well as all sorghum crops is 
daily becoming more discouraging.. 

Eight million bushels of wheat for the 
state would now be a very conservative 
estimate against last year’s production of 
22,000,000, and while rains coming to the 
panhandle and west Texas sections might 
raise this some, still it is a safe bet the 
state will not make over 10,000,000 under 
the most favorable conditions from now to 
threshing time. A great many sections of 
the state will not raise enough wheat for 
seed in next year's acreage. Especially is 
this true in the south plains and western 
section of the state. 

Corn is also suffering from the drought 
and a large acreage that was prepared for 
corn will go to cotton and sorghums as the 
continued drought has discouraged the risk 
of planting corn. 


Oats are showing the effect of the 
drought and the state will do well to 
produce as much oats as was used for 


seeding this crop. 
High temperatures have prevailed here 


this week with a maximum of 95 degrees, 
reached here Friday. 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oates 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham} Presidant 
Receivers, Siippers and Elevator Operaters 
Consignments Satictted 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Business. 


In spite of these unfavorable conditions, 
business continues fairly good and gen- 
erally satisfactory excepting the mills re- 
port a continued slow flour demand and 
are still on a part-time run with prices 
badly slaughtered to get any order that 
might appear probable. 


Feed dealers are showing more shipping 
with a fair run of orders for mixed cars 
of feedstuffs, but banks are rather slow 
about putting out any new loans until some 
rains are received to insure a chance of 
making a cotton crop. 


Wheat. 


Wheat receipts are very slow with hard- 
ly anything being received from the coun- 
try shippers and it would seem that there 
remains very little left in the country for 
moving out. Demand is rather draggy with 
premiums holding steady and a sharp re- 
duction is noted in elevator stocks of wheat, 
especially hard and dark hard, for which 
there has been a fair demand recently, 
while mixed and soft wheat continues very 
draggy. Today (April 10) values here are 
as follows, basis delivered Texas common 
points or Texas Group 3 points: No. 1 dark 
hard wheat, $1.69; No. 1 hard wheat, $1.66; 
No. 1 mixed, 75% red, $1.65. 


Corn. 


Corn receipts have been very light and 
very little is being offered from the in- 
terior markets, and with a steady demand 
there has been a sharp reduction here in 
elevator stocks with yellow and white 
getting very low. Premiums have held 
firm to some higher and now prove very 
attractive to elevators who put in their 
stocks at much lower basis over the option. 
Today (April 11) values here are as fol- 
lows, deliyered Group 1: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.24; No. 2 white corn, $1.20; No. 2 mixed 
corn, $1.14. 

Oats. 


Receipts very light with fair demand and 
unchanged premiums. Red oats are mov- 
ing very slowly from the country and now 
bring the highest premium over northern 
white oats that was ever known in this 
market with sales made showing a premium 
of 8@9c over No. 3 white oats. This is 
caused by the trade preferring the red 
oats and seem willing to pay for them. 
Today’s values, basis Group 1. as follows: 


No. 2 red oats, bulk, 62c; red oats, bulk, 
61c; No. 2 white oats, bulk, 55c; No. 3 
white oats, bulk, 54c. 
Milo and Kafir. 
Receipts of these have been very light 


and country offers are very slow while de- 
mand has been sufficient to cause a sharp 
advance in the values here on these with a 
stronger tone noted, and today (April 18) 
values here are as follows, basis delivered 
Texas common or Group 3 points: No. 3 or 
better yellow milo, en route or prompt 
shipment, $2.15, or f. o. b., $1.90; No. 3 
or better white kafir, en route or prompt 
shipment, $2, or f. o. b., $1.75. 


Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange New 
Home. 


Directors of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange in a meeting this week 
appointed a committee of three with power 
to select and buy a lot on which the Ex- 
change will at some near future date erect 
a suitable building for its members. At 
the annual meeting next week this matter 
will receive further attention and it is 
highly probable that work will begin on 
the new building in the next year as the 
Exchange is now in very good condition 
and the entire membership is favorable to 
the plans, 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


Receipts for the week included 75 cars of 
corn, 141 of oats, 29 of hay and 19 of al- 
falfa meal. 


R. S. Taussig of New York City, rep- 
resenting the American Molasses Co., was 
registered as a visitor Saturday at the 
Merchants Exchange. 

Business continues slow, for everybody 
is buying just as little as possible. Corn 
is selling much more slowly than oats, due 
to its relative high prices. Cash prices 
April 18 were $1.14 for 3 white, $1.08 for 
3 mixed, and $1.15 for 3 yellow. Cash 3 
white oats were quotable same day at 
48% @49%e. 

Incorporation papers are to be taken out 
for the American Grain & Hay Co., cap- 
italized at $50,000. Sam E. Rison, who has 
been engaged in the grain trade here for 
years but lately doing nothing but a car- 
lot business, is the prime mover and will 
be chairman of the board of directors. R. 
N. Archer, now sales manager for E. E. 
Anderson & Co., will be vice-president and 
general manager. The concern will do a 


F. Y. JOHNSON 
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general grain and hay business and will 
have offices and warehouse facilities on 
the Illinois Central at Tennessee and 
Georgia. 

Weather conditions throughout this ter- 
ritory have been unusually favorable all of 
the past week for crop preparations and 
planting, although some reports are be- 
ginning to bring complaints of rain being 
needed. It has not rained much for some 
weeks and at this station since the first 
of January there is a deficiency of over 
nine inches. Much corn has been planted 
and it is generally up to fine stand where 
moisture was ample, but some sections are 
still planting. Cotton planting has also 
been unusually early and rapid but that, 
too, is beginning to suffer somewhat from 
lack of moisture to germinate the seed. 
More fertilizer than ever before is being 
used in this territory on cotton in an effort 
to get ahead of the boll weevil. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Farmers & Merchants Gin, Mill & Trad- 
ing Co., Headrick, Okla., capital stock 
$20,000, was incorporated recently by F. M. 
Ford, J. F. Knox and J. W. McAskill. 


The Farmers Grain Co. of Garber, Okla., 
and the Chickasha Milling Co. of Chick- 
asha recently applied to the state board of 
agriculture for permits to sell milled feeds 
in the state. 


John Dobry, a law student in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, died recently of pneu- 
monia at his home at Yukon, age 25. He 
was a son of C. F. Dobry, vice-president 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co. 


Application for a permit to sell stock in 
Oklahoma has been filed with the state 
issues commission by the Grain Marketing 
Co. of Chicago, which recently was ad- 
mitted to do business in the state. 

J. A. Whitehurst, president of the state 
board of agriculture, estimates the Okla- 
homa wheat yield this year at 33,000,000 
bus. A lower estimate is made by J. W. 
Lawter, secretary of the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers Union. 

Tom King of Sherman, Tex., has suc- 
ceeded Arthur Alsup as manager of the 


* Madill Grain & Elevator Co., Madill, Okla. 


Mr. Alsup and Fitzhugh Lewis have bought 
the plant and business at Madill of the 
Industrial Grain Co. 


C, W. Goltry, grain dealer, John Manley, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers Ass’n, and Cecil Munn, sales manager 
of the Southwestern Wheat Growers As- 
sociated, have been appointed members of 
a terminal elevator committee of the Enid 
Chamber of Comnierce. 


A circular letter sent to flour millers and 
grain dealers of Oklahoma by J. A. White- 
hurst, president of the state board of agri- 
culture, and E. H. Linzee, state grain in- 
spector, urges all owners of elevators of 
Over 25,000 bus. capacity to operate this 
year under the bonded warehouse act. The 
letters announce that the state warehouse 
commission has been fully organized and 
is now operating. Arrangements have been 
made for the negotiability of warehouse 
certificates. 


William Waterman, vice-president of J. 
S. Waterman & Co., flour exporters of New 
Orleans, was a recent visitor in Oklahoma. 
As a guest of George C. Grogan, general 
manager of the Acme Milling Co., he 
toured a section of the Oklahoma wheat 
belt. While doing so he visited the 101 
Ranch and witnessed some wild-west sports 
in the outdoors and some of the large oil 
fields of the northern part of the state. He 
and “Mr. and Mrs. Grogan were guests at 
dinner one evening ot George Sohlberg, 
president of the Acme Milling Co., and 
family. It_was the first visit of Mr. Water- 
man into Oklahoma and he greatly enjoyed 
it. Regarding business conditions, he pre- 
dicted light export buying during the re- 
mainder of the season because of importers 
having already ordered stocks to run them 
for some time. Mr. Grogan reported a 
marked change for the better in the con- 
dition of wheat in northern Oklahoma since 
rains early in April. 


The Oklahoma Meeting. 


Secretary C. F. Prouty of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers Ass’n has issued a circular 
letter to members urging them to attend 
the annual meeting in Oklahoma City, May 
19 and 20, and to assist him in making the 
largest possible increases in membership. 
He says: 

“We are trying to make this one of the 
best and most successful conventions ever 
held here and we are anticipating a large 
attendance, not only from grain men from 
our own state but also by a great number 
of prominent grain men from adjoining 
states. 

“The program will consist of many in- 
teresting and very important discussions 
concerning present-day problems which con- 
front the grain trade. Be sure and come 
and bring some one or more interested 
grain men with you. You will not regret 
the loss of time or expense. You will find 
it of much value to you. We want your 
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presence with us for both days. We also 
want your suggestions for any particular 
subject or question that you would like to 
hear discussed. Our program committee 
is arranging for a round table discussion 
of many interesting questions that pertain 
particularly to the difficulties the country 
grain dealer and the elevator operator have 
to contend with. We have ‘Big Business’ 
before us, behind us, in front of us, and 
all around us. It, therefore, behooves each 
and every one of us to waken up and 
look ahead to things that will sure come 
to pass, for good or for evil, depending on 
how the ‘steering wheel’ is controlled and 
operated. Come prepared to take a free 
and active part in these discussions.” 


WINNIPEG. 


Scott Measham, Correspondent. 


The week has been featured by extreme- 
ly nervous and erratic markets. Trading 
has been largely professional in character 
but there has been no balance wheel. 
Aggressive short selling one day has forced 
prices far down and short covering forced 
them up the next. There has been remark- 
ably little opposition at times and bulls 
have little to encourage them. The market 
needs the solid support of the milling and 
export interests and at the week end there 
seemed to be some improvement in the 
demand from these sources. 


It is probable that Canadian mills will 
want most of the contract wheat now in 
the west and it is quite possible that a 
demand from Minneapolis will develop be- 
fore the tail end of the crop is marketed. 
The general opinion is that the Canadian 
surplus will not suffer much longer from 
neglect and that it will sell at a good price. 


The Dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued a summary of the wheat position. 
This department still stays with its esti- 
mate of 262,000,000 bushels and claims 15 
per cent is yet on the farms. Seed and 
feed has to come out of this and there is 
admittedly considerable wheat that cannot 
be classed as of selling quality. This means 
there is very little wheat to come forward. 
The bureau’s statistics do not seem borne 
out by the fact as more wheat has already 
passed inspection than would be possible 
if they were correct and wheat in fair 
eos is still being delivered from the 
arms. 


Wheat seeding is now general in all three 
provinces and rapid progress made on land 
already plowed. With average weather it 
should be completed at about average 
time. There may be a small increase in 
acreage. Reports from the Northwestern 
states indicate wheat seeding near com- 
pletion and a substantial increase in acre- 
age. An early start is a great help to 
spring wheat, reducing the hazards of dam- 
age from rust and drought. There is plenty 
of moisture in the land in most of the West 
but a few districts would benefit by rain 
at once. 

Export business in oats has helped them 
to maintain prices but stocks are very 
large and as long as the visible holds near 
present figures there is little that can be 
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said in hopes of higher prices except that 


oats are cheap. Barley is again appearing 
in export trade but Canadian rye is a drug. 
The flax market is dull but likely to im- 
prove when the heavy stocks at the lake 
head start to go into consumption, 


BUFFALO. 


Berend J. Burns has opened a brokerage 
office in grain and feed at 77 Dun building. 

The Electric Grain Elevator 
nounces its retirement from business, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Harry T. Burns, Lloyd Hedrick and F. F. 
Henry were last week elected directors of 
the Corn Exchange. 

F. J. Maurer, well known to the grain 


trade of the city, has accepted a position 
with the Watkins Grain Co, 

Harold E. Tweeden, manager in this city 
for the Cargill Grain Co., has applied for 
membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
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Co. an-~ 


April 22, 1925. 


W. S. Farrington, who was formerly with 
the General Milling Co., has been made 
sales manager of the Globe Elevator Co. 


H. C. Shaw, who was formerly sales 
manager for the Globe Elevator Co., is 
making an extended trip through the west. 


Bids were opened April 20 at the offices 
of the Howe Engineering Co., Buffalo, for 
the construction of the $1,000,000 elevator 
of the Saskatchewan company here. 


Indictments against executives of six 
grain elevators who are alleged to be par- 
ties to a conspiracy to freeze out the 
smaller operators by cutting rates and ac- 
cepting rebates are being sought _before 
the Federal] grand jury. Several grain men 
have attended conferences with the district 
attorney and the entire situation has been 
thoroughly investigated. They have, it is 
charged, been cutting rates and giving re- 
bates to Duluth, Chicago and Fort William 
trade in order to swing the business away 
from smaller operators. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


L. P. White, traffic manager, Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., left last night for San Fran-— 
cisco, where he will attend a meeting of 
the Trans—Continent Freight Bureau. 


P. E. Larsen, bookkeeper, Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange, left last week on his an- 
nual vacation. Mr. Larsen will spend the 
greater part of his vacation motoring 
through Southern California. 


Announcement was made this week that 
T. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Sales Agen-— 
cy, San Francisco, Calif., will open a Los 
Angeles office about the ist of May. Mr. 
Morgan is very well known in Southern 
California, having been connected with the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. here for a num- 
ber of years. They will deal in grain, mill 
feeds and hay in any quantities. 


Cash Markets. 


The market conditions at this terminal 
for the past week has been of a spasmodic 
nature owing to the flurry in the Chicago 
market, corn particularly being affected. 
There is but little trading in wheat, as 
this market consumes the entire receipts, 
and there being a normal arrival, the mills 
have taken all and held the market steady: 
No. 3 yellow corn at the end of the week 
was being offered at $2.32 with a bid of 
$2.25, while No. 2 yellow was offered at 
$2.40. No. 2 feed barley remains about the 
Same as a week ago, December delivery 
being offered at $1.52% per cwt. with a bid 
of $1.45; No. 3 eastern, white oats, 10-day 
shipment, is being offered at $2.03%4, with a 
bid of $1.97%. 

The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amounted to 28 cars. The market remains 
firm to. strong. Utah-Idaho millrun is 
Selling at $36; Kansas bran, $34; alfalfa 
meal, medium ground, $32; molasses, al- 
falfa mixed, $29; cottonseed, $45; beet pulp, 
$40.65; rolled barley, $39; copra meal, $31 
per ton. 

The hay market shows no change over 
last week. The arrivals were normal. No. 
1 alfalfa selling at $23; No. 2 selling at $2 
less; No. 1 barley hay, new crop, $23; No. 
1 oat hay, $26. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


John A. Kemp has severed all connec-— 
tion with Milmine Bodman & Co., Inc., as 
of April 14th. 


Export sales of wheat during the past 
week were estimated around 3,000,000 bush—- 
els, largely Manitobas and Duluth spring 
wheats. However, there were also some 
scattered sales of American hard winters 
included in this total. 


During the past week the following gen—- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: L. F. Campbell of San 
Francisco, Arthur Lane of Boston, George 
Martin of Buffalo, C. L. Johnston and W. 
Fox, both of New Orleans, also F. K. Mor- 
row of Toronto, J. C. Koster of Kansas 
City and W. B. Joyce of Duluth. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, Apr. 18.—Considerable irreg— 
ularity featured the trade in flour, but as 
a rule price tendencies were downward. 
There were rumors of better business at 
northwestern and southwestern milling cen— 
ters, but locally the trade demand was ab- 
solutely routine. 


Export interest was also small with the 
sharp fluctuations curtailing trade. Fur— 
ther large clearances were made from New 
York and Baltimore to Russia. 


Spring patents were quoted at $8 to 
$8.50; soft winter straights, $8 to $8.50, and 
ra winter straights, $7.75 to $8.25 per 

s. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Several members of the local Exchange 
have signified their intention to attend the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Grain Deal— 
ers’ Association to be held at Peoria, IIl., 
May 5 and 6 


The Early & Daniel Co. will be represented 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
scheduled for May 7 to 9 at New Orleans, 
by Lyle Lord and Edward Linder. 


President Frank L. Watkins has appoint— 
ed D. W. Hopkins, August Ferger and Rob- 
ert L. Early a committee to arrange for the 
broadcasting of the daily grain and hay 
quotations in accordance with a resolution 
Passed by the members at the recent sev— 
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enth anniversary of the Exchange as an 
independent organization. 


Oats sympathized with the weakness of 
wheat and corn during the week and 
prices averaged about 4c lower, but their 
cheapness as compared with other grains 
helped the demand, and the receipts of 
more than 75 cars were all absorbed. 


Receipts of corn continued small and to-— 
taled about 60 cars, but the demand was 
much better, especially for milling grades 
of white and yellow. The generally im-— 
proved interior feeding demand was also 
reflected here and elevator interests re- 
ported a good business. Receipts were 
mostly of low grades, which showed ger-— 
mination and poor condition. No. 6 ranged 
in price from 85 to 95c. 


The fact that supplies of wheat in first 
hands and in country mills and elevators 
are the smallest in years helped the local 
cash situation during the week, and while 
the market responded to the option fluc— 
tuations, southern mills were actively in 
the market, and sales as much as 28¢c and 
33c were recorded over the May price. Daily 
spot quotations, however, were mostly 
nominal owing to the very light receipts, 
and the mill orders were again filled from 
local elevator stocks, 


Apr. 18, 1925. Apr. 10, 1925. 
Wheat, bus......... 200,178 274,141 
Corns US Aone sence 259,583 269,633 
Qats; DuUBias'sseee ste 91,046 101,226 
Rye; DUS ders se contort 8,561 3,611 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M.-L. Davis, Correspondent. 


W. H. Tanner of Sikeston, Mo., spent 
several days in New. Orleans this week. 


. H. Jordan, local manager of the 
Strachan Shipping Co., has returned from 
a business visit to Galveston and Houston. 


N. O. Pedrick, general manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., has returned from 
a business trip to New York and Washing- 
ton. 


D. B. Penn, vice-president and general 
manager of the Gulf & Southern S. S. Co., 
left this week for a business visit to New 
York. 


Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,364,000 bu.; corn, 244,000 bu.; 
oats, 159,000 bu.; rye, 20,000 bu.; barley, 
1,000 bu. Cars on track: Wheat, 2; corn, 4. 


Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
18c per gallon f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; medium is quoted at 13%c, and light 
blackstrap at 14¢c per gallon. 


Philip Shore, president of the Tampa- 
Interocean Steamship Co., has left for his 
home in Tampa after spending several 
days here this week visiting F. H. Hubele, 
local manager of the company. 


W. P. Simpson, former president of the 
Association of Commerce, left this week 
for San Francisco from which port he will 
sail on April 25 on a tour of the principal 
ports of Japan, China, Korea and the 
Straits Settlements, India and Mediter- 
ranean countries. The object of Mr. Simp- 
son’s visit is the promotion of foreign trade 
and closer business relations between New 
Orleans ‘and the countries he will visit. 


J. W. Stimpson is the present manager 
of the Hotel DeSoto, who assures us that 
full arrangements have been made to take 
care of the guests at the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Convention, May 7, 8 and 9. 
He succeeded Vic LeBeau, who passed 
away on March 18, a man particularly well 
liked and widely known among our trade. 
Mr. J. W. Stimpson had, however, been as— 
sociated with Mr. LeBeau for the past 
twelve years and is continuing the same 
hospitality which has made the DeSoto so 
popular with the trade. Reservations for 
rooms during the convention are being 
properly handled. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


The receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 75,600 bushels, compared with 
245,000 bushels arrived up to the corre- 
sponding date last year. 


Yates Penniman, president of the Na-— 
tional Marine Bank of this city, and a 
member of the Baltimore Chamber of Com_— 
merce, is seriously ill with pneumonia at 
his home, 214 Roland avenue, this city. 


The steamship Edward Munch cleared 
from the port of Baltimore last week with 
a full cargo, 45,536 barrels, of Canadian 
flour for a port in Russia. The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., of Toronto, Canada, was the 
shipper of the flour. 


J. N. McCosh, local representative of the 
Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, Minn, 
and a well known member of the Cham-— 
ber of Commerce, has entirely recovered 
from the effects of a recent surgical oper— 
ation and is again daily on *Change here. 
_ Beginning Monday, April 27, all opera— 
tions on the floor of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be advanced an hour 
to conform to the daylight Savings pro-— 
gram, which will be resumed on that date 
by the Chicago Board of Trade and Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, held in the directors’ 
room of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 15, J. Ross Myers was 
elected as the representative of the local 
club on the executive committee of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs for the 
coming year. 


N. J. Elliott, district freight re resenta— 
tive of the Pennsylvania Railroad en 


pany, and W. Scott Burton, foreign freight 
agent of the Western Maryland Railway 
Company, were the delegates on behalf of 
the Traffic Club of Baltimore to the an— 
nual convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs, held at Kansas City, Mo., last week. 


Under the drain of heavy withdrawals 
for export during the past two weeks, 
stocks of rye in elevators here which a 
short time ago were above 7,000,000 bush— 
els, have been reduced to a little over 4,- 
000,000 bushels, and further sharp reduc— 
tions will take place during the coming 
week, as the scheduled shipments to Rus— 
sia have not yet been completed. 


Edward T. Sheil, Jr., formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Baltimore Grain Com-— 
pany, has been appointed assistant super-— 
visor of collections in the bureau of re- 
ceipts of the municipal government. Mr. 
Sheil passed an efficiency test with the 
highest average among thirteen applicants 
for this position. He had previously been 
filling the position under a temporary ap- 
pointment. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 
merce last week were: C. Edward Kline, of 
Hagerstown, Md.; Harry M. Stratton, of 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain shippers of 
Milwaukee; W. L. Spurrier, Mt. Airy, Md ; 
Julius Cohen, Dusseldorf, Germany; C. W. 
Somers, Ontario, Canada; F. W. Lund, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and V. W. Nicodemus of 
Monrovia, Md. 


In appropriating $10,000 last week to aid 
Baltimore’s civic and trade organizations 
in opposing the Butler bill, introduced by 
Senator Butler of Massachusetts at the last 
session of Congress, and seeking to abolish 
the differential in favor of Baltimore, Phil-— 
adelphia and Norfolk, the municipal gov— 
ernment has given substantial evidence 
that it is whole-heartedly in the fight to 
protect a natural geographical advantage 
of the port of Baltimore. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Secretary H. A. Plumb has been visiting 
a brother at the Rochester (Minn.) Hos- 
pital. 


Receipts last week were 100 cars barley, 
49 corn, 102 oats, 19 wheat, 8 rye, 0 flax, 
4 miscellaneous; total 282 cars, against 208 
rs week before, 331 a year ago and 400 in 


Shipments last week were 193,963 bus. 
oats, 416,834 corn, 52,816 barley, 65,106 
wheat, 120,321 rye; total 801,510 bus. against 
289,005 the preceding week and 474,349 a 
year ago. 


Harry Stratton of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co. was welcomed back on 'Change Satur- 
day morning after having been absent for 
about two weeks while in the East on a 
business trip. 


Prices are lower for the week. excellent 
conditions prevailing, and the new crops 
are experiencing an auspicious _ start. 
Wheat is 12@15c lower, rye 9%4c, oats 2@ 
214%4c, while barley is unchanged and corn 
is up 1@2c due to better basis. 


Opening of navigation through the 
Straits of Mackinaw was signalled in Mil- 
waukee on Saturday afternoon, April 11, 
with the arrival of the steamer Stanton 
from Toledo, Ohio, and the clearance of 
the steamer W. A. Reiss with a cargo of 
corn and rye for Goderich, Ont. 


Production of wheat flour at Milwaukee 
last week was 6,650 bbls. as compared with 
6.500 bbls. the previous week and none in 
the same week of 1924. Receipts of flour 
at Milwaukee for the week were 11,890 bbls. 
as compared with 25,550 bbls. in the same 
week of last year, and shipments were 
21,830 bbls. against 15,180 bbls. in the same 
week of 1924. 


Showers over the state have not been 
heavy enough to relieve the dry conditions, 
says the weekly crop report of the Milwau- 
kee office of the S. weather bureau. 
“Seeding of barley, oats and spring wheat 
is well under way in the northern part of 
the state and it is completed in the south- 
ern part. Plowing for corn is delayed by 
dry, hard soil. Winter grains and clover 
came through the winter in good condition. 
Meadows and pastures are growing slowly 
and stock still has to be fed indoors. Soak- 
ing rains are badly needed for germination 
of seed, for pastures and for plowing.” 


W. O. Snyder of Racine, Wis.; Joseph 
Straub of Lomira, Wis.; R. Martin of 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; Charles Walsuk of 
Montevidio, Minn.; H. A. Shepard of Chi- 
cago, .Ill.; W. F. Uebele of Burlington, 
Wis.; K. B. Laubenstein of Hartford, Wis.: 
W. G. Stoddard, E. E. Cable, J. Hull and 
George Broker, all of Markesan, Wisss4s: 
P. Reese, Eugene Foley, F. M. Mulloaly 
and H. O. Natesta, all of Chilton, Wis.: C. 
E. Higbie of Rio, Wis.: J. Stoppenbach of 
Jefferson, Wis.; Otto Timm of Plymouth, 
Wis.; C. L. Olson of Winferd, S. D.: J. P. 
Hessburg of Minneapolis, Wis.; and W. D. 
Mihils of Fond du Lac, Wis., were among 
visitors at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce during the past week. 


New committees for 1925-1926 were 
chosen at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, April 14. The meeting 
was the first since the annual election. 
The committees of the board of directors 
are as follows: Finance—L. R. Fyfe, A. L. 
Flanagan, P. P. Donahue. Furniture and 
rooms—G. W. Kruse, L. J. Keefe, W. A. 
Hottensen. Grain “to arrive’—A. L. John- 
stone, P. P. Donahue, L. J. Beck. Market 
reports—E. La Budde, A. L. Johnstone, G. 
W. Kruse. Membership—W. A. Hottensen, 
O. R. Sickert, E. La Budde. Rules and 
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HESS 


Pneumatic 


GRAIN 
DRYERS 


Used everywhere 


None Better 


For twenty-five years 
this drier has led all 


others in efficiency, 


economy and con- 
venience. Made in 
various sizes, suit- 


able for all grain dry- 
ing needs. Tell us 


your wants. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


1209 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


ROBERT S. WALLACE 


——————— 
Grain and Feed Accounts Solicited 
on Strictly Brokerage Rasis. 


Gr. & Fl. Ex. BOSTON, MASS. 


The W. L. RICHESON CO., Ine. 


FREIGHT 
BROKERS AND FORWARDERS 


1320-1326 Hibernia Bank Budiding 
NEW ORLEANS 


SUTTER 
ITH &SCOTT, Inc. | 
SM yinc. | 
462 I. W. Hellman Bldg. - 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. E 


Carlohd Buyers and Shippers 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, MILO 
KAFFIR, MILLFEECS 


We merchandise. 


Consignments handled on 
request 
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E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers astrong outet or 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY &SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 
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S. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS — MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT . 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on oe Sprig 
Represente 
GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
ag DN. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


regulations—A. L. Johnstone, O. R. Sickert, 


Eet. 1869 


L. R. Fyfe. Supplies—H. A. Plumb, L. J. 
Keefe, L. J. Beck. Transportation—Hugo 
Stolley, E. La Budde, A. L. Flanagan. 


Following are the _ general committees: 
Supervisors of grain inspection and weigh- 


ing—J. H. Manning, James T. Mallon, A. 
LE; Jacobs, J: W. Rice, Arthur ‘J: Riebs. 
Supervisors of flour inspection—J. H. Crit- 


tenden, W. H. Manegold, J. H. Manning, 
Phillip Orth, F. Leu. Arbitration of dried 
peas and beans—J. V. Lauer, Charles F. 
Coughlin, Roy I. Campbell, William R. Mad- 


den, W. F. Lodde. Arbitration of grass 
and clover seed—J. J. Crandall, F. W. 
Kellogg, H. B. Courteen, Hugo Teweles, J. 
V. Lauer. Cash grain closing—James T. 
Mallon, E. Liesenberg, A. L. Jacobs. Al- 
ternates—Andrew E. Lauer, A. L. John- 
stone, M. H. Kleser. Membership—W. C. 
Holstein, William lHEiteneier, George D. 
Weschler, F. J. Phelan, J. V. Lauer. Pub- 
licity—G. W. Kruse, C. A. Houlton, F. J. 
Phelan, A. E. Bush, H. A. Plumb. Weather 
reports—E. G. Hadden, Josef Mueller, 
Thomas M. Corcoran. 
DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 

The Duluth Board of Trade membership 
of the late M. L. Jenks, president of the 
Itasca Elevator Co., has been transferred 
to James W. Wood, treasurer of the com- 


pany. 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


ices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
Eee ic is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y>2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 
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DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
OMAHA, NEB. 


GRAIN EX. 


Boat space was offered for Buffalo de- 
livery at from 2 to 2%c a bushel with 
vesselmen anxious to book sufficient grain 
space to keep their boats going until iron 
ore shipping should become more active. 

Grain men here have been receiving 
optimistic reports regarding the progress 
of seeding of wheat and soil conditions over 
the Northwest. Asa result of the prospec- 
tive falling off in the production of winter 
wheat their advices are that a larger area 
will be seeded to spring wheat this season. 
The flaxseed acreage is expected to be 
greatly increased. 

Holders of rye on this market are san- 
guine that exporters will be looking this 
way for it in the near future in view of 
stocks at Buffalo and Baltimore having 
been practically cleaned up. They are 
therefore inclined to be more bullish in 
their views as evidenced that their offer- 


ings have been restricted Quring periods 
when its market showed acute weakness. 


The season of navigation was opened on 
April 15 with the clearing for Buffalo of 
the steamer E. L. D. Ford with a cargo of 
400,000 bushels of spring wheat consigned 
to milling interests there. The grain had 
been loaded out at Great Northern Eleva- 
tor S and the Consolidated elevator. The 
Occident Elevator Co. figured in the dis- 
patch of a cargo of spring wheat shipped 
to the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 
The Barnum Grain Co. also loaded out a 


cargo of spring wheat for Buffalo. A load 
of 100,000 bus. of spring wheat that had 
been afloat in the harbor here was _ dis- 
patched to Chicago where it was sold at 
the May delivery price. 

Dealers reported that the opening of 
navigation this season was the fullest in 
their experiences on this market. Apart 
from grain that had held storage as 
cargoes all winter only three new charters 
for boat space were recorded around the 
opening of navigation and elevator men 
asserted that they were unable to see any 
daylight ahead for some time yet. With 
over 32,850,000 bushels of all grains held in 
Duluth and Superior elevators at the open- 
ing of the new lake season, operators were 
doing some conjecturing as to how soon 
stocks are likely to be materially reduced. 
The dullness was attributed to export de- 
mand having dried up through foreigners 
having become nervous owing to the irreg- 


ularity of the markets during the last 
month. 
Flour Prices Up. 
Market in flour was stronger here dur- 


ing the last week. Demand was light with 
jobbers small buyers. Patents were marked 


up 75c. Closing prices per bbl. in carlots 
at mill follow: Family patent, jute, $8.25; 
bakers’ patent, jute, $8; first clears, $7.25; 
second clears, $6.25. 

OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


A wire from Chadron, Nebr., says: “Crop 
conditions in northwest Nebraska are bet- 
ter than they have been in several years.”’ 

There has béen a very light movement 
of wheat, corn and oats to the Omaha mar- 
ket since the recent decline in the market 


set in. For the week ending Saturday, 
April 18, receipts of wheat were only 38 
cars. 

A report from Beatrice, Nebr., says: 


Hundreds of acres of wheat land have been 
drilled to oats in the last ten days because 
the wheat failed to show up green. The 
acreage of oats will be unusually large this 


year and that of wheat smaller than 
usual.”’ 
A letter from Callaway, Nebr., says: 


“Prospects for the winter wheat crop are 
better in this part of the state than they 
have been before at this season in several 
years. The crop was greatly benefitted by 
the late rains. A large acreage of oats 
was sown this spring.’’ 

A letter from Ogallala, Nebr., says: 
“Much wheat will be destroyed and more 
of it will be set back two or three weeks 
in the south part of Keith county by the 
army cut worm unless the farmers take 
steps to check the advance of this pest, 
according to Don B. Whelan of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska college of agriculture. 
Infestation by this worm has been reported 
from practically every county in western 
Nebraska. It has been particularly bad 
in Keith and Perkins counties.” 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


F. M. Crosby of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. sailed for Paris last week. 


T. J. Cassidy of the Chas. E. Lewis Co. 
spent several days in Chicago this week. 

Dana MeMillan of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. just_returned from a three months’ 
tour of Egypt. 

I. S. Joseph of the I. S. Joseph Co. made 
a trip through eastern feed centers, re- 
turning this week. 

B. B. Sheffield of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co. is back in Minneapolis after a visit to 
his Montana ranch. 


Nat C. Murray, 
Clement-Curtis Co. 
visitor here Saturday. 


Joseph Sullivan of the Northwest Con- 
solidated Mlg. Co. feed department spent 
several days in Chicago this week. 


L. H. Pinney, secretary of the Minne- 
sota Millers Association, is back today 
after an illness of several days’ duration. 


E. S. Woodworth of the EB. S. Woodworth 
Co. was the principal speaker at a joint 
banauet of the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
traffic clubs. 


The Lyons-Kuehn Co., feed dealers, has 
been dissolved and F. L. Lyons, who has 
been conducting the business under the 
old name _ since the withdrawal of Mr. 
Kuehn, will continue to operate under his 
own name. 


Among the visitors on ’Change during 
the week were the following: -L. M. Louns- 
berry of Binghamton, N. Y.; M. Henman 
of Postville, Ia.; W. J. Ridd of Bismarck, 
N. D.; T. Fillman of Red Wing; H. K. 
Chedlow of Grand Forks; F. M. Zanner, D. 
Johnson and J. M. Bohn of Des Moines, Ia. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—The outstanding feature of the 
past week in the local market has been 
the loading out of elevator wheat and the 
offering of it in competition with the offer- 
ings from the road. Receipts have been 
eut down to a surprisingly low figure but 
the presence of these elevator stocks and 
the apparent willingness of the mills to 
pick it up at the going level has prevented 
much of any competition for stuff coming 
in direct from the country. 


There is no improvement in the matter 
of advices to commission houses but this 
is not at all surprising in view of the fact 
that farmers are right in the middle of 
seeding operations and cannot spare the 
time for hauling what little wheat or other 
grain they may still have left in the 
granaries. 


crop 
of 


for the 
was a 


expert 
Chicago, 


April 22, 1925. 


There has been some soft wheat on the 
tables but this class does not meet with 
much approval from mill buyers, the latter 
preferring to pick up elevator offerings as 
stated above. 

Shipping sales during the week just past 
were in no way heavy, running from 10,000. 


to 50,000 bushels daily. Local elevator 
stocks for the week show a total of 12,254,- 
548 bushels as compared with 12,603,134 


bushels last week and 13,903,850 bushels a 
year ago. 


There was a sharp falling off in the 
premiums for durum this week. It seems 
that the market here was largely of a 


nominal character for some time past, due 
to the light receipts, and this week millers 
began to cut down their bids, some of 
them dropping them as much as l0ec per 
bushel. 

Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
hard spring brought 4@50ce over May; No. 
1 dark northern, 3@48c over; No. 1 north- 


ern spring, 2@40c over; No. 1 dark hard 
Montana, 2@28c over May; No. 1 amber, 
3@30c over Duluth May; No. 1 mixed 


durum, 10c under @ 28c over; No. 1 durum, 
5c under @ 28c over. 

Corn—Offerings of road corn, like those 
of wheat, are getting very scarce. During 
the week there has been a fair demand for 


the dry stuff but the low grade was in 
generally poor request. Toward the close 
of the week, however, shippers hoisted 


their bids for the No. 5 and No. 6 grades, 
as well as those of higher quality. On 
Friday there were several cars of heating 
corn offered for sale and they brought an 
even half dollar. Local stocks, made pub- 
lic today, show 740,239 bushels in store vs. 
839,403 bushels last week and 1,526,910 
bushels a year ago. 


Today’s range of sales showed the fol- 
lowing: Yellow—No. 3, 5@6c under Chicago 
May; No. 4, 8@10c under; No. 5, 13@15e 
under; No. 6, 16@18c under. Mixed—No. 
3, 7T@9c under; No. 4, 10@13c under; No. 
5, 14@17c under; No. 6, 19@22c under. 


Oats—The past week did not reveal as 
heavy a drain on elevator stocks as many 
thought it would. The reason for this is 
quite possibly that considerable of the oats 
reported as having been worked out of this 
market is for more deferred shipment, and 
the decrease will not show up for some 
time yet. Totals today were 18,503,995 
bushels vs. 19,991,721 bushels a week ago 
and 3,686,660 bushels a year ago. 


Offerings of choice oats from off the 
road were very moderate and the demand 
held good through the week. There was 
quite a lot of thin quality with lots of wild 
oats to be had but no one seemed to want 
it especially at current asking prices. 


Today’s range of sales showed No. 3 
whites quoted at 14@1%c over May and 
No. 4 whites at 1c under @ 2c over. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


A quarterly meeting of the membership 
of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange has been 
set for April 22. The meeting will be 
preceded by a golf match. 


J. W. Holloway, transportation commis- 
sioner of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, 
attended the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Kansas City 
April 16. 

Arrivals of grain at St. Joseph were in- 
creased as compared to the preceding week. 
Prices had about the same unsettled trend, 
with wheat closing 15@20c lower for the 
week on hard winters and 15¢ down on 
soft. Corn was unchanged to 4¢ lower for 
the week. White corn has drawn closer to 
yellow in price. Arrivals of corn are mostly 
yellow and mixed. Wheat is in rather slow 
demand as a rule. Corn inquiry rather 
good. Oats supply heavier and fairly good 
demand, prices %c lower for the week. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during. the week ending April 18 
included J. H. Gray, Maryville, Mo.; M. V. 
Garrett, Forbes, Mo.; H. C. Anderson, 
Plattsburg, Mo.; W. E. Kellogg, McFall, 
Mo.; R. F. Bywaters, Cameron, Mo.; J. li 
Hidy, Stewartsville, Mo.; W. T. Crews, 
Craig, Mo.; C. H. Blanke, Atchison, Kans.; 
J. C. Schlup, Stewartsville, Mo.: Alva 
Schaefer, Cameron, Mo.; . E. Gregory, 
Agency, Mo.; O. H. Lane, Hastings, Nebr.; 
B. F. Moore, Gower, Mo.; F. S. DeLong, 
Syracuse, Nebr.; J. W. Douglas, 
ville, Kans. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Frank Ryer, president of the Ryer Grain 
Co., has returned home from a six weeks’ 
visit to Cuba, Panama and Florida. 


Among those who are expected to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce on Friday are Carl Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern, and 
Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. 

John Perrin, chairman of the board of 
the federal reserve bank at San Fran- 
cisco, will make the chief address at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Chamber of 


We Buy and Sell 
Ear Corn 


Norton- 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 22, 1925. 


Commerce April 24. His acceptance was 
received yesterday. His subject was not 
known, but it is assumed he will discuss 
the federal reserve bank and its operations. 


The fall sown wheat crop in Oregon will 
‘be small this year because of the heavy 
winter kill. While much of the area has 
‘been reseeded to spring wheat, the nor- 
mally lighter yield of the spring crop will 
tend to make the total wheat production 
for the state even lower than the light 
‘erop of 1924, says F. L. Kent, statistician 
of the department of agriculture. _ While 
the whole effect of the winter killing of 
fall seeded wheat has not yet been deter- 
mined, it seems probable that more than 
one-half of the Oregon acreage seeded last 
fall has been either reseeded to spring 
wheat or other spring sown crops. The 
eondition of the remaining acreage is prob- 
ably the lowest in the history of large 
seale wheat growing in the state, the per- 
eentage figure being placed at 55 per cent 
of normal. The condition of the Oregon 
rye crop is estimated at 65 per cent. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the sea- 
son to April 16 as follows: 


Portland— 
Wht. Bly. Fir. Corn.Oats.Hay. 
1924-25 ...14,155 501 1,543 525 629 1,857 
1928-24 ...22,595 214 2,367 408 629 1,871 
 Tacoma— 
1924-25 ... 4,057 311 273: AGT) 231 466 
1923-24 8,415 174 581 359 231 466 
Seattle— 
1924-25 ... 6,843 319 2,217 660 447 1,490 
1923-24 ... 9,576 350 2,835 861 437 952 
Astoria— 
1924-25 ... 2,017 3 183 1 3 40 
1923-24 ... 3,478 3 143 4 12 28 
KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, 


Fire destroyed the plant of the Caldwell 
Mill & Elevator Co., Caldwell, Kans., Satur- 
day, with a loss of $75,000. 


Efforts of the Kansas Wheat Growers 
Ass'n to induce the Chicago & Alton rail- 
road to build a grain elevator in Kansas 
City are not bearing fruit. Officials of the 
railroad have made no promise. 


 W. F. Logan, grain exchange supervisor 
in Kansas City, returned from Chicago 
Monday after spending several days in the 
investigation of the March price slump in 
wheat. He returned to Chicago Saturday. 


The Benton Grain Co. of Kansas City 
has incorporated under Missouri laws with 
a capital of $60,000, C. H. Benton is presi- 
dent, Cort Addison vice-president, and L. 
A. Patterson secretary and treasurer. The 
company has been in business for many 
years. 


The Wyandotte Elevator Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
has let a contract to James Stewart & Co. 
of Chicago for the addition of 750,000 bus. 
of storage capacity to the elevator in Kan- 
sas City, Kans., which adjoins the mill. 
This will give the milling company a total 
storage capacity of 2,500,000 bus. The work 
‘will be done by Aug. 1. 


B. M. Huffine of the Huffine Grain Co., 
Kansas City, is one of the organizers of a 
company in Los Angeles, Cal., which will 
erect a 50,000-bushel elevator and feed 
mill. About $75,000 will be expended. The 
directors are J. I. Huffine, Long Beach, 
Cal., formerly in business in Kansas City; 
Benjamin M. Huffine, Kansas City, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade; J. Earl Huffine 
-and Everett A. Huffine, Los Angeles. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included George Bryant, Chicago, MII1.; 
Rufus Jackson, St. Louis, Mo.; E. A. Priest 
and BH. J. Slater, Omaha, Neb.; A. P. Gill, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; C. G. Wilkins, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Joe A. Kell, Wichita Falls, 
_Tex.; J. D. Rayliff, Hutchinson, Kan.; J. F. 
Crawford, Sapulpa, Okla.; L. D. Flanagan, 
Dodge City, Kan.; C. B. Turney, Edgerton, 
Mo.; and C. A. Pravity, Des Moines, Ia. 


__ The bowling season of the Board of Trade 
league ended Friday night. According to 
the score, the Longs, captained by William 
MeNeil, finished in first place, with a lead 
of two games over the Shorts, headed by 
Osear Cook. The Millers and the Bears, 
led by Harry Stephenson and Ed Meservey, 
respectively, were tied for third honors. 
Prize money totaling about $70 will be 
received by the winners. Thomas Knight 
held the high score for 10 frames, at 221, 
and the team with high 10 was the Longs. 


James T. Bradshaw, former Missouri 
warehouse commissioner and head of the 
state grain inspection department, will 
have a new trial on the charge of illegally 
expending $1,760 of fees collected by his 
department. The supreme court, en banc, 
made an order to this effect April 13 after 
confirming a circuit court judgment against 
Mr. Bradshaw. It is the contention of the 
state that the money was paid to employes 
of the grain inspection department for 
work done at Kansas City elevators out- 
te of their regular duties in 1919 and 


Usual Harvester Quota Required. 


- Though an abandonment of 25 per cent 
or more of the winter wheat acreage in 
Kansas is alleged, George H. Tucker of 
Topeka, director of the federal farm labor 
bureau, says the normal number of har- 
_vester hands will be required. Mr. Tucker 
is taking into consideration the men needed 
to handle oats and barley and to aid in 
cultivating the big corn acreage being 
planted. About 53,000 extra men were em- 
ployed by Kansas farmers last year, the 
largest number ever used in the state. Ad- 
ditional rains this week were of undoubted 
value to the agricultural situation in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma; but 
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there were many reports that wheat was 
not responding uniformly, because too many 
plants were dead. R. O. Cromwell, a Chi- 
cago expert who visited Kansas City, said 
Kansas could not harvest more than 94,- 
000,000 bus. of wheat, but W. G. Hoover 
and other Board of Trade members ad- 
mitted a possible yield of 100,000,000 to 
120,000,000. 
Cash Grain Markets. 

Wheat—Receipts for the week, 246 cars, 
against 99 a week ago and 216 a year ago. 
Reversal of the previous week’s course in 
futures had a similar effect on the cash 
market for hard and dark, despite con- 
tinued large shipments from store to fill 
old contracts. There was less new buying 
of carlots by outside millers and the local 
millers were indifferent owing to slow flour 
trade. Premiums on protein samples were 
reduced from their high level. The increase 
in offerings was greater than had been 
expected. Some recovery from the week’s 
bottom prices was scored on Friday and 
Saturday but closing quotations were 12@ 
16c lower, as follows: No. 1 hard and dark, 
$1.45@1.65; No. 2, $1.45@1.65; No. 3, $1.44 
@1.64; No. 4, $1.42@1.62. Arrivals of soft 
wheat were slightly enlarged but the de- 
mand was very slow. Prices showed a net 
recession of 15@17c, closing with No. 1 at 
$1.62@1.68, No. 2 at $1.62@1.68, No. 3 at 
$1.54@1.65, and No. 4 at $1.51@1.60. Stocks 
of wheat decreased 762,000 bus., to 4,426,000, 
as compared with 9,472,000 last year. 


Corn—Receipts, 119 cars, against 127 a 
week ago and 448 a year ago. The market 
was irregular, fluctuating from day to day 
and closing unchanged to 3%4c lower, with 
No. 2 white at $1.04@1.08, No. 3 at 99c@ 
$1.04, No. 2 mixed at $1@1.02, No. 3 at 98c 


@$1, No.*2 yellow at $1.091%6@1.10%, and 
No. 3 at $1.07@1.09. Feeding orders were 
fair, especially for yellow, and there was 


mill buying of white. Elevator men had 
a good shipping business southward, includ- 
ing Texas. Stocks decreased 694,000 bus., 
to 5,332,000, against 1,287,000 a year ago. 

Oats—Receipts, 105 cars, against 53 a 
week ago and 63 a year ago. Heavier offer- 
ings exceeded the demand for carlots and 
trade ruled slow, but elevator interests 
made fair shipments on old sales to the 
South. White oats closed unchanged to Ic 
lower, with No. 2 at 471%@50c and No. 3 
at 464%@47%c. There was very little trad- 
ing in red seed oats. No. 2 closed %e 
lower, at 48c, and No. 3 were quoted nomi- 
nally 8c down, at 44e. A reduction of 
139,000 bus. was shown in local stocks, 
leaving 962,000 bus. in store, against 364,000 
a year ago. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 69 cars, against 
53 a week ago and 85 a year ago. Dealers 
reported a fair feed manufacturing demand 
and liberal shipments from store, but the 
course of prices was governed in the main 
by the action of the corn market. Country 
offerings were slightly larger. Kafir closed 
3@7c per cwt. down, with No. 2 white at 
$1.73@1.75, No. 3 at $1.71@1.73, and No. 4 
at $1.69@1.70. Milo lost 3@5c, closing as 
follows: No. 2, $2.05@2.08; No. 3, $2.05; No. 
4, $2.02@2.03. Stocks decreased 43,000 bus., 
to 289,000, against 419,000 a year ago. 


CHICAGO. 


George Bryant was noted as one of last 
week’s visitors in Kansas City. 

A Board of Trade membership sold last 
Saturday at $8,000 net to the buyer. 


E. E. Tanner has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm of Vance & Co. 


Hately Bros., provision handlers, have 
removed from Room 71 to Room 50, Board 
of Trade building. 


Among Chicago visitors last week was 
Mr. Robinson of the Hunter—Robinson Mill— 
ing Co., St. Louis. 


The death of William C. Foley, one of 
the younger members of the Board of 
Trade, has been announced. 


Hill, Joiner & Co., 105 South La Salle 
street, are moving to the Home Insurance 
building, 137 South La Salle street. 


F. S. Lewis & Co. have opened their 
new office in the Austin building, opposite 
the Board of Trade on Jackson boulevard. 

William M. Johnston, in the employ of 
Beach-Wickham Grain Co., has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Board of 
Trade, 

Among those who have recently applied 
for membership on the Board of Trade 
were R. C. Bacon, Geo. S. Hutchison, J. V. 
Rank, Julius Rosenfeld and J. H. Wilkins. 


George W. Cook, formerly manager of the 
Beef Department of the Dold Packing Co. 
of Buffalo, is now manager of the Chicago 
Packing Co. The corporation is back in 
their rebuilt plant, replacing the packing; 
house which burned several months ago. 


William Murphy, grain department man— 
ager of Farnum, Winter & Co., was pos— 
sibly the first bull to warn his trade of the 
sharp decline in wheat a month or so back. 
He saw this very distinctly as it hung over 
the head of the market and the full re— 
alization of his prediction was highly ap- 
preciated by the company’s customers. 


Harry B. (‘‘Daddy’’) Shaw, after forty- 
two years of activity in the grain trade, is 
to retire to more peaceful pursuits in the 
village of Momence. ‘Daddy’ is one of 
the most popular men on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and as a token of esteem 
his many friends presented him with a 
console type Howard neutrodyne radio Set. 


The Associated Corn Products Manufac— 
turers opened offices this week at Room 
728, 208 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. - Hugh 
G. Van Pelt is managing director and will 
conduct a feed research department and 
otherwise assist the corn gluten feed cam— 
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Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 
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All orders filled promptly. 
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Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


paign which is now so strenuously con- 
ducted by all manufacturers, as parties to 
the work. 


Recent new members of the Board of 
Trade include R. W. Baxter, J. H. Crilly, 
Clifford Culloden, J. J. Fleming, J. J. God- 
frey, Samuel Hazelhurst, W. M. Johnston, 
G. E. Jacobs, J. H. Kempner, A. R. Mar- 
quis, W. A. Mooney, F. J. Mallory, W. M. 
Paris, J.. M. Welch, 'T) P>) Brosnan, J. Ab 
Eckert, Ludwig Hisemann, Clarence Mears, 
Edward Stradella and G. P. Taylor. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of the grain 
futures administration, has asked all clear- 
ing house members of the Board of Trade 
for a full statement showing purchases 
and sales of wheat futures, daily by fu- 
tures, for all accounts for which purchases 
or sales were made on any one day of 100,- 
000 bushels or more... Statements are to 
cover trades from Jan. 2 to April 18. The 
“net long’’ or the “net short’’ position of 
each account, either-at the close of the 
market on Dec. 1, 1924, or at the close of 
the market on April 18, 1925, is asked for. 
Quantities only are desired. 


TRADE OPINION, 


Dullness in export trade at this time of 
year is not at all unnatural and should 
not be the basis of bearish ideas. There is 
no good reason why they should bid for the 
remaining supply of our old wheat at 10 
cents premium over new crop quotations. 
But foreigners will soon be contracting for 
the new crop, and for that reason its prog- 
ress will bear close watching, especially in 
view of the fact that European supplies 
are admitted to be uncomfortably low. If 
private reports are correct and_ should 
again be substantiated by the government 
report next month, there is excellent foun— 
dation for a position on the buying side of 
deferred futures.—Thomson & McKinnon. 


The wheat market continues to be an 
erratic affair, with wide price swings in 
both directions. Crop damage reports from 
the Southwest were numerous with many 
complaints regarding winter killing and 
some reports from Kansas telling of dam-— 
age done by army worms. News from 
abroad and from export circles is distinct— 
ly bearish. Export business appears to be 
S] SMOU [voTIT[Od USTe10J pue [[Wspuris ve 1R 
far from encouraging. Crop scares, winter 
killings and bugs of various kinds serve to 
build up false hopes with the speculative 
public year after year. We think it’s the 
same old bunk and nature will be kind to 
the producer and a fair crop in the United 
States and Canada will again fill the farm-— 
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ers’ bins and bulge his pocketbook.—W. F. 
Murphy, of Farnum, Winter & Co. 


Crop damage claims from widely secat— 
tered areas have become more influential 
market factors, as evidenced by private 
reports of damage by cut worms in Kan— 
sas, which resulted in a very substantial 
upturn. Export buying has not been a fac— 
tor of late, but the demand from domestic 
sources has improved. Visible stocks con— 
tinue to. shrink. Despite this season’s 
enormous primary movement, total visible 
stocks are actually less than last year. 
Decreasing shipments from the Southern 
Hemisphere will soon again emphasize Eu-— 
ropean dependence upon North American 
supplies. Prospects of light season-end 
supplies, combined with the seasonal in— 
crease in export buying of the new crop 
and the uncertainties of the latter, appear 
to_us as decidedly in favor of higher prices. 
—Bartlett-Frazier Co. 

Cash markets are firm, country offerings 
are light, the southwest is beginning to 
call for more rain again and the markets 
are pretty well sold out. As foreign con— 
ditions clear up, we look for an expanding 
export trade in new crop wheats and doubt 
if the old crop supplies will be burdensome 
at any time from now on. On the setbacks 
consequently we favor buying wheat. An 
Argentine estimated surplus of 120,000,000 
bushels of corn against 200,000,000 bushels 
the past year was a bull factor, while the 
decrease of 3,055,000 in the visible and a 
local stock reduction of 1,707,000 were the 
bull helps. There are beginning to be ear— 
marks of a more aggressive bull market in 
corn and would take hold on all setbacks. 
Present indications are that world’s condi- 
tions in corn will be bullish for some time 
to come.—Logan & Bryan. 


There were cables to the effect that the 
Canadian Wheat Pool were offering wheat 
at prices below competitors. A firmer tone 
was present in the Liverpool and Buenos 
Aires markets but continued definite ex— 
port business in our wheats is necessary 
to create a basis which will attract outside 
buying. Should rains over the wheat belt 
be thorough lower prices naturally would 
be experienced for the far-off futures, but 
we still maintain a friendly attitude to- 
wards July and September wheat, disbeliev— 
ing that this year’s winter wheat crop will 
approximate last year’s yield. Germany 
has bought 40,000 barrels of flour from 
Kansas City mills the last few days. The 
corn market reflected considerable broaden— 
ing of the trade and prices were strong 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 
L. F. GATES 


LAMSON 
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E. F. THOMPSON 


J. A. WHITE 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


BROS. & COMPANY 
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Service in the Grain Trade 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CRiw 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, II. 


considering the weakness and decline in 


the wheat market.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


Export business is disappointing, the 
sales moderate. Most of the business the 
past week has been for Manitobas. The 
domestic situation, however, is quite 
strong. Millers’ selections are selling read— 
ily; hard winter is held at stronger pre- 
miums and the red winter is scarce. A 
situation may develop so that the move-— 


ment of spring wheat from the Northwest 
to this market will be welcomed. A London 


cable says English buyers hesitate to fol- 
low recent advances in North America. 
Hog prices and moderate farm reserves 
are again, with the Argentine corn crop 
losses, the big factors before the trade. 
Reliable information from northwest Iowa 
Suggests that the feeder demand in that 
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Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 
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Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 


Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Il]linois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 

Charges never exceed 334% of 

amount collected—no charge if noth- 


ing collected. 
No suits instituted without your 


knowledge. 


section has been very tame recently. Ship- 


report a good business for domestic 
but that the advances have 
business.—Pope & Eckhardt 


pers 
distribution, 
checked new 
Co: 

Reports received from nearly 1,000 cor- 
respondents between April 14-16, covering 
the winter wheat belt, average 6 per cent 
lower than their estimates of condition 
made in the last week of March. Their es- 
timates of the abandonment now average 
20 per cent, their March estimates averag— 
ing 18 per cent. Our interpretation of cor— 
respondents’ estimates made in the last 
week in March was 510,000,000. A reduec— 
tion of 6 per cent would make our present 
interpretation 480,000,000 bushels. This 
means that there has been very little if 
any net improvement during the first half 
of April, the government’s April 1 forecast 
being 474,000,000. The total acres aband- 
oned will be approximately 8,450,000 acres, 
leaving 33,867,000 acres for harvest. About 
1,500,000 of the abandoned acres in the 
Pacific Northwest is being seeded to spring 
wheat. In the central belt the abandoned 
acreage is going largely into oats and corn. 
A yield of 480,000,000 bushels on 33,867,000 
harvested acres would be nearly 14.2 bush- 
els per acre. The ten-year average is 14.9. 
Past records show that when the condition 
is low in April the decline in condition 
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after April averages less than when the 
April condition is high. We have taken this 
into consideration in our interpretation. 
Normal rainfall in the future is necessary 
to maintain present forecast.—Nat. C. Mur— 
ray, of Clement, Curtis & Co. 

The course of the market in the next 
two months hinges on crop news and the 
rate of disappearance of the old wheat. 
The trade does not take adverse crop news 
too seriously, as prices have already dis-— 
counted a good deal of the damage and the 
strength in the crop condition is not in- 
creasing at present; moreover, European 
prospects are more favorable than last 
year. The idea of a final sensational bull 
market in May wheat has been generally 
discarded, and large interests have been 
working for lower prices in this future, 
evidently for the purpose of buying in of 
hedges. Export business continues to be 
most unsatisfactory and the decreases in 
the visible supply are by no means suf- 
ficient to create a tight cash situation. 
Altogether conditions surrounding the May 
future do not attract much accumulative 
buying by strong interests, and the theory 
of a shortage in contract wheat for May 
delivery, though still being the leading ar-— 
gument of the most ardent bulls, is not 
likely to find strong leadership. The short 
interest in May wheat, however, seems to 
be rather large, and any revival in buying 
power may result in sharp advances, and 
as hedges are gradually being removed, 
final values may ascend to higher levels. 
But. this will become a more professional 
affair, while the public interest is concen-— 
trating in the new crop futures. Further 
straight advances in May wheat will have 
a rather forced appearance as long as ex— 
port business remains only nominal, while 
bullish developments in the new crop fu-— 
tures largely depend upon crop news, par- 
Roulaey, from HPurope.—Charles Sincere & 
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PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Heavy rains Sunday morning throughout 
this district were very beneficial to wheat 
and oat crop, which were in need of mois- 
ture. 

J. W. Bryan, former manager of Mur- 
phy-Grier Co. at Springfield, was a visitor 
on the Peoria ’Change last Thursday. Mur- 
phy-Grier Co. have leased their office at 
Springfield. 

Louis Mueller, president of the Mueller 
Grain Co, who was recently elected mayor 
of the city of Peoria, is enjoying a week's 
vacation before assuming his duties as 
mayor, May 5 

Oais receipts were only 1 car and there 
was no comparison as to price. No. 3 white 
oats quoted at 45c. Oats from this terri- 
tory continue to move south, which affords 
the best market at the present time. 

Receipts of corn at Peoria continue light 
and only 18 cars arrived Saturday and all 
offerings were readily taken at prices 14%@ 
3c higher. Local industries were good buy- 


ers. No. 2 yellow, $1.09; No. 3 yellow. $1.05 
@1.061%4; No. 6 yellow, $1; No. 4 mixed, 
$1.03; sample, 80c. Receipts of corn from 


the northwest were very light during this 
past week and it is said that the supply 
of corn from that territory is limited. 
Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending April 18, as compared with 
those of the corresponding week last year, 
the secretary of Peoria 


as reported by 

Board of Trade: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924, 
Wiheat, ssish.c sma a mide 18,000 20,400 
Gorn’ sta hemes 208,352 247,350 
Wats sat dc oes eee ieee 128,200 341,200 
RVC «. ws sickens semen 1,200 2,900 
Barley”: .Ak64.anseere 2,800 8,400 

358,550 620,150 

Shipments-— 1925. 1924. 
WWNCAL ease tee boarewtaaye see ake 10,800 10,800 
Gorn © Sao bias eee ers 188,850 101,800 
EES: os scrthereertsons aemhetseniele 173,700 304,200 
Rive o. vchake Sotnteioe teonihe 1,200 
Barley. «icp wacch snivastant 9,800 9,800 

382,150 420,800 


TOLEDO. 
G. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Stocks of wheat at the end of last week 
in all elevators was 1,357,780 bus; of corn, 


236,798 bus.; of oats, 203,501 bus.; of rye, 
36,736 bus. 
Receipts of grain in this market last 


week were 19 cars of wheat, 7 cars of 
corn, 16 cars of oats and rye and barley, 


none. Total, 42 cars. 
David Anderson, president of the Na- 


tional Milling Co., and Fred Mayer of J. FP. 
Zahm & Co., have gone to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for a visit and expect to be 
gone for about ten days. 

Flour production as reported by Toledo 
mills for last week was 26,500 bbis., equal 
to 55 per cent of capacity. The week be- 
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STOCKS 


fore it was 24,500 bbls. and a year 


last week was 31,700 bbls. 

Reports from Indiana and Michigan on 
new wheat are far from favorable and rain 
is needed most everywhere. Quite a num- 


ago 


ber of fields have been abandoned. The 
corn and oats acreage is expected to be 
very large. 

The demand for soft wheat has been 
slightly more active lately and mills out- 


side are coming here for their supplies. 
Local mills are not bidding. The flour trade 
has suffered from the panicky wheat mar- 
ket and buyers have almost given up hope 
of seeing flour settle down where they can 
feel secure in making commitments. Corn 
and oats are enjoying a lively trade and 
premiums for the higher grades are hold- 
ing up exceptionally well. Rye has also 
been receiving more attention and it is 
possible to work a little for export. 

Ohio wheat can hardly make more than 
two-thirds of a crop this year unless the 
weather is entirely favorable from now un- 
til harvest. There is some good wheat 
around Toledo and the northern part of the 
state, but in very few sections is it above 
the average. The condition is estimated 
at 60 per cent of a normal crop compared 
with 73 per cent last year. The damage 
was largely due to ice and freezes the lat- 
ter part of the winter. Cold weather early 
in March was especially severe. Dry weath- 
er lately has not improved the outlook. 


DES MOINES, fA. 


J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 


Will Simons of Chicago 
Moines Friday and Saturday. 


F. J. Thatcher, of Updike Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, was a visitor in Des Moines last 
week. 

Guy Williams, of the Guy Williams Ele- 
vator Co., Little Rock, Ark., spent two days 
in Des Moines last week. 


Miles Young, of M. Young & Co., Win- 
terset, and E. W. Miller, of E. W. Miller 
Co., Guthrie Center, were visitors in Des 
Moines last Thursday. 

Death has claimed Jack Wilson, who was 
manager of the Hubbell building branch of 
the Postal Telegraph Co. Mr. Wilson died 
np heart failure at his home last Wednes-— 
ay. 


was in Des 


BOSTON. 
W. E. Rouse, of Geneva, N. Y.; P. M. 
Marshall, of Minneapolis; R. E, Sterling, of 


Kansas City, and H. P. Hinckley, of Chi- 
cago, were recent visitors to the Grain and 
Flour Exchange. 

The Boston Grain and Flour Exchange 
has. reached the limit of 200 members, fixed 
by its rules, and the applications now being 
received are being placed on the “waiting 
list.” The reaching of the required num-— 
ber of members will allow the admission 
of associate members. 


Organization for the New England states 
of a shippers’ regional advisory board sim— 
ilar to those now operating in other sec— 
tions is the purpose of a call issued by M. 
J. Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division of the American Railway Associa= 
tion, for a meeting of the already estab- 
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JESSE SPALDING 
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COTTON 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 


RED COMB BRAND FEED 
327 South La Salle 8t., 


Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


lished organization committee of shippers 
in Boston, May 8. Twenty-seven members 
have been named on the organization com-— 
mittee, Mr. Gormley said, and when the 
number has been increased to thirty-seven, 
as contemplated, it will be representative 
of every branch of industrial activity in the 
New England section. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Among last week’s visitors on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade was Rufus Jack- 
son of this city. 

J. M. Chilton, St. Louis manager of the 
Hall Baker Grain Co., has returned from 
a trip to New Orleans. 

H. H, Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co. has applied for membership on 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

The Moffitt-Napier Grain Co. announces 
that owing to the recent death of N. L. 
Moffitt and E. J. Gissler, officers of that 
company, it will retire from the grain com- 
mission business on May 15. 


Stocks of Grain on April 18. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 


Today .768,273 1,094,000 151,247 10,228 34,837 
Yes. ...803,168 1,139,089 154,291 77,891 34,837 
1924 ...919,412 678,847 141,118 17,704 7,959 

Principal 

Grades— Today. Yes. 1924. 
No. 1 Red wheat .. 49 49 82,163 
No. 2 Red wheat ..149,998 152,799° 131,657 
No. 1 994 154,828 177,411 
No. 2 ,115 359,281 320,985 
No. 2 150,815 165,014 107,009 
No. 2 159,023 134,121 26,943 
No. 2 61,401 61,401 63,280 
No. 2 Sart Menenh 4,856 
INO;-2) DWihIte oes ieee 5,477 5,477 79,635 
No. 3) White 4,.aece. 100,417 103,786 2,611 
No.2, RYB Sse <cde 10,228 11,493 10,285 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants 
Exchange): 

Receipts by River and Rail. 


1925. 1924, 1925, 1994. 
Flour, bris. .. 12,770 19,810 10,285 10,760 
Wheat, bu. .. 39,000 94,900 135,940 35,210 
Corn, bu. - 43,400 243,600 56,400 83,650 
Oats, Duetee 64,000 180,000 80,000 120,100 
Rye. Dibeerarkcmurteerss LOOGmeGTG To ammeter: 5. 
Barley; Sbus? a -stsaees 3,200 .. 4,340 
Hay, local “ie. 288 GOOF & ue. ee 
Hay, thru 204 348 168 275 
Kafir, milo. Gans: 4,800 2,400 1,520 


During March this country enjoyed 
a favorable trade balance of $67,000,000, 
exports amounting to $452,000,000 and 
imports of $385,000,000. 


Name, 
Price, 


Kind, Gross 
Dollars, Cents 
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Ek. W. BAILEY & CO. 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 
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Members of Leading Exchanges 


Hon. W. R. Motherwell, Canadian 


Minister of Agriculture says the report 
that Canada has only 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for export, is untrue, as there 
are 40,000,000 in the Port Arthur Eleva- 
tor, alone. 


The Manitoba Grain Futures Tax Act 
has been declared beyond the powers of 
the provincial legislature, because “it 
was imposed in a form which con- 
templated some one else than the person 
on whom it was imposed, paying it.” 


18 (570) 


News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 


Piggott, Ark.—B. L. Royall, for some 
years president of the Clay County Mill 


& Elevator Co., died at his home re- 
cently. 
Blytheville, Ark.—The  Blytheville 


Feed & Coal Co. has just completed a 
large elevator for the storage of grain 
and the initial carload of oats has been 
placed in the elevator. 


CANADA. 


Canrose, Alta.—The United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Local 142, burned re- 


cently, together with a quantity of grain 


and flour. The loss of $14,000 was cov- 
ered by insurance. 
Montreal, Que.—If the plans before 


the Harbor Commissioners are adopted, 
the new No. 3 elevator will be en- 
larged by the construction of a new 
storage section of 3,000,000 bushels 
capacity. This will give the elevator 
a storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels, 
making it the largest elevator in Mon- 
treal. 

Regina, Sask.—Bids on 30 modern 
country grain elevators of about 32,000 
buec. capacity each have been request- 
ed by the Saskatchewan Pool Eleva- 
tors, Ltd., bids to be in at the head 
office here May 1. The elevators must 
be completed by Aug. 15th, and plans, 
specifications and locations at which 
the elevators are to be built, can be 
secured on application. Tenders may 
be submitted for units of 5 or more 
elevators. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Colo.A bill has been in- 
troduced in the legislature here regu- 
lating the purchase and sale of agri- 
cultural products throughout the state. 
A $50 annual tax is assessed on every- 
one but farmers and producers. Re- 
ports are required three times a month 
or as requested by the office of the 
Director of Markets, to be endowed 
with the power of issuing and revoking 
licenses at will, as to the prices paid 
and quantity bought. All arbitration is 
to be arranged by the director men- 
tioned and, if the present bill becomes 
a law, all complaints must be adjusted 
by the same individual. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Del.—The Pottsville Mill- 
ing & Produce Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital of $100,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


Lerna, I!|.—Fire totally destroyed the 
grain elevator here. 

New Canton, IIl.—Heidloff & Rose 
contemplates the installation of a shell- 
er next fall. 

Havana, Ill—The Havana Coop. 
Grain Co. has let contract for the erec- 
tion of a concrete elevator. Work will 
begin at once. 

Media, IIl—H. O. White has pur- 
chased the Farmers Grain Co. elevators 
and business, and will operate under 
the name of H. O. White & Son. 

Rees, I||_—George Brown, Samuel Dar- 
ley and Chas. R. Gibson were elected 
directors at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Rees Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. 

Steward, IIl—R. F. Nelson has pur- 
chased the Shearer & Son elevators 
which will be operated under the name 
of The R. F. Nelson Grain Co. and will 
be managed by J. McNally for the 
present. 


J. M. Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 
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Eichorn, Ill. (R. F. D. No. 4, Gol- 
conda, Ill.)—The J. F. Humm Milling 
Co. has been incorporated with a 


eapital of $30,000. Incorporators: Jacob 
F. Humm, Marcella M. Humm, John C. 
Humm. 

Trilla, Ill—The elevator owned by 
George Kizer of Mattoon, was destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin. The ele- 
vator and sheds were valued at about 
$6,000, covered by an insurance of 
$1,500. Mr. Kizer has not decided wheth- 
er or not he will rebuild the elevator. 


St. Charles, IIl—C. P. Davis of the 
Davis Coal & Farm Implement Co., 
has purchased the feed and grain busi- 
ness of Charles Crandall. The elevator 
buildings are the property of W. P. 
Lillibridge who formerly operated the 
business. Mr. Davis will conduct the 
feed mill in connection with his other 
interests. 


INDIANA. 


Orangeville, Ind.—The mill here is 
now owned by S. N. Mattox of Salem. 


Markleville, Ind—The Markleville 
Elevator Co. is installing new machin- 
ery and wiring for electricity. 

San Pierre, Ind.—The San Pierre 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. will reroof 
their elevator with asbestos shingles. 


Frankfort, Ind.—Fire caused by a hot 
bearing or foreign matter in the rolls 
caused a small loss to the Sims Mill- 
ing Co. 

Remington, Ind.—The Farmers Coop. 
Co. is now managed by Lee Carl suc- 
ceeding M. C. Coover who managed the 
affairs of the company for the past 14 
years. 

Edinburg, Ind.—L. J. McMillin has 
installed a 180 ft. chain drag for con- 
veying corn to a distant crib in the 
elevator of Martin Cutsinger. Other 
equipment was also installed. 


IOWA. 

Sioux City, la—McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., Minneapolis, has temporarily closed 
its office here. 

Fernald, la.—Hesson & Lynch will be 
succeeded by the North Iowa Grain Co., 
Mason City, Ia. 

Brooklyn, la.—H. C. Light & Son has 
purchased the Stokely Lumber Com- 
pany’s lumber, coal and grain business. 


Allerton, la.—The Allerton Grain & 
Coal Co. has dissolved, having wound 
up its business and disposed of its 
assets. 


Leeds, la—An explosion in an attri- 
tion mill started a fire which slightly 
damaged the mill of the International 
Milling Co. 

Osceola, la——The Eddy Grain & Prod- 
uce Co. has moved into a new build- 
ing which will aid them in handling 
their trade. 

Waterloo, la.—The Grow-Well Seed 
Co., managed by George Hall, has been 
organized and will operate at Bluff 
St., 6 Park Ave. 


Center Point, la.—The elevator of 
the defunct Farmers Co-op. Grain Co. 
has been purchased by L. J. Dennis, 
elevator operator here. 


Lake View, la.—A new company may 
be organized if the proposals received 
for the assets of the Farmers Union 
Grain Co. are not satisfactory. 

Denison, la.—Two stockholders of 
the Farmers Union Exchange have 
asked that a receiver be chosen for the 
Exchange which was incorporated in 
1919 for $50,000. 
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Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 
Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
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KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 
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Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Leon, la.—C. G. Biddison, who re- 
cently sold his interests in the Biddi- 
son-Graham Coal & Grain Co., has 
established an office at the Baker Mill 
and will deal in coal, feed and grain. 


Garden City, la.—Jewell Bockwitz is 
succeeded by Ole Tungland as manager 
of the Garden City Farmers Elevator 
Co. Mr. Bockwitz has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Lamson Bros. branch at 
Des Moines. 


Council Bluffs, la——The contract for 
the reconstruction of the Rock Island 
Elevator head-house has been let to 
The R. M. Van Ness Const. Co. The 
total cost of the improvements will be 
about $60,000. 


Alta, la.—Officers were elected by the 
Farmers BHlevator as follows: Claus 
Lindlief, re-elected President; Chas. 
Christensen, Vice Pres.; G. H. Watson, 
Sec’y; Samuel Parker, Treas. Direc- 
tors: Bert Schuelke, John Stromberg, 
Elof Nelson, Chas. Holtz, Peter Strom, 
B. A. Warme and J. A. Blom. The 
affairs of the company are in a flourish- 
ing condition, 


KANSAS. 


Parsons, Kans.—D. R. White has in- 
stalled a new mill on his farm. 


Wichita, Kans.—The Carroll Grain 
Co. has chartered with $10,000 capital. 


Attica, Kans.—A. N. Black succeeds 
R. D. Ely as manager of the Attica 
Grain & Elevator Co. 


Great Bend, Kans.—Chas. V. Brink- 
man has purchased the stock of Nick 
Smith in the Walnut Creek Milling Co. 


Copeland, Kans.—The Jennings Grain 
Co. of Hutchinson contemplate the 
erection of another grain elevator here. 


Alma, Kans.—Andy Anderson has re- 
signed from the responsibilities as- 
sumed at the Farmers Elevator two 
years ago. 

Oskaloosa, Kans.—Geo. M. Casebier 
has leased the Dobbs elevator, and will 
operate it in connection with his pres- 
ent establishment. 

Tonganoxie, Kans.—It is reported 
that the Fair-Hinshaw Mill, closed after 
the Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
failure, will soon be ready to start up 
again. 

Lane, Kans.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Lane Coop. Elevator 
Co., the directors were given authority 
to sell holdings of the company. The 
elevator will be placed on the market 
at once. 

Kansas City, Kans.—The contract for 
the construction of 28 new storage bins 
for the Southwestern Milling Co. has 
been awarded to James Stewart & Co., 
Chicago, who have agreed to have the 
bins completed by Aug. lst. When com- 
pleted the bins will hold three-quarter 
million bushels of wheat. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Eminence, Ky.—The Eminence Mill- 
ing Co. suffered a tota! fire loss April 


16th amounting to $30,000. The tile 
grain tanks adjacent to mill were 
damaged. 

Morganfield, Ky.—The Morganfield 


Roller Mills are erecting an additional 
warehouse 52x80 feet and two stories 
high. A molasses feed plant and a 
new type Hammermill grinder for ear 
corn, whole wheat, alfalfa, oats and 
other products, are among the improve- 
ments which will amount to $5,000. 


Paris, Ky.—B. M. Renick has sold 
the Paris Mill to S. H. Kash and W. W. 
Quicksail of Lexington, Ky., and James 
Drake of Campton, Ky., for a consider- 
ation said to be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. The new owners will take 
immediate possession. The mill is 
modernly equipped in every way and 
has a storage capacity of 85,000 bushels 
of grain. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell, Mass.—The fire which burned 
the plant of the Ryan Grain Co. caused 
a loss amounting to $50,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


Morgan, Mich.—The Cecil Munton 
elevator and feed mill is still closed 
down. 

Brown City, Mich—The Michigan 


Elevator Exchange is promoting a co- 
operative movement here. 

Eckford, Mich.—The Albion Farmers 
Elevator Co. elevator is still in the 
hands of creditors and has been idle 
for the past year. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minn.—A Mr. Johnson of 
manager of the 


Conger, 
Kiester is the new 
Speltz Elevator. 

Brooten, Minn.—The Farmers Elev. 
Co. have purchased two Lord’s station- 
ary type dumps. 

Hector, Minn.—A Trapp all steel 
dump is being installed by the Hector 
Coop. Milling Co. 

Raymond, Minn.—The Farmers Coop. 
Elevator have ordered a Lord’s portable 
type dump to be installed in July. 

Waldorf, Minn.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. are erecting a separate office 
on the north side of the elevator. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Andrews 
Grain Co. will install several Globe and 
Trapp Dumps in their country elevators 
this spring. 

New Ulm, Minn.—Recreation grounds 
will be provided by the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., where the workers can enjoy 
outdoor sports. 

Austin, Minn.—C. J. Marboe, manager 
of the Hormel Mills here and formerly 
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manager of the Elysian and the New 
Prague fiour mills, died at his home. 


Paynesville, Minn.—The new officers 
of the re-organized Paynesville Mill & 
Elevator Co. are: Albert Bork, Pres.; 
Edwin Manz, Vice Pres.; Julius Otto, 
Treas.; C. W. McGaffey, Sec’y and 
Mer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Atlas Elev. 
Co. are installing Globe Combination 
Truck and Wagon Dumps in their fol- 
lowing elevators: Cavour, Rockham, 
Hitchcock, Frankfort, Raymond, Clark, 
S. Dak. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cargill Ele- 
vator Co. are installing Globe Combina- 
tion Truck and Wagon dumps at their 
following sations, Johnson, Hancock, 
Claremont, Litchfield and will make 
other installations. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Monarch 
Elev. Co. are installing Globe Combina- 
tion Truck and Wagon dumps in their 
elevators at the following stations: Cli- 
max, Hawley, Pipestone, Nassau, Dan- 
vers, Holland, Beardsley, Maynard, 
Minn., St. Thomas, Roseville, N. D. 


Hinckley, Minn.—The Farmers Seed 
Store, owned by Honas Rypkema, in- 
stalled a Diamond Feed Grinder which 
is run by two motors of ten h. p. each. 
The capacity is about 40 sacks per hour. 
Mr. Rypkema plans on rebuilding the 
elevators in his feed store this summer. 


MISSOURI. 


Polo, Mo.—The Polo Elevator Co. has 
added 1,800 sq. ft. of floor space to 
their warehouse. 


Slater, Mo.—The Slater Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. is installing a vault in their 
office department. 


Monroe City, Mo.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. are contemplating an addition 
to their present building. 


Bertrand, Mo.—The elevator of the 
Bertrand Elevator & Gin Co. was slight- 
ly damaged by windstorm. 


Pattonsburg, Mo.—Fire completely 
destroyed the Green-Tooley mill and ele- 
vator. The records and a stock of flour 
was saved. 


Chillicothe, Mo.—Charles Gillidette, 
formerly chief deputy in the State game 
and fish department, has been trans- 
ferred to the State grain department 
at St. Joseph as chief clerk. 


Fairfax, Mo.—At a meeting of a num- 
ber of business men, it was decided to 
build an elevator, provided a_ stock 
company could be organized. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to solicit 
stock subscriptions. 

Windsor, Mo.—M. A. Hensley has 
traded his 155 acre farm to Finis Miller 
for the elevator and grounds now oper- 
ated by L. W. Lingle & Co. Mr. Lingle 
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Pittsburgh, Pea2. 


is operating the elevator on a long time 
lease and will still retain possession. 


Palmyra, Mo.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Farmers Elevator & Ex- 
change Co. has chosen the following 
officers: C. R. Happel, Preées.; W. F. 
Legenbauer, Vice Pres.; George V. 
Saffarrans, Treas., and F. E. Robinson, 
Sec’y. 

Hale, Mo.—The feed business of 
C. W. Kinsey and the produce and feed 
business of the Deardorff Produce 
House will become one firm under a 
deal which has been closed. They will 
occupy the present quarters of the Kin- 
sey feed store. 

Florence, Mo.—An addition to the 
Burlington Elevator Co.’s_ property, 
costing approximately $250,000, has 
been started. It will consist of 18 
tanks, 86 feet high, 22 feet in diameter 
with walls 7 inches thick, and when 
completed, will double the present ele- 
vator’s capacity of 500,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Monroe City, Mo.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. report a $511,686.06 business 
during the months from June 1, 1924, 
to March 15, 1925. It is probable a 7 
per cent stock dividend will be declared. 
Directors elected for the ensuing year 
are: J. D. Robey, C. L. Elzea, A. Lee 
Ely, A. F. Griffith, Frank Rayna, Lewis 
Bell and B. A. McElroy. 


MONTANA. 


Buffalo, Mont.—Albert Lewis, present 
manager of the Farmers Elevator, has 
purchased same for a consideration of 
about $7,000. 


Whitetail, Mont.—J. M. Larson has 
taken over an elevator here and will 
be associated in the operation with his 
brother of Lookout, F. J. Larson. 


NEBRASKA. 


Kearney, Neb.—J. P. Gibbons Grain 
Co. has installed a Howe 10-ton Heavy 
Duty Motor Truck scale. 


Stamford, Neb.—A Howe 10-ton scale 
is being installed in the elevator of 
O. E. Westerburg, and repairs are being 
made. 


Brock, Neb.—The Farmers Union 
Coop. Ass’n. has been operating under 
the name of Farmers Elevator Co. since 
April ist, following its reorganization. 


Polk, Neb.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Farmers Grain & Stock 
Co., it was voted that the company 
continue’ business. Twelve farmers 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy ask- 
ing that the affairs of the company be 
terminated. It is claimed that the 
company owes around $45,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Patterson, N. J.—Fire destroyed the 
grain elevators of Meyer & De Vogel 
with a loss of $100,000. Large quan- 
tities of hay, feed, oats and other grain 
were destroyed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Antelope, N. D.—Fire caused by a 
locomotive spark slightly damaged Ele- 
vator No. 2 of the Occident Elevator 
Co. on April 11th. 


LIGHTNING- 
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Shinn-Flat Lightning Rods are particularly adapt- 
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Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your dis- 


tect’ Write us, 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Bismarck, N. D.—The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. will increase their capital 
stock from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000. 


OHIO. 

Toledo, O.—The Keiser Milling Co. 
has been incorporated for $150,000. 

Celina, O.—The Celina Mfg. Co. is 
now owned by J. A. Copeland of Spen- 
cerville. 

Shanesville, O—F. Grimm of Warren 
recently took over the Andreas Bros. 
Flour Mill. 

Finlay, O.—The Ohio Hay Sales 
Ass’n. has been organized with a cCap- 
ital of $1,000 for the purpose of market- 
ing hay directly to the consumer in an 
effort to reduce freight charges and 
increase profits. Those interested are: 
W. A. Beutler of Ottawa, Pres.; C. H. 
Stateler, Mgr.; J. C. Bright, W. S. 
Wallen, C. M. Wiseley and J. J. Her- 
man of Vanlue. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Carnegie, Okla.—A. P. Snowder and 
Gus Ellwanger have leased the Nixon- 
Roody Flour Mill and have made some 
improvements. 


Clinton, Okla.—Fire, thought to have 
started in a sack of lint cotton, dam- 
aged the elevator office of the Clinton 
Mlg. Co. Loss covered by insurance. 

Tulsa, Okla.—The Central West Flour 
& Feed Co. has been incorporated by 
E. V. Keeney, Joseph Keeney and 
others with a capital of $7,500. 

Hammon, Okla.—H. J. Clark, trustee 
for C. H. Cantrell of Hutchinson, re- 
cently purchased the Hammon Mill & 
Elevator under execution by the sheriff, 
for $2,500.88. 

Banner, Okla.—The Jones-Hettelsater 
Const. Co. will erect a 20,000 bu. rein- 
forced concrete elevator for the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla., to be 
completed by. July 1st. 

El Reno, Okla.—The grain storage 
plant of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co. will be enlarged before the next 
grain season and will give the plant 


Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction | 
when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 


a total capacity of 520,000 bushels and 
equipment for unloading 25 cars a day. 


Guthrie, Okla.—The Guthrie Mill & 
Grain Co. has been organized by A. F. 
Sullins and T. A. Thatcher, both of 
Oklahoma City, and F. L. York, Guthrie, 
with a capital of $25,000. They will 
erect a new modern flour mill for this 
year’s grain crop. 

Enid, Okla.—A movement to have the 
Santa Fe, Rock Island and Frisco Rail- 
roads build a 1,000,000 bu. terminal 
elevator here has been revived by the 
officers of the Southwest Wheat Grow- 
ers Ass’n., having secured new exten- 
sions of the transit privilege from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Columbia, S: D.—The Columbia 
Farmers Elevator Co. will start to build 
about May Ist. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—The convention of 
the South Dakota Grain Dealers Ass’n 
will be held here next December of 
January. 

Redfield, S. D—H. W. Speight will 
equip his house with lightning rods and 
another ventilating type motor, and put 
on a new composition roof. 

Yankton, S. D.—The Farmers Union 
Co-op. Elevator Co.’s elevator has been 
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NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


To.epo, O., April 20.—Cash clover was 
lower the past week owing to a reduced 
demand and heavier offerings. The 
trade have been expecting to have the 
demand last until well into April and it 
has proven rather disappointing. Seeds- 
men say there has been heavy substitu- 
tion for clover owing to the righ price. 
Stocks here are not large and may be 
further reduced before the _ season 
closes. Receipts last week were 51 bags 
and shipments 418 bags. 

October clover was higher last week 
and is receiving more attention daily. 
The crop reports are still based on 
guesses as the season is not far enough 
advanced to make definite conclusions. 
The trade in the new crop future has 
been fairly heavy considering the time 
of year. Some investors who bought 
early have accepted profits and there 
are some hedges being put out against 
cash seed that may be carried over. 
reneral rains over the clover belt have 
helped lately but more are needed to 
give the crop a good start. As the sea- 
son comes to a close October usually 
becomes more active and trading shows 
a large increase. 

Alsike and timothy remain strong and 
the cash trade has been larger than ex- 
pected. Stocks of alsike, both prime 
and. lower grades, have been exhausted 
in this market and seedsmen from out- 
side have found it difficult to get alsike 
anywhere. Timothy stocks have been 
materially shaken down also and this 
leaves timothy in a much better posi- 
tion. Receipts of alsike last week were 


We buy and sell all standard va- 

rieties of grass, clover and farm 

seeds. Corre eepontence solicited 
EED COMPANY 


WM. A. W 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Tim- 
othy receipts 152 bags and shipments 
1,122 bags. 


20 bags and shipments 520 bags. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
April 18: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High Low. Apr.18. Apr.11 
Cashee.ran- $17.20 $16.90 $16.90 $17.20 
Octieseoe. 14.75 14.05 14.40 14.05 
Alsike— 
Cash® jsoeka Lolo 15.00 15.15 15.00 
ANE orenine 13.60 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Timothy— 
Cashwa. tes 3.30 3.15 3.25 8.15 
May os sys stole 3.35 3.25 3.30 3.25 
Septicvwir.s 3.85 3.50 3.80 3.50 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 
Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for week ending Apr. 18 and season to 
date and comparisons, also stocks, etc., 

as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
Last wk... 51 20 152 418 520 1,122 
This sea..15,311 5,914 18,438 19,913 6,230 10,914 
Last sea.27,930 9,621 11,129 29,703 7,313 11,378 
Toledo stocks April 18—Red clover, 4,- 
549 bags; alsike, 4,049; bags, timothy, 
13,272. Exports, timothy, 570 bags. Im- 


ports none. 
PRIME INSPECTED. 


Lai Alsike. Timothy. 
Last week ...... Bernt. sO cas 
This season ..... as! 105 3,650 11,523 
WORTRAEO Bec siemens 16,450 7,850 7,485 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, April 18.—Sales of al- 
falfa seed are making a fair volume, 
with orders from both nearby and dis- 
tant territory and ranging from small 
lots to carlots. Grass and clover seed 
business is practically over for the sea- 
son. Southern trade in forage seeds has 
subsided and dealers are awaiting the 
start of the corn crop in more northern 
states to see how heavy the demand for 
cane and millet will be. There is plenty 
of cane seed, and it has been selling on 
a feed-mixing basis for some time. Millet 
is scarce, except Siberian. Sudan seed 
is abundant and cheap. Cowpeas are so 
high that soy beans may be taken as a 
substitute. Rains in April have been 
favorable for growing fields of blue 
grass, clover, alfalfa, timothy and other 
grasses. 


Seeds are quoted in a wholesale way 
as follows, per cwt., sacked: Blue grass, 
$20@30; timothy, $5.50@7; red clover, 
$25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; alsike, 
$17@23; alfalfa, $17@23.50; red top 
cane, $1.75@1.80; orange cane, $1.80@ 
1.85; black amber cane, $1.70@1.80; red 
amber cane, $1.80@1.85; German millet, 
$4@4.50; common millet, $3@3.50; Si- 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


berian millet, $2.25@2.75; hog millet, 
$2.25@2.50; Sudan, $3.50@4.50; cowpeas, 
per bushel, $4.50@5; soy beans, $2.15@ 
apo. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending April 18, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
LOAD «c's stron 30,000 70,953 10,040 18,455 
O24 . <..a-cictemersteye ne 25,780 184,695 335,280 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote: Timothy—fair to good coun- 
try seed at $5.50 to $6.00, low-grade, 
weedy and darx at $2.00 to $4.50; clover 
—fairly clean to high grade clean seed 
at $19.00 to $24.00—trashy and heavily 
weedy seed unsalable; alfalfa at $16.00 
to $20.00; redtop at $11.50 to $11.80 for 
clean seed—chaffy at $2.00 to $10.00; 
Sudan grass at $4.25; German millet at 
$4.00; hog millet at $2.05 bulk basis. 

Stock Peas—Quote whipporwill at 
$3.60 to $4.00 and new era and mixed 
at $3.25 to $3.30 per bu. on basis of 
latest sales. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote (on basis 
of latest sales) at $1.55 per 100 lbs. for 
black amber and $1.15 for orange. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Apr. 18, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week .. 387 746 73 93 205 42 
Prev. wk. 320 671 639 181 310 232 
1924. ee 396 913 384 437 406 511 
1924-25. 34,871 25,877 10,609 5,358 16,063 15,494 
1923-24. 30,764 19,405 10,222 7,434 23,072 13,095 
1922-23. 31,010 29,167 9,898 8,412 22,664 6,135 


Timothy—Quiet and unchanged. Fair 
country run $5.70@5.90 per 100 Ibs., 
good country run about $6.00@6.15, high 
grade $6.20@6.30, choice $6.35@6.45 and 
fancy at $6.75@7.00. 

Alfalfa Seed—Fair trade. Recleaned 
country lots at $22.00@23.00 per 100 lbs. 

Alsike—Large demand at firm prices. 
Fair country lots $16.00@17.00 per 100 
lbs. Good seed $17.50@19.00, choice 
$20.00@21.00 and fancy at $21.50@23.00. 

Flax Seed—Nominal. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.78144@2.80% per bu. of 
56 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Offerings fair, market 
easy. Country lots $19.50@22.25 for 100 
lbs., good $23.00@24.00, choice $24.50@ 
25.50, fancy $26.50@27.50 and Mammoth 
$23.00@28.00, according to quality. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 

DuuutrH, April 18.—Trading in flax- 
seed continued dull and draggy on this 
market during the last week. Crushers 
were reported to have been practically 
out of the running and the interest was 
monopolized by pit traders who ap- 
peared to be ready to press the selling 
side on any strong spots. Apart from 
on Thursday, when a break of 514 cents 
was registered in sympathy with slumps 
in wheat and other grains, trading came 
within a narrow range. On the net re- 
sult of the six days’ operations spot and 
May seed broke 8% cents and the other 
futures from 6 to 8% cents. 

Receipts were light during the week, 
amounting to 23,190 bushels and _ ship- 
ments were 42,398 bushels, leaving 
stocks of 328,000 bushels in the eleva- 
tors. 

Interest of operators was centered at 
Winnipeg, where business mounted up 
into a substantial volume. In explanation 
for that it was pointed out that traders 
have been doing the bulk of their hedg- 
ing up there for some time back on ac- 
count of supplies in their lake elevators 


and at points in the interior being suffi- 
ciently large to assure deliveries being 
made if called upon. Specialists in the 
flaxseed market claimed that inquiries 
have been put out at Fort William for 
boat space to move a fair lot of flax. 
seed to Buffalo. Taking into account 
that Canadian seed is estimated to be 
worth 10 cents a bushel more than 
American on account of its oil content, 
their market is now practically at a 
working basis. It is therefore being as- 
sumed that the needs of crushers’ plants 
down there will be supplied to some ex- 
tent with Canadian seed. Another 
bearish development commented upon 
by operators is the increased movement 
of Argentine seed in the Atlantic ports, 
That had been foreshadowed for some 
time back by the lack of export demand 
for Argentine seed in Europe. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. 
SDOt!. «0.0 vite: 70-76 $2. 7814-8444 3B 048 
To arrive. 2.70 2.78% 
ASDYAL' 5s veniaare 2.70 2.78% 
May eof ntreete 2.70 2.78% 2.39 
itll Wien,» oriee iets 2.71 2.77 2.3535 
Sept:::. jo ncwek 2.50 Per 2.21 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, April 20.—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom during the past week 
has been rather steady with a fair de 
mand for seed in sympathy with ti 
firmer tone in linseed oil. 

Linseed oil has been meeting with a 
good demand for all positions. Con- 
tinental interests rebought some of their 
recent sales. 

Cotton oil appears to be in good de 
mand, and all classes are dearer. 

India: Shipments of linseed this week 
amount to 384,000 bushels compared 
with 352,000 bushels tne week previous. 

Argentina: Clearances of linseed are 
enlarging, last week’s outward move- 
ment exceeding 34 million bushels com- 
pared with less than 1% million bushels 
the week previous. Port stocks are also 
increasing and now aggregate four 
million bushels compared with 3,400,000 
bushels the previous week and 5,200,000 
bushels at this time a year ago. Mar- 
kets for linseed have displayed a stead- 
ier tone during the week. The export 
demand appears more active. 


NAME CHANGED. 


The M. & M. Seed Company, Chicago, 
has been authorized to change its name 
to the Ernest E. Meyer Seed Co., Ine. 


GARNET WHEAT IN CANADA, 

Commenting on the recent statement 
before the Agricultural Council of the 
House of Commons, that the production 
of Garnet wheat may possibly in the 
near future replace the famous Marquis 
staple, the American Press Bureau of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway says, “It 
is difficult to grasp the full significance 
of the claim that the Garnet staple has 
capabilities of high production in 
drought and ripens earlier than Mar- 
quis, thereby escaping the dangers of 
rust and frost, and that it will extend 
the wheat belt much farther north than 
it is now. 

“Marquis wheat developed by Charles 
Saunders, who was recently granted a 
pension of $5,000 per year by the Cana- 
dian government, and was awarded the 
gold medal by the Royal Society of Can- 
ada, has revolutionized wheat growing 
in America. In the past twenty years 
it has placed millions of additional dol 
lars in the pockets of Canadian and 
United States farmers. The statement 
forces attention to what has been ac 
complished in wheat growing in West 
ern Canada. 

“In the early eighties when the Cana- 
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dian Pacific Railway first thrust its steel 
into the West and government and rail- 
way advertised the area as a grain 
growing territory, many authorities 
stated dogmatically that it would never 
be produced economically there. In 1924, 
forty years later, Canadian wheat acre- 
age was 22,505,000 and the estimated 
‘spring wheat production, 271,622,000 
bushels. This compared with an acre- 
age of 59,659,000 and a production of 
872,673,000 in the United States in the 
‘same year. Canada’s yield in the past 
year was equal to nearly 12 per cent of 
‘the world’s wheat crop grown in thirty- 
one countries, as recorded by the Inter- 
‘national Institute, as against 32 per cent 
‘in that of the United States crop. 


“Tn 1911 Canada first entered the in- 
‘ternational lists with her wheat. She 
has failed in only one year since to car- 
ry away the world’s championship, and 
then had the consolation of knowing 
‘that the winning Montana farmer had 
‘produced his crop from Canadian seed. 
‘The yield of wheat in Canada is con- 
sistently higher than in other countries 
ot similar conditions. For the last five 
years the spring wheat average over 
‘Canada has been 15.1 bushels per acre. 
The world’s record wheat crop was 
grown in Alberta in 1923, when 108,- 
‘443,000 bushels were produced on 5,958,- 
361 acres, an average of 28 bushels to 
the acre of wheat weighing 61.45 pounds 
to the bushel. 


“One is inclined to wonder how much 
farther North the wheat belt can be 
pushed. In 1876 the prize winning 
wheat at the Centennial Exposition at 
(Philadelphia came from the Peace River 
‘country of northern Alberta, and in 1893 
‘another section of the same territory 
earried off the champion wheat honors 
lat the Chicago World’s Fair. North of 
Edmonton, in Alberta, 500 miles north 
jor so of the international border, wheat 
‘which cannot be excelled is raised, and 
this year more than two million bushels 
of it came out of the country over the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Colum- 
bia Railway.” 


I 


SEED TRADE BETTER. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp.—Seed trade with us 
‘was better this season than last. The 
stocks of red clover, alsike, and sweet 
‘clover have been practically cleaned up. 
‘What the trade on stock peas, millet, 
soy beans, etc., will be remains to be 
seen. 


Seed corn has not moved freely, but 
‘probably when farmers get ready to 
iplant the demand will be more active. 
Stocks seem to be sufficient to take care 
of the normal demand, but from what 
we can learn, farmers expect to plant all 
they possibly can to corn on account of 
the good price they have been able to 
obtain for the 1924 crop. 


_ Red clover looks tip-top in this sec- 
tion with about an average acreage. 
‘Wheat is in splendid condition and un- 
Jess something happens to it between 
‘mow and harvest we should have a yield 
jabove the average in this territory.— 
\Ohio Valley Seed Co., Louis J. Graf, 
Sec’y-Treas., Apr. 20. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat in- 
creased 1,170,000 bus.; oats, 657,000 


ibus.; rye, 122,000 bus.; barley, 380,000 
‘bus. These statistics represent terminal 
stocks only: 

Apr. 18, Apr. 11, Apr. 19, 
j 1925. 1925. 1924. 
WNIRGE LE cs sds 40,489,000 41,789,000 50,643,000 
Vn ee 18,640,000 19,748,000 9,131,000 
Le. Gone 2,368,000 2°317,000 1,654,000 
BOMIOW Bic. Ss.s 7,513,000 7,504,000 2,065,000 


Afloat—Rye, 110,000 bus. 
f —_-— 

Effective April 4, a 33 per cent in- 
crease in the Rumanian tariff rate to off- 
set the depreciation of curreney on the 
exchange market was put into effect. 
The decline of the Lei in the last month 
is said to be due largely to inability to 
market last season’s corn crop against 
the prevailing competition. The exporta- 
tion of all Rumanian grains, except corn, 
now is prohibited. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Apr. 18 
(final 000 omitted): 
Apr.18,Apr.19,Apr.18, Apr.19, 


1925. 1924, 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicagowteve.nes 748 788 63,586 56,362 
Sioux (City... 2) 160 32 4,452 4,890 
Milwaukee 219 163 15,5382 16,706 
Minneapolis 414 328 46,858 24,948 
Duluth see 1 8 20,651 3,509 
St. Louisees aie 850 624 25,182 25,421 
Toledo ise. 3 34 36 5,941 3,240 
Wichita stesa seen A dates Sich aa 
Detroit’. weer ne 6 34 1,673 2,656 
Kansas City 186 60 5,905 10,433 
Peoria (2 33:een. 118 238 8,666 10,726 
Omaha. jena. 256 280 11,900 14,556 
Indianapolis ... 102 132 8,227 9,005 
St.. Joseph. is... 28 12 1,437 1,400 

DOLE retreats 3,022 2,730 220,278 183,858 
Shipments .-5,296 3,069 130,771 137,458 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to April 18 
(final 000 omitted): 
Apr.18,Apr.19,Apr.18, Apr.19, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CHICALOM sauces 796 996 9,572 57,226 
Sioux Citvas. ... 44 81 3,074 5,508 
Milwaukee .... 65 173 4,903 11,663 
Minneapolis ... 57 116 11,471 18,581 
Duluth .. ev 88 378 7,402 
St. Louis. 724 12,588 21,114 
Toledo 45 2,112 2,614 
Wichita es 1,884 coos 
Detroite iit eens 12 241 1,598 
Kansas City 480 15,647 14,064 
Peoria 168 11,270 9,666 
Omaha 484 8,17 17,832 
Indianapolis 155 310,341 9,687 
St. Joseph 235 5,283 5,156 
TOtal Rates cars 2,257 38,757 136,934 177,111 
Shipments --4,405 2,988 67,812 97,750 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 


1923. 
72,547,0 
73,808,0 
73,577,0 
74,852,0 


1924, 


74,804,0 
72,566,0 
70,495,0 
68,282,0 
67,162,0 
65,949,0 
64,789,0 
64,454,0 
64,072,0 
62,406,0 
61,656,0 
60,624,0 
59,549,0 
58,657,0 
56,673,0 
54,824,0 


1924. 
6..99,461,0 
. -98,079,0 
. .96,823,0 
- -94,491,0 

1925. 


- .91,492,0 
. -86,833,0 


1922. 1921. 
47,337,0 
48,070.0 
49,431,0 
49,168,0 
1922. 


47,839,0 


37,673,0 
1923. 
40,582,0 
40,193,0 
42,829,0 
45,505,0 
46,776,0 
47,807,0 
47,946,0 
47,496,0 
47,507,0 
46,581,0 
46,470,0 
46,544,0 
45,785,0 
45,378,0 
45,476,0 


..53,203,0 45,595,0 


Corn. 
1923. 
4,340,0 
4,722,0 
6,242,0 
8,799,0 

1924. 
9,708,0 


1924, 
- 9,065,0 
. .11,273,0 
. .13,774,0 
. -16,302,0 
1925. 


. -18,573,0 
. -20,862,0 
. -22,648,0 
. .25,685,0 
. .27,571,0 
. -29,464,0 
. -31,048,0 
. -31,620,0 
. .382,292,0 
. 382,534,0 
. -34,400,0 
. -30,287,0 
, -34,010,0 
. .32,727,0 
. .30,761,0 
. -27,706,0 


1922. 
11,368,0 
13,111,0 
14,788,0 
16,760,0 

1923. 
16,885,0 


21,667,0 24,623,0 


Oats. 


1923. 
18,058,0 
18,157,0 
19,175,0 
19,940,0 


1924. 
. .67,250,0 
. -68,430,0 
. -70,062,0 
. .71,436,0 


1925. 
. .72,128,0 
. -72,729,0 
. -73,721,0 
.-74,161,0 
. -73,570,0 
. .73,604,0 
+ 14,999,0 
. -73,980,0 
. -72,386,0 
..71,173,0 
. .69,118,0 
. -66,680,0 
. 63,886,0 
. -61,104,0 
. -58,107,0 
. 54,275,0 


1922. 
32,130,0 
31,952,0 
32,546,0 
32,391,0 


2 
12)674/0 22,753,0 59,753,0 
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COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LULL LLL LULL 
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RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


CLOVER AND. GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


SPUN 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS = 


iLO 


MUCHMORE 


= 
iil 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. U.S., U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
Dec. 13....103,067,000 3,070,000 106,137,000 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Deen” Where. 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925. 
Janky sews. 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jaricng ALOK 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
DAN TM Lien: 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
JaNe Ave « 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
JAN leceees 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Feb. 7.....80,347,000 2,434,000 8&2/781,000 
Me Due £45 na. 79,664,000 2,556,000 8,220,000 
a Site) Ont Raa 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Mie big) 285.65.29. 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar MEE 0 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
ET ok 0 a Ie Sa e 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
IEE) ene 20 ee 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar. 28.....638,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
Apr. Bh aes 60,734,000 2 (032, 000 62,766,000 
Apr) LT eee 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Dec. 13.... 76,465,000 182,602,000 68,000,000 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
seer 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1925. 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 -96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar. 14.....75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mar. 21.....76,049,000 148,484,000 98,800,000 
Mar. 28.....75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Apr. 4.....71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
WM ase 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1924. 1925. 
Dec. 13....250,602,000|Feb. 14....244,834,000 
Dec. 20....246,470,000/Feb. 21....249,878,000 
Dec. 27....237,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 

1925. Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 38....233,842,000/Mar. 14....248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000/Mar. 21....242,284,000 
Jan. 17....231,795,000/Mar, 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000|Apr. 4....230,155,000 

.235,217,000|Apr. 11....226,399,000 


7... .239,469,000 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 
Or, as one advertiser “dubbed” us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


Zisita asestmsg Sate 
elled an nap 

Barley and Soft Red at 
We will be wicnaee te cell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incerperated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


NS oe DAMM 2 
To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 


cellent facilities for prompt handling and 
full market value. Our service will 
Please you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Two private wires to Chicago. 
VSTIOEONOOVOENUAROUTOOAOSNEOOMAHAROOUUOUEEOONASEOOOLOURPOONOAAUHH UO ATONE SOOOQUDUOUSEEOUUAQONHOUUOECOOUAS00 100 UDEOSNHOUN aS 


COTTON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


la a | 


al 


New safeguards have been introduced 
into the operation of warehouses li- 
censed under the Federal Warehouse 
Act by an arrangement requiring all li- 
censed cotton warehousemen to have 
their receipts printed on a specially 
prepared paper bearing a special design. 
Receipt forms are obtainable only 
through a printer, who has entered into 
a contract and filed a bond with the De- 
partment of Agriculture under which 
he is obligated not to print licensed 
warehouse receipts except on approved 
orders submitted by warehousemen 
through department representatives. 

The new standardized receipt forms, 
it is stated, give the department a check 
on all receipts issued by Federally li- 
censed warehouses and assist it in en- 
forcing the requirements of the Ware- 
house Act. 


ack a 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA | 


22 (574) 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


is DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Are Better 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 
Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’ on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNUM U LLU ULUULULU 


“Chapman’s *6p Products’ 
MEAT SCRAPS 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


50% Protein BONE MEAL 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein SALT 


RAW BONE MEAL 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois = 


ALM 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Table — Rock — Block 


Saul 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED: WORKS 


General Office and Mills 


2613 to 2027 Mendel St. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYING= 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MMMM 
Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


col UUCSACLAUIAUCLASUSA44 00 1H UTUAUUAOOURCEES UA AEROS EU N= 


iMeniel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middli lings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


=! 
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MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 


CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 
Corn—Corn Meal—Ground 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries Oracked Oats— 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, 1OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


4 few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


MENTE 


AND 
CoO. us 
INC. 


BAGS :::: 
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Feedstuffs 


The Millers’ Federation met in con- 
vention last week in Chicago April 16 
and 17 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Gluten feeds at $35 a ton compare 
very favorably as a substituted ingre- 
dient for soy bean meal at $52 a ton. 
This relative advantage for gluten feed 
may not always prevail but at the pres- 
ent many manufacturers are_ substi- 
tuting it for soy bean meal or other 
high priced good ingredients in their 
balanced rations. 

The alfalfa mill of the Broadacre 
Farm & Livestock Co., which burned 
several weeks ago, is to be rebuilt im- 
mediately. It is located on the twenty- 
two thousand acre Colorado farm of the 
company where a considerable tonnage 
of alfalfa, barley and other feedstuffs 
are raised. The farm produces a par- 
ticularly high grade of alfalfa which 
is now being offered, baled in carlots, 
through their sales office in the Conway 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


COTTONSEED MEAL, 


KANSAS City, April 18.—Slow trade 
in cottonseed meal is admitted by deal- 
ers, and this condition is expected to 
continue during the next,two months. 
An early spring and plenty of grass are 
the reasons given. Oklahoma continues 
to be the principal source of offerings. 
Prices asked by Oklahoma mills for car- 
lots range from $35.50 to $36 a ton. 
Arkansas quotes the same figures, but 
freight rates place mills in that state 
at a disadvantage for the Kansas City 
market. Texas meal, also, is out of line. 
A few more mills closed this week for 
the season. The Kansas City price of 
ecarlots remained at $41.10. 


Minneapolis mills raised the price of 
linseed meal 50c a ton, to $39.50 for 
carlots. Local dealers reflected this to 
the extent of 30c and sold meal at 
$43.80. There was no improvement in 
the demand, which has been light for 
several months as far as the Southwest 
is concerned. 

Both tankage and meat scrap held 
steady all week. Each sold at $55 a 
ton in carlots and $5 more in ton lots. 
There was a moderate demand for tank- 
age and a fair request for meat scrap. 
Supplies were liberal. 


MINNEAPOLIS’ FLAX MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Apr. 18—The demand 
for the cash article was rather spas- 
modic, being good one day and poor the 
next. Country run offerings were light 
but on Friday there was quite an influx 
of seed which had been loaded out of 
Duluth and shipped in here, thus ac- 
counting for the sudden increase in post- 
ings. Crushers would take the choice 
quality seed most any day that they 
are available but backed away from the 
poor stuff consistently. The week’s to- 
tal stocks were 865,745 bushels vs. 360,- 
722 bushels a week ago and 104,507 
bushels a year ago. Range of sales on 
today’s market was le under at 2c over 
May for No- 1 seed on track and the 
same for the to arrive. 


TRADE MARK REGISTRATION. 


Attention of the trade is again called 
to the probability that the names of feed 
ingredients in your trade mark will pre- 
vent trade mark registration. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in official circles recently on this 
point and those who have experienced 


¥ ORLEANS 
NOSAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Plecse mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


SS SS ee 


the inconvenience and loss of busine 
through a necessary change in trac 
marks after some little early expen; 
in advertising, will be very careful | 
properly select their trade mark in t} 
first place before registration. The tra¢ 
mark law forbids the use of an i 
gredient as descriptive of the feed ora 
ticle covered, subject to some qualific 
tions through the earlier use of the fee 
for a period of years so that the i 
gredient itself has a distinct seconday 
meaning. Many cases have been trie 
by the Trade Mark Division against or 
or more ‘descriptive words applying | 
the product which are therefore not e 
titled to registration. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


Conditions which prevail in the whea 
feed market are also prevalent in theo 
meal market. Especially is this true . 


the Chicago situation. Due to ft 
scarcity of flax locally production h: 
been reduced materially. The large 


mill in the city is closed down cor 
pletely and does not know when it wi 
resume operation, this being depender 
on its securing flax from either Dulut 
or Canadian ports by water. The othe 
mills, while still running are, in tt 
main, producing considerably less stu 
than they were a short time ago. 
The export market is tight and cak 
is commanding good prices. Don’t k 
your stocks of oil meal run too low- 
Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, Apr. 18. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 

Oats receipts 148,000 bushels bonde 
68,000 bushels domestic. The weakne; 
of other grains was reflected to a mo 
erate extent in this cereal, which r 
acted to near the previous level aft 
the pressure was removed. The mo 
erate movement from the farms shoy 
no tendency to increase and is resultin 
in very liberal weekly decreases in ov 
record visible supply. Now that lak 
navigation is again open, increased offe 
ings of Northwestern oats may be e 
pected and the Eastern trade will doub 
less secure their supplies through th 
source in preference to Western all ra 
offerings, on account of their relatiy 
cheapness. Foreign purchases of oa 
were in large volume, being mainly : 
Canadian origin, though sales of dome 
tic oats also were reported.—L. W. Fo 
bell & Co. 


DOMESTIC FLAXSEED INCREA! 
ING. 

The 1924 yield of flax in importai 
producing countries is as_ follows 
United States, 3,289,000 acres producir 
30,173,000 bushels. 

India, 3,730,000 acres producing 1! 
480,000 bushels. 

Argentina, 5,906,000 acres producit 
52,359,000 bushels. 

Canadian and Russian acreage is Di 
available but the Canadian produetic 
was 9,751,000 bushels and Russia is r 
liably estimated at 11,000,000 bushels. 

This makes a total world produetic 
of 121,763,000 bushels. 

An interesting feature of this data 
that the Argentine crop is some 15 
20 per cent less than the production 
1922 and 1923, whereas the Unit 
States and Canadian crop totals appro 
imately 75 per cent more than for the 
years. 

J. F. Jackson, of Pynchon & Co., say 
“The government method of crop repo! 
ing on condition is fallacious. Today. 
will use around 16.5 as par against 1f 
in June and July, theorizing that t! 
condition will deteriorate so much al 
issue a report in estimated bushels, th) 
is, 2% bus. an acre less than were t’ 
final par yield used. It would be f’ 
better for the trade were one standa. 
par used and the estimated yield lo 
ered or raised as the condition change! 


. 
lpril 22, 1925. 
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THE PRICE CURREN 


Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
vA CRE ets Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


i 
} 
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| Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
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FEED MARKETS. 


/ MEMPHIS. 


|Memphis, April 18.—Quietude continues 
| the feed markets, for buying is limited 
immediate requirements and to small 
ts. Financial conditions are causing the 
‘siness to be more nearly than usual on a 
isis of cash and less than usual is on_ the 
joks for future shipment. Millfeed is 
jm, but demand slow. Wheat bran today 
las quoted at $29.50@30.50, while gray 
forts were from $35.50@36. Alfalfa meal 
‘mtinues very dull and one grade quotable 
from $25.50@27. Cottonseed meal is held 
lsady by the mills, who decline to sell 
laely at current quotations, which are 
16.50 for 41 per cent and $38.50 for 43. 
vying continues usually of small lots, 
‘th some fertilizer purchases. 
| BOSTON. 
Boston, April 18.—Millfeed: 
Ct per ton: Spring bran, $30.50@31; 
‘nter bran, none _ offering; middlings, 
(0.50@32; mixed feed, $34.50@40; 
16.50; gluten feed, $39.95; , 
8.70; hominy feed, $44; stock feed, $41; 
t hulls, reground, $13; cottonseed meal, 
4@48.50; linseed meal, $44@44.50. Oat- 
sal, per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $2.90; cut and 
‘ound, $3.19. Oats—all rail, fancy, 40 Ibs., 
i@61c; fancy, 38 lbs., 58@59c; regular, 38 
s., 57@58c; regular, 35 lbs., 56@57c; reg- 
ar, 34 lIbs., 55@56c. 
| NEW YORK. 


New York, April 18.—Both western and 
-y feeds, but especially the former, were 
vanced rather sharply toward the end 
the week, with reports that one of the 
uding sellers had withdrawn from the 
arket. An active demand was reported 
om Buffalo. Stocks here are moderate 
d there was less resale pressure. City 
an is quoted at $30, middlings $31 and 
Jd dog $45, while western bran ruled at 
).60, middlings $31.60 and red dog $45.50 
16 per ton. 

BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, April 18.—There is a firmer 
ane to the spot wheat feed situation, and 
quiry for sacked bran and middlings 
ows slight improvement. Hominy feed 
‘d gluten feed continue to move out 
‘wly. Dried beet pulp quiet as we go 
-o the season for pasturage. Alfalfa meal 
sier. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
an, per ton, 100-Ib. sacks,  $31@31.50; 
stern middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
1.50@32; hominy feed, per ton, $41@42; 
iten feed, per ton, $39.75@40; alfalfa 
sal, per ton, $30; dried beet pulp, per 
1, $387@37.50. 
MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, April 18.—Condition of the 
lIwaukee feed market was _ steadier 
-oughout the past week, with all cur- 
it offerings absorbed by a day to day 
mand for small lot shipments. Prices of 
eat feeds closed approximately 50c per 
1 higher and a few orders were said to 
ve been booked for future delivery at 
other 50c higher. The volume of sales 
Ss reported way below the normal for 
s time of the year. Closing quotations 
the week were: Winter bran, $26.20@ 
70; spring bran, $25.50@26; standard 
ddlings, $25.50@26; flour middlings, $31 
2; red dog, $38@39; rye feed, $25@25.50; 
seed oil meal, $41@41.50; cottonseed 
al, $40@44.25; hominy feed, $35@35.50; 
: feed, $6@6.50; gluten’ feed, 30 days, 
.80; all in 100 lb. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. 
\waukee. 


Prompt ship- 


CINCINNATI. 


tincinnati, April 18.—The firmness of the 
feed market became more pronounced 
S week as a result of the continued 
reity of offerings and an improved de- 
nd, and bran sold $1.50 and middlings 
sut 50c per ton higher. Reports that 
Is were oversold and that many were 
operating, and that consequently there 
S none available for prompt shipment 
3s largely responsible for the decidedly 
onger tone. The trade deemed it ad- 
ible this week to eliminate the hominy 
‘tations owing to the difficulty of estab- 
ing accurate prices. Quotations repre- 
t 100-Ib. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
n, $30.50@31; hard winter wheat bran, 
50@30; spring wheat bran, $29.50@30: 
adard middlings, $29.50@30; soft wheat 
dlings, $35.50@36; gray hard middlings, 
50@36; mixéd feed, $33@33.50: No. 1 
Ifa meal, $29. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


hiladelphia, April 18.—There is a good 
1and for nearby deliveries of feed stuffs 
ul kinds, and with light receipts prices 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Ml. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


for these are firm and a shade higherr Fu- 
ture shipments are dull and neglected. | A 
better export inquiry is also responsible 
for a great deal of the strength of the 
market. Quotations represent carlots in 
100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: Soft winter 
bran, $34@35; winter middlings, $33 @34; 
spring bran, $30@31; standard wheat mid- 
dlings, $31@32; flour middlings, $38.50@41; 
red dog, $44.50@45; rye middlings, $30@31; 
reground oats feed, $12; fine yellow hominy, 
$40@41; fine white hominy, $41@42; cotton- 
seed meal, 36% protein, $42.25@43; cotton- 
seed meal, 41% protein, $44.25@45. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, April 18.—This week there 
was a marked improvement in the local 
feed situation. As a matter of fact, it 
can be said that there was more real life 
than at any time since the first of the 
year. During the past few months, with 
the exception of a rather desultory demand 
from nearby territory, there has been prac- 
tically nothing doing here. Of course, the 
mills have been putting out some feed in 
mixed carlots, but there was no real con- 
sistent demand from any one source. 

This week, however, Philadelphia, who 
has not been heard from since the time 
that Buffalo began to flood the east with 
cheap feed, began to put out some feelers 
and before the week was out were bidding 
$23 for pure bran. This is about $4 higher 
than their last bids. 

The improvement in demand seems to 
have been largely for deferred shipment, 
however. But with such a light output 
as the mills have been experiencing it is 


only natural that the spot and prompt 
stuff should become relatively stronger 
also. 


Based on today’s range of sales, standard 
bran is bringing $23@23.50; pure bran, 
$23.50; standard middlings, $23.50; red dog, 
$37@40; flour middlings, $28.50@29.50; oil 
meal, $39.50@40.50. 

Weekly shipments of feed out of this 
market totaled 9,904 tons vs. 9,176 tons 
last week and 11,269 tons a year ago. 

Season shipments since January Ist, this 
year and last, total 180,751 and 226,376 tons, 
respectively, and since Sept. Ist, 427,264 
and 470,280 tons, respectively. 


DULUTH. 


Duluth, April 18.—Market in feeds con- 
tinued quiet during the last week, with 
dealers confining their buying to their im- 
mediate needs in view of unsettlement in 
the coarse grains market. A go00d volume 
of feeds was shipped out to fill standing 
orders. Bran, shorts and Boston mixed 
figures were advanced $1. Other prices are 
unchanged. Closing prices per ton follow: 
Bran, $24.50; shorts, $25.50; Boston mixed, 


$25.50; red dog, $38; flour middlings, $29.50; 


ground oats, $27.50; No. 1 ground feed, 
$35.75; No. 2 ground feed, $33.75; No. 
ground feed, $81.75; cracked corn, $40; 


coarse cornmeal, $40. 


The London Grain and Seed Reporter 
estimates the requirements from March 
13 to July 31, at 325,000,000 bushels, or 
at the rate of about 16,000,000 bushels 
per week. 


T-GRAIN REPORTER 


(575) 23 


kre ES. Se eee ee 
Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Superior Quality 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


The past week corn has moved rather 
steadily from warehouses, ,the largest 
sale made being a block of 800 to 900 
bales by one warehouse to a middle 
western manufacturer last Friday 
afternoon. The sale of this block of 
corn together with the sale of one and 
two-car lots finds the sales of the week 
totaling a good average movement. 

With corn moving, warehouses also 
have been scouting around the various 
districts in order to make replacements. 
Efforts along this line have not brought 
any amount of corn to the market, as 
buyers find that it is difficult to obtain 
crops except at a high buying expense. 
With sales made since the beginning of 
the month and the destruction by fire of 
55 cars Thursday, the market has had 
a firmer undertone. 

The tendeney noted is to turn corn 
on the market, with prices showing 
no change as compared to the week 
previous. Dwarf is offered from around 
$65 to $130 and $140, bulk held around 
$85 to $110. 

Standard is offered from $75 upward 
to $150. 

Interest has been shown in old corn 
recently, this grade moving around $50 
to $60.—Broom Corn Review. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


eum MLL FEED BUYERS mai, 


re profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
= 824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TL eS 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


MNO ASOT TOOOL ALI ULNA UTEP LU 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
gives to Liverpool second place as a 
flour milling center, giving, of course, 
Minneapolis first place. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending April 18: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE, M’POLIS. 
INO. 2) ROG Sense A. coe es LS) OTST ae ee ee 
oie uni D yat0 hee, be 5 5 16520 O17 6: Se eee EL oes ee 
ING sro Hard seeete fe ae os: cacd 151 @163 150 @156% 
OE NEN Cle 586.0 > RICE RT OS Or te vO UL UGINTIT (et aes coat rec 
IN OS er Lie ONG eee 55: 062-5:ao. «| Mata ee SS 
BN Orme eT OLED e stetkers s,s scr.) Wal ase ee ee ee 135% @166 
CORN— PEORIA. 
YOu oem ed 0Ge ltl) 1c 1a. Meee EERESOIN Gg ea ri i 
No. 3 mixed.10116@109 ............ 98 @105% 97 @101 
INO Sa KG oo) G10  o, / eee en) > Sie 93 @ 97 
No. 2hyellow-1101%2@115-  . av..ancoeee OTR a @IAS 26: Wie sutoski. wat 
No. 3 yellow.104%@114 103%@1i1 105 @111 9936, @LOSie ace hie eee 105 @109 
INO SRY CLOW IIe LOSI: Sheer emen een ee me ars 101% @106 102% @10314 
ING eWnECe we hos. . sans LOSE en ene oe eet a tN ee 
Nomeamewilte a5! @106 * te LOSmmCMO GWM remy G8 at Ioheh nck Fis ett uae as ce 
ES ene eee ec oe SOR Sy ek: ea meee, eee ae ania 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 45144@ 48 Saal UO RNs hale e, een ee ee ire? 
No. 3 white. 40 @ 46 454%4@ 49 47 @ 47% ES GD) A406 AeA Si) 4h ee... te eee 
Rye eis ancsal. O54, CG) Wagram the tetas eet ae Ae ee te ot SL. oe TOSSFO1TE 0 eee ee 
Barley”: see. (Oe eS ccinicgs crcaea acerca ee A a GS haem 87 @ 96 


Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, 
9216c@$1.01%. 


96c@$1.05%4; 
Oats—No. 2 white, 383%,@411%ec; No. 3 
3434 @39%4c. Rye—99%c@$1.11\s. Barley—69@8é6ce. 


No. 4 yellow, 89¢@$1.0114; No. 3 mixed, 
white, 37%@40\%c; No. 4 white, 
Flaxseed—$2.721%4 @2 8214. 


4! Sa é 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract 


range and the range previous to March 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


grain prices at Chicago in April, the March 


WHEAT, | CORN. <A _OATS—_—__ 

May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 

Mar? mgs cseeie 14014 @202 132 @174% 1251%4@1565% 10214@1365 10214@138% 105 @137 39 @5 41 @573%% 4236@5514 
Prev. ine 119% @205% 121 @17314 138 @158% 847% @137% 103 @138%4 124% @138% 514%@64% 50%@6514 51 @6l 

(ADI ania] Le peso 146% @149% 13614@139% 1291%,@131% 103%, @107 107% @110% 109 @111% 41%@42% 43%4@44%% 44 @45i% 
ADEs ee crepe cere 142. @147 132. @1351%4 125% @129 98% @103% 104 @107% 104%@108% 39 @41% 40%@4314 42 @44 
Apri +S: 136% @145 127% @134 123° @127 92, @ 99%  953.@103%  9714@104%  35%@39% 3714,@41% 3914 @43 

ADIs!) A ence cats 137% @14354 12816@133% 123 @127 914%@ 955%  95%@ 99% 98 @101 37 @38% 39 @40% 40 @41% 
Apr. 6....0...:. 143% @147 132%@136% 126%,@129%4 9614@100 101%8@104% 1023%@105%  38%@39% 40%@411% 41%@43 
A DY, Ow aee eee 147 @151% 135% @140% 129° @131% 101° @104%4 104% @108% 106 @109%  39%@41% 411%6@42% 4254@43% 
Apr. 8 150 @153% 137%@140% 129 @132 103° @10534 10734@109% 1081%4@110% 40%@411, 4214@43 42% @43% 
-- 148% @153%4 1351%4@138% 1271, @129% 102% @106% 106% @109% 107%@110% 39% @40% 4114@42% 4244, @43 

157% @162%4 142%@147% 132%@136 i074@iiiy% ii04@iid iti{@ildiy 41°°@49" 42% @435% 43%@44 

Apr. 13...0...0.% 156%2@162% 141%@146% 13216@135% 107%@111 111%@114 11144@114 40% @421%4 421446@435%% 43 @441% 
Apri \14esgoseane. 153% @160% 1391%6@146% 13016@1361%4 1043, @110 107% @113% 108 @113% 403% @411%4 41% @43% 42%4@4314 
ADDY) Aci ernie mits 1514%2@161% 142° @147% 134 @137% 105% @110% 109144@114% 109%@114% 40% @42 423,@43% 43 @44 
ADT V1GH. osees ta 144 @152 13746 @143% 1313, @135 101 @107 105144@111 106%4@111% 38%@41 4144@425_ 41% @43 
Apr. 17.......... 144% @151% 13714@142% 1311,@1341%4 101 @106% 1065@110% 106% @110% 391% @41% 415@43 42 @43 
Apres SIS). meee 14634 @151% 13814 @142 130__@134% 105% @108% 109% @112% 109% @1121, 40% @4114 424%6@43% 42% @43% 

Rng. for week ending— 

Mar. 7 159° @174% 147%,@15654 127 @1365 130 @138% 1291%,@137 4914 @56 52 @573%_ 51%@55% 
145%2@166% 13614@15354 118% @1307% 120% @133% 120%@133%  4414@521%% 464%4@53% 46% @53 

137 @152% 129%@142% 114 @123% 1174@126%, 11614@126 41 @47% 41 @49% 424u4@49y% 

: vy 141, @150 131 @137% 1083@117% 110% @120% 111146@120 43 @455% 45 @473%% 4536 @4754 
APTs | 4-0 s sea 13672@158% 127% @142% 123 @133%4 91%4@110% 9532@114% 98 @114% 35% @444% 374%@46 3914@46 
Apr. iting eran 143% @162% 1321%2@147% 126%, @136 96%@111% 101%.@1144% 102% @1144, 38%@42 40%4@435 413%@44 
ADY. |LSscniet seas 144 @16244 137% @147% 130 @137% 101 @i111 105% @114% 106%@114%, 38%@42% 4114,@433, 41% @44% 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SHOULD BE IN ALL MASH FEED 


Feed manufacturers who study the reports from Agricultural Colleges and 


Poultry Experimental Feeding 


that Dried Buttermilk is playing in poultry feeding. 


Stations are quick to realize the important role 


It is a fact that Dried 


Buttermilk is now practically accepted as an indispensable and most neces- 
raisers 


sary adjunct to all mash feeds by 


BULLETIN 258 


Indiana State Experiment Station 


Cost per 
Dozen 


Eggs 
Laid 


Form of 
Buttermilk 


Dried. s 53 189.4 16 Cents 


Biquid.<.4...°.< 164.7 16 Cents 


33 Cents 


Wone.....3. 


110 South Dearborn Street 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


Alfalfa Hay 
Green and leafy — 55 to 60 Ib. bales. 


Produced and shipped at our 
Colorado Farm Office. 


Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Conway Building 


Rides, Coam Cl Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 


DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


CORN -CHOPS- MEAL 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL KINDS 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _In the Corn Belt. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 
co 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


The United States set a _ post-war 
record in world trade last month when 
imports and exports totaled $837,000,000, 
the department of commerce announces. 


Dept. 165 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


poultry 


and poultry experts. 


If you are a manufacturer of mash feed for 
growing and developing baby chicks, egg pro- 
duction in hens and pullets, or fattening fowls 
for market, 
ing on the wall,” viz: public demand for Collis 
Process Pure Dried Buttermilk in all mash feeds. 
Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk is man- 
ufactured under our patented process which re- 
tains all feeding elements and lactic acid found 
in freshly churned pasteurized buttermilk. 
Write for further data, authentic feeding re- 
ports, 


you must consider the “handwrit- 


cost figures and prices. 


COLLIS Products Co. 


General Offices 
Clinton, Ia. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ZINK MANAGER. 


John D. Zink is the new general 
manager of the Hastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange with offices in Springfield, 
Mass. He succeeds Howard W. Selby, 
who was advanced to treasurer of the 
organization. Our readers will recall 
that this business is advertised as a 
non-stock, non-profit organization owned 
and controlled by more than fourteen 
thousand HBastern farmers. 

>_< 


CANADIAN GRAIN. 


Various features of *he agricultural 
situation at the present time tend to 
disprove the theory held by some that 
Canada has not benefited, and does not 
benefit so much from a small crop at 
high prices as from a larger crop at 
lower prices. Undoubtedly the trans- 
portation companies lose heavily, and 
the harvest supplies less work for the 
labor of the country, but it is very 
doubtful if these factors are strong 
enough to counteract the value to the 
country of a favorable agricultural situ- 
ation, and all that, that involves. The 
country is now reaping the benefit of the 
farmer’s wider margin of profit on a 
lower grain yield. 


REACH AGREEMENT. 


Following quickly on the granting of 
an injunction against the Mountain 
States Beet Growers’ Association, at 
Sterling, Colo., last week, an agreement 
was reached between that organization 
and the Great Western Sugar Company 
for this year’s sugar beet crop. 

Negotiations had been under way for 
several weeks and the two sides were 
apparently unable to agree, when one 
of the growers’ association members ap- 
plied to Judge H. E. Munson of the Dis- 
trict court at Sterling for a temporary 
injunction, restraining the association 


from interfering with his contracting 
with the sugar company for growing 
beets in 1925. 


Judge Munson, in granting the injunc- 
tion, made the following statement: 

“Any contract, even under the mar- 
keting act, which undertakes to prevent 
an individual from following his usual 
voeation, prevents him from obtaining 


a livelihood and prevents the public 
from receiving the fruits of his labor, 
is void on the grounds of public policy. 
I think this contract is void.” 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


For April shipment particularly, there 
is a very strong demand for mill feeds, 
and with it markets are very firm and 
advancing. Strong premiums are being 
paid in order to get transit and imme- 
diate shipment. It is rumored that 
some buyers interest is developing on 
feed for shipment to August inclusive 
at $2 to $3 a ton under present current 
prices prevailing for prompt shipment. 
The favorable sentiment on the part of 
buyers to contract for feed has changed 
quickly, as a week ago, buyers looked 
upon mill feeds with more or less dis- 
tress believing that lower prices would 
be in store than prevailed at that time 
for future shipment. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $24 to $24.50; 
standard middlings, $25 to $25.50; flour 
middlings, $30 to $30.50; red dog, $39 
to $40. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $26.60 to $27.10; 
standard middlings, $27.60 to $28.10; 
flour middlings, $32.60 to $33.10; red 
dog, $41.60 to $42.60. 

Kansas Crry.—Bran, $26; 
$33.50 to $34. 

Sr. Lovis.—Bran, $28.40; 
$35.90 to $36.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

The demand is unchanged but prices 
are firmer inasmuch as the distressed 
condition of some mills for want of 
shipping instructions has been relieved. 
There is some little buyers interest for 
prompt 30-day shipment. Nominally 
quoted second hand bag basis, choice, 
$27.50; No. 1, $26.50; No. 2, $21.50. Fine 
ground grades, $3.50 to $4.50 a ton pre- 
mium., 

ReGrounpd Oat Frep.—Nominally 
quoted reground, $7 to $7.50; unground 
oat hulls, $9. A little better demand as 
buyers are learning that the rolled oat 
mills are curtailing production and at 
this time of the year there is a better 
demand for this commodity than at any 
other time and higher prices usually 
prevail. Therefore, buyers are endeav- 
oring to protect their wants for the next 
thirty to sixty days at current prices. 

LINSEED Orn Merat.—Market holding 
steady with ample demand to take care 
of present output for thirty to six day 
shipment. Nominally quoted, fine 
ground for prompt thirty days, Chicago, 
$41; Minneapolis, $39. In bulk where 
available, $2 a ton less. 

Hominy Frrep.—The market is more 
or less checkered as no two sellers are 
alike on their selling prices, for hominy 
feed recently has been selling more or 
less on a fat content basis. Those mills 
producing 7 per cent hominy have real- 
ized a premium on their hominy over 
mills who are only producing 5 per cent; 
as much as $1, $1.50 to $2 being paid 
for the higher fat content. Nominally 
quoted white, $37 to $38; yellow, $35 
to $36.50. In bulk, where available, 
$1.50 to $2 per ton less. 

Drizp BurrerMILk.—Demand is strong 
and has been for the past few weeks, 
the result being that the market is 
cleaning up rapidly. There has been 
no Ghange in prices, which are as fol- 


gray shorts, 


gray shorts, 


lows: Creamery in carlots, 6%c per 
Ib: sand? ia Cr up ston. G: 
CorronskED Mrau.—There has_ been 


some improvement in the market, the 
demand being somewhat stronger. With 
indications pointing to a smaller cotton 
crop this year, and consequently higher 
prices a clean-up is looked for before 
the new crop. Meal is nominally quoted 
for 43 per cent protein, Chicago basis, 
at $44.00. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat, and as producers are 
in the midst of their fertilizer business, 
no special effort is being made to dis- 
pose of feed products. A new price list 
is expected within a couple of days, but 
today’s quotations are as follows: 
Meat scraps in carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, 
$55@60 a ton; 60 per cent protein di- 
gester tankage, $50@55; raw bone meal, 
$50. 


April 22. 1925 


CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwauk 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upx 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $: 
@50 per ton, standard units of 504 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, pap 
lined) in 13-ton minimum Cars. 

_>- 


PORT DIFFERENTIALS ABOL. 
ISHED. 


The U. S. Shipping Board has a 
proved the resolutions adopted by ft 
Gulf Shipping Conference and the Sou 
Atlantic Steamship Conference, whi 
resolutions establish the principle 
parity of rate on commodities origin: 
ing for ocean shipment in competiti 
territory whether such commoditi 
move through the Gulf, the South A 
lantic or North Atlantic ports. 

This action of the Shipping Boa 
abolishes the discriminatory differe 
tials against the Gulf ports of 1l5¢ 
100 pounds, and against the South 4 
lantic ports of 74%4¢ a 100 pounds her 
tofore existing. The resolutions adopt 
by both the Gulf and South Atlant 
Steamship Conferences followed the ¢ 
der of the Shipping Board of Janua 
20, which disapproved and cancelled t 
tri-partite conference agreement, whi 
was composed of North Atlantic, Sou 
Atlantic and Gulf steamship operato: 
and under which the differential again 
the Gulf and South Atlantic, now 1 
moved, were established. 

The differentials were originally s 
up by an agreement of the tri-parti 
conference, which was made up of t 
North Atlantic, the South Atlantic a 
the Gulf steamship interests. A proy 
ion was placed in the original agr 
ment requiring unanimous consent f 
its abrogation, and during hearings t 
Shipping Board members were told th: 
though they had often tried, the Sou 
Atlantic and Gulf members of the ec 
ference had been unable to revise t 
rates in the face of opposition from t 
North Atlantic group. 

The Shipping Board on January — 
abolished the tri-partite conferent 
thereby nullifying the agreement and: 
opening the entire rate question. Lat 
the South Atlantic and Gulf groups ¢ 
cided on rates which would equal tho 
of the Northern group, and it was th 
agreement which was made effective | 
the board. 


NAVIGATION IS OPEN. 


The Grain Trade News of Winnip 
says: 

“With the arrival at Fort Williai 
Port Arthur of the first vessel of t 
season on April 14, and the departu 
on the 15th of the first grain cargo, la 
navigation has again begun. The s¢ 
son is early but not a record. It is si 
isfactory to know that the most fav 
able transportation conditions the pri 
ent situation permits of will be ava 
able for the movement of the balance 
the crop. Although there is some 6 
000,000 bushels of grain in the termin 
elevators there appears to be no pressu 
at all about early movement. Inde 
there have been few periods during t 
present crop year when the consul 
tion demand for our wheat creat 
pressure. Canadian prices have mai 
tained themselves at the top of the li 
and have moderated demand. That) 
will be able to dispose of the balance 
our crop on good terms admits, 
course, of no doubt.” | 

Austin, Tex., Apr. 10.—Cottonseed - 
1924 out of farmers’ hands.  Stoe) 
largely held by oil men and dealers. 

Since June 1924 Texas has had lit! 
or no rainfall. Oats failed, wheat ve 
short, corn crop 1924 very short al 
small acreage for 1925. 

Cotton acreage for 1925 will undou: 
edly be very large. Everything now ¢ 
pends on rain. 1925 outlook very, ve 
discouraging Wm. G. Bell Broker@ 
Co. 

In response to requests from the U.+ 
Department of Agriculture, nearly 50,0) 
farmers have thus far reported on t 
number of acres they intend to plant 
different crops, this year. | 
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| 
/ fer) PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY Wisen be thetinirical wire us for 
{ I i 176 Townsend Street 
| Alfalfa epartment SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, Colorado Alfalfa Meal 
ho neon ip Choice California Grain Hay Manufactured by 
A F cultural committee of the California De- 

NEES at baie tia aaa velopment association presided. ag Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal The Denver Alfalfa 
| Kansas Crry, April 18.—Prices of No. tically all of California’s larger enter- pase 
| and No. 3 alfalfa meal advanced 50c prises having to do ees eh aaa Milling and Products 

ton this week, but choice and No. 2 ing representatives of the cattle an 5 

vere unchanged. The rise was based sheep association were in attendance. Your Business Company 


‘n cost of hay rather than revival of de- Need for control efforts were discussed 
uand. Though advices from the South- but no announcement made for the pub- 
ast suggested that mixed-feed manufac- lic. 

arers were gradually working out of 
‘epression, it was believed here that 
(0) days more would elapse before meal 
puld be sold in large volume. The ¢ar- 
ot quotations, per ton, are: Choice, = 
25@26; No. 1, $22.50@23.50; No. 2, 
'17.50@18.50; No. 3, $17.@17.50. 

) The market for mixed grain and mo- 
usses feeds ruled strong this week in 
flection of last week’s advance in corn 
jod other cereals, though the grain 
irices failed to hold their gains. Hog 
eeds went up $1 a ton and horse and 
1ule feeds sold $1.50@2.50 higher. 
jhere was an advance of $2.50@3 in 
*ratch poultry feeds. The best demand 
2 the list was for horse and mule feeds. 
oultry feeds sold well. There was a 
1oderate inquiry for dairy and hog 
2eds. Prices of carlots per ton were: 
airy feeds, $36@46; cattle feeds, 
39@44; hog feeds, $45@57; pig meal, 
68; horse and mule feeds, $32@42.50; 
‘lfalfa-molasses feeds, $26.50@33; 
eratch poultry feeds, $48@53.50; mash 
joultry feeds, $49@75. 


i] 


canbe PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in ie 
Price Current-Crain Reporter 


Ite subscription hist represents the buy” 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. 


5) 
It’s dependable. 
—__———— General Office: ‘ 
When writing advertisers please LAMAR, COLO. ass PIERCE BLD 
mention THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


LIME ON ALFALFA. 


The farmer in the vicinity of Vaw- 
2r, Minn., are looking forward to the 
‘me when that part of Morrison county 
ill be an alfalfa paradise and are do- 
ag everything possible to make the 
ind there suitable for raising that crop. 
. carload of agricultural lime wag re- 


These are the Fastest 
i acine eee Selling and Most 


nely ground and cost the farmers $2.65 


jer ton laid down at Vawter. Profitable Feeds for 


DAMAGE TO ALFALFA. 


According to reports the heavy sleet 
torm of last winter did considerable 
nore damage to alfalfa than was esti- 
rated at the time. 
| It is claimed the crops were not froz- 
n, but suffocateu, the air being shut 
,way from the plant or germ, for more 
han ten days. 


ALFALFA PRIZES. 


The First National Bank, because of « ir i fastest 
es siratta: sects peoeicy Sugared schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the 


or Walworth county, Wisconsin, is selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 
ffering ten prizes for the ten best single 5S 


cres of alfalfa raised by boys between - 
he ages of 10 and 20 years. 1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 


Zackie ers and dairymen. 
' TO FIGHT ALFALFA WEEVIL. 


Recon 2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 


At the call of the California Develop- 
aent Association officials and leaders for more. 
ics cotoned at se haem 3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
SOTA >, extensive seasion’to eon- plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 
ider the alfalfa weevil situation in the ration. 
‘Vest. Officials from both Utah and Ne- : 
‘ada were represented and California’s 4. Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
josition was explained by G. H. Hecke, and dairy cattle. 
lirector of the state department of ag- i rl i 
‘iculture. Other state officials were 5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 


Beep roetari and the) railroads convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
vere given an opportunity to present 


heir viewpoint. An effort was made to dealers who handle these feeds. 

jather data on the situation in the 

Nest and California today. : , a 

| C. C. Teague, chairman of the agri- If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 


us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


| 
Address 


Ghe Quaker Oats Company  cuhicaso, v. s. a. 
Fe ee 
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Hay Department 


ALABAMA AND TEXAS ADOPT Some good alfalfa was wanted at New 


FEDERAL HAY GRADES. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has completed an agreement 
with the Alabama Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries which provides 
for the adoption of federal hay grades 
as state hay grades in Alabama and the 
establishment in that state of joint 
state and federal hay inspection as soon 
as necessary details can be completed. 
The inspection service will be available 
for both producers and shippers who 
have Johnson and alfalfa hays for sale 
and to dealers who have hay shipped 
into the state from other sections. 

An agreement has also been made by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with the Texas Markets and 
Warehouse Department, providing for 
the adoption of the federal grades in 
that state and the establishment of joint 
state and federal inspection at points 
where it may be wanted in that state. 

It is expected that schools for train- 
ing federal hay inspectors will be held 
at some point in both Alabama ana 
Texas in the near future. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market was practically un- 
changed during the week April 13-18 
according to the weekly hay market re- 
view of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Consumers were buying 
from hand to mouth and the moderate 
arrivals were ample for current needs. 
Offerings of top grades were light and 
prices of this hay advanced at several 
markets, but inferior hay was slow sale 
at unsatisfactory prices. The season 
seems about ten days earlier than usual 
and hay consumption in the country has 
been reduced by the early pasturage 
available. Pastures generally have 
made good progress, although rain was 
needed in the upper Mississippi valley 
and the upper Ohio valley states, while 
drought continued in the great south- 
western grazing districts and the range 
situation remained critical, particularly 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Timothy held steady. The Boston 
market was practically unchanged with 
the light offerings equal to the demand 
and the accumulation at New York was 
being reduced. Poor hay was slow sale 
at both markets. Good hay was firm at 
Pittsburgh but low grades were dull. 
Receipts increased at Cincinnati as the 
pressure of farm work slackened and 
the market was easier, although there 
was an urgent demand for the very best 
grades. The Chicago market was firm 
and Southern markets were practically 
unchanged. 

The best grades of alfalfa were firmer 
but damaged hay was hard to move. 


York. Sound alfalfa was $1 higher at 
Omaha, although off grades sold with 
difficulty. Good quality hay was firm 
at Kansas City and the lower grades 
held steady. Quotations at Memphis ad- 
vanced $1. 

Prairie was easier on increased offer- 
ings. There was almost no inquiry at 
Chicago and prices declined at St. Louis, 
although the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
market was higher. Receipts at Omaha 
were equal to the slack demand and 
prices were reduced at Kansas City on 
a weak market with the offerings mov- 
ing at the bottom of the quotations. The 
stock yards were buying some good 
quality hay but the shipping trade and 
the local demand were light. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


Ns ae Tanner; Correspondent. 


Reports received from New Mexico 
by J. M. Hail & Co. indicate that the 
new alfalfa crop in that state is two 
weeks late and will not be ready to 
move before the last week in May or 
the first of June. Acreage this year 
shows some reduction, due to more in- 
terest in cotton and the employment of 
labor in the oil fields. The crop went 
safely through the winter. Some old 
hay remains to be marketed. 

According to a letter received by the 
Carlisle Commission Co., new alfalfa 
hay is coming into use in Mississippi. 

William Dwyer of North & Co. says 
there is nothing unusual in Illinois tim- 
othy hay underselling the western prod- 
uct in Mississippi. It is his experience 
that when a Mississippi man buys tim- 
othy in Kansas City it is due to good 
quality or unfamiliarity with market 
prices and freight rates. 

Wet weather thus far in April has 
been all that could be desired for the 
growing crops of hay in the Southwest. 
Only the cut worm and other insects are 
feared as crop adversities. 

R. C. Bell has a theory to explain the 
difficulty of selling Western timothy 
hay to the lower Mississippi valley 
states and the Southeast. “Hay deal- 
ers in New York state,” said he Wednes- 
day, “have been buying Canadian hay, 
which is very fine stuff. They sell it 
in the Eastern markets at good prices. 
The billing is used to ship their own 
product on southward. This crowds IIli- 
nois hay out of the Southeast and forces 
it into the south Mississippi states, mak- 
ing shipments from Western territory 
difficult or impossible.” 

The hay tracks were abandoned Thurs- 
day on account of rain, and no market 
was held. 

C. R. Strain of the Lamar Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., spent Wednes- 
day in Kansas City, after a business 
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Receiderees hi ippers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


trip through Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 


tucky and Indiana. He said he found 
mixed feed manufacturers coming out 
of the depressoin of the last two or 
three months, with stocks gradually be- 
ing worked off. He predicted a better 
demand for meal within the next few 
weeks. Mr. Strain said the Colorado 
mills were through ‘their season’s grind- 
ing, which ended with considerable 
stocks of meal on hand. 

The Kansas City hearings on tenta- 
tive grades of alfalfa and wild hay 
were held April 16 and 17 by W. A. 
Wheeler and Edward C. Parker of the 
Hay, Feed and Seed Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the office of 
G. F. Kellogg, in charge of the local 
branch of the division. There was a 
good attendance of officers and members 
of the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, outside dealers, dairymen and 
other interests. Besides, there were 
present representatives from the Okla- 
homa State Department of Agriculture 
and the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture. The proposed grades for prairie 
hay were thoroughly discussed and the 
general plan of these grades was recom- 
mended as being comprehensive and yet 
more simple and practical than grades 
for prairie hay heretofore used in the 
prairie hay markets of the United 
States. Considerable discussion arose 
relative to the question of introducing 
a choice grade. Some of the Kansas 
City dealers were in favor of the choice 
grade, while others believed the product 
was so rare that this grade was not jus- 
tified. The question was finally brought 
to a vote, and the majority voted in 
favor of giving federal inspectors the 
authority to add the words ‘exceptional 
green color” to the No. 1 grade, when- 
ever the inspector estimated the green 
color of the hay to be 75 per cent green 
or better. Grades for alfalfa hay were 
generally acceptable. Several changes 
were suggested, which met with the ap- 
proval of the conference, among which 
were: That the term “soft” be avail- 
able for application to all of the nu- 
merical grades; that over 75 per cent 
green color whenever present be desig- 
nated; that pigeon grass or green or 
yellow foxtail be considered foreign ma- 
terial in all stages of development; that 
the maximum limit of grass in alfalfa 
light grass mixed be placed at 20 per 
cent instead of 30 per cent. A consid- 
erable portion of the Kansas City hear- 
ings was devoted to the ways and means 
for providing thorough and uniform 
plug inspection. The subject of dual 
inspection between shipping points and 
terminal markets also received much 
discussion, as well as the question of 
handling appeals in case of hay arriving 
out of condition. In response to a sug- 
gestion, N. C. Campbell, president of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association, 
voiced the sentiment that the Kansas 
City exchange would be pleased to dis- 
cuss any changes in the rules and regu- 
lations which the department might 
wish to make in the future. 


HAY MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE. 


April 18.—There is a somewhat easier 
feeling in hay under ample receipts and a 


slow outward movement, this resulting in 
some accumulation of hay on sellers’ 
hands. Receipts of hay by trucks from 
nearby country points are supplying most 
needs. Low grade and inferior hay hard 
to move at any price. 

Straw of all kinds is about steady with 
a fair jobbing inquiry for wheat and oat 


blocks, but big baled rye straw slow sale. 
Quotations follow: No. 1 timothy, $20; No. 
2, $18@18.50; No. 38, $15@16.50; No. 1 light 
clover mixed, $17@17.50; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2, $15@16. Straw— 
No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; Bho. 1 wheat, 


$15@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 
PITTSBURGH. 
April 18.—Hay receipts continue light and 
there is a fair demand for the _ better 
grades of timothy and strictly No. 1 clover 
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mixed. All medium grades continue ye 
dull, however, and are very hard to pla 
Quotations: No. 1 timothy, $20@20,) 
standard, $17.50@18; No. 2, $14.50@16.) 
No. 3, $12.50@13.50; No. 1 H. C. mixed) § 
@16.50; No. 1 L. C. mixed, $16@16.50; > 
1 clover mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2, $10 

No. 1 clover, $16@16.50; No. 2, $10 

Straw—Receipts of straw light, but the 


is no urgent demand. Prices firm as que 
ed. Quotations: No. 1 wheat straw, $1! 
12.50; No. 2, $11.50@12; No. 1 oat stra 
$11.50@12; No. 2, $11@11.50; No. ly 
straw, $12.50@13; No. 2, $11.50@12. 
Receipts of hay, 48; straw, 3. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Apr. 16.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portlan 
Alfalfa, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, $20@: 


eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24;  clov 

$16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and vet 

hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50 
BOSTON. 

Apr. 18.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; 

2 timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, 314@. 

eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@ 

Straw—Rye, $21@22; oat, $13@15. 
CHICAGO. 

Apr. 20.—Demand good, especially { 
choice hay; market firm. Offerings or 
moderate. Choice timothy at $22@23; } 
1, $20@22; No. 2, $16@18; No. 3, $12@ 


Timothy and clover, light mixed—No. Bs 
@20; No. 2, $14@17. Heavy mixed—No. 
$14@16; No. 2, ee Timothy and gra) 
light mixed—No ar ie% No. 2, $14@ 
Heavy oe EPR $15@16; Me. 2, $12 
14. Clover—No. 1, fifa: No. 310@ 
Mixed grass—No. i, $12@14; No. 3 $11@ 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and. Sov 
Dakota prairie hay, $12@15. Marsh he 
feeding, $10@12; marsh hay, packing, 

@12. Rye straw quotable at $11. 50@12.! 
oat straw at $8@10; wheat straw at ~ 


MEMPHIS. 


April 18.—Receipts for the week we 
only 29 cars, so stocks are gradually ¢ 
minishing, although buying continues 
hand to mouth sort. Alfalfa is steadi 
relatively than timothy, as receipts ha 
been smaller, but not much snap is shoj 
in either. Quote: Timothy, one, $2: 
22.50; pipettes $21@21.50; two, $19.50@! 
alfalfa, one, $28@28.50; standard, $25@: 
two, $22@22.50. 

OMAHA. 


April 16.—Prairie hay: Receipts lig] 
Arrivals are of fair to good quality. 1] 
mand continues extremely dull. Pric 
steady. Alfalfa hay: Receipts light. The 
is some improvement in demand for bett 
grades. Off grade or damaged alfalfa ve 
difficult to move, but sound stuff is sho 
ing some improvement. Prices higher. 

Prices below are for carload lots: U 
land prairie—No. 1, $10@10.50; No. 2, $7, 
@9; No. 3, $6. 50@S8. Midland prairie— 
t, $9. 50@10; No. 2, $7.50@9; No. 3, $5.50 
Lowland prairie—No. s IE $6. 50@T. 50; No. 
$5@6. Choice alfalfa, $18. 50; No. s $1 
17; standard, $12@15; No. 2, $9@11; "No. 
$7@8. Straw—oat, $7@8; wheat, $6@7. 

NEW YORK. 


April 16.—The New York Hay Exchan 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly r 


port, with latest quotations: 

Hay. Stra 
Receipts for week .... 757 5( 
Receipts last week .... Beira eB Be 
Receipts from Sept. 1........38,925 85 


Although rail arrivals have been extrem 
ly light at all points, trading on the wht 
was rather inactive, buyers taking h¢ 
sparingly, confining their purchases mo 
particularly to the better classes. Wat 
receipts to Manhattan points were i 
creased by the arrival of the first bar 
on Wednesday, which offerings natura 
attracted some trade away from the reg 
lar market places. 

Considerable of the carlot offerings a 
of a common to low grade, in mixed class 
of no stable value and hard to move. 

Straight carlots of No. 1 and No. 2 til 
othy are mostly, preferred and work | 
readily at quotations, but No. 3 shows 
improvement, receiving only seconda 
consideration. Common mixed lots car 
no fixed values and sell for such offe 
as enable the best outlet. 

Rye straw plentiful and very inactive. 

New invoices in light receipt. 

Federal grade quotations for large bal 
follow: 

Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, $21@23; } 
3, $17@19. Light clover mixed—No. if 
@23; No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $15@16. 
dium clover mixed—No. 1, $17@19; 9 
$15@16. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $21 
23; No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $15@16. Hea’ 
grass mixed—No. 1, $15@16. Rye Straw 
No. 1, $15@16. 

MILWAUKEE. 


April 18.—The Milwaukee hay mark 
continued in nominal status throughout t 
past week. Current quotations are U 
changed, as follows: No. 1 timothy, $14 
15: No. 3 timothy, $i12@13; No. 1 mixed, $ 
@13.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $11@12; sat 
ple hay, $6@8; marsh feeding, $10; packir 
$9; rye straw, $9@10; oat straw, $9@10. 

KANSAS CITY. 


April 18.—Expansion affecting all kin 
of hay, but especially the prairie varie 
raised the total receipts this week to 4 
ears. The gain over the previous week W! 


177 cars. A year ago the arrivals Wé 
669 cars. | 

Prairie offerings took the lead, amour 
ing to 217 cars, or more than twice | 


much as a week ago. As many cars 
low grade and damaged hay were include 


the market began to slump on Monday. 

had another small recession on Saturdé. 
During the entire week inferior hay si 
very slowly, some of it selling below c¢ 
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’ harvesting, storing and shipping. There 
as a limited demand for fair to good 
ay, with stock yards buyers and shippers 
king supplies. The market closed $1 to 
50 a ton lower on everything _ above 
acking, which was unchanged to 50c 


awn. A 
Alfalfa was scarce, though receipts in- 
‘eased 38 cars, to 165. Local buyers, in- 
uding dairymen, retailers and millers, 
ere in the market and there was a fair 
1ipping demand for sound hay. Only the 
umaged and low grade hay was difficult 
move and some of this unsold at the 
‘eek end. Prices rose 50c@$1.50 a ton on 
uesday. The improvement was held. 
| Among the other kinds of hay on sale 
1ere was only fair request and pure clo- 
ar was weak, closing unchanged to $2.50 
Receipts were 50 cars, or 17 more 
pe: a week ago. ; 
Straw was in light supply, with one fresh 
ur arriving. The market was firm, hold- 
'g at the same price as a week ago. 
|Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
ied per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 
| Alfalfa—Select dairy, $24@27; choice, 
11.50@23.50; No. 1, $19@21; standard, 
5.50@18. 50; No. 2, $11.50@15; No. 3, ay 
Prairie—No. 1, $9.50@10.50; No. 2, $8@9 
ty $5.50@7.50; packing, $5@5.50. 
Timothy—No. 1, $15@15.50; standard, $14 
14.50; No. 2, $12.50@13.50; No. 3, $10@12. 
Clover mixed—Light, $15@15.50; No. 1, 
3.50@14.50; No. 2, $10@13. 


; Clover—No. if 39. 50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 

q CINCINNATI. 

{April 20.—Receipts of hay, which had 


1own a curtailment in recent weeks, were 
‘rain materially increased the past week, 
‘dicating a completion of much of the 
bring work on farms, and more disposi- 
pn on the part of farmers to market their 
-maining surplus, which is quite large in 
jacent producing sections. As a conse- 
ylence of the larger offerings the market 
veloped an easier tone, but the demand 
as also lacking to sustain prices, which 
top en 50c@$l per ton lower. Choice 


* top grades alone commanded the atten- 
ion of buyers who seemed averse and un- 
‘illing to take more of the medium and 
pmmon quality than was absolutely neces- 
ry. for their immediate needs, feeling 
onfident that the market will be amply 
upplied with ordinary hay for the remain- 
or of the season. High grade was scarce 
s compared with other kinds, and the 
fmand urgent for the timothy and light 


ixed suitable for racing stables. Clover 
las dull, as also alfalfa. No. 1 timothy, 
(8@18.50; No. 2, $16.50@17.50; No. 8, $14@ 
-; threshed, $8.50@10.50; no grade, $8@10. 


o. 1 heavy clover mixed, $15@16; No. 1 
zht clover mixed, $15.50@16.50; No. 1 clo- 
er mixed, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; no grade, 


(0@11. No. 1 clover, $15@16; No. 2, $11@ 
\; no grade, $8@9. No. 1 second cutting al- 
pifa, $21.50@23.50; No. 2, $17.50@19.50. No. 
\first cutting alfalfa, $15.50@16.50; No. 2, 
,8@15. Sound sample grassy hay, $9.50@ 
». Straw—Wheat, $9.50@10.50; oats, $9@ 
i; rye, $13@14. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

April 18.—Baled hay and straw: The 
arket for hay is dull and weak. Sup- 


jes are moderate but fully ample for the 
nited demand, and prices show no quot- 
dle change. Straw is steady under light 
ceipts but there is very little inquiry. Fed- 
al grades: Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 
$18@19; No. 3, lek pall sample, $10@15. 
ight clover mixed—wNo. $17@18: No: 2; 
‘5@16; No. 3, $12@14. eit clover 
‘ixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14. Heavy 
pyer mixed—No. 1, $14@15. Light grass 
ixed—No. 1, $17@17. 50. Straw—Straight 
Ie a 50; wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14 


| DULUTH. 


April 18.—Dealers found a slow demand 
r hay, with only the better grades sal- 
yle. In view of that condition the trade 
‘ged upon country shippers the necessity 


holding their shipments down. Closing 
ices per ton are unchanged, as follows: 
‘mothy—No. i; $16; No. 2, $138. Mixed 
$15; No. 2, $12. Prairie— 

se pies eNO: 3, $12, | Mid- 

No. 2, $8. Straw—Rye, 


TOLEDO. 

April 20.—Hay remains low in price and 
‘ocks still large. The demand is just a 
tle better. Farmers are busy and some 
lyers have had to come to the terminal 
arkets for their purchases. Dealers are 
bt reducing their prices to make sales as 
‘ey say the crop this year may prove very 
sappointing and the hay that now goes 
‘gging may be wanted. 

Prices as quoted per ton in this market 
st week were: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 
timothy, $12; No. 1 light clover mixed, 
3.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $12.50; 
Meal red clover, $11; No. 1 first cutting 
talfa, $15; No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, 


j 


0; sound dry ‘wheat straw, $8.50; sound 
y oats straw, $8, f. o. b. Toledo. 

| ST. LOUIS, MO. 

April 20.—The arrivals of hay on both 


les of the river continue to be moderate. 
je market is steady and strong for good 
alities of timothy hay as well as light 
over mixed. All medium grades continue 
be slow and dull and difficult to sell at 
asonable figures. 

Clover—Hardly any demand and difficult 
sell and only at low prices. 
Alfalfa—Arrivals fair. Market slow and 
‘, especially so on medium and low 
ades. 

Prairie—Arrivals plentiful. 
d prices in buyer's favor. 
wer grades hard to place. 
Straw—Steady. 
No. 1 timothy, $21@ 


Market slow 
Medium and’ 


22; standard timothy, 
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$19@20; No. 2 timothy, $15@16; No. 3 and 
sample, $10@12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@ 
18; No. 2 clover mixed, $13@14; heavy 
mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, $16@17; No. 2 
clover, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@10; choice 
alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@24; 
standard alfalfa, $16@18: No. 2 alfalfa, $135 


@15; No. 1 prairie, $14@15; No. 2 prairie, 
$11@13; rye straw, $9@10; wheat straw, 


$8.50@9.50. 
CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Good timothy hay is in light offer- 
ing with a very firm undertone, in fact 
it is selling above quotations in many 
instances. No. 3 timothy, clover and 
heavy clover mixtures are not urgently 


wanted, though sales show some im- 
provement. All kinds of straw are 
wanted and prices strong.—Bridge «& 
Leonard. 


Buyers are now looking for the bet- 
ter grades of timothy and light mixed 
hay. Cars of extra good quality selling 
above quotations. A good time to mar- 
ket some hay and a few cars of pack- 
ing prairie will sell well. All kinds of 
straw are in good demand.—Albert 
Miller & Co. 

A very good demand, especially for 
the better grades of tame hay, while the 
low and off grades were moving to bet- 
ter advantage. No feeding prairie of- 
fered and apparently no demand, but 
there is a good inquiry for packing 
prairie, which sells from $11.00 to 
$14.00, top price for nice soft, pliable 
hay. We advise prompt shipment of all 
grades of tame hay, feeling present 
prices are as good or better than will 
obtain later.—Walters Brothers. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Apr. 1...49,271 23,100 7,078 2,958 82,407 
Apr. 2...62,204 34,497 13,956 3,032 113,689 
Apr. 3...66,146 45,689 22,290 4,734 141,859 
Apr: © 4.2.41,335 24,971 11,778 2:329 80,413 
Apr. 6...46,487 26,010 9,670 1,746 83,913 
Apr. 7...54,301 30,570 9,360 1,771 96,002 
Apr. 8...52,154 22,519 7,161 2,637 84,471 
Apr. 9...40,422 19,432 5,656 1,308 66,818 
Apr. 10...Holiday. 

Apr. “LUT ibis 210s e763 io. 4440 88351 
Apr. 13...56,720 23,566 6,794 1,877 88,957 
Apr. 14...67,578 31,624 6,042 2,656 107,900 
Apr. 15...76,786 26,664 5,722 2,710 111,882 
Apr. 16...79,290 31,160 9,071 2,628 123,149 
Apr. .17...59,776 27,047 8,733 38,714 99,270 
Apr. 18...38,532 18,256 3,709 2,410 62,907 

Total week ending 

1925— 

Apr. 1..392,723 192,555 89,721 23,044 701,043 
Apr. 11..250,365 119,636 39,368 9,906 419,555 
Apr. 18..368,682 158,317 40,072 16,995 594,065 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 21; 706 730,186 
May 318,850 265,567 37.579 14)802 636,798 
June 734,527 394,376 84,166 47,575 1,260,624 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Aug.. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2, 158,309 
Sept. ‘891,432 650,829 171,897 111, 420 1,825,578 
Oct. 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2, 411,755 
Nov. 1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1, 898,645 


1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2'597,246 
. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3, em 506 
Yearly future transactions for 192 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 in ‘$27, 070 
>_< 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 45-6.—TIllinois Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 

May 7.—Missouri Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, 
St. Louis. 

May 7-9—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’n, New Orleans, La., Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

May 18.—Panhandle Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Amarillo, Tex. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22-23——Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 5-6—Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n, Walla Walla, Wash. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 

June 23-24.—Ohio 
Ass'n, Toledo, Ohio. 


Grain Dealers’ 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, O 

JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 
id Lig rrgich oem Retarn 


Cansignments Solicited 
OMAHA, NEBRA 


June 22 and 23——Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southern 
Ass'n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seedsmen’s 


AS SHIPSTEAD SEES IT. 


A charge that the recent skyrocketing 
of wheat prices on the Chicago board 
of trade was due to the activities of price- 
fixing speculators is made by Senator 
Shipstead (farmer-labor, Minn.) in a 
letter to Julius Barnes, former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commeree of 
the United States. 


The senator also asserts that the de- 
partment of agriculture, “whether by 
good intention or otherwise,” assisted in 
the “bull” movement by co-operating 
with the issue of “false propaganda” re- 
garding a threatened shortage of world 
wheat supplies. 


The communication made public by 
the senator was in reply to an article 
published recently by Mr. Barnes, in 
which he asserted that Senator Ship- 
stead, in advising the farmers last fall 
to market their wheat crop then made 
it impossible for the farmers to take 
advantage of the higher prices of wheat 
prevailing this year until the recent 
break in the market. 


Denying that he so advised the farm- 
ers, Senator Shipstead said he did warn 
producers not to :be “fooled by the 
money powers pushing up quotations 
for political and financial purposes.” 
By following this warning, Senator 
Shipstead said, the producers had es- 
caped being caught in the ‘“‘awful crash” 
in the market. 


To support his contention that the 
$2 wheat price was the work of specu- 
lators, the Minnesota senator said the 
secretary of agriculture had attested 
that during February alone the Chi- 
cago board of trade sold wheat ‘“‘fu- 
tures” amounting to 1,581,694,000 
bushels, or more than five times the 
official world’s visible supply. 


The senator then proceeded to ask 
Mr. Barnes a series of questions, one 
of which is “whether it is not now ap- 
parent to him that wheat never was 
worth $2 and more in January and 
February, and that such a price was 
artificial, unwarranted by world condi- 
tions, a ballooning gamble created by 
price-fixing speculators for their own 
enrichment after the bulk of the crop 
was out of the farmers’ hands. 

Referring to the chamber of com- 
merce’s recommendation to President 
Coolidge that future trading exchanges 
be encouraged as a step toward aiding 
the farmer, Senator Shipstead asked Mr. 
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PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
_ for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


ed 


Chicago New York 


Barnes if he now thought this was nec- 
essary and whether he could ‘guaran- 
tee that the national administration 
still has that panacea in stock as an aid 
to the American farmer.” 


FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


The following tables show the move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle and 
sheep from the markets named during 
March and the first three months of 


1925, with comparison for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1924. Compiled by 
John Clay & Company: 

March. 

CATTLE. 1925. te 324. Inc Dec. 
MRDICAZO fae ews 12,977 #3 1,835 
Kansas City . 60,531 piges 
Omaha. ..0.%5. 20 4,748 
BE. St. Louis.. 6,597 F 
mt. goseph ... 6,102 425 
Sioux City 16,567 A 
Sus, Beth pee 14,706 Be as 
Denver .... 9,944 3,982 
Buffalo 360 

EVOL TS ies: Sierere 148,162 134,995 24,157 10,990 

Net increase 13,167 (9.75%). 

Three 
1925. 
@hicago ...:- 42,507 
Kansas City .152,886 
Omaha Gian... 68,227 
E. St. Louis.. 20,28 
St. Josephe 
Sioux City 
St Pauley. ue. 
Denver ...... 
BSUIEAIG ii scais.s 
Motals ss.’ 410,806 466,705 15,414 71,313 
Net decrease 55,899 (11.98%). 
March. 

SHEEP. 1924. Ine. Dec 
Chicago .. 22,298 AS e we ivi 
Kansas City 10,431 panera 2,1ta 
Omaha ‘i 13,530 i ee - ee 
BE. St. Louis.. Petes Nae. centatl. 0 teers 
St. Joseph ... 12,552 11,059 1,493 a 
Sioux City .. 1,006 1, 0GKT - candicts 61 
See aul. scum 268 2,921 2,653 
Denver»... .: 17,386 14,212 3,174 iel3,008 
Buffalo 2... TAZ OP Wait MADAM sie. 

SOTAIS) | 6.2%. 79,832 75,518 9,200 4,586 

Net increase 4,314 (5.71%). 

Three Months, 
1925. 1924. Inc Dec. 
CHiCaLO © puis 80,06 85,914 wos: 5,852 
Kansas City . 32,164 AQ GBT Ge ic c.c's 8,493 
Omaha ...... 39,917 54,678 yew >, Led 
E. St. Louis. 1,647 2,652 Ss. 5 ue 1,005 
St. Joseph ... 39,697 36,921 VAL AE ate Co 
Sioux City 7,810 9,343 or 1,533 
St. Paul 2,723 Ti IS9LE coe 1,266 
Denver 85,379 Gt GSh wit Esk lens 
Buffalo PALLY We 2090S afemnre 
Total -291,497 301,695 22,712 32,910 

Net decrease 10,198 (3.38%). 


Sales of grain futures in Illinois 
will be taxed for school purposes, if 
a measure introduced by Senator Har- 
old C. Kessinger of Aurora, becomes 
a law at the present session of the gen- 
eral assembly at Springfield. 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past week.241,000 583,000 267,000 1,091,000 
Prev. wk..228,000 523,000 274,000 1,025,000 
1924 ......229,000 698,000 212,000 1,139,000 
1923" AGieateh 223,000 824,000 277,000 1,324,000 
1922 ......199,000 533,000 167,000 899,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds 
1925.. 3,663,000 12,382,000 4,147,000 20,192,000 
1924.. 3,589,000 14,677,000 3,942,000 22,208,000 
1923. . 3,662,000 13,926,000 4,200,000 21,788,000 
1922.. 


3,424,000 10,320,000 3,844,000 17,588,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Liquidation of 
speculative holdings of provisions was 
on last head, resulting in sharp de- 
clines and a close around the lowest 
of the week. Speculative holdings have 
been greatly reduced and the big pack- 
ers who were heavy sellers at higher 
prices took the offerings of speculators 
on the break. Closing trades were at 
losses on lard of 5244 to 60 cents, short 
ribs 15 to 25 cents and bellies 15 to 70 
cents, aS compared with a week ago. 

Stocks of lard in Chicago on April 15 
were 78,669,000 pounds, compared with 
79,255,000 pounds on April 1 and 33,860,- 
pounds on April 15 last year. Stocks in 
cold storage on April 1 were heavy 
and materally in excess of last year. 

Supplies of hogs were more than am- 
ple for all trade requirements and con- 
sumption was disappointing, owing to 
high prices, which are double those of 
around six months ago. Movement of 
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lard and meats for the week, while mak- 
ing a fair showing, was materially un- 
der last year. Outside packing points 
are shipping lard to Chicago in liberal 
volume and it is surprising the way it 
has disappeared. One packer, discuss- 
ing the situation, says that he believes 
lard will be in better demand the bal- 
ance of the season and he predicts large 
reduction in stocks. Prices for the week 


follow: 
— Close 
Apr.18,Apr.11,Apr.19, 

Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Mary 2ne: $1 6:97 3G 81 B20. s.c oc, ea cictenent elete cts 
Prev rng. 117.102 <TGbSses...s s iii eee 
May .... 15.90 13.35 15.35 15:95 10.92 
Marling 271 7:20) abe ren... Aste ost 
Pre. rng LES La 20ers. 4 eset amet 
July) 2.%.246-220 es bs6iie 5.70" 16 comet 
Marr ine. LT bie horse vane ces Gt eleclamanenes 
Pre, rng 1 T.673g LOD OARS, 2 ne oeietee 
Sept. .... 16.50 16.00° 16.00 16.55 11.37 
Marsrngs 17:95. 9 26315 Gen. «\0/en cuss sicieupinslarys 
Pre. rng. LS 00m bp o0mr sce Went : 
Ocha 16.90 16.55 fBTh Se een 
Mari crn gh Lt 825e 0 GlBb a. sae ea cron cmeetie 

Short Ribs— 
March [02 Steteeineieticsicia ee, es ellee te tevere 
Pre. TNE TAG SOMOS okies eee eum ee 
May .... 17.20 16.90 16.90 17.05 10.00 
Mar. rng. 19.27% 17.30 ses aoe Aen 
Pres Tne LU2o PL aa One. Soe GOCE 
Dulys) aie LT 27 bic Goce, Lisle Ooe 
Mar. rng ici 92756) 16)70iee ce voces Paints 
Sept. lee (2% el 6 6b 6-60)) a0 pam 
Maricrng. 17:6b) 21627 0iee. a. els 

D. S. Bellies— 
Mar: ccttatces tte st entettaeistece vis were 
Pre.) rns, 16°50) sila owe. eee nets maior 
May .... 19.70 19.50 19.50 19.65 10.45 
Mary rng. 21.60 at Oro 0c. :| racine: 
Prey ang. 17.80) 13 CO... 2 ce ec ee eles 
July ...; 19:50 | 218/808018:80. 29 pOme10L75 
Mar. rng. 21.75 LODO Mss. « Porat: aaa 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 


ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 

Apr: 187 Apr. 11, ycApraLg; 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

Pork, DbIsiieas 720 570 1,400 
Pork, lbs. ....<) 186;800 108,300 266,000 
Meat, sisi. env 10,552,000 9,849,000 14,622,000 
Total meat ...10,688,800 9,957,300 14,888,000 
LATO ese cere 7,391,000 8,738,000 14,636,000 
Total products.18,079,800 18,695,300 29,524,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, April 20, 1925, as reported by Tue Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN Reporter by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): GLOSE. 
‘OP 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
11:00 A, M. A 11:00 A 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


11:00 A. M, 11:00 A. M, . Mf. 


sstinn od ote ous hee eee $12.50 $11.90 $12.00(1 1d.) $12.70 $11.85 
BULK OF SALES.. 12.10-12.40 11.50-11.85 11.50-11.80 12.50-12.65 11.75 only 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), ed.-ch, 12.10-12.50 11.50-11.75 11.70-11.85 )-12.40 11.65-11.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. 12.15-12.50 11.60-11.90 11.65-11.85 5-12.45 11.65-11.85 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch...  12.10-12.50 11.50-11.90 11.50-11.85 5-12.50  11.65-11.85 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 11.75-12.40 10.75-11.85 11.00-11.65 2.50 11.50-11.75 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.75-11.00 10.60-10.85  11.15-11.35 10.65  10.25-10.50 
Packing hogs, rough............. 10.50-10.75 10.40-10.60 10,90-11.15 -10.60  10.00-10.25 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 7K 
Med -Ch aaa nicea ws saitnae oe ete 10.75-12.25 10.50-11.50 9.00-11.00 10.75-12.25  11.50-11.75 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs.), K or 
COM.-CH, ao s5:5 0 oe Se ee 10,25-12.00 8.50-10.50 9.50-11.75 =: 11.50-11.75 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 12.58-235 lb. 12.06-248 Ib. 12.13-241 Ib. 12.79-262 Ib. ++ +++ eeee 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
eluded) | G...0%s eeecesctanriens 12.77-235 Ib. 12.35-237 lb. 12.35-240 Ib. 12.76-210 Ib. e+ essere 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
igiterrsd (1,100 LBS. UP): 
hoice and prime.. 10.00-12.00  9.90-11.75 DANA nian 
00d Sift hater MMs 9.50-11.00  9.15-10.40 9.00-10.60 
Medium ....... 8.60-10.00 8.25- 9.70 8.00- 9.15 
Comiion UF 5s, See ee ;TL25- 8.60 6.35- 8.25 6.25- 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice and prime............. 
OOD See min shite s be heen 10.85-12.00 10.40-11.75 10.35-11.40 11.00-11.75 a eA ee 
Mediuin sic aet escheat 10.00-11.00 9.70-10.50  9.75-10.5) 10.25-11.00  9-15-10.75 
Common sessed bec hea eee 8.50-10.10 8.25- 9.90 7.85-10.00 8.25-10.25 —_7-75- 9.40 
Canner and cutter............. 6.75- 8.60  6.25- 8.25 6.15- 7.85 7.00- 8.25 pe 
LT. YHARLING STEERS AND  3.00- 6.75 4.50- 6.25 4.50- 6.15 4.75- 7.00  4-20- 6.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good-prim 9.50-11.50 9.25-11.385 9.25-11.00 9.75- 5 
poe e (800 Ibs. down).... 1 11 11 T5-11.7 9.00-11.25 
Good-ch. (850 lbs. up)......... 8.00-11.00  8.25-10.85 8.25-10.60 8.50-10.75 7.25- 9.95 
oom, med. (silmawits))e cere. 5.85- 8.00 5.00- 8.25 5.10- 8.25 5.75- 8.5 4.25- 7.75 
Good and choice........ 6.00- 8.35 6.50- 8.50 6.25- 8.75 6.75- 8.25 50- 7.75 
Common and medium... 4.35- 6.00 4:35-6:50 450.625 500-675 ool: 115 
C 4.00- 6,25 
Sura and cutter...... 2.75- 4.35 2.50- 4.25 2.40- 4.50  2.00- 5.00 2.50- 4.00 
Good-ch, (beef-yrlgs. excl.).. 5.35- 7.25 4.90- 6.65 5.00- 6.75 5.25- 6,75 0 
if b . I. t20 Eth 00 be be Ve ” para A Sra 0. 00- 6.25 
cavern (can.-bologna)...... 4.00- 5.35 3.00- 4.90 3.00- 5.00 00 25 3.25- 4.85 
Med.-ch, (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.00-11.00 6.25- 9.50 6.75- 9.50 5 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)..... 5.00- 7.00 4.00- 6.25 3.75- 6.75 aon aye 
Med.-ch, (190-260 Ibs.)........ 4.75-10.75  5.00- 9.00 5.00- 8.75 5.00- 9.00 
Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)......... 4,00- 7.75 4.00- 8.25 4.25- 8.25 4.50- 6.75 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)......., 3.50- 6.75  3.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.00 
hearst and Stocker Cattle and : 7; 
alves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. MDD aires 6.50- 8.50 5.25- 8.75 5.25- 8.85 5.00- 8.5 5.5 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.50- 8.40 5.15- 8.75 5.10- 8.75 5.00- aby BO. ae 
Steers, inferior (all wts.) 5.00- 5.50 4.50- 5.15 4.50- 5.10 4.00- 5.00 3°75 5 OS 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch.. 3.25- 6.50 3.50- 7.00 3.25- 6.75 3.25- 6.75 —-300- 6.00 
Calves, common to choice........ «ss es. 00 4.00- 8.2 4.00- 8.25 Re isce ts 3°75- 70 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- ng) & Age ic Ne 
Bret err Se ne basis): 
mbs 8. down), med, pr.. 12.75-14.75 12.50-13.85 12.00-13.5¢ 2.25- 50- 
Lambs (92 Ibs. up), med. pr....  11.50-13.75 ......... 1100429 Pea ir entaire 
Lambs (all wts.), eull-com.... 4+. 10.50-12.75 — 9.50-12.50 10.00-12:00 10.00-12'95  10;00-11.50 
g wethers, med.-pr....... 9.00-11,75 925-12. 9.00-11.25 9.00-11.5 nO-11- 
aber pi (2 yrs. old tee up), an ey a ego 
aed Drs! i. acer css <a een cas 7.50-10.50  6.75-10. 7.00-10.25  7.50-10.75 7.00- 5 
+ ebage com vi Siz 'e 9 6 o1a'de Aaleracal aie 5.75- 8.75 Be. e 7 550. 8.50 eve t4 500 Sep 
es, CAan.-cu sults bets ee 2.50- 5.75 2.25- 5.75 2.50- 5.5 3.00- “00- 5.0 
eee Sheep and Lambs (Range iy Aaa et: he pi 
OC. $ 
Feeding lambs, med.-ch.......... TS.00-14.25 - ¢ .cissieas LT00212)25'4 0... eae 12.05 PK, 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 

The reports to THE Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEporTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Apr. 18, Apr. 12, 
1925. 1924, 

CHACR LO Me cratic. eras eens 610,600 1,031,900 
Kansas: Cit¥osc cove ans 195,300 308,200 
Orviad 8S inicio 345,900 512,200 
St. Loulsitea. owcsaeecee 308,500 439,800 
South St. Joseph....... 106,500 184,900 
Indianapolisias s-mtat comes 140,700 176,500 
Milwaukee ............- 54,800 78,900 
Gudahy ewe coepesiscie 33,100 98,300 
Cincinna titers. stntceners 84,900 114,900 
Ottumwa wey cmoee bee ae 65,100 116,500 
Cedar Rapidss. acdesurs 49,400 95,600 
Sioux: |Cityan noe aoe tie 318,300 317,500 
St. -Paulinctostec ene aloes 374,800 425,400 
Cleveland (et. asec were 89,500 186,300 
Louisville. (ig snccccss a's 26,100 40,700 
Wichita tat cnceear eae 70,900 95,400 
Detroit: 2G siiecticies sar 95,400 168,500 
Nebraska Citys eae 31,800 46,500 
Kort Worth... oscmioes ee 59,700 47,500 
Oklahoma City......... 46,100 39,000 
Above and all others. .3,744,000 5,458,000 
For the  weekKi..0..+1.08 527,000 690,000 
Previous week......... 479,000 742,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 240, 226, 
230, 225,206, 202, 230, 224, 238. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, 
Quotations for meats as of Apr. 20: 


Mess “pork ft iasish clcaleanisctelstal mats a ances $38.00 
Lard, ‘round! Clots. circles cmeicin ttt csielets 15.1714 
Short. Libs yu cicielevscicsets aco cle bicte cis cietas 16.25 
D...S. bellies. ec5 cette sccreieeeretrenteaieke 18.50 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 214% @215% 20% @20% 
Hams; 12-14% lbsa .. 214%4@215% 20144@20% 
Hams, 14-16 Ibs...... 21%@21% 21 @21% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs...... 234% @238% 22 @23 
Skinned hams ....... 18% @25% 17% @24 
Picnics \) Sassuincee coe 13 @13 124%@12% 
Bellies: 2297 5.6. ates totes 22144@24% @2 
Pork loins? sees welous 20 1@'h. a tee Ol ae 
Butts: Aasaeeeumeenee 21 @.. = @i see 
Sk. shouldersear maui: 18.0 @' See mele oes eee 
Tenderloin Piss. cesh JDO ®t wee ote ic mers 
Dry Salted—Loose. | Smoked—Loose. 
S. EF. Bks 1344-LY ||ams see. 2714-29 


Cl. Bellies...18%4-1934/Sk. hams....2914-30 
Rib Bellies. .18%4,-19%|Picnics 


Ex.S.C. Sds.17%4-175¢4/Ex.S.C. Sds.23 -23% 
Plates, reg..14%-..../Rgh. Sds....2134-22 
Butts sie 124%4-....)/Bkfst. Bac. .314%4-32%4 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Last week...... $10.40 $1280 $ 7.50 $13.40 
Previous week.. 10.25 13:25 TTD (4585 
Cor. week 1924. 10.30 7.45 10.25 16.00 
Cor. week 1923. 9.05 8.10 7.65 13°15 
Cor. week 1922. 8.00 10.20 8.90 14.00 
Cor. week 1921. 8.10 8.30 6.90 9.90 
Cor. week 1920. 11.90 1505 14.90 19.30 

Av. 1920-24...$ 9.45 $9.80 $9.70 $14.45 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending April 18, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For 
week. 


Since Oct. Same time 
25, 1924. 1924. 


5,078,000 161,295,000 85,916,000 
- 4,484,000 191,567,000 415,694,000 


Received— 
Cut meats, 
l 


Shipped— 
Cut meats, ¢ 

IDSiy Se eer 13,372,000 395,987,000 447,762,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 5,896,000 220,743,000 304,745,000 


BEGINNING TO PAINT. 


As warmer weather comes, country 
elevators in large numbers are adopting 
the “paint up” program, which was re- 
cently decided upon. That program 
called for the painting of 5,000 grain ele- 
vators, this year, a battleship gray, with 
green trimmings, and carrying the slo- 
gan, “There Is No Substitute for the 
Farmers’ Elevator.” 


SELLS MUCH ALFALFA SEED. 

The Western South Dakota Alfalfa 
Seed Growers’ Exchange of Rapid City, 
So. Dak., sold and shipped during the 
first half of March more than 160,000 
pounds of seed. 


but offerings free. . 


April 22, 1 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cents 
the week ending April 18, 1925, 
totals with comparisons for correspon: 
ing time last year, compiled by T: 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Sh 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 49,805 13,858 53,120 17 
St. Louis 19,399 6,059 22,060 ; 
Kansas City 41,010 17,858 42,975 
Omaha 33,114 10,602 34,086 
St. Joseph 11,536 2,257 10,507 
Sioux City 16,783 5,848 13,448 
Apr i8hioc- 171,647 55,982 176,196 
Apr 114% 159,158 54,899 157,939 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 26,277 11,332 16,796 
Cleveland 5,206 324 5,284 
St. Paul 30,881 4,761 25,381 
Wichita 9,816 6,410 8,002 
Indianapolis 12,338 6,447 11,820 
Cincinnati 3,400 538 3,375 
Louisville 4,157 2,201 3,521 
Milwaukee 17,005 604 15,606 
Okla. City 8,523 3,545 5,630 
Aprs 1820 117,603 36,162 95,415 
Apr lage 113,034 35,506 85,885 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the wee 
ending April 18, 1925, and totals wit 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THe Pricer C oN’ 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
925. 1925. 1924. 192 i 
Chicago 128,743 42,070 160,646 34,303 
St. Louis 59,591 31,560 106,953 44,150 
Kansas City 47,127 18,21 63,615 28,920 
Omaha 63,506 12,784 61,994 4 
St. Joseph 24,390 10,445 33,995 11,951 
Indianapolis 33,179 17,351 47,841 20,565 
Cincinnati 20,544 6,979 23,936 8,051 
Louisville 5,011 1,591 8,825 4,122 
Sioux City 65,579 24,920 51,581 13,835 
Apr.) 18 css 447,670 165,911 559,386 177, 
apr: Liss 394,991 133,649 591,134 209,9) 
Other Markets. . 
Fort Worth 8,058 331 7,425 1,285 
Cleveland 15,662 3,848 23,896 4,138 
St. Paul 65,249 10,440 °62,134 16,229 
Milwaukee 13,140 1,623 21,460 1,380 
Wichita 14,843 340 17,194 189 
Okla. City 6,851 915 5,766 1,543 
ee ee | 
Ar. 1S seer 123,803 17,497 187,875 24,764 
Apr. Lig ees 102,490. 18,140 148,982 25,935 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


——— 4 : 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending April 18, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRIcE CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: ) 
Repts., ae Bones ey 


1925. 5 924. 

Chicago 77,876 21,732 58,460 20,430 
Kansas City 32,675 5,357 33,353 10,405 
St. Louis 3,014 1,410 8,53 45) 
Omaha 45,430 9,544 35,987 6,78 
St. Joseph 28,602 4,076 25,429 5,287 
Sioux City 3,721 240 1,67 ayo 
Fort Worth 4,674 2,625 17,939 12,76 
St. Paul 2,216 51 22,231 2 
Cleveland 9,598 5,501 5,029 1,980 
Cincinnati 604? “ee cere 1,428 7 
Louisville 102° eae 532 13 
Indianapolis 424 236 1,188 500 
Milwaukee 1,206 +23 pvamen 560 a oS 
Wichita 186" eeas 271 1,770 
Okla. City 26 8 131 fi 

ADE. US sveia 210,354 50,780 212,749 61,00 
7 a aie 201,534 39,241 191,847 51,552 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari: 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
ers Weelkva centres 128,743 49,805 HG 
Preceding week...131,717 46,208 70,379 
Last yearns 160,646 53,120 58,460 
Shipments— 
Past WGOKs ecvacts are 42,070 18,358 21,982 
Preceding week... 37,706 12,267 12,792 
Laste youre «ee 34,303 17,405 20,430 


q 


J 
CATTLE FROM THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


The spring movement of cattle from 
Texas and the Soutnwest will be lighter 
than last spring according to a report 
issued by the Division of Crop and 
Stock Estimates. The report indica 
that the movement from March 1 t 
June 30 will be about 862,000 head, com 
pared with 984,000 last spring and 919, 
000 in the spring of 1923. 


& 


| 


| 
} 
1 
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| MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
or Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
‘Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
‘Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


| ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


_ FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
\SO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


| INDIANA—40,000 bu. iron clad elevator 
por sale. Address BOX 347, Royal Center, 
‘nd. 


TWO CENTRAL NEBRASKA ELEVA- 
TORS in good condition; well equipped; 
zood grain territory. Priced right. Ad- 
lress ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care_ Price 
Surrent-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
3t., Chicago. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
rain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
scales, air dump. Land goes with build- 
ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
jsoon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
{Lake View, Iowa. 


_ FOR SALE—20,000 bu. Iron Clad Eleva- 
itor, addition large enough for salt, feeds 
jand attrition feed mill; electric equipment. 
;Will stand investigation. Good grain and 
feed location. Good town, 3,000 pop. Ad- 
\dress ELEVATOR, BOX NO. 40, care Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


GAS ENGINE—25 H. P. Howe; gas or 
kerosene; in excellent condition. We are 
installing electric power. THE ODELL 
GRAIN & COAL CO., Odell, Ill. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

40 H. P. Otto. 

25 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

32 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 


And all small sizes. 

These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
)Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE HAVE EQUIPPED OUR PLANTS 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTORS AND OFFER 
FOR SALE: ONE 50 H. P. FAIRBANKS. 


MORSE TYPE “Y” OIL ENGINE WITH 
AIR COMPRESSOR, DOUBLE AIR 
TANKS, OIL SUPPLY TANK AND 1/4 


H.P. FAIRBANKS-MORSE ENGINE FOR 

COMPRESSING AIR. ALL COMPLETE 

FOR $1,200 ON BASE AT BRECKEN- 

RIDGE. ALSO ONE 25 H. P. FAIRBANKS- 

MORSE “Y’”’ ENGINE AT $300. 

-BRECKENRIDGE FARMERS ELEVATOR 
co., BRECKENRIDGE, MICH. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PLANT FOR RENT. 


FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- 
ated as a feed store for 40 years and until 
October 1, 1924. 1923 sales $175,000.00. 
CONKLIN AND CUMMINGS, Goshen, 


Ni Y. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


HANGER dried seed corn, early and late 
utility type Reid’s for any part Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri. Usual guarantee; $4.50 
bushel. Thirty years’ experience seed 
house. W. C. BRYANT, Kirkwood, IIl. 


MOTORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Good as new 714% H.P. Cen- 
tury Motor, single phase, 60 cycle. A. W. 
SAVAGE LUMBER CO., Coggon, Iowa. 


MILLS FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—4100 bbl. flour mill. Located 
in Piedmont section, N. C. For detailed 


information write LOCK BOX 53, Lincoln- 
tGneN. C. 


Years of specialization in temperature control 
has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience which is at your service without cost 
or obligation. 
problems of temperature control; 
save you much trouble and expense. 

The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Let our engineers help you on your 
we may be able to 


li cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 

i others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 

i 

i 

MMMM MMMM 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
: 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Dec. 13..98,079,0 73,808,0 34,847,0 48,070,0 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dee. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804,v 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 
Apr. 11..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129,0 
Apr. 18..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 31,493,0 
Apr. 25..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 31,281,0 
Corn. 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Dec. 13..11,273,0 4,722,0 13,111,0 18,258,0 
Dec. 20..13,774,0  6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0  8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
an. 10..20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889,0 
Apr. 4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
Apr. 11..30,761,0 22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146,0 
Apr. 18..27,706,0 21,667,0 24,623,0 39,014,0 
Apr. 25..25,776,0 19,707,0 22,339,0 35,564,0 
Oats. 
1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Dec. 13..68,430,0 18,157,0 31,952,0 68,043,0 
Dec. 20..70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271.0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857.0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,2080 67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67.322.0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293.0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,0440 64,644.0 
Apr. 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,222'0 63.606.0 
Apr. 11..58,107,0 14,074,0 23,073,0 61,933,0 
Apr. 18..54,275,0 12,674,0 22.753,0 59.753.0 
Apr. 25..49,674,0 11,749,0 21,932,0 55,837.0 
<a 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on Apr. 17: 


PA) ae WE Apr. 10 Apr. 18 
1925. 1925 1924. 

Wheat: “2. -ciace 1,126,577 1,035,899 332,249 
Oats) BS soc auseee 1,642,044 1,666,044 ....... 
Barley”  otvnees 140,632 186,632" "Sans e2. 
Rye ...........2,934,402 3,068,635 336,400 
Corn “Lhiasnatee 962,093 1,001,235 28,241 
Total, bus, ...6,805,748 6,958,445 696,890 


er + 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN RE 
PORTER. 


FIREPROOF _ 


FACES FOUR 5 
STREETS 


$150 A DAY 


DISTINCTLY = 
INDIVIDUAL 


(591) 7 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 


j 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
| || expensiveness and great adaptability. 
| i _ Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
, ] 2,000, 75c; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
| 


| F. O. B. Buffalo bulk 100,000 
| clips, $15.00. 
x THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


lmaml_ife Size 


BUSINESS NEWS. 


The Randolph Drier Co. of Toledo has 
developed some little new equipment for 
elevators and mills including a Ran- 
dolph tempering device. Its installation 
in mills has done wonders in connection 
with the usual milling processes. 

W. C. Bailey, the grain elevator 
builder of Omaha, has just taken out 
bankruptcy. 


—_—— 


The first original estimate of the Ar- 
gentine corn crop released by the Argen- 


TEXAS 


grain dealers. 


HEADQUARTERS 


for 


Texas Grain Dealers Assn. 
MAY 22 and 23 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 


When in Fort Worth stop at the Texas 
Hotel where you are sure to meet other 
It is the grain trade’s 
headquarters and meeting place. 


A WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


tine Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates a crop of 187,000,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Mailing List 

Will help you increase sales 
Send for F catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of yourbest prospective custom- 
ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


99% Gonrantes! 5 ft cach 


Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL 


MMMM TTT 


HOTEL 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


(MILLION DOLLAR 


NEW ORLEAN 


“MODERATE RATES 
FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE 


HOME ) 
VIC. LE BEAU 


PRES. & MGR. 


SCRUPULOUSLY 
CLEAN 


| 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


material handling problems which has been acquired for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 


from years of experience in this field. Our engineers : ° 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


will exactly fit your needs. Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 
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Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


Car Pullers 


Richardson Scale Compan 
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| BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


American Bankers’ Ass’n, the President said: 

“In contrasting deflation and optimism, there 
was no serious impairment of the basic elements of 
prosperity today.” He considered that the set-back 
he grain and stocks indicated no fundamental change 
/in conditions, and that the over-optimism wave, ap- 
| parent in many quarters, had subsided with the re- 
‘sult that business is more wholesome and dependable. 


A T the recent executive council meeting of the 


Considering the statements of other bankers, whose 


| perspective is likely to be broad, we find a practically — 


“unanimous view of today’s outlook. Ernest M. 
, Stevens, Vice-President of the Illinois Merchants 
| Trust Co., recently stated: 


' “The trouble is with those who expected too. much. 
| Taken as a whole, we are doing a very good business to- 
day. It is spotted, of course, but on the average it is 
,} good. The reports of poor business are exaggerated and 
| seem to make more of an impression on the public mind 
}than favorable developments. It is true that there are 
'some industries not doing so well but, on the other hand, 
/there are others doing much better than for some time. 
“An agricultural implement manufacturer a few days 
,ago showed me his sales figures for the first quarter, 
which were twice what they were a year ago. And so it 
goes down the line. Recognized indices, such as car load- 
ings and bank clearings, leave no doubt that the volume 
is well ahead of last year. At the present time, we are 
experiencing some hesitancy which is natural at this sea- 
son, due to the desire of manufacturers and merchants to 
‘wait upon more definite indications as to crop yields be- 
fore they determine how much the farmer may be ex- 
jpected to buy.’’ 


| Finances and Money 


| The distinction between credit with the many other 
financial considerations and money has been called 


to the attention of our readers. Paper money without 


the gold guarantee would be of little value. The me- 
chanieal details of printing paper money and dis- 
tributing it through the various banking centers is 
an interesting one, and its expense is now justifying 
a Government plan towards reducing the denomina- 
tions of the various kinds of paper money. The Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing turns out twenty 
carloads annually of five general kinds, silver cer- 
tificates, gold certificates, U. S. notes, national bank 
currency and federal reserve currency. It now seems 
nwise to treasury officials to print as many as eighty 
djenominations in the various currencies, ranging 
‘rom the $10,000 note down. The plan contemplates 
nore silver certificates; for instance, eliminating all 
out the one-dollar and two-dollar bills, and other 
2conomies in various forms. 

_ In its influence on money rates, the federal re- 
serve system has a large place but in our opinion too 
much power is ascribed to the federal reserve in- 
luence in advancing or declining commodity prices. 
for instance, when the federal reserve system re- 
luced its re-discount rate some time back, prices de- 
lined and when more recently prices advanced, the 
ederal system advanced its rate of interest, in spite 
£ which prices subsequently declined moderately. 
teal students of banking affairs maintain that this 
eeming close relationship was not actually proof of 
ame, as witnessed by the latter reduction in com- 
aodity prices. These authorities do not anticipate 
ny marked influence on prices through federal re- 
erve activities for some time to come. 


In times of inflation, we do not overlook the proba- 
ility that the reserve banks indirectly encourage the 
nflationary idea through the insertion of cash into 
he market in soliciting investments with which the 
ederal system earns their expenses. 
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American Exports 


March figures have just been made public by the 
Department of Commerce evidencing a sound and 


promising condition. Exports for the month 
amounted to $452,000,000 as compared with $370,- 
000,000 in February and $339,000,000 a year ago. 


These figures are rather ahead of those anticipated, 
indicative of a very satisfactory volume of our prod- 
ucts moving to foreign shores. A related factor be- 
cause it largely concerns raw materials imported for 
our factories, is found in the following March im- 
port figures: $385,000,000 compared with $334,000,000 
in February and $320,000,000 a year ago. A detail of 
this business which must be recognized is the fact 
that contracts, dated some time back, accounted for 


Crop Outlook Improved but Carry- 
Over Light 


ROP outlook was reported as 

improved as the result of re- 

cent rains, but there is stil! a 
wide area that needs more rain, as 
there is a decided lack of reserve 
moisture. Texas still remains dry 
and it is expected that state will have 
to be a large buyer of feed grains the 
balance of the season. The visible 
supply is steadily decreasing as the 
‘result of small receipts at terminal 
markets and to shipments via lake, 
to Canadian ports. 

The world’s statistical position 
shows little change and at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be little like- 
lihogd of a scarcity, while at the 
same time, the rate at which wheat is 
leaving this country, suggests that 
the carry-over at the end of the sea- 
son will be lighter than last year. 


it and there are certain well posted people who feel 
that export business during the Summer will be none 
too easy to secure. Complaint is still heard in do- 
mestic circles that European competition is seriously 
cutting prices. Therefore, continued exports on an 
increasing scale hinge partly upon the prices asked 
for such raw material as grain, cotton, tin, copper, 
ete. 


Public Economy Finds Favor 


Real results are coming to light in connection with 
the pruning of Governmental expenses in Washing- 
ton, as shown through a bulletin issued by the Civil 
Service Commission which discloses that during 
March, 2,318 Government clerks were dismissed, and 
that more were scheduled for the toboggan. Even 
those who had to be shown are now fully apprecia- 
tive of the fact that the President intends to make a 
practical application of his plans for economy in 
every Federal department. 


Wide popular approval attends this work and those 
with any experience at all in such matters know how 
easy it is to increase expenses and how difficult it is 
to reduce them. 


rent- Grain Reporter 


$3.004 YEAR 
SINGLE Copres 15 CzN? 


As a part of the criticism which is not entirely 
justified as it concerns Washington affairs, the people 
of the nation have felt for some time that extrava- 
gance of a high order existed and should be curtailed. 
Although the ways and means to be adopted in such 
work differ in comparing National affairs and the 
experiences of an individual who oversteps himself, 
the need for change is precisely the same. 

An interesting and entirely human side issue of 
this affair is cropping out in the objections of even 
such men of prominent position as former Governor 
Allen of Kansas, to the effect that there is too much 
talk of personal economy. For instance, it is prob- 
ably not true but it is certainly harmful to general 
business to read about the economies of the Presi- 
dent in wearing his old suits and hats. Such infor- 
mation tends to encourage these so-called “buyers’ 
strikes” which we experience every once in a while. 
It was doubtless just as well during the war to cur- 
tail luxuries but it is never sound business to carry 
on petty economies in necessities, for if enough peo- 
ple do so, the entire business fabric of the country 
is disturbed. ; 

With the present modest degree of 
tivity, there is no justifiable sense for the housewife 
to buy table needs, for instance in half quantities or 
for the man of the house to hold off his customary 
purchase of a straw hat and a summer suit. The 
latter should not be associated in any way with the 
deserved elimination of administration extravagance. 


business ac- 


Increasing Investment Abroad 


Frequent public comment is heard relative to the 
criticism of this country for failure to co-operate 
with other nations in the maintenance of peace and 
the elimination of war. The other day, considerable 
prominence was given a speech of this sort at Cin- 
cinnati and in New York and Chicago, newspapers of 
the same date, in the investment columns, referred to 
American investments in foreign countries before 
the war approximating $2,000,000,000, whereas now 
such investments are approaching the $10,000,000,000 
mark. The latter sum will earn approximate interest 
of $650,000,000 and that these items have no connec- 
tion whatever with the war loans of the Government 
to foreign nations, which now total about 
$12,000,000,000. It would seem sound business eco- 
nomics to protect business of this magnitude through 
the closest co-operation of this country with those 
countries in which the securities represented were of- 
fered. If the enlightenment of the United States is as 
high as we believe it to be, can we afford to be charged 
with official stubbornness in the continued policy of 
remaining aloof from European finance and business? 
There are doubtless large groups of American people 
who sympathize with our present policy of complete 
political isolation but in our judgment, some way 
will be found to satisfy their views in the matter and 
at the same time protect American business interests 
and investments, as well as show a proper sympa- 
thetic interest in the affairs of foreign nations. 


Oe 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CO-OPERATION 


small flour mills for grinding and testing wheat 

grown in their respective states, the object being 
to determine what types of wheat are best adapted 
for soil conditions in the state and at the same time, 
produce a high grade of flour. Such information is 
of much value to the growers and also works to the 
benefit of the country elevator. The more good wheat, 


Ts of our state agricultural colleges maintain 


10 (594) 


grown with the right protein content, that is handled 
by the dealer, the less trouble he will have with 
grades and discounts. State grain dealers associa- 
tions should coéperate with the state agricultural col- 
leges along these lines as it means less trouble in the 
handling and marketing of the crop. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING 


year is bright. Economists figure that there is 

another ten-billion-dollar year in sight for agri- 
culture. While the Winter wheat states will probably 
have less wheat to market than last year, certain sec- 
tions of the corn belt will have a great deal more. The 
outlook for the Spring wheat states is encouraging 
and a little above normal for this season of the year. 
Grain handlers always have fat and lean periods in 
their business for statistics show that the bulk of 
grain starts to market shortly after harvest and al- 
ways dwindles along until the tail-end of the crop 
and another crop is in sight, but the rightly managed 
grain firm which considers the year’s business as a 
whole can show a profit. Integrity, fair dealing, 
coupled with efficient service secures and retains busi- 
ness. Grain firms who advertise in the grain trade 
press are the ones who do the most profitable busi- 
ness for it brings them in touch with new customers, 
helps to establish pleasant business relations and 
identifies them in a staid and stable manner with 
the trade. 


[vs outlook for the grain trade for the coming 


_ Oro 


TO INVESTIGATE INVESTIGATIONS 


ORD comes to us that a number of Kansas 
VV cattle feeders have started an investigation 
to ascertain, if they can, just how much gov- 
ernmental regulation and agitation has cost them and 
the industry as a whole—agriculture and crop pro- 
duction included—in the last few years. 
One cattleman as quoted in the Kansas City Daily 
Drovers’ Telegram puts it in this way: 


“We want the laws enforced and want a square deal, 
but it seems to us that we have to bear the burden of 
government regulation. Whenever the packers get hauled 
up before some commission and have to spend a lot of 
money defending this or that case or this or that phase 
of some of their activities they have to pay big attorney 
fees and lots of other costs. 

“There is but one way to get this money back and 
that is to cut the price of live stock and advance the 
prices of their finished products. If any other factor of 
the live stock trade is dragged into some hearing or some 
investigation and has to make a costly defense of that 
practice the expense has to be passed along to the pro- 
ducers of live stock and farm products. There is no one 
else to absorb it, since, in this case the ultimate con- 
Sumer can not take up part of the slack in the price he 
has to pay for finished meats. 

“It is absurd to contend that we do not have to pay 
this overhead. We do not pay it and we know that we 
pay it and so far as our group is concerned we have not, 
in several weeks’ research work, been able to locate a 
Single item of good accruing to us from any of these 
investigations, and while nothing hurtful to the industry 
of producing farm crops and live stock has been done 
directly, yet the tremendous expenses of all the govern- 
ment hearings on this and that live stock, and farm crop 
and their allied lines of processing raw materials into 
finished articles, have been borne by us and are still 
being borne by us. 

“We are not consulted as to whether we want to be 
made a party to such action or not. The cases are filed 
and a lot of witnesses called and an army of lawyers 
are rallied around the case and they get big fees and 
pile up enormous expenses which are ultimately and 
surely passed on to us. 

“It may be contended that the costs that are allocated 
to the individual through a year’s process of government 
hearings is not large, but the total is staggering as we 
hope to be able to prove if we can successfully carry on 
our investigations. It is difficult to get the facts, since 
the government’s figures are not available and those who 
are prosecuted or persecuted hesitate to make a showing 
of their costs since it would seem that they are antag- 
onistic to law and order and spend vast sums of money, 
which, to some minds, is considered as being put into 
the thwarting of justice. 

“We Kansans feel that W. M. Jardirie, as secretary of 
agriculture is going to humanize the department of 
agriculture at Washington and turn it into a helpful 
institution and take it out of the rock crusher and con- 
crete mixer class. If he does so the live stock industry 
and farming in general will be saved an aggregate of 
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millions of dollars annually and prices for our products 
will be better and conditions stabilized and made all 
around.” 


The average city consumer who is called on to pay 
around 35 or 40 cents a pound for a rib roast, from 45 
to 50 cents for a sirloin steak and about 20 cents for 
stewing meat or a chuck roast, would doubtless con- 
tend that he and not the cattleman, whose average 
price on the Chicago market last week was 10.05 was 
footing all the bills. 

However, the question of who pays for these inves- 
tigations is not at the moment in controversy, the 
point being that governmental investigations always 
are expensive—they are easy to start and usually 
hard to stop—they are frequently so slow that condi- 
tions have radically changed before they are con- 
cluded, thus making the findings academic—and last, 
but not least, too many of them are being undertaken. 


SPENDING OUR MONEY 


by Senator Overman of South Carolina, the 

first session of the 68th congress appropriated 
$58,575,274 for the department of agriculture and the 
second session appropriated $124,774,441. 

In addition, there was appropriated in the two ses- 
sions, in what are designated as permanent and in- 
definites, the sum of $24,701,500. 

It will thus be seen that the amount given to this 
one department, if nothing was included in either 
of the deficiency bills, or elsewhere, makes a grand 
total of $208,051,215. 

With these figures in mind, the recently-made state- 
ment of Secretary Jardine that he expected to save 
$1,332,460 from the total appropriated for his depart- 
ment, loses some of its impressiveness, being, as a 
matter of fact, considerably less than one per cent. 

However, the start is a good one, and we hope, not 
only that he may keep it up, but also that his efforts 
may prove contagious in other departments in Wash- 
ington and on down through states, counties and 
cities. 

Not only is government costing us too much money, 
but too large a percentage of our people are living 
off the others, in that specific way. 


A CCORDING to a statement recently prepared 


KNOW YOUR FEED 


a side line and the successful dealer is the one 

who knows what his feed is actually doing. 
It will pay to make investigations and learn first 
hand how many pounds of feed it takes each day to 
produce a certain given quantity of milk as well as 
to learn how economically and in what length of 
time a hog can be fattened for market. By knowing 
what results the feed you handle produces, you will 
be able to build up a following of satisfied customers, 
It costs money to make the first sale and steady pa- 
tronage is what produces the profit. 


Me country elevators are handling feed as 


THE USE OF LIME 


that are to be used for clover or alfalfa, is an 
absolute necessity and the methods employed in 
testing soils for acidity are simple. 

It would seem, therefore, that elevator men in large 
numbers might profitably handle agricultural lime, 
as a side line, and by way of service, make, free of 
charge, the tests above referred to. 


| IME on many soils and particularly on those 


PROVING THE CASE 


business of studying and analyzing all kinds of 

figures and statistical data will take “with a 
grain of salt,” the statement recently put out by 
the Department of Agriculture that taxation, based 
on property values tends to press more heavily upon 
farm owners than on other taxpayers. 


[one grain man, who for years, has made a 


> 


» 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre-_ 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- — 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: | 


Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Apr. 26, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 1,952,000 2,839,000 2,751,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,667,000 3,381,000 4,051,000 — 
Receipts since July 1.468,815,000 466,863,000 310,466,000 — 
Visible s:5% seen. ohrs 49,089,000 53,203,000 58,781,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 18. 56,033,000 58,324,000 57,442,000 
Brad., Can., Apr. 18.. 65,761,000 70,481,000 111,099,000 
Exports, American ... 6,218,000 6,716,000 970,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 13,363,000 11,979,000 13,545,000 — 
On, ‘passages rapes se 77,936,000 78,624,000 67,840,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,054,000 2,257,000 4,954,000 — 
Primary shipments .. 3,196,000 4,405,000 4,938,000 | 
Receipts since Nov. 1.138,988,000 136,934,000 182,065,000 _ 
Visible: ©. 2ksaee te aan 25,776,000 27,706,000 19,707,000 — 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 18. 29,329,000 33,148,000 22,596,000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 16,000 97, . 
Exports, world’s ..... 786,000 1,161,000 4,483,000 © 
On! passage Me. see: oe 6,018,000 5,746,000 11,057,000 
Oats— r | 
Primary receipts ..... 3,022,000 3,022,000 4,191,000 — 
Primary shipments ... 4,342,000 5,296,000 3,620,000 | 
Receipts since Aug. 1.223,300,000 220,278,000 188,049,000 © 
VEST DIE, Foccks ab adele aes 49,674,000 54,275,000 11,749,0 
Bradst’s, Apr. 18 . 57,661,000 61,615,000 13,195,000 — 
Exports, American .. 500,000 379,000 000 | 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,172,000 1,128,000 1,151,000 
Oni passage rires cans 6,110,000 5,910,000 7,830,000 — 
Cattle— . 
Receipts, 6 markets... 160,000 172,000 170,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 54,000 56,000 61,000 © 
Hogs— 3 
Receipts, 9 markets... 478,000 448,000 637,000 ° 
Shipments, 9 markets. 180,000 166,000 203,000 j 
Shee . | 
Revaiptsll bemarketes aslenaee 210,000 190,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 51,000 51,000 66,000 
Hog Slaughterings— ~ 
"Week. GAresee . RAS 574,000 527,000 726,000 © 
Season to daie ...... 4,318,000 3,744,000 6,833,000 
Exports, ho roducts— } 
Meats Ibs, “h Sieg aa 7,668,000 10,688,000 15,625,000 — 
LAr”. ce ee einer 5,184,000 7,391,000 12,375,000 | 
Livestock prices, Chicago— ' 
Cattle. tae stacks $9.40 $10.40 $9.90 — 
HOSS sweeney faeces 12.2 12.80 7.35 ; 
She @D washes ees cates 7.00 7.50 9.40 - 
Lambs ceeeeepee sss 13.60 13.40 16.10 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 234 235 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
WILY ieee is Sia een $14.75 $15.35 $10.60 | 
DULY, chee els =. «ayers 15.07% 15.70 10.85 
September erties. +... 15.37% 16.00 11.07% 
OCtODGr Naess cise ss 15.45 16:10" *) ) ee r | 
$16.90 $ 9.77% 
16.72% 9.87% 
$19.50 $10.20 
18.80 10.50% | 
$1.481%4 $1.47%4 $1.0356 | 
1.38% 1.38% 0556 
1.31% 1.31 1.06% 
$1.04% $1.061%4 $0. 76% 
1.073% 1.10% TSE 
1.07% 1.10% 17% 
$0.4114 $0.41 $0.46% © 
42% 425% 44 
A38% 4234 40% 


In that statement it was said that in certain dis- 
tricts in the Middle West rented farms yielded before 
taxes 3.8 per cent upon their capital value. Rented 
city real estate yielded 4.6 per cent and bank prop- 
erty yielded 8 per cent. Thus if a uniform levy of 
2 per cent were placed upon these different classes 
of property the tax would absorb 25 per cent of the 
return upon the bank property, 42.5 per cent of that 
upon city real estate and 52.5 per cent of that upon 
farm land. . : | 

It is an old saying that a person can prove any 
thing by the Bible, and figures may of course be 
used in the same way. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


on definite programs of waste elimination and 
standardization and simplified practice if put 
into universal practice in this country’s industries | 
mean an annual saving estimated at ten billions of 
dollars. 
Elevator men are of course interested in the move-_ 
ment not so much perhaps because of what can be 
done in simplifying and standardizing their own 
practices, for these are already standard and simple, 
but because of the benefit which would accrue to 
them if for example standardization was worked out 


in all kinds of elevator machinery and supplies. 
| 


Ton hundred industrial groups are now at work > 


| 
-| 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grai allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
ee ecnvisted improvements and cars leaking 

transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reperter as a medium for 


umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


HEAT market has been holding 
within relatively narrow limits, 
with the trade disposed to go 
slow on either side, pending the outcome 
of the May deliveries. What the May 
will do is regarded as largely a case of 
guesswork, and until it is out of the 
way or the trend can be definitely de- 
termined, it is not surprising that the 
average speculator is disposed to go 
slow. The world’s statistical position 
shows little change and at the present 
time there seems to be little likelihood 
of a scarcity, while at the same time 
the rate at which wheat is leaving this 
country suggests that the carry-over at 
the end of the season will be lighter 
than last year, probably 75,000,000 bus. 
or less, compared with around 100,000,- 
000 bus. a year ago. The Indian wheat 
crop is officially estimated at 319,000,000 
bus. or 42,000,000 bus. less than last 
year’s harvest, which suggests that In- 
dia will have little or no wheat for ex- 
port during the 1925-26 crop season, the 
yield being slightly below domestic re- 
quirements. Supplies on ocean passage 
are being steadily reduced, as world’s 
shipments are now under the average 
weekly requirements of importing coun- 
tries, but there is still a very liberal 
stock, and foreigners are not disposed 
to take hold freely on account of the 
generally favorable new crop outlook 
abroad. 


_ Highly beneficial rains have fallen 
over the greater part of Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the new crop of winter 
wheat is making fair progress toward 
maturity, but taken as a whole the in- 
dicated yield is much smaller than last 
year, owing to the recent drought which 
prevented stooling in many sections. 
Texas is certain to reap a small crop 
this season regardless of weather condi- 
tions, and there are some parts of that 
state that have not received rain in 
many months, and even newly planted 
corn and other grains are in bad shape. 
The lack of subsoil moisture over a 
good part of the belt causes consider- 
able apprehension, as temperatures so 
far this spring have been much above 
the average and with high winds the 
moisture on the surface has .been rap- 
idly depleted, leaving the crop in a posi- 
tion where constant rain has been 
necessary to prevent deterioration. Ex- 
pectations are that the Government May 
crop report will show a somewhat 
higher condition than the 68.7 shown in 
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April as the abandoned acreage will be 
eliminated. Private reports as to the 
loss in acreage continue to show a loss 
above the average. 

Spring Seeding Completed. 

Spring wheat seeding in the Ameri- 
can Northwest is practically completed 
and in the more southern areas the 
grain is up to a good start. There is 
no lack of moisture in any section at 
the present time, and there has seldom 
been a year when the start was as good 
as it is this year. The same applies 
to the Canadian Northwest. and if 
weather continues favorable it is ex- 
pected that there will be a fair increase 
north of the international line, while the 
area in the Dakotas is likely to be 
larger than has been anticipated. The 
amount of wheat Canada still has avail- 
able for export is unknown, the trade 
as a whole not believing that the recent 
Government report was correct, feeling 
that the crop was underestimated, and 
there will be more grain come forward 
than expected. Seeding is making rapid 
progress in the three Canadian prov- 
inces. At the beginning of growth of 
the spring wheat crop the condition is 
usually as good as it is at any time, 
the period of crop damage usually com- 
ing late in June or in July when the 
moisture received determines the size 
of the crop. Under existing conditions 
considerable irregularity in price move- 
ments is to be expected. Sentiment at 
the present time is decidedly mixed, 
with a belief in some quarters that the 
reduction in the Southwest, as com- 
pared with last year, is represented in 
the present price, while the failure of 
the market to break of late, in spite of 
the breaking of the drought over part 
of the Southwest has given bulls added 
courage, but at that the aggregate trade 
has not been large. A steady reduction 
in the visible supply is to be antici- 
pated, as the movement to terminal 
markets from the country is small. 

Coarse Grains. 

Eastern demand for cash corn has 
fallen off considerably as compared with 
what it was the previous week, and ap- 
parently distributors have covered 
their requirements for the time being. 
The expectations that a fairly liberal 
quantity of mixed corn will be deliv- 
ered on May contracts has also been a 
factor in holding back buyers, as there 
is an impression that considerable scat- 
tered liquidation will take place before 
the first delivery day. Plowing for corn 
is progressing rapidly and in the more 
southern sections much planting has 
been done. A period of warm weather 
would probably carry the planting north 
to the center of the main corn belt. 
There are numerous points in Texas 
where there is not sufficient moisture to 
germinate the grain and the outlook for 
a good yield in that state is very pessi- 
mistic. The recent rains have been ex- 
tremely beneficial for the new oats crop 
in the main belt, and with an increased 
acreage a large yield is expected based 
on the prevailing outlook. The Hast- 
ern demand for cash oats is not large, 
but sufficient to take care of all the 
offerings at terminal markets and re- 
sults in a steady reduction in the visible 
supply. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 


comparisons, follow: 
Apr. 25, <Apr.18, Apr. 26, 
: 1925. 1925. 1924. 
WHERE) Sane. 3,729,000 2,838,000 2,809,000 
Corn besa. 2,042,000 2,318,000 5,030,000 
Oats es webs ee 3,219.000 2,998,000 4,298,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past week scasenen sas 8,990,000 12,137,000 
Preceding week....... 8,154,000 8,270,000 


Since? July Eo taeceastess 928,659,000 879,911,000 

Wheat prices fluctuated in an erratic 
manner the past week within a fairly 
wide range, closing at intermediate fig- 
ures with May 1%c higher, July %c 
lower and September %e higher. Out- 
side trade was not large and sentiment 


amongst local traders mainly bearish, 
but on all declines there was a good 
class of buying and sharp rallies fol- 
lowed, the tendency to oversell on 
breaks by local operators being a sus- 
taining influence. Crop outlook was re- 
ported as improved as the result of re- 
cent rains, but there is still a wide 
area that needs more rain, as there is 
a decided lack of reserve moisture. The 
export demand was decidedly slow 
throughout the week, and the domestic 
call was also limited. 

Seattered liquidation developed in 
corn the past week, and prices declined 
readily and closed about the bottom 
with net losses of 24%@2%c. The con- 
tinued slow Eastern demand, with a 
shading of prices in the sample market 
as compared with the May, had consid- 
erable influence on sentiment. Texas 
still remains dry and it is expected that 
state will have to be a large buyer of 
feed grains the balance of the season. 
The visible supply is steadily decreasing 
as the result of small receipts at termi- 
nal markets and to shipments via lake 
to Canadian ports. 

Oats held within narrow limits the 
past week, with trade largely of a local 
character. Elevator interests bought 
May and sold July while scattered longs 
sold the May and bought the July. Re- 
cent rains were decidedly beneficial for 
the new crop, and the outlook at the 
present time is generally favorable, ex- 
cept in parts of the Southwest. Closing 
trades were unchanged to %e higher as 
compared with the previous week, with 
September showing the most strength. 
Foreign demand for rye continues slow, 
and the May and the July, at one time 
on Saturday, sold at the same price for 
the first time this season. Closing 
trades were %c lower to %c higher. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 


Close 
Apr.25,Apr.18, Apr.26, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.563%4 $1.42% $1.48 $1.473% $1.035% 
July 1.44% 1.35% 1.38% 1.38% 1.05% 
Sept. 1.36 1.291%, 1.38136 1.30% 1.06% 
Corn— 
May 1.10% 1.04% 1.04% 1.06% 16% 
July 1.14% 1.07% 1.073% 1.10% 18% 
Sept. 1.13% 1.06% 1.07% 1.10% 11% 
Oats— 
May 4216 40% Al 41 46% 
July 441% 42% .42% 42% .44%4 
Sept. 4456 425% A3% 42% A018 
Rye— 
May 1.12% 1.05 1.07% 1.08 65% 
July 1.12% 1.04 1.06% 1.05% 675% 
Sept. 1.03% i 98% .98% es 
——_ -—> 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
July 1 . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 
April 25 ..469,184,000 311,474,000 395,181,000 


Shipments to 
April 25 ..347,608,000 167,252,000 236,380,000 


Stocks on 
Apr. 25 .. 35,553,000 47,627,000 39,150,000 


Consumption to 
Apr. 25 ..116,723,000 119,873,000 130,446,000 


a 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 
Apr. 25 ..138,988,000 182,165,000 175,150,000 
Shipments to 
Apr. 25 .. 71,008,000 102,688,000 95,804,000 
Stocks cn 
Apr. 25 .. 23,302,000 17,431,000 18,484,000 
Consumption to 
Apr. 25 .. 50,151,000 62,828,000 66,202,000 
+—_- 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets. 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 
Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 
Apr. 25 ..222,800,000 187,749,000 190,238,000 
Shipments to 
Apr. 25 ..135,113,000 140,718,000 154,580,000 
Stocks on 
Apr. 25 .. 46,842,000 10,524,000 18,335,000 


Consumption to 


Apr. 25 .. 42,613,000 40,699,000 54,010,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to Apr. 
25 (000 omitted): 


Apr.25,Apr.26,Apr.25, Apr.26, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago. cnn 155 263 65,739 47,873 
Sioux” Citys: 11 33 1,819 1,352 
Milwaukee 16 20 8,345 2,132 
Minneapolis 577 824 95,779 94,983 
Duluth i. vewecee 436 284 100,687 34,309 
St, Lowis he es 291 458 39,875 29,177 
MOLE O} saa.c eis shun 25 88 11,357 14,426 
Wichita: Sons ten 52 es TG, 2260s ae tee 
Detroit, 2-4 ae 8 20 1,751 1,734 
Kansas City 225 447 83,024 54,500 
Peoria. ys. Ue vicssiete 3 15 1,888 2,019 
Omaha ,.seaeae 58 178 29,424 15,369 
Indianapolis ... 18 49 3,963 5,415 
Sti. 0seph.. vet 122 10,938 od 
SOCAN p< a erete ies 1,952 2,751 468,815 310,466 
Shipments ..... 3,667 4,051 347,608 167,252 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 


and forwarded to this paper: 
Apr. 25, Apr.18, Apr. 26, 
1925. 1925. ite ln 
AMELICEN “sos os 6,218,000 6,716,00 rol, 
Recentine Pere 2,449,000 1,871,000 4,615,000 
Australian ..... 4,672,000 3,360,000 1,600,000 
RAL tare aes 24,000 32 O0QM oe siaae sie 
jeOb RE) Ghee: SCOOP Orme | lta 30 240,000 
WEHErse ce ect. Lkep cliente tetaeetrs: 120,000 
PO trey eaters tee = « 13,363,000 11,979,000 13,545,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,822,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. CANS 

American  .346,336,000 334,953,000 349,090,00( 
Argentine .103,604,000 119,599,000 98,226,000 
Australian . 91,448,000 56,618,000 36,440,000 
Indian ..... 29,416,000 5,872,000 8,996,000 
Russian 328,000 27,176,000 isise wae 
Others 2,736,000 14,980,000 5,503,000 
Total | 573,868,000 559,198,000 498,360,000 
Season i : ; Parse 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 25, <Apr.18, Apr. 26, 
1925. 1925. 1924. ; 
American "io. 26,000 16,000 97,006 
Argentine ..... 496,000 184,000 2,472,000 
JASE ORCC H TERNS ORS Oe  GoCrOtiroL. Mn inucrcnen: : Sc petclatens 
Russian 179,000 290,000 
Others 782,000 1,624,000 
TOCA Lateye sis alates 786,000 1,161,000 4,483,000 
Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 0924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: : 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1 23. 
American 605,060 10,080,000 41,é 7,000 
Argentine ..47,088,000 25,004,000 57,696,000 
African *. 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian .... 2,755,000 3,552,000 oe 
Others) 258 17,907,000 23,058,000 1,466,000 
Total .....69,698,000 66,802,000 101,219,000 
Seasoi ¥< si G2. V0 wee 229,932,000 205,235,000 


<> 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Apr. 25, Apr.18, Apr. 26, 

1925. 1925. 1924 
American ..... 500,000 379,000 514,000 
Sraaitine odaes 672,000 749,000 637,000 
(Our) oh ep ee eioninicc- Luma naar | tn, Ore 
Eo beul ents cate 1,172,000 1,128,000 1,151,000 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

A rican ..18,792,000 16,674,000 27,580,000 
Re reutine ..38,068,000 27,253,000 19,130,000 
PUISEIAT ies eee oe 1800000 68 wash ects 
Others (ren a. 1,714,000 1,070,000 3,690,000 
Potala cons 58,574,000 45,177,000 51,090,000 
BAASOI Hava < 40.s¥ = 96 4:6 67,500,000 65,765,000 

Ses 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


Apr. 25, Apr.18, Apr. 26, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wotests, cs giclee 7,019,000 4,895,000 7,670,000 
(YRES se Wate aes = 2,152,000 865,000 959,000 
FEY Ga as oituens sith 527,000 276,000 Sag tore 
Batlieyy o.fas sow" 2,262,000 891,000 56,000 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


25th Annual Convention, Western Grain 
Dealers, Des Moines, Ia., April 21-22 


Clifford C. Belz President-Elect—Other Officers and Important 
Proceedings. 


Des Moines was again the host for 
the Western Grain Dealers Ass’n at 
their 25th annual convention. J. R. Mur- 
rell, Jr., its president, said in opening 
the proceedings Tuesday morning, April 
21st: 


This is the third annual meeting of the 
Western Grain Dealers Assn. at which I 
have enjoyed the honor of presiding. This 
is the first time, however, that I’ve ever 
presumed to inflict an address upon you. 

Association work has always been a 
pleasure to me. I have enjoyed very much 
my duties as your President. I also enjoy 
my work an an Arbitrator in the National 
Association. 

In this connection, IT want to Say a few 
words to you. Settlement of disputes by 
Arbitration has progressed among the 
grain dealers of the U. S. much further 
than in any other line of industry. There 
are only a few instances where the liti—- 
gants do not abide by the decisions of the 
Committees. It would require the stretch— 
ing of your imaginations to appreciate 
how much money has been saved for the 
trade by the settling of trade differences 
in this manner. 

On February 12th this year, 
Coolidge signed the Mills Bill. 
of this measure is to make enforcible 
agreements for arbitration arising from 
disputes over contracts. The Bill will be 
known as the “U. S. Arbitration Act.” It 
will go into effect January 1st, 1926. , 

The Arbitration Society of America will 
communicate with the various transpor— 


President 
The object 


tation associations, asking them to de— 
termine the views of their members on 
arbitration,’ and will ask for suggestions 


as to how arbitrations may be applied in 
connection with disputes arising out of 
contracts of transportation. 

While it has been realized by the grain 
trade for some years that arbitration is 
the gentlemen’s method of settling trade 
differences, nevertheless it is gratifying 
to see that our government also believes 
in aribitration. 

Now_as to your own particular trou— 
bles. We in the eastern part of the state 
probably are having more grief than those 
of you from the West. Owing to the fact 
that Eastern Iowa has not had a real corn 
crop for two years, our business has 
changed from shipping out to shipping in. 
We are not enjoying it very much. Con-— 
ditions surrounding the trade have not 
been favorable over the entire state. Bear 
in mind, however, that all we need is one 
or two good crops and we'll be sitting on 
top of the world again, and that is TIowa’s 
rightful place. 

Legislation against the grain trade is 
not quite so rabid as it has been for the 
past few years. The attitude of our pres— 
ent government toward so called com— 
pulsory co-operative schemes is that they 
must stand on their own merits, and not be 
asking the federal government for aid. 

We as grain dealers need have no fear 
of the compulsory co-operative movement. 
In all probabilities, if the facts were 
known, over half of the compulsory co— 


operatives should be in receiver’s hands 
right now It would be most interesting 
to know the actual conditions of these 


companies, and have our legislative bodies 
see for themselves what this style co- 
operation has accomplished. In all prob-— 
abilities if this could be done, we would 
hear no more of co-operative movements 
for some time to come. 

You as individual dealers would do well 
to heed Henry Ford’s rules for success in 
business; namely “Banish all fear of the 
future; Venerate the Past: put service 
before profit, buy and _ sell the various 
commodities fairly apd handle them at the 
smallest possible cost. 

Remember that real prosperity is 
based upon the whirlwind fluctuations of 
the future markets. Rather it is based 
on your own common sense, which should 
enable you to make the best use of your 
own resources, 


not 


This meeting has been largely arranged 
by our most efficient Secretary, George 
Wells. . 

To his ability, tribute has been paid by 
much more competent men 


than I am. 


Nevertheless I want him to know I ap- 
preciate his work for the Association, and 
I'm confident this opinion is held by all 
our members. 


President Horner of the National As- 
s’n supported Mr. Murrell’s comment on 
arbitration matters in his place on the 
program. 

Secretary-Treasurer Geo. A. Wells 
covered the activities of the past year 
and the outlook for future association 
activities in the following report: 


Secretary’s Report. 


This is the twenty-fifth 
this Association and of my service as its 
Secretary. <A period of a quarter of a 
century that in a sense completes a most 
important cycle in Grain Trade History. 

During this perlod we have witnessed a 
most wonderful evolution in the grain trade 
in which there has been a very great im- 
provement in the mechanical facilities for 


Anniversary of 


handling grain. The flat warehouse and 
the horsepower elevator has been displaced 
by the most perfect elevator building con— 
struction and equipment operated by gaso-— 
line, oil and electric power. 

Transportation service has now almost 
reached the point that grain like water 
seeks its own level of supply and demand. 
The day of Railroad discrimination has 
passed so that all shippers receive prac— 
ticaly the same treatment. 

The terminal grain markets have like— 
wise improved their grain handling facili— 
ties and they have also established Boards 
of Trade or Grain Exchange organizations, 
incorporated under Rules and Regulations 
for the purpose of governing the conduct 
of their members and also for the protec— 
tion of country shippers. 

Public supervision of grain inspection 
and weighing, unloading and sweeping of 
cars, watchman service and report of 
sealed records have also been established 
under Grain Exchange Rules and Regula— 
tions. Uniform grain grade standards have 
been established and are now enforced by 
the Federal Government under supervis— 
ion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

All grain trade organizations including 
the Grain Dealers National Association, 
State Associations and the terminal market 
grain exchanges now maintain and en— 
force trade and arbitration rules to such 
an extent that the grain trade as a whole 
is in fact a law unto itself. Grain trade 
controversies are now seldom considered 
by the courts. 

It is indeed unfortunate for the grain 
trade that the public and particularly the 
farmers, bankers and businessmen do not 
fully understand the efficiency and the 
economy of the present competitive grain 
trade system that engages the energy, 
courage and ambition of the most efficient 


men ‘in the commercial distribution of 
grain. Good salesmanship is just as essen— 
tial in the commercial distribution of 


grain as in any other commodity. 
Grain Business Competitive. 


A detailed analysis of the operation of 
the competitive system of commercial dis— 
tribution of grain will show that the profit 
taken from the time the grain is unloaded 
at the country elevator until it reaches 
the manufacturers or consumers is lower 
than such service can be maintained by 
any other system. 

Under this system the farmer enjoys an 
open market, not only at the local country 
elevator but at terminals where the 
grain is sold at auction in a manner similar 
to the farm sales except that the terminal 
market organizations handling such large 
volumes of business have perfected rules 
and _ regulations that guarantee honorable 
conduct in all transactions. 

The evolution and improvement in grain 
trade conditions during the cycle of twenty— 
five years has been inspired and enforced 
largely through the influence and efforts 
of grain trade organizations. 

The inherent element of speculation can— 
not be eliminated from the production and 
commercial distribution of grain. There is 
a harvest in some country of the world 
every month of the year with its varying 
unfavorable and favorable conditions that 
vitally affect the promise and final produc— 
tion of crops and furthermore the’ con- 
sumptive demand is vitally affected by 
world conditions, buying power and re- 
quirements. 

The individual ingenuity and energy of 
men engaged in the world’s grain trade 
who make a study of the world’s crop con— 
ditions give expression to the most ex— 
peditious and accurate information of such 
conditions by their activity in the specu— 
lative grain markets in the competitive 
buying and selling of grain, thus estab— 
lishing marketing values of grain that are 
momentarily reflected through the grain 
exchanges and wire service thus giving the 
widest possible publicity and establishing 
on a world supply and demand basis the 
values of grain more expeditiously and 
accurately than can be done through any 
other system that may be devised. 

The Government and International erop 
reporting services are always approxi- 
mately discounted by the grain trade, Ex— 
cessive speculation in grain is an. evil 
that should be restricted, if it can be done 
legally without detriment to the mainten— 
ance of a broad open market. 

We have had excessive speculation in 
farm lands, packing and oil stocks in 
which farmers, bankers and businessmen 
have participated to their sorrow and 
which has brought more financial distress 
to the Agriculture section of this country 


than has ever occurred through grain 
speculation. 
Grain Trade Suffered More Loss Than 
Farmers. 


The grain trade as a whole have suffered 
heavy financial losses through the deflation 
of values and shortage in crops that has 
occurred since the war. In fact I am sure 
that if an accurate analysis should be 
made of the operating loss incurred by the 
grain trade as compared with the operat— 
ing loss of the farmers based on capital 
investment and inventory of fixed assets 
that it would show that the grain trade 
have suffered as heavily as the farmers. 

Reduced volume and irregular marketing 


is unfavorable to the successful operation 
of commercial distribution of grain under 
a competitive or any other system that 
may be devised. 

While it is true that the present com-— 
petitive system of commercial distribution 
of grain is well organized as to established 
rules and regulations it must be admitted 
that the ethical conscience of the grain 
trade is at a low ebb. Ethics in business 
is the science of right conduct and char-— 
acter which treats of the nature and 
grounds of moral obligations and the rules 
which ought to determine conduct in ac— 
cordance with such obligations, the doc— 
trine of man’s duty which briefly stated is 
the basis of ethical rules of business now 
being adopted by many trade organizations 
and vigorously promulgated by the Cham-— 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The grain trade organizations in my 
opinion should emphasize the importance 
of ethical rules of conduct. Cut—throat 
competition is ruinous and is not in the 
end of advantage to the business. Service 
should be maintained and_ reasonable 
profits are necessary for the maintenance 
of such service. 

Ethical conduct implies loyalty to the 
Grain Trade Rules and thereby maintains 
the broad principle that the Grain Trade 
is in fact a law unto itself. Your com-— 
petitor has a right to expect that you 
will deal fairly and give moral support to 
the idea of ethical conduct. His con- 
science should be his guide in his dealings 
with you and you in turn should maintain 
the same principle and the same moral 
obligation. 

Jay A. King of the Western Grain 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., in 
an address on the business of the cor- 


poration, said: 


My subject, as stated in the program, is 
the Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. Of course you are 
interested in your Insurance Company. You 
depend upon it to reimburse you in case 
of loss by fire, and many of you in case 
of loss by windstorm also. You want, to 
feel confident that in case you are so un— 
fortunate, as to sustain a loss or damage 
to your property, the loss or damage will 
be promptly adjusted on a fair basis, with— 
out resort to technicalities for the purpose 
of avoiding payment, of all or any part of 
the obligation, and that the loss will be 
promptly paid as soon as the amount due 
is determined. You also want to feel, that 
the cost of your insurance is fair and 
reasonable. You are warranted in a fav— 
orable conclusion on each of these ques— 


tions, as regards your insurance in this 
Company. ’ 
The Western Grain Dealers Insurance 


Company was organized and began writ= 
ing insurance in August 1907, and has been 
in oreration nearly eighteen years. 

The amount of insurance has increased 


each year, from a small beginning, until 
now it has in foree twenty-nine millions 
in risks. During the past several years 


it has carried the insurance on the greater 
part of the grain elevators and contents 
in Iowa, and written considerable of that 
class of business in adjoining states. The 
record of this company, in the settlement 
of losses sustained by grain dealers, can 
not be excelled. Every such loss was ad— 
justed with as little delay as possible and 
the loss paid as soon as the amount was 
determined, excepting ofly in case a valid 
reason existed for objection or delay. 

During all of the time since this com— 
pany began writing insurance it has had 
only one case on trial in court, concern— 
ing a loss. That was the case of the 
Hubbard Grain Co. of Mason City, Iowa. 
The Hubbard Grain Co. sustained a loss hy 
fire on grain in one of its elevators. At 
the time of the loss, that company had 
certificates of insurance issued by this 
company on grain under an open oplicy. 
They also had what purported to be a 
provisional policy on the grain. issued by 
the Hartford Insurance Co. The insur— 
ance companies and the assured agreed 
that the loss amounted to $1,616.31. This 
insurance company claimed, that the 
Hartford policy in the form it was written, 
by the terms was svecific insurance, and 
run concurrently with the insurance writ— 
ten by this company, and that this com— 
pany was indebted to the assured in the 
sum of $806.77 and that the Hartford owed 
$809.54 of the loss. 

The Hartford claimed that it owed the 
assured only a little over $5.00 and re— 
fused to pay more. This company im- 
mediately paid the assured $806.77, claim— 
ing that amount to be in full satisfaction 
of its liability. The Hubbard Grain Co 
was so well satisfied with the action of 
this insurance company that thev can—- 
celled all of their insurance with the 
Hartford, on both their buildings and 
grain, and placed it with this company. 

Being unable to otherwise obtain *pay— 
ment from the Hartford, the Hubbard 
Grain Co. brought an action in court for 
the balance of $809.54, and in order to 
avoid any waiver of their rights, the 
suit was brought against: both companies, 
jointly. The trial in the District Court 
resulted in a verdict against the Hartford 
for $809.54 and costs, that being the exact 
amount of the loss which this insurance 
company had declined to pay. The Hart-— 
ford appealed the case. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the decision 
of the lower court. The Hartford peti- 
tioned for a rehearing which was denied. 

The result in the case fully confirmed 
the position taken by this insurance com-— 
pany in refusing to pay a greater part of 
the loss. 

The Western Grain Dealers Insurance Co. 


has paid $1,100,000.00 for losses and has 
returned to its policy holders over 
$600,000.00 in dividends. This has heen 


April 29, 1925, 


done on a basis of premium charges, 
much less than was formerly paid for such 
insurance. At the time this company was 
organized, the grain dealers of lowa were 
paying for their insurance, premiums 
greatly in excess of the gross premiums 
charged by this company, and were not 
receiving in return any part of the high 
rate of premiums so paid. { 
The amount returned by this insuran 
company in dividends does not represen 
all the savings to its policy holders. Th 
grain dealers in the territory covered by 
this company have been benefited to 
greater extent in. the reduction in the 
rate charged for insurance on their prop- 
erty. Previous to the time when this com— 
pany began writing insurance on grain 
elevators and contents, the rate charged for 
such insurance was more than double the 
gross rate paid on that class of risks to 
this company. The lower rate paid and 
the considerable part of the lesser rate 


r 


returned, constitute a greater saving ir 
the cost of insurance than the grai 
dealers generally realize. All of this large 


reduction in insurance cost, has been 
brought about through mutual insurance, 
and the credit for most of it, in this 
locality, can be justly claimed by the 
Western Grain Dealers Mutual. 

Having found that the insurance has 
been carried at cost, the question may 
occur: Has the cost been equitably dis— 
tributed as between the policy holders? 
The answer is: It has. The rates charged 
on grain elevators and contents in this — 
company have always been in accordance 
with a schedule of rates arranged to in— 
elude the various deficiencies or hazards 
and the credits applying to the risk, based 
on construction, equipment, condition, and 
location. A base rate is increased or de 
creased, as the case may be, by adding 
the deficiencies or deducting the credits as 
they apply according to the schedule to 
the particular risk, when the rate is fixed. 

Whenever any change is made in the 
condition of the property by the corre 
tion or removal of a hazard, or a change 
that is cause for credit, the rate is req 
vised for such difference in conformity 
with the schedule of rates. i 

In applying the schedule to determine the 
rate on a risk, no variation has intention- 
ally been made from a correct and careful 
application of the deficiencies and credi 
named in the schedule. 

The fire loss. ratio is lower than sto 
company insurance, because the assur 
are more largely interested in fire preven 
tion and holding the losses down to the 
minimum. The company gives more an 
better attention to the correction of fir 


‘ 


hazards, by frequent’ inspection of th 
property and has a closer relation wi 
the policy holder. The expense ratio 
lower. The dividends are paid to the 
policy holders instead of to the stock 
holders. } 
Insurance in a legal reserve mutua 
company, having a reasonable’ surplus, 


gives to the policy holder as safe prote 
tion as in a stock company. A reasonable 
surplus and the contingent premiums, of 
a mutual company, are as good guarantee 
for the payment of losses as is the capita 
of a stock company. 4 
This Company experienced excessive 
losses in the years 1922 and 1923, especially 
in 1922. The accumulated surplus enabled 
the company to promptly pay those ex- 
cessive losses, without embarrassing the 
company or the policy holders. It has 
been, and now is, the policy of this com 
pany, to accumulate and maintain a rea 
sonable surplus; such an amount of sur— 
plus as would be sufficient to take care of 
excessive loss, if, and when, such excess 
occurs. But it is not deemed wise, or 
necessary, to accumulate an excessive sur- 
plus at the expense of the policy holde 
The officers of the company are appris' 
of the causes of losses, so far as known 
and having knowledge of the reasons fo 
the occurrence of fires in elevators, are 
position to advise the policy holders i 
that regard and suggest the remedy. 
in order that the most probable causes 
fires shall be corrected or removed; it 
necessary for the assured to make an effor 
to eliminate the hazards, and comply, s 
far as possible, with the suggestion 
offered. 3 
Several of the elevator fires that occurreé 
within the past year, and in which thi 


company was interested, were due_ 
carelessness, or more strictly speaking 
want of care. The principal causes 06 


elevator fires recently in our experience 
were: electric motors, lightning, defe 
tive chimneys, lubrication neglected, an 
combustible roofs. All of the fires fr 
these causes could have been avoid 
Many electricians contend there is 
danger of a three-phase motor causing 
fire. Probably some of you have hea 
such statements made. At any rate, it is 
not true. During the past year, three 
fires started in the motor located in 
cupola of the elevator. Fortunately, 
one of them was enclosed in a fire res 
ing room, as suggested by us, and 
damage done in each case was small. 
owners all said they were satisfied that 
the motor had been open the building a 
contents would have been. destroyed. 
cause of the fire in these cases was diffi- 
cult to determine. The cause seemed 
be either overload or dry bearings. 
A fire started in a motor because th 
knife switch was wrong side up. 
handle dropped down and opened t 
switch. -It is an established fact that 
is not safe to have the motor located away 
from the work floor, no matter of whi 
phase, unless it is in a fire resisting 
closure. : 
Lightning losses can be entirely elimil 
ated by installing lightning rods. ri 
year an elevator was destroyed and 
number of lesser losses occurred becau 
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of lightning striking the buildings. This 
company allows a liberal credit for light- 
ning rods or grounded metal sides and roof. 
Lightning rods are 99 per cent protection. 

Defective Chimneys. A defective chim— 
ney was the cause of an elevator being 
burned last year and a loss of $8,000.00. 
That fire was surely caused by neglect. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
mortar in a chimney is softened by the 
heat from the stove or furnace, and falls 
out leaving holes through the sides of the 
chimney. i 

Now, wouldn’t you think, that a chim-— 
ney in an office attached to the elevator, 
would be inspected each Fall before the 
time heat is needed, to ascertain whether 
it is safe, and if not safe, be repaired? 
Some smaller fires occurred from the same 
cause. 

Lubrication Neglected. Our information 
leads to the conclusion that neglect to 
keep the machinery bearings properly 
lubricated is a prolific cause of fires in 
elevators. It is so generally known that 
a dry bearing is almost sure to get hot, 
and that a red hot box is likely to start 
a fire, almost sure to with dust around 
and upon it as in a grain elevator, that 
it would seem as though any one in charge 
of an elevator would regard lubrication 
of the machinery of enough importance to 
not neglect it. 

Several fires have occurred in elevators 
at night, cause reported unknown. It 
seems fair to presume that some, probably 
a large percentage, of such fires, were 
caused by a hot box. The bearing could be 
hot enough to start a fire when the ma-— 
echinery stops running, and the fire so 
started, could smoulder in the dust for 
some time before breaking out. It is noted 
that such fires are usually in the upper 
part of the elevator. An incipient fire in 
the upper part of the elevator would not 
be noticed by the operator on the work 
floor. A fire occurring at such time, in 
such location, is quite certain to destroy 
the building. . 

The importance of keeping all the bear— 
ings, including electric motors, well lubri- 
cated, needs no argument. It is hoped 
that feature of the operation of the eleva— 
tor will not be neglected. 

Combustible roofing on elevator buildings, 
especially the additions that are not high, 
is a source of danger from fire. The cost 
of non-combustible roofing is not more 
than shingles. All new roofs should be of 
non-combustible material. It would seem 
to be worth while to cover with non-—com— 
bustible roofing all low buildings near the 
track that are shingled now, though the 
shingles are not entirely worthless, be— 
cause shingles that have been on some 
time become curled and fuzzy and are 
easily ignited by sparks. 

There are other special fire hazards per— 
taining to the construction and operation 
of grain elevators, and matters regarding 
fire prevention, which might be named, but 
they have been talked and written of so 
that grain dealers are familiar with 
them. It seems to me that it is not so 
much the need of added information con— 
cerning fire hazards, as it is thought and 
care to remove or avoid them, as the case 
may be. 

May we hope that every grain dealer, 
who has insurance in this company, will 
use care and make the best effort he can 
to not permit any fire hazards and to 
prevent fire occurring in his property. If 
that is done, elevator fires will be mini-— 
mized. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
claim that three-fourths of the fires are 
due to carelessness and could be avoided. 
I wonder if that ratio obtains regarding 
fires in grain elevators. Let us all en- 
deavor to make it impossible for such ac— 
eusation to be truthfuly made against the 
members of this Company. 


F. G. Horner, president of the Grain 
Dealers National Ass’n, delivered an 
address from which the following is 
taken: 


ET feel quite sure that, as a representa-— 
tive of the Grain Dealers National Associa-— 
tion, you are expecting me to say some-— 
thing in regard to the relationship of our 
government and the grain business and it 
is equally true that this subject has for a 
long time so engrossed the attention of 
the National Association that no other 
topic has even suggested itself for today. 
The very fact that this is true and that 
the same condition exists in so many 
other lines of essential business’ effort is 
one of the saddest and most ominous com— 
mentaries on the recent trend of the func-— 
tions of government. 

The grain trade has long been peculiarly 
unfortunate in this respect because their 
relationship with the large farmer vote has 
made them particularly inviting to the 
attack of mercenary politicians and pro- 
fessional propagandists and also because 
there has been a woeful lack of under- 
standing of our business among the gen— 
eral public. In recent years, however, the 
increasing tendency for the extension of 
governmental activities into private enter- 
prise has caused us to share our position 
with nearly all other lines of business 
effort until we have reached such a crisis 
in_eXtravagance, waste, injustice, and in- 
efficiency as to challenge the attention of 
the entire country, as was very clearly 
demonstrated in the last general election. 
For regardless of our political affiliations 
or our opinions of the propriety of the 
result, we must ail admit that the election 
clearly demonstrated an attempt of the 
electorate to record themselves against 
the wild-eyed theories of governmental 
pd which had been fed to them for 

e past few years and which apparently, 
up to this time, they had been absorbing 
with an increasing relish. 
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While rejoicing at this evidence of the 
reaction against recent ultra-radical ten— 
dencies and while having the greatest re—- 
spect and admiration for President Cool— 
idge, we might wish that his generally 
sound views on economic subjects might 
have been fortified by a more intimate 
knowledge of agricultural and marketing 
conditions. One of the first important 
acts of the President, after his election, 
was to keep faith with his pre-election 
promise to appoint a committee to investi-— 
gate the agricultural problem in its broad— 
est sense. This committee, known as the 
President’s Agricultural Commission, was 
composed of men as representative, as cap— 
able, and as reliable as could be expected 
to be secured for such a purpose. But the 
very idea that such a commission, or any 
other body of men, should be considered 
capable of making, in a few weeks’ time, 
such an investigation of all the ramifica— 
tions of such a major industry as agri— 
culture as would warrant the formation of 
an intelligent plan for governmental as— 
sistance or control, well represents the ab— 
surdity and the futility of all attempts at 
governmental paternalism. The very mag— 
nitude of the subject precluded more than 
the mere collaboration of the Commission 
in a composite of ideas which had been 
previously formed. 

The report of the Commission was con- 
spicuous for its lack of radical recommen— 
dations and was in marked contrast with 
what would have been, expected from such 
a body a year ago. But a careful analysis 
will reveal that, if there be excluded the 
criticisms which were made of various 
established ‘governmental agencies, now 
functioning at the instance of just such 
demands as resulted in the creation of this 
commission, itself, then we have elimin—- 
ated practicaliy all of importance that the 
report contains. In fact the most valuable 
conclusion to be drawn from the entire 
report is its own indictment of paternalism. 
The report criticises, in most severe terms, 
the basie practices of the Interstate Com— 
merce Commission and comments unfav— 
orably on various other permanent govern— 
mental bodies by calling attention to the 
unnecessary and unwise duplications in 
many of these organizations and to their 
interdepartmental and interbureau jealous— 
ies and frictions and then by inference 
condemns the entire theory of govern— 
mental control of business, by the very 
fact of proposing another body, which, in 
the interest of agriculture, would have 
power to make suggestions to these various 
other departments and thus add another 
ornament to the already vicious circle. 
It would seem to have been so simple, so 
logical, to have been consistent with their 
own findings and to have recommended 
the elimination or the curtailment of some 
of these offending bureaus and depart-— 
ments, laws and practices, officials and 
minions, now restraining and blighting 
every progressive expression of agriculture 
and every other industry with the single 
exception of that most thriving industry 
of public officialdom. 


Association’s Brief on Marketing. 


Your association presented to this com— 
mission a brief on the grain marketing 
system which consisted of thirty-two 
pages and was one of the most careful, 
most comprehensive, and most illuminating 
statements ever prepared on the grain 
marketing system. 

As a result of the report of the Presi— 
dent’s Agricultural Commission and under 
their sponsorship and with the influence 
of the administration behind it, there was 
introduced into Congress the Capper-— 
Haugan bill, providing for the establish— 
ment of a Federal Marketing Board, with 
an appropriation of ‘$500,000.00 for the 
expenses of the first year. The effect of this 
bill would have been the establishment of 
this board with the specific purpose of 
promoting the organization of co-operative 
marketing associations, registering them, 
furnishing a free audit of their books and 
accounts, and various other nurse—maid 
facilities. No second thought should be 
necessary to determine the demoralization 
that would result to the country elevator 
trade, should such a bill be passed. It 
was, it is true, less drastic than the Mc— 
Nary—-Haugen bill. but was for that very 
reason far more dangerous. The McNary-— 
Haugen bill would have killed the grain 
trade. The Capper-Haugen bill would 
have mortally wounded it. Personally, I 
prefer death. 

But, fortunately, for every one con- 
cerned, except a few of the bureaucrats, 
who would have directly benefited, the 
provisions of the bill conflicted with the 
personal interests and the pet schemes of 
many of the self-appointed leaders of the 
farmers, and immediately aroused a storm 
of protest from this source. This bill 
stole their thunder. What chance would 
an attorney or a professional propagandist 
have raising money from the farmer when 
the government was furnishing the farmer 
the same service, paid for by general taxa— 
tion? This was unfair competition and, 
quite naturally, was not to be tolerated by 
the band of patriots who had been capital— 
izing the misfortunes of the farmers, 


Must Watch Legislation. 


In looking ahead, it would seem _ that 
developments under the ne administra— 
tion and knowledge of the personnel of the 
new Congress are now sufficient to enable 
us to form some rather definite conclu— 
sions. And one would be, that there is 
very little danger of the enactment of any 
such legislation as the old McNary—Haugen 
bill. President Coolidge’s record assures 
his opposition to any such legislation, and, 
if more were wanting, his appointment 
of Prof. Jardine as Secretary of Agricul— 
ture should be ample security on this 
score. as Prof, Jardine was last year con— 
spicuous among the farmer leaders for his 


oppor nas to the original McNary—Haugen 
ill. 

But it seems equally certain that we will 
be confronted by a most formidable at- 
tempt to secure from the next Congress 
some legislation along the lines of the 
Capper—Haugen bill. The president is defi— 
nitely committed to such a program and 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine may be 
expected to give it the full support of his 
department. 

The situation is serious but you may be 
assured that the National Association will 
do everything in its power in opposition 
to such legislation and we hope to have the 
active assistance of every individual 
member. 


Chas. D. Morris, assistant chairman 
of the Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations, of Chicago, spoke on 
the transportation question. His closing 
comment was: “If you take away all 
the short-haul business which is being 
directed to truck lines the freight rate 
on long hauls must be increased.” We 
quote further from his address as fol- 
lows: 


“The time has obviously arrived when 
we must consider the nation’s transpor- 
tation system as a vast business prop- 
osition. No business concern, involving 
the investment of billions of dollars, 
can continue to operate satisfactorily 
without the life-giving blood of net 
returns. Political interference in the 
management of industry or business has 
always been disastrous, and will con- 
tinue to be so. Political regulation of 
our railroads means legislative rate- 
making, uneconomic management and 
ultimate discrimination between com- 
munities, if .not between individuals, 
and experience points to the fact that 
this is the direct road to bankruptcy.” 


Hon. J. H. Henderson, commerce 
counsel for the state of Iowa, discussed 
the important question of rental charges 
for railroad elevator sites. This sub- 
ject frequently arises in the proceed- 
ings before the state board. 


J. M. Mehl, Federal Grain Exchange 
Supervisor, of Chicago, spoke on the 
subject, ‘The Legitimate Use of Trad- 
ing in Future Contracts.” His address 
will appear next week. 


Sec’y Wells commended the charac- 
ter of their work. 


W.S. Braudt of the Grain Claims Bu- 
reau, Chicago, spoke on the present 
status of railroad claims, He said: 


Losses, arising from freight claims, are 
the old story of the hole in your pants 
pocket; your small change slips out and it 
is lost, usually never found. There are 
some large individual freight claim losses, 
but the small losses, about which I have 
the privilege of talking to you, outnumber 
the large losses one hundred to one. 


From this freight claim cause, as a 
whole, an individual loss to an individual 


elevator of say, $100.00, will not bankrupt 
the elevator but if you will multiply that 
$100.00 loss by a reasonable percentage of 
the thousands of elevators doing business 
in the grain trade, the hole in the pants 
pocket gets big enough to mend, and after— 
ward to watch carefully, to prevent future 
losses. 

What is a legitimate freight claim? 
First. let me say that a freight claim loss 
isn’t always railroad liability. While the 
railroads are practically insurers of the 
freight delivered to them for transporta— 
tion, there are some causes from which 
they are exempt, and quite properly so. 
The grain freight claim is one of the few 
things that gets tail-end consideration 
from you and I think this is largely due 
to the misunderstanding that exists about 
what you are rightfully due to recover for 
and that which you cannot charge up to 
negligence on the carriers’ part. 

In classifying the losses in the grain 
trade which are liability items, first we 
have the ever present loss caused by 
shortage in weight. Second, the loss from 
decline in market value due to slow move— 
ment or to unreasonable delay in transit. 
Third, the deterioration in grade and value 
due to heating in transit that may be 
caused by slow movement or unreasonable 
delay in transit coupled by confinement in 
tight box cars with no chance to turn 
the grain over to cool it in any way. 
Fourth, the failure to get cars to load, and 
fifth, the illegal or erroneous collection 
of freight charges that are overcharges. 

Very briefly, on the first loss items, 
namely shortage in weight, this is a tri- 
angular cause; failure or error in loading 
at point of shipment; failure or error or 
deliberate suppression of part of contents 
unloaded at unloading point; loss of con— 
tents by the railroad to whom there has 
been given 88,000 pounds of grain to trans— 
port to destination and only 87,200 pounds 
delivered at destination, the other 800 
pounds having leaked out of a defective 
ear or having been stolen out of said car 
while in carriers’ possession as a common 
earrier and practically an insurer of the 
grain given them to transport. The rail- 
road cannot be charged with weighing 
error or irregularities at loading or un- 
loading points but they are liable for the 
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two of 
about 
means 


third cause mentioned, and one or 
the trunk lines are not backward 
invoking causes one and two as a 
of evading liability for cause three. 

Delay items for decline in market or 
for deterioration are a proposition of the 
destination market value of the grain, in 
the condition it should have been in, on 
an arrival date after allowing the carrier 
reasonable time in which to move the 
grain to its market destination. 


Losses from failure to furnish cars is 
the car supply question all over again. You 
are entitled to your elevator’s individual 
share of the available cars for loading; 
you must get them or prove unjust dis- 
crimination in favor of some competing 
shipper. 

Losses to you from overcharges are the 
tariff provisions and constant changes take 
place in these documents. Read and 
know your freight tariffs that apply to 
the particular shipping that you do; you 
are entitled to suitable notice of change 
in rates and other tariff provisions; and 
my respectful recommendation to you is 
to see that you get such notice. 


Shortages in weight are of sufficient im- 
portance to justify further comment here. 


They arise through defective record car 
movement as leaking cars, evidence of 
recent repairs (clever work here some-— 
times removes all evidence of previous 
leaking conditions en route), bulged or 
otherwise dangerously unsafe cars, and 


cars that are not at all times properly pro- 


tected by seals. A car seal is certainly 
not an absolute protection of a load of 
grain; but neither is money alway: per-— 
fectly safe in a _ steel safe. Disturbed 
seals, however, do indicate a cause but 
bear in mind please, that seals must 
b2 broken for state and other inspection 
as well as other causes, but do not over-— 
look the fact that such loads with seals 
broken for legal reasons must be under 


proper surveillance while the seals are re- 
moved and replaced. 
The other angle of the loss by shortage 


in weight is the hard one to get much 
satisfaction out of. I refer to the so- 
called “clear record’? movements. In this 
class of claims the triangular causes I 


spoke to you about, come out 
In cases of so-called 
the carrier is in- 
onto loading 
errors. The 
applied to 
is simply 
unreported 


previously 
stronger than ever. 
clear record shortages, 
elined to throw the burden 
and unloading failures or 
third point of this triangle 
clear record shortage claims, 
a question of an unrecorded, 
leak in transit. Some railroads not only 
take every known precaution to get all 
leak records, but they maintain expensive 
records of car conditions and when the 
freight claim officer of that railroad ten— 
ders you the result of an _ investigation 
that indicates a clear record of handling, 
he has an argument that is worth some- 
thing. The trouble with most investiga- 
tions is that they are superficial, take in 
the loading point, the unloading point. 
clear up any change in seals and call it a 


clear record. This is not a clear record. 
Conductors and yardmen, inspectors and 
special agents look over these cars and 


the only prima facie case of clear record 
where the 


that can be justly so is one 

record of every man handling the car sub— 
mits his record to make up the whole. 
One railroad I have in mind investigates 
these shortages and I would like to tell 
you about them sometime. This clear 
record proposition presents extreme diffi- 
culties in dealing with some roads. And 
this condition is unjust and unfair. There 


is always the question of doubt basis to 
apply. 
Six Months Clause. 


One more thing gentlemen, that is cost— 
ing you money on these small losses and 
that is the six months clause of the bill 
lading. 

I would like to go into this in the detail 
that it deserves but time limits must come 
first. Briefly, no four-sided railroad will 
invoke this proviso of the bill lading in 
liability case. I have the citations right 
here to show any interested shipper or re- 
ceiver that the decisions of the courts 
show that failure to file within six months, 
in a liability case, is not a bar to recovery. 
This six months clause needs your con- 
sideration, gentlemen. It is monumentally 
unfair to apply it to liability cases filed 
within two years of the unloading date. 

I cannot pass up this opportunity to pay 
certain respect to the 50 mile per day 
basis. that is getting to be such a lusty 


child with the railroad freight claim 
officers. There is nothing to it but a 
basis and as a basis it is against your 


interests. A car should receive continu-— 
ous movement in direction of destination, 
and if it gets it the “no schedule on bulk 
grain” alibi falls flat. Move it by local 
freight service if nothing better offers, but 
move it continuously and not back track 
it to let less important revenue traffic have 
precedence. 

A word in closing is due two railroads I 
have in mind for the open and fair-minded 
manner in which they handle the grain 
claims. Of all the carriers the bureau 
comes in contact with, there is less tech— 
nical hair splitting and more frank dis— 
cussion by the Rock Island R. R, the 
Santa Fe and the C. B. & Q., the Missouri 
Pacific, St. L. & S. F., and the C. M. & 
St. P. I must pay due respect to the 
Rock Island and the Santa Fe in this re- 
spect, and at the same time not overlook 
giving such credit as_is due to the other 
carriers mentioned. It is much easier to 
boost than to knock, and more pleasurable 
also, and if you will excuse me I will keep 
off the subject of the unmentioned car- 
riers’ unwillingness to handle your claim 
matters as consistently as the roads I 
mention above. 
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Mr. Wells spoke of the valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Braudt’s bureau. 

General discussion on the storage, 
hedging and carrying charges of grain 
from the country elevators standpoint 
brought out the following points: 

On last oats crop a profit of 7 cents 
a bushel over 40 cents purchase price, 
which was average Iowa price, was safe. 
Many felt that opportunity for carrying 
charges will even improve in the fu- 
ture. The range in cash prices in the 
terminals is explained on off grades, 
particularly in the fact that industries 
buying such corn will reduce their bids 
as soon as their needs are met. 

The storage capacity of country eleva- 
tors should earn a fair return on the in- 
vestment, and through the employment 
of hedging facilities, a carrying charge 
usually makes such earnings possible. 
It was stated by Mr. Mehl and others 
that the future markets offer such that 
is not taken advantage of. 

‘Jack” Brennan of Chicago said a 
hedge should be kept on and not spec- 
ulated with. He believes that too much 
and random speculation has disturbed 
the intended protection of hedging. He 
spoke of the very general practice of 
hedging in the northwest and that lowa 
and states further south should more 
fully take advantage of the hedging fa- 
cilities. 

The last Federal Trade Commission 
report of such matters, issued in 1917, 
showed that through tne encouragement 
of Minneapolis grain houses, who were 
very largely financing country grain ele- 


vators, the latter hedged 90 per cent 
of their grain; Iowa and Kansas about 
50 per cent. 


It was the sense of the meeting that 
the secretary should more fully acquaint 
the trade with the importance and ad- 
vantages of hedging. For several years 
the Western Association conducted scale 
inspection to the advantage of its mem- 
bers, but in recent years the work has 
been handled by the Dairy and Food 
Commission of Iowa. The present ar- 
rangement does not include repairing 
when necessary and the infrequent in- 
spections- make the service a political 
expedient unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Payne of the Clements Mfg. Co., 
601 Fulton street, Chicago, spoke to the 
convention on the Cadillac Blower and 
the importance of keeping motors clean. 
Many dealers are using Cadillac Blow- 
ers and find the small time necessary 
in cleaning, coupled with careful atten- 
tion to lubrication, gives them much 
better power and eliminates the fire 
risk. 

F. A. Holmes, the radio manufacturer 
ot Waterloo, Ia., had a place on the con- 
vention program to present this rela- 
tively recent but most important busi- 
ness asset to every country grain eleva- 
tor. Mr. Holmes likened the radio to the 
practical machinery of the elevator, em- 
phasizing the fact that dependable, 
prompt markets were as important as 
other details of elevator operation. It 
is his opinion that the present receiving 
sets will be changed little, but that 
broadcasting stations will continue to 
show marked improvement. The un- 
questioned importance of the radio does 
not effect the country elevator where a 
receiving set is not installed. There- 
fore, although referring to good radio 
sets in general as meeting this need, 
the equipment sold by F. A. Holmes & 
Co. as installed in several hundred grain 
elevators, is particularly suited to their 
purpose and is a practical asset. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Chairman Milligan of the resolutions 
committee received the support of the 
convention to the following resolutions: 


A vote of thanks to the convention 
speakers, their hosts and others who 
had contributed to the occasion. 

The careful observation of the best 
grain trade practices and the advisabil- 
ity of conducting a country grain eleva- 
tor so that fair profits were secured. 


It is recommended to the various 
groups of elevators throughout the ter- 
ritory covered by the association that 
occasional meetings be held to discuss 
trade problems. The need of such group 
meetings is not however to be left to 
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the secretary but arranged locally by as 
many elevators as are concerned in the 
problems to be discussed. 

Endorsement of the activity of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his administration in 
their program of economy. 

Clifford C. Belz, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported the ac- 
counts of the association in order. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Lee Davis, chairman of the nomin- 
ating committee, presented the following 
officers and directors who were unani- 
mously elected for the year: Clifford 
C. Belz, of Conrad, Ia., president; O. 
B. Moorhouse of Glidden, Ia., vice-presi- 
dent. 

Five directors: Charles Dozler, Tem- 
pleton, Ia.; Arthur Moeller, Reinbeck, 
Ia.; John Mueller, Calamus, Ia.; J. D. 
Kent, Des Moines, Ia.; George Moulton, 
Fonda, Ia. 3 

The evening of the first day found 
the dealers gathered for their regular 
banquet which was well attended and 
much enjoyed. Secretary Wells acted 
as toastmaster and introduced “Hi 
Power” Royal Hasbrook of the Univer- 
sity of Ames, Ia. He is a speaker of 
reputation throughout the west and a 
loyal exponent of Iowa’s advantages. 
The balance of the evening was given 
over to a splendid entertainment. 

Taking as a keynote certain outstand- 
ing features of various convention ad- 


dresses, the following subjects were 
briefly discussed by the delegates: Hle- 
vator construction—insurance cost; im- 


provement in elevator fire hazards; non- 
combustible roofs and siding; lightning 
protection; lubrication and Cleaning of 
electric motors; cost of operating a 
country elevator; what is a reasonable 
buying margin; feed grinding and side 
lines; use of the radio by country grain 
dealers; the landlord’s lien; uniform 
rules as to contents car load purchases; 
the proposed change in the oats grades; 
shrinkage allowance deductions—rail- 
road claims. 

Among the exhibitors of machinery 
equipment during the convention were 
Lord’s Universal Truck & Wagon Dump 
Co., 322 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines; 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. (showing the 
new fireproof pee ee enclosed and 
ventilated motor); A. Holmes & Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; F. J. ree Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to April 27, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending April 27: . 


Total Total 

Sta- Total for previous 
tions. season. week. week. 
Kentucky ... 17 1.10 56 54 
OHIO | Gaaceeen 15 .74 63 i | 
W. Virginia.. 1 68 62 06 
Michigan .... 7 1.29 .39 -90 
Indiana ..... 16 -63 -37 26 
Pinos paces 19 1.23 .65 58 
Wisconsin ... 5 a 1.06 65 
Minnesota ... 18 1.01 42 -59 
N. Dakota ... 16 1.04 48 56 
S. Dakota ... 13 60 .29 say 
Montana 12 1.03 -69 .34 
Nebraska..... 18 .89 42 AT 
lOWa ti dete eae ee .83 -74 .39 
Missourh < 2.5 24 1.41 719 62 
Kansas veins « 25 He | .94 sbi 
Oklahoma 11 1.56 1.55 OL 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 
lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25, 1923-24. 1922-28. 1921-22. 1920-21. 

12,369 12,372 5 


Sept. 14,62 136 8,770 ,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 i 442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Dec. 33,572 63,634 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jan. 10,039 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Feb. 7,901 16,684 10,637 8,595 12,015 
Mar. 19,783 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
ADVE iate 6,085 5,143 4,067 TA1T7 
MAY. -.c.%5 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
SUNG Lh es 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
DULY ssenciciws 16,748 138,440 11,674 5,765 
AME enitates is 11,002 14,375 14) 247 6,013 

The Department of Commerce, 


through Trade Commissioner Watson, 
advises that South China is a good mar- 
ket for flour. 


The Letter Box 


Likes Paper. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
paper is okeh and we don’t want to miss 
a single copy.—Peterson Bros., Ione, 
Ore. 


Discontinued Business. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have found your paper very valuable 
but on account of the death of our se- 
nior member of the firm, Mr. A. H. Bas- 
tin, we will discontinue all business.— 
A. H. Bastin & Co., L. B. Boone, Lan- 
caster, Ky. 


Michigan Meeting in July. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: This is 
to advise you that our board of direc- 
tors have selected Monday, July 27, as 
the date for holding our annual conven- 
tion this year, and the meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Tuller, Detroit. 

This will give receivers and shippers 
from other states an opportunity to at- 
tend our convention and leave that night 
or early the following morning for the 
National Hay Convention which is to 
be held at Cedar Point, O., July 28 to 
30, inclusive. A boat leaves Detroit 
daily at 8 a. m., arriving at Cedar Point 
about 2 p. m., making a delightful day- 
light trip across Lake Erie. President 
White is now at work on the program, 
and I wish you would extend to the 
trade a general invitation to meet with 
us on that date—T. J. Hubbard, Sec’y 
and Treasurer, Lansing, Mich. 


New Elevators. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
would like to have reported in your col- 
ums a little more elevator work, which 
we have recently started. We are build- 
ing a 10,000 bushel studded iron-clad 
elevator for the Dodge City Alfalfa, 
Coal, Grain & Supply Co., at Sears, Kan. 
This plant will be equipped with en- 
gine power, ten-ton wagon scales, truck 
dump, automatic scales, ete. There will 
also be a concrete engine room attached 
to the elevator, and a detached two- 
room office. All frame buildings iron- 
cladded and roofed with metal roofing. 

We are just starting a 25,000-bushel 
iron-clad elevator of cribbed construc- 
tion at Weskan, Kan., 
Grain Company at Denver, Colo. This 
plant will be fully equipped with ten- 
ton wagon scales, truck dump, large au- 
tomatic scale, 15 h.p. engine, and all 
necessary equipment to make it thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date. Also 
1,000-bu. cleaner. 

We have just finished installing a 
Globe Truck Dump for the Farmers’ El- 
evator at Viola, Kan., with the neces- 
sary driveway extension. 

We have just finished installing a 10- 
ton truck scale for the Thompson, Wil- 
son Grain Co., at Hunter, Okla.—The 
Star Engineering Co., Tom Ourless, 
Mogr., Wichita, Kan. 


Illinois Corn. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Show- 
ers, which were more or less general, 
pushed out the fruit blossoms and were 
a tonic to all growing grains and 
grasses this week. Thermometer here 
on Thursday reached 92, highest in the 
Central West for that day. Such heat, 
added to high winds, carries off mois- 
ture very fast, as per example: Only 
two weeks ago our box car receipts of 
shelled corn were mostly grading No. 4, 
while since that time the moisture con- 
tent has been reduced very rapidly and 
our Decatur inspection record shows 
now a good percentage of No. 2 corn, 
which will naturally increase from now 
on. Our subsoil is already deficient in 
moisture, frequent rains will be neces- 
sary _ to continue the present crop 
promise. 

Some winter shelled corn has shown 
up at terminals in a heating condition, 
but we expect such will gradually get 
out of the way and that central Illinois 


* Minneapolis..11,674 


for the Summit 


April 29, 1925, 


grain handlers will soon have a fine 
article of corn to handle. There is some 
speculation as to the volume of corn 
that will leave the farms after corn 
planting is over. Our guess is that if 
the new crop shows early promise of a 
good yield, farmers will sell the usual 
amount, should they be able to secure 
around a dollar per bushel for same. 

Farmers have prepared an unusually 
fine seed bed for the corn, only a small 
acreage of which has as yet been plant- 
ed. Seed corn of proven worth seems to 
be generally available-—H. I. Baldwin & 
Co., Decatur, Ill., Apr. 25. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending April 25 
(000 omitted): 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore . ro. 110 190 2,259 1 


Boston) ~:.. «0%. eee 23 
Buffalo Loi alg 

nes. Moo et 
13,764 2,648 


Detroit 
Duluth 

Aficat 
Galveston ...1, 
ineigna polls. 
Kan. City.. 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 


677 
215 


New Orelans.1,655 
Newport News ... 
New York ... 


Philadelphia..1,081 
Sioux City .. 285 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
enedo 


Latees 


Total 
Last year 


a oe 49,089 25,776 49,674 13,856 
. .52,781 19,707 11,749 (20,992 1,037 
_-_- - 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to April 25 
(final 000 omitted): 


Apr.25,Apr.26,Apr.25, Apr.26, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Chicago 732 770 = 50,304 
Sioux City. ...cs 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Peoria 
Omaha 
Indianapolis 

Sta soseph..... tia 


Total. %.. 4.021064 
Shipments ..... 3,196 4,938 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to Apr. 25 
(final 000 omitted): 


Apr.25,Apr.26,Apr.25, Apr.26, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Ghicdeo! ~... tec 639 1,181 64,225 47,493 
Slows | City .civeee 70 88 
Milwaukee ; 286 
Minneapolis 371 
Duluth 34 2 
806 
71 


52 
207 
366 
438 
351 

22 

4,191 
3,620 


138,988 
71,008 


182,065 
102,688 


Wichita 
Detroit 


Peoria 
Omaha 
Indianapolis ... 
St.- Joseph... 3: 


Motel * farsecne 3,022 
Shipments -.4,342 


FROST DATES. 


The average date of first killing frost 
in the corn belt is as follows: 


North Dakota, Sept. 20; South Dako- 
ta, Sept. 26; Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
Sept. 28; Nebraska, Oct. 3; Iowa and 
Michigan, Oct. 5; Illinois and Kansas, 
Oct. 12; Indiana, Oct. 13; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 14; Missouri, Oct. 15. 


1,449 1,422 


223,300 188,049 
135,113 140,718 


April 29, 1925. 


Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


The Transportation Act 1920 does not 
of itself release consignor from liability 
when carrier delivers freight to con- 
signee without payment, or make con- 
signor’s liability secondary to that of 
consignee. Transportation Act 1920, 
prohibiting the delivery of freight at 
the point of destination without the pay- 
ment of tariff charges, except under 
such rules and regulations as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may pre- 
scribe, does not of itself operate to re- 
lease the consignor from liability when 
the carrier delivers freight to the con- 
signee without payment, or make the 
consignor’s liability secondary to that 
of the consignee. 


Generally consignor making contract 
with carrier is primarily liable for tariff 
charges; that carrier delivered inter- 
state freight shipment without collect- 
ing tariff charges from consignee held 
not to release consignor from primary 
liability for payment of charges. The 
general rule is that the consignor, who 
makes the contract with the carrier, is 
primarily liable for tariff charges. The 
question is one of contract to be deter- 
mined from the facts of the case. An 
interstate shipment was made, with a 
milling in transit privilege, the con- 
signor making the contract with the 
carrier, retaining control, and changing 
the consignee in the course of the trans- 
portation. Delivery, as permitted by 
the rule of the Commission, was made 
by the carrier to the consignee with- 
out payment of freight. The Dill of 
lading provided that the consignee 
should pay charges. A finding that the 
consignor remained liable is sustained. 
—Chicago Jct. Ry. v. Duluth Log Co. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct. N. W. Rep. 202-24.) 


Damages for buyer’s breach of flour 
contract held fixed as of date of buy- 
er’s cancellation of order. Damages for 
buyer’s breach of flour contract held 
fixed as of date of buyer’s cancellation 
of order, and seller could not wait until 
expiration of 60 days given by contract, 
when the price of flour had declined, 
as a basis for claiming damages ac- 
cordingly. 

Seller, not suffering damage on date 
of buyer’s cancellation of flour order 
held entitled only to agreed cancella- 
tion fee. Seller, not suffering damage 
on date of buyer’s cancellation of flour 
order, in that there had been no de- 
cline in price, held entitled only to 
agreed cancellation fee of 50 cents per 
barrel—H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. v. 
Broadlick. (App. Ct. Ind. Div. 2. N. E. 
Rep. 146-848.) 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Case Reopened. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for further hearing, its 
proceeding in I. & S. 2228, grain from 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., to C. & N. W. 
stations in Iowa. 


The original finding was that the sus- 
pended schedules, which proposed to 
make an increase of two cents in the 
proportionals, which were published by 
the Wabash, did not follow the basis au- 
thorized by the C. & N. W. 


Recommends Dismissal. 

Examiner Cheseldine has  recom- 
mended to the I. C. C. that the com- 
plaint of the Moore-Lawless Grain Com- 
Pany against the C. B. & Q. et al., No. 
16368, be dismissed. 

The complaint attacked a rate of 57.5 
cents charged on a car of wheat shipped 
from Nebraska - City, Neb., to Kansas 
City and reconsigned to Westwego, La. 
The examiner said he could find no au- 
thority for the 57.5 cent rate but that 
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the rate actually applicable was not un- 
reasonable. He found, however, that 
there was an actual overcharge on the 
shipment as billed, and this the carriers 
agreed to refund. 
Want Reduced Canadian Wheat Rates. 
At a meeting of the Dominion Board 
of Railway Commissioners which was 
held at Ottawa, Ont., on April 21, the 
Dominion Millers’ Association applied 
for lower rates on wheat and flour from 
local points to New York, and on grain 
milled in transit, to the seaboard. The 
contention was made that there was a 
discrimination made in favor of U. S. 
lake ports amounting to 5 cents a bar- 


rel on flour, rates from Ontario points . 


being that much higher than from cor- 
responding U. S. ports. 


Ask for Increased Rates. 

Sixty-five western railroads cannot 
continue to maintain adequate transpor- 
tation service under the present general 
level of freight rates they declared in a 
joint brief filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week. 

Reductions in rates on agricultural 
products in recent years, the document 
declared, have already “menaced the 
maintenance of an adequate system of 
transportation in the west.” The roads 
ask a general investigation, with special 
reference to their problems. 

Supporting the contentions the brief 
contained estimates of earnings for 1924 
making the return on railroad invest- 
ment in the west 3.87 per cent, com- 
pared with 4.33 in the remainder of the 
United States. In addition the wage 
payments of western railroads were giv- 
en as 193 per cent in excess of their 
payments in 1916. 


DIGEST ‘OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 

Armour Grain Co., Chicago, Iil., vs. 
BE. T. Custernborder & Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

The fact that shipment was not de- 
layed by the failure to observe Associa- 
tion Rule No. 5, is not sufficient to war- 
rant setting aside this rule. 


Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Atchison, Kan., 
vs. W. H. Morrison, Stockton, Kans. 

This case arises from a contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant for 
receiving certain lots of sudan grass 
seed by the defendant and shipment of 
the same to the plaintiff at Atchison, 
Kans. The original agreement contem- 
plated that the seed would be handled 
in sacks, and that the receiving and 
loading of the same would be consum- 
mated within a few days. This agree- 
ment allowed the defendant three cents 
a hundred. The seed came from seven 
different producers in amounts ranging 
from one hundred and eighty pounds to 
five tons, totaling 41,114 pounds, and a 
considerable portion was delivered not 
in bags, but in bulk, necessitating stor- 
age in defendant’s elevator. This neces- 
sity for providing bulk storage proved 
exceedingly inconvenient to the defend- 
ant whose elevator was filled with wheat 
and required the transfer of contents 
of some of the bins, and mixing of dif- 
ferent grades. An additional remunera- 
tion of seven cents per hundred was 
required by the defendant and approved 
by the plaintiff's agents. 


VAN DUSEN CROP REPORT 
NO. 3. 


Conditions throughout the four North- 
western grain states during the past 
week continue to point to a very favor- 
able crop season. General rains are re- 
ported over the entire state of North 
Dakota and portions of Montana, and lo- 
cal rains in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. There is now ample moisture 
over the whole territory to germinate 
and start the crop satisfactorily. 

Spring seeding in Minnesota and 
South Dakota is finished and much of 
the early sown grain is well above 
ground, showing good stand and color. 
Plowing is generally completed and 
farmers are preparing the ground for 


corn. Planting will probably start about 
the first of May. No scarcity of seed 
corn is reported and the intended acre- 
age is apparently about the same as 
that of last year. 


Our reports from North Dakota indi- 
cate that seeding is practically com- 
pleted, with the exception of the north- 
western part of the state. In the cen- 
tral and southern districts some of the 
grain is already coming through the 
ground. There is a noticeable increase 
in the acreage sown to oats and barley, 
and farmers are anticipating planting 
more sweet clover and alfalfa than in 
past seasons. 


The early spring and generally favor- 
able conditions, have been particularly 
beneficial to Montana, and all farm 
work is much further advanced than is 
usual at this time of the year. In the 
eastern part of the state 75 per cent of 
the seeding is completed, while in the 
northern areas it varies from 40 to 60 
per cent. There will be a large increase 
in spring wheat in the central and 
southern districts due to the plowing 
up and reseeding of abandoned winter 
wheat acreage. 

Most of the fall sown rye in the north- 
west seems to have come through the 
winter fairly well, but is rather slow to 
start, and our present reports show it 
to be somewhat spotted and uneven in 
development. 

Present indications point to an in- 
crease in the flax acreage, both in North 
and South Dakota, particularly in the 
districts west of the Missouri river, 
where much new ground is being broken. 

We find our correspondents very op- 
timistie as to the crop situation at this 
time. Seeding will probably be com- 
pleted from ten days to two weeks 
earlier than last year. If conditions for 
the next few weeks continue as favor- 
able as at present, it is probable that 
the total acreage cropped in this terri- 


tory will be the largest for several 


years.—The Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
by W. G. Hudson. 


Edwards Licensed 


backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


75 MANUFACTURERS 


Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others endorse our service 


We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


112 S. Dearborn St. 


SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


(599) 15 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The cembined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1924. Das. U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Dec. 20....101,782,000 2,925,000 104,707,000 
Dee: 427 sc2 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 

1925. 
Apna Seer sae 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jan; 20. c%<5 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
AT wed erante 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
JOT ets se os 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
WANG OL cunts 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Feb. fhe Sern 80,347,000 2,434,000 &2,781,000 
Mebae 14. 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Pepin 21 aes 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Peder 628 5s cis: 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar. 1 cohen 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mars 14.335. 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar 7 | ee Pe 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar. 28... 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
Apr. | oo ate 8 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
Apr. 11.....58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
Apr. 18 . .56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 

Total 
1924. U.S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Dec. 20.... 77,063,000 181,770,000 64,700,000 
ce 27.... 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 

1 3 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Vale 7, . 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 81.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar 14e 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
MAT eat so... 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Mari 28i 2 ice 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Peay CE 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
Apr. 11.....70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
Apr.g 18... 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300,000 

Total American, Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1924. 1925. 
Dec. 20....246,470,000|Feb. 21....249,878,000 
Dec. 27....287,474,000/Feb. 28....249,324,000 

1925. Mar. 7....251,695,000 
Jan. 3....233,842,000|Mar. 14....248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000|Mar. 21....242,284,000 
Jan. 17....231,795,000/Mar. 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000j)Apr. 4....230,155,000 
Jan. 31....235,217,000|Apr. 11....226,399,000 
Feb. 7....239,469,000/Apr. 18....211,610,000 
Feb. 14....244,834,000 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


CROP REPORTS 


The soil condition is now reported 
“favorable” by our correspondents for 
all of the states except, Iowa and Kan- 
sas and portions of Nebraska and South 
Dakota, some sections of these states 
being “too dry.” 

The spring season has been early to 
normal. The soil favorable to sowing 
and planting. Precipitation is now the 
vital factor. In some localities sub-soil 
moisture is deficient. 

The winter wheat crop is exceedingly 
spotted throughout the entire winter 
wheat belt. The winter wheat crops of 
Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas are espe- 
cially bad. Recent rains in different 
parts of the wheat belt will no doubt 
reduce previous estimates on abandon- 
ment of acreage. It is impossible to 
compile percentage reports with ac- 
curacy of the growth condition or aban- 
donment at this time. 

The abandonment of winter wheat 
acreage is showing up in an increase of 
oats and corn acreage. The flat average 
of reports. by our correspondents would 
indicate an increase of 3 per cent in 
oats acreage and 12 per cent in corn 
acreage as compared with last year. 


General Reports 

The general reports given below (1) 
as to the winter wheat crop prospect, 
(2) as to whether or not there is any 
surplus corn in farmers’ hands to be 
marketed before new crop is harvested, 
(3) as to whether the farmers are ship- 
ping in cattle or hogs for feeding, are 
self explanatory: 

ILLINOIS. 

Wenona, III. (4): Winter wheat looks 

like one-half a stand. 


Morris, Ill. (7): Wheat good. No sur- 
plus of corn. No live stock coming in. 
Odell, Ill. (7): About 60 per cent of 


hands. 
No 


corn crop of 1924 in farmers’ 
About 10 per cent of oats crop. 
wheat. 

Ashton, II! (4): Winter wheat spot- 
ted. Some acreage abandoned. Con- 
siderable corn back. Not shipping in 
cattle or hogs. 

Lexington, Ill. (5): 
looks good and some thin. 
plus corn here. Not many 
shipped in or hogs either. 

Decatur, Ill (5): Winter wheat has 
very good prospect. Very little sur- 
plus corn here. Some hogs and very 
little cattle being shipped in for feed- 
ing. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): 
ter wheat crop is good. Very little sur- 
plus of corn in farmers’ hands. Some 
Kansas corn coming in this section for 
feeders. 

Vermont, Ill. (2): Winter wheat look- 
ing good, with 95 per cent of a crop. 
Some corn will move after corn plant- 


Some wheat 
Some sur- 
cattle 


Prospect of win- 


ing. No live stock being shipped in 
for feed. 
Eureka, Ill. (1): Crop of winter 


wheat is uneven. Some quite good, 90 
per cent of the corn in farmers’ hands. 
Not inclined to ship in cattle and hogs 
for feeding. 


Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): Wheat is gen- 
erally doing well. Recent rains and 
warm weather much improve outlook. 
Corn in country in strong hands and 
will not move around present prices. 
Farmers using more feed. 

INDIANA. 


Tipton, Ind. (5): 
in good condition. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Wheat prospect 
is fair. Small corn surplus and no hogs 
or cattle shipping in. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): No corn left to 
to ship out. Shipping in corn. No hogs 
or cattle being shipped in. 

Brook, Ind. (1): No corn here to be 
shipped out. Feeding reduced and 
about corn enough left to finish it. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): Conditions now 
very favorable. Wheat and oats are 


Weather good. Soil 


growing well. Corn land plowing well 


done. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): Winter wheat 
fields spotted. Few real good fields of 
wheat. No corn surplus. No _ stock 
shipped in. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Normal pros- 
pect for winter wheat. No corn for 
sale. Farmers not inclined to feed cat- 
tle and hogs. 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
for wheat not good. 
plus corn here. 
shipped in to feed. 


Kendallville, Ind. (7): Our winter 
wheat looks good and fine prospects. 
No surplus corn in this locality. Not 
shipping in cattle or hogs. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): Winter wheat 
crop prospects fair on early sown land. 
Very poor on late. No cattle or hogs 
being shipped in for feeding. 

Marion, Ind. (5): Some very good 
prospects. Late sown wheat thin on 
ground. No surplus of corn. No cattle 
or hogs being shipped in for feeding. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): Winter wheat is in 
very good condition but needs rain in 
the next few days. Have a surplus of 
corn here. No cattle shipped in for 


(9): Prospects 
Very little sur- 
No cattle or hogs 


feeding. 

Angola, Ind. (7): Just fair prospect 
for winter wheat. More rain would 
help. No corn to be marketed before 


new crop. No cattle and few hogs 
shipped in. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): Prospect of win- 
ter wheat not at all good. But very 
little corn will be sold before harvest. 
Farmers are not shipping in cattle and 
hogs to feed. 

Wabash, Ind. (4): Fair prospect for 
winter wheat as we have a slight im- 
provement in condition recently. No 
corn for sale. Farmers not shipping in 
cattle and hogs for feeding purposes. 


IOWA. 


Williamsburg, la. (8): Very dry but 
all small grain looks good. Some corn 
is planted. 

Jefferson, la. (5): No winter wheat 
raised. We have a small surplus of 
corn and oats. 

Corydon, la. (6): No winter wheat 
here. No surplus corn and no cattle 
and hogs shipped in. 

Indianola, la. (6): No surplus corn 
or oats. No cattle or hogs being shipped 
in for feeding purposes. 

Belmond, la. (4): No surplus corn in 
farmers’ hands. Those who have corn 
will sell to their neighbors. 

Whitten, la. (4): Considerable corn 
left but will not be sold for some time. 
No hogs or cattle coming in. 

Moulton, la. (6): The outlook for 
oats and grass crops is good. Farmers 
are shipping corn in as there is none to 
ship out. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): 
favorable. 
ers’ hands. 
shipped in. 

Arthur, la. (2): There is no surplus 
corn in the farmers’ hands to market. 
Farmers are not shipping in cattle or 
hogs for feeding. 

Lowden, la. (8): Farmers’ report 
wheat thin stand. There is no corn 
here. Farmers are not shipping in cat- 
tle or hogs for feeding. 

Henderson, la. (3): Winter wheat 
looks fine except some is poor on hill 
land. There is some old corn left. Not 
shipping in cattle or hogs. 

Gilbert, la. (5): Some corn that must 
move this summer is in the farmers’ 
hands. There is no feeding of cattle 
and hogs in this locality. 

Hamlin, la. (2): Very little wheat is 
raised here. There is no corn or oats 
in farmers’ hands for sale. Most of 
them have to buy corn and oats. 

Onawa, lowa (2): Winter wheat 
prospect is fair to poor. Practically no 
surplus corn here. Farmers are not 
shipping in cattle or hogs for feeding. 


Wheat condition 
Some surplus corn in farm- 
No hogs or cattle being 
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New Sharon, la. (5): Weather very 
dry, causing the standing still of wheat. 
A little corn in the country, but will be 
used here. No cattle or hogs coming 
in. 

Coburg, la. (3): The winter wheat 
‘crop prospect is generally good. About 
10 per cent of corn to ship after har- 
vest. No cattle or hogs coming in for 
feeding purposes. 

New Hampton, la. (7): No winter 
wheat raised here. Corn is_ being 
shipped in here and is being fed. The 
farmers are shipping cattle and hogs 
for feeding purposes. 


Glidden, la. (2): There is some sur- 
plus of corn in farmers’ hands to be 
marketed before the new crop is har- 
vested. Farmers are not shipping in 
cattle or hogs for feeding. 


Guthrie Center, la. (2): We are call- 
ing the prospect for winter wheat 90 
per cent. Stand is rather thin, good 
color and fairly good growth. There is 
probably 2 per cent of corn crop held 
for higher prices. This may be sold to 


feeders. No shipping in of cattle or 
hogs for feeding. 
Marcus, la. (1): Weather has been 


very windy, hot and dry. Ground very 
loose and dried out. Farmers should use 
roller packers or floats to prevent winds 
drying out soils which are exceptionally 
loose this spring. We are shipping in 
corn to feed, something that hasn’t been 


done in 20 years. No cattle or 
hogs being shipped in now as old 
grains cleaned up. 
KANSAS. 
Madison, Ks. (9): Winter wheat 


prospect good. Good surplus of corn on 
hand. 

Uniontown, Ks. (9): 
corn in farmers’ hands. 
in any cattle or hogs. 

Plainville, Ks. (4): Wheat poor. No 
surplus corn. Farmers not shipping in 
cattle and hogs for feeding. 


Junction City, Ks. (7): Winter wheat 
prospect excellent. Corn will be 
shipped in before next crop harvested. 

Waldo, Ks. (5): Wheat crop a com- 
plete failure. All ground going into 
barley and corn. Weather very favor- 
able. 

Logan, Ks. (4): We are having light 
rains but need a good soaking. A few 
farmers are holding corn. Few cattle 
and hogs to go out. 

WaKeeny, Ks. (2): Acreage standing 
will need moisture soon. No surplus 
corn here. Farmers not shipping in 
cattle or hogs for feeding. 

Pittsburg, Ks. (9): Soil conditions 
favorable. Large acreage of oats: corn 
acreage will probably increase. Wheat 
conditions about 80 per cent. 


Some surplus 
Not shipping 


Lyons, Ks. (5): Wheat shows un 
even stand. Acreage left for harvest 
promises yields from 6 to 25 bushels 
No cattle or hogs being shipped in. 

Minneapolis, Ks. (4): Very few win- 
ter wheat fields will make a crop. Neo 
surplus corn here. A few cattle and 
hogs being shipped in to put on grass. 

Belleville, Ks. (4): Winter wheat no- 
good. Some corn in farmers’ hands. 
Perhaps 10 per cent of last crop. Some 
cattle and hogs being shipped in for 
feeding. 

Jetmore, Ks. (2): 
fair. Very warm April. 
stooled as it should. 


Wheat prospects 
Wheat not 
Some corn to be 


marketed. No cattle or hogs being 
shipped in. 
Hillsboro, Ks. (5): Winter wheat 


crop prospect good. About 15 per cent — 
of corn in farmers’ hands which will be 
marketed. No hogs or cattle shipped in 
for feeding in this vicinity. 

Satanta, Ks. (3): Under most favor- 
able conditions we can’t raise over 60 
per cent of a normal crop of wheat. 
Very small surplus of corn on farms. 
Cattle and hogs are already shipped 
out; no surplus. 

Greensburg, Ks. (6): Wheat in bad 
shape in the boot at 6 to 8 inches high 
and thin on the ground, and unless it 
rains soon it will never be cut. With 
soaking rains we might get 5 to 10 bu. — 
Barley and oats will be a complete fail- 
ure. 

Ashland, Ks. (3): We are placing 
the abandonment 20 per cent now, but 
unless general rain comes at once the 
abandonment will increase very rapid- 
ly. We have had just about one inch 
of rain last few months. With favor- 
able conditions winter wheat will prob 
ably have six bushels per acre. 


MISSOURI. 

Bethany, Mo. (1): Shipping in corn 
and oats. Few cattle being shipped in. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): No wheat 
here. 15 per cent of corn crop on hand. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Winter wheat pros- 
pect is good. There is a moderate 
amount of corn in farmers’ hands. 

Chiilicothe, Mo. (1): Winter wheat 
looking fine. No corn to market, ship-— 
ping in. Some cattle being shipped in 
to put On grass. 
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Marionville, Mo. (3): Winter wheat 
prospects good. Local trade will re- 
quire all. More cattle and hogs on 
hand than usual. : 

Higginsville, Mo. (2): Prospects are 
for a large crop of wheat. A small sur- 
plus of corn on farms that will be sold. 
No livestock feeding. 


Colurnbia, Mo. (5): Wheat very rank 
for time of year and full of chinchbugs. 
The worst in our history. No corn here. 
Shipping in. Feeding of cattle and hogs 
90 per cent of last year. 


Corning, Mo. (1): From all appear- 
ances at this time winter wheat looks 
favorable for a good crop. Some sur- 
plus corn still in farmers’ hands. No 
cattle or hogs being shipped in here 
for feeding at this time. 


MINNESOTA. 


Donnelly, Minn. (2): Corn is all sold. 
No cattle or hogs shipped in for feed- 
ing. 

Grand Meadow, Minn. (9): No corn 
is being shipped in. There are a few 
cattle being shipped in. 

Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Winter 
wheat is all killed out and there is 
more oat sowing this spring. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Winter wheat 
looks fair but there is not much here. 
There will not be any corn sold here. 
No stock shipped in. 

Warren, Minn. (1): No winter wheat 
here. No corn left in farmers’ hands. 
Farmers not shipping in cattle or hogs 
for feeding purposes. 

London, Minn. (6): Prospects for 
winter wheat is good so far. No corn 
here for market, not enough for feed. 
No hogs or cattle are shipped in for 
feeding. 

Albert Lea, Minn. (6): Winter wheat 
crop fair average. No surplus corn in 
farmers’ hands to be marketed before 
the new crop is harvested. Farmers are 
not shipping in cattle or hogs for feed- 


ing. Had a nice rain night of April 
21st and warm weather. All grain is 
up and looking perfect. 
NEBRASKA. 
Oakland, Nebr. (7): No surplus of 
corn. We are shipping in corn every 
day. Farmers still feeding cattle. 


Winnetoon, Nebr. (7): Very small 
acreage wheat here. No surplus corn. 
There is more stock here than feed. 

Neligh, Nebr. (7): Prospect is fair 
for winter wheat. Some corn in farm- 
ers’ hands holding for $1.00 per bushel. 

Roseland, Nebr. (9): Wheat is spot- 
ted and thin in some fields. Some sur- 
plus corn on hand. Not shipping in 
livestock. 

Superior, Nebr. (9): 
not raise seed. Very little corn left in 
farmers’ hands. No cattle or hogs be- 
ing shipped in now. 

Beatrice, Nebr. (9): Winter wheat is 
thin on ground but. stooling good. 
Farmers are holding quite an amount 
of corn. Feeding very little. 

Harvard, Nebr. (9): Looks like about 
one-half crop of winter wheat here. 
Very little corn in farmers’ hands. Lo- 
cal feeders will consume all here. 

Superior, Nebr. (9): Winter wheat 
complete failure. A little surplus corn 
will be held for high price or. until new 
crop is made. No livestock coming in 


now. 

McCook, Nebr. (6): Winter wheat 
condition is satisfactory. Plenty of 
corn is held by farmers for higher 

who are not inclined to feed 


prices, 
either hogs or cattle. 

Central City, Nebr. (9): Wheat in 
North Platte territory materially im- 
proved since April 1st. Probably 20 per 
cent of surplus corn still in farmers’ 
hands. A few hogs being shipped in to 
feed, but no cattle. 


This county will 
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Nebraska City, Nebr. (9): Wheat is 
thin and not doing well. It is hard to 
say how it will come out but some 
acreage being put to other crops. Some 
still waiting to see what it will do be- 
fore plowing it up. There is some corn 
still out in the country to be sold, 
about 25 per cent of crop, but is being 
firmly -held for. higher prices. Some 
cattle are being shipped in. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lakota, N. Dak. (7): No cattle or 
hogs shipped in for feeding. 
Cavalier, N. Dak. (7): Conditions for 
spring wheat and other grains very 


favorable. 

Monango, N. Dak. (9): No winter 
wheat raised here. No surplus corn 
here. No cattle or hogs being shipped 


in for feed. 

Carrington, N. Dak (5): 
wheat here. No surplus corn in farm- 
ers’ hands. No cattle or hogs being 
shipped in for feed. 


OHIO. 

Middletown, Ohio (3): Only about 50 
per cent of a wheat crop is the pros- 
pect now held. 

lanchester, Ohio 
good here. Will not 
of normal crop. 

Sidney, Ohio (2): 60 per cent of win- 
ter wheat acreage abandoned. 10 per 
cent may yield an average crop, the bal- 
ance from 5 to 10 bushels per acre. 

Bucyrus, Ohio (4): The winter wheat 
crop prospect is fair. There is no sur- 
plus corn in the farmers’ hands. Neither 
cattle or hogs are being shipped in for 
feeding. 

Lima, Ohio (1): Farmers do not ex- 
pect to get more than 40 per cent of 
normal wheat crop this year. No mar- 
ketable corn on hand. No shipping in 
of cattle or hogs for feeding. 

Springfield, Ohio (2): Only 25 per 
cent of a winter wheat crop is the pros- 
pect now. No surplus corn in farmers’ 
hands to be marketed before the new 
crop is harvested. Farmers are not 
shipping in cattle and hogs to feed. 


No winter 


(3): Wheat no 
make one-fourth 


OKLAHOMA. 

Enid, Okla. (4): Wheat prospect poor. 
No surplus corn to be marketed. No 
stock shipping in. 

El Reno, Okla. (5): Wheat one-half 
to two-thirds of crop. No surplus corn. 
No cattle being shipped in. 

Geary, Okla. (2): Light rain last 
night. More moisture needed within a 
week to hold present condition. 

Enid, Okla. (4): Winter wheat not 
good. Too dry. No surplus corn in 
farmers’ hands. No_- shipping in of 
cattle or hogs for feeding. 

Driftwood, Okla (1): Wheat crop 
will be cut short of normal crop. No sur- 
plus corn. No cattle or hogs are being 
shipped in. 

Altus, Okla. (3): Had about 3 inches 
of rain last night, but too late to help 
wheat or oats. We figure both prac- 
tically a total failure. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): Since rains the 
23rd and 24th the crop will improve. 


No surplus corn in farmer’s hands. No 
cattle or hogs being shipped in for 
feeding. 


Kingfisher, Okla. (4): Wheat has not 
improved as expected since rain first 
of month and is heading very short and 
crop will be very light. No corn to 
spare in this vicinity. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brookings, S. Dak. (8): Some corn is 
back but not near normal amount. 


Miller, S. Dak. (5): Only a small 
acreage of winter wheat here. Not 
shipping in cattle and hogs. A little 


surplus corn to market yet. 

Canton, S. Dak. (9): Winter wheat 
prospect is good but small acreage. 
Some corn feed, but not much. Farm- 
ers are not shipping in cattle or hogs 
for feeding. 

Bridgewater, So. Dak. (8): Winter 
wheat acreage practically nothing in 
this territory. Very little corn left to 
come to market. Feeding is about nor- 
mal. No cattle and hogs being shipped 
in. 
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How to Keep Perfect 
Drying Conditions 


A POWERS Regulator will keep the temperature 
of any drying process within one degree of the point 
for which it is set. This is done by automatically 
controlling the steam used for heating. 

By this unvarying temperature you avoid parched, 
shriveled corn, when reducing its moisture content. 

In new elevators under construction or old ones be- 
ing remodeled, this automatic temperature control 
should be installed. It will save man-time and drying- 
time and prevent costly overheating. 

POWERS Regulator is not expensive, and will in- 
crease your returns from your present investment. 


Make a Month’s Free Test 


POWERS regulators are simple, accurate, dependable, and 
easy to install. They are money-savers, every minute your 
plant operates. 


Check the place or process on which you think Automatic 
Control will save you money. Write your name and address 
in the margin of this page and mail to us. We will respond 
with a definite recommendation, and full details of our free 
trial offer, by which you actually have the regulator in action, 
in your own plant, with no obligation to buy unless you first 
get the results you want. : 
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Diagram of typical in- 
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No. 15 Regulator. Wher- 
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Terminal Markets 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


R. L. Hall, of the Collins Products Co., 
Clinton, Ia., was here Friday. 

Receipts for the week were 74 cars of 
corn, 154 of oats, 70 hay and 17 alfala meal. 

Cc. B. Rogers, representing the Van 
Husen-Harrington Co., of Minneapolis, was 
here during the week and on ’change. 

Joseph Meyer, of Meyer Bros., wholesale 
dealers in grains and feeds at Meridian, 
Miss., was a visitor at the Merchants’ ex- 
change. 

Ed H. Winton, Ft. Worth, Texas, and 
Ed H. Winton, Yukon, Okla., were regis- 
tered at the Merchants exchange Monday 
by Lee D. Jones. 

Preparations are being made for at least 
a car load of people to go from here and 
this territory to the convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
in New Orleans, May 7-9. 

Harry Mills, from the Chicago office of 
the Quaker Oats Co., arrived early in the 
week to succeed Charles S. Kenney as 
traffic manager and buyer for the feed de- 
partment of the local branch. Kenney will 
assume managership of John Wade & sons 
on May 1. 

Rain is beginning to be badly needed in 
much of this territory, although complaints 
are still in the minor key. Since January 
1 the rainfall deficiency from normal at 
this station is practically 11 inches, and 
the entire territory is not in any better 
shape. Much cotton seed has been planted, 
but will not come up until rains come, 
while corn planting has also been delayed 
and that which was up is beginning to 
suffer. 

Announcement has just been made of a 
deal whereby the Exchange building, the 
skyscraper in which the Merchants ex- 
change has its quarters, and whose stock 
is largely owned by members of that or- 
ganization, becomes the property of New 
York capitalists. It will not mean any 
change in the arrangements or plans of the 


exchange, whose lease has many years to 
run. The deal involved something like 
$1,500,000. 


Business continues light, for buyers are 
taking just as little as they can get by 
with. The relative steadiness of grain 
prices has helped confidence to some ex- 
tent, but conditions» are such that con- 
sumers are compelled to buy sparingly. 
€orn continues to sell very slowly, as it 
is regarded as relatively so much higher 
than oats. Quotations April 25 were $1.14 
for cash 3 white, $1.15 for 3 yellow and 
$1.06 for 3 mixed. Some day 3 white oats 
were quotable at 48 to 48%. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 


Beneficial rains varying from % to 4 
inches, fell over that section of the state 
north of the T. & P. railroad and west of 
a line drawn through Wichita Falls, south. 
With only slight showers around Ft. Worth 
and parts south and north, the drouth still 
holds on and especially in central and 
south Texas where conditions are alarm- 
ing. Some rains have also been received 
at Brownwood, Ballinger, and in that sec- 
tion of the state. In the Pandhandle sec- 
tion, rains were received generally but in 
most cases the amount received was in- 
sufficient for needs as the ground absorbed 
the entire fall and with high winds pre- 
vailing, little was left of the moisture the 
following day. 

These rains will, in most cases, prove of 
some benefit to late wheat and oats, as 
well as permitting of spring planting of 
cotton and sorghums, but more will be 
needed and wheat conditions are far from 
satisfactory, and the prospects for coming 
crop hardly justify over five million esti- 
mate. 


Business. 

Business during the past week has been 
rather quiet, with indifferent attitude 
shown by mills for wheat, and very little 
demand for corn, while oats have been in 
fair demand. Premiums on wheat, corn 
and oats, have held firm and stocks have 
been further reduced here the past week. 
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Mills are mostly on a daylight run, and 

report rather slow flour demand, with 

prices unchanged at $8.40 basis delivered. 
Wheat, 

Receipts are very light from interior 
markets, and nothing is being offered from 
the country for shipment, so what little 
wheat that is being sold, is coming out of 
storage stocks here. The demand has been 
rather dull, but some is being sold every 
day, and in fact, stocks of ordinary hard 
wheat are getting very low here, while 
there remains considerable dark hard of 
high protein as well as plenty of soft mixed 
wheat, for which the demand is rather 
quiet as mills seem inclined to buy only 
hard wheat. Premiums on all grades have 
held firm, although some holders of soft 
mixed indicate a willingness to reduce the 
basis if business would result. Some sales 
are being made to California mills of high 
protein wheat. Today, April 25 values here 
are as follows, basis, delivered: Texas 
Common or Texas Group, three points 
basis, No. 1 dark hard, $1.70; hard, $1.68; 
mixed 75%; soft red, $1.66. 


Corn. 


Receipts have been extremely light the 
past week and also there has been a 
noticably light offering from the interior 
country shipping stations, which heretofore 
have supplied our needs for corn. Demand 
has been rather dull for mixed, which is 
being offered out of storage stocks here at 
slight discounts under replacement values. 
Demand for white and yellow has been 
steady and there remains very little of 
these in stock here, and supplies are com- 
ing from northern terminal and _ interior 
markets. Today’s values, basis, delivered, 
Texas Group One (1) points April 25: No. 
2 yellow corn, $1.19; No. 2 white corn, 
$1.18; No. 2 mixed corn, $1.13. 


New Crop Corn. 


Growing corn is showing the effects of 
prolonged drought, and while it is in most 
sections holding up fairly well, still a good 
rain would help. The acreage is very 
small. 

Oats. 
Oats have been in good demand this 


week with steady receipts and the country 
buying has been heavy in this market, 
with premiums holding firm. Some _ in- 
quiries are being made for quotations on 
white oats for deferred shipments as far 
away as September, and some little trading 
has been put over on them. Red oats are 
still very tight and hard to obtain, and 
the premium over white oats still holds 
firm, and today’s No. 3 white oats are 
worth basis, Group 1, 54c, while No. 3 red 
oats are worth 62c. 


Milo and Kafir. 


Receipts have been steady and country 
offers more liberal since the rains this 
week, and prices are somewhat lower with 
weak tone to values. No. 3 yellow milo 
today is worth $2.12; No. 3 kafir, $1.97 de- 
livered. 

Appoints Committees. 


J. A. Simons, president of Ft. Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange, called a meet- 
ing yesterday of the board of directors, 
consisting of J. W. Hamilton, Kent Barber, 
Kay Kimbell, R. Q. Kenedy, Chas. Little, 
and G. C. Henderson, and the board ap- 
pointed standing committees to handle the 
business of the exchange for the ensuing 
year. 

Grain Arbitration Committee—C. M. Car- 
ter, chairman; Kent, Barber, Leo Potish- 
man. 


Grain Rules, .Constitution and Trade 
Rules Committee—Claude Maer, chairman; 
C. E. Muchmore, C. W. Wilkins. 


Traffic Committee—W. W. Manning, 
chairman; Frank G. Abbey, R. T. Dorsey. 


Grain Inspection Appeals—W. P. Bomar, 
chairman; W. G. Brackett, C. H. Newman. 


Floor and Wire Service—T. E. Ferguson, 
chairman; D. H. Hamilton, Leslie Jenison. 


Publicity and Welfare Committee—G. E. 
Blewett, chairman; Jule G. Smith, Gaylord 
Stone. 

Grain Inspection and Weighing Supervi- 
sion Committee—W. W. Manning, chair- 
man; G. D. Henderson, C. D. Ferguson. 


Grain Arbitration Appeals—R. I. Merrell, 
chairman; J. C. Simons, G. E. Blewett, M. 
C. Rall, G. E. Cranz. 


Cash Grain Market Committee—Young 
Davitte, G. E. Cranz, Harry Johnson. 


Cotton Arbitration Committee—R. C. Un- 
space chairman; R. Lampe, J. W. Ham- 
ilton. 

Cotton Rules Committee—R. W. Whitty, 
chairman; Paul Cruseman, M. E. Bearney. 

Spot Cotton Quotations—Chas. Little, 
chairman; A. Fujita, A. Mayhey. 

_ Cotton Arbitration _Committee—Paul 
Cruseman, chairman; Chas. Little, R. W. 
Whitty, M. E. Berney. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Cc. B. Rogers, of Van Dusen Harrington, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, spent several days 
in New Orleans this week. 

Standard Blackstrap molasses is firm at 
3c f. o. b. tank cars New Orleans; me- 
dium at 13%c, and light Blackstrap at l4e 
per gallon. 

Stocks in elevator as of today are: Wheat, 


1,565,000 bushels; corn, 190,000 bushels; 
oats, 140,000 bushels; rye, 20,000 bushels; 
barley, 1,000 bushels. Cars on _ track: 
Wheat, 4. 

W. B. Fox, of C. B. Fox Co., accom- 


panied by Mrs. Fox, sailed this week from 
New York on the Holland-American Line 
S. S. New Amsterdam for a two months’ 
tour of Europe. 

The many friends in the grain trade of 
Geo. B. Harrison, superintendent of the 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Co.’s Westwego 
elevators, will regret to learn of his death. 


THE LATE GEO. B. HARRISON 


New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Harrison was sixty-four years of age 
and had been connected with the T ich 
Railroad Company and subsidiaries for the 
past thirty-five years. 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will hold their 17th Annual Con- 
vention in New Orleans May 7th, 8th and 
3th. This is the first convention ever held 
by the Association south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line and is considered to be indica- 


tive of the growing importance of the 
ees as a market for manufactured 
feeds. 


J. H. Walsh, general manager, and Tiley 
S. McChesney, secretary of the Dock Board, 
have just returned from New York where 
they attended a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the American Association of Port 
Authorities. Mr. Walsh is president of the 
Association and Mr. McChesney is the sec- 
retary. The annual conference of the As- 
sociation will be held in New York from 
September 28th to October Ist. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
Exports of grain for the week ending 


April 24th were 882,286 bushels of wheat, 
20,000 bushels oats and 120,000 bushels rye. 


Charles I. Rini, a prominent young grain 
merchant, has returned from a week’s trip 
to Kenilworth Inn, Ashville, N. C., where 
he went to play golf. 


Receipts for the week ending April 25th 
were: Flour, 32,494 barrels; wheat, 850,783 
bushels; corn, 2,782 bushels; oats, 89,051 
bushels; rye, 83,977 bushels. 


Mr. Ralph Pickell, formerly connected 
with a prominent Chicago trade paper, is 
teaching a class of young people in Ben 
Franklin Hotel here, how to operate im 
options on the grain board. 


Daylight service will be observed as 
usual by business houses and financial in- 
stitutions throughout this section of the 
country, and which will be in effect on 
Monday, April 27, and until September 27, 
closing one hour earlier. 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia held its 
monthly meeting last week at the Ben 
Franklin Hotel. There was a good at- 
tendance and Mr. Stuart Unkles, the presi- 
dent of the Club, presided. Several promi- 
nent speakers were present on the occa- 
sion. The members all expressed much in- 
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terest in the coming annual convention of 
the Federation of Flour Clubs to be held in 
Baltimore on June 5th and 6th next. 


Following out of town visitors were reg- 
istered at the Commercial Exchange during 
the week: W. M. Ballinger, Minneapolis, 
Minn; Charles Coles, Mount Holly, N. J.; 
W. B. Swartz, State College, Pa.; Nelson — 
Yoke, Lancaster, Pa.; E. F. Marin, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; T. L. Guthrey, Kansas City, Mo; 
Samuel A. Beck, Townsend, Del.; W. S. 
Houseman, Wilmington, Del.; W. M. Seely, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; J. C. Troxwell, Phillips- 
burgh, N. J.; H. N. Bernheimer, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, April 25.—Receipts of flour 
for the week just closed were 32,494 bar- 
rels. The market was dull and with no im- 
portant change to note since last report, 
buyers purchasing merely enough to satisfy 
present wants. We quote per 196 Ibs. 
packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
straight, western, $8.25@8.75; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $8.00@8.50; hard winter. 
straight, $8@8.50; hard winter short patent, 
$8.50@9.00; spring first clear, $7.75@8.00; 
spring patent, $8.25@8.75; spring short 
patent, $9.00@9.50; fancy spring and city 
mills patent family brands, $9.75@10.40. 
Rye flour—$7.50@8.00 per bbl. in sacks, as 
to quality. Buckwheat flour—}4.25@4.50 per 
98.1b. sack, 


NEW YORK. i 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


John Kemp is now affiliated with the 
Grain Union, Inc., and will represent them 
on the floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


The export demand for wheat during the 
ast week was somewhat ene ghee 
here was only a small scattered trade 
Manitobas and some Duluth Spring wheat 
and a little hard winters. In all, business 
amounted to about two million bushels in 
all positions. 


During the past week, the following gen- 
tlemen have visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: E. G. James, 
Richard Uhlmann, Charles Delmar; James 
Nicely, E. B. Berg and J. T. Duval, all of 
Chicago; also F. A. Meyer of Baltimore, C. 
F. Sanford of New Orleans; D. H. Camp- 
bell of Toronto, and H. P. Werner of Phila- — 
delphia. 

Flour Situation. 

New York, April 25.—Locally, the flour 
market was extremely quiet but outside 
milling centers were reporting imprtove- 
ment. 

Price fluctuations were narrow here and 
the market closed net slightly lower. 


The feature of the export trade were ru- 
mors of a pending business presumably 
with Russia, although up till the close no 
confirmation of further large sales oe- 
curred. Of the original business, only two 
ships remain to clear from Atlantic ports. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.00 to 
$8.50; soft winter straights, $8.15 to $8.50, 
ope ere winter straights $8.00 to $8.50 per 
1 Ibs. 


BUFFALO. 


The annual election of officers and ban- 
quet of the Buffalo Flour Club was held 
April 24. 

The next dinner of the Washburn Club 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. will be held 
on April 28 at the mill’s cafeteria. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, manager merchandis= 
ing department of the Tenney Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in the 
city. 

At the annual election of directors of the 
Corn Exchange, Henry T. Burns and Frank 
F. Henry were re-elected and Lloyd Hed- 
rick was also chosen. 

Francis J. Henry, aged 87, died April 14. 
He was in the flour and feed business for 
many years, being a partner in Henry & 
Missert, feed dealers. 

The suit of the Eastern Grain, Mill & 
Elevator Corporation against the Buffalo’ 
Steamship Co., for alleged damage’ to a 
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cargo of oats, was non-suited on April 17, 
after a hearing in the U. S. district court. 
Notice of motion for a new trial was given 
and will be argued June 27. 


John H. Peek, manager Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., who visited the trade in Minne- 
apolis with his local representative, E. B. 
Murphy, has returned. 


Frank J. Schonhart, who has been con- 
nected with the Electric Grain Elevator 
Co, for 19 years, has entered the service 
of the Cargill Grain Co. 


F. S. Elder, formerly manager of the 
American Linseed Co.’s plant here, has be- 
come treasurer and general manager for 
the Marvo Foods, Inc. His son, Stewart 
W. Elder, is president. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


John W. H. Denning, of the Escondido 
Feed Co., Escondido, Calif., was a recent 
visitor on the floor of the Exchange. 


Al Loebeck, sampler for the inspection 
department of the Grain Exchange, left 
last week on his annual vacation, which 
will be spent at Long Beach, Calif., with 
relatives. 


W. E. “Buddy” Ryan, who for the past 6 
years has been in charge of the grain and 
feed department of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
salesmanager for the “Old Iron Spoon” 
Products, manufactured by ‘‘California’s 
Greatest Poultryman,’’ W. T. Hadley. This 
firm will open new offices at 600 I. W. Hell- 
man building, this city, about May Ist. 
Mr. Ryan is very well known among the 
grain men throughout the state and we 
wish him much success in his new venture. 


Cash Markets. 


The Grain, Hay and Feed market at this 
terminal has shown a decided increase in 
activity during the past week. The ar- 
rivals of all commodities have been very 
good and the demand has consumed the 
supply. No. 2 yellow corn, spot, is being 
offered at $2.42 with a bid of $2.37, while 
No. 3 for prompt is being offered at $2.36 
with a bid of $2.31; No. 2 Calif. milo, spot, 
is being offered at $2.27%; No. 2 feed bar- 
ley for prompt shipment is being offered 
at $1.821%4 with a bid of $1.7714, while De- 
ea barley, 100-ton lots, is selling at 
$1.50. 


The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amount to 30 cars, the prices firm; Utah- 
Idaho millrun selling at $38.00; Kansas 
bran, $35.00; alfalfa meal, medium, $32.00; 
alfalfa molasses, mixed, $29.00; cottonseed 
meal, $45.00; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled bar- 
ley, $38.00; copra meal, $31.00. 


The hay arrivals for the week amount 
to 219 cars, the demand very good. No. 1 
alfalfa, new crop, selling at $21.00; No. 2 
selling at $19.00; No. 1 barley hay, new 
crop, $21.00; No. 1 oat hay, $25.00. The 
tracks are very well cleaned up at the close 
of the week. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Edward B. Terrill, manager of The Early 
& Daniel Co., returned Saturday from a 
brief business trip to Knoxville, Tenn. 


Country elevatormen and farmers, who 
are seeking an outlet for their low grade 
grain, will find the Richter Grain Co. 
especially experienced in obtaining profit- 
able results. The firm is at present mak- 
ing a specialty of marketing ear corn, and 
is soliciting liberal consignments. 


Fire of undetermined origin caused an 
estimated damage of $8,500 to the Union 
Stock Yards at Cincinnati early this 
week. About 3,000 bales of starw, but no 
cattle were destroyed. 


Operations of business prophets were dis- 
credited by Dr. Jacob Viner, Professor of 
Economics, University of Chicago, in 
speaking at the banquet of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress at the Sinton Hotel Sat- 
urday night. In discussing the methods 
of several business prophets, Dr. Viner at- 
tempted to prove to his audience that they 
were unreliable and that one guess is as 
good as another. 


Believing that the public is entitled to 
complete market news and the _ official 
prices of grain, hay and feed and that the 
local broadcasting stations are desirous of 
furnishing the country with complete and 
authentic market news from this terminal, 
in addition to other commercial informa- 
tion, the members of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange have authorized Presi- 
dent Frank L. Watkins to appoint a com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to co-operate 
with one of the local stations that is de- 
sirous of broadcasting such official informa- 
tion. Accordingly Mr. Watkins has ap- 
pointed D. W. Hopkins, chairman; Robert 
L. Early, August Ferger, to serve as a 
committee for that purpose. -Up to this 
time the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 
change has not participated in the broad- 
casting of market news and official prices 
on grain, hay and feed. 

Stocks of grain held in local elevators 
for the week ending April 24, one week 
previous are as follows: 


: Apr. 24,1925. Apr. 17, 1925. 
Wheat, bus. 


aed <jexe - 141,608 200,178 

MRE US. viaje re cielo c 228,245 259,583 

Mats, DUS: c4.0..%. 128,456 91,046 

BEGET DUN.) acsseises. 25,064 3,561 
Cash ‘Markets. 

Cash wheat continued independently 
strong in view of the generally small 
stocks, and option breaks had less in- 
fluence, while the advances were fully 
followed. Prices gained 4 to 6c, but the 
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spot quotations were mostly nominal owing 
to the very light receipts and absence of 
offerings. The spot demand was urgent 
and shipments to mills materially in- 
creased, with evidences that mills were 
seeking supplies to tide them over until 
new wheat is obtainable. As there are 
more than two months before the new 
crop, the demand is expected to become 
more active than other years at this 
period. Terminal stocks here have been 
materially reduced the past week. 


The corn market was governed by the 
fluctuating influences of futures, and was 
stronger and higher early and weaker with 
a very limited spot demand toward the 
close. Receipts were very light and likely 
to continue so owing to the rapidly disap- 
pearing country stocks. Shipping was fairly 
active, but more scattered, and was mostly 
confined to interior mills. There was little 
demand for feeding or from industries, and 
low grades were especially hard to dispose 
of. 


Receipts of oats were materially smaller 
and the demand good until Friday, when 
lower option and ample supplies of buyers 
weakened the market with a 2c loss below 
last week’s prices. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


The receipts of water-borne ‘corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 86,000 bus., compared with 
255,000 bus., arrived up to the same time 
last year. 


Thomas Johnston, head of the grain firm 
of Thomas Johnston & Co., of this market, 
has about recovered after a complete rest, 
following the bad fall he met with several 
weeks ago. 


The name of Geo. R. Roys, representing 
the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Limited, with headquarters in New 
York, is posted on the official bulletin 
board as an applicant for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 


The bulk of the grain and flour cargoes 
sent out from the port of Baltimor in the 
last few weeks have been applied to the 
large purchases made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, most of the shipments (particu- 
larly of rye) having gone to Baltic and 
Black Sea ports. 

The 70th annual report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, containing the lat- 
est amendments to the rules, regulations 
and by-laws, as well as a mass of statisti- 
cal data and a classified list of the mem- 
bers of this organization, is expected to be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 


Effective May 1, transit privileges of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, applicable at Balti- 
more, Md., both for milling and storage 
purposes, will be extended to apply on grain 
originating in Canada moving via Buffalo. 
The transit charge varies in accordance 
with the final destination of the shipment. 


The death of Joshua Soule Rawlings, 
president of the Rawlings Implement Co., 
and in point of years the oldest member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, was 
announced by President Mears to a general 
meeting of the members of this organiza- 
tion on April 23, but owing to the fact 
that Mr. Rawlings’ remains were to be 
buried out-of-town, the usual committee to 
attend his funeral was not appointed. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Shipments for the week were 148,589 bu. 
oats, 341,785 corn, 38,880 barley, 50,937 
wheat, 17,620 rye; total 586,811 bu., against 
801,510 the preceding week and 1,697,464 a 
year ago. 

Receipts for the week were 131 cars 
barley, 33 corn, 118 oats, 14 wheat, 8 rye, 
1 flax, 1 miscellaneous; total 306 cars, 


against 282 the week before, 345 a year ago 
and 481 in 1923. 


Arthur K. Emerich of Emmetsburg, Ia., 
traveling representative of the Fraser- 
Smith Co., Milwaukee and Minneapolis, 
spent several days at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
began operating on a summer schedule on 
Monday, April 27. The market now opens 
at 8:30 a. m. and closes at 12:15 p. m. ex- 
on on Saturday when the closing hour is 

a. m. 


Crop conditions are much improved due 
to general rains of the week with all grains 
weaker. Barley 1c lower; corn, 5@8c; 
oats, 1@1%c; rye, 3c while wheat rules at 
2@38c better premiums. Movement con- 
tinues light. 


Production of wheat flour at Milwaukee 
last week was 6,500 bbls. as compared with 
6,650 bbls. the previous week and 2,500 in 
the same week of 1924. Receipts of flour 
at Milwaukee for the week were 24,900 bbls. 
as compared with 26,950 bbls. in the same 
week of last year and shipments were 
15,310 bbls. as compared with 19,330 bbls. 
in the same week of 1924. 


The drought which had been threatening 
Wisconsin’s crop was ended during the 


past week by heavy rains. Seeding for 
small grain is mostly complete except in 
extreme northern counties. Plowing for 
corn is in progress. Rye looks well. Winter 
wheat is fair. Meadows and pastures have 
improved but are still short. Stock is still 
being fed. Warmer weather is needed. 
Wisconsin visitors at the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce during the past 
week included: Herman Timm of New Hol- 


stein; Lester A. Huebner and Ambrose 
G. Roedl of Beaver Dam; J. Grimm of 
Jackson; G. Duvall of Kewaunee; Joseph 


Straub of Lomira; A. Post of Horicon; K. 
Lubenstein of Hartford; M. Propokowitz of 
Pulaski, and F. F. and Herman Munchow 
and Walter Willard of Cambria. 


_R._ N. Hoople of Minneapolis, Minn.; R. 
2. Mademann of Spokane, Wash.; George, 
.G) 


F. G., C. W. and John Winsenberg and 
A. W. Schmidt, all of Fairmont, Minn.; 
R. C. Short of. Boone, Ia.; J. Riley, Biron 
Elliott, Joseph Kein, John Adler, C. A. 


Dunkel and A. Kastner, all of Chicago; G. 
Clay Shaw of Buffalo, N. Y.; George A. 
Jones of West Chicago, Ill.; L. H. Wagner 
of Whittemore, Ia., and H. W. Hensen of 
Minneapolis, Minn., were among callers at 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce last 
week. 

The clock in the tower of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce building was re- 
cently accorded statewide newspaper pub- 
licity as being the most reliable of all tower 
clocks in the Wisconsin metropolis. In 
forty-seven years the clock is said never to 
have brought a broker to his office late, nor 
set the factory whistles blowing too soon. 
Much credit for the accuracy of the big 
clock is given to Frank Voekel, caretaker 
of the building and official clock winder. 
Mr. Voekel and his family live in the tower 
apartments directly below the clock and 
every day when he winds the clock Mr. 
Voekel gives its working parts a careful in- 
spection. 


BOSTON. 


Estimated damage to the Ryan Grain 
Co. plant at Lowell from the fire is $50,000. 
The fire practically destroyed the plant. 


R. L. Groff, vice-president of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., was a recent visitor with 
Harry S. Leviston, his New England repre- 
sentative. 

EK. W. Erickson of Minneapolis, manager 
of the Big Diamond Mills Co., was a visi- 


tor, some days ago, on the Grain and Flour 
Exchange. 


The steamer Rafuku Maru sailed April 


18 for Hamburg with 48,000 bus. bonded 
wheat and 261,827 bus. bonded rye. The 
Gorm also sailed with 58,643 bus. bonded 


rye. There were also shipped during the 
week 32,041 bus. bonded wheat and 34,878 
bus. bonded oats to London. 


Walter J. Buckley, who was connected 
with J. E. Southworth, in the grain export 
and forwarding business, for several years, 
died April 15, at his home in Newton after 
a brief illness. He was a member of the 
Grain & Flour Exchange and a former 
member of the Chamber of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Demand from California continues for 
limited amounts of red wheat, but other- 
rigs there is not much interest in the mar- 
cet. 

At least one parcel of new crop wheat, 
amounting to 1,000 tons for August-Sep- 
tember loading, has been booked for United 
Kingdom delivery. 


The marketing department of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce has agreed to 
furnish flax seed for ten experimental plots 
in the different counties to be planted this 
year, according to R. H. Kipp, marketing 
manager of the chamber. 


With the dispatch of the Japanese 
steamer Kongosan Maru, laden with 261,333 
bushels of wheat, it was regarded probable 
she would be the last full cargo offshore 
wheat carrier to be sent away from Port- 
land for the remainder of the present 
cereal year. 


One million dollars will be expended in 
the construction of a grain elevator by 
John T. Shibe, financial backer of the Port- 
land Baseball club, it was announced at 
the members’ forum of the Chamber of 
Commerce by Thomas L. Turner, president 
of the club. 


Other than a booking reported a few 
days ago of 1,000 tons of new crop wheat, 
there has been no additional business re- 
corded as to the coming crop. Freights 
are said to be unchanged at 35 shillings 
for parcel space for the early part of the 
coming cereal year. 


Construction of two bulk grain elevators 
at a cost of $250,000 will be started for Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., before May 1, it is 
announced by D. A. Patullo, manager of 
the Crown Mills, a subsidiary. This will 
give the firm a bulk storage capacity in 
Portland of 20,000 tons. 

Henry L. Goemann, of Mansfield, O., 
was an Exchange visitor recently. Mr. Goe- 
mann, who is chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT ; 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO, F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


tional Federation, spoke to the members of 


this 
association. 


the Exchange, urging dealers in ter- 


ritory to join the national 

Dusting experiments with 
the Oaco orchards near Monroe, will be 
carried on, by W. J. Chamberlain, assist- 
ant professor of entomology and forest en- 
tomologist of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. Dr. Chamberlain, an aviator during 
the war, believes it practical to dust large 
orchards with airplanes. lead arsenate for 


airplanes on 


the “calyx spray’ will be used in the ex- 
perimentation. Other experiments of the 
kind will be carried on in alfalfa fields in 


eastern Oregon to control the alfalfa weevil 
in the latter part of May, according to Dr. 
Chamberlain. 


There is more activity in the grain bag 
market, though as usual when prices are 
high country buyers are slow to take hold. 
The market is firm, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, where the more _ favorable crop 
prospects have made sellers bullish. The 
San Francisco market has gained 4@% 
cent in the past few days, Shipments from 
Calcutta to the Pacific Coast in January, 
February and March totaled 11,075,000 bags. 
The carry over from last year was 6,000,000 
bags. Whether enough can be brought over 
from Calcutta in April and the first half 
of May to make up the season's require- 
ments remains to be seen, 

Grain men and millers are expressing 
concern over the prebable outcome of next 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y2ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 
Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
OMAHA, NEB. 


GRAIN EX. 


fall’s business in view of the large amount 
of Federation wheat that has been planted 


this spring. This variety was sown ex- 
tensively in sections where the winter 
wheat was killed by the December freeze 
and they fear that the quantity to be mar- 
keted will be out of all proportion to the 
demand for it, whereas, other kinds neces- 
sary for milling or export will be short. 


In their opinion there may be a repetition 
of the experience of two years ago when 
high-grade bluestem had to be sold at a 
discount of several cents under club wheat. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange for the season 


to April 23 as follows: 

Portland— Wht. By. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hy. 
VCar (B20) 5 ered: 23 1 Ro Sh 3 
Sea. to date...14,187 501 1,567 530 633 1,906 
Year ago.......23,036 221 2,408 417 6385 1,911 

Tacoma— 

YOY ABO: . ones 26 1 1 3 3 
Sea. to date... 4,079 311 279 475 240 3 
Year Ago 1.5 Fiss- 8,524 192 584 370 241 472 

Seattle— 

MGAT’ ARBOR. pent 36 7 11 3 1 8 
Sea. to date... 6,869 319 2,249 666 450 1,518 
YOara@or «cscs 9,728 382 2,917 874 443 992 

Astoria— 

Y@ar afore. Di tier 4. aes 
Sea. to date... 2,017 3 183 1 3 40 
Year <awzoiesti.. 3,521 8 148. 4.13 28 


DES MOINES. 

The Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
has beén selling several round lots of corn 
recently. 

Dodd & Struthers, lightning rod manu- 
facturers at 120 8th street, has recently 
rodded several elevators. 

See convention report on another page 
covering last week’s meeting of the West- 
ern Grain Dealers Ass’n. 4 

The Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co., report 
more business in oil meal on the books 
than they can give proper attention to. 

T. P. Sharpnack, Sec’y and Mgr. Midwest 
Mills, 2000 E. Grand avenue, reports an im- 
proved business. The equipment of the 
plant has been somewhat increased and the 
outlook for summer and fall trade is good. 

Fred Pease, commenting on the hay situ- 
ation and following. a recent trip to Okla- 
homa and Kansas, says: “I believe no hay 
will come North from this territory al- 
though a large tonnage is back on the 
farms and will be held over. The barns 
are full. Much of the new hay will not 
be worth cutting, a condition that has pre- 
vailed in earlier years but is particularly 
serious this year. 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


A report from Grand Island, Nebr., says. 
“The hail storm which visited Custer and 
Loup counties yesterday did extensive 
damage to crops in the vicinity of Loup 
La b ba oie 

Beginning Monday, April 27th, the Omaha 
Grain Hxchange started operating under 
its summer schedule. The market will open 


at 8:50 each morning and will close at 
12:15 each day except on Saturday, when 
the closing hour will be 11:00. 


A wire from Lincoln, Nebr., says: ‘‘Rain 
is needed to continue growth of wheat and 
other grains that were given a good start 
by the rain of two weeks ago. Farm work 
is well along and a large acreage of corn is 
indicated. The cash grain business is at a 
standstill. Wheat in this section needs 
moisture badly. Stooling is incomplete and 
the stand is ragged. It looks as if this 
part of the state cannot raise more than 
last year’s crop of wheat.”’ 

There has been awarded a contract for 
the million dollar live stock exchange build- 
ing according to an announcement Tuesday 
by W. J. Coad, in charge of the building 
committee. Kiewit’s bid was $672,000, ex- 
clusive of the foundation and_ structural 
work. The Exchange offices will remain in 
the old building until the new one is ready 
for occupancy, according to Mr. Coad. Then 
the old building is to be razed and in its 
place will be the new hog yards. 


In response to a questionnaire sent out 
to around 350 grain dealers in the Omaha 
territory, the Black Hawk Grain Company 
has received very comprehensive reports 
on the condition of winter wheat in Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming. The com- 
pany summarizes these reports as follows: 
“From the Missouri river west to north 
and south line through Ord, Nebraska, 
north of the Platte river, and south of 
east and west line through Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, the condition of the crop is fair 
to good, averaging about 75 to 80%. The 
condition of the crop east of Holdrege 
and south of the Platte river in Nebraska 
is poor to fair, averaging around 60%. The 


abandoned acreage in this territory is 
large. All territory west of line through 


and Ord, Nebraska, 
report the condition of the crop good to 
excellent, the average being around 95%. 
The best reports come from west of North 
Platte. Eastern Colorado and Wyoming 
and northwestern Kansas report the best 


Holdrege, Nebraska, 


crop prospects in the history of those 
sections. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 
A\. B. Marey of the Continental Grain 
Co. spent the past week in Buffalo, N. Y. 


William Kellogg of the Delmar Company 


left for Ft. Worth, Texas, last Thursday. 
The Continental Baking Co. have pur- 
chased the Occident Baking Co. of this 
city. 
Ed. Judd of the H. H. King Mlg. Co., 
pent several days in Chicago this past 
week. 


Todd Lewis of the Chas E. Lewis Co. is 
on a trip to Boston and other eastern 
points. 


_ Henry Nelson of the Peavey Company 
Just got back from several months spent 
in the west. 

Chas. E. Lewis of the Chas. E. Lewis Co. 
returned Wednesday from several weeks 
spent in Miami, Fla. 

Ralph Little of the Union Terminal Ble- 
vator Co. has returned from an extensive 
trip through California. 

Js J. Graves, an employee of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. for the past forty-two 
years, died last Saturday. 

A. R. Tucker, Seranton, Pa., representa- 
tive for the Washburn-Crosby Co., was a 
Minneapolis caller this week. 


Everett- Aughenbaugh, the well-known 
Waseca milling concern, are planning on 


moving their executive offices to Minne- 
apolis some time this summer. 

Among the visitors on ‘Change during 
the week were the following: Paul Leon- 
hard of Finland; Frank Cosgrove of New 
York City; J. E. Stockdale of Easterville, 
la.; S. B. Doyle of Omaha, Neb.: W. A. 
\ C. Blair and 
Atwood of Duluth; J. H. Caldwell of 


ee eer ee of Milwaukee; C. 
Mics we 


J 
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St. Louis; L. H. De Lisles of Chicago; H. 
A. Martin of Portland, Ore.; L. S. Malden 
of Winnipeg, and C. F. Nolan of New York 
City. 

Cash Markets. 

Wheat.—The past week has been char- 
acterized by a further falling off in coun- 
try receipts and more of an inclination on 
the part of millers to show interest in 
local elevator offerings. Most days, the 
stuff coming off the road was so scarce 
that it was difficult to quote an actual 
market. Farm selling is of necessity, very 
light and country elevator stocks are being 
depleted slowly but surely. 

This market also began to receive some 
attention from Chicago during the past 
week, in that there were quite a number 
of bids for large lots of No. 1 northern, to 


be shipped out immediately. The pre- 
sumption, is, of course, that they want 
this wheat for application on their May 


contracts. There was one lot of 50,000 
bushels worked Friday to that market. 
Shipping sales during the week averaged 
fair, running from that figure to 100,000 
bushels daily. 


Local elevator stocks for the week ending 
today show a total of 11,673,630 bushels vs, 
12,254,548 a week ago and 13,336,716 a year 
ago. 

Durum wheat, which was inclined to be 
slow a week ago, seems to have picked up 
under the influence of light offerings and 
mills have advanced their bids compared 
with last week. 

Winter wheat scarce also and good de- 
mand maintains for the choice quality. 
Little doing on the poor stuff. 


Based on today’s range of prices, No. 1 
hard spring sold at 4@47e over May; No. 1 
dark northern, 3@46e over; No. 1 northern 
spring, 2@40c over; No. 1 amber durum, 
5@40c over; No. 1 durum, 3c under @ 38e 
over; No. 1 mixed durum, 8e under @ 38e 
over; No. 1 dark hard Montana, 2@28¢ 
over May. 


Corn.—There was a good snappy demand 
for dry corn during the week but there was 
very little of that quality to be had. One 
day there was no corn in at all from the 
road and on another, at least half of the 
receipts were either hot or had been out 
of condition before shipping. Numbers 
three, four and five, were in fair request 
but it was hard to dispose of either the 
No. 6 or the sample grade. 

Minneapolis elevator stocks show a total 
of 676,519 bushels vs. 740,239 a week ago 
and 1,437,151 a year ago. : 

Today’s range of sales was as follows: 
Yellow: No. 4, 8@lle under Chicago May; 


No. 5, 12@16c under; mixed, No. 4, 9@13e¢ 
under; No. 5, 14@17e under. 


Oats.—Demand for this cereal, if choice 
quality, seemed to hold up fairly well dur- 
ing the week just past. Dirty, thin stuff, 
however, was in very poor demand and 
was hard to dispose of. There was a con- 
tinuation of fair shipping demand; daily 
sales averaging up nicely for the week. 
Local stocks depleted to the extent of a 
little better than one million bushels for 
the past seven days, totalling 17,453,977 
bushels today as compared with 18,503,995 — 
a week ago and 3,161,577 a year ago. 

It goes without saying, however, that 
there will have to be a material pick-up 
in the matter of shipping sales during the 
next two months, or this market will be 
faced with a remarkably heavy carry-over, 
when the new crop begins to roll in. 

Today’s range of sales show No. 3 whites 
bringing 1@1%ec over May and No. 4, 1@ 
12¢ less. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Toledo grain inspections for the past 
week were 18 cars of wheat, 29 cars of 
corn, 30 cars of oats and 2 cars of rye. 
Total 79 cars. 

Flour production of Toledo mills as re- 
ported for last week was 26,000 bbls. equal 
The week 


to»54 per cent of capacity. 
before it was 26,500 bbls. and a year ago 


last week 30,100 bbls. 

Colonel Southworth was slow to enthuse 
about our Mud Hens this year but after 
seeing eleven runs in two innings scored 
by the team the other afternoon, he sud- 
denly became interested. ; 

Golfers are looking forward to early quits 
that the Toledo market opens and 


now : 
closes an hour earlier and many a golf 
widder will wonder where hubby has 


parked for the afternoon she wanted. to 
take a ride in the country. 


Radio sets on farms in Ohio have doubled 
in number during the past year, according 
to reports received by the State Federal 
Crop Reporting Bureau from 3,500 farms 
in all parts of the state. On these farms 
an average of one set to every eight farms 
was found while a year ago showed only 
one set to every sixteen. 

Message from Ottawa, Ohio this week 
said: “Very little rain, this week only @ 
small shower, with a trifle more at other 
points. We are in need of a lot of rain. 
Oats are coming up unevenly and lots of 


We Buy and Sell 
Ear Corn 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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wheat tand was put into oats. Wheat 
seeded in corn land is practically all aban- 
doned. Corn planting is progressing 
rapidly. . 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co., and 
Dave Anderson of the National 
Co., are having a great time at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, (the home of Pluto). 
Cards received this week by Kent Keilholtz 
and others show they have missed nothing 
as there were pictures of the model dairy, 
stable and everything but the bull. He 
was out taking a sun bath when they 
ealled on him. 

Farm prices in Ohio for all products with 
the single exception of beef cattle were on 
the downward trend during the past month 
and except for veal calves, lambs and hay 
the price level is above a year ago. The 
state corn price average was $1.13 on April 
15, as compared with $1.22 a month ago, 
and 76c a year ago. Wheat is $1.61, as 
compared with $1.67 in March and $1.00 a 
year ago. The average oats price was 49c 
or practically the same as a year ago. Hay 
prices are about 50c a ton lower and from 
$7 to $8 below last year at this time. 


The contemplated expenditures of the 
Nickle Plate and Hocking Valley Railroads 
in Toledo along the waterfront is expected 
to give great impetus to plans already 
started by the Exchange to make this one 
of the principal grain ports on the Great 
Lakes. The railroad plans call for the 
pbuilding of grain elevators and coal docks 
where boats can be loaded for the ocean 
trade. Dealers here believe that these im- 
provements with more favorable rates now 
asked for, will more than double the 
amount of grain handled here and_ bring 
Toledo back to her old time prominence 
as a grain center. 

G. A. Graham, Lancaster, Ohio, was 
elected president of the Ohio Millers State 
Assn., other officers elected were F. W. 
Kibler, Mt. Orab, vice-president; Frank H. 
Tanner, secretary and treasurer; ay ist 

orts- 


Bringle, Canton; S 2) Harsher? 
mouth, and O. M. Richards, Courtland, 
directors. The meeting at Columbus was 


well attended and a spirit of optimism re- 
garding the coming season was manifest. 
Those attending from Toledo were J. D. 
Hurlbut, Toledo Grain and Milling Co.; C. 
S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator and Mill 
Co.; Harold Anderson, National Milling 
Co.: and Mark Mennel, The Menne!l Milling 
Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


W. B. Lathrop of Kansas City was a vis- 
itor April 25th prior to a golf game. 

Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending April 25th 
included: T. Brown, Chicago; V. F. Chand- 
ler, Humboldt, Nebr.; J. A. Sellars, Lath- 
rop, Mo.; F. F. Gillett, Marceline, Mo.; K. 
Puekett, Gower, Mo.; D. M. Noblett, Ham- 
burg, Iowa; H. T. Keal. Atchison, Kans.; 
S. A. Roach, Maryville, Mo.; B. G. Maugh- 
mer, Savannah. Mo.; I. Maset, Hanover, 
Kans.; Frank Hall, Robinson, Kans.; W. 
Rice, Smithville, Mo.; R. Stanton,. King 
City. Mo.; Otto Schmuelle, Harbine, Nebr.; 
iD: Turney, Kansas .City, Mo.; A. B. 
Wells. Skidmore, Mo.; C. W. Gassett, Bige- 
low, Mo. 

Arrivals of all grains showed an increase 
for the past week compared to the preced- 
ing period. Wheat. arrivals were practically 
all on contract, and tables showed very 
secant offerings. Demand fair for hard win- 
ters and rather good for soft wheat. Hard 
wheat prices were unchanged for the week, 
and soft 5c higher. Corn offerings have 
been principally of the yellow variety; de- 
mand fair to good. Yellow corn prices 6c 
lower for the week, white 4146@5c lower; 
mixed 3@4c lower. Yellow has lost most 
of its premium over white, and the two 


varieties are about even. Oats offerings 
very light; demand fair to good. Prices 


2%@3c lower for the week. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Douglas C. Moore, grain buyer with Mc- 
Cabe Bros. & Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade, taking 
over the membership of H. C. Olson. 


Dealers. here have been receiving the 
most optimistic advices lately from over 
the Northwest regarding seeding operations 
and the outlook. As the seed has gone 
into the ground in the best conditions as 
regards soil moisture the crop promise is 
thought to be bright. 


In consideration of the largest supplies 
of spring wheat, durum, oats and rye held 
in store on this market, the opening of lake 
navigation was the slowest this spring in 
the memory of any trader here. Under 
the influence of strong competition between 
the lake carriers the rate on wheat and 
rye to Buffalo was cut down to 2 cents. 


Elevator men here are looking forward 
to a fair in-movement of grain this way 
from the country within the next two or 
three weeks after farmers are through with 
their rush of spring seeding and. other 
work. A fair quantity of wheat and other 
grains was held in interior elevators over 
the winter and it will be due to come for- 
ward to the terminals soon. 


What the trade regarded as an interest- 
ing incident was the unloading of 98,000 
bushels of spring held afloat on in the 
Steamer La Salle and the reloading of the 
Steamer at the Occident elevator with No. 
g! northern wheat before she finally cleared 
for Chicago. The elevator people in ex- 
Planation said that they desired to make 
absolutely sure that all the grain in the 
load was up to contract grade. 


Milling , 


‘has no 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Making allowance for separations of 
grades, the results of operations during 
the past winter has shown the storage ca- 
pacity of Duluth and Superior elevators to 
be approximately 3,000,000 bushels. The 
high point in storage reached before the 
first boats were loaded out at the opening 
of navigation was around 33,000,000 bushels 
and 2,000,000 bushels space was estimated 
to be still available, mainly in the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co.’s houses. 

At the bottom of their rapid price drop 
from a peak of around 58 cents a bushel 
to 38 cents some of the takers of hedges 
in that grain have experienced severe 
losses. The elevators, however, have had 
their regular carrying charges so that the 
business was very acceptable to them. 
Some eastern inquiry for oats developed 
during the last week, and a fair tonnage 
was loaded out for delivery down there. 
Operators here are prepared to go out 
after their share of the trade in oats again 
next fall, it being assumed that outlets 
will be found for the quantities now in 
store here. An interesting feature in the 
trade here during the week came in ship- 
ments of two cargoes of spring wheat to 
Chicago to apply on May delivery con- 
tracts. The grain was sold at the delivery 
price in the absence of any tangible eastern 
demand for it. The Occident Elevator Co. 
participated in that business. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Erwin R. Jessim of the Uhlman Grain Co. 
was elected to a membership in the Board 
of Trade Tuesday on a transfer from Hu- 
gene J. Gissler, deceased. 

J. F. Martinsen, city sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has resigned 
and taken a position as sales manager for 
the Sun Ray Products Co. 

The Russell Grain Co. has discontinued 
its millfeed department, and D. H. Kresky, 
who was manager, has taken a similar po- 
sition with B. C. Christopher & Co. 

R. Van Evera, a flour broker in Kansas 
City, has been elected secretary of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation. The 
office will be removed to the Victor build- 
ing, Kansas City. 

Nearly 150 members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have signed for tickets to 
the opening baseball game of the season 
at Muehlebach park April 29, when the 
Blues will meet the Toledo team. 

Ww. B. Dalton, state grain inspector for 
Kansas, has removed C. A. Wollard, in 
charge of the office in Hutchinson of the 
state inspection and weighing department. 
George Douglas, an assistant inspector, is 
in temporary control of the office. 

The park board of Kansas City has ac- 
cepted from Howard Vanderslice, former 
president of the Board of Trade, a bronze 
group statue commemorative of pioneer 
heroism in the west. It is probable that 
a site will be selected on the Santa Fe 


trail. 

In the Circuit Court of Jackson County, 
Mo., Saturday, G. W. Roller of Norton, 
Kan., secured a judgment for $19,441 


against C. Moritz & Co., the C. Moritz 
Grain Co., Charles Moritz, Max A. Moritz, 
Otto F. Moritz and Joseph C. Snavely, 
grain dealers in Kansas City, and Hastings, 
Neb. The suit was based on an alleged 
breach of contract in a grain deal. 


Negotiations are pending for the sale 


of the building occupied by the Nelson 
Grain and Milling Co. at Twenty-ninth 
street and Southwest boulevard, to the 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. The 
consideration is $85,000. In case the trade 
goes through, the Nelson company, which 
manufactures feeds and corn meal, will se- 
cure new quarters, which it has long de- 
sired. 

J. S. Bache & Co.’s new quarters in the 
Dwight building are rapidly approaching 
completion and the company probably will 
remove from the First National Bank build- 
ing May 3. C. D. Crotchett, present man- 
ager of the Kansas City office, will not re- 


main in that position after May 1, though 
he may hold another position with the 
company. The new manager has not been 
chosen. 


Plans are being considered for the addi- 
tion of a room on top of the north wing 
of the new Board of Trade building to 
accommodate the laboratories of the Kan- 
sas and Missouri grain inspection depart- 
ments. Just now the Missouri department 
laboratory, but an appropriation 
for this purpose is said to have been made 
by the last legislature. The Kansas _ de- 
partment has had a laboratory since about 
1920 and is fully equipped to make protein 
and other tests. 


May 9 is the date set for a meeting of 
mill owners, managers, operative millers 
and grain men to be held in Manhattan, 
Kan., where Secretary Jardine of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to an examination of 500 experi- 
mental wheat fields, planted especially for 
this meeting. The wheat plots are all un- 
der different growing conditions, and those 
in charge of the experimental division will 
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illustrate to the millers the various fac- 
tors influencing their wheat supplies, such 
as protein content, moisture and other de- 
velopments. 


é Applying as an officer of a newly organ- 
ized subsidiary of the parent body, L. L. 
Wilson, second vice president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Growers’ Association, aspires 
to become a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He has bought the mem- 
bership of J. F. McElvain of the Moffatt 
Grain Co. for $10,000. E. R. Downie, gen- 
eral manager of the growers’ organiza- 
tion, has been a member of the exchange 
for a year or more. The subsidiary of the 
association is known as the Kansas Co- 
operative Grain Co. This company will 
take charge of the million bushel eleva- 
tor which the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
is expected to build in Kansas City. J. L. 
McElvaine has not announced his plans 
for the future. The Moffatt Grain Co. 


oon EED MATERIALS: 


| Elevator By-Products 
WARREN F. STARKEY 


t oard of Trade Duluth, Minn. 
Brille 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


may be discontinued. E. O. Moffatt, 
founder, has not been active in 
business for several years. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 165 cars, 
against 246 a week ago and 333 a year ago. 
Owing much of its activity to the course 
of futures, the market for hard and dark 
samples displayed irregularity. There was 
a fair recovery early in the week from the 
previous decline, but later a downward 
tendency developed. It could hardly be 
said that buying was brisk at any time, 
though millers wanted protein qualities, 
often having them bought before arrival. 
There was an increase in the local flour 
output to 100,000 bbls., but only to fill old 
contracts. New flour business was dull. 
Exporters were confined in their operations 
to carrying out previous commitments. The 
lighter arrivals were due to spring work 
on the farms. Prices at the close were 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 
PROVISIONS COTTON 


MEMBERS 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


\) 
cates” LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
en Grain Commission Merchants 
H. J. ROGERS 60 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 
| A WHITE 166 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicage Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Cor 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 333% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CRrws 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


leading the recession, corn declined 1@7c. 
Trade on most days was slack, with much 
less inquiry from Texas than might have 


H been expected, in view of the recent 
Send samples to the oe drouth in that state. Late in the week 
department the rains reached northern Texas, after 


moistening the western and southern por- 
tions. The rains northwerd as far as 
Iowa and Nebraska were fine for the corn 
territory and seeding made good headway. 
The crop will have a fine, early start. Ele- 
vator men shipped freely from store, though 
denying that the movement represented 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


enerally unchanged to 1%c lower than a new business. Stocks were reduced 358,000 
monk Bey with a, 1 hard and dark at bus. to 4,974,000, against 1,213,000 a year 
$1.45@1.63%, No. 2 at $1.45@1.63%, No. 3 ago. Cash corn closed as follows: No. 2 
at $1.44@1.63 and No. 4 at $1.51@1.62. Soft White, $1.08@1.05; No. 3, $1@1.02; No. 2 
wheat arrivals were small. There was a Mixed, 97@98%c; No. 3, 96@97%c; No. 2 
fair demand for milling samples, while Yellow, $1.03@1.04; No. 3, $1@1.02. 

others were slow. Closing quotations were Oats.—Receipts, 121 cars, against 105 a 
unchanged to 3c up, as follows: No. L week ago and 101 a year ago. With oats 
$1.65@1.69; No. 2, $1.63 @ 1.68%; No. 3, $1.57 coming from several states, including the 
@1.65; No. 4, $1.51@1.61. Elevator stocks Northwest, the market was excessively 


decreased 358,000 bus., to 3,938,000, against 


et : - supplied and the result was weakness. De- 
8,774,000 last year. Rains during the week PI 


mand was only fair, including some south- 


were of undoubted benefit to the winter ern business. Prices broke 21%4@5c on 
wheat crop from Nebraska to Texas. The white and 1@4c on red, closing as follows: 
spring has been so early that harvest No. 2 white, 44@45c; No. 3, 43@43%c; No. 
should come a week or two before the 9 red, 44¢; No. "8, 438c. Shipments by ele- 
usual time. . vator interests to fill old sales cut the 

Corn.—Receipts, 142 cars, against 119 a_ stocks down 31,000 bus. to 931,000, against 


week ago and 383 a year ago. With yellow 237,000 last year. Crop advices were ex- 
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Chicago Stock Exchange 
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209 So. La Salle St. 


BADENOCH 
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COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 
The Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks — GRAIN — Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 
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Tees Ce 


| Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris 


Incorporated 


Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


cellent, owing to the rains, though Texas 
reports said there had been great damage 
during the dry spell. 

Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 98 cars, against 
69 a week ago and 90 a year ago. Trade 
in grain sorghums was slow, though ship- 
ments on previous sales reduced the stocks 


10,000 bus., to 279,000, as compared with 
448,000 last year. Most of the buying of 
carlots was on a hedging basis. Prices of 
kafir declined 7@9c per cwt., with No. 2 
white closing at $1.66, No. 3 at $1.64 and 
No. 4 at $1.62@1.63. Milo lost 1@3c, end- 
ing as follows: No. 2, $2.02@2.05; No. 3, 
$2.02@2.04; No. 3, $2@2.01. 
CHICAGO. 


_ The Continental Grain Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

M. EB. Dickson and William Wardell of 
this city were recent visitors with the 
trade in Philadelphia. 

Chas. A. Peck, formerly for 20 years with 
A. J. White & Co., has become connected 
as a partner with E. Newman & Co. 


There is said to be 1,500,000 bu. of wheat 
bought at Minneapolis and Duluth to come 
to Chicago for delivery on May contracts. 

T. W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., will sail from New York May 
13th on the Mauretania for Europe. He 
will visit England, France and Scandinavia 
before returning late in June. 


R. M. White, senior member of the 
White Grain Co. of Duluth, Minn., was a 
Chicago caller last week on his return 
home from the South. White has been 
combining business and pleasure, touring 
the Southern states, having started South 
the first of February. 
_ Jack Whiteside has just returned from 
St. Louis, having made arrangements to 
handle the salvage grain and seed from 
the burned elevator and warehouse of the 
Plant Seed Co. It will be handled at the 
Midwest Elevator, operated by Frank J. 
Delany. There will be some 40 to 50 cars 


Telephone Wabash 4745 


gum Future Order ae 
Z Solicited in 
_— GRAIN 
| PROVISIONS 
COTTON — 
_ Frazier Jelke & Co. 
2 New York Stock Sion Chicago Stock Ex. : 
= Chicago Board of Trade = 
= 40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. = 
= New York Chicago = 
ST 


of grain, mostly corn, salvaged from this 
loss. 


Edward J. Dies, a writer and head of an 
advertising and public relations organiza- 
tion, has been appointed administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. For several years Mr. 
Dies has been associated with the ex- 
change in legislative and other public rela- 
tions matters. He will continue to direct 
his agency. 

Willis McFeely, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Chase Bag Company, was 
elected president of the village of Oak 
Park, Ill., for the third time, at the recent 
election. One of the side lights showing 
the high esteem and regard which the resi- 
dents of the village hold for Mr. McFeely 
for the excellent service he has rendered, 
was the presentation to him of a Packard 
sedan, fully equipped, license plates and 
all, including full coverage on insurance. 


Trade Opinion. 


The wheat demand from abroad is very 
poor—one report says European holders are 
offering at under cost of replacement. Win- 
nipeg wires say progress in putting in the 
new crops in the three western provinces 
is 10 days to two weeks ahead of last year. 
Selling or changing by May longs con- 
tributed to the greater decline in May. It 
may be that the “speculator’ is ‘selling 
scenery,’’ but it must be admitted that at 
this time the ‘‘scenery’’ is very impres- 
sive. Recent premiums for the winter va- 
rieties are fully maintained. Shippers re- 
port some business for domestic distribu- 
tion, but generally a poor demand for. corn. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Shipments of wheat from the southern 
hemisphere continue heavy. The world’s 
supply of wheat is estimated at only some 
10 million bushels under what it was a 
year ago. There has undoubtedly been 
improvement in the winter wheat crop, due 
to the beneficial rains during the last few 
days. The apathy of the foreigner to make 
purchases of our grain is not encouraging 
to better prices. The wheat market acts 
tired and unless strengthening factors be- 
come more apparent, we would only make 
purchases of the new crop futures on de- 
cided setbacks. As we have recently noted, 
we see nothing particular to buy corn on 
at the present time. A changing market 
again present in oats. Interest by com- 
mission houses is confined to the Septem- 
ber future.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


Ideal weather of the moment removes all 
bullish motive to be derived from crop out- 
look and Liverpool cables are depressing 
in tone. Those in touch with the cash sit- 
uation are pessimistic; they point to the 
fact that a week ago domestic milling de- 
mand was fairly good and importers seemed 
interested but at the present time there 
is a complete reversal of that condition. 
Just now the market is of a liquidating 
character because there seems no motive 
for higher prices. The mid-month survey 
of crops issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture speaks of heavy abandonment of 
acreage in Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Texas, Oklahoma and the far north- 
west, which gives us a clue to the charac- 
ter of the next formal government report, 
due about the 8th of May. Pending recep- 
tion of this report, the market is likely to 
be erratic.—Thomson & McKinnon. 

Further rains over the southwest, with 
cooler weather predicted, effectually re- 
moved for the time being one of the prin- 
cipal bull arguments new and with a very 
slow export demand there was little to 
attract new buying power. Liquidation 
seems to be the’ keynote to the market, 
and it does not appear to have run its 
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Means Real GRAIN and SEED 
Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
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Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
15 Wall Street, New York 
Thé Rookery, Chicago 
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Members of Principal Exchanges 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 
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GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


Gieecees o J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RED COMB BRAND FEED RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
327 South La Salle 8t. 


Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 


E. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 

A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 
of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, Name, Kind, Gross 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Dollars, Cents 
and Remar 3. 

The book, 9%x12 Hate 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well necna in strong board covers with jeathe® 
back and corners. Order form 80. Price, $1.75. 
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The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 


Commission Merchants 
909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


and sound advertising policy. Try It. 
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Future Delivery on Margins. 
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Until this 
advance 
onty temporary reactions should be expect- 


course. 
sus*ained 


is out of the way 
ean be -looked for 


no 
and 


ed. Cash corn was again in slow demand 
and heavy. Primary receipts ran small, 
}ut apparently there is little buying power 
in the cash even under these conditions. 
Quite general rains over the belt will 
terfere with country marketings. As in 
wheat, the market is in a liquidating pe- 
riod and until this is accomplished outside 
buying power will remain small.—Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. 

Sentiment regarding the future is mixed, 
neither those bullishly inclined nor those 
bearishly inclined being strong in their 
opinions. Available supplies of wheat are 


decreasing, but not as rapidly as expect- 
ed by those who were expecting an acute 
shortage before the new crop. The world 


visible decreased 8,600,000 bushels in March, 
compared with a decrease of 15,764,000 in 
March, 1924, the total of 359,000,000 being 
practically the same as a year ago. Ex- 
port clearances have increased some, but 
export business is not active. Russia was 
reported to be buying grain in European 
markets. It is believed by some that the 
holding off of active foreign buying was 
caused by the recent instability of the mar- 
ket and with more stability buying should 
increase. Widespread rains have relieved 
the drouthy conditions which had prevailed, 
and conditions in the spring wheat area 
are very favorable, seeding having been 
done earlier than usual; the only possibly 
unfavorable feature of the situation is that 
very little fall plowing was done and much 
of the acreage was disked in with the seed 
bed poorly prepared.—Clement, Curtis & 
Co. 

Reports of generous rains over the south- 
west with Wichita, Kans., claiming a total 
fall of 1% inches in two days, caused a 
nervous feeling among local brokers and a 
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Combination Auto truck & Wagon: 


~“ RELIABLE ~- PRACTICAL 


MORE GLOBE DUMPS SOLD IN 1924 
THAN OF ANY OTHER MANUFACTURE 


Can be installed in any driveway or on any scale. 


Dumps any size Truck, Wagon or Sled, all on one 
platform, into one pit hole. 


Cylinder can either be hung from scale or drive- 
way or set on separate foundation. 


Write for Blue Prints or further information 


Also Manufacturers of Trapp all steel dump. 


GLOBE MACHINERY “2 SUPPLY CO. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


further curtailment of outside buying or- 
ders. Reports from our northwest spring 
wheat states and Canada are very oOp- 
timistic and are being overlooked by the 
trade at the present time. Export busi- 
ness in all grains was limited, only 100,000 
bushels of wheat were sold. We hear of 
little if any purchases of new crop wheat 
for July or August shipment by Europe. 
Crop conditions in Europe, outside of Rus- 
sia, which is an unknown quantity, are 
nearly normal and her needs this coming 
year are likely to be more limited than 
last season.—Farnum, Winter & Co. 
Another sagging market in wheat, with 
the chief bearish influences the sharp de- 
cline in the Liverpool market, more favor- 
able crop reports and the lack of any ag- 
gressive cash demand for export. There 
was a continuance of heavy evening up 
operations in the May delivery, with a good 
deal of spreading both ways between May 
and July and a tendency on the part of 
the nearby position to lose ground moder- 
ately. There is very little selling of the 
September except by spreaders. Advices 
from abroad continue to be disappointing, 
with a very indifferent demand for the 
cash article and there seems to be an im- 
pression that the large amount on ocean 
passage is acting as a deterrent to new 
buying. May wheat in the Canadian mar- 
ket shows a tendency to lose ground rela- 
tive to the July. Confirmation was re- 
ceived of the Indian wheat crop forecast 
of 322,000,000 bus., which is just about suf- 
ficient to cover domestic requirements. 
Corn planting is making rapid progress un- 
der generally favorable conditions. Ship- 
ping demand continues decidedly slow and 
commercial buyers are rather pessimistic 
as to any immediate improvement, chiefly 


due to the cheapness of substitutes and 
sugar selling at such abnormally low 
prices. This has hurt the industrial de- 


mand considerably. Weakness in the hog 


market has also had a sentimental effect, 
hog prices showing a drastic decline from 
recent high levels.—Cross, Roy, Eberhardt 


& Harris. 


ST. LOUIS. 


_C: W. Wood of the Wood-Crabbe Grain 
Co., Birmingham, was a recent visitor in 
St. Louis. 


‘The name of the Flour Trade Association 
of St. Louis has been changed to the St. 
Louis Flour Club. 

Secretary Rippin of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change is attending the meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League in Indian- 
apolis this week. 


James M. Adam of Anheuser-Busch is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on transfer from cer- 
tificate of Ralph Speer. 


Charles B. Godfrey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Beaver Valley 
Milling Co., Des Moines, called on the Ex- 
change several days ago. 

Joseph H. Albrecht of the Annan-Burg 
Grain Milling Co., is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends over the arrival 
at his home of a new daughter. 


Edward P. Costello, assistant traffic com- 
missioner of the Merchants’ Exchange, was 
in Atlanta last week to attend a meeting 
of the Southern Traffic League. 


The purchase by the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., of the 3,600-bbl. flour mill and the 750,- 
000-bu, elevator of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., which is located in East St. Louis, has 
been announced, 


The J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. has 
sold the Central B grain elevator which it 
had operated for a number of years, to the 
Ralston Purina Co., which will take over 


ff 
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the palnt May 1. The Teasdale Company _ 
some time ago took over the management 
of the elevator erected by the Missouri Pa- | 
cific Railroad in South St. Louis. 

Effective April 27, the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange began operating on day- 
light saving time to conform with Chi- 
cago. The session opens at 8:30 in the 
morning and closes at 12:15. 

L. A. Arneson, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, was in the city last week at the meet- 
ing of the directors of the Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of Alton, Ill. 


The traffic department of the Merchants’ 
xchange, St. Louis, is paying particular 
attention: to the possible activities of va- 
rious traffic leagues of the country on the 
Smith-Hoch resolution, which calls for an 
investigation of the rate situation on grain 
and grain products. 


A seventy-five fold increase in capital 
stock has been proposed to the stockhold- 
ers of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The applica- 
tion for a new charter stipulates that the 
company’s capital will be $18,000,000, di- 
vided into shares of $100 par value each. 
The original charter, whose expiration ne- 
cessitates the pending renewal, provided 
that the company should have 480 shares of 
capital stock of $500 par value each. Hold- 
ers of these original shares will receive 375 
new shares of $100 par value for each old 
$500 share. 

Stocks of Grain on April 25. 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly: 
Today 582,789 992,079 217,644 10,228 29.837 
Yes. ...593,168 1,031,776 202,360 10,228 29,837 
1924 ...791,750 623,085 171,731 17,704 7,959 


Principal 


Grades— Today. Yes. 1924. 
No. 1 Red wheat.... 49 49 83,663 
No. 2 Red wheat.... 38,749 105,850 75,458 
Wot] Hard 4. eeeeee 115,173, °116,171 78,438 
No.2 Hardie z acne 269,873 271,798 315.593 
iO. 32. COYtic..oas si ee 149,835 159,835 105,759 
No. 2 White 126,121 185,634 35,871 
No. 2 Yellow 57,755 60,898 78,498 
ING: 2 (Oats!) cenit etre eeee aerate 4,856 | 
IN@: i. 2eWhite .aciue 27,020 24,832 67,417 
No. 3 White ©... as. 121,904 118,691 28.901 
INO: 4 ERY Cl tee Beets eee 10,228 10,228 10,285 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com-_ 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants — 
Exchange): | 


Receipts by River and Rail. 

1925. 1924. 1925. 192m 
Flour, bris. .. 14,740 7,260 13,050 16,350. 
Wheat, bu. ... 48,100 94,900 63,000 38,190 
Corn, bu. .... 30,800 177,800 24,650 57,810 
@ats, bu. <iae 94,000 152,000 110,000 92,170 
peere. / WU. Sos cee sees 1,300 ae a 
Barley, bu. 1,600 ont 1,600 a 
Hay, local 264 492 wae a 
Hay, thru 144 168 132 240 
Kafir & milo... 2,400 3,600 3,010 

PEORIA. 


L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Louis Mueller, mayor-elect, who has been 
in the grain business for 30 years, will 
make an address here before the Illinois. 
Grain Dealers’ Association on the morning. 
of May 5th. He will also become mayor of 
Peoria the same evening. Grain dealers 
from all parts of the state are expected at | 
the convention. May 6th a banquet will) 
be held at the Jefferson hotel to which 
Congressman Rainey of Carrollton will de- 
liver the principal address. J. W. Duvall, 
Chicago, who is in charge of the adminis- 
tration of grain futures act, will also be 
a speaker. 

Principal discussion at the meetings will 
center on the general grain situation, deal-_ 
ing in futures and the various co-operative | 
movements which have recently attracted) 
considerable attention. 

Cc. E. Graves, Weston, is president of the! 
state association. 
G. M. Miles, 
Board of Trade, 

the banquet. 

The committee in charge of general ar-' 
rangements for the convention consist of 
B. E. Wrigley, H. H. Dewey and George) 
Brier. 

J. J. Badenoch Grain Co., Chicago, will 
open a wire and cash grain office on the 
second floor of the Board of Trade build- 
ing in offices formerly occupied by Mur-) 
phy-Grier Co. Frank Dalton, associated 
with The Cole Grain Co. for several years. 
will be manager of the new Office. , 

Cash grain prices remain very irregular 
at this market, with 13 cars Saturday. 
Prices were unchanged to %c lower and 
demand appeared limited. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.031%4; No. 4 yellow, $1.021%4; No. 6 yellow, 


president of the Peoria) 
will act as toastmaster at 


$1; No. 2 mixed, $1.05%; sample, 83@98e. 
Oats—Receipts extremely light, with 2 
cars. Market quoted %c lower. No. 3 


white, 42c, and No. 4 white, 40c. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending April 25, as compared with 
corresponding week last year, as reported) 


by the secretary of the Peoria Board of 
Trade: | 
Receipts— 1925. 1924, | 
Wheat. - <.:.2. ecto acnieee 3,600 9,600 
IGOrh | J2).'.\Se eel eae eee 189,450 353,650 
Mats as. Jo 58 cee eee 234.400 292 400 
Barley... a. satcnee eee ees 5,600 al 
422.050 GAO 850° 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat! ..isedssne sn eae 1,200 22,800: 
OFT) & . wcile vse ten mens 106,150 222,750) 
Oats, Wricc stacy oe ete ean 106,500 262,350) 
ERY CO! ia de Siciapete cso heres aie cai 1,200 
Barley 3... uve Gehan 1,400 Yo 
275,250 509,100, 

[Concluded on page 33.] » | 
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Barley 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Apr. 20....$0.85@0.95|Apr. 23....$0.85@0.95 
Apr. 21.... .86@ -95|)Apr. 24.... .85@ .95 
Apr. 22.... .85@ .95'Apr. 25.... .85@ .95 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending Apr. 25, 1925, were 99,000 bus., com— 
pared with 119,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 31,000 bus. and 
110,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

April 20...... 35 2 7 14 20 
April 21.. . 29 2 4 52 13 
mori! 22.,.... 10 5 2 21 48 
Bpril 23...... 24 3 11 23 9 
meoriy 24.5... 28 5 2 32 21 
BeOTIL DD... 3. 0s 26 10 19 48 16 
SOCAL 010-30: 152 27 45 190 127 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 


The exports of barley (bus.) from 
principal United States ports, as re- 
ported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce for each month, for years named, 
were as follows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,522,000 299,000 661,000 385,000 
Feb. 881,000 613,000 1,194,000 463,858 
Mar. 864,000 969,000 1,012,000 836,000 
he aaa 706,000 708,000 1,002,000 
Ty | AGAR 448,000 365,000 1,015,000 
CIE ae aeerene 513,000 362,000 1,153,000 
BRE (eisto.cis.0. 1,954,000 816,000 2,519,000 
TS ARIS coe 1,396,000 2,571,000 2,085,000 
conh, Re lprerd 1,955,000 2,054,000 3,671,000 
OS eae Gris 5,315,000 1,425,000 2,940,000 
BUGVy  wcuees 2,709,000 264,000 1,563,000 
Us, WGeerere 1,744,000 382,000 762,000 
ey See 17,721,000 11,814,000 18,394,853 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee barley 
market continued steady with prices 
practically unchanged throughout the 
past week. There was a fair demand 
from both shippers and maltsters and 
all offerings were readily absorbed. The 
market closed 1c lower, with malting 
at 81@94c and pearling at 93@95c. Dur- 
ing the week 133 cars were received as 
compared with 100 cars the previous 
week and 90 in the same week of 1924. 

DuLurH.—Strength was shown in the 
barley market during the last week. 
Commission men were in the market 
for that grain to complete contracts, 
but business was curtailed for the lack 
of offerings. Two lots of barley were 
loaded out from the elevators during the 
week. Receipts were only 9 cars, some 
of them bulkheads. Prices closed 4c to 
6c up at from 70 to 84c, the lower grades 
being the strongest. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Harly in the week 
maltsters were in the market for any- 
thing that they could make use of but 
barley carrying heavy percentages of 
oats and wheat was hard to sell. Later, 
the shipping and malting demand fell 
off, with a consequent narrowing up in 
the range of prices for current offerings. 
Elevator stocks showed a small de- 
erease for the week, totalling 1,617,197 
bushels vs. 1,809,983 last week and 275,- 
540 last year. Today’s range of sales 
ran from 68@85c. 

Cuicaco.— Unchanged. Bulk of re- 
ceipts applied on previous sales. Good 
demand. Offerings light. Fair shipping 
directions continue to be received here 
from the Hast, with export clearances 
50,000 bus. Clearances for the week 
were 654,000 bu.; last year, 267,000 bu. 
Visible decreased 518,000 bu.; last year, 
decreased 95,000 bu.; total, 2,783,000 bu.; 
last year, 1,037,000 bu. Local stocks in- 
creased 24,000 bu.; total, 268,000 bu.; 
last year, 179,000 bu. Malting quot- 
ably 85@90c; feeding and mixing, 75@ 
88c; screenings, 40@65c. Local inspec- 
tion, 19 cars. ) 

Kansas Crry.—Barley was almost a 
negligible factor in the local grain mar- 
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ket this week. Only 2 cars arrived from 
the country. There were a tew orders 
from feed manufacturers. Prices were 
practically unchanged, closing with No. 
3 at 87@90c per bushel and No. 4 at 
85@88e. Stocks decreased 1,500 bus. to 
4,500. A year ago the elevators con- 
tained 64,000 bus. Advices concerning 
the coming crop continue favorable. In 
view of the acreage, there should be 
plenty of barley in the Southwest next 
season. 


RYE MARKETS 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending April 25: 


1.06 @l. 08% 
1.07% @1.12%4 
1.09% @1.11 
1.0614 @1.09%4 
25 1. 06% @1. 08 1.053%4@1.08 14 @1.00 

Receipts of rye at Chicago a the week 
of Apr. 25, 1925, were 516,000 bus. vs. 12,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
2,000 bus. vs. 6,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Apr. 
25, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi Win Mil. 
Apr: 20.$1:0b5¢. $...0:.. $1.09 $1.1014 $1.0616 
Avr. 21. 1.044%, 1.06 1.08 1.08% 107 
Apr. 22. 1.08% 1.10 1.121% 1.138% 1.10 
Apr. 28. 1.06% 108% 1.12 1g BR} 1.10 
Apr. 24. 1.04% 1.0654 1.093%, 1.12% 1.09 
Apr. 25. 1.021%, 1.04% 1.08 1.09 105 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending April 25: 


a be Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

AMDril e20 gratis 39 3 2 2 
April 2 ares. 7 26 53 pial 2 
April 224. ince 2 34 16 3 fs 
AprilZacioe eee 6 13 35 5 1 
April 24.. 55 Pi 8 a 
A Drill 25g ce 11 30 8 6 1 
Total 4. 3... 42 197 115 35 t¢ 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 


The exports of rye from all United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, 
for years named, were as follows, not in- 
cluding rye flour: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,187,000 200,000 3,449,000 - 129,000 
Feb. 912,000 137,000 5,974,000 1,194,249 
Mar. 2,391,000 299,000 1,361,000 903,000 
WOES Anca tr 2,077,000 2,219,000 3,898,000 
LAY) cctersietere 1,924,600 4,611,000 5,483,000 
Apohete Ara daoc 3,708,000 3,877,000 4,953,000 
ARR 6 Video Alon 1,306,000 3,328,000 2,789,000 
Veuve 5 ek om ore 1,469,000 1,741,000 4,610,000 
SGae brooec 11,563,000 2,558,000 11,130,000 
Octijs Benecens 10,852,000 455,000 2,197,000 
INOWe  steetsienats 1,297,000 755,000 5,481,000 
DECAL Riis sere 832,000 522,000 3,763,000 
Wee FS a sate 35,664,000 30,850,000 46,460,249 


RYE MARKETS. 


Cuicaco.—Closed 44,@5%c lower for 
futures and 2%c off on car lots. Trade 
was fair and the market quite active. 
Heavy liquidation by prominent local 
“jongs” that was influenced by the weak- 
ness in wheat, broke prices sharply. 
Demand only moderate. Seaboard re- 
ported export demand quiet and nothing 
worked. Visible supply decreased 3,505,- 
000 bu. for the past week and total is 
3,856,000 bu.; last year, 20,992,000 bu. 
Local stocks increased 358,000 bu. to 
2,646,000 bu. Exports for the past week 
2,385,000 bu.; last year, 447,000 bu. Sea- 
board clearances, 56,000 bu. Car lots 
were in a fair demand at May price 
for No. 2. Offerings moderate. Local 
inspection, 14 cars. No. 3 sold at $1.02. 
No. 4 sold at $1.01%4. 

MinwavukerEr.—Shippers were fairly ac- 
tive in the Milwaukee rye market last 
week and the scant offerings were quick- 
ly absorbed at prices which advanced 
3c in the period. Receipts were mostly 
of grain offgrade with high moisture 
content and discounts were liberal. Fu- 
tures were more active than usual and 
considerable Wisconsin sold on a for- 
ward shipping basis. Dry was scarce 
and wanted. Car receipts were 8 last 


week as compared with 8 the previous 
week and 8 in the same period of 1924. 
Market closed at $1.09@1.10 for No. 2, 
inside for Wisconsin, ranging at 1@2c 
under May price. 

New York.—Export business in rye 
for the past week was estimated around 
1 to 1% million bushels in all positions. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Offerings of country 
run rye, like all other grains, have been 
very light during the past week and 
that which was of milling . quality, 
brought good premiums but other than 
this, was in poor request. Late in the 
week, the elevators jumped into the 
field, offering from their stocks and as 
a result, country run rye received less 
attention and there was a little falling 
off in the premiums. 

Minneapolis elevator stocks today 
show a total of 981,039 bushels vs. 949,- 
146 bushels a week ago and 7,823,282 
bushels a year ago. 

Range of sales today shows No. 1 
quoted at 3@4c over May and No. 2, 2 
384%c over May. 

DuLutH.—Market in rye rose and fell 
at times during the last week and up 
till Saturday longs had the better of the 
contest. Commission men and elevators 
had a good eastern inquiry for rye and 
contracts were made for the loading 
out of several lots by boat for deliv- 
eries at Buffalo, Georgian ports and 
Montreal. Holders are more bullish 
regarding the outlook in the rye market 
now that cargoes held all winter at Bal- 
timore and Buffalo have been disposed 


of. Spot No. 1 rye closed 4c up at 

$1.0444,. 

BIG BUYING RESULTS FROM 
DECLINE. 


The indebdtedness of the farmer to the 
much reviled ‘“speculator” is partly mea- 
sured by the tremendous decline that 
has occurred in cereal values. 

Instead of dictating, as he had ex- 
pected, the “speculator” has pocketed 
his losses and is now permitting the for- 
eign buyer to fix the price. 

As the result, last week’s rye exports 
broke the crop year record, and exceed, 
seven million bushels for the past three 
weeks, reducing terminal stocks to a 
little over seventeen million. This rep- 
resents about all of the rye that is left, 
for high prices long since reduced first 
hand stocks almost to the vanishing 


point. 
The drastic decline makes current 
prices very attractive.— Frank H. 


Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
hed, as of week of Apr. 25: 

Beans— 
Chicago—Remainder of 
moderately at steady prices. 
lbs.—Spot navy beans, Mich., 
$6.25; red kidney, fair stock, $10; 

dark, extra quality, $10.50. 

St. Louis—Quote choice hand-picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.75 and 
prime machine—picked at $6.50 per 100 
Ibs. Scotch peas 744,c, green split peas 
9c and yellow 7c per lb. Lima beans, 
$2.82 per bbl 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice hand-picked pea _ beans, 
$6.50@6.75; fair to good, $6.25@6.40; 
California small white, $8.35@8.50; yvel- 
low eye, extra, $6.50@6.75; red kidneys, 


selling 
Per 100 
fancy, 
large, 


old crop 


choice, $10.50; fair to good, $9@9.50; 
California limas, $14.50@15; native 
green peas, $7@750; Canada, $5.25@ 


5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; jobbing prices, 25 
to 50 cents above car lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%4c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9q@ limas, 15c; cran— 
berry 8%c; kidney,12c; Mexican gara— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 11c; Mexican reds, 
$8.85 per ewt.; speckled bayos. 84c; 
bayos, 8c. Peas (per 1lb.)—Split peas, 
yellow, 744c; green peas, 8l6c. 

New York—Very quiet trade Friday and 
general feeling barely steady, with no 
material price changes noted. Pea beans 
held mostly at $6.25, though that price 
reported shaded. Red kidneys sold 
mostly at $10, though trade small 
White kidneys dull and weak and 
pressed for sale at $8.50. California 


(609) 25 


limas steady, with most sales making 
at $15. Black eye peas unchanged, at 
$10 75@11., Domestic—Marrow, $9.25@ 
9.75; pea, choice, hand-picked, $6. 15@ 
6.25; pea, screened and prime, $5.75@6; 
red kidney, $10.00; white kidney, $8.50; 
lima, Cal; ‘$15. Imported, 100 lbs.— 
Marrow, $8.75@9; white kidney, $8. 00@ 
8.25; lima, Mad., 1924-25, $12. 50; 1925-24, 
$11.50@11.75; 1922— 23, $9@9.50; lima, Eu— 
rope, large, $11 75s medium, $11.25: 
small, $10.50. Peas—Domestic—Black 
eye, $10.75@11; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; gr. 
split, $7.50@%.75. Imported—100 lbs.— 
Green, Japan, $6.50@6.75; Holland, $5.75 
@6.00; yelow split, $5.50@6; gr. split, 
$7.75@S8; chick, Mex., imperial, $11:75; 
monster, $11.50; large, $9.50; small, $7@ 
7.50 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Market quiet and prices un-— 
changed to 5e lower. Trade was slow 
and the volume of business transacted 
light. Buyers were. not very anxious 
to purchase, as they were apparently 
well supplied at the moment and in 
most cases reductions in prices were 
necessary. Offerings were liberal and 
were largely of ordinary and poorer 
quality. Receipts were 77 cars and cars 
on track were increased to 220. Sales 
reported today were: Per 100 Ibs., 
Round white, Wisconsin, bulk, 1 car at 
70c; sacks, 1 car at 60c, 6 cars at 65c, 
i .cars “at 700; d.carsat Te; 1 car at 
80c, 1 car at 90c, 1 car extra fancy at 
$1.00; Minnesota, 1 car at 60c, 1 car at 
65c; Idaho russets, 1 car at $2.75; Red 

‘s. 1 car sprouted at 70c, 1 car at 

Bulk, per 100 Ibs., Wis., dustys, 
$1.00; ordinary and poor; 70@85c; round 
White, sacks, Wisconsin, 80@90c; or— 
dinary and poor, 60@15e, Idaho russets, 
$2.40@2.85; Ohios, Red Rivers, 70@85c. 
New potatoes—Are increasing; receipts, 
» cars; demand is fair. Bbls., Florida, 
Spaulding rose, $6.25; No. 2, $5.25 
boxes, No. 1, $1.75@2; No. 2, $1.50@1.75: 
sacks, Texas triumphs, 100 Ibs., $3.25@ 
3.50 hampers, Texas, $2. Old—Boxes, 
Idaho, repacked, $2.25@2.50. 

New York—Receipts yesterday included 
at Pennsylvania Railroad pier 29: 30 
ears Florida barrel potatoes, 1 car Del— 
aware basket sweets and 1 car Dela— 
ware basket yams. New potatoes—Fla., 


bbl., No. 1, $5@6; No. 2, $2:25@3.50; Ber— 
muda, bbls., No. 1, $7.50@8; No. 2, $4@ 
4.50. Old potatoes—Me., bulk, 180 Ibs., 

$1. 80@2.25; car lots, cwt., $1@1.10; 165- 

Ib. sk., $1.75@2.10; 150-lb. sk., $1.50@ 
1.90; state, bulk, 180-Ib. sk., $1. 65@2; 
165-Ib. sk., $1.60@1.80; 150-lb. s 

@1.65; L. I., bulk, 180 Ibs., 

165 Ibs., $3.10@3.30; 150-lb. sk., 

315; Jy., bskt.; 75c@$1. 


LIGHT. 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


Boston.—Our opinion is that stocks in 
New England are light—what we call a 
hand-to-mouth buying stock. 

The demand seems to be very limited. 
It appears to us more so than other 
years at this time. There appears to be 
lack of confidence. The market will go 
up 25 cents to 50 cents, then it will sag 
back. 

Our opinion from reports we get is 
that country stocks are not heavy. You 
probably know more about Michigan 
stock than we do. We get reports from 
Michigan that there is not any more 
stock there than what would carry us 
through three months. Then we get 
reports that there is plenty of beans to 
carry us through. 

We have an opinion 
co better later much so before 
the new crop. We understand that the 
bean canners have not bought any heavy 


that beans will 


stocks. If they should we think that 
would have a tendency to advance 
prices. 


There are no imported beans coming 
to Boston at the present time, although 
we understand there are quite a few 
coming to New York 4 Hibbard 
Co., C. A. Greenleaf. 


‘ 


NO BEANS LEFT. 


CoLtoma, Wis.—There are practically 
no beans left in the farmers’ hands in 
this locality. Dealers are holding a few 
but no large stocks. Inquiries from 
grocers have been exceedingly light dur- 
ing the past month.—The Follett Com- 
pany, April 21. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


Cuicaco.—Fancy Jap, mixed and sil- 
ver hulled buckwheat, $1.90@2.00. Dirty 
seed quotably less. 

BurraLo.—Mixed, per 
silver hull, $2.10. 

Sr. Louis.—Quote nominally at $2.05 
per 100 lbs. 

MILWAUKEE.—Prices, per 100 lbs., con- 
tinue unchanged with silver hull auoted 
at $2.10@2.15 and Japanese at $2.20@ 

at 


100 lbs., $2.25; 
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ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Little Rock 
Grain Exchange elected the following 
officers for 1925: Guy Cameron, Sec’y- 
Treas. of the Hayes Grain & Commis- 
sion Co., North Little Rock, President; 
Lane Satterwhite, Vice President; 
August Probst, re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer; M. W. Martin, Traffic Man- 
ager; J. F. Mueller, re-elected Chief In- 
spector and Weigher. 


CALIFORIA., 

Van Nuys, Calif—W. R. Welton has 
purchased the feed business of-G. S- 
Pike. The new firm will be known as 
the Van Nuys Grain & Feed Co. Mr. 
Welton will improve the present busi- 
ness and enlarge the territory. 

Turlock, Calif—Frank C. Belier and 
T. BE. Wilson, prominent grain and bean 
men of Stanislaus county, have gained 
control of the T. M. and G. Warehouse 
and the new firm will be known as the 
Belier-Wilson Grain Warehouse Co. A 
general warehouse, grain, bean, seed, 
storage and retail feed business will be 


conducted. C. C. Steel will manage the 
business. 
IDAHO, 
Craigmont, Ida.—A 75,000-bu. grain 


elevator will be erected by the Union 
Warehouse & Mercantile Co. on the 


site of the one which burned last 
spring. 

ILLINOIS. 
Rockford, Ill—Fire damaged the 


Condon Bros. Seed Company building 
causing a loss of $3,000. 

Arlington Heights, \il—Fire slightly 
damaged the warehouse of the Arling- 
ton Elevator & Coal Co. 

Camp Point, IIl.—W. H. Callahan has 
closed the local Feed Mill, which will 
stand idle until sold. Mr. Callahan will 
devote his entire time to his Sinclair 
oil business. 

Goldconda, I!|—The J. F. Humm Mill- 
ing Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000, to deal in flour, 


cereals, grain and feeds, manufactur- 
ing and shipping. Incorporators: J. 
F. Humm, J. C. Humm, and M. M. 
Humm. 

Quincy, Ill—It is reported that 


Grover Jones has acquired the control 
of the Knollinberg mill by the purchase 
of a block of stock. He is president of 
the company, which in addition to the 
mill, owns a number of elevators and 
does a large cash grain business. 


INDIANA. 

West Lebanon, Ind.—The Seeger and 
Betts elevator near here is being torn 
down and will soon be rebuilt at an- 
other location. 

Whitley, Ind.—The City Flour mills 
has been sold by Geo. Sutton to a lady 
named Knowels from Van Buren, who 
will soon take over the business. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Syler & 
Syler, a partnership composed of Clay 
Syler and H. L. Syler, has dissolved, 
and H. L. Syler will continue to operate 
the elevator at Nappanee and Clay 
Syler will operate the elevator here. 


IOWA, 

Plainfield, la—Fred Stickman has 
purchased the interest of Galen Mell- 
inger in the feed mill. 

Lake View, la—The Farmers Union 
Grain Company was not sold as plan- 
ned, the bids being rejected. A new 
company will probably be organized. 


J. M. Ullman, C. P. A: Herbert J. Mayer 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


Irvington, la.—Lightning struck the 
elevator of the Farmers Co-op. Assn. on 
April 20 and completely destroyed the 
building and the office. Loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Portsmouth, la.—G. S. Bendon, man- 
ager of the elevator here, reports 
30,000 bushels of oats and _ 16,000 


bushels of corn on hand, in spite of 
large shipments of corn all winter. 


KANSAS. 


Dighton, Kans—The Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor is adding another room to its office. 


DeSoto, Kans.—The DeSoto Elevator 


Co. has installed a Bowsher Mill in 
their elevator. 
Paxico, Kans.—The Paxico Farmers 


Union Co-operative Ass’n. has been or- 
ganized, no capital. 

Caldwell, Kans.—Fire destroyed the 
Caldwell Milling Co., causing a loss of 
$75,000. Little grain was in the ele- 
vator. 

Great Bend. Kans.—Sidney Brenner 
of Enterprise, Kans., has taken up his 
duties as assistant manager of the 
Moses Mill here. 

Russell, Kans.—Wm. A. Chenoweth 
has purchased the coal, grain and feed 
business of J. A. Hehler Mercantile 
Co., and will take possession June Ist. 


Stockton, Kans.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator has installed a grinder of mod- 
ern type for custom grinding. A 


blower will be put in and an elevator 
installed to convey the ground grain 
from the basement to the upper floor. 

Solomon, Kans.—The Hoifmans of 
Enterprise have leased the Farmers 
Elevator and will take charge in a 
short time. Geo. W. Lank has re- 
signed as manager of the elevator and 
at present, the business is being looked 
after by Joe W. Neil. 

Salina, Kans.—The board of directors 
of the Shellabarger mill company has 
planned an extensive building program 
which includes the erection of a new 
two-story warehouse and the building 
of a concrete mixing and tempering 
plant for wheat on the site of the 
original mill building, which recently 
burned. The plant will be of fireproof 
construction and cost between $80,000 
and $100,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jamestown, Mich.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator was destroyed by 
fire, presumably from a bolt of light- 
ning. The loss was estimated at 
$20,000, and included about 1,000 bushels 
of wheat and other grain. 


MISSOURI. 

Palmyra, Mo.—Yeager Bros.  pur- 
chased the Peoples’ Mill at public auc- 
tion for a consideration of $3.575. 

Kansas City, Mo—A big growth in 
grain elevator storage capacity is seen 
here this year involving an outlay of 
$4,500,000. 

Boonville, Mo.—A modern grain eleva- 
tor will probably’ be erected by the 
shareholders of the Boonville Farmers 
Elevator Co. on the site of one recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Auxvasse, Mo.—G. M. Fowler suc- 
ceeds F. G. Wallace in operating the 
Auxvasse Mill and will take full charge. 
Mr. Fowler has been in charge of the 
milling operations of the mill since its 
purchase by A. Frank Stephens. 

Crane, Mo.—Walter Alleger who re- 
cently closed down the Crane Mill, has 
purchased the interest of his partner, 
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B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers and Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 


Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 


Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


D. W. Waymire, in the business. He 
expects to reopen the mill in a short 
time and will replace the old steam 
boiler with electric motors or a large 
gasoline engine. 


MINNESOTA. 


Cloquet, Minn.—The Cloquet mill 
which has been shut down all winter 


has opened for business. 

Northfield, Minn.—E. G. Farrankop 
was elected manager of the Farmers 
elevator, effective July 1st. 

New UIm, Minn.—The grain elevator, 
recently purchased by the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., has been remodeled. A man 


lift and new motors have been in- 
stalled. 
St. Paul, Minn.—The Farmers Co- 


operative Terminal Ass’n. is the new 
name for the Equity Union Marketing 
Ass’n. James Manahan is Vice Pres.; 
Geo. C, Lambert, Sec’y. 


Waseca, Minn.—Everett Aughenbaugh 
& Co. have decided to incorporate and 
will move the general offices to Minne- 
apolis. The company does an annual 
business of $500,000. 


Faribault, Minn.—The Farmers 
Elevator Co., managed by Joe Coughlin, 
has completed a contract for the dis- 
tribution of Gold Medal Flour and Feed 
products for this territory. 


DeSoto, Minn.—With the closing of 
the Farmers Mill & Elevator Co., the 
Farmers & Citizens State Bank took 
over the assets of the company on notes 
due the bank. The machinery has been 
disposed of and the building will prob- 
ably be sold within a short time. 


Jackson, Minn.—Fire, supposed to 
have originated from the motor located 
in the cupola, came close to destroying 
the Fleischmann Malting Company’s 
elevator containing about 50,000 bushels 
ot grain. The damage is estimated at 
around $5,000 largely from water that 
was poured into the building. 


Lake City, Minn.—The Norton Flour 
Mill is being remodeled for the manu- 
facture of rye and buckwheat flour, 
also cereal products such as_ break- 
fast food, corn meal, gluten, flour, etc. 
Machinery will be installed for making 
high class feeds for poultry, dairy, 
swine and livestock in general. 

Glencoe, Minn.—Al G. Kroeger, son 
of Wm. Kroeger, purchased the Glen- 
coe Farmers Elevator at auction for 
$2,500, which bid becomes bona fide 
only in case there is an agreeable set- 
tlement in regard to the Live Stock 
Shipping Ass’n. which has in the past 
been a part of the elevator business, 
but of late handled by the Farmers & 
Merchants Milling Co. There is a 
difference in opinion as to whether the 
elevator sale includes the Shipping As- 
sociation or not. 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ty {\i | 
il] RECEIVERS.»°SHIPPER 
20-3 BOARD OF TRADE | \L 


|| KANSAS CITY, Mo. | 


NEBRASKA. 

Stromsburg, Neb.—J. C. Welch of 
Milford will take charge of the Farm- 
ers Elevator here. 

Blair, Neb,—The Rivett Lumber Co. 
of Omaha, has purchased the holdings 
of the Crowell Lumber and Grain Co. 

Tilden, Neb.—The elevator and grain 
business of the Tilden Grain Co. has 
been purchased by H. C. Leurs of 
Ithaca, who will take possession May 
10th. 

Atlanta, Neb.—The elevator of the 
Farmers Equity caught fire, possibly 
from a _ passing freight train. The 
flames were checked before much dam- 
age was done. | 

Schuyler, Neb.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Grain Co., the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Oscar Ernst; 
Vice-President, J. C. Jonas; Secretary, 
J. E. Higgins;’ Treasurer, Ed De Bower; 
Director, Joe Mares. A five per cent 
dividend was voted. 


NEW YORK. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—Fire slightly dam- 
aged the elevator of G. W. Haxton & 
Son. 

Williamson, N. Y.—The Northern 
Feed Co. has been incorporated to deal 
in cereals, with a capital of $60,000, by 
F. M. Kenyon, M. O. Leengleson. (At- 
torney, W. S. Garber, Rochester). 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Stanley, N. D—A farmers elevator 
has been organized here. 

Bismarck, N. D—The North Da- 
kota’s grain exchange will begin opera- 
tions by May Ist. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—The 1926 con- 
vention of the North Dakota Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. will be held- here 
in March, 1926. 


Minot, N. D.—The Interstate Seed & 
Grain Co. will open a branch house here 
to operate on a wholesale basis. It 
will serve northwestern North Dakota 
and parts of Montana. J. W. Cohen 
will manage the branch. 


OHIO. ‘ 

Jackson, O.—Fire destroyed the mill , 
buildings, machinery and stock of the 
Peters Milling Co. on April 22nd. 

Chillicothe, O—Segal & Sons has 
purchased the plant of the Snyder 
Milling Co. 

Cincinnati, O—The Early & Daniel 
Co. are soon to build an elevator and 
warehouse with a million bushels ¢a- 
pacity at a cost of a half million 
dollars. 

Chillicothe, O.—The Standard Eleva-- 
tor & Supply Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $25,000, by William H. 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


223 Pearl Street 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. | 

Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade | 

Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade | 

HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA | 
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LW. Forbeit & Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 


Consignments Solicited 
40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
t 


; 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
n Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BSTABLISHED 25 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON co. 
Racetsers and Shipper. 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 
Car Loads Only 


, HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - - - PA. 


Werrnstein, Al. E. Herrnstein, Lillian F. 
iSnyder, W. R. Snyder and Sallie Snyder 
\Herrnstein, 


} OKLAHOMA. 

| Headrick, Okla—The Farmers & Mer- 
‘chants Gin Mill & Trading Co. has 
been granted a charter, capital stock 
$20,000. Incorporators: F. M. Ford, J. 
iF, Knox and J. W. Askill, all of Head- 
rick, 

Altus, Okla—J. H. Bailey of Duke 
nas purchased the Henry interest in the 
firm of Cox-Henry Grain Co. The name 
will be changed to the J. H. Bailey 
Grain Co. No changes will be made 
in the management. 


OREGON, 

Astoria, Ore—The Astoria Flouring 
‘Mills Co. will suspend operations for 
an indefinite time, due to the high price 
of wheat. 
| Portland, Ore.—The officials of Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. are considering 
plans for the erection of two grain 
elevators here, representing an expendi- 
ture of approximately $250,000. A deii- 
nite decision will be reached within the 
wext week or 10 days. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
_ Belleville, Pa.—Fire totally destroyed 
the mill of the Belleville Flour Mills 
Co. 


| SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Lancaster, S. C.—R. L. Usher has in- 
stalled a new corn mill at his home 
‘and grinds on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. This is a sideline to his farming 
interests. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Turton, S. Dak.—The Farmers Elev. 
Co. are improving their plant and will 
install new machinery. 

Watertown, S. D.—The Watertown 
Grain & Fuel Co. elevator wrs de- 
stroyed by lightning on April 28rd, 


TENNESSEE. 


Dandridge, Tenn.—The J. H. Rimmer 
mill, together with a small tract of 
land, was bid in at the public auction by 
H B. Farnagin, cashier of the Jeffer- 
‘son County bank for $1,500, but it is 
expected the bid will be raised. 


| TEXAS. 


Longview, Tex.—Fire completely de- 
Stroyed the warehouse of the Heid 
Bros. Grain Co., Inc., a galvanized iron 
building 100x200 feet, together with a 
large quantity of feedstuffs. Loss esti- 
mated at about $50,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Shreveport, Tex.—The Shreveport 
Grain & Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


with the following officers: Frank 
Davis, Marshall, president; S. J. Har- 
mon, Shreveport, vice president; and L. 
B. Finley, Shreveport, secretary and 
treasurer. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke, Va.—Fire, from a burning 
barn across the street, slightly dam- 
aged the concrete tanks of the Roanoke 
City Mills. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bremerton, Wash.—Oscar M. Hen. 
dricks has opened The Hendricks Com- 
pany here and will handle a full line of 
seeds and grains. 


Olympia, Wash.—About 800 grain 
growers of Southwestern Washington 
are receiving checks by mail from the 
department of public works. They are 
entitled to refunds from warehouse 
charges obtained by the Pacific Coast 
EKlevator Co. 


Odessa, Wash.—The Odessa Union 
Warehouse company has purchased the 
mill property which it has rented for 


several years. It consists of a large 
mill building, an elevator and ware- 
house. The owners will use it as one of 


its six grain stations. 


Spokane, Wash.—On April 1, work 
will start on the tearing down of the 
present structure of the Douglas County 
Flour Mills and the erection of a two- 
story concrete building. The~ flour 
mill will be improved and the capacity 
ot the feed mill increased. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—J. M. Robinson has 
purchased the stock of Frank M. Rob- 
inson in the Pomeroy Flour Mill Co. 
This reduces the number of stockhold- 
ers to five besides Mr. Robinson. Grain 
sacks, twine and coal will be handled 
in addition to the regular mill supplies. 


WISCONSIN. 


Drummond, Wis.—Fire destroyed a 
large elevator here. 

Washburn, Wis.—Fire broke out in 
the engine house of the elevator be- 
longing to the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., 
and destroyed building and contents. 
The fire evidently started from an over- 
heated exhaust pipe on the gasoline 
engine. 

—— 


U. S. EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce reports 
the following dometstic exports of prin- 
cipal food products for February, with 
comparisons, (final 000 omitted): 


February 8 months. 
1924, 1925. 1923-24 1924-95 
Total grains$17,004 $28,190 $183,054 $392,398 
Barley, bus. 613 881 8,573 19,567 
Value $511 $1,072 $6,531 $21,843 
Malte e Seer 245 422 1,972 3,364 
Value .... $252 $513 $1,980 $3,843 
Buckwheat 4 tae 82 112 
Valuewrs: $3 os $82 $126 
Corns «aeaete 3,391 617 12,753 5,159 
Value $3,086 $839 $11,754 $6,345 
Oats 3. 24 388 1,029 4,593 
Value .. $16 $237 $524 $2,739 
Rice, lbs... 14,570 6,297 155,356 61,718 
Value .. $645 $376 $6,627 $3,423 
Rye, bus _ 137 912 9,696 29,420 
Value $115 $1,546 $7,776 $35,667 
Wheat 3,095 7,387 64,303 160,167 
Value $3,352 $14,622 $71,682 $242,554 
Wheat flour 
bbls.) 4.0% » 539 939 12,639 10,048 
Value .... $7,699 $7,701 $64,762 $66,556 


trict? Write us. 


PROGRAM, ILLINOIS GRAIN 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Hotel Jefferson, Headquarters. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, MAY 5-6, 1925. 
Tuesday, 10:30 A. M. 

The Gold Room—Hotel Jefferson. 


Reception and Community Singing. 
Invocation—Dr. B. C. Carpenter, Pas- 
tor Universalist Church. 


Address of Welcome—Hon. Louis 
Mueller, Mayor of Peoria. 
President’s Address—C. E. Graves, 


Weston. 

Secretary's Report—W. E. Culbertson, 
Champaign. 

Treasurer’s Report—M. J. Porterfield, 
Murdock. 

Report of Finance Committee—T. E. 
Hamman, Arcola. 

Report of Executive Committee—BE. 
M. Wayne, Delavan. 

Appointment of Committees. 


Tuesday, 2:00 P. M. 

Community Singing. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion—Charles Quinn, Secretary, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Taxes—Discussion of any phase of the 
Income Tax Law that may be applicable 
to any grain dealer. 

The Legitimate Use of Trading in 
Future Contracts—Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
Acting in Charge, Grain Futures Admin- 
istration, Chicago, III. 

General Discussion of Storage, Hedg- 
ing and Carrying Charges from the 
Country Elevator Standpoint. 

New Business. 

Tuesday, 6:30 P. M. 

Banquet—Hotel Jefferson. 
are cordially invited. 

Menu—Shrimp cocktail, radishes, 
mixed olives, mignon beef tenderloin, 
bordelaise, French fried potatoes, new 
string beans, lettuce and grapefruit sal- 
ad, frozen nesselrode pudding, cake, cof- 
fee. 

Music and Entertainment. 


The ladies 


LIGHTNING 


Strikes Elevators 


Shinn-Flat Lightning Rods are particularly adapt- 

- ed to protect Grain Elevators. 

Flat form, providing for expansion and contraction 

when elevators are loaded or empty. Your liberal dis- 
count on fire insurance warrants this investment. 


hinn-kia 


_Stops Lightning Losses | 


We Specialize 


—on elevator installations, having special crews and 
experts familiar with good, permanent work. 


Shall we equip YOUR elevator when in your dis- 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


156 Whiting Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(611) 27 


Cable is braided in 


Address—Hon. Henry TT. Rainey, 
Member of Congress, Carrollton, Il. 


Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
The Transportation Question—Chas. 
D. Morris, Assistant Chairman Western 


Railways Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, Chicago, III. 
Subjects Suggested for General Dis- 


cussion: 

1. Improvement in elevator construc- 
tion and lightning protection. 

2. Cost of operating a country eleva- 
tor. 

3. Reasonable buying margin. 

4. Side lines. 

5. The proposed 
grades. 

6. Loss and damage claims. 

7. Scale inspection. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers and Directors. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 

Registration will open at 8:30 a. m., 
Tuesday, on the mezzanine floor, in 


change in oats 


- charge of the Grain Dealers’ National 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Jed a 
When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tue Price Cour- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 
WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


28 (612) 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
hio. 

Providence does dealing. When ‘‘Seedy”’ 
ve. 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, (ND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


(JUREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


“MADE-RIGHT’”’ 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 
with plain cardboard, 
transparent’ top 


mixed feeds, 


Cases 
aluminum or 
boxes for grains, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
M. A. W SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Prices fer Yor CT OVER cod ee 


Seeds —Your Request — We 
TrackorTolede CEEDS peal in Both 
Alsike 


Alfalfa Cash and Fuo- 
Send Samples Timothy tures 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


. TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Glover Seed 


Membecs Tolcdo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago Board ormTrade 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending April 25, 
1925: 
Receipts, Ibs. Shipments, Ibs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
19 DG eee 30,000 4,995 11,550 16,770 
19240 sreketety.c 60,000 91,083 121,660 217,230 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
Apr. 25: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. Apr.25. Apr.18 
Casha sone $16.90 $16:50 $16.50 $16.90 
OCT siecictetereee 14.35 13.25 13 26 14.40 
WEG ye acicers 13.15 13.10 13.10 eres 
Alsike— 
(SAS eect 15 15 16.15 15.15 15.15 
AUEA cece el D.O0 12.80 12.80 13.00 
Timothy— 
ies el tera ph 3.25 3.00 3.00B 3.25 
Maya riences 3.30 3.05 3.05B 3.30 
Seépte w.cates 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.80 


SEED RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO. 


Following is a statement of seed re- 
ceipts and shipments at Toledo in bags 
for season to date and comparisons, 
as compiled by C. A. King & Co.: 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Clov. Alsi. Tim. Clov. Alsi. Tim. 
This sea..15,328 5,916 18,488 20,104 6,258 11,284 
Last sea.28,004 9,638 11,702 30,124 7,369 11,585 
OCTOBER CLOVER RANGE 1918-1925. 
Mo. Expira— 


Year. Low. Mo. made. High made. tion. 
1925*.$13.00 March $17.50 Jan. ? 

1924.. 11.20 Feb. 19.00 Sept. 18.40 
1923.. 10.50 Feb. 15.65 Sept 14.55 
1922.. 8.97 Aug. 12.80 Oct. 12.80 
1921.. 8.85 April 14.05 Aug 12.30 
1920.. 12.90 Oct. 28.00 Feb. 14.00 
1919.. 16.25 * March 32.75 July 30.50 

*Range on October to date. ‘ 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy—fair to good country 
seed at $5.50 to $6.00; low-grade, weedy 
and dark, $2.00 to $4.50. Clover—fairly 
clean to high grade clean seed at $15.00 
to $20.00 and heavily weedy lots at $2.00 
to $11.00; German millet at $4.00; com- 
mon millet at $3.00; hog millet at $2.05 
bulk basis; Sudan grass at $4.10. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$3.60 to $4.00 and new era and mixed 
at $3.25 to $3.30 per bu. on basis of 
latest sales. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber at $1.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Sunflower Seed — Quote at $3.15 to 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 


SITUATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Mempuis, TEnNN., Apr. 25.—Dry weath- 
er, gripping the South from Texas as 
far north as Kentucky, has paralyzed 
the seed trade, and unless rain arrives 
in abundant quantities in the next few 
weeks prospects for Southern farmers 
will be bluer than a winter sky. At 
present movement in all field seed has 
been halted and the unusually heavy 
cotton acreage is threatened with stunt- 
ed growth to say nothing of a concerted 


attack by a horde of hungry weevils. 

Weevils breed under ideal weather 
conditions and the mild winter, just 
completed, has enabled the pest to mul- 
tiply in alarming quantities. At the 
proper moment the weevil is expected 
to pop up and from that time on cal- 
cium arsenate will be the _ principal 
topic of discussion in the ‘Southern 
states. 

Sales are light on corn; sorghum and 
sudan are ignored and nobody seems to 
care a rap about lespedeza. Just what 
amounts of cowpeas and soybeans will 
be planted remains to be seen, but, gen- 
erally speaking, business in field seed 
has been duller than in many years and 
the profit attached has been too small 
to reduce to a percentage. 

Despite this condition Southern seeds- 
men are sitting steadily in the boat 
waiting for the rains that are overdue. 
They figure that much replanting will 
be done and when the call is sounded 
they will have the stocks for immediate 
delivery.—M. Coyle Shea, Vice-President 
Otto Schwill & Co. 


STOCKS REDUCED. 


ALBANY, Ore.—Red clover stock re- 
duced to local requirements. New crop 
prospect at this time indicates very 
small acreage, nearly all young clover 
seed drying out last season, and we do 
not look for much if any for export. 
Alsike practically sold up. Some little 
local demand; will clean up what little 
balance held in valley. Vetch seed sold 
out; fair prospect for new crop.—M. 
Senders & Co. 


LOOK FOR DRY SUMMER. 


OLNEY, Irut.—Wish to advise that we 
have had very little rainfall this year, 
since the first of August. The soil is 
very dry, and oats are needing mois- 
ture. The moisture in the soil only 
reaches down about twelve inches, and 
below that the soil is dry. Many wells 
are drying up. If the present drought 
continues, there will be very little red 
top produced this year, although the red 
top meadows are looking fairly well 
at this time. It is our impression that 
we are going to have a very dry sum- 
mer.—Schultz Seed Co. 


STOCKS WELL CLEANED UP. 

MARYSVILLE, O.—The seeding season is 
practically over with clovers and grass 
seed. The demand generally has not 
been as satisfactory as we expected but 
owing to the long continued favorable 
weather the seedsmen have pretty well 
cleaned up their stock. 

Trade on soy beans has been less than 
last year and owing to the large produc- 
tion of a number of varieties there will 
be a great deal of trading among pro- 
ducers and buyers. 

There is a lively trade in seed corn. 

With fair prospects for clover seed 
we believe that this market is high 
enough.—0O. M. Scott € Sons Co., D. G. 
Scott. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLrpo, Apr. 25.—The seed season has 
just about completed its run and dealers 
are preparing to fold their tents and 
steal away until another day. Trade 
was very light this week and clover 
sold lower without much. opposition. 
Stocks to be carried over are not large 
and should not be much of a factor in 
the price trend. Foreign crops were 
larger than expected and their surplus 
was the big factor in our clover price. 
Imports were larger than anyone antici- 
pated and were mostly of good quality. 

October clover, the new crop future, 
was lower because of increased offer- 
ings. The support was too small to have 
any effect and prices eased off without 
any check. The crop reports are mixed 
and it is still too early to make predic- 


Field and Grass Seeds 


April 29, 192 


tions. The dry spring has been none 
too favorable for clover in many gs 
tions and may affect the seed crop lat 
Any severe damage should be quick] 
reflected in the October as there is 
good trade around the $13.00 level. 

Alsike was also lower and August sold 
down to $12.90. The cash demand was 
a surprise to most dealers, but consid- 
ering the discount under clover it was 
to be expected. A 

Timothy dropped in sympathy with 
other seeds and the trade was very 
small. Cash holders have been the prin- 
cipal seller. The September has met 
with good buying support in declines. 
Exports of timothy have been fairly 
large this year and stocks will not be 
as large in the carryover as at first 
thought. i 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT, ~ 


c 
1 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending Apr. 25, previo 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): b 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 
Week 449 345 ie 6 122 181 
Prev. wk. 387 746 73 93 205 43 
MO24 cae e403 591 267 398 457 628 
1924-25. 35,320 26,222 10,616 5,364 16,185 15,675 
1923-24. 31,167 19,996 10,489 7,832 23,529 13,728 
1922-23. 31,210 29,355 10,419 8,533 22,835 6,278 


Timothy—Held unchanged and steady. 
Fair inquiry at quotations. No fancy 
seed here. Fair country run $5.70@5.90 
per 100 lbs., good country run about 
$6.00@6.15, high grade $6.20@6.30 and 
choice $6.85@6.45. ‘ 

Alfalfa Seed—Quiet, unchanged. Re- 
cleaned country lots at $22.00@23.00 per 
100 lbs. 

Alsike—In small supply and good de 
mand at firm prices. Fair country lots 
$16.00@17.00 per 100 Ibs. Good seed 
$17.50@19.00, choice $20.00@21.00. 

Flax Seed—Hasier. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.80@2.83 per bu. of 56 
lbs. 

Clover Seed—Market steady; good in- 
quiry. Country lots $19.00@21.75 for 
100 lbs., good $22.50@23.50, choice $24.00 
@25.00, fancy $26.00@27.00 and Mam- 
moth $22.00@27.00, according to quality. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


Duturu, April 25.—While trading was 
slow in the flaxseed market during the 
last week firmness was shown with the 
price movement narrow. The trend was 
generally upward and on the net result i 
of the six days’ business spot and May 
seed gained 5 cents, and the other fo 
tures from unchanged to 3 cents. 

The new September future was traded | 
in for the first time on Wednesday, | 
sales being put through at from $2.50 — 
to $2.521%4. That trade was regarded | 
with satisfaction as an indication that 
operators are disposed to hold bullish 
views regarding the outlook for busi- 
ness in new seed. 

Receipts of seed were so light that 
they were not sufficient to make a spot | 
market on some days. Crushers contin- | 
ued to offer premiums at 6 cents over | 
the May price. 7 | 

Specialists in the flaxseed are pursu- — 
ing a conservative policy as regards in- — 
creasing their commitments in view of 
the agitation for a reduction in the 
duty on linseed oil and the recommenda- — 
tion of the tariff commission that such ~ 
action be taken. In view of the possi- 
bility of a duty cut, the linseed oil in- 
terests are taking steps to impress their — 
views upon President Coolidge, pointing — 
that any letting down of the tariff bars — 
would result in a flood of cheap Hu- © 
ropean oil into this country, and the 
dislocation of the domestic industry, © 


thus hitting farmers who have been in- { 
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Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


creasing their flax acreages during the 
last two years on urgings that domestic 


seed should be grown in_ sufficient 
amount to take care of the home market 
and avoid heavy imports of Argentine 
seed, as has been the case up to the 
present. The present promise is for a 


larger acreage being seeded to flax over 


the Northwest this spring. 
Receipts on this market during the 
week aggregated 14,034 bushels and with 
shipments of 65,408 bushels, stocks in 
elevators were brought down to 270,000 
bushels. Supplies of Canadian seed in 
the elevators were practically cleaned 
out with a shipment of 41,000 bushels to 
Milwaukee early in the week. Remain- 
ing supplies of seed in the elevators are 
scheduled to be gradually fed out to 
crushing plants over this territory. 
Canadian seed is expected to be shipped 
down to Buffalo shortly to help to sup- 
ply mills in that territory, its market 
being now upon a working basis. 
Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year: 


Saturday. Wk ago. Yr. ago. 

On track. $2.705¢-7654 $2. 70-76 $2. 3934-49% 
To arrive 2.70% 2.70 23934 
April . 2.705% 20 BR .e 
May 2.7056 2) 75 2.3934 
July ng bode 2.7 2.37% 
Sept. . 2.50 2, f 2.20 

WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 

New York, pri 27—United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 


United Kingdom during the past week 
has remained about steady. There has 
been a fair good business passing in 
both Plata and Indian seed. 

Linseed oil remains dull with trade 
rather quiet. 

The market for cotton oil rules 
steady with a good business being trans- 
acted in crude. 

India: Shipments of linseed this week 
amount to 188,000 bushels compared 
with 384,000 bushels last week. 

Argentina: Markets for seed in this 
country are slightly easier toward the 
close of the week. There have been 
freer country offers, but exporters have 
been absorbing fair quantities recently. 
Clearances of linseed are being main- 
tained around three-quarters million 
bushels weekly. Port stocks are increas- 
ing and now aggregate 4,400,000 bushels 
compared with 4,000,000 bushels the 
week previous and 4,000,000 bushels at 
this time last year. Weather conditions 
fine. New crop preparations are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas Crry, April 25.—Hopes of lo- 
cal seed dealers were raised this week 
by rains in Texas. It was assumed that, 
in view of the crop losses effected by 
the long drouth in that state, there 
would be a big demand for forage seeds, 
especially cane and millet. Sales of for- 
age seeds in other directions were mod- 
erate, but the market was slightly firm- 


er. Trade in Sudan seed was fair, but 
supplies are so liberal that prices re- 
mained low. Alfalfa seed shipments 


were mainly 
moderate in 


to northern territory and 
Inquiry for cow- 


volume. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


J.G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


wemest{. J. BOYD 


Grass and Field Seeds 


Carlots - Odd Lots 
Identical Lots 
526 W. 18th St. Chicago, lil. 
“Lets do some trading together’ 


peas and soy beans showed 
ment. Grass seed trade 
over for the season. 


Seeds are quoted in a wholesale way 
as follows, per cwt., sacked: Blue grass, 


improve- 
is practically 


$20@30; timothy, $5.50@7; red clover, 
$25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; alsike, 
$17@23; alfalfa, $17@23.50; red top 
cane, $1.85; orange cane, $1.85; black 
amber cane, $1.70@1.80; red amber cane, 
$1.80(@1.85; German millet, $4@4.50; 


common millet, $3@3.50; Siberian mil- 
let, $2.25@2.75; hog millet, $2.25@2.50; 
Sudan, $3.50@4.50; cowpeas, per bushel, 
$4.50@$5; soy beans, $2.15@3.25. 


WORLD’S BREADSTUFF SUPPLY. 


The following table, compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record and Liverpool Corn Trade 
News, shows supplies of breadstuffs 
afloat for Europe, in store in the United 
Kingdom, large number of points in 


America, in Argentina and Australia on 
the dates named: 
Apr. 1 Mar. 1, Apr. 1 
1925 1925. 1924 
Bus Bus 3us 
Afloat for 
Europe . 84,090,000 85,850,000 65,850,000 
In store in 
US, iy 11,760,000 10,960,000 8,480,000 
ATE: ttalniies 11,110,000 9,250,000 10,730,000 
ANIST © Rira.ter 63,000,000 52,000,000 40,000,000 
U. S.......108,769,000 124,971,000 111,282,000 
Canada . 80,026,000 84,333,000 23,320,000 


Total ....358,755,000 367,364,000 359,662,000 

The decrease reported during March 
was equal to 8,609,000 bus., compared 
with 7,871,000 bus, decrease in February 
and 15,764,000 bus. decrease during 
March, 1924. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
April 23, are as follows: 


Portland, April 23.—Merchants’ Exchange 
noon session: 


—April May: —June 
Bid Ask Bid Ask Bid Ask 
H. wht. ete > Pe OLS. eras Bed Gl Siw 55.5 
S. wht... 1:66 1b 9) LObeeeoe 1.65 
W. wht. 1.50 LbbF 1 60R ibe 11160 
H. win 1.54 164 S65 Webs 1:65 
N. spr. 1. DOs ad eare 1.65 cette, eB ae 
W. red ibe oboe Lb ts eeapen Le 
BB bl. 1.87 1.87 1.87 
Corn— 
OB Xa 44:50" pie 20, operas S5Y50 Mate sors 
Millrun. 30.50 33.50 31.00 34.00 31.50 34.00 
Bag Spot, lle; July, 125%c bid, 138c 
asked; domestic, 12%c¢ bid, 13%c asked. 


Special bid—5,000 bus. western red wheat, 
prompt delivery Puget Sound, $1.56 bid. 

Flour—City delivery prices, 49s: Family 
patent, $10.20 per bbl.; family pastry, $8.30; 
whole wheat, $8.30; graham, $8; bakers’ 
hard wheat, 98s, $9.20; bakers’ bluestem, 
patents, 98s, $9.90; bakers’ pastry, 98s, $8.10. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$37 ton; middlings, $49; scratch feed, $64; 
rolled barley, $49; ‘eracke d corn, $57; rolled 
oats, 

San Francisco, April 23.—The grain price 
record book of the Grain Exchange carries 
the following as latest quotations: 

ead ere! eed, $1.55@1.65; shipping, nom- 
inal. 

Wheat—Feed, $2.80@2.85; milling, 

Oats—Red feed, $1.80@1.90. 

Mill feeds—Shorts, $38.50@40.50; 
dlings, $49@53; millrun, $38@41; 
@4i1. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last 24 hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.85; 

eastern, No. 2 kafir, $2.35@2.40; Eastern 
eastern yellow, 


No. 2 milo, $2. 50@2.55; No. 2 
Universal Mills 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


$190@3. 


mid- 
bran, $38 


= COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN | E 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. Z 
ST. LOUIS, MO. E 
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SPU LTIATTT eE eT E 


(613) 29 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 


ALFALFA SUDAN 
MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


SEEDS 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


NN 


UNL 


ell 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS ; 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


ull Se eee TL ULLAL LLL ALLL LLLLULLLL Leck LA SUCLLGoeeLoe ek 1 
CONSIGNMENT S = 
o Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex-3 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 3 
=full market value. Our service will= 
= please you. 3 
= MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 3 
= Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
= Neil P. Anderson Blidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
= Two private wires to Chicago. = 


= am NONNRORRANN NANT 


$2.40%, bulk; No. 3 eastern yellow, $2.40 
bulk. 

Spot Calcutta bags—June and July, 12%c 
bid, 134c¢ asked. 

San Quentin grain bags, 11%ce. 

Prompt bid quotations on the Seattle 
Grain Exchange today follow: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $37 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $45.50 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.55 a bushel; west- 
ern white, $1.53; hard winter, $1.55; west- 
ern red, $1.53; northern spring, $1.55; Big 
3end bluestem, $1.80 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


SUUONULANTT  TT 


Texas Wants White Oate, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat, 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ears; 


receipts—Wheat, 7 
flour, 4. 
INLAND EMPIRE. 


Yesterday’s car 
corn, 1; hay, 3; 


April 22.—Hard white, 


Davenport, Wash., 
forty-fold, $1.31; club, 


$1.57; bluestem, $1.47; 
$1.26; marquis, $1.26. 

Odessa, Wash., April 22. 3art and blue- 
stem, $1.65; turkey red, marquis and forty- 
fold, $1.36; club, $1.33; Jones fife, $1.28. 

Walla Walla, April 22.—Bluestem, $1.61; 
club, $1.40; turkey red, $1.39. 

Pullman, Wash., April 22.—Red, $1.31; 
white, $1.33. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AND YEARLY EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


The following table, compiled by THe Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN ReporTER, from 


Department of 


Commerce statements, 


shows the monthly and yearly exports 


of wheat, including flour, from the United States, and the yearly exports 
for Atlantic and Pacific ports separately, for the years indicated: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 

TUVs. wasters + 7,600,000 12,380,000 19,098,000 29,413,000 34,655,000 13,624,000 11,154,000 
ANruUsth eon: 21,106,000 19,929,000 38,965,000 66,963,000 32,550,000 20,310,000 19,496,000 
September 39,245,000 22,465,000 31,839,000 38,950,000 34,994,000 24,813,000 28,347,000 
October ..... 53,536,000 18,652,000 25,077,000 25,366,000 43,033,000 20,979,000 24,531,000 
November 35,097,000 12,137,000 17,579,000 19,453,000 30,980,000 23,396,000 21,989,000 
December 24,326,000 12,991,000 16,428,000 15,014,000 30,179,000 15,427,000 33,539,000 
January 12,975,000 12,142,000 15,010,000 14,982,000 27,105,000 12,271,000 22,103,000 
February 11,613,000 10,029,000 12,197,000 10,991,000 23,075,000 10,582,000 15,842,000 
March tase 16,202,000 9,374,000 10,725,000 14,371,000 20,763,000 16,881,000 20,314,000 
Aprill tsa tan. cies. @ eons 8,418,000 11,195,000 10,244,000 24,791,000 13,722,000 31,127,000 
May 7,205,000 13.905,000 14,267,000 31,024,000 25,885,000 26,342,000 
June: enmewen oats tee 10,257,000 11,881,000 18,200,000 32,196,000 21,754,000 32,652,000 
FOXPGTrts CVT. ae asso ow 156,430,000 221,873,000 278,214,000 366,092,000 219,646,000 287,438,000 
Atlantic parts Rie at @) @) @) 323,135,000 205,626,000 267,780,000 
Pacific ports: Gesaeecs. « @) @) @) 42,957,000 14,020,000 19,698,000 


1INo longer reported separately for crop year. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for 


of cash prices for grain as 
week ending April 25: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’'POLIS. 
Nov. 2° POG d wieeaten ottiaala se aie 179 @190 rip 
IN Ose) KGL Si Fees ptaterncio e208 174 @181 4 
No: 2) Hard See aa ste 15214%4@158 14214 @161 ated 
J P 2 ( 3 
No. 1 WOT Clete eye wate tnee isiern Alas vie Spi be oes a7 @1eott 
INO: 2 AIOR Gia eo eratetetecte os tictie ve ees. Se cisielerest b leceligiereleteia, oss PEAT 
CORN— 
No. 2 mixed.108% @110% 108 @110% 100 @102% i 
No. : searestaene by ge end Bh tote ated tankals 101 @103 
No. mixed. Lo, @ Sickateletstatlctarstat Geletsinis aeiete aiahe 
No. 2 yellow.110%@115% ............ 108 @110 . 
No. 3 yellow.1044%4@112% 108144@112 103 @109 ............ 106 @111 106 @109 
No: 2 yellowil0Te @i09s, TOS a @i10 | Fk hacis circle Sie wlos.<clerwiee ) ele Sipe ges apis Wels wie@lels 6s ote 
Blo. a) WHILE = osu betes 110 @111 LOG TATA chai sauiv gues cbiee ads e wes, sie usebinn wad 
Noy 3: awrdil Lex LOS 5G Gielen mic eters ltte cle ere) eisxkistivels. teva Tate w stoltin.os, 0p" 6 8) a wien» Gite « eIvine pote anoN es ae 
Ic) sh SP ELTCR IO Le aR Sere, AAU INS «cde cmuremcas Mali tea ateete toe 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 46 @ 47 45144@ 47 ABAGHOAG! © icsttale ssclaiwsisouscisis;s a gulvignia' —pie'eiela’yol © eisid 
No. 3 white. 38%@ 44 44 @ 45146 44 @ 46 4314@ 44} 4113%,@ 4314 42%@ 44 
RVC: cos a pean LOTS DES imate tel ctetaiee albitate) tase :eeaie vail sedate dlsia\yin, «"ale) at 4 ee ha ates p 0fbie © 
Barley ...... TOU LOO e Pee ai cahre Raeeitaicns Caeles lemhaebian cece nae Be AE Rey: ooo 
Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.01@1 OKI, - No. 4 yellow, 96¢c@$1.024%; No. 3 
mixed. 98¢@$1.03%. Oats—No. 2 white, 40144@42c; No. 3 white, 391%, @40%c; No. 4 white, 


3614@39l%ec. Rye—$1.02% @1.08%. 


Barley—69@ §7c. 


Flaxseed—$2.73@2.81. 
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ARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Are Better 


in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. 
men, 


Today among poultry- 
the name 


DARLIN GS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


S. Yards 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
U. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


? 


“ Chapman 


MEAT SCRAPS 
50% Protein 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein 


RAW BONE MEAL 


xl 


sal MUU QU 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


OLD PROCESS LINSEED 


OILMEAL 
HIRST & BEGLEY LINSEED WORKS 


General Office and Mills 
2013 to 2027 Mendel St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


———=—WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 
411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 


| “Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
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oe 
ror cuicxess) PRO-LAC 
FOE] Buttermilk Feeds 
teehee Starting-Growing 


Mash 
Laying Mash 
Poultry Fattener 
Pig Meal 
Hog Feed Vitalizer 


(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 
PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


BUTTERMILK MASH 


TDADE mann WEG. US Pmt 


TTL 


ST MMMM MMMM MMMM 


F DAMN A 


s RE? Products ” 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


MMM 
Always in the Market for 


COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


TM 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 


rn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


" 


UU ULACUU EAA TNATTN LETH 


x 


MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


Oracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, 1OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC, 
Founders and Owners of 
Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 
A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 


mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


AND . 


BAG 


April 29, 1925, 


Feedstuffs 


The Imperial Mills, Cambridge City, 
Ind., has installed a complete and up-to- 
date grinding department, known as the 
Greundler, Whirlbeater, which will 
grind ear corn, shell corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, rye, hay or any combination into 
a powder, if desired. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


Reynier Van Evera has been elected 
secretary of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, effective May 1, and the 
headquarters of the federation will be 
removed to Victor building, Kansas City, 
Mo. All communications for the Fed- 
eration should be directed to the Kansas 
City headquarters, T. M. Chivington, 
whom Mr. Van Evera succeeds, has re- 
signed to take the position of secretary 
of the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
with headquarters, 1527 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NEW PLANT RUNNING. 


The new feed and corn meal mill and 
warehouse of the Acme-Evans Co: at 
Indianapolis, Ind., is now in full opera- 
tion. The new plant takes the place of 
the one which was destroyed by fire 
late in 1923. The plant is being used 
solely for the manufacture of corn meal 
and of dairy cattle and chicken feed, 
and has a capacity of two hundred tons 
of chick feed daily. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal situation is about un- 
changed. It is difficult to get immediate 
shipment and there is very little being 
offered for forward months. Prices are 
holding about steady in the northwest 
but are considerably higher in the east, 
this being primarily a reflection of im- 
provement in export cake prices. 

We understand the demand for ex- 
port has been very good during the 
week and values are up from $1.50 
to $2.00 per ton.—Bertley Bulletin, Chi- 
cago, April 25. 


BUYS FEED PLANT. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change has bought the Buffalo plant of 
the Arcady Farms Milling Company, 
and will use it commencing May 1 for 
the manufacture of its line of dairy, 
poultry and horse feeds. The mill is 
now being placed in condition to handle 
the large volume of feed and grain sold 
by the Exchange in increasing quantity 
each year and operations will be started 
at an early date. 

Charles B. Lee has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Armour Grain Com- 
pany to become general manager of the 
Eastern States Codperative Milling Cor- 
poration, the subsidiary through which 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
will operate its Buffalo plant. 

The EHastern States’ Farmers’ Ex- 
change was founded in 1917, and is now 
owned by some 14,000 farmers in the 
New England States and Delaware. In 
1923 the exchange distributed 88,442 
tons of feed and grain among its mem- 
bers which it purchased for them from 
private manufacturers. In 1924, 103,000 
tons of feed and grain were so dis- 
tributed, and 1925 is showing a healthy 
increase over the preceding year. 

All Eastern states manufactured feeds 
are put out on the cpen formula basis, 
the formulas for the exchange’s dairy 
rations and horse feeds having been 


NEW ORLEANS > 
ANDSAVANNAH 


- BAGGING:TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


made by the New England Committee 
of the College Feed Conference Board, 
while the formulas for their poultry 
feeds are those recommended by the 
poultry specialists at the New England 
colleges.— Quentin Reynolds, Field Or- 
ganization Mgr., Springfield, Mass. 


FEED DEALERS ;TO MEET AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, on May 7, 8 and 9, 
at which time the following program 
will be carried out. 


Thursday, 9:30 A. M. 

Registration. 

Meeting Called to Order at 10:00 
o’clock. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Harry D, 
Wilson, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Response. 

Annual Address of President—Mr. E. 
W. Elmore. 

Annual Address, Chairman Executive 
Committee—Mr. W. E. Suits. 

Annual Report of Secretary—Mr. L. F, 
Brown. 

Annual Report of Traffic Manager— 
Mr. R. M. Field. 

Annual Report. of Treasurer—Mr. W. 
R. Anderson. 

Address—Dr. G. L. Bidwell, Presi- 
dent, Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials of the U. S., Washington, D. GC. 
Subject: “The Food and Drugs Act 
and the Feed Industry.” 

Appointment of  Committees—The 
President. 

Announcements by Local Committee 
—Mr. B. T. Manard. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Adjournment. 


Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 

Address—Mr. J. J. Donohue, General 
Claims Attorney, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. Subject: 
“Are the Railroads Entitled to a Legis- 
lative Holiday?” 

Address—Prof. Harry R. Lewis, Davis- 
ville, R. I. Subject: “The National 
Poultry Council.” 

The balance of the afternoon will be 
devoted to a general discussion of mat- 
ters relating to the industry. 


Friday, 10:00 A. M. 

Address—Dr. W. F. Hand, State Chem- 
ist, A. & M. College, Mississippi. Sub- 
ject: “A New Period in Feed Control 
Work. 

Address—Mr. David Thibault, Hditor, 
Modern Farming, New Orleans, La. Sub- 
ject: “Educational Obligations of the 
Feed Manufacturer.” 

Address—Mr. A. F. Seay, Vice Presi- 
dent Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Subject: ‘Ethics in Advertising.” 

No Afternoon Session. 


Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 

A business session concluding with 
the election of officers and meetings of 
newly elected board of directors and ex- 
ecutive committee for organization. 

Ample plans have been made for en- 
tertaining the ladies, with several fune- 
tions for both the ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Chicago and vicinity members and 
guests will leave in private cars over 
the Illinois Central railroad Tuesday 
evening, May 5, at 6:15 p. m. If you 
can join the party and have not already 
made reservations, do so at once. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 

Kansas Crry, April 25.—The new fea- 
ture in the cottonseed meal trade this 
week was an invasion of Oklahoma by 
Galveston exporters. An advance of 50¢ 
to $1 a ton was the result. Oklahoma 
mills asked $36.50 for carlots. Holders 
in Arkansas also felt the bullish urge, 
though their reason was not made clear. 
They asked $37.50@38.50, as against 
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| BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


-~UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$35.50@36 a week ago. Texas made no 
tenders northward on account of the 
export demand and local buying acco- 
‘sioned by the drouth in that state. 
Kansas City dealers admitted no im- 
provement in their feeding sales, which 
have been moderate for some time. The 
‘carlot price here was raised 50c a ton, 
to $41.80, while ton lots sold for $4 
more. 

_ Despite lower priced oil, the linseed 
‘meal market ruled stronger. Curtailed 
‘production was the cause assigned. Mills 
‘in Minneapolis advanced their prices $1 
‘a ton, to $40.50, with pea size at $41.50. 
‘Kansas City handlers reported a contin- 
‘ued slow trade, but they raised the 
‘carlot price $1, to $44.80. Ton lots here 
were held at $48.80. 

' Tankage and meat scrap were un- 
‘changed. In each product the carlot 
‘price was $55 a ton, while ton lots sold 
at $60. There was a light demand for 
‘tankage, attributed to small hog feed- 
ing. Poultry interests were fair buyers 
‘of meat scrap. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


' Oats receipts 288,000 bushels bonded, 
108,000 bushels domestic. There was but 
little change in values at any time, 
prices fluctuating in sympathy with the 
‘other grains, and the market was with- 
‘out independent action. The primary 
‘movement is small and probably will re- 
main so for an indefinite period. This 
is causing a heavier demand upon store 
stocks throughout the country at the ex- 
pense of the visible supply, which this 
week showed a decrease of about 4 mil- 
lion bushels, with the prospect of an- 
other liberal decrease again on Monday. 
The opening of lake navigation will 
cause Northwestern oats for Eastern 
distribution to be more freely offered 
and they doubtless will receive a pref- 
erence over Western rail oats at prevail- 
ing discounts. Export sales of Canadian 
oats are daily reported, there being no 
demand worth noting for American oats. 
—L. W. Forbell & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAXSEED 
LETTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Apr. 25.—Weather in 
the Northwest the past week and the 
condition of the soil are very favorable 
for the seeding of flax. The Van Dusen 
Harrington Company’s crop report of 
April 22 says: 

“Present indications point to an in- 
crease in the flax acreage, both in North 
and South Dakota, particularly in the 


districts west of the Missouri River, 
where much mew ground is being 
broken.” 


Of late, receipts of flax in Minneapolis 
are just about what one of the three 
larger mills would consume if running 
at capacity, and of the three smaller 
mills one is closed for the season. We 
know that after May list several of the 
larger mills west of New York harbor 
will have no stock of oil except what 
is daily produced, and oil is being 
quoted at cost or less if produced from 
present price seed. Another interesting 
condition is that seed is quoted highest 
in countries that have the largest stocks 
—Canada and Argentina. Lake ship- 
ments have begun from Canada. There 
is a slight increase in port stocks in 
Argentina and shipments for the week 
were 732,000 bushels (120,000 to the U. 
S.) as compared with 836,000 bushels 
last year. 

Interested parties in Washington have 
urged newspaper correspondents’ to 
claim that the paint, varnish and other 
industries have petitioned the tariff 
commission that the rates on linseed oil 
can be reduced. The facts are that only 
three or four small paint manufacturers 
signed the petition and one or two of 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


these recalled their signatures, indicat- 
ing it was given under misrepresenta- 


tion. On page 172, official stenograph- 
er’s minutes before the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Mr. Henry M. Calman, 
president of the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, states: 

“What I particularly want the com- 
mission to understand is that in view 
of the fact that the petition was pre- 
sented here by Mr. Gordon in behalf of 
the varnish industry, the paint industry 
and the linoleum industry, and that I 
understand that the paint industry has 
not been represented at all in this hear- 
ing, and that only a fraction of the lino- 
leum industry has expressed itself as 
willing to be made a party to the peti- 
tion, the varnish industry never intend- 
ed that the petition should be presented 
on its behalf.’’—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company. 


PRO-LAC BUTTERMILK FEEDS. 


A particularly nice product is being 
turned out of the mills of the Pro-Lac 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Ia., in butter- 
milk feeds. Quality is the dominant 

factor in their opera- 

RC tions covering the 

ars BS) full line of starting, 

ae ap growing mashes, lay- 
ing mashes, poultry 
fattener, pig meal, 
and hog feed _ vi- 
talizer. Carefully se- 
lected ingredients 
are the back bone of 
the success enjoyed 
by the feed milling company in their 
central state and eastern state distribu- 
tion. Among the pig meal ingredients 
used are: Dried flake buttermilk, 
biood flour, oat flour, bone meal, ground 
peanut kernels, oil meal, wheat mid- 
dlings and salt. Pro-Lac Pig Meal is a 
most unusual feed in that it contains 
no fillers. Everything in Pro-Lac Pig 
Meal is there for a purpose and all in- 
gredients are almost wholly digestible. 
Buttermilk contains lactic acid which 
acts as a stimulator of digestion, aids 
in complete assimilation of the other 
feeding elements. 

Buttermilk mashes and other chicken 
feeds are similarly milled from high 
grade materials and put up under Pro- 
Lac brand. Several official tests have 
endorsed these feeds throughout the 
United States and a particularly inter- 
esting one is reported from W. G. Duns- 
more of the Central Experimental 
Farms, Ottawa, Canada. It showed av- 
erage daily gains in hogs of 1.4 pounds 
at a feed cost of 6.16 cents per pound. 
The manufacturers during extended 
tests in 1923 produced pork at less than 
4 cents per pound. 

Samples of their feed and prices will 
be submitted on request. 


FEED MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati. April 24.—Scarcity of offer- 
ings and difficulty of securing enough bran 
and middlings to meet the improved de- 
mand caused an additionally stronger mill 
feed market here the past week and fur- 
ther advances of $1 to $1.50 for bran and 
50e to $2 for middlings. The oversold con- 
dition of many mills and firmness with 
which surplus supplies are being held, to- 
gether with a smaller production due to 
the closing down of several nearby mills 
was the reported contributing influence of 
the strengthened market. Quotations rep- 
resent 100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat 
bran, $31.50@32; hard winter wheat bran, 
$31.50@32; spring wheat bran, $29.50@30; 
standard middlings, $30@30.50; soft wheat 
middlings, $38@38.50; gray hard middlings, 
$38@38.50; mixed feed, $34@35; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal, $29; hominy feed, $39.50@40. 

BOSTON. 


Boston, April 25.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton: Spring bran, $81@31.50; winter bran, 
$33@33.50;: middlings, 31.50@38; mixed 
feed, $34.50@41; red dog, $46; hominy feed, 
$43.50; stock feed, $44; oat hulls, reground, 
$45; cottonseed meal, $44.50@49.50; linseed 
meal, $45.25. Oatmeal, per 90-lb. sack, 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


(615) 31 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Redes. eam, Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty ina specially equipped mill 
RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP Us A CARD FOR PRICES 


CORN-CHOPS- MEAL 
KINDS 


GRAINS and FEEDS of ALL 
FULL LINE of POULTRY FEEDS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


CRANSTON -LIGGETT 
GRAIN & FEED CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. _ In the Corn Belt. 


rolled, $2.90; cut and ground, $3.19. Oats, 
all rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 61@62c; fancy, 38 lbs., 
59@60c; regular, 38 Ilbs., 58@59c; regular, 
35 lbs., 57@58c; regular, 34 lbs., 56@57c. 


MILWAUKEE. 
April 25.—Mill : 
strengthened in the Mil- 
waukee market during the past week. 
Quotations advanced for practically all 
items and the general tone of the market 
was firm and strong. Receipts were light 
and all offerings were readily absorbed. 
Demanéd for future as well as prompt ship- 
ment was comparatively good and future 
bookings were at prices from 50c to $1 
higher than current quotations. Prices 
now are: Winter bran, $26.70@28, spring 
bran, $26.50@27; standard middlings, $27@ 
28: flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, ee 

oi 


Milwaukee, feed prices 


were materially 


@40; rye feed, 25.50@26.50; linseed — 

meal, $41.50@42; cottonseed meal, $40.50@ 
45: hominy feed, $35@35.50; oat feed, $6@ 
6.50; gluten feed, 30 days, $32.80; all in 


100-lb. sacks, carlots, f. 0. b. Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE. 
April 25.—Mixed L 
report slight improvement in shipments, 
but buying still of hand-to-mouth sort. 
Alfalfa meal is very dull but slightly high- 
er to buy, No. 1 quotable at $26.50@ 27.50. 
Mill feed is firm and higher but buyers 
taking just as little as possible. Wheat 
bran quoted as low as $30 for hard wheat 
variety and as high as $31 for soft, while 
hard wheat gray shorts quoted at $36@ 
26.50 and some mills asking as high as 
$37.50@38 for soft for immediate shipment. 
Cottonseed meal firm and higher to sell, 
mills believing in higher prices. Spot or 
immediate, 41 per cent, quotable at $38.25, 
while 43 quoted from $40.50 to as high as $41. 


DULUTH. 

Duluth, April 25.—Advances extending 
from 50c to $1.25 were staged in feeds dur- 
ing the last week. Some improvement was 
shown in demand and the mills reported 
fair bookings. Closing prices per ton_fol- 
low: Bran, $25; shorts, $26; Boston mixed, 


Memphis, feed people 


$26; red dog, $38; flour middlings, $30.50; 
ground oats, $28.75; No. 1 ground feed, 
$36.75; No. 2 ground feed, $34.75; No. 3 
ground feed, $32.75; cracked corn, $40.50; 


coarse cornmeal, $40.50. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, April 25.—The feature in the 
feed situation during the past week was 
the scarcity of western grades and_ the 
generally higher market at all points. Some 
of the leading mills were not offering at 
all and stocks here have reached small 
proportions. 

City feed was stronger in sympathy with 
this movement, but actually price changes 
were narrow. 

City bran was quoted at $31.50; middlings 
$32.50, and red dog $45, while western bran 
ruled at $32.60, standard middlings $33.60, 
and red dog $46.50@47 per ton. 

BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, April 25.—The spot market 
is steady to firm on spring wheat bran and 
western middlings, for which there is a 


fair jobbing inquiry. Hominy feed is in 
ample supply and dull. Gluten feed is 
being offered by re-sellers at somewhat 
under mill limits but is moving slowly. 
Alfalfa meal quiet. Dried beet pulp getting 
harder to sell as we go into the season 
for pastures. Quotations follow: Spring 


wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $29.50@ 
30: western middlings, per ton, 100-Ib. 
sacks, $30@30.50; hominy feed, per _ ton, 
$40@41: gluten feed, per ton, $38.75@39; 
per ton, $37@37.50. 


wna MILL FEED BUYE RS nanacuny 


re profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 
GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Ltda 
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Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


SALT 


Absoloutely dry—no adultera- 
tion—equal to any if not the 
best Salt on the market. 


99.84% pure—Guaranteed not 
to cake or harden. 


NATURE’S PUREST 


MYLES LOUISIANA SALT 


Best salt for all farm pur- 
poses. Clean, white and free 
from shale and dirt. 


All Salt is of Rock Salt for- 


mation. Nature has removed all 
impurities from Myles Louis- 
iana Salt. 


Mixed cars—all grades. Write 
for prices and samples. 


Distributed by 


HIGBIE 


SALT COMPANY 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, April 25.—The Minneapolis 
feed market during the past week showed 
more real pep than it has at any time since 
the turn of the year. Old heads in the 
game seem surprised to find the outside 
interested in the futures at this time of the 
year, saying that it is almost unpreced- 
ented for inquiry for shipment as far ahead 
as July, during April. But it must be 
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Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


CHARCOAL 


For Feed Mixers and Dealers 
Granulated (All Sizes) Also Powdered 


Immediate delivery from stock, 
specially prepared for poultry, 
also hogs and other animal feeds. 


Samples mailed on request. 
Lower prices just established 


F. WITTIG & CO. 


3001 Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pure 
Maple Charcoal in the West. 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 


approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Go, 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


WE BUY AN SELL MILL’ FEEDS. . 
ARCADY FARMS: MILLING COMPANY 
Mfr's of?’ CHICAGO... 
Wend FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY. 


MILLS AP)! 
E. ST.LOUIS,ILL, 
N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 


BAGLOTS - MIXED CARS 


With Anything in Feeds 


LABUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


THE PRICE CURREN 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


that the 


also 
Minneapolis mills has been the 


remembered output from 
smallest in 
years and without any doubt the same 
condition has maintained among the winter 
wheat mills as well. 

During the past week there was heavy 
buying from sources that are usually taken 
care of by Kansas City and St. Louis. Bran 
held more than firm while the heavy feeds 
all showed fair increases in asking prices 
for the past seven days. 

Based on today’s quotations, standard 
bran brings $24; pure bran, $24.50; shorts, 
$25.50@26; red dog, $38.50@41; flour mid- 
dlings, $29@30. 

Oil meal is holding firm, crushers and 
jobbers asking $40@40.50 for current offer- 
ings. 

Weekly shipments of feed from _ this 
market totaled 11,230 tons this week vs. 
9,904 tons last week and 11,299 tons a year 
ago. 

Season shipments were 


as follows: Since 


Jan. 1, this year, 191,181 tons vs. 237,675 
last year; since Sept. 1, this year, 438.494 
tons ws. 508,579 tons last year. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, April 25.—The market for 
feedstuffs is firm under very light offer- 
ings and a good demand. Quotations are 
for carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Winter bran, $35@35.50; winter middlings, 
$33@34; spring bran, $32.50@3 standard 
wheat middlings, $33@33.50; oS middlings, 
$38. 50@42; red dog, $46@47; rye middlings, 
$3 2@33 ; reground oats feed, $13; fine yellow 
hominy, $42@43; fine white hominy, $42.50@ 
43.50; cotton seed meal, 36% protein, $43.75 
@44; cotton seed meal, 1% protein, $46.25 
@ 46.50. 


+ 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


The demand for immediate 
is very good with some slight interest 
for May at present quotable prices. 
There is considerable sellers interest for 
shipment May to August inclusive at 
slight discounts under present prices 
for prompt 30-day shipment. However, 
the demand for this shipment is spotted 
and very little actual buying and buy- 
ers interest. Standard middlings are 
commanding a premium for immediate 
and transit shipment. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—-Bran, $23.50 to $24; 
standard middlings, $24.50 to $25; flour 
middlings, $30.50 to $31; red dog, $38 
to $39. 

Cuicaco. — Bran, $26.10 to $26.60; 
standard middlings, $27.10 to $27.60; 
flour middlings, $33.10 to $33.60; red 
dog, $40.60 to $41.60. 

KANSAS Crry.—-Bran, $26; 
$32.50 to $33. 

St. Lours.—Bran, 
$34.90 to $35.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

Demand for immediate quick and 
prompt is sufficient to take care of the 
supply. In fact, the demand has ad- 
vanced prices a little. Hay is more 
easily obtained at old prices as farmers 
are working in the fields and they must 
be offered a little higher price for hay 
in order to induce them to haul it to 


prompt 


gray shorts, 


$28.40; gray shorts, 


T-GRAIN REPORTER 
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the alfalfa mills at this time of the 
year. Nominally quoted second-hand 
bag basis, choice, $28.50; No. 1, $26.50; 
No. 2, $21.50. Fine ground grades $3 
to $4 a ton premium. 


ReGrounp Oat Frep. — Nominally 
quoted $7.50 to $8; unground, $9 to $10. 
The curtailed production of rolled oats 
results in a falling off of the accumu- 
lation of the by-products and with a 
little additional demand for this by-prod- 
uct, slight advances have been in order 
with a number of the mills willing to sell 
much beyond May shipment at present 
prices. 

LINserp O11 Mrau.—A fair demand at 
present prices, though it appears that 
production is increasing slightly as new 
stocks of flaxseed are arriving at crush- 
ing points which will enable the mills 
to run more full to capacity than here- 
tofore during the recent weeks. 


Hominy Frep.-—The demand is ample 
to take care of the present supply. Va- 
rious prices quoted depend upon the fat 
content which the hominy feed carries. 
Nominally quoted white, $37 to $39; yel- 
low, $36 to $38. In bulk Where avail- 
able, $1.50 to $2 a ton less. 


Driep BuTTERMILK.—Demand is strong 
and has been for the past few weeks, 
the result being that the market is well 
cleaned up. There has been no change 
in prices, which are as follows: Cream- 
ery in carlots, 6%4¢ per lb. and L. C. L. 
up to 7%e. 

CoTTONSEED Merau.—There has been 
some improvement in the market, the 
demand being somewhat stronger. With 
indications pointing to a smaller cotton 
crop this year, and consequently higher 
prices a clean-up is looked for before 
the new crop. Meal is nominally quoted 


for 48 per cent protein, Chicago basis, 
at $45.00. 
PACKERS’ Propucrs.—Demand is slack- 


ening somewhat, and as producers are 
in the midst of their fertilizer business, 
no special effort is being made to dis- 
pose of feed products. Today’s quota- 
tions are as follows: Meat scraps in 
carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $55@60 a ton; 
60 per cent protein digester tankage, 
$50@55, with some manufacturers quot- 
ing $50, while others have not yet 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at 


range and the range previous to Mar 


ch 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Save Dock- 


changed their prices, which remain atl 
$50; raw bone meal, $50. 

GLuren Frep.—Conditions in the mar-_ 
ket just now are rather unusual, the 
entire output of some of the manufac- 
turers being all contracted for. Today’s 
quotations are: Gluten feed in bulk, $35 
a ton; sacked, $37.80. Gluten meal of 
40 per cent protein, $45 in bulk and 
$47.80 in sacks. 

CHaArcoAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 


lined) in 13-ton minimum ears. 
FARMER’S TAX INCREASED. 7 
7 
House Bill 489 of the Illinois legisla-— 
ture was recently favorably an 
out of the committee at Springfield. It 
requires the purchase of tax stamps by — 
feed manufacturers who shall affix them ~ 
to feed packages at the rate of 16c per — 
ton. The bill is wrong in principle and — 
the tax is entirely too heavy, even if 
the details of the measure justified its 
passage. The present Illinois law re- r 
quires registry of all feed brands at $25 


annually, which is absorbed by the mill. 
The new scheme, however, could i 


passed along to the consumer, presuma- 
bly as a separate item on the bill of 
sale covering each lot of feed, and bs 
Mr. Farmer Feeder or Dairyman 

posted he will, and should, make hin ; 
self known in opposition to the Dill. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
is reported to have awarded the engi- 
neering contract this week for substan- 
tial changes in their terminal elevator 
at Philadelphia. This is relatively a 
small house and the contract is in addi- 
tion to other news of the last month 
or so concerning the large contract for 
an entirely new elevator to be erected — 
by the same railroad shortly. 

—————~>—e------— 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THr Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Chicago in April, the March 


Pome ee RD ae 
May. July. Sept. ay. uly. ept. ay. uly. 
Mar, rng..2.2.5 <: 14014 @202 132. @174% + 12514%,@15654 1021%,@1365% 1024%@138% 105 @137 39 @56 41 @57% 42% @95% 
Prev, TNS 5. 4. 11954@205% 121 @173%% 188 @158%  8414%4@137% abe @138% 124% @138% 511%46@64% 50%@65% 51 
7S) RE en ES 146% @149%, 13634@139% 1291%,@131% 103% @107 107% @110% 109 @111% 41%4@42% 43%@44% 44 oie 
AprehS oat abers 142. @147 132 @135% 125% @129 9834@103% 104 @107% 104144@108% 39 @415% 40%@43% 42 @44 
Apr, 3: cent 136% @145 1273, @134 123 @127 92 @ 99% 953%,@103%  971%4@104%  353%@39% 374%4,@41% 39% @43 
Apr Pas en ae. 137% @143% 12814@133% 123 @127 914%4@ 9554 95%@ 99% 98 @101 37 @38% 39 4014 40 41% 
Apr. 6 14354 O14 1321%4@1364%4 126%@1291%4 _9614@100 1011%4@104%, 1023@105%, 38% @39% 40%@41% 41%@43 
Apr. 147 @151% 135%%@140% 129 @131% 101 @104% 104% @108% 106 @109% 39%@411% 41146@42% 42% @43% 
Apr. 150° @153% 137%@140% 129 @132 103 @105% 107134@109% 1083%4@110% 403%,@41% 4214@43 2h en 3% 
Apr. 14814 @15: 5%4@138% 127%@129% 102144@106% 106%@109% 107%@1103% 397%@40% 411346@42% 424@43 
APY. LD cies eed gis inceatlic obs) eieoreneccaeg cere BB a ce oh Pe ae, Rh a oN. (IIs Peg gn 
Apr. 157% @ 162%, 14214%4@147%, 132%,@136 1074%4@111% 110%@114% 1114%@114% 41 @42 423,@435 42% @44 
Apr. | 1: 156%4@162% 14114@146%4 13216@135% 107%@111 111%4@114 111%@114 40% @42% 421446@435% 43 @44% 
A Dryas 3) ee 15314 @160% 139146@146% 13014@13614 104%, @110 107% @113% 108 @113% 403@41% 417 @43 % 42% @43% 
Th Pea stereo oo 1514%4@161% 142 @147% 134 @137% 1054%@110% 1091%%4@114% 109%@114% 40%@4 4236@43% 43 @44 
ADP LG ee eee 144° @152 1374%4@143% 131%@135 101. @107 10544@111 106%@111% 388%@41 1114 @42% 417% @43 
Apr: Mivonee eee 144% @151% 187%@142% 1314@134% 101 @106% 10654@110% 106% @110% 3914@41% 415¢@43 42 @43 
(Apr: Wats ene: oe 146% @151% 1881,@142 130 @134% 105% @108% 109%@112% 109%@112% 40%@4114 42146@43% 42%@434 
Ae: 20 dene ae 142%4@151% 135%@141% 12914@134% 106 @110 110% @114 109% @11334 40% @4156 4214%4@433 425¢@43% 
Apr.” 2.2.4.2... 1468 @161 384 @141% 1319%,@134% 107 @110% 111% @114% 110%@113% 41 @41% 42% @43% 43%@44 b 
pres eee 14914@156% 13914@14414 1321446@136 108 @1095 112144@113% 111%@113 4134 @42 434%@43% 43%.@44% 
Apres 2b ee ae 1511,@156% 140 @142% 132%@135 1074%,@110% 110%@113% 110%@112% 41%@42% 43% @4414 43% @4416 
Apri. 245.5, sae 15014 @154 138% @142%4 132%,@134% 106 @109% 10914 @112% 108%@1114% 41 @42 42% @43% 43% @43% 
Api, Cops Pee 148 @151%, 188 @140 131 @132%4 1041%4@1065% 10714@110 10614 @109 @41% 42%@43 43 @43%q 
Rng. for week ending— 

Apr i eat era tee 136% @ 158% 127% @142% 123 @133%, 911%4@110%  9536@114% 98 @114% 25%@44% 37% @46 3914@46 
ADi il siete 1431%,@162% 13214%4@147% 126%@136 96%4@111% 1011%@114% 102%@114% ~%8%@42 40% 043% er re 
Aprrcikcereneens 144 @162% 187%@147% 130 @137% 101 @111 105%@114% 106%@114% 38%@42% 414@43% 41% @44% 
ADriy 25 coe 1421%4@156% 135%@144%4, 12914@136 1044%4@110% 107%@114% 106%@113% 40% @42% 424%@44% 4254@445 
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TOO MUCH DRY WEATHER. 


La Junta, CoLto.—An extremely dry 
winter and no moisture yet this spring. 
Spring is two weeks earlier than nor- 
mal. Less alfalfa seeding than usual on 
account of dry weather. 

Stocks cleaned up well and practically 
no carryover. With seasonable moisture 
within the next three weeks would in- 
sure the largest acreage of all kinds of 
crops ever planted in the Arkansas Val- 
ley. Farmers are feeling more _ op- 
timistic about general conditions and 
another year of good crops at prevail- 
ing prices would help us all mightly.— 
La Junta Trading Co., R. C. Todd. 


ALFALFA IN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—With regard to 
the alfalfa situation in California at this 
time, would say that just at present old 
hay is practically cleaned up. The first 
cutting Arizona hay has practically all 
been marketed. Therefore, the hay mar- 
ket at the present time is very firm 
owing to light arrivals. 


There will be little first cutting San 
Joaquin Valley hay coming on this mar- 
ket owing to the fact that late heavy 
rains throughout that section has 
brought up the weeds and fowl grasses, 
making the hay unsultable for our mar- 
ket. 

Prices the last fear weeks have been 
very firm at $24 to $26 per ton, f. o. b. 
cars Los Angeles. We do not look for 
any lower price until the second cutting 
is on the market which will be in ap- 
proximately three weeks. Indications 
are that there will be a heavy tonnage 
of alfalfa cut throughout the state dur- 
ing this season, therefore do not look 
for the high prices which have pre- 
vailed during the past year.—Nicholls 
Grain & Milling Co., A. M. Thayer, Pur- 
chasing Dept., April 17. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas Critry, April 25.—Demand for 
ilfalfa meal is reviving in accordance 
with expectations of manufacturers, who 
oatiently awaited a turn from the dead 
zondition of the last two or three 
nonths. Apparently the mixed feed in- 
‘erests have recovered from their over- 
sought position. There is buying for 
doth April and May shipment. The 
narket has a higher tendency, owing to 
stronger hay prices. It is difficult to 
secure desirable hay for less than $14 a 
(on. No. 1 meal was unchanged this 
week, but choice and the two lower 
xrades were marked up 50c a ton. Car- 
ot quotations were: Choice, $25.50@ 
16.50; No. 1, $22.50@23.50; No. 2, $18.50 
@19; No. 3 or brown, $17.50@18. 


Unimportant changes were reported 
n the grain-molasses price list. Orders 
‘or horse and mule feeds and for both 
‘ecratch and mash poultry feeds were 
rood. There were moderate sales of 
lairy, hog and cattle feeds. 
{uotations, per ton, are: Dairy feeds, 
136.@46; cattle, $39@44; hog, $45@51; 
vig, $68; horse and mule, $33@43; al- 
alfa-molasses, $26@33.50; scratch poul- 
ry, $48@53.50; mash poultry, $49@75. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions de- 
reased 593,000 bus. last week, corn 
106,000 bus., and oats 2,445,000 bus., 
vhile rye increased 358,000 bus. and 
varley 4,000 bus. Details follow, last 


hree ciphers omitted, except in the 
otals: 
Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
vat ss ob2 2,779 3,189,000 13,542,000 
POM -...... 4,438 7,851 12,289,000 4,488,000 
dats We sik» 4,018 9,751 13,764,000 3,335,000 
a) 2 2,506 142 =. 2,648,000 1,889,000 
Sarley .... 266 268,000 178,000 


2 
- *Includes 58,000 bu. of wheat afloat. 


Alfalfa Department 


Carlot’ 
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THE WHEAT MARKET OUT- 
LOOK. 


In their “Wheat Market Outlook,’ Bul- 
letin No. 1, dated April 27, Charles Sin- 
cere & Co., in summing up the situation, 
say: “If domestic disappearance in the 
United States were to be abnormally 
light and an extremely small amount 
should be carried over, it is possible 
that this country could still export 30 
to 40 million bushels of old wheat. 
Some new wheat can be cleared in July. 
The records show that our July exports 
in the last 15 years have ranged from 
as low as 3 million bushels to as high 
as 34.6 million bushels. Perhaps 25 
million bushels could be furnished this 
year if prices were made attractive 
enough. In short, the United States 
could furnish the 60 million bushels re- 
quired, if necessary. But, this quantity 
would hardly be forthcoming without a 
very decided rise in prices. Instead of 
such an extreme strain on the supply 
in the United States the necessary 


amount is more likely to come in part . 


by a closer cleanup than indicated for 
Canada and the Southern hemisphere. 
But, it seems that furnishing the 
amount needed, as estimated by Broom- 
hall, is quite likely to result in con- 
siderable stimulation of prices eventu- 
ally. 

“The fact that the new winter wheat 
crop in the United States is unpromis- 
ing and that India’s crop is so short 
that it may be an importer later on, 
adds to the significance of the close ad- 
justment in the old crop. The new 
spring wheat has gotten away to an un- 
usually fine start, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the yield per acre last year 
was 30 per cent above the ten-year 
average and it will take a fine season 
to equal that record. European crop 
prospects are said to be better than last 
year, which is one reason for the lack of 
aggressive export demand. The United 
States Department of Agriculture points 
out that with average abandonment and 
average yield per acre, the European 
yield on the acreage reported to date 
would be less than 1 per cent greater 
than last year. 

“Of course, the season may develop 
unusually favorably the world over. If 
that be true, it can hardly help but have 
a weakening effect on the wheat situa- 
tion, but it will not eliminate the nar- 
row margin of supplies of old crop 
wheat for the balance of the season.” 


ee 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Nothing outstanding has transpired 
on the market the past week. Sales 
have been effected, however, the move- 
ment has not compared with the amount 
sold and shipped during the earlier 
weeks of the month. All in all, ware- 
houses consider that trade is moving 
along as well as could be expected in 
view of the supply that has been avail- 
able for the past two years. 

The tendency is to trade on the mar- 
ket and await future developments. 
While it is conceded that manufacturers 
in many instances have protected them- 
selves for the future, it is also believed 
that the cutup of broom corn the past 
year has been above the average. Man- 
ufacturers are now drawing on their 
storage corn on this market, while other 
factories who carry a conservative stock 
state that they are making replacements 
and keeping their stocks to a normal 
basis. This factor is expected to move 
corn continually from time to time, as 
well as the buys of factories who have 
adopted the ‘‘buy as you need it pol- 
icy.” 

No change can be noted in the tone 
of the market, prices remain on the 
same average level as heretofore. Dwarf 
being held from around $65 on a limited 
amount of low grade, upwards to $125 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


Genera!Office: Sales cos 
LAMAR. COLO, "SriERCE SLD 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


—Alfalfa Hay 
Green and leafy — 55 to 60 lb. bales. 


Produced and shipped at our 
Colorado Farm Office. 


Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. 


Conway Building Chicago, Illinois 


and a shade above, bulk being held from 
around $85 to $110. 
Lindsay Standard is offered from $75 


(617) 33 


RELIABLE 


Standard Blue Flame 


a ia 


**Foolproof and Safe’’ 


Has newest improve- 
my ments. Saves 
time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks \ 
grow faster andy, w. MYERS 
stronger. Built of Pres. 
galvanized steel. Special | 
= burners give steady 
yan) flow of oil and even 
ey flame. Our 1923 style is 
perfection itself. 


Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 
cast iron. Will last a lifetime. Greater -~ 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. & 
Has two double disc wafers which con- [ 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 
ing canopy. Specially designed fire 
bowl keeps grate SA - 
clean. Usedbylarg= 
est poultrymen. 


50 to 1100 fy 


Incubators Eges 


THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! 
Every Incubator proves Reliable repu- 
tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built especially for your needs. 

Write us your requirements, and ask 
See Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


Reliable Because right 


to $150. 

The bulk of the offerings on the 
market are of the dwarf variety. 
Broom Corn Review. 

> “Se - 


HUGE FIRE IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago’s worst elevator fire in 20 
years on April 22 gutted two huge 
structures under lease by the Grain 


Marketing company and doing damages 
estimated at $2,250,000. Spontaneous 
combustion caused the fire, it is be- 
lieved. 

Nearly half of the fire apparatus of 
the city was summoned in the fight to 
stop the threatened destruction of sur- 
rounding lumber yards, packing plants, 
other grain elevators, coal yards and 


the flimsy homes of hundreds of poor 
families. 
Fire boats aided in the fight. The 


boats edged up the river near the Hal- 
sted street bridge, two miles south of 
the loop, and poured huge streams of 
water onto the burning structures. Near- 
ly a score of fires started by flying 
brands Were extinguished. 

The heat was so intense that at times 
firemen were unable to come within 
three blocks of the burning area. Many 
firemen narrowly escaped injury or 
death when the wall of one structure 
collapsed. 

Both were full of grain, with about 
2,000,000 bushels equally divided be- 
tween corn and oats. They were in- 
sured in the Underwriters’ Grain Asso- 
ciation, which carried $145,000 on the 
buildings and $1,006,000 on the grain. 
The loss is total on buildings, but con- 


siderable salvage is expected on the 
grain. 
Both plants were operated by the 


Grain Marketing Company, the codpera- 
tive farmers’ organization. The Grain 
Marketing Company had a small amount 
of grain in the houses, the bulk of it 
being for various individual holders. 
The construction of a new harbor ele- 
vator is under way at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and it will be in operation by 
the opening of the winter season in Oc- 


-report that the volume 


tober. The projected capacity is at least 
1,000,000 bushels, and the foundations 
put down would carry an even larger 
quantity. 


—-_- 


WINNIPEG. 

H. Meacham, Correspondent. 

has been notable for a decline 
in the volume of trading in futures, nar- 
rowing fluctuations and a stagnating cash 
wheat market. The market is undoubtedly 
nervous and switches up and down on in- 
fluences seemingly of small importance, 
but it is quieting down to something like 
normal conditions. Public interest has 
been reduced to small proportions. Brokers 
of open accounts is 


Geo. 
The week 


at present small. 


New crop conditions are coming to the 
front. The U. S. government May report 
will be waited with much interest and 


spring wheat conditions are now becoming 
an important factor. Seeding south of the 


line is complete. In the Canadian west 
most of the land that was ready for seed- 
ing has been planted. There is, however, 


a very large acreage of spring plowing to 
be done and it is generally believed that 
there will be little if any increase in acre- 
age in any grain. 

Fred J. Anderson of the British Empire 
Grain Co. in a summary of the wheat sit- 
uation places the wheat in the west at 
8,000,000 in country elevators, 6,000,000 in 
transit and 5,000,000 bushels on the farms 
yet to market after allowing for seed and 
feed. With May at a premium over July, 
elevator companies will not be inclined to 
hold wheat and it is expected that they 
will lose no time in shipping out their 
stocks. It looks as though wheat will be 
very scarce in July. 

The flour trade is stagnant 
ing demand for wheat for the 


and the mill- 
present non- 


existent. Several of the larger Canadian 
mills are shut down for lack of export or- 
ders. Domestic buyers have not come in 


on recent declines to the extent expected. 


They seem to be looking for yet lower 
prices. The early spring has adversely 
affected the market for mill feed, but a 


moderate trade is passing. 
The coarse grain markets 
great activity during the week. There 
been a big export business in oats and 
barley. All grades of oats but No. 1 feed 
have been in good demand. The demand 
for barley has been for the tops, but the 
week end saw more interest shown in the 
low grades. Rye is a drug. Flax futures 
are inclined to drag, but there has been 


shown 
has 


have 


considerable business passing in cash flax 
and a good inquiry from both U. S. and 


Canadian crushers. 
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J. VINING TAYLOR, RESIGNED. 


Sec’y-Treas. J. Vining Taylor of the 
National Hay Association, Winchester, 
Ind., has resigned. His long experience 
and universal satisfaction will make it 
difficult indeed to fill his position. The 
change will not be an entire loss to the 
hay trade, however, although geograph- 
ically his Central state friends may not 
see him often, for he is now secretary 
and treasurer of the Star Hay Co., 335 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. It is 
our understanding, however, that he con- 
tinues the hay association work until 
after the Cedar Point convention in 
July, but the publishers of Tur Pricer 
CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER Wish him the 
best of success in his new work and the 
continuance of the qualities which made 
him such a popular secretary will do 
much to build up the alfalfa shipping 
business of the Star Hay Co. 


KANSAS CITY _HAY NOTES. 


ep E Tannbn Correspondent! 

C. S. Scott of Scott & Co. was admit- 
ted to membership in the Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association Tuesday. 

Between 60 and 80 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the banquet of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association 
April 30, at the Hotel Savoy. Each 
member will be permitted to bring a 
non-member, who may be a lady or a 
gentleman. The affafr will be entirely 
informal. It is intended to be a friend- 
ship-promoting enterprise and a general 
good time, with speeches restricted to 
local talent. 

Extremely low prices ruling on prai- 
rie hay are interfering with sales of 
timothy in the South. Timothy is un- 
able to compete, and is salable only 
where especially desired. 

Assuming that prairie hay is selling 
below cost in many instances, some 
local dealers are fearful that producers 
will be so discouraged that little of that 
variety will be harvested this year. 
However, as Stewart Brubaker figures 
it, the weather and crop situation may 
change so that farmers. will see the 
necessity of saving all kinds of feed 
next summer. 

In his weekly crop summary, J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, says pastures and 
alfalfa in Kansas are far ahead of the 
season. Mr. Mohler’s correspondents 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CoO. 
Receivers and Shippers of HAY 


ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Live Stock Exchange 
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predict that cutting of alfalfa will be- 
gin in the southeastern counties before 
May 15 if conditions continue favorable. 


Dairy qualities of alfalfa hay are in 
good demand, with scarcity of offerings. 
Orders are both local and for scattered 
shipment. Mills are better buyers of 
the lower grades since the meal de- 
mand improved. While the country may 
still have a liberal reserve of hay, the 
farmers are too busy with spring work 
to bale and market much hay. 

In response to a suggestion from J. 
C. Suttie, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the National Hay As- 
sociation, President N. C. Campbell and 
D. B. Tilson of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association will attend the 
Western Trunk Line committee meeting 
in Chicago April 28, when the request 
of Colorado hay and alfalfa meal inter- 
ests for a readjustment of the milling- 
in-transit freight rates on eastbound 
hay will be considered. The Kansas 
City men are in favor of maintaining 
the present arrangement. If the rail- 
roads yield to the demand for a change, 
the matter will be taken before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


HAY CONTRACTS INVALID. 


Contracts of the Northwest Hay As- 
sociation, a codperative enterprise, with 
1,200 members in Yakima, Kittitas, Ben- 
ton, Franklin and Walla Walla counties, 
Washington, were held invalid last week 
in a ruling handed down by Superior 
Judge A. W. Hawkins. He dismissed an 
action filed by the association against 
George M. Chase, Grandview, to collect 
damages for alleged failure to deliver 
his hay crop under contract. 

When the association was formed, its 
promoters wrote contracts with farmers 
which stipulated that the contract 
should not be binding unless 75 per cent 
of the hay in the district covered by the 
association was signed up. Judge Hawk- 
ins ruled that members of the commit- 
tee which determined the 75 per cent 
had erred in that they used only the 
railroad shipping figures. 

Counsel for the association announced 
that an appeal would be taken from the 
decision of Judge Hawkins. 


HAY SITUATION UNSATISFAC- 
ORGY s 


Moravia, N. Y.—The hay situation is 
about as unsatisfactory as it has been in 
a good many years. There is a large 
surplus of hay back on the farms, in 
fact a much larger percentage of the 
crop is back than there has been at this 
time of the year for a long time. A 
large percentage of this hay is just fair 
quality, and is the kind of hay which 
there is very little or no demand for 
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W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


CReativere2Shinkers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 


Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


from the trade. There is quite a pros: 
pect that most of this fair stuff will 
have to be carried over by the farmers. 
There is not a lot of real good hay 
back, but on account of the large ton- 
nage of low grade, it is hard to get what 
the good stuff is worth. 

It is too early to tell anything as yet 
about the new crop, and of course if 
there should be any conditions to affect 
the new crop, that would perhaps help 
the marketing of the old crop for the 
balance of the season. But present in- 
dications are for market to continue 
dull for the next few months.—C. 8. 


Mead & Co., Inc., by F. A. Wheat, April 
99 


HAY CONDITION IN NEBRASKA. 


James C. Suttie, chairman transporta- 
tion committee of the National Hay As- 
sociation, and a close student of mar- 
ket conditions, has this to say about the 
western crop in northeastern Nebraska 
around Blair and Tekamah: It is his 
opinion that more than 50 per cent of 
the alfalfa crop was winter killed. Fur- 
ther west in central Nebraska, east of 
Grand Island, he believes 40 per cent 
has been winter killed, and west of 
Grand Island, a spotted condition pre- 
vails. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market was unchanged to 
dull during the week April 20-25 with 
only a few markets displaying firmness, 
according to the Weekly Hay Market 
Review of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Offerings of top grades con- 
tinued light and this hay moved read- 
ily, but inferior hay was slow sale and 
low grades were practically unsalable 
in some markets. Buyers were taking 
ordinary hay for immediate needs only, 
expecting that there will be an ample 
supply of this quality for the rest of the 
season. Pastures generally were in sat- 
isfactory conditions except in the south- 
west where drought persisted. 

Timothy held steady. The Boston 
market was practically unchanged and 
light receipts at New York resulted in 
higher prices while only the better 
grades were wanted at Pittsburgh. Re- 
ceipts were liberal at Cincinnati and 
some hay was carried over from day to 
day while top grades were easier and 
common grades were almost unsalable. 
The demand at this market was light 
with slackened feeding while dullness 
in the coal market reduced the ship- 
ments to West Virginia and Kentucky 
mines. Arrivals at Chicago continued 
light and all sound hay sold readily 
while timothy held steady at St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

Alfalfa ruled steady with light re- 
ceipts and reduced demand. Good hay 
sold readily at Omaha but damaged 
and grassy alfalfa was slow sale while 
low grades were not wanted at Kansas 
City. Dairy hay was wanted at this 
market and the mills bought sparingly 
while the movement to the south and 
southeast continued small. Alfalfa was 
quiet in California markets with abun- 
dant pasturage reducing the local de- 
mand. Some alfalfa had been shipped 
from Kansas City to Atlantic coast ports 
but the prices received for these ship- 
ments were unsatisfactory. 

Prairie was easier. There was prac- 
tically no aemand for feeding prairie at 
Chicago but the market held steady for 
good quality hay at St. Louis and at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Receipts were 
light at Omaha and prices were slightly 
higher on the higher grades but the ar- 
rivals at Kansas City exceeded the lim- 
ited demand and the offerings were mov- 
ing slowly at the bottom of the quota- 
tions. The stock yards were not active 


in the market and the shipping trade 
was light. 
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HAY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. 


April 27.—There was little change in 
values of hay since last week’s review of 
the market, but a depressed condition and 
a lack of interest was at all times present. 
Receipts were fairly liberal with a very 
noticeably light demand for any kind below 
the No. 2 grade, which necessitated a 
larger carry-over of cars of the undesir- 
able quality from day to day. The abund- 
ance of grass in the meadow lands and 
pleasant weather for outside feeding, af- 
fected buying to a large extent from in- 
terior points, while the extremely dull con- 
ditions at present existing in the coal pro- 
ducing sections of the south was also a 
very weakening influence of the market. 
As a whole, prices averaged lower with 
top grades of timothy also affected. Good 
light mixtures held fairly steady and 
choice clover was unchanged, but common 
of all kinds was unsalable. The country 
movement shows no abatement and be- 
cause of this, large surplus on farms is 
expected to continue liberal. 

No. 1 timothy, $17.00@18.00; No. 2 tim- 
othy, $16.00@16.50; No. 3 timothy, $13.00@ 


14.00; threshed timothy, $8.50@10.50; no 
grade timothy, $8.00@10.00; No. 1 heavy 
clover mixed, $14.50@15.50; No. 1 light 
clover mixed $15.50@16.50; No. 1 clover 


mixed, $15.00@16.00; No. b) clover mixed, 
$12. 00@14. 00; no grade clover mixed, $10. 06 
@11.00; No. 1 clover, $15.50@16.50; No. 2 
clover, $11.00@13.00; no grade clover, $8.00 
@9.00; No. 1 second cut’g alfalfa, rey .50@ 
23.50; No. 2 second cut’g alfalfa, $17.50@ 
19.50; No. 1 first cut’g alfalfa, $15.50@16.50; 
No. 2 first cut’ g alfalfa, $13. 00@ 15. 00; sound 
sample grassy hay, $9.50@11.00; wheat 
straw, $9.50@10.50; oats straw, $9. 60@10. 00; 
rye straw, $13. 00@1 14.00. 


MILWAUKEE. 


April 25.—Both receipts and shipments 
were light in the Milwaukee hay market 
the past week. Quotations, which are 
largely nominal, were unchanged as fol- 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, 
$12@13; No. 1 mixed, $13@15. 50; No. 2 
clover mixed, $11@12; sample hay, $6@8; 
marsh feeding, $10; pace: $9; rye straw, 
$9@10; oat straw, $9@10 


TOLEDO. 


April 27.—The hay market remains dull 
and featureless with dealers anticipating 
but little activity until more is known of 
the coming crop. Quite a large amount of 
hay is being held on farms with owners 
not inclined to sell at present levels. 
new crop will decide the future trend and 
much can happen before harvest. 

Prices last week were unchanged with 
No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No. 
1 light clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 heavy 
clover mixed, $12.50; ’No. 1 red clover, $11; 


Wo: 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; No. wm 
second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry 
wheat straw, $8.50; sound dry oat straw, 
$8; f. o. b. Toledo. 


BALTIMORE. 


April 25.—There is more than _ sufficient 
hay on sale here to take care of the limited 
carlot demand prevailing which is centered 
entirely on the better qualities of timothy 
and choice light clover mixed. Prices on 
these types are fairly steady as quoted, 
but low grade and inferior hay is hard to 
move and of uncertain value. 

Straw of the different kinds remains 
steady as heretofore quoted, with demand 
principally of a jobbing nature. Quotations 
follow, hay, per ton: Timothy—No. 2, $18@ 
18.50; No. 3, $15@16.50. Light clover mixed 
—No. 1, $17@17.50. Clover mixed—No. 1, 
$16.50@17; No. 2, $15@16. Straw—No. 1 
straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, $15@ 


15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 
KANSAS CITY. 
April 25.—Moves on the chessboard of 


hay receipts this week took away the tem- 
porary leadership of prairie and restored 
it to alfalfa. In the aggregate 402 cars of 
hay arrived, or 30 less than a week ago. 
In all varieties there were much fewer | 
offerings than a year ago, when the total 
was 580 cars. 

It was fortunate that the prairie receipts 
dropped to 111 cars, or 106 less than @ 
week ago. Even with this small supply 
the market was almost demoralized. Prices 
broke 50c to $1 a ton at, the outset. The 
sheer cheapness of the product aroused 
some shipping demand southward and the 
stockyards interest was a moderate buyer. 
At no time, however, was the demand 
satisfactory and the close showed no re- 
covery from the decline. Low grades of 
this hay are on such a basis that farmers 
get practically no returns after meeting 
the expense of baling, shipping and com- 
mission charges. 


Despite rains the movement of alfalfa 
to market increased 72 cars, to a total of 
237. The market held steady until Thurs- 


day when it declined 50c a ton. There was 
a weak tone in the latter part of the week. 
Dairy qualities were well taken in the 
early days and there was a fair scattered 
request for fair to good hay. The approach 
of the new harvest was a bear factor. Ac- 
counts of crop growth are generally favor- 


able. 
_Taken in combination, the receipts of 
timothy, clover mixed and clover were 54 


cars, or 4 more than a week previous. Tim- 
othy led, as usual. It was weakened by 
the cheapness of prairie and sales were 
slow. Prices fell 50c to $1 a ton. Clover 
mixed also receded about $1 and found few 


buyers. Pure clover exhibited no price 

changes, but nobody wanted much. 
Straw, of which 38 cars arrived, was 
nominally steady. Most of the receipts 
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were applied on contracts, going to the 
stockyards and packers. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Select dairy, $23.50@26.50; choice, 
$21@23; No. 1, $18.50@20.50; standard, $15@ 
18; No. 2, $11@14.50; No. 3, $7@10.50. 

Prairie—No. 1, $9@10; No. 2, $7@9; No. 
3, $5@7; packing, $4@5. 

Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
@14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 

Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 2, $9@12. 

Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 

Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 


MEMPHIS. 


April 25.—Receipts picked up a little dur- 
ing the week but demand if anything was 
not quite so good, the result being slightly 
easier tone and shading of prices 50c to $1. 
Receipts were 70 cars, including more al- 
falfa. Quote: Alfalfa—No. 1, $27@27.50; 
standard, $24@24.50; No. 2,  $21@21.50. 
Timothy—wNo. 1, $21.50@22; standard, $20.50 
@21; No. 2, $19@19.50. 


DULUTH. 

April 25.—Business in hay was quiet dur- 
ing the last week with green pasturages 
becoming available for cattle. Receipts 
from the country were light and the de- 
mand was mainly for best grades. Closing 
prices per ton are unchanged as follows: 


Timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $13. Mixed 
timothy—No. 1, $15: No. 2, $12. Prairie— 
No. 1, $15: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $12. Midland 


—No. 1, Straw—Rye, $9; 


oat, $8 


$10; No. 2, $8. 


PITTSBURGH. 


April 25.—Hay—There is no surplus in 
this market at present of the better grades 
of timothy, standard or better, also strict- 
ly No. 1 clover mixed hay. The demand 
for these grades is more active than for 
some time and prices have advanced slight- 
ly. The lower grades, while not as plenti- 
ful as they have been, are still dull and 
prices remain unsatisfactory. Quotations: 
Tim.cthy—No. 1, $20.50@21; standard, $18 
@18.50; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $12.50@@13.50. 
Clover mixed—No. 1 heavy, $16@16.50; No. 
1 light, $16@16.50; No. 1 mixed, $16.50@17; 
No. 2 mixed, $10@13. Clover—No. 1, $16@ 
16.50; No. 2, $10@13. 

Straw receipts have increased the last 
few days and there is some surplus in the 
yards. The outlet for straw is very limited 
and market today is dull. Quotations: No. 
1 wheat straw, $12@12.50; No. 2 wheat 
straw, $11.50@12; No. 1 oat straw, $11.50@ 
12; No. 2 oat straw, $11@11.50; No. 1 rye 


straw, $12.50@13; No. 2 rye straw, $11.50 
@12. 
Receipts of hay, 99; receipts of straw, 14. 
OMAHA. 


April 23.—Prairie hay receipts light. De- 
mand fair to good on better grades. Prices 
some higher on better grades. Alfalfa hay 
receipts light. Better demand for all grades 
if sound, but out of condition and grassy 
hay hard to move. Prices steady to strong. 

Prices below are for carload lots: Up- 
land prairie—No. 1, $11@11.50; No. 2, $8@ 
10; No. 3, $6.50@8. Midland prairie—No. 1, 
$10@11; No. 2, $8@9; No. 3, $5.50@7. Low- 
land prairie—No. 1, $6.50@7.50; No. 2, $5@6. 
Alfalfa—Choice, $18.50; No. 1, $16@17; 
standard, $12@15; No. 2, $9@11; No. 3, $7@ 
8. Straw-—Oat, $7@8; wheat, $6@7. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

April 25.—Baled hay and straw: The re- 
eceipts of hay are small but offerings are 
fully ample for trade requirements and 
prices are steadily maintained. Straw is 


in limited supply and steady but fully 
equal for present wants. Federal grades: 
Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, $18@19; 


No. 3, $16@17; sample, $10@15. Light clover 
mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 
3, _$12@14. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, 
$15@16; No. 2, $13@14. Heavy clover mixed 
—No. 1, $14@15. Light grass mixed—No. 
1, $17@17.50. Straw—Straight rye, $15@ 
15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 


BOSTON. 

April 25.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 
2 timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 
eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24. 
Straw—Rye straw. $21@22; oat straw, 
$13@15. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 23.—The winter freeze caused heavy 
damage to alfalfa hay in eastern Oregon 
and Washington, according to latest re- 
ports. Many sections of alfalfa were com- 
pletely frozen out in Baker county and in 
the Hermiston district. The Yakima dis- 
trict in Washington also suffered quite 
severely. Locally, the hay season is about 
over. Some little business is going on but 
the volume is limited to a few cars now 
and then. Buying prices, f. 0. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 
21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; 
clover, $16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 


CHICAGO. 


April 27.—Good to choice hay firm. De- 
mand good. Offerings fair. Low grades 
slow sale. Choice timothy at $23@24; No. 
1, $21@23; No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $12@15. 
Timothy and clover, light mixed—No. 1, 
$19@21; No. 2, $15@18. Heavy mixed—No. 
1, $15@17; No. 2, $12@14. Timothy and 
grass, light mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, 
$14@16. Heavy mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 
2, $12@14. Clover—No. 1, $14@15; No. 2, 
$10@12. Mixed grass—No. 1, $12@14; No. 
2, $11@12. Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and South Dakota prairie hay, $12@15. 
Marsh hay—Feeding, $10@12. Marsh hay— 
Packing, $10@12. 

NEW YORK. 


April 23.—The New York Hay Exchange 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


DANNEN HAY & GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


Wrice or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
| AEP A A I PEE I IOI IO CEE PLL DEI EER ALOT DEBT Ss DDO AR EL LTE TE 


Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


ay Straw 
Receipts for week, tons...... 755 20 
Receipts last week, tons..... 575 50 
Receipts from Sept. 1, tons. .40,680 886 


An entirely different market has devel- 
oped during the week. The extremely light 
rail receipts and reduced offe1ings have 
afforded an opportunity to work off the 
accumulation, and even the low grade 
mixed common stock, which has teen so 
distressing to the market for the past sev- 
eral weeks, is well disposed of and as a 
result prices have advanced from one to 
two dollars per ton. . 

Two river garges have been discharging 
at Manhattan during the week und_ have 
tended to relieve the shortage at rail sta- 
tions. At this writing these barges are 
well sold out. 

There is a very active call for top qual- 
ity tumethy in both large an sma}l bales, 
in fact all classes of timothy of a fair 
to good quality find a ready outlet at 
quotations. Mixtures of heavy grass or 
clover are not so desirable. 

Throughout the week the demand has 
been slow at the advanced prices but to- 
ward the end, with rail receipts showing 
no increase and barges cleaning up, the 
apparent indifference of buyers is changing 
and the general situation at the close ap- 
pears to be very strong. 

New invoices light. 

Rye straw rather quiet, finding slow out- 
let at quotations, with state straw pre- 
ferred. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
follow: Timothy—No. 1, $26; No. 2, $23@25; 
No. 3, $20@21. Light clover mixed—No. 1, 
$23@25; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@18. 
Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $20@21; No. 
2, $15@16. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $23 
@25; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3. $17@18. Heavy 
grass mixed—No. 1, $15@16. Straw—Rye, 


$15@16. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 27.—The receipts of hay on both 
sides of the river were moderate. The 
market remains steady for the best quali- 
ties of timothy hay as well as light clover 
mixed. All medium and low grades plen- 
tiful and still hard to place at reasonable 
figures. 

Clover—Very little demand, even for the 
best grades and poor qualities unsalable. 

Alfalfa—Light arrivals. Market fair on 
choice qualities, but very dull on medium 
and low grades. 

Prairie—In fair demand for best 
ties. All medium and lower grades 
difficult to place. 

Straw steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@ 
0: No. 2, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
12: No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2, $13 
@14; heavy mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, 
$16@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@ 
10; choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1, $22@24; 
standard. $16@18; No. 2, $13@15; No. 1 
prairie, $14@15; No. 2, $11@13; rye straw, 
$9@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 

The light arrivals should put some 
snap in the buying, but it does not have 
this effect excepting on the good grades, 
that is, No. 2 or better. The No. 2 
grassy or the heavy clover mixed and 
the lower grades are neglected. Prairie 
hay very dull. Soft packing in urgent 
demand.—Walters Brothers. 


Market is steady, demand being par- 
ticularly for No. 1 and No. 2 timothy 
and No. 1 and No. 2 light clover mixed 
hay. Other grades are quiet. Country 
loading is hardly up to normal. Prairie 
and marsh packing hay wanted. All 
kinds straw in urgent demand.—Bridge 
& Leonard. 

Best grades timothy and light mixed 
selling higher. We urgently advise mar- 
keting a portion of your holdings of hay 
now as we believe as good prices will be 
secured as any time again this season 
and possibly better. All kinds of straw 
are wanted.—Albert Miller & Co. 


quali- 
still 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 4,244,000 bus. and oats, 2,850,000 
bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 


Apr. 25, Apr. 18 Apr. 26 

1925. 1925. 1924 
Wheat. 22... .:. 36,245,000 40,489,000 43,758,000 
Porn See cate 15,790,000 18,640,000 8,255,000 
Rye eee 2,368,000 1,711,000 
Barley ........ 5,075,000 7,513,000 2,107,000 


According to estimates of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, farm losses in 
Illinois caused by the tornado, amount 
to $1,338,698, the average per farm with 
insurance reclamations deducted, being 
$2,336. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Apr. 1...49,271 23,100 7,078 2,958 82,407 
Apr. 2...62,204 34,497 13,956 3,032 113,689 
Apr. 3...66,146 45,689 22,290 4,734 141,859 
Apr. 4...41,335 24,971 11,778 2,329 80,413 
Apr. 6...46,487 26,010 9,670 1,746 83,913 
Apr. 17...54,301 30,570 9,360 1,771 96,002 
Apr. 8...52,154 22,519 7,161 2,637 84,471 
Apr. 9...40,422 19,482 5,656 1,308 66,818 
Apr. 10...Holiday. 

Apr. 11...57,271 21,105 7,531 2,444 88,351 
Apr. 13...56,720 23,566 6,794 1,877 88,957 
Apr. 14...67,578 31,624 6,042 2,656 107,900 
Apr. 15...76,786 26,664 5,722 2,710 111,882 
Apr. 16...79,290 31,160 9,071 2,628 123,149 
Apr. 17...59,776 27,047 8,733 3,714 99,270 
Apr. 18...38,532 18,256 3,709 2,410 62,907 
Apr. 20...61,922 29,739 5,755 1,965 99,383 
Apr. 21...42,607 21,469 4,637 1,647 70,360 
Apr. 22...52,581 12,875 10,341 1,875 17,672 
Apr. 23...45,493 24,263 8,310 1,979 80,045 
Apr. 24...49,758 21,939 5,898 1,699 79,294 
Apr. 25...26,589 18,592 3,310 1,362 49,853 

Total week ending 

1925— 

Apr. 1..392,723 192,555 89,721 23,044 701,043 


Apr. 11..250,365 119,636 39,368 9,906 419,555 
Apr. 18..368,682 158,317 40,072 16,995 594,065 
Apr. 25..278,950 128,877 38,251 10,527 456,607 
Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Mar. 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 996,245 
April 364,932 295,807 47,741 
May 318,850 265,567 37,579 
June 734,527 394,876 84,166 
July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 
1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
$91,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
1,118,467 516,003 175,346 88,829 1,898,645 
1,335,088 651,255 372,404 85,146 2,443,893 


1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
. 1,581,584 623,717°310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
8,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND 
PRODUCTS. 


Following are the total values of ex- 
ports of grain and edible grain products, 
for the month of March, 1925, with com- 
parisons, as prepared by Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, the figures being in thou- 
sands (000 omitted): 


9 months 
Month of March, endéd March, 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 


Tctal grains 
and prep. ..$17,313 $39,056 $200,367 $431,454 
ais 821 942 


Barley 2 7,352 22,796 
Malt. 27a 372 636 2,352 4,468 
Buckwheat . ...... 49 82 175 
Buckwheat 
MOuUTY yaa = 3 1 13 13 
Corns) eee 3,629 1,014 15,383 7,359 
Meal and flour 184 204 1,678 1,563 
Hominy and 
erits x.oe6. 85 50 489 354 
Other corn 
DTEDe iis, 38 61 264 419 
Dats ecw < 20 299 545 3,038 
Meal and roll. 
ORES ee eons 2 474 4,444 3,436 
Ricel"zeee ee. 793 322 7,420 3,745 
Flour, meal 
and brok.. 23 88 777 936 
Rye cates 245 3,716 8,021 39,383 
Flour 49 20 1,401 264 
Wheat 3,126 19,009 74,805 261,564 
Flour ...... 7,265 11,635 72,027 78,199 
Bread, bis., 
ete mack. 219 288 1,301 1,553 
Mac., spag.. 39 65 429 496 
Other wheat 
prods oe. 66 88 280 518 
Bkrstz fase 66 3 992 670 
Other grains 
and ‘prep... 39 52 314 514 
Fodd. and 
feeds) Aso... 1,653 3,777 13,068 31,603 
Hayakawa 2 ff 346 388 
Oilcake and 
o. c. meal. .1,416 3,432 11,820 29,927 
Ctsd. cake. 177 1,292 3,376 10,987 
Linseed cake 1,044 1,778 7,360 11,844 
Other oilcake 2 12 9 123 
Ctsd. meal. 138 290 818 6,118 
Lnsd. meal. 54 30 190 379 
Other o. ec. 
meal ...... ss 31 68 476 
Bran and midd. 16 35 60 115 
Screenings... 73 18 251 108 
Other mill 
feeds? & aeden 56 108 306 567 
Prepared feeds 49 112 285 499 
_—_ 


When writing advertisers please men 
tion THe Price CURRENT-GRAIN Re- 
PORTER, 


(619) 35 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Retarn 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


A 


merican 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
Broken bales cost more 


this. 
demns the hay. 
than Bale Ties, 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 

No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


EXPORTS OF CORN. 


The exports of corn from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 


Chief of Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce: 

Mos. 1925. 1924, 192 1922. 
Jan 789,000 2,788,028 7,16 19,233,394 
Feb 617,090 3,391,041 8,698,638 22,052,216 
Mar 764,000 3,867,551 7,49 22,668,309 
ADP Mee cee ee 1,978,518 5,270, 18,484,968 
May 6 2hees 1,710,858 5,06 10,913,890 
Juneos odecee 876,705 1,918, 11,670,472 
Tulyae ee toe 506,466 1,129,641 14,269,798 
Aue tee na cee 648,486 780,983 12,170,201 
Sent: ceeds 695,421 - 1,135,778 9,607,635 
Octa, Sienccnc 614,000 527,526 10,149,068 
DROW ee fade <a 821,000 955,327 7,521,067 
DSO demeas <5 437,000 2,044,338 4,758,249 
Nees coer ete 18,335,074 42,187,732163,609,213 


EXPORTS OF OATS. 


The exports of oats from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce for each 
month of years named, were as fol- 
lows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 437,000 41,170 212,374 113,432 
Feb. 388,000 24,179 588,884 239,370 
Mar. 488,000 33,127 369,280 2,209,942 
ROPE peta sae 13,844 484,222 1,724,517 
Maye) waste asi 14,926 508,459 2,686,355 
ARiSeis: 6A te 58,183 100,208 6,507,350 
ULV ee as 6 18,719 142,848 4,180,573 
SANT gete erate acts 50,634 147,626 1,776,512 
Sept. 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 
OGRE ive sse<s 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 
ONO atsiate sia = 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 
Oy, MPRA 518,000 56,064 331,645 
DOs Riga . 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011,133 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Shae All kinds. 
Past week.222,000 620,000 252,000 1,094,000 
Prev. wk..242,000 591,000 267,000 1,100,009 
1924 ......230,000 785,000 239,000 1,254,000 
1923 ..228,000 703,000 235,000 1,166,000 
1922 .224,000 610,000 247,000 1,081,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 3,886,000 18,010,000 4,399,000 21,295,000 
1924.. 3,819,000 15,462,000 4,181,000 23,462,000 
1923.. 38,890,000 14,629,000 4,435,000 22,954,000 
1922.. 3,648,000 10,930,000 4,091,000 18,669,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

CutcaGo, April 27—Highest prices for 
hog products were: made around the 
opening of the week and the lowest in 
most instances at the close. There was 
liquidation by speculative holders, with 
packers taking offerings as prices de- 
clined. New buying is not coming into 
the market to any extent as hog sup- 
plies within the last few weeks have 
increased unexpectedly ‘and the con- 
sumptive trade on domestic and export 
accounts, has fallen below expectations. 
Supplies are liberal and while the be- 
lief exists that hogs are to be scarce 
later in the season, the farmers have 
shown an increased disposition to mar- 
ket all live stock in a liberal way, fore- 
ing prices of hogs dcewn 75 to 95c for 
the week, and to the lowest level since 
early in February. Closing sales on 
lard were within a fraction of the low 
point of the week with losses of 60 to 
6242c. Short ribs were off 5714 to 90c and 
closed flat at the bottom, while bellies 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


rallied 15 to 40¢ from the low point 
after a loss of 80¢ to $1.45 from the 
close of the previous week and finished 
with net declines of 65c to $1.15. As 
compared with a year ago, prices are 
around 8c a pound higher on bellies; 
lard is up over 4e¢ a pound, and short 
ribs 64¢ on May delivery. 

Shipments of lard and meats for the 
week were disappointingly small and 
materially under last year’s. Foreign 
markets were unsettled. Prices for the 
week follow: 


———Close——_——- 
Apr 25,Apr.18,Apr.26, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Mar. rng.$l6.9736$S16-GbEee ess cw es Sec we 
Pres rng. clt.L0 ele os sw facto 
May... sch mbowe 14.67 14 15.35 10.60 
Mar. rng: 17.20 16-50 see. . APR eae > 
Pre. rng. 17.50 PORSUMMEEIerye enc) we cule 
JUIY) Naocedonoe 15.00 15.07 15.70 10.82 
Mar. rng’... 17.57 26g bateeemedas vc cee awe 
Pre; rng. 17.6746 1brobee.. os «late 
Sept! ...5-.15.95 ~Siagtbamp.cy 16.00 11.07 
Mar. rng. 17.95 Si6stbmeee os. nes Pe 
Pre, rnge.. 18.00 “oaeSey cs ks ley cnmen 
Octy S258 2716:90 Ae ste So ourete 
Mar. rn&.) 17:82 3eWeaneeec cs eck ene 
Short Ribs— 
Mare” ..002 1.2551 MD ste Gin) 0G Sars 
Pre. rng. 16.50 11.75 TE is s\ius, oclete 
May .... 16.40 16.00 16.00 16.90 9.75 
Mar. rng. 19.27% 17.30 Oe cose et Oe 
Pre. rng. 17:25 TRSTOMEERTE wees. asc 
July eae 16.60: 16.15 16.15 16.72 9.87 
Mar. rng: 19/2734 16t70meeeees Lk. ss eee 
Sept) <3: -55 16.02 16.02 16.65 10.10 
Mar. rng. 17.65 1637 0GeeG ee. Stye.die > alee 
D. S. Bellies— 
Mar, os sie teeciece cle ene pigteies 
Pre. rng. 16:50 LA Otero SE. ety ante 
May ....< 18.70" “2iobmete so 19.50’ 10:20 
Mar. rng. 21.60 19:50 Reer.. EE 
Pre; .rng..5 17:80; “Sere Ometan! 6s... fictads 
Jul eG bs, 55: 18.00 “ 15 18.80 10.50 
Mar. rng. 21.75 19.50 
<< 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


ApriZiseeenr, 18, Apr. 26, 

1925. 1925. 1924 
Pork, bbls. 480 720 eS) 
Pork, lbs. 91,200 136,800 135,850 
Meat, Ibs. ..... a; 577, 000 10,552,000 15,625,000 
Total meat - 7,668,200 10,688,800 15,760,850 
Ligurd. Wersretcise ters 5,184,000 7,391,000 12,375,000 


Total products.12,852,200 18,079,800 28,135,850 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 
day, April 27, 1925, as reported by Tur 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST. LOUIS, 11:00 A. M. 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A. M. 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A. M. 8T. PAUL, 
EOP aisees op as waa ols eta teas $12.00 early $11.60 $11.50 $12.15 : 
BULK OB JSALBS 2 oo cetcocceccn 11.60-11,90 11,35-11.60 11.25-11.45 11.90-12.15 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 11.75-11.90 11.35-11.55 11.30-11.45 11.75-12.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 11.85-11.95 11.45-11.60 11.80-11.50 11.90-12.10 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 11.70-11.95 1.35-11.60 11.20-11.50 11.85-12.15 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 11.00-11.90 10,50-11.55 10.75-11.45 11.00-12.10 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 10.50-10.75 10.50-10.65 10.60-10.85 10,00-10.25 
Packing hogs, roughe............ 10.25-10.50 10,25-10.50 10.35-10.60 9.50-10.00 
Pete pigs (130 lbs. down), 

1s bt ean ec Gia tid mee - 10.25-11.50 10.50-11.25 9.25-11.00 10,25-11.75 
Fdr, me stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

GOD1.=ENi! As'aiaiete ne cistcrdlatttion since: mane aes. 2's 10.00-11.59 8.25-10.25 9.50-11.25 11.25-11.50 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 11.84-253 lb. 11.63-239 Ib. 11.55-242 Ib, 12;05-199Ib. ......... 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Clnd@d): .-: cussions diuuoeeeote 12.19-236 Ib. 11.63-233 Ib. 11.62-247 Ib. 1212-205 Ib; ws... se 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime............. 10.25-11.90 9.85-11.40 10:25-12:00 = ......... 

FOOD rtd s Aardaie elas spanit, siiecoeiuee 9.75-10.85 9.15-10.40 9.75-11.00 9.00-10.60 

Medtam fa. cee a siminserectyscecio ae 8.75-10.00 8.15- 9.75 8.50-10.25 8.00- 9.15 

OOM mon Fic seas ces ov cwawe wn 7.50- 8.75 6.50- 8.15  7.50- 8.50 6.25- 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 4 

Choice: aud ‘prime. isis sees ase « 10.85-11.90 = 10.50-11.75 10.40-11.50 11.09-12.00 

SIONS cp ease de ar pata alia rates 10.10-10.85 9.80-10.60 9.75-10.50 10.25-11.00 

MASAI pratt arc’ WcaYaia maa oie. 8.50-10.00  8.25- 9.90  8.10-10.00  8.50-10.25 

AONTIMUIOMS 55's, c ole o's. 8 cio atee oeineieiace 7.00- 8,75 6. ae 8.25 6.35- 8.10 T.00- 8.50 

Canner and cutter............. 5.50- 7.00 4.50- 6.50 4.60- 6.35 4.75- 7.00 
LT. YBARLING STEPRS AND 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 9.50-11.25 9.25-11.25 9.35-11.10 9.50-11.50 9,00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.25-10.90 8.25-10.25 8.25-10.50 8.25-10.50 7.75- 9.25 

Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 6.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.25 6.00- 8.25 4.25- 7.75 
COWS: 

Dood and’ Choiee 2s. .s/0% cls cess 6.35- 8.50 6.50- 8.50 6.15- 8.75 6.75- 8.50 ria fs 

Common and medium.......... 4.50- 6.35 4.35- 6.50 4.50- 6.15 5.00- 6.75 6.25 

Canner and cutter............. 2.85- 4.50 2.50- 4.85 2.50- 4.50 2.25- 5.00 4.00 
BULLS: 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.)... 5.385- 7.00 5.00- 6.75 5.10- 6.75 5.25- 6.75 5.00- 6.25 

Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 4.00- 5.35 8.15- 5.00 3.15- 5.10 3.00- 5.25 8.25- 4.85 
CALVES: 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 6.75-10.50 6.00- 9.00 6.75- 9.50 7.00-10.25 - 8.50 

Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 5.00- 7.00 4.00- 6.00 3.75- 6.75 3.50- 7.00 5.50 

Med.-ch, (190-260 Ibs.)........ 4.50-10.25 5.00- 8.75 5.00- 9.00 5.50- 9.50 00- 8.00 

Med.-ch, (260 Ibs. up)......... 4.00- 7.75 4.00- 8.00 4.25- 8.25 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 6.75 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.50- 6.75 5.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 

Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 5.50- 5.350- 8.85 5.00- 8.50 50- 8. 

Steers, com,-ch. (750 lbs. down). 5.85- 5.25- 8.75 1.00- 8.25 = Tit 

Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 4.65- 4.50- 5.25 4.00- 5.00 3.75- 5.2 

Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.50- 8.25- 6.75 3.25- 6.75 3.00- 6.00 

Calves, common to choice........ 4.00- 4:00: 8;25.- tot tehes 3.75- 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 

tations on full-wooled basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr.. 13.50-15.50 13.25-15.00 13.75-15.25 12.50-15.00 12.25-13.50 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. pr.... a WE EG es AP 50-1500" vio suite 11.00-13.25 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 11.00-13.50 10.00-13.25 11.25-13.75 10.50-12.50 9.75-12.25 
Spring lambs, med.«chy. - tesco onan eldest 18. 2-16.00) ©. Svs sud cht Dicecew siytate.c gn eee eee 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 8.75-11.75  9.50-12.25 9.00-11.00  9.00-12.00 8.00-11.00 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 

TRINT DE. ins oo Ws 0 sp in ae em ae 7.50-10.50 = 7.25-10.75 7.00-10.25 —7.50-10.59 7.00-10.00 
WOR, COM. CH, - oc23 obi ceameteae 5.75- 8.75 6.00- 9.25 5.75- 8.50 6.00- 9.00 5A 8.00 
Ewes, can.-cull . 2.50- 5.75 2.25- 6.00 2.50- 5.75 3.00- 6.00 2.00- 5.00 

Feeding Sheep and ‘Lambs (Range 

Stock): 

Feeding lambs, med.-ch.......... DR OOPEE 252 Afinsc pees 41 Q0-1 Fe ce sn. doe 12.554 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Price Cvur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEpoRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
Apr. 25, Apr. 19, 
1925. 1924, 
CICA. | sisi stcwtes pele eee 713,100 1,157,500 
Kansas’ City: oo. deuuean 222,300 342.500 
LARA.) 2 tee eh ieee 393,600 562,700 
SG Guid Vo cae tase eee 360,100 502,600 
South St. Joseph...... 120,100 206,600 
Mmdlanapolis) 2. see 201,400 
Milwaukee “So.e.s see 88,100 
Cudahy: °. isc. war es 110,100 
Cincinna tly sa. ies 130,800 
Ottumwa.’ -be cee eee 132,300 
Cedar Rapids 103,900 
Sioux» Clty, aes 351,900 
Bt: Panic... eens eee 472,200 
@leveland’ Tange cee seter. 206,200 
Boulsville*.cr-.nen ates 45,400 
Wichita 2. si5: cmaaentnes 110,500 
Detroit oc. hs alee ae. 189,500 
Nebraska "City sone... 35,900 51,700 
Fort, Worth see 64,100 53,300 
OMahoma Cley sae 51,500 44,000 
Above and all others. .4,318,000 6,107,000 
For the week .......... 574,000 49'000 
Previous week ......... 527,000 690,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 205, 
210, 230, 289, 221, 231, 229, 220, 246. 
HOG PRODUCTS. 
Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of Apr. 27: 


Mess (porla i jis tan teedte aan soe eee 37.00 
Lard, TOUNGROUS! Litas tener eer 14.62% 
Short Pisses: ohare enna 15.90 
D. Si DeMLeS tis pei ten welt eee aes eee 18.25 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 Ibs...... 20 @20% 20 @20% 
Hams, 12-14 lbs......20 @20% 20 @20% 
Hams, : 14-16 lbs...... 20 @20% 20 @20% 
Hams, 18-20 lIbs...... 21 @21% 21 @22 
Skinned hams ....... 17 @24 17 @23 
Pienics' .. &é-.euom ener 1256@12% 121%4,@12% 
Belli€S ~...:-crevinn esol S@aise. 2 Mate 
Pork (loins oe eee 23 @24 Qk. 
BUttS RE ..ctic eerie 19 @20 oS Gna 
Sk. ‘shouldersi}.. seen. 16 @17 eS eee 
Tenderloins, ..oie see 50 @55 ma Do 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
S. F. Bks...12 -154%4|/Hams .......27%-29 
Cl Bellies. ..17144-185¢|Sk. hams .. - 2916-30 
sale Bellies. .1714%4-18% |Picnics ..19 -19% 
Ox.S.R. Sds.174-173|—x.S R. Sds.23 -238%4 
5. CL Sds...174%4-17%|S. Cl. Sds...23%4-23% 
Ex.S C. Sds.16%4-167%,|Ex.S.C. Sds.23 -23144 
Plates, reg..14144-..../Rgh. Sds....2134-22 
Butts? "see 11%-....)/Bkfst. Bac..31144-32%4 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week...... ‘s 9.90 $12.20 $ 7.00 $13.60 
Previous week.. 10.40 12.80 7.50 . 18.40 
Cor. week 1924. .9.90 7.385 9.40 16.10 
Cor. week 1923. 9.05 est 3s 7.65 13.40 
Cor. week 1922. 8.10 10.35 9.25 15.00 
Cor. week 1921. 7.65 8.15 6.95 10.15 
Cor. week 1920. 12.20 14.45 14.40 18.60 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.40 $ 9.60 $ 9.55 $14.65 

$< = 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past  weels rau 145,420 52,680 87,570 
Preceding week...128,743 49,805 77,876 

ast Syear ieee 179,906 50,429 58,706 

Shipments— 

Past. week... ii. sa 38,490 17,019 27,340 
Preceding week... 42,070 13,3858 21,732 
Inast yearcn eee 38,539 14,678 21,138 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending April 25, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week.* 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

Ibs. ....... 5,811,000 166,606,000 92,042,000 
Lard, lbs.... 4,052,000 195,619,000 121,202,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

bs: «lat: oee 12,745,000 408,732,000 462,839,000 
Lard, Ibs. ... 4,958,000 225,701,000 315,435,000 


CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS. 


For the year 1924, Canada exported 
bran, shorts and middlings totaling 152,- 
802 long tons. For the first quarter of 
1925 the exports by months were: Jan- 
uary, 6,673 tons; February, 6,411 tons; 
March, 19,276 tons. 


°7 


April 29, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending April 25, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by Tue 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 52,680 17,019 50,429 14,678 
St. Louis 19,688 5,839 21,761 7,206 
Kansas City 40,767 16,747 387,975 16,528 
Omaha 24,633 7,897 35,108 11,945 
St. Joseph 10,854 2,556 10,834 3,115 
Sioux City 11,757 4,525 15,240 7,159 
7a) ak ae 160,379 54,083 170,847 60,631 
ADAG. he. oe 171,647 55,982 176, 196 64,889 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 24,763 11,950 1,395 9,846 
Cleveland 5,414 43 5,938 869 
St. Paul 29,892 5,297 23,667 6,173 
Wichita 9°734 7,817 9,263 6,213 
Indianapolis 9,171 5,005 10,041 5,502 
Cineinnati 2,8 553 4,033 424 
Louisville 3,845 1,910 3,263 1,556 
Milwaukee 17,919 499 13,775 792 
Qkla. City 7,788 3,607 6,122 2,095 
oY) 4 a A 111,414 36,681 97,497 33,470 
Apres 18 o5ec 117,603 36,162 95,415 28,032 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending April 25, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time ias! 
year, compiled by Tue Prick CuRRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts.. 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 145,420 38,490 179,906 38,539 
St. Louis 63,887 35.499 110,696 46,768 
Kansas City 46,709 20.256 72,502 381,833 
Omaha 66,414 18,686 81,108 14,472 
St. Joseph 23,726 11,018 39,468 13,649 
Indianapolis 34,236 18,042 45,807 20,890 
Cincinnati 20,300 6,055 25,249 7,821 
. Louisville 6 676 2,046 9,834 3,867 
Sioux City 70,253 29,936 72,918 25,418 
Apm 252 -477,621 180,028 637,488 203,257 
AGE 18.5255. . 447.670 165,911 559,386 177,433 

Other Markets 
Fort Worth 5,061 87 8,928 371 
Cleveland 11,007 4,049 26,899 4,950 
St. Paul 66,156 11,345 70,520 18,794 
Milwaukee 16,918 1,205 17,831 211 
Wichita 13,400 275 15,699 820 
Okla. City 4,590 827 4,924 1,132 
Apm, 255.72 117,182 17,788 144,801 26,278 
Apr. Uchae 123,803 17,497 137,875 24,764 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending April 25, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts.,. Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 


Chicago 87,570 27,340 658,706 
Kansas City 27,268 3,101 36,142 
St. Louis 2,916” sore eee 7,189 
Omaha 39,756 9,460 34,467 
St. Joseph 24,952 2,848 20,005 
Sioux City 4,805 311 3,185 
Fort Worth 4,259 1,744 21,964 
St. Paul 1,689 169 1,237 
Cleveland 10,264 6,007 4,179 
Cincinnati 805 62 1,012 
Louisville 330 162 460 
Indianapolis 204 93 366 
Milwaukee 1,289 . ../ase8 129. > Shan Ree 
Wichita B45: *oaeee 198: i. 2am 
Okla. City 61 2 226. Ss scnam 
Ape. 2B. «<5 206,662 51,299 190,065 66,433 
Apr: LER og. 210,354 50,780 212,749 61,005 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending April 18, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 


Articles i 
and 1925. 1925. 
countries Bus Bus. 
Bar leye We. ... varamaneees 500 261 
RON)» zee >, s > ae te ee 240 165 
QIBtS. “Saat: sinieeraeeee 214 1 
Lok ECORI RY ooo kc 2,269 514 
Wien t.. ss sts cance ae *2,796 920 
RO TRAY: Jone ant aeiee 361 233 
United Le cli 593 312 
Other Europe.. 1,827 48 
Wanadal. stron cai or Ar 
Other countries... 15 327 
Total Uy, Sacc.- a. 5,819 1,861 
Canadian in transit 
marley (i vages tens 77 61 
Oats) 6idis cise ese Ss 223 337 
RVG) uch sce eee 108 162 
Wheat -5%..0aee ke 2,132 1,963 
Total Canadian. 2,640 2,523 


*Including via Pacific ports this week 
Wheat, 272,000 bus.; Flour, 19,000 bbls. 


of 
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Cudahyss. 


Hams aa Bacon 


URITAN Hams and Bacon 
have a finer flavor, a smoother 
texture, and greater tenderness. 


These superior Puzitan qualities 
are due to the careful selection of 
meats and to the fact that they are 


@e 


The rich juices of the meats are retain- 
ed and properly diffused by this spe- 
cial Cudahy mild-cure which produces 
a sweeter and more delicious flavor 
because it is a natural process and not 
artificially hastened. Try Puritan today. 


The Cudahy Packing Co.USA 
Makers of Puritan Hams—Bacon—Lard 


Like all other Cudahy products 
“Thelastelells” 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


GRAIN AND CROP STATISTICS 


WHEAT ACREAGE AND YIELD. 


The. following tables give the acreage of 
wheat and yield per acre in the United 
States for 1924 and 1923 (000 omitted from 
acreage and production columns): 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Acreage. Yld. perac. Total yield. 


1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 

State Ate Ac: Bu: Bu. Bu. Bu. 
eye Woe alan < 387 366 20.4 18.0 7,895 6,588 
Neo w., 74 74 20.0 18.5 1,480 1,369 
Lint yin Ea 1,272 1,203 19.0 16.5 24,168 19,850 
0 bee or 106 101 18.0 16.0 1,908 1,616 
Ls eee 600 540 19.2 15.8 11,520 8,532 
it when neg 838 185 Us-3 13 135145" 9.628 
W. Va. 228 195 °13:0°13:2- 25964". 2574 
Ney 544 462 11.112.0 6,038 5,544 
ees. =| LCD 123 11.0 12:0 1,925 1,476 
nea. 5 189 81 9.2 10.5 1,739 850 
Ohio 2,350 2,221-18.2 16.8 42,770 37,313 
Ind. 2,072 1,845 16.5 17.0 34,188 31,365 
Rie st os « 3,363 2,380 18.0 14.7 60,534 34,251 
Behe. '-. 968 904 17.0 22.0 16,456 19,888 
\ ee 66 64 17.0 22.0 1,122 1,408 
Minn 110 100 16.0 22.0 1,760 2,200 
ae os. « 688 396 18.9 20.4 13,003 8,078 
Oe 2,825 1,921 13.0 12.8 36,725 24,589 
Bees, 2100 80 12.0 14.0 1,200 1,120 
Nebr. 2,822 2,794 10.0 19.5 28,220 54,483 
Kan 8,285 9,426 10.1 16.3 83,678 163,644 
ial 620 434 12.4 10.0 7,688 4,340 
Tenn 443 340 10.2 10.5 4,519 3,570 
Me a. oss 15 8 10.0 10.0 150 80 
Miss 4 2 15.0 16.0 60 32 
Tex. 1,559 1,396 10:5 18.5 16,370 25,826 
Okla. ... 3,450 3,346 11.0 16.4 37,950 54,874 
PT RS iam 70 59 11.0 11.5 770 678 
Mont. 62 637 17.0 17.1 10,608 10,893 
Wyo. 15 16 15.0 160 225 254 
Colo. . 1,060 1,141 12.0 14.0 12,720 15,974 
N. Mex 47 140° 955° 25.0 446 1,650 
Aria.” *; 42 31 26.0 27.0 1,092 837 
Utah 148 149 19.9 12.0 2,945 1,788 
Nev. 3 3 25.7 22.0 77 66 
Co ae 393 353 28.0 16.0 11,004 5,648 
Wash 17346 1,265 27.5 15.3. 37,015 19,354 
Oreos... 869 869 25.0 15.0 21,725 13,035 
Calif. 748 318 21.6 15.0 16,157 4,770 

U.S. -.139,518 36,438 14.5 16.2 571,959 590,037 

SPRING WHEAT. 

INE es Secsaxe im ° 5 5 26.0 26.0 130 130 
Vitae ae 4 3 21.0 20.0 84 60 
IW. Y¥. 16 14 16.5 18.0 264 252 
LEE Us eee 11 10 15:5 17.0 170 170 
edit. 300 Sp, S75 ae ee cae 
Ind. 4 4 15.0 18.0 60 72 
IL lg es al 116 Sl LLOLI8.6 e L972 (1-507 
Mich 8 7 15.0 18.0 120 126 
Wis. - 53 45 16.0 21.0 848 945 
Minn 1,730 1,574 12.5 21.8 21,625 34,313 
i ee, gS 43 32 12.9 17.2 555 550 
NG plese 3 13.0 13.5 65 40 
N. D. ... 9,650 8,685 7.4 15.5 71,410 134,618 
SLD, - 2,770 2,216 9.5 14.9 26,315 33,018 
Neb. . 352 195 9.0138.5 3,168 2,632 
Kan 14 9 9.0 10.5 126 94 
Mont. ... 2,650 2,517 14.0 16.2 37,100 40,775 
Wyo. .... 160 125 16.0 15.0 2,560 1,875 
Colo. .... 847 316 16.0 16.0 5,552 5,056 
N, M.. . 61 53 14.0 17.0 854 901 
Utah .. 124 105 29.2 25.0 3,621 2,625 
Nev 17 16 25.3 21.0 430 336 
dates acy. 659 580 29.0 21.0 19,111 12,180 


Acreage. YId. per ac. Total yie d 


1923 1924 1923 1924 

State. Ac. Ac. Bu. Bu. 
Wash.:... 1,100 946 22.0 8.4 
Ore. 242 230 21.0 10.5 


1923 1924 
Bu. Bu. 
24,200 7,946 
5,082 2,415 


Us Ss ..20,141 17,771 11.2 15.9 225,422 282,636 


ALL WHEAT. 


State Ac. Ac. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu 
MAB ET. fe. 5 5 26.0 26.0 13 139 
Mit ee eee ve 4 3 21.0 20.0 84 60 
N.. ¥ 103 380 20.2 18.0 8,159 6.840 
N. J 74 74 20.0 18.5 1,480 1,869 
Paste das: 1,283 1,213 19.0 16.5 34,338 20,020 
Debi: 106 101 18.0 16.0 1,908 1,816 
MASS inate 600 540 19.2 15.8 11,520 3,532 
Va. 838 735 13.3 13.1 11,145 9,628 
W. Va 228 195 13.0 13.2 2,964 2,574 
Ni Cy 2... 0544 462 11.1 12.0 6,038 5,544 
Saat. 175 123 11:0 12.0 1,925 1,476 
Gastet.s< 189 81) 952) 10.5, 61,739 859 
Ohio 2,350 2,221 18.2 16.8 42,770 37,313 
EVOL, <<a 2,076 1,849 16.5 17.0 34,248 81.437 
DR. vihaties 6,479 2,411 18.0 14.8 62,506 35,755 
Mich 976 911 17.0 22.0 16,576 20,014 
Wis 119 109 16.6 21.6 1,970 2,353 
Minn 1,840 1,674 12.7 21.8 23,385 36,513 
Iowa 731 428 18.5 20.2 13,558 8,628 
Molme 2.0 2,830 1,924 13.0 12.8 36,790 24,629 
NG MD! Soe. 9,650 8,685 7.4 15.5 71,410 134,618 
Fe nl Lt ESE es 2,870 2,296 9.6 14.9 27,515 34,138 
Neb. ©.0.. 3,174 2/989 19:9 19:2 81,388 “57,114 
Kans 8,299 9,435 10.1 16.3 83,804 153,738 
Sparta gees 620 434 12.4 10.0 7,688 4,34) 
Tenn 443 340 10.2 10.5 4,519 3,57) 
1 Capa ara 15 8 10.0 10.0 150 8) 
Miss. 4 2 15.0 16.0 60 32 
Texas 1,559 1,396 10.5 18.5 16,3870 25,826 
Okla. 8,450 3,346 11.0 16.4 87,950 54,874 
Ark»: 70 69 11:0 11.5 779 6738 
Mont. 3,274 3,154 14.6 164 47,708 51,668 
Wyo. . 175 144° 15:9 35:1 2,785 2,131 
Colo. 1,407 1,457 13.0 14.4 18,272 21,030 
N. M.. 108 163 12:0°15.6 1,300 2,551 
Ariz. . 42 31 26.0 27.0 1,092 837 
Utah 272 254 24.1 17.4 6,566 4,413 
Nev. 20 19 25.4 21.2 507 402 
Idaho 1,052 933 28.6 19.1 30,115 17,828 
Wash 2,446 2,211 25.0 12.3 61,215 27,300 
Ore. 1,111 1,099 24.1 141 26,807 15,450 
Calif 748 318 21.6 15.0 16,157 4,770 

U. S....59,659 54,209 13.4 16.1 797,381 872,673 

PRICES OF WHEAT. 

The following table gives the United 
States’ estimated average price, cents per 
bushel, to producers of wheat, monthly, for 
S1xX years: 

1919. 1920. 192%. 3922. 1923. 1924:2Ave. 
Jan. ...204.8 231.8 149.2 93.3 195.6 96.7 139.4 
Feb. ..207.5 235.7 149.3 97.0 103.7 98.0 145.4 
Mar. ...208.0 226.6 147.2 116.9 105.1 98.8 144.0 
Apr. ...214.2 234.0 133.5 117.0 106.9 95.8 145.0 
May .«..201.) 251.3..110.7 121.0-109.8 96.8 154.9 
June .,.228.4 258.3 127.4 116.5 106.6 98.5 156.3 
July ..222.0 253.6 112.2 102.6 95.1 105.8 146.4 
Aug. ...217.2 232.2 104.8 97.1 84.2 116.8 144.4 
Sept. ..205.7 218.7 101.2 88.1 88.7 114.2 142 3 
Oct. ...209.6 214.3 105.6 90:4 93.2 129.7 141.8 
Nove ...213.2° 188:0" 9462" 9728) 9521 1826 841.1 
Dec ..214.9 143.7 92.6 100.9 92.3 141.1 136.3 
Ave. ...212.7 217.2 112.7 98.8 98.9 110.05143.3 


‘Mor years 1lyl2-21. -Price on 15th of moutn 
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WHEAT CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following shows Department of Agriculture estimates in bushels of wheat produc- 


tion in 1924, 


with comparisons, 


State. 1924. 1923. 
New York ... 6,588,000 7,895,000 
* Be [nlc ace ee 1,369,000 1,480,000 
Penn . 19,850,000 24,168,000 
Del. |.ctllas sss 1,616,000 1,908,000 
Masao 8,532,000 11,520,000 
V8. re wteeeankets 9,628,000 11,145,000 
WeeeViboere 2,574,000 2,964,000 
LS Pid eae a 5,544,000 6,038,000 
Sie ieee ans 1,476,000 1,925,000 
Gare. : 850,000 1,739,000 
Ohio 5 -ssene = 37,313,000 42,770,000 
IQ reacts cies 31,365,000 34,188,000 
Ti ete eons 34,251,000 60,534,000 
Mich shee... 19,888,000 16,456,000 
Wis 1,408,000 1,122,000 
INEM TIE Seige arsine 2,200,000 1,760,000 
WOE) Ge Gacmor 8,078,000 13,003,000 
BOS iae coterie 24,589,000 36,725,000 
S@paki es 1,120,000 1,200,000 
NED Sena oe ey 483,000 28,220,000 
Kean eee oe oer 3,644,000 83,678,000 
Lay Be Caeeac € 340,000 7,688,000 
Md et vi dm Anthea e 3.570.000 4,519,000 
CA Use aaew neratinte a arala 80,000 150,000 
Miss. : 32,000 60,000 
WR ORANG ateres ois 25,826,000 16,370,000 
OKigs) 3s se 54,874,000 37,950,000 
Avke).\. cesses 678,000 770,000 
Mont-ea-c ore 10,893,000 10,608,000 
Wi Osu, iene aes 256,000 225,000 
Golowice.e a te 000 = =12,720,000 
Ne BEER oes 650,000 446,000 
ATI eee seat +837 000 1,092,000 
OREN. SecSabos 1.788,000 2,945,000 
IN@Ve fe csineenes 66,000 77,000 
TdalO Boers cer 5,648,000 11,004,000 
Washi. nesters 19,354,000 37,015,009 
Ore. . 18,035,000 21,725,000 
Calif;” .. fess: 4,770,000 16,157,000 
Total .....590.037,000 571,959,000 
Acreage ..... 36,438.000 39,518,000 
Yld. per acre. 16.2 14.5 
1924. 1923. 
130,000 130,000 
60,000 84,000 
252,000 264,000 
170,000 170,000 
‘ 72,000 60,000 
, 1.507,000 1,972,000 
ic 126,000 120,000 
is. j 945,000 848,000 
Minn . 34,318,000 21,625,000 
Iowa .. 550,000 555,000 
Mow per. : 40,000 65,009 
ING Dakr.nec 134,618,000 71,410,000 
Se eDaK sane 33,018,000 26,315,000 
Nebi: castes aches 2,632,000 3,168,000 
Kanye seec ciete 94,000 126.000 
Monit se. cures 40,775,000 37,100,000 
WYO: \.wicices 1,875,000 2,560,000 
COlG.: wins keae 5,056,000 5,552,000 
Ne MéX.c.es: 901,000 854,000 
Witah Prerdscwe 2,625,000 3,621,000 
ING 2, ossaroe 336,000 430,000 
Mot ele ae aged 12,180,000 19,111,000 
Wash 7,946,000 24,200,000 
Ones oss susstie 2.415.000 5,082,000 
Tota lies... 282,636,000 225,422,000 
Acreage ..... 17,771,000 20,141,009 
Y'ld per acre. 15.9 11.2 
All wheat.... 872,673,000 797,381,000 
Acreage ..... 54,209,000 59,659,000 
Y’ld per acre. 16.1 13.4 
Value (000 
omitted) . $1,136,596 $735,993 
Farm. price, 
CLBe ic eraiscieis $1.302 92.3 


WINTER WHEAT. 


1922. 1921. 
8,678,000 8,775,000 
1,540,000 1,539,000 

24,512,000 23,625,000 
1,766,000 1,300,000 
9,537,000 8,260,000 

10,275,000 8,301,000 
2,760,000 3,125,000 
5,400,000 4,500,000 
1,320,000 1,298,000 
1,520,000 1,449,000 

35,224,000 29:760,000 

28,884,000 24,144,000 

53,025,000 44,226,000 

14,196,000 14,480,000 
1,767,000 1,424,000 
1,246,000 1,288,000 

15,750,000 9, 120,000 

38,750,000 34,880,000 
1,824,000 1,050,000 

57,159,000 57,559,000 

122,737,000 128,564,000 
7,475,000 6,340,000 
4,484,000 4,500,000 
218,000 210,000 
60,000 84,000 

9,992,000 20,810,000 

31,350,000 47,325,000 
1,014,000 958,000 

11,674,000 5,950,000 

266,000 630,000 

16,406,000 16,152,000 

275,000 2,142,000 
1,274,000 840,000 
2,226,000 2,985,000 

59,000 61,000 
8,658,000 10,152,000 
22,246,000 43,245,000 
16,036,000 20.910, 000 
15,308,000 8,355,000 
586,878,000 600,316,000 
42,358,000  43.414,000 
13.8 13.8 


SPRING WHBAT. 


1922. 1921. 
100,000 187,000 
84,000 126,000 
288,000 362,000 
210,000 225,000 
150,000 425,000 
44,000 48,000 
2,407,000 2,596,000 
130,000 60,000 
1,239,000 1,388,000 
26,030,000 21,650,000 
5,000 824,000 
68,000 72,000 
126,618,000 80,750,000 
38,188,000 24,930,000 
2,679,000 2,316,000 
124,000 131,000 
41,040,000 27,480,000 
2,240,000 2; 686,000 
5,370,000 7,087,000 
610,000 946,000 
3,456,000 3,314,000 
91,000 32,000 
15,617,000 16,800,000 
9,858,000 15,000,000 
2,864,000 4,454,000 
280,720,000 214,589,000 
19.959, ey 20,282,000 
14. 10.6 
867,598, 000 814,905,000 
62,317,000 63,696,000 
13.9 12.8 
$873,412 $754,83¢ 
100.7 92.6 


1920. 
9,321,000 
1,184,000 

22,476,000 
1,972,000 
10,166,000 
11,150,000 
3,162,000 
7,956,000 
1,177,000 
1,240,000 
29,845,000 
24,840,000 
41,450,000 
14,773,000 
2,002,000 
1,568,000 
8,924,000 
37,562,000 
1,450,000 
58,029,000 
142,866,000 
5,998,000 
4.028.000 
192,000 
100,000 
20,579,000 
54,080,000 
1,197,000 
4,920,000 
900,000 
18.270,000 


24,600,000 
7.871.000 
9:996.000 


610,597,000 
40,016,000 
15.3 


26,600,000 
1,808,000 
91.000 
80,244.000 
25,470,000 
2.451.000 
212.000 
23,770,000 


15,600,000 
17,065,000 
4,556,000 


222,430,000 
21,127,000 
10.5 
833,027,000 
61,143,000 
13.6 


$1,197,263 
143.7 


1919. 
8,778,000 
1,530,000 

24,658,000 
1,512,000 
8,964,000 

11,694,006 
4,023,000 
5,570,000 
1,250,000 
1,480,000 

57,220,000 

41,400,000 

62,282,000 

19,224,000 
1,666,000 
1,200,000 

15,830,000 

61,466,000 
1,625,000 

54,997,000 

159,997,000 


40,178,000 
66,052,000 
2:432,000 
2,798,000 
408,000 
18,622,000 


8,103,000 
24,624,000 
17.320.000 
16.848, 000 

760,377,000 
50,494, et 
15.1 


1919. 
263,000 
176,000 
975,000 
240,000 
976,000 
351,000 
7,888,000 
1,221,000 
5,902,000 
34,531,000 
5,415,000 
102,000 
62,776,000 
30,168,000 
5,678,000 


12,672,000 
17,264,000 
3,419,000 


207,602,000 
25,200,000 


967,979,000 
75, 694.000 
12.8 
$2,080,056 


214.9 


arranged by The Price Current-Grain Reporter for winter 
and spring wheat crops, adjusted to census report of 1919: 


000 
6,300,000 


101,760,000 
129,000 
7,500,000 
1,458,000 


7,590,000 
565,099,000 


, 2 


105,672,000 
60,800,000 
7,735,000 
248,000 
21,300,000 


000 
13,125,000 
15,675,000 

4,433,000 


356,339,000 
22,051, 000 


16.2 
921,438,000 
59,181,000 
15.6 
$1,881,826 


204.2 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 3 


WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 


Wheat crop of the world as reported in 
bushels by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics on basis indicated in notes. Source 
official unless otherwise stated. (Final 000 
omitted) : 
Average Production—————_, 

Country 1909-13. 1922. 19 1924. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
Canada 197,119 399,786 474,199 272,000 
aes, 690,108 867,598 785,741 872,673 
Mexico! 11,481 13,626 petiole 8,000 
TT] N. A. 887,227 1,267,384 1,259,940 1,152,673 

EUROPE. 
Un. Kgdm.— 

Engl’d & 

Wales 55,770 61,312 54,816 54.000 

Scotland 2.273 2,520 22,320 Boo 

Ireland 1,597 1,417 L400 Frases 
Norway 307 643 549 600 
Sweden 8,103 9,381 11,082 7,300 
Denmark? 5,117 9,249 8,818 7,700 
Netherl'ds 4,97 6,161 6,67 saisfetes 
Belgium 14,894 10,615 12,590 12,600 
Luxemb’g 615 173 540M tartare 
France® 317,636 243,315 290,474 282,000 
Spain 130,446 125.469 157,110 126,000 
Portugal* 11,850 9,782 12,964 9,800 
Italy® 183,334 161,641 224,836 171,200 
Switzerland 3,314 2,348 3,593 3,00 
Germany® 152,118 71,933 106,439 93,000 
Austria’ 60,841 7,422 8,826 9,000 
Czecho- 

slovakia i¢..23:.: 33,621 36,536 34,000 
Hungary® 169,643 54,729 67,677 50,300 
Jugoslavia? 114,746 44,472 61,893 70,000 
Greece* 12,620 9,553 13,356 9,700 
Bulgaria*® 42,174 37,704 38,783 38,000 
Roumania® 108,212 92,008 102,521 71,000 
Poland® 28,629 42,378 53,351 33,500 
Lithuania® 2,857 3,274 3,369 3,400 
Latvia® 1,455 958 1,273 1,500 
Esthonia*® 344 761 700i” AV. Age 
Finland® 137 296 472 700 
Russia, inc. 

Ukraine & 

Northern 


Cauc’sia® 609,078 
Holland and 

other 

countries 


158,418 7192,000 


5,500 


Total 
H’r’p’n $1,434,008 1,043,135 1,282,966 1,093,800 


AFRICA. 


Morocco 17,000 12,894 23,549 
Algeria 35,161 18,233 35,610 
Tunis 6,224 3,674 9,921 
Egypt 33,662 36,648 40,654 
Total ate 
Africa 92,047 71,449 109,734 87,400 
ASIA. 
Cyprus 2,216 2,563 2,500 2,400 
India 351,841 366,987 369,264 361,000 
Russia 
Pexeiatieye tol ATS) 45359 Senn. .s os oceeee 
PIORMRE MEMEO reco) ce eessyeis©  s\ssc.ces 4,000 
Japanese Em ire: 
apan 088 27,617 28,403 8,875 
Chosen 6.898 9,922 9,204 8,875 
Formosa ROOM bateewte  <scncs 8,875 
Kwantung 40 a wetgele 8.875 
Other 
WOVNITIOR “Sesvc  Gisccicnss) vere cws 20,000 
Total 
Asiatic 386.043 407,089 409,371 422,900 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Average 
1909-1910 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Peru4 2,866 14,000 
Chile 20,062 “23.815 25, 000 24,000 
Uruguay! 6,519 5,152 5,000 eaeets oe 
Argentina 147,059 195,842 259,33 190,000 


Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Year Book in any way, if addressed to the 
editor, will always be welcomed and appre— 
ciatea. 


Un. of So. 

Africa* 76,034 6,697 O02, seen shee 
Australia 90,497 109,261 125,800 75,000 
N. Zeal’d 6,925 8,395 4,250 75,000 

Total 

So. Hem. 277,096 349,162 425.810 378.000 

Wid. t’l 3,076,421 3,138,219 3,487,821 3,134,773 


lFour year average. *?Commercial estimate. 
*Old boundaries. ‘One year only. *Includes 
Bessarabia. “Preliminary estimate of former 
Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 
7Exclusive of native districts which produced 
359,000 bus. in 1918 and 290,000 bus. in 1921. 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


Year. Bushels. Year. Bushels. 

L90ST ace. a 3,189,813,000 1914 ......3,585,916,000 
MES seme ic 3,162,542,000 1915 ...... 4,094,480,000 
T90Gser. cer 3,327,084,000 1916 ...... 3,153,097,000 
Uti oesaice 3,434,354,000 1917 ...... 1,916,950,000 
UDO Toes os 3,133,965,000 1918 taro 358,875,000 
1908) 0555). ss 3'182, 105,000 1919 ..... 27571,488,000 
L909NE sea. <0 3,581, 519, 000 1920 ......2,887,634,000 
LOTOMEN So sae 3,575,055,000 1921 ...... 3,102,117,000 
LON erase 3,551,795, "000 1922 ......3.138.219,000 
ba be ace 3,791,951,000 1923 ...... 3.487,821,000 
19133. 2 :4,127,437,000 L924 can ore 3.134,773,000 


WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT 
ACREAGE AND YIELD. 


The following table shows the amounts of 
winter and spring wheats produced each sea- 
son for past 29 years, being the period dur— 
ing which the Government has reported the 
winter and spring wheat separately. also 
acreage compiled from official sources (000 
omitted): 


-—-Winter Wheat—, --Spring Wheat— 


Acreage. Bushels. Acreage. Bushels. 
erereners 22,613 266,830 12,006 160,354 
24,232 341,675 15,233 188,474 

25,737 383,477 18,319 291,672 
25,820 296,674 18,772 250,630 

25,605 330,889 16,890 191,346 

secre 30,240 429,675 19,656 318,785 
Sfassters 28,581 362,672 17,954 307,391 
Sisieie 32,511 401,686 16,954 236,136 
pracete. 26,866 325,375 17,209 227,025 
Seekers 29,864 419,481 17,990 273,498 
Fano 29,600 492,462 17,706 242,799 
ieee 28,132 403,908 17,079 230,179 
sfataxere 30,349 420,218 17,208 244,384 
Pees 27,017 417,781 17,243 265,569 
aes 27,239 434,142 18,352 200,979 
ofaiseecs 29,162 430,656 20,381 190,682 
rear 26,571 399,919 19,243 330,348 
salts 31,699 523,561 18,485 239,819 
Siem 36,008 684,990 17,533 206,027 
Ricorkte 41,308 673,947 19,161 351,854 
Meee 34,709 480,553 17,607 155,765 
mete 27,257, 412,901 17,832 223,754 
Eee 37,130 565,099 22,051 356,339 
Seca 50,494 760,377 25,200 207,602 
wasalaits 40,016 610,597 21,127 222,430 
Pee 43,414 600,316 20,282 214,589 
Sarat 42,358 586,878 19,959 280,720 
TBP A Bcc 39,518 571,959 20,141 225,422 
1924 rat 36,438 590,037 17,771 282,636 


CARRY-OVER OF WHEAT. 


The following table gives the approximate 
supplies of flour and wheat remaining in first 
and second hands on July 1 in U. S.: 


Year. Bushels.| Year. Bushels. 
1909) wee -ce 0) 40,000,000] 1917 eo os. 43,000,000 
1910 eraser ce 88,000,000}1918 ........ 17,000,000 
19TTy ohn ase 92,000,000)1919 ........ 43,000,000 
1912.6 5 oe.cc% 78,000, 000] L920 aoe: 151,000,000 
I9LSs Bewes 90,000,000!11921 ........ 107,000.000 
T934 Ak es 76,000,000/1922 ........ 81,457,000 
LOLS terete 55.000,000)1923 ........ 101.495.000 
ga Us ae ere n 163,000,000)1924 ........ 100,022,000 
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MOVEMENT OF WHEAT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts 
and shipments of wheat at the thirteen pri- 
mary markets of the West for the weeks 


named: 
Receipts. Shipments. 

- Final 00 omitted—————- 
Week of— 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 
May 3... 2,921,0 4,389,0 3,955,0 4,849,0 
May 10.... 3,763,0 3,613,0 4,421,0 3,113,0 
May 17.... 3,529,0 3,638,0 4,005,0 6,695,0 
May 24.... 3,665,0  3,730,0 3,413,0 6,173,0 
May 31.... 2,951,0  4,822,0 2,829,0  3,254,0 
June 7.... 4,493,0 4,577,0 3,835,0 2,777,0 
June 14.... 3,554,0 3,726,0 3,349,0  4,383,0 
June 21.... 4,034,0 3,851,0 2,873,0 3,124,0 
June 28.... 4,105,0 4,459,0 3,433,0  4,107,0 
July 5.... 1,341,0  3,801,0 1,344,0  3,296,0 
July 12.... 6,925,0 4,305,0 3,659,0° 4,050,0 
July 19.... 8,568,0 6,714,0 3,220,0 - 3,926,0 
July 26....10,048,0 13,669,0 4,351,0 4,752,0 
Aug. 2....17,522,0 15,946,0  5,959,0  4,684,0 
Aug. 9....22,861,0 15,970,0 10,682,0  5,867,0 
Aug. 16....22,319,0 14,327,0 13,628;0 6,198,0 
Aug. 23....21,889,0 13,159,0 12,397,0 5,755,0 
Aug. 30....20,078,0 13,474,0 14,132,0 6,749,0 
Sep.  6....19,450,0 10,649,0 12,462,0 6,352,0 
Sep. 13....20,371,0 11,571,0 13,560,0 6,109,0 
Sep. 20....18,880,0 11,410,0 14,832,0 6,525,0 
Sep. 27....17,536,0  9,438,0 13,398,0  5,726,0 
Oct. 4....17,515,0  9,373,0 14,190,0 ~4,609;0 
Oct. 11....20,475,0 7,697,0 16,542,0  3,960,0 
Oct. 18....20,109,0 9,772,0 15,978,0  5,126,0 
Oct: 25....19,851,0  7,473,0° “17;296,0° ~3,719,0 
Nov. 1....19,092,0 8,346,0 14,149,0  3,290,0 
Nov. 8....17,052,0 9,322,0 13,506,0 2,945,0 
Nov. 15....13,612,0 9,833,0 12,355,0 3,428,0 
Nov. 22....13,366,0 8,059,0 12,106,0  5,653,0 
Nov. 29....13,291,0 6,965,0  9,826,0  4,727,0 
Dec. 6 -14,180,0 7,184,0 15,160,0 6,761,0 
Dee. 13 9,277,0 6,732,0 7,337,0 2,993.0 
Dee. 20. ...°6,7386,0 85021,0 = 55561507 3,297,0 
Dec. 27.... 4,789,0 5,306,0 3,463, 2,676,0 

1925. 924. 1925. 924. 

Jan. 3 4,084,0 3,188,0 3,405,0 1,803,0 
Jan. 10 4,097,0 3,271,0 4,408,0 2,196,0 
Jan. 17.... 5,288,0  3,491,0 4,382,0 2,944,0 
Jan. 24 6,305,0 3,705,0 4,345,0 2,779,0 
Jar 31 6,321,0 4,126,0 4,459,0 2,676,0 
Feb. 7 6,774,0 3,838,0 4,601,0 2,213,0 
Feb. 14.... 5,085,0 5,887,0 3,871,0 2,813,0 
Feb. 21.... 4,281,0 4,4386,0 4,005,0 2,531,0 
Feb. 28.... 3,783,0 5,121,0 3,691,0  2,600,0 
Mar Ot 4,704,0 4,723,0 3,854,0 3,145,0 
Mar. 14 4,521,0 4,673,0 3,788,0  2,939,0 
Mar. 21 3,860,0 4,031,0 4,732,0  2,569,0 
Mar. 28 3,205,0 3,336,0 4,768,0 2,575,0 
Apr. 4.... 2,902,0 2,276,0 3,674,0 - 2,151,0 
Apr. 11 1,797,0 2,123,0 1,984.0 +2,013,0 
Apr. 18 2,839,0 1,892,0 3,381,0 2,184,0 
Apr.) 25....°1,952,0 2,751,0 3,667%,0 4,051.0 


CHICAGO YEARLY WHEAT PRICES 


Annual average cash prices of No. 2 red 
winter wheat per bushel at Chicago, 1856 to 
1924, inclusive, compiled by The Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter. For 1862 to 1878 the 


prices are computed on the gold basis: 


FARM MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 
BY MONTHS. 


Following are estimates of the percentages 
of the season’s wheat marketings and num- 
ber of bushels by months for four crops: 


Per cent of sea- *Estimated bushels 

son’s marketings. (000,000 omitted). 

"23— ’22— +'21—- °’20— ’19- ’21— ’20— ’19- 

124. "23. "225> "21... 720. Gomes alpen 

July 13.4 14.8 19.1 12.1, 12u1 142 82eiss 
Aug. 17.6 17.3 18.2 14.3 23.2 186 97 186 
Sept. 16.7 14.2 16.4 15.9 15.6 122 108 125 
Oct. “13.7, .12.0..10.6. 10:6 1350 eo 7s eee 
Nov.u9.6 8:6 6.8 56.9" (QiGaebt Sree 
Dec. 6.2. °7.4. 6.4 “6.2 > sDUTe ee eo 
Jan. 4.6 55. 4.4 65. 42 83 .388 (3a 
Feb. 4.8 6.1 4.9 6.8" 3:08 36. 86 gues 
Mar: 3.3 43 39 49 2:9) 5297083 Sige 
Apr. 2.9 3.7 3.2 6.0 (3) 928.5300 
May 3.7 3.4 35 644 3.4) “265 (40 gece 
June 3.6 3.7 3.6 6:9 3:2 27 47.0085 
Yr. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 745 680 800 


*1922-23 and 1923-24 not estimated. 
FARM MARKETINGS OF WHEAT. 


Amount of farm marketing of wheat 
monthly as estimated on the basis of month- 
ly receipts at country mills and elevators; 


monthly percentages thus obtained applied . 


to production, less seed requirements and al- 


lowance made for carry over (000,000 omit-, 


ted): 

—— Year beginning July 1*———_, _ 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
July ...142 82 137 136 _ 41 88 60 141 
Aug. .. 136 97 186 154 69° 112 (94 si0Ge 
Sept. 122 108 125 139 108 104 122 125 
Oct. ©. 79 %2 89 A0T 10D Ses7s 1aseeree 
Nov... 61 47 60° 67 27-9860 F105-9eee 
Dec. .. 40 42 45 66 43 35 94 60 
Jan. .. 33 38 34 36 26 45 658 4 
Feb. .. 36 36 24 24 “23520 >e pgreee 
Mar. .. 29 33 23 16 21 124 32 26 
Apr.!... 24 34 25) .13 “239099 Ss2ive7 
May .. 26 44 27 15 9°17 9999" S40—ess 
June... 27° 47 25° 12 “Se eta hes ieeeiy 
Season 745 0 800 775 560 620 851 804 


*No figures available since 1921. 


WHERE THE WHEAT IS HELD. 


The wheat supply of the United States at 
any time may be regarded as made up of 
stocks on farms, visible stocks, and invisible 
stocks, the latter mostly in country mills 
and elevators. It is assumed that the total 
production is on farms on July 1, the be- 
ginning of the crop year; although not all 
harvested it is potentially on farms, except 
the small amount marketed before July 1. 
The figures given, compiled by Nat. C. Mur- 
ray, late chief statistician, U. S. Agricultural 
Department, below are based upon the five- 
year average ending July 1. 1922. Wheat 
used on farms as seed and feed are not in- 
cluded in farm holding, as not comprising a 
part of the commercial supply. 


eS Stocks 
Quantities in million 
of bushels. 
Commercial. Percentages. 
On Vis-Invis- On Vis-Invis- 


farms. ible. ible.Total. farms. ible. ible. 
~ a ik 35 76 5 15 46 


July 39 

July 17.720 tg 796% 94 1 5 
Aug. 1.644 18 75 737 87 3 10 
Sept. 1.517 35 115 667 78 5 17 
Oct. .1.395 55 150 600 66 9 25 
Nov. 1.303 66 168 537 57 12 31 
Dee. 1.240 66 172 478 50 14 36 
JAH Los 62 164 420 46 15 39 
Feb. 1.160 57 148 365 44 16 40 
Mar. 1.131 50 131 312 42 16 42 
Apr. 1.106 41 109 256 41 16 43 
May 1. 82 29 88 199 41 15 44 
June 1. 55 20 63 138 40 14 46 
July 1. 30 ay 35 76 39 


15 46 
*New crop. *Includes 
old and new crop. : 
Your editorials on general business condi- 
tions are excellent.—Scott County Mlg. Co., 
Sikeston, Mo. 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 5 


WHEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


Cash prices of contract wheat at Chicago 
and months of lowest and highest prices, 
compiled by The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter (1866 and 1867 being short crop years): 


; Lowest. Range Highest. 
1863.August ... 80 @1.15 October. 
1864. March 1.07 @1.26 June. 
1865.December . 85 @1.55 June. 
1866.February . 78 2.03 November. 
1867.August ...1.55 2.85 May. 

1868. November. 1.04% @2.20 July. 
1869.December . 7644@1.46 August 
1870. April ..... 73%@1.31% July. 

1871. August ... pr eeL 2 Feb., Apr.,Sep. 
1872. November. 1.01 1.61 August. 
1873.September. 89 @1.46 July. 
1874.October ... 8144@1.28 April. 
1875.February . 83%@1.30% August. 
1876.July ...... 83 @1.26% December. 
1877. August ...1.014%@1.76% May. 
1878.October ... 77 @1.14 April. 
1879.January .. 8154@1.33% December. 
1880.August ... 863%4@1.32 January. 
1881.January .. 953%,@1.43% October. 
1882.December . 914% @1.40 April, May. 
1883.October ... 90 1.138% June. 
1884.December . 69%@ 96 February. 
1885.March .... 73%@ 91% April. 
1886.October ... 6934@ 84% January. 
1887.August ... 665%@ 94% June. 
1888.April ..... 71%@2.00 September. 
IBSGeIUNG osx 7542@1.08% February. 
1890.February . 744%4@1.08% August. 
EBON IULY ceccea Sb  @1.16 April. 
1892.October ... 69%@ 91% February. 
E803 July... <<< 54% @ 88 April. 
1894.September. 50 @ 65% April. 
1895.January .. 48% @ 853, May. 
1896.June .....- 5354@ 943, November. 
1897.April ...... 644% @1.09 December. 
1898.October ... 62 @1.85 May. 
1899.December . 64 @ 79% May. 
1900.January .. 61%@ 87% June. 
1901.June ...... 65%@ 79% December. 
1902.October ... 67%@ 95 September 
1903.March .... 70%@ 93 September. 
1904.January .. 814%4@1.22 Sept.,Oct..Dec. 
1905.August ... 77%@1.24 February. 
1906.Aug., Sept. 694% @ 94% May. 
1907.January .. 71 @1.05% October. 
UEC SSSR ai oy 844% @1.11 May. 

1909. August ... 99%@1.60 June. 
1910.November. 8914%4@1.27% February. 
POLL April occ 834%,@1.03% October. 
1912Nov.and Dec. 85 @1.22 Apr. and May 
1918. October 80% @1.15% Tannarv. 
¥914_ Fuly.ccecscee 77% @1.31 December. 
1915.Aug. Sept. 98 @1.68 Fetinary. 
Pot Ge SUNG vais on 9814 @2.02 October. 
1917.Feb. ......1.51%@3.45 May. 
1918.Jan. & June 2.17@2.42 Dec. 

1919. July & Sept. 2.21@3.50 Dec. 

1920. November 1.58@3.50 Jan. 
1921.November 1.00%@2.06% January 
1922. Aug.-Sept. 1.00@1.73 May 
TOZGrIULY Sols soos 961%4 @1.38 March 
1924.March .... 1.02@1.91 December 


MILL AND ELEVATOR STOCKS 
OF WHEAT, MARCH 1. 


Following are estimates of wheat held 
by interior mills and elevators (as distin- 
guished from primary markets of large ac- 
cumulation) on March 1 of the past five 
years, compiled by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics (000 omitted): 


State. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 
New York.... 1,122 923 986 816 684 
12.05 0 Ree 2,270 2,387 2,719 2,434 2,603 
Maryland 1,220 (EUS SS Ae Sar es O 
Virginia 1,226 SORE ai oun ec ctear ake = ots 
HIG. beh 2-130 3018 4,245 4,705 3,731 
Indiana 1,997 2,298 2,893 3,425 2,515 
Illinois 2,730 3,746% 3,326 3,750 2,503 
Michigan Re OSte 120k ETA) 2: 321) «2,202 
Wisconsin ... 464 231 511 236 282 
Minnesota ... 2,535 2,041 3,819 3,274 3,651 
LS 2) Sot Se VA) 796 1,974 949 518 


Missouri .....33,012 2,901 3,494 3,311 1,970 
N. Dakota.... 9,629 8,075 20,259 9,283 13,462 
S. Dakota.... 1,884 2,000 6,002 2,201 2,731 
Nebraska ..... 2,419 2,684 5,885 2,197 3,427 
Kansas es 7,154 6,692 8,600 5,028 7,687 
Kentucky .... 540 805 asd ee 
Tennessee ... 282 378 1 she Rad ae 
Texas: Heats 1,029 1,124 500 982 1,033 
Oklahoma 25104" 2,224 1,568 2,277. 2,195 
Montana 4,877 5,115 7,907 7,156 4,133 
Washington .14,999 9,086 5,458 15,916 3,003 
Alp other. ts a 21,039 15,771 21,543 28,022 10,735 

AS Seaie we wks 87,075 75,071 102,908 98,283 69,065 


WHEAT AND CORN YIELD—PRICE 


The following figures give the average 
annual yields in bushels, the price per bushel 
and value of the crop of wheat and corn for 
the 55 years named: 


7—— Wheat——_,, -—-Corn——_,, 

er eee eee 

Sep? ge Gap? ge 

<a es Bina > > 
Year. Bus. Cts. Bus. Cts. 
a Ge ee 11.6 114.5 $138.24 29.1 43.4 $12.62 
Be ER ae 12.0 111.4 13.385 30.8 35.3 10.86 
YE EE aN 12.7 106.9 18.56 23.8 44.2 10.51 
1ST4 es wo 12.3 86.3 10.65 230.7 58.4 12.09 
VEN cee TUSE 7 89/5 9.91 29.5 36.7 10.81 
CCM Ac 10.5 97.0 10.16 26.2 34.0 8.89 
UST Tansee 13.9 105.7 14.65 26.7 34.8 9.28 
STS erie 133 Tacos eel Us loe aG.0.) OL. 8.54 
hs oe 13.8 110.8 15.27 29.2 37.5 10.94 
LSS0O ees 13.1 95.1 12.48 27.6 39.6 10.91 
TSSis Fass 10520119.25 el 2 toe 8 e636 611.82 
ISS 2 eee. 13.6 88.4 12.02 24.6 48.5 11.94 
aE SE Ree 11.6 91.1 10.52 22.7 42.4 9.63 
1884.5... 13.0 64.5 8.38 25.8 35.7 9.19 
T8Shiee ss. aie aie! 8.05 26.5 32.8 8.69 
USSG <9. 784-2 22:42) 6820 8.54 22.0 36.6 8.06 
ASS Taek 12 AGSo 8.25 20.1 44.4 8.93 
LSS o re crete. 111 92.6 10.82 26.38 34.1 8.95 
TS8955. 65 12.9 69.8 8.98 27.0 28.3 7.63 
1890S cas 11.1 83.8 9.28 20.7 50.6 10.48 
LSis ses 15.3 83.9 12.86 27.0 40.6 10.98 
1898s ec es 13.4 62.4 8:35. 23.1 39.4 9.09 
1893 soe. 88 3 L124 953.8 6.16 22.5 36.5 8.21 
TESS. nee pepe eal 6.48 19.4 45.7 8.86 
1896S. 28's 13.7 50.9 6.99 26.2 25.3 6.64 
ISOGE fat-. 12.4 72.6 8.97 28.2 21.5 6.06 
ULV Cai cele 13.4 80.8 10.86 23.8 26.3 6.26 
89S: aie GS GE 8.92 24.8 28.7 7.10 
18992006 2 12.8 58.4 TAT 3.25.3, 30.3 7.66 
VOOO ore ct 12:3” «61.9 761, 25.8 36.7 9.02 
U9OL cece 15.0 62.4 Ses Gor 00.0 1.0509 
19023 < 14.5 63.0 9.14 26.8 40.3 10.81 
1903... 06. 12.9 69.5 8.96 25.5 42.5 10.82 
A corte 12.5 92:4 11.58 26.8 44.1 ~ 11.79 
LOOS Se 14.5 74.8 10.83 28.8 41.2 11.88 
UOOG  aeec.2 15.5 66.7 10.87 30.8 39.9 12.06 
TOOTS arses 14.0 87.4 12.26 25.9 61.6 13.38 
19QSF eae: 14.0 92.8 12.97 26.2 60.6 15.88 
1909 Fee.. 15.8 98.4 15.58 26.1 58.6 15.32 
1910 feo 18.9 88.3 12.28 27.7 48.0 13.31 
TOTS ereles 125 87.4 10.96 23.9 61.8 14.79 
19025 5.0 2.1579) 2171610 8 pz. 12 29-35 48:7 (14:20 
ISDS vers 1562.) #7929 12.169 23.2 69:1" . 36.99 
AST veces 16.6 98.6 16.41 25.8 64.4 16.65 
LOUD Scie 17.0 91.9 15.58 28.2 57.5 16.22 
TOLGE lores 12.2 160.3 19.50 24.4 88.9 21.66 
es 14.1 200.8 28.35 26.3 127.9 33.58 
19185 ers lere 15.6 204.2 31.80 24.0 186.5 32.70 
1919. ..-12.8 214.9 26.23 28.9 134.5 38.87 
19205 eects 13.6 143.7° 19.58 31.5 67.0 21.14 
1921. 1. 12:88" 92.6 11°78b. 29/6° 42.3 ©1260 
1922. +1359 100.7 14.02 28.3 65.8 18.58 
9235 fore. U3i5 92.3 12.44 29.3 72.7 21.33 
19247, of. 16.2 130.2 921-39 §23.2 98.7 22:91 

10-year average: 

1866-75...11.9 108.6 12.79 261 47.8 12.26 
1876-85...12.2° 92.6 11.38 25.5 40.1 9.98 
1886-95...12.7 68.3 8.62 23.4 38.2 8.78 
1896-05...13.5 69.4 9:34 26.20 37.1 9.15 
1906-15...15.0 86.7 13.07 26.6 56.0 14.78 
1916-20...13.6 184.7 25.09 27.0 110.9 29.59 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAINS CANADIAN. 
The following table exhibits the visible supply of Wheat, Corn, Oats, This table exhib- 
Rye and Barley in the United States; also the visible aie of Wheat its the visible sup- 
in Canada weekly, as reported by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, with ply of anadian 
totals, final 000 omitted: grain as reported 


U.S. C’n’d’n Totai Total U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. Wheat, Oats,Barley, 
a Wheat, Wheat, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, bu., bu., bu., 


bu. bu. 1924. bu. 1923. bu. bu. bu. bu. 1924. 1924. 1924. 
33,344 84, 85,691 17,978 10,656 20,374 836 93,380 30,636 5,298 
27,479 75,599 76,619 17,4 9,280 19,717 1,044 85,640 : 5,4 
24,069 70,810 73,681 15,466 8,903 19,788 79,064 ,119 4,937 


18,324 76,430 52,971 5,507 2,888 15,146 302 25,254 16, 1,374 
16,394 82,660 56,398 5,540 5,023 14.785 479 23, 16,445 1,302 
14,171 83,290 58,776 5,070 11,403 15,209 851 19,789 15,006 1,210 
11,559 84,837 60,432 4,895 18,937 16,198 1,688 17,396 13,690 1,028 
8,572 85,511 62,287 4,869 29,713 16,157 2,704 13,603 13,492 207 
6,404 87,223 68,969 5,090 38,198 15,080 4,064 10,984 13,250 1,633 
6,118 87,677 74,904 6.040 48,006 13,643 4,688 13,501 11,922 2,501 
8,722 30,619 79,805 7,154 52,715 12,440 5,254 21,070 12,677 4,148 
14,775 98,346 86,142 7,820 58,178 12,945 5,583 34,799 13,729 5,906 
16,973 102,331 91,001 8,395 62,785 13,683 5,047 41,629 14,202 17,493 
17,147 105,914 97,452 8,751 64,567 15,502 5,429 43,476 14,406 7,143 
19,947 109,849 101,017 8,097 66,564 17,231 5,196 52,099 16,973 10,039 
26,157 120,864 96,754 7,477 68,396 18.670 5,226 58,396 18,736 11,649 
31,543 129,703 108,342 7,285 67,603 19,701 5,568 65,634 ,668 11,355 
33,215 130,141 112,787 17,013 67,848 20.536 5,590 71,356 21,483 11,737 
34,776 135,139 102,191 7,563 67,265 20,543 5,472 76,740 24,386 12,933 


40.489 93,692 105,467 27,706 54,275 17,361 3,301 65,761 28.099 18,439 
36,245 85,334 96,539 25,776 49,674 13,856 2,783 ......  ..... -..s-- 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of wheat in the United States on the first 

of each month for the past 30 years, compiled from official sources (000 omitted): 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1925... 91,492 77,510 70, 677 GO,0OT ...65k ce cccs aesene cesces “Sccuin =) Seiten 
1924... 74,852 67,162 64,072 59,549 51,461 43,111 34.901 41,734 69,119 81,559 89,902 100,363 
1923... 37.673 46,776 47,507 45,785 44,521 32,981 26,313 28,849 56,541 63,932 67,732 71,808 
1922... 49,468 43,871 40,055 35,897 31,281 26,341 17,773 19,669 27,349 32,354 33,563 “ 
1921... 43,063 34.212 28,159 20,761 13.448 9,234 8,061 24.658 38,741 52.795 54.333 47.763 
1920.. 75,363 60,359 50,875 45,896 42,784 37,101 19,799 17,487 19,354 26,344 35,500 43,149 
1919.. 117,225 130,613 118,219 92,546 49,502 23,702 8,681 20,903 56,828 81,683 96,352 $9,742 
1918... 18,936 13, oe 9,739 5,381 2,194 1,146 785 17,155 48,821 90,623 122,604 121,561 
1917... 59,534 48,7 44,916 39,317 25,756 28,896 14,209 5,819 5,058 7,789 14,908 21,031 
1916... 67,311 68, “is 63,107 57,387 48,864 44,463 42,628 40,889 54,660 57,418 60,470 62,026 
1915... 72,861 60,252 49,688 39,323 26,439 19,082 7,94 6.582 7,111 15,900 22,639 46,820 
1914... 63,743 60,806 57,021 51,862 43,378 29,775 13,248 29,744 31,534 51,586 65,922 74,086 


Ce. 3 i 5 60 
1903. 49,738 48,447 47,807 41,958 33,456 24, 528 15, ‘070 13, 414 13, "203 19,489 22, 216 30,146 

*On and after Feb. 3, 1912, this statement "shows only amount of American grain. tAfter 
Aug. 1, 1911, statement ‘Includes Omaha and private elevator stocks at Chicago, St. Louts 
and Buffalo. tAfter 1908 statement shows U. S. stocks exclusively. 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 7 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1902... 59,928 57,929 54,093 49,615 38,328 28,604 19,760 21,972 20,966 25,624 32,200 45,082 
1901... 61,245 59,767 57,234 54,749 46,668 36,932 30,793 30,369 27,790 35,304 41,192 52,396 
1900... 58,291 54,363 54,084 54,204 52,472 44,704 46,442 47,594 50,294 55,409 60,032 62,179 
1899... 26,893 28,583 29,920 29,987 28,144 26,185 33,587 36,019 34,768 42,143 49,561 55,778 
1898... 38,816 36,602 34,088 30,223 23,263 23,672 14,701 9,093 7,147 11,263 15,476 24,116 
1897... 54,651 49,591 43,797 38,612 34,412 26,897 15,583 17,814 14,817 21,104 26,974 34,845 
1896... 69,842 66,734 64,089 60,322 55,519 50,040 47,199 46,754 45,574 50,116 58,680 56,312 


WORLD’S VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY. 


Stocks of wheat and flour considered as wheat in second hands, European, afloat and 
Argentine data, on dates named, compiled by George Broomhall’s “Corn Trade News,” 
‘Daily Trade Bulletin” and Minneapolis “Market Record” since 1919. European stocks are 
English only (000 omitted): 

Date. —— In store.—_, —————A float, Total 
Month. United Can- Total United Argen- Aus- United Conti- Ex. Total 
Year. States. ada. N.Am. Kingdom. tine. tralia. Kingdom. nent. Orders. N.Am. world. 


1924 93,757 96,333 190,090 7,280 7,400 35,000 121,550 311,640 
1923 90,522 73,970 164,492 6,160 8,140 45,000 108,570 273,062 
1922 60,547 54,256 114,803 aistapae cee ae .. 1108,680 223,483 
1921 42,274 29,357 71,631 -. 7143,960 215,590 
1920 89,168 21,445 110,623 7,510 - 3129,220 239,483 
1Grouped as afloat, Argentina and Australia. 


UNE— 
1924 78,444 62,841 141,285 8,560 6,600 30,000 G4, 320, ccceomls a.ctene 109,470 250,755 
1923 70,622 43,230 113,852 4,640 J 206,912 
1922 52,544 39,799 92,343 9,080 190,133 
1921 35,469 15,963 51,482 11,360 199,992 
1920 79,882 17,349 97,231 S10 arena Meee 1133,430 8 eee eee 2142,560 238,791 

¢ (Grouped as afloat, Argentina and Australia. 
1924 61,982 45,384 107,366 8,400 7,030 32,000 63,8007 Rictecrect ie icsecine 101,230 208,596 
1928 61,961 25,595 87,556 5,270 3,700 25,000 50,470 = Sess Gomes 84,440 171,996 
1922 42,765 29,668 172,433 ORO Ce ROL wcipidass =<, ci pode ikdeeroos 69,550 141,983 
1921 29,111 13,488 42,412 12,630 6,600 36, 000: 922. eect caer erates 120,650 163,062 
TeSO0e0S.01o ee t4,0L108 67,790) 10; 710) ices Sacieve AEDS SLOT ciaeccrevtaks, «sere 124,520 192,310 
iGrouped as afloat, Argentina and Australia. 

AUGUST— 
1924 72,094 31,613 103,707 9,960 6,660 30,000 41. 700s, Aiefectsiewees Gees 88,320 192,027 
1923 73,299 14,129 87,428 12,120 4,810 18,000 38,9200) occ dae ek ates 73,850 161,278 
1922 44,068 19,354 63,422 7,120 Send 850) 63,0008 248,930 Boa cect te cores 60,900 124,321 
1921 56,234 8,943 65,177 (PUN se gorda ce S558 ATUL cata = Ateaa- 99,200 164,127 
1920 42,426 SAS 1 DO Oe BLO S00 tanec. » 6 emis ce 2107430 tees ieeeehe tase 122,230 175,147 
tA float, ‘Argentina and Australia. 

SEPTEMBER— 
1924 117,779 20,037 137,818 14,800 7,400 25,000 14,340 12,630 7,970 82,140 219,958 
1923 97,674 5,882 103,556 9,320 3,700 10,000 12,150 15,970 7,220 58,360 161,916 
1922 59,489 14,158 73,647 7,920 reer 2,000 10,370 24,400 6,420 52,960 126,607 
1921 92,429 6,389 98,818 9,920 850 19,500 16,090 38,480 9,180 89,020 187,838 
1920 47,008 9,240 56,308 22,550 199" yas” Shans 21,450 25,890 6,260 99,075 155,383 
tAfioat, Argentina and Australia. 


focTOBER— 
1924 145,716 13,804 159,520 12,320 5,920 14,000 10,570 27,270 5,270 75,350 234,870 
1923 124,946 32,685 157,631 9,280 4,440 8,000 12,280 16,630 6,250 56,880 214,511 
1922 97,746 35,082 132,828 6,320 1,850 1,000 7,780 23,520 3,280 43,750 176,578 
1921 107,455 39,696 137,151 9,876 2,220 28,000 14,810 27,590 8,100 90,590 227,750 
1920 71,637 20,806 92,443 29,240 ...... 17,455 21,192 18,830 3,832 90,099 183,057 
NOVEMBER— 
1924 158,611 52,770 211,381 12,500 4,810 8,000 15,100 33,210 13,760 87,380 298,761 
1923 136,260 80,213 216,473 8,880 3,700 3,000 11,350 29,160 5,150 61,240 277,713 
1922 102,579 93,570 196,149 4,160 1,850 1,000 10,720 25,910 4,570 48,210 244,359 
1921 119,891 58,632 178,523 12,450 2,590 16,000 11,950 21,590 11,580 76,160 254,683 
1920 85,978 40,446 126,424 34,280 ...... 113,185 10,990 24,440 5,250 88,145 214,569 


1924 168,694 77,098 245,787 14,360 4,810 2,000 13,570 28,260 17,340 80,340 326,127 
1923 189,238 110,448 249,686 7,760 2,960 1,000 15,880 28,440 7,500 63,540 313,226 
1922 125,396 89,310 214,706 4,480 2,960 10,000 18.470 34,550 5,670 73,630 288,336 
1921 107,879 76,614 184,490 11,050 3,145 6,750 10,260 20,640 11,030 62,875 247,365 
AT 51,887 144,077 34,000 6,500 ...... 6,750 27,280 2,570 77,100 221,177 
1925 158,682 90,430 249,112 17,280 3,700 54,000 8,730 19,510 10,480 113,700 362,812 
1924 142,957 131,552 274,509 8,480 4,070 20,000 9,520 19,580 4,040 65,690 340,199 
1923 136,716 95,592 232,308 5,880 3,330 16,000 14,970 22,970 5,680 68,830 301,138 


1922 101,560 82,642 184,202 S850 mec cs 6,850 7,540 21,210 4,770 49,210 233,412 
1921 87,196 61,251 148,447 32,590 ...... ..0... mrs) gecrca! Wocons 77,840 226,287 
FEBRUARY— 
1925 134,260 89,550 223,810 16,140 7,360 ...... 13,010 24,410 18,460 79,380 313,190 
1924 126,739 133,164 259,903 5,200 6,290 66,000 743,450 ...... ...... 120,940 380,843 
1923 127,133 93,146 220,279 8,920 4,460 56,000 DAE soRanes ARRAS 121,060 341,339 
1922 88,576 72,284 160,840 6,640 5,920 ...... STE) Soee Ab. “eeticeec 51,350 212,190 
«hee aaa 43,551 120,414 25,680 164,535 ...... AUR LN! cigars’ (Geragoe 130,755 251,169 
1925 124,970 84,330 209,300 10,960 9,920 ...... 14,170 48,610 23,070 106,730 316,030 
1924 123,084 127,382 250,466 2,500) 69) 200 5 45,500 26D; 000 see eeu emacs 124,960 375,426 
1923 119,386 87,879 207,265 8,240 5,180 62,000 DS DOGO micrrace iatewiee 133,980 341,245 
1922 83,161 63,070 146,231 CAIUS SSGGna adios PA IDE wagtsidos  WSbacs 126,690 272,921 
te Deco tee 40, 1oce 1261074 921,400 esicce Veiesie cs SEES Y aro. Boose 170,765 286,839 
1925 109,039 79,751 188,790 11,700 11,500 ...... SHUN “Bhogee | edocs 23,200 297,990 
1924 111,282 123,320 234,602 3,480 | 10,730) 40,000) 90265, 850) secre cence 125,060 359,662 
1923 102,076 81,797 183,873 7,820 9,200 56,500 an AUbingS od do. e 126,300 310,173 
1922 170,638 62,386 133,018 6,480 4,810 50,000 5; 940) Paee cee seers 127,230 260,248 
1921 51,7538 40,542 92,295 18,400 2,370 98,000 18, 220% siscnte™ means 178,320 270,595 


tAfloat and Argentina. “Includes Continent and Orders. 
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AVAILABLE SUPPLY WHEAT AND FLOUR—AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


Total supplies of breadstuffs in market channels in America and foreign countries tne 
first of each month, as compiled by ‘“‘The Price Current-Grain Reporter” from the statements 


submitted by the Corn Trade News and American Associates, 


representing millions 


ot 


bushels (beginning with February, 1916, only English stocks are counted as European): 
June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Jan. 


1Errors in Australian visible creating ap parent deficit. 


Feb. 


210 


Mar. Apr. May. 
368 Si oes 
375 360 312 
341 316 273 
273 127 223 
287 271 216 
267 249 240 
453 408 363 
248 321 304 
288 269 291 
288 357 326 
217 204 185 
259 244 199 
252 246 209 
225 234 215 
235 227 194 
21le 212 188 
180 170 137 
194 189 163 
215 207 209 
209 197 173 
182 173 166 
163 157 154 
170 155 135 
200 183 159 


235 299 
215 278 
177 244 
228 255 
183 215 
381 379 
384 490 
236 265 
251 278 
127 201 
203 233 
195 229 
165 213 
191 228 
212 237 
139 177 
150 176 
164 181 
183 203 
150 alas 
157 185 
141 164 
135 174 


Dec. 


*Australian stocks missing. 


YEARLY RANGES OF VISIBLE 
WHEAT IN U.S. 


Following are the low and high stock of 
wheat on the first day of the month in the 
years indicated, and months of low and high 
quantities, compiled by The Price Current- 


Grain Reporter: 

Lowest. 
28,219,000 
30,573,000 
22,190,000 
12,135,000 
16,800,000 
13,590,000 
23,992,000 
. 56,881,000 
.- 54,657,006 
.. 35,438,000 
.. 45,574,000 
. 15,473,000 
.. .5,927.000 
- 24,192,000 
44,755,000 


Month. 


July 

Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

July 

Aug. 
Sept. 
July 

Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June 
June 


Highest. Month. 


59,572,000 
62,730,000 
44,422,000 
38,321,000 
33,972,000 
43,265,000 
72,580,000 
81,487,000 
85,159,000 
88,561,000 
69,958,000 
54,651,000 
38,816,000 
55,758,000 
62,179,000 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


251 209 192 220 
207 172 161 162 
190 142 124 127 
200 163: 164% 207 
239 192 175 155 
819 287 307 346 
272 253 267 329 
242 214 241 23 
314 280 250 250 
153 =-:118 93 94 
167 130 140 144 
185 149 141 160 
187 152 129 132 
178) | 161 164 173 
163 . 125 116 162 
117 90 79 94 
129 99 98 108 
190 165 155 161 
151 9134 132 146 
136 127 115 122 
143-113 111 125 
120 103 93 104 
133 =-106 95 103 
Lowest. 
1901. ccwtae 27,790,000 Sept. 
1902) Sanc5 19,760,000 July 
1903 Decks 13,203,000 Sept. 
GOS Satna 11,987,000 Sept. 
4905. gear 12,140,000 Sept. 
1906-75014 25,392,000 July 
1907). soak 438,537,000 Oct. 
1908 eeex 13,832,000 July 
1909: Voces 7,609,000 Aug. 
T910eante 12,034,000 July 
1954 eee 23,863,000 July 
18,841,000 Aug. 
29,470,000 July 
138,248,000 July 
7,883,000 July 
- 41,820,000 July 
5,058,000 Sept 
785.000 July 
- §8.681,000 July 
. 17,487,000 Aug 
8,061,000 Jul 


. 17,773,000 July 


26.313.000 July 


61,408,000 
58,648,000 
49,678,000 
39,760,000 
40,466,000 
48,537,000 
51,999,000 
48,973,000 
51,759,000 
42,989,000 
69,948,060 
66,495,000 
64,913,000 
76,240,000 
88,366,000 
68,931,000 
59,534,000 


* 422,604,000 


130,613,000 
75,363,000 
56,595,000 
49,468,000 

47,507.000 


” 34,901,000 July 100,363,000 


Month. Highest. Month. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Dec. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AND YEARLY U. S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


The following table, compiled by The Price Current-Grain Reporter from Department 


of Commerce statements, 
from the United States, 
for the years indicated: 


shows the monthly and yearly exports of wheat, including flour, 
and the yearly exports for Atlantic and Pacific ports separately, 


1923-24. 
12,380,000 
19,929,000 
22,465,000 
18,652,000 
12,147,000 
12,991,000 
12,142,000 
10,029,000 

9,374,000 

8.418,000 

7,205,000 
10,257,000 


1922-23. 
19,098,000 
38,965,000 
31,839,000 
25,077,000 
17,579,000 
16,428,000 
15,010,000 
12,197,000 
10,725,000 
11,195,000 
13,905,000 
11.881.000 


1924-25. 
JULY. teeteeeks sis 7,600,000 
AUSUSE secs: 21,106,000 
September . 39,245,000 
October ....... 53,536,000 
November ..... 35,097,000 
December ..... 24,326,000 
JAaNuaryene cee: 12,928,000 
February ...... 11,612,000 
Moreh) sass: acre FS 
April Daite ceteus one 
Mavs Gite cies 
JUNE S psseee se ae 
Exports. yvear.. 


(ATIANTIC* expts.- Gee see's ae 
Pacific exports. ... 


MIneludes Gulf, Mexican ‘and Northern Border. 


1921-22. 
30,413,000 
66.963,000 
38.950,000 
25,366,000 
19.453,000 
15.014,000 
14,982,000 
10,991,000 
14,371,000 
10.244,000 
14,267,000 
18.200,000 


279,214,000 
(2) 


1920-21. 1919-20. 1918-19. 
34.655,000 13,624,000 11,154,000 
32,550,000 20,310,000 19,496,000 
34,994,000 24,816,000 28,347,000 
43,033,000 20,979,000 24,521,000 
30,989,000 23,396,000 21,989,000 
30,179,000 15,427,000 33,539,000 
27,105,000 12,274,000 22,103,000 
23,075,000 10,581,000 15,842,000 
20,763,000 16,881,000 20,314,000 
24,791,000 13,722,000 31,127,000 
31.024,000  25.885.09% 26,342,000 . 
32,196.000 21,754.009 32,652,000 

366.092,000 219,646,000 287,438,000 
$23.135.000 205.626.00% 267,780,000 
42.957.000 _14.020,000 19.698,000 


WORLD’S EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


Exports of wheat for the European crop year, which begins August 1 and ends on July 31: 


America. 
1904 ea eeae 440,833,000 29.328,000 
1928 ie hare 443,428,000 ..... 
REDD Tae ox 401,684,000 
IEPA oe 427,962,000 
3920 cee 306,962,000 


Russia. 


eee em eee cee eee wee wrens 


Balkans. 


India. 


Argentina. Australia. Others. 
16,160,000 172,408,000 77,762,000 16,804,000 753,195,000 
25,420,000 139,224,000 47,664,000 6,859,000 662.698,000 


2No longer compiled for cereal year. 


Total. 


120,000 119,937,000110,068,000 5,272,000 637,081,000 


~ 10,380,000 


enews 


63,037.000 79.572.000 3.657,000 584,699,000 
251,104,000 91,692.000 1.226.000 640,893,000 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS ] 
America. Russia. Balkans. India. Argentina. Australia. Others. Total. 
1919 Fe BDe LO, OUU ecsies = es o.3 Geeratsis sk ,099,0 81,993,000 73,574,000 4,230,000 529,032,000 
OT ies. .iau'e BOP EL CUO mers Palate no telcos ele ee 14,060,000 84,374,000 38,583,000 3,396,000 376,524,000 
1917 ... 346,451,000 6006, 000! Tits dere eete 34,580,000 59,183,000 50,914,000 4,280,000 501,414,000 
1916 . 488,071,000 Bie LOR0UR Tar sires + 30s 4,520,000 63,920,000 35,224,000 7,158,000 602,867,000 
TUDO S osteo 393,200, 000 1,120,000. 24,000 34,704,000 91,480,000 1,848,000 1,872,000 524,464,000 
OE Pei sce 283,680,000 173, 704, 000 61, 072, 000 29,608,000 44,088,000 66,032,000 7,040,000 665,224,000 
TP Tp fuses 270,056,000 105,672,000 53,836, "000 62,880,000 119,992,000 47,840,000 5,588,000 665,584,000 
1912 1122 186'668, 000 78,184,000 77,568,000 54,960,000 93,824,000 52,400,000 11, 008,000 554,832,000 
1911 . 135,762,000 223,776,000 87,192,000 55,352,000 93,024,000 59,656,000 7,856,000 662,608,000 
1910 . - 151,686,000 222,792,000 39,128,000 30,192,000 58,784,000 46,392,000 7,944,000 556,888,000 
1909... -168,978,000 96,608,000 38,920,000 27,760,000 109,680,000 37,976,000 6,440,000 486,360,000 
1908 .218,208,000 60,736,000 22,936,000 19,616,000 130,264,000 14,176,000 13,016,000 478,952,000 
1907 .189,248,000 92,808,000 77,384,000 28,336,000 108,736,000 29,976,000 14,088,000 540,576,000 
1906 - 140,896,000 154,904,000 76,648,000 25,648,000 104,528,000 30,104,000 3,984,000 536,712,000 
1905 . 64,280,000 179,008,000 52,592,000 76,752,000 103,272,000 35,032,000 9,912,000 520,848,000 
1904 -144,103,000 138,160,000 56,952,000 56,968,000 81,080,000 28,280,000 ae 402,000 519,048,000 
1903 - 237,482,000 184,176,000 57,008,000 27,192,000 61,440,000 .......... 848,000 530,136,000 
1902 .. 261,248,000 87,448,000 44,152,000 15,584,000 24,144,000 14, 792. 000 18: 02, 000 463,360,000 
1901 . .246,168,000 75,741,000 40,152,000 5,056,000 38,456,000 4, 360, 000 23,928,000 447,936,000 
._S. WHEAT, FLO May 31.12,183 4,358 1,104 136 480 176 18,437 
U. S. W : UR AND CORN June 7. 9,401 5,081 1,576 1,040 208 160 17,466 
oe men Sune 21, 6716 4.500 1328 "848 440 192145084 
June 21. 6,77 ’ 
Exports of wheat and flour, and of corn, June 28. 7/460 5,028 1,184 1,616 168 144 15,600 
from the United States, for years ending July 5. 6,690 4,951 1,3521,160 224 80 14,457 
June 30, as collated by The Price Current- July 12. 6,736 2,5001,216 888 96 128 11,564 
Grain Reporter, from official statements: July 19. 5,334 2,754 600 1,632 i. 24 10,344 
Wheat, Flour, Wheatand Corn, July 26. 6,383 2,023 512:1,768 104 9,790 
bushels. barrels. flour, bush. bushels. Aug. 2. 4,687 2,349 1,096 ate ay chi bathe 
1924 78,793,000 17,252,000 156,427,000 21,186,000 Aus. 9. 4,6191,536 696 2, , 
1923 154,951,000 14,883,000 221,873,000 94,064,000 Aus. 16. 6,568 1,943 1,648 680 .... 320 11,159 
19221164,692,000 15,025,000 232,304,000 163.609,000 Aus. 23. 6,299 1,626 1,168 120 . 248 9,461 
1922 208,321,000 15,797,000 279,418,000 176,410,000 Aug. 30. 7,3312,453 976 96 .... 440 11,296 
1921 293,268,000 16,283,000 366,088,000 66,911,000 Sept. 6. 9,3341,243 1,624 8 32 160 12,401 
1920 122,431,000 21,651,000 213,862,000 14,447,000 Sept. 13. 9,4881,5701,480 184 184 8 12,914 
Sept. 20.13,296 621 448 208 .... 16 14,589 
1919 178,583,000 24,182,000 287,402,000 16,688,000 1 ¢ ! 
Sept. 27.11,425 1,212 336 48 96 120 13,237 
1918 384,119,000 21,880,000 137,586,000 40,998,000 : G 
Oct. 4. 9,5261,780 824 656 .... 112 12,898 
1917 149,831,000 11,943,000 203,579,000 64,721,000 Oct. 11.18.4389 1.865 504 488 104 21.400 
1916 173,274,000 15,521,000 243,117,000 38,217,000 Oct. 18.15, 282 1817 656 752 39 18,539 
1915 259,643,000 16,183,000 332,465,000 48,786,000 Och 25.16,400 69786 S28 1ebe8 
1914 92,394,000 11,821,000 145,590,000 9,381,000 Nov. 1.14,275 1,835 488 2,064 . 
1913 91,603,000 11,395,000 142,880,000 49,065,000 Nov.  8:18,570 1,110 .628. 768 . 
1912 380,160,000 11,006,000 79,887,000 40,039,000 Nov. 15.17,386 677 968 1,352 
1911 23,729,000 10,129,000 69,312,000 63,761,000 Nov. 22.10,325 1,084 400 1,064 
1910 46,680,000 9,041,000 87,364,000 36,802,000 Nov. 29.11,0921,080 264 864 
1909 66,923,000 10,521,000 114,268,000 35,853,000 Dec. 6.11,014 1,197 616 1,312 
1908 100,371,000 13,927,000 163,043,000 52,446,000 Dec. 138. 8,952 1,447 28° 376 
1907 76,569,000 15,585,000 146, 700, 000 88,301,000 Dec. 20. 7,38301,136 456 256 
1906 34,973,000 13; 916,000 97, 609, 000 117,718,000 Dee. 27. 6,535 1,790 288 712 
1905 4, 394° 000 8,826,000 44,113,000 88,807,000 1925. 
1904 44°230,000 16,999,000 120,727,000 55,859,000 Jan. 3. 5,775 2,706 944 680 
1903 114,181,000 19,716,000 202,906,000 74,833,000 Jan. 10. 7,032 2,461 3,552 600 
1902 154,856,000 17,759,000 234,772,000 26,636,000 Jan. 17. 6,882 4,199 2,784 880 
1901 132,061,000 18,651,000 215,990,000 177,818,000 Jan. 24. 4,234 4,074 2,944 976 
1900 101,950,000 18,699,000 186,095,000 209,348,000 Jan. 31. 6,068 6,849 5,400 904 
1899 139,433,000 18,502,000 222,695,000 174,089,000 Feb. 7. 5,849 6,479 5,472 960 
1898 148,231,000 15,350,000 217,306,000 208,745,006 Feb. 14. 5,790 6,347 4,800 1,792 
1897 79,562,000 14,569,000 145,125,000 176,916,000 Feb. 21. 7,576 5,842 4,000 1,584 
1Calendar year. ?Hight months, July, 1924, Feb. 28. 6,713 5,145 5,576 1,400 
to March 1, 1925. Mar 7. 5,616 4,902 6,016 800 
— Mar. 14. 7,644 4,522 5,792 1,080 
Mar. 21. 6,371 4,9026,080 280 
WORLD’S SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT. Mar. 28. 6,775 2,457 5,368 224 
Following are weekly exports by countries mee a eee a uae “46 
for the season 1924-25 (000 omitted): Apr. 18. 6.716 1.8713.360 32 
1924. Amer-Argen-Aus- Rus-Oth- Apr. 25. 6218 2°449 4.672 9 
Date. ica. tina. tralia.India.sia. ers. Total. Sit ae he ; y 
May 3. 8,825 6,868 2,984 8 216 256 19,167 
May 10. 9,456 3,528 4,152 24 112 64 17,336 The Price Current-Grain Reporter ‘‘Year 
May 17. 9,536 2,923 2,776 120 24 80 15,459 Book” has been called by a high authority, 
May 24. 8,030 4,214 1,272 40 40 328 13,924 “A Trade Institution.” 


WAR-TIME WHEAT PRICES. 


Prices per 60 pounds of wheat, for calendar years 1913 to 1918, in countries and mar- 


kets indicated, computed from data in Bulletin 2 of the War Industries Board. 


prices translated to dollars on basis of par value: 


Country and market. 
United States, Chicago 
England, Manchester and London. = 
Mrance, Paris .... 
Italy, Milan ..... ee 
BERRI, SATATOO® 65 cueces 
Japan, Yokohama 
India, Calcutta 
Australia, Brisbane 
Germany, Berlin 2 
Argentina. Buenos Aires..... . 


1913. 1914. 

ae 0.91 1.04 
res 93 1.01 
1.46 1.44 

1.49 1.50 

aif 14 

me 1.13 1.08 
an 1.18 

+e 87 -96 
es 1.29 1.43 
1.00 1.05 


Foreign 

1015 LOO Le aol 8. 
1.34 1.42 2.32 2.24 
1.54 1.69 2.23 2.15 
1.59 1.52 4°99 sepene 
2.16 1.97 2.29 2.85 
1.08 Rare ree Spica 
Lt 1.10 1.35 ‘ 
1.22 1:05 1.12 Deen 
1.80 1.33 .90 Peters 
ser iss Soak cg welete 
1.33 1,12 1.85 Nereis 
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WHEAT, LAND AND POPULATION. 


That wheat consumption was overtaking 
wheat production, both per capita, after 
1875-1894, is indicated by the last column of 
the accompanying table down to the world 
war period, during a portion of which period 
wheat production was specially stimulated, 
says the Department of Agriculture. The 
total wheat production on which the per 
capita production of the accompanying table 
is based is partly the result of adjusting the 
department’s estimate of wheat acreage for 
each year so as to be consistent with the 
following as well as the preceding census 
acreage for 1890-1898 and 1900-1908. The De- 
partment’s yield per acre has been multi- 
plied by the acreage for all years. Popula- 
tion is complicated with all numbers of the 
table. The table shows the production and 
consumption of wheat in the United States 
for all purposes, per capita, 1866-1920: 


Production. Consumption. 
Per acre 
hia 
Period 1,000,000 AS a per- 
beginning of the centage 
with Per popula- Per of pro- 
July— capita. tion. capita. duction. 
Bus. us; + Bus: Pets 
1866-1874... 6.208 0.308 5.048 81.3 
1875-1884... 8.415 .248 5.908 70.2 
1885-1894... 7.308 198 5.068 69.3 
1895-1904... 8.605 176 = 6.330 73.6 
1905-1914... 7.723 .161 6.210 80.4 
1915-1920... 8.08 .14 5.02 62.1 
1921-1924... 7.67 ait: Baa eae 


Note.—Carry-over not taken into the reck- 
oning, but the error is not perceptible in the 
groups of years. 


PER CAPITA WHEAT CONSUMP- 
TION. 


The 1924 per capita consumption of wheat, 
in bushels, as compiled by Nat. C. Murray: 


United States......4.9/Holland ..... 3.7 
Canada .. .8.9/Roumania 3.7 
Belgium . .6.4|Chile 4.7 
France .7.3|Germany 2.3 
Spalieceias saros oiteere 5.6| Egypt Sod 
United Kingdom...5.6|Portugal 13 
Switzerland .. .4.5| Japan 0.8 
Australia .. sivas sO El Clic ere erry re 9 
Ttalyatiee ces ..6.2|/Jugo Slavia... 6 
Argentine Czechoslovakia . 3 
Bulesriaicc.c cree 6.0/South Africa....... 1.6 
ANSE Synisnceces aie 3. 


WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBU- 
TION PER CAPITA. 


The following tabulation shows for years 
named estimated wheat production of the 
United States, quantity exported (including 
flour), the quantity carried over from one 
year to another on farms and in second 
hands, and the resulting amount consumed 
yearly, including seed and feed, all reduced 
to a per capita basis; compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. It may be 
observed how the irregularities of yearly 
production are more or less absorbed by the 
exports and carry over, the amount used 
yearly being much more nearly constant. 
Variations in yearly consumptions are also 
caused by the feeding of wheat to live stock 
in some years. 

Pro- Re- Carried over, Con- 


duc- Ex- ten- On Second sum- 
Year. tion. ports. tion. farms. hands, ed. 

Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
1905. $.24 “LAs Gs 54 _.64 6.58 
1906. 8:58.01, 71 oe Gee .63 92 6.50 
1907. 7.26 1.87 5.39 .38 39. 6.17 
1908. 7.4% L285 (6:19 AT 31 «6.48 
1909. 8.14 96 67.18 .39 53 «6.74 
1910. 6.89 15 6.14 36 62 6.08 
1911, 6.62 85 6.97 .25 57 5.93 
1912. 7.65 1.50 6.15 .87 57 6.03 
1913. 7.87 1.50 6.87 .33 45. 6.53 
1914 9.03 3.37 5.66 .29 -26 865.88 
S915. 032 10:28 odo ees 75 89 6.72 
1916. 6.25 2.00 4.25 15 81 «6—-5.89 
1917. 6.15 1.28 4.87 .08 09 5.16 
1918. 8.84 2.65 6.18 .08 09 6.35 
VOTO erate elo 2.71 6.44 .18 51 Tag 
1920. 7:70 ©2:027 Sp.ao. 44 96 7.15 
E99 a.” TSE 2.57 4.94 .380 43 5.09 
1022 Nun -heSS 2.02 5.87 -32 57 5.71 
1923. 7:16) 1482 Webeane 82 60 5.26 
1924°4:..0) “%T4 cite Sianed oT 65 ote ta 


DURUM WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of durum wheat from the United 
States and licensed inspections at leading 
primary markets, in bushels, for the years 
named, beginning on July 1 of year named: 
1909 18,344,972 34,627,025 


3.273.703 19,668,484 

1,851,988 5,829,622 

15,461,129 22,584,209 

11,785,000 20,625,000 

15,229,401 21,356,000 

24,780,169 43,867,120 

17,385,073 22,503,511 

LOW arava tau ova e creneaeters 6,587,795 16.087,974 
19985. 56. aan e Se ee 18,329,257 41,120,300 
Ub oooorbomnnons 0. 4,649,485 20,205,900 
UG 20 Kyatac ti orciotetersterenedes 124,902,000 24,707,800 
LOD e cieterctensiafoe eateries 221,971,000 48,014,200 
ARPS RricePR OAD aioe < 229,803,000 71,401,200 
VE ose ee oR Berio ce: 47,176.000 32,342,000 


10f which 20,030,000 estimated as exported 
as ‘‘mixed wheat.’ *Ditto 18,274,000. *%Ditto 
17,532,000. 4Ditto 3,246,000. 5To Apr. 30, 1924. 


SPRING WHEAT SEEDING. 


The following information has been gathered from the files of the Van Dusen-Harring- 


ton Co., Minneapoiis. The table is a study in crop information. The last three 000’s 
are omitted from acres and production columns: 
, Yield Pro- 
-—— Seeding —_, Avge. yield of Spg. wheat. per duction. 
Year Began Finished. Minn. N. D. §. D. Mont. Acres. acre. u. 

TIO Cini ateeetetateians etetered Apr. May 22 13.0 10.0 11.2 rors 13,613 11.4 155,210 
TOOB a sleet aterarcas Mar. 30 Apr. 30 12.8 11.6 12.8 ROSE 14.213 12.3 174,847 
L909; cefeaaetroeeeiele ING ake Sly May 14 16.8 ie re 14.1 snes 15,600 14.9 232,430 
1910 Sonoma a eccosr Mar. 14 Apr. 20 16.0 5.0 12.8 aah 16,751 11.3 176,905 
pA) a Se c.crmnonic Mar. 23 May 2 16.1 8.0 4.0 Bin 17,200 Ti 181,035 
W912 Sie cote eee oe war Apr. 6 May 23 15.5 18.0 14.2 noe 15,990 16.4 263,048 
POLS sieveta eaketertos elesee Apr. 15 May 20 16.2 10.5 9.0 Ay, pee 15,3385 bb By 179,150 
L9T4 SR See ete Apr ie May 17 19.5 11.2 9.0 eng 14.685 10.5 154,192 
LOTR So ei tercie atta ee Apr. 12 Apr: 28° 17.0 18.2 LVL 26.5 17,600 18.3 322,977 
i ionaacceApentcodes A Dee May 21 xO 5.5 6.6 19.3 16,000 7.5 120,360 
LOL cnc weet aitecmredtes Apr if May 7 17.5 8.0 14.0 10.4 15,753 11.7 183,952 
LOG ce ciscamen pines es Mar. 20 May 5 21.0 13.6 19.0 12.3 17,396 15.9 277,459 
TOLG Teak aes kiinee es Apr 4 May 27 9.4 6.9 8.2 2.7 20,408 6.8 140,189 
LOZG:s cine areata eooreeeret Apr 5 May 25 9.8 9.0 932 10.3 17,513 9.3 164,022 
LODE. wc. feeoterets cienauytes Mar. 30 May 10 9.7 8.5 9.1 12.3 17,431 9.4 163,098 
TOD os teeetarsie molerote Apr. 16 May 17 4377 14.1 13.4 14.6 17,576 14.0 246,620 
NB ead Snioies on ick ke Apr. 10 May 20 12.0 7.1 9.6 14.9 16,333 9.7 158,837 
1G Dd eel tere alate ey stata tian Mar. 12 May 22 21.8 15.5 14.9 16.2 14,992 16.2 242,724 
5 EP Eee race RO eOr ere Maree 24 = he Mininiate Shiite eee sais occa Saleen Yin ee ae 
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CORN CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Department of Agriculture estimates of production of corn in 1924 representing bushels 
leg cere en, collated by The Price Current-Grain Reporter for 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920 
an 


: 1924. * 1923. 1922. 1921 1920 1919 
meMaine ......... 756,000 684,000 779,000 1,500,000 1,305,000 1,705,000 
-_N. Hampshire. 1,232,000 1,092,000 1,161,000 1,272,000 1,080,000 1,070,000 
Vermont ..... 4,230,000 3,627,000 3,570,000 4,455,000 3,807,000 3,674,000 
Massachusetts 2,745,000 » 2,709,000 2,440,000 3,120,000 2,560,000 3,347,000 
Rhode Island. . 504,000 456,000 520,000 644,000 560,000 585,000 
Connecticut .. 3,268,000 3,116,000 3,465.000 3,848,000 2,960,000 3,700,000 
New York.... 24,519,000 24,559,000 28,329,000 36,708,000 30,680,000 32,766,000 
New Jersey... 8,024,000 9,440,000 9,702,000 11,327,000 10,384,000 10,440,000 
Pennsylvania.. 55,692,000 61,640,000 69,212,000 76,272,000 70,020,000 74,307,000 
Delaware .... 4,725,000 6,057,000 5,557,000 6,845,000 6,488,000 5,340,000 
Maryland .... 18,538,000 25,231,000 25,680,000 25,155,000 25,025,000 26,445,000 
Virginia ...... 37,086,000 55,506,000 52,248,000 47,600,000 56,520,000 52,304,000 
W. Virginia... 15,176,000 20,944,000 20,536,000 20,128,000 20,400,000 20,400,000 
N. Carolina... 44,514,000 58,568,000 51,540,000 49,254,000 54,630,000 48,089,000 
S. Carolina... 21,862,000 32,670,000 29,899,000 32.352,000 34,770,000 28,736,000 
Georgia ...... 50,203,000 49,215,000 52,620,000 69,975,000 65,895,000 63,452,000 
Florida ....... 12,252,000 10,250,000 10,850,000 11,032,000 10,125,000 12,000,000 
i 94,900,000 159,859,000 149,097,000 155,185,000 172,081,000 169,549,000 
Indiana ...... 116,916,000 192,616,000 176,305,000 169,848,000 195,777,000 180,634,000 
Minois i...... 293,600,000 337,312,000 313,074,000 305,966,000 314,133,000 308,844,000 
Michigan ..... 43,836,000 58,167,000 60,716,000 66,417,000 66,534,000 60,717,000 
Wisconsin ... 57,980,000 83,361,000 98,300,000 97,482,000 89,294,000 84,690,000 
Minnesota ... 126,336,000 154,692,000 131,307,000 156,620,000 123,300,000 119,920,000 
IIE 0 304,752,000 436,428,000 466,380,000 430,500,000 473,800,000 414,294,000 
Missouri ..... 170,612,000 196,860,000 178,125,000 182,880,000 212,672,000 160,974,000 
N. Dakota.... 22,740,000 28,207,000 21,450,000 17,360,000 13,656,000 14,256,000 
S. Dakota.... 99,990,000 145,176,000 110,038,000 125,632,000 109,500,000 93,708,000 
Nebraska .... 203,280,000 272,052,000 182,400,000 207,732,000 255,528,000 184,186,000 
Kansas ...... 130,905,000 122,149,000 98,391,000 96,748,000 132,686,000 63,658,000 
Kentucky .... 80,850,000 94,050,000 88,060,000 82,150,000 101,687,000 82,896,000 
Tennessee ... 69,718,000 73,941,000 75,440,000 90,713,000 98,308,000 73,744,000 
Alabama ..... 42,185,000 4£.100,000 50,904,000 58,609,000 56,410,000 52,998,000 
Mississippi ... 29,316,000 33,742,000 49,962,000 57,096,000 44,320,000 42,675,000 
Louisiana .... 18,998,000 24'702,000 29,002,000 35,022,000 30,125,000 26,652,000 
INOXAS . 00... 78,200,000 92,500,000 114,580,000 156,920,000 142,662,000 150,480,000 
Oklahoma ... — 65,600,000 37,536,000 57,600,000 76,925,000 78,960,000 62,664,000 
Arkansas .... 36,300,000 31,000,000 43,875,000 58,080,000 54,522,000 41,904,000 
Montana ..... 9,198,000 9,490,000 5,540,000 3,800,000 2,226,000 532,000 
Wyoming .... 2,310,000 4,050,000 2,688,000 1,232,000 1,200,000 704,000 
Colorado ..... 15,650,000 37,625,000 18,320,000 15,979,000 24,231,000 15,315,000 
New Mexico.. 4,200,000 3,624,000 3,210,000 6,380,000 5,989,000 5,486,000 
Arizona ...... 930,000 990,000 1,170,000 1,015,000 638,000 899,000 
SEAT Mc cizcicn'.c 728,000 772,000 781,000 517,000 526,000 384,000 
Nevada ...... 27,000 23,000 21,000 29,000 32.000 27,000 
MaahO® =o...» 2,800,000 3,066,000 1,976,000 1,645,000 1,620,000 1,280,000 
Washington .. 2,345,000 2,738,000 2,747,000 2,560,000 2,232,000 2,196,000 
reson oui... 2,135,000 2,485,000 2,277,000 1,980,000 2,139,000 1,908,000 
California .... 3,850,000 4,480,000 4,176,000 4,060,000 4,587,000 4,768,000 
Mp tal v2.5.2 2,436,513,000 3,053,557,000 2,906,020,000 3,068,569,000 3,208,584,000 2,811,302,000 
Total acres... 105,012,000  104,324,00¢ (102,846,000 103,740,000 101,699,000 97,170,000 
Value .......$2,405,468,000 $2,217,229. 000 $1,910,775,000 $1,297,213, 000 $2,150,332,000 $3,780,597,000 
Yield per acre 23.2 29.3: 28.3 b9. 28.9 
Farm price, cts. 98.7 72. 6 65.8 42. : 67. 0 134.5 
CORN ACREAGE AND YIELD. Acreage. Yield Production. 
s . 1923. 1924. per ac. 1923. 1924. 
The following table gives the acreage of 1,000 1,000 1923.1924 1.000 1,000 
corn and yield per acre in the United States, acres. acres.Bus Bus. bus. bus. 
(000) omitted from acreage and production finn. 4,297 4,512 36.0 28.0 154,692 126,336 
columns. a ; Iowa. 10,776 10,884 40.5 28.0 436,428 304,752 
creage. Yield Production. Mo. .. 6,562 6,562 30.026.0 196,860 170,612 
1923. 1924. per ac. 1923. 1924. nop 342 1,137 33.5 20.0 28,207 22,740 
1,000 1,000 1923.1924. 1,000 1,000 g§° ph. 4.208 47545 34.5 22:0 145,176 99,990 
acres. acres.Bus.Bus. _ bus. bus. Neb. . 8,244 8.400 33.024.2 272/052 203,280 
Me. .. 18 18 38.0 42.0 684 756 Kan. . 5.629 5,818 21.7225 122,149 130,905 
N. H 26 28 42.044.0 1,092 1,232 Ky. .. 3.800 3,234 28.5 25.0 94,050 80.850 
Vt 93 90 39.0 47.0 3,627 4,230 Tenn.. 3.018 3,169 24.5 22.0 78,941 69,718 
Mass 63 61 43.0 45.0 2,709 2,745 Ala 3.150 3,24514.013.0 44,100 42,185 
ig Ti. 12 12 38.0 42.0 456 504 Miss. 2.327 2,44314.512.0 38,742 29,316 
Conn. 16 76 41.0 43.0 3,116 3,268 La 1,604 1,65215.411.5 24,702 18,998 
Mercy... 758 743 32.433.0 24.559 24519 Tex 5.000 4,60018.517.0 92,500 78,200 
Mid. 286 236 40.0 34.0 9.440 8,024. Okla 3.264 3,20011.520.5 37,536 65,600 
Pa. .. 1,541 1,54740.036.0 61,640 55,692 Ark 2,000 2,20015.516.5 31,000 36,300 
Del, 2: 183 175 33.1 27.0 6,057 4,725 Mont 365 511 26.0 18.0 9,490 9,198 
Md... 642 598 39.3 31.0 25,231 18,538 Wyo 150 165 27.0 14.0 4,050 2,310 
Va. .. 1,914 1,76629.021.0 55,506 37,086 Colo 1,505 1,565 25.010.0 37,625 15,650 
W. Va. 616 542 34.028.0 20,944 15,176 N. M 221 210 16.4 20.0 3,624 4,200 
N. C. 2,603 2,47322.518.0 58,568 44514 Ariz 3 30.0 30.0 990 930 
S.C... 1,980 1,90116.511.5 32,670 21,862 Utah 31 28 24.9 26.0 172 723 
Ga 4,034 4,11512.212.2 49,215 50,203 Nev 1 1 23.3 27.0 23 27 
Fla 820 845 12.514.5 10,250 12,252 Idaho 73 80 42.0 35 0 3,066 2,800 
Ohio . 3,899 3,65041.0 26.0 159,859 94,900 Wash 74 70 37.0 33.5 2,738 2,345 
Ind 5,003 4,603 38.5 25.4 192.616 116,916 Ore.. 71 70 35.0 30.5 2,485 2.135 
Ti. .. 8995 9.175 37.5 32.0 337,312 293.600 Calif. 128 110 35.0 35.0 4,480 3,850 
Mich, 1,686 1,686 34.5 26.0 58,167 43,836 Se a 
Wis 2,253 2,230 37,0 26,0 88,361 57,980 U. S,.104,324 105,012 29.3 23.2 3,053,557 2,436,513 
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CORN CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The following table shows the corn crop 
of the world, in bushels, as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies (final 000 
omitted): 


Average 
Country. 1909-13. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
NOR. AMER. 
Canada .. 17,297 13,798 16,376 10,042 
Us Sareu. 2,712,364 2,906,020 3,054,395 2,436,513 
Mexico ... 182,519 GB: 26008 oi dtcc ode e cae ee 
Gautemala 145,090 5,412 7,874 106,293 

Totals 2,817,270 2,993,490 3,078,645 2,552,848 

EUROPE. 

France ... 222,289 12,676 11,857 18,110 
Spain .... 26,548 26,832 23,925 24,244 
POTtiBal.? vss ae csi te Coes es ce eee ee Cees 
Ttaly oss oc 100,317 76,830 83,995 78,421 
Switzerland 113 185 165 15 
Austria .. 74,488 3,477 3,671 3,520 
Czecho- 

SOW aoe sce 9,884 10,435 9,531 
Hungary 194,063 48,725 55,158 80,088 
Yugoslavia *29,994 89,136 88,579 106,293 
Greece 15,952 3; 000 geet nc ees wasare 
Bulgaria . 727,375 15,479 22,007 27,265 
Rumania. 4134,447 110,552 174,124 157,184 
Poland .. 52 PAY i (ee Ps See 
Russia, in-— 

eluding 

Ukrane 

and Nor. 

Caucasia 536,392 G7, 427 (@ Bae oe) “deat 

Totals . 539,634 393,776 473,916 524,813 

AFRICA. 

Morocco, 

IWeStErn: 24 .<cc0- i564 Dar one ae we etaniets 
Algeria 598 276 155 239 
Tunis 15.7.7 228 300 284 205 
Egypt 64,273 73,005 Sacee peea + Testers 

ASIA. 

India, 

British . 83,620 96:240 Wee ees aceite 
Russia 

(Asiatic) *15,793 20, ui ceee es | xovepee 
Jananese Empire: 

Japan 3,391 S000 ii ncstes pee cait es 

Chosen.. 2,236 25902 A a eee ae es 
Philippines 77,461 14,777 IG;665)  ..nsve 

SOUTHERN 

HEMISPHERE. 

Chile inns 1,455 1,777 1,832 2,062 
Uruguay . 6,026 4,722 8,628 6,499 
Argentina. 191,698 176,171 153,141 276,756 
Union of So. 

Africa 733,517 35,195 HOS909 “lec. 
Southern 
Rhodesia. 11,834 2,367 5,178 2,964 
Java and 

Maduras tau}. 47,501 50,116 49,890 
Australia. 10.057 4,840 oo .c8SS 5 weases 
N. Zealand 6265 506 506 460 

World 

total .3,820,702 3,602,598 3,839,454 3,416,736 
1One year only. Old boundaries. *Three- 
year average. ‘Includes Besarabia. 5Pre— 


liminary estimate of former Russian terri-— 
tory within 1923 boundaries. *Two-year aver— 


age. ‘Four-year average. 
CORN CROP OF THE WORLD. 

Year Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
1907 nace 3,420,321,000,1916...... 3,047,869,000 
LIOS <<< 3,606,931,000)1917...... 3,215,945,000 
1909 Roe 3,563,226,000)1918...... 2,654,902,000 
SOLO Rss oa 4,031,630,000/1919...... 3,570,339,000 
a li ee 3,456,201,000/1920...... 4,170,668,000 
Mab aR 5a 4,352,858,000] 1921...... 3,814,390,000 
gi he a a 3,587,429,000)1922...... 3,602,598.000 
1914 aes 3,877,913,000}1923...... 3,839,454,000 
ROE Seer 4,194,586,00011924...... 3,416,736,000 


MOVEMENT OF CORN. 
Following is a statement of the receipts 
and shipments of corn at the thirteen pri- 
mary markets of the West for the weeks 


named: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
-———_—_Final 00 omitted-————_- 
Week of— 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 
May: (8.7.0.5. 4,845,0 3,492.0 4,024.0 4,412,0 
May 10.2... 4,508,0 2,692.0 4,094.0 6,443,0 
May, AG ote» 2,963,0 1,527,0 4,047,0 3,229,0 
May 24,502. .% 2,491,0 1,850.0 3,900,0 2,504,0 
May) Bisse a 3,747.0 2,526,0 3,493,0 2,300,0 
SURG OY. soo.59 5,652.0 3,183.0 3,241,0 3,190.0 
June 14....... 4.725,0 3,573,0 4,322,0 3,062,0 
June 21.....2. 3,962,0 2.956,0 3,353,0 2,107,0 
June 282230 ..5 2,733,0 3,658,0 3,304,0 1,976,0 
July > bases 2,050,0 4,100,0 1,710,0 2,477,0 
DULY S20. oo. os 3,581,0 2,773,0 2,623.0 2,744,0 
July 19:20. .e 3,507,0 4,134,0 2,333.0 2,440,0 
July 2642-8 6,003,0 5,296,0 2,932,0 3,115,0 
Aug. (33 .ea0e 5,132,0 5,627,0 2,824,0 2,656,0 
Aug. 69: “ete 3,765,0 4,264,0 2,404.0 2,818,0 
Wae: 6.25508 5,561,0 4,930.0 2,546,0 2,944,0 
ANE. 235535005 4,271,0 4,640,0 2,454,0 2,726,0 
Aug’. ‘80. 285 2: 4,033,0 5,084,0 2,403,0 3,372,0 
Sept. 163.52... 3,763.0 4,341.0 2,514.0 2,989,0 
Bent. 13. Geese 4,738,0 4,738,0 2,538.0 2,873,0 
Sept. 20; 322. 25 4,955,0 5,274,0 2,916.0 2,798,0 
Sept. 27i<jccan 5,964,0 3,274.0 2,828,0 2,393,0 
Oct. hs ents 6,017.0 2,908,0 3,423,0 2,121,0 
Oct: ak, a-83 4,375,0 3,077,0 2,873,0 1,434,0 
Oct. 1835755.- 3,744,0 4,353,0 1,998.0 2,123,0 
Oct: 25..7e-8 4,483,0 3,864,0 2,798,0 1,838,0 
NOV. Chi ac. 3,476,0 4,196.0 2,250.0 2,347,0 
NOY, [Si necean 2,741,0 3,349,0 1,397,0 2,051,0 
Nov, 1625-8-35 2,707.0 4,470,0 1,738,0 1,853,0 
NOV: 22s Jacsaa 3,549,0 6,522,0 1,655,0 2,636,0 
NOV. 29. 255.5% 5,647,0 7,930,0 1,961.0 3,064,0 
DOG, L620 eteae 6,819,0 7,833,0 2,098,0 4,558,0 
Dec. 187 2-5-5 5,756,0 8,624,0 2,097,0 4,425.0 
Dec. 20.ccesae 8,865,0 9,660.0 2,640.0 4,636.0 
Dee! 20. 5,799,0 9,186,0 1,878,0 4,361,0 
1925. 1924. 925. 924. 
Jai poe 5,143,0 5,375,0 1,958,0 3,627,0 
wan: 400. 7,728,0 5,699,0 2,609,0 4,944,0 
WAI o,. Bt cae eke 8,721,0 6,257,0 3,593.0 4,800,0 
Jans: /24 Bese 3 8,431,0 7,466,0 3,420.0 3,922.0 
Jans (S45, oe 8.729,0 10,049.0 3,362,0 4,440,0 
Heb. .27%,-2 <5 6,057,0 8,737,0 3,672,0 4,531,0 
Fen.. 145 20.2. 5,490,0 10,594.0 2,730.0 5,080.0 
Web, 205.-re>. 4,279,0 11,018,0 3,024,0 4,897,0 
Keb: 283.22. 2. 5,448,0 11.692,0 2,844,0 6,270,0 
Meh: OTs -983,0 10,533,0 3,422,0 4,861,0 
Meh. 14.220.2 8,104,0 7,296.0 3,688,0 3,962.0 
Mech. 21¢ 322.65 3,922.0 5,986,0 2,605.0 3,632,0 
Mech: 285.225%5° 2,785,0 4,112,0 2,900.0 3,332,0 
Ai TAP arses 3,366,0 2,810,0 3,232,0 3,174,0 
Agr Py ca. 2,132,0 4.060,0 2,634,0 3,379,0 
Apr. 18) cco 2,257,0 3,757,0 4,405.0 2,938,0 
Apres 25..2ca-50 2,054.0 4,954,0 3,196,0 4,938,0 
PRICES OF CORN. 

The following table gives the United 
States’ estimated average price, cents per 


bushel, to producers of corn, monthly: 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924*Avg.? 
Jan. ...144.7 140.4 66.7 43.4 69.6 73.6 88.5 
Feb. 138.1 146.8 62.4 45.8 70.7 76.5 90.5 
Mar. ...137.2 148.5 64.5 548 74.3 77.2 93.7 
Apr. ...149.6 158.6 63.0 56.9 76.3 78.2 97.9 
May ...162.6 169.6 59.5 59.7 83.0 78.6 105.6 
June ...171.2 185.2 62.5 61.6 85.0 80.8 110.2 
July ...176.5 185.6 62.2 62.2 86.5 98.3 111.6 
Aug. ...191.2 163.7 61.7 64.4 87.4 107.4 115.3 
Sept. ...185.4 155.7 56.2 62.7 86.6 109.7 113.4 
Oct. ...153.9 121.3 51.0 61.6 85.7 108.9 103.7 
Nov. ...133.4 87.3 41.1 62.9 83.9 99.6 89.65 
Dec. ...134.5 67.0 42.3 65.7 72.7 105.6 83.7 
Avg. ...151.5 140.4 58.6 56.1 80.1 91.2 97.0 
1For years 1912-21. "Prices 15th of the 
month 4 


— 


An accepted meeting place for buyer and 
seller is The Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Ee 


—— = 


You get quick results when you place your © 


“want ad’’ in the grain trade’s oniy weekly. 
Classified Rates: 25 cents per printed line 
each insertion. 
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STATE AVERAGES AND RECORDS 
OF CORN CROPS FOR 55 YEARS. 


In fifty-five years of Government crop re- 
orting, there have been twenty-two years 
n which the country’s crop. was_ below 
the average yield, and only six fall within 
the character of poor crops—yields insuffi- 
ecient to maintain the supply of food animals 
to normal proportions. The average by years 
since the first report by the Government 
furnishes a perspective of the relative im- 
portance of the years that fell under the 
average, the results being given in average 
yield in bushels per acre: 


U. S. CORN YIELD PER ACRE. 


waiaiee gath sin 22.6 24.8 

28.3 25.3 

.29.1 e20,e 

.30.8 16.7 

1 32008 26.8 

Seocares se + 020.0 

29.5 26.8 

-26.2 28.8 

TAA S RIGS OSDOODRLATaU 30.3 

UTE arciy sa, ins 00's) 26.9 25.9 

Ue tera tetsl esis. oa nia 29.2 26.2 

1880..... Bierce erefette 27.6 25.9 

SRR cr star ciava ts. «\s1'4'«, = 18.6 20.0 

NL ae Se etooaa 24.6 23.9 

MS SAAS irae 22.7 29.2 

Ee atk ne ae ee 50s 25.8 23.1 

RMN tore viye ois aes ¢ moss 26.5 25.8 

OTD pen OIG OIC 22.0 28.2 

BAT Ye cinie cco cin:s sins 00k 24.4 

SE Riarele tik visas - 26.3 26.3 

AS ep ogeg Rene ade) 24.0 

(TTS RES AP Se ome UY f 28.9 

1891.. inte plardiays 27.0 81.5 

UR ais ac os «aes 23.1 29.6 

SU ee tele.ale cieilc: soe 6: 22.5 28.3 

OTE Rip ate pea 19.4 29.3 

Ever rate oclore,e. v, 0433!» 26.2 23.2 

DG Gate sistas cs sees 28.2 Avg. 55 years....25.7 
ESM Te iei el oiet nis 0) 0,0. « 23.8 

AMOUNT OF MERCHANTABLE 


CORN. 


The following table shows the percentage 
of the corn crop of the years named that 
was found to be merchantable grain, as com- 
piled by states from reports made by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, on March 1 (000 
omitted from bushels columns): 


-—Per cent of crop—, 


10-yr. -—Bushels—, 

1924 °23 '22 '21 avg. 1924. 1925 

Me. 80 70 80 90 74 109 121 
N. H feos oot (iD 262 296 
VS pelle 72 55 80 81 68 653 931 
Mass 74-310 79° 8h 78 596 714 
Actes 74 75 80 86 81 100 151 


N. . 45 55 75 83 69 6,375 
ds. 70 86 85 90 86 4,248 3,611 
Praia) Maree ev 54 81 87 90 82 24,656 19,492 
Del. 66 86 86 86 86 2,726 2,032 
Mad. moter oe SO) 86) 84 11,606 1CEHBE 
7 eas 68 83 84 85 83 25,533 13,722 
Wea... 5% 80 80 79 178 6,702 4,705 
N.C . 77 88 85 85 85 28,698 19,141 
e. C, . 80 82 85 85 8&7 16,335 9,401 
Ga. 78 76 80 82 84 21,162 23,595 
Fla. 80 77 77 79 81 3,690 4,656 
Ohio bea e817 Sb: (79 65,542 26,572 
Ind. 57 80 91 80 80 78,973 35,075 
OS Saas 74 81 93 86 82 138,298 108,632 
Mich 37 70 83 84 66 19,195 11,397 
iatsen se. 2o¢ 60 86. 86 64 20,840 11,596 
Minn 44 88 88 93 74 49,501 30,321 
RMN a ro ass 62 82 97 95 82 170,207 97,521 
Mo 16 79 8b 81 °78 74,807 61,420 
N. D 26 74 70 76 57 6,488 3,866 
s. D 50 91 93 94 82 56,618 23,998 
Neb 81 90 94 97 88 111,541 73,181 
Kans 90 84 85 91 81 34,202 40,581 
Ky. 738 80 83 17 78 37,620 33,148 
Tenn 79 80 84 82 82 32,534 30,676 
Ala 81 80 81 83 84 19,404 19,827 
Miss 75 75 85 84 84 11,135 10,261 


-—Per cent of crop— 


10-yr. —Bushels—, 

1924 ’23 '22 ’21 ave. 1924. 1925 

TOE ecu Te eee ee en Cfo 6,825 20,332 
Okla. . 78 60 838 89 78 7,132 20,336 
Arico, {6 "73" 83) 888 79 8,990 12,342 
Mont. 30 74 78 70 66 2,562 1,012 
Wyo... 50. 70 75 80 %4 1,539 346 
Colon; 75 82 83 85 82 15,426 4,695 
N. Mex.. 70 70 75 87 82 906 882 
Ariz.” 75 75 75 83 80 99 140 
Utah TO tG ec Lbs S0On LTA: 124 66 
Nev 76 7&8 80 80 80 1 1 
Idaho 75 85 «87 «676. «UTS 491 308 
Wash 70 80 70 70 77 301 875 
Ore. 70 68 70 70 67 174 128 
Calif. 84 88 88 85 88 1,120 500 


U. S...66.3 80.6 88.3 87.5 81.2 1,153,847 


801,609 


MERCHANTABLE CORN CROP. 


The total corn crop and the portion esti- 
mated to be of merchantable quality, by 


years, is given below: 


Year Crop % Mer- Merchant- 

grown, bushels. chantable. able, bus. 
2,436,513,000 66.3 1,615,408,000 
3,053,557,000 80.8 2,467,274,000 
2,890,712,000 88.3 2,553,200,000 
3,068,569,000 87.5 2,684,634,000 
3,208,584,000 86.9 2,788,259,000 
2,811,302,000 87.1 2,509,614,000 
2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,000 
3,065,233,900 60.3 1,837,728,000 
2,566,927,000 83.9 2,154,487,000 
2,294,793,000 71.0 2,127,965,000 
2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,006 
2,446,988,000 80.1 1,961,058,000 
8,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 
2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,000 
2,552,190,000 82.5 2,104,775,000 
2,668,651,000 88.2 2,353,370,000 
2,592,320,000 77.7 2,013,208,000 
2,927,416,000 89.1 2,609,060,000 
2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462,000 
2,467,481,000 84.8 2,091,195,000 
2,244,177,006 76.0 1,706,096,000 
2,523,648,000 76.2 1,923,292,000 
1.522.520.0000 ot at Bee 
2,105,103,000 86.3 1,815,938,000 
2,078,144,000 86.9 1,806,663,000 
1,924,185,000 82.2 1,582,541,000 
1,902,968,000 86.8 1,650,847 000 
2,283,875,000 84.8 1,936,207,000 
2,151,139,000 88.1 1,895,706,000 
1,212,770,000 82.4 999,402,000 
1,619,496,000 85.6 1,386,357,000 
1,628,464,000 82.6 1,345,445,000 


CORN IN SURPLUS STATES. 


The following table exhibits the estimated 
indicated yield of corn in the surplus states 


for 1924, compared with the yields for the 
previous three years (final 000 omitted): 
States. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
ODIO? gases 155,185 149,097 159,859 94,900 
Indiana 169,848 176,305 192,616 116,916 
Illinois ... 305,966 313,014 337,312 293,600 
lowals® vcs 430,500 455,585 436,428 304,752 
Nebr. ..... 207,732 182,400 272,052 203,280 
Missouri 182,880 175,275 196,860 170,612 
Kansas 96,748 98,391 122,149 130,905 
Total ..1,548,859 1,550,017 1,711,276 1,314,965 
% of crop. 50.4 53.6 56.0 53.9 
AMOUNT OF ABOVE MERCHANTABLE. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Ohionsoscee 131,907 129,714 123,091 52,195 
Indiana 135,878 160,488 144,462 66,642 
Mlinois 263,131 291,159 269,850 217,264 
lowa 408,975 441,869 352,797 188,946 
Nebr. 201,500 171,456 244,847 164,659 
Missouri 148,133 148,984 161,425 127,959 
Kansas 88,041 83,632 102,605 117,815 
Total ..1,377,565 1,427,252 1,399,077 35,480 
% abhove.. 88.8 92.0 81.7 Thi 
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MARKETINGS OF CORN. 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates gives the following as the estimated marketings by 


months of corn by farmers in the seasons indicated: 
Estimated amount sold monthly by 


1919- 1918- 19172 
1920. 1919. 1918, 
45 67 5 
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farmers of U. S. (millions = bushels). -———Per cent of year’s sales. 
1923- 1922— 1921— 1920- 1919- 1918- 1917— 19238- 1922- 1921- 1920- 
Month. 1924. 1928. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
July ee ee a 28 35 20 27 34 6.8 6.8 4.9 5.4 
Aug ae 42 36 25 2 26 7.2 7.5 7.3 5.6 
Sept a 49 45 21 35 22 6.1 9.1 8.6 6.9 
DiGi ies Ar 39 35 25 27 24 . 5.6 8.2 6.7 5.3 
Nov oie 38 46 40 30 56 10.4 8.7 6.6 vie! 
DAC waie e's si 71 74 66 49 78 12.3 13:6" 12.4 Stes 
Jan. et 80 93 57 61 91 12.9 10.7 13.8 14.3 
Feb. an 72 76 42 30 103 13.3 11.0 12.4 17 
Mar ts 43 58 38 31 88 7.4 6.6 7.5 8.9 
April ite 27 36 26 34 45 6.1 5.8 4.7 5.6 
May ae 44 55 33 33 36. 5.9 6.1 7.6 8.5 
June als 43 61 47 25 37 6.0 6.4 A) 9.4 
Season.. 576 650 440 410 640 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF CORN. 
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Following is a statement of the visible supply of corn on the first of each month for thé 


past 28 years, compiled Core epee sources (000 omitted): 


Jan. Feb. Mar. May June July. Aug. 
1925..16,302 27,571 32,292 3a Pyi0 23,379 A ae iets Riaaet yeh 
1924.. 8,799 9,379 18,898 26,074 17,978 12,288 7,142 4,887 
1923..16,760 21,658 27,529 28,742 22,339 6,734 3,366 1,930 
1922..23,279 26,729 44,792 46.889 35,564 27,046 29,337 19,507 
1921.. 5,409 14,297 22,333 32,074 23,018 16,103 24,304 AGES 


1900..12,613 14,583 19,661 21,588 18,137 12,378 11,019 12/320 
1899. .20,935 28/208 33,332 32:737 22°045 13/302 13,870 10,461 
1898. .38.421 39/505 41,471 427647 27/044 21/159 22,575 17,575 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1,765 18,935 15,518 


6 2,050 1,484 1,477 


5,511 4,733 2,611 
1,136 1,277 1,932 


5,093 2,361 2,677 


2 3,444 3,288 4,167 


3 5,461 3,114 3,382 
7,308 6,206 2,026 


3 3,101 2,689 1,525 


16,854 2 


121490 127832 11,712 


1, 406 23,797 20,362 


YEARLY RANGES OF VISIBLE 


Lowest. Month. Highest. Month. 


nt by Poa 1,163,000 Sept. 12,931,000 Mar, 
CORN IN U.S. 81805. 3,097,000 Jan. 19,016,000 Apr. 
Following are the low and high stocks of 1919 Accu 1,477,006 Dee. 9,466.000 Aug. 
corn on the first day of the months indicated 1920...... 2,740,000 June 10,085,000 Nov. 
and months of low and high quantities, com- TIZLe Sees 5,409,000 Jan. 32,896,000 Apr. 
piled by The Price Current-Grain Reporter: Ce arscete ps Sept on poe! Apr. 
Lowest. Month. Highest. Month. 1923...... 1,100,000 Nov. 1742, Apr. 
1889 ..... 6,204,000 Dec. 16,839,000 Apr. 1924. sce 4,887,000 Aug. 26,074,000 Apr. 
USO ORveie 3,144, ec. 20, ,00 Apr. = 
1891 Snes 2,568,000 Jan. 8,887,000 Oct. STOCKS OF CORN ON FARMS. 
18920. 3,724,000 June 18,290,000 Nov. The Department of Agriculture reported 
IRE Janae 5,546,000 Sept. 15,315,000 Apr. the following estimates of the supply of corn 
13940 e ee 2,759,000 Nov. 18,538,000 Apr. in farmers’ hands on March 1 and Nov. 1 for 
hs ran age 4,805,000 Nov. 13,407,000 Apr. a series of years, with March 1 percentage 
PERE Geode 5,817,000 Jan. 19,340,000 Nov. of the crop of previous year: 
MERE ayogn 12,494,000 June 45,958,000 Nov. Mar.1. %of Nov.1. Crop. 
BREE Aare 16,530,000 Sept. 42,647,000 Apr. Year. Bushels. crop. Bushels. Bushels. 
1899) crewiel 6. 738, 000 Sept. 32,737,000 Apr. 1925 801,609,000 32.9 occu econ e wise oe ve eee 
TS00 See 5,313,000 Sept. 21,918,000 May 1924 1,153,175,000 37.8 101,934,000 2,436,513,000 


1901 ~.... 9,053,000 Jan. 22,287,000 Apr. 1923 1,093,306,000 
1902s el 2,584,000 Nov. 11,632,000 Feb. 1922 1,305,559,000 
19038) <r. 4,886,000 June 10,219,000 Mar. 1921 1,564,832,000 
1904 ..... 1,853,000 Dec. 10,050,000 Apr. 1920 1,045,575.000 
1905 ..... 2,517,000 Dec. 11,395,000 Feb. 1919 855,269,000 
1906 ..... 2,258,000 Sept. 16,208,000 Mar. 1918 1,253,290,000 
EY Sago 2,535,000 Dec. 11,977,000 Apr. 1917 782,303,000 
1908 ..... 1,221,000 Nov. 8.756.000 Mar. 1916 1,116,559,000 
1909 vay os 707,000 Sept. 7,165,000 Jan. 1915 910,894,000 
ERO Goons 1,545,000 Dec. 14,357,000 Mar. 1914 866,392,000 
1911... 4. 1,703,000 Nov. 11,794,006 Mar. 1913 1,289,655,000 
POTS ick > « 1,525,000 Dec. 15,914,000 Apr. 1912 884,069,000 
1913 ..... 2,026,000 Dec. 19,726,000 Apr. 1911 1,165,378,000 
1914 2.3. . 5,897,000 Sept. 26.311,000 Jan. 1910 966,208,000 


Le GAGE 1,710,000 Sept. 41,246,000 Feb. 1909 1,047,763,000 
1916 ..... 1,289,000 Nov. 28,191,000 Mar. 1908 962,429,000 


37.6 83,856,000 3,053,557,000 
42.6 177,979,000 2,906,020,000 
4.88 279,647,000 3,068,569,000 
37.2 137,754,000 3,208,584,000 
34.2 69,835,000 2,858,509,000 
40.9 118,400,000 2,502,665,000 
30.5 34,448,000 3,065,233,000 
37.3 87,908,000 2,566,927,000 
34.1 96,009,000 2,994,793,000 
35.4 80,046,000 2,672,804,000 
41.3 137,972,000 2,446,988,000 
34.9 64,764,000 3,124,746,000 
40.4 101,212,000 2,531,488,000 
37.9 109,738,000 2,886,260,000 


39.8 


79, 


779,000 2,552,190,000 


37.1 71,124,000 2,668,651,000 
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WHITE, YELLOW, AND MIXED 
CORN. 


Detailed estimates of production of va- 
rieties, by states, are given below: The sep- 
arate indications were not worked out for 
crops since 1918: 


Wh. Yel. Mix. 
18. '18.'18. Bus., 1918 (000 omitted). 
State. % % % White. Yellow. Mixed, 
Mess. 20-75 0 304 911 0 
N. H 0100 O 0 1,260 0 
Vt Ges. <7 102 1,488 120 
Mass 13 60 27 270 1,248 562 
Ree 1 86 10 4 492 57 23 
Conn 17 63 20 476 1,764 560 
~ 23 66 12 6,790 19,188 3,542 
N. J - 13 56 31 1,487 6,406 3,546 
Penn - 20 60 20 12,480 37,440 12,480 
Del - 386 65 10 2,550 4,007 728 
Ma . 50 44 6 12,005 10,564 1,441 
ET cies 72 18 10 40,320 10,080 5,600 
me Va. . 39 44 17 9,672 10,912 4,216 
” C ereceet. 37° 46,343 7,080 10,942 
B.C rUe-te 12) 26,775 6,885 4,590 
Ga » ol 10 9 #£«65,769 6,885 6,196 
MAB caste BOM La.) 11 264 1,126 1,690 
Ohio . 24 62 14 81,968 82,584 18,648 
Ind - 31 53 16 62,562 89,863 27,129 
oe 38 50 12 133,551 175,725 42,174 
Mich Beaten, 19° 11,5925 27,531 9,177 
Wis - 25 50 25 17,384 34,770 17,384 
Minn - 29 49 22 31,900 53,900 24,200 
Iowa - 27 59 14 101,419 221,618 52,587 
OS ie wae 38 48 14 50,86 64,253 18,740 
N. D mou os. 29 3,586 2,943 2,667 
8s. D . 28 54 18 30,293 58,421 19,474 
Neb » 39 «640 «(21 48,004 49,234 25,848 
Kans ~ 45. 34 21 19,585 14,798 9,140 
So) ee 64 22 14 569,904 20,592 13,104 
Tenn - 72 13 15 60,480 10,920 12,600 
Ala metaeeke bi “48,734 7,445 11,507 
Miss eigeelo. 14 48,399 8,619 9,282 
GaSe 49530 21 14,504 8,880 6,216 
Tex - 40 28 27 #&31,050 19,320 18,630 
Okla - 44 24 32 10,725 5,850 7,800 
Ark moceec0 17 ~ 22,113 7,020 5,967 
Mont 22 30 48 462 630 1,008 
Wyo - 16 39 45 160 390 450 
Colo poke os, Sl 3,431 4,205 3,431 
- 38 36 26 1,615 1,530 1,105 
Ariz 28 67 5 266 638 48 
Utah 54 34 12 363 328 81 
Nev 60 30 10 39 19 6 
Ida 39 50 11 359 460 101 
en 43 42 15 703 686 245 
Ore. meet 68 8 327 928 109 
met, 2... 6L 30 9 1,815 892 268 


i. Ss. Ea oes See Lads 415,362 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM 
PRICES OF 30 COMMODITIES. 
Aug., 1909—July, 1914 = 100. 
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RATIO OF HOG PRICES TO CORN 
PRICES. 


The normal ratio of hog prices to corn 
prices is generally highest in the surplus hog- 
producting States; that is, in the corn belt, 
and lowest in New England, the South, and 
far West. This is shown in the following 
figure of ratios, by States, being the average 
for 10 years. 


Average price of 100 pounds of live hogs 
divided by average price of 1 bushel of corn: 


Maine. .5« syanere 8.3) North Dakota ... 10.4 
New Hampshire. 8.9}/South Dakota ... 12.1 
Vermont... aii 8.4|Nebraska .. oe bY 
Massachusetts ... 9.6|Kansas .... 10.6 
Rhode Island .... 7.8)/Kentucky .. 9.7 
Connecticut 9.6)/Tennessee . 9.3 
New York 8.7;Alabama ... 8.1 
New Jersey 0.0/Mississippi . 8.0 
Pennsylvania .... 10.0)/Louisiana . 7.8 
Dela wareh. icc 0.6) Texasos.ca..s 6.9 
Maryland ie oscsut 0.3/0klahoma 9.9 
Virginians occscenee 8.8| Arkansas 7.5 
West Virginia 8.4|Montana .. 8.8 
North Carolina .. 8.6}Wyoming 9.5 
South Carolina ... 7.6/Colorado 10.7 
Georgia’ pie sen sie 8.0] New Mexico .... 7.6 
orida a.caeceaes SWATIZONA . 5 alesse 0’ 7. 
OULO-wae cs sere teteie LOLS tates oie ye aleioree eae 
indianairanenc cee IDG) Nevada sccc. ss 6.9 
TUN GIS erect FICE Tah Omen styrene 9.2 
Michizan™ acne. 9.6|Washington 8.7 
Wisconsin. sae. 10.6) Oregon 9.5 
Minnesota: Fes... 11,9! Californian = .1. sire 1.7 
LOW se 121: eameetanies 11.8 eee 
Missouri 2.4 5.0 10.3! United States. ;10.21 


PORK VALUE OF CORN. 


A bushel of corn will make slightly more 
than 10 lbs. of pork, but the trade for con- 
venience sake in quick figuring uses the 
figure 10 lbs. Therefore, to determine 
whether it is more profitable to sell your 
corn than to feed it, consult the following 
table: 


When corn costs— Pork costs you— 


$1.20 per bushel........ 12c per pound 
$1.30 (per bushels. ssc. 13c per pound 
$1.40" per (bushel... acant. 14c per pound 
$1.50 per bushel........ 15e per pound 
$1°60:. per sbushela a. cco 16c per pound 
$1.70 per ‘bushel....%)..).:« 17e per pound 
$1.80' per bushel. cond... 18c per pound 
$1.90 per bushel........ 19c per pound 
$2.00 per bushel........ 20c per pound 


And so on ad libitum. 


POTATO YIELDS, EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS. 


Following is a statement of the acreage, 
production, exports and imports of potatoes 
as compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

Acreage. Production. 
Year. Acres. Bushels. 


3,720,000 349,032,000 
. 3,619,000 292,737,000 
. 8,711,000 420,647,000 
3,668,000 331,525,000 
3,711,000 409,921,000 
. 3,734,000 359,721,000 
. 3,565,000 286,953,000 
. 4,384,000 442,108,000 
1918. 4,295,000 411,860,000 
19192 3,542,000 322,867,000 
1920? 3,657,000 403,296,000 
1921 3,941,000 361,659,000 
1922 4,307,000 453,396,000 
1923 3,816,000 412,392,000 42,695,944 1732) 334 
1924 3,662,000 454,784,000 43,681,544  4453,802 


1Census Figures adjusted to census basis. 
3Fiscal year beginning July 1 of year named 


‘Calendar (not including sweets). 


Exports.’ Imports.® 
Bushels. Bushels. 


2,383,887 218,984 
1,237,276 18,734,695 
2,028,261 337,230 
1,794,073 3,645,993 
270,942 
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EXPORTS OF CORN. WORLD’S EXPORTS OF CORN. 
Exports of corn from United States, in Th followi tabié) shows the weekil 
sD cy one eah toa ane ts ee 9, 1922, shipments ‘of, corn in bushels from each of 


the different countries during the past year 


6,493,824 bus. and total (000 omitted): 


Smallest exp. in three years, Nov. 24, 1919, 


1,100 bus. Amer-Argen-Af— Rus— Oth- To- 
Largest recorded week, Feb. 1, 1909, Date. ica. tina. rica. sia. ers. tal. 

8,209,359 bus. cat Pte aah 1694 

924. 923. 22. , B.. ; weeee 450 689 6,003” 
May iors eos 239,000 729,774 1,867,444 May 3.. 378 3.230 hE P RTT PE 
May Sic, 0. Joe 163,000 772,250 «1,673,277 a% 47° jog 3'o66 1111 B18 7196 4,868 
Mayv iby ane pega. i 351.561 662,963 1,996,729 yea 54° 453 Beas |...) 100 B04 6,605 
NERY Ber eary 152,026 511,789 «8,082.86 May (S101 6.208 siGs eee er e0s ete 
Wey SG nao, eck s 3 273,517 544,202 3,718,051 June 7 116 7.560 40 1.658 9,374 
GOBO Bc ja> sti 216,157 704,819 3,383,009 3UnG Ji The etme 485 *5o '6B6 7.380 
br gee pao 88,647 896,002 2,601,960 FUN oo On BeeG 247 1.108 7.952 
UMS LO): reveteiesen 24,000 539,201 2,121,851 Same 98. «38 6116 So 128 195 6.471 
TURE 26-3 scope 63,450 196,415 3,513,821 June 28. 32 Otte «1 Tl 86) aoe 
UY i Dinvcisveus yoke Resets 110,381 330,214 2,127,897 July 12. 32 5140 332 263 5,767 
diye. ensue 34,618 228,498 1,691,941 JY 39° 35 7456 1111. 4294212 7,794 
A Ck ge hee ont 63,500 168,362 3,140,260 FY 95° 59 g’gse 1111 253 328. 7,458 
FURY 28 oes can’ 101,500 877,732 8,828,290 SUN 60" 050 eles 495 «831.7088 
Tualyesto nn. mene 75,400 139,600 3,519,291 ANS 9°: 59 Bele ..... 230 408 7,274 
re De pe aS 114,750 48,000 3,147,628 AUB" 36° 59 goin 1111) 435 213 4,870 
TT Tae t Rk ee 75,300 106,640 2,984,454 ANE 53° 99 4’zgg 11". 495 872 «51895 
PANIPS lke e ciecticiees 69,000 38,000 2,299,944 Aug. 30. 20 4536 aS 100 4656 
REE ee. see 74,000 43,000» 2,532,384 Sat og! ofa sig7a 11) 1775 8/988 
Sept. £4 ees, 70,400 55,000 1,994,712 Sept. 13. 20 6.580 es ae 357 527 7,484 
Sapte Its. cs a. cae 145,000 56,411 1,763,954 SePe" 5: 4 Sige 111, 187 5°403 
Septie US\. anit cu 40,000 24,303 «+ 2,205,476 Sept. 97. 24 5.17 wae "363 129 5,692 
Sept. DO aia evans, sear 26,000 28,004 1,733,124 Oct . 4 : 29 63 7. ae 280 153 6.797 
Oley Weasene 503 43,360 2,000 1,612,798 = Got 14) 32 «6404 1! 145 6,581 
O86 29.0) act nage 45,000 32,000 1,689,019 6st" 4g’ 39 3ieie J) fil) 84 8682 
OGEO AG ac. a.0 te 82,000 16,500 1,743,390 Ook te fo Gag, 17 =988 ang Geog 
er 2890 ata 38,000 29,929 2,823,412 jc °° 7a 9’sa9 2.2. Od OgT a dee 
oh Ae Te, geet 60,000 41,700 4,885,848 Nov g 4¢ aa7e li 68 4'856 
ING 4 Giccensiion thee 35,000 34,000 2,158,902 Nov. 15. 16 3°140 2 ee Pea 213 3369 
Noy de. yee 54,961 30,700 2,288,884 30°" 99° ae 9'668 BEAM umedG nae 
INiOws ZO ices tee 24,000 10,000 1,710,810 Nov. 29. 16 3'144 : 187 857 3°704 
Moy de ce. Jape 2,000 41,998 638,558 osc ae. 8 Bake 493 4°145 
ety die kan 17,000, © 49,000 1,018,987 580° 43° 96 3'oR4 hcl unas eGR 
Dee, Lisa. af 27,000 30,000 762,051 Hee. 20. 16 2,544 fils lit) 650 8,110 
DeGr Sirsa ctteter F 12,139 ,536, = S p ¢ ye eats . 
PiGer ake ks Me ne 210,330 17902445 ‘Dec. 27. 16 1,648 -....5 | aabb aess) 2iaNe 
DBE; CSTR. ieee 20,000 426,570 10,325,104 41925— 

1925. 1924. 1923. Sai 
LTR. Ceiereae ese or 25,600 389,642 9,690,367 Jan. 3:2. 28 1,644.0 crete 1,615 3,276 
an LORes Bates 34,570 421,000 7,457,029 sam. 10). 16: 2,688. "secre 213 765 3,682 
ATT. Sate wikis cog 92,000 577,355 7,703,590 Jan. 17. 316 3,040. Seco ereeree 493 3,549 
VAD (Doe ctets alias 83,000 236,957 6,482,227 Jan. 24.) 16-°1,652) 323 196 1,607 3,694 
WED. iOepew esc sae 46,000 234,000 5,530,781 Jan... 81. 16: 37128) oe cee 714 1,858 
Met: age ac. ve 50,006 509,121 4,642,759 Feb. °%..0 (16 1,610" See 204 731 2,467 
eb: a LO ee citerete 28,000 686,000 3,298,815 Feb. 14 20 1,380 238 834 2,472 
ies eR etiee sales Al OO OME ceehis ctucn Mamet ear Feb. 21 16 804 264 993 2,077 
MSEC UB tcc. <tt 33,000 601,531 7,291,656 Feb. 28. 19 860) cascte eee ents 578 1,457 
Mar.awlecgee, fre 31,212 702,000 1,608,337 Maa tee 960 AIG T pane 800 2,252 
Mare ED As sea os ete 651,000 1,228,784 Mar. 14 20 292 9 creeen 705 443 1,460 
Maryn2G cette. «ayer 30,000 638,553 2,168,827 Mar. 21 16 312 110 876 1,314 
ADE (258.8 Fe sae « 30,246 612,822 835,476 Mar. 28 16 404 3865 785 
ADIGE Bae easinie c 36,325 496,990 885,793 Apr. 4 16 B16 Gieraee 994 1,526 
ABE AG Se coated es 28,000 361,848 905,963 Apr 1 ie 496 892 1,500 
ADP A (28s cet spate 30,550 105,043 1,671,240 Apr. 18. 16 184 “sence 179 782 1,161 
ADI OON eet ae 40,000 25,750 iy 526,070 ADE) 20... ace 496 Sikes eee 264 786 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 
The following table gives exports from various countries, during the season from Nov. 1 
to Oct. 31 of the years named, regardless of countries of destination, the weekly state- 
ments being made solely of exports to Europe: 


Danube- 
America. Argentina. Africa. Russia. Others. Total. 
UODSHBAD. .. Harte vie ena steers 12,045,000 169,126,000 5,540,000 8,432,000 34,789,000 229,932,000 
LODIHDS. cise weve eels csotoetele leave 49,033,000 140,194,000 10,355,000 119,000 5,379,000 205,235,000 
LOZ a 22 xc¥. eek e eae tele ontene lee 154,776,000 98,655,000 10,496,000 .......... 511,543, ‘000 270,469,000 
POZO H=2 i.) <: severe tse! oan 95,592,000 138,014,000) .4). oe nae -n ets teenies 435,178,000 268,786,000 
1919 =20 os cite avciate tare cttehicts 4,429,000 152,630,000 400,000 130,000 504,000 158,093,000 
TIES = 1:9 ip octerse el wisieters heteas neta 4°032°000% 287,586,000... <0. 6 a wscoceesss 6,211,000 97,829,000 
DSL md 8 aye ocoteters isla tase ersvalotetcine 28,063,000 = 20,968; 000% visi ciciers cisuiete ce reerenane 23,362,000 52,393,000 
TGLG =A 7 aie ocetetete eave ave. oteaiet stators 45,419;000% 58;240,000) | Siac. sents ce eats 8,326,000! 106,985,000 
VOUS 0G cic:s: 0 lencterctenstelelovelsi@e oteier 52,027,000 109,614,000 .......... oeccese ces 22,693,000) 161,797,006 
LO T4115 5. atanel tein ea che) sistedene otouets AD,056,000% 172,968,000) 9 ic Sere cect merce srteataee 5,048,000 218,072,000 
LOLS —1.4 isis cto etererebere siete tiexe erernie 11,372,000 127,970,000 11,120,000 44,048,000 2,840,000 197,350,000 
T9113 ie easers Sains o efeieienetotale 68,013,000 203,441,000 12,312,000 13,688,000 1,336,000 293,790,000 
TOLL STO... cents metcrete «jae omer $2,081,000 186,203,000 13,160,000 28,776,000 6,312,000 276,531,000 
TOTO TASS n srne ll cvsieteereeleveteretriegs 45,662,000 4,323,000 19,824,000 31,696,000 3,552,000 105,057,000 
TGO9=1O occ icles srsrete cin ouavevereieiers 37,510,000 104,930,000 25,768,000 64,312,000 6,360,000 238,880,000 
US CO=9 IG evemic wisiccietoeeleeeaate 36,870,000 90,421,000 42,416,000 57,728,000 5,192,000 232,587,000 
LG GT 8 vrererscleeiecreriets wieketnentersts 36,122,000 70,788,000 17,552,000 31,920,000 2,712,000 159,095,000 
UQ0GH diene cau sresicet fotratee 86,395,000 58,089,060 31,024,000 57,968,000 664,000 234,140,000 
TOOG=6 sree osncnce cuaerome revere cen 114,551,000 104,623,000 5,080,000 15,$04,000 312,000 240,479,000 
190s, otrieene ore sdetails 96,643,000 86,541,000 4,064,000 1,352,000 2,624,000 195,904,000 


i 
=] 
i=] 
ow 
' 
es 
So 


47,693,00 99,201,000  14/352;000 32'024'000 504,000 193,774,000 
1Africa only. 2Africa, 94,000 bus. %504,000 African, “Of this 2, 469, 000 bus. from Africa. *Of 
this 9,813,000 from Africa. ®Russia. 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 


OATS CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Department of Agriculture estimates of production of Oats in 1924 and previous years, 
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Seer coeaticons, collated by The Price Current-Grain Reporter, 1923, 1922, 1921, 1920, 
an : 

State 1924 1923 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
DITIO sara.o si00% 4,477,000 4,625,000 4,560,000 4,340,000 4,974,000 3,978,000 
N. Hampshire. 702,000 675,000 684,00 30,000 02,000 594,000 
Vermont ...... »584,000 2,625,000 3,060,000 2,673,000 2,835,000 2,448,000 
Massachusetts.. 272,000 315,000 340,000 79,000 306,000 97,000 
Rhode Island... 30,000 32,000 31,000 28,000 8,000 30,000 
Connecticut 290,000 290,000 308,000 330,000 330,000 324,000 
New York 34,056,000 32,747,000 31,770,000 24,912,000 40,772,000 - 25,704,000 
New Jersey ... 2,144,000 1,632,000 2,232,00 1,728,000 2,804,000 2,130,000 
Pennsylvania 37,080,000 33,930,000 39,780,000 35,283,000 47,190,000 36,456,000 
Delaware ..... 210,000 182,000 161,000 168,000 31,000 38,000 
Maryland ..... 2,074,000 1,758,000 1,740,000 1,620,000 1,625,000 1,372,000 
Marzinia ...... 4,394,000 3,586,000 3,320,000 3,342,000 3,241,000 3,520,000 
W. Virginia... 4,784,000 4,704,000 4,600,000 4,620,000 5,400,000 3,780,000 
N. Carolina.... 4,644,000 6,600,000 4,620,000 3,060,000 3,388,000 2,839,000 
S. Carolina.... 7,704,000 10,728,000 9,744,000 8,112,000 7,368,000 6,854,000 
Georgia 3,978,000 9,378,000 8,532,000 8,652,000 7,224,000 6,200,000 
miorida ........ 465,000 396,000 481,000 533,000 697,000 600,000 
BRRIOT oi vei: o/c 64,657,000 52,302,000 39,744,000 35,650,000 68,068,000 47,916.000 
BIANS .0.c00.s 70,034,000 48,692,000 31,626,000 45,888,000 76,875,000 56,000,000 
BEPIIOIS 6 sra.ciese' 163,680,000 135,100,000 110,010,000 121,741,000 171,193,000 128,730,000 
Michigan ..... 67,200,000 48,896,000 50,932,000 28,101,000 58,806,000 37,875,000 
Wisconsin 103,600,000 92,166,000 101,558,000 63,958,000 107,878,000 78,423,000 
Minnesota 193,500,000 155,400,000 142,746,000 99,480,000 138,825,000 98,728,000 
ES 5 ho ase eyo 248,282,000 209,019,000 217,925,000 164,840,000 229,866,000 192,584,000 
MHEsOUr! ...... 41,745,000 34,500,000 19,200,000 42,960,000 58,499,000 46,089,000 
North Dakota. 938,364,000 54,924,000 78,804,000 48,792,000 60,432,000 37,154.000 
South Dakota. 98,050,000 78,336,000 74,400,000 58,300,000 75,446,000 56,927,000 
Nebraska ..... 76,136,000 81,048,000 56,106,000 70,054,000 83,040,000 69,962,000 
MEATISES © sees es 39,806,000 34,922,000 27,639,000 38,827,000 65,299,000 43,667,000 
Kentucky 5,336,000 4,725,000 4,282,000 5,567,000 6,580,000 6,300,000 
Tennessee 4,950,000 4,305,000 4,122,000 5,330,000 4,950,000 4,070,000 
mig baAmMa ...... 2,955,000 4,709,000 5,540,000 6,776,000 4,428,000 3,996,000 
Mississippi 2,124,000 2,280,000 2,375,000 2,940,000 2,176,000 2,400,000 
Louisiana ..... 1,060,000 1,232,000 1,249,000 1,265,000 1,150,000 1,100,000 
PHERAS ...y<2s.. . 48,892,000 43,840,000 33,465,000 33,570,000 32,780,000 78,246,000 
Oklahoma 38,880,000 24,000,000 30,000,000 35,300,000 54,450,000 50,336,000 
Arkansas 5,500,000 5,750,000 6,600,000 6,600,000 7,250,000 6,160,000 
Montana 19,854,000 22,209,000 21,120,000 14,832,000 11,726,000 3,474.000 
Wyoming 5,239,000 5,610,000 4,898,000 4,500,000 4,370,000 1,200,000 
Golorado ...... 6,500,000 7,232,000 4,625,000 6,727,000 6,426,000 4,559,000 
New Mexico... 1,536,000 1,160,000 827,000 1,690,000 1,671,000 1,507,000 
PEPIZONA ..2 +00 700,000 570,000 620,000 630,000 351,000 455,000 
Oo Base 3,080,000 3,062,000 3,354,000 2,876,000 2,603,000 1,730,000 
mevada. ....... 92,000 06,000 74,000 113,000 112,000 76.000 
BT EYO) cs) wj0ic'oie 6,624,000 7,820,000 6,156,000 7,740,000 7,030,000 5,550.000 
Washington ... 8,611,000 11,970,000 7,918,000 10,500,000 9,786,000 8,400,000 
reson ....... 8,370,000 10,530,000 6,675,000 8,704,000 10,950,000 8,889,000 
Palifornia ..... 1,645,000 5,265,000 5,250,000 3,780,000 4,650,000 4,263,000 

Total bus....1,541,900,000 1,305,883,009 1,215,803.000 1,078,341,000 1,496,281,000 1,184,030,000 
Total acres.... 42,452,000 40,981,000 40,790,000 45,495,000 42,491,000 40,359,000 
Value ......... $739,495,000  $541,137,000 $478,948.000 $325,954,000  $688,311,000 $833,922,000 
Yield per acre. 17.42 13.20 29.8 23.7 35.2 29.3 
Farm price, cts. 48.0 41.4 39.4 30.2 46.0 70.4 

Ill. ..... 3,860 4,092 35.0 40.0 185,100 163,680 
OATS ACREAGE AND YIELD. Mich. .. 1,528 1,600 32.042.0 48,896 67,200 

Estimates of acreage and production of Wis. . 2,539 2,590 36.3 40.0 92,166 103,600 
oats in bushels in 1923 and 1924, as made by Minn. .. 4,200 4,500 37.0 43.0 155,400 193,500 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics ad-— Iowa .. 5,774 5,774 36.2 43.0 209,019 248,282 
justed to census of 1919 (000 omitted from Mo. - 1,380 1,518 25.0 27.5 34,500 41,745 
acreage and production columns): N. D.... 2,388 2.746 23034.0 64,924 93,364 

; P S. D.... 2,804 2,650 34.037.0 78,336 98,050 

Acreage. Yield Production. Neb. ... 2,456 2,456 33.0 31.0 81,048 76,136 

1923. 1924. per ac. 1923. 1924. xan. |. 13338 1,531 26.126.0 34,922 39,806 

acres. acres.Bus.Bus. bus. bus. Ky. 995 230 21.0 23.2 4,725 5,336 
,_1923.1924. Tenn. 205 225 21.0220 41305 4.950 

Me... 125 121 37.0 37.0 4,625 4,477 Ala. 277 197 17.0 15.0 4,709 2,955 
Bet. 18 18 37.5 39.0 675 702 Miss. 120 118 19.0 18.0 2,280 2,124 
its. oe ws 75 68 35.0 38.0 2,625 2.584 asi 56 53 22.0 20.0 1,232 1,060 
Mass. .. 9 8 35.0 34.0 315 272 Tex, 1.370 1,438 32.0 34.0 48,840 48,892 

> Se if 1 32.0 30.0 3 30 = =Okla. 1,200 1,440 20.027.0 24,000 38,880 
Gonn. . 10 10 29.0 29.0 290 290 Ark. 250 275 23.0 20.0 5,750 5,500 
Be ¥. .. 1.017 946 32.2 36.0 32,747 34,056 Mont. 673 673 33029.5 22,209 19,854 
Be J. . 68 67 24 0 32.0 1,632 2,144 Wyo. 165 169 34.0 31.0 5,610 5,239 
mee... 1,170 1,030 29.0 36.0 33,930 37,080 Colo. 226 260 32.0 25.0 7,232 6.500 
Dela. . 7 7 26.0 30.0 182 210 N. M. 58 64 20.0 24.0 1,160 1,536 
ict Cn 59 61 29.8 34.0 1,758 2.074 Ariz. 19 20 30.0 35.0 570 700 
Mae as 163 187 22.0 23.5 3,586 4,394 Utah 81 77 37.8 40.0 3,062 3,080 
W. Va. 196 184 24.0 26.0 4,704 4,784 Nev. 3 3 35.4 34.0 106 102 
C.: 300 258 22.0 18.0 6,600 4,644 Ida. 170 184 46.0 36.0 7,820 6,624 
ae), 447 360 24.0 21.4 10,728 7,704 Wash 210 218 57.0 39.5 11,970 8,611 
Le 521 234 18.0 17.0 9,378 3,978 Ore. 270 270 39.0 31.0 10,530 8,370 
Fla. 33 31 12.0 15.0 396 465 Calif 162 70 32.5 23.5 5,265 1,645 
Dhio 1,516 1,577 34.5 41.0 52,302 64,657 — - SS 
Ind. - 1,739 1,843 28.038.0 48,692 70,034 U. S..40,981 42,452 31.9 36.3 1,305,883 1,541,900 
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OATS CROP OF THE WORLD. 


Following is a statement of the oats crop 
of the principal countries of the world as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics (final 000 omitted): 


Average 
1909-13. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Country. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 

NO. AMERICA— 
Canada . 351,690 491,289 531,378 463,860 - 
Rie) Sea auth 1,143,407 1,201,436 1,302,453 1,509,409 
Mexico ... | ar te Soe Oe e ee 
Tl. N. A..1,495,097 1,692,675 1,833,831 1,973,269 

EUROPE. 
England and 

Wales 96,913 87,616 92,582 99,715 
Scotland 44,507 46,917 45,864 445,000 
Ireland 65,169 62 SSS Masts ire $56,000 
Norway 10,276 13,380 10,884 9,913 
Sweden 86,050 78,953 69,149 70,892 
Denmark 43,115 58,403: Gece cas $60,000 
Netherlands 18,070 17,817 23,942 22,477 
Belgium 42,595 35,783 36,355 40,036 
Luxemburg 4,108 ...... 2,508 2,697 
France *355,278 288,243 377,470 £332,854 
Spain 29,110 31,214 36,989 30,515 
Portugal icser ees 12669 ere se $10,000 
Italy *36,945 30,465 36,514 33,776 
Switzerland 4,784 2,466 3,059 2.694 
Germany *591,996 276,643 411,689 422,632 
Austria *164,469 16,999 26,018 £25,000 
Czechoslo— 

aa | ukeron ay 64,519 86,255 84,953 
Hungary *90,896 22,268 24,871 17,125 
Yugoslavia 5,632 18,272 19,359 19,432 
Greece, | issuers 5,964 5,963 4,062 
Bulgaria *9,595 9,370 10,053 9,900 
Rumania 34,599 86,13 68,894 £60,000 
Poland 104,495 182,959 259,912 212,926 
Lithuania 18,203 28,94 26,738 24,406 
Latvia 18,205 18,171 20,518 20,000 
Esthonia 8,695 10,057 8,969 410,000 
Finland 20,391 28,198 26,997 33,387 
Russia 319557 Geary) ccs ne Soar ae 


825,988 


Total European 
countries 1,899,988 1,515,374 1,712,464 1,759,892 


ASIA— 
Cyprugey Seelne 2OLDGewae's muerte 
Japan 4,928 13,4367 @ Sek... 10,808 
Russia 

(Asiatic) 107,574 96,094.° 255.525 9 Shes 

AFRICA— 
Algeria 13,489 5,570 13,039 9.338 
MOroceo, 7 i .teavn« 180 1,151 +400 
Tunis 3,307 1,860 


3,948 792 


Tot. Nor. Hem. 
countries 3,417,450 3,018,476 3,487,972 3,760,567 


SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE— 
Av. 1908-09 
to 1912-13. 1922-23. 1928-24. 1924-25. 
Argentina 52,122 54,633 58,560 60.000 
Chile 2,920 31029) 7 tee $3,000 
Uruguay 1,351 D722 We vetertsase 1,800 
Australia 18,023 Oks. che eee $16,000 
N. Zealand 19,019 MeL; Ge kvce 7,000 
lin: So: Africas! 96610 om. 0. aeeee se 18,000 


Tot. So. Hem. 


countries 75,412 65,093 58,560 95,800 


Total world 

countries 3,492,862 3,292,940 3,622,081 3,855,575 
*Old boundaries. jAverage for former 

Serbia, Croatia, Slavonia and Bosnia Herze— 

govina. tUnofficial estimates. ‘JExcluding 

Russia. 


PRODUCTION OF OATS IN COUNTRIES 
NAMED. 


Year Rushels | Year. Bushels. 

LOO Oe tire 3,626,303,000/1914...... 4,034,857,000 
TOO3G esters 3,378,034,000]1915...... 4,416,578,000 
BOO4 cases 3,611,302,000)1916...... 3,306,814,000 
TS05 civics 115501.0,167, 000119175 vets 2,381,299 ,000 
TS0Gce rn... 3,544,961,000/1918...... 2,364,132,000 
LOOT eres ee 3,603,896,000/1919...... 2,902,300,000 


1008 oe. ow 3,591,012,000!1920...... 3,712,640,000 
EOUO ae ace 4,312,882.000|1921...... 3,110,685,000 
L910 Fsese2 4,182,410,000)/1922...... 3,374, 906,000 
Eph eae 3,808,561,000/1923...... 3,847,969,000 
pe ee 4,618,644,000)1924...... 3,855,575,000 
A913. tae 4,697, 437,000) 


MOVEMENT OF OATS. 


Following is a statement of the receipts 
and shipments of oats at the twelve pri- 
mary markets of the West for the weeks 


named: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
-—————Fina] 00 omitted - 
Week of— 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 
May 3,712,0 3,499,0 4,233,0 3,812,097 
May Exe 3,525,0 2,999,0 3,969,0 4,019,0 
May nf 2,871,0 2,938,0 3,309,0 3,587,0 
May : 2,649,0 2,747,0 3,404,0 3,510,0 
May 2,836,0 2,225,0 2,996,0 2.399,0 
June 3,428,0 2,849,0 3,367,0 3,113,0 
June 3,989,0 3,965,0 3,444,0 3,825,0 
June 3,826,0 3,450,0 3,423,0 3,578.0. 
June 2,511,0 3,133,0 2,765,0 3,428.0 
July 1,491,0 3,233,0 1,383,0 2,657,0 
JU ae. 2,715,0 3,088,0 2,457,0 3,482,0 
July 2,298,0 3,751,0 2,229,0 3,643.0 
July 2,609,0 3,463,0 1,871,0 3,011.0 
Aug. 2,469,0 3,054,0 1,504,0 1,947,0° 
Aug. 1,899,0 5,209,0 1,461,0 3,012.0 
Aug. ,588,0 6,605,0 2,132,0 3,955.0 
Aug. 9,959,0 7,879,0 2,508,0 4,519.0 
Aug. 11,292,0 8,626,0 2,889,0 4,237,0° 
Sept 6,091,0 7,336,0 3,907,0 3,889.0 
Sept isrcere. 16,175,0 6,468,0 4,375,0 4,700,0 
Sept. 202.2%... 11,140,0 6,046,0 3,958,0 3,764,0. 
Sept Pico. 9,298,0 5,268,0 3,673,0 4,199,0 
Oct I ikcs 9,018,0 6,587,0 2,845,0 4,745.0 
Octapidueeene 11,289,0 6,298,0 4,289,0 4,102,0 
OCs AES eee 7,911,0 7,535,0 3,321,0 4,922.0 
Oet Tee ase es 8,009,0 5,668,0 4,961,0 4,253.0 
NOVia lee 7,114,0 5,245,0 5,759,0 3,940,0 
INOVig Oconee 5,110,0 4,735,0 3,747,0 4,039.0 
Noval oC comers 3,452,0 4,218,0 3,734,0 3,642,0_ 
INOVs 22cus wens 4,645,0 3,877,0 3,472,0 3,542.0. 
NOV? 29 cae sie 4,227,0 38,413,0 2,953,0 3,119.07 
Dace Once 3,518,0 4,463,0 4,070,0 3767.0" 
Deczalsant wed 4,578,0 5,366,0 2,947,0 3,304.0 
Dec, e202. eee 5,710,0 5,212,0 2,700.0 3,406.0 
DEC. 2c 4,517,0 4,519,0 2,128.0 2.965.0° 
1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. — 
Jan. 4.3..cnee 4,245,0 2,617,0 2,181,0 2,679.0 
Wan. slo as 4,785,0 2,754,0 3,075.0 3,003,0 
Tai. glvnerecer 5,012,0 4,002,0 3,338,0 3,600.0 
yan: SoRice eee 5,918,0 4,250,0 3,658,0 3,560,0 
Ap ite Biles sae 4,929,0 4,532,0 3,958.0 3,582.0. 
Heb. peiecoee ce 4,730,0 4,366,0 3,590.0 2,989,0 
BED. RES ss oets-ae 4,350,0 4,458,0 3,106,0 3,389.0 
Heb. 212. 2,428,0 38,976,0 3,438,0 3,074,9 
Reb. e7seceeer 2,602,0 5,360,0 3,310,0 3.840.0 
Mary Uschi 2,722,0 5,571,0 3,384.0 3,571,0 
Ma, al 4 ctente 3,571,0 4,193,0 3,684,0 3,755.0 
Mar se2ilaantis 2,853,0 2,860,0 4,070.0 3,689.0 
Mars 28 x on con 2,793,0 2,849,0 3,874,0 3,042.0 
P. Gc) yet Res 2,750,0 2,487,0 3,783,0 3,196,0 
ADIL ot eiee 2,065,0 2,920,0 3,693.0 3,445.0 
Apr. 18....... 3,022,0 2,730.0 5,296,0 3,069.0 
ABE 200 smc 3,022,0 4,191,0 4,342.0 3,620,0 


| 


WORLD'S WHEAT EXPORTS 
MONTHLY. 
Compiled from weekly _ reports, 
(000 omitted):—Nat. C. Murray. 
1924-5 1923-4 1922-8 1921-2 1920-1 1919-9 


} 
bushels 


July 50,323 48,674 49,435 46,857 72,574 53,221 
Aug. 44,507 46,096 50,627 65,425 44,726 61,257. 
Sept. 56,437 41,456 48,483 54,521 50,601 62,827 
Oct. 83,820 67,364 58,002 53,429 43,259 50.367 
Noy. 72,189 71,536 67,703 47,640 37,628 50,088 
Dec. 48,845 59,356 50,993 41,330 39,773 49,412 
Jan. 64,952 66,525 62,006 55,995 46,280 49,216 
Feb. 75,316 75,617 54,941 59,035 48,642 39,460 
Maite ane 78,121 50,323 66,622 47,872 45,123 
ADT) ise 71,190 55,380 51,045 60,471 49,735 
WER 9 Ge Hea 74,864 57,437 50,114 63,960 60,889 
JUNO Sanam 66,208 58,323 46,600 54,010 53,229 


The Liverpool grain market closes at 
4:15 p. m. their time which is 10:15 p. 
m., Chicago time. 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF OATS. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of oats on the 
compiled from official sources ((00 omitted): 


past 32 years, 


Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. 
ean. ta,las 7 16,004) 12,580 68,686 48,082, wosece cele ene, gas ce 
1924... 20,591 17,539 17,741 16,715 10,656 6,720 5,264 3,086 
1928... 32,391 30,861 27,683 24,044 21,932 14,485 8,523 5,477 
1922. 67,728 67,423 68,529 64,644 55,837 47,950 42,743 36,667 
1921... 32,194 33,632 34,142 34,813 30,740 28,426 34,401 37,562 
1920... 18,080 11,550 10,401 9,576 6,813 8,642 3,623 3,786 
1919, 34,109 30,505 27,666 22,882 21,507 15,827 18,094 20,481 
1918. 17,657 13,879 13,947 18,098 20,724 20,822 13,227 17,876 
1917. 48,823 42,675 36,740 34,191 28,933 17,454 9,741 6,679 
1916... 21,081 20,175 19,881 17,892 12,096 16,192 12,452 8,537 
1915. 32,956 33,173 33,258 27,284 23,022 12,623 4,345 1,309 
1914. 26,909 24,450 21,489 19,755 138,262 8,144 7,210 6,482 
1913. 8,457 9,646 12,343 13,115 8,704 8,105 14,756 17,131 
1912* 18,754 15,431 15,769 18,429 11,991 8,052 3,690 1,031 
19117 16,267 15,997 15,769 18,129 10,559 98,125 9,570 11,203 
1910. 11,180 8,759 8,639 9,916 9,223 6,905 4,245 2,761 
1909f 10,629 10,115 9,026 9,062 8,008 7,463 6,281 3,800 
1908. 8,450 9,524 8,629 10,006 9,985 8,385 3,781 1,520 
1907. 12,855 11,848 10,904 9,396 10,197 10,605 7,230 2,759 
1906. 27,519 26,655 24,451 21,332 14,987 197 6,466 4,696 
1905. 22,832 18,888 16,723 16,312 13,857 7,744 7,221 4,895 
1904. 8,508 8,446 10,213 10,494 9,100 5,738 4,346 2,681 
1903. 4,804 4,030 6,798 7,349 6,226 4,802 4,354 6,483 
1902. 5,002 4,581 4,246 3,146 2,930 3,055 1,565 2,377 
1901. 9,632 9,929 10,550 11,156 12,526 11,218 10,780 4,354 
1900. 5,694 5,776 6,058 7,556 7,987 7,041 6,876 5,585 
1899. 5,829 7,025 9,369 11,129 9,518 8,236 5,951 3,794 
1898. 12,537 15,112 13,473 12,047 11,218 7,197 6,186 3,440 
1897. 14,089 13,172 13,897 13,616 11,722 8,979 8,218 6,528 
1896 6,537 6,444 7,001 9,020 8,240 8,303 8,548 7,166 
1895 8,826 7,683 6,586 6,185 5,816 8,626 7,018 3,755 
(894 $3,807 4,067 2,661 2,712 2,497 2,606 2,577 1,247 


*On and after Feb. 3, 1912, this shows only amount of American grain. 
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first of each month for the 


Pe ee ee 


tAfter Aug. 1, 


1911, this statement includes Omaha and private elevator stocks at Chicago, St. Louis and 


Buffalo. 


MARKETINGS OF OATS.* 


Following is an estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the percentages of 
oats marketed by farmers monthly of the 
erops grown in the years named: 

1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

uBen wT 14.4 8. 


uN MIGSSSeae 8 8.0 3 15.1 
RAIS ie aio:a he vore'e 23.3 16.4 19.6 18.4 18.7 16.5 
RG a a's 6: 0.6) «10 13.5 18.5 11.9 10.1 13.8 11.8 
BR Mea -aiev one's se of Ota Lt 009) oe 9.2; 6 9.55 207.9 
BRGY rs. sip o1eis 0 SO elie 12) = B82 b.54- 5.3 
te ARGigeor ae eSpee Ocala So eOO | 66. 1 
SETA PIG a o\0:)0)0 wie Wine Some Orla 820 6.6 97.3 
0 eae 5.8 8.0 4.5 6.6 6.6 6.9 
MPEG fais! shale :0.0,0 Sei Rb | 4.9 96.05 5.6 
Se Seamer 6 ba 6.0 pases) 64.6564 
ON a es Adee £10 eee 5.2 6.8:4° 7.2 
ETE s/o eyo! 0.5 0:0 Seo WG 4.6) 67:8 6.0 
*No figures available since 1921. 


MONTHLY PRICES OF OATS. 


The following table gives the estimated 
monthly average price, for United States, in 
cents per bushel, to producers of oats: _ 

1925. 1924.1 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


Jan. ....54.0 48.4 41.2 31.0 45.6 78.2 70.8 
Feb. 53.4 45.4 41.8 32.8 41.8 82.7 64.3 
Mar .. 46.2 48.1 36.6 41.9 84.5 62.6 
Apr 46.5 43.9 36.5 39.3 90.7 65.8 
May 46.3 45.7 37.9 36.8 98.3 70.9 
UNE se reess 46.8 44.9 38.4 37.9 102.9 71.2 
July 49.4 42.5 37.8 35.6 104.5 70.9 
Aug. 49.1 37.8 35.0 33.8 81.9 75.3 
Bept, 6. ee.. ATA Sta) 82-2 80.0 70.2) 971.7 
Oct. 48.9 38.6 34.5 31.0 60.7 68.4 
Nov. 47.4. 40.2 38.2 29.2 54.5 68.7 
Seeger 48.0 41.5 39.4 30.3 47.2 171.5 
es 47.0 41.5 36.3 3 74.0 69.4 


: F : 4.7 
Average for ten years, 1912-21, 52.1c. 


15th of the month. 


The Price Currrent-Grain Reporter is a 
weekly exponent of trade interests in grain, 
seeds, feedstuffs, alfalfa, beans, hay and 
provisions; a weekly reporter of the move- 
ment of these products and of livestock at 
sixteen markets; a weekly review and epi- 


tAfter 1908 this statement shows U. S. stocks exclusively. 


STOCKS OF OATS ON FARMS. 


Department of Agriculture reported 


The 


the following estimates of the supply of oats 
in farmers’ hands on March 1, and August 1, 
for a series of years, with the March 1 per- 
centage of the previous year’s crop: 


Years. Mar. 1. % Aug. 1 Crop. 

192525 55053420008 Stirs cates cectic crews alten se 
1924. .444,810,000 37.8 65,256,000 1,541,900,000 
1923..421,118,000 34.6 70,082,000 1,305,883,000 
1922. .411,934,000 38.2 4,406 1,215,803,000 
1921..683,759,000 45.7 161,199 1,078,341,000 
1920..409,730,000 34.6 56,128 1,469,281,000 
1919. .590,251,000 38.4 93,045,000 1,184,030,000 
1918. .599,208,000 35.9 81,424,000 1,538,124,000 
1917. .394,211,000 31.5 47,834,000 1,592,740,000 
1916. .598,148,000 38.6 113,728,000 1,251,837,000 
1915. .379,369,000 32.6 55,607,000 1,549.030,000 
1914..419,481,000 37.4 62,467,000 1,141,060,000 
1913. .604,200,000 42.6 103,900,000 1,121,768,000 


U. S. EXPORTS OF OATS. 

The exports of oats from principal United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce for each month for four years 
were as follows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 

Jan 724,000 41,170 212,374 113,432 
Feb 1,286,000 24,179 588,884 239,370 
Mar 488,000 33,127 369,280 2,209,942 
PN) ae secede 13,844 484,222 1,724,517 
MAIS Navan olenever sets 14,926 508,459 2,686,355 
SUNS hee seer 58,183 100,208 6,507,350 
SUEVS ey cae 18,719 142,848 4,180,573 
UE on erertraite 50,634 147,626 1,776,012 
Sept <5 <aeares 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 
OCUS eee tae eee 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 
NO Vows arena 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 
DeGeneres 518,000 56,064 331,645 
WGA cae erties 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011,133 


tome of the movement and prices for grain 
and provisions; a record of exports and im- 
ports of all these products; and the only 
organized independent, unofficial crop re- 
porter published that has its own private 
corps of reporters in surplus states. 
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RYE ACREAGE AND YIELD. 


Estimates of acreage and production of 
rye, in bushels, years named, as made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (000 


omitted from acreage and production col- 
umns): 


Acreage. Yield. Production. 
1923. 1924. per acre. 1923. 1924. 
1,000 1,000 1923. 1924. 1,000 1,000 
acres. acres. Bus. Bus bus. bus. 
é 3 18.0 20.0 54 60 
4 18.0 18.0 90 72 
55 16.3 17.0 945 935 
66 17.8. 17.5 1,157 1,138 
204 17.0 16.0 3,655 3,264 
6 14.4 13.6 86 81 
2 15.8 15.0 269 300 
44 12.0 12.2 504 5387 
10 10.0 11.2 100 112 
1, 10;45420 780 852 
T A035 Sala 74 82 
20 9.0 9:2 180 184 
80 15.5 16.0 1,302 1,280 
263 14.0 14.0 4,186 3,682 
172 16:0 15.0 3,450 2,580 
364 14.0 16.5 6,538 6,006 
321 14.8 17.0 5,062 5,457 
620 138.5 19.0 12,312 11,780 
48 17.6 18.0 898 864 
20 12.5 13.5 325 270 
990 7.8 14.0 10,296 13,860 
219 11.5 13.5 3,496 2,956 
132 12.0 14.5 1,584 1,914 
40 8.5 14.2 348 568 
16. 22:7 11:0 234 176 
2 18) L007 2150 200 198 
a. 1 1 12:0 10.0 12 10 
Tex. 17 Li 22:07 16:0 204 272 
Okla. 37 37 12.0 14.0 444 518 
Ark. 1 1 950) “21.0 9 lst 
Mont. 156 125 11.0 14.0 1,716 1,750 
Wyo. 24 24 18.0 11.0 312 264 
Colo. ims 74 12.0 10.0 924 740 
N. M. 2 2 12.0 20.0 24 40 
Utah . 11 Tie pir 9.0 125 99 
Ida. u 14 14 tO 00 1150 266 154 
Wash. 23 20) 15-7 5.0 361 100 
Orem 3 37 35 15.0 8.0 555 280 
U. S..5,171 4,173 12.2 15.2 63,077 63,446 


THE U. S. RYE CROP. 


Following is a statement showing the acre- 
age, yield and exports, in bushels, of rye for 
a series of years, compiled from data fur- 
nished by the Agricultural Department (000 
omitted): 


Per ac Yield. *Exports. 
13.3 24,369 8,578 
16.1 27,363 15,562 
15.6 25,658 10,170 
14.4 23,962 2,382 
12.4 15,569 scopic 
15.1 23,996 2,346 
15.3 80,345 2,712 
17.0 33,631 2,698 
15.4 29,363 5,423 
15.2 27,242 765 
16.5 28,486 1 
16.7 33,375 1,356 
16.4 31,566 749 
16.4 31,851 2,420 
16.1 32,239 1,273 
16.0 34,897 220 
15.6 33,119 3 
16.8 35,664 6 
16.2 41,381 1,823 
16.8 42,779 2,223 
17.3 54,050 12,545 
15.2 48,862 14,5382 
14.6 62,933 13,260 
14.2 91,041 11,990 
12.0 75,483 27,540 
13.7 60,490 37,463 
13.6 61,675 45,735 
15.5 103,362 29,904 
12.2 63,077 51,412 
15.2 63,446 17,704 


*Fiscal year ending June 30 year follow- 
ing year named. 


RYE CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The following table shows the rye crop of 
the world as reported by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics: } 


Production 
Average 
1909-13. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

NORTH 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

AMER. Bus Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Canada” .... 2,094 32,8738 28,159 14,3008 
Sst Siege ee 36,093 103,862 638,077 638,446 
Tot. N. Am.. 38,187 127,870 92,959 177,746 

EUROPE. 

Norway ..... 974 862 832 695 
Sweden ..... 23,859 22,678 22,447 11,755 
Denmark .... 18,096 14,600.) ay.00.)° <oeee 
Netherlands . 16,422 17,140 15,393 14,661 
Belgium . 22,675 18,384 19,526 49,737 
Luxemburg . 651 2250) Aaistests 515 
Prance s.cces 8,647 38,412 36,927 39,874 
Spain Gy cera 327,635 26,252 30,310 28,575 
Portugalyss.. --nee 2,361 5,372 6,027 
[taly? sess 35,328 5,562 6,693 6,306 
Switzerland 21,783 1,488 1,646 1,633 
Germany 9445,222 206,049 °290,000 236,329 
Austria .....9112;752 112599055 fon. 15,397 
Czechoslovakia .... 51,097 51,808 46,395 
Hungary .... 48,716 25,156 30,904 22,858 
Jugoslavia 4,208 7,100 5,905 6,450 
Greecet. se seen 2,361 2,602. gue 
Bulgaria 8,553 7,204 8,480 4,414 
Rumania .... %4,652 6,946.6 Sree. 6,456 
Poland yee 90,494 197,375 257,579 150,517 
Lithuania ie <eme 124,249 24,290 18,824 
Tia tias Te). «tm cole 77,397 11,810 9,669 
Hsthonia, wasseaeeee 15,797 6,863 5,695 
Minland ic... 11,174 7,776 10,220 11,828 
Russia, including 

Ukraine and No. 

Caucasia .:°798,742 © oe stele epee ool 
Total 

European. 1,690,583 709,486 839,667 693,303 

ASIA AND 

AFRICA. 

Algeria tis. ste rays 14 117) ee 
Russia (Asi- 

atic\ie-eeaun 24,663 «na nqeeeernte 3 BA os 
Total North. Hem- 

isphere ..1,753,433 837,360 871,620 ....... 

SOUTHERN 

HEMISPHERE. 

Chiles. sek  eelAs Belo ecsigte >: oe 
Uruguay 22.2 ee A sfeieisiete cone 
Argentina 9949 PACT Sscnipe, e o. oe 
Union of So. 

Africa. ..2:: 9608 —0oh.c. ene caine te ann 
Australia ... 108 ole ls eaten eitaetete ota Sie 
N. Zealand... 97 ala 'sxatet) Mbapevetetere sles tate 
Tot. world..1,755,340 840,120 932,643 771,249 


1International Institutes. “Includes some 
wastes. *%Old boundaries. ‘Includes 885,000 
bus. grown in new territory. "Estimate based 
on the total rye production of Bavaria and 


Prussia. ‘Subject to revision. 7Consular re- 
port. ®*Two-year average. ®One year only. 
WORLD’S RYE CROPS. 
Production. Production. 
Year Bushels. |Year. Bushels. 
VO04S ae 1,742,112,000)1915...... 1,599,477,000 
1905...... 1,495,751,000/1916...... 1,025,139,000 
1906...... 1,433,395,000/1917...... 183,592,000 
1907...... 1,538,778,000]1918...... 178,859,000 
1908. +. 1,590,057,000/1919...... 481,435,000 
1909...... 1,747,123,000]1920...... 544,503,000 
1910...... 1,673,473,000/1921...... 848,698,000 
1911...... 1,578,933,000|1922...... 837,521,000 
LOUD Reece 1,891,517,000)1923...... 900,855,000 
1913...... 1,880,387,000| *1924..... 771,249,000 
1914...... 1,596,882,000 
*Preliminary. 


—_ 


An accepted meeting place for buyer and 
seller is The Price Current-Grain Reporter. 
You get quick results when you place your — 
“want ad’ in the grain trade’s only weekly. 
Classified Rates: 25 cents per printed line 
each insertion. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF RYE. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of rye on the first of each month (or 
nearest date thereto) for 21 years, compiled from official sources (000 omitted): 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
See OGG se 2s,4 Tb ena, OGL, Sdn 9DE occccae Meas ace hte Unies ome elne OP Sar Mice sae 
1924. 19,052 19,874 21205 21,716 20,374 18,749 17, 329 14,437 15,209 13,643 17,2381 20,543 
1923. 10,193 11,710 14,594 18,268 19,459 16,545 15,101 138,082 138,374 15,188 16,960 16,904 
1922. 6,770 7,266 1,227 9,236 8,163 4,358 1,635 1,154 4,707 8,180 8,344 10,284 
1921.... 3,226 2,083 1,978 1,801 1,44% 1,042 587 1,846 4,871 5,131 6,005 6,846 
1920....17,477 19,195 20,389 19.210 15,560 11,570 4,423 2,555 2,165 3,890 2,778 4,406 
1919....15,255 20,764 17,896 15,193 17,246 11,884 8,981 9,866 12,827 15,137 17,248 17,198 
1918.... 2,480 1,676 1,225 1,086 1,000 852 107 580 1,325 3 829 5,503 11,511 
1917,... 2,517 2,280 2,014 1,693 1,537 708 515 480 727 2,029 3,339 3,818 
1916.... 3,003 3,150 2,639 1,844 1,687 951 452 350 418 1,007 1,850 1,962 
1915. 1,448 1,445 1,372 757 958 310 210 95 827 1,239 1,304 2,686 
1914. 2,228 2,085 1,822 1,439 1,165 613 369 168 290 1,245 1,897 1,941 
1913 1,719 1,469 1,202 1,063 684 503 449 382 674 1,391 2,032 2,299 
1912... 1,482 1,099 1,003 828 713 544 427 243 441 1,062 1,256 1,888 
1911. 491 381 277 114 60 32 15 16 316 §11 1,017 1,351 
1910. 807 784 771 686 630 578 378 243 172 353 433 507 
1909. 1,022 £90 574 500 424 235 157 93 201 458 642 918 
1908. 1,055 1,032 828 614 338 261 194 100 261 785 987 *1,078 
1907. 1,702 1,709 1,590 1,441 1,315 572 731 621 394 633 1,148 1,068 
1906. 2,386 2,474 2,314 2,126 1,789 1,598 1,437 1,364 1,431 1,545 1,614 1,619 
1905.... 1,983 1,902 1,687 1,289 1,116 922 808 15 848 1,163 1,727 2,137 


Canadian stocks included prior to Nov. 28, 1908. 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. : 
The following is the range of prices paid 
for spot rye of contract grade at Chicago in 


the months named: 
TO2509 192451928. 1922: «1921.° 1920. 


Jan. he ans iE! $0. 86 $0.77 $1.4914$1.66 
.74 -88% .8644 1.73 1.85% 
Feb. 160” 7014, 18344 186 1.41 1.44 
1.70 73%, .894%6 1.05 1.54 1.68% 
Mar 1.10%, .65%, .81 -99 1.39% 1.59% 
1.62 71%, .84% 1.06 1.50% 1.83% 
Apr. 1.01% .655%4, .83 9814 1.25% 1.82% 
1.23%, .67%, .87% 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
ie Beene 654%4. .72 97% 1.35% 1.98 
Scien 694% .83 1.11 1.67 2.29 
ar 67144 .63%, .86 1.19% 2.13 
Retere a aw 3 a7 8008) Lebo) 2.40 
BRYAN Sis Fels, F.0f0 78% .62 77) =1.16% 1.71 
Re Sed oe 96%, .67% .89 1.83% 2.85% 
_ Oe 85144 .64% .68% .98 1.70 
Aisi ee 97 -70 -78 1.12% 2.10_ 
Aare 891%, .68 68% .99 1.87% 
SaaG sar 1.20% .744%4 .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
Tey, Sere 18 695% .70% .81 1.60 
Eves ie 1.35144 .738% .84% .98 1.77% 
BT OV. 9 ech ae 1.14% .68% .835 .738 1.41% 
Pee eee 1.38 13 92% .87% 1.73 
Cth, ae 1.31%, .69% .88% .84 1.44 
ee 1.51% yn 923%, .90 1.67 
CAT 5 sbie a0; 65% =. 68% .73 1.41% 
rare 1.51% ‘Sort apd ese eae 24: 
SOE PREVIOUS YEARS. 
CICS Sere SCR) eR a eanee 58 - 70 
OL Se ipa -295 1912 561%4- 96% 
RON ae aresn.t 138) =245 19115... 80 -113 
BENEG ac vee = s Bon) beer y OLOR ates cts 72 = 82 
ee ered Ss Pee OOO esateteiss)« 67 - 87 
BOA is ccieie « 55 -112161908 ....... 72 - 87 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 

The exports of rye from all United States 
ports, as reported by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
for each month, for four years, were as fol- 
lows, not including rye flour. 


Mos 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. -200,333 3,448,979 1,129,336 5,423,450 
Feb. -136,646 5,974,431 1,194,249 3,756,838 
Mar. .299,436 1,360,455 ,599 1,750,589 
OCs... oo 077,456 2,218,636 3,897,932 2,113,989 
May ...1,923,584 4/611,459 5,482,544 1,984,349 
June ...3,708,317 3,877,443 4,953,468 2,439,032 
July ...1,306,448 3,328,284 2,788,582 931,148 
Aug. ...1,469,368 1,740,506 4,610,088 3,079,857 
Sept mA 563,445 2,558,477 11,129,748 3,712,635 
Oct. ...10,852,555 454,840 2,197,170 1,970,234 
Nov. .. 1,297,143 755,104 5,431,298 680,929 
Dee, . 831,676 521,575 3,763,261 1,968,671 
Year .35,666,407 30,850,189 47,260,275 29,811,721 


Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Year Book in any way, if addressed to the 
editor, will always be welcomed and appre- 


ciated, 


PRICES OF RYE. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated averaged price, cents per bushel, 
to produccrs of rye, monthly for six years: 

1919. 1920: 1921, 1922: 1923. 19247Avg.! 


Jan. ...150.7 152.8 124.7 69.6 72.2 63.5 170.1 
Feb. 140.4 154.5 131.5 70.4 71.2 64.5 112.9 
Mar. 132.2 145.0 126.1 83.5 70.8 62.8 113.0 
Apr. ...145.8 156.1 118.7 84.2 69.4 60.4 118.6 
May ...155.5 183.1 105.3 87.6 72.1 60.1 122.5 
June ..143.7 183.9 112.2 88.0 66.38 61.6 120.7 
July ...138.6 189.0 103.8 77.6 58.2 68.8 116.5 
Aug. ...149.7 168.6 98.1 705 54.4 79.8 113.0 
Sept. 138.3 168.9 89.9 63.3 56.2 80.1 111.3 
Oct. ...135.8 162.3 88.6 63.2 658.2 105.7 111.0 
Nov. 129.8 142.1 74.6 67.2 59.5 108.6 108.1 
Dec. 133.2 126.8 69.7 69.2 64.7 112.7 106.9 
Avg. 138.5 5 155.1 96.4 70.1 64.4 77.4 111.4 


1For “years 1912-21. 
of the month. 


“Prices based on 15th 


QUALITY AND WEIGHT OF 
GRAIN. 


The following tables show the average 
quality and weight at harvest of Winter and 
Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, etc., as reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


QUALITY. 
W. Sp. B. 

Year Wh. Wh. Rye. Brly. Wh.Oats. Corn. 
1924.... 93.0 93.4 93.0 88.7 90.6 91.4 63.2 

1923.... 89.0 83.4 88.4 86.6 88.7 73.0 79.4 
1922.... 86.4 90.0 93.7 88.5 91.7 87.7 85.0 
1921.... 87.1 82.2 87.6 82.5 93.3 74.7 84.0 
1920. 92.4 80.4 93.0 88.2 92.9 93.3 89.6 
1919 84.38 74.4 85.2 84.8 91.7 84.7 89.1 
1918. 91:9 94:8" 91-6 89:8 88.6 93:6 86.5 
1917 92.2 92.7 93.2 90.9 85.2 95.1 . 75.2 
1916. 92.38 71.38 91.7 84.4 85.3 88.2 83.8 
1915. ST 90 meee em OOO O0LS) 880.0), Tike 
1914 91.3 78.6 94.0 87.5 91.6 86.5 985.1 
1913 93.7 86.8 94.0 86.4 86.5 89.1 82.2 
1912. 90.7 88.7 94.0 86.2 91.1 91.0 177.6 
1911. 92.0 79.8 91.5 84.9 87.9 84.6 80.6 
1910. 92.6 94.1 95.4 88.1 92.0 93.8 87.2 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 


Average weights of wheat, oats and barley 
at harvest, in pounds: 


Year. Wheat. Oats Barley 
TODS AG tah ote Aeieteltiotciass 58.9 33.4 7.0 
L928 acd eee ey Molale eter 57.4 32.1 45.3 
LODZ Ae c.s eteearaleris 57.7 32.0 46.2 
LOD Umer eiotecsieieteterars 57.0 28.3 44.4 
LOZOMect tereimteereteraince 57.4 33.1 46.0 
TOLOM hr cieereiietentereres 56.3 $1.1 45.2 
UG US eacvels cteleteateletnte 58.8 33.2 46.9 
LOL 7 tavekuste taltintetottiara 58.5 33.4 46.6 
LOLG Oe tovaremetoo ea 67.1 31.0 45.2 
LOT iceeerere soteraterktoinrers 57.9 31.2 47.4 
VOLS oe crete sicteistele 58.0 31.5 46.2 
EOL ROE eels. mineieteieels a 57.8 32.1 46.5 
L912 ies pele stearate eters 58.3 33.0 46.8 
LOD ateis aueteitelsiel evar 57.8 31.1 46.0 
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BARLEY ACREAGE AND YIELD. | Rast ohne ee 
Following are estimates by e Bureau o ais son 
Agricultural Economics of the acreage, yield N. D oO Ls aa ge vie a 
er acre and total yield in bushels of barley s. ye 09 Fad 25 6.079 6208 5,607 
in years named (000 omitted from acreage Natives a 31 26 23 915 2°468 1.443 
and total yield columns): ‘ Kenta © 39 26 24 5.202 5333 2'773 
Acreage. Yield. Production. K ns 12 10 5 os ge) 19 a 
1923. 1924. peracre. 1923. 1924. jA¥._-++-++: a. equals 19 97 36 
1,000 1,000 1923. 1924. 1,000 1,000 ,,enn. ..-.. ae ee oh 177, «441 
acres. acres. Bus. Bus. _ bus. bus. Okla rneeee 17 12 16 175 341 748 
Me. TEL. 4 30.0 26.0 120 a are vet 30 31 20 305 830 ~—«620 
N. H. 1 1 26.5 26.0 26 26 Ont” ose. ee 7 2 
ie 9 9 0 320 261 09s.” WY¥0s Geese 30 30 17 140 252 153 
xe 44 Col 31.3422 884 2,958 1,795 
Nia ay 190 230 26.8 30.0 5,092 6,900 <a teens a1 46 2 sae: 31 me 
Pa 12 12 224 265 269 318 i . 4 
5 iS Arig. eke 8 8 22 58 101 277 
Ma 4 5 33.0 35.0 132 175 Utal 23 1 120 205 159 
Va 10 12) 2720" 2740 270 324 ioe sereee oo. ARUN ae 53 19 36 
Ohio 74 75 27.0 30.0 1,998 2,250 Tdat 20 «208 491 800 886 
Ind 30 32 23.0 25.0 690 800 | Wash. Si eee an 231 893 964 
Nie eke 228 = 251 29:0 310m -6.612) 7,781 Rickie Bg 
Mich 150 158 24.0 310 3,600 4,743 OPE --uses a0 1 tise Gee 
Wi Bb SBS Me as Bae ON a ea ee 
Minn. .. 962 4 25.0 32. 4, * 1a F 29°79 248 
Tas © ces 158 160 28.8 .81.4 4,503 (4,710 - ¢, 4) Ssran 90.8 Dee 44,950 ae 
Te erp Meg Mey eer Pero ary SS 44,930,000/1918. .. 44,419,000 
N. D 1,250 1,350 17.5 26.0 21,875 35,100 1923 ee 42,469,000 1917tesee es 33244 000 
Ss: BD 890 801 22.5 28.0 20,025 22,428 1922 Fidei pie 42, 294'060 1916 <0 ee 58'301.000 
ayer ool © Gatches Mice wee cia eee 65,229:000|1915.......- 42/389, 000 
Kan 924 700 22.2 16.5 20,513 11,550 1900 eee 337390000 19144e ee 44,126,000 
Cy ud 5 27.0 24.0 189 T2060 eee ! a ae et eee : f 
pas 17 re a re : ee F aon oe 
ex 108 ttyl 4 8. 2,592 3, 
Okla 129 187 22:0 250 2/838 41675 THE U. S. BARLEY CROP. 
Mont 105 124 25.5 25.0 2,678 3,100 Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
Wyo 28 30 30.0 30.0 840 900 ture, showing area of barley harvested, the 
Colo 300 340 29.0 24.0 8,700 8,160 yield, in bushels, and value in years named, 
ING pet elk 12 190 20.0 209 240 and exports and imports, in bushels. Fiscal 
BT ert e oO 386 35.0 35.0 1,260 1,260 years ending June 30, from crop of year 
Utah =. 322 . we a soo ys named (000 omitted): 
Nev. 5 5.4 : 7 14 Year. Acres. Yield. Value. Exports. Imp’ts. 
SEEN g8 103 43-0 29.0 3082 «eb = 1896.. 2,951 69,695 $22,491 20,030 Same 
Alors + 4 SrcEht Res Pe rete 1897.. 2,719 66,685 25,142 11 237 125 
IVE. wees 35.0 25.0 3,08 425° 1898.. 2,583 55,792 23,064 2,267 110 
Calif. ..1,095 504 30.2 20.0 33,069 10,080 1899.. 2,878 73,381 29,594 23,662 190 
C Ghee GRGA OOEChL OS an Gamay’ 1900.. 2,894 58,926 24,075 6,293 171 
1902.5 .4, 134, F . 
: 1903.. 4,993 131, : : 
FARM RESERVES OF BARLEY 41993 131,861 60,166 10,882 91 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 1904.. 5,146 139,749 58,652 10,662 81 
makes the following estimates o e amoun 1905.. 5,0 36, : , 
kes the followi timat f th t 05 5,096 136,651 55,047 17,729 18 
of barley on the farms on March 1 (000 1906.. 6,324 178,916 74,236 8,239 38 
omitted from bushels’ columns): 1907.. 6,448 153,317 102,290 4,349 205 
ricgmoreron Bushee Peat bade Ga 
yr. ve ’ , , ’ eee 
"24. °25. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1910.. 7,743 178,832 100,426 9,399 oa 
is is “7 4 "2 igre’? Yeao aostsee qizes7 1gsst | 1 
7 5 . F 5 oe 
20 20 68 52 58 1913 7,499 178,189 95,731 6,448 
24 31 1,191 1,222 2,139 1914 7,565 194,953 105,903 26,755 om 
22 12 61 9 38 1915 7,395 237,000 122,499 27,473 ’ 
ae RE 26 16 19 1916 7,757 182,309 160,646 16,381 P 
14 ale, 35 38 39 1917 8,933 211,759 240,758 26,285 
825 W226 299 639 585 1918 9,740 256,225 234,942 20,458 
12 14 61 83 112 1919 6,720 147,608 178,086 26,871 
23 22 1,401 1,521 1,712 1920 7,600 189,332 135,083 20,457 
19 22 648 684 1,043 1921 7,414 154,946 64,934 22,400 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF BARLEY. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of Barley on the first of each month (or 
nearest day thereto) for 19 years, compiled from official sources (000 omitted): 
Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


1921.,.. 3,800 2,728 2,507 2,097 1,729 ’ 1.573 1,845 2,932 3,918 4,210 3,592 
1920.... 3,189 3,184 3,073 3,18 8,382 3,224 2,632 3,034 2,156 3,419 3,552 3,287 
1919 7,032 9,456 9,712 11,798 14,235 9,756 10,166 8,741 6,534 5,055 4,157 2,940 
1918 3,554 4,136 4,34 5,709 4,299 3,358 2,089 1,302 1,510 2,679 3,666 6,101 
1917 4,289 4,448 4,474 4,720 3,921 1.724 1,759 1,475 3,206 5,111 4,466 3,910 


eee 3 
1908.... 5,870 £&497 4,648 3,366 2,255 1,534 1,088 540 839 6,090 6,806 %6,472 
1907.... 3,475 2,642 2,419 2,241 2,519 928 702 420 452 38,127 6,454 6,049 
*Canada included prior to Nov. 28, 1908. 
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PRICES OF BARLEY. 


The following table gives the United 
States’ estimated averaged price, cents per 


bushel, to producers of barley, monthly for 
six years: 

1919. 1920. so 1922. 1923. 1924.2*Ave.t 
Jan. ... 91.8 130.2 644 43,7 58.6 656.5 179.7 
Hepa «.- 86.8 137.1 57. 9 44.3 55.0 58.0 82.5 
Mar. ... 85.4 129.3 56.8 49.6 57.4 60.0 84.8 
Apr. ... 92.7 140.0 54.4 52.8 58.6 61.0 87.4 
May ...103.9 146.4 49.2 56.3 60.7 600 89.5 
erie. ..109.2' 148.3. 61.6 57:7) 60.9 61.9 87.8 
July ...108.4 1420 50.6 52.2 55.7 68.8 82.4 
Oe 118.7 121:0 49.4 49.7 53.7 75:7 . 79.2 
Sept. ...115.6 105.0 47.0 45.7 507 75.6 76.4 
Oct. 2715.3 91.2 45.4 46.7 53.1 81.4 7428 
Mromeeetiy.¢ Sia 44.0 51:6 166.3 79.7. 74.0 
mecwe. 120.6. Tie 41,9 52.5 54.0 76.2 73.7 


Avg. ..108.8 106.9 48.9 48.9 9 566.2 67.9 78.2 
1For years 1912-21. *Prices based on 15th of 
the month. 


BARLEY CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The following table shows the barley crop 
of the world as reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics (000 omitted): 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 

Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
U. Kingdom 58,074 44,345 55,475 56,350 
France 36,206 46,994 40,133 38,400 
Russia— 

TEODC AM Rta sir osieishalsael ,  Inielsveysye)  saienp\ oheve 

MERCH ers Macatee) A iaiv)s:e\e/e fos “eooaee 

Finland 5,782 4,928 4,617 5,042 
Hungary .. 15,159 24,196 21,183 21,750 
Austria 7,226 7,486 5,192 5,417 
BEALS) fos s.s ei 8,635 10,105 LYE cals iu bye 
Germany 109,905 109,811 78,833 83,633 
BAI agin cs 94,327 Sito, 38,167 ~ 92:173 
Rumania 50,000 68,615 93,775 49,325 
Bulgaria 14,055 12,282 12,058 13,23 
Czecho- 

Slovakia.. 47,629 B5,177 42,142 47,367 
Portugal POOL) Bie toicins sie" 1,250 1,417 
Egypt 11,431 11,376 11,475 11,875 
Belgium 3,729 4,223 8,433 3,942 
Holland 3,123 2,922 2,542 3,133 
Sweden 12,585 12,212 12,742 11,992 
Norway ... 3,912 3,84 4,950 4,308 
Denmark .. 30,000 *22,789 29,033 27,767 
Switzerland 519 570 492 583 
Cyprus 22500 Par cris. 1,417 1,250 
Algeria 21,587 46,316 18,833 50,325 
PUTS sie as ND 2B ee wolisiates 1.400 11.483 
Japan 111,230 81,369 85,850 89,900 
PGi as sins. LAB F000 eerie 133,333 117,042 
U.S.America 200,958 199,337 193,867 157,483 
Canada 90,769 80,357 74,858 62,200 
MexiGOwrs it 24,000 secias 12,500 10,833 
Australia 1, 0bG4 © dates 3,33 4,525 
N. Zealand. GOO Wits ce 1,233 1,650 
Arg. mcpablic 9,186 4,593 6,667 9,167 
MAEM ccs. BOS MME Sevchavecs 4,583 5,108 
So. Africa.. TOOO Cam atiiat 1,667 1,283 
Moroeccor... 48;226 v5... 22,508 26,017 
Poland .... 57,228 81,966 59,588 53,317 

Total ...1,281,286 1,109,565 1,122,226 1,090,089 


*Average 1909-13 
BARLEY CROP OF WORLD, 


Bushels. |Year. Bushels. 
An -  959,622,000/1913...... 1,650,265,000 
ao0N cuss 1,072,195,000/1914....... 1,463,289,000 


1902...... 1,229,182,000/1915...... 1,503,272,000 
1903...... 1,235,786,000/1916...... 1,102,998,000 
BoOt scl 1,175,784,000(1917....... 526,095,000 
1905...... 1,180,053,000/1918...... 629,261,000 
1906...... 1,296,579, ped RY a aloielsip 950,578,000 
1907...... 1,271,237.000'1920...... 1,188,991,000 
1908...... 1,274,897,000]1921...... 21,149,316,000 
1909...... 1,458,263,000/1922...... ?1,203,134,000 
BLO sates 1.388,734,000/1923..... 1 21 ,329;018,000 
1911...... 1,373,286,000/1924..... 121, 281,286,000 
OIE 1,466, 313, 000 


{Excluding Russia. *Above and other coun- 
tries, not previously available. 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 

The exports of barley (bus.) from prin- 
cipal United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, for 
years named, were as follows: 


os 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan, 299,228 661,319 441,190 2,991,170 
Feb. 613,280 1,191,104 463,853 1,324,488 
Mar 969,010 1,011,991 835,504 1,567,403 
Apr. 706,217 708,316 1,002,008 631,047 
May 447,649 364,708 1,015,222 458,225 
June 512,760 361,817 1,152,602 1,371,653 
July 1,054,012 816,159 2,518,647 2,107,520 
Aug 1,896,112 2,571,305 2,085,264 4,602,358 
Sept 1,955,151 2,053,619 3,671,273 5,357,012 
Oct 5,314,768 1,424,566 2,939,699 2,082,255 
Nov. ..2,709,898 264,072 1,562,587 2 '510,935 
Dec. ..1,744,221 382,240 761,782 829,934 
Year .20,178,700 11,893,177 18,450,000 25,834,000 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 
The following is the range of prices paid 
for spot barley of contract grade at Chicago 
in the months named: 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


Jan, .$0.99 $0. aS $0. $0.50 $0.53 $1.35 $0.70 

1.03 66 .90 160 1.09 

Febiyeca «0 a 54 54 52 1.22 .80 

Le 7 Sone ale tO Mee Oe dbo: LOL 

MAT vasce 0M 60. COME Dom EeOUr Lego. | 1.86 

104 34 ee ee Soe kT) 61:20 

ADM ate src “64 600) ).b0\ 50), 1735. 1.00 

ene 92 PDaOSMMCT eads Oe of. 20 

Mayo ics oo ss .63 60> pd 00) 140° 1.02 

Dike (Oome oe eon ebON) ese) 30 

FUNG Teas ss Gon .60 We.o4e5 cope 1.41 1:07 

tai (84 stl POO Lee LoS, 

UU Vieters hoe HUGO) Me DOMES Oks ss So. sl LT 

fe 88 (ae ere) 7 1.50 1.45 

Aug. 65 55 47 52 91 1.20 

: ane roe alice clay 9 ie wale ae ay] 

SODtsda. sas (O0GuE Oooo 2800 05 

pict poles Steno eG Loke 141 

Octs cata nie OUMADt MenDSeme 4k. tO) ViaLb 

, 1.02 SOD acd 65 1:09 £.43 

Nov. ... 70 52 = 60 42 59 1.20 

qe Geto Meee Oe | LITA 8158 

DI GCM cys) Peon meds eeOOme.SG ~ 550) 1.30 

nas OCR Sk Mee ioeeoe: 98) 68 

Vater. che B55) 51 47 41. .50 -70 

1.02 81.75 90) 1:89 ae68 

WAGES OF HIRED MALE FARM 
LABOR. 


The Monthly Crop Report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics gives the follow- 
ing FEES wage of farm labor by years: 


y Day labor Day labor 

the month. atharvest. not harvest. 

With- With- With- 

With out With out With out 
board.board. board.board. board.board. 
1924 $33.28 $46.96 $1.88 $2.45 sf 75 $2.41 
1923 33.18 46.91 2.45 3.03 93 2.47 
1922 29.17 41.29 2.20 2.72 165 2.15 
1921 30.14 438.32 2.24 2.79 1.68 2.22 
1920 46.89 64.95 3.60 4,36 2.86 3.59 
1919 39.82 59.29 3.15 3.838 2.45 3.12 
1918 34.92 48.80 2.65 3.22 2.07 2.63 
1917 28.87 40.48 2.08 2.54 1.56 2.02 
1916 928.25 "32.83, 4.695 2.0% 1:26 1.62 
LOG eee Gee OU som Dommtgs es talon 147 
L919) 21. 0bgee29 Some ope O18 Ls 1.45 
LOLS R21 oSe Oot Oot to) | 150 
1912 20 Sie 29-535 debs ee sh 14” | 1.47 
191d Se20 Seesaw Oe She 109) 1.42 
LILO e192 2b Oe 4 ese) 106 21:38 
1902 16.40 22.14 1.24 1.53 S38) alee} 
1398 913-43) 19:88) 1.06.7 | 1280 ath3 96 
1895 12.02 17.69 92 1.14 -62 81 


AVERAGE BUSHELS PER CAR. 
The average number of bushels of grain 
per carload received at Chicago: 
1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 


Wheat ..1,367 1,353 1,370 1,383 1,400 1,350 1,400 
Corner nec 1,467 1,470 1,476 1,495 1,600 1,420 1,500 
Oats) 3...% 2,133 2,109 1,966 1,847 2,200 2,200 2,100 
RY OU sileiss 1,481 1,356 1,399 1,363 1,200 1,170 1,100 
Barley 1,493 1,583 1,539 1,560 1,800 1,550 1,600 
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d 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF CEREAL CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture estimates of value of cereal crops, based on farm prices 


tn Decemoper: 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, 
dollars. dollars. dollars. dollars. 
LOO Qaies cs: 323,515,177 751,220,034 208,669,233 12,295,417 
1901S eos 467,350,156 921,555,768 293,658,777 16,909,742 
1902 see. 422,224,117 1,017,017,349 303,584,852 17,080,793 
LO0S ics e's 443,024,826 952,868,801 267,661,665 15,998,871 
te eae 510,489,874 1,087,461,440 279,900,013 18,745,543 
LS0G fe.creae 518,372,727 1,116,696,738 277,047,537 16,754,657 
L9OGS 26%... 490,332,760 1,166,626,479 306,292,978 19,671,243 
TOOT ese: 554,437,000 1,336,901,000 334,568,000 23,068,000 
1908 acta: 616,826,000 1,616,145,000 881,171,000 23,455,u00 
L909 Sc cn es 678,653,000 1,477,228,000 405,120,000 21,164,000 
TOLON cae 561,951,000 1,384,817,000 408,308,000 24,953,000 
LOE Feaicr 543,063,000 1,565, 258, 000 414,663,000 27,557,000 
LOR arenes « 555,280,000 1,520,454,000 452,469,000 26,636,000 
BE ens 610, 1227000 1,692,092,000 439,596,000 26,220,000 
iE eae $78,680,000 if 722, 070, 000 499,431,000 387,018,000 
Wel Neaearae 942,303,000 1,722, 680,000 559,506,000 45,083,000 
US LG cieravsie 1,019 968,000 2, "280, 729, 000 655, "928, 000 59,676,000 
A Wy fe ae 1,278,112,000 3, 920, 228, 000 1,061,474,000 104,447,000 
TOTS. Feats 1,881,826,000 3,416,240,000 1, 090, 322,000 138.038,000 
1919 -2,080,056,000 8, 780,597,000 833.922'000 100,573,000 
19200 cee 1197;263,000 2,150,332,000 688,311,000 76,693,000 
1924. ec 754,834,000 1,297,218,000 325,954,000 43,014,000 
O22 yeahs 873,412,000 1,910,775,000 478,948,000 70,841,000 
192375 Sr 725,501,000 2922'013,000 539,253,000 40,804,000 
1924. Seek 1,136,596,000 2,405,468,000 739,495,000 68,061,000 


Barley, 
dollars. 
24,075,271 
49,705,163 
61,898,634 
60,166,313 
58,651,807 
55,047,166 
74,235,997 
102,290,000 
92,442,000 
93,526,000 
100,426,000 
139,182,000 
112,957,000 
95,731,000 
105,903,000 
118,172,000 
160,646,000 
240,758,000 
234,942,000 
178,080,000 
135,083,000 
64,934,000 
95,560,000 
106,955,000 
137,270,000 


Buckwheat, 


12; 004,000 
10,346,000 
11,636,000 
12,735,000 
12,720,000 
10,445,000 
12,892,000 
11,843,000 
13,147,000 
25,631,000 
28,142,000 
. 21,032,000 
16,863,000 
11,540,000 
12,889,000 
12,984,000 
16,441,000 


Total, 
dollars, 
1,325,116,545 
1,757,702,923 
1,830,460,449 
1,748,366,203 
1,964,579,445 
1,992,484,324 
2,065, 886, 99 
2,361,239,000 
2,742,043,000 
2,681,032,000 
2,491,471, 000 | 
2,702,458, 000 
2,675,516, 0uU 
2,874,206,000 
3,255,994,000 
3,399,587,000 
4,190,094,000 
6,894,160,000 
6,789,520,000 
6,994,260.000 
4,270,545,000 
2,497,489,000 
3,442.425,000 
3,647,510,000 
4,503,331,000 


UNITED STATES CEREAL PRODUCTION COMPARISONS, 


With a view of 
of the cereals, 


mates of the Department of Agriculture: 


Wheat, 
Bushels. 
522,230,000 
. -748, 460,000 
. -670,063,000 
. 637,822,000 
. .552,400,000 
, 692,979,000 
. -735,261,000 
. -634,087,000 
. 664,602,000 
. -683,350,000 
. -635,121,000 
. -621,338,000 
.-730,267,000 
E .763, 380, 000 


*7967.979,000 
"833,027,000 


"7872/673,000 


Corn. 
Bushels. 
2,105,102,000 
1,522,520,000 
2,523,648,000 
2,244,177,000 
2,467,481,000 
2,707,993,000 
2,927,416,000 
2,592,320,000 
2,668,651,000 
2,552,190,000 
2,886,260,000 
2,531,488,000 
3,124,746,000 
2,446,988,000 
2,672,804,000 
2,994,793,000 
2,566,927,000 
3,065,233,000 
2,502,665,000 
2,811,302,000 
8,208,584,000 
3,068,569,000 
2,906,020,000 
8,054,395,000 
2,436,513,000 


Oats, 


Bushels. 
809,126,600 
736,809,000 
987,842,000 
784,094,000 
894,595,000 
953,216,000 
964,904,000 
754,443,000 


807,156,000 
1,007,129,000 
1,180,513,000 

922,298,000 
1,418,337,009 
1,121,768,000 
1,141,060,000 
1,549,030,000 
1,251,837,000 
1,592,740,000 
1,538,124,000 
1,184,030,000 
1,496,281,000 
1,078,341,000 
1,215,803,000 
1,299,823,000 
1,541,900,000 


Rye, 


Bushels. 

23,996,000 
30,345,000 
33,639,000 
29,363,000 
27,235,000 
27,616,000 
33,375,000 
31,566,000 


31,851,000 
29,520,000 
£4,897,000 
33,119,000 
35,664,000 
41,381,000 
42,779,000 
54,050,000 
48,862,000 
62,933,000 
91,041,000 
75,483,000 
60,490.000 
61,675,000 
103,362,000 
63,023,000 
63,426,000 


Barley, 
Bushels. 
58,926,000 

109,933,000 
134,954,000 
131,861,000 
139,749,000 
136,651,000 
178,916,000 
153,317,000 
166,756,000 


Buckwheat, 


15,008,000 
14,585,000 
14,642,000 
14,290,000 


173,321,000 
173,832,000 
160,240,000 
223,824,000 
178,189,000 
194,953,000 
228,851,000 
182,309,000 
211,759,000 
256,225,000 
147,608,000 
189,332,000 
154,946,000 
182,068,000 
198,185,000 
187,875,000 


15,874,000 
14,849,000 
17,598,000 
17,549,000 
19,249,000 
13,833,000 
16,881,000 
15,056,000 
11,662,000 
16,022,000 
16,905,000 
14,399,000 
13,142,000 
14,207,000 
14,564,000 
13,920,000 
15,956,000 


showing the comparisons and progress in production of each and all 
The Price Current-Grain Reporter has compiled the following from esti- 


Total, 
Bushels. | 
3,528,947,000 
3, "163,193, ‘000 


4,180,023,000 
4°354'890,000 
4,460,350,000 
4,928'221.000 
4.286.032,000 
5,542,087,000 
4'565,539,000 
4'959.494000 
5,867.581,000 
5,697,915,000 
5.585,342.000 
5,326,398,000 
5, 200,801,000 
5_800.856.000 
5,192,643, 000 
5,289,415 .000 
5,415,087,000 
5,118,363,000 


COMPARATIVE ACREAGE OF CEREAL CROPS OF UNITED STATES. 


Estimates of the Department of Agriculture, showing area of crops harvested in the 


years indicated: 


heat. 
acres. 

1900. . » 42,495,385 
1901. 49,895,514 
1902. 46,202,424 
1992. 49,464,967 
1964, . 44,074,875 
1905. . -47,854,079 
1906. . -47,305,829 
1907. . .45,211,000 
1908. 47,557,000 
1909. 44,261,000 
1910 45,681,000 
1911. 543,000 
1912. ,814,000 
1913. 50,184,000 
1914. + 503,041, 000 
1915 . 60,469,000 
1916. + 152'316,000 
1917 . 45,089,000 
1918 . 59,181,000 
1919 . .75,694.000 
1920 . 61,143,000 
1921 . 63,696,000 
1922 . 62,317,000 
1923 - 58,308,000 


19240 ee + 354/209/000 


Corn, 
acres. 
83,320,872 
91,349,928 
94,043,613 
88,091,993 
92,231,581 
94,011,369 
96,737,581 
99,931,000 
101,788,000 
98,383,000 
104,035,000 
105,825,000 
107,083,000 
105,820,000 
103,435,000 
106,197,000 
105,296,000 
116,730,000 
104,467,000 
97,170,000 
101,699,000 
103,740,000 
102,846,000 
104,158,000 
105,012,000 


Oats, Rye, Barley, Buckwheat, Total, 
acres. acres. acres. acres acres. 
27,364,795 1,591,362 2,894,282 637,930 158,304,626 
28,541,476 1,987,505 4,295,744 811,164 176,881,331 
28,653,144 1,978,548 4,661,063 804,889 176,343,681 
27,638,126 1,906,894 4,993.137 804.393 172,899,519 
27,842,669 1,792,673 5,145,878 793,625 171,881,301 
28,046,746 1,662,508 5,095,528 760,118 177,430,348 
30,958,768 2,001,904 6,323,757 789,208 184,117,047 
31,837,000 1,926,000 6.448.000 800,000 186,153,000 
32,344,000 1,948,000 6,646,000 803,000 191,086,000 
$5,169,000 2,196,000 7,698,000 878,000 188,585,000 
37,373,000 2,185,000 7,743,000 860,000 197,877,000 
37,763,000 2,097,000 7,627,000 833,000 203,688,000 
37,917,000 2,117,000 7,530,000 841.000 201,302,000 
$8,399,000 2,557,000 7,499,000 805,000 205,264,000 
38,442,000 2,541,000 7,565,000 792,000 206,316,000 
40,996,000 3,129,000 7,148,000 769,000 218,708,000 
41,527,000 3,213,000 7,757,C00 828.000 210,937,000 
43,553,000 4,317,000 8.933.000 924.000 219,546,000 
44,349,000 6,391,000 9,740,000 1,027,000 232,991,000 
40,359,000 6,307,000 6,720,000 700,000 226.950,000 
42,491,000 4.409.000 7,600 000 701,000 218.043,000 
45,495,000 4.528.000 7,414,000 680,000 225,553,000 
40,790,000 6,672,000 7,317,000 764,000 220.706,000 
40,833,000 5.157.000 7.905.000 737.000 217,098,000 
42,452,000 4,173,000 7,086,000 816,000 213,748,000 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT FROM FARMS. 

Following is a compilation of the estimated movement of wheat, corn, oats and barley 
from the countries where grown for 1924 from data supplied by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, stated in percentages and bus. of crops of years indicated and 10-year average 
(final 000 omitted): 


10-yr. of 10-yr. of mer- 10-yr. of of 10-yr. of of 
av. 1924. 1924, 1928. av.1923.chantable. av. 1924. 1924. av. 1924. 1924. 

ae Pet, Bus. Bus. Pct.Pct. 1924 1923 Pet. Pet. Bus. Pet. Pct. Bus 

“* * 2 . 


Maine ...--.-+- eoee ceces oe 1 Te SO eT eae 2 9053... 
Ca + Me oes eoie's vase 0 ie ike 1 iit te : 
Mermont »...-. 2 ot) en eoet «tee. an 1 O 42" ebb 2 Bomeel a <6 : 
Mass. ..-.--..- Af >Ce SRvorod 5 fost 1 pres. My Gees 0 UGA oe : 
Rhode Island... .. ao) UB R:COUL ia OeOn SS 3 2 a i500 0 Wise 66 a 
Connecticut ... .--. ot. Bigbolditce 16 Apeeec 2 thie Mii) 0 Owe css ae 
New York ..... 36 38 2,599 3,100 2 ee Bet! 6 2,043 11 11 759 
New Jersey ... 3 as 411 OLS.- | Laie Geet ees One 7 15076 wise ne 
Pennsylvania . 3 35 7,007 O35; 10 = 10 oe, we Sli 8 2;966 4.7 2% 6 
Delaware 51 856 o64) 28") BOSUe ope Seer ees Shay... 7 
Maryland 59 61 5,205 G2bGr ore ot eb ieee os 12 9 1875. 0ce e $ 
Virginia. HUmeedoe 2407 2,786 9 69 §68 83 6 6 220 4) 3. 6 
West Virginia.. 15 ae 154 356 4 3 oie 1 80122 1 ages Le pe 
N. Carolina ... 5 g 444 ADS) 4B 88) Eee Siew Jer - 
S. Carolina ... 1 is 9 19 3 ea De gS 4 ee ge : 
Georgia ....... 3 SE 8 17 5 4 78 6 4 2 80. aye 
Florida ..... ees on) Boceons aelatesne CULO pe COMM ice a At Mes a 
MOM toss<'> <> « Maple 64 20/149 22.675 18 19 55 75 31 30 10,397 25 26 562 
Indiana ........ 57 62 19,941 21,919 24 24 57 80 40 37 25,913 18 40 
MOIS sic. 2 <3 59 70 Qmi31 48,754 35 34 74 81 48 46 75,298 38 28 2,179 
Michigan ..... 51 58 11,608 8,122 4 5 37 70 22 25 16,800 14 Jj1 522 
Wisconsin 28 aa 565 335 2 te Abs 6OTT4 6 6,216 30 10 1,354 
Minnesota .... 60 67 14,464 13,510 17 24 44 88 27 384 # £65,790 46 45 13,162 
TOWER os ncvcces .* 62 66 5,694 9,185 98 24 62 82 44 $36 89,882 50 32 1507 
Missouri ...... 54 64 15,763 23.527 10 Lye art Uva ah 4,592 8 1 
North Dakota.. 69 82 110,387 40,475 1 5 26 7412 24 22,407 35 48 16,848 


South Dakota.. 68 75 25,604 19,910 30 388 50 9131 36 35,298 52 48 10,765 


Nebraska ..... 68 80 45,692 21,344 30 34 81 90 26 17 2,943 25 16 1,004 
Mensas ......- 67 82 126,065 60,339 14 26 90 84 10 16 6,369 25 80 3,465 
Kentucky ..... 25 19 825 1,384 7 5 73 80 4 2 107 6 me 1 
Tennessee ..... 24 18 643 857 13 11 79 80 15 11 544 11 a 18 
Alabama ...... 3 ee afetetete.«. 6 2 5 3 81 80 2 1 30 ss aA aus 
Mississippi .... 20 Oe ODOR 1 § 2 ioe So 1 PAN ae an ae 
Mowisiana ..... «- Are UR OIoe AOCtISCA 5 4 565 68 6 1 Lea ae a 
PERG specks ces 48 70 18,078 9,822 6 5 70 80 28 33 16,134 8 35 4,127 
Oklahoma ..... 66 $1 44,448 22,869 13 5 78 60 18 26 10,109 6 15 701 
POUSAS ...... 17 nC 95 46 3 Zee TG NS) 4 1 55: 6 me ae 
Montana 56 78 40,301 39,364 1 4 30 ig 5 lv 12 2,382 15 hy 248 
Wyoming 34 1,236 1,755 1 2 50 TOOL 11 576 5 45 
Colorado 58 68 14,300 11,700 21 30 75 82 22 14 910 22 -24 1,958 
New Mexico... 28 a: 1,327 390 12 Bae OM Ol Lieto 230 oe 19 
Mrizona- <....-- 10 ae 167 218 ALO 7b 6159 SiG 70 25 277 
0 ES a 34 ae 1,500 2,626 1 1 75 T6° 47 18 554 20 187 
TOVAGA 5.2.5... ae ks vs 60 203 0 0 76 ite JE) 10 10 10 14 
MAGHOl Gecsssse. 60 62 11,053 18,972 2 3 75 85 85 86942 2,782 38 42 1,242 
Washington ... 71 70 19,110 50,012 5 3 70 80 33 20 1,722 40 25 660 
Greeon ..)...... 64 60 9,270 17,425 2 1 70 68 29 30 2,511 23 23 558 
California ..... 57 59 2,814 11,310 26 8635 84 88 37 30 576 56 64 6.451 
PS ts o! siet se: s 59.2 70.5 614,846 498,215 18.4 19.6 66.3 80.6 27.8 27.6 425,991 40.2 .... 65,695 
No. of bushels of corn by states not given by Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 1923. 
CROP END FARM RESERVES. OPENING OF THE STRAITS. 
The reserves of grain at the close of the The following table shows the date of the 
erop seasons, held on the farm, with per- opening of the Straits at Mackinaw: 


centage of crop of the previous year, ad- 
justed to census returns. 


WHEAT— CORN— OATS— 
AR See) Gen NOV. 1. AUG. 1. 
% Bus.* 


% Bus.* % Bus.* 


3.9 30,696 3.3 101,934 5.0 65,256 

4.1 35,634 2.9 83,357 5.8 70,082 

. 4.0 32,359 5.8 177,287 6.9 74,513 

6.9 56,707 8.7 279,147 10.6 159,606 

5.1 49,367 4.9 187,754 4.5 53,281 

2.1 19,261 2.8 69,835 6.0 938,045 

1.3 8,063 38.7 118,400 5.1 81,424 

2.5 15,611 1.3 34.448 3.8 47,834 

7.3 74,731 2.9 87,908 7.4 113,728 

3.3 28,972 3.6 96.009 4.9 55,607 

awe ae.230 9530) 80,046 ... 62,467 

4.9 35,515 4.4 137,972 7.3 103,900 

3.8 28,876 2.6 64,764 3.8 34,872 

5.5 34,925 4.2 101,212 5.7 67,502 

5.3 36,199 4.3 109.738 6.3 63.441 

23 43,608 3.0 79,779 3.3 26,323 
Bseesei97e 27 (1,124 5.0 88,797 

7.5 54,853 4.5 130,995 7.1 68,000 

oe 6.7 46,053 4.4 119,633 7.1 67,600 
1905..... 5.0 24.256 38.6 81.500 6.2 55,465 
1904..... 5.7 36,630 3.3 89,364 6.2 48,608 


* 000 omitted. 
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FARM RESERVES BY STATES. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the following estimate of grains in 5 
farmers’ hands on March 1, 1925, and previous years: Sag 1998 7 
fooeee ea a ea 
WCAG eo irecran ea cneeresecea onistare’s 113,928,000 13.0 138,871,000 17.0 155,474,000 17.9 : 
COND sale sie ciaa hartewrlti weiss 801,609,000 32.9 1,153,175,000 37.8 1,093,306,000 37.6 
COOLS”. cccrahas ceca vos wile store taianelsisad 550,342,000 35.6 444,810,000 34.2 421, 118,000 34.6 — 
Following are the estimates of reserves of each kind of grain named as rated by im -|@ 


portant states (final 000 omitted from bushel columns): 


Gina bia alg eae ———————-- CORN -——_—_—_——_,, ——_—— pers Stier 
10-yr. -~-———Quantity—— l0-yr. , i -yr. -——Quantity——_, 
av. 1923. "1924" 19255 av. 1923. 1924, 1925. av. 1928. 1924. 

State. Pct. Bus. Bus,. Bus. Pct. Bus. Bus. Bus. Pct.” Bus. Bus, b 
Maine 32 28 28 acre 109 TE Slat 32 1,459 1,480 .oaam oa 
IN: Ey Te Sat ays Rane! 267 BO2 Dies ateie aioe) 0 20U 205 223 

Vt. 26 21 6 sear ae 714 590 Sin be ee 34 1,010 893 

Mass. .. phos mide sane 29 610 BOS.» sieves 25 88 

cls ae One ciate ams Ov 156 100i] Sioa ame 26 
CONT eee ates are Brachial 1,109 Sha Screen 86 

N Y¥, 24 1/973 A,%95) 1,300) 27 9,349 6,140 6,375 40 13,343 12,444 

N. Js 22 308 296 ore ee! 4,366 4,248 3,611 38 826 

Pa. 26 6,180 7,058 4,204 38 29,761 24,656 19,492 41 16,310 12,893 

Del, 21 283 382 sie 2,612 ZG 20h Reacts sie 24 37 

Md, 20 AUT) gk, Sa) eee LOD 12,070 11,606 1,971 28 522 527 

Va. 24 2,490 2,786 1,829 23,512 24,639 13,722 26 863 896 

W. Va. 26 607 711 7,188 6,441 4,705 28 1,242 1,223 

Nos 25 1,350 1,691 1,386 24,224 28,698 19,141 16 693 1,067 

See 12 92 231 11,960 16,335 9,401 12 1,169 1,931 

Ga. 15 198 243 24,205 21,162 23,595 13 1,024 938 

Fla. es Boe 4,014 3,690 4,656 14 8 

Ohio 23 Vjisczeelijopt, 226 59,639 65,542 26012 8 13,116 18,829 

Ind. 16 4,628 6,165 38 70,522 78,973 35,075 32 8,223 13,634 

il. 14 7,160 9,376 38 115,837 138,298 108,682 36 31,903 44,583 

Mich, 21 2,865 3,978 3 20,036 19,19 11,397 39 18,845 17,603 

Wis. 25 691 433 29,490 20,840 11,596 40 40,623 35,023 
Minn. 26 6,546 4,365 8 39,392 49.501 30,321 40 54,243 58,237 

lowa 20 3,455 3,014 il 205,207 167,794 92,521 41 87,170 75,111 

Mo. 15 5,485 6,830 3 60,562 74,807 61,420 33 3,840 10,350 

N; DD, 22 29,122 10,559 21 5,792 6,488 8,866 43 36,250 19,773 

S. D. 24 9,208 5,650 5,462 40,714 56,618 23,998 43 31,248 32,118 

Neb. 2 11,369 5,650 9,138 62,016 111,541 ™%,181 44 17,393 33,230 

Kans, 16 20,886 10,895 13,836 29,517 34,202 40,581 32 6,081 8,032 

Ky. 12 897 999 35,224 35,146 33,148 26 899 1,087. ...nem 
Tenn, 15 673 766 33,948 32,534 30,676 2 783 818 < J 
Ala. i1 22 21,889 21,555 19;827 13 554 479 .. cu 
Miss. 5 1 il 21,484 1135 10,261 11 261 205 .i: cea 
La. ates sae 9,281 7,164 4,180 9 62 111°... .2ee 7 
Tex Ny 600 1,146 1,550 34,374 27,968 20,332 19 5,689 11,290 10,756 
Okla 12 2,508 3,630 3,841 14,400 7,132 20,3386 25 5,400 4,560 9,720 - 
Ark. 14 122 62 =a 16,234 11,321 12,342 24 1,782 1,114 vce 
Mont. 20 10,016 9,447 ~~ 7, 1,330 2,562 1,01z 40 9,504 9,772 7,548 
Wyo, 25 551 613 ae 806 OPED Me boo tecic 36 1,176 1,964 cee Bj 
Colo. 20 3,484 3,060 2,313 6,412 15,272 4.095 34 1,202 2;091 | 77cm 
N.Mex. 17 115 156 Ais Peete 482 906 deccie eve 23 108 232 ose 
Ariz 8 127 87 5S 9 9m 99. oshaeiaee 19 105 114: 2 cae 
Utah 24 1,307 1,642 156 124s  suttashe 32 973 980... .<.cam 
Nev 17 82 46 Ly jacetees 20 18 16: 4..5=0e 
Idaho 17 3,641 5,421 2,139 198 49d - 27 1,539. 1,799) ..c eee 
Wash. 11 3, DaL 7,409 1,911 247 1s ee oe 28 1,425 3,362, J. scm 
Ore. 11 1,890 2,681 1,390 10 159 AT4D oe ae 28 1,402. 22,632. 32-ee— q 
Calif 4) 913° e131 p 1,670 1120) ssvenesvests 11 368 3690 os Sra a 


U.S. 18.6 155,474 133,871 113,928 37.8 1,093,306 1,153,175 801,609 37.0 421,118 444,810 550,342 
FARM RESERVES OF GRAIN. 


Keserves of grain in farmers’ hands on March ] fur a series of years as érrdticea by The 
Price Current-Grain Reporter from data published by the Agricultural Department, all 
figures being adjusted to Census and Revised Crops: 


-——— Wheat, 9=————Corn———._ —- ———_Uatts 

% of % of % of 

crop. Bushels. crop. Bushels. crop Bushels 
13.0 113,928,000 32.9 801,609,000 35.6 550,342,000 
17.0 133,871,000 37.8  1,153,175,000 34.2 444,810,000 
aN (ee) 155,474,000 37.6  1,093,306,000 34.6 421,118,000 
16.5 134,253,000 42.5 1,805,559,000 38.2 411,934,000 
26.1 217,087,000 48.8  1,564,832,000 45.7 683,759,000 
17.6 169,904,000 37.2 1,045,575.000 34.6 409.730,000 
14.0 128,703,000 34.2 855,269,000 38.4 590,251,000 
16.9 107,745,000 40.9 1,253,290,000 37.6 599,208, ‘O0u 

- 15.8 100,650,000 30.5 782,303,000 31.5 394,211,000 
23.8 244,448,000 37.38 1,116,559,000 38.6 598, 148, "000 
17.2 152,903,000 34.1 910,894,000 33.2 379, 369,000 
18.9 151,809,000 35.4 866,392,000 37.4 419, 416, Ow 
21.4 156,483,000 41.3 1,289,655,000 42.6 604,216, 000 
19.6 122,025,009 34.9 884,069,000 31.4 289, 98s; ud 
25.6 162,705,000 40.4 =1,165,378,000 37.3 442,665,000 | 
23.4 160,214,000 37.9 966,208,000 36.3 365,432,000 
21.6 143,692,000 39.8 1,047,763,000 34.6 278,847,00u » 
23.5 148,721,000 STL 962,429,000 35.5 267,476,000 | 
28.1 206,644,000 44.3 1,298,000,000 39.8 384,661,001 | 
22.9 158,403,000 40.9 1,198,000,000 39.8 379,805,000 | 
20.1 111,100.000 38.7 954,000,000 38.8 347,000,000 © 
20.8 132,600,000 37.4 839,000,000 34.9 


273,700,000 | 
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GROWING CROP CUNDITIONS. 
Condition and Yield of Winter Wheat. 


Condition and yield of winter wheal, anu 
equivalent of 100 in bushels compared with 
July condition, as compiled from Govern- 
ment reports: 

Dec. Apr. May. June. July. Yield. luv. 
68.7 77.0 
83.0 384.8 
80.1 80.1 
78.4 83.5 
91.0 88.8 77.9 
75.6 79.1 
99.8 100.5 
78.6 86.4 
63.4 
738.3 


see eee eens 


75.9 


. wece 
, tins 


oo 

in 

© 
ASKAIONANANOH 


SO RES SECS bes Oo 
Hoe tbr oot 
c 
oa 
to 


1889... 
1888... 
lod7... 
1886... 
Be L885... 76.3 
5 1884... 95.4 
4 1883... 80.0 
9 


Swertrcanxncrwc 
fn Sabi ale RL SG NE cela ape i Spat 
AOC ROP OCHRE AeA 
co 
oF 
cc 
rs 


+ coe: 
oo 


1882... 100.0 
MSS [OS60) else 
PSS0En - G90 cee 
1879.7. 100.0 2... 
Heeeetsirscetss os 
1877... 
1876... 
1875... 
TStaa.. 
1873... 
Va 5 Aenea 
DO sisin cone © 
RETO Meas os a= 
1869... 


Abandoned Winter Wheat Acreage. 

The following table gives the acreage of 
winter wheat planted in fall previous to crop 
season indicated and acres abandoned in the 
spring of the years named and the percent- 
age of the total acreage, revised acreage af- 
ter season of 1908 to 1920, inclusive, acreage 


mos. LOUD eins | stain ots 
pena L03:0) tain 
AU EEA) Sooo) odor 
sac the CPPS Seino oamico 
LOG, 2 L040! acters © ‘selsiers 
SOs0 0 cO0L0 | elu vale ate 
Rergo NU mlereres heii Metalic ats 
60) LOOID Were) we sles 
ae. UIA TE ACS Rune eacroeie 
- 110.0 111.3 


planted for 1921 crop not revised. Figures 
revised to census reports: 
Planted. Abandoned. 
Season. Prev. Fall. % Acres, 
Meee) ave ois isis vaio ADSL ROO0M Cie elec eine 
DERM ro occa: 9561's nval'o: 89,749,000 8.3 3,311,000 
amianener a) solivye: se: .. 46,879,000 14.4 6,629,000 
1922.. Pee 4i,011,000. 14.5 5,484,000 
aS WG tho op 44,847,000 4.6 2,037,000 
MBaOmiaviccseece ces 41,757,000 11.9 4,969,000 
1s ict ug Agno BSS .. 50,489,000 1.1 555,379 
MEM eeale steers s's:3's 310. 6 42,301,000 13.7 5,909,000 
Pigiioieresseesesse 40,090,000 31.0 12,437,000 
NEBR ectets die io > 0 0:00 39,203,000 11.4 4,236,000 
TOTO se sone ss 42,457,000 2.1 1,149,000 
37,128,000 3.1 1,119,000 
33,618,000 4.5 1,449,000 
33,215,000 20.1 6,469,000 
32,648,000 9.0 3,118,000 
31,656,000 13.3 4,540,000 


Planted. 
Season, Prey. Fall. 
ROU ot teste cake ce 29,301,000 
L GOB isferarsietars eleiekereete 31,069,000 
VOOM ETS cis avetetdeceiereis . 81,665,000 
LDOG Nertamtsterlartels - 81,341,000 
LO OGie emcee trate 81,156,000 
32,016,000 
84,071,000 
32,432,000 
30,288,000 
30,883,000 


Winter Wheat Crop 


21 
Abandoned. 
%. Acres. 
7.2 2,110,000 
4.2 1,318,000 
11.2 3,533,000 
4b 1,649,000 
4.6 1,436,000 
15.4 4,899,000 
2.8 923,000 
15.2 5,115,000 
6.7 2,247,000 
11.8 2,842,000 
Summary. 


Following is a summarized statement of 
the acreage planted and harvested and yield 


of winter wheat for series 
omitted except in column ‘‘Y 


of years (000 
ield per Acre’’) 


(black face indicates record years and italics 


the 10-year average): 


Sown Aban- 

(previ- doned Har- 
ous (winter vested. 
fall). killed). 

Year. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
L9TS es.) oo, OLS! lO Lo ee sd Ooo 
1914.50 87,128) 15120) 36,008 
1910-14 33,6538 3,499 80,154 
9 42,881 1,573 41,308 
1916 39,203 4,494 34,709 
1917. 40,534 13,277 27,257 
LOTS cn eocoU. Leb ci heme ong ha 0 
1919... 50,489 584 50,494 
1920. 41.757 3,984 40,016 
1921. 44,847 2,037 42,702 
1922. 47,611 5,484 42,127 
1923. 46,379 6,629 39,750 
1924... 39,749 3.3811 86,438 
1925... 42,317 bom tesaerde 


Condition of Spring 


Condition. of spring wheat, 
»f 100 in bushels in 


Yield Total 
per produc- 
acre. tion. 
Bus. Bus. 

16.5 623,561 
19.0 684,990 
16.4 494,654 
16.3 . 673,947 
13.8 480,553 
16.1 412,901 
15.2 565,099 
15.1 760.377 
15.3 610.597 
13.7 587,032 
13.8 586,878 
14.5 572,340 
16.2 779,510 
Wheat. 


and equivalent 


final yield compared 


with September condition since 1904 when 
spring wheat was reported separately from 


winter wheat for that 


month, 


and with 


August condition prior to 1904, as compiled 


from Government reports by 
rent-Grain Reporter: 


The Price Cur- 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Yield. 100. 
1924 ee oaso ) Sdeo mont 82.3 ) 15.9) vies 
1920ee,  O0se) Saree eGo Gm moo. ee ti=45) 1750 
19220 se 90. Sota oO se SO cline Lad 2) oh 260 
19213..° 98.4 80:8 66.6) 96225 10.6 16.96 
T9205. 60.1 OS Ome oem mO4 te 10,55 1653 
IERIE, Sele | RRS RyRy ch 8.8 18.14 
WIS Sw CU 2 RAT 7964 82.1 164.0 19.48 
LOT Ten OL On On OMEEOSCLEm wid cael oco) 1755 
1916... 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 18.10 
ADL5iae e C49 OS SOS. 4 94. Gay 18448 (19°35) 
LOLA ae (Ob. Bit cee ds GE lalla alee! 
1913...) 938.5) 723.89 (274.1 aes) IR Ra ae) 
19020 eS 89.3 90.4 90.8 Ti2 18.92 
TOUT 94.6) 9 ic.60m too: Sap OG 9.4 16.52 
1910... 92.8 61.6 61.0 3.1 11.0 17.35 
LANDES (OR 2) P92 AIG B88iG) 158) PLS. 9% 
1908 cee OD Oueeso Ame sO Te eit. Obeedocson 8.09 
LOOT Ree SS Tee cco Me At ele Ocoee LAO, 
1906... 938.4 904 86.90 983.4 13% 16.78 
TSN ee 293.8 21910) ea SOl ope Sr ctenl acme htop 
1904.55. 884 93.7 87.5 AG 2 12.3 20.12 
1903 saeOd. 9) oobi LenS. ea Oe T8507 
1902%,..9 95.4" 92.4 Sov 87-2" 14.7%" 16.68 
19a OL OPO oeeRSO SUmTR 4m doy 1 S.68 
1900... 87.3 55.2 66.4 56.1 10.6 20.09 
L899 cn 91 ee OL ee Osh mein loso 15207 
1898... 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 160 16.79 
ASST. (89:6 0 O1-2e S6L7 © 80.8 8 Lesbo 
1896. Sc 9959.08 9829 SO 710.50 wales) 1728 
W895 nce 01-8) BLOG obo eee Sime Ss 0a. T8287 
189465.) $880) “16854 e671 (Rey Shih Aa a3 
1898... 86.4 74.1 67 0 68.9 10.2 
LE9 2 eu 92:3) SOLON SieSi ae Sl. aa s hates 
epi sey eS seis tree ality aie: 
1290... 91.3 94.4 R3.2 78.7 11.4 
1889.22 94.4. 83.3 .81.2.83.8. 42... Rete 
18S8ixw n> 92:80) GHGs Vode ae ; 
Reise Meee ERT SaBeh aig A ale 
1886... 98.56 838.3 80,1 ; : 
1885... 97.0 94.0 93.0 
1884... 100.0 100. 98.0 


28 PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 
Year. June. July. Aug. Bert. Yield. 100. All Wheat Crop Summary. 
1883... 100.0 100.0 97.6 Mcivisn wate F 
1883 254" 98.00 97.0 « 91 0a eee Following is a statement of planted and 
1881. 98.0 589.0% (78.08 ee eee harvested acreage, yield, production and ex- 
1880..6°,92.0. : 98,0 2 B60: | coca) lena ce eee ports of all wheat for series of years (black 
1879... 95.0 92.0 85.0 face indicates record years; italics, the 10- 
1878.. 100.0 103.0 75.0 year averages; final 000 omitted): 
1877... 100.0 99.0 92.0 Yield per Ttl. 
1876.. 85.0) 4 81 OG 950. 7 ccs A ce nsi two mrge aoe (see 
{270 he 189-19 96-00e 8619: wee see ee Har- har- | duc- Ex- 
1874 310.9296 Ona 9236 So eae Sown. vested.vested. tion. _ports.1 
1878... 99.5 104.0 96.6 Year. Acres. Acres. Bus. Bus. Bus, 
1872... 101.0 102.3 96.9 (ODI etn 53,029 49,543 12.5 621,338 79,689 
1871.. 101.4 85 6 83.3 ORE See 52,458 45,814 15.9 730,267 142,880 
1870. z 93.5 87.3 SO... aed Ge teele. = TOUR Gy ae 52,103 50,184 15.2 763,380 145,590 
1869... 103.0 103.0 ‘ 19245 fed: 54,661 53,541 16.6 891,017. 332,465 
1868... 110.7 113.7 2a Oe e 1910-14 52,452 $8,958 14.9 728,225 158,987 
1967... 1094 «1171 eta pet Sree 2/042 60,469 17.0 1,025,801 243,117 
1866... 95:8 103:8 ISG. 0, 56,810 52,316 12.2 ‘636,318 203,574 
2 ye > 191 Toews 58,366 45,089 14.1 636,655 182,539 
ee 191Sie oun 64,352 59,181 15.6 921,438 287,402 
ec es es a ee 
° 1920 ae as j 14% ; ; 092 
Spring Wheat Crop Summary. 1921 ae ool 760,311 63,696 12.8 814,905 278.214 
Following is a summary of acreage. yield 1922..... 66,714 62,317 14.0 , 1,873 
and production of spring wheat for series of anes Sanh oreep arg os a e ty th sce aal 
years (black face indicates record years and Peso a TED 6,302 
italics the 10-year averages): Years beginning July 1. “Fall sowing, 


Area 
sown and Yield per Total 
harvested. acre. production. 
Acres. Bus. us. 
20,381,000 9.4 190,682,000 
19,243,000 17.2 330,348,000 
18,485,000 13.0 239,819,000 
17,533,000 11.8 206,027,000 
18,799,000 12.4 233,571,000 
19,161,000 18.4 351,854,000 
17,607,000 8.8 155,765,000 
17,832,000 12.5 223,754,000 
22,051,000 16.2 356,339,000 
25,200.000 8.2 207,602,000 
21.127.000 10.5 222.430.9000 
20,282,000 10.6 214,589,000 
19,959,000 14.1 280,720,000 
18,786,000 11.4 213,401,000 
17,771,000 15.9 282,636,000 


Average Condition of All Wheat. 
Average condition of wheat (winter and 
spring grain consolidated) on September 1, 
or when harvested, and final average yield 
per acre in bushels, and equivalent of 100 in 
bushels compared with September condition: 
Cond’n. Yield. 100. Cond’n. s26¢- 100. 


1924..79.4 16.1 20.28 1895..75.4 13. 
1923..71.0 13.4 19.6 S94 SS meowcy extieres 
1922..75.5 13.9 18.5 LSOSeet4 OR AD ast 
1921..72.6 12.8 17.6 1892. .85.3 13.4 
1920..95.9 13.6 14.1 18912206-9) o1b-3 

1919. .76.0 12.9 17.0 D890 S065) MLL inter. 
1918..81.7 15.5 18.9 1889..87.5 12.9 
1917..74.8 14.2 19.11 1888..77.3 11.1 
1916..84.9 12.2 14.37 1887..82.0 12.1 
1915..87.5 17.0 18.85 T8822 2.08 0-455 crater 
LOPS 7. 8b:3 (16:68 1912 1884..98.0 13.0. ..... 
1913..79.2 15.2 16.53 US83o28s0" DG yes 
1912..80.8 15.9 20.11 1882.100.0 13.6 ..... 
1911..69.2 12.5 18.17 1881. 73.0 10.2 
1910..73.5 138.9 19.03 1880. 92.0 13.1 
1909..84.7 15.8 18.61 1879. 97.0 13.8 
1908..79.5 14.0 17.48 1878. 87.0 13.1 
1907..77.8 14.0 18.00 LST sO0 LOR a9 maaeare 
1906..84.8 15.5 18.28 1876. 81.0 10.5 
1905:5.84.4) 14:5 T1618 Tb ao On oid ae 
1904..73.8 12.5 16.96 1874. 93.0 12.3 
1903..78.5 12.9 17.27 1873. 96/0) 12.7 Gece. 
1902¢ 8059!" 14.5) 18:12) 9 1872.95:35 12:0) areas 
1901. .84.5 15.0 sibte a RY Weta lts | ities 

£900 .7022)) (12 Sieiereinie 18702 96.49 12.47 chase 
1899..70.5 12.3 1869:5102.00- 13:6 Sacer 
1898. .86.7 15.3 1868.109.7 12.1 

R97. SD tl Ske es sie VS67 SSL. 46 di 6s Sone 
1896..74.6 12.4 L866 eae. 9.9 | ssateste 


An accepted meeting place for buyer and 
seller is The Price Current-Grain Reporter. 
You get quick results when you place your 
“want ad’ in the grain trade’s only weekly. 
Classified Rates: 25 cents per printed line 
each insertion. 


1918 not adjusted to census of 1919; other 
figures are. ®Calendar year. 


Condition of Corn. 


Average condition of corn monthly, and 
average yield per acre: 
July Aug. Sept Oct. Yield. 
1924 coe ante 72.0 70.7 66.4 65.3 23.2 
1923s. echo 84.9 84.0 83.3 $2.0 29.3 
PPA RAT, aes 85.1 76.5 78.6 78.4 28.3 
O21 cree 91.1 84.3 85.1 84.8 29.6 
L920 Screws 84.6 86.7 86.4 89.1 31.5 
LS Sire cries 86.7 81.7 80.0 81.3 28.6 
sh Spaioe Aer 87.1 78.5 67.4 68.6 24.0 
LOU Tictereteriere 81.1 78.8 76.7 75.9 26.3 
192.6% ./. sri 82.0 75.3 71.3 71.5 24.4 
OLB cc erasce 81.2 79.5 78.8 19.7 28.2 
19140 ecise 85.8 74.8 TAT 72.9 25.8 
USS rece 86.9 75.8 65.1 65.3 23.1 
TOT tiniciee 81.5 80.0 82.1 82.2 29.3 
ROUT Moers 80.1 69.6 70.3 70.4 23.9 
TOTO ciaveaine 85.4 79.8 78.2 80.3 27.7 
U909\ Serecic's 89.3 84.4 74.6 73.8 25.5 
[S08 seem. 82.8 82.5 79.4 17.8 26.2 
LOO Ticererercrste 80.2 82.8 80.2 78.0 25.9 
1908.5 cn c8 $75 88 0 90.2 90.1 30.3 
EG OG ere rcteve mic 87.3 89.0 89.5 89.2 28.8 
OOS aces 86.4 87.3 84.6 83.9 26.8 
£903 55 cae si 79.4 78.7 80.1 80.8 255 
1902 Seecs 87.5 86.5 84.3 79.6 26.8 
L901. Shoe iets §1.3 54.0 51.7 52.1 16.7 
F900 seieciere 89.5 87.5 80.6 78.2 25.3 
1899 Das. 86.5 89.0 85.2 82.7 25.3 
1898) cece es, 90.5 87.0 84.1 82.0 248 
iG assape 82.9 84.2 79.3 77.1 28.8 
L896 eee es 92.4 96.0 91.0 90.5 28.2 
1895 Racjaetsc 99.3 3102.5 96.4 95.5 26.2 
1894 50.6 care 95.0 69.1 63.4 64.2 19.4 
TSO S ei evciss 93.2 87.0 76.7 75.1 22.5 
1892). cherie. 81.1 82.5 79.6 79.8 23.1 
PROL Sie «ot 92.8 90.8 91.1 92.5 27.0 
890s crs 93.1 73.3 70.1 70.6 20.7 
AS30 cet e 90.3 94.8 90.9 91.7 27.0 
WSR se wees 93.0 95.5 94.2 92.0 26.2 
TSST See 97.7 80.5 72.3 72.8 20.1 
TRBGT act 95.2 80.7 76.6 80.0 22.0 
PRR Beach ac 94.0 96.0 95.0 95.0 26.5 
LRR4 cia sxe ah 96.0 96.0 94.0 93.0 25.8 
TERA oe we sic 88.0 89.0 84.0 78.0 22.7 
Mays anode R50 83.0 83.0 81.0 24.6 
188154250. 90.0 77.0 60.0 66.0 18.4 
TRANS eee. 100.0 98.0 91.0 hee 27.6 
TRO See oe 93.0 98 95.0 88.0 292 
TATB oo oe os 95.0 96.0 92.0 96.0 26.9 
iA Bsn cag Sie 85.0 92.0 91.0 ae 26.7 
1&78 97.0 100.0 990 191.2 28.2 
TRS sp 96.0 96.0 97.0 99.9 295 
1 eK OS ge ae 99? 90.0 R30 86.0 207 
USTA* ee tetas 90.2 90.8 82.8 84.0 23.8 
hye eo ee 96.8 105.2 106.2 198.0 80.8 
TR TD eects 195.9 100.6 97.3 99.1 29.1 
USTO see core 104.1 104.7, “A123 28.3 
T869 we ce ss 89.7 87.5 80.5 88.0 23.4 
1868...... 101.6 1134 104.8 103.8 26.0 
ERGT eres 100.1 113.3 107.5 105.8 23.6 
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Corn Crop Summary. 


Following is a summary of acreage, yield, 
production and exports of corn for a series 
of years (final 000 omitted) (black face indi- 
cates record years and italics the 10-year 
averages): 


Yield Total 

per pro- Ex- 
Area. acre. duction. ports.! 

Year. Acres. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
PAS cles les aise 103,435 25.8 2,672,804 50,668 
1910-14...... 105,240 26.0 2,782,457 43,917 
aa aaee 106,197 28.2 2,994,793 39,897 
BOG Heteis's:0 aisle 105,296 24.4 2,566,927 66,753 
DEG eisis'e .0 c/s 116,730 26.3 3,065,233 40,998 
MOTB ess ecces 104,467 24.0 2,502,665 16,688 
LOSS, c's «c\ca te 97,170 28.9 2,811,302 14 468 
Osi io ?e e's save 101.699 31.5 3,208,584 66.911 
LAE ay eye oisie\s « 103,740 29.6 3,068,569 176,410 
Rac isie ook « 102,846 28.3 2,906,020 94,064 
O20 Gc o.s.0 see's 104,324 29.3 3,053,557 742,188 
BONE one's oe vrdie 105,012 28.2 2,436,513 718,336 


Condition of Oats. 


Average condition of oats at stated dates 
and average yield for the year: 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Yield. 
2 ee 83.0 86.9 88.2 89.3 36.3 
928. 5 5.0 ei 85.6 83.5 81.9 80.3 31.8 
MOAL eo sees 85.5 74.4 75.6 74.9 29.8 
| IS 85.7 77.6 64.5 61.1 23.7 
RBs» sicete 87.8 84.7 87.2 88.3 36.2 
O19... 26 93.2 87.0 76.5 73.1 29.4 
EPiSciccse 93.2 85.5 82.8 84.4 34.6 
SY ae 83.8 89.4 87.2 90.4 36.6 
1916... 86.9 86.3 81.5 73.0 30.1 
BOLD. ass <6 32.2 93.9 91.6 Si1 37.8 
POLS oes a 89.5 84.7 79.4 75.8 29.7 
BLS sisip'stsve 87.0 76.3 73.8 74.0 29.2 
BOB ecis 60/6 91.1 89.2 90.3 92.3 37.4 
Lh Res 85.7 68.8 65.7 64.5 24.4 
Ba Bore 91.0 82.2 81.5 83.3 31.6 
MOODS <csce:s 88.7 88.3 85.5 83.8 30.3 
BOOB i sie 250 92.9 85.7 76.8 69.7 25.0 
BO Nex e056 81.6 81.0 75.6 65.5 23.7 
ROOG). sai 85.9 84.0 82.8 81.9 31.2 
i ee 92.9 92.1 90.8 90.3 34.0 
he 89.2 §9.8 86.6 85.6 32.1 
MOOS C5 sos. 85.5 84.3 79.5 75.7 28.4 
POD oo scis.0'e 90.6 92.1 89.4 87.2 34.5 
OU) ee 85.3 83.7 73.6 72.1 25.8 
S00. ob. a. 91.7 85.5 85.0 82.9 29.6 
oN eee 88.7 90.0 90.8 87.2 30.2 
WSOSs ase. cile 98.0 92.8 84.2 79.0 28.4 
SON siertro-< 89.0 87.5 86.0 84.6 27.2 
Ue 98.8 96.3 77.3 74.0 25.7 
JC ae 84.3 83.2 84.5 86.0 29.6 
BRO Sie co 87.0 77.7 76.5 77.8 24.5 
ESOBe es. 88.9 88.8 78.3 74.9 23.4 
Oa crass 0% 88.5 87.2 86.2 78.9 24.4 
tae 85.1 87.6 89.5 90.7 28.9 
ES90% 35. 5. 89.8 81.6 70.1 64.4 19.8 
BOSO 5% so 93 8 94.1 92.3 90.0 27.4 
PERS sores 95.4 95.2 91.7 87.2 26.0 
BBS Laie ly sie. s 91.0 85.9 85.6 83.4 25.4 
PBSC 5 cic's v0 95.9 88.8 87.4 90.9 26.4 
OSG ae vie» 94.0 97.0 96.0 93.0 27.6 
VEE agers 98.0 98.0 94.0 95.0 27.4 
UNE See 96.0 99.0 100.0 99.0 28.1 
BS Sictesicie.e 101.0 103.0 102.0 100.0 26.4 
BSL ce sis. 92.0 98.0 97.0 92.3 24.7 
J Sea 93.0 96.0 90.6 88.0 25.8 
ESTOS cis «ars 81.0 87.0 91.0 91.7 28.7 
RAS aie ae. e 103.0 101.0 100.0 97.0 31.4 
LG ae 95.1 101.7 98.0 106.0 817 
TRE Bisis'< «0:0 98.9 100.0 86.0 81.0 24.0 
BID. ese. 93.5 100.7 90.0 87.0 29.7 
ye 94.2 90.0 72.5 86.0 22 1 
hy (ae 96.7 90.3 937 92.0 27.7 
DISSTie wisi acaors 99.38 103.2 99.6 97.4 30.2 
6 or 96.0 93.8 95.1 97.6 30.6 
24 re 95.2 93.4 94.5 96.1 221 
TERS). «0, abe 100.65 114.5 108.5 111.6 30.5 
US ee 192.6 109.6 104.0 92.2 28.4 
Cl ae 96.3 101.9 109.0 160.7 25.9 


Oats Crop Summary. 
Following is a summary of acreage, yield, 
production and exports of oats for a series 
of years (final 000 omitted) (black face indi- 
cates is years and italics the 10-year av- 
erages): 


Yield Total 
per pro- Ex- 
Area. acre. duction. ports.! 
Year Acres. Bus Bus, Bus. 
pA OR A 37,763 24.4 922,298 2,678 
TODDS occ ate ee 87,917 37.4 1,418,387 36,455 
IOLAS sore encctere 38,399 29.2 1,121,768 1,749 
1974. eietare cous 38,442 29.7 1,141,060 100,609 
1910-14...... 38,015 $0.5 1,157,961 29,267 
OUD sien ciueite 40,996 37.8 1,549,030 98,960 
IQIG ec eeeee 41,527 30.1 1,251,837 95,106 
Ui oaete 43,553 36.6 1,592,740 105,837 
1 O1S eee ne 44,349 34.7 1,538,124 96,361 
LOTS eee ee 40,359 29.3 1,184,030 33.945 
1920 ee 42,491 35.2 1.496.281 4,302 
LOOT. caren 45,495 23.7 1,078,341 15,767 
1922 Seer ae 40,790 29.8 1,215,803 18,573 
1923. acres 40,981 31.8 1,305,883 23,226 
LL Ee ee 42,452 36.3 1,541,900 23,983 
‘Years beginning July 1. *Calendar year 
1924. 


Condition of Barley. 
Average condition of barley on dates indi- 
cated and average yield per bushel for a 
year: 


May. June. July ane: Sept. ahr 
TSBs, 94:0 90:00 Gs See els 87.5 6.4 
L896 - red 89.2 98.0 88.1 82.9 83.6 33.6 
1897.0 2 $96.45 87549 88:5 E876 86) . 24:5 
TS9Se% cee smote AS.08 GO too o.e  2h.6 
189950595 91.4 92.0 93.6 86.7 25.5 
1900Fse oe 86.2% [6.258 71-6 970.7 22054 
V9 Terenure 91.0 91.3 86.9 83.8 25.6 
1902s oo. suse 93.6 93.7 90.2 89.7 29.0 
1908 91.5 $86.8 83.4 82.1 26.4 
1904. ace 90:5 88.6. 88.1 84:7 27.2 
1905. 93.0) | 91-65 (89.55) 87.8 26:8 
TS OG cwrer ne one 93.5 92.5 90.8 89.4 28.3 
AS OTs sare caer 84.9 84.4 84.5 78.5 23.8 
L908 scrtvckpesiee EAS PR ASS EK Sr AP Tt 
1909 sear 90.6 90.2 85.4 80.5 24.3 
T9OLOS eee S 89.6 73.7 70.0 69.8 29.5 
POLLS oes 90.25 S72. 66.2" 65.6 9 21.0 
TODD ey ieee O11 8853 e891 8898 2917 
LOTS Degh ea eters S729 76:60) 11429 2:73:65 ee e3i8 
ASL AT maroc 95.5 92.6 85.3 82.4 25.8 
1915 946 941 93.8 94.2 23.0 
WOVGeae.. woe 86.3 87.9 80.0 74.6 23.5 
WSU SSicss, cores 89.3 85.4 77.9 76.3 23.7 
1918 ceca 90.5 84.7 82.0 81.5 26.5 
POISE See S17) 87.4 8 73:6 = 69:2 29:4 
1920) ecce 87.6 87.6 84.9 82.5 249 
ENZO eee 87.1 81.4 71.4 68.4 20.9 
yA be ee 90.1 82.6 82.0 81.2 24.9 
1923. 89.0 86.1 82.6 79.5 25.1 
nL ea 79.5 80.2 80.7 82.5 26.5 


Barley Crop Summary. 
Following is a summary of the acreage, 
yield, production and exports of barley for a 
series of years (final 000 omitted) (black face 
indicates record years and italics the 10-year 
averages): 


Yield Total 
per pro- Ex- 
Area. acre. duction. ports.) 
Year Acres. Bus. Bus. Bus. 

TOL Ses Scere 7.627 21.0 160,240 1,585 
1912 iter anets 7.530 29.7 223,824 17,537 
ONG Secret 7.499 23.8 178,189 6.645 
1914 - estan 7.565 25.8 194,953 26,755 
1910-14. 9a. 7.5938 24.5 186,208 12,884 
19TR see 7148 39.0 228.851 27.473 
1916 seen ane Wi5t 235 182,309 16.381 
A907. chen 8933 23.7 211,759 26,285 
1918's 9,740 26.3 256,225 70,458 
LOND sei &72N 22.0 147.F08 26,571 
192055 laen cars 7400 24.9 189.832 30 457 
1991. ene we 7,414 20.9 154.946 22,400 
190027 sense 7317 24.9 182.968 18.192 
1923'.. sh ene 7.905 25.1 198,185 11,060 
U9 24 o.. eeu tate 7.086 26.5 187,875 220,179 
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Condition of Rye. 


Average condition of rye at stated dates 
and average yield, in bushels, for the year: 


Crop. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Y’ld. 
1888.... 938.5 92.9 93.9 95.3 91.4 92.8 12.0 
1889.... 93.9 96.5 95.2 96.6 95.4 91.6 13.1 
1890.... 92.8 93.5 92.3 92.2 86.8 85.4 12.0 
1891.... 95.4 97.2 95.4 93.9 89.6 95.1 14.6 
1892.... 87.0 88.9 91.0 92.8 89.8 88.5 12.9 
1893.... 85.7 82.7 84.6 85.3 78.5 82.0 13.0 
1894.. 94.4 90.7 93.2 86.6 79.8 86.9 13.7 
1895.. 87 88.7 85.7 80.7 84 83.7 14.4 
1896.. 82.9 87.7 85.2 91.2 88.9 82.0 13.3 
1897 88.9 88.0 89.9 93.4 89.8 90.1 16.1 
1898. 92.1 94.56 97.1 94.8 93.7 89.4 15.6 
1899. 84.9 85.2 84.5 85.4 89.0 82. 14.4 
1900. 84.8 88.5 87.6 84.0 76.0 84.2 15.1 
1901. 93.1 94.6 93.9 96.2 83.6 84.9 15.3 
1902. 85.4 83.4 88.1 90.38 90.5 90.2 17.0 
1903. 97.9 938.8 90.6 90.2 87.2 84.1 15.4 
1904 - 82.3 81:2 86:8 88:0 91.8 86.9 15.2 
1905..... 92:1 93.5 92:38 92.7 92:6, 90.8 16.5 
1906.... 90.9 93.0 89.9 91.8 90.8 90.5 16.7 
1907.... 96.2 92.0 88.0 88.1 89.7 88.9 16.4 
1908 > 914° -89:1 90.3 91°38 91/2 88°3" 16.4 
1909 > 87.6 87.20 S8e 896 29154 eo 161 
1910 7 94:1) 992.3 91-3) 90768. by vemennLe.0 
1911.... 92.6 89.3 90:0 88.6 85.0 .... 15.6 
LOLA OSS SMe CmEST OM Satan Sole 16.8 
1913 - 93.5 89.3 91.0 90.9 88.6 16.2 
1914 > 95.3: 89118. 9354 93.65 92.9 16.8 
1915 . 93.6 89.5 89.8 92.0 92.0 17.3 
LOU ss ner eGl do ABs, weeel SOL oeee tO 15.2 
1917..., 88.8 86.0 88.8 84.3 79.4 14.6 
1918.... 84.1 85.8 85.8 83.6 80.8 14.4 
1919), 5 2. 89.0) 90:6 95:38" 93:67 85.7 12.0 
1920.... 89.8 86.8 85.1 84.4 83.5 13.7 

90.5 90.38 92.5 90.3 86.9 13.6 

92.2 89.0 91.7 92.5 89.9 15.5 

B18 esos, Si.) on7b-Omenre 12.2 

83.5 88.2 87.4 177.9 15.2 


Rye Crop Summary. 


Following is a summary of the acreage, 
vield, production and exports of rye for a 
series of years (final 000 omitted) (black face 
indicates record years and italics the 10-year 
averages): 


Yield 

Acres per Produc- Ex- 
Acres har- acre. tion. ports.? 

Year. sown. vested. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
VO0S ee ae 2,015 1,948 16.4 35,768 2,420 
1909 sa cee 2,824 2,196 16.1 35,406 1,273 
191 Oar 2,413 2,185 16.0 34,897 40 
CS i Gee 2,415 2.127 15.6 33,119 31 
TOT Aas 2,478 2,117 16.8 35,664 1,855 
190 eer 2,731 2,557 16.2 41,881 2,272 
194s 2,773 2,541 16.8 42,779 13,027 
1910-14 2,562 2.805 16.8 $87,568 8,445 
{O15 3,153 3,129 17.3 54,050 15,250 
19065204 3,474 3.213 16.2 48,862 13,703 
LOU Gciseis 4,480 4,317 14.6 62,933 16,320 
19135 s20 6,708 6,391 14.2 91,041 34,980 
1919 G:30T Met. oe 12.0 75,4838 40.853 
TR20 Tesi 4.409 13.7 60,490 47.070 
1999 sees 4,528 13.6 61,675 29,904 
1922 65210) Sees 15.5 103,862 47,512 
1023 crue 5,157 12.2 638,028 17,704 
L922 ec 4,173 «s+ 15.2 63,446 225,666 

1Years beginning July 1. 2Calendar year. 


— 


Condition of Flax. 


Average condition of flax at stated dates 
and average yield, in bushels, for the year: 


Crop July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Yld. 100. 
L924 ea cote: 86.8 86.4 82.4 83.8 9.2 10.98 
9 Den velctoraterccs 85.0 82.4 79.0 80.4 8.5 10.6 
1920 Sev staan 87.6 84.7 82.7 82.6 9.4 11.3 
WOOT es eee 82.7 70.0 62.38 66.8 7.2 10.7 
1920 Sains 89.0 80.1 63.8 62.8 6.1 8.92 
POLO sas nee 73.5 652.7 50.5 52.6 4.9 9.81 
1918) 7a 79.8 70.6 72.6 70.8 7.4 10.45 
1OIS.. tae 84.0 60.6 50.2 51.3 5.0 9.76 
L916... cea 90.3 84.0 84.8 86.2 9.6 11.02 
ASTD Sse erste 88.5 91.2 87.6 84.5 9.8 11.59 


Flaxseed Crop Summary. 
Following is a summary of acreage, yield 
production imports and exports of flaxseed 
for a series of years (final 000 omitted except 
in exports column) (black face indicates rec- 
ord years and italics the 10-year averages): 
Yield Pro- 


per duc- Im- Ex- 
Area. acre, tion. ports.1 ports.! 
Year. Acres. Bus. us. Bus. Bus. 
1912... 2,861 9.8 28,073 6,841 26,000 
1918.25 2:297 7.8 17,853 5,294 17,000 
1914... 1,645 8.4 13,749 8,653 305,000 
1910-14 2,402 7.6 18,353 
1915.. :387 10.1 14,030 10,666 67,000 
1916 1,474 9.7 14,296 14,679 2,000 
1917. 1,984 4.6 9,164 12,393 1,000 
1918. 1,910 7.0 18,369 138,366 22,000 
1919. 1,503 4.8 7,256 8,426 15,000 
1920. 1,757 6.1 10,774 23,391 8,000 
1921. 1,108 7.2 8,029 16,170 1,000 
1922 1,113 9.3 10,375 13,632 2,000 
1923... 2,061 8.5 17,428 25,005 . ‘ 
1924... 3,289 9.2 30,173 19,576 a 
1Years ending June 30. 


Condition of Buckwheat. 
Average condition of buckwheat at stated 


Buckwheat Crop Summary. 


Following is a summary of the acreage, 
yield, production and exports of buckwheat 
for a_ series of years (black faee indicates 
record years and italics the 10-year aver- 


ages): 

Per Pro- Ex- 
acre. duction. ports.? 
Bus. Bus. Bus. 
22.9 19,249,000 1,347 
17.2 13,833,000 580 
21,3 16,881,000 413,643 
20.6 17,022,000 
19.6 15,056,000 513,304 
14.1 11,662,000 
17.3 16,022,000 
16.5 16,905,000 
20.6 14,399,000 
18.7 13,142,000 
20.9 14,207,000 
19.1 14,564,000 
18.9 13,920,000 
19.6 15,956,000 


Monthly Composite Crop Condition 
Estimates. 


The character of seasons in past years for 
crops in the United States is indicated in the 
accompanying table of the composite condi- 
tion of all important crops, monthly, during 
the growing period, 100 representing an aver- 
age condition on first day of month named: 
ghee Brie Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


1924, 2 4.0 96.1 96.0 96.5 98.1 
1923.... 95.3 964 97.4 98.3 98.4 96.1 
1922. 99.2 97.9 101.2 98.8 98.7 96.7 
1921. 98.2 96.4 _93:0> (92:90. 9i-15 Olam 
1920. 94.8 99.7 105.3 107.0 106.9 106.9 
1919.... 104.7 102.4 97.8 98.8 98.7 $9.8 
1918. 102.9 101.6 98.9 941 96.6 97.6 
1917. 94.2 97.8 99.8 102.5 102.4 102.0 
1916 $7.7 101.6 97.4 94:6 9465 96a 
1915 102.3 102.3 103.9 105.5 106.9 108.0 
1914 102.2 1015 98.0 97.8 99.4 102.3 
1913 98.9 98.2 95.5 89.9 90.3 93.3 
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FROST DATES. 


The average date of first killing frost in the corn belt, 


compiled by Nat. C. Murray, is as follows 
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Wis- 
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; Missour 


South Dakotha, Sept. 26 


consin and Minnesota, Sept. 28; Nebraska, Oct. 3; lowa 


North Dakota, Sept. 20 
and Michigan, Oct. 5; Illinois and Kansas, Oct. 12; In- 


diana, Oct. 13; Ohio and Pennsylvania, Oct. 14 


Oct. 16: 
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GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 
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PRICES OF BUCKWHEAT. 
The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, cents per bushel, to 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Av 
...162.9 150.7 125.4 83.5 89.5 92.7 109.5 
»..155.1 154.9 118.7 85.4 87.5 92.5 109.1 
..- 148.4 155.7 116.3 85.8 89.8 94.7 110.1 


producers of buckwheat, 


years 


Jan. 
Feb. 


.154.7 152.0 102.4 87.5 95.1 102.7 113.6 


1For years 1912-21. 


Avg. 


«149.6 163.1 109.3 92.6 95.4 93.6 111.1 , 


.. 147.3 168.8 115.9 93.3 94.5 97.0 115.7 
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MONTHLY RANGE OF CASH PRICES OF NO. 2 CORN IN CHICAGO. 


Price is for No. 2 and better, which includes No. 2 white, yellow or mixed, and No. 1 


white, melon (ere mixed corn. 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Jan. .....-. 11% 69% 46 63 .142 122 170 93% 7214 68% 
82 7514 51% 78 1581%4 162 185 103 19% 77 

Map yirs. css 79 71% 49% 60% 1383 122 170 96% 71% 68% 
838 755% 65% 72 156 138 180 102% 79% 78 

MAT! sis css 78% 73 54% 58 150 131% 165 102% 70 70 
8216 76% 63% 71 169 175 122% 78% 75 

peril «as sae 77% 74% 5514 53% 166% 15514 160 123 74% 72 
8514 6 62% 180 172 175 160 9) 79 

May 764% 78 5944 59 189 160% 150 152 69 74% 
82 87% 65 66 217 185 170 174 781% 79 

RUTUILES te, &:0'5 5 7634 79% 58% 57144176 171 150 158 69%, 71%4 

01% 87% 643% 67 20114 18514 165 176 7814 76% 

BIL Mrs es a 98% 80 62% 561% 140 17914 160 177% 78 753% 
116% 91 66 66 183% 21 15 232 8414 82 

AE aa en's 112% 85 60% 53 140 183 160 169 2 75% 

124% 92 64% 613%, 169 210 180 236 88% 82% 

ED te acess. 106% 8514 61% 48 119% 133 140 195 84% 65%4 
241% 93% 66% 57 154 183 165 224 78 

Oya Sonnac 102% 91% 63% 42 81%4 137 185 189 8814, 59% 
aero; = 4992110 9 153 .145 21636 111 967 

TSG VEn tr «3% 0 103%, 73% 68% 45 67 137 180 185 90 61% 

122%103 75 52% 9414 166 145 229 110 68% 

13 72re) Seer 113 69% 69% 463% 70%, 142 185 160 88 69% 
135% 87 77% 51% 86 160 155 190 96 75 

SLi? Senne 71% 691%6 46 = 42 67 122 130 93% 78 59% 


1914 1913 ae, 1911 1910 1909 


60 46% 63% 45% 62% 58% 
66 60% 70 47% 68 60% 
61 49 oe 45% 63 61 
63% 51% 6616 48 6614 65% 
63 50 66% 45% 60 64 
70 53% 7 65 67% 
64 54 74 46 5614 66 
69% 57 81% 53% 61 72% 
67 55% 76% 52% 56 7214 
72% 60 8214 55% 63 76 
6814 58% 72% 5314 57% 71% 
73% 63 7 5914 60% 77 
6714 6014 69% 69% 59% 68 
76 66% TE 7 6614 7414 
74 6814 73% 62% 5854 66% 
86 781% 88 65% 67% 70 
72% 7114, 68% 65% 50% 63 
83%, 78% 79 69 60 69% 
7114 67% 5814 69% 47146 59 
76 73 69 756 5246 62 
mad tg Bosc $640? ih 
78% T4% A, 644 
62% 64 47 68 45% 

681, 73% 54 71 50 66 
60 4616 47 45% 15% 53y 
a SAE Utes Ue 


MONTHLY RANGE OF CASH PRICES OF NO. 2 WHITE AND BETTER 


OATS AT CHICAGO. 
1916 1915 a, 1918 1912 1911 tn 1909 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


SANTO he aia%'ayeis' a) © 44% 43 35 40 84% 54 1816 538% 438% 49 37 
53% 4716 44 4916 91% 761% 84% 58% 51 585% 39 
BRET IEM Geseis's 2) vile 4734 43% 35% 39% 80 55% 81% bam 41% 63 38% 
53% 48% 47% 47% 92 64 50% 60 39% 
TEER ia.> astelsiea's 46 44 36 40 88 58% 87% Bois 42 5354 37% 
52 48% 454% 46% 100 70 921%662% 47 60% 39% 
SAMREAL iss s/stars vis oe 48 45% 35% 36 97% 66% 80% 63% 4414 53% 37 
51% 48% 46 41 111% 75% 90% 71% 77 57% 39% 
MCR. Gog eec ens 47% 43 87% 36% 100% 67% 72 59% 39% 50% 87 
50% 47% 45 43% 117% 74% 79% 74 49% 56 421% 4 
BIETAC Urs oiavols = 40's 47 42% 34% 35 107 67% 62 3736 4636 365% 
60 47% 44% 42 129 805% 69 41% 49% 40% 
PURELY Ee sraccia ss. «Se 51% 3934 331% 34 72 69% 72% 68% 385 48% 345% 
60% 46% 44 42% 116 3 78% 85 42 59% 39% 
NUT Ae sou eels Ol. . .8 68 70% 67% 51 41 46 33% 
57% 44 039% 41 8844 80% 725% 80 47 60 48% 
SOS) Bao 46 38% 34% 344% 55% 6514 70% 56% 44% 36 44 
52 464% 43 4 70% 741% 73% 61% 47% 38% 511% 
(OS. Sie oo 47 42 39% 32% 52% 70% 6636 58% 45% 353% 44% 
5744 47% 46% 42 57% 7414 7134 60% 53% 393% 48% 
IEMA ean ea ae 45% 42% 4314 32 46% 71% 67% 58% 51% 37% 47% 
56 47 471% 41% 56% 80 77% 12% 57 41% 50 
1 CS ene ane 53% 438 48% 34% 4 783% 68 70% 4634 40% 46% 
63% 491% 5 42%, 52 74% 8056 54 49 34 
RLIGEUE DE ss 05:2 he as 4416 37 31 32 46%, 54 6654 64% 46% 49 41% 
634% 49% 50 491% 129 83 93 51 387% 60 33% 


northern and better, wheat fresh receipts in Chicago. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920, 1919 1918 1917 1916 
104 3 


Dee a siex sees 105 112%, 10 167 250 223 217 1645 118% 
124% 13014 126 206% 350 245 218 205 139% 
PEPSI R Re sf ots <a i 109 «115%, 115% 235 223 217 151% 109 
120 137 14714 20214 278 236 220 200% 138 
Mar. 102% 116 129 2 250 228 217 173834 105% 
122° 138 142 183% 290 257 213 213 123 
BAIDTI ei sicice.s 103 121 181 12334 263 240 217 196%4 113% 
127 137 147% 158 305 292 220 304 8 
VT 10554 11534 11734 142 283 245 217 345 126 
130 18114 15114 182% 345 280 220 258 105 
Rane, Y)te../s 104 10314 112 129%6 27% 228 217 224 981% 
Iipmee lop lott 73 $13) 251 990) 18108 alas 
MIT: cis ccs 114 961% 105 117% 229 223 223 210 104 
156 111 160 180 300 270 232 300 131% 
SMES ee 191959714, 100 114 #222 2290 223 212 129 
15444 122 183 156% 286 258 234 300 164% 
Sit eee 12214 102 100 117% 228% 223 223 217 140% 
1 (ote lotee los a4 6. 28b 2298 280ml T146 
PRR oheis: orcs « 138% 107 106% 103 19614 223 223 217 157% 
160% 126 132% 150 2 88 228 220 202 
Sonia eee 13614 104 .116% 100% 158 224 223 217 165 
167% 121 14714 183% 224 322 229 220 200 
ind ae 15214 102%, 118% 108%, 164 238 223 217 142% 
19114 11914 13934 138 208 -350 242 220 90 
‘ath on 102% 9614 100 100% 158 220 217 151% 98% 


1915 


c~ 
> 

3 
~ 
rs 
cs 
o 
= 


431% 53% 4314 40% 59 
42 3814 $ 


40% 3% 32% 
87% 44 28% 29% 36% 
8154 30% 475% 49 62% 


MONTHLY RANGE OF CASH PRICES FOR CONTRACT WHEAT. 


This includes No. 2 red winter and better, No. 2 yellow hard and better, and No. 2 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
g 88% 93% 92% 
9814 115% 114 112 
89% 9016 951% 86 
ae ae 16 ie. 

%4 9834 84 

Bog ‘gg ap Se 

3% 

a7 10914 122 104 

1003 9014 110% 90% 
92 109% 122 106 
78% 91% 106 86 
99°) 108 120 103 
171% 84 9714 83% 

109 96 116 108% 
85% 84 95 863% 

127 9414 10754 115 

100 8814 90% 89% 

133 95% 107 112 

101% 91 91 9414 

117% 96% 111 117 

111% 84 85 901% 

118% 97 107% 112 

11358 85% 85 9114 

131 97% 111% 110 
717% 11536 122 117 

133 81 85 8314 
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VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


The hypothetical value of all farm prod- 
ucts in the U. S. in 1923 reached a total of 
$9,470,976,000, compared with the average 


of $11,972,928,000 for five years, 1918-22. The 
values reported by states by the Department 
ae Agriculture, with the rank of the states, 
ollow: 


Hypothetical value of all 
crops, in thousands 
of dollars. 
Rank, 1918-22 
1924. average. 1923. 1924 
SiS SB9 ATI Sa 64,730 San 41, 576 
18,251 20,487 19,811 
36,682 43,013 45,687 
36,948 56,709 47,541 
8,575 4,491 4,461 
39,093 49,698 40,133 
289,632 317,53 809,493 
52,037 54,960 60,434 
292,836 258,064 285,757 
14,381 17,138 19,662 
70,896 70,769 74,091 
191,976 189,732 191,346 
76,953 77,299 75,348 
347,480 434,733 820,485 
240,637 251,155 176,728 
300,568 236,106 263,090 
50,471 70,800 82,705 
344,272 329,146 330,724 
301,130 258,366 277,873 
537,244 459,993 554,108 
238,172 239,977 268,674 
289,901 266,759 290,257 
338,721 299,709 408,829 
530,204 481,707 531,136 
329,011 321,045 851,017 
245,906 160,977 847,515 
240,020 193,498 238,916 
321,951 284,620 369,779 
370,296 284,158 453,924 
J 259,671 238,776 232,412 
‘Tenn ens 205,713 204,463 230,333 
ISR vate 208,151 218,572 243,994 
Miss. 211,894 189,920 223,024 
La. 125,856 162,642 158,646 
Tex. 642,319 1,067,530 920,081 
Okla. . 280,792 75,044 427,934 
210,950 199,470 241,636 
84,449 100,536 144,463 
34,710 30,356 29,098 
107,882 134,480 128,318 
30,687 26,075 38,544 
29,488 84,605 35,556 
30,981 36,751 45,030 
12,117 9,422 9,333 
86,087 81,489 84,857 
145,186 150,930 137,815 
85,029 94,895 84,897 
259,552 424,794 423,698 


$9,259,935 $9,468,128 $10,326,769 


CROPS AND LIVE STOCK. 
ESTIMATED VALUE, 1879-1924. 


(Based on prices at the farm; 000 omitted 
trom all columns except two % columns.) 
Animal 
and animal 
products 


Total, gross 

(to be read -——-Crops—, 

as index %O 

Y’r. numbers). Value. total. Value. 
1897 3,960,822 $2,519,083 63.6 $1,441,740 
1898 4,338,946 2,759,570 63.6 1,579,376 
18991 4,717,070 2,998,704 1,718,366 
1900 5,009,595 3,191,942 1,817,653 
1901 5,302,120 3,385,179 1,916,941 
1902 5,594,645 5,578,416 2,016,229 
1903 5,887,170 38,771,654 2,115,516 
1904 6,121,778 4,981,676 2,140,102 
1905 6,273,997 4,012,653 2,261,345 
1906 6,764,210 4,263,134 2,501,076 
1907 7,487,989 4,761,112 2,726,877 
1908 7,890,626 5,098,293 2,792,333 
19091 8,558,161 5,487,161 3,071,000 
1910 9,037,391 5,486,374 3,551,017 
1911 8,819,175 5,562,058 S257, 117 
1912 9,342,790 5,842,220 $,500,570 
1913 9,849,513 6,132,759 3,716,754 
1914 9,894,961 6,111,684 3,783,277 


Total. Value. % Value % 
’15$10,775, 490 $6,907,187 64.1, $3,868, ai 35.9 
"16 13, 406, 364 9, 054, 459 67.5 4 "351.9 32.5 
og 21,386,000 14,222,000 66.5 7, 164, 000 33.5 
718 22,480,000 14,331,000 63.8 8,149,000 36.2 
‘19 23,783,000 15,423,000 64.8 8, 364, 000 35.2 
’20 18,328,000 10,909,000 59.5 7,419,000 40.5 
721 12,402,000 6,934,000 55.9 5,468,000 44.1 
722 14,310,000 8,961,000 62.6 5,849,000 37.4 
°23 16,064,000 9,953,000 61.9 6, 111,000 38.1 
°242 12,404,0007 11,404,000 65.2 5,951,000 34.8 


1Census. 
2The values shown for 1924 are obtained by 
multiplying crop and animal production by 
weighted annual farm prices. Hence, the 


values of this table differ for 1923 and earlier 


which were’ based mostly on Dec. 1 prices. 
8—xcluding crops fed to livestock. 


PER ACRE VALUE OF CROPS. 


The following table shows the trend of 
value per acre of crop production in the 
United States since 1873. The value given 
is that of ten crops combined, to wit, corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, pota- 


toes, hay, tobacco and cotton, the average 
value per acre of which closely approximates 
the value per acre of all crops. Values, 1869 
to 1878, reduced to gold basis: 

gh a SSM OCAR $23.86|1898 See $ 9.00 
TOD 8 anne eum oe 21.06) 1897 ates eee 9.07 
18222.5 denen s o% 19:23)1896 eres eet 7.94 
1O2T saa 2 leysiste ols 14.45 1890 Ste eaniee 8.12 
UO20). rack o chee 23.26|1894. ces 20 ei : 9.06 
LOUK cs tomers. ara 35.74]. 1893 x terets eievereierste 9.50 
LOIS e ca Ne oo sme 88.78)1892e Sa. asi 10.10 
LOL ciara. stieiemenerate $3, 27/1891 2 maces in 
LOUGT scvatele wieitaata 22.08] LSS Ciep ween amie 11.03 
POM ei .steteiececaie ate 17. 18]1839 0 eawicmainees 8.99 
AO TAe accertecree os. 16,44)1888.eme cranes 10.30 
SBR aS AGC ian 16.49|18875.2; somes 10.14 
NOUZE acters oes 16.09/3886 5. cia. seta 9.41 
LS1 IS Saree eet see 15.36)1885.. cura sae 9.72 
LO LO etsy cleteyeieye dare 15.581 1884c9e eesti 9.95 
TOO9 are ctetete wieieiate ee O00} 1883 cameos weet 10.93 
LO OG roakearnn sate 5.32] 1882. cde eee 12.93 
AO Ge crctetee ets are ake int 188145 ae see 13.10 
WSOGe ch clon ele teresa 13.46] 1880 cere cee eee 13.01 
190Bs wescisews 5 are 13.28] 1879) cpa ao wee oe 13.26 
VQO4 are eroteienetore 13:26] 187828 cree cients 10.37 
1908S Se arics snes 12.62) 0877 oe cera 12.01 
1G02t Sous s «cree 12.07] 18716 cers anion 10.80 
ADOUs ctock trem caren 11.48) 1875 comes <a So ares Lee 
19005. sixties te 10:31) 187 Sees 13.25 
SOO. ech anc ces 9.18) 187 8e ae. ete 14.19 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS 


The values of United States imports and 


exports of foodstuffs in the past six calendar 
years are reported as follows, expressed in 
millions of dollars (i. e., 000,000 are omitted): 
Exports of 


foodstuffs: 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Cin tistse seco 678 918 692 458 257 392 

2) REA eee 1,963 1,117 669 588 583 574 

TOLLE cote 2,641 2,035 1,361 1,046 840 966 
Imports of 

foodstuffs: 

C). Bas cc ke 545 577 304 330 363 425 

C?)) RR ee 556 1,288 368 388 453 522 

Total® sce 1,101 1,815 674 1,018 893 947 
Net exports.1,540 420 687 28. 353 19 


1In crude condition, and food animals. 
2Partly or wholly manufactured. 
8Net imports. 


FRENCH WHEAT. 

The following table shows the decline in 
the wheat crop in France as a result of the 
war, and the gradual recovery that is taking 
place (final 000 omitted): 


Bushels. Bushels. 
ON Reema ostac *282;, 000/917 cae sees 145,000 
1923's. Bene Meee 275, 000|191.6 Sean enueeietees 215,000 
DODD yc eran, weet 243, 000/1916\-i5 sae cette 255,000 
192T Ses, cece 323, 000}/1914. 0 occ cece a5 280,000 
LOZO certatre icc teee 232, 000/1983. vemnucee rine 322,000 
[OND Recetas terre 178, 000/1992- sciceamtenies 333,000 
LOTS Seaeekieemee G 183,000 

*Preliminary. 
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FARM VALUE OF GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the farm value, 
in cents, per bushel, of the wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, buckwheat and barley on December 1 
of the year named, compiled from reports of 
the Agricultural Department: 


Wht. Corn. Oatss Rye. Bwht. Bly. 
1876-851. 92.6 40.1 32.7 63.5 66.2 61.8 
1886-902. 76.0 37.7 29.9 54.3 656.4 53:4 

$8.9°°40:6 381.5 “77.4 57.0 62.4 

G24 ep ieoe4 ee 31:7 54.2 51.8 -47.5 

68.3 365 29.4 61.3 583 41.1 

49.1 45.7 32.4 560.1 55.6 44.2 

50:9 25.38 19.9 44.0 45.2 33.7 

92.6 21.5 18.7 40.9 39.2 32.3 

80.8 26.3 21.2 44.7 42.1 37.7 

68.2 28.7 25.5 46.3 45.0 41.3 

58.4 30.3 24.9 51.0 55.7 40.3 

61.9 35.7 25.8 61.2 55.8 40.8 

62.4 60.5 39.9 65.7 656.3 45.2 

63.0 40.3 30.7 50.8 59.6 45.9 

69.5 42.5 34.1 54.5 60.7 45.6 

92.4 441 31.38 68.8 62.2 42.0 

Waa 8 41.2 29.1 61.1 58.7. 40.3 

SGrieso ou ole, 68:9. 69.6 41.5 
B74 5.01.6, 44.3. 73.1 69.8. 66:6 

2860.6 47.2. 73.6 -75:6 55.4 

99.0 59.6 40.5 73.9 69.9 65.2 

BSseeets OF 164.45 11.5. 66.1 . 57.8 

87.4 961.8 45.0 83.2 72.6 86.9 

76.0 48.7 31.9 66.3 66.1 50.5 

79.9 69.1 39.2 63.4 75.5 653.7 

98.6 64.4 43.8 86.5 76.4 54.3 

86.4 67.5 36.1 83.4 78.7 51.6 

160.8 88.9 562.4 122.1 112.7 88.1 

200.8 127.9 66.6 166.0 160.0 113.7 

204.2 186.5 70.9 151.6 166.5 91.7 

914.9 134.5 70.4 133.2 146.1 120.6 

aa9 Te 67.0). 46:0. 126.8 128:8. 71.3 

923.6 42.8 30.2 69.7 . 81.2 41.9 

100.7 65.8 39.4 68.5 88.5 52.5 

Boao. te 41-6. 5 64:7 «93.3. 54.0 

133.6 99.6 47.4 108.6 106.8 179.7 

1Average per year for the period. ?On No- 


vember 15. 


— 


GRAIN YIELDS PER ACRE. 


Following is a statement of the annual 
yields, in bushels, per acre, of the wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat and barley in the 
U. S., compiled from reports of the Agricul- 
tural Department: 


Wht. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bwht. Bly. 
1876-85!., 12.3 25.5 27.6 13.3 14.6 22.4 
L* 23.3 25.0 11.8 13.4 21.8 

15. 27.0 28.9 146 15.0 25.9 

4 23.4 24.4 12.9 141 23.6 

FE 22.5 23.4 13.0 14.9 21.7% 

13. 19.4 24.5 13.7 16.1 19.4 

13. 26:2) 29.60°14.4 20:1) 26.4 

12. 28.2 25.7 aces 18.7 23.6 

13. 93.8 27.2 16.1 20.9 24.5 

15. pase 2s:4e) 16.6 °° 1713) 21.6 

12. 25.3 30.2 14.4 16.6 25.5 

12. Poon oo Gm a5) 15,0" 920.4 

15. TG. fameo.s)) 5:3 18:6 25:6 

14, 26.8 34.5 17.0 18.1 29.0 

12.9 25.5 28.4 15.4 17.7 26.4 

#904..... 12.56 26.8 32.1 15,2 18.9 ea ir 
PO0p wee, 14.6 28.8 34.0 -16.5 19.2 26.8 
W906. -¢2.. 15.55 30.3 31.2 16.7 18.6 28.3 
Seem ts.0° 26:9 23.7 16.4 17.9 23,8 
1908...., 14.0 26.2 25.0 16.4 19.8 25.1 
mower tbs 8 25:6 80:3 16:1 20.9 24.3 
Solvers. 19.9 27.7 31.6 16.0 20.5 22.5 
aT. ws > 12.5 23.9 24.4 15.6 241 21.0 
15.9 29.2 37.4 16.8 22.9 29.7 

16.2 23.1 29.2 16.2 slay 23.8 

16.6 25.8 29.7 16.8 Zins 25.8 

12.0 28.2 387.8 hive 19.6 32.0 
Bima ees0.. 15.2 14.0. 23.6 

Bee sb 50.66 (614.60 (17.8 23.7 

5.6 240 34.7 142 16.5 28.3 

2.8 28.9 293 12.0 20.6 22.0 

3.6 31.5 35.2 13.7% 18.7 24.9 

2.8 29.6 23.7 13.6 20.9 20.9 

3.9 28.3 29.8 15.5 19.1 24.9 

3.4 29.3 31.9 12:2 18.9 25.2 

6.1 23.2 36.3 15.2 19.6 26.5 


1Average per year for the period. 


CHICAGO AVERAGE PRICES. 


Yearly average cash prices of contract 


products indicated, at Chicago, compiled by 
the Price Current-Grain Reporter: 

Wheat. Corn. Oats. Pork. Lard. Sides. 
18975... “86 25 18 8.00 4.15 4 


55 


5.25 5.25 
5.25 4.90 
6.65 6.75 
8.60 7.90 
10.25 9.60 
8.55 8.40 
6.95 6.95 
7.20 7.35 
8.60 8.55 
8.85 8.35 
8.75 7.75 
11.25 10.40 
12.15 11.60 
8.90 8.55 
10.38 9.79 
912 10.79 11.08 
‘ Nie 10.15 11.08 
915 5 9.45 9.57 
1916. 138% 83 46 24.96 18.36 12.86 
1917.... 232 165% 64% 89.63 21.53 21.49 
1918.. 223 160 77 44:51 25.70 23.64 
1919.... 253 160 71 46.28 28.41 23.99 
1920. 257 143 82 31.33 19.62 16.80 
1921. 14834 58% 39% 20.61 10.53 9.52 
1922086 132 63% 41 21.50 10.90 11.20 
1923.... 117% 83% 44% 23.14 11.66 9.75 
1924.... 182% 973% 5134 25.20 12.5214 11.25 
WEIGHT OF GRAIN.* 
The Bureau of Agricultural Hconomics 


gives the following as the average weight 
(ibs.) of wheat, oats and barley per meas- 
ured bushel, with 10-year average, by states, 
in pounds: 

7--Wheat-—, —— Oats cae Ge ras 


Av. °22. "24 Av. "22. Vie oe. mee 
Me. 59.4 59.0 60.0 34.1 36.0 34.8 47.9 49.0 48.0 
IND. TEE. iss a terertemtciicrs tOG2emO 4-0 SOM 4Tc5, 48-0946.0 
Vt. 68.6 57.0 58.0 33.3 34.0 34.5 46.8 47.0 45.0 
Masse cit, Sauk aceoarG GSeOloase Me. a octal. 
CE ke a Pe era ea Oa ON So s:c- > Stee 
Conny soso ce OE OL oO POa OO LONG. ce) rena 
N. Y. 59.2 58.7 59.3 32.2 31.0 34.0 47.4 45.0 46.6 
IN. td. 209: 0' BG tOS.4+ OOF LOUL0M OU Olas «ic, tee 
Pa. 59.6 60.0 59.2 31.9 31.5 34.0 47.3 47.0 47.0 
Dek. 58:7168.0116000 030.6) 2827-9020 .2..- oc ee 
Md. 59.1 56.5 58.0 31.1 30.3 31.7 46.6 44.5 47.0 
Va. 59.0 57.2 58.4 31.4 30.8 31.4 48.2 47.0 48.1 
BWV Vien DOG ub S Ua Deere a patel! Sunn sicre.sweiac Womrs 
Ni Ce 68.4.5758: 69-6 31-4° 33:0 31.8. 3... 
S.-C2 59.1 57:0 595 S18 3b2: Biel eee 
Ga. 68.8 57.2 58:5 31.2 30.7°31.0)..: 
Ela Pat, Gee ee ae BORO ORAS Omit ar cae) denies 
Ohio 58.3 57.5 59.0 31.0 29.6 34.0 47.2 43.0 43.0 
Ind. 57.4 56.2 58.8 30.5 28.0 33.5 46.5 42.5 45.0 
Till. 57.4 57.4 58.0 30.9 30.0 32.0 46.0 44.0 46.0 
Mich. 58.4 59.0 59.5 32.0 33.0 33.8 47.5 43.6 48.5 
Wis. 57.0 57.7 59.1 32 3 33.9 33.0 47.1 43.0 48.0 
Minn. 54.9 57.1 58.5 32.0 33.5 34.8 45.4 43.0 47.1 
Ta. 57.3 58.2 58.7 31.7 32.0 33.5 46.0 44.0 46.0 
Mo. 57.9 56.1 57.5 30.7 28.5 31.0 46.8 47.0 47.0 
N. D. 55.7 58.7 59.2 33.1 34.8 35.6 43.9 42.0 46.0 
S. D. 54.8 58.6 59.4 32.6 33.1 33.8 44.8 42.5 47.0 
Neb. 58.3 57.6 59.5 31.9 30.5 32.2 45.6 46.0 43.2 
Kan. 57.6 56.0 59.0 31.0 30.0 32.0 44.1 44.0 43.0 
Ky. 57.9 56.7 57.0 30.9 30.1 31.4 47.2 45.0 46.0 
Tenn. 57.7 55.0 58.0 30.9 28.0 31.0 46.9 45.0 44.0 
lal bS:2 FGsS) Gack Ol Oh OL OR tert. steer oasis 
Wiss 67.9 66.8 (b7.0coies ol Oran Olen. actact sie 
Tea, Pe oa ecine cache ls OMo bom OaOnen ooh ents. ats 
Tex. 57.3 57.0 60.0 30.4 29.8 32.0 45.5 45.0 43.5 
Okla. 57.7 55.0 59.0 30.6 30.0 32.0 46.1 45.0 45.0 
Arle 57:0 B72e58:0F31 1 30 A588... .. aA 
Mont. 59.3 59.9 59.7 36.5 36.6 36.5 48.6 47.1 50.0 
Wyo. 59.8 60.1 59.4 37.8 38.0 37.5 50.0 49.0 50.0 
Colo. 59.0 59.1 59.0 36.3 35.5 37.0 48.4 48.0 48.0 
N.M. 59.2 58.2 58.7 34.0 33.0 34.0 50.2 50.0 50.0 
Ariz. 59.5 60.6 62.0 34.4 34.0 33.0 49.0 49.0 48.0 
Utah 60.5 60.0 60.6 36.3 36.5 36.0 49.0 48.0 49.5 
Nev. 59.7 60.0 58.7 35.6 37.0 29.0 48.9 49.0 47.0 
Tda. 59.4 59.0 57.0 35.6 35.5 35.0 48.7 50.0 47.0 
Wash.58.5 57.7 58.0 34.4 33.9 33.0 47.3 48.5 46.0 
Ore. 59.3 58.9 58.8 34.8 34.3 36.0 47.5 48.0 47.5 
Cal. 58.6 60.0 60.0 32.8 33.0 33.0 47.0 46.0 46.0 
U. S. 57.8 57.7 58.9 32.0 32.0 33.4 46.1 44.4 46.2 


“Figures for 1923 not available. 
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CORN AND WHEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Following is a statement of the corn and wheat exported, 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


imported, and retained for 


consumption, as collated from the Statistical Abstract of the U. 
y Corn————_F,  «-——————_- Wheat 
! ic +) Pe © Share of ttl. 
Cas °. aoe Q i? PRE sc 
cs} © + We 5 ae epee +c exports in 
of gy 250 3 33 ¥ Pas B52 o£ form of— 
337 Ce re § £ $s a <f @L GE SumnE 
~ a VES Fetee Cee Sa O° pee ed See 
Rey ° ¢ Ds 2 =) 5 
Period.) £23 & 828 d2 +23 3 eee <e 
ost ; pan S65 995 ro) O° : on 3 ae 
ans wi who TA asa a, af ofS 3 2 
wos Ais ~ oss yo 4 Ao g§ 4 FOS ok ° 
Ges 75 Holo S35 Ags 4 Bo Bot 8a c 
1871-80° .. 55,078 55,208 1,129,564 4.65 86,276 1,358,538 896,817 226,339 27.64 77.48 22.59 
1881-90° .. 58,460 29,281 1,645,012 8.43 126,616 397,274 382,802 323,094 28.16 65.93 34.07 
1891-95° 50,168 5,954 1,552,009 3.13 166,571 1,327,116 759,482 310,675 34.94 59.50 40.50 
1896 101,100 4,338 2,050,043 4.70 126,444 2,116,303 2,362,355 340,413 27.07 48.92 51.08 
1397 Soames 178,817 6,284 2,105,064 7.83 145,125 1,544,242 1,501,916 282,602 33.93 65.28 44.72 
ULES pc's ic 212,056 3,417 1,690,916 11.14 217,306 2,058,938 1,880,867 313,021 40.91 68.48 31.52 
UR Beso crrc 177,255 2,691 1,746,932 9.21 222,618 1,875,174 1,935,127 452.470 32.97 62.95 37.05 
1900. oc. 213,123 2,480 2,453,203 7.99 186,097 320,195 297,359 472,461 28.26 654.86 465.14 
19018 nee 1,405 5,169 1,923,702 8.62 215,990 603,101 669,112 306,173 41.36 61.23 38.77 
19027 Wile 28,029 17,238 1,494,508 1.84 234,773 120,502 45,464 513,763 31.387 65.97 34.03 
L903T iste 76,639 39,919 2,447,049 3.04 202,906 1,080,129 1,261,626 466,976 30.28 56.54 43.46 
19047 ..... 58,222 11,622 2,185,966 2.59 120,728 217,682 68,761 517,143 18.92 36.59 63.41 
VOOR rere 90,293 15,443 2,377,203 3.66 44,113 3,286,190 587,473 510,985 7.99 11.11 88.89 
19067. cere 119,894 10,097 2,588,110 4.43 97,609 61,908 32,972 595,599 14.09 35.85 64.15 
190% on sae 86,368 10,018 2,841,058 2.95 146,700 590,092 599.432 588.551 19.95 52.38 47.62 
1908? <2.) 55,06 19,244 2,537,275 2.12 163,044 619,786 307,877 471,255 23.86 61.63 38.37 
19097 “.2cn. 87,665 228,105 2,631,214 1.41 114,268 456.940 8,772 550.787 17.19 58.57 21eae 
TG1O% cents 38,128 118,119 2,514,179 1.49 87,364 815,616 136,659 596,694 12.78 63.50 46.50 
OWA GiS hemes 65,615 52,569 2,820,698 2.27 69,312 1,146,558 1,397 566,954 10.91 34.24 65.76 
19120 eee 41,797 53,488 2,489,744 1.67 79,689 3,413,627 1,291 545,061 12.83 37.85 62.15 
LOLS eters 50,780 865,254 3,074,831 1.63 142,880 1,282,038 83,037 588,586 19.57 64.11 35.89 
VOU SC cheys 10,726 12,290,498 2,448,553 44 145,590 2,383,536 752,584 619,421 19.07 63.65 36.35 
TOUS! Site 50,668 9,894,498 2,632,030 1.98 332,465 715,369 187,871 559,080 37.31 78.11 21.89 
LOD GT Rees 89,897 5,212,691 2,960,109 1.30 243,117 7,187,650 621.240 789,250 23.70 71.33 28.67 
LOLS T ar cretels 66,753 2,270,079 2,502,444 2.60 203,574 24,924,985 63,948 457,605 31.99 73.60 26.40 
LOU RF irate 49,073 3,197,607 3,019,357 1.60 133,990 31,215,213 1,411,517 532,469 21.05 26.25 173.75 
LOT OTe ya 23,019 3,346,463 2,482,993 .92 287,402 11,288,591 502,434 644,823 31.19 62.20 387.80 
i IS | Le 16,729 10,283,730 2,804,857 .60 219,865 5,495,516 151,816 753,458 22.71 55.69 44.31 
PAC Mo cee 70,906 5,792,195 3,143,470 2.21 366,077 57,398,002 984.840 523.363 43.95 80.11 19.89 
O22 were ded do, 400 98,749 2,987,828 5.85 279,407 17,251,481 382,744 552,367 34.29 74.56 25.44 
1923 . 96,596 137,414 2,946,838 3.32 221,923 19,944,933 207,781 665,412 25.58 69.82 30.18 
1924 . 23,135 227,050 3,257,502 .76 156,430 28,045,000 88,008 668,908 19.62 50.37 49.63 


1The periods relate to years ended June 30. 
rate of 4 bushels to barrel. 


‘Including corn meal reduced 
8The figures include for years prior to 1910 net 


to corn at 
imports of 


corn and imports of corn meal for consumption; for 1910 to and including 1921 all figures 
Small amounts of burnt or roasted corn in 1898, 1899. 


represent 


and 1900 are omitted. 


seeding. 


imports for consumption. 
4Figures include wheat flour 
rate of 5, and subsequently at the rate of 4% bushels to the barrel. 
*Average for the period. 
for non-contiguous territory is lacking and no account 


reduced to wheat prior to 1880 at the 
5Includes wheat for 


7Data relate to U. S. as a whole; production (if any) 


is 


stocks carried over from one year to another. 


taken 


U.S. IMPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 
Following is a statement of the imports of wheat, corn and oats by months for past 
four years (000 omitted): 


in the table of varying 


‘Wheatt —~ Oats —_. 9»-—————_Corn-———__,, 
1924: 1928. 1922. 1921. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1924. 1923. 1922. 92m 
JANUALY Feevaeiere 2,960 252 3,120 4,505 135 20 184 201 9 24 3 8 
February ic.eccc-. a4l4 211 199 4,404 Ly. 12 198 190 2,360 16 28 3 
Marchi tia. cert. 2,574 345 2,673 2,671 853 31 244 409 30 15 26 7 
Alprilly satire are: thei eh 2,209 2,812 483 4,451 609 4 218 887 44 21 26 42 
WEIS menor on Dooce 1,364 945 1,231 1,908 1,184 16 126 1,055 27 19 8 52 
JUNG. caleere ceteris eras 949 122 1,610 90 1,386 8 127 298 11 21 5 18 
TUL veers aieresre sieeve 1,250 1,835 3,070 714 2,169 oi 82 69 15 6 2 18 
VANIS US Brcicictcterctereiete 46 596 1,152 240 500 6 56 21 33 9 2 5 
September ...... 809 1,235 782 81 17 ; 37 62 2,042 8 2 3 
October ir sexteews 420 2,83 2,566 878 8 4 8 65 1,244 14 3 % 
November ....... 348 5,264 3,176 1,185 118 55 9 199 355 30 10 fi 
December ....... 703 3,051 2,580 2,052 a 159 12 219 258 22 3 6 
SVCALE cate cusperseets 15,546 19,502 22,643 23,286 6,496 317 1,301 3,565 6,428 204 108 164 
1 Does not include flour. 

Wheat 
CEREAL IMPORTS. Barley, Oats, Oatmeal, flour 
; ' F bus bus. Ibs. bbls. 
Following is a statement or tmports of 1914 22.273 624 $9,911 
barley, oats, catmeal and wheat flour for a 4945'7°°7 > 7707? 630722 11.1... 64.200 
series of fiscal years ending June $0 of yeara “4016/77. /. .ic,sn> |) OG8. 850. 
paseo Wheat 1Wltereee. verre 761,644 174/704 
Barley, Qats, Oatmeal, flour, jgig:’([7. “777'1:  ™eer gee io 
bus. bus. Ibs. bbisy’ (re99 he scree 6,043,835 159,056 
1908S... 199,741 864,307 344,003 39,593 OZ Cia lare te ise coaereperane 8,795,638 1,420 884 
4909). ose 2,644 6,666,989 444,801 92,413 1922 si revelera. niace eure 1,733,282 619,105 
LOT Oscar rere ous cheers 103451108 emcee 144,759 ODO iheae asie acetone 1,299,410 694,089 
EN Gato wadooboe LOTISLS Sree ee 141,582 TO AS aa aie tete ewiateievere 93,2 429,413 
LOLA Ratna camer 2,622,001 mecca sie LBS77%2) VAS 24o eames craters 6,964,310 66,325 

LDUS section eeetornente 23;899% Yostererclete 107,558 1Calendar year. 
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U. S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The following is a summary of all exports of Domestic Agricultural products by the U. 
S. for a series of years (000 omitted), compiled from the Statistical Abstract of the U. S.: 


Year 

ending Wheat Cornand . Pork Allagri- % of Agri- % ovall 
June 30. and flour meal Beef prod- products? cultural domestic cultural im- 
Average. in bus. in bus. ucts, lbs.! lbs. exports. exports. imports. ports. 
1861-66....... 40,184 12,060 70,865 252,486 148,865 75.7 ; 43.0 
1867-71....... 35,032 9,924 54,532 128,249 250,173 76.9 179,744 42.3 
1872-76....... 66,037 38,561 114,821 568,029 396,666 78.5 263,156 46.5 
1877-81.....++ 133,263 88,190 218,710 1,075,793 591,351 80.4 266,384 50.4 
1882-86....... 121,675 49,992 225,626 739,456 557,473 76.3 311,708 46.8 
1887-91....... 115,529 54,606 411,498 936,248 573,287 74.7 366,950 43.3 
1892-96....... 170,62 63,980 507,177 1,052,134 638,748 72.0 398,332 51.6 
HGO7-01.....-. 197,427 192,581 637,268 1,528,139 827,566 65.9 376,550 50.2 
1902-06....... 140,025 74,616 622,843 1,242,137 879,541 59.5 487,881 46.3 
1907-11....... 116,138 56,568 448,024 1,028,997 975,398 53.9 634,571 45.2 
|) ee 15,990 181,405 705,105 1,462,370 951,628 65.2 391,931 47.6 
MEM crate(e!ere!0:0 4,610 234,772 28,029 596,255 1,337,316 857,114 63.2 413,745 45.8 
1903... .-cee0e 202,906 76,639 546,055 1,042,120 878,451 63.1 456,199 44.5 
CU Sa eae . 120,728 58,222 663,147 1,146,255 859,160 59.9 461,435 46.6 
TEOD. 0000 eee a 44,118 90,293 575,875 1,220,239 826,905 55.4 553,851 49.6 
1906... 2.000% 97,609 119,894 732,885 1,464,930 976,104 56.8 554,175 45.2 
TGOT. «0c cceee 146,70 86,368 689,752 1,268,065 1,054,405 56.9 626,837 43.7 
I9O8. ..cccveee 163,044 55,064 579,303 1,237,211 1,017,396 55.5 539,690 45.2 
(See 114,268 37,665 418,844 1,053,142 903,238 55.1 638,613 48.7 
“LO 6 aarceee 87,364 38,128 286,296 707,110 871,158 50.9 687,509 44.2 
Ob 69,312 65,615 265,924 879,455 1,030,794 51.2 680,205 44.5 
UME disesiecoces 70,689 41,797 233,626 1,071,952 1,050,627 48.4 783,457 47.4 
TOLBic:scieie sie cies 141,132 50,780 166,483 984,697 1,123,652 46.3 815,301 45.0 
BUPA idacesss 145,590 10,726 148,488 921,913 1,118,974 47.8 924,246 48.8 
BED ia of «sic sees 332,465 50,668 383,533 1,106,180 1,575,938 54.3 910,876 54.4 
TONG ae ess ccc 243,117 39,897 444,493 1,459,532 1,518,071 35.5 1,189,705 54.1 
DDE oeievayeta a: vvelace:e 203,574 66,753 410,737 1,499,389 1,968,253 31.6 1,404,972 52.8 
BUUDisiy 0 <i0,0'0 4:90 133,990 49,073 589,772 1,691,437 2,280,466 38.5 1,618,874 55.0 
TU LDistajeisis viele oie 267,111 16,002 408,577 2,637,631 4,107,159 53.0 2,392,880 61.3 
WOZ0. ce oc’ 307,630 21,230 250,804 1.586.227 3.466.620 42.9 3,011,368 57.0 
EIR sepisie's'e.s.0 $55,551 132,266 186,165 1,549,464 2,119,705 48.4 1,249,578 49.8 
MEO DiAis\)stete s,s, 279,407 179,879 134,516 1,437,031 1,914,672 51.7 1,277,593 49.0 
MD QD, a wic.cieiecces 221,923 97,916 163,213 1,906,113 2978,873 25.19 2859,110 22.7 
ODA ocic0je 2 ne DH a meen Gs: stois'ais 139,592 1,670,523 $1,088,835 30.0 948,684 16.7 


4Includes canned, cured and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, and tallow. Includes 
bacon, hams and shoulders, lard, neutral lard, and canned, fresh and pickled pork. 

2Includes only foodstuffs, crude and manufactured. 

%Animal, grain and vegetable products. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS—1924, 


Barley, Corn, Oats, Rye, Rye flour. Wheat, Wheat flour, 
bus. bus. bus. bus. bbls. bus. bbls. 

Maine and New 
PUAMIDSHITG ees 2 tte ees 109,320 DO80"8 | Fteee Mettemes 30 8 
BEMMIATOIE Mr icici tines | easbis's-0 0 39,933 OcGLSe (akc ceca MM edn sO Sa Pere ere alc 6 
Massachusetts ..... 160,303 19,991 ee ieauG 34,012 2,546 390,468 18,794 
\ tayo CUMUIGTEDS 2 Ce USS i ye eerie ite ie DAREN. 6 civ aici Lp eebien 188 
St. Lawrence ...... 172 530,566 183 292,510) “Sass 292,240 93 
ESTEE ONO Me siccie dcr cc's 65 117,825 9,249 1,122,709 9 7,770,262 2,388 
PNY OTK doe aicis «o's 7,025,890 1,365,095 2,173,122 8,336,886 152,166 19,196,382 4,851,100 
Philadelphia ....... 202,803 1,716,326 79,019 1,364,867 8,302 10,661,616 350,641 
BIAS VIAN i6 v.cie ce eee 2,237,068 2,534,613 232,658 1,885,324 44,493 5,061,630 765,304 
RATS INID | Seaver cence 69,999 Bob 414 arene 254,190 624 1,002,964 234,851 
DTRMMENSECCIULSCUM awit Lelefcssre afefiisisle, aShetestes | Wlermwe'sias leew elas | No Sedrave aie 53 
IESE TIEN ciel aleiataee) "atdisleicise  ‘elorpasiag leleaslele eelaivies 13,591 
BORGER ieieccsices ce. | sls sass 7,249 AQ DUH. Nele-arccaats 5 87 20,323 
STE oipc hie Sigc acne le 238,634 LB, OOS Sp Gsztocatcwten ceete ste 23,057 486,328 
New Orleans ...... 9,785 5,695,038 451,356 128,318 6,723 19,675,804 3,430,363 
| OLEATE A A ee 3,750 10 SAU ews Beta e 11 2,223,156 8,455 
REUESLOM Gs cieccsiesac  savieces 8,030 SY; 000 ee crenroretsis Meietera rele < 27,320,316 919,980 
San Antonio ....... 156,958 54,337 A S00 mms e 8 940,979 83,269 
DUPER ree. t cis ciate «ss 282 12,592 9,570 1,354 6 10,530 22,103 
BARONE ste s cia) 2,014..0;0 0 15,714 7,661 BEET | Ba Ae he 6 10,268 31,457 
Los Angeles ......- 34,408 26,233 33,635 313 260 18,266 17,688 
San Francisco ..... 9,488,408 1,916 986 112 66 139,123 361,686 
OP OIES sive tisicss a ANE B30 Me Sacls ci eiiiwaial  Wisezaein Kosiienis 22,952,894 1,940,725 
Washington ........ 189,949 180,252 15921 eer cor ears 665 6,215,114 2,363,926 
PCR angese  setsleciee, ave eieaac PAs) tts ye SAB 320 
Ter TS SS 8 SSlvisess)  Scislceméce 9 seesdiep Goiestisel 0 gocsteeeg 9” eel eew's 
Montana and Idaho. __........ UA oe te aeuctegt: us ae ete 11 10 6,735 
BLO LE s Sfabio.cle.cie)s. 0 5 304,680 132 27 2,057 6,243 367 
Duluth and Superior 702,256 928 70 20,496,441 533 25,040,073 1 
hope Oa 546 139 nal stoteoe 666,827 ce cese 2,179,338 429 
BIMCINE AN “Seis z.cs10,.0 0 22 =, 637,453 842,248 60 54 14,595 44,382 
EMRE OME cToltrere icicle te.) wisieeses ihe wey Es a 8384,760)0 wanese WD pUb6:S4408" Bosca... 
oo G6 GO Sele i eens 40 ke sticne PUES TITUS Ot 5 Setar | alae ac A Race eiencee 
orto Rico: ......... 8 4,579 SbG\) Py Weenie ABB nee eis V ashes 14,206 
70 Eee 20,712,375 18,365,628 3,953,379 35,666,410 219,030 166,301,788 15,989,760 


The Price Current-Grain Reporter has no affiliations with any grain or packing firm. 
It is an independent and impartial observer of trade conditions. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND 
EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the wheat crops 
and exports in the crop year of Australia: 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


EXPORTS OF RUSSIAN GRAIN, | 


The exports of grain from Russia for 
the years indicated ending July 31, with 
comparisons as officially reported, were ag 


Crop, Exports, follows (000 omitted): 


Bushels. Bushels. Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, 
19245, 5 a jsek ete eyimain See 1160,800,000 232,080,000 Year Bus. qrs. ars. qrs.  qrs. 
LO 2B. wc erates ease 1126,000,000 262,043,000 1924..... 328 No official report available, 
VOAZ), wre Geasicheite seca 1108,880,000 284,456,000 1923*.... 23,000 840 4,894 1,034 Jame 
oC Er oc renee: 1432,240,000 2116,024,000 1916-1922. no official reports available. 
LE20'... cee tee aecn 1144,160,000 262,570,000 1915..... 3,774 46 178 839 | sane 
1919 144,640,000 2111,097,000 A91At ee. 7,576 4,193 23,000 3,886 2,182 
1918, . 114,866,000 12,832,000 1913 169,116 1,975 16,994 5,275 er 
1917. 152,420,000 43,782,000 1912 coeier 105,954 1,661 16,572 6,303 4,36 
1916. 121,679,000 51,292,000 phn he wey, § 79,460 5,576 22,340 10,870 4,450 
1915. 184,260,000 55,910,000 1910... 230,122 2,749 19,648 8,783 2,091 
1914 25,281,000 2,000 190935 way 236,876 1,421 17,558 6,088 2,778 
1913 106,249,000 54,586,000 1908 teres 102,789 38,202 12,155 3,427 09 
1Broomhall’'s ‘‘Corn Trade News” for De- LOO Tee are 59,945 4,046 11,006 4,114 3,151 
cember harvest. "Calendar year; wheat and 190630. 97,655 4,017 11,753 11,032 873 


“Includes Danube. 


ORIGINS OF BRITISH CEREAL IMPORTS. 

Following is a statement of the origins of the imports of wheat (and flour in sacks sep- 

arated) by the United Kingdom for the crop years (Aug. 1 to July 31) named, stated in 
quarters of 480 lbs., as compiled officially: 


flour. 


By Roera eS: Canada. India. Aust’lia. Arg’ n’tin. China. Japan. Others. Total. 
1923-24 7,074,000 8,032,500 1,869,000 2,265,300 5,827,300 ....... «suaccs 886,175 25,953,975 
8,514,500 6,449,500 1,675,000 1,283,500 4,241,000 ....... «sss» 311,900 22,502,400 
8,582,000 4,364,200 114; 550 5,199, '300 3,319,100 22,700 19,050 96,625 21, 728/325 
11,240,500 2, 335, 500 512,950 3,909,800 2,081,700 179,700 844,200 153, 250 21, 257,600 
6,061,000 2,935,500 ....... 6,228,000 7,142; 700) . dice cu ete eee ,300 22, "397, 500 
Flour, sacks of 280 Ibs.— 
1923-24 1-169, 20082, 130, 000m Bewlels eicts 767,200 139,000) ...taies sep pate - 100,810 4,327,250 
¢ 1,702,000 2,545,000 ....... 564,500 102,000 <...ssstei) sem aee 46,100 4,959,600 
2,800,000 2 464; 600 een sien 816,700 93,100 5,400. as 3 ere 132,200 6,279,900 
Asoo L000 at, 180: OOO manatees 562,600 16,650 984,500 1,100 68,350 5,693,500 
1919- -20. eee 2 846,000 1,499,000 ....... 675,500 96,500 55,000 3 CUM tee aise sere 5,177,250 
ORIGIN OF OATS IMPORTS, IN QUARTERS se 320 LBS. 
us 
U.S. Canada. Arg’nt’in.R’mania.France. Zealand, Chile. Others. Total 
1923-241. ... aoe 000 687,500 825,000 27,500 2261 Dae obits 71,500 311,300 2,311,275 
1922-23.... 73,500 1,113,500 728,000 40,500 2,500 40,500 73,150 307,500 3,179,150 
1921=22..5.. 608 ,900 if 035, 300 1,129,200 58;5000 ae sare 24,500 ania 104,600 3,080,800 
1920-21.... 147/500 13073,000 1,435,000 67,250 35,000 123,500 92,6 84,400 3708, 650 
1919-20.. 859,500 248,000 1,471, 500g ee 28,500. ace ee 30, 000 68,000 5,500 
ORIGIN OF CORN IMPORTS (QUARTERS OF 480 EBSD: 
Port. East Other 


U.S. Canada. Argent. R’m’nia. S.Afr. Africa. Brazil. Africa.Others. Total. 
489,700 11,000 4,580,500 878,500 1,272,000 236,000 11,750 145,325 509,975 8,134,750 
2,433,000 996,000 4,052,000 68,000 293,500 40,250 48,000 6,700 257,200 é. re 650 
2'524,700 1,585,500 3,568,700 142,000 845,500 86,950 3,025 49,150 ....... 525 
a 474,800 315,400 4, 059,200 1,050,600 577, 900 62.650 32,350 93,150 838,050 * "eee 450 
221,000 82,500 5,879,500. ....... 236,500 87,200 12, Md ae 000 17,950 6,539,150 
ORIGIN OF RYE IMPORTS (QUARTERS OF 480 LBS.). 
U.S. Canada. poe Denmark. Ntwlds, 5. eee Total. 
41,00 Ae ae enn cr: 84,000 
50,500 2,500 166,000 
80,000 26,600 1,000. - re Dee 77,100 
98,000 500 1,000 100 850 189,500 
173,500 ,250 284,750 
IMPORTS OF BARLEY (QUARTERS ‘OF 400° LBS.). 
U.S. Canada. R’m’nia. Denm’k. Contin’ t. Africa Chile. Others. Total. 
1923-241.... 1,155,000 688,500 284,000 15500.) >. aieeiee 396,500 142,500 1,061,475 3,743,475 
1922-28.... 1,836,000 650,500 627,500 102,000 296,700 15,500 207,500 978,500 4,714,200 
1921-22.... 2,057,000 816,700 20,500 282,500 OZ 00R akan 194,200 722,600 3,981,700 
1920-21. 2,022,000 868,000 466,000 6,100 110,000 125,500 116,000 199,000 3,912,600 
1919-20. 2,839,500 1,098,500 ....... 14,000 13,500 50,000 259,000 228,600 4,503,000 
ITO March 31, 1924. *Argentine and Peru. 
WORLD IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND CORN. 


Following table shows countries importing wheat and corn, ie are reported in the 
weekly statements of the exports of these grains in quarters of 480 lbs.: 


>————— Wheat Imports———_, a ee Imports—————, 
Season ends July 31. 


1924.1 1923. 1922. 1924.2 23. 1922. 
Greate Britain gors.cseneeeate 27,370,000 20,931,000 19,383,000 9,356,000 5,036,000 6,328,000 
LO Lol sta ol Ra oho OP ee rome a | oboe 12,838,000 17,283,000 1,827,000 5,902,000 4,336,000 
Krance: so. shee ee ae ee 11,100,000 6,353,000 2,919,000 3,108,000 2,349,000 1,809,000 
Beleiuin™..cc cect te edia nice eee 5,370,000 6,025,000 5,286,000 1,840,000 2,340,000 2,490,500 
HVOMUAIIE, selsiasccalosatadea aoe 2,640,000 4,425,000 5,028,000 3,941,000 2,499,000 4,065,000 
Germany, Poland, C.-Slovak 11,970,000 4,926,000 5,097,000 2,701,000 2,227,000 5,314,000 
Ptalyal tcaiace bos oe Os ecco eine 9,730,000 12,675,000 7,890,000 676,000 1,850,000 2,102,000 
Spain-Portugall =...cccewecus 208,000 206,000 993,000 1,889,000 839,000 ,329,500 
Greece and Turkey......... 1,600,000 2,151,000 2,175,000 81,000 67,000 34,000 — 
Scandinavigiee.saacte ccc: ve nles 2,710,000 2,258,000 1,487,000 2,693,000 1,133,500 1,828,500 
Other ‘continent™..4....meevse 3,882,000 453,000 193,000 05 2 sveeies 84,500 731,000 
Totaj Huropean 0. cus 66,580,000 39,472,000 31,668,000 24,785,000 13,389,000 19,703,500 
Bix Murop ean vac scicneeaice 12,350,000 11,309,000 12,556,000 1,575,000 1,000 93,0 
TRO CE Line, shore cre heats Vere oe eT 78,930,000 84,550,000 80,890,000 26,360,000 24,768,000 31,360,500 


lIncomplete, owing French occupancy Ruhr, *Calendar year. *Includes Denmark. ~ 
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CANADIAN CROPS. 


The following estimates of Canadian grain crops for 1924, by provinces, have been com- 


piled from official sources: 


SETing. ee Winter wheat. Oats Barley. Flaxseed. 

Province. Acr s. Acres. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Saskatchewan ..... 13.033-000 135.843 000 96,872,000 17,860,000 6,119,000 
Manitoba ......-+.- 2,459,000 41,072,000 70,712,000 38,164,000 8,465,000 
PAIDELEA wks ncn ses . 5,988,000 68,326,000 i 65,851,000 10,796,000 57,000 
Other Provinces... 252,000 4,676,000 All Provinces 187,065,000 17,775,000 110,000 
eae EOS Wie nsee'eie « 21,732,000 249,617,000 774,000 22,005,000 420,500,000 84,095,000 9,751,000 
AONE Ud on a cleeisvcinsies 1,856,158 454,884,000 815,706 19,315,000 563,997,500 76,997,800 7,139,500 
OAK as 24. 0.ep eS sinee 21,530,124 380,830,400 892,569 18,956,000 491,239,000 71,865,300 5,008,500 
TPM, a iaic sjeyrs cncecee 22,540,589 285,337,900 720,635 15,520,200 426,232,900 59,709,100 4,111,800 
SI. a) cicieis}4i6 2 oe oinre 13,185,300 243,720,100 814,133 19,469,000 530,709,700 63,310,550  7.977,700 
i SS Senaeaeeeaoeg 18,453,175 177,254,400 672,793 16,006,000 394,387,000 56,389,400 5,472,800 
oo ht 2GhS RR Ae 16,937,287 181,132,500 416,615 7,942,800 426,812,000 77,287,500 6,055,200 
RS eee in nelee cre.eie. 14,030,550 218,209,400 725,300 15.533,450 403,009,800 55,057,750 5,934,900 
MUMLGMte aie a/e'e 61.040, nye leave 14,551,445 245,191,000 818,264 17,590,000 410,211,000 42,770,000 8,259,800 
coi RS eee ee 14,078,834 364,222,000 1,030,581 29,320,600 464,954,400 54,017,000 6,114,000 


CANADIAN AVERAGE YIELDS. 


The following average yields per acre in bushels of grain crops in Canada 


compiled from official sources: 


have been 


Year. Sp. wh. W. wh. Oats. Barley Rye. Buckwh. Corn Flax. Potatoes. 
TGIG soos ce cceee a eg) 20.50 21.50 37.3 23.72 19.38 17.50 36.25 12.56 133.82 
1917......... i Scie ERT 21.50 30.25 23.00 18.25 18.00 33.00 6.50 121.50 
1918....... eeonee + 10.75 19.00 28.75 24.50 15.25 20.75 56.75 5.75 142.00 
1919......- aoa s — 9-50 23.75 26.25 21.25 13.50 23.50 64.00 5.00 153.50 
1920..... Reese anc cs,, 14.00 24.00 33.50 24.75 17.50 23.75 49.25 5.60 170.50 
PS Uaielans se Susans ve 12.75 21.50 25.25 21.25 11275 22.75 50.25 7.75 152.75 
TOUS win. s esos oe esis 17.75 21.25 33.75 27.75 15.50 22.50 43.25 8.85 135.91 
BONS sisi s adie ue se 0 sie 21.60 23.75 39.25 27.75 16.00 22.25 42.75 11.30 199.00 
DEB lowest rcenes 11.30 28.80 28.00 26.10 15.40 25.80 40.70 7.60 1100.90 
Avge., 1919-23 15.10 22.80 31.40 24.50 14.50 23.00 49.40 7.00 155.50 
y cwt. 


QUALITY AND WEIGHT OF CANADIAN GRAIN. 


The quality of the different Canadian fleld crops, 
is shown below, the table being compiled from records kept 


grains per measured bushel, 


as indicated by the weight of 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Crop. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
Fall wheat ........ se. 59.61 59.71 59.52 59.87 61.19 61.20 60.14 58.77 59.91 60.23 60.92 
Spring wheat ........ 59.46 60.31 56.51 59.48 58.69 58.53 59.07 58.10 60.31 58.55 59.14 
Po WNhEAL . 6. ce nc ccee 59.49 60.19 57.10 59.46 59.44 59.12 59.35 58.10 60.24 58.80 59.29 
SRMETISUIE, alereistel one wa. ae'e'e v=. $5.01 86.61 33.86 88.55 35.61 34.12 35.62 82.97 35.68 35.55 34.52 
BEEN Bl, Gra.0: 6 sveisy 0.0.0 - 47.22 48.26 45.66 46.97 47.24 46.32 47.62 46.05 47.66 47.19 47.02 
PN 5 gars cele) s ase 0 60 . 65.47 56.82 54.95 53.44 55.60 55.09 55.44 55.06 55.71 64.61 55.48 
oS .63 S33 eceaemess 60.53 60.74 59.88 69.81 59.93 59.60 60.44 59.42 60.08 60.00 59.98 
UPN a aoe 3 as i's v\0, 0.050: 60.21 59.61 60.00 59.70 58.67 59.99 59.73 59.30 59.39 59.09 59.67 
Buckwheat ...... eee. 48.20 48.02 46.35 46.49 47.41 47.23 47.95 47.85 47.80 47.80 47.53 
Mixed grains ........ 45.51 44.98 43.13 44.41 46.39 44.83 44.65 41.62 44.33 44.19 42.88 
Biaxseed ..........-.. 52.49 55.28 54.99 54.738 53.72 55.14 54.79 54.34 55.04 54.63 54.81 
Corn for husking..... 56.62 656.32 56.51 56.18 53.97 ..... 56.45 55.56 55.45 55.29 54.15 

MERCHANTABLE CANADIAN GRAIN. 


The following table shows the percentage and bushels of the harvested crop which 
merchantable: grain in Canada for the years indicated: 


were 


Crops of 
—_——— 1924 —____. —1923 1922 
Pet: Bus. et Bus. Pet Bus. 
OU LATEL A See FS eee 95 250,096,000 96 454,804,000 98 389,987,000 
oo Ush SSSR Ooo 91 369,327,000 95 535,767,009 92 452,569,000 
PR ainislc c'e-o.-076-<sesra.e 93 82,927,000 94 72,703,000 95 68,207,000 
RRM sfelniesb) afr eeip.sie’sns 96 13,228,000 95 22,123.0900 96 31,103,500 
Beeewhent 2 Agh SOI 90 10,320,000 87 8,494,000 89 8,633,000 
BRUM Be Gcts eb. sie stocalis, «+ «6 70 8,339,000 79 10,795,000 88 12,172,000 
PEEERBOOG dss cevcyorels 0 oo 91 8,850,000 96 6,871,000 95 4,752,000 
EEL COOM ER wrey s cib.e's classic 0 81 145,972,000 85 147,243,000 82 145,908,000 
Hay and clover ....... 88 213,362,000 91 213,448,000 91 213,130,000 
iCwt. Tons. 
ay & 
CANADIAN GRAIN ON HAND. V’v’r? 29  4,32791 13,448 26 3,78118 2,025 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, De- Chwt. 2Tons. 


partment of Trade and Commerce of Canada, 
pres the following estimates of grain, etc., 
n farmers’ hands in Canada on March 31 
of the years named, in bushels (000 omitted) 
with per cent of crop grown previous year: 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 

% Bus. % Bus. % Bus. % Bus. 
15 39,22515 70,75514 54,771 14 41,649 
37 148,533 44 248,363 35 171,163 35 147,604 
Barley 21 18 3969 28 21.492 25 17,836 25 14.901 
R 1,72219 4,46717 5,433 21 4,539 
2/382 20 a 949 22 212720 1,661 
2,220 18 33427 22 3,054 23 3,441 

681 


1,118 34 2,39717 837 15 
21,759 34 19,002 385 19,359 37 39,343 


Corn 18 
seed 12 


toes! 38 


IN MILLS AND ELEVATORS. 
The following table shows the amount of 
grain in mills and elevators and in transit 
on March 381 (000 omitted): 


1925. 1924.) 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Wheati.-.en 81,858 131,738 85,017 73,337 46,558 
Oats ........34,952 35,153 20,555 28,006 39,676 
Barley ...... 11/361 8.697 7,593 6,643. 7,313 
Flaxseed 5,188 1,868 904 1,570 4,056 
RY6@oncmesteeies 3,600 4,058 4,402 1,946 583 
TOTAL CANADIAN STOCKS MARCH 31. 

1925. 1924. 923. 


1 
Wheat & fir..121,083,000 202,493,000 139,288,000 
Oats & pdcts.183,485,000 283,516,000 191,718,000 


Barley ‘.<. ae. 0,330,000 30,119,000 25.429:000 
Flaxseed .... 6,306,000 4,265,000 1,742,000 
RYC- ccvcsreve 5,322,000 8,526,000 9,835,000 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


The exports of wheat and flour, as wheat, 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, External Trade Branch: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 
Sept. 14,620,000 12,369,000 12,372,000 8,770,000 
Oct. 19,440,000 34,269,000 41,442,000 23,767,000 
Nov. 31,056,000 70,395,000 60,781,000 32,906,000 
Dec. 33,572,000 63,634,000 47,251,000 34,857,000 
Jan. 10,039,000 17,057,000 14,354,000 8,946,000 
Feb. 7,901,000 16,684,000 10,637,000 8,596,000 
Mar. 19,738,000 19,736,000 12,108,000 10,481,000 
SATs pers clerk 10,089,000 8,889,000 4,068,000 
MAY avis cnnte sie0 45,987,000 14,833,000 17,027,000 
SINE F Rcveiststeieccdse 28,144,000 26,300,000 18,247,000 
AREU De afar essai 18,893,000 16,153,000 11,674,000 
ALIS We ore svelte 14,002,000 14,375,000 14,247,000 
SENGEN fagor agape 279,493,000197,144,000167,552,000 


Wheat crop of Canada and exports of the 
crops for the years named for a series of 


years Crop. Exports. 

LOE Sater eientaerere el 271,622,000 351,259,000 
1928 Sy Neeietelepsreve tel ioe ofa 474,199,000 241,229,000 
UO A aie rr icteieiwnetn geese Toretene 399,786,000 279,493,000 
LO Dae stale] atecalntat alos oe 300,858,000 197,144,000 
G2 Oavieverslam stoic eet 263,189,300 167,552,000 
GUS Se eicsaiers ceteierorteters 193,260,400 86,512,000 
DTS ieicwrsie sratrinrsteternictate 189,075,000 106,740,000 
eS ea hacoadoneo} 233,743,000 152,590,000 
URW Mem morca nce see as 262,781,000 179,761,000 
UR K G8 og arabia aa0 893,542,000 291,734,000 
PEE am onmctancoadDn 161,280,000 86,402,000 
LOU Ste creicvs ints moter reicsiete 231,717,000 132,047,000 
LOU Zier sterstele sietersteletetsts 224,159,000 115,584,000 
WOU eilomiecieeice tie 230,924,000 98,158,000 
NONE AS ode cadnaedcS 4 132,049,000 64,733,000 
HEU er somoan.gccenccons 165,788,000 68,560,000 
1908 rereteteloteleisseismiaisretets 107,466,000 57,512,000 
Ui onto Sogn onoo. 96,852,000 48,040,000 
LOOG crore ralctcisicfetsteicteetere 125,505,000 46,728,000 
LQOD Werertotete o:ecclsterelsrarere 106,097,000 47,293,000 
VQ OE Tatreieloveldisteleretortiersts 69,029,000 20,644,000 
OU Soon suoemnno dao0 78,495,000 30,032,000 
ARS ts Oo me deseo 93,769,000 44,795,009 
ROOD Noacetoins cher otete state 84,815,000 41,338,000 
LOGO Semesters meter rere - 47,868,000 23,985,000 
S99. Seaetetsierene cieectare 58,400,000 25,906,000 
SOBs caterojereis = ieterelecsrorenn 63,896,000 21,109,000 


WINNIPEG INSPECTIONS. 


The following statement shows the in- 
crease in the number of cars of grain in- 
spected at Winnipeg: 
Crop 
Year. Wheat. Oats. 


1908-09. 70,529 12,220 
TANA-11), 89.129 18,392 


Bar- Oth- 

ley.) Blax. ers! T'ls: 
PALSY EES S65 ree 
8,886 3,590 ... 114,997 
1910-11. 81,506 13,869 2,129 8,233 ... 100,737 
1911-12. 135,756 27,969 5,251 7,190 35 176,201 
1912-13. 125,969 30,648 11,410 21,030 18 189,075 
1913-14. 127,403 34,460 11,676 12,812 381 196,732 
1914-15. 95,926 18,863 8,810 3,904 329 122,832 
1915-16. 282,021 56,662 9,812 5,045 499 354,039 
1916-17. 167,018 48,805 8.175 6,442 642 231,082 
1917-18 127,765 30,088 7.380 4,476 4531 5171,080 
1918-19 95.348 10,014 8,888 2.38941197°118,376 
1919-20 86.412 22,916 8.621 2.507417567122,805 
192C-21 135,656 28,311 9,522 5,03512591 181,116 
1921-22 168,443 25,629 9,142 2,309%4537 205,060 
1922-23 203,586 20,550 12,090 3,00198667 247,894 
1923-24 294,494 40,744 13,852 4,591 5648 359,329 
1924-258 139,615 17,613 18,861 5,599 3559 185,247 


Yncludes 2.3829 cars of rye and 262 of 
screenings. *Includes 2,489 cars of rye and 
167 of screenings. *%Includes 4,329 cars of rye 
and 208 of screenings. ‘Rye. ‘Includes 840 
of screenings. ‘Includes 540 of screenings. 
7Includes 593 of screenings. ®To Mar. 31. 


1924. Includes 3,001 of rye and 165 of 
screenings. ‘Includes 38,353 rye and 183 
screenings. 


“I wish to compliment your organization 
on the ‘Statistical Annual.’ It contains the 
information that for a long time I have been 
trying to find, but could not do so for filing 
purposes in a satisfactory manner.’’—C. A. 
McCotter, Indianapolis, G. D. Fire Ins. Co. 
Biev. Co., Culbertson, Mont. 


EXPORT VALUES. 


Following is the annual reported average 
domestic export value of certain cereals and 
meats exported from the U. S.: 
-——Breadstuffs———-, Meat products, 

P : z : 


So a a © ‘ 

3 S = a a € a = e 
© © g = a + 3 h 
a 3. .¢ 3) Sen ae be 
" 3 3 P| ~ ies re ee 
3 = 4 89 g #0 2 tem 
5 i Be 8 eS: » =. am 
E a A 2 ° #82 @ goqm 
o i +5 6 fg z a"Aa 
4 ¢ #£ $8 3 6 Vv xoum 
Eg + 8 § bse 
pH a a E & & 4 exes 
1893... .53 .80 4.64 90.68 9.1 9.5 7.8 9b 
1894... .46 67 4.11 93.45 9.6 9.0 8.0 56.7 
1895... .63 58 3.88 92.98 8.7 7.8 T..Rm 
1896... .38 65 3.56 938.29 8.3 6.6 5.7 be 
LS9%o. 2 ee Ok 75 3.84 93.45 7.5 5.1 4.9 2 
1898... .36 98 4.51 93.50 7.7 5.6 5.6 6.5 
1899... .39 75 4.04 91.57 7.9 6.0 6.8 Bie 
1900...) .41 72 8.62 92.46 8.4 6.2 6.2 57 
1901... .46 73 3.72 98.82 9.0 7.6 T.200hee 
1902... .68 73 3.70 95.15 9.9 9.4 8.7 Gi 
1903: 2) b4 717 3.74 95.97 11.4 10.4 10.5 7 
1904... .54 81 4.05 93.34 10.51 8.3 8.5 5.7 
1905....5 53 89 4.55 93.80 10.1 7.7 7.95% 
1906... .53 82 4.25 93.17 10.07 8.1 S8.2506m 
1907... .538 .79 §.99 81:73 10.91 9.2" Sota 
1908... .65 .99 4.61 84.02 10.94 9.1 89 68 
1909... .70 1.02 4.86 86.9610.8310.0 88 7.7 
1910... .69 1.02 5.27 87.50 12.1 11.9 lie 
1911... .56 .93 4.88 87.70 13.3 11.0 10:35am 
19126) 272 94 4.63 84.07 12.1 9.8 9.5 7.4 
19120-3169 97 4.67 47.63 13.1 11.2 10.6 9.6 
19145.26.75 95 4.61 35.22 13:8 11.3 10.839gm 
1915... .806 1.27 5.86 128.16 13.9 11.0 10.7 10.6 
1916. .802 1.24 5.63 111.72 13.9 11.2 10.6 10.6 
1917 805 1.99 7.80 70.93 17.6 17.3 14.8 11.6 
1918 1.84 2.37 11.19 68.51 26.7 25.0 22.7114.0 
19187.. 1.58 2.35 10.94 48.50 29.5 27.2 22.4 19.6 
1919.. 1.66 2.41 11.09 92.18 31.5 31.3 26.3 20.6 
1920.. 1.49 2.73 11.30 126.05 25.2 23.4 19.8 14.2 
1921 719 1.55 17.02 75.11 21.6 17.6 16:2 ize 
1922 704 1.25 5.69 83.78 14.5 11.6 11.7 88 
1923 872 1.18 5.40 50.49 14.4 12.6 11.7 10.1 
1924 970 1.438 5.71° 24.79 14.2 13.3 11.9 102 


in any manner. 

?Last six months. Thereafter the figures 
represent calendar years. 

8Seven months ending Jan. 31, 1922. ‘July 
1 to Dec. 1, 1921. 


PER CAPITA VALUES. 


The following is the statement of the per 
capita value of exports and imports of the 
United States for periods named, as reported 
by the Monthly Crop Report: 


Agricultural All 

Yearly products. products. 

average. Expts. Impts. Expts. Impts. 
1855-1859...... $ 7.16 $8.78 $ 8.77 ~ SIO 
1860-1864...... 4.86 8,52 6.30 8.51 
1865-1869...... 5.19 4.21 TAT 10.18 
1870-1874...... 8.91 6.07 11.36 13.74 
1875-18790... 66 10.02 5.24 12.91 10.04 
1880-1884...... 12.05 6.05 15.12 13.05 
1885-1889...... 8.98 5.50 11.96 11.50 
1890-1894...... 10.28 6.24 13.61 12.22 
1895-1899...... 9.70 5.12 14.25 10.03 
1900-1904...... 11.08 5.41 17.71 11.59 
1905-1909...... 10.94 6.67 19.55 14.39 
1910-1914...... 10.88 6.90 22.32 17.70 
1915-1919...... 20.92 13.35 50.49 24.30 
LG 20 reise step <felete 32.80 28.40 76.44 49.93 
AOD 1 esse terete 19.79 167 40.88 23.42 
4922 ek tere 17.24 14.15 34.69 28.68 
WR ee eae Soe ac 16.55 16.94 37.20 34.49 
LO 24 a ciereraiere ste 18.94 15.71 40.39 32.42 


May 18, 1025.—Enclosed find our check for 
%6.50, covering subscription to your valuable 
paper to May 1, 1928, including the Year 
Book. We enjoy your paper and have al- 
ways found the information contained there- 
in reliable and accurate.—Andrews Grain & 
Coal Co., Electra, Tex. 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 


ARGENTINE CROPS. 


The acreage of wheat in Argentina for the 


various years mentioned, together with 
yields, were as follows: 

Wheat Acres. Yield Bu. 
DOA eirias cose ce es ol iyt10,000 115,080,000 
1914-15..........+...15,477,000 152,000,000 
MOUS =16 0. cic v.00 0000s 6,420,000 184,000,000 
SUG. ly Bie Aes 16,081,000 72,000,000 
lil Biciwipise « vies ‘17, 576,000 188,000,000 
1918- TOM coc: 16, 970,000 184,050,000 
ete weet tt teed 4,957,000 213,980,000 
PO Ali stursia(esaie:ae1e sll 004,000 169,757,000 
Eee eel ioisicisiess 6/410: « 13,927,100 154,554,000 
ee ON clolelc aiaXs e\n\0 aa: 16,081,400 194,000,000 
Mook sis ee ...17,215,700 ee eaaen 
1924-25..... 17, 750, 000 2,000,000 


Argentine wheat statistics, Dated by 
the Statistical Dept. of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture (000 omitted from columns of ‘‘Seed’”’ 
and “Home Consumption’’) in metric tons of 
2,205 lbs. Home 

con- 
Area sown Yield Seed sump- 
Year. *Hectares. Tons. Tons. tion. 
1912-13.6,870,000 450 1,140 
1913-14.6,844,000 450 1,180 
1914-15.6,266,000 460 1,200 
1915-16.6,640,000 460 1,200 
1916-17.6,511,000 680 1,000 
1917-18.7,116,000 690 1,000 
1918-19.6,870,000 680 1,120 
1919-20.6,055,000 700 1,150 5,772,000 
1920-21.6,075,000 700 1,155 3,063,000 
1921-2275,638.000 4,215,000 700 1,160 2,355,000 
1922-23-24—-Not available. 


*Hectare, 2.47 acres. jfEstimated. 
CORN. 


The acreage of corn in Argentina for the 
years mentioned, together with yields, were 
as follows; 


Avail- 
able 
Tons. 
3,810,000 


Acres. Yield Bu. 
1912-13. . - 8,400,000 197,143,000 
1913-14. .- 10,380,000 330,257,000 
1914-15... ..- 10,480,000 316,000,000 
1915-16... . 10,480,000 143,873,000 
NN Letetate yee) s\'0,07 v2, 0/0: *9,100,000 56,000,000 
BEES ovaicteisels irc ese ¢ 69,100,000 171,492,000 
BRU LO crareie 19,06) 0.01 - 9,800,000 240,000,000 
MOL O= 20 sieicis cies 0.0.0 ce .. 8,180,000 246,000,000 
MA ela ts, ohalei's ane ste, 3% 8,090,000 230,423,000 
Bee clvtilayd ceie.0. 6 cleo « 8,088,000 157,500.000 
POGMmeacle cise dacsseres 1,045,000 153,260,000 
MMO Os calcladeerscdeee 8,464,000 151,237,000 
1924-25...... SA ee bead 8, 450, 000 278,525,000 


*Government estimated 4,300,000 acres de- 
stroyed by drought and locusts. 


OATS. 


1915-16...... 79,000,000|1920-21...... 47,607,000 
aC} I ee 23,440,000|1921-22...... 35,098,000 
1917-18...... 68,635,000]1922-23..... - 51,225,000 
1918-19...... 29,890,000}1923-24...... 58,560,000 
1919-20...... 57,060,000/1924-25...... 51,000,000 
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SEEDING AND HARVEST. 


Wheat is sown in May and June; corn in 
October. 


Harvesting of wheat in Argentina com- 
mences in some of the earlier districts the 
last of Noveinber. Harvesting of corn con- 
tinues from the middle of March to June 1. 
The harvesting of flax seed is general the 
first fortnight of December. 


The yield of flax seed for the years named 
was as follows (in bus.): 


1913-14...... 42,188,0001919-20...... 41,000,000 
1914-15...... 44,500,0001920-21...... 50,470,000 
1915-16...... 42,000,0001921-22...... 32,232,000 
L91G—Liiee cme 5,280,000]1922-23...... 47,577,000 
1917-18 . 22,474.000(1923—-24...... 63,241,250 
1913-19... < - 31,269,0001924-25...... 51,600,000 


&XPORTS FROM ARGENTINE RE- 


PUBLIC. 
Year, Wheat. Corn. Flax Seed. 
1911, bus.... 87,338,000 3,020,000 18,125,000 
1912, bus....105,200,000 196,023,000 40,751,000 
1913, bus....107,200,000 172,128,000 44,789,00° 
1914, bus.... 74,240,000 150,091,000 35,930,000 
1915, bus....112,359,000 107,184,000 29,944,250 
1916, bus.... 89,176,000 38,156,000 5,641,000 
1917, bus....111.469,000 31,200,000 388,600.000 
1918, bus....112,249,000 94,667,000 30.228.000 
1920, bus....127,856,000 142.000,000 22,760,000 
1921, bus.... 68,844,000 1153.350.000 51.694.000 
1922, bus....136,106,000 107,958,000 35,603,000 
1923,? bus....150,652,000 61,824,000 837,120,000 
1924,3 bus....172,184,000 183,312,300 57,200,000 


1Season begins Mar. 1. Crop year from 
July 1, 1923, to June 14, 1924. ®Calendar year. 


WORLD WHEAT IMPORTS. 


The imports of wheat by England, conti- 
nental Europe and other than European 
countries for a series of years, flour being 
converted into wheat. The period being 
from Aug. 1 to July 31, the European crop 
year: 


England. Continent. Others. 


IPE AIS BAe 248,216,000 391,612,000 207,146,000 
UB PES 7 Raa 211,893,000 395,214,000 147,862,000 
VOD Ait onte cera 214,300,000 390,924,000 167,878,000 
1921—Total, not separated, 590,964,000. 
1920—Total, not separated*—636,688,000. 
1919—Total, not separated®*—498,188,000. 
1918—Total, not separated—327,264,000. 
gS ly ea 89,896,000! 156,864,0002 3,672,000 
TGTG ererexcieteres 231,752,000 309,712,000 55,088,000 
NEG einen 224,248,000 253,096,000 47,120,000 
*Incomplete. 14To Feb. 1, 1917; *Holland to 
Mar. 31, 1917; Italy to May 30; Spain to 


April 30 except February: others to Feb. 28. 
%Includes shipments ex-Europe, i.e., to Bra- 
zil, West Indies, etc. 


GRAIN IN CANADA AT THE END OF THE FISCAL YEAR, 
MARCH 31, 1925. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has collected and compiled data show- 
ing complete stocks of grain in Canada at the close of the fiscal year March 31, 


1925. The quantities in farmers’ hands are estimated from a report of the crop 
correspondents to the agricultural branch of the bureau. Stocks are as follows: 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, 

Pub. & Priv. Term. Elevs., Ft. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
icmemeance et. ATC. crs. ec cale sae 31,835,579 13,615,451 5,777,266 8,374,818 1,717,747 
Priv. Term. Elevs., Winnipeg... 40,675 105,148 28,046 2,627 2 
Int. Term. Elevs., West. Div.... 3,421,327 1,174,367 178,739 4,385 446 
Vancouver Har. Comm. Elevs... 3,819,753 229,363 69,489 608 3,119 
Country Elevs., West. Div...... . 18,207,906 9,147,796 2,223,926 1,307,212 595,188 
PADRE VSR, EUASE. 000 ei visccir sc cce 11,229,276 5,948,988 LTOG: 6 2o cameaaciet ter 877,715 
POA SIt— RWS. ccs wecmsinecses 8,304,440 3,131,575 1,244,305 499,026 396,966 
In Flour Mills—Estimated....... 5,000,00 1,000,000 005,00 Ont letras 9,000 
iiewarmers’ THands......0cessscs 39,225,000 148,533,000 18,969,000 1,118,000 1,722,400 
BUCA Oost eel oe wie. s6 eroiele aie Miers siete 121,083,956 183,485,688 30,339,600 6,306,676 5,322,583 


Note—Fort William and Port Arthur elevators include afloat. 
Public elevators in the east include afloat. 
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GRAIN FOR ALCOHOL. 


The following statement from the Report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows the quantities of grain and other ma- 
terials used during the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1923 and 1924, for the production of 
distilled liquors: 

The estimated average yield per bu. of 
grain used for the production of spirits was 
4.444. vs. 3.77+ in 1921. The estimated av- 
erage yield per gal. of commercial molasses 
used for the production of rum was 0.796+ 
of a gal. vs. 0.797+ in 1921. No figures are 
available for the year 1923. 


GRAIN AND OTHER MATERIALS USED 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF AL- 
COHOL. 
1923. 1924. 

GLOVE | OULS siniecais a blelererniste 3,105,963 4,835,139 

Ry6, * bus J. 5a. san eee 5,108 91,065 

NSIS UG: sean ares hela 443,845 1,059,985 

Other materials,! bus. 2387,598 2,691,070 

Molasses, gals......... 148,711,458 155,001,162 

Other liquids, gals.... 32,542,885 35,524,539 

1Includes malt sprouts, kafir and barley. 
“Includes 46,912 bus. malt sprouts. 

PRODUCTION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS, 
EXCEPT ALCOHOL. 

Kind. 1923. 
Whisikey,. @alsivueah oses one meee 2 Bs ona caste 
Rum; | salsiseiieane -- 805,322.1 
Brandy, gals... . -1,417,461.8 

Motel, 1923 oe sieleisio ss ketmaueiete eaters ae 2,222,783.9 

TOCA), L922). sates ore wictevertvenstssccoreba levers 2,257,195.4 


MATERIALS USED FOR PRODUCTION OF 
CERBAL BEVERAGHES.! 


The following statement in pounds of ma- 
terials used by brewers in the production of 
fermented liquors in the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal years ended June 30, compiled 
from the report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department: 


Material. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Malt, dbs... < 189,670,279 184,616,804 162,214,947 
HOPS Fees ce 4,452,676 4,555,759 3,814,858 
Rice” Vicks scmaiiele teteipce 7,279,924 4,781,337 
Corn or corn 

products... 21,591,396 29,146,936 29,259,844 
Glucose or 

syrup. . 20,425,365 24,999,096 18,945,595 
Other grains 11,239,148 1,114,745 352,778 
Oth. mater’ls 4,440,755 394,034 4,547,962 


T’l all items, 


est. lbs....251,819,616 252,107,296 223,917,321 


of 1% of 


1Containing less than one-half 
alcohol by volume. 


The various reported units may be re- 
duced to pounds by the following equiv- 
alents: 1 bushel of malt = 34 pounds; 1 bush- 
el of corn, cerealine, maizons, or grits = 56 
pounds; 1 gallon of glucose or of ‘‘other ma- 


terials’? = 8 pounds; 1 bushel of barley = 48 
pounds; 1 bushel of miscellaneous materials 
= 40 pounds. 


PRODUCTION OF CEREAL BEVERAGES, 
ETC., IN GALLONS. 


1923. 
Liquids containing over, 

% of 1% of alcohol. .123,588,639 
As denatured.......... 125,455,606 
Cereal beverages con- 

taining less than ¥% 

of 1% of alcohol,gals.163,329,982 
OPES DOVES. SOIC racjererercrere 165,679,289 


sete enews 


151,606,909 
150,068,850 


We enjoy The Price Current-Grain Re- 
.porter, especially the editorials, very much. 
I think your’ editorials covering general 
business conditions and happenings as good 
Se oad I have read.—Oyer & Jones, Delevan, 


BUCKWHEAT CROP. 


Estimates of the acreage and yield of 
buckwheat, in bushels, for the years 1923. 
and 1924, compiled by the Agricultural De- 
partment (000 omitted from acreage and 
total yield columns): 

Yield 


Acreage. peracre. Total yield. 


States. 1924 1923.1924. 1923. 1923. 1924, 
Maing eGo «310 9 26.0 23.0 207 260 
Elen camels) ok 1 0 22.0 22 23 
4 18.0 72 88 

1s 20.0 20 19 

2 16.0 3 38 

19.0 4,066 5,363 

21.0 210 220 

21.5 4,880 6,150 

18.0 144 148 


14.0 126 148 
18.0 18 5 
18.0 162 160 
19.0 57 57 
WS: 816 737 19.6 18.9 13,920 15,956 
Acreage, production and average farm 


price, in cents, per bu., on farm, Dec. 1, of 
buckwheat for nineteen years (000 omitted 
from acreage and total yield columns): 

Total 
yield. 
14,290 69.8 
15,874 75.8 
17,488 69.9 
14,849 aa 
17,598 66.1 
17,549 72.6 
19,249 66.1 
13,833 75.5 
16,881 16.4 
15,056 78.7 


11,662 112.7 
16,022 160.0 
16,905 166.5 
14,399 146.1 
13.142 128.3 
14,207 81.2 
14,564 88.5 
13,920 93.3 


15,956 seal 
tAdjusted to census data. 


*Census, 


BROOM CORN CROP. 


Estimates of the acreage and_ yield of 
broom corn, in pounds, compiled by the 
Agricultural Department (000 omitted from 
acreage and 00 from yield in tons.) 


Av. yield Production 
Acreage. per acre.2 (tons).® 
States. 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
TL oo esters 42 40 430 500 9.0 10.0 
MOS een. 4 4 300 500 6 1.0 
IAMS. e545 70 295, 370 6.6 12.9 
Tox, fase 12s 51 418 365 4.8 9.3 
Okla. 246 86273 369 240 45.8 3200 
Goloy seen oe 48 170 §=365 2.9 8.7 
N. Mex.. nae 50 270 =§=©255 6.5 6.4 
Total’ .; 442 536 343.1 305.8 75.8 12 
LD 2h tewsictetsxets 442 343 75.8 
TOD atteres ce ec 536 303 81.2 
19 ea rexel stats ere 2D 271 37.3 
UIE Ye iat eae 222 344 38.2 
UO ZO iarcrers.c<% 276 265 36.5 
1b A Denese 352 303 53.4 
NOUS Soe crareieiaeis 366 340 62.3 


*2In pounds. *Final 00 omitted 


GRAIN TRADE STATISTICS 


PAR OF EXCHANGE. 


The par of exchange in Europe, based on 
U. S. Mint valuation of intrinsic worth of 
standard coins in terms of U. S. currency: 


Austria ...--00¢+. Crown 3 
Denmark .........Krone ‘ 
PMI Ce es)isa seas SOVELCIEM .<...... $4.8656 
MPANEE sa0¢0000000HTANCc -5.1844 fr. = $1.00 
Germany .........Mark .....4m = 95.2 cts. 
IA NICUMCG sc cislssoo Fh IOTIM  cccise cc ctees 40.2 cts. 
SWIMM GG. lots ss <sttUpee o...c.... 52.44 Cte, 
IMEI cs cccices cORUDIC cos cccececas 51.2 cts, 
RING vc awe tele be CSCTA “s cccc neces: 19.3 cts. 
EM ete iele 6, LATO. .ccsccce ses es 19.3 cts. 
PeIPCOPIANG eeeeces PTANIC sieeve veces 19.3 cts 


Norway and Sweden same as Denmark. 


CHICAGO CONTRACT GRADES. 


CONTRACT GRADES OF WHEAT.—No. 
1 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 1 Dark Hard 
Winter Wheat, No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter 
Wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 2 
Dark Hard Winter Wheat, No. 2 Yellow 
Hard Winter Wheat, No. 1 Red Winter 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat, No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring Wheat, No. 1 Velvet 
Chaff Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter Wheat, No. 
2 Northern Spring Wheat, No. 2 Dark 
Northern Spring Wheat, No. 2 Red Spring 
Wheat, and No. 1 Red Spring Wheat are de- 
liverable at contract price. 

No. 3 Dark Hard Winter Wheat, No. 3 
Hard Winter Wheat, No. 3 Yellow Hard Win- 
ter Wheat, No. 3 Red Winter Wheat, No. 1 
Hard White Wheat, No. 2 Hard White 
Wheat, are deliverable at 5 cents per bushel 
under contract price. No. 3 Dark Northern 
Spring Wheat and No. 3 Northern Spring 
Wheat are deliverable at 8 cents per bushel 
under contract price. 
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RUSSIAN WHEAT CROPS: 
PORTS INCLUDING FLOUR. 


Wheat production of Russia with exports 
from the crops given: 


EX- 


®Net exports, 


Year. Production. year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
543,481,000 97,655,000 
570,570,000 59,945,000 
627,698,000 102,789,000 
846,166,000 236,876,000 
836,242,000 230,122,000 
563,485,000 79,460,000 
801,497,000 105,954,000 
91: 1,027,662,000 169,116,000 
OTs aes ov aeee °827,756,000 7,576,000 
LOUBie5 Sek ae °826,784,000 13,774, ky 
CE Rew or setae ok Naor. | mini 4 
ASE Tecan niet heeteine ds a ssareteyevelw 
LOLS. ye vee ye ero erete sere EE Dh lore deleha aco 
Leah Peer Sine, LAAs ces aa nmtnes 
LOD verspacute terete $3.13, 2917; 000 aan camer done ere 
bP 3 ES Ao eeu 4204,660,000 Ber one 
AQ 22. stein cleo vwerniecte 4249" BOGS 000 enn iets ital. 
iE Meee hi rick, AGRE anS 223,000,000 
USE Maer ee SSC | CoSoctemor *328,000 


1Domestic exports minus imports. 

°¥From Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 

® Excludes Poland. 

4 Territory included in post-war boundaries 
and therefore not comparable with earlier 
years. 

° Compiled from International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1916. 


INDIAN WHEAT CROPS. 


The wheat crop of India and exports in 
bushels for the crop year, beginning April 1 
of year previous, compare for a series of 


CONTRACT GRADES OF CORN—No. 1 years (1922, 1923, 1924 for season Aug. 1 to 
White Corn, No. 2 White Corn, No. 1 Yel- Aug. 1): 
low Corn and No. 2 Yellow Corn are de- Crop. Exports. 
liverable at % cent per bushel over contract 1924 869,266,000 16,200,000 
price. 1923 365,352,000 25,420,000 
No. 1 Mixed Corn and No. 2 Mixed Corn 1922 250,357,000 184,000 
are deliverable at contract price. 1921 . 255,000,000 10,248,000 
No. 3 White Corn and No. 3 Yellow Corn 1920 368,000,000 288,000 
are deliverable at 2 cents per bushel under 1919 287,530,000 15,870,000 
contract price. 1918 386,920,000 48,479,000 
No. 3 Mixed Corn is deliverable at 2% 1917 373,296,000 22,763,000 
cents per bushel under contract price. 1916 339,920,000 28,196,000 
No. 4 White Corn and No. 4 Yellow Corn 1915 383,376,000 24,192,000 
are deliverable at 4 1/3 cents per bushel 1914 312,022,000 26,628,000 
under contract price. 1913 . 340,800,000 47,552,000 
No. 4 Mixed Corn is deliverable at 5 cents 1912 . 866,370,000 63,600,000 
per bushel under contract price, provided 1911 . 374,845,000 51,048,000 
that it can be delivered only during the 1910 . 359,654,000 45,904,000 
months November to February, inclusive. an - secre hts Bag 
CONTRACT GRADES OF OATS—No. 1 1908 - 228,670, 1856, 
White Oats are deliverable at % cent per 1907 - 317,023,000 32,328,000 
bushel over contract price. 1906 319,952,000 28,824,000 
No. 2 White Oats are deliverable at con- 1906 383,063,000 35,873,000 
tract price. 1904 359,936,000 80,640,000 
No. 3 White Oats are deliverable at 1% ROOS eo dierccicreicic tere siatevesiets - 292,000,000 43,200,000 
cents per bushel under contract price. tAug. 1, 1923, i May 31, 1924, 
PRIMARY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS, MONTHLY. 
Compiled by L. C. West, statistician,Chicago Board of Trade. 
Receipts —————__,_ _ ————Shiipments 
gupcat, Corn, Cele. Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
1924. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
January . a. O05, BBS. 000 30,595,000 16, 380, 000 11,501,000 18,826,000 15,119,000 
February - 19,147,000 43,573,000 18,993,000 10,797,000 21,199,000 13,820,000 
DIU Een 17,365,000 29,423,000 16,586,000 11,881,000 16,836,000 15,015,000 
OLATE, Ge aaa 10,364,000 17,916,000 14,117,000 12,275,000 16,035,000 15,466,000 
LEEDS 3 ae ee 16,068,000 15,986,000 13,759,000 16,652,000 17,469,000 15,476,000 
EES Soe 16,984,000 17,354,000 13,902,000 14,577,000 14,531,000 13,484,000 
OU See eee A 40, 603,000 18,337,000 10,315,000 17,157,000 11,004,000 8,482,000 
PORTS k casceine es ce 93,165,000 18,933,000 29,014,000 53,806,000 10,738,000 9,798,000 
September ......... 82,902,000 22,143,000 56,123,000 58,073,000 11,741,000 16,945,000 
PICLODOL ve s.0;6 0 beeeeee 87,547,000 18,958,000 38,141,000 70,584,000 12,057,000 19,742,000 
November ........ . 59,609,000 15,406,000 18,360,000 50,032,000 6,855,000 14,704,000 
PIGCEMPEr . 0... - 0s 34,104,000 29,898,000 20,536,000 30,775,000 9,961,000 138,041,000 
epee, 1924 casos 493,416,000 278,522,000 266,232,000 358,110,000 167,252,000 171,092,000 
LLEVA CI, eee 386,606,000 273,130,000 240,186,000 216,820,000 172,648,000 197,988,000 
1922 : . 405,135,000 380,032,000 220,600,000 269,711,000 255,530,000 195,510,000 
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GRAIN FUTURES IN SIX LEADING MARKETS (000 Omitted): Bu. 
Wheat Futures. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
CHICA LO) a doers a5. 5.baaerate Soiststdl tera tartice he 12,511,430 11,439,104 8,900,563 9,927,440 
Minn 6S DOLS ccc sce saa mie + ntca oie Manracenie 788,446 503,956 544,600 642,607 
Feansas: Cley: oiascie piece eines wlersrarsi ote: pievetaie 527,560 393,181 347,169 371,676 
PAVE ikserclegae.esint adie sohesoeale 2s epeletare avanti ese 175,052 198,264 184,400 174,743 
SSE LOUIS! sc.s.v-cccteie eats aor the's ae ea evn 126,857 139,471 83,187 91,119 
Milwauké6.” eain oes eh Oe cits ccc ree arte 10,213 25,791 22,365 15,324 
SPOCAL  scasrovetereeteeteladeice ciate sme tae ree 14,139,558 12,699,767 10,082,284 11,222,909 
Corn Futures. 
Chicago”... dea nabe nes se aireneeisce eae 6,042,485 4,591,425 4,398,675 5,911,355 
Minneapolis: aids sistatiowrdacttaees seine 2 7,941 473 * 
Kansan: Cit yeaclokiiehe ach iict wotuenieer 168,538 168,447 176,105 232,430 
Dulith’ Agata Sao s Gc eee ee (*) =) (%) (*) 
Sts Lois: seindns cree te delen acacia care 122,301 46,592 54,152 52,609 
Milwaukee: see corte eccou nwa oka 19,060 23,201 19,650 19,326 
Total: sri asssaecvcraeaids oe tetlas wine siete stabs 6,352,384 4,837,606 4,649,055 6,215,720 
Oats Futures. 
Chicdeo! Seweieens seeds er eae ee 2,709,685 1,572,582 793,047 1,781,017 
Minneapolis “Satan cseecc eee ee bee 237,679 173,962 92,289 143,670 
Mansas) City yee Saab rertoiecatcieraes 7,382 8,586 2,375 1,727 
Duluth: cis Hen Se eee eee Ge emeaee *) *) ¢*) (* 
St. Vous *s . Aekaimwmantee anc oer dao eae 1,710 3,080 625 (* 
MibWankes  sniicceatoeae io iocs seas Saket 15,353 12,339 9,270 11,907 
Total’ css se tis Ee ete ae ky otinagetoe 2,971,809 1,770,549 897,606 1,938,321 
Rye Futures. 
GhiCa go aCe PeRe, CO an ee Oa ete ete 192,464 353,234 283,138 704,859 
Minneapolis 18,640 40,484 93,448 96,626 
Kansas City (*) (62) ©) (*) 
IDuliwth) ees 16,245 96,495 84,255 130,668 
St. Louis ¢ *) , 7 
Milwaukee: acciscc mmission nts ate 455 2,420 2,987 3,591 
TO tal! sag sincere tees ar ahd oatenctterere ia ahs 227,804 492,633 463,828 935,744 
Barley Futures. 
Chicago sca eaten ce erage senate 4, 554 265 (*) 
Minneapolis: 2s iiiisy Mose = eee. 24,810 16,839 11,781 22,345 
Milwatkeee ffs. cetans avert aunpetaveretercsave tava aie cies 9 11 (@ (*) 
MT Otal Gee cmactia newts, cartueteiomee Cerna terete 29,229 17,404 12,046 22,345 
Flax Futures. 
Minneapolis) ceeesccsceecmedeoae sae eee 17,619 5,202 12,279 13,414 
Duluth 2, Nac. scr in ode eee eee 29,047 19,747 26,569 50,142 
POLST Foc ettrereaiel seca alctercto Metaeiere didtets ere 46,666 28,949 38,848 63,556 
Grand STOtauy tassels clr tele eakstereee 23,767,450 19,846,908 16,143,667 20,398,595 


Including Chicago Open Board of Trade. 


*No trading. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future delivery on 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the months 
indicated, as reported by J. W. T. Duvel, 
Grain Exchange Supervisor, were as follows 
(ast three 000 omitted). Thousands of bush—- 
els: 

1924. Wheat. 
. 308,534 

. 348,099 

. 505,598 406,849 
. 864,932 295,807 
318,850 265,567 
734,527 394,376 


ME 
1,184,022 531,131 


Aug. 
1,135,270 692,910 
650,829 


Sep. 891,432 
Oct. 
1,352,496 632,525 
ov. 
1,118,467 516,003 
Dec 
651,255 


Oats. 
63,156 
44,443 


Total. 
795,617 
707,304 
996,245 
730,186 
636,798 

1,260,644 


1,962,096 


2,158,309 
1,825,578 


2,411,755 
1,898,645 
2,443,893 


Corn. 
415,449 
306,626 


Rye. 
8,478 
8,136 
Liven 
21,706 
14,802 
47,575 


90,826 


249,299 80,830 
171,897 111,420 


298,161 128,573 
175,346 88,829 
372,404 85,146 


1,335,088 


Total 
9 DUT; aL5 0, 
1925— 


an. 
1,700,817 

eb. 
1,581,584 


Mar. 
2,051,895 


759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


661,047 
623,717 
755,197 


326,169 103,297 
310,444 81,501 
305,093 107,321 


2,791,330 
2,597,246 
3,219,506 


MILLING AND OTHER USES OF 


CORN. 

Bushels of corn ground by the wet 
process: 
1906 ..36,408,128 1916 ..63,306,933 
190%. °.239,221 325 1917 ..59,423-595m 
1908 ..34,774,000 1918 ..73;7034iG 
1909 ..38,861,877 1919 ..64,934,394 
1910 ..47,887,377 1920 ..54,167,994 
1911 ..46,084,854 1921 ..58,440,656 
1912 ..47,542,157 . 1922 ..66,854,435 
1913 ..50,3840,735 1923 ..66,212,516 
1914 ..45,801,978 1924 ..75,349,181 
1915 ..55,969,456 


The above tonnage figures are fur- 
nished by the Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers. Dry corn milling pro- 
cess for mixed feeds, corn meal, grits, 
etc., does not have available the ton- — 
nage of corn consumed. Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 872 for the year 
1921 estimates for a ten-year average 
that 40 per cent of corn was fed to 
hogs on farms; 20 per cent to horses 
and mules on farms; 15 per cent to cat- 
tle on farms; 4 per cent to poultry on 
farms; 1 per cent to sheep on farms. 
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FEDERAL STANDARD WHEAT GRADES. 


Following is a consolidated statement of the Federal Grain Standards for Wheat, as 
compiled from ‘‘Service and Regulatory Announcements’ No 33, Bureau of Markets, as 
amended May 16, 1921, and April 17, 1922, New grades and amendments have been add- 
ed which are effective Aug. 15, 1924. The numbered footnotes below must be read in 
connection with the tabulation. 


Minimum limits of test 
weight per bushel. 


ee Maximum limits of 
Classes Foreign material 
Durum, 7-—-Moisture-—, Damaged other than 
Hard Red Classes kernels. dockage. 
Winter, Hard Red —— 
White, Classes Winter, Matter 
Class and Sub- Hard RedSoft Red other Wheat 
Hard subclass _ class Spring Winter, Heat than of other 
Grade Red Red Western and and dam- cereal classes. 
No. Spring. Winter. Red Durum. White, Total. age. Total. grains. Total. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs Pet. Pct: Pet. Pet, Pet Pet. Pet: 
1....760-58 60 58 14.0 13.5 2 0.1 1 0.5 5 
Bevis 57 58 56 14.5 14.0 4 0.2 2 1.0 10 
ek e's OD 56 54 15.0 14.5 7 0.5 3 2.0 10 
Bees (bos 54 52 16.0 15.5 10 1.0 5 3.0 10 
fees. <0 51 49 16.0 15.5 15 3.0 7 5.0 10 
Sample* . ae = Saen ; 


*Sample Grade.—Shall be wheat of the approvriate subclass which does not come within 
the requirements of any of the grades from No, 1 to No. 5, inclusive, or which has any 
commercially objectionable foreign odor, except of smut, garlic, or wild onions, or is very 
sour, or is heating, hot, or is otherwise of distinctly low quality, or contains small, insep- 
arable stones or cinders. +New No. 1 Hard Red Spring may contain not more than 5% 
other than hard red spring, of which not more than 2% may include durum. 
(1) The wheat in grades Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, shall be cool and sweet. (2) The 
wheat in grade No. 5 shall be cool, hut may be musty or slightly sour. (3) The wheat in 
grade No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and grade No. Nerihern Spring may contain not 
more than 5 per cent of the hard red spring wheat variety Humpback, and not more than 
5 per cent of wheat other than hard red spring, which 5 per cent may include not more 


than 2 per cent of durum wheat; grade No. 2 
durum wheat. 


may not contain more than 5 per cent of 


(4) The wheat in grade No. 1 Amber Durum and grade No. 1 Durum may 
contain not more than 5 per cent of the durum wheat variety Red Durum. 


(5) For each 


of the subclasses of the class Durum, grade No. 1 and grade No. 2, may contain not more 


than 2 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, 
singly or combined. 


of soft red winter and white wheat, either 


(6) For each of the subclasses of the classes Hard Winter, grade No. 


1 and grade No. 2, may contain not more than 2 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, of 


durum wheat. (7) For each of the subclasses 


of the classes Soft Red Winter and White, 


grade No. 1 and grade No. 2, may contain not more than 2 per cent and 8 per cent, re- 


spectively, of durum wheat. 


Note.—For grades for Mixed wheat, Treated wheat, Garlicky wheat, and Smutty wheat 


see sections pertaining thereto, of the official grain standards of the United 


wheat. 
The above tabulation does not constitute 
United States for wheat. 


OFFICIAL GRAIN STANDARDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR WHEAT. 

For the purposes of the Official Grain 
Standards of the United States for wheat: 

Sec. 1. Wheat.—Any grain which, before 
the removal of dockage, consists of 50 per 
centum or more of wheat, and when free 
from dockage contains not more than 10 per 
centum of cereal grain of a kind or kinds 
other than wheat. The term wheat in these 
standards shall not include emmer, spelt, 
einkorn, Polish and poulard wheat. 

Sec. 2. Basis of determinations.—Each 
determination of dockage, moisture, tem- 
perature, odor, onions, garlic, and _ live 
weevils or other insects injurious to stored 
grain shall be upon the basis of the grain 
including dockage. All other determina- 
tions shall be upon the basis of the grain 
when free from dockage. 

Sec. 3. Percentages.—Percentages, except 
in the case of moisture, shall be percentages 
ascertained by weight. 

1Sec. 4. Percentage of moisture.—Percent~ 
age of moisture in wheat shall be that as- 
certained by the moisture tester and the 
method of use thereof described in Circular 
No. 72, and supplement thereto, issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, or ascer- 
tained by any device and method giving 
equivalent results. 

1gec. 5. Test weight per bushel.—Test 
weight per bushel shall be the weight per 
Winchester bushel as determined by_ the 
testing apparatus and the method of use 
thereof described in Bulletin No. 472, dated 
October 30, 1916, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or as determined 


1Same applies on all grades, 


States for 


in whole the official grain standards of the 


by any device and method giving equivalent 


results. 

Sec. 6. Dockage.—Dockage includes sand, 
dirt, weed seeds, weed stems, chaff straw 
grain other than wheat, and any other foreign 
material, which can be removed readily from 
wheat by the use of appropriate _ sieves, 
cleaning devices, or other practical means 
suited to separate the foreign material 
present; also undeveloped, shriveled, and 
small pieces of wheat kernels removed in 
properly separating the foreign material, 
and which cannot be recovered by properly 
rescreening or recleaning. The quantity of 
dockage shall be calculated in terms of per- 
centage based on the total weight of the 
grain including the dockage. The percent- 
age of dockage so calculated, when equal 
to one per centum or more, shall be stated 
in terms of whole per centum; and when 
less than one per centum shall not be 
stated. <A fraction of a per centum shall 
be disregarded. The percentage of dockage, 
so determined and stated, shall be added to 
the grade designation. 

Sec. 7. Foreign material other than dock- 
age.—Foreign material other than dockage 
shall include all matter other than wheat 
which is not separated from the wheat in 
the proper determination of dockage, except 
as provided in the case of smutty wheat. 

Sec. 8. Cereal grains.—Cereal grains shall 
include rye, barley, emmer, spelt, einkorn, 
Polish wheat, poulard wheat, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, and rice, only, and shall not 
include buckwheat, flaxseed, and wild oats. 

Sec. 9. Heat damaged kernels.—Heat 
damaged kernels shall be kernels and 
pieces of kernels of wheat which have been 
distinctly discolored by external heat or as a 
result of heating caused by fermentation. 
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Sec. 10. Treated wheat.—Treated wheat 
shall be wheat which has been’ scoured, 
limed, washed, sulphured or treated in any 
such manner that its true quality is not re- 
flected by the numerical grade designation, 
including Sample Grade, alone. 


Sec. 11. Garlicky wheat.—Garlicky wheat 
shall be all wheat which has an unmistak- 
able odor of garlic or wild onions, or whieh 
contains garlic or wild onion bulblets im a 
quantity equal to one or more bulblets in 
one thousand grams of wheat. 


Sec. 12. Smutty wheat.—Smutty wheat 
shall be all wheat which has an unmistakable 
odor of smut, or which contains spores, balls, 
or portions of balls, of smut, in excess of a 
quantity equal to two balls.of average size 
in fifty grams of wheat. 

CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES OF WHEAT. 

Sec. 13. Classes and subclasses.—Wheat 
shall be divided into classes and subclasses 
as follows: . 

CLASS 1.—Hard Red Spring.—Shall in- 
clude all varieties of hard red spring wheat, 
and may include not more than 10 per cent 
of other wheat or wheats. This class shall 
be divided into three subclasses as follows: 

No. 1 Hard Spring.—Shall include wheat 
of the class Hard Red Spring consisting of 
85 per centum or more of dark, hard, and 
vitreous kernels. 

Dark Northern Spring.—Shall include 
wheat of the class Hard Red Spring consist- 
ing of 75 per cent or more of dark, hard, and 
vitreous kernels; shall not include more than 
. per cent of wheat of the variety Hump- 

ack. 

Northern Spring.—Shall include wheat of 
the class Hard Red Spring consisting of less 
than 75 per cent and more than 25 per cent 
of dark, hard, and vitreous kernels; shall 
not include more than 10 per cent cf wheat 
of the variety of Humpback. 

Red Spring.—This subclass shall include 
wheat of the class Hard Red Spring consist- 
ing of not more than 25 per cent of dark, 
hard, and vitreous kernels; shall also include 
wheat of the class Hard Red Spring consist- 
ing of more than 10 per cent of the variety 
Humpback. 

CLASS I1.—Durum.—Shall include all va- 
rieties of durum wheat, and may include not 
more than 10 per cent of other wheat or 
wheats. This class shall be divided into 
three subclasses as follows: 

Amber Durum.—Shall include wheat of the 
class Durum consisting of 75 per cent or 
more of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color. This subclass shall not include more 
than 10 per cent of wheat of the variety 
Red Durum. 

Durum.—Shall include wheat of the class 
Durum consisting of less than 75 per cent of 
hard and vitreous kernels of amber color; 
shall not include more than 10 per centum 
of wheat of the variety Red Durum. 

Red Durum.—This subclass shall include 
wheat of the class Durum consisting of more 
than 10 per cent of the variety Red Durum. 

Mixed Durum.—Shall be mixed wheat con- 
sisting of 70 per cent or more of Durum 
wheat other than the variety Red Durum 
any may contain not more than 5 per cent— 
um of soft red winter and white wheat, sin- 
gly or combined. Mixed Durum shall be 
graded according to the requirements of the 
grades for Mixed Wheat. The grade desig— 
nation of mixed durum wheat shall be Mixed 
class shall be divided into three subclasses 
Durum, preceded by the number of the 
grade, or the words “Sample Grade,”’ as the 
case may be. 

CLASS _I!!.—Hard Red Winter.—Shall 
include all varieties of Hard Red Winter 
Wheat, and may include not more than 5 
per centum of other wheat or wheats. This 
as follows: 

Dark Hard Winter.—Shall include wheat 
of the class Hard Red Winter consisting of 
80 per cent or more of dark, hard, and 
vitreous kernels. 

Hard Wlinter.—Shall include wheat of the 
class Hard Red Winter consisting of less 
than 80 per cent and more than 25 per cent 


of dark, hard, and vitreous kernels. 

Yellow Hard Winter.—Shall include wheat 
of the class Hard Red Winter consisting of 
not more than 25 per cent of dark, hard, 
and vitreous kernels. 

@LASS IV.—SOFT RED WINTER.—Shall 
include all varieties of Soft Red Winter 
Wheat, and may include not more than 10 
per cent of other wheat or wheats. This 
class shall be divided into two subclasses as 
follows: 

Red Winter.—Shall include wheat of the 
class Soft Red Winter consisting of both 
light and dark colored kernels; shall not in- 
clude more than 10 per cent of soft Red 
Winter Wheats possessing the characteris- 
tics of this class as grown west of the Great 
Plains area of the United States. 

Western Red.—Shall include wheat of the 
class Soft Red Winter consisting of more 
than 10 per cent of this class grown west of 
the Great Plains area of the United States 
or any wheat of this class possessing the 
characteristics of soft red winter wheat as 
grown west of the Great Plains area of the 
United States. 

CLASS V.—WHITE. This. class shall in- 
clude all varieties of white wheat, whether 
winter or spring grown, and may include not 
more than ten per centum of other wheat or 
wheats. This class shall be divided into 
three subclasses as follows: 

Hard White.—This subclass shall include 
wheat of the class White, consisting of seyv- 
enty-five per centum or more of hard (not 
soft and chalky) kernels. This subclass shall 
not include more than ten per centum of 
wheat of the varieties Sonora and White 
Club, either singly or in any combination. 

Soft White.—This subclass shall include 
wheat of the class White consisting of less 
than seventy-five per centum cf hard (not 
soft and chalky) kernels. This subclass 
shall not include more than ten per centum 
of wheat of the varieties Sonora and White 
Club, either singly or in any combination. 

Western White.—This subclass shall in- 
clude wheat of the class White consisting of 
more than ten per centum of the varieties 
White Club and Sonora, either singly or in 
any combination. 

MIXED WHEAT.—Mixed wheat shall be 
any mixture of wheat not provided for in 
the classes from I to V, inclusive, defined 
in section 13. 


MIXED WHEAT. 

Grades for Mixed Wheat. — Mixed wheat 
shall be graded according to each of 
the grade requirements common to all of 
the subclasses of the class of the wheat 
which predominates over each other class 
in the mixture, except that all of the 
grade requirements in any subclass as to 
the maximum percentage of other wheat or 
other varieties of wheat shall be disre- 
garded. The grade designation of mixed 
wheat shall include, successively, in the or- 
der named, the number of the grade or the 
words ‘‘Sample Grade,’”’ as the case may be, 
the word ‘‘Mixed,’’ and, in the order of its 
predominance, the name and approximate 
percentage of each class of wheat which 
constitutes 10 per cent or more of the mix- 
ture, but if only one class exceeds 10 per 
cent of the mixture, the name and approxi- 
mate percentage of that class shall be added 
to the grade designation followed by the 
name and approximate percentage of at 
least one other class. 


TREATED WHEAT. 

Grades for Treated Wheat. — Treated 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements of 
the standard applicable to such wheat if 
it were not treated, and there shall be 
added to, and made a part of, its grade des- 
ignation a statement indicating the kind of 
treatment. 

GARLICKY WHEAT. 

Grades for Garlicky Wheat. — Garlicky 
wheat shall be graded and_ designated 
according to the grade requirements of — 
tne standard applicable to such wheat if 
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it were not garlicky, and there shall be 


added to, and made a part of, its grade 

designation the word ‘'Garlicky.” 
SMUTTY WHEAT. 

Grades for Smutty Wheat. — Smutty 


wheat shall be graded and designated aa 
cording to the method described either in 
paragraph (a) or paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion. 

(a) Before the determination of smut 
dockage as provided in this paragraph, the 
wheat shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of the 
standard applicable to such wheat if it were 
not smutty, except that smut balls shall not 
be considered as foreign material other than 
dockage. The loss in weight caused by the 
removal of smut from the wheat shall be 
ascertained by scouring, washing, or other- 
wise, and shall be calculated in terms of 
percentage based on the total weight of the 
grain free from dockage. The percentage 
so calculated shall be stated in terms of 
whole per centum and half per centum. A 
fraction of a per centum when equal to, or 

reater than, a half shall be treated as a 
half, and when less than a half shall be 


disregarded. The percentage of the ‘‘smut 


SHELLED CORN GRADES. 


By virtue of the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the Acts of 
Congress, approved Aug. 11, 1916, the fol- 
lowing grades for corn are fixed and promul- 


gated, to take effect on July 15, 1918, as 
amended Oct. 3, 1921. 
TABULATED SUMMARY. 
Damaged kernels 
(by weight) 

‘ na not to Brecon. A ¥ 
& . 
Picks ee m5 Bs 
Salat 8 = Ss af E 
a » © fa OT 
ads & %e 26 fe 
QO 9 8 ao ase 
ps | f 8° 54. 
as | S 6v,, nos 
oo. 2g = we5 Ss 
med a a 3 ES AR ae s| 
pas OS 6 $$ §82 $45 
6eO 32 = mT f59 Sas 

Pct. (by 
Pet. Pet. Pet. weight) Lbs 

BVO! 2.5. 14.0 2 0 2 55 
1 (08 a a 15.5 4 0.1 3 53 
DNA ete rset 17.5 6 0.3 4 51 
No. 4.....19.5 8 0.5 5 49 
INGOs Diev ses 21.5 10 1.0 6 47 
No. 6 23.0 15 S: 7 44 


Sample not good enough for above grades, 
see note 3. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

(1) The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 5 
shall be cool and sweet. 

(2) No. 6 Corn shall be cool but may be 
musty or sour. 

(3) “Sample Grade’ shall be white corn, 
or yellow corn, or mixed corn, respectively, 
which does not come within the require- 
ments of any of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 6, inclusive, or which has any commer: 
cially objectionable foreign odor, or is heat- 
ing or otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

For the purposes of the official grain 
standards of the United States for shelled 
gern (maize): 

Section 1. Corn.—Corn shall be shell 
corn of the flint or dent varieties. 

Sec. 2. Basis of Determinations.—Each 
determination of color, damage, and heat 
damage shall be upon the basis of the 
grain after the removal of foreign material 
and cracked corn as provided in section 6. 
All other determinations shall be upon the 
basis of the grain including such foreign 
material and cracked corn. 

Sec. 6. Foreign Material and Cracked 
Corn.—Foreign material and cracked corn 
shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of 


dockage,"”’ so calculated and stated, shall be 
added to the grade designation preceding 
the statement of dockage, if any. 

(b) Smutty wheat shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standard applicable to such 
wheat if it were not smutty, except that 
(1) smut balls shall not be considered as 
foreign material other than dockage, and 
(2) when the amount of smut present is so 
great that any one or more of the grade 
requirements of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 5, inclusive, can not be applied ac- 
curately, the wheat shall be classified as 
Sample Grade. For all grades there shall 
be added to and made a part of the grade 
designation, preceding the statement of 
dockage, if any, the word ‘‘smutty.”’ 


WEEVILY WHEAT. 


Weevily wheat shall be all wheat which is 
infested with live weevils or other insects 
injurious to stored grain. It shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not weevily, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation the word ‘‘Weevily.” 


corn, and all matter other than corn, which 
will pass through a metal sieve perforated 
with round holes twelve sixty-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, and all matter other 


than corn remaining on such sleve after 
screening. 
Sec. 7. Heat Damaged Kernels.—Heat 


damaged kernels shall be kernels and pieces 
of kernels of corn which have been dis- 
tinctly discolored by external heat or as a 
result of heating caused by fermentation. 


CLASSES OF SHELLED CORN. 

Sec. 8. Classes.—Shelled corn shall be di- 

vided into three classes as follows: 
White Corn. 

This class shall consist of corn of which 
at least ninety-eight per cent by weight of 
the kernels are white. A _ slight tinge of 
light straw color or of pink on kernels of 
corn otherwise white shall not affect their 
classification as white corn. 

Yellow Corn. 

This class shall consist of corn of which 
at least ninety-five per cent by weight of 
the kernels are yellow. A slight tinge of 
red on kernels of corn otherwise yellow shall 
not affect their classification as yellow 


corn. 
Mixed Corn. : 

This class shall consist of corn of various 
colors not coming within the limits for color 
as provided in the definitions of white corn 
and yellow corn. White capped yellow 
kernels shall be classified 2s mixed corn. 

Sec. 10. Weevily Corn. — Weevily corn 
shall be all corn that is infested with live 
weevils or other insects injurious to stored 
grain. Weevily corn shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
corn if it were not weevily, and there shall 
be added to, and made a part of, the grade 
designation the word ‘‘weevily.”’ 


WORLD’S WHEAT HARVEST. 


Per Million 
Month. cent. bushels. 
STE Ye cine y nage oe eats a Wraprele 5 180 
MADTU AE Iie. ci-csttreis areata cco e 1 40 
WOPOe a attics ols idaa ord fm Sta a 3 110 
ATOTAL pcttraidalersieve sitar h cite sted tane 7 260 
IVR SE irs ok eaten anya hie nae a anes oe t 150 
STIG) ore: scurv.ein ee ae eta ee nese ae 15 550 
SADLY, “Wes cesiavene ees ccte tts 54 1,230 
AUISUSE Sicatarn tots ae leet ote a ae os 26 950 
September “i... d<pads oe seis 2 75 
October Vie ween es anee eta atriapae = i 
NovVEmper ts oc Mee eee piekees + bd 
December aor we siaa se care cus cies 3 110 
Totaly Weeden te einer ioe 100 8,645 


*Less than 1 per cent—practically none. 
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GRADE STANDARDS FOR OATS. 


TABULATION OF GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR WHITE, RED, GRAY, BLACK, MIXED, BLEACHED, AND 
CLIPPED OATS. 
(Section 13 tabulated and abridged.) 


Minimum Heat dam- Other 
test Sound aged (oats colors, 
weight cultivated or other Foreign Wild cultivated 
Grade. Condition and general per oatsnot grains). material. oats. & wild oats. 
appearance.! ushel. less than ——————— Not to exceed ——————_, 
Pounds. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent Per cent. 
21 Shall be cool and sweet, 
and of good color ....... 32 98 0.1 2 2 82 
2 Shall be cool and sweet, 
and may be - slightly 
stained We. seseceect 29 95 3 2 3 5 
3 Shall be cool and sweet, 
and may be stained or 
slightly weathered .... 26 90 1 3 5 10 
4 Shall be cool, and may be 
musty, weathered, or 
badly stained ........ noo. UF 80 6 5 10 10 
Sample Shall be white, red, gray, black, mixed, bleached, or clipped oats, respectively, 


grade. 
No. 4, inclusive, 
are heating, hot, sour, or 


which do not come within the requirements of any of the grades from No, 1 to 
or which have any commercially objectionable foreign odor, or 
are otherwise of distinctly low quality. 


1The percentage of moisture in grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shall not exceed 14%, and in 


grade No. 4 shall not exceed 16 


2In the case of white oats, No. 1 shall be cool and sweet and of good white or creamy 


white color. 


84 per cent of other colors allowed in No. 1 red, gray, or black oats. 


not apply to mixed oats. 


This column does 


410 per cent of other colors allowed in No. 2 red, gray, or black oats. 


For the purposes of the official grain 
standards of the United States for oats: 

Section 1. Oats.—Oats shall be any grain 
which consists of cultivated oats and not 
more than twenty-five per centum of foreign 


material, other grains, and wild oats, either 
singly or in any combination. 

Src. 2. Basis of determinations.—All de- 
terminations shall be upon the basis of the 
lot of grain as a whole, including foreign 
material, other grains, and wild oats. 


— 


OFFICIAL RYE GRADES. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has promul- 
gated, effective July, 1923, the following offi- 
cial grain standards of the United States 
for rye: 

Sec. 1. Rye.—Rye shall be any grain 
which before the removal of dockage consists 
of 50 per cent or more of rye, and when free 
from dockage contains not more than 10 per 
cent of cereal grain of a kind or kinds other 
than rye. 

Sec. 2. Basis of determination.—[Same es 
for wheat.] 

Sec. 3. Percentages.—[Same as for wheat.] 

Sec. 4. Percentage of moisture.—[Same as 
for wheat. ] 

Sec. 5. Test weight per bushel.—[Same as 
for wheat.] 

Note.—Under regulations pursuant to the 
United States Grain Standards Act, licensed 
inspectors are required to state under ‘“‘Re- 
marks’”’ in all certificates issued by them for 
rye, unless issued for an export shipment, 
the test weight per bushel in whole pounds 
and tenths of a pound. 


Sec. 6. Cereal grains.—[Same as for 
wheat.1] 
Sec. 7. Damaged kernels. —Damaged ker- 


nels shall be all grains and pieces of grains 
of rye and other grains which are heat dam- 
aged, sprouted. frosted, badly ground dam- 


[Tabulation of grade requirements for rye, garlicky, 


Section 15, 


Minimum 


per 
bushel. 

Grade. Condition. Lae 

2}+Shall be cool and of natural odor 4; 


4 Shall be cool and may be musty 
OP SOUL: sciseciea sea Cte ete 49 


aged, badly weather damaged, or otherwise 
distinctly damaged. 


Sec. 8. Heat-damaged kernels. — [See 
wheat.] 

Sec. 9. Dockage.—[See wheat.] 

Sec. 10. Foreign material other than dock- 


age.—[See wheat.] 

Sec. 11. Garlicky rye. [See wheat.] 
Garlicky rye shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such rye if it were 
not garlicky, and there shall be added to, 
and made a part of, the grade designation 
the word “garlicky.” 

Sec. 12. Weevily rye.—Weevily rye shall 
be all rye which is infested with live weevils 
or other insects injurious to stored grain. 


Weevily rye shall be graded, etc. [See gar- 
licky rye.] 
Sec. 13. Ergoty rye.—Ergoty rye shall be 


all rye which, after the removal of dockage, 
contains ergot in excess of 0.3 per cent. 
Erroty rye shall be graded, etc. [See “gar- 
licky rye.’’] 

Sec. 14. Smutty rye.—[See wheat.] Smut- 
ty e shall be graded, etc. [See “garlicky 
rye.” 

Sec. 15. Grades.—All rye shall be graded 
and designated No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, or 
Sample Grade, as the case may be, accord- 
ing to the respective requirement thereof as 
specified in these standards. 


weevily, ergotry and smutty rye. 


tabulated and abridged.] 
a Maximum 


limits of ———————_,, 
Foreign 
Damaged kernels material other 


Heat ;--than dockage 
damaged Foreign 
(rye and matter 
other other than 
Moisture. Total. grains.) Total. wheat. 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet: 
13.5 2 0.1 3 a 
14.5 4 2 6 3 
15.5 q 5 10 5 


15 3.0 10 7 


16.5 
Sample Grade—Sample grade rye shall be all rye which does not come within any 
of the grades from Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, or which has any commercially objectionable 


foreign odor, except of smut, garlic, 


distinctly low quality, or contains small, 


or wild onions, or is heating, hot, or otherwise of 
inseparable stones or cinders. 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES.* 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Quarter.—In the United Kingdom _ the 
quarter comprises among others the follow- 
ing conventional weights: bie 

DS. 


Wheat and corn from the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports of America, from Argentina, 


Australia and New Zealand............ 480 
American and Canadian oats............. 320 
Wheat from Pacific Coast of U. S. A..... 500 
Californian and Oregon barley........... 448 


Russian wheat from Black Sea and 

Azoff, always 
Russian wheat from Raltic....... 
'tRussian corn from Black Sea. 
Russian barley from Black Sea and Azoft 400 


Russian oats .... ..304 and 320 


a eee 


OTROS 1Q4C4 7 Goer Geet CeG ee mee mera eS80 
DEMERPEULTAO YC LLEA UT cle er cieis c'le'eis.e. 0 eieiviee sess 480 
Danubian corn—large berr Ie ratevelstasie:a/everer ete 480 
Danubian corn—small berry.......... eae 
MPATTUIDIGM DATICY. 666.5 e sc cer cceccwesereee 400 
STEPS ERTIES UMS ores sre lwlcle pie ac siclelvie cee. o 5 0'6's'e\0 480 
German wheat—from Dantzic, 500 Ibs.; 

MET RIT EST Mgt eters kieieis 2a) since 5's lela o\p lois 3 )e.01s 504 
DMITRI TION Woles oc ns'c excise ieee cc ce ence cs 448 
nt VLE ta GQ AGG ICIS GIO DECI Re RE 500 
New Zealand oats cif. 320 lbs.; on Mark 

Lien 1 Ss SS eC OOeIe ae Seite ephe 320 and 336 
DUMPERIEETIP ORES le c'c ciecteias sie e deslececcseces 304 
PIE PATINOLICEN 9 iciac cis circ lec'ede ocee cles 424 
MISE IRE scisls'e s cieics oruisrec di eieviclses . 424 
BRE OOUMPATECOUING | 5,0'5/0s.ccies o vicls ence sea asic 416 
MT BEGU TEES OLO DAY, faleis 010 cre 0 vic 0.0510, 010.00 sec. 416 
BG MRCOOLOUULR, Conic cinciesicis oie iejes siec0e 410 


i[f shipped from Poti, 480 lbs. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Weights.—A caer taes (or kilo) is equal 
to 2 lbs. 3 0z., or 2.2046 lbs. 
A quintal (100 kilos) is equal to 220.4622 Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

A French tonne (10 quintals or 1000 kilos) 
is equal to 2204.622 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
Dry Measure.—A hectoliter_ is 
2.837 Winchester bushels: 2.838 

bushels. 

Surface Measure.—A hectare is equal to 
2.47105 English statute acres. 

Long Measure.—A meter is equal to 1 yard 
3.37011 inches. 

A kilometer is equal to 1,093 yards, 1 foot, 


10.11 inches. 
ROUMANIA. 
Wagon load, 10 tons (long). 


RUSSIA. 
Pood.—A pood is equal to 36.112 Ibs. avoir- 
dupois. 
Tchetvert.—A tchetvert is equal to 5.77 
Imperial bushels or 5.95 Winchester bushels. 


Dessiatine.—A dessiatine is equal to 2.6997 
acres, 


equal to 
Imperial 


JAPAN. 
Koku.—I koku = 4.96 bu. 
Ibs. 


*l’rom Annual Report of Chicago Board of 
Trade; materials furnished that body by the 
Board’s special foreign correspondent, George 
J. S. Broomhall, Fellow of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society. 


APPROXIMATE eee EQUIVA- 


1 kin = 1.3221 


ENTS 
For a quintal of grain by metric system: 
RUMPEUM TOO VIDS. |. cis ie eres sc sc tliese oo oe 3.67 bus. 
Pyesanda corm at 56 Ibs....6.s...6% 3.94 bus. 
SRI OU MET OU IDB: e/aicielerisciey cvice sic ss 4.41 bus. 
PIOV ER tMeS IDS) Gi cielesccwicic vie veces 4.59 bus 
BIER UAERBOM IDS! cic cjeicisic'ssc cecievee nes 5.65 bus 
PUAPRURUPOSIO IOS: sic cjolicie ssc ciccsee ces 6.48 bus 
RRM EMO OMNIS. ie clelalaiecis's sleveicielee we oe 6.89 bus 
BnPeeduatepe: LDS: ici c ses oe cee ee 4.24 bus. 
minseed at 56 Ibs. .......... Retitescns 3.94 bus. 
PTI eV sa aeici oldie: vie c.s's ccviviele sicisieees 19.31 cts. 
Peso (Argentine), golil............-- 96.5 cts. 
SAPRENL OSS RO MCOR MET t clout wiciele cise 2Voie'e"s.s.0.0 0 3'0 . 24.3 cts. 


LEGAL WEIGHTS. 


Following is a statement of legal weights 
{n pounds per bushel of various commodities 
from a circular of the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce: 


Barley.—U. S. Standard, 48 lbs.; same in 
all states except as follows: Ala., 47; Ariz., 
el Calf., 50; Ga., 47; Ky., 47; Ore., 46; Pa., 


Beans.—Rule is 60 lbs., except as follows: 
Ariz., 55 (small white beans, 60 Ibs.); Fla., 
velvet beans, 78 lbs.; Ga., same; Mass., soya 


beans, 58 lbs. oe Ne ‘H., same; N. C., soya 
beans, 60 lbs. 
Buckwheat.—U. S., N. D., Ore., S. D., Tex., 


Wash., 42 lbs.; 


Calif., 40; Ark., Colo., Ga., IL, 
Ia., Mo., Mont., 


Nebr., Okla., Va., W. Va., 52: 


Ind., Kan., Minn., Nev., N. Ae N. ce Ohio, 
Tenn., Wis., 50 ibs.; Ky., 56; Conn.,, Me., 
Mass., Mich?) Miss; Net big New iin. a., oe L, 
Vt., 48 lbs. 


Corn, Shelled.—U. S., 56 Ibs.; same else- 
where except as follows: Ariz., 54; Calf., 
52; Iowa, sweet corn, 50; H. H., cracked corn, 
50: Pa., 58 lbs.; Mass., ‘cracked corn, 50. 

Corn, Ear.—Generally 70 lbs., except as 
follows: Ind., until Dee. 1, thereafter 68 lbs.; 
Miss., 72; Ohio, 68. Unhusked—Ala., 75; 
Ark., 74; Fla., 70; Iowa, 75; Okla., 72; Tenn., 
74, except green unshelled, 100 ibs. 


Oats.—U. S., 32 lbs.; same elsewhere ex- 
cept as follows: Ky., strike measure; N, 
7 SOs). Vas, 180 


Peas.—Fla., 60; Mass., 58; Mo., 48; Mont., 
45; N. H., 58; Okla., 48; Ore., 45; Tenn., 
dried, 26. 

Potatoes.—U. S., 68 lbs.; same in the states 
hee as follows: Mich., Mo., N. Chora, 

a., 5 


Sweet Potatoes.—Fla., Md., Miss., 60 lbs.; 


Mich., Mo., N: C., Va., 563 Ala., Ga., Ind., 
Ky., Minn., Okla., Texas, 55; Conn., Mass.; 
N. 18h NOD fN Ary oy el Vs eos OA TK 


Ill., Kan., Nebr., Nev., Ohio, Tenn., 50: Iowa, 
Ne Deis Da46! 


Rye.—U. S., 56 lbs.; same in states except 
as follows: Calif., 54; Me., 50. 


Wheat.—U. S., 60 Ibs.; all states the same. 
SEED WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL. 
Alfalfa.—Bu., 60 Ibs. 


Blue Grass.—Bu., 14 lbs., except Kans. and 
Nev., English blue grass 22 lbs. 

Broom Corn Seed.—Ark., 42 Ibs.; Iowa, 50 
fee a NC to eN. De cOklaccs. De, 730: 
‘enn 2. 


Clover Seed.—Bu., 60 lbs., except N. J., 64 


Flaxseed.—U. S., 06 lbs.; states same ex- 
cept Conn., Mass., N. J., N 2 Fel or 
Kafir.—Bu. 56 lbs., except N. C., 50. 


Millet.—Bu., 50 lbs., except Minn., 48. 
Orchard Grass.—Bu., 14 lbs. 
Rape Seed.—Bu., 50 lbs. 


Red Top.—Bu., 14 lbs., except Va., 12. 


Sorghum Seed.—Minn., 57 lbs.; Fla., 56; 
Ark., Ia., Kan., Md., Nebr., Nev., N. Y., 
Okla., Tenn., 50; Miss., Mo., 42. 

45 lbs., except Ark , 


Timothy Seed.—Bu., 
+ Sie Dis 142: 


AVERAGE PRICE OF WHEAT IN 
ENGLAND. 
The following table exhibits the average 
yearly price of wheat in England (at par of 
exchange): 


Per qr. of 480 lbs. Per qr. of 480 lbs. 


Year. £38. d. Per bu. Year. £ s. d. Per bu. 
1924..2 9 1 $1.43 1916..2 17 9 1.73% 
1923..2 12 3 1.5624 1915.22.10) G& 1.5134 
1922..38 11 12 2.15% Lote oh 18) 1.05% 
1921..8 612 2.03% 1913..1 1168 1.95 

1920..4 0 9 2.45% 19125.1 14 5 1.038% 
1919. 43) eI 2519 191g 11 9 95% 
1918..3 12 10 1.95 T9107 Le 48 -95 

LOL RoULG Se weet 1909..1 16 11 1.10% 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS. SEED; POUNDS TO BUSHEL; 
Following is a statement of the acreage POUNDS PER ACRE. 
yield and production of the grain sorghums No. Ib N 

for a series of years. 0. IDS. o. Ibs 
Yield per Pro- to bu. to acre 
Area. acre. duction, Alfalfa % visaslbwas elitist eve 60 20 to 
Year. Acres. Bus. Bus. PLOY Sere tesa tins Rei te 48 48 to 
DOL are aces alters 4,153,000 27.6 114,460,000 FT 
1916.......... 391944000 13:7. 258°858,000 Sn oaeee “aeereensanae Dj ae 
1917.......... 15,153,000 11.9. 161,409,000 Billion Dollar Grass...... 40 12 to 
LOLS) is oeetece 26, tt ,000 Ho crane ots Blue Grass, English...... 14 21 to 
191.9 xo cerca *5,031,000 5.4 , ; 2 x nes ci 
1020.. Se *5'404,000 26.6 143939000 ae Gress, Sense = 
192105. 4,635,000 24.6  %113,900,000 rome Grass ........ seers HA 5 to 
LOD: a Mere ate wise 5,064,000 a 9 Herter IBroom:« Comm. 6. «a... nee 46 10 to 
LORS ihe eevee 5,792, 000 3 7 2 5 
rr Y pees Aes 5,086,000 22.6 *114/asi.o90 «9 OOCKwheat <1. cane aE ae 
Six. Slates iclavar detntad eel Ga mote tan! Cane, broadcasts..4aceses 50 100 to 
es : é ‘ Cane dn. drills, ...45reee 50 6 to 
DETAILS BY STATES. Clover;  Alsike ~jcseestemen 60 6 to 
Clover, red .. .s«aer gene 60 12 to 
g 2 i v 
Aer eee ele eg aad ieee | euClover, Whiter ivel cla 60 = 6 to 
Acs.! Acs.! Bu. Bu. Bu.! Bu.’ Corn; Car “ne cmiciees seeee o= 0 
TOWR® weevevic.at : A es rie ay; we Corn, “DOD. ~ acuta sis 5a eoeee 
Missouph.. ¢ain pd 5 - 0 Z a. = 
Nebraska... 26. 26 18.0-25.6 5 450...666. | oly sealed says me "1300 eae 
Kansas .....1,244 “ate: ae vs ee rede UALR race atest a PIPE Ce chee 56 28 to 
VO@XAS (itr. cies 1,815 1,891 25.0 22.0 45,375 41,602 H oA cine: Me ee . 44 30 
Oklahoma "/11340 1/523 22.1 12:0 29,614 18,276 = aenka oe 
Colorado ... 302 336 10.0 20.0 3,920 6,720 Ungarlan) Gass Seek 
N. Mexico... 197 ws eau. aa Fr oEn ee Johnson Grass ..... <5 ae 25 25 to 
Arizona ..... 35 -0 34.0 1,050 1,190 Kafirs Corn. eset seen GOMES RS 
California .. 108 143 31.0 33.0 38,348 4,719 Millet-2 38-6 ee ~ Ee 25 to 
Wi S.Sis ses 5 085 5; 6,776 22.5 18.3114,231105,619 “ee G phar ieee eee ee an ee Me 
A ille earl. .2i..ceeneee 5 to) 
“Final 000 omitted. Milo Maize .......... S65 Se ee 
LSD cle ntexcuiewe aan = Sakon 
PRICES OF KAFIR. eee Sets, bottoms..... a A 
: a Onion Sets, tops. 2.2. ace eo 
Following are the average farm prices per Orchard Grass tin te 25 to 
bushel of kafir corn in the U. §S. on the 15th Peanuts |... 220 oe 24 24 to 
of the months named: Poas,. field... «+s,00 «ssie ya OO Omee 
1924. 1928. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. Peas, wrinkled .......... 56 
Jan. -$0.87 $0.89 $0.414 $0. = $1.37 $1.54 Penchlaria’ ~..2. <1, sacs eee 50 5 to 
eb. 6: 866 § .92 .480 .58 1.39 1.57 Potatoes, Trish's. -ce see 60 480 to 
Mare state eS0o., 2.99) 60b° 36% 23016 151 Potatoes, sweet <y2i02.-8 50 
Apr. Gao, 92888) 2.08 .632 .54 1.45 1.62 RAPS 8s. dais wie siaphleak cx eee 60 5 to 
May Wea 3872 .96 .612 .52 1.55 1.74 Led. Top! «skstee ct sh aaeeee 14 20 to 
June « ..842° 1.00 -638 -62 1.54 1.74 VO? «die ie so vile SateVOw a |e siete 56 72 to 
July Sees 2915 10 687 51 1.35 1.76 Rye Grass, English...... 24 50 to 
Anise. 12028 “L202 ‘Slum  c0Se 6 aCoORL ET Sorzbhum  9.0c. 0s oss sateen 30 
Sept, .<.. GdT2 .94 arr we 55 1.25 1.54 Speltz or HEmmer........< 40 80 to 
Octs "gar. 24.004 101 .856 48 .96 1.40 Timothy stave ar .. 15 to 
Nov... S.< «868 96 -878 36 -96 1.34 WiHeSt ....53 ene a GO 60 to 
Dec. ... 1.02 86 890  =.34 82 1.44 Wheat: Clover) 7e....- artes mel 6 to 


WHEAT DUTIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Comparative import duties on American wheat in principal foreign markets, 1913 and 
as of Jan. 15, 1925, compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Duties in foreign U. S. equivalent 


; units. per bushel. 
Countries. Statement of duty. Jan. 15, June, — 

19138. 1925. 1913. 1923. 
(GEMGIOER Sorcher «aeCents: per bushel ao.ckise tae ens aaa 12.00 12.00 $0.12 $0.12 
Mexico, > <s.00.5« se PESOS: Per, 100: kilos: ceewioet. eo eee 3.36 3.00 - 46 45 
Cubatjersaes «aes es sents per L0O*KIIOs ee sect oc noee te ae 48.00 48.0 13 213 
BAZ. dues cots vee MalPers pere LOOKION Mee cc aretemtenee 1.500 4.483 14 -29 
United, Wang dom Wisner.cvcseiverentemee eee TAC AOA can Free - Free Free Free 
France <5... eeeideme th Lanes per LO0MOS Tk... eee 7.00 14.00 387 2.24 
Ttalyier ect oie oe ote OIG Mire per LOOK OS. Ameen. 7.50 *Free .389 8Free 
Neteeriaads leigve Petuaayete Be Sack te (a lo eas, > ote teibrale Reto ethers Free Free Free Free 
Bele tp ions noe ciple eee Rete wae islets = ese Oe Micerane eae delete Free Free Free. Free 
Germany ..... -Gold marks per OOWICTOS eee ee . 5.50 ®Free .86 - Free 
Poland*,) <i. sate eee cies ate ce Nivee iste ey Free Sp. Free 
Finland ...........Finnish marks per {00 kilos’ 132222! Free 100.60 Free 15 
UPSTATE w ar0.a al onus ceiesernses ctor nares Memon emote afeigicleiefed eterere Free Free Free Free 
Norway ...........Crowns per 100 icllag ee oe ee 60 2.40 .04 16 
Spain bi0cos<sicceee ee osetas per 100) Kilossee.. semen 8.00 42.00 A2 2.80 
Greece ............Drachmas per 100 okes (282:2 lbs.) 6.11 7.50 -380 6.12 
Turkey .... i 11% ad val. 360.00 .10 65 
China ge avatcoecsoncns sks Sis Free Free Free Free 
ELON BKONG lad aati oe eee ee eae 5G; Free Free Free Free 
APA heiticrerae ar A PY di 18 AT 
Philippines .. 


Free Free Free Free 
’Temporary. ‘ 
«Poland not a separate jurisdiction in 1913. 

*Plus temporary surtaxes varying with the port. 
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ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF SPECIFIED CROPS.* 


Rice, in terms 
of cleaned rice, 
exclusive of 
Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye Cotton, Chinaca 
bushels bushels: bushels bushels bushels bales bushels 
(000 omit’d) (000 omit’d) (000 omit’d) (000 omit’d) (000 omit’d) 


3,628,813 3,189,191 3,775,336 1,438,416 1,553,063 17,458,000 83,000,000 
3,705,956 3,171,263 3,783,767 1,434,561 1,605,055 21,267,000 86,000,000 
3,708,585 3,625,128 4,546,147 1,648,697 1,762,744 19,829,000 107,000,000 
8,951,255 3,575,891 4,257,893 1,518,917 1,680,193 21,915,000 107,000,000 
3,790,396 3,570,369 3,978,991 1,541,983 1,582,591 25,856,000 110,000,000 
4,329,454 3,857,488 4,756,725 1,619,575 1,900,437 25,048,000 110,000,000 
3,743,632 4,087,654 4,798,558 1,778,842 1,892,513 26,259,000 114,000,000 
4,041,799 3,625,388 4,148,447 1,557,233 1,624,341 28,687,000 114,000,000 
4,142,557 4,166,259 4,581,429 1,585,154 1,590,294 20,689,000 124,000,000 


3,475,462 3,288,291 4,023,526 1,514,614 1,494,975 19,845,000 129,000,000 
4,049,715 3,133,838 3,882,136 1,484,642 1,228,503 19,675,000 122,000,000 
3,469,832 3,147,677 3,777,336 1,488,567 1,170,187 20,613,000 107,000,000 
3,962,630 2,997,051 3,283,092 1,136,308 1,057,894 21,384,000 126,000,000 
4,437,421 3,033,438 3,836,484 1,244,526 970,356 20,875,000 116,000,000 
4,054,444 3,316,749 3,457,805 1,276,713 1,248,950 15,330,000 126,000,000 
4,055,238 3,400,448 3,775,424 1,348,202 1,424,426 19,170,000 131,000,000 
1923....... 4,288,058 3,742,541 4,245,255 1,470,718 1,494,688 19,520,000 117,000,000 


aFigures include the crops harvested during the calendar year in the northern hemi- 
petere and the succeeding harvest in the southern hemisphere except where otherwise 
noted. 

pHarvest year beginning about August 1. 

cUnofficial estimates place the China crop at 70,219 million pounds in 1917; 52,788 mil- 
lion in 1920 and 50,056 million in 1928. 

aThese figures are a revision of the estimated world total as prepared by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Economics. The change is caused by a revision of the 
Java and Madura figures based on official information recently received to the per- 
centage of cleaned rice obtained from a certain amount of rough rice or “paddy” in 
that country. 


DELIVERIES OF GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, MONTHLY. 
D. S. short D.S. clear 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Lard, rib sides, bellies, 
1924, Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

JANUAaALTY ....: 4 14,000 471,000 150,000 12,000 1,250,000 750,000 450,000 
MEPUSUNTALY © clytoyebecatis. 4 creiere are Mette toni. 10,000 5,000 BO; COO seta wacoresietete tr etsvs espace 
PETROL ras Giclets: 16s susiese.s.:6 20,000 85,000" fovea pon ec 1, 85050005 Seen qanececciecs 850,000 
DAMAMLL Ware ye ae sce he se Wot «5 5,000 35,000 Pca croecre SOGO: Race nestle wiem “osterers: caravan 
Le eS a 12,242,000 6,549,000 4,845,000 8,584,000 4,000,000 300,000 250,000 
BARTEO Ts ie.vio 6. < 0:0,0)0 305,000 328,000 117,000 142,000 AUO QOQ MERE ods SSR sctesets le ciate 
“ap Eiereint o\aiers,e°6 2,765,000 641,000 785,000 806,000 8,450,000 550,000 1,600,000 

TOTES? cae) ScGndee. todo open A ennOEn, «oar Geren Ie ciarh  ESaocurr oe Meena er 
September ...11,968,000 2,327,000 4,246,000 4,059,000 8,400,000 100,000 2,200,000 
PEO DOL | c.2.4, 042,075) 18. se iss:0's . 1,210,000 100,000 7,000 22,150,000 SEO; OOO Pastore sracsvars 
PNGVOMDCr oc). ode cease OBOE doce adic ats 0,200; 000 meen aac cere 50,000 
December ..-.. 8,103,000 2,210,000 5,522,000 8,874,000 1,700,000 ....c.00.5 cacccccves 


Total .....35,397,000 13,771,000 15,795,000 17,489,000 51,900,000 2,050,000 5,400,000 


BASIS FOR INTERPRETING CROP CONDITION REPORTS. 


The equivalent of 100 per cent of a normal condition in terms of prospective yield per 
acre, for the chief grain crops in the United States, is estimated as follows, the figures 
being based primarily on averages of the last five years, with modification where such aver- 
ages are unduly influenced by abnormal years. The approximate yield per acre indicated by 
the condition report of any month is obtained by multiplying the equivalent of 100 as given 
below by the condition percentage. For example, if the condition of corn on July J be re- 
ported 75 per cent of normal, the indicated yield per acre would be 32.0 & 0.75 = 240 bush- 
els. A brief statement relating to the interpretation of crop condition figures was published 


in the Crop Reporter for July, 1911: Average 
Estimated equivalent in prospective yield of a con- yield 

dition of 100 (normal) on— per acre, 

Zrop— May.) Juneds) July te Augi ioe sept... eOctal, » 190851912 
REPEISESSUIB sre ete onan «cic me oe ccele s s00C i 32.0 33.0 33.8 34.0 26.5 
Winter wheat, bus.......... 18.1 19.0 19.1 Saree Ac Ririste 15.2 
Spring wheat, bus...... Etetas meets 14.4 15.9 16.9 17.3 ree 13.3 
MMEMIIRRC He icicle's s'scles seisis sacs. sip 17.2 17.8 Acad Rotate 14.5 
RMR EDOM tice sls cveciciw ies casas eas’ 33.1 35.2 36.4 37.5 Bar 29.7 
POIICO™DOCATOGH sc. scccwecece secs ROI 108.0 118.0 126.0 128.0 96.1 
AMIS IE, «(lea sioidieieiseraisien'sie: eae Ant 10.6 10.7 11,2 ST 8.2 
BRP IIGH Uae eo cies acu les’ ee” ove. spied wee 23.5 24.2 25.0 21.0 
SURE ONE DAES. Mclele’s cieleiw iar els sista eases 28.0 29.8 30.9 31.6 sca 24.5 

BMUECLONE alaics « cia’sic'e clcievie'se 18.3 18.2 18.2 Botcie oon Ad 16. 

SEPM etecida veeisicsinccislece | 1:00 1.57 1.65 1.63 Sera Sarete 1.38 


-_—~ 
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HAY SECTION 


HAY CROPS OF THE U.S. 


Estimates of acreage, yield, value and do- 
mestic exports of hay in the United States 
for a series of years, as compiled by the Ag- 
ricultural Department (figures for the “’9” 
years are from the census, except 1919, ad- 
justed to the census by Crop Reporting 
Board; tons, production, 2,000 lbs.; tons, ex- 


ports, 2,240 lbs.); (000 omitted in acreage, 
production and farm value columns): 
Ay. farm Exports, 
Average price years 
Years, yield per Farm begin- 
1870 Acre- per Total ton value ning 
to age. acre. yield. Dee.1. Dec.1. Julyl. 
1925. Acrs. Tons. Tons. Dolls. Dolls. Tons 
'70.. 19,862 1.23 24,525 12.47 305,743 4,581 
"71.. 19,009 1.17 22,239 14.30 317,940 5,266 
"712 20,319 1.17 23,813 12.94 808,025 4,557 
"13 21,894 1.15 25,085 12.53 314,241 4,889 
"14 21,770 1.15 25,184 11.94 300,222 7,183 
75 23,508 1.19 27,874 10.78 300,378 7,528 
"76 25,283 1.22 30,867 8.97 276,991 1,287 
“tht! 25,368 1.25 31,629 8.37 264,880 9,514 
78 26,931 1.47 39,608 7.20 285,016 8,127 
"19 27,485 1.29 35,493 9.382 330,804 13,739 
"19 80,631 1.15 35,15% Roriee atelsUelete ms ealvete 
80 25,864 1.23 31,925 11.65 371,811 12,662 
81 30,889 1.14 385,135 11.82 415,131 10,570 
82 82,340 1.18 38,188 9.73 371,170 13,309 
83 35,516 1.32 46,864 8.19 383,834 16,908 
"84 38,572 1.26 48,470 8.17 396,139 11,142 
85 39,850 1.12 44,732 8.71 389,753 13,390 
"86 36,502 1.15 41,796 8.46 353,438 13,873 
87 87,665 1.10 41,454 9.97 413,440 18,198 
"88 38,592 1.21 46,643 8.76 408,500 21,928 
"89 52,949 1.26 66,831 7.04 470,394 36,274 
"90 60,713 1.19 60,198 7.87 473,570 28,066 
‘91 51,044 1.19 60,818 8.12 494,114 35,201 
"92 50,853 1.18 59,824 8.20 490,428 33,084 
93 49,613 1.33 65,766 8.68 570,883 54,446 
94 48,321 1.14 54,874 8.54 468,578 47,117 
95 44,206 1.06 47,079 8.35 393,186 59,052 
96 43,260 1.37 59,282 6.55 388,146 61,658 
hed 42,427 1.43 60,665 6.62 401,391 81.827 
98 42,781 1.55 66,377 6.00 398,061 64,916 
799 41,328 1.35 56,656 7.27 411,926 72,716 
00 39,133 1.28 50,111 8.89 445,539 89,364 
"01 39,391 1.28 50,591 10.01 506.192 153,431 
02 39,825 1.50 59,858 9.06 542,036 50,974 
‘03 39,934 1.54 61,306 9.07 556,276 60,730 
04 89,999 1.52 60,696 8.72 529,108 66,557 
"05 39,362 1.54 60,532 8.52 515,960 70,172 
06 42,476 1.35 57,146 10.37 592,540 58,602 
07 44,028 1.45 63,677 11.68 743,507 77,281 
08 46,486 1.52 70,798 8.98 635,423 64,641 
09 45,744 1.42 64.938 10.62 689,345 55,007 
10 45,691 1.33 60,978 12.26 747,769 55,223 
cig 43,017 1.10 47,444 14.64 694,570 59,734 
12 49,530 1.47 72,691 11.79 856,695 60,720 
13 48,954 1.31 64,116 12.43 797,077 50,149 
14 49,145 1.43 70,071 11.12 779,068 105,508 
"15 51.108 1.68 85,920 10.63 913,644 178,336 
‘16 55,721 1.64 91,192 11.22 1,022,930 85,529 
ey: 55,203 1.51 83,308 17.09 1,423,766 30,145 
"18 55,755 1.387 76,660 20.13 1,548,494 28,898 
19 74,038 1.41 104,760 19.45 2,037,724 60,802 
720 73,888 1.43 105,315 16.70 1,758.350 49.505 
"21 74,401 1.31 97,770 099,518 54,679 


11.25 1, 
9:85 1,319,277 47.407 
ib 


= 
iN) 
o 
= 
- 

~] 
i=) 
p= 
w 


29, 77,080 1. 2, 

"23.. 75,884 1.34 106,626 

724.. 76,385 1.47 112,450 

~ 1Calendar year. 
2Short tons. 


10.96 1,390,9671223,516 
13.05 1,467,6481°19,992 


HAY IN 1924. 

Estimates of acreage and production in 
tame and wild hay, as made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. (000 omitted from 
acreage and production columns): 


Acreage. Yld. perac. Total yield. 

1924, 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 

Ac. Tns. Tns. ernie: Tns. 

Me oe l;261 “2/245 116) 1°28) 447 1594 
N. H 454 441 1.17 1.20 527 529 
vt 959 O18: 1:50) 1405 917433012285 
Mass 446 434° 1.36°" 1:37 598 595 
li ah 46 45 1.388 1.25 63 56 


Acreage. Yld. perac. Total yield. 

1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923) 

Ac CG. Anse. ene: Tns. 
Conn... 329 820 1.30 1.32 426 422 
N. Y.. 5,011 4,919 1.46 1.36 17,327 6,690 
N.. des 843 812 1.82 1.05 613 328 
Pa 2,973 2,920 1.61 1.05 4,780 3,066 
Del 95 81 1.67 1.15 159 93 
Md. 429 400 1.74 1.05 746 420 
Va. 998 1,010 1.389 1.00 1,389 1,010 
W. Va. 780 753 1.52 1.20 1,187 904 
NEG 839 784 .99 1.20 829 941 
Sao 428 480 .41 .85 178 408 
Ga. 801 772 ~32«.b8) 66 465 510 
Fla. 137 132 .86 .90 118 119 
Ohio 3,344 3,070 1.58 1.20 5,282 3,684 
Ind. .. 2,316 2,210 1.60 1.24 3,450 2,740 
Ill. ... 3,736 3,280 1.50 1.30 5,595 4,264 
Mich.. 3,252 3,105 1.57 1.26 5,750 3,912 
Wis.. 3,510 3,187 1.90 1.33 6,469 4,239 
Minn.. 3,978 2,016 1.70 1.25 5,750 2,520 
Ja. ... 3,563 3,351 1.78 1.51 6,164 6,060 
Mo . 3,605 3,310. 1.89 1:225 2°9077 > = agen 
N. D.. 3,290 1,079 1.60 1.507) %6)792 eee 
S. D.. 4,375 1,050 1.59 1.65 4,167 1,782 
Neb. 3,777 1,584 2.82 2.43 56,890 3,849 
Kan 2,508 1,630 2.05 2.21 4,296 3,602 
Ky. 1,052 1,180 1.45 1.05 1,522 1,186 
Tenn.. 1,471 1,364 1.22 11o981:780 Seaoee 
Ala 845 761.) SiaeeeL 605 616 
Miss 511 471s J SCeleep 429 589 
La. 236 214 .72 1.60 175 342 
Tex 962 711 1.13 1.659 33,069) Seasons 
Okla 1,508 936 1.45 1.60 1,895 1,498 
Ark. 689 556 1.08 1.28 701 712 
Mont.. 1,976 1,087 1.71 1.88 2,848 2,044 
Wyo 1,051 750 1.81 1.90 1,617 1,425 
Colo 1,588 1,203 2.07 2.00 2,924 2,406 
N. M .. 183 158 2.13 2.10 339 332 
Ariz 165 175 3.83 3.50 618 612 
Utah 638 523 2.78 2.69 1,631 1,407 
Nev. 316 180 2.19 2.65 530 477 
Ida. 1,139 1,060 2.02 2.50 2,198 2,650 
Wash. 1,103 1,005 1.73 2.35 1,888 2,362 
Ores ve At97 984 1.46 2.25 1,599 2,214 
Calif. . 2,181 2,066 2.33 2.55 4,907 2,268 
All 
above 76,385 60,162 1.59 1.48 112,450 89,098 


(See adjoining tables for all U.S. and for 
wild hay.) 


HAY VALUES BY STATES. 


Following is a statement of the average 
price per ton of all loose hay on the farms 
on Jan. 15 of year named, from data sup- 


plied by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

1924. 1925. | 1924. 1925. 
Maine ....$13.60 $12.70IN. D. ....$ 5.50 $ 8.00 
N. H. ..0. 19.50 18:00|Si— Die een ae-40 eae 
Vit erence 18.00! Merete Ne - 9.50 9$.00 
Mass. « 25.00 +21.60| Kan. eres 10.50 9.00 
RU dan retusa ateters 28:50\K YY. eee 18.50 18.00 
Conn. . 26.00 22.70|Tenn. 17.80 19.50 
N.Y - 16:90 13.00}Alao airs oe 17.50 18.00 
Nau Ji . 26.50 238.60)Miss 14.80 15.30 
Pale forte 22.00 16.60|La. . ..... 15.00 20.00 
Del/esncnss 23.20: 0. |"EOX tauren eek De oa 
IM Gee, Sete s 24.00 14.60)Okla. .... 13.50 12.00 
Vaaieethio: 21.00 17.50/Ark. ...... 17.00 15.40 
W. Va. .. 19.50 16.90}Mont. ... 10.00 9.00 
No CG: - 20.50 21.00)Wyo. ..... 10.00 10.90 
Sane: 20.00 20.40/Colo. ..... 11.00 12.30 
Ga. .....++ 19.50 18.00)N. Moet 2-5b0 seceem 
Hilgiake: ee ce 20.00 20.00/Ariz. 7 -.... 16:60)ea coe 
Ohio? atk 17.20 12.70|Utah oocce 8.50 14.00 
ibe Bi. Semier, 16.00 12.20|Nev. ..... 2.20. ccasae 
eee cote 17.00 12.80jIdasy news 9.50 12.00 
Mich. 15.00 I11.00/Wash. .... 11:50 cen 
KWEEE” adiad 16.60 13.60/Ore- Sane 11.50 15.00 
Minn, 11.00 8.90) Calif. 14.00 20.00 
Iowa 12.00 10.60 —_— 
IMO.) tornclereic 13.80 12.10 U. S.....$13.59 $12.70 


The Price Current-Grain Reporter gives 
all the hay news week by week. 


HAY SECTION 


CONDITION OF HAY. 


verage condition of all hay and average 
yield per acre in tons as reported by Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics on dates indi- 
es Acres.1 May. June. July. Aug. Yd. 
TOZ4 oc ccce ce 176,385 186.4 83.0 82.9 83.8 1.47 
MODS, pceeseos 75,424 87.0 84.4 81.1 81.5 1.41 
HO22. .ccsece 77,030 90.1 91.1 88.7 90.8 1.58 
BOAT Sarase cee 74,401 91.5 85.0 79.5 82.5 1.40 
T9200 sc ccccece 73,888 89.4 88.8 85.5 90.5 1.51 
PTT cre: p a aieiee' 74,038 94.3 94.1 91.1 91.0 1.52 
1918..... 71,120 89.6 89.0 82.2 82.3 1.28 
TOUTS yyracine ss 53,016 88.7 85.1 84.38 84.6 91.49 
DN Wc 'sie sc sa's. 55,721 88.4 90.8 93.4 85.5 21.64 
GTB. cscs nee 51,108 89.8 87.8 85.2 89.0 31.68 

1Final 000 omitted. *May estimate; other 


year named, which 
1916 and previous 


HAY CROP SUMMARY. 


Following 
acreage, yield, 


are summaries of the hay crop 
production (wild and tame) 


nd imports and exports of hay for a series 
of Beas (black face indicates record years 


d italics the 10-yea 
a Yield 


Pro- 

per duc- 
Area.! acre. tion. 

Year. Acres. Tons. Tons. 
Sie Beit ssi0) aie «\ele'ere 
1915... 67,904 1.58 107,263 
1916... 72.356 1.53 110,992 
41917... 71,415 1.38 98,439 
1918.. 1,120 1.28 91,139 
1915-19 70,966 1.46 108,300 
1919... 74,038 1.41 104,760 
1920. 3,888 1.43 105,315 
1921. 74,401 1.31 97,720 
1922. 77,030 1.41 112,791 
1923... 75,424 1.41 106,611 
1924 76,385 1.47 112,450 


Final 000 omitted. 


1. 8short tons. ‘calendar year. 
Area, yield and production of tame and wild hay: 
——— Tame hay: 
Yield 
Area. HD Shane 
ar. Acres. ons. 
cc. Pieieleinicis.« svereres 55,203,000 1.51 
BAR EAI y cicistets oc esi.0.0°3 55,755,000 1.37 
1915-19... cece ccoeces 54,827,000 1.56 
BUDE cacdaaiecsc esses 56,888,000 1.52 
ROM la daisies s.< stew woe 58,101,000 1.51 
EAI ME yieieys © ocis/e si oleisve 58,769,000 1.40 
Uy cuicileaccweseces 61,159,000 1.67 
MMe cu wesdeanccosens 59,868,000 1.49 
See Gas enOn coloneag 61,454,000 1.59 


r averages): 


Im- 
ports.” 
Long 


seen 


8 4289,714 


Ex- 
ports.? 
Long 


2Year beginning July 


STOCKS OF HAY MAY 1. 


The following statem 
piled by the Bureau 0 


nomics: 


Production 
of all hay 
preceding Per cent 
year on farms 
Year. tons. May 1. 
1924. ..106,626,000 12.0 
1923. ..112,013,000 12.0 
1922... 97,770,000 11.2 
41921...105,315,000 17.8 
1920...104,760,000 10.1 
1919... 91,139,000 9.4 
1918... 83,308,000 MAST 
1917...110,992,000 11.4 
1916... .107,263,000 13.5 
41915... 70,071,000 12.2 
1914... 64,116,000 12,2 


ent has been 
f Agricultural Eco- 


Tons on 
farms 
May 1. 
12,823,000 
13,480,000 
10,919,000 
18,771,000 
10,618,000 
8,493,000 
11,476,000 
12,659,000 
14,452,000 
10,797,000 
9,631,000 


QUALITY OF HAY. 


Following is a stateme 
hay (tame and _ clover) 
Bureau of Agricultural 


August 1 or at harvest: 


1924 (clover)..... 90.5|1923 
1924 a) St ole eve 90.4)1923 
1924 (wild)...... 91.7|1923 


(tame) 
(clover) . 
(tame) 


a 


com- 


Price 
per ton 


nt of the quality of 
as reported by the 
Economics as of 


1922 (clover) 
1920 (tame)...... 
1920 (clover).... 
1919 (tame) ..... 
1919 (clover) 


93.5] 1918 (clover) 
92.4 
« 93.5 
92.4/1918 


- 94.8]1917 (wild) 


1918 (wild) ..... 
1921 (clover). 
(tame).. 


PRICES OF 


The 
States’ 
ton, to 


following 


producers of 


1919. 1920, 
Jan, 1..19.92 20.55 
Pebael L079 
Mar. 1..19.82 
Apr. 1..20.52 
May 1.. 
June l.. 
ouly Do 
Aug: is 
Sept. 1.. 
Ocke ie 
Nov. 1.. 
Dec. Les 


1921. 1922. 1 
11.33 


HAY (LOOSE) 


( table gives the United 
estimated average price, dollars per 


hay, monthly: 


923. 1924.Ave! 
11.84 13.59 14.27 


4 


14.44 


Avg. ...20.45 20.86 12. 
1For years 1912-21. 


The following tabl 
average price for tim 
producers: 


7-—— Timothy 

1924, 1923. 
Jan. 15 $16.96 
Feb. 15 17.25 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 15 
May 15 
June 15 
July 15 
Aug. 15 
Sept. 15 
Oct. 15 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 15 


87 14.24 


e gives the estimated 
othy and other hays to 


wild hay—___—_—_, 


, Yield per 
Production. Area, acre. Production. 
Tons. Acres. Tons. Tons. 
83,308,000 16,212,000 93 15,131,000 
76,660,000 15,365,000 94 14,479,000 
85,681,200 16,138,890 1.09 17,618,600 
$6,359.000 17,150,000 1.07 18,401,000 
87,885,000 15,787,090 Laat 17,460,000 
$2,379,000 15,632,000 .98 15,391,000 
95,882,000 15,871,000 1.02 16,131,000 
89,250,000 15,556,000 1.12 17,361,000 
97,970,000 14,931,000 97 14,480,000 

-— Alfalfa——, ———Prairie——_, 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1924, 1928. 1922. 
Jan. 15 $13.99 $14.06 $10.55 $8.84 $9.44 $7.30 
Feb. 15 14.08 14.02 11.04 8.87 9.52 17.67 
Mar, 15 13.98 14.33° 11.80 8.66 9.61 7.94 
Apr. 15 14.09 14.09 12.389 8.78 9.74 8.02 
May 15 14.12 14.40 12.28 8.74 10.64 8.24 
June 15 13.70 13.63 10.98 8.54 10.07 8.40 
July 15 13.19 12.45 10.61 8.35 9.17 7.68 
Aug. 15 13.84 12.01 10.54 8.60 98.97 17.76 
Sept. 15 13.59 12.78 11.15 8.49 8.58 7.54 
Oct, 16-12:85 13/387 11.87 (8:25 9.19 7.74 
Nov. 15 13.99 13.59 12.70 8.28 9.07 8.13 
Dec, 15 13.96 14.39 13.31 8.25 .... 8.98 


PRICES OF ALFALFA HAY AT 


KANSAS CITY. 


Average price of all alfalfa hay for the 


years named: 


1925. 1924. 19238. 1922. 
January.... ..$18.37 $20.99 $18.88 $16.61 
February - 15.84 18.48 19.31 16.19 
March . 15.20 18.62 20.47 17.69 
AYA ikae cicie cisieletsiemecerersie 18.16 20.84 19.06 
May . 17.73 20.97 17.82 
June . 14.17 15.59 11.89 
July Ap 16.56 16.13 14.40 
August .. 17.69 17.56 13.89 
September etc eo. 16 16.09. 
October ..... 18.61 20.75 19.18 
November 17.78 19.86 20.02 
December a. see se eee 19.74 19.94 20.12 
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FEED SECTION 


PRICES FOR MILL FEEDS. 


Monthly average price per ton for mill 
feeds at Minneapolis for five years; $2.60 
more at Chicago and Milwaukee. 

BRAN. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
-75 $20.98 $25.93 $41.98 
: 24.75 21.44 42.68 
: 23.85 21.64 45.69 
: 22.29 16.41 50.26 
‘i 20.91 15.97 53.25 
: 15.385 14.80 50.78 
: 15.31 14.06 47.83 
Bs 14.06 13.93 41.88 
BE; 16.88 12.97 38.42 
, 21.81 12.15 30.68 
: 22.65 14.79 $1.85 
: 24.14 20.63 28.23 
MIDDLINGS. 
$20.51 $23.47 $43.97 
24.76 20.91 47.28 
26.64 20.86 51.57 
23.21 15.38 54.88 
21.209 15:29 57.77 
17.18 14.83 56.06 
17.30 14.07 54.22 
16.24 14.64 62.56 
18.07 18.97 45.65 
23.06 13.16 30.62 
23.23 15.35 28.86 
23.71 20.73 23.94 
PRICES OF COTTONSEED AND 
MEAL. 
The following table gives the United 


States’ estimated average price per ton to 
producers of cottonseed and cottonseed meal 
on the 15th of each month for six years: 


COTTONSEED. 

1924. 19238. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. ...$44.37 $43.35 $29.24 $18.96 $69.88 $64.93 
Feb. .. 43.27 45.16 30.17 19.76 69.34 64.65 
Mar. 41.34 46.32 32.72 18.92 67.18 64.00 
Apr. 40.42 47.60 40.79 17.23 68.71 64.28 
May 40.53 46.58 40.21 17.28 69.88 63.83 
June 39.96 43.14 287.71 17.06 66.16 63.50 
July .. 39.07 41.42 36.92 18.75 61.64 64.24 
Aug. .. 38.44 37.47 32.44 22.06 43.22 66.23 
Sept. .. 31.74 40.88 25.37 27.19 29.96 62.13 
Oct - 31.95 40.90 31.79 31.05 28.94 66.95 
Nov. .. 33.57 45.92 40.18 29.15 26.00 72.65 
Dec 34.82 45.54 42.98 28.78 19.83 69.07 

COTTONSEED MEAL. 

924, 1923 19205 p1o2t 19207 191s 
Jan. ...$52.33 $52.79 $45.08 $42.92 $79.39 $62.81 
Feb. .. 51.73 53.91 45.26 41.93 79.79 62.61 
Mar. .. 50.26 53.87 47.90 40.17 79.70 62.88 
Apr. .. 49.34 52.79 49.44 387.41 78.87 63.29 
May .. 49.09 52.35 50.47 36.75 78.74 63.40 
June .. 47.99 51.89 50.42 37.84 78.52 63.06 
July .. 4803 50.36 51.06 38.24 177.63 64.77 
Aug. .. 49.78 49.64 48.87 40.74 73.84 71.72 
Sept. .. 48.98 49.47 45.48 41.97 68.22 74.08 
Oct. ... 48.39 51.08 46.10 43.54 61.81 72.58 
Nov. .. 47.86 51.49 50.54 43.67 50.96 76.16 
Dec « 48.49 51.75 52.70 44.23 47.97 78.57 


PRICES OF LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


Weekly average price per ton at Chicago 
and Milwaukee; $2.60 less at Minneapolis: 


1st 2nd srd 4th 


1924. week. week. week. week. 
JaNUAary Aa...see $47.75 $47.75 $46.75 $45.75 
Rebruary © se: «sts 44.00 438.60 43.60 43.60 
March" vociceicctetetete 43.25 42.25 41.60 40.50 
ADIL / noses tee 39.85 39.90 40.10 40.15 
Mayo stlctes e's shale 40.10 39.50 38.75 88.75 
JUNE: Wekaleverdinis eveiains 40.00 42.10 43.60 44.50 
DUES. stem teinee date 44.50 44.40 44.90 45.50 
AUPUStHE RCo oan 46.10 46.25 47.75 47.50 
September ...... 46.90 46.10 46.40 46.80 
Octonereaemacncet 47.50 48.50 48.10 46.60 
November ....... 46.50 47.10 47.10 46.85 
December ....... 46.85 48.10 49.10 48.50 


PRICES OF CORN GLUTEN FEED. 


Monthly average price per ton of corn glu- 
ten feed at Chicago, bulk basis; bags $2.80 
additional: 


1925.. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. ....$37.00 $37.00 $39.50 $31.50 $37.50 $65.00 
Feb. ... 31.00 33.50 39.00 31.25 34.00 65.00 
Mar, 31.00 32.00 36.00 31.00 31.00 65.00 
Apr - 30.00 28.00 32.00 31.25 26.00 67.50 
May "one cee 29.50 33.00 29.00 25.00 70.00 
JUNON Ge bi. ve 31.50 34.00 27.50 26.00 67.50 
July 35.00 35.00 28.00 28.00 61.75 
Aug 87.00 37.50 28.50 28.00 57.50 
Septiaese. i- 38.00 41.00 30.00 26.00 49.00 
Octane 38.00 43.00 32.50 27.00 43.50 
INON a ig eiets 37.00 41.00 35.00 31.00 44.25 
Dec; Gears 38.00 39.00 38.00 32.50 42.50 


FEED IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports for consumption and exports of the 
United States and exports of Canada of bran 
and middlings for year ending June 20, 1910- 

1924, compiled by Department of Commerce: 
-———Exports.——_,, In 


Year Uses 1Canada. Us; 

ending Long Long Long 

June 30. tons. tons. tons 
OUG ere sieratene 953,548 87,081 ».sleieine 
LQLING. vee 367,687 65,955 Pry 
TOV Danse check 2144,504 84,707 owauee 
ge eee 6,17 78,894 » Seatee 
NOVA. ss aatee 2,570 77,960 60,751 
OMS ys. teks 11,426 41,526 36,077 
BOD GG scours crate 14,613:-9 Geers 41,625 
by RRR em 1,428 95 “aa 32,717 
POLS SE: af eee 6,883: |) eigen 64,608 
OAD. cries 6,213 17,372 20,796 
T92Z00%4 on 2,897 42,279 44,597 
1921 eee 4,822 54,470 58,520 
VO22. See owes 14,176 26,19 21,715 
L928 er acstaer er 3,001 94,889 5 7126, 085 
19247 2,644 152,802 5 7234,489 


‘Tachides shorts, beginning with 1920. *Bran 
only for years 1914-18 and beginning July, 
1928, includes shorts and other by-product 
feeds. *Includes mill feed. ‘Reported in value 
only. ®Includes other by-products. ‘July— 
December. ‘Calendar year. 


COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 

Following is a statement collated from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
of the number of tons of cotton seed manu- 
factured, and the quantity, value and price 
per ton of cottonseed cake and meal made 
therefrom for years named (final 000 
omitted); the year beginning at Aug. 1, pro- 
duction therefore relates to crop of previous 
stated year: 


Pro- 
duced, 


Mnfac-——Cake and Meal—— 
tured, Quantity 


short short produced Total Per 

tons. tons. shorttons. value. ton. 
1906 ...5,913 8,844 1,786 $39,140 $21.91 
1907 4,952 2,565 1,043 23,300 22.34 
1908 5,904 3,670 1,492 33,580 22.51 
1909 4,462 3,269 1,326 35,910 27.08 
1910 5,175 4,106 1,792 44,660 24.92 
{911 6,997 4,921 2,151 49,720 23.11 
1912 6,104 4,580 1,999 45,970 23.00 
1913 6,305 4,848 2,220 59,810 26.94 
1914 7.186 5,780 2,648 57,740 21.81 
1915 4,992 4,202 1,923 53,860 28.01 
1916 5,118 4,479 2,225 74,586 33.52 
1917 5,040 4,252 2,068 97,352 47.08 
1918 ...25;360'* 4,479 B27 70 eee oo 53.51 
1919 -074 4.013 1.817 119.039 65.51 
1920 ...5.971 4.069 1.786 58,298 32.64 
1921 ...3,531 3,008 1,355 49,898 36.84 
1922 -4,3836 3,242 1,487 59,037 39.70 
1923. -4,502 3,308 1,518 59,300 49.36 
a intaination for 1924 not available at -this 
ate 


1To April 30, 1923. "Basis of average price 
paid to farmers April 15, 1924. 


BEAN SECTION 


BEAN SECTION 


BEAN PRODUCTION. 
Following is a statement of ‘the production of field beans as reported for the crop years 
of 1923 and 1924 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (000 omitted): 


Acreage. Yld. per a.,bu. Production, bu. Farm value Val. per a. 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 19238. 1924. 
New York..... ew LOO! 140 13.0 13.0 1,690 1,820 $3.90 $3.80 $50.70 $49.40 
MAACDIZAN 20642-0020. ease (OOS 557 11.5= 10.5 6,532 5,848 3.30 3.15 37.95 33.08 
BMABCONSIN ....000050.00. 10 10 9.0 8.5 90 85 4.00 3.40 36.00 28.90 
BEIGTAUO sins veo seve cus 170 290 8.0 3.4 1,360 986 S10 Se h0 29.60 10.54 
New Mexico. 69 110 5.0 5.0 345 550 4.20 3.80 21.00 19.00 
Arizona ... 6 5 6.5 6.0 39 30 3.90 4.50 25.35 27.00 
MOGNO «scarce 45 69 22.0 19.5 990 1,346 3.60 4.10 79.20 79.95 
PNISORWIG sole cic cs cise 299 161 15.7 14.0 4,694 2,254 4.00 5.20 62.80 7280 
LUNs leiais a= «ik <1¥,0 1,320 1,376 tp BY BY 16,004 13,327 $3.65 $3.71 $44.29 $35.97 
MINN Piaissatia,< 12:8, 0,0.0:0.6.0.0 1,074 me TL an safe a A 6) eee Be tio O26 ie cictstete 
le a a eS Hee A SS US tele ore 97150 Fee. 267 31.40 
PAM ie wie ly baiey.s ve 0s Bas. Bose 10.8 : O OTT ae cae oe 2100 ies es BO.60)  feseie 
nots |. BPs) axe bs: < pues 1,060 12.6 13,9499 vane B26 aeons < 59.93 
hate » 1,744 10.0 17,390 oe oe B28" tise 52.67 
DRY BEANS. PRICES OF BEANS (DRY). 


Estimates of area, yield per acre and pro- 
duction of beans, with price per bu., on Dec. 
1, as made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


State Yield Pro- 
and Area, peracre. duction. Price 
year. Acres. Bus. Bus. Dec. 1. 
New York: 
1924 .. 140,000 13.0 1,820,000 $3.80 
1923 130,000 13.0 1,690,000 3.90 
1922 .. 108,000 14.0 1,512,000 3.80 
H92t .. 67,000 16.0 1,072,000 2.95 
1920 .. 54,000 14.0 756,000 3.50 
1919 .. 46,000 14.5 667,000 4.90 
1918 .. 200,000 8.3 1,660,000 6.70 
Michigan: 

924 .. 557,000 10.5 5,848,000 3.15 
1923 .. 568,000 11.5 6,532,000 3.30 
1922 .. 458,000 10.5 4,809,000 3.65 
1921 .. 263,000 11.3 2,972,000 2.40 
1920 286,000 13.0 3,718,000 2.50 
1919 .. 315,000 13.8 4,347,000 4.20 
1918 .. 543,000 9.0 4,887,000 5.00 

California: 

924 161,000 14.0 2,254,000 5.20 
1923 .. 299,000 ray 4,694,000 4.00 
1922 .. 324,000 16.5 5,346,000 3.75 
1921 272,000 353 3,618,000 2.80 
1920 .. 300,000 10.0 3,400,000 3.30 
1919 .. 472,000 13.9 6,561,000 4.35 
1918 .. 592,000 14.5 8,584,000 5.40 

Colorado: 
1924 .. 290,000 3.4 986,000 3.10 
1923 .. 170,000 8.0 1,360,000 3.70 
1922 .. 81,000 5.0 405,000 4.40 
1921 .. 38,000 8.0 312,000 2.70 
1920 52.000 8.0 416,000 3.15 
1919 .. 66,000 6.5 429,000 3.50 
1918 .. 252,000 6.5 1,638,000 4.40 
New Mexico: 
1924 .. 110,006 5.0 550,000 3.80 
1923 69,000 5.0 345,000 4.20 
1922 . 62,000 3.2 198,000 4.50 
1921 .. 105,000 8.0 840,000 2.50 
1920 .. 114,000 7.5 855,000 3.04 
1919 . 115,000 7.5 862,000 3.70 
1918 .. 141,000 4.0 564,000 4.30 
Arizona: 
1924 .. 5,000 6.0 30,000 4.50 
1928 .. 6,000 6.5 39,000 3.90 
1922 .. 7,000 3.5 24,000 4.50 
1921 .. 8,000 8.5 68,000 3.59 
1920 . 7,000 6.3 44,000 4.10 
1919 10,000 8.7 87,000 4.40 
1918 .. 16,000 4.0 64,000 5.00 
Total: 
1924 1,376,000! 9.7 13,327,000 3571 
1923 ..1,320,000! 12.1 16,004,0002 3.65 
1922 1,079,000! 11.9 12,793,000 3.74 
1921 .. 777,000 11.8 9,150,000 2.67 
1920 838,000 10.8 9,077,000 2.95 
1919 ..1,060,000 12.6 13,349,000 4.26 
1918 ..1,744,000 10.0 17,397,000 5.28 
1917 ..1,821,000 8.8 16,045,000 6.50 


1Above and other states. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, dollars per bushel, 
to producers of beans, monthly for six years: 

1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Aveg.} 


Jan ....$4.98 $4.70 $2.95 $2.86 $4.24 $3.49 $3.82 
Feb. ... 4.52 4.47 2.85 3.04 4.42 3.56 3.81 
Mar. ... 4.40 4.32 2.89 3,64 4.380 3.47 8.78 
Apr. 4.44 4.41 2.69 3.77 4.32 3.50 3.87 
May ... 4.19 4.86 2.73 4.02 4.25 3.48 4.14 
June .. 4.39 4.49 2.82 4.48 4.05 3.38 4.06 
July ... 4.25 4.47 2.75 4.29 3.94 3.28 4.02 
Aug. ... 4.30 4.17 2.838 4.09 3.62 3.52 3.90 
Sept. .. 4.36 3.83 2.99 3.22 3.78 3.72 3.78 
Oct. 4.27 3.46 2.87 3.36 3.87 3.72 3.78 
Nov. ... 4.42 3.27 2.85 3.74 3.83 3.81 3.86 
Dec. 4,41 2.99 2.83 3.91 3.44 3.81 3.80 
Avg. ...$5.29 $4.90 $3.40 $3.70 $4.01 $3.56 $4.65 


1Mor years 1912-21. 


IMPORTS OF BEANS, ETC. 
Following is a statement of the imports of 
beans and lentils as reported by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for years 
indicated, by months, in bushels: 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Jan. 36,958 13,393 470,770 50,942 
Feb. 30,812 33,662 189,025 79,365 
Mar. 52,114 31,799 483,561 71,744 
Apr. ... 19,430 62,150 321,30 151,683 
May .. 33,160 107,098 186,024 154,472 
Juneés.«5. 11,212 181,051 98,559 50,871 
July ... 13,369 237,871 69,525 100,622 
ARIE Sie 4,530 265,999 79,103 69,440 
Sept. 7.5 8,810 104,945 39,967 138,83 
Oct. 16,736 45,826 41,644 88,164 
Nov. 24,661 56,932 35,062 72,5241 
Dec. 23,254 161,787 59,837 43,788 
Total 274,058 1,305,531 2,074,378 1,972,449 

EXPORTS OF BEANS. 


Following is a statement of the exports of 
beans as reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce for the years named 
by months ue bushels: 


924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. 61,508 47,995 99,376 151,634 
Feb. 63,225 45,996 68,596 118,092 
Mar. .. 47,793 106,784 84,450 156,315 
Apr. ... 31,346 38,956 92,430 158,308 
May ... 34,776 43,109 47,589 54,239 
June .. 39,379 59,563 80,913 143,990 
July ... 43,402 57,883 65,224 155,516 
Aug. 69,746 65,106 75,617 73.387 
Sept. 29,489 52,356 41,366 68,258 
Oct. 46,487 39,191 49,135 101,961 
Nov. .. 66,495 85,860 40,650 136,283 
Dec. ... 71,638 116,972 58,026 91,665 
Year 605,284 759,771 803,374 1,409,648 


If you are not a subscriber to ‘'The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter,’’ you are missing 
much weekly news. 
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EXPORTS OF DRIED PEAS. 
Following is a statement of exports of dried 
peas in bushels, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce: 


1924. 

January ..... 8,604 
February 4,356 
March 
April 
DLA eretrnia cremaye 
Spayey a 5 Ae 
ARP he ae A Ae ae 
August 
September ... 2,916 
October ..... 8,070 
November 10,126 
December ... 7,761 

OUR crear 76,918 


1923. 
8,909 
7,896 

11,445 
8,623 
8,303 
5,448 
6,075 
3,426 
6,118 

20,109 

18,954 

14,636 


119,942 
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IMPORTS OF DRIED PEAS. 


Following is a statement of the imports of 
dried peas as reported by the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 1921, 

1922, 1923 and 1924, by months, in bushels: 
1922. 1921. 1921. 1922 1923. 1924, 
8,184 25,911 January 31,938 82,567 16 28,009 
7,298 19,712 February . 18,459 42,004 46,423 45,556 
8,966 9,812 March .... 17,768 75,858 32,552 29,881 
5,677 8,83 Avoril Sieriet 13,217 100,489 18,112 14,214 
4,167 6,304 BY saewee 17,341 282,062 8,453 12,440 
4,112 $,880° 7 Sune 9c.ck-< 53,455 53,412 14,337 18,369 
4,198 2,376 SU! arate eeve 99,943 31,907 6.076 11,246 
4,362 7,660 August 32,570 24,274 1,533 21,292 
8,400 8,323 September. 18,483 22,005 5,868 33,447 
9,870 10,425 October 1,727 3,164,114 31,628 78,428 
10,280 8,382 November. 85,249 2,653,968 56,932 67,387 
7,499 13,100 December. 62,844 3,631,082 41,191 103,795 
83,023 124,720 ul lye Pe eed 513,000 10,163,742 340,271 464,064 


SEED SECTION 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEED. 


Statement of imports of seed, as based on information furnished by the U. S. Customs 


Service; 


all other figures represent imports of seed permitted entry under the seeds im— 


por tation act, as compiled by Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates for fiscal years end- 
Permitted entry into the United States under the Seed Im- 


ing June 30 of year 
portation Act: 


indicated. 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Kind of seed— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Alfalfa, 20235 Aicseer 770,400 18,831,100 941,600 17,259,100 
Canada bluegrass. 738,700 552,000 1,148,200 1,034,100 
Awnless brome gr ........ 169,400 8,600 14,000 
Alsike clover..... 7,031,800 5,647,700 4,121,200 17,056,000 
Crimson clover.... 1,483,500 10, 053.400 5,565,900 3,442/000 
Red clover......... 1,050,900 19,267,900 16,333,300 10,391,000 
White clover..... 700 89;000 5500 1,622,800 
Clover mixtures.. 550,100 264,700 23,100 57,300 
Grass mixtures.... 2 2,600 5,700 43,100 
Spring vetch and 
Oats PmMIxturess.< We arclctele saan olelecleise 5; O00 Mnmeere teteiars 
Meadow fescue.... ....... 2800 le veieie arene 500 
Broom-corn millet. ....... 225,400 152,300 1,496,000 
Foxtail millet..... 138,300 146,000 433,500 301,900 
Orchard grass..... CTs 2000) 250: 10,000) mene estes or 2,921,700 
Rape..c Brigades certoet 639,000 5,765,700 4,244,700 4,762,600 
ReGtope tia civ cteet 10M Me cloner 6,800 200 1,700 
English rye grass, 831,200 1,957,900 1,523,200 1,867,700 
Italian rye grass.. 207,800 979,600 576,600 828,300 
IMO Hyun eels nee 154,600 37,000 390,500 95,100 
Hairy svetebii... « 256,500 1.219,800 1,386,600 1,940,900 
Spring vetch...... 435,200 1,048,800 542,400 344,600 


*July 1, 1923 to June 15, 
1July 1, 1924 to Jan. 31, 1925. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


PRICES. 


Monthly low and high prices at Chicago in 
1924 of poor to choice clover seed and tim- 
othy seed, per 100 pounds: 


IMPORTS OF 


1923. 


Pounds. 


8,784,000 
835,700 


27262'200 


wen wee 


1,599,100 
1)858,100 


*1924. 
Pounds. 
12,401,800 

815,300 
11,015,400 
7,619,600 
24,728,900 
1,394,200 
74,000 


100 


3,029,300 
1,044,300 


11925. 


see eee 


,800 


CLOVER SEED. 


Compiled from data obtained from the De- 
partment of Commerce for fiscal year ended 
June 30 (in Ibs.): 


From— 


1921. 


««- -18,778,2 


261,0 
9,909,7 


1922. 
29 4,122,524 
81 1,989,367 
52 10,743,860 


11923. 


Clover Timothy 
Seed. Seed. 

DANUATY. “cleo aiclaele « $11.50@24.00 $ 6.50@ 8.50 
Mepruaryinn chins ee « 10.50@24.00 5.00@ 8.25 
I EGO on Aone ShGc 10.50@23.50 5.00@ 8.25 
PA) 0k Ce AOS RG FS 11.50@ 23.50 5.00@ 8.00 
MER APer AAR eam 10.00@21.00 5.00@ 7.25 
SMURING™ sieves wo eexe ncte ss 10.00@19.00 5.00@ 8.00 
NADIDIE i Ga. Sap Cee 11.00@21.50 6.00@ 8.25 
AUMIEMSE rain iene eter 16.00@21.50 5.50@ 8.25 
September ........ 11.50@25.50 4.75@ 7.25 
Octopers<Gacsuuke see 16.00@29.00 4.75@ 6.60 
November . 18.00@381.75 4.85@ 6.75 
December). saneteen 24.00@33.00 5.50@ 7.15 
Range, 1924..:.... 10.00@33.00 4.75@ 8.25 
Range we Load eee 9.00@ 23.75 4.25@ 8.50 
Manze, 1922 eee 9.00@ 25.00 4.00@ 7.00 
Rangceh Lo 2t ew cats 11.00@22.00 3.00@ 6.75 
*Range, 1920....... 15.00@58.00 3.50@14.50 
Range, 1920....... 41.60@61.20 14.05@14.85 
Rane, 1 OPO cae sais 37.10@53.10 *6.00@15.25 
Range, LOS si. a.< 27.75@43.50 8.00@ 9.00 
Range, 1917%....<.. 17.65@28.25 5.30@ 8.90 
Rangee;, 1916..0..5. 13.00@22.00 5.00@ 9.25 
Ranee: e191 be a 5a. 18.85@21.50 6.00@10.00 
*Poor to fancy. Very little prime seed in 
1920. No prime timothy in 1919. Other 


ranges cover prime or fancy seed, 


Total impts.. 
Tot. impts., ’23.189,142,210 23,094,984 28,607,909 
EEX POrtaienie sete 5,419,838 4,007,233 4,331,153 | 
Hixportat ys dene « 25,636,697 23,614,583 1,660,081 
“ 1Calendar year. *Not separated by coun- 

ries. 


CLOVER SEED PRICES. 
Clover seed prices, per bu.,- 
States, monthly (15th day of month), as paid 
by consumer, compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 


.32,254,706 25,952,756 228,607,909 


in United © 


1924. 19238. 1922. 1921. 19205 
JAD) oni $13.49 $13.76 $13.44 $14.02 $32.09 
EteD i eipatene 15.08 14.06 14.10 13.62 35.00. 
March 15.36 14.12 15.39 13.52 35.64 
April 15.37 14.02 15.40 13.56 35.73 
WEIS Soto 15.25 13.94 15.12 18.48 34.28 
JUNE oo. 14.92 13.66 14.48 13.38 32.05 
ALLY Torererore 14.73 13.55 14.04 13.17 31.38 
TNE SRG c 14.67 13.41 13.20 13.55 27:68) 
Sept. acs 14.46 13.84 12.11 13.00 23.31 
Oct 15.05 14.38 12.64 12.84 18.94) 
INOVemis cites 16.14 13.40 12.85 12.89 16.13) 
Dec Sir5 16.83 14.30 13.82 12.82 14.66 
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PRICES OF CLOVER SEED. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average prices, dollars per bushel, 
to producers of clover seed, monthly for six 
years: 

. . 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Avg.2 
Jan. ...21.55 28.06 10.82 10.69 11.16 12.51 13.18 


Feb. ...21.79 31.21 10.61 11.88 11.52 12.67 13.96 
Mar. ...22.61 31.88 10.98 13.00 11.71 13.04 14.41 
Apr. -24.81 32.23 10.80 13.13 11.48 13.09 14.70 


May ...24.48 29.84 10.71 12.84 11.20 13.07 14.12 
June ..23.37 26.21 10.20 11.60 10.84 12.72 13.27 
July ...23.25 25.52 10.00 11.00 10.94 12.42 12.94 
Aug. ...24.33 19.97 10.37 


Sept. ..25.38 17.77 10.25 8. 

Oct. ...26.47 13.18 10.21 9.66 12.20 12.80 12.36 

Nov. ...36.53 11.64 10.09 10.08 12.18 13.42 12.45 
13.96 12.67 


Dec. ...27.63 10.28 10.38 10.88 12.2 


Ave. ..24.35 23.15 10.45 11.12 11.42 11.74 13.25 
For years 1912-21. 


TIMOTHY SEED PRICES. 


Farm price per bushel, 15th of each month. 
1924. 


92 1923, 1922. -1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. -$3.37 $3.06 $2.70 $3.04 $5.85 $4.34 
Feb. 3.56 2.98 2.82 2.75 5.62 4.51 
Mar. . 8.60. 3.00 2.95 2.97 5.61 4.54 
Apr. . 354 2.99 3.11 2.84 5.63 4.69 
May waste) 2.51 3.21 2.90 5.61 5.05 
June eee 2.92 2:81 2.99 6.46 4.63 
July ... 3.23 3.16 2.53 2.98 5.44 4.49 
Aug. ... 3.20 2.63 2.20 2.71 4.44 4.58 
Sept peewee 8-0b 2.28 2.31, 3.52 4.55 
@et. .-.. 3.16 3.12 2.48 2.70 3.25 4.78 
Mov. ....2.88 3.15 2.49 2.41 3.09 4.67 
Dec eae) c.19 2.69 2.57 3.16 4.98 
Avg. ...$3.29 $3.01 $2.69 $2.79 $4.62 $4.65 


ACREAGE, ETC., OF FLAXSEED. 


Estimates of acreage, yield and farm value 
of flaxseed crops of U. S. as compiled by the 
Agricultural Department (000 omitted from 
acreage, yield and value columns) (9 years, 
eensus figures; 1910 and 1911 adjusted to 


census): 

Farm 

Acre- Av. per Total Av. value 
age. acre. yield. per bu. Dec. 1 
Acrs. Bus. Bus. Cts. Dolls 
2,742 9.4 25,856 152.6 39,466 
2,467 5.2 12,718 281.7 29,472 
2,757 7.0 19,370 182.1 35,272 
2,851 9.8 28,073 114.7 32,202 
2,291 7.8 17,853 120.0 21,399 
1,885 8.3 15,559 126.0 19,540 
1,645 10.1 14,030 174.0 24,410 
1,474 9.7 14,296 249.0 385,541 
1,984 4.6 9,164 297.0 27,182 
1,910 7.0 13,369 340.1 45,470 
1.503 4.8 7,256 488.3 31,862 
1,767 GoleelOige.) 176.0 | 295089 
1,108 7.2 8,029 145.1 11,648 
1,113 Vee O os bee etl.p 9 21,94) 
2,014 8.05 927,060" 9210.7 — 35,951 
3,289 9.2 380,173 227.8 68,611 


FLAXSEED ACREAGE AND YIELD. 


Following are estimates made by the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates of the acreage, aver- 
age yield per acre and total yield, in bushels, 
of flaxseed in 1923 and 1922 (000 omitted from 
acreage and total yield columns): 


Yield per Total 

Acreage, acre, yield, 
States. 1924. 19238. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923 
ES s 5-5. 5 8 SP13,0) 32:1 104 97 
Minn 712 527) 11.4 10:0 3,117 5,270 
Iowa Gatti? 925 9 86 
Ne D 1,732 1,050 8.5 7.7 14,772 8,424 
oe 483 284 8.9 8.5 4,299 2,414 
Neb. . 8 4 7.0 11.0 56 44 
Hans, 9..:. 54 24 7.0 7.6 378 182 
Mont 270 110 8.7 8.2 2,849 902 
Wyo. 1 1 9.0 10.0 9 10 
Colo. Uy = ee Oe nad 
U. S§....3,289 2,014 9.2 8.5 30,173 17,429 


FLAXSEED. 


Flaxseed produced, imported, exported and 
retained for consumption: Quantities, 1895 
to 1924, from reports of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 


Retained 
-—Exports——, for 

Year Pro- Domes- For-_ con- 
ended duc- tic eign sump- 
June tion.t Imports. seed. seed. tion. 
30— Bus.? Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus.? 
1895. 7,500 4,166,222 J EVE bara 11,664 
1896. 15,000 754,507 80,453 90,478 15,584 
1897. 17,402 105,222 4,713,747 19,892 12,774 
1898. 12,500 136,098 257,228 2,172 12,377 
1899. 16,400 81,953 
1900. 19,979 67,379 
1901. 17,592 1;631,726 
1902. 25,319 477,157 
1993. 29,285 129,089 
1904. 27,301 213,270 
1905. 23,401 296,184 
1906. 28,478 52,240 
1907. 25,576 90,556 
1908. 25,851 57,419 
1909. 25,805 593,668 
1910. 19,513 5,002,496 
1911. 12,718 10,499,227 
1912. 19,370 6,841,806 
1913. 28,073 5,294,296 
1914, 17,853 8,653,235 
1915. 13,749 10,666,215 
1916. 14,030 14,679,233 
1917. 14,296 12,393,998 
1918. 13,369 13,366,529 
1919. 17,661 8,426,886 
1920. 17,256 23,391,934 
1921. 10.774 16,170,415 
1922. 10,375 13,632,073 ; 
1923. 17,060 25,005,936 216 0 42,066 
1924. 30,178 419,576,000 0 0 49,749 


1Production is of the crop year preceding 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 2000 omitted. 

’Fiscal year ended June 30. 

4Nine months, July, 1923-March, 1924. 


PRICES OF FLAXSEED. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, cents per bushel, 


to producers of flaxseed, monthly, for six 
years: 

1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Aveg.1 
Jan. ...d21.1 488.6 163.7 151.1 224.2 218.8 222.5 
Feb. ...810.1 456.5 156.3 173.1 235.6 224.9 230.6 
Mar. 327.4 472.7 150 4 216.2 255.1 223.7 234.9 
Apr. 848.7 455.7 142.6 218.7 268.0 217.7 240.0 
May 361.4 448.2 125.7 230.6 291.0 222.6 240.1 
June 389.3 421.1 145.7 286.9 255.2 213.1 242.2 
July 444.1 359.6 145.8 223.0 241.7 218.1 234.0 
Aug. ,..540.6 303.7 162.1 211.4 215.9 210.2 245.6 
Sept. ..517.5 290.3 164.8 190.1 204.8 201.2 242.0 
Oct. .438.2 279.7 162.9 188.1 212.1 210.8 231.5 


Nov. ..382.3 240.1 145.0 210.7 212.1 222.7 216.6 
Dec. ...438.3 176.7 145.1 211.4 210.8 236.4 218.0 


Avg. ..398.5 289.2 150.6 200.7 235.5 218.4 224.2 
1For years 1912-21. 


FLAXSEED IMPORTS. 


American imports of flaxseed during the 
months named were as follows, in bushels: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. .. 427,743 1,643,167 1,034,125 886,638 
Feb. ..1,128,662 1,914,075 1,112,622 341,180 
Mar. .2,284,763 2,431,340 1,048,851 903,070 
Apr. ..1,959,824 3,108,704 473,161 1,091,584 
May ..3,678,647 4,419,010 1,432,014 1,728,398 
June .2,494,839 3,213,761 1,536,510 880,583 
July ..2,207,888 2,298,672 1,654,257 776,036 
Aug. ..1,217,748 1,699,885 1,101,359 1,896,590 
Sept. 460,449 818,485 1,436,076 598,805 
Oct. 205,907 788,408 1,041,018 648,038 
Nov. 26,719 922,987 1,428,322 1,576,195 
Dec. 495,692 1,073,835 1,614,847 1,499,127 
Year 16,588,881 24,332,329 14,913,162 12,326,244 
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WORLD’S FLAXSEED PRODUC- 
TION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES. 


Year. India.! Argen.? U.S. Can. Russia 
(000 omitted.) 

Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
32,5601 a25)b1Gm des on nie He 
43,333 25,851 ..... 

41,291 25,805 - 1,499 —..5.. 
28,212 19,699 2,213 23,206 
23,424 12,718 4,245 20,179 
22,534 19,370 10,076 22,402 
44,486 28,073 26,1380 24,486 
36,928 17,853 17,539 27,695 
45,040 138,749 7,175 18,957 
35,238 14,080 6,114 19,118 
4,032 14,296 8,260 ..... 
19,589 9,164 5,935 
30,775 13,369 6,055 
49,890 7,256 5,473 
60,006 10,774 7,998 sats 
36,046 8,029 4,112 9,736 
47,577 10,375 5,009 10,251 
58,584 17,060 7,140 11,023 
45,076 30,173 9,695 16,573 


1CGrop harvested in the spring of the year 
given. ?Production for the crop season be- 
ginning in the year listed. 


ABOVE AND OTHERS, ESTIMATED 


Year. Seed. |Year. Seed, 

LO OS sare suchas 102,960,000]1916 46,456,000 
MDOS as crcderors era 100.850,000|1917 63,702,000 
1909 Dacor ts 820, 000|1918 76,616,000 
1910 .. 85,253,000] 1919 64,577,000 
1911 .101, 339,000 1920 113,610,000 
1912 .......130,291,000|1921 .. 76,610,000 
aE RIEIMOA Bie sae 132,477,000]1922 . 98,180,000 
OT 4 ear eyecerstote 927309,000/1923- 124,750,000 
URE? GRR Bs one 85,908,000|1924 129,620,000 


FLAXSEED EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


Exports from British india, Argentina, 
Canada, United States and Russia and net 
imports into the United Kingdom, calendar 
years, 1910-1923, 000 omitted: 


Year 
ending India. Argen. N.Am.‘ Russia. U. K. 
Dec. 31. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
1911 .... 221,490 16,369 805 6,340 10,518 
1912. ...: 14,133, 20,290. 8,201 6,588 11,246 
1913 -. 14,685 40,027 23,232 4,289 25,961 
1914 14,067 33,182 7,977 3,641 19,055 
1915 7,188 38,627 2,025 428 16,287 
1916 .... 15,559 25,192 4,827 829 20,023 
ULE Been 675489 0755603) 65280 (8) 8,026 
1918 .... 8,867 15,408 2,114 () = 10,476 
LOLS Sere) 13; 38415 (33,67 lee 1,190 @) 721, O77 
1920 - 7,889 41,829 1,535 (?) 15,520 
1921 > 04,264 53,549'—- 3,728 (3) 18,528 
192 - 12,404 36,453 2,075 (8) 14,093 
1923 - 15,3857 45,344 2,871 (2s 416,163 
1924 - 12,802 57,948 3,101 (6) 17,613 


Sarrolied from—British India, Accounts re— 
lating to the Trade by Land of British India 
with foreign countries and Accounts relating 
to the seaborne trade and navigation of 
British India. Argentina, El Comercio Ex- 
terior. United States, 1910-17 December 
monthly summary of foreign commerce of 
the United States, 1918-23 Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. Can-— 
ada, Trade and Navigation, annual and 
monthly statements. Russia, Foreign Com— 
merce of Russia, 1910-14, and Annuaire In- 
ternational de Statistique Agricole. United 
Kingdom, Trade of the United Kingdom, 
1910-18, and accounts relating to the trade 
and navigation of. 


Notes: 4Sea trade only. Including land 
trade from April 1 to Dec. 31. "Not avail—- 
able. ‘Nearly all Canadian. 


Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Year Book in any way, if addressed to the 
editor, will always be welcomed and appre- 
ciated. 
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PEANUT CROP. 


Following is a statement of the area, yield, 
production, exports and imports of peanuts 
for years named: 


Imports 
Total for 
Yield pro-  con- 

Area, per duc- sump- Ex- 

year.! acre. tion. tion.'ports2 

Acres. Bus. Bus.  Bus.? Bus.? 
AGEL. Milos uictacaeie chan ae drat esmanemee sidtaetere 89 269 
LOUD SA: eae wie! Wtheoekas etna aie -o» 1,085 Sam 
OTA fi rae oe oe o-slelne cu Dye en 
AOU tare e wlteuiones dere . ceveoees 1,40) an 
1910-14 - ste Be I er 296 
LOLS. Ass.) Seg s eae awit dage athe Ree 783 394 
LOLG. Basen 1,043,000 33.0 34, ‘434, 000 % 938 1,019 
LOST RSE S,. 1,842,000 28.5 52,505,000 4,978 568 
LOLS Ses eit 1,865,000 24.7 46, "010,000 1,140 618 
1919, Sectors 1,132,000 31.5 35,563,000 7,419 643 
1920. Seeks i 181,000 32.4 38, 249,000 4,113 598 
BOT ve.siate ee 1,214,000 21.5 37, 700, ‘000 ‘509 584 
Le ee eee 1,005,000 28.7 28,778,000 6,905 574 
1923.. csteresore 896,000 32.7 28,021,000 2,982 ..; 
1924. ote nine 986,000 26.6 28,009,000 .... 


1Beginning July 1. 2Computed to bushels, 
from reported number of pounds, by takin 
1 bushel of unshelled nuts = 22 pounds; au 
yields 142/3 pounds of kernels; 000 omitted, 


PEANUT PRODUCTION BY 
STATES. 


Acreage.! Lbs. per ac. Production.? 


States. 1924. 1923. 1924.1923. 1924. 1923. 
Via. 114 124 650 990 74,100 122,760 
N. C. 181 148 845 1,100 152,945 162,806 
Sag Ge 32 38 700 8 22,40 2,300 
Gams 198 152 600 512 118,800 17,824 
Bila... 86 80 710 600 61,060 48,000 
Tenn. 16 14 730 935 11,680 13,090 
Ala. . 200 142 500 469 100,000 66,598 
Miss. 14 15 480 600 6,720 9,000 
1oa8 a 17 17 355 450 6,035 7,650 
ex: 98 122 450 620 44,100 75,640 
Okla. 14 15 700 650 9,800 9,750 
Ark. 16 17 535 650 8,560 11,050 

Usne.Sie. 986 884 625 720 616,200 636,462 


1Final 000 omitted. 


PRICES OF PEANUTS. 


2Lbs., final 000 omitted. 


The following table gives the United States © 


estimated average price, cents per pound, to 
producers of peanuts, monthly for six years: 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. Aye : 

Jan 6.0 9.9 4.4 3.6. ea bee 6.4 5 

Feb. O29 “LOU 4.1 4.0 6.5 6.7 

Mar IO dive 4.0. 4.355 Bote 6.8 6 

Apr. 6.9 10.9 3.5 3.9 vf 6.7 6 

May cfm bb B- 3.4 3.9 hk. 6.4 6.1 
June 7.0 11.2 (3.8 — 42 9097.5) \ Gtqmee 
July 8.2 11.0 3.8 4.4 6.9 6.4 6.3 
Aug 8.1 8.5 3.9 4.4 6.7 66 6.0 
Sept 8.3 8.0 4.0 4.7 6.7 6.4 §e 
Oct. 8.1 5.8 40 3.6 7.0 6.4 5.4 
Nov. Be 5.3 3.7 4.7 6.8 6.3 6. 
Dec 9.1 4.7 «35° 95.0) 39632) “Gis 
Avg. hall eeaoe 3.8 4.2 6.7 6:5 ae 


we 0 
1For yeurs 1912-21. 


PRICES OF BROOM CORN. 
The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, dollars per ton, to 
producers of 


years: 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Avg2 | 
Jan. 169 163 70 71 229. 131 Si 
Feb. 141 123 71 88 256 114 121 
Mar 174 130 72 80 242 110 Tap! 
Apr. 149 145 69 76 254 106 128 
May 152 146 66 82 223. 107 "aay 
June 106 145 76 87 233 107 TB 
July ISR LS 75 84 214. ... "ae 
Aug. 124 142 67 122 195 171 “a 
Sept 154 125 68 175 169 156 Jap 
Oct 162 126 72 193 197 189-9 
Nov 161 8-4.23 68 221 161 94 133. 
Dee 163 88 86 238 172 94 127 
Avg. 126 212 120 i 


148 131 72 
1For years 1912-21. 


Soon 


broom corn monthly for six 


ll 
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POTATO SECTION 


POTATO CROP. 


Estimates of acreage and production of 
potatoes in United States for years 1923 and 
1924, compiled by_the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (000 omitted from acreage and total 
yield columns): 

Acreage. 


Yield, ac oa yield. 


Ac. Ac. Bus. Bu Bus. 

State. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923, Too 1923. 
Me. ... 135 124 805 258 41,175 31,992 
N. ar w 14 13 180 185 2,520 2,405 
Vt. 26 24 165 180 4,290 4,320 
Mass. .. 28 26° 155 175 4,340 4,550 
Hee. 3 2 140 165 420 330 
Conn 25 23° 137 #4155 3,425 3,565 
N 33 823 140 123 46,620 39,729 
N. J 74 80 156 95 11,514 7,600 
Pare 244 249 118 105 28,792 26,145 
Deby «+ 9 10 91 80 819 80 
Maes. 46 49 83 80 3,818 3,920 
Pp re, 160 152 120 93 19,200 14,136 
W. Va 47 49 103 120 4,841 5,880 
59 46 105 86 6,195 3,956 

35 82 111 98 3,885 3,136 

24 22 67 70 1,608 1,540 

29 19 100 92 2,900 1,748 

25 126 92 98 11,500 12,348 

73 75 99 105 7,227 7,875 

104 104 115 92 11,960 9,568 

292 314 131 114 38,252 35,796 

242 272 130 96 31,460 26,112 

336 3899 ©1382 96 44,352 38,304 

79 Sk, 136 84 10,744 6,804 

102 93 100 100 10,200 9,300 

130 158 92 83 11,960 13,114 

vel 88 82 88 5,832 7,744 

89 Thies) 680 7,743 8,880 

54 60 95 86 5,130 5,160 

60 58 95 85 5,700 4,930 

35 $2 100 90 3,500 2,880 

33 44 90 80 2,970 3,520 

16 15 81 74 1,296 aoe ma) 

28 26.9 68. =63 1,904 1,638 

39 35 57 55 2,223 1,925 

43 y me 43) 66 3,225 2,772 

36 3 74 59 2,664 1,947 

at 36 88 110 3,256 3,960 

16 18 95 95 1,520 1,710 

97 110 120 123 11,640 13,530 

3 3 70 50 210 150 

4 4 65 60 260 240 

14 16 156 168 2,184 2,688 

4 5 155 174 620 870 

65 60. 165 175 10,725 11,725 

49 52 135 165 6,615 8,060 


U. S..8,662 3,816 124.2 108.1 
‘Sweets 938 993 76.6 97.9 
Both 4,500 4,809 .... .... 


454,784 
71,861 
526,645 


412,392 
97,177 
509,569 


WHEN POTATOES ARE HAR- 
VESTED. 


_ The proportion of the potato crop usually 
harvested in the different months of the year 
is estimated as follows, as reported by the 
toeeeeu of Crop Estimates: 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

State. % % % % % % 
Hit ae 1 7 50 40 2 
New York 3 10 34 50 3 
‘Pennsyl. 8 20 42 28 2 
Virginia 12 © 20 17 23 24 4 
Ohio CE ateisisrs 1 9 19 40 30 1 
‘Michigan .. ... 4 10 28 55 3 
Wisconsin 3 8 40 48 1 
‘Minnesota ... 3 9 44 42 2 
Nebraska.. 4 9 38 48 x 
Colorado... ... 1 5 85 56 3 
‘Washington ... 3 8 23 58 8 
Meees.6 6.8 12.1 33.7 39.2 3.3 


———s 


Apr. 0.2% in U. S.; May, 1.8%; Dec. 0.1%. 


POTATO CROP OF THE WORLD. 
Compiled from returns to the Agricultural 

Department and collated by the Bureau of 

Crop Mees aie yi in bushels (000 omitted): 


Country. average! 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Canada 77,843 104,058 92,495 96,782 
Ot = Stay a 857,699 453,396 416,105 454,784 
Mexico .... 540 844 962 1,029 
Guatemala cit ...32 80 A aeeerctchets ke 

IY eee 254,437 322,386 4220,565 41161,351 

‘England 

& Wales 99,893 149,781 102,891 98,859 

Scotland. 34,674 44,464 30,613 31,547 

Ireland .. 119,874 128,091 87,061 30,945 
Norway ... 24,780 32,699 24,269 22,509 
Sweden 57,581 70,877 60,233 59,187 
Denmark .. 380,616 49,249 45,488 ...... 
Netherlands 104,051 162,328 81,948 98.970 
Belgium .. 107,479 144,453 103,697 87,343 
Luxemburg. 6,439 7,007 6,724 6,614 
France .... 489,377 464,661 350, 311 558,940 
SPAT Perce 112,997 108,598 95, 497 89,269 
Portugal’ 33 avec SUS MRR METS Biko csieis.b i 
Maltaat cea 670 589 Chi Seer aG 
Italy ...... 60,806 Sys eer 62,4629 ee. 6 
Switzerland. 24,664 23,292 19,842 
Germany . 1,681, 959 : 434 Fe iF tt 119 1,335, 614 
Austria 5 2456, 492 51,378 (OSE ibm 
Czechoslovakia ..... 333,236 231 063 228,169 
Hungary .. 2202,207 48,490 63, FH 70,284 
Yugoslavia... ~ 21; 721. 31 00m 86,744 | ess 
Bulgaria 2454 are 1 320 1,819 
RUMANIA Wr) cc ct AD SOT we tanetere fate svace, wie's 
Poland . 3449, rte 240, 418 973,485 1,004,330 
Lithuania . 28,347 67,903 55,171 71,308 
Latvia , 393'470 Dd SUG Meee 29,541 
Esthonia .. 726,008 26,379 25,084 26,171 
Finland 18,443 19,290 15,800 20,209 
Russia, 

Huropea ns 721-219 69s Age ace | se ele eare 
Algeria ... 1,847 2,146 827 1,286 
TE UMISe Noe act eiatce 165 147 141 
Russia, Gea 

Asiatic #35,296)) “21,800 estasiaivis cs'o0.0's A 
JADEN) times ZAM Sta AMea eae atom mere aie oVesets ° 
Chosen GQOO eeaieeieie Weisiicipee) .scvselsie . 
Chile Bans sc Sib LO 10,982) bie cise 
Brazilian boo kiviy te AGI BAS Serre Meo 
US Wa yrs renee aA Tere cae ieee as) ete OfeLe 

Argentina, 30,515) ‘Bb)2738) sottew.” cesses > 
Union of So. 

Africa So: OU Lares mele ties cae Seieelee = 
So. Rhodesia ....... TAs oie a Leucere oe 
Australia .. LEAGUE cnict Matacinewkie’ | <a)siaree ° 
N. Zealand. 5,763 AI2DQMee yy Perlee Paws e's e's 


1Five-year average except in a few cases 
where five-year statistics were unavailable. 
“Old boundaries. ®%New boundaries. ‘Total, 
3 items below. 


WORLD’S POTATO CROPS. 


OT cratetets 2,734,156,000/1921...... 3,173,324,000 
LOL Si sraretave 2,256,861,000/1922...... 4,849,145,000 
LOG Sere eee 992,257,000] 1923... ... 4,240,493,000 
W920 se iecre 1,496,969,00011924...... 4, 445,492,000 


POTATO YIELDS. 
Following is the average yield per acre, 
of potatoes in the undermentioned countries, 
compiled by the Department of Agriculture, 
in bushels of 60 Ibs.: 


United 

Year. United Ger- King- 
States. many. France. dom. 

96.3 1123.2 234.1 

80.5 177.5 

100.8 Salata a 

95.9 228.0 

ee chores © haaodin, « Moon 

110.3 184.0 

91.8 8197.9 

105.3 269.0 

109.0 3288.7 

124.2 AeE 

Av (lOOGA STIS SOoTiee” casiel  iinacast 2211.9 
1Average 1911-1915. Av. 1906-1916. *Eng- 


land and Wales. 
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POTATO CROPS FOR 17 YEARS. 


Estimate of acreage, average yield per 
acre in bushels, average price per bushel 
on farms, and total production of potatoes 
(000 omitted from acreage and total yield 
columns): 


Av. Total Price 
Year. Acres. perac. yield. Per bu. 
1909 Seer e 3,525 106.8 376,537 54.9 
1909* 8,669: S106.09 9389,195.0 bees 
19107 3,720 93.8 349,032 655.7 
1911+ 3,619 80.9 292,737 79.9 
1912 $3,711 118.4 420,647 60.5 
1913 3,668 90.4 331,525 68.7 
1914 3,711 110.5 409,921 48.7 
1915 3,734 96.8 359,721 61.7 
1916 8,565 80.5 286,953 146.1 
1917 4,384 100.8 442,108 122.8 
1918 4,295 95.9 411,860 119.3 
1919+ 3,542 91.2 322,867 159.5 
1920+ 3,675 110.8 403,296 114.5 
1921+ 3,941 91.8 861,659 110.1 
1922 4,307 105.8 453,396 58.8 
1923 3,816 108.1 412,392 178.8 
1924 8,662 124.2 454,784 91.3 


*Census figures! yAdjusted to census data. 


POTATO STOCKS. 


Total and marketable stocks in hands of 
growers and local dealers, and stocks on 
farms unfit for food or seed: 


In growers’ and 


State dealers’ hands. 

and Avail- 
Group. -—-Crop of— able. 
11 surplus fou. 1923. 71925. 11924. #1925. 
late p’tato 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
states: bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
Maine ...41,175 31,992 20,473 960 66% 
ING Semmes 46,620 39,729 17,725 3,576 58 
PEE sites 28,792 26,145 8,442 2,876 47 
Mich. 88,252 35,796 15,108 2,506 61 
"WAS eters 31,460 26,112 8,478 1,306 58 
Minn. 44,352 38,304 14,003 1,916 52 
N. Dak...11,960 13,114 2,987 656 53 
S. Dak 5,822 7,744 863 464 82 
Nebr. 7,743 8,880 1,947 267 56 
Colo .-11,640 138,530 3,803 812 45 
Idaho ....10,725 11,725 4,040 235 53 
Total 


al 11 
states °421,944 253,071 9126,021 15,574  %47.9 


Reports from growers indicate that up to 
January 1 approximately 11,500,000 bushels 
of potatoes ‘fof such size and quality that 
they could ordinarily be marketed’ had been 
fed to livestock. Of this quantity, approx— 
imately 3,500,000 bushels appear to have been 
fed in Minnesota, 1,900,000 bushels in Wis- 
consin, over a million each in Michigan and 
North Dakota, nearly a million in New York, 
and about a third of a million each in Penn- 
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sylvania, South Dakota and Iowa. Elsewhere — 
the quantities fed were relatively small and 
probably consisted chiefly of potatoes of 
somewhat inferior quality, though small 
quantities of sound potatoes appear to have 
been fed in many scattered localities where 
the crop was in excess of local needs but 
eee there are no facilities for shipment in 
car lots. 


1March 1. ?January 1. %35 states. 


PRICES OF POTATOES. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, cents per bushel, to 
producers of potatoes, monthly for six years: 


1919. 1920, 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Avg.® 


ee 


Jan. ...116.1 178.6 105.6 108.6 593 86.4 99.2 
Feb. ...114.4 217.6 95.6 115.5 64.7 88.1 107.8 
Mar. ..109.4 243.5 84.0 117.8 63.6 87.8 116.7 
Apr. ...105.4 295.6 77.8 113.6 73.6 91.1 118.9 
May ...118.9 393.6 68.0 104.3 813 91.3 113.3 
June ..121.4 421.8 67.1 104.1 76.6 100.7 135.5 
July 128.4 386.0 69.9 103.3 83.1 100.0 131.6 
Aug 192.8 302.9 136.9 114.8 122.7 111.3 134.0 
Sept 187.5 184.9 168.6 88.0 119.0 81.0 120.4 
Oct. 164.2 134.8 137.6 69.6 100.2 68.8 105.3 
Nov 152.8 118.3 123.5 62.8 82.7 64.0 101.4 
Dec 159.5 114.5 110.1 58.2 82.3 61.0 100.2 
Avg. ..148.2 202.2 114.1 84.4 97.4 90.0 112.1 


1For ‘years 1912-21. 


CONDITION ‘OF POTATOES. 
Statement of condition of the potato crop 
of the United States on first of months 
named, 1908-1924, as compiled by the Agri- 


cultural Department during the growing 
season: 
Aug. Sept. Oct 
Pct Pet. Pet. 
87.2 84.3 74.6 
94.1 91.6 89.5 
87.2 80.9 74.3 
89.0 85.3 82.2 
88.5 80.2 77.0 
82.9 43.7 68.7 
85.8 80.9 78.8 
75.8 70.5 71.8 
62.3 59.8 62.3 
87.8 87.2 85.1 
78.0 69.9 67.7 
79.0 75.8 78 $ 
92.0 82.7 74.2 
87.8 67.4 62.6 
87.3 87.2 79.0 
79.9 74.5 730 
75.1 69.5 67.9 
87.0 84.3 82.7 
65.8 63.7 66.5 | 
84.3 79.9 17.3 
80.5 Lier f 78.2 
85.4 83.9 84.3 


CAUSES OF _CROP LOSSES. 


For a number of years the Denar pent of Agriculture has asked its crop 
correspondents to estimate the causes and extent of depreciation from normal 


yields per acre of various crops, and the importance of each cause. 


The follow- 


ing table is a compilation of the yearly returns for the fourteen years 1909-1922, 
for the United States by Nat. C. Murray, from official data: | 


Bar- 

Wheat. Corn. Oats. ley. 

Deficient moisture... 40.7 50.4 51.7 57.4 
Excessive moisture... 7.8 13.5 11.6 6.4 
HIOOGS oat bis. sek eit cs ule 2.9 1.3 6 
Frost or freeze....... 11.8 7.4 3.3 2.4 
EV aul Testers cieiors Motetatete 3.8 1.6 3.1 4.6 
Flot. windSs<2).uten ee thet 6.3 8.4 11.3 
SCOLIMS Wit ar ceitem atte 1.2 2.4 1% 1.1 
Other climatic...... 2.0 3 1.4 13 
Total climatic: fc 75.5 84.8 82.5 85.1 
Plant diseases...... ulbyat 1.0 9.2 7.2 
Insect. Pests sc. acres ee 8.4 9.9 4.6 3.9 
Defective seed...... 5 2.0 6 A 
Other \CAUSOS sien en0 2.3 31 3.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


To- 
Flax. Rice. Apples. faroaw Cotton. eh bacco. By 
BT.% (80:3) SESS eae 27. 66.4 4 { 
2.9 22. 38 10.6 14.4 8.5 20.0 
3 6.4 5} 9 2.7 15 2.7 
7.6 1.8 45.3 4.7 2.9 7.6 4.1 
4.7 0 1.2 5 p at on 4.2 
8.8 1.5 et 2.5 3.3 2.8 8 
5 8.4 2.1 ed 2.0 at 1.4 
2 1.4 3.1 1.2 6 2.0 1.0 
82.7 72.2 68.7 66.0 54.5 90.2 76:27 
7.0 8.0 9.6 LTT 3.8 6 4.5 
6.0 5.3 R10” A 2s 3.4. 12.5 
.6 aH | .0 9 5 2 3 
ol © Ae Oe Led 4.2 3.4 5.6 6.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS. 


The Government’s condition estimates on 


cotton, published during the five months 
that the crop is maturing: 

Year: May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 

W924....... waate 65.6 71.2 67.4 59.3 

MGZS..0000- 71.0 70.0 69.9 67.2 54.1 

M922....... 69.6 71.2 70.8 57.0 50.0 

SGBtiis.% >. 66.0 69.2 64.7 49.3 42.2 

9Z0....... 62.4 70.7 74.1 67.5 59.1 

D9fgs...-.. 76.6 70.0 67.1 61.4 64.4 

BOER oc6.. 82.3 85.8 73.6 55.7 54.4 

BOlte.se 69.5 70.3 70.3 67.8 60.4 

DGlGde..-+. 77.5 81.1 72.3 61.2 56.3 

19h... 80.0 80.2 75.4 69.2 60.8 

Some. 74:3 °0«6«79.6 «= 76.4 278.0 = 78.5 

| F 81.8 79.6 68.2 64.1 

80.4 76.5 74.8 69.6 

88.2 89.1 73.2 i fie 

80.7 75.5 72.1 65.9 

74.6 71.9 63.7 58.3 

81.2 83.0 76.1 69.7 

72.0 75.0 aan 67.7 

83.3 82.9 Ties 71.6 

77.0 74.9 72.1 Tee 

88.0 91.6 84.1 75.8 

0 cea 79.7 81.2 65.1 

0 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 

01 lab “ayer le Yplt age 

75.8 76.0 68.2 67.0 

(39 87.8 94.0 68.5 62.4 

HS0ee.s... 89. 91.2 91.2 79.8 75.4 

W8Gteec..s. 83.5 86.0 86.9 78.3 70.0 

SGGe...... 97.2 92.5 80.1 64.2 60.7 


COTTON CROP SUMMARY. 


| Following are summaries of the acreage, 


rield, production and exports of cotton and 
ottonseed and products for a series of years 
‘final 000 omitted) (black face indicates rec- 
»ord years and italics the 10-year averages): 
Yield 
I per Produc- Ex- Im- 
| Area. acre. tion. ports. ports. 
Acres. Lbs. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
86,045 207.7 15,693 11,070 
$4,283 190.9 13,70 9,125 220 
37,089 182.0 14,156 9,522 224 
36,832 209.2 16,135 8,807 247 
85,330 192.1 14,259 9,318 262 
14d? 170-8. 11,192 6,168 466 
4,985 156.6 11,450 6,176 294 
83,841 159.7 11,302 4,641 207 
86,008 159.6 12,041 5,526 207 
33.566 161.5 11,421 7,087 691 
83,959 160.7 11,403 873 
35.878 178.4 13,440 5,409 252 
80,509 124.5 7,954 6,718 358 
33,086 141.5 9,761 6,541 358 
87,420 128.8 10,081 25,279 2374 
40,115 125.6 18,153 4,159 : 


1Year beginning July 1. *Calendar year. 


FARM CONSUMPTION OF FEED 
CROPS. 


_ The following percentages of farm con- 
sumption in the United States of feed crops 
by the several kinds of live stock are based 
Ipon estimates made in 1918 by several 
‘housand voluntary crop reporters to the 
Agr. Dept., of the actual amount fed to each 
‘lass of stock: 


Horses, Cattle. Swine.Sheep.Poultry. 


pom .... 24.5 19.2 50.3 0.9 5.1 
Jats ..... 67.8 13.2 10.8 2.3 5.9 
Banley ... 17.7 71:9 50.9 sue 10.5 
YG... 26.5 5.5 53.4 +e 14.6 
Vheat ... 5.4 6.4 29.1 =f 59.1 
2S eae 44.6 51.4 0.2 3.8 oe 
silage Leh 96.9 2.2 L1 0.1 
‘Aillfeed 5.6 44.2 41.5 3.7 5.0 


PRICES OF SPOT COTTON. 


The following table shows the range in the 
price of spot cotton at New York for the crop 
year named: 


High. Low High. Low. 
1924. .31.50 22.05 1893.. 915/16 7% 
1923. .37.65 23.50 1892. .10 6 11/16 
1922. .31.80 20.35 1891.. 9% 1% 
1921. .23.75 12.80 1890. .12%4 9 3/16 
1920...40.00 10.85 1889..11% 9% 
1919. .43.75 28.45 1888. .115¢ 4 
1918. .38.20 25.00 1887..11 7/16 9 7/16 
1917. .36.00 21.20 {1886.. 99/16 8 13/16 
1916. .29.65 13.35 1885. Y% 9 3/16 
1915. .12.75 7.90 1884..11 15/16 9% 
1914..14% 1% |1883..11% 10 
1913. .14% 11% 1882..13 1/10 10% 
1912. .1336 934 1881. .13 10 7/16 
1911. .16% 9% 1880. .13% 10 13/16 
1910. .19% 13% 1879. .133% 9% 
1909. .16% 9% 1878. .12 3/16 8 13/16 
1908..124 9 1877..13 5/16 1013/16 
1907. .13 9/10 10% 1876. .13% 0% 
1906. .12%4 954 1875. .17% 13 1/16 
1905. .125% 7 1874..18% 4% 
1904. .165% 6% 1873. .213% 13% 
1903. .1314 8Y 1872. .27% 185% 
1902.. 9% 8 18/16!1871. .21% 14% 
1901..12 7 13/16'1870. .25% 15 
1900. .11 79/16 |1869..35 25 
1899.. 713/16 5% 1868. .33 16 
1898.. 63/16 55/16 |1867..36 15% 
1897., 8% 5 13/16/1866. .52 32 
1896.. 8% 7 11/16|1865.120 835 
1895.. 9% 5 9/16 !1864.190 2 
1894.. 815/16 659/16 |1863..93 51 


N. Y. COTTON FUTURES. 


Range of prices during life of delivery. 


Dely. —-1924-— -- 1923 -—, -——1922— 
Jan. 87.05 No.’28 28.85 Ja.’23 21.75 Sp.’21 
20.52 Jy.’28 15.48 Fe.’22 11.89 Je.’21 
Feb. 383.67 No.’23 28.90 Ja.’23 21.05 Sp.’21 
20.75 Jy.’23 20.59 Oc.’22) 12.50 Je.’21 
Mch. 37.11 No.’23 31.35 Mr.’23 22.12 Sp.'21 
20.70 Jy.’28 16.72 Ap.’22 12.35 Je.’21 
Apr. 36.40 Dce.’23 31.38 Mr.’23 19.47 Oc.’21 
34.00 No.’23 20.91 Oc.’22 12.77 Je.’21 
May 37.23 No.’23 31.59 Mr.’23 22.38 Sp. 21 
20.73 Jy.’23 19.59 Jy.’22 12.73 Je.’21 
June 35.75 De.’23 30.25 Mr.’23 22.30 Sp.’21 
23.10 Au.’23 24.70 No.’22 12.89 Jy.’21 
July 36.50 No.’23 30.74 Mr.’23 22.50 Au.’22 
22.05 Au.’23 19.95 Au.’22 12.89 Au.’21 
Aug. 34.50 No.’23 29.62 Mr.’23 23.00 Jy.’22 
25.35 Mr.’24 20.85 Jy.’23 15.03 No.’21 
Sep. 31.00 No.’23 30.30 Sp.’23 22.90 Jy.’22 
23.60 Sp.’24 21.15 Jy.’23 15.40 No.’21 
Oct. 30.00 No.’23 31.30 Oc.’23 23.95 Oc.’22 
21.50 Sp.’24 20.82 Jy.’23 15.00 No.’21 
Nov. 28.90 Au.’24 35.30 No.’23 25.99 No.’22 
22.388 Oc.’24 21.20 Jy.’23 15.60 Ja.’22 
Dec. 29.10 Jy.’24 37.70 No.’23 26.80 No.’22 
21.17 Sp.’24 20.68 Jy.’23 15.03 Ja.’22 


PRICES OF COTTON. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price, cents per pound, to 
producers of cotton, monthly for six years: 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.Ave.1 
Jan. . 28.7 35.9 11.5 16.3 24.5 32.5 17.2 
Feb. . 24.9 36.2 11.8 15.5 25.9 31.4 17.1 
Mar. . 24.0 36.2 10.3 15.9 27.7 27.7 16.9 
Apr. . 24.5 37.8 9.4 16.0 28.4 28.7 17.4 
May cae. 26.0) Six) 9.40 °10:97 2659" 28.07 1726 
June ... 29.5 37.2 9.8 18.7 25.6 27.8 18.0 
July ... 31.1 37.4 9.6 20.4 26.2 27.3 18.8 
Aug. ... 32.5 36.8 9.8 20.7 23.9 27.8 18.8 
Sept. .. 30.3 31.1 12.6 21.1 23.5 22.2 18.4 
Oct. .... 31.3 25.5 19.8 20.0 241 23.1 19.1 
Nov. ... 36.5 19.4 17.7 22.4 27.2 22.6 19.0 
Dec. ... 35.6 13.9 16.2 23.8 28.8 22.3 18.3 
Avg. ... 31.3 26.6 14.7 19.8 26.06 26.8 18.2 


1For years 1912-21. 
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PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK — 
SECTION 


HOGS AND PROVISIONS. 


The number of hogs slaughtered in the 
West in 1924-25, the averages of weights, 
yields of lard, production of meats, etc., are 
shown in the following tables: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Summer season hogs...24,458,600 25,529,000 
Average weight, lbs..... 242.82 241.04 
Yield! of dard, lbSvic oss 38.61 37.58 
Percentage yield of lard 15.90 15.60 
Cost of hogs, 100 Ibs.... $7.80 $7.42 

1924-25 1923-24 
Winter season hogs....17,968,003 17,731,528 
Average weight, lbs..... 217.23 236.30 
Saeld of Jard, “bse. cegies 32.32 39.93 
Percentage yield of lard 14.87 16.01 
Cost of hogs, 100 lbs.... $10.21 $6.91 
Twelve months, hogs....42,426,603 


43,260,528 
Average cost, 100 Ibs.... $9.00 $7.17 

The following tabulation illustrates the 
progress in Western slaughtering of hogs 
during the past 26 years, showing the 
numbers for years ending March 1, accord- 
ing to compilations of The Price Current- 
Grain Reporter: 


TBO erere ste ase 22,201,000|1913......... 25,583,834 
L901. viseevine 23,601,000]1914......... 27,621,561 
Ue Seine 25, 411,000]1915......... 27,386,462 
19S. close eine 20,605,000/1916......... 32,602,333 
1904.04.20. 22,375,000/1917......... 33,707,814 
T9000 o...c iene 23,918,000|1918......... 28,487,550 
D906 cess sinters 25,575,000|1919......... 36,263,733 
LOOT sais wie 35,430,000]1920......... 33,172,444 
LOS ertontatais 27,980,000(1921......... 30,483,884 
1909 Serie ete. 28,996,00011922......... 30,076,904 
EMO Refer terstere 24,162,000|1923......... 36,535,963 
LOU GA ss eevete 21,755,000/1924......... 43,260,528 
RS Bees Aric 29,918,000}1925......... 42,426,603 


The following exhibit shows the annual 
averages of numbers of hogs slaughtered 
for commercial purposes in the West in 
periods of five years, 1891 to 1910, inclusive, 
with the average annual prices paid for hogs, 
and the highest yearly average price within 
the periods indicated, to which is added the 
pounce for the years named, ending March 


Annual Average Highest 
Periods. number. price. average. 

LS9T=95 , Be teres 14,435,000 4.80 5.85 
1896-1900...... 19,600,000 3.75 4.05 
1901-05 tent 23,180,000 5.65 6.80 
1906-10........ 26,427,000 6.15 Met 
L910 =11 ee ae 21,755,000 8.50 Aria 
ip Wn Ep Ae es 29,918,000 6.35 

LON aL Bie. ec 25,583,834 7.50 

VOUS = 14 eee. 27,621,561 8.26 

re ea Se ce ee 27,386,462 7.61 

VGTG 216. Seine 32,602,333 7.21 

1 Ue by Asan ee 33,707,814 10.21 

a Wy ean be Oe 28,487,550 16.04 53 
DUR ON civeta eve 36,263,733 17.18 

TOTO SLO aie sisters 33,172,444 17.18 

1920-21. ....0. 30,483,884 12.69 

LORD HD 2s ics cate o 30,076,904 8.32 

1922 28s incre Site 36,535,963 8.96 

19238 =242 26s. see 43,260,528 Bile 

1924—25 «2.2.4 101 42,426,603 9.00 


An illustration of the magnitude of fihe 
hog slaughtering industry is had by com- 
parisons of cost of hogs purchased by West- 
ern packers, with also the approximate cost 
of Eastern slaughtering, shown in the fol- 
lowing, for years ended March 1: 


Western. Eastern. Total. 
1924-25. $861,760,547 $145,540,914 $1,007,301,461 
1923-24. 755,503,000 100,538,000 865,041,000 
1922-23. 763,310,000 156,025,000 919.335,000 
1921-22. 583/954.000 134,322,000 718,276,000 
1920-21. 887,790,000 184,542,000 1,072,332,000 
1919-20. 1,291,042,000 184,281,000 1,475,323,000 
1918-19 1,403,204,000 235,353,000 1,638,557,000 
1917-18. 972,285,000 170,051,000 1,142,336,000 
1916-17. 708,935,000 139,804,000 848,739,000 


Western. Eastern Total, | 
1915-16. 509,114,000 99,520,000 608,634,00: 
1914-15. 473,750,000 111,033,000 584,789,00: 
1913-14. 449,544,000 108,744,000 558,288,00:, 
1912-13... 423,538,000 101,313,000 524,801,00. 
1911-12... 417,684,000 85,000,000 502,684,00_ 
1910-11... 424.328.0000 85,000,000 509.328.00° 
1909-10... 396,893,000 96,000,000 492,893.00 
1908-09... 358,507,000 79,000,000  437,507,00: 
1907-08... 350,353,000 77,000,000  427,353,00 
1906-07... 361,840,000 72,000,000 433,84 NH 
1905-06... 302,487,000 65,000,000  367,487,00 
1904-05... 262,693,000 58,000,000 320,693,00: 
1903-04... 282,365,000 63,000,000 345,365,00 
1902-03... 313,537,000 67,000,000 380 "537,00 


These ‘outlays are for hogs only, and & 
not include other features of cost ineiden 
to conversion of the animal into product 
for labor, packages, and other necessary ex 
penditures. 

Stocks of provisions in the West on Marct 
1, as reported by packers, compare with las 
year as follows, in pounds: 


1925. 1924, 
Side, shoulders, ete....268,718,476 259,512,00 
Hams: 08.6% sccctsceenete 231,592,166 246,295,00. 
Total meats: dees 500,310,642 505,807,00. 
Pork, barreled! “5% sc 7,024,870 11,898,00 
Meats and pork....... 507,335,512 517,706,00 
Tha T civic. +. coi nse ee ee 121,749,510 47,559,00 
Total product. cece. 629,085,022 565,266,00 


For the twelve months ending March 
the total Western production of green meats 


lard and barreled pork as reported com. 
pares with the preceding year as follows: 
1924-25. 1923-24, 
Green meats, Ibs...5,491,962,482 5,771,087,00 
Lard, ¢ IDSs. sania 1,525,072,402 1,668, 641, 00 
Mess pork, bbls.... 5935 21, 96 
Other pork, bbls.... 578,323 397,86 
Total pork, bbls.... 590,258 419,83 


The Eastern slaughtering of hogs the pas, 


year, ending March 1, compares with th: 
preceding years as follows: 
Twelve 
Summer. Winter. months 
1924-25... 0 5,277,042 8,058,575 8,335,61 
1923-24...... 5,078,000 3,914,000 8,992,00) 
1922-23 4,468,000 3,192,000 7,660,00) 
1921-22. 2... 4,212,000 2,676,000 6,889,00( 
1920-21...... 4,043,000 2,665,000 6,707,00( 
1919-20...... 3,473,000 2,320,000 5,794,00' 
1918-19...... 3,326,000 2,761,000 ,087,00! 
LGAT=18 cciptelee 3,046,000 2,103,000 5,149,00¢ 
LSVG=L 7 Sees 4,305,000 3,199,000 7,504,00' 
UStb=165 sees 3,815,000 2,888,000 6,703,001 
1914-15 cee ae 4,222,000 2,637,000 6,859, 00( 
T910—1 4 ontates 3,787,000 2,310,000 6,097, 00( 
pF eS a ric 3,636,000 2,494,000 6,130, “aur 


Western and Eastern Totals. 


Comparisons of total Western and Easterr 
slaughtering of hogs for twelve months end 
ing March 1 in recent years are shown it 
the following: 


Western. Eastern. Totai. | 
1924—2B.. 6 <isene 42,426,603 8,335,617 50,762,22) 
1923-24...0.000 43,260,000 8,992,000 52,252,00! 
1922-235; tattle 36,536,000 7,660,000 44,196, 
1921-22 os sue ote 30,077,000 6,888,000 36,965,006 
1920-215 a7. cles 80,484,000 6,707,000 37,191, 
1919=20).bieelstese 33,172,000 5,794,000 38,960,00¢ 
1918=19).5. seals a 36,264,000 6,087,000 42,351,00( 
T9LT=18 Aerts cree 28,488,000 5,149,000 33,637,00( 
1916-17 caret 33,708,000 7,504,000 41,212,00( 
1915-16. toan ee 32,602,000 6,703,000 39) 305, "00( 
1914-15.-..0.86e 27,386,000 6,859,000 34,245,000 
1912-24054 oe 27,622,000 6,097.900 &2.719.00 
1912-13....... 25,584,000 6,129,000 31,713,00( 
yh ee ae « 29,918,000 6,165,000 36,083,00( 
TOPO LO voce eis 21,755,000 4,756,000 26,511,00( 
1909-10 2. Steen 24,162,000 5,761,000 29,923,00( 
1908-09....... 28,996,000 6,201,000 35,197,006 
1906-07....... 25,430,000 6,548,000 £9, 978,00( 
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Western. Eastern. Total. 
1905-06....... 25,575,000 5,698,000 31,273,000 Barreled Pork. 
1904-05....... 23,918,000 5,773,000 29,691,000 The returns of barreled pork made during 
1903-04....... 22,375,000 6,242,000 27,617,000 the winter season show the following totals, 
1902-03....... 20,605,000 4,641,000 25,246,000 1 Comparison with previous years, repre- 


Western Stocks, March 1, 1925. 
A comparative statement of stocks of hog 
products in the West on March 1, 1925: 


1925. 1924, 

ES re 162,434,040 1132,076,000 
Bnoulders, Ibs......... 53,911,060 50,543,000 
oo a 231,592,166 246,295,000 
@ther cuts, lbs........ 52,373,376 76,893,000 

Total meats, lbs..... 500,310,642 505,807,000 
Pork, barreled, lbs.... 7,024,870 11,899,000 
Meats and pork, Ibs... 507,335,512 517,706,000 
BETUUIE sive ccice cs cscs 121,749,510 47,560,000 


Total products, Ibs.. 629,085,022 565,266,000 
Mneludes D. S. bellies. ?Includes picnics. 
The Bureau of Markets reports all stocks 


of hog products in store on March 1, 1925, 
exclusive of frozen meats, trimmings and 
offals, as follows, in pounds: 
1925. 1924, 

m. S. in process of 

SL 2 ES eee 79,699,000 90,769,000 
mee, CULE. .......,.. 70,980,000 87,489,000 
Pickled, in process.... 283,605,000 309,450,000 
Pickled, cured ........ 200,744,000 191,334,000 
Tals! nic clo! s\n 9¥00) 0\¢ 60 152,485,000 68,610,000 

moral above......... 787,513,000 737,652,000 


Western Stocks, Nov. 1, 1924. 

A comparative statement of stocks of 
hog products in the West on November 1, 
1924, is shown in the following: 

924 


1923 

Oe *76,302,759 *81,416,000 
Shoulders, lbs. 15,795,802 3,594,000 
meerms, IDS. .....-.. 132,351,126 162,724,000 
Other meats, lbs... 28,326,476 53,139,000 

Total meats..... 252,776,163 310,873,000 
Pork in bbls., lbs... 3,438,05 6,040,090 

Meats and pork.. 256,214,213 316,913,000 
A TDS o os seiereie eee 23,012,795 29,955,000 
Meat and lard.... 279,227,008 346,868,000 


*Includes D. S. bellies. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported all stocks of hog products in store 
on Novy. 1, 1924, exclusive of frozen meats, 
trimming and offals, as follows, in pounds: 


1924 1923 
mess., cured........ 35,802,000 43,972,000 
In process of cure 46,094,000 64,794,000 
Pickled, cured ..... 108,414,000 115,126,000 


209,532,000 


433,424,000 
37,489,000 


470,913,000 


In process of cure 177,102,000 


367,412,000 
31,566,000 


398,978,000 


REE s thes ac0.0'5 0800 


Total products... 


Comparative Western Stocks March 1. 
The following shows comparative total 
stocks of meats and pork in the West on 
March 1: Meats and 
Meats, ibs. Pork, lbs. pork, lbs. Lard, lbs. 
592,000,000 26,000,000 618,000,000 42,000,000 
572,000,000 28,000,000 600,000,000 47,000,000 
833,000,000 17,000,000 350,000,000 25,000,000 
355,000,000 14,000,000 369,000,000 28,000,000 
696,000,000 26,000,000 622,000,000 83,000,000 
433,584,000 20,143,000 453,727,000 33,529,000 
390,715,000 22,437,000 413,152,000 65,500,000 
590,856,000 38,786,000 629,642,000 64,947.000 
1916 529,918,000 22,491,000 552,409,000 129,886,000 
508,856,000 19,078,000 527,935,000 115,339,000 
1918 578,550,000 20.615.000 599,165,000 52,962,000 
1919 658,753,000 13,520,000 672,273,000 114,640.000 
1920 567,104,000 17,929,000 585.033,000 89,392,000 
1921 706,867,000 19,583,000 726,450,000 105,744,000 
1922 346,871,000 5.044.000 351,915,000 49,385.000 
336,871,000 8,150,000 345,021,000 27,876,000 
1924 505,807.000 11,899.000 517,706,000 47,560,000 
1925 500,310,642 7,024,870 507,335,112 121,749,510 


senting number of barrels, for the West: 
Total mess. All other. All kinds. 


1924-25....... 608 78,082 82,690 
1928= OL a ciate wes 5,249 97,268 102,517 
UD 2A 20 shel noel 9,727 118,775 128,502 
1921-22........ 1,260 23,960 25,220 
W920 =21 iene oars 10,300 137,940 148,240 
1919-20). 25.5¢5.< 13,450 132,260 145,700 
LOTS =1 9 e eeieree: 6 37,100 363,300 400,400 
1917-18... 10,109 302,800 312,900 


Total mess. All other. All kinda. 


LOZ 20 eeteteete. > 7,327 500,214 507,541 
1923-24........ 16,720 300,600 317,320 
1922-23........ 6,916 143,590 150,506 
LOAM. Matas clavctere 8,050 266,630 274,680 
O20 atc arete tinct 17,800 201,400 219,200 
NOTOE is sista tp atclane 129,400 256.500 385,900 
1S 1 Sie etesteteiats Ai ,70 468,500 476,200 
AD Eh, ois sists erecta 6,400 215,000 221,400 
IGE epm accra 8,400 185,800 194,200 
Sire ieee nets 4,700 208,000 212,700 
TDL Sr ainve'strn atelets 22,500 214,400 236,900 
HONS Jacis ccatmvaltats 21,700 207,500 229,200 
TODS te ereianta sees 15,000 160,000 175,000 
EON reie alse certs 19,000 220,000 239,000 
1D LO save otetn anata 23,000 250,000 273,000 


Mess. Other. Total. 

L924 BG |. cide as 11,935 578,296 590,23 
1923-24... 4.0 ens 21,969 397,868 419,837 
1922 =23..16 eo cxersler 16,643 262,365 279,008 
MS Pec 9,310 290,590 299,900 
1920=215 sector + 28,300 339,340 367,640 
1919-20 setia. see 142,850 388,760 531,610 
1918-19 eros 80 831,800 876,600 
1917-18 10,400 302,800 313,200 
1916-17 31,800 131,700 163,500 
1915-16 17,600 365,000 382.600 
1914 -15 61,400 375,900 437,300 
1913-14 38,000 388,200 426,200 
1912-13. 26,500 314,000 340,500 
1911-12 67,000 371,000 438.000 
1910-11 34,000 391,000 425,000 

Yearly Cost of Hogs. 

Summer. Winter. Year 
1895-96..-... einipisveceie wrion 4.4L 3.68 4.07 
8.30 8.30 
3.53 3.63 

3.52 8.71 

4.29 4.11 
5.02 5.07 

5.97 6.94 

6.44 6.81 
4.74 5.54 
4.67 4.95 
5.27 5.33 
6.46 6.38 
4.47 5.53 
5.87 5.87 
8.30 1.75 
7.58 8.4% 
6.12 6 35 
7.53 7.50 
7.98 8.24 
6.74 7.61 
7.05 7.21 

10.59 10.21 
16.57 16.04 
17.27 17.50 
‘ 14.27 17.18 
VG20=2awratereierteetaece ere 14.65 9.89 12.46 
TOD TH 2o is tetccscleutarne aloes s 8.57 7.92 8.32 
LO ZO 2S ates ore. ceevetarere e's ne Geos 7.96 8.98 
TOZR~ DAG eres. cites etaratein elle 7.42 6.91 Ling 
V9 2G 25 crcrerarone oheboigie ovanatere 7.80 10.21 $.00 
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Summer Weight and Lard. : : atl 1923-24. 
Cost, live hogs, cwt. $10. $6.91 
Average live weight of hogs and yield of Increases oe $3 a 
lard, in lbs., summer seasons ending Novem- Tot. live wt., Ibs. ...3,903,189,219 4,189,960,000 
ber 1, for years indicated: Decrease .......... 286,770,781 : 
Weight. Lard. Weight. a Gr. meats made, lbs.2,177,979,584 2,337,998,000 
1903... 231.03 32.58]1914.... 236.35 9.20 Decrease |...7Acmanaee 160,018,416 
1904... 222.09 $2.3911915.... 228.21 38 82 Lard made, Ibs...... 580,725,856 709,261,000 
1905... 221.72 33.25/1916.... 220.53 23.00 Decrease |. c..cclen ae 128,535,144 
1906.... 223.14 32.18|1917.... 206.20 22.62 Total product, Ibs...2,758,705,440 3,047,259,000 
1907... 230.24 32.8911918.... 227.22 29.98 Increase .25<ni4. G6 288,553,560 
1908... 211.78 30.20/1919.... 227.23 26.28 Total cost of hogs.. $398,515,626 $302,126,000 
1909... 211.50 29.49|1920.... 229.85 34.34 INCREASE: ...g su wiexee 6,389,626 
1910... 229.76 34.2011921.... 235.95 39.35 M. pork made, bbls.. 4,608 5,249 
1911... 225.51 $1.79/1922.... 237.12 35.97 DeCrease sins cies sie 641 
1912... 218.49 31.48]1923.... 241.04 37.58 Oth. pk. made, bbls. 78,082 97,268 
1913... 221.35 29.44|1924,.... 242.82 38.61 DGCreasG cu nwee tes 19,18 
Tot. pk. made, bbls. 82,690 102,517 
aL Decrease’ «isis gins 19,827 
Winter Weight an ard. 
Average live weight of hogs and yield of Total fon, Twelve Pignthe: 
en in ea fe the West, winter seasons Year ending Mar. 1, 1924-25. 1923-24. 
ending Marc : Io. g : 2. 
Weight. Lard. Weight. Lara = "9, OF NOES packed. aa ne 
W885... 2A KT —36.0211906.... 222. 32.88] Av. live wt., Ibs..... 230.02 238.67 
at 35.22/1907 : 32.81 Decreasev-- eoreee 8.65 
33.54/1908.....221, 31.9% Ay. yld. of lard, Ibs. 35.46 38.75 
31.0(/1909.... .208. 29.3% Decrease .ioa.gmee 3.29 
34.76 /1910.....212. 28.46 = pet. yield of lard... 15.38 15.80 
36.37/1911.....230. 31.82 Decrease «0.9.5.6: -42 
33.45|1912 : 29.51 Cost, live hogs, cwt. $9.00 $7.17 
34.69)1913 . 29.22 Increase ..c2-cace $1.83 
31.66/1914.....215. 27.40 Agg. live wt., - -9,842,226,671 10,342,449,000 
36.07/1915.....216. 26.44 Decrease <2... 0 500,2 
33.62/1916.....203. 24.01 Gr. mts. made, Ibs..5, 491, 362, 'ie2 5,771,087,000 
35.53 /1917 “129. 23.48 Decrease, oi. ose. 124,518 
36.94 |1918 20.75 Lard made, lbs.. -"1,528,072.402 1,668,641,000 
84.73 1979 . 29.69 Decrease (25.3.8 143,568,598 
35.53 11920 226. 31.25 Tt. mts. & lard, ibs.7 017, 034,884 7,439,728,000 
35.97 |1921 . site Decrease /i:2-:00. 693,116 
34.16 /1922.... .228. 35. Agg. cost of hogs... $881, 760,547 $755,423,000 
Sie rccs . rape wncrease ie hele $106,337,547 
‘ . ~ 209. ae r S yy q 
R2.181925 5. -1217.29° 32,82 “yyedre, Maden PU ae ae 
1905.....221.73  31.77| Other pork, bbls.... 578,323 397,868 
ed InNCheaAsSe s,s acter 180,45 
Pork all kinds, bbls. 590,258 419,837 
GENERAL PACKING SUMMARY. INCLCASC se cnc ees 170,421 


Packing operations in the West during the 
winter of 1924-25 compared with the winter 
of preceding year in leading exhibits, as 


FOREIGN TRADE IN MEAT ANI- 


follows: 
Shah ath Peet ae Ses; MALS AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 
No. hogs killed....: 24,458,600 25,529,000 The following tabulation gives in round 
1924. 1923. numbers the domestic exports and imports 
Decrease Genres LS O7054 00 9 erecteriete of meat animals, meats and meat products 
Ave. live wt., Ibs..... 242.82 241.04 yearly from 1906 to 1924. Numbers of ani- 
Ineneasen cc seaanees VS eesti mals are given in thousands (1 e., 00 
Av. yield lard, Ibs... 38.61 37.58 omitted). Quantities of meats and fat, am 
Increase) eer ccs 1°03 Aaecto eres given in millions of pounds (i. e., 00. 0% 
Percentage of lard.. 1588 15.60 omitted): 
EMICTOASD. oak «siete OO) Bi sera se 
Cost, Iv. hogs, ewt.. $7.80 $7.42 Cattle. Sheep. Meats. Fatt 
INCLOCASES feathers wee (OS Pern crustaceans — in s a ‘ a F p 
Total Iv. wt., Ibs. ..5,939,037,452 6,152,489,000 ee es 2 = 2 
IDECrEASE: fais... oars 2135451548 ee yin ae ro} | omnes Fy a 
Gr. mts. made, Ibs. .3,813,982,898 3,433,089,000 ge5 aoe > een a g 2 
Decrease ......... 119/106,102° Ss gon a & 3 & Bota 
Lard made, Ibs...... 944.346.546 959,380,000 ~ ae = wt 
WMecrease. (5 sales 1510337454 geeeeteee ee 1906 Se. 584 29 143 241 2,206 2 1,061 
Total product, Ibs...4,258,329.444 4,392,469,000  1907..... 423 32 1385 225 1,968 2 958 
Decréase ieae.ni-eeia. 1342139: 556ameem ae anes L908 sacar 349 92 101 225 1,828 2 912 
Total cost of hogs... $463,244,921 $453,297,000 1909 208 139 68 103 1,484 4 167 
INCr6aASEw ws .c:< sim te 9594709210 ee a are TOTO Aes 139 196 45 126° 1;087 7211 523 
M. pork made, bls... 7,327 16,720 LSEL Noes 150 183 121 oY Pea Bel es) 687 
Decrease, \..s0 60. 9,398, agama gE RIPAG oi ae 106 318 16% = 22peteseeeete 766 
Other pk. made, bls. 500,214 300,600 1913 Roane 25 425 187 15 1,196 15 695 
Increases fa. cmeweoas 199,614 0 Biancs are 1914s S5e6 18 $872 153° 224 91 ithe 205 630 
Total pk. made, bls. 507,541 317,320 TSL5 cemerer 5 539 47 153 1,644 226 620 
INCECARBY Bic anne as 190,221 a Sorefsronats a Puahen a 439 o Th zee 101 602 
P t otic te 375 6 1.950 22 566 
Winter Season. 1918i cass 18 294 8 178 2,260 386 472 
1924-25. 1923-24. poh ee 42 440 16. 168.38. sone an 849 
No. hogs killed...... 17, he 003 17,731,528 1920... 83 575 59 200 2,048 93 769 
INCTCASC sé54.5.05 ec 236.475 1921 Wee 146 330 81 161 854 190 1,000 
Avelive wt; lbsss.... 217.23 236.30 192200085 1655 151 62 97 731 6 898 
Decrease’ <5... coc eee 19.07 TERR ae oe f2 264 16 83 919 56 990 
Av. yield of lard, lbs. 32.32 39.93 11924..... 61 208 19 89 724 37 - 135 
Decrease ...-.eco00 7.61 
Percentage of lard.. 14.87 16.01 1Calendar year, Bureau Animal Industry. 
Decrease .......... 1.14 Swine exports were negligible. 


pe 


SUMMER PACKINGIN THE WEST. 


the West 
March 1 to 


Number of 
during the summer 
Nov. 1, 1924: 


Chicago 
iansas Ctty...... 
South Omaha...... 
Be UOULG 3 os 0 ce Garvie s 
South St. Joseph.. 
Indianapolis 

Cudahy 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
Ottumwa 
Cedar Rapids 
Sioux City 
S. t. 
Cleveland 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Detroit 
Nebraska City 
Fort Worth 
Oklahoma City 
Denver 
Pittsburgh 
Albert Lea 
Austin, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Other Minnesota... 
Sioux Falls, 8. D... 


Alton, Ill. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Jacksonville, Ill..... 
memoria, LL, mori any. « 
Athens, Ohio 
Columbus, O. 
Dayton, O. 


OO anis tees 
Youngstown, O.... 
Albia, Ia. 
Davenport, Ila. .... 
Des Moines, fa. 
Pubugque, Tas ..... 
Mason City, Ia. 
Evansville, Ind. ... 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Logansport, Ind..... 
Marion, Ind, ...... 
Mishawaka, Ind. .. 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
New Richmond, Wis 
Wausau, Wis. 
Other Wisconsin... 
Arkansas C., Kans. 
Pittsburg, Kans.... 
Salina, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Other Colo. 
Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Tenn. : 
Nashville, Tenn.... 
Dallas, Texas 
Richmond, Va. .... 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
East Liberty, Pa.. 
Richmond, Ind. . 
Madison, Ind. 


“Ala... 


hogs packed in 


season, 


1924 
4,386,900 
2,034,162 
1,937,717 
2,209,004 

849,167 
895,444 
446,421 
333,951 
604,566 
516,278 
304,357 
1,408,563 
1,587,887 
489,505 
119,987 
420,589 
716,295 
173,589 
184,370 
168,208 
246,367 
320,254 
186,865 
585,515 
78,000 


24,458,600 


1923 
5,236,828 
2,366,462 
1,694,781 
2,453,407 
1,103,630 
1,103,379 

580,521 

414,270 

499,080 

443,760 

329,330 
1,129,045 
1,593,133 

638,443 

218,705 

400,059 

685,271 

179,812 

208,511 

243,412 

196,088 

336,127 

194,678 

444,970 

64,000 
4,407 
335,157 
52,850 
9,421 
18,135 
30,372 
57,958 
21,437 
65,959 


110,158 
24,699 


25,528,831 
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WINTER PACKING IN THE WEST. 


_ Number of hogs packed in the West dur- 
ing the winter season, Nov. 1, 1924, to March 


1, 1925: 


Chicago 
Kansas City~ 
South Omaha 
Sty Gowis: eth. me 
South St. Joseph.... 
Indianapolis 
Cudahy” haicestsaws 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
OLEUMAWa ei rere oe tee 
Cedar Rapids 
Sioux City 
S. St. Paul 
Cleveland 
Louisville 
Wichita 
DGtroit hs eae 
Nebraska City 
Fort Worth 
Oklahoma City ...... 
Denver 
Pittsburgh 
Albert Lea 
Austin, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Miouxedraliss tS.5 1s, cme 
Alton, Ill. 
Calvo eT ie cist cane ere 
Pecatury Tis sacs 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Athens, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dayton, O. 
Lima, O. 
Marion, O. 
Piqua, O. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Albia, Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Des Moines, Ia....... 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Mason City, Ia...... 
Waterloc, Ia. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Mishawaka, Ind. .... 
Terre Haute, Ind... 
Eau Claire, Wis...... 
New Richmond, Wis. 
Other Wisconsin .... 
Arkansas City, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
Salina, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Other Colorado ...... 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Atlanta, 'Gaiesrniec eri: < 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Richmond, Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 
Not reporting 
Other Kansas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Morristown, Tenn.... 
Madison, Ind. 


1924-25, 
3,698,600 
1,366,405 
1,298,713 
1,380,638 
600,681 
764,223 
336,239 
256,927 
308,673 
338,633 
308,510 
974,388 
1,446,810 
329,273 
69,509 
239,344 
468,900 
119,199 
138,074 
115,781 
128,480 
211,001 
172,107 
486,263 
84,500 
266,302 
31,839 
7,496 
8,099 
17,627 
56,757 


17,968,003 


1923-24. 
3,657,047 
1,312,298 
1,215,847 
1,437,777 
680,867 
720,342 
413,924 
260,227 
323,992 
364,308 
334,516 
615,656 
1,354,381 
613,491 
130,346 
296,430 
524,638 
121,354 
138,750 
115,250 
168,900 
227,251 
146,325 
469,854 
87,000 
267,109 
25,686 
5,534 
9,000 
17,291 
54,316 


17,731,528 
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PORK PACKING IN THE EAST. 


Following is a statement of packing opera- 
tions in the Kast, compiled from_ returns 
made to The Price Current-Grain Reporter 
for the summer season of 1924 and winter 


sea'on of 1924-25, ending March 1, 1925: 
Summer, Winter 
1924. 1924-25. Total. 

Boston, Mass.... 519,75 513,754 1,033,506 
Worcester ...... 70,699 41,183 111,882 
Springfield ...... 78,295 54,858 133,153 
N. Haven, Conn. 88,822 70,000 158,822 
Providence, R. 1. 83,617 41,919 125,536 
Other New Eng.. ....... 29,783 29,783 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 639,756 372,885 1,012,641 
Utica. Nie iscn es 50,000 45,000 95,000 
Allentown, Pa... 130,061 58,102 188,163 
Bridgeport ...... 34,944 29,246 64,190 
Coatesville ...... 8,000 5,000 13,000 
Hirteeiccte-ocsens 25,000 16,099 41.099 
Harrisburg ..... 43,717 20,143 63,860 
Johnstown ...... 29,693 21,914 71,607 
Mt. Carmel...... 12,900 7,236 20,136 
Pottsville ....... 39,088 18,771 57,859 
Reading ........ 49,745 26,197 15 942 
Shenandoah .... 33,762 25,744 59,506 
Bi Liberty Passa) Gwecctes 28,836 28/836 
Other Pavenee..< 39,407 10,100 49,507 
Williamsport ... 12,000 9,000 21,000 
Newark, N. J.... 508,967 242,032 750,999 
Wilmington, Del. 125,394 75,027 200,421 
Not reporting.. 100,000 100,000 200,000 
New York....... 739,647 414,928 1,154,575 
Jersey City...... 316,304 244,169 560,473 
Philadelphia 783,896 133,019 916,915 
Baltimore ....... 713,576 403,630 1,117,206 

Total, 1924-25..5,277,042 3,058,575 8,335,617 
928-245 ceniem owe 5,077,559 3,914,269 8,991,828 
19g 2H 23. cst eee 4,468,095 3,192,274 7,660,369 
E920 22) erte se stare 4,042,859 2,664,592 6,707,451 
YOTS=20 foc cte cic ,473,483 2,320,164 65,793,647 
F91S=19 0 eereenes 3,370,088 2,760,730 6,086.586 
UOUTSAS Sircreteene 3,045,762 2,103,215 5.148,977 
TSLG=3 7 cigre wiene ee 4,304,921 3,199,286 7,504,157 
ISTOSIG Scene ene 3,815,084 2,888,334 6,703,348 
EOT4=15. Shae nee ie 4,221,664 2,636,571 6,858,235 
IG13= 14 Searels 3,786,833 2,310,158 6,096,991 
V912-13 Serene shears 3,635,711 2,493,517 6,129,228 
EST 1512 Berets ale 8,673,941 2,491,288 6,165,229 
TOLO=T 1st 2,821,293 1,934,898 4,756.191 
L909 =10Rcstestcraccre 3,632,679 2,128,063 5.760.742 
T908=098% coca ae 3,702,203 2,498,710 6,200,913 
LOOT =O8 Saas ciestns 3,931,362 2,488,408 6,419,779 
1906=OTiscrienwe oe 3,372,659 2,175,534 5,548.193 
1995-06. oc cc sce. 3,438,998 2,258,863 5,697,861 
1904-05 5 oi <ccve sees 3,444,386 2,328,930 5,773,316 
1903-04.......... 3,147,646 2,094,253 5,241,899 
1902-6300 ceo eas 2,953,592 1,687,647 4,641,239 
T90L=02 ee cnews 3,116,822 1,867,954 4,984,776 
PSOO=Od Fer. cemee 3, 347,51" 517 2,031,857 5,379,374 


Total Packing in the East. 

The aggregate number of hogs packed dur- 
ing the year ending March 1 at Eastern 
points from which returns and estimates 
have been obtaired by The Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is shown in the following, for 
summer and winter. seasons, and for the 


year, these totals not including New York 
City, Philadelphia and Baltimore: 
Summer Winter. 12 mos. 

TG 24— 2D. so ccrehewals 3,039,923 2,106,998 5,146,921 
1923-24........ 2,666,000 2,272,000 4,938,000 
1922-23 1,744,000 4,059,000 
1921-22 1,415,000 3,522,000 
1920-21 1,322,000 3,554,000 
1919-20 1,255,000 3,266,000 
1918-19 1,815,000 3,834,000 
1917-18 1,314,000 3,163,000 
1916-17 1,816,000 4,028,000 
1915-16 1,620,000 3,551,000 
1914-15 1,459,000 3,506,000 
1913-14 1,391,000 3,210,900 
1912-13 1,368,000 3,238,000 
1911-12 1,306,000 3,393,000 
1910-11 1,068,000 2,659,000 
1909-16 1,029,000 2.809.N00 
1908-09 1,284,000 3,341,000 
1907-08... 1,218,000 3,200,000 
1906-07... 1,095,000 2,789,000 
1905-06 1,108,000 2,755,000 
1904-05 1,212,000 2,958,000 


Pork Packing at Boston. 


Returns to The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter show the total number of hogs packed 
«t Boston during the eight summer months, 


the four winter months, and for tweive 
months ending March 1, as follows: 
Summer. Winter. 12 mos. 
1924225 o.5. dote 519,752 513,754 1,033,506 
LO ZS — 2A is is ete v nie 657,970 471,364 1,129,334 
Ey Foes ee PI 593,962 419,264 1,013,222 
LOZT= 2a eis aie sls 471,864 368,918 40,782 
1920n 2 cose 521,742 9,63 1,380 
1919 = 2 ein ole sate 652,536 317,134 69,670 
191 =49 Fee aci sas 783,000 709,000 1,492,000 
VOW L Sweats «cre 615,000 470,000 1,085,000 
T91S =P tes corsets 654,000 594,000 1,248,000 
UTS HLG ec eve xe oie 629,000 484,000 1,113,000 
1914 Toe cereale 30,000 441,000 1,071,000 
IOTS-4 cae 710,000 465,000 1,175,000 
LOTZSES aces eae 784,000 454,000 1,238,000 
it BS bree 732,000 566,000 1,278,000 
ER SE Bi Beppe ry eo 589,000 423,000 1.012.000 
1909-30. oes on 721,000 408,000 1,129,000 
Pork Packing at Buffalo. 
Returns to The Price Current-Grain Re- 


porter show the total number of hogs packed 
at Buffalo during the eight summer months, 


the four winter months, and for twelve 
months ending March 1, as follows: 
Summer. Winter. 12 mos. 
1924 2c. ea 639,756 372,885 1,012,641 
102824 elaine ots 612,820 422,411 1,035,231 
19 22-28isen occas 546,562 399,778 946,340 
W920 28 ne heveisreye 507,974 351,413 859,387 
19202905 crcciseisleys 526,884 349,027 875,911 
1919-2007. arrcmele 510,659 300,219 810,878 
U9US=19 3 ieee asi 422.000 344,000 766,000 
TOLiaT So cia ae 408,969 238,515 647,484 
LS TG] IS ote oe 544,000 368,000 912,000 
1915-16... sa satetee 519,000 392.000 911,000 
TOL SAUB ee otec.0ce 585.000 423,000 1,008,000 
bE io a, ey 480,000 349,000 829,000 
TOTO SRE srateusice 475,000 290,000 765,000 
L9TEA 12 octave 610,000 347,000 957,000 
EOLO SA Uo caretesetecaee 460,000 290,000 750,000 
1909=T0ee ene 467,000 277,000 744,000 
L908 <OO rics claete 538,000 333,000 871,000 


Hog Receipts at it New York City. 
The receipts of live hogs at New York and 


Jersey City in recent years, for the eight 
summer and four winter months, and year 
ending March 1: 

Summer. Winter. 12 mos. 
19 24 2B raarete outs 1,055,951 659,097 1,715,048 
PE eT aa aie 1,034,696 675,655 1,710,351 
1922S 28 eects 923,399 667,521 1,590,920 
192T-22ee Sete 856.806 552,607 1,409,413 
1920 e2E Soe sclects 849,834 629,308 1,479,142 
TOTG= 20 ices cies 704,815 424,151 1,132,966 
IDV =18 5 Soc csieten 665,000 623,000 1,188,006 
HO1[G=U avers ae 1,087,000 704,000 1,792,006 
ISIS 16. (ese 879,000 680.060 1,559,000 
LOTS <1 Bid eve brornte ice 1,165,000 694,000 1,859,009 
1913-14. Sanat ae 1,074,000 558,000 1,632,000 
pt) Pes | gee 900,952 651.983 1.552.935 
TOLR= Uaioe 996,000 742.000 1,738,000 
T9102 Tie siacyenee 840.744 538.391 1,379,135 
1S09=10F oi, cass sore 1,197,154 659,061 1,856,218 


The meat product of hogs received at New 
York is mostly used for local consumption. 


Hog Receipts at Philadelphia. 


The total supply of aoee at Philadelphia 
for the summer and winter seasons, and 12 
mentee ending March 1, is shown in the fol- 
owing: 


Summer. Winter. 12 mos. 
1924-25 occa nes 783,896 133,019 916,915 
gy Sy a ae A 763,081 469,401 1,232,482 
1922-231 603,702 383,097 986,799 
1921-221, .. 584,086 341,686 925,772 
1920-21.... 556,207 | 352,890 909,097 
1919-20..... 380,480 168.090 548.570 
1918-19..... 340,000 235,000 536,000 
1917-187... .. 816,000 197,000 513,000 
1916-17.. -. 575,000 387.000 962,000 
1915-16... . 508,000 256,000 763,000 
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Summer. Winter. Total 
1913-14 506,000 102,000 608,000 
1912-13 465,000 218,000 683,000 
1911-12. 260,000 125,000 385,000 
1910-11" 96,000 63,000 159,000 
1909-10 204,000 110,000 314,000 
1908-09 170,000 115,000 285,000 
1907-08.. 180,000 91,869 271,869 
1906-07 156,203 92,464 248,667 


1The figures here given are of hogs slaugh- 
fered in inspected houses. There have been 
no accurate records of the total actual re- 
ceipts of live stock in Philadelphia since the 
death of Col, Siewers, our former corres- 
pondent. *As reported; evidently too low. 


Net Hog Receipts at Baltimore. 


The reported net receipts of hogs at Balti- 
more are shown below for years ending Mar. 
1. But little is done in curing product from 
hogs received. 


Summer. Winter. 12 mos 
MEH 2D. cscs scence 713,756 403,528 1,117,284 
MOOS wie < 0.050 1) 00 745,425 866,128 1,611,559 
LE 625,948 397,490 1,023,438 
PE ay 666,307 365,868 1,032,175 
tS 694,086 459,204 1,153,299 
BGAN csc vencss 559,096 430,875 989,971 
MEISE sce cusses 301,000 248,000 549,000 
BUEN EO 6. 0-0.0:r:0.0:0 4 © 323,000 198,000 521,000 
UIA os avaye ve e0.0 5 431,000 292,006 723,000 
SES ARR 649,000 554,000 1,203,000 
CS Se 573,000 217,000 790,000 
EDA save. oiaie epi ei< 387,000 260,000 647,000 
UBD Biovn os\ee p.0/<r2. 397,875 255,818 653.693 
ESS ee 391,000 258,000 649,000 
MNES eo classe Grasars « 293,399 265,124 558,523 
BPN soils since ess 495,171 286,737 781,908 
1908-09........... 624,905 389,591 1,014,496 
MTEC or oren seis, soe, ors 549,702 370,939 920,641 
UPC) diniss.cls soe ss ; 309,073 769,359 
BBOG=06... 1. ccsercs 522,87 355,710 878,585 

PORK PACKING IN THE FAR 
WEST. 


Following is a statement based on direct 
reports to The Price Current-Grain Reporter 
Year Book of hogs slaughtered on the Pacific 
Slope during the summer season of 1924, 
compared with the winter season of 1924-25: 


q Summer, Winter, 
1924, 1924-25. 
BeOIM PCA oc 0:5 vies oe eee 14,796 8,476 
Emeryville (Oakland)....... 24,000 14,264 
OS Cr 198,273 124,994 
RMEEETISTAE Egiatetntlera acs a0 soeea tne 6,411 3,415 
MM REIINO NCO) Gel ple sess (s. aso-0 aie oils» 12,000 5,187 
BEE TAN CISCO. (er of cre tis te woe 132,948 116,676 
meer JOalttornia..... cscs. cae G4R8a0 > Rta de. 
reat Falls, Mont........... 8,005 3,000 
ROI OV ios ailarel BS distaste eweiels 7,798 8,107 
BANC SOLO a seests oie sis clecicle 85,957 61,469 
RAI Oisu5) a siersies vee ie ses 13,860 7,835 
BRETT LILA Cc kceisss caleecce sce 54,080 23,508 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... 41,092 23,175 
MEMTTICy WV ABD. 655s ae ccc esse 167,888 109,714 
METAL icicle. 5/46) 000 fais os a¥e% vos 89,419 76,353 
MPREOANEL Ca et sas 0s 0)s)s)uie 06 0 9 0, s\0e'e 41,663 27,922 
EY WUE aA 7,155 3,234 
MERON TODOLUNE s00 00 cs eves 4,095 2,213 
BREST SE ecto iSharstin\e-s «wie o's ce 6:0 910,388 614,542 
19 23 - 24 __,, 
AVERAGES, ETC. 

Nov. 1. Mar. 1. 
Average, weight, lbs... 194.25 181.46 
Average cost, cwt..... $8.88 $11.01 
PEA COSU ss, wcrep cst siew's $15,703,646 $12,277,778 
Avg. yield lard, lbs.... 30.44 25.36 
M. pork made, bbls.... 495 412 
Other pork made, bbls. 1,274 1,852 
Total green meats..... 104,244,370 62,225,253 
BEAL NIATG 06 ces secs eee 27,712,210 15,564,785 

REPORTED MEAT STOCKS. 
BERGE OLDE, ste:6-025,6yhe2.0)0.0.0 3,281,603 3,581,253 
Shoulders, Ibs......... 2,371,394 1,768,949 
OL ee 5,557,843 4,768,823 
Other meats, lbs....... 3,875,099 1,769,219 
‘otal meats, lbs....... 15,085,939 11,889,244 
BEBE LMIE SIONS cases: f'ale.0 wc sinle 464 233 
ESS arelerascaio « S.0:0s > 2,179,287 2,676,036 


WINTER PACKING IN THE WEST. 


Total number of hogs packed in the West 
during the winter season, and cost of hogs 
per 100 pounds, live weight, according to The 
Price Current-Grain Reporter special re- 
ports since 1843: 


Season. 


No. 
17,968,003 
17,731,528 6.91 
15,324,292 7.96 
- 11,497,753 7.92 
- 12,582,393 9.89 


13,736,796 14.27 
- 16,877,391 17.27 
- 12,499,906 16.57 
. 14,539,640 10.59 


15,474,793 7.05 
- 12,559,412 6.74 
10,744,002 7.98 
10,618,855 7.47 


- 12,185,809 6.12 

8,741,259 7.58 

8,725,224 8.39 

11,540,129 5.87 

. 11,175,484 4.47 

. 9,694,430 6.46 

. 10,496,066 5.27 

10,456,503 4.67 

9,499,028 4.74 

1902-03 scm cconeenen ceetene 8,458,606 6.44 
1901-02 «5.5 cicrersrs eels als oS creda 10,340,196 5.97 
1900-01 Sac awresiirte tine ates 9,277,750 5.02 
L899 =O0 NSE See celedeee 8,675,898 4.29 
1898=99:;.. sskv.0r he renee eee 9,720,145 3.52 
ESOT =9S2% screenees aieiciieerctete 8,440,785 3.53 
LSS6=9%sen erento sehen 6,949,090 3.30 
1895-96..... a ivetelaie sok aici 6,815,800 3.68 
1894-95 5,52 2% Soeein os. cee meee 7,191,520 4.28 
1893-9450 beeen. estes 4,884,082 5.26 
1892<93 cco sterehaciee nes 4,633,520 6.54 
LBOT HOS ire ce cteyrsi tee lereron ater 7,761,216 3.91 
1890=-91)..36 Sndieees hes dean 8,173,126 3.54 
1889=905 c:cShouiee oes dewe te 6,663,802 3.66 
EBSS=89 joa tries aaron toreecte 5,483,852 4.99 
LSST-8Si ceo een 5,921,181 5.04 
1886-S7..2in.. dc oesis oki tea 6,439,009 4.19 
188-865. ve ccen.neiee scars 6,298,995 3.66 
1884-853 sos cacti cen wae 6,460,240 4.29 
1883584... c ne en peeear. cee »,402,064 5.18 
1882-88." nc-ncneccose donee 6,132,212 6.28 
LS81T=82 Seep cates here 5,747,760 6.06 
1880-81 cosy morshaitieresa otra 6,919,456 4.64 
L879=80i.5 Seton eine. ume 6,950,451 4.18 
[S78-795.. cen cen ee ne 7,480,648 2.85 
[STATS eneee ee ene 6,505,446 3.99 
1S7O=7%i- ss since ates Sean ee 5,101,308 5.74 
[S7h=T6N e een ee ees 4,880,135 7.05 
1834 =75:2. weg coe oe 5,566,226 6.66 
{ST9- Tao Recs rome 5,466,200 4.34 
1S72=78e ot eh eo kiee eee 5,410,314 3.73 
FUELS ae ae, eS 4,831.A5R 4.19 
TSTO= TUF. cae chelre avetere.e sitectisieie 3,695,251 5.26 
SOO = TOK. cate noite Steere cies mete 2,635,312 9.22 
1RBR=69%. chet cee. Cee 2,499,873 8.18 
P86%= 6820s weeietete caries cae 2,781,084 6.36 
LS66~Blies. eee eee ete cure 2,490,791 5.78 
1865-66. ceaccick ets narenaehiaiets 1,785,955 9.34 
1864-65. 02 ae men sete ees oe 2.422,779 11.46 
cat ae oom aac. torn one one 3,261,105 5.36 
T862-63,5 aie ce eae coe 4,069,520 3.36 
(861-6255 Caw ome eens aoicr 2,893,666 2.42 
TSG0-61.. Socom cae ee oe 2,155,702 4.57 
1869=60.55 sone a eee ee 2,350,822 4.73 
T8hS25 Oi .c-c cae mee tenes 2,465,552 5.02 
ESS TB Sticrc.so wes aie ein oe 2,210,778 3.89 
PRAGA TES, oc ubles aera ee 1.818.468 4.75 
LSB HB Gforce c's pare creetetn na Serate 2,489,502 4.60 
1854-BB Sieve vob aslaee « otitis 2,124,404 S87 
USRS-8 on oe oecie hath ate 2,534,770 3.25 
(852553. 60... cea eee. 2,201,110 4.81 
(851-5 9rc0- cence eek eae 1,182,846 3.56 
(RRO=R 15... s swept we ceases 1.232.867 3.00 
(849-60 dsu.s 0.066 soatme k eee 1,652,220 2.13 
{848-49...... ae HUORUME aoleitare 1,560,000 3.75 
(847-48:4.),.1e se eccheee TReee 1,710,000 2.60 
(846-4 icici onee eee eee 825.000 2.85 
1845 46h nasa aunties ieee 940,000 3.90 
(844-4655. ncrchs cress steer 790,000 2.65 
ESAS a4 4 a. oi. Conciente othe <oeieee 1,245,000 oe 


“The article on ‘Business and Trade Con- 
ditions’ is the best I have seen recently on 
present conditions.’—Frank A. Witt, Indian- 
apolis. 
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TOTAL YEARLY PACKING AT PROMINENT PLACES. 


Total number of hogs packed in the West for twelve months ending March 1, 
mentioned, with comparisons for previous years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


Ghicazomwe. snc 8,085,500 8,893,875 6,968,473 
Kansas City .. 3,400,567 3,678,760 3,241,171 
Omanhay Wy cea.s 3 Q 2,910,628 2,448,975 
st, Louls. 3... 8,891,184 2,648,451 
St. Joseph ate 1,784,497 1,841,339 
Indianapolis ... 1,659,667 1,823,721 1,653,603 
Milwaukee and 

Cudahy .<.... 1,373,538 1,668,942 1,477,099 
Cincinnati .... 913,239 823,072 655,259 
Ottumwa .. 2... 854,911 767,752 619,475 
Cedar Rapids.. 612,867 663.846 512,141 
Cleveland ..... 818,778 1,251,934 1,082,499 
Louisville ..... 189,496 349,051 245,432 
Sioux City ... 2,382,951 1,744,701 1,308,465 
SG. Paws .< sis 3,034,697 2,947,514 2,217,080 
Nebraska City. 292,788 301,166 257,428 
Wichitas a5 5.0 659,933 696,489 564,892 
Detroit... 36 ay 1,185,195 1,209,909 997,621 
Fort Worth .. 322,444 347,261 341,715 

19 places ...84,062,490 35,754,302 29,081,118 
Al (other, *..3 3. 8,364,113 7,506,057 7,454,845 

WTOtalligi..nrad ce 42,426,608 43,260,359 36,535,963 


1921-22. 


1,388,440 
1,188,460 


292,855 


23,734,077 
6,342,827 


30,076,904 


1920-21. 

6,300,377 
1,953,558 
2,039,437 
3,013,400 
1,519,335 
1,335,266 


1,075,674 
808,500 
611,311 
538,016 


25,110,573 
5,373,311 


30,483,884 


1919-20. 
7,374,269 
2,693,273 
2,259,184 
3,158,475 
1,746,636 
1,411,975 


1,190,955 


1918-19. 
8,338,768 
3,303,501 
2,682,885 
3,150,296 
2,162,386 
1,462,107 


1,623,222 
715,000 


at places 


1917-18. 

6,284,586 
2,353,357 
1,235,535 
2,507,609 
1,823,502 
1,250,508 


852,180 


911,884 
658,846 


—————___- 


27,590,168 31,170,900 23,277,044 


5,582,276 5,092,833 5,210,506 


TOTAL YEARLY PACKING AND MARKETING OF HOGS. 
Total Western and Eastern packing, and receipts of hogs at New York, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore, for years ending March 1: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 


1922-23. 


Packed in the West....42,426,603 43,260,359 36,535,963 


Packed at Boston...... 1,033,506 1,129,334 1,013,226 
Other N. Eng. points.... 559,176 552,943 498,603 
Packed at Buffalo...... 1,012,641 1,035,231 946,34 
Other Eastern points.... 2,541,598 1,833,540 1,601,043 
Rets., N. Y., Phil., Balt. 3,188,696 4,053,476 3,601,157 


ABO RW Poste. horcntep icin choca 50,762,220 51,864,883 44,196,332 


1921-22. 1920-21. 1919-20. 
30,076,904 30,483,884 26,236,796 
782 :380 969,670 
318,688 449,916 513,364 
859,387 815,911 810,878 
1,322,074 1,232,478 953,575 
3,366,660 3,317,766 2,527,378 


33,172,444 36,263,733 28,487,560 


1918-19. 
36,263,733 


947,327 
2,312,499 


36,783,595 37,131,336 32,011,661 42,468,539 


MONTHLY AND CALENDAR YEAR TOTAL PACKING. 


Approximate number of hogs packed in the West monthly, and for calendar years, ac- 
cording to compilations of The Price Current-Grain Reporter and by Bureau of Agricultural 


Heonomics 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Jan. 4,016,000 8,395,000 2,484,000 3,244,000 
Feb. 3,227,000 2,819,000 2,285,000 2,922,000 
Mar. 2,976,000 3,234,000 2,246,000 2,009,000 
Apr. 2,809,000 2,924,000 2,000,000 2,711,000 
May ~ 2,735,000 3,072,000 2,572,000 2,506,000 
June 1,030,000 2,815,000 2,677,000 2,535,000 
July 2,605,000 3,652,000 1,940,000 2,579,000 
Aug. 2,017,000 2 : 
Sept. 1,959,000 2 5 , , 
Oct. 3,525,000 3,129,000 2,365,000 2,418,000 
Nov. 3,132,000 38,657,000 2,918,000 2,300,000 
Dec. 4,335,000 3,919,000 3,362,000 2,908,000 
6 


Ttl. 33,366,000 36,172,000 28,742,000 29,513,000 


1920. 


2,407,000 
3,348,000 


1919. 


3,337,000 


1918. 


29,467,000 33,575,000.35,116,000 


CALENDAR YEAR HOG PACKING. 


Number of hogs packed in the West dur- 
ing calendar years stated, according to com- 
pilations of The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter: 


1924? eee 33,366,000 | 1907... 25,950,000 
£9232. cee 36,172,000 | 1906....... 25,440,000 
NQ2O1 Feces 28,742,000 | 1905........ 25,485,000 
ODT loess 29,518,000 | 1904........ 23,795,000 
L920 tre ts 29,467,000 | 1903........ 21,740,000 
1919 yosnes 33,575,000 | 1902........ 21,230,000 
ESS scence 30; 116;000)1]) 100 Lemme 25,410,000 
PONT covaiens 28,666,000 | 1900........ 23,265,000 
19165. sonine $4,125,000 | 1899........ 22,215,000 
AOTG cite seers 80,737,000 | 1898........ 23,510,000 
AG14. cose 25,610,000 | 1897........ 19,640,000 
HOIS sso cts 27,829,000 |1896........ 16,230,000 
1912 once 26,500,000 | 1895........ 15,285,000 
TSIT acer. 28,010,000 | 1894........ 15,265,000 
1910s etears 21,500,000 | 1893........ 11,080,090 
1909 Sec nsws 25,385,000 | 1892........ 13,750,000 
1908.20.53 30,785,000 | 1891........ 15,180,000 


1As reported by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


1917. 


28,666,000 


1916. 


3/260,000 
4,687,000 


34,125,000 


NAME EQUIVALENTS FOR ORI- 
ENTAL BEANS. 
The Bureau of Markets gives the following 


English trade terms equivalent of Japanese 
established varieties of 


terms 


for well 


Oriental beans: 


Adzuki—Small dark red bean (Baby Reds). 
Aneko—Long red and white speckled bean. 
saolearsipy pga ews long cranberry=Aka 
—Red. 
Chunagauzura—Medium purple cranberry = 
Cha—Brown. 
Maruzura—Round cranberry = Chiro—White. 
Naggubura—Long cranberry = Chu—Middle 
or medium. 
Kotenashi—Oriental small white pea bean = 


Dai—Large. 
Otenashi—Same, large = Ko—Small. 
Kiji-Kiji bean (Red bean splotched with 


dirty white) = Maru—Round. 
Same = Naga—Long. 


Kintoki—Manchurian 


Large. 


Red Marrow = O— 


PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


YEARLY COMPARISONS OF PORK PACKING. 


Total number of hogs packed in the West during the summer and winter seasons, and 
for twelve months ending March 1, with yearly production of green meats and lard, in 


pounds, and aggregate cost of hogs: 
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Summer Winter Yr.ending Green meats Total lard Total cost 

Years. season season. March 1. produced. produced. of hogs. 
BEB9-90.60be0cs Hepes 60,551,501 6,663,802 13,545,303 1,885,424,000  489.727,000 134,169,000 
BNET A ieisves 6 e's 6 80.670 9,540,008 8,173,126 17,713,134 2,371,376,000 618,732,000 158,445,000 
BO icine oc. scasinie o/s 6,696,398 7,761,216 14,457,614 1,907,903,000 479,045,000 141,698,000 
1892-93 7,757,110 4,633,520 12,390,630 1,557,111,000 388,985,000 155,766,000 
1893-94 6,720,924 4,884,082 11,605,006 1,583,703,000 409,052,000 166,090,000 
1894-95 8,812,125 7,191,520 16,003,645 2,072,195,000 533,055,000 172,679,000 
1895-96.. 8,194,835 6,815,800 15,010,635 1,958,255,000 513,467,000 142,268,000 
1896-97... -- 9,979,888 6,949,090 16,928,978 2,250,158,000 662,040,000 135,456,000 
1897-98. .. 11,760,475 8,440,785 20,201,260 2,659,190,000 721,354,000 174,382,000 
1898-99. .- 13,931,550 9,720,145 23,651,695 3,030,000,000 808,473,000 203,696,000 
1899-00... . 18,524,943 8,675,878 22,200,821 2,828,000,000 794,453,000 212,858,000 
MEO clei! oveisieiciue.s 0.0 14,322,924 9,277,750 23,600,674 2,983,000,000 805,703,000 274,682,000 
MNS. sce encive's ens 15,071,480 10,340,196 25,411,676 3,006,000,000 803,129,000 323,346,000 
BOSH O8 . ceccccccscse 12,146,965 8,458,606 20,605,571 2,579,000,000 650,707,000 313,507,000 
BIEADS cou cieierosiaiere 00:6 12,876,658 9,499,028 22,375,686 2,855,000,000 724,717,000 282,365,000 
MEOA@05 . 6 cc0 ne coc .». 18,461,920 10,456,503 23,918,423 2,973,000,000 768,271,000 262,693,000 
BENG: cosines scseons 15,078,694 10,496,066 25,574,760 3,178,611,000 846,421,000 302,487,000 
MIGEOT scicccc ccccces 15,736,125 9,694,480 25,430,555 3,175,955,000 824,442,000 361,840,000 
MP T=0G< ccsceceescse 16,805,513 11,175,484 27,980,997 3,550,336.000 909,634,000 350,353,000 
SS, diate iaialujcee vee 17,456,506 11,540,129 28,996,635 3,420,070,000 866,187,000 858,507,000 
PLU ccccesescccee 15,437,071 8,725,224 24,162,295 2,866,026,000 703,537,000 396,893,000 
MOTG= 11 cccccc cece ss 13,014,307 8,741,259 21,755,566 2,773,834,000 723,214,000 424,328,000 
DNRC in’ oe 'aic 0's eaves 17,732,689 12,185,809 29,918,498 8,619,975,000 923,352,000 417,684,090 
DEMERS cle ae cess ace 14,964,979 10,618,855 25,583,834 3.168,662.000  758.174,000 423,538,000 
PETS crevalnyo'ain\o'e <0 0 16,877,559 10,744,002 27,621,561 3.412,228,000 785,746,000 499,544,000 
SS | eee 14,827,050 12,559,412 27,386,462 3.577,781,000  756,021.000 473,756,000 
Sees 17,127,540 15,474,793 32,602.333 4.105.379.000 830,957.000 509,114,000 
MEIN ate ors afew v0 oie.6 19.168,174 14,539,640 33,707,814 4.170,216.000 782.259.000 708,935,000 
Eo clainis.n'> 01r's) oss 15,987,644 12,499,908 28,490,633 3.640.894.0000 621.061.000 972,285,000 
BADD 16 oicio oei0 01s 0 19,386,342 16,877,391 36,263,733 4,084.888.000 1,082,293.000 1,408,204,000 
BSB St a iciss:005.0 cis. 19.4385.648 13,726,796 83.172.444 4,047,149,000 940,044,000 1,291,043,000 
MOA0= 21... ces aces . 17,901,491 12,582,393 30,483,884  4,358,706,000 1,008,189,000 887,790,000 
EOD Peace es os 18,579,151 11,497.753 30.076.904 3.844.442/000 1.104.893.000 5 83.954.000 
MEAG oi eho inl s'eevea's 21,211,671 15,324,292 36,535,968  4.802,.616.000 1,307,598,000 763,310,000 
hoe Sees 25,528,831 17,731,528 43,260,359 5,771,087,000 1.668.641,000 755, 423.000 
BPE AD\s o\e co cle ieivin oe 24,458,600 17,968,003 42,426,603 5,491,962,482 1,525,072,402 861,760,547 
DUCT EXPORT COM- Meats. Ibs. Lard, lhs. Total. Ibs. 
HOG PRODU 1918.... 442.090.000 562.000.000 1,005.000.000 
PARISONS. 1913. ae 537.000. 000 491,000,000 943.000 000 
The export movement of hog product fo: 917.... 424,000.000 —522.000.000 — 947,000.000 
twelve months ending October 31, with com-  1910.... 320.000.000 365.000.000 —_-685.000.000 
parisons—meats including barreled pork: 1909.... 490.000.090  497,000.000 987 000.000 
feats 188 Tard. Ibs Totals lus 1908... . 692.000.000 557.000.000 1.159.000.0006 
eats, IDS. ara, 3 ‘ 1907.... 587,000,000 597.000.000 1,184,000.000 
1924.... 850,883,000 816,781,000 1,667,664,000 1906.... 744,000.000  7438.000.000 1,487.000,900 
1923.... 597,000,000 704,000,000 1,301,000,000 1905.... 629.000.0009 650.000.9000 1.279.000 000 
1922.... 633,000,000 741,000,000 1,374.000,000 1904.... 5A9.0N0.000 583.000,000 1,142,000.008 
1921.... 789,000,000 910,000,000 1,699,000,000 1993.... 559.000.9000 520.000.000 1.070.000.0000 
1920.... 871.000.000 593,000,000 1.484,000.000 1992.... 665.000.000 506.000.000 1,171,000 N40 
1919....2,017.000.000 674,000,000 2.691.000.0009 1901... 851, 000.000 594.000.000 1,445.000.000 
1918....1,554.000.000 533.000,000 2.087.100.0090 19ND... &R2.000,000 639.000.9000 1,471,900.009 
1917.... 722,000,000  422.000.000 1,144.000.000 1899.... 976.000.0090 713.000.000 1.@R9_0N0.000 
1916.... 910,000,000 460,000,000 1,370,000,090 TREK... «6970 NNN.NN0 715.000.0000 1.685 000,000 
1915.... 780.000.0900 483.000.000 1,263,000.000 1897.... 794 090 NNN KNN.NNN.ANN 1.394 NONn.NGO 
1914.... 372,000,000 475,000,000 844,000.000 1896... 459.000.9000 534,000,000 1.193,000,000 


WESTERN RECEIPTS AND 


aratelv, with totals for the four points, and 


SLAUGHTERING OF SHEEP. 


Number of sheep received yearly at Chicago. St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, sep- 


number of vearly slaughtered at 


the four 


points, for years indicated, according to compilations by The Frice Current-Grain Reporter: 


Xansas 
Chicago. St. Louis. City 

INU fityce oe 5 4.504.000 746.000 1,004,000 
SENET crs. vc 2s 4,737.000 690.000 1,319,000 
ate tc cease 4,805,000 651,000 1,617,000 
BA istcts, a6 <e.10 4.218.000 622.000 1,582,000 
ER err aia ees. 4.352.000 725.000 1.f40,000 
BOG sce viens 4,441,000 826.000 1.645.000 
Ee ice rosea 5,229,000 777.000 1,841,000 
MUD Faigle aleis eie.0e 5.736.000 1.024,000 2.175.000 
His Coie cca 6.056.000 1,052,000 2.124.000 
MOE Sicc ces css 5,903,000 976,000 2.095.000 
See 5.378.000 744,000 2.002,000 
er 3.510.000 690,000 1.815.000 
BEER ie iays) 1 cto. (se 4.291.000 701.000 1.758.000 
molt... ..- 8,595,000 562,000 1,499,000 
OSs isis es «-- 4.430.000 545,000 1.667,000 
es 5.244.000 722.000 1.945.000 
1920......---. 4,005,000 615,000 1,687,000 
US Be ee 4,724 NNN €50 000 1.780 000 
1922. Biieln’ ds 3.874.000 633.000 1.574.000 
EON c's cic= 6 6.0 4,098,000 576.000 1,671,000 
MERA: eavele\q.ereic:0%e 4,192,000 489,000 1,569,000 


Omaha Total. Shipped. 
1,754,000 8.008.000 2,543,000 
1,970,000 8.716,000 2,837,000 
2.165.000 9.238.000 3.121.000 
2.029.000 8.461,000 2.760.000 
2.106.000 8.823.000 2,999,000 
2.167.000 9,089,000 2.511.000 
2.985.000 10,832.000 3.921.000 
2.978.000 11.913.000 8.418.000 
2.951.000 12.1932.000 3.139.000 
3,222,000 12,197,000 3,604,000 
2.114.000 11,238,000 2,997,000 
8.288 000 9.283.000 2.282.000 
8,171,000 9,921,000 1,307,000 
2 017.000 8.672.090 3.052.000 
8.386.000 10,228,000 8.931,000 
2.729.000 11.701 ,.N00 4.470.000 
2,891,000 9,198,000 3,372,000 
2752 000 9.917.000 2.285 N00 
2.533.000 8.614.000 2.822.000 
2,970,000 9,315,000 3,470,000 
2,844,000 9,094,000 3,324,000 


Slaught- 
ered. 
5.465.000 
5,879,000 
6,117,000 
5.701.000 
5.824.900 
6,578,000 
6.911.000 
8.295.090 
9.054.900 
8,593.000 
8.242.000 
7.900.000 
8,614,000 
5.620.000 
6.297.000 
7.221 N00 
5,828,000 
7.022 000 
5.792.009 
6,143,000 
5,770,009 
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LIVE-STOCK IN CANADA. 


Following is a statement by the Census and Statistics Office of Canada of the number 
of live-stock on the farms of all Canada in June of the vain mentioned: 


1924. 
LOLAGH ois wad tcctle ws eotepiayy 3,588,788 
Men Caws> can estate ates 3,726,985 
Other Cattle wiicccos cans Optodesoe 
ANTE GAIRELO: Case piateiais eto ® 9,460,836 
PGEISE Salta s whs.cu scl ars a,caraa>e 2,684,743 
SS WING Melee: wia.0 anit, seytionrA mae 5,069,181 


ber. Value per Head Total Value. 

923. 1924, 1923. 1924 3. 
3,530,641 $64 $63 $229, roe 000 $223,154,000 
3,659,365 46 47 170,567,000 173,015,000 
5,586,866 27 26 154,524,000 143,458,000 
9,246,231 34 34 325,091,000 316,473,000 
2,753,860 9 8 24,036,000 21,321,000 
4,405,316 12 12 62,596,000 52,312,000 


CANADIAN SWINE ON FARMS. 


Officiai estimates of the number of swine on farms in Canada on June 1 for the years 
included in the period 1918-24 follow, by provinces: 


1918. 1919. 

Prince Edward Is... 40,814 49,510 
Nova Scotia ........ 68,238 69,982 
New Brunswick .... 79,814 104,939 
Queheey Bak s\enelemisere 997,255 935,425 
OTN CAO her oa, occa eceriet ere 1,656,386 1,695,487 
Manitoba.  “siccun seni 284,596 261,542 
Saskatchewan s2n's. 521,240 432,367 
A IWOriain, <= cieusvoeueras ere 601,534 445,858 
British Columbia ... 39,805 44,960 

Total, Canada.... 4,289,682 4,040,070 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
49,917 42,447 37,351 42,011 45,335 
57,950 52,064 47,504 44,034 53,480 
92,925 89,337 85,260 66,822 73,608 


836,431 883,920 728,926 797,726 797,726 


1,614,356 1,563,807 1,553,484 1,734,734 1,807,903 


212,542 224,704 235,214 291,236 425,747 
321,900 432,776 563,069 679,867 872,819 
286,556 574,318 623,188 706,681 949,891 

44,101 41,522 41,738 42,845 42,672 


PORK PACKING IN CANADA. 


Information obtained by The Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter indicates the following 
as the number of hogs packed in Canada in 
inspected plants only for fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31 
Summer. Winter. 12 mos 

2g i retscarazara aioe 1,238,604 1,725,881 2,964,485 
92824 oc ereinselsias 1,187,353 1,269,677 12,457,030 
1922-287. es ctewe 1,251,846 772,189 12,024,535 
PR Pile rae izle ut 841,776 707,898 11,549,674 
1920-20 he vines tern 1,122,000 561,000 11,683,000 
LOTTO 20 Taatvces sarees 1,453,600 726,800 12,180,400 
LOLS =19 Eee siercleictore 1,557,000 778,000 12,335,000 
LOL T LS erctetsietscatetss rere 1,213,000 914,000 12,127,000 
UU Gadi eercetes sre oie 1,280,000 966,000 12,246,000 
LOTS “UG tet nies cere al 347, 000 1, 017, 000 12,364,000 
LOLS =U1b sraerclelevalvoretere 1,481,000 1,187,000 12,598,000 
VOUS Ae semrcitetesterate 1,310,000 835,000 2,145,000 
1912-13 eke as 1,250,000 800,000 2,050,000 
1 OUD 2 aptetel omiete nee 1,100,000 750.000 1,850,000 
UGE O a=W eierts cot vesstete 850,000 600,000 1,450,000 
TSO9=10Rerscsiaareier ore 750,000 500,000 1,250,000 
1908=09% te ecco 900,000 600,000 1,050,000 
VOOT=O3 tire tterete enters 750,000 450,000 1,200,000 
TOD G=OF are talc creinre 775,000 475,000 1,250,000 
L90R=O0G cements ee 800,000 500,000 1,300,000 
L9O4=0bs care sce earn 975,000 675,000 1,650,000 
1903-04 ceporereisnla sites 950,000 650,000 1,600,000 
1902-08 5 cressistcctcieisisve 700,000 500,000 1,200,000 
1902-02. 0..3% enn s 580,000 390,000 970,000 
1900-02 oi tis, sarees 710,000 450,000 1,160,000 
US99 OO store's agers ys fe reie 877,000 614,000 1,491,000 
LS9R=99 Sn hrs crsiaresers 725,000 500,000 1,225,000 
ISO T= OS ote: «oleae 500,000 400,000 900,000 
TS9G9ilarcere aiaiectarsrs 450,000 350,000 800,000 
1890-96.) ciceceteete sie c 400,000 350,000 750,009 


1Arbitrarily separated as to seasons. ?Sum- 


mer season beginning Apr. 1 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The following statement shows the number 
of head of cattle and sheep slaughtered in 


Canada in inspected establishments 
ended March 31: 


Year Cattle 
LG 2M S25 M oro.cfclele eanohane save okies 920,195 
TODS Oa ee io aleiecieree o.cur, ox le eaclecs 822,226 
Dae cic eitacsiel eietale atavcis crapeare 835,454 
MOD ile tars:.c via'siave alesse ators onmiereceye 715,302 
NG ZO Taste « visleic ale te ccstarsis alpeaters 831,701 
UOT Dieeararcvcvs ecaleerete ste Saunrois/y-aietere 947,015 
TOUR Mere aleiets sais’ 2's erp -eslerece eet 881,893 


for years 


Sheep. 


495,572 
497,368 
608,973 
662,763 
613,460 
378,054 
343,360 


3,516,678 3,904,895 3,915,684 4,405,316 5,069,181 


PRICES OF CATTLE AT CHICAGO. 


Monthly average of prices of good to 
choice steers at Chicago, weighing 1,200 to 


1,500 pounds, collated by The Price Current 


Grain Reporter: 


Months. ay 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919, . 


Jan. . of ze 0 $ . 75 $ 7.65 $ 9.45 $15.00 $16.80 
sb. 30 8. 80 -75 17.00 » 


Fe 25 00 «8. 13 

Mar 0.58 9. 20 8.40 9.60 13.50 17.20 
Apr 10.00 9.385 8.385 8.40 13.00 16.85 
May 10.05 9.90 8.55 8.40 12.65 16.00 
June 9.38 10.45 9.20 8.10 15.55 14.50 
July 9.38 10.50 9.90 8.20 15.70 15.90 
Aug 9.38 11.25 10.15 8.80 15.55 16.75 
Sept 8.88 10.75 10.85 8.10 16.30 15.80 
Oct 9.63 10.45 11.50 8.30 15.30 16.50 
Nov 9.00 9.75 11.00 7.30 13.40 15.40 
Dec 9.80 9.65 10.20 7.20 11.30 14.50 
High ..$13.75 $11.25 $11.50 $9.60 $16.30 $17.20 
Low .. 5.85 9.20 7.65 17.20 11.30 14.50 


YEARLY AVERAGES, 

Yearly average prices at Chicago of native 
beef steers, fat cows and heifers, hogs, sheep 
and lambs, per 100 Ibs., as stated by the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers’ Journal: 


Steers. Cows. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


9.55 5.95 7.55 7.30 13.50 


$9.60 $5.70 $8.20 $7.30 $14.85) 


14.65 9.50 17.45 12.15 16:68 
11.60 8.25 15.10 11.00 15:66 
9.50 6.75 9.60 7.85 10.75 
8.40 6.10 7.10 6.30 9.00 
8.65 6.55 8.30 5.55 8.00 
8.25 6.10 8.35 5.20 7.70 
7.15 5.25 7.55 4.40 7.20 
6.40 4.35 6.70 3.95 5.95 
6.80 4.60 8.90 5.25 7.56 | 
6.35 4.25 7.35 5.00 7.40. 
6.10 4,10 5.70 4.65 6.35 
5.80 3.85 6.10 5.25 7.05 
5.30 3.70 et: 5.20 6.85 
5.05 3.65 5.25 5.00 6.80 
*Averages for 1919 were highest on record. 
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Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Year Book in any way, if addressed to the 
editor, will always be welcomed and appre- | 


ciated. 
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LARD PRODUCTION COMPARI- 
SONS. 


Total lard production of Western packing 
for years ending March 1, also for packing at 
Pastern cities, and from hogs slaughtered at 
New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to statements and estimates of The 
Price Current-Grain Reporter, in pounds; 


Western Other Total, 

packing. production. pounds. 
1888-89....359,927,000 123,975,000 483,902,000 
1889-90....489,727,000 134,500,000 624,227,000 
1890-91....618,732,000 156,300,000 775,032,000 


642,000,000 
533,985,090 


1891-92... .479,000,000 
1892-93... .388,985,000 


163,000,000 
145,000,000 


1893-94....409,052,000 130,000,000 539,052,000 
1894-95....533,055,000 140,000,000 673,055,000 
1895-96....518,467,000 136,000,000 649,467,000 
1896-97... .662,040,000 143,500,000 805,540,000 
1897-98....721,354,000 148,000,000 869,354,000 
1898-99... .808,473,000 153,000,000 961,473,000 


150,000,000 
135,000,000 


944,453,000 
940,703,000 


1899-00... .794,453,000 
1900-01... .805,703,000 


1901-02....803,129,000 125,000,000 928,129,000 
1902-03....650,707,000 115,000,000 765,707,000 
1903-04....724,717,000 130,000,000 854,717,000 
1904-05....768,271,000 145,000,000 913,271,000 


1905-06... .846,421,000 
1906-07.., .824,442,000 
1907-08... .909,634,000 
1908-09... .866,187,000 
1909-10... .703,537,000 
1910-11... .723,214,000 


140,000,000 986,421,000 
138,000,000 962,442,000 
160,000,000 1,069,634,000 
155,000,000 1,021,187,000 
145,000,000 848,537,000 
120,000,000 843,214,000 


1911-12....923,352,000 155,000,000 1,078,352,000 
1912-13....758,174,000 164,800,000  922,974.000 
1913-14....785,746,000 195,361,000 981,107,000 
1914-15....765,021,000 218,482,000 983,503,000 
1915-16....830,957,000 165,200,000 996,157,000 
1916-17....782,259,000 197,809,000 980,068,000 
1917-18....621,901,000 99,864,000 720,925,000 


1918-19. ..1,082,293,000 
1919-20... .940,044,000 
1920-21. ..1,008,189,000 
1921-22,. .1,104,893,000 


170,337,000 1,252,630,000 
163,659,000 1,103,703,000 
233,670,000 1,241,859,000 
208,207,000 1,313,100 000 


1922-23...1,297,601,000 196,185,000 1,493,786,000 
1923-24...1,668,641,000 130,494,000 1,799,135,000 
1924-25. .1,525,072,402 219,377,164 1,744,449,566 


VISIBLE MARKETING OF HOGS. 


Comparative visible marketing of hogs for 
years ending March 1, as indicated by West- 
ern and Eastern packing returns and receipts 
at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
according to compilations by The Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter: 

Western Eastern Receipts, Total 

packing. packing. 3 cities. number. 
1894-95..16,003,000 3,099,000 2,517,000 21,619,000 
1895-96. .15,010,000 2,603,000 2,867,000 20,480,000 
1896-97. .16,929,000 2,791,000 2,950,000 22,670,000 
1897-98. .20,201,000 3,072,000 2,861,000 26,134,000 
1898-99. .23,651,000 3,164,000 2,978,000 29,793,000 
1899-00. .22,201,000 3,092,000 2,879,000 28,172,000 
1900-01. .23,600,000 2,760,000 2,620,000 28,980,000 
1901-02. .25,411,000 2,749,000 2,235,000 30,395,000 
1902-03. .20,605,000 2,800,000 1,841,000 25,246,000 
1903-04. .22,375,000 2,781,000 2,461,000 27,617,000 
1904-05. .23,918,000 2,958,000 2,815,000 29,691,000 
25,575,000 2,755,000 2,943,000 31,273,000 
1906-07. .25,430,000 2,789,000 2,759,000 30,978,000 
1907-08. .27,981,000 3,200,000 3,219,000 34,400,000 
1908-09. .28,996,000 3,341,000 2,860,000 35,197,000 
1909-10. .24,162,000 2,809,000 2,952,000 29,923,000 
1910-11. . 21,755,000 2,659,000 2,097,000 26,511,000 
1911-12. .29,918,000 3,393,000 2,772,000 36,083,000 
1912-13. .25,584,000 3,008,000 2,892,000 31,484,000 
1913-14. .27,622,000 3,210,000 2,887,000 33,719,000 
1914-15. .27,386,000 3,496,000 3,353,000 34,235,000 
1915-16. .52,602,000 3,613,000 3,090,000 39,305,000 
1916-17. .33,708,000 4,028,000 3,477,000 41,213,000 
1917- 18. .28, 488,000 3,163,000 1,986,000 33,637,000 


1918-19. .36,264,000 3,892,000 2,312,000 42,469,000 . 


1919-20. .26.237,000 5,794,000 2,527,000 34,558,000 
1920-21. 30,484,000 3,374,000 3,318,000 37,176,000 
1921-22. .30.077,000 3,221,000 3,667,000 36,965,000 
1922-23. 36,536,000 4,059,000 3,602,000 44,137,000 
1923-24. .43,261,000 4,938,000 4,053,000 51,865,000 
1924-25. .42,426,602 5,146,921 3,188,696 50,762,222 


CATTLE AND SHEEP SLAUGH- 
TERINGS. 


The Price Current-Grain Reporter submits 
the following compilation, showing yearly 
number of cattle slaughtered at the four 
Western centers: 

Chicago. K. City. St. Louls. 
542,000 


Omaha. Total. 


549,000 3,786,000 
553,000 4,053,000 


4,292,000 
530,000 3,990,000 
545,000 3,700,000 
8 696,000 4,203,000 
ae 000 1,149,000 921,000 843,900 5,401,000 
34 
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3,000 1, 114) 000 1, 706, 000 1,017,000 7,590.000 
29000 i 915, 000 1, 192,000 1,156,000 7,686,000 
32,000 1,630,000 1/128/000 1,181,000 6.921.000 
693,000 1,200,000 903,000 921,000 5,736,000 

21..2,377,000 1,200,000 661,000 829,000 5,067,000 
1922. .2,797,000 1,406,000 734,000 915,000 5,852,000 
. .2,813,000 1,559,000 544,000 997,000 5,913,000 
. -2,889,606 1,552,429 544,019 1,103,513 6,089,567 

The following compilation shows the num- 
ber of sheep slaughtered yearly at the four 


o 
= 
eS 
Seta ia ee =: 


centers. Sheep slaughtered: 
Chicago. K. City. St. Louis. Omaha. Total 
1899. .3,296,000 645,000 334,000 44,000 5,019,000 
1900. .3 644,000 369,000 724,000 4,798,000 
1901..3, 785,000 458,000 752,000 5,276,000 
1902.. 743,000 466,000 879,000 5,832,000 
1903. .3,582,000 791,000 482,000 972,000 5,827,000 
1904. .3,142,000 745,000 643,000 935,000 5,465,000 
1905. .3,380,000 962,000 598,000 939,000 5,879,000 
1906. .3,464,000 1,144,000 640,000 969,000 6,117,000 
1907. .3,069,000 1,091,000 525,000 1,016,000 5,701,000 
1908 . .3,138,000 1,098,000 595.000 993,000 5,824,000 
1909. .3,501,000 1,172,000 718,000 1,187,000 6,578,000 
1910. .3,736,000 1,189,000 695,000 1,291,000 6,911,000 
1911. .4,4538,000 1 Ke 914,000 1,413,000 8,295,000 
1912..4 000 1 955,000 1,607,000 9,055,000 
1913..4, 904,000 1,637,000 8,592,000 
1914..4, 697,000 1,916,600 8,242,000 
se 2.000 1,204,000 ‘ 


2,000 1,177,000 
“ 000 916,000 

5,000 951,000 
35,000 1,172,000 
13,000 1,081,000 
3,000 1,307,000 


611,000 1,513,000 7,231,000 
611,000 1,423,000 5,918.000 
488,000 1,605,000 5,783,000 
508,000 1,439,000 5,548,000 
354,090 1,682,000 5,821,000 
311,443 1,601,523 5,770,943 

hes oe ne canes of cattle and sheep 
slaughtered at the four centers, and the total 
Western killing of hogs, the yearly aggre- 
gates compare as follows, for years indicated, 
according to compilations of The Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter: 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Hogs. Total. 


1897. cece 3,711,000 4,€54,000 19,640,000 28,005,000 
on @ ees see 3,553,000 4,647,000 23,510,000 31,710,000 


ry eh 5,019,000 22, oy eee 31,020,000 


2 
S 
RR! 


000 
25,440,000 36. 550, "000 
25,950,000 36, 462) 000 
41,013,000 
36,627,000 
32,941,000 
40,694,040 
5.000 25,553.000 38,905 008 
40,204,000 
27,386, 000 39,327,000 
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1915. 4,203,000 7,000,000 32,603,000 43,806,000 
OLE Ss op fut 5,401,000 7.110,000 84,125,000 46,635,000 
JONT is cece 7,590,000 5,620,000 28,488,000 41.698,000 
LOIS Tohie co's 7,686,000 6,297,000 31,886,000 45,869,000 
1919.. . 6,921,000 7,231,000 33,172,000 47,324,000 
920: . 5,736,000 5,918,090 320,484,000 42.138,000 
¢ 5,067,000 5,783,000 29,513,000 40,363,000 
92 5,852,000 5,548,000 36,536,000 47,936,000 

y 5,913,000 5,821,000 43,261,000 54,995,000 
O28 suis uci 6,089,567 5,770,943 42,426,603 54,287,113 
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CALENDAR YEAR EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. ~ 
The following, compiled from official statements, shows the exports of bacon, hams and 
pork, total of meats, lard, and aggregate product, for calendar years indicated: 


Pickled Refined 
Bacon, Hams, Pork, Total meats, Lard, Total product, 
pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds, 

T9O0).. ceretcteve steve 469, 924,828 198,328,048 166,491,822 834,744,698 609,473,372 1, 444. 218,070 
COON ac aatebeiahe 447,620,337 230,456,004 168,212,115 846,288,456 607,266,176 ch 453, 554, 632 
902M crete 270,141,141 224,982,389 129,433,963 624,557,493 504,160,555 i 128, 718, 048 
USS Heante. cere 213,519,817 205,494,949 127,992,778 547,007,544 535,375,757 i 182’ 383,309 
L904 res 252,484,228 188,444,669 121,213,020 562,169,920 563,520,159 15125,733,179 
TO05 cme te ee 297,890,332 207,244,526 149,280,844 654,415,702 701,679,162 1,356,094,864 
WOO Go reatere cis, sr 347,667,053 195,429,786 164,707,205 707,804,044 678,231,801 1,386,035,845 
USO Ticcemtate spsteve 208,085,974 207,069,318 177,386,769 592,542,061 589,268,230 1,181,810,291 
LSOR civic te dieveele 264,788,376 220,829,141 119,005,790 604,623,307 581,934,236 1,186,557,543 
LOO Siren siete 212,551,671 195,765,704 54,788,928 463,106,303 458,261,434 931,367,737 
ESEQ. vies Merete 128,269,744 131,181,642 46,111,861 305,563,247 368,831,681 674,394,928 
TOUT GS. Srv ote 198,112,203 189,615,032 58,319,010 446,046,245 552,429,865 998,476,110 
DOLD eee owen 192,021,658 176,058,810 62,165,889 430,246,357 495,092,561 925,338,918 
PIG ietewtee aa eters 212,796,618 171,671,407 60,818,752 445,256,777 575,492,056 1,020,778,833 
TOMA eeetacca se _ 184,267,850 142; 398,301 41,043,500 367,709,651 459,813,419 827,523,060 
by Pees iy neon 524,138,245 266,442,819 91,207,024 881,788,088 486,676,357 1,368,464,445 
LOMMG Ar cetera are 592,851,157 287,161,195 117,350,274 997,362,626 453,974,373 1,451,336,999 
VOU Tic caiate inne he 578,128,056 243,386,814 94,043,017 915,557,887 382,144,727 1,297, 702, 614 
EOS a ores aie mtate 1,104,788,081 537,213,041 53,571,637 1,695,572,759 555,125,065 2'250/698.424 
Me ER onoone 1,190,297,494 596,795,663 66,682,559 1,853,775,716 783,858,748 2,637,634,464 
POO eteveevcte 636, 676;572 185 246,755 78.816 318 900,738,645 635,488,022 1,536,226,667 
ODA ere iete cyern-s 415,356,152 232,323,797 32,842,607 680,522,556 868,941,569 1,549, 464, 126 
VOOR tacts sere 341,838,745 289,613,175 38,628,919 670,080,839 766,950,103 i 437, 030, 942 
DO 2 Siete ake chee wie 456,797,497 372,092,656 41,840,884 870,731,037 1,035,381,571 1,906,112, 608 
ih Pt eine ica 286,627,810 305,109,973 28,279,903 1699,063,017 944,095,014 1,670,523,005 


1Including Wiltshires, Cumberlands and Fresh Pork. 


CALENDAR YEAR EXPORTS OF BEEF, BY QUANTITIES AND VALUES. 
Quantities and values of fresh beef, salted beef, and canned beef, exported from the 
United States for calendar years indicated: : 
———_Quaanttity, pounds —__—__,, Value, in dollars——————_, 
Fresh. Salted. Canned. Total. Fresh. Salted. Canned, Total. 
1900... 326,356,576 54,935,296 51,915,745 483,207,617 29,307,778 3,155,558 5,150,013 37,613,349 
1901... 354,421,731 52,528,512 53,339,582 460,189,825 32,294,877 3,099,492 5,233,782 40,628,151 


1902... 242,015,093 47,198,997 81,362,981 370,577,071 25,028,304 8,375,401 8,384,454 36,788,159 
1903... 293,401,843 58,164,546 66,737,731 418,304,120 26,702,858 3,703,177 6,850,079 37,256,114 
1904... 262,328,700 54,618,013 51,158,326 368,305,039 24,142,308 2,959,886 5,177,926 32,280,120 
1905... 254,360,198 73,957,544 75,208,035 403,525,777 23,246,792 4,268,773 7,420,371 34,935,936 
1906... 269,714,209 75,667,880 35,668,372 381,050,461 24,751,284 4,454,362 3,492,213 32,697,850 
1907... 269,411,737 51,195,838 22,145,993 342,753,568 26,182,787 3,293,932 2,352,226 31,828,845 
1908... 156,133,985 44,316,839 17,455,669 217,905,393 15,952,670 3,340,964 1,884,940 21,178,574 
1909... 93,742,451 43,943,209 16,649,712 154,335,372 9,592,176 3,308,947 1,843,705 14,744,828 
1910... 55,588,924 35,335,923 11,503,037 102,377,884 5,911,108 38,071,975 1,330,048 10,313,131 
1911... 28,782,481 42,304,538 11,248,543 82,335,562 2,905,412 3,181,044 1,311,234 7,397,690 
1912 5e 9,025,552 28,709,513 8 439,735 46,174,800 1,053,777 2,437,460 1,040,891 4,532,128 
1913 ae 6,850,123 25,180,539 4,163,095 36,193,757 817,847 2,507,541 539,889 3,865,277 
1914... 31,422'463 23'779,449 30,734,748 85,956,660 3,899,070 2,371,563 4,897,079 11,169,712 
1915... 262,813,397 42,746,813 69,999,828 375,560,038 33,606,465 4,597,289 11,014,980 49,218,734 
1916... 181,979'831 36.682-614 54/026.922 272/689.367  227316,803 3,942'826 11,911,790 38,071,419 
1917... 216,419,599 67,810,990 65,471,232 349,701,821 31,427,182 8,319,309 18,258,522 58,005,309 
1918... 514,341,529 44,206,020 141,457,163 700,004,712 109,605,363 7,921,220 51,498,010 169,014,593 
1919... 174,426,999 42,804,724 58,867,327 271,099,050 40,280,747 8,739,141 20,672,964 69,692,852 
1920...  89.649,148 25,771,176 23.766,000 139,186.324 17,564,887 3,659,815 5,789,711 27.014.413 
1921... 10,341,007 24,590,582 6,077,248 41,008,837 1,798,398 2,582,716 1,276,147 5,658,261 
1922... 3,643,055 26,208,225 2,550,770 32,402,050 523,055 2,333,094 774,805 3,630,957 
1923... 3,885,972 23,041,629 © 1,733,968 28,161,569 530,205 2,340,349 473,182 3,343,736 
1924... 2,417,463 21,922,680 1,500,620 25,840,763 457,064 2,228,680 342,478 3,028,222 


HIGHEST MONTHLY AND YEARLY PRICES OF HOGS. 

Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term of — 
years indicated, collated by The Price Current-Grain Reperter from Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal reports: 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
7.66 7.50 7.75 7.70 7.75 7.55 11.15 10.65 10:90 11.85 10:25.937 00eaaeee 
9:00)" [8:85 88.850 1n8i0o. 28.40 eexe 75) 810 9.60 9.75 8.565 7.70 7.40 —/O3mm 
9.50 11.30 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.15 11.00 10.70 10.45 8.75 8.70 dite 

10.35. 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 9.25 11.75 11.85 9.65 9 900°) 98-007 998.25 ete 

16.00 15.65 16.35 16.75 15.65 16.60 16.65 16.40 18.25 16.25 14.50 10.80 18.26 
18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 21.55 21.60 23.60 23.50 21.00 17.20 15.50 14.60 23.60 

16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18.30 17.35 19.40 20.30 20.95 19.95 18.60 18.00 20.95 
12.00 13.55 15.55 16.50 16.65 16.17% 16.30 20.00 19.70 19.65 18.10 17.75 20.00. 
8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.85 10.15 10.25 11.55 11.60 10.55 10.85 10.80 11.60 
4.40) 9 %.26) 7.05. 7.90 7.95) 07.95 ae 8.05 8.50 8.95 7.75) 7.10) 733m 
8.60 8.90 9.00 8.95 8.67 8.52 9.30 10.20 _9.75 905° 98:25 97-75) te 


é : 2 2 9.70 8.10 11.20 

6.70. 6:95.) 90.15 27:60" 7.55.8) 8:20 8.45 832 8.60 8.40 8.45 8.75 8.75 

5.90 6.67 7.10 7.10 7.60 720 6:40" (6.15 00mm 

7.05 7.25 7.10 6.90 6.65 6.42 6.65 6.72 7.00 7.00 6.32 5.30 Tze 
5.72 6.42 6.55 6.82 6.67 6.85 7.00 6.75 6.82 6.85 6:50 6.55 “72 

5.00 5.12 6.55 5.72 5.65 5.70 6.17 6.45 6.20 5.80 5.25 5.35 6.45 
5.20 5.80 5.82 5.50 4.95 5.45 5.90 5.80 6.37 6.30 5.25 4.87 6iaiy 
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The following tables, representing millions of pounds, show the monthly exports of 
meats (including pork) and lard for sixteen years, ending with October 31 of the years in- 
dictated, with totals for the five winter months, and totals each month subsequently, from 
November 1, as compiled by The Price Current-Grain Reporter from official reports: 


Meats—Millions of Pounds. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 yertd 1919 arts 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 
3 4 8 5 


Nov. 8 60 385 72 96 7 6 333 2 So 22. 3 42 
Sh 4Rgege 49 88 fame lie SO uo el GSame (4 104. 0nS3 oan 137 eS 89 30 31 £52 
ans: 36 73 88 Soe Dou Ooee96) 160) 72 125 weRo 4S 490 49 41 30 36 48 
Feb. . 62 88 72 59 54 104 166 82 5 106 60 36 40 40 28 28 43 
Mar. . 55° mtb) fa 2o8— 57 109 240 287 106 672 96 29° 52 88 27 28 48 
5 mos 422 864 243 332 475 830 584 310 407 274 178 192 191 1387 158 233 
‘April 63 Wp 46) 60) 943) 5255 226) 983 986 969). 29 87 141 84 (17 «44 
' 6 mos 485 439 289 392 5181,085 760 393 493 343 207 229 9232 171 175 277 
(May ..... 51 CI AAT IS 76 PA 3k LOT So Ope mGbee 25 come4aim oo | 16) O41 
7 mos 536 508 336 468 5901,205 957 482 588 408 235 262 274 210 191 318 
June . 50 COmAG ab UoGs 28 lol oe tb mb OmSo OTE oo 380 46 20 39 
b $ mos 586 573 897 525 696 1,478 1,094 557 647 497 265 294 304 256 211 357 
A eg 59 le Ob a 2943, 168) 2180. © 82) N48 72 87 O88 Simcoe alee not 
>, 9 mos... 645 644 462 604 7191,6461,274 589 695 6569 292 332 441 299 238 394 
UAE, 5 cee 60 MSeeOtie, SL oop tats 115) 46 69 638 27 39 89 43 31 34 
{ 10 mos.. 705 722 519 685 7541,773 1,389 635 764 632 319 371 480 342 269 428 
Bent. ..... 50 Sheehan Gbe- 54) 77958581 144 (1 eeeom co. aon 30 49 28 34 
) 11 mos 755 807 576 750 808 1,8521,470 679 835 700 348 406 510 391 297 462 
[oS Se 59 BORED e eooekoe © Tan 684 43 erg 80; 24° = 36 Bie woo) 28. 28 
, 22 mos.. 814 887 633 789 8701,925 1,554 722 910 780 372 442 5387 424 320 490 
i Lard—Millions of Pounds, 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 
} 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
| Mere sic 5 a%5)50- STO 574 Goi ol eb (eet ee OTe me SOWmSG AO OO eet 1a 2S We OS 
WMC eels eine sve TOmeeoo TRS GR RS EEE SEY hy Gal RE ae 3°39 934 
RRMRU Gs. diate oe s-0: 0 78 1338 LOS Om Ome SOmm OS me 1m 6 Tanto aD Sinb OMmmeD OMeN4 One le 0 
Ni) oo Ae 60 100 Soe Ou Oo me OTe 69 mea 414Gb OUmmS SME GORD a 47% © 39 
|i 70) fo alltel 10GR S64: 83). 78 «101 68 61 939° 772) 41 56 bb, bb, 33 
| 6 mos........ 507 447 330 398 255 273 165 250 209 270 233 256 239 210 174 
WOME Sine css vce 73 8 42 538 44 92 564 46 42 45 82 45 41 49 17 
; 6 MOS........ 550 5382 372 451 299 365 219 296 251 315 265 303 270 259 191 
[May ........+.. 63 BRP I Ey) Re BP) ROY BES ile ly Gey See 
pum mOS........ 643 625 423 500 3859 421 299 328 301 339 303 351 315 313 217 
PRBIUC, oe ec ves 60 Good) 68) 647 LT? 3 2b) 50) 328 40 4 ee 82) 45 e30 
WEREETOIOS ccs 703 690 489 568 406 538 330 3858 351 871 343 395 347 350 247 
BEM ai sie oi oes 87 GO Gor Sa) 49 B89 VTL FLO BOS 3K 26s aes3: B86 Ps 
PEC INIOS «0005 790 759 555 651 455 627 401 363 379 3894 3869 439 380 394 279 
jAugust “nin io 76 er SI PR ARE ae DT PEE Ee ite SETS eel” Sele eer 
REE UEETHIOS...-....... 866 843 624 748 487 678 454 3889 403 421 3896 482 413 429 313 
| September 66 S45 Ole 105m £48) SIS8 0 38 22 9b) ST s0mer400 4a- bai 
fae, MOS....... 932 927 685 853 5635 706 487 411 438 452 426 522 456 480 340 
Optober ....... 61 Gwe GGumnb DG 4 3 4 Gut ie OO) oie 49m Atioom 145! 425 
Bem MmOS......- 993 1003 741 910 591 759 533 422 460 483 475 563 491 523 365 
/ Provision Exports—Total Product—Milllons of Pounds. 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
} 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 1912 1911 
PMs cia ce so F126 1167 1:22 87 129 130 123 39209) 99 76 79 65 74 50 
(Ogee 126 187 153 104 4176 142 206 87 152 134 75 87 80 92 69 
Jan. “i on Aeon 151 221 1938 125 1389 185 198 93) 192120) 7 106) 101 92 87 71 
\Feb. Riis 3 0 122 188 161 185 146 141 2385 114 116 152 119 74 106 94 13 
iMiarch ....... Pmtioeelone 122) 140) 418295341 305 S167 111 168 40) S107 93 82 
WA TOS. cs 929 811 573 780 730 1,103 698 6560 616 6544 411 450 460 347 
April . 146 =160 SSeS 87 347 280 129 128 114 61 82 82 83 
MEE TMIOS'...... 1,075 971 G61 8438 817 1,450 979 689 744 658 472 632 522 430 
1 AA 114 162 98° 195) 1382" 116) 27% Vet. 145 89 66 84 83 93 
PRINOS'.... 25 1,189 1,133 759 968 949 1,626 1,256 810 889 747 588 616 605 523 
WTO es 11 130 118 125 133 39 168 100 109 121 67 716 62 91 
fees aOS,...... 1,299 1,263 877 1,093 1,082 2,016 1,424 910 998 868 605 692 667 614 
jlo A 146 140 196 162 9 25 251 42 76 95 53 82 70 79 
jeer MOS. ..... 1,445 1,403 1,073 1,255 1,174 2,273 1,675 9521,074 968 658 774 730 693 
1) err 136 162 126 16 6 17 238 12 93 90 54 82 72 78 
20mos..:.. 1,581 1,565 1,199 1,423 1,241 2,451 1,848 1,0241,167 1,053 712 856 800 771 
BURGH fel sleisa sos 116i 169. 11 17 Ope LUZeeeL 11 66 106 99 59 75 73 100 
MiP mos..... 1,697 1,734 1,317 1,593 1,348 2,568 1,957 1,0901,273 1,152 771 931 873 871 
(Oc oeeel20- lbG. 127 96 118 116 130 54 93 111 73 77 7 76 
ia) Mos, .... . 1,817 1,890 1,644 1,689 1,461 2,684 2,087 1,1441,366 1,263 844 1,005 942 947 
| *Estimated. 


CALENDAR YEAR LARD EXPORTS 


' Calendar year exports of lard, including 
meutral and valuation for years indicated, 
‘and the average export price per 100 lbs. and 
japproximate average price for cash P. S. lard 
vat Chicago: 


, Exported. Export Chicago 
Pounds. Value. price. price. 
(1924 -. 994,095,014 $125,728,000 $13.32 $12.68 
1928 . 1,035,382,000 180,172,000 12.57 11.66 
11922.... 766,950,000 91,485,000 11.93 10.89 
‘1921.,.. 892,884,000 116,010,000 12.95 10.53 
1920.... 685,488,000 149,177,000 23.51 19.62 
(1919.... 788,859,000 245,709,000 31,29 28.41 
(1918.... 555,125,000 146,546,000 26,40 25.71 


Exported. Export Chicags 
Year. Pounds, Value. price. price. 
1917.... 382,145,000 177,370,000 20.56 21.53 
1916.... 453,924,000 59,727,009 18.19 13.15 
1915.... 486,676,000 52,349,000 10.75 9.45 
1914.... 459,813,000 51,040,000 11.10 10.15 
1918.... 575,492,000 65,158,000 11.41 10.79 
1912.... 495,093,000 52,202,000 10.54 10.38 
1911.... 552,000,000 64,500,000 9.87 8.90 
1910.... 369,000,000 46,000,000 12.47 12.15 
1909.... 458,000,000 49,000,000 10.64 11.25 
1908.... 582,000,000 54,000,000 9.28 8.75 
1907.... 589,000,000 55,000,000 9.34 8.85 
1906.... 678,000,000 58,000,000 8.88 8.60 
1905.... 701,000,000 54,900,000 7.83 7,20 
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CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, MAY, 1924. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, 
Mess Pork. 


ribs: 


ash 
per br] 
May 173..$20.00) @ea..03 
May 2.. 29:00) 8 @ cae ve 
May 3. <. ores.00s @ikacass 
May be. 23 00a: earn, 
Mary Jie... 28.000) @ eoe.ra 
May Tove: 528.005 aed 
May So%..2). 28.0099 Ome ce 
May 975% 238.00 @. iaewcs 
May 10:5. 28.00 °'@ ea. ce 
May 12.00 2e.00" Qe cae ve 
May 13... 23.00 @....... 
May 14... 23:00" @\.2.0..< 
May 15%5: 23.00) @iten es 
May. 16)... 20:00 Qiong 
May Welk 23:00" @ ye aes 
May i9:.. 23.00 @ey.-. -s 
May 205... 20:00) @irmasae 
May 205 ..023.00" @Weretcna 
May 22-6 25:00) (Qe. anne 
May 23... 23.00 @....... 
May -24... 23.00" @ 4.2... 
May) 2625. 25-00 @ oe. er 
Mayr ZT ince. 25.00: ain cee tes 
May -28.,. 23.00 @....... 
May: 29 ran. 23,00) Nh oa seniee 
Mayi 3125. '23.00 2°@ Fone, ae 
Rng., 724, .023:00" @ cn niees 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


lard and short 


poe d—___—_—_—_—_, -—————Short Rib Sides 
July, September, July, eptember, 
per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per a” Ibs. 

$10. 7744 @10.82% $11.02146@11.071% $10.00 @10.05 $.......@..... i 
10.8244 @10.90 11-0734 LED: SO nase re Qos stesso eeeeee 6: * 
10.821%4 @10.85 11.07%@11.10 _—_........ .. A At ME AR a @ 5m ie 
10.77% @10.80 11.02%6@11.05 10.023%4:.0 eins ne ake @.. sam 4 
10.7714@10.82% 11.021%4@11.05 _—_......... @ Peak Serer AS @ se 
10.80 @10.85 17.05 Qi O7se ies oe Cranes 10.15 @i ee os 
10.75 @10.80 10.97% @11.05 10.00: ‘Wyreoweue eae @.. cae Pi 
10.72% @10.75 10:96. (@10.9736) ” vices @is. ae. eee @. vac 
10.70 @10.75 10.95 @10.97% 9.90 “@SSb Sy anes @... <a 
10.65 @10.70 10.90 @10.92%6 9.85 @ 9.92% . nae see pee 4 
10.65 @10.70 10.90 @10.95 — wre ania Ss 10.05 @...08 A 
10.65 @10.67% 10.90 @10.95 9.85 @ S:8058" oy 45 @ . «scam A 
10.65 @10.70 10.921%4@10.95 $35 @.S 30 sce @: sta = 
ae oe 67%2 10.874%@10.95 _—_.......... .. @. is seaee sce @....am 
REL Fe 10.8736@10.924 enn es@orcscce oes ess nn 

10. 62% 040, 67% 10.90 @10.95 ....... @icncise Sone @..:.0m 
10.55 @10.65 10.85 @10/9090 © 5 fae Do Neate neice ee @... 7a 
10.50 @10.52% 10.773%4@10.82% ....... @: ses tke, se eee @..000m 
10.45 @10.47% 10.721%4@10.77% 9.7736@. <4 ae oe @....am 
10.8744@10.42%2 10.65 @10.72% ....... @ scan tee @.. «une 
10.873%2@10.42% 10.65 @10.72% 9.65 @: 9.805) 2 lee @.. same 
10.35 @10.40 10.65 @10.67%  ....... Qs s Romer 10.42%@....... 
10.32144@10.387% 10.621%4@10.67%  ....... @ sss acun, lee Qa a 
10.27144@10.32% 10.57144@10.60 9.70. @: Ot5 ee eecrcnered @....o- 
10.3214@10.35 10.60 @10.62% ....... @ 7 ee @. 0. ; 
10.3214@10.42% 10.65 @10.70  ....... @.. Hees ee @. sail ‘s 
10.2744 @10.90 10.574%4@11.15 9.65 @10.05 10.05 @-.son - 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, JUNE, 1924. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, 


lard and short 


ribs: 
7--Mess Pork~, =———————Lard -——Short Rib Sides——_——_, 
Cash, July, September, July, September, 
per brl per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 ibs. per 100 lbs 
June: 72. .923:00 Wee, ccc $10. 4244 @10. 55 $10. eee. SbF) S28 doteaen @ ease 10.05 @.. Jaume 
June: Wi a 23-00 0s eae 52144@10.5 10.8214@10.85 9.90 @°S.ST564 ca ecee @ : 60 me 
June 4... 28.00 @is.c.ts 10:40 @io are 10.674%@10.77% __—s...... . .. «5 )s.> Fea eeton Sretat @... 0am . 
June* 555,.2923.00 7) 1@ Hea 52e 10.321%4@10.87% 10.624%4@10.65 ....... @ Jciange tes bee @ss5aa 
June 6... 23.00) @ isc .cc 10.80 @10.32% 10.57%2.@10.62% 9.8214@ 9.90 9.924%@ 9. 95 
June: 972572300" 1@ tea 10.32144@10.37% 10.60 @10.67% ....... TP ee eS @ ere 
JSUT ens OO NG) tree ee 10.30 @10.35 10.60) @L0:65) | ceases Qos 0:5: eee @ . ae 
June, 610... °23.008 @iancuee 10.271446@10.42% 10.57%@10.70 ........ @ wiss.cs Seat @ .. oc 
JUNe ML 682.00 (Meee ones 10.82%@10.37% 10.60 @10.65 9.671%@ 9.82% 9.70 @ 9.80 
June 12.. 23.00 @. sie... 10.387144@10.52% 10.621%6@10.82%  ....... @ pave si e,ei 8) se enale nye en 
dunes 13).0023:00) 6@) ae cee 10.50 @10.52% 10.80 @10.85 ......: @ sivas 00 jee. cine os 
Juno 4.0 23.00 eens 10.50 @10.60 10/80" @10-874 vere ter @ he hae 9.85 @... cme 
June 16;. 23.00 @...:... 10.6216@10.7746 10.90 @211.05 «:....eQieeenee 9.9744 @10.00 
June 1i.:., 23:00 i@ esi: 10.674%4@10.72% 10.95 @11.00 10.00 om 02% 10.05 @10.10 
Jtne —28)'5. 23500" (@irs oetees 10.72%4@10.82% 11.00 @11.10 10.0244@10.15 10.0714%4@10.17 
June 19....23.00: Wit. wea. 10.724%4@10.75 11.00% (@11. 0746: | |... eee @iaeeerae 10.00 @10.02 
June 20..: 23:00 @il.207 10.6744@10.70 10.9214 @10.95 9.90 @isscese (200 5% -s@ eee 
June 20 25.00 aes 10.62% @10.65 10:90. --@10.95  ...::5%:@oeaemee 9.87% 9.90 
June 23... 23:008 ee 10.60 @10.67% 10.85 @10.95 9.70) @itl an 9.80 9.82% 
June: 245." 23:00: '@ ee cee 10.721%4 @10.75 10.9744@11.02%__....... @antnsee 9.87% ie | 
June 26.. 23:005 @eyiwes 10.80 @10.82% 11.0244@11.10 9.774%@ 9.85 9.974@..... 
June 26..; 23:00) Wi cecwae 10.874%4 @10.95 11.12% @11.22% 9.90 @10.02% 10.05 @10. 20° 
SUNG SPAis on 2550000 irncteraee 10.871%4@10.92% 11.15 @11.20 9.8T7TY%@ 9.92% up 74a 07% 
June 28.. 23.00 @....... 10. 8214 @10. 87% 11.10 @11.15 9.774%2@ 9.8214 9.95 @...cme 
June 30. .°23:00" @. oe 10.87144@10.92% 11.174%@11.22% 9.70 @9.77% 9. 30 @ 9.97% 
Rng., '24.. 00's cree 27144@10.95 10.57144@11.22% 9.67144 @10.15 9.70 @10.17% 


23. 
Monthly range of October lara in June was $10.72@11. 321%. 


STOCK OF “CONTRACT” PORK IN 
CHICAGO. 


The following table shows the stocks of 


“contract’’ mess pork in Chicago on the first 
of each month in the years named: 


1923. 

Bris. Bris. 

Jan. Eh 709 1,704 
Feb. .1,514 2,309 
Mar: ... 6388 1,052 
Apr. 659 862 
May 238 1,309 
June 482 1,384 
July 452 1,150 
Aug bss: dab 
Sept 430 3,405 
Oct 405 2,483 
Nov 122 1,888 
Dec ~778 1,685 


. 


1922. 


Brls. 


1921. 
Brls. 


1919. 


STOCK OF “CONTRACT” LARD IN 


CHICAGO. 


The following table shows the stocks of 


“contract” lard on hand in Chicago on the 
first of each month in the years named (in 


tierces of 350 Ibs. each): 
1923. 


May 100, 314 
J’e 165,897 


1922. 


1921. 
13,674 15,180 38,100 34,700 30,400 | 
12,748 43,394 83,745 95,600 66,400 
21,181 45,722 114,014 117,400 43,400 
24,870 81,637 137,000 160,000 24,900. 
77,142 114,052 185,000 170,000 35,900 
68,442 161,606 260,000 208,300 47,700 


1920. 1919. 


July 216,633 138,201 211,840 307,000 243,300 55,600 
Aug 221,535 163,839 207, 809 276, 1000 245,600 73,120 
Sep 179,727 164,575 172,751 179,000 243,000 87,200 


Oct 127,473 97,177 95,258 79,000 168,000 47,700 _ 
23,105 26,745 32,079 30,600 40,800 39,200 
7,581 15,000 


Nov. 


Dec. 19,639 12,412 


9,100 38,400. 


-. PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 
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CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, JULY, 1924. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, 


lard and short ribs: 


Mess Pork ~ Lard -— Short Rib Sides——, 
Cash, September, October, January, Cash, September, 
July per bri. per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. per ea) Ibs. per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. 
aeeges.00@..... 11.073¢@11.22%6 11.20 -@11.32% .......@....0.. $10.00 “@eiu $-9: 92% @ 9.97% 
2. 28.00@ 11.05 @11.12% 11.174%@11.25_........ g Teas 10.00 @... =. Oi SORE eee 
in Ose lie tO AY ITIG@ 6 ocacs fs oes piss ee 10.00 @.. aso i0, 07% 
7. Pee ieee 20 (L200 © asa Qin 10.00 @. 10.05 @10.10 
a PLS OO ES20 : 11.2736@11.82%% 6. oc os @s spouts 10.00 @ 10.05 @ sia Res iie 
9. 11.224%@11.45 11.85 @11.57% Fh), eS OCI. WD ese Sis.0 sD v0 athe wnars 
10. 11.52% @11.85 11.60 @11.97%....... @) axa 10.25 @.. 10.25 Gio 30 
11. THT Omn@ 11-9226 11580). @I2.05. 22. secs Cae LOVZE (Qe) msi cice (ea eee 
TOF 11.90 @12.00 12.00 @12.121%412.15 @12.30 OB OI aimee tteral's, 5: as GB. views 
14. 11.85 @12.20 11.97136@12.32% 12.1746 @12.57% 10.75 @.... «....0ee @s ace 
15. 12.074%46@12.30 12.20 @12.45 12.42144@12.70 10.50 @.. 1045 @10.50 
16. 12.00 @12.22%4 12.10 @12.35 12.40 @12.6216 10.50 @.... 10.55 @....... 
17. 12.30 @12.70 12.45 @12.85 12.90 @13.25 10.621%4@.... 10.75 @10.85 
18. 12.40 @12.67% 12.55 @12. 80 12:90 @13.10 10.75 @ 10.80 @10.90 
19, ae aon a 60 12.55 @12.72% 12.95 @13.10 Oa ee «oe 
21. 12.70 @13.02%4 12.80 @13.1214 13.15 @13.32% 11.00 @.... 1100 @11.10 
ae 12.70 @13.07% 12.80 ae 20 138.10 @13.50 11.60 @....-9 14.10 @11.25 
93. 12.90 @13.10 13.00 @13.22% 13.2214@13.47% 11.00 @.... 11.05 @11.25 
24. 12.30 @138.10 12. pane ref ts 13.25 @13.521% 11.25 @.... 11.1214%2@11.30 
25. 12.82% @13.07% 12.90 @13.17% 13. ois: 45 VLSTS6 ieee LI25 o's 5 tec. 
26. 13.10 @1315 13.15 @13.27% 13.421%4@13.50 11-50) aus ae ksb) (@11.40 
28. 13.25  @13.52% 13.40 @13.6214 13.60 @13.85 12.00 @.... 11.82144@12.00 
29. 13.72144@13.95 13.80 @14.00 13.85 @14.02% 12.25 @.... 12.20 @12.60 
30. 13.30 | @13.674% 13.40 @13.75 13.47% @13.82% 12.12%@.... 11.90 @12.50 
31. 13.1744@13.45 138.20 @13.55 13.3714@13.65 SAP ASEM Gi cans 1h COE Orns tees 
1924 ; 
Rg. $23.00@25.50 10.05 @13.95 11.1746@14.00 12.15 @14.02% 10.00 @.... 9.9214 @12.60 


Monthly range of October short rib ‘sides, 


$10.30@12.5214. 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, AUGUST, 1924. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, lard and short ribs: 


Mess Pork Lard Short Rib Sides————_, 
ash, September, October January, September, October, 
Aug. ner b-l per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. per 100 lbs. 
1 25.50@ $13.35 @13.50 $13.4714@13.60 $13.621%4 @13.70 12.20 .- 12.25 @12.40 
225.50@.... 13.60 @13.87% 13.6214%@13 921% 13.70 @13.97% 12.30 @12.45 12.25 @12.35 
4 25.50@ 13.90 @13.97%4 13.9716@14.07% 14.0214@14.17% 12.50 @12.60 12.4714@12.70 
5 26.50@ 13.6714 @14.00 1375 @14.12% 13-7716 @1415 sey eee U7 oe ee OD a reat. 
§ 26.50@ 13.62% @13.70 13.6714 @13.80 13.7214 @13.821%6 12.20 @.. BO oD rele rw anes 
7 26.50@ 13.50 @13.60 13.574%4@13 72% 138.60 @13.75 12-205) @ ees i2: 255 (@i. Be 
-8 26.50@.... 13.70 @13.90 13.77% @14.00 13.75 @14.00 12.374%4@12.45 12.40 @12. 50 
9 26.50@ 13.65 @13.72% 13.72% @13.80 13.7234@13 82% 12.40 @12.50 .......¢ @ Sach as 
11 26.50@ 13.50 @13.65 13.57% @13.75 13.60 @13.80 12.00 @. 12.0734 @12.35 
12 26.50@ 13.35 @13.47% 13.4214@13 55 13.55 @13.65 12.00 @12. 10 12.00 @12.20 
73 26.50@.... 13.50 @13.72%6 13.55 @13.77% 13.65 @13.97% .......@..... 12.30 @12.40 
14 26.50@ 13.62% @13.75 13.70 @13.85 LS S114 00 eee 12.37% @12.45 
0G 13.75 @13.90 13.75 @13.97% 13.9214@14.20 12.25 oe 7. 35 @12.40 
13.87% @13.97% 13.909 @14.07% 14.17%@14.30 12.27%@. 2ADICE@ . 030 ctne 
13.75 @13.97% 13.80 @14.02%4 14.1214@14.35 12.15 @12. “Six. 30 @12.42% 
13.80 @14.00 13.85 @14.05 ee Oe ep LAC oe rene OP a nar ae tisiecs nics QP a hoe vate 
13.90 @13.95 13.90 @13.97% 14.15 @14.30 12.10 @i2. 15 12.17% @12.22% 
13.55 @13.75 13.55 @13.95 13.8246@14.20 9.2.22... REO OG vo wis vise 
13.30 @13.55 13.30 @13.55 13.55 @13.85 11.80 @il. 85 11.85 Owe 
12.9246 @13.45 12.95 @13.50 13. 174%4@13.65 1-56 11-60 710-75" @. so... 
12.65 @13.02144 12.60 @13.10 12.65 @13. et 11.50 air. 80 11.65 @11.90 
13. 07% @13.17% 13.05 @13.22% ‘3 A e 
3.10 @13.50 13.10 @13.50 30 @13.65 
13.60 @13.72% 138.55 @13.77% is G5 - @13.82% 2.0.4. @. 12. 991,13. 30 
eee tno) 6 @I3.67% 13.50 @W13.70 13.65 @13.85 12.05 @12.15 E220 @ reese 
30 26. '50@.... 13.724%4@13.85 13.70 @13 82% 13.80 @13.921%4 12.25 @..:.. 12.25 @12.35 
1924 Rg. 
25.50@.... $12.65 @14.00 $12.60 @14.121%6 $13.17144@14.40 11.50 @12.60 11.65 @12.70 


STOCK OF SHORT RIB SIDES IN 


CHICAGO. 


The following table exhibits the stock of 
short rib sides in Chicago on the first of 
each month in the years named: 


1924. 19238. 1922. 1921. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan. ..1,009,382 661,589 1,112,751 3,317,004 
Feb. ..1,431,196 955,93 752,293 8,183,411 
Mar. ..2,563,319 1,659,250 240,487 7,390,000 
Apr. ..2,881,584 3,995,131 124,273 7,851,459 
May ..2,793,217 4,519,430 463,017 7,482,940 
June .2,280,207 4,038,470 690,239 7,709,851 
July ..2,358,266 4,816,928 1,571,581 9,423,766 
Auy. ..2,724,227 5,167,018 2,537,543 9,104,000 
Sept. .2.666,957 4,709,053 1,881,499 7,349,348 
Met. .2,209,497 2,121,951 1,311,175 5,311,835 
Nov 890,000 400,027 175,045 2,915,754 
Dec 410,000 506,369 49,023 1,506,576 


ALL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Following is a statement of the total stocks 
of cut meats at Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, South St. Joseph, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis on the first of each month for five 
years (000 omitted): 


1924. 1923. 
Jan. ... 274,674 220,111 
Feb. . 302,253 263,921 
Mar. ... 336,221 297,870 
Apr. . 355,665 324,619 
May 328,065 374,397 
June 333,736 371,509 
July . 330,694 355,163 
Aug. ... 294,621 338,495 
Sept. .. 238,994 314,231 
Oct. . 169,549 251,486 
Nov. ... 161,662 209,273 
Dec: . 249,616 211,504 


1922. 
154,965 


172,470 
167,777 


1921. 
203,541 
239,834 
314,337 
818,103 
318,200 
326,336 
325,031 
304,898 
254,991 
191,941 
148,674 
143,024 


1920. 
268,032 
328,092 
347,383 
349,141 
366,946 
375,643 
385,966 
355,740 
313,544 
246,097 
178.277 
158,378 
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PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


Following is the woke of daily quotations at Chicago for lard an dshort ribs: 


Mess Pork rd -——Short Rib Sides————_,, 
Cash, October, January, Cash, October, 
per brl. per 100 Ibs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
Sept. 2. eis dO! Qa. $13.75 @13.92% $13.85 @14.10 912.624%@..... $12.30 12.35 
Sept. 3:.. Qirracs 13.45 @13.75 13.6244 @13.80 12:50 > @aomee 11.821%46@12.15 
Sept. (Ce ee 13.60 @13.65 13.65 @13.75 12.60" ‘@ion en 12.05 12.10 
Sept Qins: 13.80 @13.45 13.30 @13.57% 12.82144@..... 11.75 11.80 
Sept @.. 13.40 @13.4714%4 13.30 @13.42%%, 12. 3714 @..Gin 11.65 g-1e 
Sept. @.. 13.40 @13.55 13.85 @13.50 12.3744@..... 11.85 
Sept Doe ced 13.40 @13.45 13.80 @13.45 12.37%@..... + Bi ‘80 
Sept Os 13.2714 @13.45 13.25 @13.37% 12.25: @....- 
Sept @.. 13.0214 @13.40 13.07% @13.50 12.37%4@..... 
Sept Or 13.35 13.55 13.35 @13.60 12.50" @iaee 
Sept Gir, 13.80 @13.40 13.2734@13.35 12.621%46@..... 
Sept @.....  13.12146@13.42% 13.05 @13.25 12.62%@..... 
Sept Qian 13.1744@13.27% 13.10 @13.20 12.624%@..... 
Sept. 12.9214 @13.30 12.70 @13.25 12.50 @.. 
Sept. 12.924%4@13.17% 12.70 @12.90 12:50 ‘@aee 
Sept 13.10 @13.25 12.80 @12.97% 12.50 @.. 
Sept. 13.20 @13.3 12.95 @13.10 12.50 @.. 
Sept 13.20 @13.30 13.021%4@13.12%, 12.50 @.. 
Sept 13.17% @13.32%, 13.00 @13.17% 12:25) Waivers 
Sept 13.37344@13.47% 13.17144@13.35 12.374%@.. 
Sept 13.4244 @13.47% 13.17% @13.25 12.25 @ ioe ee 
Sept. 13.50 @13.70 13.25 @13.60 123.25! @iicea 
Sept 1 13.77% @13.85 13.621%4@13.70 12.25 (@.. 
Sept @. 13.7744 @13.90 13.67,36@13.72%6 12.25 @..... 
Sept @.. 13.77% @13.90 13.60 @13.80 12.00 @icke 
iS @.. 12.924%4@13.92% 12.70 @14.10 12,00 (Qi. oan 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES FOR OCTOBER, 


1924. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago fcr lard and short ribs: 


Mess Pork Lard 


7-——- Short Rib Sides ——. 


- 


Cash, Cash, November, 

Det. per bri. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
1. $28.00 @in. 2 514400 1G... a5 $13.72144@13.95 

a ee ) 14.62%@..... 14.05 @14.47% 
3 14.774@ 14.4214 @14.74 

4 15.30 @ 14.50 @15.05 

6 15:25. @siicc 14:85 “@15:15 

7 15.271446@..... 14.85 @15.00 

8 29.00@..... 15.80 @..... 14.85 @15.00 

9 29.00@ 15.25 @..... 14.87%6@14.95 
190 29.00@ 15:65 @.aa, 14,90) 5@16-25 
It 29:00@.. 7.8 15.70 @..... 15.121%4@15.32% 
14 30.00@..... 15.65 @..... 15.10 @15.32% 
Lie OO@nn ses ip Gy (alee S re 0714@15.27% 
16 30.00@ 15.90 @..... 15.30 @15.50 
17 30.00@ L635 @ineen. is. 374%4@15.55 
18 30.00@..... 16.574%@..... 15.5214%6@15.72% 
0 3s0.00@:. 2s L115 @aese L5ibb BO@15-95 

"2. SOLQOG 5 ee 17.15 @..... 15.85 @16.00 
22 s0LOC@ S22. 165. @s.... 15-60" (@15.90 
25 30.00@..... 16.3214%6@..... 15.30 @15.60 
247 S50 OO & ore uO OOM @ anna: 15.00 @15.35 
25: 80;00@e.5. 15.60. 1@.. oe 14:85 ars. 00 
27 80.00@ sam 15.15 @ivae 14:50 @i4 35 
28 30.00@..... 15.20 @..... 14.5736@15.00 
29 30.00@..... 15/5b = @is.-. 14.85 1@ 15720 
30 30.00@..... 15.621446@..... 15.05 @15.20 
31 30.00@..... 15.50 @..... 15.05 @15.12% 
19214 

Rg. 28.00@..... 14.10 @..... 138.724%2@16.00 


SaaeeN 
January, Cash. January, 
per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
$13.65 @13.82134 $12.25 @... $11.90 @......5 
13.90 @14.12% 12.50 @... 12.30 @i12:35 
13.90 @14.25 1262%@... @ 
13.90 @14.22%4 13.00 @... 
14.07% @14.37% 13.00) @ie- 
14.05 @14.25 13.00 @.. 
13.95 @14.25 13.00 @.. 
13.90 14.12% 13.00 @.. 
13.92%4 @14.22% 13 005 @iee 
14.07% @14.22% 13.12%@... 
14.05 @14.17% 13.124%@... 
13.95 @14.20 13.12144@... 
14.20 @14.35 13.124%@... 
14.22% @14.35 13.12144@... 
14.324%4@14 50 13.25" @ice 
14.40 @14.62% 13.25 @... 
14.85 @14.50 13.25 @. bs 
14.17% @14.40 13.50 ee 
14.02% @14 20 13.50 @... 
13.4214@14.00 13.50 @... 
13.40 @13.70 13.50 @... 
13.60 @13.72% 13.60 @ay. 
13.624%4@13 90 13.50 @-.. 
13.80 @14.10 13.50 @... 
14.00 @14.10 13.50 @... 
13.90 @13.95 13.37%@... 
1365 @14.62% 12.26 @... llth @igiee 


MONTHLY PRICES OF BEEF 
CATTLE. 


The following table gives the United States 
estimated average price per 100 Ibs. to pro- 


Ineers of beef cattle on the 15th of each 
wonth: 

Date. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Jan. .$5.388 $5.51 $4.75 $6.32 $8.99 $9.65 $8.33 
Feb. . 5.47 555 5.07 6.02 8.98 10.02 8.55 
Mar. 5.63 5.62 5.46 6.36 9.08 10.34 8.85 
Apr. 5.82 5.78 5.53 6.08 9.20 10.81 9.73 
May ... 5.94 5.77 5.70 5.98 “8.97 10:84 10.3 
June .. 5.79 5.82 5.84 5.65 9.82 10 20 10.40 
July...) 5.65 > 6-72. 5.76 6.40) 3:93 9:96 10107 
Bue Ss b60) 25.607 SDL) o.89 op om osse soar 
Sept. 5.70 5.70 5.44 4.98 8.29 9.02 9.63 
Oct. ... 5.48 5.48 6.48 481 7:77 8.65 9.33 
Nov: «.. 5.20 5.23 (5:29 4.69 7:16 98.65 9.14 
Dec, ...526 5.26 6.28 4.62 6.386 8.63 9.28 
Avg. ..$5.58 $5.59 $5.43 $5.52 $8.47 $9.72 $9.45 


INDEX NUMBER OF PRICES OF 


MEAT ANIMALS. 


The following table gives the United 
States’ estimated average of the monthly in- 
dex number of prices to producers of meat 
animals, on the 15th day of each month, for 
the years named: 


Date. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
Jan. ..$6.85 $7.48 $6. oe $8.42 er 5 $13.46 $12.59 
Feb. .. 6.90 7.51 7.56 8.24 13.51 12.65 
Mar, .. 7.06 7.48 319 8.67 ib: $3 14.06 13.06 
Apr. .. 7.20 7.52 8.10 7.89 12.72 15.01 13.55 
May .. 7.27 7.38 8.29 7.66 12.41 15.34 13.83 
June .. 7.14 7.01 8.37 7.31 1231 14.98 13.62 
July .. 7.07 7.15 8.34 7.65 12.40 15.61 13.68 
Aug. .. 8.02° 7.14 787 7.94 12.12 15.56 14.25 
Sept. . 7.95 7.68 769 7.11 12.22 13.44 14.50 
Oct . 8.41 7.27 7.75 6.88 11.67 12.22 13.79 
Noy . 7.91 6.80 7.36 647 10.34 11.88 13.37 
Dee . 7.75 6.62 7.28 6.387 8.48 11.54 13.40 


$11.69 $13.59 $13.49 


PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES FOR NOVEMBER, 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, 
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1924. 


lar and short ribs: 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES FOR DECEMBER, 


Following is the range of daily quotations at 


Mess Pork, 


AODHSIDDS 


@ 
@.. 
@.. 
@).. 
@... 
@.. 
@.. 
Qi. 
@.. 
(OB 
5 : (Ga 
Dec. 31. @... 
Range, 1924 $30.00 @.. 


cr 


$15.07,% @17.10 


Lard 


Mess Pork, - — Lard c——— Short Ribs —~ 

Cash November, January, May, January, May, 

per brl per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. eck 100 Ibs. 
Nov 1.$30.00 $15.00 @15.05 $13.85 @13.95 $13.52146@13.60 Boge Opraee ‘ @ Retro 
Nov 3. 30.00 14.75 @15.05 13.80 @13.95 13.47% @13.60 ae @... CSG 
Nov. 5. 30.00 14.40 @14.75 13.75 @13.95 13.4244 @13.60 @... @.. 
Nov 6. 20.00 14.25 14.47% 13.65 13.75 13.45 @13.52 @ events @ tees 
Nov. 7. 30.00 14.50 14.70 13.75 14.00 13.5746 @35:8008 Siew (Deuces @... 
Nov. 8. 30.00 14.8714@14.95 14.15 14.32% 13.95 @14.07% 12.10 i 30 (Cie kee 
Nov. 10. 30.00 14.85 @14.92% 14.20 14.42% 13.97344@14.121%6 12.50 @..... ae 
Noy. 12. 30.00 14.60 14.82% 14.02146@14.25 13.85 @14.07% @ivce 
Noy. 13. 30.00 14.75 @14.80 14.17% @14.35 14.05 @14.27% 12.47% @12.50 12.50 @12.62} 
Nov. 14. 30.00 “— 37% @i4. 55 14.02% @14.15 14.00 @14.15 a: (ORES Os 
Nov. 15. 30.00 25 os 30 13.80 @14.05 13.974%@14.07% ... (a eee Qivaas 
Nov. 17. 30.00 1435 Dee 13.80 @14.00 13.90 @14.17% 12.35 @. Ne 
Nov. 18. 30.00 14.55 S erates 13.95 @14.35 14.07% @14.45 Socal OLR So Ba Aveeno yearns 
Nov. 19. 30.00 14.50 @... 14.2214 @14.40 14.40 @14.50 TABU) Heats 12. a7} ms fe oer 
mov. 20. 30.00 ..... @... 14.12% @14.30 14.385 @14.50 Cheha (OR Sora eR eee 
Nov. 21. 30.00 14.35 @14.40 14.074%6@14.27% 14.27%@14.45 @.. 13 83 @13.00 
Moy. 22. 30.00 ..... @.. 14.0744 @14.25 14.25 @14.45 2.95 Ds urets Goes 
Nov. 24. 30.00 14.40 @14. 45 14.2746 @14.37% 14.50 @14.65 12. BT O18. 00 13. sehgers 
Nov. 25. 30.00 14.3214@14.40 14.25 @14.37% 14.55 @14.65 «.... @..... 13.35 
Nov. 26. 30.00 14.45 @..... 14.2744 @14.45 14.5714%4@14.70 12.87 sii, 90 is: ati) tases 
Nov. 28. 30.00 14.40 @14.55 14.3714 @14.75 14.67% @15.05 @..... 13.45 @13.50 
Nov. 29. 30.00 14.85 @..... 14.85 @15.15 15.20 @15.50 @rostes SED en arerers 
Rng.,1924 30.00 14.25 @15.05 13.65 @15.15 13.4244 @15.50 12.10 @13.00 12.50 @12.623 


January, 
per 100 lbs. 


$15.10 @15.32% 


15.1714 @15.374%4 
15.0734 @15.25 
15.15 @15.37% 
15.42% @15.574%4 
15.6214 @15.90 
15.95 @16.25 
15.70 @16.32% 
16.25 @16.5214 
16.02% @16.30 
15.90 @16.47% 
16.30 @16.60 
16.20 
16.42% 
16.67.%4 @17.02% 
16.40 @16.85 
16.65 @16.82% 
16.5214 @16.70 
16.50 @16.77% 
16.5214 @16.60 
16.45 16.55 
16.40 16.70 
16.67% @17.00 
16.85 @17.10 
16.60 @16.90 
16.50 @16.82% 


May, 
per 100 lbs. 


$15.37144@15.67% 


15.42% @15.6744 
15.3744 @15.55 
15.45. @15.65 
15.65 @15.87% 
15.90 @16.17%4 
16.2214 @16.5216 
16.0214 @16.62%% 
16.50 @W16.80 


16. 921% @17. 00 
16.8244 @16.95 
16.80 @17.15 
17.10 @17.50 
17.30 @17.62% 
17.07% @17.40 
16.97% @17.35 


January, 
per 100 Ibs, 
$13.3874@..... 


13.70 @13.80 
nate 8 @ ak" 
cherie @.. 
ie @ 
13.95 @1: 
14.4 
14.35 
14.2 
14.55 
ete Ge 
Gime 
ke So ah aie 
15.10 @15.25 
Qn 
15. 22% @ 15. 87% 
16.40 aes 
16.50 @..... 
cee @.. 
Se ee Qin 


$15.374% @17.62% 


$13.3746 @15.37% 


MONTHLY CORN AND HOG 


RATIOS. 


Following are the corn and hog ratios, 
based on average farm price per 100 lbs. of 
live hogs, divided by average farm price of 
1 bushel of corn, with average for 12 years, 


1924. 


Chicago for mess pork, lar and short ribs: 
Short Rib Sides————, 


ay, 
per 100 lbs. 
$13.85 @14.00 
13.90 @.. 
14.00 @14. 05 
14.07% @14.25 
14.35 @ 
14.45 @14.60 
14.55 @14.70 
14.82%4@14.87% 
14.70 @14.82%% 
14.55 @14.75 
14.95 @.. 
14.75 @ 14.90 
14.97% @15.17% 
15.35 @15.65 
15.50 @15.62,16 
15.6244 @16.00 
15.80 @16.00 
ae. 65 @15.80 
15.6214 @15.72% 
15.624%2@15.77% 
15.75 @16.02% 
16.25 @16.72%%4 


$13.85 @16.75 


MONTHLY PRICES OF HOGS. 


The 
States 


foilowing 
estimated average 
pounds to producers of hogs, 
of each month for seven years: 


table 


gives 


the United 
price per 100 
on the 15th 


1910-1921: ioyr, Date, 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924Avg. Jan. ..$6.59 $7.77 $6.89 $8.72 $13.36 $15.69 $15.26 
MTs) aise 5s 11.2 11.1 9.5 13.5 16.4 11.1 9.0 11.3 Feb. 6.54 7.65 8.24 8.58 13.62 15.53 15.03 
TUECD: vines 1023, 10.3 9-2, 18:5 16.5 10.9 8.5 117.2 Mar. 6.63 7.52 9.08 9.13 13.59 16.13 15.58 
ws a. 10.1 11.2 8.9 14.3 15.8 10.2 8.6 11.4 Apr. 6:70) 7.45 18°83 7296 13.73 17.39 15.76 
ENT che cies 3. 20:2 21.1 8.4 13:0 15.7 9.8 8.6 11.2 May 6.68 7.13 9.05 7.62 13.44 18.00 15.84 
eve: 200 10.8 7.6 12.5 15.0 8.8 8.5 10.5 June 6.55 6.87 9.11 7.22 13.18 17.80 15.37 
wane .....10.0 10.2 7.1 11.6 14.7 7.9 8.1 10.0 July 6.60 6.68 9.12 8.09 13.65 19.22 15.58 
he ae PomHoVeiselemet407, wp 67 100 Aug, 8.54 6.85 8.54 8.73 13.59 19.30 16.89 
2 ae 10.1 10.2 8.6 14.8 13.7 7.7 8.0 10.2 Sept. 8.50 7.81 8.23 7.51 13.98 15.81 17.50 
Rept, ..... DO8) e920 1051 1490 13.45 8.5, 7-7 10:6 Oct. 9.45 7.23 8.33 7.31 13.57 13.88 16.50 
1 ee ATO 19e7 15:0. 16.9 13:4 8:8 8.7 11.4 Nov 6.66 6.66 7.78 6.66 11.64 138.36 15.92 
BHOV, ons. s 11.6 9.2 15.0 16.0 12.8 8.2 8.7 11.8 Dec 6.39 6.39 7.63 6.52 8.90 12.66 15.82 
‘eee Hic ecrcalosento celled. 9.0: 7.9 11.6 = —— —— 
BE wisi aie 10.6 10.3 9.8 14.0 14.4 9.0 8.2 10.9 Avg. ..$7.15 $7.13 $8.40 $7.84 $13. 02 $16. 23 $15. 92 


PRICE 


CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, JANUARY, 1925. 


Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, 


CURRENT -GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


lard and short rite | 


Mess Pork, ——Lard —Short Rib Sides.———_, 
cash, January, May, July, January, May, / 
per bbl. per 100 Ibs. per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. per 100 lbs. 
2... $31.00 $16.65 @16.90 $17.10 @17. 50 $17.3244 @17.67% $.....@..... $15.95 @16.00 
3... 31.50 16.30 @16.67% 16.85 @17.12% 17.07%@17.37% ..... Dy ccs 15.55 @15.75 
Se 31.50 15.70 @16.22%, 16.1214@16.85 16.42.44 @17.00 14.50@14.90 15.00 @15.55 
ae 31.50 15.30 @15.75 15.80 @16.32% 16.00 @16.60  ..... > Es 14.87% @15.10 
oa 31.50 15.90 @16.05 ae rife te 624%, 16.62%.@16.82% PT ES 15.37% @15.45 
Baik 31.50 15.85 @16.02% 40 @16.55 16.6214 @16.80 -@.. 15.35 15.35 
Bes 31.50 15.8216@15.92% 1638 @16.50 16,60 16.75 14.85@14.85 15.35 15.45 
200% 31.50 15.80 @15.90 16.25 @16.45 16:50; 416.70" eee OD vndes 5.40 @15.45 | 
L205 31.50 15.95 @16.17% 16.40 @16.70 16.65) -@17,00°. "nae @. 15.50 @15.70 
13.3 32.00 16.30 @16.60 16.75 @17.10 17.10 @17.35 a. 15.60 @15.77% 
ie: Nae, 32.00 16.00 @16.40 16.50 @16.97% 16.75 @17.25 ..... tec, F 15.80 @15.90 
aay. 32.00 15.92 @16.20 16.40 @16.72146 16.70 @17.02% 15.35@15.40 15. 12% @16. 80 
ie 32.00 15.75 @15.92% 16.20 @16.45 16:60" “@16.75 >” “See @!yie 15.5744 @15.60 
CY bake 32.00 15.90 @16.10 16.40 @16.65 16.70 @16.90 Pek 2 rary oo 15.7244 @15.75 
Wh ae 32.00 16.20 @16.30 16.65 @16.90 16:95) ‘OLT17t6 oes @..cs0 ketene. (Oye 
20... 32.00 16. 12%@16. 20 16.50 @16.85 16.8214 @17.10 -@.. 15.9744 @16.00 
21., 32.00 15.95 @16.30 16.40 @16.65 16.70 @16.97% -@.. 15.85 @15.90 
22.5 33.00 16.02% @16.15 16.45 @16.65 16.75 @16.9214 -@. 15.85 @15.90 
BO 6s 33.00 16.05 @16.22% 16.50 @16.671%4 16.82144@17.00 @irave 15.9744 @16.00 
24.. 33.00 16.05 @16.05 16.45 @16.55 16.77% @16.85 ois 15.95 15.95 
26.. 33.50 15.95 @16.02% 16.40 @16.55 16.70 @16.85 -@.. 15.9214 @16.00 
Bis 34.00 15.87% @16.15 16.30 @16.57144 16.60 @16.90 ..... Gi as 15.85 @15.90 
28,.. 34.00 15.824%4.@16.07% 16.30 @16.52% 16.60 @16.85 ev Qi ae 15.65 15.90 | 
29ine 34.00 15.8214%6@15.95 16.25 @16.45 16.5744 @16.72% A Pes 15.55 15.60 
30. 34.00 15.85 @16.02% 16. 33% O16. 52% 16.65 @16.85 6a nee 15.65 oe L 
31. 34.00 15.90 @15.95 16.30 @16.374% 16.60" @ic.70) eae Qe ta eee | 
CONTRACT PROVISION PRICES, FEBRUARY, 1925. i 
Following is the range of daily quotations at Chicago for mess pork, lard and short ribs: 
Mess Pork, Lard———_——_——_,, Short Rib Sides————,| 
cash, May, July, May, July, ; 
per bbl per 100 lbs. per 100 lbs. per ‘ee Be per 100 lbs. 
TONS Aognoun: $34.00 $16.20. @16.30 "$16.5236@16.6214 © 22 lee @..55 
Fepil jeticcn-cr 34.00 16.10 @16.42% 16.45 @16.75 $15. 70 Gis. 75 $16.1244@16. 12% 
P6bi) otc as 34.00 16.42% @16.55 16.77% @16.90 16.00 @16.12% 16. Ze” 50 
Rebris.-screne 34.00 16.374%4@16.55 L670) “@U6. 35 ae ee @.ks 7 cane eee 
Heb S67. aver 34.00 16.25 @16.40 16.57% @16.721% 15.80 @16.00 16.15 ai’. 27% 
He Testis sce 34.00 16.20 @16.35 16.55 @16.70 15.97146@15.97% ae 
HO. 20, eee 34.00 16.27% @16.50 16.62% @16.82% 16.05 @16.05 "Fa... ieee N 
WEDS LO weeteniee 34.00 16.1744@16.35 16.50 @16.67% 15.95 @16.05 16. bi git" as 
WeDo ees 34.00 16.00 @16.22% 16.37% @16.57.46 a> sme hen 5 AP. | 
BOD Ee. sass. Holiday | 
BE: o)s we it reese corte 34.00 15.37% @16.00 15.6714 @16.3714 15.75 @15.95  “"S..05 ieee | 
BL ad Fire Pore 34.00 15.55 @15.80 15.924%2@16.12% vince» GME ore 16.05 @16.10 
E'6DeagLo se aise 34.00 15.45 @15.80 15:80" “@IG. 12 ee OQ. 16.05 @16.10 
HeDiga len sane rens 34.00 15.2014 @15.42% 15.55 @15.72% 15.80 @15.80 16.00 @16.00 
PGR se tess 34.00 15.27% @15.50 15.60 @15.82% 15.75 @15.90 16.25 @16.25 
Feb aos) scan 34.00 15.87%@15.50 15.72 @15.82% 16.00 @16.02% 16.20 @16.30 
Re Dree ain. estas 34.00 15.50 @15.62% 15.8214@15.97% 16.25 @16.25 16.35 @16.47%% 
NWebiee2le. fern. 34.00 15.55 @15.75 15.8744 @16.10 16.25 @16.40 16.60 @16.65 
Hela soon cress Holiday 
Wes pl4cigaece .00 15.95 @16.25 16.32% @16.60 16.70 @16.95 16.80 @17.15 
HOU re taientererie » 34.50 16.25 @16.42% 16.60 @16.72% 16.90 @17.10 17.20 @17.25 
BCD 26 oi. ovcsiate 34.50 16.25 @16.50 16.60 @16.82% 17.05 @17.12% 17.25 @17.305 | 
Mebiaeen aotnee 35.00 16.30 @16.50 16.65 @16.82% 17.10 @17.22% 7.30 @17.35 | 
WED 8 want. 35.00 16.2214 @16.50 16.52% @16.85 17.15 @17.25 17.45 @17.45 § 


INSPECTED ANIMAL SLAUGHTERINGS. | 


Number of establishments and total number of animals inspected at slaughter (posi 
mortem) under Federal inspection annually, as reported by the Bureau of Animal Industry 


Establish- 
Fiscal year. ments. 
TSO aus ee eicvess 919 
LOL Meehcaeton 93 
LOU ee ecus Baverta 940 
AQASS ee erect 910 
VOLS ac ete oe 893 
SAB. sree cots 896 
SAG S cette eres 875 
LOA ictcsprotds « where 883 
OLS sacs 884 
S949: civaars sai 895 
19202 caleceretns ete 897 
ODL x Reece swe 


1921 suspected 
1921, cond’ned 
TO DZe sarees cs 
1922 suspected 
1922 ,cond’ned 


MUncluding i, 339 horses, of which 4 were condemned. 


Cattle. Calves. Swine. 
7,962,189 2,295,099 27,656,021 
7,781,030 2,219,908 29,916,363 
7,532,005 2,242,929 34,966,378 
7,155,816 2,098,484 32,287,538 
6,724,117 1,814,904 33,289,705 
6,964,502 1,741,902 36,247,852 
7,337,711 2,038,251 40,506,775 
9,223,477 2,669,788 40,179,990 
10, 938, 287 3,323,077 35,449,247 
11) 241, 991 3,674,227 44,398,389 
9,709,819 4,227,558 38,981,914 
8,147,920 3,867,384 37,591,335 
103,529 3,554 69,129 
27 17 1,599 
7,872,781 3,913,875 39,449,040 
21,179 3,6 86,636 
18 1 2,793 
9,162,516 4,500,323 53,333,708 
9,593,075 4'935,030 52,872,634 


Sheep. Goats. 
11,149,937 115,811 
13,005,502 54,145 
14,208,724 63,983 
14,724 465 56,556 
14,958,834 121,827 
12,909,089 165,533 
12,018,634 180,639 
11,341,906 174,717 
8,769,498 149,503 
11,268,370 125,660 
12,334,827 »270 
12,427,484 20,023 

2,407 31 

16, Fe ape 

11,967,870 13,759 
1,861 

LUAL Aieewne 

11,528,550 26,607 

11,990,831 32,585 


*Calendar year. 


All 
animals. | 
49,179,057 
52,976,943) 
59,014.01), 
56,322, Ras 
56.909,387 
58,088,878 
62,052,01¢ 
63,559,812. 
58,629,612 

70, 708, 63. 
65, 332, 47" 
162,055, 485 
1 a bal 


63, 219, 32 


2, ‘ 
78,551, 70: | 
79,424, 15¢ | 

lI 


PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 
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CONTRACT PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


Mess Pork Futures. 
There has been no sae in the Mess Pork futures since the May future, 1922. 
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PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


CONTRACT PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 
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CONTRACT PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


Short Ribs Futures. 
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PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


MONTHLY RANGE OF PROVISION PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


MONTHLY RANGE CASH PRICES MESS alain IN CHICAGO. 
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1924. 1923. 1922 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912, 1911, 1910, 

Rarities s 22.50 23.50 17.50 24.00 39.50 42.00 47.00 28.00 18.62 17.95 20.25 17.50 15.00 19.75 20.25 

22.50 24.50 18.25 25.50 42.00 47.50 48.50 31.75 20.45 19.15 22.25 19.25 16.00 21.00 22.50 

BSpN es... 22.00 24.50 18.25 23.50 37.00 40.75 47.50 28.25 20.00 16.87 21.25 19.10 15.00 19.25 21.50 

22.50 24.50 21.75 25.00 40.00 45.00 50.50 32.12 21.00 19.50 22.25 20.37 15.87 21.50 24.75 

Mar, ..... 22.00 24.50 20.50 22.00 37.00 43.50 48.50 32.00 20.75 16.75 20.75 19.87 15.25 16.00 24.75 

22.00 25.00 21.75 24.00 39.00 47.25 50.50 35.25 23.25 17.75 21.75 20.87 17.12 19.50 26.75 

Apr: ..:.. 22.00 23.50 20.50 18.00 36.00 46.50 45.35 35.00 22.8% 16.62 19.35 19.50 16.87 15.60 20.65 

23.00 25.00 22.50 21.50 38.00 54.00 49.25 39.00 24.25 17.62 21.25 20.62 19.62 16.50 25.75 

May ..... 23.00 22.50 22.50 18.00 34.00 52.12 39.50 37.00 22.50 17.45 19.25 19.62 18.00 14.75 21.75 

23.00 23.50 26.50 19.25 37.00 56.00 46.25 39.55 24.50 18.00 20.25 20.72 19.50 17.50 23.50 

June ..... 23.00 22.50 26.50 18.50 33.00 51.50 40.35 37.75 20.75 16.60 19.80 20.50 1827 14.87 21.25 

23.00 22.50 27.00 19.25 34.75 56.00 43.80 40.10 25.75 18.00 21.35 21.25 19.00 16.00 24.25 

July ..... 23.00 22.00 27.00 19.25 25.50 51.00 43.60 40.00 25.37 13.12 21.65 21.12 17.37 15.62 24.00 

25.50 22.50 ..... 19.50 32.62 55.75 46.00 41.15 27.50 16.80 23.50 22.75 18.62 17.50 27.00 

mug, ..... 25.50 22.00 24.50 19.50 24.50 41.50 43.00 40.00 25.87 13.25 18.45 21.25 17.32 16.12 21.50 

26.50 22.00 27.00 20.50 26.42 54.00 45.30 44.00 28.25 14.05 24.50 22.62 18.25 18.12 24.00 

Sept 26.50 22.00 23.50 20.00 22.90 35.50 30.50 42.50 28.00 12.00 18.50 21.50 16.50 14.75 18.25 

28.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 27.00 45.00 43.10 46.25 29.00 13.50 21.25 22.75 17.87 15.87 21.75 

Bet... 28.00 22.00 25.00 19.50 22.50 35.00 33.50 41.50 28.00 13.12 16.50 20.50 16.12 14.50 17.25 

30.00 22.00 26.00 21.00 26.00 43.00 39.00 46.50 29.50 15.25 18.50 22.00 17.75 16.00 18.75 

Bee es 30.00 22.00 26.00 19.00 23.75 42.00 35.00 42.50 27.75 14.25 16.75 20.25 16.25 15.62 17.00 

20.00 22.50 ..... 19.50 25.00 43.00 48.00 52.00 29.50 16.50 17.50 21.50 18.00 16.50 18.00 

Dec 30.00 22.50 23.50 17.50 23.50 39.50 46.25 47.00 29.00 16.25 16.50 20.25 16.00 14.75 17.00 

21.00 22.50 26.00 19.00 25.50 43.50 49.50 52.00 29.50 17.50 17.25 21.75 18.00 16.50 20.00 

Year ..... 22.00 22.00 17.50 17.50 22.50 40.75 33.50 28.00 18.62 12.00 16.50 17.50 15.00 14.50 17.00 

31.00 25.00 27.00 25.50 42.00 56.00 50.50 62.00 29.50 19.50 24.50 22.75 19.50 21.50 27.00 

MONTHLY RANGE OF CASH LARD PRICES IN CHICAGO. 

1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 

Jan. 11.05 10.92% 8.60 12.62 22.50 22.47 23.50 15.10 9.87 10.40 10.62 9.47 9.05 9.83 11.76 

12.70 11.5744 10.02% 13.30 24.45 23.77 25.40 16.40 10.92 11.05 11.17 10.30 9.45 10.67 11.90 

Feb. 10.92% 11.00 9.9744 11.32 19.75 22.05 25.40 15.72 9.75 9.65 10.30 10.12 8.65 9.00 11.97 

11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 26.62 18.45 10.30 11.27 10.82 10.72 9.15 9.87 13.20 

Mar. 10.70 11.1214 10.3744 11.00 19.62 25.50 25.32 18.45 10.30 9.65 10.30 10.40 8.90 8125 13.35 

11.17% 12.385 12.02 12.05 21.32 28.60 26.47 20.30 11.42 10.27 10.70 11.25 9.80 9°15 14.65 

Apr. 10.50 11.02% 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 24.55 20.27 11.20 9.70 9.82 10.65 9.72 7.70 12°00 

10.9224 11.67% 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 25.90 21.97 12.77 10.12 10.50 11.27 11.00 8117 14:00 

May 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 23.67 21.05 12.50 9.42 9.60 10.87 10.37 7.92 12.30 

10.65 11.22% 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 25.62 22.77 18.15 10.30 10.10 11.25 10:90 8.20 12:30 

June 10.17% 10.65 11.25 9.22 22.00 33.50 23.87 21.70 12.22 9.10 9.72 10.92 10.62 8.00 11.85 

10.9246 11.37% 11.47 10.50 20.55 35.85 25.35 21.67 13.20 9.75 10.10 11.15 10.92 8130 12.47 

July 10.80 10.2744 10.62 10.50 17.80 33.72 25.50 20.15 12.57 7.55 9.60 11.15 10.32 8112 11.55 

13.65 11.15. 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 26.82 21.20 13.32 9.37 10.27 11.87 10.80 8.60 12.27 

Aug. 13.1734 10.42% 11.22 10.22 17.90 27.20 26.40 20.90 12.55 7.67 8.60 10.90 10.40 8.52 11.50 

14.024 11.95 11.37 12.12 18.90 33.65 26.90 23.62 14.25 8.07 10.25 11.57 11.20 9.40 12.12 

Sept. 13.15 11.8244 10.05 9.65 18.35 23.95 26.65 23.37 14.15 7.85 9.10 10.95 10.82 8.97 11.95 

14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 28.10 27.12 25.07 14.77 8.35 10.20 11.35 11.22 9.57 12.85 

Oct. 14:10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50 26.75 25.00 22.75 14.47 8.20 9.42 10.30 10.70 8.72 12.55 

17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 29.57 27.12 25.00 17.00 9.65 10.75 10.97 11.97 9.10 13.10 

Noy. 14.30 12.35 10.40 8.50 18.45 23.87 26.25 25.07 16.50 8.70 10.05 10.47 10.65 8.97 9.70 

15.37%4 14.25 12.37 9.70 20.00 27.00 27.30 28.20 17.45 9.27 11.60 10.97 11.45 9.22 11.87 

Dec. 15.10 12.25 10.35 8.50 12.62 22.12 23.50 23.65 15.15 9.15 9.50 10.50 9.67 8.80 9.77 

16.92% 12.87% 11.75 8.80 17.00 24.00 26.62 25.75 16.85 9.82 10.50 10.75 11.10 9.17 10.92 

Year 10.15 10.2746 8.60 8.50 12.62 22.05 23.50 15.10 9.75 8.07 8.60 10.12 8.65 7.70 9.70 

17.15 14.25 12.37 13.30 24.45 35.85 27.30 28.20 17.45 11.27 11.60 11.87 11.97 10.67 13.10 
MONTHLY RANGE OF CASH SHORT RIB PRICES AT CHICAGO. 

1924, 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 1916, 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 

Jan. 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.25 21.25 23.00 13.25 9.75 9.12 10.25 9.00 7.50 9.87 11.10 

10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25.50 24.62 15.62 10.87 10.37 11.62 10.50 8.62 10.75 11.12 

Feb. ... 9.37% 10.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 21.00 23.62 14.75 10.00 8.87 10.75 9.62 7.62 8.87 11.37 

9.75 11.50 11.70 12.25 19.50 25.50 25.75 17.12 11.37 10.12 11.50 10.87 8150 10.50 12.87 

Mar, ... 9.37%4 9.25 10.25 10.50 17.25 24.00 23.87 16.50 10.75 8.87 10.62 10.12 7.62 8.00 12.37 

9.6244 11.62 12.50 12.25 19.50 27.25 25.00 18.50 12.37 9.62 11.50 11.50 9.75 9.50 13.95 

Apr. ... 9.6244 9.12 11.50 8.25 17.00 26.50 22.05 18.00 11.62 9.00 10.37 10.75 9.00 7.37 11.62 

10.1214 10.75 13.00 11.00 19.00: 28.87 24.37 20.75 12.87 10.25 11.25 11.75 10.25 8.62 13.62 

May ... 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 28.20 20.65 19.75 12.12 9.62 10.62 11.12 9.62 7.25 12.12 

10.1214 10.00 13.50 10.50 28.20 30.00 23.85 21.25 13.00 10.62 11.50 12.75 10.50 812 12.00 

June ... 9.87% 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 27.00 21.35 20.30 11.87 9.50 10.87 11.50 9.75 7.37 12.37 

10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 30.00 23.50 22.00 14.00 10.50 12.00 12.25 10.62 8.50 13.62 

July ... 10.00 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 27.00 22.90 21.00 13.12 8.87 11.37 11.25 9.87 7.62 11.37 

12.25 9.87 12.75 11.50 18.00 29.37 25.00 22.10 14.00 10.37 12.50 12.37 10.62 8.62 11.37 

Aug. ... 11.87%4 7.50 9.50 8.75 14.00 21.50 23.87 21.60 18.12 7.87 11.25 10.25 10.12 7.75 11.00 

12.6214 9.75 11.50 11.25 16.50 28.00 25.02 24.12 14.75 9.37 13.00 12.25 11.12 9.37 12.62 

Sept. .. 12.00 8.75 9.50 7.00 14.50 18.00 22.70 23.25 14.00 7.50 11.00 10.25 10.12 8.00 10.75 

12.6214 10.25 12.00 10.25 18.62 23.50 24.60 27.12 15.00 9.25 12.75 12.00 11.12 9.25 12.25 

Oct. 12:25° 9.00 10.00 5.50 14.00 17.75 20.00 25.50 13.50 8.50 9.75 10.12 10.00 7.75 10.00 

13.50 10.75 12.25 8.00 19.00 19.50 23.00 28.50 14.87 11.00 11.62 11.75 11.25 8.87 11.75 

Nov. ... 13.00 9.25 10.50 5.50 12.50 18.50 22.25 25.50 13.62 9.00 9.25 10.00 10.12 7.62 9.00 

13.50 10.75 12.00 7.75 16.75 20.50 27.25 28.25 15.00 11.00 11.00 11.62 11.12 8.75 10.87 

Dec. 13.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 10.75 17.00 23.50 23.00 12.75 9.25 9.12 10.25 9.00 7.62 9.00 

16.37% 10.37 12.00 8.50 14.50 20.25 27.50 28.00 14.25 10.50 10.50 11.62 10.75 8.75 10.75 

Year 9.3714 8.25 7.25 5.50 10.25 17.75 20.00 13.25 9.75 7.50 9.12 9.00 7.50 7.25 9.00 

16.37% 11.62 13.50 12.75 20.00 29.37 27.50 28.50 16.00 11.00 13.08 12.75 11.25 10.75 13.95 
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CHICAGO DAILY HOG PRICES. 


Daily top and average hog prcies at Chicago for 1924, as compiled by the Chicago Droy= 


ers’ Journal: 
FIRST QUARTER, 1924. 
January. February. March. 
pte ee Av. Top. .eAv.. Lop: VCAv. 


qi $7.40 $7.20 $7.15 $7.00 $7.30 +$7.15 
Da 7.60 7.30 7.20.0. 7.05 Sunday 
Be 7.40 7.10 Sunday 7.40 7.25 
4. 7.800 1 Teld 7.3 7.10 7.50 7.35 
Bi. 7.50 7.25 7.36 7.20 7.50 7.35 
Gace Sunday *7.50° (*7.8b 7.55 7.40 
Ure. OT G68 *7536 7.45 7.25 7.65 7.50 
8. 7.45 7.20 7.30 7.10 7.70 7.55 
7.30 7.05 7.2 17:06 Sunday 
7.25 6.95 Sunday 60 7.45 


740 05 73BOOCTB. O40 7.25 


er 7.0 7.25 7,05 7.60 7.45 
ieO0 Se Talo 7.05 6.90 7.65 7.50 
185) | 7.10 Sunday 7.60 17.45 
pedis areal 0 Ried 7.55 7.35 
ein Gigaks) 7:50 mL. 7.40 7.25 

Sunday 7.15 7.00 7.50 17.35 
%.15 7.00 7 20 me 08 7.55 7.85 
7.25 7.05 Tobe 4510 7.55. 7.40 

. 77.05 76.90 3 while aa AS Sunday 

7.20 7..00 5 tithe vee *7.75 *7.60 


High .$7.65 $7.35 $7.50 $7.35 $7.75 $7.60 
Low .. 7.05 6.90 7.00 6.90 4.3050 ako 
*Highest days. jtLowest days. 
SECOND QUARTER, 1924. 
April. May. June. 
Date. Top. AV. Top. ANY.» Vt OD. Av. 


Lace tate L0) *ot200 S008 9200 Sunday 
Bese e007 7.45 7.60 7.45 $7.50 *$7.25 
erescim Wiecpiees Wie §!) 7.60 7.45 7.50 7.20 
mor At WES Sunday BO) Geko, 
5 7.00, Tbe 7.55 7.40 462 710 
6 Sunday 7.55 17.40 71.60) 5 W415, 
7 Ome 7.65 7.45 7.50 7.15 
8 7.45 7.30 7.65 7.50 Sunday 
eee, | Ge ay Bets 7.70 7.55 4.005 725 

10 7.55 17.35 7.60 7.40 7.40 7.05 

11 7.60 7.45 Sunday 7.25 6.90 

12 1666" | Ted pt 40) TS 7.25 6.90 

13 Sunday 77.40 7.25 7.385 17.00 

14 “05 7.50 7.50 7.30 7.40. 7.05 

15 7.65 7.45 7.60 7.40 Sunday 

16 7.55 7.40 7.65 7.50 7.35 

17 7.65 7.385 7.65 ~ 7260 7.45°° T15 
18 *7.70 7.50 Sunday , 

1905S F665 45) RTD) ME ECD 

205 s2s Sunday 7.715. 7.55 

PA la as .60 45 7.65 7.45 

Uae 100;  eGioo 7.60 7.40 

28neee 62000 ge deo 7.60 ic3 

Dheeas tsA0 125 7.60 7.35 

15 rn ie g(r 3) 7.30 Sunday 

26 7.45 7.30 7.50 30 

ral Rencie Sunday 7.50 7.20 

28s.) 1340 7.25 {7.40 7.16 

29a. 1.0 TT. 20 7.45. 7.20 

30 7.40 7.25 Holiday 

31 oak ahs 50 3=7.20 

High .$7.70 $7.55 $7.75 $7. 00 $7.55 $7.25 

Low .. 7.35 7.20 Tt 2ONEe aes 7.15 6.80 


*Highest days. Lowest days. 
MEATS CONDEMNED. 


Pounds of meat and meat food products 
prepared, and quantity and percentage con- 
demned, under Federal supervision for fiscal 
years 1910 to 1924, as reported by Bureau 
of Animal Industry: 


Inspected lbs. Percent— 
Fiscal Prepared or age con- 
year. processed. Condemned. demned 


.. 6,223,964,593 19,031,808 31 
«. 6,934,233,214 21,073,577 31 

2 7,279,558,956 18,096 .587 25 
TOTS cies. 7,094,809,809 18,851,930 27 


iv 
2.. 


High $11.15 $9.75 $10.65 $9.65 $10.90 $10.00 
7.25 6.75 9.70 8.75 9.95 9.26 
tLowest days. 

FOURTH QUARTER, 1924. 
November. December. 


Low .. 
*Highest days. 


etobere 
Date. Top. 
De eee ld. 00 $10. 5 
2. 11.15 10.35 
3.... 11.35 10.60 
aye L185 10060 
Bisvecege Sunday 
6.25.) 21.50 210.35 
ie ocak DO LO OO 
8.... 11.50 10:85 
a cio Lhe Oo. LEO 
105.%..*11,585,. 1225 
Leck Ad SO ee ded 


July. 
Date. Top. 
$7.35 $6.90 
77.25 6.76 


x, Sunday 
il. 10g) AeaS 
- 11.60 10.75 
11.25 10.40 
ek Nie One 
. 11.25 10.40 
11.25 10.35 


THIRD QUARTER, 1924. 
August. September, 


Av. Top. Av. “Top... a8 


10.10 8.70 
79.80 8.50 
High $11.85 $11.30 
Low .. 9.80 8.50 


*Highest days. 


Fiscal 
year. 


1914 


1915 . 


Inspected lbs. 
Prepared or 


processed. 
7,083,295,975 


«+ 7,533,070,002 
- 7,474,093,841 
- +. 7,663,633,957 


049 


1) 7/756, ts8" 142 
.) 7127/820,472 


$9.75 7$8.75 Holiday 
9.90 9.0 ; 
7.30 6.85 Sunday 10.20 9.60 


8.20 7.80 10.15 9.15 10.10 49.25 
10.15 9.25 10.10 +9.25 
8.50 8.10 10.25 9.40 Sunday 


: E . y 
*11.15 *9.75 10.10 9.50 10.76 ~ ‘Sime 
~ 11.00° (9:30 1) 20/2075) Scb0 sc it *10. . 
10.00 8.80 decay 2 on 


*11.00 *10.40 
10.95 10.35 


$10.25 $9.55 $11.00 00 $10.40. 
9.35 8.35 9.60 8.60 
yLowest days. 


age con- 

Condemned. demned, 
19,135,469 .27 
18,780,122 «25 
17,897,367 23 
19,857,270 25 
17,543,184 .22 
30,323,220 .33 
18,201,648 23 
14,079,435 19 
13,034,188 17 
14,161,481 16 
13,156,061 14 


1510.40 9.35 Holiday 10.80 10.20. 
ode .20 | y Sunday 
’ 10.25° 9.10 9.60 9. 00 *11.00 *10.40. 


Percent- | 


Top.) WAY. 3 
$10.00 $8.75 $9.70 ve 


PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


EXTREME PRICES FOR HOGS. 


Monthly range of prices for hogs at Chi- 
cago during 1924, with extreme annual range 
for a series of years, as compiled by the 
Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal: 


Mixed Heavy Light 
packing, packing, packing, 
mediums and selected and selected 
and butchers, shipping, shipping, 
1924—  195@255 lbs. 255@400 Ibs. 135@195 lbs. 
Jan. ees 4 ie oo 186 ig $6.30@ 7.50 
Heb. ... 6. < i 6.25@ 7.40 
Mar. 6.50@ 7.75 6.15@ 7.70 6.25@ 7.70 
Apr. 6.60@ 7.65 6.40@ 7.70 6.25@ 7.70 
May 6.50@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 17.75 
June 6.20@ 7.50 5.90@ 7.55 6.00@ 7.30 
woly «.. 6.15@11.15 5.90@10.60 6.00@11.15 
Aug. ... 7.75@10.65 7.50@10.35 8.00@10.65 
Sept. .. 8.25@10.90 8.10@10.65 8.25@10.90 
Oct. 7.50@11.85 8.00@11.85 6.50@11.80 
Nov. 7.00@10.15 8.10@10.25 6.25@ 9.85 
Dec. 8.20@10.90 8.35@11.00 6.25@10.50 
Year. 
1924.. $6.15@11 85 $5.90@11.85 $6.00@11.80 
1923.. 5.75@ 9.75 5.40@ 9.30 5.60@ 9.75 
1922... 5.90@11.45 5.25@11.20 6.75@11.50 
1921... 5.50@11.75 5.00@11.25 6.25@11.85 
1920... 8.40@18.25 8.00@18.00 8.00@18.25 
1919.. 11.75@723.60 11.25@23.45 11.75@23.50 
1918.. 14.00@*20.95 13.50@20.85 14.75@20.90 
1917.. ES Ss 10.00@19.90 9.35@19.90 
1916. 6.50@11.60 6.50@11.50 6.40@11.55 
1915. 5.80@ 8.95 5.65@ 8.95 ae 8.90 
1914.. 5.50@13.00 4.50@11.00 6.85@10.20 
1913... 7.05@ 9.62% 6.95@ 9.55 7.00@ 9.70 
1912... 5.75@ 9.40 Boog 9.4214 ate 9.35 
1911... 5.55@ 8.30 5.35@ 8.25 5.30@ 8.25 
1910... 6.60@11.15 6.55@11.20 Het ret 
1909... 5.50@ 8.70 5.60@ 8.75 5.20@ 8.60 
1908... 4.00@ 7.50 160 7.60 3.95@ 7.40 
1907... 3.75@ 7.22% 3.75@ 7.25 3.70@ 7.17% 
1906... ret 3 7.10 5.00@ 7.00 4.90@ 7.00 
1905... 4.25@ 6.42% ett: 6.40 4.10@ 6.45 
1904... tf 6.37% 4.10@ 6.30 nite 6.30 
1903... 3.90@ 7.80 3.85@ 7.8744 3.90@ 7.70 
1902... nee 8.20 5.70@ 8.25 rae 7.95 
1901... 4.85@ 7.30 rath 7.37% 4.75@ 7.20 
1900... $405 5.82% 4.05@ 5.85 4.00@ 5.75 
1899... 3.40@ 5.00 ert 4 4.80 3.30@ 5.00 
1898... 3.10@ 4.70 3.10@ 4.80 sath 4 4.65 
1897... 3.20@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.45 3.20@ 4.65 
1896... 2.75@ 4.45 2.40@ 4.45 2208 4.45 
1895... 4 5.55 3.20@ 5.45 3.25@ 5.70 
1894... 3.90@ 6.55  3.90@ 6.75 ie 6.45 
1893... 4.25@ 8.65 3.80@ 8.75 4.40@ 8.50 
1892... 3.60@ 6.85  3.70@ 7.00 rine 6.85 
1891... 3.25@ 5.75 38.25@ 5.70 3.15@ 5.95 
1890... 3.10@ 4.80 3.15@ 4.82% 2.85@ 4.92% 
1889... 3.40@ 5.00 3.30@ 5.385 3.35@ 5.40 
1888... 4.90@ 6.70 4.90@ 6.90 4.75@ 6.55 
*Fed for the Livestock Show. +tHighest on 
record paid July 30, 1919. 


ANIMALS IMPORTED. 


Following is a statement of the number of 
horses, cattle and sheep imported to the U. 


S. for a series of years, 


ended June 30 by 
Hogs. 
Ae teinicis sok 3s « 
MUSE eratalcis nic 6\0\0: c,6's 
DMR ciis & Scien oss 
Mats fale.c.c canes 
Becta does ccs as 
BPR Ties 6 cc's a0 3 
IM hash sisiclc'e oc 
BEA ie ants ss oc v.05 
MER ri: eiete.s a ne'ev ee 
MP cts igic.s'e ces 
SS 4,626 
R2INserces, 6,669 
MPi8,..+.. 12,696 
THTO. 5... 24,236 
AO os a5 3,662 
MOA is cieecss 1.161 
19211 (?) 
MIA s.s\s 1s « 2,890 
BRAS iiss se Saas 
11924...... 29,070 


try. 


for fiscal years 

years named: 
Cattle. Horses. Sheep. 
27,855 5.280 186 942 
29,010 6,021 240,747 
32,402 6.080 224,798 
$2,356 5,487 224,765 
139,184 7,084 102,663 
195.938 11,620 126,152 
182,923 9.593 53.355 
318,372 6.607 23,588 
421,649 10,008 15,428 
868,368 33.219 223,319 
538.167 12.652 153.317 
439,185 15,556 235,659 
374,826 12,584 160,422 
293,719 5.111 177,681 
440.399 4.002 163,283 
575,328 4,906 199,549 
229.974 4.044 141,292 
237,134 2.873 94,887 
151,533 3.136 96.538 
263.887 2.816 82.903 
208,003 2,525 88,630 
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LIVE STOCK TOP AND AVERAGE 
PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


Yearly top and average prices of native 
beef cattle, hogs and aged fat lambs at Chi- 
cago for forty-three years, as compiled by 
the Chicago Drovers’ Journal: 


Beef Steers. —-Hogs-—, -——--Lambs-~ 


LOD. Ave Topas Av. |Top: Av; 
1924....$14.75 $ 9.60 $11.85 $ 8.20 $19.25 $14.30 
1923 an aloe e0 9.55 9.75 7.55 17.00 13.50 
1922.... 14.00 9.00 11.50 9.20 16.65 13.55 
1921.... 12.50 8.20 11.85 8.65 13.00 9.85 
1920... 19.25 13:80 918-25 914.15 21:75 14.60 
1919* 21.50 15.50 23.60 17.85 21.00 16.00 
1918. 20.50 14.65 20.95 17.45 22.10 16.60 
1917. 17.90 11.60 20.00 15.10 20.60 15.60 
1916. 12.60 9.50 11.60 9.60 13.60 10.75 
1915. 11.60 8.40 8.95 7.10 11.85 9.00 
1914 11.40 8.65 10.20 8.30 9.60 8.00 
1913. weetO cba S.con OOM Sab. O60 7:90 
1912. 11.25 7.75 9.42 17.55 10.60 7.20 
1911 9.35 6.40 8.30 6.70 7.85 5.95 
1910. 8.85 6.80 11.20 8.90 10.60 7.55 
1909.... 9.50 6.35 8.75 7.35 9.90 7.40 
1908... 8407 36.105" 7-609 5.70" 8.35 6:35 
1907.. 7.60 5.80 7.25 6.10 9.25 17.05 
1906.. 7.90 5.30 7.00 6.25 8.50 6.85 
1905.. 7.00 5.05 6.45 5.25 8.25 6.80 
1904.. 7.65 4.95 -6.37 5.15 7.75 6.00 
1903... 6.85 4.80 7.87 6.00 8.00 5.45 
1902.. 9.00 6.20 8.25 6.85. 7.60 6.50 
1901.. 8.00 5.25 7.87 5.85 6.25 4.80 
1900. . 7.60 6.15 6.85 5.05 7.60 5.90 
1899.... 825 5.80 5.00 4.05 7.45 5.50 
1898. 6.25 94:65" “4.809 58.85 7:10 5:35 
1897. 6.00 4.50 4.65 3.70 6.40 4.95 
1896. 6.50 4.05 4.45 3.50 6.60 4.50 
1895. 6.60 4.50 6.70 4.80 6.35 4.55 
1894 6.40 4.25 6.75 5.05 6.00 3.55 
1893 6.75 4.45 8.75 6.60 7.55 4.75 

7.00 4.20 7.00 5.00 7.25 5.40 
7.15 4.40 56.90 4.30 7.75 65.75 
6.40 4.05 4.95 3.90 7.50 4.80 
6.10 3.86 5.10 4.30 6.75 4.30 
7.00 4,60 6.90 5.70 8.00 4.25 
6.50 4.10 6.10 5.20 6.75 3.90 
6.50 4.60 5.25 4.30 7.00 3.85 
6.80 5.20 5.85 4.30 6.00 3.35 
S200 ib 80 atetbe Oo. Gee T5007 23085 
8.25 5.60 8:20 6.20 7.75 3.45 
9.30 6.20 9.35 7.65 8.00 4.55 
£005.15 7:50" 6.85 6:50 4.60 


*Top and average prices for 1919 were high- 
est on record. Top and average prices for 
previous years are for the full twelve months, 


From 1881 to 1893 average prices in the 
lamb column are for sheep. In the earlier 
days hardly enough lambs were marketed to 
establish quotations, almost everything being 
aged stock. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF LIVESTOCK 


Average prices for livestock on farms on 
January 1 of the under-mentioned years, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture: 


Milch Other Hogs, all 


cows. cattle. ages. Sheep. Horses 
$50.50 $24.49 $12.84 $9.53 $62.95 
52.16 25.06 9.75 7.88 64.45 
50: Soe 25.67 6 L258 7.51 69.83 
50.99 23.78 10.06 4.80 70.48 
64:22: 31.86 12:97 6:30 84.31 
85.86 43.21 19.07 10.47 96.51 
78.20 44.22 22.02 11.63 98.45 
70.54 40.88 19.54 11.82 104.24 
5S:63m coe Licts 2.33" 102.89 
43.92 33.58 8.40 5.17 101.60 
h5:30, | 338.38 9.87 4.50 103.33 
53.94 31.13 10.40 4.04 103.33 
45.02 26.36 9.86 3.94 110.77 
89.39 21.20 8.00 3.46 105.94 
39.97 20.54 9:37 3.91 111.46 
$5.75. 19.41 9.14 4.08 108.19 
32.26 17.49 6.55 3.43 95.64 
30.67 16.89 6.05 3.88 93 41 
31.90 17.10 7.62 3.84 93.51 
29.44 15.85 6.18 3.54 80.72 
27.44 15.15 5.99 2.82 70.37 
29.21 16.32 6.15 2.59 67.93 
30.21 18.45 7.78 2.68 62.25 
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PORK PRICES IN CHICAGO. 


The following table shows the lowest and 
highest cash prices for mess pork in the 
Chicago market and the months in which 
extreme prices were reached: 


Months of Yearly range 
Years. low price. of prlcenors 


Months of 
highest price. 
August 


4 Jn. Fb. M. 13.75 
135 January 17.70 23.50 October 
1876 October 15.20 @22.75 April 
1877 December 11.40 @17.99 January 
1878 December 6.0244 @11.35 January 
1879 January 7.27%4@13.75 December 
1880 April 9.37%4@19.00 October 
1881 January 12.40 @20.00 September 
1882 March 16.00 @24.75 October 
1883 Sep., Oct. 10.20 20.15 May 
1884 December 10.55 19.50 MayJuneJuly 
1885 Oct., Nov. 8.00 13.25 February 
1886 May 8.20 @12.20 December 
1887 January 11.60 @24.00 May 
1888 December 12.90 @16.00 October 
1889 December 8.35 13.3744January 
1890 December 7.50 13.62%April 
1891 December 7.45 @13.00 May 
1892 April 9.25 @15.05 December 
1893 August 10.25 @21.80 May 
1894. March 10.6744 @14.57 September 
1895 December 7.50 @12.8742May 
1896 August 5.50 @10.85 January 
1897 December 7,15 9.00 September 
1898 October 7.65 @12.30 May 
1899 May, Oct. 7.85 10.45 January 
1900 January 10.35 16.00 October 
1901 January 12.60 @16.80 March 
1902 Feb., Mar. 15.00 @18.70 July 
1903 November 10.87% @18.374%4March 
1904. September 10.60 @16.50 February 
1905 April 11.70 16.50 October 
1906 January 13.45 @20.00 July 
1907 November 11.00 @17.75 February 
1908 February 10.75 @16.60 July 
1909 January 16.25 25.20 September 
1910 Nov., Dec 17.00 27.00 July 
1911 October 14.50 @21.50 February 
1912 February 15.00 @19.62%4April 
1913 January 17.50 @22.75 July, Sept. 
1914 October 16.50 @24.50 August 
1915 September 12.00 @19.50 February 
1916 January 18.6214@29.50 Oct.,Nov.Dec. 
1917 January 8.00 @52.00 Nov., Dec, 
1918 October 33.50 @50.50 January 
1919 October 25.00 @h6.00 May-June 
1920 October 22.50 @42.00 January 
1921 December 17.50 @25.50 January 
1922 January 17.50 @27.00 Jan.JulyAug. 
1923 July-Nov. 22.00 @25.00 Mar., Apr. 
1924 Feb.-Mar. 22.00 @31.00 December 


—— 


PRICES OF HOGS AT CHICAGO. 


Range of prices of live hogs per 100 pounds 
at Chicago each month for years mentioned: 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 


Jan. . 5.75 6.75 5.50 7.75 13.25 15.65 15.00 
6.75 8.90 9.50 10.35 16.00 18.00 16.95 

Feb. ... 5.75 6.50 7.50 7.35 11.75 15.75 15.45 
7.50 8.90 11.85 10.75 15.65 18.15 17.65 

Mar. ... 6.00 6.75 8.75 7.25 12.00 16.00 15.60 
7.75 8.85 11.50 11.75 16.35 19.95 18.50 

Apr. ... 5.75 6.00 8.75 6.25 11.50 17.75 15.65 
7.70 8.75 11.00 10.25 16.85 21.15 18.05 

May ... 5.75 5.75 9.00 6.55 11.25 18.25 15.35 
; 7.75 8.40 11.00 9.05 15.65 21.55 18.3 
June ... 5.35 5.50 8.50 6.80 11.50 17.25 15.25 
7.55 7.75 11.00 9.20 16.55 21.60 17.35 

July ... 5.85 5.40 7.40 7.75 12.00 18.50 15.75 
11.15 8.10 11.15 11.75 16.65 23.60 19.40 

Aug. ... 7.50 5.40 6.00 6.75 13.00 14.50 17.10 
10.65 9.60 11.00 11.85 16.35 23.50 20.30 

Sept. ... 7.00 6.50 6.00 6.00 18.60 14.00 17.50 
10.90 9.75 10.65 9.65 18.25 20.80 21.00 

Oct. ... 6.00 6.00 6.85 6.00 11.50 11.25 13.50 
11.90 8.55 10.45 9.00 16.25 17.20 19.90 

Nov. ... 5.50 6.00 6.85 5.35 8.90 11.50 14.00 
10.25 7.70 8.75 8.25 14.50 15.50 18.55 

Dec. ... 5.25 6.00 7.10 5.10 8.50 11.00 15.00 
11.00 7.40 8.65 8.25 10.75 14.65 18.00 

Low ... 5.35 5.40 5.50 5.10 8.50 11.00 13.50 
High 11.15 9.75 11.50 11.85 18.25 23.60 21.00 


LARD PRICES IN CHICAGO 
The following table shows the lowest and 
highest cash prices for prime steamed lard 
in the Chicago market for the past 50 years 


and the months extreme prices were 
reached: 

Months Yearly Months of 

of range highest 

Year. low price. of prices. price. 
1874. Jan. . 8.20 @15.50 October. 
1375.Nov. ... 11.85 @1d.i5 April and May, 
1876.Sept 9.55 @13.85 March, April. 
1877.Dec 7.02 @11.55 January. 
1878.Dec 5.304%@ 7.80 August. 
1879. Aug. 6.35 @ 7.78 December. 
1880.June . 6.50 @ 7.85 November. 
1881.Feb. ... 9.25 @13.00 July. 
1882.March . 10.05 @13.10 October. 
1883.Oct. ... 7.15 @12.10 May. 
1884. Dec 6.45 @W1v0,00 February. 
1885.Oct 5.82%@ 7.10 Feb., April. 
1886.May ... 5.824%@ 7.50 September. 
1887. June-Oct. 6.20 @ 7.924% December. 
1888.Jan. ... 7.25 @11.20 October. 
1889.Dec. . 5.75 @ 1.55 January. 
1890. Dec. 5.50 @ 6.52% April 
1891.Feb. 5.47%@ 7.05 September. 
L892.Aug. 6.00 @13.20 March. 
1893.Jan. ... 6.05 @10.60 December. 
1894.March . 6.45 @ 9.05 September. 
1895.Dec. ... 5.15 @ 7.17% March. 
1896.July ... 3.05 @ 5.85 January. 
1897.June ... 3.42%@ 4.90 September. 
1898.Jan.-Oct. 4.624%@ 6.824% May. 
1899.May-June 4.90 Z 5.77% January. 
1900.Feb. ... 5.65 7.40 October. 
1901. Jan. 6.90 @10.25 September. 
1902.Feb. 9.07144@11.60 September. 
1903. Oct. 6.20 @11.00 September. 
1904.May 6.15 ore February. 
1905.Jan. 6.55 8.10 August, 
1906.Jan. 7.32%@ 9.85 November. 
1907. Nov. 7.50 @ 9.97% February. 
1908. Feb. 6.9744@10.45 October. 
1909.Jan. 9.40 @13.90 November. 
1910 NOVe ¢.7eeatO pp March. 
1911 Aprile. oweeo 10.6744 January. 
1912.Feb. . 8.65 @11.97% October. 
1913.Jan. 9.474%4@11.87% July. 
1914.Aug. ... 8.60 @11.60 November. 
1915.July ......7.55 @11.27% February 
1916.January ..9.87144@17.45 November. 
1917.January 15.10 @28.20 November. 
1918.Jan.-Dec..23.50 @27.30 November. 
1919.February.22.05 @35.85 June 
1920.December.12.6214%4@24.45 January 
1921. Nov.-Dec,. 8.50 @13.30 January 


1922.January.. 8.60 @12.37% November 
19235 DULY ch apie 10.27% @14.25 November 
1924.May...... 10.15 @17.15 October 


CATTJ.E SHOW PRICES. 

Yearly top prices paid in the auction ring - 
at Chicago for International Show cattle - 
in carload lots, for various weights, for years 
mentioned, as compiled by the Chicago Daily | 
Drovers’ Journal: ] 


900 1,050 1,200 1,350 1,500. 
to to to to to® } 
1,050 1,200 1,350 1,500 1,900) 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. — 
5.00 $39.00 $18.00 $15.25 $13.50: 
17.00 21.50 18.00 14.75 15.00 
19.25 30.00 19.90 18.75 16.00 
19.25 40.00 20.50 17.50 11.50) 
19.75 30.00 17.25 20.75 19.50 © 
45.006 35.00 27.00 30.00 24.50. 
35.00 50.00 31.00 -27.50 34.75 
19.25 42.50 18.75 18.50 17.00 
17.75 28.00 20.00 18.50 15.75 
*12.00 13.10 18.60 11.50 11:85) 
*11.50 138.00 18.00 12.00 11.58; 
10.00 13.25 12.20 11.80 10.00) 
13.10 14.00 12.75 12.30 1238 
10.40 13.00 15.75 13.00 12.85 
8.40 13.50 9.15 9.00 8.55 | 
8.50 15.00 13.70 1450 T135 
7.70 . 10.00 13.00 11.00 8.00. 
6.40 6.70 7.50 7.30 8.00. 
9.75 11.60 9.00 17.00 10.50. 


g ebicc er OCSU 7.35 7.25 8.45 8.65 
*Cattle intended for International and sold. 
on open market for Christmas beef trade 
during first two weeks of December. 
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MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 


Yearly movement of live stock, compiled from official reports by The Price Current- 
Grain Reporter: 


Chicago. 

——- Hogs -—_—__, 7-——Cattle and Calves—~, ~————— Sheep ————__, 

Receipts. Shipments: Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
TREY Palo.cie a: «0.0 7,456,309 1,526,727 3,453,343 1,244,503 5,736,244 1,283,423 
BERT v.cle oie s 7,180,967 1,572,652 3,157,743 993,675 6,055,546 1,174,673 
Me eeinveciss 2,010,939 1,672,646 2,888,456 1,000,911 5,902,798 1,449,692 
| CS Appear 6,618,166 1,290,712 2,601,495 823,820 5,378,345 1,273,264 
Melb. 3 7,652,071 1,182,946 2,€84,973 392,045 3,510,015 258,005 
Lae 9,188,224 1,404,727 3,249,800 726,217 4,291,024 829,405 
ee 7,168,852 1,219,328 3,820,271 867,198 3,595,228 836,426 
EEE civics suse 8,614,190 970,864 4,447,689 1,025,309 4,629,736 1,205,210 
| Ae 8,672,476 1,100,635 4,253,428 1,221,507 5,243,957 1.309 ,005 
1920.......... 7,526,120 1,656,528 3,849,495 1,246,632 4,005,237 1,202,148 
LAS ye 8,147,646 2,170,433 3,539,538 1,162.762 4,734,408 1;351.753 
es 8,156,472 1,852,006 3,934,498 1,137,135 3,873,917 1,273,107 
THo8,.......-. 10,460,134 2,369,501 3,917,851 1,104,757 4,097,833 1,413,938 
oS ae 10,443,175 2, '989, 326 3,997,069 1,107,463 4,192,265 1,380,735 

Peeremacnt of Live Stock at St. Louis. 

———-- Hogs -———___, -————— Cat tle ——___, -———— Sheep ——_——, 

Receipts. Eohiomenter Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments 
905,444 1,206,423 341,230 1,024,402 110,456 
678,844 1,298,295 335,776 1,052,208 96,899 
954,330 1,181,201 381,387 976,022 71,782 
1,016,172 1,088,468 317,745 744,184 46,724 
1,019,247 1,045,660 298,673 690,180 97,108 
1,118,617 1,251,284 330,534 700,601 99,858 
1,037,743 1,436,464 322,824 561,741 71,010 
945,775 1,542,757 350,509 545,053 65,667 
1,211,780 1,522,921. 394,216 723,071 112,209 
1,295,680 1,275,258 372,151 614,857 97,065 
1,419,765 1,116,175 455,311 649,631 161.467 
1,676,487 1,448,952 688,273 632,692 144,939 
2,110,684 1,467,292 652,547 575,934 126,988 
3,009,992 1,384,626 840,607 488,630 177,187 


Movement of Live Stock at Kansas City. 


7————_- Hogs -———,,  =39=—————Cat tle——__,_ —————--Sheep-— 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 


3,659,072 142,588 2,124,772 883,907 2,175,493 660,010 
2,523,331 99,589 1,943,390 878,094 2,133,976 522,325 
2,567,785 268,986 2,131,015 1,001,337 2,094,748 496,430 
2,264,805 433,965 1,827,246 874,213 2,002,042 478,545 
2,530,73 417,458 1,860,235 981,740 1,814,683 610,768 
2,978,933 444,946 2,331,467 1,023,230 1,753,175 556,199 
2,276,995 294,882 2,902,253 1,196,688 1,498,550 582,600 
3,327,722 390,045 8,319,511 1,407,319 1,667,463 618,717 
3,140,530 467,199 3,085,007 1,454,558 1,945,353 773,068 
2,466,419 546,521 2,500,166 1,191,140 1,687,017 606,051 
2.204,556 470,204 2,469.442 1.231.673 7 780,296 356,404 
2,654,959 575,968 2,983,094 1,519,694 1,574,217 481,917 
3,615,205 874,478 3.207.930 1.587.145 1,671.145 489.441 
2,932,941 1,047,676 2,942,808 1,425,705 1,569,070 483,641 


Movement of Live Stock at South Omaha. 


-Hogs-———_,  -————-Cattle- ——- Sheep -———_,, 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments 

216,968 1,174,312 446,116 2,977,970 1,564,968 

406,874 1,017,195 418,474 2,950,507 1,343,326 

380,938 962,103 432,462 3,222,133 1,585,608 

330,666 938,817 394,461 3,113,889 1,198,311 

629,836 1,218,342 516,283 3,268,279 1,317,203 

721,849 1,434,304 565,496 3,170,908 1,301,351 

795,590 1,719,822 723,437 3,016,631 1,638,391 

808,834 1.993.366 837,333 3.385.696 2,142,951 

648,283 1,975,236 816,646 8,789,188 2,128,009 

709,977 1,602,799 681,564 2,890,748 1,467,392 

691.865 1.424.576 605,566 2,752,962 1,014,928 

610,227 1,744.25 791,524 2,532,787 921,921 

5 863,261 1,792,932 753.930 2,969,652 1,142,698 

BERET eb a)s oss 0» nel 105 978, 288 866,270 1,862,546 732,382 2,844,421 1,130,164 


Movement of Live Stock at St. Joseph, Mo. 


——-Hogs -——_, =———Cattle———_,. _ -—————- Sheep ——_,, 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 


1,921,535 41,337 466,535 150,343 718,268 151,617 

.. 1,970,301 167,235 450,935 148,657 728,852 153,915 
-» 1,869,009 69,903 412,836 142,452 812,039 175,296 
. 1,725,366 153,467 320,546 112,037 830,256 169,934 
1,697,842 172,825 441,471 171,716 877,930 259,615 
2,198,751 90,677 479,946 145,836 804,326 168,818 
1,920,177 81,187 670,167 207,416 678,853 183,149 
2,351,013 273,824 869.888 284,201 827,489 220,568 
2,126,322 203,419 750,151 213.169 1,006,960 254,688 
1,913,755 326,295 642,899 226,945 842,639 162,761 
1,785,239 263,687 558,040 180.452 930.911 147,221 
2,060,680 352.331 654,552 239.557 729,784 85,255 
2,456,962 448,178 708,559 245.509 979,488 149,968 


2,234,366 616,206 719,832 108,636 1,088,731 54,902 
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Movement of Live Stock at Sioux City. 
Sioux City movement of live stock, compiled by THe Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
from official reports: 


————- Hogs-—_,, -———_— Cattle —-_——. —————_Sheep——_—__, 

Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
1,533,178 452,658 369,549 222,477 270,866 70,342 
. 1,256,679 229,702 349,082 193,979 403,927 87,422 
- 1,760,818 570,656 511,786 278,329 337,079 122,702 
- 2,131,113 823,582 601,667 368,877 320,537 114,256 
. 2,149,115 891,080 706,718 410,209 267,441 96,735 
. 2,421,166 911,283 817,584 432,064 387,423 177,446 
2,321,551 912,970 814,093 458,915 . 686,265 408,190 
. 2,172,637 878,692 751,658 410,434 358,132 169,749 
. 1,738,584 690,108 620,373 346,476 288,407 97,571 
. 1,855,829 665,819 746,983 446,637 222,748 69,244 
2,988,895 1,204,973 759,494 416,663 215,604 80,107 
3,732,178 1,505,360 $35,741 171,400 309,584 53,925 

Movement of Live Stock at St. Paul. 

-——— Hogs ~\ -—— Cattle ———_,. -—————- Sheep ——_,, 

Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
LOUD sraretestetee. av ictste revere are 1,256,801 319,857 415,998 298,870 785,444 596,077 
LONG NOM crete cele vated cainrie 1,589,630 531,207 467,710 303,718 794,739 565,253 
LOVE Act nets ote ete ate 2,155,303 795,087 855,589 522,619 704,119 536,384 
TONG orcs elk cs spon aes 1, .2°674,547 1,180,980 941,125 556,445 623,214 485,186 
LOR Teranreieieie ns s.ctsieett creer: 1,927,952 868,493 1,197,129 723,412 429,617 319,071 
OES Sate Hes aise cer merteiets 2,061,390 877,195 1,430,408 895,676 630,203 462,505 
UO RA Se CRIME IG ere 2,189,716 867,914 1,490,926 935,176 911,885 675,850 
LO 20 crate seinen aie eletentares 2,246,948 341,692 1,373,114 634,027 728,957 415,546 
LO DLP Sevealelelats clea ievenstavere 2,209,518 511,103 984,826 390,957 632.865 297,732 
LO Dre ibaiietca ic sate mane 2,522,972 482,101 1,386,932 609,313 498,891 176,000 
LOIRE Bistere siare ttaettei 3,338,413 608,840 1,348,836 495,680 453,917 193,730 
LO Aa Mare the Gite ole > ateteheeenemerets 3,751,395 35,101 1,322,386 395, 774 475,821 157,043 


Total of Movement Above Enumerated. 


Following is a statement of the total movement of live stock at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, South Omaha, Sioux City and St. Paul for the past twelve 
calendar years: 


-———- Hogs -——_——{, ——- Cattle -——__,, ->—————- Sheep -——— 

Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipment 
LOT orators: <lerate 20,691,070 3.673,164 8,665,289 3,284,280 13,755,584 3,757,750 
.. 20,460,841 4,119,318 8,391,158 3,479,896 14,064,050 4°445,227 
18,558,377 3,975,891 7,593,364 3,019,973 13,550,145 3,819,453 
21,424,781 4,738,055 8,195,837 2,788,063 11,202,285 3,021,785 
. 25,935,693 5,785,378 9,490,393 3,716,635 14,082,153 4,334,498 
. 21,601,768 5,188,297 12,452,824 4,451,184 10,048,061 3,727,382 
. 25,821,081 5,257,139 14,423,203 5,243,287 12,073,063 5,018,127 
. 25,492,848 5,412,085 13,891,062 5,522,258 14,306,679 5,809,317 
.. 22,724,485 5,755,385 11,995,389 4,802,893 11,127,587 4,110,712 
22,641,835 6,217,165 10,722,970 4,373,197 11,769,480 3,427,076 
24,176,857 6,214,939 12,899,262 5,432,133 10,065,036 3,152,388 
31,898,282 8,479,915 13,202,894 5,256,231 10,963,573 3,596,870 
31,651,881 10,869,931 13,065,008 4,781,967 10,968,522 3,437,596 


Movement of Live Stock at Indianapolis. 


-—————- Hog s-———_—__,_ -————-- Ca tttle- —____,, Sheep——_ 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
US TARR on ac Peiprelevoprreie cate 1,994,624 662,808 378,912 187,226 147,198 82,022 
De reece berets eta \cveiviete antec 2,099,787 787,381 344,245 157,374 124,591 61,639 
LOIS araee dene atc tere. a chavelece. coor 2,435,319 939,608 351,741 176,217 112,773 72,703 
DOUGH ee okies sac Stewie 2,576,611 1,064,390 405,069 196,934 98,142 66,826 
i Oh bh OSA a mein Geran 2,350,730 1,024,514 501,156 231,404 102,293 81,671 
UGS ye ctarelere ole: ois -oyeterertats 2,749,976 1,355,724 504,190 235,762 113,828 97,925 
VOUG Seem ct erate we tees ote 2,936,493 1,502,174 515,247 320,084 131,329 105,012 
OAC ciaeciee sicleee seals 2,896,894 1,537,417 597,097 340,492 135,841 104,469 
LOZ eine s&s wok oseceie ee 2,694,705 1,318,162 483,097 253,097 144,581 100,367 
BP Ry etch GROMER AOI C 2,266,551 740,715 508,784 267,192 146,974 83,386 
TRB Serie Oe 2,875,648 1,082,921 527,855 280,583 123,883 62,523 
EQ 2 Mere ce aa tye tert are 2,864,850 1,285,825 559,606 289,476 122, 753 66,479 
Movement of Live Stock at Denver. 
-Hogs-————_—_, ——_———--Catt tle-——___ ->—_Sh eep-———_, 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments, 
LOT Bie artis cin oso deieeeie 246,598 7,866 499,208 410,273 620,431 475,754 
LORS A tee bie’ stele oe Geeta 255,636 6,575 442,738 352,219 692,247 546,746 
LDU meeciies owners 343,653 11,396 424,341 335,678 765,170 639,612 
WG UG cs erect scores 2 cielats exctete 466,653 17,621 601,460 491,611 1,409,009 1,280,774 
TOE G ree ate ts 5,3: iace aoalerare 351,903 17,045 653,377 501,871 2,059,898 1,935,368 
VOUS eeeerclccs « o.0 (i sce creten 383,543 8,422 728,268 518,077 1,651,759 1,450,531 
PTO reefs e's is «a fevers ose 367,634 16,455 823,727 610,044 2,087,152 1,781,824 
UY. D ee KSI oBrene Netter Ge 341,240 18,505 616,565 450.126 2,078.688 1,819,999 
OD itavd eter e ia ac elal trertde 334,094 12,936 481,502 325.834 1,467,911 1,231,135 
DO imetctee ashe-s)> Sielniai erste 395,219 16,524 656.245 485.331 1.866.784 1,621,345 
UO Darsbcaies sxe 0s 100 tees cen 495,292 88,812 619,882 454,255 1,856,578 1,619,393 


Ree arate ese ein store’ eteiets 569,088 98,086 630,353 426,863 2,039,660 1,823,332 
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Fort Worth Livestock Movement. 


7-———_- Hogs-—___,_ ———_-Catttle-——_—____ —————_Sheep—___, 
Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 


387,579 33,174 1,039,279 427,074 283,914 110,966 
403,761 47,293 1,185,154 520,495 327,527 97,438 
515,003 37,214 1,176,299 447,113 407,796 124,803 
463,879 61,121 944,431 502,171 363,003 163,138 
968,024 96,400 1,080,522 496,866 430,911 256,507 
Bane ass Meliss sa \tatelviete 1,002,021 264,445 1,959,537 838,443 405,810 248,323 
762,486 151,230 1,665,009 392,142 334,596 111,222 
588,004 102,745 1,266,635 477,978 453,292 281,423 
415,780 65,833 1,186,440 553,174 395,423 210,238 
384,271 98,453 1.000,453 413.407 357,175 213,231 
512,068 94,595 1,115,995 469,001 324,872 246,524 
486,061 108,613 1,294,152 465,551 385,785 231,131 
392,414 48,460 1,391,525 393,330 372,515 192,800 


Movement of Live Stock at Oklahoma City. 


-Hogs-—————_,, -—————_-Cattle--—_—_,__ -~————-Sheep-———_,, 


Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
219,310 9,030 257,127 59,178 11,634 2,473 
333.048 10,907 276,214 74,724 9,511 664 
428,260 4,496 278,470 74,122 35,708 14,080 
484,842 8,984 226,827 97,024 68,729 29,429 
759,603 28,046 324,875 104,169 115,866 42,904 
634,281 85,408 620,175 197,262 50,454 21,309 
571,066 96,430 690,109 207,655 31,516 17,836 
470,066 82,341 593.282 205,812 19,055 8,715 
340.862 50.589 399,706 158,079 14,812 9,443 
370.701 42.815 315,113 110,777 17,829 5,195 
504,378 54,708 382,341 164,240 17,888 9,179 
487,856 68,589 414,536 135,391 9,280 4,832 
324,607 50,662 388,439 97,812 9,218 3,704 


HOG RECEIPTS AT SIXTEEN MARKETS. 


Following are the total receipts of hogs for the years named at the following markets: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918. 
MICALO 2... ces 10,443,175 10,460,134 8,156,472 8,147,646 7,526,120 8,672,476 8,614,190 
mansas City...... 2,932,941 3,615,205 2,654,959 2,204,556 2,466,419 3,140,530 3,327,722 
Omaha ......-.. +. 3,978,288 3,649,496 2,839,382 2,665,276  2.708,482 3,179,116 3,429,533 
ae LOUIS. ........ 4,579,538 £,831,181 3,605,520 3,891,016 3,690,124 3,863,137 3,616,067 
mee JOSCDN.....-.. 2,234,366 2,456,962 2,060,680 1,785,239 1,913,755 2,126,322 2,351,013 
Sioux City........ 3,732,178 2,988,895 1,855,829 1,738,584 2,172,637 2,321,551 2,421,166 
PEM) os oe css 3,751,395 3,388,413 2,522,972 2,209,518 2,246,948 2,189,716 2,061,390 
Indianapolis ..... 2,864,850 2,875,648 2,266,551 2,694.705 2,896,894 2,936,493 2,749,976 
BARUIEEIO |S )Seievs ses 1,655,167 1,831,068 1,470,538 1,586,963 1,493,981 1,351,940 1,300,738 
Milwaukee ....... 514,480 555,268 466,082 489,009 553,975 584,556 544,965 
BRETIVCT 256s sees 569,038 495,292 395,219 334,094 341,240 367,634 383,545 
Fort Worth....... 392,414 485,895 510,362 384,271 412,637 588,004 762,486 
Oklahoma City.... 324,607 487,856 504,378 370,701 340,862 470,066 571.066 
BOMITA ce... ee 733,541 706,052 568,617 368,928 382.461 494,003 617,745 
Cleveland ........ 1,269,360 1,185,211 1,092,287 960,044 1,011,657 1,083,765 1,313,575 
Eietsburesh? ...... 3,038,255 18,053,870 2,690,137 2,277,499 2,439,067 1,778,726 1,808,080 


1Report by Bureau of Markets but evidently includes all hogs going through Pittsburgh 
eee sore stopped for feed and water. The Pittsburgh market reports local receipts in 
as 


MONTHLY AND YEARLY CATTLE RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts of cattle monthly and yearly at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Omaha, representing the bulk of Western marketings: 
1924. 1928. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 1918 1917. 1916. 
January . 825,843 768,422 712,288 726,666 854.997 998,368 758,611 799,386 581,073 
February . 640,140 587,809 618,826 458,297 644,951 683,612 671,961 571,749 493,309 


March .... 674,749 582,228 691,806 657,077 687,289 645,314 737,297 542,881 513,839 
mori) ..... 722,049 639,966 580,284 593,192 540,438 706,143 805,574 600,971 389,754 
May ....-, 785,543 698,881 640,175 608,001 639,417 669,157 686,724 705,315 480,814 
MEPEG: oc. 26 718,091 628,675 760,667 654,048 690,908 641,454 692,173 707,951 494,328 
Loh San 791,568 801,787 722,909 505,472 679,241 880,617 921,530 764,425 502,907 
August ... 857,000 1,026,448 978,671 806,181 855,999 925,147 885,490 817,804 775,419 


September 1,204,453 1,068,965 1,101,707 799,771 1,045,926 1,130,878 1,285,989 1,036,182 847,890 
October ...1,222,165 1,196,701 1,334,449 942,001 940/917 1,362,071 1,357,911 1,299,722 1,101,851 
November 949,176 835,792 1,064,154 742,736 1,019,012 1,167,460 1.188.293 1,158,610 880,878 
December 908,095 721,197 804,859 561,204 628,621 976,242 1,001,872 872,817 685,880 


12 mos. 10,298,872 8,556,871 10,010,795 8,054,641 9,227,718 10,786,463 10,993,425 9,877,763 7,747,952 


Shipments 4,106,157 4,098,379 4,136,626 3,611,386 4,774,675 3, 996, 439 3,631,346 3.139.309 2,646,839 
Net supply.6,192,715 4,458,492 5,874,169 4,443,255 4,453,043 6,790,024 7,362,079 6.738.454 5/101.113 


SEABOARD RECEIPTS OF LIVESTOCK. 


Seab rd Receipts o Live Ho Ss. yon Ne ke Boston, Phila. Balt. Total. 

re Ree ee J 8 R "01 1,348,576 1,400,956 250,000 657,187 3,656,719 

. ompiled by The Price Current-Grain Re- "02 1,264,265 1,448,464 204,753 690,722 3,508,204 
. porter for the packing year beginning with ‘03 1,541,986 1,214,596 223,130 650,000 3,629,712 
| March of eds named: '04 1,743,170 1,421,003 242,917 809,442 4,216,532 
Mee N.Y. oston. Phila. Balt. Total. ‘05 1,803,159 1,281,419 279.672 866,648 4,230,898 


a 1,700,226 1, rrr 261 315,136 823,061 4,259,684 ‘06 1,724,760 1,265,566 245,551 785,776 4,021,653 
"98 is 797,099 1, 494, 689 309,259 857,891 4,458,938 '07 1,882,038 1,246,818 269,792 882,605 4,281,253 
‘99 1,735,216 1, 680, 834 311,869 827,873 4,555,791 "08 2,055,945 1,422,097 285,366 1,034,043 4,797,451 
00 1,681,064 1,375,129 260,238 771,604 3,988,035 ‘09 1,735,608 1,244,017 245,173 835,806 4,060,604 


100 


Seaboard Receipts of Live Hogs. 


Yr. N.¥. Boston. Phila. Balt. Total. 

"10 1,411,136 1,079,889 *167,005 603,328 3,261,358 
"11 1,609,000 1,306,000 390,000 624,000 3,929,000 
'12 1,610,904 1,262,227 682,910 880,133 5,436,174 
‘13 1,689,050 951,485 628,997 642,501 4,153,919 
‘14. 1.112.688 1,022,433 287,799 249,160 2,672,080 
"15 1,558,417 1,113,371 508,600 767,976 3,948,364 
"16 1,791,596 1,247,370 967,316 978,760 4,935,042 


"17 ~=—- 952,992 1,094,852 512,456 
‘18 1,216,839 1,291,831 
"19 1,156,612 1,049,983 
'20 1,395,739 796,355 
*22 1,590,920 1,013,222 


747,258 3,307,558 
805,278 3,889,703 
: 962,927 3,812,740 
909,097 1,153,290 4,254,481 
2 986,799 1,358,005 4,948,946 
"23 1,192,382 1,129,334 362,696 1,611,553 4,295,965 
24 1,198,723 519,752 354,764 1,513,859 3,587,098 


*As reported, but evidently too low. 


Seaboard Receipts of Cattle. 


Compiled by The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter for the packing year: 


N. Y. Boston. Phila. 


Balt. Total. 
1899... 955,463 189,107 123,810 157,542 1,425,922 
1900... 640,555 178,021 118,652 162,041 1,099,269 
1901... 634,146 180,444 120,000 150,720 1,085,310 
1902... 571,965 160,400 115,135 146,896 994,396 
1903... 582,034 89,076 130,886 150,000 951,996 
1904... 545,847 199,220 137,111 161,927 1,044.105 
1905... 580,616 209,947 168,602 171,006 1,130,171 
1906... 581,136 227,455 145,506 179,806 1,133,903 
1907... 628,017 243,705 163,903 196,781 1.232.406 
1908... 599,860 189,731 127,352 162,890 1,079,832 
1909... 600,216 194,697 110,796 151,673 1,057,380 
1910... 615,368 127,663 105,863 141,710 990,600 
1911 634,000 160,000 110,000 70,000 974,000 
1912.. 777,443 135,027 280,995 147,614 1,341,079 
1913. 1,005,363 209,901 193,098 129,425 1,537,787 
1914... 679,606 236,360 228,720 70,317 1,215,003 
1915... 752,113 226,899 243,009 82,410 1.307.431 
1916... 747,813 114,362 288,575 174,303 1,325,053 
1917 753,699 300.079 305.659 225,465 1,584,902 
an 1,034.741 377.636 193,663 226,065 1,832,105 


.. 911,365 115.466 201,047 249,249 1,477,127 
ae 106,771 226,333 286,910 
493.383 142,936 1,580,908 


: 766,639 348,288 107,675 1,325,92 
1923.. 4207,807 898,747 180,058 230.645 T7251 
1924 216,710 68,493 188,901 288,361 762,465 


_ Not including 1,610 
ing 13,089 exported. 
ported. 


exported; *not includ- 
_ *Not including 8,111 ex— 
*Does not include Jersey City. 


Seaboard Receipts of Sheep. 


Compiled by The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter for the packing year: 


N. Y. Boston. Phila. 


--1,794,934 559,015 400,655 
--1,762,373 493,493 360,622 
--1,883,081 374,785 363,449 
--1,953,368 367,130 387,657 
--2,162,389 450,488 500,000 
--2,038,360 475.671 541,340 
--1,966,416 425,931 472,009 
1,724,493 530,485 502,96 
--1,380,479 308,440 408,199 
..1,517,721 324,808 436,633 
--1,759,583 343,107 442,283 
--2.208.465 350.560 435.567 
2,192,812 337,365 441,670 
2,039,005 318,755 419,115 


Balt. Total. 


387,019 3,141,623 
371,640 2,988,128 
324,371 2,945,686 
384,723 3,092,878 
387,103 3,499,980 
387,387 3,442,758 
450,000 3.314.356 
370,628 3,128,102 
328,580 2,425,698 
327,013 2,606,175 
411,458 2.956.431 
369.757 3.284.849 
374,300 3.346.147 
401.865 3.173.706 


1911..2,367.000 471,000 260,000 146.000 3.244.000 
1912..4,756,971 510,295 731,459 427,995 6.426.720 
1913. .2,229.620 455.978 628,997 375.582 3.690.177 
1914..1,315.849 436.928 194,269 244,208 2,191,254 
1915. .1,028,907 316,616 311,674 306,171 1,963,363 
1916.. 988,034 286,686 399,153 277,787 1,951,680 
1917 962.457 219.423 308.198 344.034 1,834,122 
1918, 1.416.442 242.742 231.442 359,261 2.249.887 
1919. .1,456,393 216,166 297,950 370,955 2,341,464 
1920. .1,238,593 268,375 349,536 366,981 2,223,485 
1921. .1.664,583 875.799 443.463 183.593 2.667.438 
1922. .1,559.353 319,172 152.573 346,700 2,377,798 
1923.. 276,2401313,094 262.595 290.379 942.308 
1924.. 67,783 203,061 245,955 163,610 680,409 


INot including 2,800 exported. *Does not 


include Jersey City. 


= 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK—1925 


LOSSES AND CONDITION OF LIVE 
STOCK. 


Following is a statement by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the condition of live stock 
on April 1 and estimated losses by disease 


(and exposure where so mentioned) during 
the years ending March 31 of the years 
named (beginning 1919 report on May 1 as 
of April 30): 
SWINE. 
Losses Total Con- Breeding 
per 1,000 losses. dition. sows.{ 
19241 52.9) cnie operate De; 89. 
192 rere cleo 50.2 3,206,046 92.5 106.7 
O22 ctereiaierters 54.1 3,082,259 93.0 111.1 
TE ar Ane 44,2 2,946,000 94.4 97.8 
1920 Soca cece 51.2 3,671,000 92.4 90.1 
OA Tonean 41.4 3,128,000 94.5 100.3 
19DS ee ce ee 42.1 3,002,000 96.3 109.6 
LOT Taeaaesee 48.6 3,280,000 95.0 96.5 
pS ae 66.3 4,509,000 94.2 101.6 
TONG Bere airiste 77.5 5,008,000 93.5 105.2 
LOA ea cen. 118.1 7,004,800 91.6 100.8 
LOLS seit 110.1 6,738,000 91.4 99.0 
Ea a onaoa- 89.2 5,834,000 89.9 91.4 
(OUT .e sare 44.8 2,624,000 95.9 109.6 
ASLO Rene ce 45.1 2,938,000 95.4 92.2 
1909 st eieecie 51.0 2,761,000 94.4 96.9 
(908 tear seers 52.4 2,940,000 95.3 96.8 
190 Ticeie cise 48.9 2,681,000 96.6 104.9 
19OGitasee so 51.1 2,661,000 95.5 teen 
Ui Gantseine 50.8 2,402,000 95.5 volta 
+Per cent of preceding year on April 1, 
SHEEP. 
Losses per 1,000. 
Ex- 4 Dis- Total Con- 
posure. ease number. ition 
O24. cbse 17.5 20.07 Seavien &s ot 95.1 
1923 Siete atte iahe 23.9 22.4 1,284,866 94.6 
L9Q2E Semrerste 26.4 2175 1,293,303 92.8 
Pe ac doc 14.8 22.9 1,223,000 95.4 
192 Oe ae ee oe 32.8 24.0 1,925,000 91.6 
191922 leet 19.7 25.1 1,606,000 95.9 
NOUSE castes 19.2 19.8 1,373,000 96.9 
1917. Siecle Good 21.8 1,855,000 93.8 
JORG eee ae 21.7 21.6 1,532,000 96.1 
(ng acoac 29.4 ee 1,057,000 97.1 
NODA ey cterate 21.0 21.7 2,124,400 96.6 
VOWS stereos 25.1 24.6 2,559,000 96.0 
LOUD Sc terre 46.6 26.6 3,833,000 92.9 
19916 aeemiee 23.0 25.4 3,596,000 96.2 
1910S eae cee 41.1 27.7 3,613,000 93.6 
1909 cceeraene 28.3 26.6 3,081,000 95.4 
Ut RAR Abcor 22.9 22.5 2,478,000 96.7 
L90 Teese 85.4 25.6 3,243,000 94.4 
1906. Setecaies 37.0 22.2 2,998,000 84.6 
1905.4 > deli 30.8 24.6 2,499,000 95.8 
CATTLE. 
Losses per 1,000 
Ex- Dis- Total Con- 
posure. ease. mumber. dition, 
1924 sence si 12.7 17.3. teeter ate 93.1 
OP Gaston 12.7% 16.7 1,950,273 93.2 
T9Z20e panes 13.0 17.8 2,016,003 93.2 
i Vale BAadebd 9.3 17.0 1,742,800 95.8 
EYAL) a ancioon 18.4 19.6 2,594,000 91.9 
Te) Amoco 15.8 17.3 2,247,000 94.7 
LOTS erkcsecevars 13.3 18.2 2,107,000 95.6 
AGU Taos asieats 14.6 19.4 2,198,000 94.4 
193 Gos cones 10.7 19.6 1,858,000 96.0 
LOU Gee ae 19.5 Bice 1,137,000 96.2 
1994..... cae LOLS 19.8 1,737,000 96.5 
RR sSrass 14.1 20.5 1,956,000 96.0 
NPE Ag ones 21.5 21.6 2,498,000 91.5 
TOUTE sissies 13.3 19.7 1,996,000 95.9 
1970 Seiscccitate 17.6 21.0 2,386,000 94.6 
1809 Biers ete ctels 14.8 19.2 2,419,000 94.9 
1LOOR Sie senree 12.0 18.9 2,203,000 96.2 
190 Tome eee 13.0 19.9 2,221,000 94.6 
PO0Geerenrce 16.3 20.1 2,115,000 93.9 
190 Geert 30.8 20.6 2,687,000 91.7 


*The losses reported include both by dis- 
ease and exposure; the number reported lost | 
is theoretical only, obtained by applying the — 
average rate for 30 years to number reported 
on Jan. 1, 1915. !Total number of losses not 
given in 1924. 


PROVISION AND LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 01 


YEAR’S RECEIPTS AT STOCK YARDS. 


Following are the receipts of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep at sixty-six markets for 1923 and 
1924, as furnished by the Bureau of Markets, United States Department of Agriculture: 


eens Cattle—_. ~———-Calves———_. -———-Hogs———, ————-Sheep——__, 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923, 1924. 1923. P9024. 

Albany, N. Y. 14,056 13,181 7,650 5,334 440 DARN e PL caalsta) ah vie 
Amarillo, Tex. 115,312 130,177 159 251 65,204 20,831 101,105 159,375 
Atlanta, Ga... 58,762 50,373 3,547 5,937 200,801 158,628 4,679 2,612 
Augusta, Ga.. 12,368 9,212 3,580 2,815 10,886 7,284 38 149 
Baltimore, Md. 228,203 232,903 67,018 69,387 1,547,235 1,512,888 283,967 288,060 
Boston, Mass.. 67,212 100,741 24,666 54,025 5,310 8,194 3,663 1,503 
Buffalo, N. Y. 588,507 550,086 291,483 274,473 1,831,068 1,656,469 1,226,440 1,165,934 
Chattanooga . 16,584 oy be 3 Ome cf enares eli Nxaofaverts ae 16,162 19,422 1,952 1,251 
Cheyenne ..... 21,700 TABU EE Rove tara helene 69,470 169,950 168,800 156,750 
Chicago, Ill... 3,917,851 3,997,069 760,751 794,350 10,460,134 10,443,175 4,097,883 4,192,265 
Cincinnati ... 425,638 442,269 163,568 174,312 1,400,697 1,365,008 345,053 327,303 
Cleveland, O.. 277,823 284,506 148,121 150,323 1,185,211 1,269,360 332,714 364,822 
Dallas, Tex... 6,810 7,301 1,610 1,648 110,553 107,623 256 227 
geayton, O. ... 34,005 34,329 10,476 10,597 167,320 160,696 6,890 8,245 


Denver, Colo.. 619,882 630,353 58,621 58,650 495,292 569,038 1,856,578 2,039,660 
Detroit, Mich. 268,256 283,196 135,822 153,966 537,447 555,693 297,767 393,448 
E. St. Louis,. 1,398,909 1,384,626 358,076 350,180 4,831,181 4,579,538 560,678 488,630 


El Paso, Tex. 103,352 142,220 34,378 26,355 27,238 27,923 72,832 40,992 
Evansville ... 39,026 35,635 15,386 14,830 255,853 191,202 7,842 6,326 
Ft. Wayne .. 7,743 14,311 5,174 8,493 57,995 90,961 5,528 17,560 
Ft. Worth ... 1,257,929 1,391,525 311,376 342,559 485,895 392,414 385,780 372,515 
Fostoria, O. .. 12,373 11,546 6,246 6,680 110,669 117,472 12,333 15,393 
Indianapolis . 527,855 559,606 219,758 237,718 2,875,648 2,864,850 123,883 122,753 
Jacksonville . 7,049 5,033 440 512 107,226 85,972 260 269 
Jersey City .. 672,814 711,215 481,669 490,703 512,570 534,786 1,276,303 1,230,246 
Kansas City . 3,207,930 3,042,808 576,122 571,517 3,615,205 2,932,941 1,671,145 1,569,070 
Knoxville .... 21,772 24,648 1,541 1,415 43,861 52,135 1,362 1,697 
Lafayette, Ind. 12,714 14,444 6,298 7,295 129,083 142,191 4,237 5,661 
Lancaster, Pa. 228,718 223,069 30,710 22,075 155,382 80,545 52,682 14,640 
Laredo, Tex.. 14,545 11,701 1,066 3,352 2,070 3,178 1,138 3,423 


Los Angeles . 182,870 252,240 47,752 87,022 227,434 269,747 75,3842 102,105 
Louisville, Ky. 255,556 230,797 109,432 98,798 625,646 470,425 264,837 213,348 


Marion, O. .. 9,315 6,468 5,131 3,883 102,632 82,308 10,928 11,878 
Memphis ..... 22,017 19,089 2,095 3,655 84,680 80,784 1,951 1,441 
Milwaukee ... 512,441 532,217 400,567 425,313 555,268 - 522,982 39,932 36,968 
Montgomery . 74,774 77,022 6,675 12,547 72,776 61,959 2,806 1,665 
Moultrie, Ga.. 4,842 6,582 635 384 33,366 29,600 1 363 
Nashville .... 95,678 99,878 82,000 35,704 492,130 312,118 129,453 116,376 
Newark, N. J. 41,469 45,906 17,666 22,047 575,686 605,229 28,840 32,623 
New Orleans... 206,701 211,806 123,596 134,812 46,456 49,602 3,861 2,299 
New York ... 215,965 217,532 145,248 157,503 1,159,888 1,198,723 74,549 67,783 
No. Salt Lake 73,568 98,775 2,082 5,713 284,019 474,707 449,006 617,784 
Ogden, Utah 121,923 155,077 4,530 8,873 256,413 280,338 849,101 564,694 
Oklahoma ». 414,536 388,439 76,609 101,164 487,856 324,607 9,280 9,218 
Omaha, Nebr.. 1,792,932 1,862,546 108,267 103,622 3,649,496 3,978,288 2,969,652 2,844,421 
Pasco, Wash.. 2,091 5,518 23 233 1,826 8,957 65,966 83,429 
Peoria, Ill. ... 37,888 45,551 18,461 20,611 572,948 880,241 3,805 3,452 
Philadelphia .. 178,666 191,709 100,113 113,518 357,634 375,006 248,102 251,102 
Pittsburgh ... 820,792 909,080 405,896 418,438 3,053,870 3,038,255 1,045,009 978,523 
Portland, Ore. 168,323 175,435 22,246 29,868 286,465 356,601 179,480 199,346 
Pueblo, Colo... 151,381 108,463 4,119 3,462 15,628 37,699 703,911 874,806 
Richmond, Va. 32,490 32,789 8,050 9,554 272,980 329,090 9,026 8,950 
Roanoke, Va.. 1,552 731 83 120 8,534 9,864 4,160 89 
St. Joseph .. 708,559 719,832 100,730 117,483 2,456,962 2,234,366 979,488 1,083,731 
St. Paul, Minn. 1,348,836 1,323,386 509,804 533,860 3,338,413 3,751,395 453,917 475,821 
San Antonio.. 162,863 182,788 67,850 74,857 61,122 63,789 22,599 18,302 
Seattle, Wash. 55,495 63,539 3,575 5,203 218,038 274,639 85,757 99,745 
Sioux City, Ia. 759,494 835,741 45,486 37,806 2,988,895 3,732,178 215,604 309,584 
Sioux Falls .. 80,463 13,896 4,832 1,812 503,108 121,990 5,197 4,862 
‘Spokane, Wash. 44,583 54,728 4,536 6,603 82,120 132,990 27,820 48,016 
‘Springfield, O. 7,049 9,188 2,793 * 4,786 63,925 Sic2i1 9,325 13,970 
fpoledo, O. ... 25,174 25,442 7,744 6,904 158,049 154,176 13,173 27,729 
Washington . 31,879 32,989 15,267 16,330 165,616 192,604 17,183 15,934 
Wichita,Kans. 416,582 388,984 77,582 78,962 706,052 733,541 119,790 83,851 
Discontinued . 16,263 3,320 4,935 1,306 100,811 33,859 2,797 658 
WEBOTAL «2.5... ,211,008 23,695,397 6,211,722 6,522,508 55,329,843 55,414,449 22,025,386 22,200,645 
is Ce PRES OOO iis dsnuseisterare iLO: TSG) gestetccewtacrens 134 ;G0Ge Wnverstesysres +175,259 
HEMECETI G5 0005 aise wins 49, De aseratavegeents iO aspen crest ave SO SZiee eerste +0.8 
‘5-year-average, 

(Les 8 Bos GOSsOOl. dieces cea. Sisplavar et cio SPSS eas Ah crore AAV TN Glu ailainiais <ats 23,870,354 
fiteerOr GEC.... ..6...66 At STE o Oa Ue ei Aa ci ieee oe Se hire rier aE OFISGIE82 ao. ceases —1,669,709 
lo. > GA eo BIE Ar Bibronsvereltte svete ts,ni a a ace ero me,sictare mneccleve Pleeic Oy  apiecniaarevenr —7.0 


' 1Calves included with cattle. "Disposition of gtbcle not reported. *Feeders from Lancaster 
jreported for last half of year only. 

| Note.—This report does not include direct shipments to packers, except when such ship- 
ments pass through the stockyards. 


| We are very much pleased with all fea- The Price Current-Grain Reporter solicits 
jtures of your Price Current-Grain Reporter. signed contributions to its columns on cur- 
Personally, I like your ‘‘Business and Trade rent topics of interest to the grain trade. It 
Conditions best.—W. A. Wilson, Scottsville, also would appreciate criticism of its policy 
2S and suggestions to improve its contents, 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF HOGS AND SHEEP ON FARMS IN STATES 
NAMED. 

Following is the estimated number of sheep and hogs on the farms of the U. S. 
Jan. 1, 1924 and 1925, with estimated value per head and total value on Jan. 1, 1925, be 
returned by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (final 000 omitted from number and 
total value columns): 


a—————- Swine —————— Sheep 
Value per Total Value per ‘Total > 
7--Number-—, ——head—, vais 7--Number.-—, ——head——, value. 
an. l, Jan. 
State. 1925. 1924. 1924 1925. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 19265. 1335” 
Sasiotignecp quate 63 70 $17.00 $18.50 $ 1,166 91 94 $7.10 $7.60 $ 714 
NAB Sal eee ss dp eee 28 1 16.00 18.00 504 18 1 7.30 7.90 142 
Vitsie. Seton aaoeeten taniete 50 62 -13.80 14.00 700 4 48 7.40 8.30 398 
MGA8) teas oiecaetin Cz 55 65 17.00 17.00 935 14 14 7.90 9.60 134 
LT er aan 8 11 18.00 20.00 160 3 3 8:00 9.60 29 
COnT apiece teres teat 35 44 18.00 22.00 770 8 7.90 8.80 70 
doth calsmpacintitestors 446 557 14.70 17.00 7,582 543 570 9.30 10.70 6,099 
INGE) caterers pistehereitis-415 113 133 17.00 17.50 1,978 10 10 8.90 9.20 
POPs sea teletes acer 994 1,212 14.50 16.00 15,904 482 492 7.80 8.90 4,379 
Del aiarat eters oats 40 44 10.50 14.00 56 7.00 9.90 
MGs Airs sixes tisicts Satie 254 299 11.25 12.90 3,277 96 97 8.50 9.50 922 
ME iS SORE et aieee 576 655 9.90 10.70 6,163 355 362 8.10 8.90 3,222 
WEE Wiilic.csdadee sees 261 300 11.00 12.00 3,132 504 514 7.30 8.20 4,215 
Lots ee were 1,000 1,111 12.50 12.00 12,000 82 82 6.40 6.20 508 
SURG Ci es Moers rare nata e's 484 11.30 11.40 5,518 22 20 4.70 4.30 86 
Gas biefiires Sthetasntes 1,485 1,650 8.00 9.00 13,365 63 60 2.60 3.40 204 
Was goo dase cate ees 570 633 7.00 6.50 3,705 64 61 2.90 3.30 01 
OBRLO ects maton 2,462 3,077 10.00 12.25 30,160 2,116, .2,178a ya ee 6.28 19,384 
Tvs, ic states atahate ouctse ee 3,143 3,880 9.80 11.90 37,402 700 714 8.40 10.60 P 
10) Re Bota diene oc 4,348 5,368 10.10 13.60 59,133 568 540 8.20 10.40 5,616 
Michie i, cerns crocs 2 1,165 10.00 14.00 13,048 1,171 1,194 8.30 11.00 13,134 
WAS. vic wee ames weve 1,294 1,725 9.90 13.00 16,822 34 8.10 10.30 (615 
Minne; 6) sen phatase 3,116 3,800 10.30 14.00 43,624 428 462 8.00 10.70 4,943 
Le Bane aon cathe lice 8,958 10,539 10.30 15.00 134,370 928 891 8.30 11.80 10,514 
MOS Giese deste neta 3,48 4,463 8.50 9.3 32,373 1,205 1,181 97.60 39.46 11,101 
INSD ee Sow ates 651 10.00 12.50 7,325 254 2' 7.80 9.80 2,911 
BL EUDs savente. tap cee 2,727 3,208 10.10 13.20 35,996 696 682 7.80 10.80 7,366 
PSL cenonnonanodnc 4,545 5,543 10.00 13.20 59,994 660 726 7.90 10.40 7,550 
Ue TR BAG dec DA Cuaca 2,146 2,980 9.00 12.00 25,752 299 314 7.10 9.00 2,826 
KMS Seeess are cere 85 1,145 7.00 9.00 7,731 701 715 7.90 8.90 6,364 
Ue ab oe Ain orand ade 1,071) (1 3%3'50 7-405) 9.00 9,639 326 319 5.90 5.90 1,882 
Alden icc deine soteiee 893 1,089 8.80 9.40 8,394 86 90 4.00 4.30 387 
Missa 2. vccecatee 850 1,063 7.40 8.40 7,140 135 128 2.80 2.80 358 
ierelerete, atalince foteiee ce 565 665 7.60 8.40 4,746 116 108 3.10 3.20 346 
"LOX, Brcac gece ot 1,542 1,904 9.00 10.00 15,420 3,091 3,246 5.90 7.40 24,020 
Oklasmtter oases 1,121 6.70 9.40 7,905 80 5.90 7.20 598 
Ark, Sei e aaiasled ots 847 952 6.10 8.00 6,776 81 80 3.20 3.80 3 
Montsvwo cs. daa eier 292 292 11.20 12.00 3,504 2,370 2,536 8.70 10.40 26,374 
WY0s tehebaewenee 119 129 10.00 10.50 1,250 2,700 2,808 9.00 10.40 29,203 
Colossi. Skeets 466 622 9.50 11.00 5,126 2,468 2,616 7.50 9.60 25,114 
Nee Kiron, Mevele negate 60 TL= 79.00 312.00 660 2,248 2,360 6.50 7.70 18,172 
Pyl > oaktidoncoubenn 48 Bi 950) 11.00 528 1,155 1,155 7.10 8.80 10,164 
UWtaligey mentee aces 97 121 10.10 11.50 1,116 2,340 2,246 8.60 11.20 25,155 
Ney tte oes paints ieteiate 25 28 9.00 12.00 00 1,086 1,108 9.00 11.30 12,520 
Bi ft Bore cic aan 340 378 9.40 10.50 3,570 2,491 2,391 8.80 10.90 26,062 
Wish foe ats: eee 201 221 13.00 13.00 2,613 572 526 8.70 11.40 5,996 
ONG Meno taade csieciee 209 220 10.50 11.00 2,299 1,916 2,012 8.20 9.50 19,114 
Califteeces ar .-an-0t 709 834 10.50 10.25 7,267 2,570 2,621 9.00 8.70 22,803 
(OS Aa dibso cate 154,234 66,130 $9.75 $12.34 $669,402 38,300 39,134 $7.87 $9.53 $372,909 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Compilation by The Price Current- Grain Reporter from reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, showing number of cattle, sheep and swine in the United States, for January 
of the years indicated: 


Milch Other Total Total Total Aggregate 

cows. cattle. cattle. sheep swine. number. 
1 DOT iorctnt, scalsietsistetsie 16,833,657 45,500,213 62,333,870 59,756, Tig 56,982,142 180,072,730 
Tin tocdeinn on binaE 16,696,802 44,727,797 61,424,599 62,039,091 48,698,890 172,162,580 | 
1OOS stetetea:telciasiercres 17,105,227 44,659,206 61,764,433 63,964,876 46,922,624 172,651,933 
VOO4 rani dersslaiste mares 17,419,817 43,629,498 61,049,315 51,630,144 47,009,367 159,688,826 
WOO Bierce als crete siAceiate re 17,572,464 43,669,443 61, 241,907 45,170,423 47,320,511 153,732,841 
1906 terctetacteicee sera 19,793,866 47,067,656 66,861,522 50,631,619 52,102,847 169,595, "988 
L9OT.5 trapehiccve aye aictove 20,968,000 51,566,000 72,534,000 53,240,000 54,794,000 180, 568,000 
UDO Site cveteic.ciorcie accnere 21,194,000 50,073,000 71,267,000 54,631,000 56,084,000 181,982,000 { 
po COC nner me OOF 21,720,009 49,379,000 71,099,000 56,084,000 54,147,000 181,330,000 | 
1 DEO Serctrerste sins a tenare 21,801,000 47,279,000 69,080,000 57,216,000 47,782,000 174,078,000 
VOLT eeaaleves adit 20,823,000 39,679,000 60,502,000 53,623,000 65.620,000 179,755,000 
TOU 2 Aitercis.cje.cieiereccvere 20,699,000 37,260,000 57,959,000 52,362,000 65,410,000 175,731,000 
LOLS eae cwe es cronertele 20,497,000 36,030,000 56,527,000 51,482,000 61,178,000 169,187,000 
POLY SB esrgoecsoodonr 20,787,000 35,855,000 56,592,000 49,719,000 58,933,000 165, 244) 000 
LO Gceeverstospeietsin ercisreis Rill 262, 000 37,067,000 58,329,000 49,956,000 64,618,000 172,903, "000 
ER Acacia doacaadho 22, 108,000 39,812,000 61,920,000 48,625,000 67,766,000 178,311,000 
A OLT ence oae sect 22'894'000 41,689,000 64,583,000 47,616,000 67,503,000 179,702.00 
TW aS atic SA SIS 23,310,000 44,112,000 67,422,000 48,603,000 70,978,000 187,003,000 . 
TS Gacengcnececre 23,475,000 45 .085,000 68,560,000 48,866,000 74,584,000 192,010,000 
19 20 ren eteisrens cies ies 23,722,000 43,398,000 67,120,000 39,025,000 59,344,000 165,489,000 
TOUR cae cts 23,594,000 41,993,000 65,587,000 37.452,000 56,097,000 159,136,000 
1 OOO ee sectin siee atataie 24,082,000 41,550,000 65,632,000 36,327,000 57,834,000 159,793,000 — 
OPES aod Spam eon 24/429 '000 41,923,000 66,352,000 37,209,000 63,424,000 166.985.000 © 
LOOSee. tiie, sles ates 24,437,000 42,803,000 67.240,000 37,223,000 68,427,000 172,890.000 
LOD Malet ores tras 24,675,000 42.126.006 66,506,000 38,300,000 66,130,000 170,663,000 


LD Zileietg ifs: slaw cise ae 25,319,000 89,609,000 64,928,000 39,134,000 54,234,000 158,296,000 
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COWS AND BEEF CATTLE ON FARMS. 


Following is the estimated number of milch cows and other cattle on the farms in the 
U. S. on Jan. 1, 1924 and 1925, with estimated value per head and total value on Jan. 1, 
1925, as returned by Bureau of Agricultural Economics (final 000 omitted from ‘‘number’’ 
and total value columns): 


ee MIN Cows ee her atte —— 


Value per Total Total 
7--Number-—~, —head—_, rome Value per Deke 
an. 1, ——Number.— head. an. 1, 

1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1928. 1924 1935.1924. 1925. 1995. 
210 206 $56.00 $52.00 $ 10,712 57 57 $26.20 $24.50 $1,396 
121 121 63.00 59.00 7,139 33 32 27.10 24.30 77 
385 377 57.00 57.00 21,489 83 83 18.80 18.80 1,560 
180 178 76.00 75.00 13,350 36 34 27.70 27.20 925 
27 27 88.00 80.00 2,160 7 29.80 28.50 200 
141 144 83.00 78.00 11,232 38 39 30.40 32.10 1,252 
1,628 1,595 65.00 62.00 98,890 393 373 25.30 25.90 9,661 
151 153 85.00 75.00 11,475 31 29 40.10 41.50 1,204 
1,092 1,081 62.00 61.00 65,941 486 486 30.60 31.10 15,115 
41 40 56.00 60.00 2,400 10 10 27.70 30.00 300 
200 206 63.00 60.00 12,360 103 101 33.30 33.80 3,414 
426 435 42.00 40.00 17,400 442 420 26.40 26.90 11,298 
220 224 43.00 40.00 8,960 365 343 30.60 28.90 9,913 
372 383 43.00 40.00 15,320 266 253 17.30 16.30 4,124 
233 240 38.00 36.00 8,640 174 165 14.20 13.10 2,162 
519 540 30.00 30.00 16,200 665 632 10.40 11.00 6,952 
97 100 55.00 54.00 5,400 735 698 15.30 13.80 9,632 
1,090 1,101 56.00 57.00 62,757 840 823 31.10 31.30 25,760 
757 772 55.00 57.00 44,004 17 763 31.70 31.70 24,187 
1,159 1,194 60.00 59.00 70,446 1,545 1,468 33.00 33.00 48,444 
987 997 60.00 60.00 59,820 611 599 24.90 25.70 15,394 
2,217 2,261 58.00 55.00 124,355 $58 849 23.70 22.70 19,272 
1,707 81,775 52.00 51.00 90,525 1,225 1,200 21.10 22.1 26,520 
1,241 1,303 60.00 58.00 75,574 3,409 3,204 34.30 32.70 104,771 
7938 825 46.00 44.00 36,300 2,063 1,898 29.20 28:10 53,334 
533 581 47.00 44.00 25,564 806 790 19.80 20.50 16,195 
455 487 50.00 47.00 22,889 1,551 1,896 27.50 26.20 36,575 
576 605 56.00 54.00 32,670 2,808 2,696 30.80 29.10 78,454 
723 752 50.00 49.00 36,848 2,537 2,486 25.90 26.30 65,382 
525 536 38.00 37.00 19,832 466 433 20.20 19.40 8,400 
495 505 32.00 31.00 15,655 579 521 14.80 14.40 7,502 
516 516 27.00 26.00 13,416 469 422 9.40 8.60 3,629 
536 5386 27.00 24.50 13,132 609 530 69.00 ~—s- 8.40 4,452 
220 220 37.00 37.00 8,140 573 504 15.00 12.70 6,401 
1,063 1,063 33.00 33.00 35,079 5,373 5,212 18.60 20.20 105,282 
549 565 31.00 34.00 19,210 1,160 1,044 15.00 -16.50 17,226 
506 516 21.00 25.00 12,900 419 402 7.60 8.70 3,497 
204 220 53.00 50.00 11,000 1,248 | 1028h 9 27.60) natL0 34,824 
48 49 57.00 50.00 2,450 117 746 29.80 27.80 20,739 
261 271 50.00 45.00 12,195 1,279" 1/202) 26:10) 23:30 28,007 
47 47 50.00 45.00 2,115 1,160 1,009 22.50 21.50 21,694 
46 AT 85.00 70.00 3,290 1,070 1,027 28.90 24.70 25,367 
96 101 72.00 58.00 5,858 410 385 25.90 21.70 8,354 
24 25 83.00 60.00 1,500 345 332 32.50 24.20 8,034 
178 194 62.00 50.00 9,700 537 510 24.80 22.70 11,577 
289 298 71.00 65.00 19,370 253 250 28.20 27.20 6,800 
238 243 61.00 60.00 14,580 559 531 28.00 26.10 13,859 
664 664 76.00 73.00 48,472 1,478 1,330 33.80 30.80 40,299 
Vt S............ 24,786 25,319 52.16 50.50 1,278,714 41,720 39,609 25.06 24.49 970,117 


ANNUAL ANIMAL CENSUS OF U. S. 


The total value of animals on the farms on January -, 1925, was $5,134,512,000, compar-— 
in 


with $4,902,905,000 last year. The decrease in hogs was 11,896,000. Sheep increased 

773,000, milk cows increased 533,000, and beef cattle decreased 834,000 (000 omitted in 
table): 
i ae — 1925. 1924 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. LOTS: 1918 
\Hiorses ...... 17,589 18,059 18,627 19.056 19,208 19,766 21,482 21,555 
iMules ...... 5,411 5,446 5,485 5,467 5,455 5,427 4,954 4,873 
*Milch Cows.. 25,319 24,786 24,437 24,082 23,594 23,722 23,475 23,310 
DULG” 5.0.0.5. 9,609 41,720 42,803 41,550 41,993 43,398 45,085 44,112 
KSMPGD) ....... 39,134 38,300 37,223 36,327 37,452 39,025 48,866 48.603 
HERMES csiars.e:s-2 » 54,234 66,130 68,427 57,834 56,097 59,344 74,584 70,978 
) @otal’..... 181,296 194,441 197,002 184,316 183,799 190,682 218,446 213,431 
‘VALUE OF LIVESTOCK ON THE % Prev. Total ~————Values———, 
f FARMS. Yr. number. Perhd. Aggregate. 

The following table shows the number of 1919.... 99.7 21,482,000 98.45 2,114,897,100 
‘horses, cattle, sheep and hogs on the farms 1918....101.6 21,555,000 104.24  2,246,970,000 
‘on Jan. 1 of the years named, together with 1917....100.2 21,210,000 102.89 2,182,307,000 
_average value per head and total values: 1915. 99.8 21,159,006 101.60 2,149,786,000 
} % Prev. LONG rs ccoteisbelels 21,195,000 103.33 2,190,102,000 
( Yr: Total -————Values—_—_,, OLA rac ste 20,962,000 109.32 2,291,638,000 
| Horses— number. Perhd, Aggregate. pralseue 
/1925.... 97.4 17,589,000 $ 62.95 $1,107,248,000 ule 
1924. 980 18,059,000 64.41 1,163,914,000 1925.. 99.4 5,411,000 80.60 436,122,000 
'1923.... 98.9 18,627,000 69.83  1,300,729,000 1924.. 99.1 5,436,000 84.20 458,463,000 
1922.... 99.2 19,056,000 70.54 1,344,069,000 1923....100.7 5,485,000 85.94 471,385,000 
J1921.... 97.1 19,208,000 84.31 1,619,.423,000  1922....100.2 5,467,000 88.09 481,588,000 
-1920.... 96.8 19,766,000 96.51 1,907,646,000 1921 97.1 5,455,000 116.69 636,568,000 


104 
% Prev 
Yr. Total 
Mules— number 
1920.... 96.8 5,427,000 
1919....101.7 4,954,000 
1918....103.2 4,873,000 
1917....102.8 4,723,000 
1916....102.5 4,593,000 
1915....100.7 4,479,000 
1914....101.4 4,449,990 
1913....100.6 4,386,000 
1912....100.9 4,362,000 
Milch cows— 
1925....102.2 25,319,000 
1924....101.0 24,675,000 
1923....100.4 24,437,000 
1922....100.2 24,082,000 
1921.... 98.7 28,594,000 
1920....100.6 28,722,000 
1919....100.7 23,475,000 
1918....101.8 22.310,000 
1917....103.6 22,894,000 
1916....104.0 22,108,000 
OLB 5 sietoiecatere 21,262,000 
OVA ST crate 20,737,000 
LOL Sees crete 20,497,000 
UA Senciea 20,699,000 
RN a area 120,823,000 
DT ns Prcae, 3 220,625,000 
Other cattle— 
1925....94.09 39,609,000 
1924.... 98.4 42, 126,000 
1923....108.9 42,803,000 
1922.. 98.9° 41,550,000 
5.8 41,993,000 
43,398,000 
45,085,000 
44,112,000 
41,689,000 
39,812,000 
37,067,000 
85,855,000 
36,030,000 
37,260,000 
139,679,000 
POLO Se ern 241,178,000 


made as of April 30: 


148.42 

135.83 
128.81 
118.15 
113.83 
112.36 
123.85 
124.31 
120.51 


50.50 
52.16 
50.83 


Hogs 

Year Disease. Total No. 
TOU Sato ae 64.4 2,389,203 
LOOM Seteva tee. 74.4 4,254,090 
1G 02 Natctesrersiere 51.5 2,507,726 
1900S Fee cas 58.2 2,732,746 
OO eke 57.9 2,721,091 
L90b tenes ce 50.8 2,401,796 
USOG Mercier 61.1 2,661,210 
OOS arstes ctrate 48.9 2,681,166 
TOOR Tasca 52.4 2,940,350 
L909 Tie etestainie 51.0 2,761,358 
TM1O Se ciecinne 45.1 2,623,902 
RO eerste 44.8 2,937,863 
Ml haSG cognare 89.2 5,834,456 
LG US Peis. cree 110.1 6,738,283 
OL 4 Serereiccisres 118.9 7,004,756 
19154 cess 77.5 seman are 
1916 cieecieictears 66.2 4,486,097 
DG UT Setelete ateers 48.6 3,280,161 
LOUSGa eee asics 42.1 2,986,220 
LOL OM oe cieists 41.4 3,088,185 
L920 crewieiet sien 49.8 2,954,994 
192 No sterere 43.0 2,411,592 
1922S asec ctr 54.4 3,148,733 
Ps Somecg 50.5 a: gk 1046 
TOQ4S everiet acs 52.9 


*Beginning with 1919 on fons 30. 


c————_-Values——_,, 
Per hd. 


Aggregate. 
805,495,000 
672,922,000 
627,679,000 
558,006,000 
522,834,000 
503,271,000 
551,017,000 
545,245,000 
525,657,000 


278,714,000 
87,044,000 
42,113,000 
,227,700,000 
15,249,000 
,036,750,000 

35, 770, 000 


1,365,251,000 
1 191,955, 000 
1,176,338,000 
1,118,487,000 
922,783,000 
815,414,000 
832,209,000 
727,802,000 


Pt ADO pe 
oD orbs tobo 
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eS 
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w 
mC 
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i=] 
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970,117,000 
1,052,599,000 


1,497,621,000 
1,334,928, 000 
1,237;376,000 
1,116,333,000 
949,645,000 
790,064,000 
815,184,000 
785,261,000 


Sheep— 
1925....102.2 39,134,000 
1924....103.1 38,361,000 
1923....102.4 37,223,000 
1922.... 99.7 36,327,000 
1921.... 95.7 37,452,000 
1920. 96.4 39,025,000 
1919....100.5 48,866,000 
1918....102.1 48,603,000 
1917 97.9 47,616,000 
1916. 97.3 48,625,060 
LOUB «suis chee 49,956,000 
1914 ganten ote 49,719,000 
TONS i scigcn clove 51,482,000 
pH o'3 aey aay oe 52,362,000 
a See 153,633,000 
JOLOR, ee 252,448,000 
L905 save gin tote 45,170,000 
Swine— 
1925.... 82.0 54,234,000 
1924.... 95.7 65,501,000 
1923....109.6 68,427,000 
1922....103.1 57,834,000 
1921.... 92.9 56,097,000 
1920 96.2 59,344,000 
1919 -105.1 74,584,000 
1918 -105.1 70,978,000 
1917 99.6 67,503,000 
1916 104.9 67,766,000 
LOLGe aa pee 64,618,000 
Tota ae tee 58,933,000 
LOLS Sar are 61,178,000 
CB Re Rei bor 65,410,000 
Lk Rig aS Se 165,620,000 
FOLOT. cece 258,186,000 
19090 cn arcele 54,147,000 
1908s. eee 56,084,000 
90 (Seen 54,794,000 
LGOG ste ots 52,103,000 
ESOC. ose 47,821,000 
19005. coe tee $62,868,000 


1Eistimate revised on census date. 
%Census June 1. 
estimated by Agr. Dept., 51,603,000. 
estimated by Agr. Dept., 34,034,000, 


report. 


total; No. 


ANIMAL LOSSES. 


The following table shows the annual losses of livestock per thousand head from disease 
and exposure since 1900, as reported on April 1 of each year until 1919, when the report was 


Cattle 

Dis Expo- Total 
ease sure. No. 
19.9 13.7 1,477,329 
22.3 11.5 2,104,237 
21.3 18.2 2,430,518 
23.9 23.7 2,936,318 
23.6 20.2 2,676,463 
20.6 23.3 2,687,027 
20.1 14.9 2,346,995 
19.9 13.7 2,438,663 
18.9 12.0 2,202,563 
19.2 14.8 2,419,276 
21.0 17.6 2,385,544 
19.7 13.3 1,996,152 
21.6 21.5 2,497,581 
20.5 14.1 1,956,851 
19.8 10.9 1,737,387 
19.5 10.7 1,869,337 
19.4 14.6 27197,537 
18.2 13.3 2,126,625 
17.4 15.9 2,279,154 
19.5 18.5 2,549,980 
17.0 9.2 1,716,303 
17.8 ake yak 2,031,949 
16.7 12.7 1,950, 273 
1t38 SRE PSone 


(excluding 
Dis- Expo- 
ease. sure. 
20.0 18.0 
24.0 22.0 
25.0 31.6 
27.8 53.6 
26.0 37.7 
24.6 30.8 
22.2 37.0 
25.6 35.4 
22.5 22.9 
26.6 28.3 
27.5 43.9 
25.5 23.0 
26.7 47.0 
24.8 25.0 
21.9 22.0 
21.6 ACT 
21.8 32.4 
19.8 19.3 
19.7 24.4 
23.7 34.6 
2354 15.6 
21.4 26.4 
22.4 23.9 
20.0 24.6 


> 
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9.53 372,909,000 
7.88  302,092/000 
751 279.464,000 
4.80 174,370,000 
6.30 235/855,000 
10.47 408,586 000 
11.63 65,000 
11.82 ore 398 000 
7.13 339, 528,000 ; 
5.17 94,000 
4.50 ao eat 000 
4.02  200°045'000 
3.94  202°779/000 
3.46 181,170,000 
3.91 209'535,009 
412 — 216°030,000 
2.82 127332000 
12.34 669,402,000 
9.75 688,793,000 
11.58 792,565,000 
10.07  —582,388/000 
12.97 727,380,000 
19.07 1.131.674 000 
22.02 1,642,598,000 
19.54 1,387, Bet 000 
11.75 792,898,000 
8.40 569,573,000 
9°87 637,479,000 
10.40 612,951,000 
9.86 603,109,000 
8.00  523.328°000 
9.37 615,170,000 
9.17 533,309,000 
6.55 354,794,000 
6.05 339,030,000 
7.62 417,791,000 
6.18 321,803,000 
5.99 283'255.000 
5.00 185,472,000 


2Census 


4Census total; No. 


5Census 


Shee 
ring Se By 


} 


Tot 
No. Lambs,* 

1,615,247 

2,748,085 3 
3,486,987 ae 
5,206,058 a 
3,289,568 “ 
2,498,767 oo 
2,998,187 oa 
3,242,769 <a 
2,477,997 Bete 
3,081,148 Ap. 
2,831,519 60.4 
1,874,305 52.5 
2,803,820 81.0 
1,845,847 56.5 
1,571,370 49.0 
1,512,956 52.1 
1,854,745 60.2 
1,367,805 49.3 
1,549,864 47,7 
1,704,317 64.7 
1,083,659 95.4 
1,303,710 62.3 
1,284,866 49.7 
Ane NODES? 50.2 


1The losses reported include both by disease and ex-. 


posure; the number reported lost is theoretical only, obtained by applying the average rate” 


for 30 years to number reported Jan. 1, 1915. 


*Loss by disease and exposure. 


ber of animal losses not given by Department of Agriculture for 1924. 


*Total num-— 


og 
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STOCKERS’ AND FEEDERS’ SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the shipments of Stocker and Feeder Cattle, Hogs and Sheep from prin- 
cipal markets, as furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
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r-—Cattle and Seer a Hogs———_——__, Sheep ——, 
Markets. 1924. 1923. 1922 1924. 1933, 1922. 1924. : 1923 
Boman y, IN. Y.: <2 ness 115 135 27a ae eee eek 
fArnarillo, Tex. ..... 86,920 73,813 LOS; LB Te arses syere 2) does ee eee etaicre 127,453 62,127 
St ee 2,107 5,625 1,488 1,269 LEY bt COE ci oO 2 CTC 497 
Augusta, Ga. ...... 1,686 1,835 1,865 133 282 752 LTE icles 
Baltimore, Md. 5,351 3,164 299 Demeares as eisiitetcome eee oe 929 1,422 
BOHEMIANS fico Geese. | Mise. es >t ee eS as Se ee bee Loe Aas 
Sromaio, N. Y....... 12,190 4,157 GOK ge ater aaah © otis ip eines Semis sais 8,827 1.668 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 8,751 3,089 4320: Serer chee csc ote ee ete ean es sete ea 
NTN VAS eet et MEE TALE Ks sc) siere oy oafsisis.c 5 cic  aeicimcrs  Qkmelines. eect eck |. “uspatidie.” fis bas 
Snicagso, Ill. ........ 258,272 294,700 343,190 889 1,586 3,060 706,745 681,740 
Mincinnati, O. ...... 20,865 23,365 26,421 2.369 3,744 1,963 11,227 15,340 
@leveland, O. ....... 4,822 4,085 D 20 GMa ccrase overcentre ects 2,734 3,708 
TUS IIE efor aie EOD is as: eysioyl Bl cece vise ta Secon. Ker duic | laoclemeheeMineeiee. oo" “ousleale’e 
SL Es yee poee Lae EB sti Ser Pt Sai Rech RS lA NE eC ee 
fpenver, Colo: ...... 359,245 361,146 413,138 53.770 92.713 26,046 1,129,886 1,068,301 
et. VITO. 1.0 aiees 0,059 10,713 14,105 869 196 167 9/702 12/420 
St. Louis, Ill. 198,521 280,669 274,710 10,933 41,489 62,808 46,372 51,348 
ei ARO LGX. 5.2056 59,252 39,854 83,733 1,483 2,088 5,163 15,339 37,101 
Evansville, Ind. oe 3,316 2,759 2,530 3,238 5,628 9,102 267 134 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 237 pe Serre 4,859 SED R-iecien oe 1,532 154 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 158,495 168,793 225,130 6,298 22,196 33,523 49,546 38,758 
Fostoria, Gh eae 3,606 4,682 7,09 3,489 4,391 3,703 1,155 599 
Indianapolis, Ind. 48,395 44,099 43,525 15,288 18,342 17,094 8,980 4,981 
Macksonville, Wla. .. ....... 60 550 Ce Gabebes OUMEUE ETc, aSisharaelae 
eNO ieee ITE aecle sc | cisie ease Gvawers Sencmee aes | Cegnceee  nad.set 
‘Kansas City, Mo.... 997,601 1,161,540 1,151,256 134,287 282,900 161,753 367.648 406,930 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2,327 3/879 1B, 819: wtsesay leties  Nae cis te AACN Meee oAE lu ole stivedsie 
Lafayette, Ind. 308 722 1,041 1,092 2,881 5,376 1.408 1,014 
Mmancaster, Pa. ....% 762,522 EALONG SY So otioch Ae sabe a1 OOe Or SRCRAIGGUL  peoobamtcweimest ticting 
maredo, Tex. ....... ,831 £0; 5G Gimaueeeveiecis's LOOM SSaeiere E Herc 510 281 
Los Angeles, Cal. .. 9,163 9 ACO we conisis oars TAT. etl G 846) Wester 254 4,124 
Louisville, Ky. ..... 21,81 31,778 41,536 1,569 2,030 18,607 18,224 34,234 
BeEIOD OC... s. 0a ece 9 187 1,576 2,404 3,207 806 1,691 
Memphis, Tenn 4,646 6,659 1,909 4,701 5,597 2,085 59 53 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 13,564 16,464 13,160 oe ee cae a SOC eee) belethitys 
Montgomery, Ala... 10,330 7,264 ,093 713 =©10,309 11,730 360 37 
Moultrie, Ga. ...... 231 292 191 3,916 881 iPS. Aen ori ac Bore 
Nashville, Tenn. 10,369 8,925 13,347 567 1,355 681 850 1,700 
memewark, N. J. ...... 3,289 2280 Teese eave oi 89.0) VES tere 12 18 
New Orleans, La... 11,054 20, 775 21,414 1,623 2,700 1,240 33 1,324 
RE RR: Dore ML YEP cic cyclic = Sd Geleie'sie b's Lame@leiecleig iefeles-Seu. —aercieleera. umpeiemace  “eaaiaiesie 
N. Salt Lake, Utah. 11,024 9,192 15,394 1,387 799 1,267 344,831 234,312 
Meden, Utah ....... 44,942 58,988 23,053 5,913 4,289 4.608 244,538 360,128 
Okla. City, Okla. 69,849 46,202 79,700 6,803 16,777 8,424 1,754 2,881 
manana, Neb. ...... 585,967 466,997 621,121 9.744 13,806 5,597 822.569 §88,806 
TERT CME eae einreiccsin iis ejclece  EWisiceiasiso ePemeet sessiiesl  Wefstares se weiieie 
SS Ee eee 4,233 6,953 7,261 4,246 7,293 5,392 2,975 2,432 
EPIRA a's alin Fail ccaiehcl'ec Sieh Gioieiers's Mm eisie(amiayel aelovei@e yeeiaanle see we 
TE OE oh Deciersi Saisie se .s/e[cie\ou. cecey8'e a 0:8» gievalsisieue RO Scere aE Me ay | Sasa aie 
Portland, Ore. 9,411 11,931 20,353 17,884 16,754 7,603 5,191 
Pueblo, Colo. ....... 40,450 at 6 s.r epaiecadesnd le hoacane 347,492 211,977 
Richmond, Va. ..... 2,280 1,878 702 1,504 486 1,665 783 
Roanoke, Va. . 30 ((i SeSorh 8 See ence Pooper ac SSS” | oc ARSC ORIOO TS 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 142,255 176,041 13,052 17,112 11,5370 228,810 149,988 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 272,164 438,933 126,591 150,661 109,474 62,865 91,107 
San Antonio, Tex... 65,776 62,493 83,103 6,533 9,716 12,570 6,557 6,487 
Seattle, Wash. ..?7.. Ly RE RS 165 3,254 2,574 "ee 5: SA eae Cae 
Sioux City, Iowa... 308,123 264,145 334,719 167 9,045 8,936 63.539 41.611 
Sioux Falls, S. D... 14,354 6,639 10,903 615 4,125 4,384 10 997 
Spokane, Wash. 8,260 12,557 11,959 12,483 8.887 6,784 11,794 12,293 
ee ere ers) owas sis.c'e en eieimein | sevecigel: Leampael Eeelcewies "se e's'e ee 
MEMCOO, OF Foi a. <5% 4,322 3,971 BOSS petite wivia T8D,. Si-ease se RATS et oe ie 
TSE eat VIS Coiivcig cYsls> on presi ss e's, puisicleaars | SE pigaie letmenie 2 Gisivieisies) Wee eee 
Wichita, Kan. ..... 198,576 170,668 202,447 27.371 32.414 19,810 22,290 36,833 
Discontinued ....... 223 1 4,091 Bese 273 E09 A eaierateras olor. LG 
BIASEAISE oti cicie «01010. 3,965,802 4,553,279 4,863,582 496,836 819,512 592,630 4.679.492 4,477,881 
*Disposition of stock not reported. ;Feeders from Lancaster for last half of year only. 
Not included in report prior to January, 1923. 

ah FOR SERIE F UC ro ec 67,120,000 59,344,000 39,025,000 
LIVE S Bama: E so UGLG 2c 68,560,000 74,584,000 48,866,000 
1908. ee 67,422,000 70,978,000 48,603,000 

The United States Department of Agricul- 1917...... 64,583,000 75,587,000 49,863,000 
ture’s estimates of live stock population of FORGE, ccortere 61,920,000 67,766,000 48,625,000 
the country on January 1, for forty-two 190b sete 58,329,000 64,618,000 49,956,000 
years are given below. Although somewhat VOUA SS See 56,592,000 58,933,000 49,719,000 
inaccurate for the earlier years, the figures IGE ye eres 56,527,000 61,178,000 51,482,000 
are the only record extant of the live stock 1 eS 57,959,000 65,410,000 52,362,000 
population up to comparatively recent years LOTT 5. -sfetete 61,225,800 58,000,600 51,809,000 
and as such are worth preserving: TOTO Reresrers 69,080,000 47,782,000 57,216,000 
Years— Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 1909-5 s cme 71,099,000 54,147,000 56,084,000 
$925...... 64,928,000 54,234,000 39,134,000 T9085. Some 71,267,000 56,084,000 54,631,000 
DO24...... 66,506,000 66,130,000 38,300,000 TOOT svete 72,533,996 54,794,439 53,240,820 
HO28...... 67,240,000 68,427,000 37,223,000 L906? nrcterne 66,681,522 52,102,847 50,631,619 
1) 65,632,000 57,834,000 36,327,000 1WGO5%ccmere 61,241,907 47,320,511 45,170,423 
i) 65.587,000 56,097,000 37,452,000 1904...... 61,049,315 47,009,367 51,630,144 
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1908 Fe aor 61,764,433 46,922,624 63,964,870 
1902 ee sees 61,424,599 48,698,890 62,039,091 
LOOKS eee 67,804,022 62,876,105 61,605,811 
1900S ee 43,902,414 45,000,000 41,883,000 
1899...... 43,984,340 38,651,651 39,114,453 
18980 eae 45,105,083 39,759,993 37,656,960 
DRE spices 46,450,135 40,600,276 36,818,643 
V8PGre cas 48,222,995 42,842,759 38,298,783 
1SbOR RC 50,868,845 44,165,716 42,294,064 
bg) asane 53,095,568 45,206,498 45,048,017 
B93 Secs 52,378,283 46,094,807 47,273,563 
BS Zee 54,067,590 52,398,019 44,938,355 
HE Me eee 52,895,239 50,625,106 43,431,163 
1890506. 3s 52,801,907 51,602,780 44,336,072 
HUE ager 50,331,042 50,301,592 42,559,071 
UCTS Glass ie 49,234,777 44,346,525 43,544,755 
BTiS Doce 48,033,833 44,612,836 44,759,314 
S86 scrc es 45,510,630 46,092,043 38,322,331 
ABS Oe nile 43,771,295 45,142,657 50,360,243 
ES eas pe 42,547,307 44,200,893 50,626,626 
oT 35 Sonne 41,171,765 43,270,086 49,237,291 


LOSSES AND CONDITION OF 
SWINE. 


The following table shows the losses per 
1,000 head of swine from disease for the year 
ending April 30, 1924, and 10-year average; 
also condition on May 1 with 10-year aver- 
age by states: 


Condition 
Losses from disease. May 1. 
Per 1,000——  10-yr. 
10-yr. av. 1924. 
ay. 1923: 1924) Pet) =Bet: 
Maine .....06220 20 25 98 96 
New Hamp- 
shirecees 21 26 17 98 97 
Vermont ..... 24 25 18 97 96 
Massa-— 
chusetts ...27 25 20 97 96 
Rhode Island.22 25 12 97 96 
Connecticut .22 28 19 97 96 
New York....24 24 21 oT 96 


New Jersey.. .39 30 25 96 96 
Pennsylvania .32 30 22 96 96 


Delaware ....53 50 50 94 91 
Maryland ....56 38 48 95 93 
Virginia? ......- 39 27 35 95 93 


West Vir- 


einiay eae 34 25 25 96 94 
North Caro- 

LExV evans iets 50 44 438 94 93 
South Caro-— 

AINA ee eee ee 45 35 92 90 
Georgia ...... 82 65 65 92 86 
Hilorida! "2... 100 50 95 91 87 
Obi0s te. sae eed: 48 49 95 93 
indiana aie 79 65 64 93 92 
MEIN OS sso nt 74 50 60 94 91 
Michigan ....33 45 25 96 95 
Wisconsin ...28 27 24 97 95 
Minnesota ...55 52 46 95 93 
LOWS. 6s siete? 86 7 63 94 93 
Missouri ..... 69 55 66 92 30 
North Dokota.29 29 31 95 95 
South Dakota.63 58 74 94 92 
Nebraska ....66 64 80 94 88 
Kansas is. 44 32 38 95 93 
Kentucky ...54 30 37 93 90 
Tennessee ...64 38 35 92 91 
Alabama ....65 3 44 92 90 
Mississippi ...67 35 44 92 89 
Louisiana ...94 85 60 89 87 
TOXAS0 Bhs dee 40 30 29 94 94 
Oklahoma ...48 30 35 92 90 
Arkansas ...101 54 50 89 87 
Montana ....20 17 18 96 97 
Wyoming ....13 16 20 98 96 
Colorado ....33 23 22 97 96 
New Mexico. .18 12 12 97 97 
IATIZONA, sacs 27 15 7 96 95 
NU tATisbea tes cee 23 20 16 97 97 
Nevada ...... 24 40 20 98 99 
Tdaho src 23 20 20 97 98 
Washington .18 20 1 98 96 
Oreron God. ss 17 14 10 98 99 
California ...34 25 40 98 96 

NPE S ie satecols 62.6 5133" 5229 9358) <9259 
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LIVESTOCK OF THE WORLD. 


The following table, based on data from 
the Department of Agriculture and the In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, indicates the 
amount of live stock in the principal coun- 
tries of the world having in excess of a 
million head at the latest date available and 
the changes since the outbreak of the war. 


Pre-war Recent 
estimate. estimate. 

Cattle— Date Numbert Date Numberf 
United States: 

On farms... 1914 56,592 1924 42,126 

Not on 

farms 1910 *1,879 1920 2,112 
Argentina .. 1914 ‘25,867 1922 37,065 
Australia ... 1913 11,484 1921 14,441 
ANSUTIA Sas aie 1910 %*9,159 

1910 82,175 1923 2,163 
Belgium .... 1910 *1,880 1922 1,517 
Brazil Ge.ss: 1912-13 30,705 1920 #34271 
Bulgaria .... 1910 1,603 1920 2,438 
Canada 1913 6,656 4923 9,2 
Chile .....<. 1913 2,084 1919 2,163 
China ieee 1914 21,997 1916 615,973 
Colombia ... 1916 4,83 1916 4,839 
Gro. Slav.... 1911 ‘1,135 4991 4771 
Ge iceiia Ind a HB Sa 

zechosl’v’kia F 3 
Denmark .-. 1914  *2,463 meee 2,689 

ute ast 1921 45 

Indies 1915 “5,784 isa ee 
Finland 1910 1,605 1922 13/5 6 
Mrance@pcsice 1913 815,338 1923 re 
Germany te ates 1999 1/828 
Fiuneary, wae ¢ i x 
India, Br. ..1913-14 19124965. 7°-> “> aie 
India, Native ae 4 

States ....1913-14 112,254 970 seteam 
Ttalyi. i costse 1908 *6,199 499) 1437 
JADA etc ars 1913 1,389 : 
Chosen 

(Korea) .. 1913 1,218 83) vem 
Kenya Colony 1913 780 4994 12'304 
Mexico ..... 1902 5,142 4991 2'063 
Netherlands. 1913 2,097 1923 3481 
New Zealand 1911 *2,020 1920 1'095 
Norway .... 1914 1,146 1918 5'500 
Paraguay 1915 5,249 1923 1'293 
Per esis ee (1,302) 1921 +7'395 
Polandi.-. <4: 1913 1,953 1922 45933 
Roumania ... 1911 43,185 , 
Russia, inc. ‘ 

Ukraine 1913 34,768 ier ee 
Asiatic Rus. 1913 15,609 3955 ova 
Spain’ f.2--.- 913 *2,879 1920 4 | 
Sweden 1913-14 3,069 19 : » 736 
Switzerland. 1911 1,443 192 1425 
Turkey ..... 1913 183,835 1919 4,118 
South Africa 1911 5,797 1922 8,919 
we inedony 

Eng. an 

Wales 1913 5,717 1923 5,823 

Seotland .. 1913 1,247 1923 1,190 

Treland 1913 4,933 1922 5,157 
Wruguay 1908 #8193 1916 7,802 
Venezuela 1912 2,004 1922 2,778 ¢ 
Yugoslavia ic eee 1922 4,090 


Totals Pre-war 536,823 Post-war'555,248 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES. 


Note:—In countries whose boundaries have | 
undergone changes data is given, in most 
cases, for the old boundaries and for ap- , 
proximately the present boundaries. Figures — 
in parentheses indicate that the same figure ~ 
has been used in both estimates. 


Pre-war Recent 
estimate. estimate. } 
Date Numbert Date Numbert — 
United States: 
On farms.. 1914 49,719 1924 38,361 . 
Not on 
farms 1910 *391 1920 #451 | 
Algeria ec. 1913 8,811 1920 9,000 | 
Argentina 1914 *43,225 1922 30,672 | 
Australia 1912 85,057 1921 82,226 | 
Austria 1910 #22428 ‘ 
3278 1920 597 


92 
Bolivia .... 1910 1499 Fewest (1,499) 


Sheep. Pre-war Recent 
estimate. estimate. 
Date Numbert Date Number+ 


| Bosnia Herze- 


govina .... 1910 2,499 See Yugosl’via 
) Brazil ......1912-13 10,550 1920 *7,933 
| Bulgaria ... 1910 8,632 1920 8,906 
'Canada ..... 1913 2,129 1923 2,754 
SIO cciceees 1913 4,567 1919 64,500 
Gmina 2.0.06 1914 22,186 1916 722,232 
'Czechosl’v’kia 1910 31,158 1920 9987 
}Finland..... 1910 1,330 1921 1,572 
D@rance ..... 1913 916,181 1922 9,782 
|Germany ... 1913 $5,521 1923 6,094 
Greece ..... 1914 23,547 1920 5,811 
‘Hungary .... 1913 26,560 1922 1,352 
| pala (Br.).1913-14 123,081 1920-21 *22,075 
India 
: (native) ..1913-14 48,326 1919-20 57,312 
| MLO es css es 1908 11,163 1918 11,754 
Br. B. Af... 1913 6,500 1922 *2,464 
| Mexico ..... 1902 3,424 1921 11293 
| Morocco ....1915-16 4,718 1921 7,264 
New Zealand 1911 ,996 1923 23,081 
Norway ..... 1914 1,327 1920 957 
fier) s....... beet 1,0560) 1921 411,034 
jaeoland ..... 1913 83,648 1921 2,178 
Portugal! 1906 3,073 1920 3,851 
_Roumania .. 1911 6,611 1921 12,321 
) Russia ..... 1913 42,400 1922 32,476 
As. Russia .. 1913 233,237 1922 9,314 
DTT ww ows 1913 *16,441 1922 19,377 
Sweden 1913-14 1,205 1919 1,564 
parkey i.... 1913 ,122 1919 11,200 
(Un, of S. Af. 1911 30,657 1922 31,501 
' United Kingdom: 
|, England & 
, Wales 1913 17,130 1923 13,836 
. Scotland 1913 6,801 1923 6,763 
 Treland 1913 3,621 1922 3,567 
, Uruguay : 1908 *26,286 1916 11,473 
| Yugoslavia 58x; mtelaiiere 1922 8,462 


Totals ...Pre-war 14588, 939Post—war"4499,579 
tFinal 000 omitted. 


. *Census. 

_ 1Unofficial. Old boundaries. *%Approxi- 
/mately the present boundaries. ‘Buffaloes 
‘for cattle and goats for sheep in-— 
-cluded. °Not including cattle of interior 
) prairies estimated at 30,000 head. *Data for 


following provinces lacking: Ssu-chuan, 
_Kwantung, Yunna, Kweichow, and part of 
'Hunan. ‘Sub-carpathian Russia excluded. 
8The figures for the province of Slovakia in- 
cluded in this estimate correspond with the 
_estimate for this territory in the Austro- 
| Hungarian census of 1911. Enumerated from 
,tax returns. Young buffaloes. LYoung 
_ buffaloes only. Buffaloes only. 
territories of Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria 
and Arabia. “In countries where a pre-war 
\estimate has been given for both old and 
new boundaries, that for old boundaries has 
| been used in the pre-war total. The post- 
| war total is given for present day boundaries. 
/*Includes Bessarabia. 1°Preliminary estimate 
within present boundaries in 1913. 


NUMBER OF SWINE IN PRINCI- 
PAL COUNTRIES. 


The following table, based on data from 
|the Department of Agriculture and the In- 


BE xcludes ~ 
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Stitute of Agriculture at Rome, indicates the 


amount of swine in the principal countries 
of the world having in excess of one million 
head (not including U. S. or dependencies) 
at the latest date available and date previous 
to the outbreak of the war (final 000 omit- 
ted). 


Pre-war Recent 
estimate. estimate. 

Country. Date. Number. Date. Number. 

Europe: 

U. Kingdom 1913 8,294 1923 33,834 
France (except 

Alsace-Lor- 

raine!) 1913 7,048 1922 5,196 
Alsace-Lor- 

raine 1913 AD SMES CHEN | ssirs's 
Luxemb 1913 137 1922 89 
IRR Bo gdocns 1908 2,508 1918 2,339 
Spain ica 1913 2,710 1922 4,229 
Portugal 1906 Iti 920 921 
Switzerland 1911 570 1921 639 
Belgium .... 1910 1,494 1922 1,139 
Netherl’ds 1913 1,350 1921 1,519 
Denmark 1914 2,497 1923 2,853 
Norway 1914 228 1920 127 
Sweden 1913 1,023 1920 1,011 
Germany (ex- 

cept Alsace- 

Lorraine) 1913 25,166 1923 17,226 
AVISEDIaN eee LO 6,432 1923 1,473 
Czecho- 

Slovakia Oi wscsr oe pulses 1920 4,213 
Poland 

(Russian)? 1913 491 1921 apna ab 
Russia in 

Europe (ex- 

cept Poland)1913 511,569 1922 56,722 
Finland ... 1910 418 1921 374 
Roumania 1911 21,021 1921 93,147 
Bulgaria? 1910 527 1920 1,118 
Bosnia-Herze- 

govina 1910 527 oaiails 
Crotia- 

Slavonia 1911 1,164 1922 2,473 
Hungary 1913 6,825 1920 3,320 
Yugoslavia. setae Abra 1922 4,887 
Greece ..... 1911 227 1920 416 
Non-Huropean Countries: 

United States: 
On farms... 1914 58,933 1924 65,50k 
Not on 
farms... 1910 1,288 1920 2,638 
Canada 1913 3,448 1923 4,405 
Argentina 1914 2,901 1922 1,437 
Brazive coset olealom Leo99 metol0 16,169 
Uruguay ... 1908 180 1916 304 
Australias... 1913 801 1921 960 
New Zeal’d. 1911 349 1923 401 
Union of 

S. Africa.. 1911 1,082 1922 895 
Russia in 

ASIA fe are 1913 2,037 1922 1,038 
JapADae se eee 1913 310 1921 499 
Ghosens 2scce 1913 761 192 977 
Hormosa s.., 1973 1.322 1921 1,281 
World total 259,492 crue 221,967 

Nncorporated with France. “Not in totals. 
"Includes Scotland and _ Ireland. *Former 
boundaries. 5Preliminary within present 


boundaries in 1913. Included Bessarabia. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF HOGS. 
Following is a compilation of the average weight of live hogs as estimated monthly by 
| Stock Yards weighing officials at the markets named for 1924 and previous years: 


CHICAGO. 
| Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
i? OG eee 226 222 228 ate Ane Ss. ste Mee aoe bee ee sie 
VS nn 230 229 234 235 236 237 241 242 244 236 229 227 
(Ji eee 235 234 237 239 237 240 241 242 244 239 235 234 
HREM eis eiaisisjo.s-5.3\s 0.6 229 232 240 242 241 241 246 255 250 241 232 233 
ith ol en 228 230 238 237 238 238 240 251 250 235 223 225 
Weitere oie :.0,0.0.0 229 231 237 243 239 23 242 250 248 236 224 228 
a 228 232 230 230 232 233 242 251 254 237 226 224 
t KANSAS CITY. 
\ Year. Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
MBE iefemi ers + +6 0s 209 212 211 fare are ate Secs AOe aan AG eis Sic 
20) ee Ele 197 198 196 205 206 197 220 208 199 206 205 
Ret eae ricistes «ss. 195 199 198 190 196 200 211 189 169 170 171 188 
ST ote 210 202 195 203 198 200 202 198 192 188 187 191 
RUMI e so. c's :vie 10 211 220 209 217 216 213 216 212 201 204 199 208 
BE ae ie e060 nveie.y 201 188 205 203 200 200 205 210 195 192 201 210 
F eTO TS. s,. c 188 201 191 194 193 194 194 192 181 175 187 189 
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SOUTH OMAHA, 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
VOR Tse ceeds 213 217 230 es ‘te Apt ae aCe aa Ae 

MET See eA ee 235 238 243 248 251 245 254 250 265 256 
O28 oe petite cars 239 244 250 255 256 255 259 263 270 272 
1932), cee e la, oy 235 241 249 256 253 254 263 276 285 274 
1921. geet 246 243 252 259 256 253 258 277 287 275 
1920: sae ee... 243 237 246 250 246 245 266 262 274 271 
WUD SELF. cies es 229 235 236 227 238 244 245 255 275 281 
LOLS Ts Seas 240 243 249 242 246 248 261 260 264 264 

SIOUX CITY. 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar pr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
WOODS eae cts 206 213 226 is fa. ee Ase nti wee 

1904 ain cal ahs 231 234 237 244 247 250 257 263 261 250 
LOO oa cevelertractens 237 241 252 253 255 255 260 260 265 275 
NO Oo acetate 240 241 251 259 254 254 270 282 290 283 
19242 eee 233 241 252 261 260 260 264 269 284 262 
AS 20 ee pone ees 236 231 241 243 240 251 250 257 260 260 
TOUS ee a ntecis ste 231 239 238 240 247 251 251 265 273 270 

ST. PAUL. 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
NOGA eet aterenalers 201 218 214 hs are TT ae ae ese. ee 

O24 Oc aclattneiers 205 202 203 208 206 229 248 235 229 193 
1 Fe 221 221 219 218 217 219 233 238 233 207 
A922. oe deen 217 220 220 225 228 224 228 229 227 214 
BODY. « ctous. Shuai 209 214 203 208 209 214 212 215 211 218 
T920 Foe kere a0 209 213 213 211 223 232 231 241 239 229 
MANE Re carte fos ot 218. 211 211. 218. 232 5-246 264 | 256 eo30meeaaio 

SOUTH ST. JOSEPH. 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
9 Ob ceo excteccgdlars tere 219 228 236 ms la anc wee Aen ne A ey 

W200 ses cee et. 231 236 243 240 240 232 230 236 238 217 
oO ea nhaer ree 235 237 241 239 225 225 233 238 229 230 
WO Zoe cece bier 238 235 240 242 234 231 239 245 241 228 
A921 itoacnsecw ae 230 239 243 241 233 230 233 239 237 238 
LOZ0 ES eet 228 235 240 242 240 225 230 237 251 237 
Rae aparece 213 218 228 228 224 224 229 237 247 234 

ST. LOUIS. 

Year Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1925 eee ae. saree 218 223 a26 is sisle Bats a ae ee. state 

CN OE es Ort 216 220 erate eee awe 219 221 221 214 
BS cerees ctace ete eiehs 215 222 222 216 209 213 214 214 210 206 
GOD ease erate: 213 209 211 209 209 211 210 213 210 206 
ODA. prema dencvete 190 187 183 182 187 186 187 188 181 179 
S208 is ae 186 188 182 190 185 180 182 186 184 177 

DENVER. 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
TORG Be ennsrea mats 200 195 198 aes Acie Sues aes ase AS Fo 

19D tere cen. cee 206 195 215 212 219 216 223 215 210 203 
NOOR sete < Gana 205 195 198 197 198 206 208 214 194 213 
LO Ue og dictate 217 215 207 217 215 223 209 209 208 215 
AQDAS Hoe yets) ara eles 225 214 218 228 223 212 224 216 232 223 
TORE cts pas tals 200 214 209 208 199 212 211 220 210 214 
ED sae dies 086, eee 204 200 204 206 200 211 199 209 200 206 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
OD so. «det tatedernels 181 192 arr eae eee 35¢ mate ate Bye see 

MO ZA Soe dnuda steisie 199 181 205 189 189 194 198 192 189 212 
DS SON vis titaynie qere 191 195 195 192 197 192 193 196 193 210 
DOO 275, 5 Seer. 199 198 202 203 201 200 198 207 203 193 
SOLE a aus cgreatee 209 204 203 202 200 201 192 191 196 196 
WOQOE «cia Setters 222 214 212 221 201 203 201 197 197 206 
TRIE 2 ie Cee a 195 196 181 190 192 190 191 204 206 206 


* «TARIFF ON AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS, ACT 1922. 


Animals: 
Cattle, 1344@2c per Ib. 


Horses and mules, worth $150 or less, $30 
per head; others, 20% ad valorem. 


Sheep, $2 per head. 
Swine, %c per Ib. 
For breeding, free. 
Beans, %4@%c per lb. 
Peas, dried, 1%c per lb. 
Lentils, %c per Ib. 
Breadstuffs: 
*Wheat, 42c per bu. 
*Wheat flour, $1.04 per cwt. 
Rye, 15c per bu. 
Flour and meal, 45c per cwt. 
Corn or maize, 15¢ per bu. 


Grits, flour, etc., 30c per cwt. 


Oats, 15c per bu. 
Ground, 45c per cwt. 
Oatmeal, ete., 80c per cwt. 
Barley, 20c per bu. 
Barley malt, 40c per cwt. 


Pearled, flour, etc., 2c per Ib. 


Buckwheat, 10¢ per cwt. 


Rice, 144@2c per 


Flour and evita: ap per Ib. 


Rice flour, meal, etc., %e per Ib. 


Paddy rice, le per Ib 


Broom corn, free. 
Cotton, raw, free. 


Dairy products: 


Y persue 


al 


g 


. 
- 
. 


Z seesaw 


SERNE: 


Cereal breakfast foods, 20% ad valorem. 


Butter and butter substitutes, 8c per Ib. 
Cheese and cheese substitutes, 5¢ per Ib 
but not less than 25% ad valorem. 


Milk: 
Fresh, 24%c per gal. 


Cream, 20c per gal. (with exceptions). — 
Preserved or condensed, 1@8c per Ib. if 


Eggs of poultry, 8c per 
Dried, 18¢ per Ib. 


Frozen or prepared, 6c per Ib. 


Hay and feed: 
Hay, $4 per ton. 
Straw, $1 per ton. 


doz. 


2Bran and shorts, 74% ad valorem. 


Grain hulls, 10¢ per ewt. 


Feed: 


Malt, by-products, $5 per ton. 
Mixed feeds, 10% ad valorem. 


Grain screenings, 10% ad valorem. 


| 
Lf 
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: 
| 
| Meats: 
2 rach or frozen— 
Beef and veal, 3c per lb. 
Lamb and mutton, 4c per Ib. and 2%c 
per Ib. ; 
Pork, 2c per lb. 
' All kinds, prepared or preserved, n. s. p. 
f., 20% ad valorem 
| Oileake, free. 
Oils (vegetable): 
Peanut, 4c per lb. 
Cottonseed oil, 3c per Ib. 
Cocoanut oil— 
Crude, 2c per lb. 
Refined, 2c per lb. 
Soy bean, 2%c per lb. 
Olive oil— 
Bulk, 6%c per lb. (n. s. p. f.). 
In containers, 7%c per Ib. 
Linseed oil, 3.3¢ per lb. 
Castor, 3c per Ib. 
Potatoes, 50c per cwt. 
Dried, 2%c per lb.; flour, 2%e per lb. 
Seeds: ans 
Flaxseed, 40c per bu. of 56 Ibs. 
Castor beans, 4c per Ib. 
Soy beans, %c per lb. 
Sunflower seed, 2c per Ib. 
Cotton seed, 4c per lb. 
Seeds of grass— 
Alfalfa and red and alsike clover, 4c 


per lb. : 
Crimson clover, lc per Ib. 
White clover, 3c per lb. Cs 


Other clover, 2c per Ib. 
Millet and spring vetch, lc per lb. 
Timothy, hairy vetch and others not pro- 
vided for, 2c per lb. 
'The provisions of the emergency tariff 
read as follows: “Beans, provided for in 
paragraph 197 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes, 
approved Oct. 3, 1913, 2c per lb.” Paragraph 
197 of the 1913 tariff act places a duty of 25c 
per bu. of 60 Ibs. on ‘‘beans and lentils not 
specially provided for’ in that act. For 
further information the tariff act should be 
consulted. 
*Tariff change, April 7, 1924. 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
Country. Seedtime. Harvest 
Australia, New Zea- 
land and Chile....May-June. 
East India and Up- 
per Egypt ...... ..July-Aug. 
Lower Egypt, Syria, 
Cypress, Persia, 
India, Asia Minor, 
_ Mexico 
Algeria, Central 
_ Asia, China, Javan. 
Morocco 
Turkey, Greece. 
ly, Spain, Portu- 
gal, south of 
__ France 
Roumania, 


January. 


Feb.-Mar 


April 


May. 


June 
Bulgaria, 


and bags 


Country. Seedtime. Harvest. 

Austria-Hungary. 

South of Russia, 

Germany. se scree Sept.-Oct July. 
Switzerland, France, 

South of England. Sept.-Oct July 
Belgium, Holland, 

Great Britain.....Oct.-Nov. August. 
Denmark, Poland, 

Lower Canada, 

British Columbia, Sp. Wh. 

Manitoba <e-2 5.25 Mar.- Apr. August 
Scotland, Sweden, : ‘ : 

Norway, North of Sp. Wh. MES 

FUuesig aacete aces April. Sept.-Oct 
Peru, South Africa, 

Argentina. sce May-June. November 

mrmanh | oc see +++» May-June. December 


MEAT PRODUCTS IMPORTED. 


Following is a statement of certain meats 
and meat products imported for fiscal years 
ended June 30 of years named. 


— Fresh meats——_____ 

Beef, Mutton, Pork, Bacon, 

_ veal, Ibs. etc., lbs. Ibs. etc., Ibs. 
1915. .184,490,759 15,528,855 16,250,514 7,542, 446 
1916.. 71,101,756 20,257,999 2,169,084 667,667 
1917.. 15,217,118 4,684,131 1,651,227 190,293 
1918.. 25,451,655 2,007,601 1.847°733)- 260,031 
1919.. 36,670,374  4,542:317 2°744'419 4,056,812 
1920.. 42,436,333 16,358.299 2,132,944 686,604 
1921.. 41,956,256 108,528 214 1,212,475 17,354,019 
{922., 28,001,208 12,854,925 929,615 9,747,480 
1923.. 32,480,509 8,708,726 997,965 11,331,578 
19237.. 13,685,139 9,517,644 1,327,009 11,686,368 
1924.. 11,110,724 11,749,291 2,426,807 11,302,381 


1No longer differentiated from “‘preserved”’ 
or “‘all other’ meats, the figures are for both 
and includes “bacon.” 

*Calendar year, Bureau Animal Industry. 


CHICAGO PORK AND LARD 
PRICES. 


Lowest, highest and average yearly, prices 
at Chicago for cash mess pork,’ per barrel, 


and lard, per 100 lbs., fractions not shown, 
compiled by The Price Current-Grain. Re... 
porter: Pore = A 
‘or 

Low. High. Av. Low. High. Av 
1910.... 17.00 27.00 21.75 9.70 18.10 12.15 
a hep Wh te : R 7 8.96 
1912.5. 10.38 
1918 cr. 10.79 
1974225: 10.15 
1915 9.45 
1916. 13.20 
1917. 21.58 
1918. 25.70 
1919. 28.41 
1920. 19.62 
1921. 10.53 
1922. 10:87. 
1923. 11:66 
1924. 12.62 


BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We manufacture all kinds of 


Stockinette Cloth 


for covering meat. 


Write us for information and prices. 


WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO., 


TROY, N. Y. 
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MPANUt ACKEALC, CCC. .2.c.csescrccccscccce 68 
Exports ..... Ane eiaareiotare W's ite Omiarerecs 68 
PEIN UB aiisisseis cise) araisels «site © = 0's CSCO Ficus 68 
Prices’ tO Producers ......crcccccses fe 05 
BEANS EPOLtS;. OYY |. 0<0 cece scecsie 5 ata. 0G 
PITIDORT Re OLY ic 5 sicisc/cicle o'e a.o'nvicicicieisciccies 66 
PEC SL ULE UV ALUCH os ices 00's «.0(5/e o's weisie cis 50 
Potato Section— 
INGTER PE. VETO. cine srnjerareieiels Baath Los 69 
POMGILION. Of STOW... 0.00 0cccccesovcs 70 
MECHEIECALTICL DT ICOS (ccc ok sc cleicsieis.e sieves 15, 70 
RSTOUDIMOSS, (CATISC. . <ic...0'0 wereld se ceecce 70 
SEES T CS iit ais sto ole civic’ o elcie cls wins so ecieaie.e wie 15 
ER res Os bi v.clsisyase eis ces a ans wees eee 15 
Prices of sweet ANA aC ODO COON OIeD 34 
tm TACOS \olsiclcre< ess 2:16 alates oie sccqne atk) 
RRGCHKS MIAN Laces ness cs ciese ete vente 40 
Ol OMS) 36 0.0 Spo Coon DOD C COB OO DOI 
When harvested 
BVOLIG & CTOD  wasne ese te eesees 
Yields, various countries . 
Primary receipts and shipments of grain. 53 
Prices, index numbers of crop...... $1 
Quality of grainS ...........s-sseee- Wesco! 
Quarter, pound equivalents .............- 59 
Quintal of grain, American equivalent... 59 
SO OFIG YTOGQUCTION . 05. cers cence cence 61 
ES) CLOG CAUBC sc ccs» sidiae ee ain spo non o's 70 
Rye, acres and yield ..........scseseesees 20 
Deliveries, monthly, Chicago.......... 61 
SIERO EES Core lc inse cisjesisis « s.0 ss e's se 20, 21, 28, 47 
MEATS ran eis vetat citi) Ce wela a o.leeree' a vicsle.ee 54 
Grades, -U. S. standard: ......0.c0 eee OS 
ENOG HEL VE.) wb wis is) a.ouels Te 45 
To producers 
RESIDIGNSIIDDIY ve cccsies ccc ccncce 
METRE OL OO aac sic 5 civ s ome ard ee aso ne 


Russian grain, pre-war exports 
Sales by farmers, monthby, 


crops and 


live stock and live stock products..... 61 

Seed Section— 

POUNGE Om DUBDEM arene sas creienewis 60 
ROUnN Gs Wer aera arse ais Malo orela vies 2) Suse 60 
CVOVERWIMDPOriges ccs ~ vista aus ols,s(0:slosse.< a0 66 
Prices, Chicago imencccasiisiecwies « «we 66 
Paid by consumers *........ 66 
LOM DPEOMUCETS GS 2 ccerissicnes © 67 
Flax, acreage, etc. ..... 
Canadiarig StOCKS mistis acing ceiiccxaele « 
Condition reports .......... 
Crop l0Ss= CAUSC, acon donk cice crete 
FOXDOLES' OF. re cto o aia eee boas whe 
ATUL Gate eroreccven aerators ous ,6.ce'scavarous 
DIDO UR caste Noses cote ane biee « 
Prices to producers 
E/ONGOWN PLICES vanes cae siceaicisiee c.ciee 
Retained for consumption ....... 67 
World's)crope eae eievstayaers 68 
Shipmie nts Maes ee isis smiles. ies 68 
Forage Tass; IMPoOrtsi ess wccleca creas « 66. 
Seed, timothy prices, Chicago ........... 66 
Prices! to “producers ccc. ssee css 67 

Seedtime and harvest, world’s ........... 109 

Sorghums; grain, by ‘states: cs. siscus oes. 60 
PPTICORGR. wasaccsnsarderns sik cereetetem ¢remictte:< 60 

Hors Kadi nig sosireashaciat stake ca icone ele « 60 

Straits, date of opening ..........: eerenlass 25 

sParxvite; SIM ports ova et aes ease os 108, 109 

Tobacco? ‘crop lossys causesaaseess ck + oe 7 

Values of breadstuffs exports ........... 50 
Per capita of foreign trade in agri- 

sultural produetaw.-. anima swce soos 50 
Im) all products Mrncr vee celus cle cate 50 

Weights and measures, foreign .......... 59 
Of grains, etc., American legal..... 21, 59 
Of wheat, oats, barley ...... 

Wheat, abandoned acres 2...266.ce.cc.e0e 
Acres and, yieldsiseer ea eanccat eeu. 
Carload; aves Chicago seraocuc. se. 
Carryover 2k vie selene ic 
Cash prices for contract....... 
Consumption and production . 

Int Ue) S..%. 2.0 Sone e ae SOCIO 
* Per jcapitaadcicussaee Tor 
Deliveries, monthly, Chicago 
Crop loss; CAUSGs: Coenen ee 
Durum receipts and exports ......... 10 
Duties in foreign countries............ 60 
Exports, fiscal years ...........-8, 9, 28 
Inchidinge VAourme ee secee cae ease 47 
Monthly, United States.......... 8 
Monthivee wOrld sameeeriercec.. son 18 
Pct. wheat and pct. flour ........ 46 
Values cernisn ocisternsie ei siaasvoscresereies 50 
iWiorld’ sm week. .scnen siicen 6 Cree. es 
Carly tele emaitiele cise te « a9 
Flour exports, fiscal years 9, 46 
Hxport value cn seeeee Meteis eyeiatere 50 
Cash Spricesanpaadacemute aaa Bavaws's eis 93 
Imports). ya suction nites cade 4€ 
A GUre Se oracle erate teiaie aloteichore ke ors aves 54 
GYAGESANO. Ess Caner Glen ce ice: 55, 56 
Harvest, CwoOrld’s gy aneeteirs esis seas 57 
TMNpPorts 265... aeeameek alee ayateterate peers (AE 
HULrOpean shies cree eave eee ane ae erarare eso 48, 51 
Mill and elevator stocks ............. 9 
Movement from farms ........... acon pte 
Weekly, monthly ......... peteiaimlals otk 
Primary receipts and shipments...... 53 
Pricés;) annualeaverageteeeons sons onan 45 
Chicaeo e240 pavicedsansee 46 
Monthiy Soe acdsee 175 
Chicago yearly avg. 4 
Range saroicieiionmor eels aickous 5 
LO PProducers: e.ce eee. misleicidicieisite) Ga 
Reserves, crop end ..... eteletticleclsiecs oe aD 
Maron sy ee yecie ee aevs URS OOODOODSODES 
SPLine 'CLOP Feo calves hialeelew,ceivic elsieretc aaa 
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Supply and distribution ........ Sees Bho 
Wisibles wsUnpp lyase ane ce col, Secs Tet pare. 
World’s 


Winter crop 
World’s crop 


112 


PROVISIONS AND LIVE STOCK 


STATISTICS. 
Avital TOSSES: < os.- [ks Pence eee ee oe 
Animals imported <. 2.25.26. 
Bacon, exports values 
Beef cattle, prices to growers............ 86 
Products OXPOrtedPrcac: ssshuve one 47, 82 
Values 153200 en eee eae 50, 82 
Steers, top and average prices ....... 95 
Canada, cattle slaughtered in ........... 80 
Hogs’ on ‘farms June, Itc, ete cesanes 80 
Misughtered (in Wee.cee eae eee 80 
Canada— 
Live stock on farms June Bi... ners 80 
Sheep slaughtered Tie eee ee a eerees 80 
Cattle, average annual price ............. 95 
Condition May 1......... -100 
Foxport,” “values: a. 2 san oo cdot seer 50 
Harm Census” 2oa5 see ene welt 102-3-5 
Imports-exports 07S). 222. eee 74, 95 
Tn cure pe apes < aP ee ies BIER taeie's Bie 106 
LOSSOS - acinie RI Rattahe ks able Sata ede 100, 104 
Prices by months, Chicago..........80, 86 
Receipts, four markets os<serrsce. 99, 100 
66 markets: .. 712090: 2h. ee eee eee 101 
SHOW) MriGesi 9 25.2) 5s iss yas (etal wa clones eset 96 
Slaughtered in the West............ 81. 8S 
Condemned meats, quantity .............. 94 
Corn and hog ratios monthly SP rR ace 87 
Cows, average pre-war prices ........... 95 
Average yearly prices, Chicago .. 80 
Goats 224.0 MPS Ree eh ee eee 88 
Hogs, «ave. annual. pricé srcc -cneneene ute 95 
Cest;, 31 years: SAR Seon. vceee eee. Te 
Price, ‘Chicago riper see es 95, 96 
i Weight, ‘monthly’ i.2.5 “2 Pete. 107-8 
: Weight, summer-winter .......... 74 
Yearly price \itia .3s¥re.cdeer. sare 80 
Condition May Uiscitau- «eee oe 100-106 
Farm census 8st... ssees: omens 102-3-5 
AMO BULTOPOS® ais ctalerstale%:c ealetesele cieleber ate ere oyerere 
Extreme prices, Chicago 
TuOSBOR oli ayers Sm oeatetn ees So 
Marketings, * Visible sicct)scecs coi pices ais 
Prices monthly, highest 
Monthly.” rangé m, citea cme kee seees 
TO -PFOGUCETS nancsaeinels See to cine ain = 
Products, Vexports eo... oc. cris creme 
Receipts, Baltimore ........... T6, 99, "100 
BOstORs 126-0 ROee pigec ks swe 76, 99, 100 
Wew- York, is. coe 2 wales te 76, 99" 100 
Philadelphia te... .ecrceee: 76, 99, 100 
16 markets (tp. setas oe welaneietensisielters 99 
66. markets ecco: . Sate eate towan 101 
TOpetPPiCes » s-secuciote sic welslwaietie welts eietele 82 
Slaughterings ..... See ‘“‘Pork Packing’ 
Yearly marketing asa.n.cncte dees 78, 97-99 
HROPSOS so cintsis cis ies eee preet b ee 95, 105, 106 
TVR DOPE! aise otaiae & rasta cl oers atalad ae iar oo 95 
Index numbers, meat animals .......... 86 
Lambs; -average -prices’...:.....seeveneses 95 
Yearly prices) Chicago Geran.ss-s. 80 
TIO SSS: ~ fitait is z0kesa-} elie a ial ais ols cle eee 104 
Prices) to: producers: Ras. .cs es6 oa 89 
Top: ‘prices, Chicago: “<a. i..c2. ontcineentes 95 
Lard, annual range of prices...5......... 96 
Lard— 
Gash: -priceS:« $2645 3-G..+ eh. sate isles, Me 
Montract: prices Feeetees ce 84-89, 90- 22 
Deliveries. monthly, Chicago......... 
wixports,. quantities sn. sarees etek 78, 33 
ISX pont, VAL Srverrcurele Hoeben tot > bremreee 


Feed Manufacturers 
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Values 
Price,.. Chicago, aviei. . messes + ae 4 
Range, Chicago 
Production, 37 years 

Stocks of contract 
Yield; summer-winter 


Live stock, farm census Jan. 1 
Values, Jan. 


Live stock, losses by disease, etc.... 


Live “stock: movement» jssesc.sss5e lee 97-101 


Baltimore 


Fort Worth 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 

New York 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Sct. Paul 

Sioux City 

South Omaha. «<iicepnenesapel cee 97 
Receipts, 66 markets 
Meat exports, avg. values ............-.- 50 
Imports, exports 7 , 
Meats produced, 37 years, green.. 
Condemned 
Imported 


Mess pork; cash” prices’ 7. .2- eee ee 
Contract prices +.332.5 cles he 
Contract stocks “Jounees sv \eteyaso ie o/s “85 
Price, Chicago, ave... e eee eee 45, 109 
Range’ of prices %0-- cue aee : -..96, 109 
Western. production +... J204. sss) ae 73 
Mules: «iii oe.5 hd ofare Sane ee 104, 10h 106 
Pork eXports. . <<< 55 secteee eee eee ’ 
Pork packing .by months....7-0. onan m8 re) 
Boston: ..°. Sais clear sete os 
Buffalo .incisuiocittenrestaieene ome 
East - .\.....¢ See seteenee eee 
Par West: ..svtecen 
Leading points 
Wrest i..01.2).). ne eee 
Products exported 
Export. value lis. #2 c .., eee 50 
Provision nrices. daily range ........... 84-9 
Deliveries, monthly, Chicago..... Eye 
EXXports . «.<:+:ssdemis noe eiee x sree Nt 
Monthly range. |... cecum... cee 90-3 
Stocks, six centers’ 222. seen eee oo 
Ratios, corn to hogs 5. oc.esemoleeeeee 87 
Sheep, avg..annual price..: ieee ose 95 
Yearly price.. Chicago 2... -seseee 80 
Condition May. 1.s59505224.. 522 mW) 
Farm Census «.:sadceneeee tee 102, 3. 3 
Imports-exports, ..-. ce eGenee eee 74, 98 
In Europe. «. «0+» 00\se sid eae oie 106 
LOSSES 2.535 «0s 0s eee eee 109. 1“ 
Vrices to producers ..... een 89 
Receipts and shipments...........-... 
shes aber cuesaie Stele 78, 79. 99, 100 101 
Slaughterings .......eeen aan 78, 79. 81, 88 
Yearly marketing. ...;..chiic seni ean 97-99 
Short ribs, cash prices ister aie» Se 93 
Contract prices, “a. 4-89, 90-92 
Prices, Chicago. AV i. .ase25..ou eee 45 
Stocks of contract’ ..5. a0es00 eon 85 
Slaughterings, inspected Js. ...0>.cseeee 88 
Stocker and feeder shipments............ 105 


and Sellers of Feeds 


Many of you are now buying your requirements of 


Meat Scraps 
Blood Flour 


Bone Meal 
Digester Tankage 


from us. To such we offer our best thanks for long continued patronage. To the few who 
are not trading with us, we offer the advantages of uniform quality, adequate supply, nation- 
wide facilities for prompt and efficient service and unique co-operation for mutual results. 
Our trade sticks with us because experience has shown it pays. Tell us what you need 
and we will tell you what we have, 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Denver, Celorado 


Omaha, Neb. 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


St, Paul, Minn. 


N ational Stock Yards, Ill, 


Portland, Oregon Sioux City, Iowa 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. 


Blood Meal ; 


BOYD, LUNHAM & CO. 


Sr Sa 
(ee et 


HONEYSUCKLE BRAND 


Hams, Bacon and Pure 


Refined Lard 


Office 208 So. LaSalle St. 


Bie. Y ards, CHICAGO 


Berkshire Hams and Bacon 


Miller & Hart, Inc. 
Chicago 


Buyers of Green Meats Sellers of Cured Products 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
THE LAYTON COMPANY 
Pork Packers & Curers of Choice Selected 
Hams and Bacon 
and Renderers of Guaranteed Pure Lard 


MILWAUKEE Quality Our Hobby for 80 Years WISCONSIN 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. | 


Niagara Hams and Bacon 
White Rose Pure Lard 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


ofs 


The Oldest and Largest 
Sausage Casing Merchants in the World 


New York -- Chicago 


/ 
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af: aE 34 Years of specialization in temperature control | 
HERBS 


has given. us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 

perience which is at your service without. cost 
or obligation. Let our engineers help you on your 
problems of temperature control; we may be able to 
Save you much trouble and expense. 
The Powers -Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., Chi- 
cago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 
others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 
ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


‘for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and Pere cn etae ecdalhnnitens greatest strength linked with sales-building 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, equipment for flour, feed, and cereal appearance. 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. mills can be had by inquiry to 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkzbly low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 
quantities. 

Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 
500 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


| 
| SITUATIONS WANTED. 


| A POSITION is open for a man who has 
had experience in both terminal and line 
elevator grain business. Address POSI- 
TION, Box 44, care of Price Current-Grain 
‘Reporter, 309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Position as manager of farm- 
ers’ elevator, 15 years’ experience, under- 
stand side lines, stock buying, bookkeep- 
ling. Best of reference. Write TOY TAY- 
LOR, Coloma, Wis. 


| 


| ELEVATOR BROKERS. | ForELEVATOR and MILL SUPPLIES 


, MILL & ELEVATOR BROKERS. Write 
us your wants. F. E. NOLTE CoO., 526 Lee we issue a net price catalogue. When in 
| Bide. Kansas City, Mo. the market write for one 


THE STAR ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Our elevators stand every test: Appearance 
Strength, Durability, and Economy of Uperation 


Estimates and information promptly surnished. 
WICHITA KANSAS 


pole this 
it was announced at the navy 
department. 


polar wastes near the north 


summer, 


/CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


| Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 


2,000, an 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.1 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


White*StarxCompany 


| f Try afew prepaid at these Fares 
y 


F. B. Buffalo. bulk 100, and 
clips, sb. 00. 


Mailing Lists 


, 
eA Pacer ody ce: Kan- | i N Will hel | 
s in. & 4 H y e ou increase sales 
ent Kane TAIN Wichita, Kansas os THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. ER: Bend fee tRER catalog cites Some 
TWO CENTRAL K Life Size . nama of 7 our best prospectiye cog 
NEBRASKA ELEVA- \ ers--National, StateandLocal- vid- 
‘TORS in good condition; well equipped; CASH CONTRACT CORN. i x uals, Borer et oon eae 
}good grain territory. Priced right. _Ad- ° ™~ ‘ O by refund of each 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care) Price Following is the monthly range of Tri-State Mutual Riis “oe . 
urrent-Grain Reporter, o. LaSalle ; - : - a aS L 
st., Chicago. 7 cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and | Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company S-Gould CoA f. LOWS 
i better) at Chicago for a number of LUVERNE, MINN. 
} ee: aed ed od hoa for oaie ina Boos years: The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years. MMU 
Sec eicctrically conipped, truck jan, ob, 1924, 1928, 1922. 1921. 1920. don. Write the Seumean a eaieg cece eee FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. = 
( . . a . 2 . . . = 
Se a OL Sale A aa 134% 82° 75% 51M 78 1.58% Wy Ay sown Pye. p Eat epee ede Scales-Motors = 
‘soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., Feb. 116% .79 71% .49%4 60% 1.38 edaecmmialy cobadiiat: = 
1.33 .83 .15% 6514 «72 1.56 A . = 
‘Lake View, Iowa. tie: Lone trae Marea wen Corer Diesel Engines = 
INDIANA—Elevator and Feed business 1.36% 82% .76% 63% .71 1.69 Beef, barley and oats will be con- Pumps = 
\for sale or will lease property. An old “?P} ne sie ee soe th ete densed rations carried in the amphib- i, = 
. x 7/4. so A 2, . 2772 .o . pe . cies = 
DL Soatipegell corey ce eae a eae May |... (76% 78 5944 159 1.89 ian planes used by the navy fliers when CHICAGO, IL = 
for cash. Address ELEVATOR, Box 44, -... ‘'"'* 82 87% 5 2.17 they attempt to explore the unknown PHIUUOTAUUAULLU0.UEUU UOTE 
‘eare of Price Current-Grain Reporter, 309 Jane .---- Lore wise Pier 51h 201% 
hia : ‘ a 2. 
|So LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. July* ee 98% 80 62% 56% 1.40 
LD LL, a eee ret: othe : : wth 
} AUR. Ovens. 124 60% .5 1.4 
ENGINES FOR SALE. 124% ‘92 64% 61% 1.69 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
| ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
1 St. Charles, Mo. 


TEXAS HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS 


for 


Texas Grain Dealers Assn. 


| 


_. MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


| WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
\ tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
‘machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
\'STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 


GRAIN AT SUPERIOR. 


|Waldheim Bldg., Kans ity, Mo. -——April, Bus. 
l ee ea, Cly Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
WY Eat. 4.) tie Seratetarevst aeiene 1,124,352 651,036 
PLANT FOR RENT. Bonded wheat ......... 83,763 13,052 MAY 22 d 23 
Bonded oatg .......,-:. 41,727 4,733 an 
FOR RENT—Our plant which we oper- Bonded rye ............ 1,538 tee eees 
hdorities * Sere emi 40 orn ire ose tn. poneey paey OE Sot oteee ae 
ober sales 0 onde ES a ieitadianic 3g ac A 52 
j ONKLIN AND CUMMIN Goshen, ) COCK cst eakis quell cieivin'- 7,450 209,922 
cont UMMINGS, Corn) ch riya cas tah ohn Vee “22 I MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 
RY. Ctaara eas iscnisuntetaatatetete <) « 467,576 373,690 
Barleyaetetas cfemarcrs sree s 84,434 131,768 . 
SEEDS FOR SALE. ELA eae ee. ae 173,392 154,449 When in Fort Worth stop at the Texas 
HANGER dried seed corn, early and late Total ..............-.2,057,865 1,557,595 
utility type Reid’s for any part Illinois, Shipments— Hotel where you are sure to meet other 
pal oe Usual guarantee; a6 Wrhieatorneeneeeeen aac 1,811,384 928,444 ; F d ' 
ushel. irty years’ experience seed Bonded wheat ......... TT2O00 MES. satis 
house. W. C. BRYANT, Kirkwood, Ill. Bonded Grae Me ee Rit) a een grain dealers. It is the grain trade’s 


Bonded rye 
Bonded barley ......... 52,000 
Bonded flax 


headquarters and meeting place. 


A WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


MOTORS FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Good as new 71% H.P. Cen- 
|tury Motor, single phase, 60 cycle. A. W. 
SAVAGE LUMBER CO., Coggon, Iowa. 


GOOD ENVELOPES. 


The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co., of 
| Chicago, are starting an advertising 
;compaign for their “P. D. Q.” envelopes, 
jthe first folder, in the series of ‘‘The 
Messages of Man,” carrying the title, 
“The Notched Stick.” 

| The quality of the material and the 
‘care used in the making of their en- 
|velopes, as well as proper price and 
|prompt delivery are the points stressed, 
‘n an unusually attractive brochure. 


FIREPROOF 


FACES FOUR 
STREETS 


$13° A DAY 
AND UP 


DISTINCTLY 
INDIVIDUAL 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


(MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 


NEW ORLEAN 


| 
MODERATE RATES SCRUPULOUSLY | 
FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE CLEAN 


VIC. LE BEAU 


PRES. & MGR. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Tse Pricr ‘URRENT-GRAIN Rr- 
PORTER, 


Y = 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 


3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 


material handling problems which has been acquired for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 


will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


wi THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 
Salem Stee 


Elevator Rather Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


Buffalo Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


Richardson Scale Company | 
THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY PASSAIC, N. J. Pany | 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


shoves the price index number down, and even 

those who do not follow curves or charts notice 
the same recession. It is reported in domestic and 
foreign business and is particularly noticeable to 
those firms or individuals dependent upon a fixed 
income from rather uniform sales. 


CC tore exponents are finding that each week 


A consideration in this matter which is so big 
that it is difficult to grasp in its bearing upon declin- 
ing prices, is the steady world movement towards a 
gold standard. Nations establishing gold as the 
backbone of their monetary system thereby give 
higher values to their money and lower prices for 
their commodities. It is usually conceded that an in- 
ternational gold standard is deSirable but it is not 
quite so easy to allocate one’s business or personal 
income to lower prices on salable goods. Neither is 
it always possible to trace definite results from pre- 
sumed lower prices which seem to be natural on 
goods. which one has to buy. 


The official announcement, therefore, that Great 
Britain and her wide dependents will adopt the gold 
standard has excited great interest, one commentator 
stating that it was easily the feature news of the 
week. Discussion here of its favorable bearing upon 
business or of the many issues involved in the ap- 
plication of the gold standard would be impossible 
in the limited space available. Suffice it to say, that 
the movement involves many early difficulties offset 
by the definite assurance that much good both indi- 
vidually and internationally will come to those coun- 
tries which guarantee their currency systems with 
gold.' It is conceded that never has the world faced 
monetary problems and evils as serious as those 
with which it must now contend. Undoubtedly dis- 
cussion of substitutes for gold as a standard of 
value will continue, and with increasing insistence. 
The only thing that could prevent such a develop- 
ment would be comparatively early and measurably 
complete stabilization of prices. That would seem 
to be largely out of the question. 


The Trade Outlook . 
Last week’s Washington press notices again re- 
ferred to the considerable attention given by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his cabinet to the business outlook. 


Secretary Davis reported that there was an active 
demand nearly all over the country for building trade 
workers. 


Facts as to increased bank clearings and increased 
railroad car loadings were introduced into the dis- 
cussion by other members, and the President was 
given the impression that the prospects for pros- 
perity are very good. 


Business has slowed down somewhat within the 
month, following the same general seasonal course as 
during the two years preceding. It will be recalled 
that early expansion was halted to a considerable ex- 
tent by the realization during the Spring that pro- 
duction considerably exceeded demand. However, it 
is believed that there was less over-production in 
1924 than in 1923 and an even smaller ratio in 1925. 
Students of such matters are stating that between 
now and mid-summer, the trend of business will be 


_largely determined by the crop outlook and agri- 


cultural prices» There are only a few industries in 
which business is termed “poor” and otherwise fun- 
damental conditions are better than at the beginning 
of the year and for any corresponding period since 
the close of the war. 


Agricultural Land Values 

If there is any subject more generally discussed in 
offices, in the homes or on the streets, than agri- 
cultural land values, we do not know it. The farmer 
has a rather intimate knowledge of land values in 
his own county and usually gets his money’s worth 
in adding an “eighty” to the old farm. If data were 
available, it would doubtless show that the sharp 
and often uncalled-for advance in farm values in 
boom times was traceable to the outside buyer. 

We doubt very much if many farmers carry a 
capital account item on their books, or in fact we 
question whether many farmers have a good set of 
books. This capital account should show the original 


oe 
THE MAY FIRST ESTIMATES 


ARNINGS are being sounded 

by a good many prominent 

traders, against over-specu- 
lation in wheat due to the bullish 
note in the May first private esti- 
mates and while we are sure the 
legitimate traders thoroughly un- 
derstand just what those estimates 
mean, made thus early in the crop 
year, and therefore take them for 
what they are intended to be, great 
care should and doubtless will be ex- 
ercised in quoting these estimates 
to those who are not thus familiar 
with the whole situation. 
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cost of the land and the additional investment, such 
as clearing, drainage, fencing, etc. Then there is 
the farm operating expense item including machin- 
ery, fertilizer. etc. It is doubtless unfair to expect 
each year to take care of its expenses and earnings 
from the net value of the year’s crops, but an average 
of several years must do so or the farmer is bank- 
rupt. 

In the period ending with 1920, farm prices stead- 
ily advanced and much unwise speculation in farm 
lands resulted. The settling down of farming op- 
erations and farm values to the proper basis has 
been a slow process and we doubt whether a respec- 
table percentage of American farms could be sold 
today at a profit. 

The question of taxation enters into this discus- 
sion of land values and many feel that in proportion 
to its earning possibilities, farm land is over-taxed 
and that for this reason primarily farm values must 
come down. Maybe so, but it largely depends upon 
the farmer’s correct understanding of the capital ac- 
count invested in his farm and the net earnings or 
loss as ascertained from year to year. 

The Farm Situation 

Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, frequently men- 

tioned as a Presidential possibility, was recently in- 


terviewed in connection with the future of agri- 
culture. He is bearish on the farming industry as a 
whole, predicting disastrous results in the near fu- 
ture, citing the increase of farm bankruptcy; the 
abandonment of farms; the lack of stabilized mar- 
kets and the need of co-operation. It is presumed 
that a man of Mr. Lowden’s unquestioned ability 
knows the facts concerning the cash and future grain 
markets, and without a full copy of his address to 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association of New York 
City, it may be unfair to criticize the Governor for 
what seems to be in the press notices an unfair 
prominence given the difficulties of the farm class 
and sharp criticism of certain other features of the 
present marketing machinery. 

Associated with these factors in the interview at 
the time of his New York address was the oft-dis- 
cussed matter of the high prices charged the farmer 
for his purchases, often coming at times when he is 
getting low prices for his farm products. 

The Governor is first a politician; second a farmer 
and he has always lent the full weight of his un- 
questioned ability towards improving farm affairs. 
It is still our conviction, however, that his opinion 
is over-pessimistic and that the farmer as a business 
man, suffers or profits mainly through his own poor 
or good judgment, a detail of which is discussed 
above. 

Rail Mergers and Rates 

Frequent reference is noted, concerning the mer- 
gers of various industries, ranging from our great 
railroad systems down to concerns of lesser impor- 
tance. In the movement of agricultural products, 
deserved attention is given freight rates as they may 
be affected by the several pending railroad mergers. 

Before securing popular approval of farming com- 
munities and industrial manufacturers, it is proper 
to learn whether the broad principle of railroad 
consolidations points towards lowering the cost of 
transportation or whether it is intended to increase 
the dividends of stockholders. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is wisely conducting a searching 
investigation into such matters. It is just stated in 
connection with the Nickel Plate merged with several 
earriers which the Van Sweringen interests are pro- 
moting, that the operating economies will exceed 
$4,000,000,000 annually. It is only fair to expect this 
to be apportioned both to increasing stock dividends 
and to lowering freight rates. In matters of such 
basic interest to the entire country, and beyond the 
hard, cold facts which will be assembled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is the very consid- 
erable factor of public opinion. It would be most 
unfortunate if such opinion endorsed the matter and 
to subsequently discover that freight rates on agri- 
cultural products, for instance, were either not af- 
fected or, through the greater power and rate-adjust- 
ment influence of the consolidated railroads, were 
increased. 

The National 
in Indianapolis last 
posing congressional or executive interference with 
the present freight rate structures. The league ob- 
jects to the control of such matters by the legislative 
branch of the Government with its political influ- 
ences. Irrespective of any merit of proposed rate 
changes, it is the sense of the league that the ad- 
ministrative body of the Government should have 
supervisory and corrective authority and that the 
freight shippers of the country should have represen- 
tation on any labor board which might be estab- 
lished in conformity with the proposed Howell Bar- 
kley bill. 


Industrial Traffic League, in session 
week, adopted a resolution op- 


A traveler in several foreign countries enjoying 
particular advantages in grasping the true economic 
status of their peoples, has just offered his opinion 
and suggestions throughout the press of the United 
States. 

He urges the early entrance of Germany into the 
League of Nations, believing this will bridge over 
a great gulf which now exists between the allied and 
German nations. Sitting in the league, Germany 
would contribute much to the quicker adjustment of 
world affairs and more particularly the settling down 
of her own commerce. 

This writer refers to Russia as still being the 
great enigma; not a democracy and certainly mili- 
tant. If, in the course of the next ten years, this 
military trend becomes sufficiently dominant Rus- 
sia’s frontiers will carry a potential menace of large 
proportions against peace and disarmament. 


From a strictly commercial standpoint, this ref- 
erence to Russia reminds the publishers of the Price 
CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter of the present difficulties in 
securing dependable Russian data on crop products 
and exports required in the compilation of the Pricr 
CurRRENT’S 76th Annual Year Book. 


Se 


REGULATION OF SPECULATION 


S a part of the very natural publicity given the 
A present investigation of the grain futures mar- 

ket by the Department of Agriculture, we 
have had severe criticism from several of the flour 
milling papers. The millers of the West were among 
the first to personally and concertedly object to the 
violent fluctuations of grain futures in appeals to 
President Coolidge; to Sec’y Jardine; to Julius 
Barnes, and others in official or semi-official posi- 
tions. 

In our judgment, much of this criticism misses the 
mark, centering upon the heavy outside speculation 
of the public. This class of speculation has always 
been construed as a balance wheel to the profes- 
sional and hedging operations on the six grain ex- 
changes in which future operations are conducted on 
a large scale. It was believed that the world-wide 
opinion of the probable trend of grain prices through 
several thousand minds was preferable to the lim- 
ited speculation which would follow the opinions of 
only the professional grain trade. The former method 
has been proven more dependable in establishing a 
fair market value for cash grain as it moves in do- 
mestic channels or was offered for export. 


The construction of the present law applying to 
future trading classifies a speculator in substance as 
one who is successful in his operations. 


If large professional speculators with a _ great 
wealth of crop information and allied statistics at 
hand is courageous enough to sell heavily in the fu- 
tures market at a time when thousands of smaller 
speculators are buying, he balances the market and 
avoids a sharp increase in values at the expense of 
consumers and foreign importers of grain. 

If statistics of the same character seem to justify 
large purchases on the part of this hypothetical spec- 
ulator, he correspondingly supports the market and 
prevents heavy declines at the expense of grain 
producers, country elevators and other domestic 
owners of grain. 

Officials of the Chicago Board of Trade and other 
exchanges have always been entirely frank in dis- 
cussing these matters with the Government repre- 
sentatives, throwing open their records to the most 
searching investigation, at heavy expense in the com- 
pilation of reports and other bookkeeping details. 

It may be that the government feels that some 
further regulation of speculation is needed beyond 
the Grain Futures Act and if so, the exchanges, with 
the full and complete information at their command, 
may be expected to properly supervise the private 
operations of their membership. 

The question before Sec’y Jardine of the depart- 
ment seems to be whether or not the grain markets 
may properly be used as the expression of the specu- 
lative opinions of men of considerable means, whose 
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business is primarily or entirely the effort to profit 
by speculative transactions. 

As indicative of the volume of this business, official 
figures in the six leading markets where speculative 
transactions are made, total for the year 1924, 
20,398,595,000 bushels. As indicative of the division 
in the various grains for the year, the following 
totals are interesting: 


Wheat” LEaSs:. cassie: 11,222,909,000 bushels 
Corn i.-biertep iets ors, dears 6,215,720,000 bushels 
Oats. ttaeperstevescusiectalaceure 1,938,321,000 bushels 
Rye: “0 TR ono Se shoe 935,744,000 bushels 
Barley’. acters sis rare ote 22,345,000 bushels 
Wlax) 2c. Sebiness ck slces s 63,556,000 bushels 
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RADIO NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


HE radio has come to be, in a short space of 
time, a necessary part of the office equipment of 


any well-managed elevator. Most country ele- 


vators are located in small rural communities where ' 


telegraph and telephone communication, although 
available, is not as quick as it should be. With the 
various grain exchanges having the markets broad- 
cast, at frequent intervals, the radio offers an op- 
portunity for prompt service which will keep the 
dealer in close touch with what the markets are 
doing. A good radio set is a profitable investment 
and should pay for itself in the saving of telephone 
and telegraph tolls. Country dealers who wish to 
know the names of satisfactory outfits for business 
use can secure this information by writing to the 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


ON THE “OTHER FELLOW’S” FOOT, NOW 


HE DEPARTMENT of Justice, at Washington 
[nas begun an investigation concerning coffee, 

prices on which were boosted and held at a high 
level in Brazil, in something of the same way, it is 
proposed to boost and hold up prices of farm products 
in this country. 

The present investigation was of course started in 
the interest of American coffee drinkers and we are 
curious to know whether or not the aid of the de- 
partment can be invoked in the interest of users of 
wheat and a dozen other products, produced in the 
United States, if and when the Utopian dream of 
co-operative marketing shall have reached its ulti- 
mate goal and have brought us face to face with a 
similar situation as to these home-grown commodities. 

The shoe is on the “other fellow’s” foot just now. 
What will happen when it is on our own? 


SPENDING OUR MONEY FOR PROPAGANDA 


000 for the first year’s work under the Purnell 
bill, the measure which gives increasing aid in 
the support of state experiment stations. 


“Tov last session of Congress appropriated $960,- 


A number of these state institutions have done and 
are now doing some very outstanding work in com- 
batting plant and animal pests and diseases, in testing 
and in growing new .varieties of grain and in experi- 
menting with soils and fertilizers, as well as in doing 
many other things that are for the betterment, both 
physical and financial, of farmers, stock raisers, 
poultrymen, etc. 

When these state experiment stations, however, 
undertake a program such as the one outlined by the 
Colorado institution at Fort Collins, much of which 
is paternalistic propoganda, we desire to register our 
humble protest. 

That program, according to an announcement just 
made is as follows: 


The causes 
farmers’ 


for success and 
organizations. 


failure of codoperative 


What happens to the main Colorado crops while en- 
route from the farm to the consumer—suggestions for 
the elimination of extra expense in marketing. 


A more extensive survey and analysis of farm business 
methods similar to those which have been conducted in 
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May 6, 1925. 
WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 2,848,000 1,952,000 2,921,000 
Primary shipments 4,117,000 3,667,000 8,955,000 
Receipts since July 1.471,663,000 468,815,000 313,387,000 
Visible... a6ce owe 45,681,000 49,089,000 51,461,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 25. 51,991,000 56,033,000 55,245,000 
Brad., Can., Apr. 25... 61,402,000 65,761,000 102,728,000 
Exports, American ... 3,771,000 6,218,000 8,825,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 10,670,000 13,363,000 19,157,000 
Boe PaSSAe6 Sy eee 71,080,000 77,936,000 71,872,000 
orn— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,305,000 2,054,000 4,845,000 
Primary shipments 2,780,000 3,196,000 4,024,000 
Receipts since Noy. 1.141,293,000 138,988,000 186,910,000 
Visibleie.iGcsemostee 23,379,000 25,776,000 17,978,000 
Bradst’s vis., Apr. 25. 27,822,000 29,329,000 21,440,000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 26,000 376,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 616,000 786,000 6,003,000 
Con PASSALEG ies one 3,732,000 6,018,000 15,512,000 
ats— 
Primary receipts ..... 2,605,000 3,022,000 3,712,000 
Primary shipments ... 5,338,000 4,342,000 4,233,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.225,905,000 223,300,000 191,761,000 
Visiblew sa atch ase 48,082,000 49,674,000 10,656,000 
Bradst’s, Apr. 25 .... 53,022,000 57,661,000 12,491,000 
Exports, American ... 1,195,000 00,000 256,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,272,000 1,172,000 1,096,000 
On passage: Fos. tee: 6,190,000 6,110,000 6,110,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 166,000 160,000 168,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 52,000 54,000 66,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 521,000 478,000 645,000 
2 Shipments, 9 markets. 178,000 180,000 226,000 
heep— . 
Receipts, 15 markets. . 198,000 207,000 191,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 38,000 51,000 59,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
Weeki & craic te 631,000 574,000 699,000 
Season to date........ 4,949,000 4,318,000 7,532,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats, bss treme crete 8,300,000 7,668,000 11,334,000 
LeArds os ccn vot ot Sate eee 10,293,000 5,184,000 11,877,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattlercsaistkectimn sical $10.00 $ 9.40 $ 9.65 
HOBS Ss deni cop eraot tees 11.60 12.20 7.30 
Sheep) *..2c csi totes T10 7.00 7.50 
Lamps .28, aossese oe 14.80 13.60 15.85 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 234 235 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
IM BY ciesctaieisis atedetee meets $14.96 $14.75 $10.5714 
DULY: hia sale fae eiere gta 15.17% 15.07% 10.8214 
September .......... 15.47% 15.37% 11.07% 
October” .:.eetnesess 15.55 15.45 © Nace 
S. R. Sides— 
WAY. asta ens.cseteye steer ane $16.00 $16.00 $ 9.92% 
Uy at sere Ses een 16.17% 16.15 10.05 
D. S. Bellies— 

) $18.35 $10.27% 
18.15 10.57% 
$1.4814 $1.038% 
1.38% 1.06% 
1.31% 1.07% 
$1.04% $0.775% 
1.07% -78%4 
1.07% -T8% 
$0.41% $0.4616 

42% 4444 
A8% 40 


small sections of the state previously and which haye 
given the farmers very reliable and accurate informa- 
tion for the improvement of their methods. : 

A more effective method of poultry production under 
the high-altitude and dry-climate conditions met in 
Colorado, including the problem of incubation. 

The economic use of electricity on the farm and in 
the farm home as a means of eliminating drudgery and 
improving the social life of farm communities. 

Means of better selection of crops and agricultural 
practices in high altitudes. 

A study of the best system of cropping in 
sections to avoid alkalies and niter problems. 


certain 


BOOST YOUR HOME TOWN 


Decatur, Ind., for an interesting booklet pub- 

lished by the Decatur Industrial Ass’n, entitled 
‘Decatur Can and Will.”’ Community spirit is a 
wonderful thing and always makes for better business 
conditions in a rural community in which it is fos- 
tered. When business men get together and boost, 
better business is reflected in the town and the town 
is a better market place for the farmers. ! 


W> ARE indebted to the Burk Elevator Co. of 


— me 4 


The latest political move on the part of politicians 
in North Dakota is an endeavor to make Grand Forks, 
where the state mill and elevator is located, a termi- — 
nal market. Terminal markets are not made that 
way. It will be interesting to read of the plans that 
are being formulated to try and bring this about, 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the bu g power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, MAY 6, 1925. 


HILE the condition of the new 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 
winter wheat crop has improved 


as the result of recent rains over 


practically the entire territory, the in- 
dicated crop is considerably short of 
last year due to extremely heavy losses 
in acreage, due to the drought and ice 
covering which prevailed over various 
parts of the belt. The private crop es- 


“mates suggested a yield of around 438,- 


000,000 bus. on the average which com- 
pared with the Government’s figures of 
474,000,000 bus. in April, and 590,000,000 
bus. harvested last year. The average 
condition as shown by the reports of 
the leading experts is 74.1, compared 
with 68.7 a month ago, while the aban- 
doned acreage averages 20.7 per cent of 
the area seeded last fall, leaving 33,466,- 
000 acres for harvest. The loss in area 
this season is the largest known, with 
one exception, and under the most favor- 
able conditions from now to harvest it 
is hardly probable that the crop will 
come within 100,000,000 bus. of last 
year’s harvest. One private report sug- 
gests that on the basis of average yield 
as applied to the indicated acreage of 
around 19,000,000 the spring wheat crop 
will be 245,000,000 bus., or somewhat 
less than last year’s large return. On 
this basis there is around 675,000,000 
bus. of all wheat available for the new 
crop season, which might suggest 50,- 
000,000 bus. available for export provid- 
ing consumption remains in 1925-26 at 
the same level as it has been the past 
year. Between the outlook for a small 
yield in the United States which must 
supply importers needs for July-August 
and September and a good part of Octo- 
ber, and the close adjustment of supply to 
demand for the old crop, there is a 
strong probability that the reduced esti- 
mates may frighten foreigners into tak- 
ing liberal quantities of wheat for de- 
ferred shipment. At the present time 
there is no scarcity of supplies of old 
wheat abroad, but a tight situation 
seems to be developing in the United 
States with very little hard winter avail- 
able for mills or for export, and what 
little export business is done from now 
on promises to be in Duluth springs. 
However, there is only a small quantity 
of the latter grain available and it would 
hot take much business to clean up the 
supply at the head of the lakes. 


Domestic Export Figures. 


Domestic exports of wheat for the first 
9 months of the crop year aggregated 


‘ 
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234,000,000 bus., indicating clearances 
for the full year even at the lowest esti- 
mate of around 250,000,000 bus., which 
would be in line with the figures given 
by conservative statisticians early in the 
season. The liberal exports promise to 
result in a carryover smaller than the 
100,000,000 bus. of last year. The out- 
look in the American Northwest at the 
moment is most favorable with plenty 
of surface moisture in~ practically all 
sections. Seeding is practically com- 
pleted, and the Government _ report, 
when issued in June, is likely to show 
a high condition. Rains have inter- 
fered with seeding to some extent in 
parts of the Canadian Northwest, but 
taken as a whole the season in that sec- 
tion is still ahead of normal. Dry 
weather reports are now coming from 
parts of Australia and it is hardly 
probable that recent estimates of an in- 
crease of around 1,000,000 acres will be 
exceeded. Should anything happen to 
any of the leading exporters besides the 
United States tne 1925-26 season would 
find a very close adjustment of supplies 
to demand and might result in estab- 
lishing wheat around a $2 per bu. level, 
as there will be only a small carryover 
from the old crop. Russia can again be 
counted out of the exporting column, 
and may be an importer. The Huropean 
crop outlook is generally favorable, 
aside from dry weather in parts of Aus- 
tria and Hungary, which accounts to 
some extent for the relatively slow for- 
eign demand for North American wheats 
of late. Australia continues to export at 
a heavy rate, while the clearances from 
North America and Argentine are only 
fair. 
Coarse Grains. 

A little export business has been done 

in corn for about the first time on the 


crop, and moderate quantities of oats 


have also been taken. This, with the 
cleaning up of the May situation here 
by large deliveries on May contracts, 
combined with the marked increase in 
interest in wheat and the higher level of 
values for that grain, had a decided 
effect on coarse grains, and they ad- 
vanced sharply after a small break 
early in the week, due to belated May 
liquidation. Argentine exports of corn 
have become very small, but the move- 
ment of the new crop promises to get 
under way in a week or so, and from 
then on Europe will not have to depend 
on the United States or any other coun- 
try for supplies. 

Should a good foreign demand for 
cash corn develop, it would not take 
long to make a material reduction in 
the supply held at terminal markets, 
especially as stocks are largely held at 
two points. The deliveries on May con- 
tracts went into strong hands and with 
small reserves in the country, senti- 
ment has become more bullish than of 
late. Outlook for the new oats crop is 
generally excellent as the result of early 
seeding and the rains which have fallen 
since the grain went into the ground. 
Domestic cash demand has been rela- 
tively slow. Outlook for both corn and 
oats in Texas is regarded as poor, as 
the rains came too lat.e 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, ‘with 
comparisons, follow: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheatina.o8 «2 2,850,000 3,729,000 38,070,000 
Corn e naeraci sie 2,295,000 2,042,000 4,756,000 
ORESS aces ne 2,471,000 3,219,000 3,721,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with compari- 
sons, aS shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past week. +s nefsuaesere 7,616,000 11,547,000 
Preceding week........ 8,990,000 12,137,000 
Since Julyos. fn pete es 936,275,000 891,458,000 

Wheat market fluctuated in a most er- 
ratic manner the past week within a 
wide range, breaking early on rains 
over the Southwest only to advance 
14%@17\c from the low point and close 
well toward the top with net gains of 
10% @11%c. Heavy profit taking devel- 
oped on the extreme upturn, but the 
bulge was well held. Foreign demand 


showed no improvement despite the 
prospect of a small winter wheat crop 
in this country. Government report 
which will be given to the trade later 
in the week is expected to suggest a 
larger yield than the private estimates, 
as it was compiled to May 1, and the 
crop has had a chance to respond to the 
rains which fell late in April. 

Corn market was unsettled, being de- 
pressed by scattered liquidation early 
on the week only to rally later when 
heavy deliveries on May contracts 
passed into strong hands, and then break 
again toward the last closing 1%@2%c 
higher with July showing the most 
strength. Weather the latter part of 
the week was too cool for planting, and 
some damage was done in parts of the 
Southwest by freezing temperatures. No 
improvement was noted in the cash de- 
mand after the May deliveries were 
made. A little export business was put 
through at the seaboard but it was at 
a, very low price basis. 

Oats held within a range of around 
3c, and showed moderate strength in 
the face of favorable crop reports, clos- 
ing 4%4@1%c higher with May leading, 
the latter delivery being only %4c under 
July at the last. Trade was largely of 
a local character or in spreading be- 
tween the various deliveries. Export 
business had but little effect. Rye 
closed 214@5'%c higher, with May lead- 
ing. Liberal deliveries were made on 
May contracts and grain is being moved 
from Duluth to Chicago to fill contracts. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 


Close————— 
May2, Apr.25, May3, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.61% $1.44%4 $1.59%4 $1.48% $1.08% 
July 1.52 1.854%, 1.49% 1.38% 1.06% 
Sept. 1.44 1.29%, 1.42% 1.31% 1.07% 
Corn— 
May 1.083, 1.02 1.06% 1.04% 1.77% 
July 1.12% 1.053% 1.095% 1.073, .78% 
Sept. 1.114% 1.04% 1.09% 1.07% .78% 
Oats— 
May 425% 39% «.42%4 Al 46% 
July 43, 41 43 42% A4Yy, 
Sept 441g 41% 435% 43% 40 
Rye— 
May 1.13 1.01% 1.12% 1.07% .64% 
July 1.10% 1.00% 1.08% 1.06% .67 3g 
Sept. 1.03 .94 1.01% .98% .69% 


Oe 


WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 


kets, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 
JUL yan te 


30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to ‘ 
May 2....472,032,000 314,395,000 399,570,000 


Shipments to 
May 2....351,725,000 171,207,000 241,229,000 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 


Stocks on 

May 2.... 32,533,000 43,878,000 38,930,000 
Consumption to 

May 2....118,274,000 122,588,000 130,200,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1.... 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

May 2....141,293,000 187,010,000 178,642,000 
Shipments to 

May 2.... 73,788,000 106,712,000 100,216,000 
Stocks on 


May 2.... 21,097,000 15,181,000 15,053,000 
Consumption to 
May 2.... 51,881,000 65,899,000 68,713,000 


OATS |STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Auge. Siar. 


1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 
May 2....225,405,000 191,461,000 193,737,000 


Shipments to 
May 2....140,451,000 144,951,000 158,392,000 


Stocks at 


Stocks on 

May 2.... 43,352,000 8,680,000 17,155,000 
Consumption to 

May 2.... 43,370,000 42,022,000 59,877,000 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets, compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to May 
2 (000 omitted): 


May2, May3, May2, May3, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Ghicaeos. sacs 551 291 66,290 48,164 
mioux Gityi...:< 18 3 1,837 1,386 
Milwaukee 31 9 8,376 2,141 
Minneapolis 756 711 96,535 95,694 
Duluth .. f 331 101,141 34,640 
St. Louis. 477 40,223 29,654 
44 11,571 14,470 
ae 16,2849 (4:2 secs 
15 1,763 1,749 
505 83,192 55,005 
21 1,906 2,040 
213 29,545 15,582 
78 4,002 5,493 
St. Joseph 192 10,998 7,369 
Total ........2,848 2,921 471,663 313.387 
Shigments ..... 4,117 3,955 351,725 171,207 

-_—_— 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 3 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 3,771,000 6,218,000 8,825,000 
Argentine’ .....2,131,000 2,449,000 6,868,000 
Australian .....4,752,000 4,672,000 2,984,000 
La oT RES OEE rea RGe 16,000 24,000 8,000 
eich. Gamer coeEmonG > Modems 216,000 
EVEN GLS I) Duvern oie a) ton sv s/o age naietats beets 256,000 
Ratal? icives. 10,670,000 13,363,000 19,157,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,170,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


American .350,107,000 343,778,000 355,673,000 
Argentine .105,735,000 126,467,000 102,673,000 
Australian . 96,200,000 59,602,000 37,640,000 
Hidian: ©). <. 29,432,000 5,880,000 9,908,000 
Russian 328,000) 27:892.000° 7 oa. ise 
Others 2,736,000 15,236,000 5,803,000 

Total ....584,538,000 578,355,000 511,800,000 
WGASON Maca wi ok ws g ciewre 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 

May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 

American oses. 26,000 26,000 376,000 

Argentine ..... 352,000 496,000 4,488,000 

ATRIGRTitciiacie. wensmelae) | celss einen, Muir miste iam 

TUSSI Eas sob ea scien. | irese ane 450,000 

Othersaiaeeeacs 238,000 264,000 689,000 

TOtAl ye wa aee as 616,000 786,000 6,003,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .. 631,000 10,456,000 42,724,000 
Argentine ..47,440,000 29,492,000 59,260,000 
African . 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian .... 2,755,000 4,002,000  °....... 
Others a... 18,145,000 23,747,000 1,536,000 
Total .....70,314,000 72,805,000 103,900,000 
SERS OM veces cisiererele 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 38, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
AMeFICaN ..'.. 1,195,000 500,000 256,000 
Argentine ..... 77,000 672,000 840,000 
COCHGES @ lass daa) « dalsiectig = (0 dole vipe, . © <dleiece elste 
"TOTS < shate ona 1,272,000 1,172,000 1,096,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..19,987,000 16,930,000 28,208,000 
Argentine ..38,145,000 28,093,000 19,228,000 
Russian me lee cera 180,000 tee e eee 
WtChers.. 2a 1,714,000 1,070,000 3,760,000 
PINOT SI tes aie 59,846,000 46,273,000 51,886,000 
SRaASON setae. «cure ak 67,500,000 65,765,000 

So 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 

The following table exhibits the quan- 


tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ..7,680,000 7,019,000 11,052,000 
Oats 2,009,000 2,152,000 732,000 
ERIN Saas. 124,000 527,000 Dele sieiens 
Barley .........2,096,000 2,262,000 140,000 
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FUTURE CONTRACTS---THEIR 
USE 


Address Before the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Assn. at Des Moines, la. 
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By J. M. MEHL, 
N interesting talk was made at the 
A annual meeting of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Ass'n held at Des 
Moines recently by J. M. Mehl, Federal 
Grain Exchange Supervisor of Chicago 
on the “Legitimate Use of Trading in 
Future Contracts,” and was as follows: 


The first and most important link in the 
present system of grain marketing is the 
country dealer. I feel quite safe in mak— 
ing that statement here. At the same 
time, I doubt whether the real significance 
of the situation is at all times fully appre— 
ciated, even by the dealers themselves. 

The country grain dealer has a larger and 
more direct responsibility to the prdéducer 
than most any other marketing agency. 
By country dealer I mean and _ include 
every local agency, co-operative as well 
as independent, that undertakes the busi- 
ness of receiving and handling grain at 
the local shipping point. Unless it is as— 
sembled properly and economically in the 
country and started to the right market 
at the right time, the farmer can not get 
out of his grain all that he is entitled to 
get, no matter by whom or by what means 
it is handled thereafter. 

What I want to discuss with you today, 
in particular, is the matter of hedging in 
the futures market and I shall try to tell 
you something about the Grain Futures 
Act and the Grain Futures Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Grain Futures Act is better known 
to you, no doubt, as the ,Capper— Tincher 
Law. I was going to say ‘‘more popularly 
known” and then I remembered that this 
might not be strictly accurate, considering 
that the law in its essential parts went 
twice to the U. S. Supreme Court before 
being accepted. Now, that it has been 
accepted and is in effective operation, you 
naturally want to know something about 
it and about its application to the recent 
disturbance in the futures market. 

I know of no federal law in regard to 
which there is greater misunderstanding 
and misapprehension than the Grain Fu— 
tures Act, considering the columns upon 
columns of editorial matter that have been 
written about it. That is the trouble. Too 
much has been written and said about it— 
too much that isn’t so. We don’t blame 
anyone for it. This inevitably follows 
anything and everything of controversial 
nature. But, do you remember about a 
year ago when the country was being told, 
in substance, that the Grain Futures Act 
had frozen a coat of thick ice over the 
speculative market and that this was re— 
sponsible for the then low price of wheat? 
That the speculator had become offended 
at our government and had picked up his 
toys and gone to Winnipeg? Well, we 
have learned several things since then. 
We have learned, for example, that the 
wheat market can move both up and down 
without any apparent great difficulty. We 
are also pretty thoroughly convinced that 
if the speculator did pick up and go to 
Canada he was not so angry but that he 
retained his citizenship in this country and 
managed somehow to ‘‘keep the home fires 
burning’ in Chicago as well as in Winni- 
peg. As a matter of fact our records show 
that the so-called large speculators were in 
our market all the time. Their accounts 
were reported to us consistently during 
the entire period. If there was any ice 


on the speculative market it is pretty well 
out now. I know some folks, and you 
know some too, who got their feet wet 


in the spring thaw. 
Speculation Quickens Competition. 


You will please not misunderstand me. I 
am not speaking, disparagingly of the 
speculator. Every man who dares reach 
out beyond the confines of his paternal 
roof to touch new fields and develop new 
resources is a speculator. The pioneer who 
dared push across the Ohio and _ the 
Mississippi rivers into Iowa and Illinois 
was a speculator, in a sense. Without the 


speculator, willing to risk some of his 
present wealth to gain a possible larger 
share, industry may easily become a stag— 
nant pool. Within reasonable limitations, 

believe that speculation in the grain 
markets whets the intellect and quickens 
competstion among those ‘charged with 


the business of distributing, and indirectly 
reflects some benefit both to producer and 
consumer. But let no one suggest that 
speculation “gone wild’ is a good thing 
for the grain trade—any more so than ex— 
cessive speculation in land, following the 
war, was good for the Iowa farmer. And 
let no one suggest again that large volume 
speculation in the grain markets is always 
preponderant on the buying side and that 
it always has the effect of pushing prices 
upward. 

On March 13, this year, there was traded 
in Chicago wheat futures the largest 
volume for a single day for which records 
are available—149 millions in all wheat 
futures and in all grain futures over 256 
»million bushels, On that day May wheat 
fluctuated through a range of 13% cents 
and closed 15 cents below the previous 
close. A similar situation occurred on 
March 17th when 126 million bushels of 
wheat futures were sold and the _ price 
dropped 11 cents from the previous close. 
The next day 72 million bushels were sold, 
and the market went back up 9 cents. 
Now, it would be equally unfair on my 
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part if I tried to leave the impression 
that large volume trading in futures has 
a tendency to force prices down rather 
than up. The point is that the price moves 
up or down accordingly as there is a pre—- 
ponderence of buying orders on the one 
hand or of selling orders on the other. To 
the extent that the market is unable to 
absorb one or the other at any one time, 
to that extent will fluctuations become 
more violent and of wider range. 
Commencing about the middle of March, 
our office was flooded with complaints and 
charges that the markets were being 
manipulated and that the Grain Futures 
Act was not being enforced. Many seemed 
to be under the impression that the act 
place a limitation upon the amount of 
trading that any person or firm might do, 


and that this limitation was_ being 
violated. This was partially the result of 
careless statements that have persisted 


in circulating for two years now, to the 
effect that no person of firm may be long 
or short at any one time in excess of 
one-half million bushels. The only possible 
foundation for such rumors is the fact that 
under authority of the Secretary’s Regula— 
tions members of the Clearing Association 
of the Chicago Board of Trade must report 
specially, by secret symbol or number, all 
customers on their books who are long or 
short at any one time as much as 500,000 


bushels of any one future in any one 
grain, except rye futures where the 
amount is fixed at 200,000 bushels The 


amount varies in different markets. In 
Kansas City and St. Louis the amount is 
250,000 bushels for all grains. The Grain 
Futures Act does not pace any limitation 


-upon the amount of trading that may be 


done by any person nor does it limit trad— 
i any particular class of persons. 
Futures Administration is 
without present authority to stop any one 
from trading in any amount, except upon 
proof that such a one is engaged in un— 
lawful manipulation. It does not require 
that all trading in grain futures be con-— 
ducted on what are known as ‘‘contract 
markets,’’ that is, boards of trade and 
grain exchanges that have been licensed 
for the purpose by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There are ten such ‘‘contract 
markets’’ at the present time, among 
them the markets at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Kansas City, St. Louis, Milwau-— 
kee, Baltimore, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Chicago is by far the largest, 
handling approximately 90 per cent of all 
the grain futures business of the ten 
markets combined. 
Future Trading Under Certain Conditions. 
If there is no limit upon the amount of 
trading that one may do and the Govern— 
ment is without authority to stop it when 
it becomes excessive to the extent of run— 
ning price down eleven cents one day and 
running it back up ten cents the next, 
you may well ask just what is the law 
good for and what ean its effect be to 
prevent similar occurrences. The answer 
is that unless these rapid and _ violent 
price changes are the result of manipula— 
tion, or of false or misleading statements 
and reports, the law is without any effect, 
except as an influence in supporting the 
boards of trade in any remedial measures 
they may wish to apply However, it 
should be remembered that the theory of 
the law is that the boards of trade and 
grain exchanges themselves are better 
able and are in a better position to pre— 
vent manipulation and unwarranted fluc— 
tuations than any one else, and to that end 
the Government through the Grain Futures 
Administration licenses certain of the 
boards of trade as contract markets and 
gives them the right to carry on trading 
in grain futures, when and only so long 
as they meet certain conditions. Among 
these conditions are (1) ‘‘When the gov— 
erning board thereof provides for the pre— 
vention of dissemination by the board or 
any member thereof, of false or misleading 
or Knowingly inaccurate reports concern— 
ing crop or market information or condi- 
itons that affect or tend to affect the 
price of grain in interstate commerce.”’ 
(2) ‘‘When the governing board thereof 
provides for the prevention of manipula- 
tion of prices or the cornering of any 


grain by the dealers or operators upon 
such board.” (Paragraphs c & d, Sec. 5 
of Act). So you will see that the boards 


of trade are still their own policemen in 
these matters, as they ought to be, with 
this difference, that they have no choice 
in the matter. They must do a good job 
of policing and must expel from the 
market and deny the privilege of trading 
to those found guilty, under penalty of 
losing their own right to’ continue as con—- 
tract markets and carry on trade in fu- 
tures at all. 
To Investigate Manipulation. 


The Grain Futures Administration. at 
the direction of the Secretary of Agricul— 
ture, was ordered to investigate the recent 


charges of manipulation in the wheat 
market. It has gone carefully into the 
books of board of trade members, and 


with the aid of the daily reports required 


to bs filed, has traced to original sources 
a large proportion of the trading which 


took place during the time when manipula— 
tion was supposed to have occurred. We 
hope to determine definitely whether the 
recent disturbance has been the result of 
manipulation and deliberate raiding of the 
market by powerful groups or whether it 
just happened as the result of the public 
generally becoming inoculated with a 
speculative craze and losing all sense of 
direction. I sincerely hcpe, and know you 
do, that regardless of cause some sensible 
means will be found to prevent these 
violent and wide price swings, and that 
it may be done without further legislation 
and without destroying the value of the 
futures market for hedging purposes. 

In concluding what I have to say about 


the Grain Futures Act I want to add that 
one of the chief purposes of the law is to 
enable a careful study of the entire system 
of future trading so that underlying causes 
of certain evils may be understood and 
the way pointed to correction and im- 
provement without destroying what is 
good. The work of administration is 
bringing to light much valuable experi- 
ence and reliable data on a subject that 
always has been clothed in mystery. Grad—- 
ually the trade is learning to appreciate 
that it has something to gain and nothing 
to lose in letting the public in on just 
what takes place in the grain markets. 
American business succeeds best when it 
is conducted openly, and its internal parts 
exposed to public view. The grain busi- 
ness is no exception. 

Now, getting back to what I came to 
talk about, or rather, what I came to hear 
you talk about, the subject of hedging. 
We are not interested at this time, I take 
it, in anything but the strictly. economic 
side of future trading. With the fellow 
who occasionally starts hedging and winds 
up by losing his business and home in a 
purely speculative transaction we have no 
concern. What we want to know is 
whether the country grain dealer can use 
the futures market to narrow his risk, 
and if so, what is the best policy to pur- 
sue. On this question I want you to know 
I have no new theories to expound and 
no old ones to urge upon you. There can 
be no such thing as the laying down of 
definite rules for hedging. One person will 
follow one plan and succeed where six 
others may try to follow the same plan 
and fail. But I am wondering if out of 
the practical experience of a considerable 
number of country operators and others 
we might not be able to segregate certain 
fundamentals, or at least be able to de—- 
seribe certain conditions that must be can- 
sidered and certain danger signals that 
must be observed. 

From a purely theoretical standpoint. 
there should be some rather definite and 
tangible advantages in hedging: certain 
classes of country purchases, providing, of 


course, the futures market is functioning 
normally in relation to cash grain. For 
example, the country dealer is required 


to buy grain in various positions and under 
most difficult conditions. He must buy 
grain currently as delivered to him from 
day to day. Competition and trade cus— 
tom forces him to buy grain also for de- 
ferred delivery, delivery periods ranging 
all the way from five days to ninety days. 
At the time of making the latter kind of 
purchases he frequently does not know 
just what grade or quality will be de 
livered to him and has no means of de- 
termining what markets may at the time 
be most favorable for its sale. If he does 
not hedge his purchases in the futures 
market he is practically forced to choose 
between assuming a large speculative risk 
or of confining himself to the acceptance 
of ‘ton track’’ or ‘‘to arrive’ bids. The 
latter limits his choice of markets and may 
force him to ship to one market which 
at the time of actual shipment might be 
sold to much better advantage in some 
other market. In filling sales with grain 
other than of the grade sold he is sub- 
jected to discounts imposed under condi- 
tions favoring the purchaser. On the 
whole, country conditions should favor the 
sale of grain by sample on competitive 
bidding where buyers may examine and 
discover any premium qualities. It would 
seem that if the practice of hedging really 
furnishes insurance against loss through 
price fluctuation, the country dealers could 
be expected to hedge their purchases more 
consistently in the futures markets, and 
either let their cash grain run to market 
on consignment or commit it to sale ‘fon 
track”’ or ‘‘to arrive’’ only when there is a 
known price advantage is so doing. 


Is Hedging Advantageous? 


Now, several questions immediately pre— 
sent themselves. (1) Does the futures mar- 
ket really offer the country dealers the 
same opportunity for hedging that it does 
those operating in the terminal markets? 
(2) Does the country dealer know as much 
about the technic of hedging as he ought 
to know? (3) Are the advantages of 
hedging really brought down to the coun— 
try dealer in the form of ‘‘to arrive’ or 
“on track’? bids? In other words, is some 
one else doing the hedging for him who 
is possibly in a better position to do it 
than he is himself. y 

T would like to hear you men discuss 
in your own way these and related ques— 
tions, and especially would I like to know 
whether you think the matter is of suffi- 
cient interest to the country dealer to jus— 
tify some special study, would it be worth 
while, for example, to try to bring together 
the experience of others and attempt to 
show by concrete example just what is in- 
volved, To show where the country 
dealer is at fault, if any, in the way he 
does his hedging or whether there may be 
some inherent difficulties that can be 
brought out and remedies suggested. We 
know, of course, there are times when the 
futures fail to maintain a proper parity 
and relationship to cash grain prices, and 
the value of futures is partially if not 
wholly destroyed for hedging purposes. Can 
we get at some fundamentals and try to 
discover some means whereby the futures 
markets can be made to serve better the 
purpeses and requirements of the country 
dealer and, if possible. relieve him of some 
of the speculative load that tends to make 
his life. miserable. 

There has been a lot of loose talk about 
the country dealer speculating in cash 
rrain and losing his profits that way. I 
am satisfied that the average country 
dealer does not want to speculate in cash 
grain if he can help it. He wants to run 
his husiness in a way to assume the least 
possible risk. He has the same right to 
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speculate as any one else, but he can not 
mix his speculative dealing with his ca 
grain business and expect to succeed i 
either one. The least he can do is to 
keep the two separate so as to know 
which is profitable and which is not. [I 
am not convinced that he wants to run his 
business that way. 

Our office has no desire to undertake any 
new work along the lines suggested unless 
there is some definite, practical and con— 
structive object in view and only then if 
it can be done with the co-operation and 
assistance of the several state grain deal— 
ers’ associations, both farmers and inde- 
pendent, and the grain trade as a whole. 
On the other hand we want you to feel 
that the Grain Futures Administration has 
a friendly and human interest in your 
problems and within reasonable limitations 
will try to assist in their solution. ‘ 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to May 2, 
(final 000 omitted) : 

May2, May3, May2, May3, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicagor \..ae4 S877 1,486 51,181 482. 
Stowx) Cityi dere 30 192 3,144 5,813 
Milwaukee .... 62 122 5,020 11,959 
Minneapolis ... 64 156 11,583 ~ 13,9165 
DuUlUth See 2 30 380 7,47 
Sis Louise... ees 350 934 13,262 23,150 
MoledG | ne tees 27 103 «2,175 2,788 
Wichita) vo. sare 38 bcc 1,959 coo 
Detroit. se «cee 7 10 250 1,624 
Kansas City 156 554. 15,976 ‘Lb, 27am 
Peoria Snes 216 200 11,686 10,290 
Omaha ........ 137 456 «8,384 18,964 
Indianapolis ... 200 289 10,708 10,302 
St. Joseph...... 139-318 5,585 5.874 

PPOtAL BF.ts5 Pene 2,305 4,845 141,293 186, 910° 
Shipments ..... 2,780 4,024 73,788 106 ag 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri-. 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to May a 
(final 000 omitted) : 

May2, May3, May2, Mays, — 


1925. 1924. ber Es 1923-24. 

Ohicaeouss. ers 566 1,210. 64,7 58,703 
Sioux City sarees 56 64 8 5042. 
Milwaukee 73 196 15,925 (17,28e% 
Minneapolis 305 252 47,496 25,)5'im 
Wty eee 7 2 ~. 20,692 3,513 | 
Sty Louwiss. <n 856 26,427 27,083 
Toledo 75 6,371 386- 
Wichita AS. 278 . Jee oa 
Detroit a .c0ctehe 38 1,739 2,746 
Kansas City 122 6,224 10,768 
Peoria W.. 7. see 253 9,000 11,345 | 
Ome baw : year 328 12,384 15,3078 

Indianapolis ... 168 303 8,583 9,65 

St. Joseph... <. 18 18 1,467 1,440 
————— “h, 

Motels ayo taes 2,605 3,712 225,905 191,768 
Shipments ..5,338-. 4,233 140,451 144,951 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 


Following is the monthly range Om 
cash contract oats (No. 2 white an 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 


; 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 92008 
Jan, 56 44% .43 .35 40 84% 
62% .538%, .47% .44 4914 91% 
Feb. .52 47% 4816 .354%4 .39%4—S.80 
6146 .58% 48% .47% .47% .92 
Mar .39 46 .44 36 40 88 
.56 52 AS 45146 .463%4 1.00 
Apr 35% ~«.48 ABM .85%% .36 97% 
42% .51% .48% .46 41 1.11% 
VLE ae the 47% ~.A3B 387% .86% 1.00% 
ees, 50% 4716 .45 438% 1.17% 
TUN) Esk AT 42% .34 Bb) 1207 
Aree 0 ris, sein ty it 
SUL io ces 51% é F at 
60%, .46% .44 42% 1.16 
AUS geke SA 46 37 1 .32 .68 
oe ci 57% .44 89% .41 88 
Septy decane 46 -38% .341%6 .8416 .55 
as oe .52 46% .43 4 -70 
Oct. Hon kis: AT 42% .89%% .32% .52 
eas 57% .4716 4616 .42 57 
INOW | ere 45% .42% .4814 .32 46 
outieais -56 7 4714 .4114 .56 
Detid? . xtce 53%, .43 4316 .384%% .47 
odie 63144 .49%4 .50 4216 .52 
Vea seers 44% .387 31 32 46% 
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U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistic 
reports the following amount of grain i 
store in Canada on Apr. 24: 


Apr. 24, Apr. 17 
1925. 1925 

Wheat. sansa 1,023,590 1,126,577 

(OE Won Widener a 1,896,849 1,642,044 
Marley Ss aes 132,298 140,682 2:20am 

FRV.@ : dsjecere e eee 3,426,113 2,934,402 

COP Ake seera tite 970,062 962,093 

Total, bus. ...7,448,912 6,805,748 


ye Sk CO ed 

A decrease of 2,284,000 acres is 
ported in the Brazilian corn acrea 
The land planted to corn in 1924-25 
estimated at 6,178,000 acres against § 
462,000 harvested in 1923-24, 


May 6, 1925. 


BRITISH WHEAT NEEDS 


By JACK BROOKS, 
England Will Need 50,000,000 Hundred- 
weight in Six Months--Will be a Bull 
Factor in the Market. 


can price fluctuation in wheat has 

kept the trade more or less on the 
jump here the past week or two no real 
control seems to be exerted either by 
New York or Chicago on spot prices, 
here present values tor No. 2 red win- 
ter (Liverpool cargo prices) being $3.10 
per 100 pounds. A week ago the spot 
price was $2.95. Red winter futures are 
now $3 compared with $2.72 a week 
back. The milling trade has been able 
to get a good mixture of imported 
wheats at such prices as to allow a fair 
profit on “Town Household” flour sold 
here at $6 per bag, cash on delivery. 

Market statistics show that up to 
Easter the sales of British wheat here 
total 16,500,000 hundredweights, thus 
leaving less than 12,000,000 hundred- 
weights from the 28,000,000 hundred- 
weights crop, to which can be added 
2,000,000 hundredweights floating re- 
serve. This 13,000,000 must last until 
the end of August. Between now and 
the end of August the nation’s needs in 
wheat may be placed at around 60,000,- 
000 hundredweights. With around 12,- 
000,000 hundredweights available locally 
some 50,000,000 hundredweights will 
need to be imported. It is estimated 
that there are some 11,500,000 on the 
high seas bound for Britain. So there 
still remains around 39,000,000 hundred- 
weights of wheat to be purchased this 
season from countries that can guaran- 
tee delivery within the next six months. 
The Times says that this last condition 
really controls the situation and makes 
for market recovery far more than any 
American crop reports. The country dur- 
ing the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 1 imported 
1,181,000 tons of wheat as compared 
with 1,325,000 tons in the same quarter 
last year. The March bear raid on 
prices was thus accomplished in circum- 
stances rendering reaction almost in- 
evitable. When the collapse came the 
pressure on sale of fine quality wheat 
undermined the entire market. London 
wheat prices this week-end average $3.60 
per hundredweight for Canadian best 
and $3.40 for Argentine. Early in March 
Canadian best was $4.50 and Argentine 
$4.15 per hundredweight. These prices 
are still trending downward. Good Ca- 
nadian flour prices show a rise of five 
or six cents per bag of 140 pounds on 
the week, and the same with All Eng- 
lish. Town household remains steady 
at just over $6. 

Price comparisons of No. 2 red winter 
wheat (Liverpool cargo prices) for the 
past three months show that the first 
week of February No. 2 realized $3.92 
per 100 pounds for spot and $3.72 for 
futures, as against $3.10 spot and $3 fu- 
tures this week. Around 90 per cent of 
the total offerings here of maize, better 
known in America as Indian corn, are 
from the Argentine and the prevailing 
average price just now is $2.28 per hun- 
dredweight. Australian maize is fetch- 
ing around $2.32 and some good Indian 
is finding buyers at nearly « $2.40 
hundredweight. Average quality maize- 
meal is worth here today $2.56. At the 
beginning of the year it fetched around 
$3.05. *Gluten feed is now worth $2.53 
per hundredweight. Imports of maize 
for March totaled 1,319,000 hundred- 
weights and these have not yet been 
fully absorbed by the market. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

“The Agrarian Movement in North 
Dakota” is the title of a book that has 
recently been issued by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press of Baltimore, Md. 

Material gathered and _ written by 
Paul R. Fossum, Ph.D., instructor in 
economics and social science at Wes- 
leyan University, the book deals with 
the agrarian movement as it has evi- 
denced itself in the economic and _poli- 
tical life of the people of the North- 
west from the year about 1859 to the 


| ONDON, Apr. 25.—Although Ameri- 
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present date. It reviews early rum- 
blings of farmers’ co-operative move- 
ments in building elevators, the rise of 
the Non-Partisan League, and general 
tendencies in public ownership of in- 
dustries, besides presenting a prelim- 
inary survey leading to conditions, and 
numerous graphs and maps. 


SUSPENDS DUTY ON U. S. CORN. 


Import duties on American corn have 
been suspended by the Mexican govern- 
ment for a period of two months begin- 
ning Apr. 27. 

The standard tariff rate imposed by 
Mexican customs on imports of corn 
has been about Te an American bushel. 


Consul General Weddell, at Mexico 
City, reported to the State Department 
that the duties had been suspended by 
executive decree issued April 27. No de- 
tails were given in the brief message. 

Officials are inclined to believe that 
Mexico’s corn crops have not produced 
the quantities of that product needed for 
internal requirements. 


A NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


The country elevators of North Da- 
kota have had a better year the past 
season than for sometime. This was 
evidenced by the attendance at the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Convention 
held at Bismarck, and the report of the 
secretary showing an increase in mem- 
bership. North Dakota has many fine 
country elevators and we show in the 
accompanying illustration the plant of 
the Farmers’ Coédp. Elevator Co. at 
Noonan. This company was organized 
in 1909 and at that time erected an ele- 
vator with a capacity of 23,000 bushels. 
In 1916, the present manager, C. O. 
Larson, took charge and the business 
has been conducted by him in a most 
successful way. In 1919, it was decided 
to wreck the old elevator and build on 
the same site, a modern 40,000 bushel 
plant which is shown herewith. 

The building and equipment represent 
an outlay of more than $36,000. The 
elevator has five cleaners, a car puller, 
four legs, and an eight-bushel automatic 
scale. The power plant is located under 
the office and consists of a 25-h.p. en- 
gine. One of the features of the plant 
is a modern office with rooms for a book- 
keeper, directors, and the public. It 
goes without saying that Mr. Larson is 
an efficient manager for, since he has 


had charge of the plant, it has earned 
$111,000, and the last semi-annual state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1924, showed a profit 
during the seven months of the fiscal 
year of $19,525, less depreciation. 

A country elevator business will not 
run itself. One of the first requisites 
is to have a modern well arranged ele- 
vator with the necessary equipment for 
preparing the grain handled in a mer- 
chantable condition. This business has 
shown the earnings it has without the 
aid of side lines. 


WEEKLY CROP REPORT NO. 4. 


The condition of the grain crops in 
the Northwest states, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, is 
extremely satisfactory. Exceptional 
spring weather has continued and out- 
side of a few local districts, seeding and 
other farm work have gone ahead with- 
out interruption. 


There are a few spots in South Da- 
kota where rains are needed, while in 
Northwestern North Dakota the ground 
has been too wet. These conditions, 
however, are only local. 


The crops are now from two to three 
weeks earlier than an average year. 
With favorable growing weather, they 
should be in condition to withstand the 
usual hot winds of July. The seeding 
of wheat is practically completed: and 
coarse grain will be finished within a 
short time. 


In the southern districts farmers have 
started corn planting. With favorable 
weather it will be general next week. 
There is apparently a sufficient amount 
of good seed for all requirements. 

A slight decrease in the durum acre- 
age is reported in some sections of 
North Dakota, but in South Dakota 
durum will probably show an increase. 

There have been good rains during 
the past week which have put the 
ground in shape for new breaking. This 
land will be used for flax. While it is 
too early to estimate the flax acreage, 
indications point to an increase over 
last season. 

With the exception of winter wheat, 
the state of Montana has the best crop 
conditions in a number of years. There 
has been plenty of moisture, which is 
se necessary in that territory. 

We believe that present prospects for 
the Northwestern crops could hardly be 
more promising.—The Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., by W. H. Hudson, Apr. 29. 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR AT NOONAN, N. D. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE. 


Estimates of Canadian wheat acreage 
for 1925 are premature. The area over 
seed by the middle of May is not easy 
to measure in the last week of April. 
The first weekly crop report of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway of wheat sow- 
ings, according to its preliminary fig- 
ures, indicate that Manitoba will sow 
about 2,643,000 acres, this year; Saskat- 
chewan, 8,555,188, and Alberta 2,721,689, 
making a total area of 13,919,872, which 
compares with 14,153,905 in 1924. Sas- 
katchewan is the only province to show 
an increased acreage this year. New 
breaking and summer fallow in that 
Province remain about the same as last 


year. Fall plowing, however, increased, 
mounting to 2,838,454, compared with 
483,128 in 1924. 


The Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture of Alberta says there will be 
very little increase in Alberta acreage 
to wheat. In the Southeastern districts 
there will be a reduction of wheat acre- 
age. In the irrigated districts  sur- 
rounding Lethbridge the farmers are 
giving their attention to the planting 
of sugar beets in preparation for the 
opening of the new sugar beet factory, 
and there are now upward of 6,000 
acres ready for this crop. Greater atten- 
tion is also being given throughout the 
South to corn growing, and the acreage 
of this crop will show a considerable in- 
crease over last year. 

Greater acreage than ever will be in 
corn in southern Alberta the coming 
season, it is reported. Last year the 
acreage in the southern part of the 
province was about 50,000 acres and it 
is expected this will be doubled. 

VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
Dec. 20..96,823,0 73,577,0 35,375,0 49,431,0 
Dee. 27..94,491,0 74,852,0 37,673,0 49,168,0 
1925. 19z3. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,804, 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46,544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 
Apr. 11..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129,0 
Apr. 18..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 31,493,0 
Apr. 25..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 31,281,0 
May 2..45,681,0 51,461,0 43,696,0 31,003,0 
Corn. 
1924, 19zZs. 1922. 1921. 
Dec, 20..13,774,0 6,242,0 14,788,0 21,568,0 
Dec. 27..16,302,0 8,799,0 16,760,0 23,279,0 
1925. 1924, 1923 1922. 
Jan 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
$,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889,0 
24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146,0 
21,667,0 24,623,0 39,014,0 
19,707,0 22,339,0 35,564,0 
17,978,0 19,059,0 32,708,0 
Oats. 
1924. 1923. 1922 1921. 
Dee .70,062,0 19,175,0 32,546,0 67,271,0 
Dec. 27..71,436,0 19,940,0 32,391,0 67,728,0 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 4 
Feb, 21..73,980,0 17,583,0 29,275,0 ; 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,04 
Apr. 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23 
Apr. 11..58,107,0 14.074,0 23 
Apr. 18..54,275,0 12,674,0 22, 
Apr. 25..49,674,0 11,749,0 21, 
May  2..48,082,0 10,656,0 20 
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SUMMER PACKING RECORD 


Summary of Packing Operations in the 
United States for Summer Season 
1924 and 1923. 


Oa to the numerous requests 


and demands on the packing 

houses by the Government bureaus 
and commissions for official information 
of one sort or another, it has become 
somewhat more difficult for us to obtain 
information promptly on which to base 
the following calculations. However, 
the data finally has been received and 
compiled. THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 
RepoRTER desires to hereby sincerely 
thank all who sent information for their 
patience and codperation. 


SUMMER PACKING 
WEST. 


Number of hogs packed in the West 
during the summer season, March 1 to 


LNG Ee, 


November 1, 1924: 
1924 1923 

CHIGRLO® ce. cain hs ak 4,386,900 5,236,828 
Kansas City. .-... 2,034,162 2,366,462 
South Omaha...... 15937, 710 1,694,781 
SU WLOGIS sok vovsterts.« 2,209,004 2,453,407 
South St. Joseph.. 849,167 1,103,630 
Indianapolis ats 895,444 1,103,379 
Cudah ya ihe ee... 446,421 580,521 
Milwaukee 333,951 414,270 
Cimemnan Meee cas 604,566 499,080 
Ottumwa lo ceiesc. 516,278 443,760 
Cedar Rapids ..... 304,357 329,330 
SiOx sCityiinasr. ctl. 1,408,563 1,129,045 
Dost NS.) | AMES care cale's 1,587,887 1,593,133 
Gleweland g-ioiisieki. 489,505 638,443 
LAOUISVIllG) 4). o.s sin chow, 119,987 218,705 
Wichital .:.5 seraae< 420,589 400,059 
Detrolt 2) aosrensetawe 716,295 685,271 
Nebraska City 173,589 179,812 
Ort ow Orthimy.2e sco: 184,370 208,511 
Oklahoma City 168,208 243,412 
DenVers vet ocd tes cee 246,367 196,088 
Pittsbureh caso oe 320,254 336,127 
Albert Wea isthe 186,865 194,678 
Austin, Minn. ..... 585,515 444,970 
Winona, Minn. 78,000 64,000 
Other WMinnesota.25 7 wae. ide 4,407 
Sioux Falls, S. D... 376,096 335,157 
AJ¢OnE Tl: ie, eds ins 51,810 52,850 
Cailrorte ts ote. 13,056 9,421 
Decatur; Sly) ues 18,385 18,135 
Jacksonville, Ill.. 25,233 30,372 
IPGOrian PDS aaee. cee 68,822 57,958 
Athens, “Ohio” .2).a. 24,702 21,437 
Columbus, O38. 22.5 211,800 65,959 
Dayeons Os wees 111,706 110,158 
sive Oy 1... c ontaetee 54,553 24,699 
Marion, .O.) 2% tee ee 16,935 16,344 
PiguawOrl. eed 20,00 27,788 
Toledo; O:. ‘tee sees 45,17 43,178 
Youngstown, O.... 19,188 22,810 
Albia Sle.“ Siics ces 5,256 6,386 
Davenport, Ia. . 70,706 59,230 
Des Moines, Ia.. 88,106 105,423 
Dubudue,y lasek. ee 25,043 27,882 
Mason City, Ia. 302,782 323,737 
Waterloo, Ia: oc. ..5 392,695 286,591 
Evansville, Ind. ... 31,046 45,827 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 41,350 42,011 
Logansport, Ind..... 48,751 38,736 
Marion) Andijstt\sn © 13,000 18,421 
Mishawaka, Ind. 20,484 18,422 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 58,872 62,053 
Eau Claire, Wis. 30,073 31,415 
New Richmond, Wis Best: cee 2,695 
Wausau, Wis. ..... 5,069 5,406 
Other Wisconsin... 2,455 2,837 
Arkansas C., Kans. 17,933 17,606 
Pittsburg, Kans.... 13,500 13,500 
Salina, Kans: ac aes 14,000 13,911 
Topeka, Kans. 137,211 114,852 
Lincoln, “Nebr ) ai | sisters ,860 
Sedalia, Mo. ....... 7,448 7,868 
Springfield, Mo. 23,958 25,149 
PUCHIO COON ec. ne 63,388 77,039 
Other’ Colo. Gace. ? 2,806 3,460 
Birmingham, Ala. 24,500 26,424 
Atlanta, Ga. ..3..i. 29,436 32,406 
Moultrie, Gas... 56% 37,018 38,331 
Chattanooga, Tenn 13,518 12,946 
Memphis, Tenn. 39,115 32,777 
Nashville, Tenn.... 106,538 21,340 
Dallas, Texas 64,800 66,718 
Richmond, Va. .... 171,660 132,076 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 205,722 212,000 
Knoxville, Tenn.... 2h; O00 Mien tae streets 
East Liberty, Pa.. £7 GOL Oo ures tt eae 
Richmond, Ind. ISOS rtes-d Cees 
Madison, Ind. ..... 8908— 2 at: ee 

24,458,600 25,528,831 


GENERAL PACKING SUMMARY. 


Packing operations in the West dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 compared with 
the summer of preceding year in lead- 
ing exhibits, as follows: 


SUMMER SEASON. 


1924 1923 
No. hogs killed.... 24,458,600 25,529,000 
Decrease LIOTO;400:% Dei sarees 
Ave. live wt., 242.82 241.04 
EMCTOR RE) Aioie ees ok 1.78 
Av. yield lard, lbs 38.61 
SIGVGASS Goicnsc es 1.03 
Percentage of lard. 15.90 
INCTBARG Ns. Wrlcicis <> 3 
Cost, lv. hogs, ewt $7.80 $7.42 
Increase ......... Vn Fee 
Total live wt., 1bs.5,939,037,452 6,152,489,000 
DBCPORBS © aciums ts « S18 451,548.59 Ss. hee 
Gr. mts. made, Ibs. 3,313,982,898 3,433,089,000 
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Lard made, lIbs.... 944,346,546 959,380,000 
Decrease. tase 15,0383; 454 ites saint 
Total product, Ibs.4,258,329,444 4,392,469,000 
Decrease ........ 134,139,556 meee oie tere 
Total cost of hogs. 463, 244, 921 453,297,000 
Incrense “...ca eae , 7,921 SREP EIA 
M. pork made, blis.. 327 16,720 
Decreaseiy.. os 9, Some eanete ais 
Other pk. made, bls. 500,214 300,600 
Increagsen east ae 99, OL Aw ee acevo 
Total pk. made, bls. 507,541 317,320 
INCrease) ie sa aie ae 190, 2207 acer 


WESTERN STOCKS, NOV. 1, 1924. 


A comparative statement of stocks of 
hog products in the West on November 


1, 1924, is shown in the following: 
1924 1923 

Sides Ibs) ieee. *76,302,759 *81,416,000 
Shoulders, lbs. 15,795,802 13,594,000 
Hams psec 132,351,126 162,724,000 
Other meats, lbs... 28,326,476 53,139,000 

Total meats..... 252,776,163 310,873,000 
Pork in bbls., lbs... 3,438,050 6,040,000 

Meats and pork.. 256,214,213 316,913,000 
Land’: 1DS2a 6 etc 23,012,795 29,955,000 
Meat and lard.... 279,227,008 346,868,000 


*Includes D. S. bellies. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported all stocks of hog products in 
store on Novy. 1, 1924, exclusive of frozen 
meats, trimming and offals, as follows, 
in pounds: 


1924 1923 

DewS.. Cured... ac cl 35,802,000 43,972,000 
In process of cure 46,094,000 64,794,000 
Pickled, cured ..:.. 108,414,000 115,126,000 
In process of cure 177,102,000 209,532,000 
Total meats ...... 367,412,000 433,424,000 
| Bhs re RaitS Ar 31,566,000 37,489,000 

Total products... 398,978,000 470,913,000 


PORK PACKING IN THE EAST. 


Following is a statement of packing 
operations in the East, compiled from 
returns made to THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN Reporter for the summer seasons 
of 1924 and 1923: 


1924 1923 

Boston, Mass. ..... 519,752 657,970 
WiOrcester. eis smi.» 70,699 72,620 
Springfield) Vi. nea. 78,295 88,174 
New Haven, Conn. 88,822 91,050 
Providence, R. I.. 83,617 84,396 
Other New England etre ose 
Buffaloy Na Wen ccn. 639,756 612,820 
SUWiticayeNe Wess on 50,000 56,230 
Allentown, Pa...... 130,061 111,682 
Bridgeport 34,944 39,622 
*Coatesville .. 8,000 8,634 
Erle Wen ce ace 25,000 28,618 
Harrisburg 43,717 40,795 
Johnstown 29,693 29,888 
Mt. Carmel 12,900 14,061 
Pottsville 39,088 39,972 
Reading ..... 49,7451 eee ec ate 
Shenandoah 33,762 37,595 
Other Pennsylvania 39,407 2,637 
Williamsport ...... 12,000 9,000 
Newark, N. 508,967 454,186 
Wilmington, 125,394 86,002 
Not Reporting 100,000 100,000 
New York 739,647 717,532 
Jersey City 316,304 317,164 
Philadelphia 783,896 763,081 
Baltimore ..... 713,576 613,820 

Total wil 924 eee. 5,277,042 5,077,559 

Averages, Etc. 

Av. weight, Ibs.... 202.73 199.54 
Av. yid. lard, Ibsi: 30.26 33.28 
Average cost, cwt. $8.45 $8.01 
Total cost... 82,342,436 80,533,000 
Tl. lard made, Ibs. 145,451,407 154,737,000 


PORK PACKING IN THE FAR 
WEST. 


Following is a statement based on di- 
rect reports to THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN Reporter Year Book of hogs 
slaughtered on the Pacific Slope during 
the summer season of 1924, compared 
with the summer season of 1923: 


Summer Summer 
$ 1924 1923 
Anaheim, Calif. ... 14,796 8,400 
*Hmeryville, 

(Oakland) 24,000 24,838 
Los Angeles 198,273 216,131 
Pomona... 6,411 6,049 
Sacramento 12,000 12,113 
San Francisco 132,948 149,814 
Other California’ .. 948 798 
Great Falls, Mont.. 8,005 9,861 
Reno, Nev. ....... 7,798 808 
Portland, Ore. 85,957 7 
Salem, Ore. .. 13,860 
Ogden, Utah sA5 54,080 
Salt Lake City..... 41,092 30,992 
Seattle, Wash. 167,888 167,272 
SPOkKaARG weave cee 89,419 71,418 
WTA COMA te otis geet 41,663 48,353 
Walla Walla ...... 7,155 6,703 
Idaho Reporting.... 4,095 4,709 

Total Soc. aecereete 910,388 883,774 

*Estimated, not reporting. 

Av. weight, lbs.... 194.25 189.38 
Average cost, cwt. $8.88 $8.69 
Total COsties. acccn $15,703,646 $14,251,703 
Av. yid. lard, lIbs.. 30.44 31.31 


M. pork made, bbls 495 173 
Oth. pk. made, bbls. 1,274 309 
Tl. green meats... 104,244,370 93,974,480 
Total lard) emer 27,712,210 27,662,000 
Meat Stocks Reported 
Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
1924 1923 
Sides, VIS) ten as. 3,281,603 2,033,269 
Shoulders, lbs 2,371,394 343,155 
Hams lbs) ‘icici. 5,557,843 2,947,266 
Other meats, Ibs.. 3,875,099 1,664,899 
Total meats, I]bs.. 15,085,939 6,387,580 
Pork DbIS: sae oes 464 106 
Waa er LDS. seperti aire 2,179,287 1,857,426 
CASH PRICES OF SHORT RIB 
SIDES. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of short rib sides at Chi- 
cago for a series of years (fractional 
lc omitted): 


1925. 1924. 1923. 


1922. 1920. 7 

Jan 14.50 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.25 21.25 
15.65 10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25.50 

Feb. 14.60 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 21.00 
17.00 9.75 11.50 12.50 12.25 19.50 25.50 

Mar 16.95 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50 17.25 24.00 
19.27 10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 27.25 

Apr. 14.90 9.62 9.12 11.50 8.25 17.00 26.50 
17.40 10.12 10.75 13.00 11.00 19.00 28.87 

May 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 28:20 
Biieete 10.12 10.00 13.50 10.50 19.00 30.00 

SUMOD Gress 5 9.87 8.50 11.75 9.00 17.00 27.00 
metaet 10.25 10.00 13.50 10.87 18.62 30.00 

aie 7... 3% 10.00 7.62 10.25 9.75 15.25 27.00 
Cn 12.25 9.87.12.75 11.50 18.00 29.37 

TA EES STO 11.87 7.50°11.50 8.75 14.00 21.50 
a ea 12.62 9.7 9.50 11.25 16.50 28.00 

Sent. 6... 12.00 8.75 9.50 7.00 14.50 18.00 
aptite s 12.62 10.25 12.00 10.25 18.62 23.50 

OCR aces 12.25 9.00 10.00 5.50 14.00 17.75 
Bir. es 13.50 10.75 12.25 8.00 19.00 19.50 

INOWs Vs. 13.00 9.25 10.50 5.50 12.50 18.50 
etsis 13.50 10.75 12.00 7.75 16.75 20.50 

TCC aie ace « 13.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 10.25 17.00 
Mavarate 16.37 10.87 12.00 8.50 14.50 20.25 

WEA cot ns 9.37 8.25 7.25 6:50 10.25 17.76 
Rates: 16.37 11.62 13.50 12.75 20.00 29.37 

ATV ODIO a ..< 11.31 9.90 10.90 10.02 16.80 23.99 
NORTH AFRICAN CROP REPORT. 
A preliminary estimate of the AlI- 


gerian wheat acreage received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, together with es- 
timates of French Morocco and Tunis, 
brings the total of the three North Af- 
rican countries reported to date up to 
7,570,000 acres against 6,920,000 acres 
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for the same countries last year, an in- 
crease of 650,000 acres. 

The Algerian estimate of 3,407,000 
acres for the current crop is slightly 
below the estimate of 3,480,000 acres for 
the area harvested last year. Increases, 
however, have been reported for both 
French Morocco and Tunis which more 
than offset the decrease in Algeria. 

Harvesting in these countries is now 
beginning and latest reports of con- 
ditions are generally favorable. In 
some districts of Algeria the effects of 
the drought remain, but in most sec- 
tions conditions are satisfactory. The 
conditions in Tunis and Morocco are 
average. Although it is too early to 
forecast production, it may be safely 
assumed that, barring unusual circum- 
stances, the outturn will be consider- 
ably in excess of last year. 

The barley acreage of Algeria amounts 
to 3,105,000 as compared with 3,053,000. 
acres harvested in 1924. 


CASH PRICES OF LARD. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of contract lard at Chicago 
for a series of years (fractional %e 


omitted): 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. 15.35 11.05 10.92 8.60 12.62 22.50 22.47 
16.60 12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.45 23.77 
Feb. 15.25 10.92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.75 22.05 
16.90 11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.85 26.25 
Mar. 15.65 10.50 9.25 10.38 11.00 19.62 25.50 
17.20 10 92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 28.60 
Apr 14.40 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 28.67 
16.30 10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 32.87 
May ... 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75 32.65 
rare 10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 34.70 
June 10.17 10.65 11.25 9.22 20.00 33.50 
35 ee 10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 35.85 
July 10.80 10.27 10.6% 10.50 17.80 33.72 
eee 13.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 35.25 
Aug 13.17 10.42 11.37 10.22 17.90 27.20 
eee 14.02 11.95 10.22 12.12 18.90 33.65 
Depts icy cc.- 13.15 11.82 10.05 9.65 18.35 23.95 
ee 14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 28.10 
Qctiaiptee: 14.10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50 26.75 
ae 17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 29.57 
INOVen Rene 14.30 12.35 10.40 8.50 18.45 23.87 
Sears 15.37 14.25 12.37 9.70 20.00 27.00 
Dee 15.10 11.70 10.35 8.50 12.62 22.12 
Bi ttsis 16.92 12.50 11.75 8.80 17.50 24.00 
Year 10.15 10.25 8.60 8.50 12.62 22.05 
oe 16.92 14.25 12.35 13.30 24.45 35.85 
aver isaee.. 12.68 11.45 10.86 10.52 19.62 28.41 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 


Monthly average prices of beef cattle at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the 


term of years indicated, collated by THE 
the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal repor 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


ts: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
4925.... $ 9.10 $ 9.35 $10.20 $10.20 $..... Sacer t Anne Lari ber rS Ss. o Scona Spe sues 
L245. 9.45 9.30 9.55 9.95 9.65 9.385 9.45 9.60 9.70 10.30 9.75 9.20 9.60 
1923... 9.15 8.85 8.85 9.00 9.50 10.00 9.65 10.65 10.20 10.15 9.70 9.50 9.65 
1922... 7.05 7.45 8.00 7.95 8.30 8.95 9.50 9.65 10.20 10.65 9.85 9.20 9.00 
1921... 8.70 8.20 9.05 8.15 8.25 8.00 8.10 8.50 8.00 8.10 7.40° 6.95 38:22 
1920.... 13.95 13.05 13.10 12.30 12.25 14.95 15.00 14.85 15.05 14.20 12.00 10.10 13.30 
1919.... 15.80 15.95 16.05 15.85 15.00 13.55 15.60 16.45 15.50 16.15 15.10 14.35 15.50 
1918.... 12.10 12.00 12.60 14.70 15.40 15.85 16.05 15.75 16.00 14.80 15.05 14.90 14.65 
1917.... 10.15 10.50 11.25 11.75 11.90 12.15 12.35 12.70 13.10 11.70 11.10 11.40 11.60 
1916... 8.85 8.85 8.75 9.10 9.50 9.85 9.25 9.45 9.40 9.75 10.15 10.00 9.50 
1915... 8.05 7.50 7.65 7.70 8.35 880 920 9.05 8.95 8.80 8.70 8.35 8.40 
1914... 8.45 8.30 8.35 8.50 8.40 8.60 880 9.10 9.385 9.05 8.60 8.35 8.65 
1913... 7.80 8.25 8.30 8.15 8.00 815 825 830 8.50 840 8.25 8.20 3.25 
1912... 6.85 6.60 7.20 7.65 7.95 8.00 7.90 8.50 9.15 7.90 8.10 7.85 17.75 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS IN CHICAGO. 


Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for 
the terms of years indicated, collated by THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Aaa May. June. 
1925 ogee 25 $12.40 $14.25 $14.00 $..... Sree 
1924 . 7.65 7.50 7.75 7.70 7.15 7.55 
1923 “9.00 8.85 8.85 8.75 8.40 7.75 
1922 - 9.50 11.30 11.50 11.00 -00 11.00 
1921 -10.35 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 8.85 
1920 16.00 15.65 16.85 16.75 15.65 16.60 
1919 18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 21.55 21.60 
1918 16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18.30 17.35 
1917 12.00 13.56 15.55 16.50 16.65 16.17 
1916 8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.35 10.15 
1915 7.40 7.25 7.05 7.90 7.95 7.95 
1914 8.60 8.90 9.00 8.95 8.67 8.52 
1913 7.80 8.70 9.62 9.70 8.85 9.00 
1912 6.70 6.57 7.95 8.20 8.05 7.80 


SNe, hay! Year. 


9.62 
8.50 


9.40 
9.00 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS. 


Monthly average prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term 


of years indicated, collated by THr Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
1925.. $10.40 $11.05 $18.60 $12.60 $...%. $..... 
iA Ee emp Sra ier iettaye ye i Serle As 
1923.. 8.35 8.05 8.20 8.10 7.50 6.90 
1922.. 7.90 9.85 10.45 10.35 10.50 10.40 
1921 9.40 9.85 9.90 8.50 - 8.35 8.20 
1920.. 15.00 14.55 14.95 14.90 14.30 14.70 
1919 17.60 17.65 19.10 20.40 20.60 20.40 
1918.. 16.30 16.65 17.10 17.45 17.45 16.60 
1917.. 10.90 12.45 14.80 15.75 15.90 15.50 
1916 7.20 8.20 9.65 9.75 9.85 9.70 
1915 6.90 6.80 6.75 7.30 7.60 7.60 
1914 8.30 8.60 8.70 8.65 8.45 8.20 
1913 7.45 8.15 8.90 9.05 8.55 8.65 
1912.. 6.25 6.20 7.10 7.80 7.66 7.50 

*Highest month’s average on record. 


Reporter from the 


July. nes: sooPt Oct. Nov. Dec Phe 
776 9.30 9.50 9.95 8.95 9.35 8.20 
7:00 7.60 8.30 7.45 6.90 6.95 7.55 
9:80 8.55 8.70 885 810 8.20 9.20 
9.75 9.35 7.60 7.70 7.05 6.90 8.65 
14.85 14.75 15.90 14.05 12.20 9.55 14.15 
21.85 20.00 17.45 14.85 14.20 13.60 17.85 
17°75 19:00 19.65 17.70 17.70 17.65 17.45 
15.20 16.90 18.20 17.15 17.40 16.85 15.10 
9.80 10.30 10.70 9.80 9.60 9.95 9.60 
7.75 6.90 7.25 7.90 6.65 640 7.10 
8.70 9.00 8.85 7.65 7.50 7.10 8.30 4 
9.05 8.35 8.30 8.20 7.75 7.70 8.85 
7.65 8.25 845 8.75 7.75 7.40 7.55 © 
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The Letter Box 


Wheat Presents an Improved Condition. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: <A 
drought started early in the year cover- 
ing a large part of the grain producing 
sections of our country. This condition 
has recently been alleviated by rains in 
many places; on the other hand the 
writer has never seen Illinois bedecked 
with a more wonderful dress of bril- 
liant green verdure than one sees to- 
day. Present condition of growing oats 
could not be improved upon, even such 
wheat fields as were partly winter 
killed, under the influence of sunshine 
and moisture are stooling out and pre- 


THE PRICE CURREN 


Convention headquarters—Spaulding 
Hotel, Thursday, June 25. 

Morning—Registration. Badges to be 
provided by the Grain Dealers’ National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

11:00 A. M., to 12:00 M.—Session of 
the Board of Managers. 

12:00 M. to 1:30 P. M.—Luncheon 
with the Rotary Club of Michigan City. 
Remarks by E. K. Sowash, President, 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. Ad- 
dress to be made by some other speaker 
representing the grain dealers. 

2:00 to 3:30 P. M.—Convention Ses- 
sion—Spaulding Hotel. 

3:45 P. M.—Auto Tour of the Dunes. 

Evening—Dance at the Big Lake View 
Casino. 

Friday, June 26.—8:30 A. M.—Visit to 
State Prison. 

10:00 A. M. 
Spaulding Hotel. 


— Business Session— 


T-GRAIN REPORTER 


TO ALSO HANDLE COARSE 
GRAINS. 


At the quarterly meeting of the South 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association 
here recently, directcrs voted to give 
the association the right to handle all 
coarse grains, establish an organization 
bureau, to increase the council of agri- 
culture and to aid in securing more 
practical farm legislation. 

The adding of coarse grains will allow 
all codperative elevators incorporated 
under the co-operative marketing act 
the privilege of joining the association. 


(637) 13 


It will also allow the association to bet- 
ter codperate with the farmers’ eleva- 
tors through the handling of larger 
crops. 

It was said that the handling of 
coarse grains would come only in lo- 
cations where the volume of business 
warrants. In other words, when farm- 
ers combine to market their whole crop 
through the association then the han- 
dling of all grains would be practical. 


ooo 


If you are looking for paying resuits 
in business, have the confidence to 
advertise. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending May 2: 


3 ae 5 aE f . CITY. : . M’POLIS. 
senting an improved appearance. Dur- 2:00 P. M.—Exhibition Drill by Coast Abeirieds Seen =u Peer yey a peli AL 2 tea hae he ie 
ing April the Illinois thermometers had Guard Crew. Boat Trip on Lake Michi- No, 3 red..............-. 1700 Gis SMO ess vc canvehaade o suman oe oa Renee wees 
to race up and down in the tubes from gan.—Chas. B. Riley, Sec’y. No. 2 hard...149 @161 150 @167 144% @156 LE EY GRIN S Gad depeoehe: Soonnkrodoe - 
the thirties to the nineties. Calm, beau- he a hard ae dic: ti'sie crete diets 144 @151 TAT  @USSIE Hs crersparess, a odors ote 
feat days alternated with flerce torna- “COST OF PRODUCTION, PLUS.” No. 2 north..sis.1scscs ssivsesieses ceeseceesece lessoelelehD HIIEINIIIID 136% @164% 
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tions in grain prices are likely to con- 
tinue until the amount of grain raised 
this crop season is more nearly known. 


Present prices for oats have finally 
met favorable consideration in the eyes 
of foreign buyers, so that we now have 
both a foreign as well as a domestic 
demand tugging away at our oat bins, 


and Hducational Union of America in 
Kansas City last month. 

This invitation to attend the meet- 
ing here has been extended to Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Nebraska Farm 
Bureau federations, the Iowa State 
grange, the Indiana Agricultural asso- 
ciation, the Oklahoma and Washington 


Minneapolis: Corn—No. 3 yellow, 96c@$1.03144; No. 4 yellow, 90@99%c; No. 


93@99 4c. 


Rye—951%4c@$1.07. Barley—65@ 84e. 


3 mixed, 


Oats—No. 2 white, 39@41%4c; No. 3 white, 3714, @39%c; No. 4 white, 35@38\c. 
Flaxseed—$2.6416 @2.73. 


ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF SPECIFIED CROPS." 


Rice, in terms 
of cleaned rice, 
exclusive of 


, Wheat Growers’ associations, the Ore- Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye Cotton, Chinaca 
with the natural result that both the gon Cooperative Grain Growers’ associa- bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bales bushels 
visible and invisible stocks of oats are ti the C BeléuMeate Producers! (000 omit’d) (000 omit’ d)(000 omit’d) (000 omit’ 9)(000 omit’d) 
reducing in a fairly satisfactory man- OM tne Lorn be eat Froaucers as- 1907, 8 3,189,191 3,775,336 1,438,416 1,553,063 17,458,000 83,000,000 
mar. f. Baldwin-é Oo. Decatur, Il sociation and to a score of other farm 1908. 3,171,263 3,783,767 1,434,561 1,605,055 21,267,000 —_ 86,000,000 
ner. - ft. Balawin & UO., aur, "> eroups including various branches of 1909. 3,625,128 4,546,147 1,648,697 1,762,744 19,329,000 107,000,000 
May 2 ; 1910. 3,575,891 4,257,893 1,518,917 1,680,193 21,915,000 107,000,000 

the National Board of Farm Organiza- 941’ 3:570,369 3,978,991 1,541,983 1/5821591 25,356,000 110,000,000 

c E f p tions. 1912. 3,857,488 4,756,725 1,619,575 1,900,437 25,043,000 110,000,000 

Indiana Grain Dealers’ Convention. Reno’s letter of invitation admits the 1918. 4,087,654 4,798,558 1,778,842 1,892,513 26,259,000 114,000,000 
. 4 . . . . y a 9 4 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I have difficulties of merging different groups nite Sper yee red dee Tees Tesco coeenan ipa i 
just returned from a trip over the north- of producers into one farm organization 1916. 3,288,291 4,023,526 1,514,614 1,494,975 19,845,000 129,000,000 
ern part of the state in connection with because of the disposition to retain their ee 3,133,838 3,882,136 1,484,642 1,228,508 19,675,000 132,000,000 
President E. K. Sowash. We visited organized identity that they have la- jy." reece et eevee ec O07 Ti OERT 20,613,000 9 107,000 

ce 1919 2,997,051 3,283,092 1,136,303 1,057,894 21,384,000 126,000,000 
many dealers, secured half a dozen ap- bored to establish. The intent of the 1920. 3,083,438 3,836,484 1,244,526 970,356 20,875,000 116,000,000 
plications for membership. We visited conference is to coordinate these differ- ae 3,316,749 3,457,805 1,276,713 1,248,950 15,330,000 — 126,000,000 
Michigan City, and with Mr. W. K. ent groups by having them agree upon 1922. . 3,400,448 3,775,424 1,348,202 1,424,426 19,170,000 131,000,000 
. “see : 1923.. 3,742,541 4,245,255 1,470,718 1,494,688 19,520,000 117,000,000 

Greenbaum, the secretary of the Mich- some fundamental principle of solving preliminary 


igan City Chamber of Commerce, out- 
lined the program for our convention 
which is to be held there June 25 and 
26, headquarters at the Spaulding ho- 
tel. 

We were greatly pleased with the ho- 
tel and the general situation and be- 
lieve we have made a wise selection 
of that place for our convention. 


In addition to the general plan for 
the convention and the entertainment 
of the guests, we are expected to attend 
the Rotary luncheon at the Spaulding 
hotel at 12 o’clock the 25th, and some 
of our grain dealers will be expected to 


the farmers’ problems. 

This solution he states is admitted by 
every organized farm group to be “cost 
of production plus a profit,” and all or- 
ganizations are to meet upon an equal 
footing to consider needed legislation, 
organization, transportation and other 
relative problems which make up the 
whole. 


aFigures include the crops harvested during the calendar year in the northern hemi-— 
sphere and the succeeding harvest in the southern hemisphere except where otherwise 


noted. 
pHarvest year beginning about August 1. 


cUnofficial estimates place the China crop at 


lion in 1920 and 50,056 million in 1923. 


70,219 million pounds in 1917; 52,788 mil- 


aThese figures are a revision of the estimated world total as prepared by the U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Economics. 


The change is caused by a revision of the 


Java and Madura figures based on official information recently received to the per—- 


centage of cleaned rice obtained from a certain amount of rough rice or 


that country. 


“paddy” in 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in April, 


range and the range previous to March 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


the March 


address the club. in Payset = areata a —- AEE 0) aig 
i i s ay. uly. ept. ay. uly. ept. ay. uly. ept. 
Bye will Sok progress in the de- yay rng......... 1401%4@202 132 @17414  125%4@1565 1024%@136% 102%4@138% 105 @137 9 @56 41 @57% 42% @55% 
opment of our program, but in the prev. rng......... 119% @205% 121 @173%4 138 @158%  841%46@137%4 103 @138%4 124% @138%  51%4@64% 50%@65% 51 @61 
meantime we submit an outline of the Apr. 1........-- 146% @149%, 13634@139% 12914@131% 103%@107 107% @110% 109 @l11% 41%4@42% 43%@44% 44 @4b% 
general entertainment features, and as Apr. 2........-. @1 132° @1354%4 125% @129 98% @103% 104 @107% 1041%,@108% 39 @41% 40%@43% 42 @44 
noted, special attention will be given ADC 4072200011 ee Ols% 11% 123 Get 91O 9% seeavor se Sint sr Bsse a9 OdoN 40 Ode 
. < De, -Kivie evra aleve bie d ‘2 y o C K, e 
to the entertainment of the ladies, so Apr. 6.0.2.0... 14314@147.  13244@136%4  126%@129% _9614@100 10114@104%4 102%@105% 38% @39% 40%@4114 414%@43 
all who attend are expected to bring Apr. 7.......... 147° @151% 135% @140% 129° @131% 101 @104% 1047%@108% 106 @109% 39% @41% 414@42% 42% @43% 
their ladies. We might say, for those QPr 97111111111 LSU Olsse ISAO 127% @129% loI~@l0Ee Leal lore oiios swROIwe AMew% 4043” 
ee ere sod) Michi Abr ig ce et ce eeiee ll gecttcce. eee noe pee te aaa 
gan City, they will be greatl Cased meA DIA) Miler: 1573%4@1621%, 1421%4@147% 132%@186 1074%4@111% 110%@114% 1114%@114% 41 42 4234@4354 427%,@44 
Bias his omk cinchinne ES Sarit Apri: 18 cde nae 1s636O102% 141eOli6 13290135% Iiwalll I1eOlls” LsOlis 40%O42% 4234043% 43 44% 
1 rabehen, Apriy ae 153% @160% 139% @146% 130%4@136% 104%@110 107% @1134% 108 @113% 40% @41% 41%@13% 42% @43% 
places in the state that afford better Apr. 15.......... 151144@16114 142 @147% 134 @137% 1051%4@110% 1091%4@114% 109% @1141%4, 40%@42 423%@43% 43 @44 
facilities for the entertainment of vis- Apr. 16.......... 144° @152. 18734@143% 131%@135 101 @107 1054%@111 10614@111%% 38%@41 411,@42% 41%@43 
itors. This relates to both the natural APT 17--------- 144%, @151% 13714@142%4, 13114@134%, 101 @106% 1065%@110% 106%@110%  3914@41% 41%4@4 42. @43 
ai Meth oen : Apr 18 geo 1463, @151% 13834@142 130 @13444 105% @108% 109% @112% 109% @112%, 40%%@4114 4214@434% 42%@43%4 
Scenery an e hospitable attitude of Apr. 20.......... 14214@15144 135%. @141%, 129134@1341%, 106 @110 110%@114 109% @113%% 403,@4154 4216@43% 4254@43% 
"a edhe EE Cee Msgoise% isstaliy IszZm@1%” 10S @19% TACe@llEe INO” KM eae IsaMy 
j j ; Tw) GBidarec sae siaie YA. > 
The following is the outline of the {Pr 93°1.711.1: 15114@156% 140 @142% 132%@135 107% @110% 110% @113% 110%@112%  417%4@42% 435% @4444 43% @4416 
ubl t : @ 
public program as contemplated: Apr. 24sec, 160K @ te 138% @142% ee ee eee 10944@112% 108%@111%4, 41 he eee pee Heth) 
Apri (2naee cane 744@110 10614 @109 41 @41Y, 
ae Rees Apr BT. Ae 144UOLESY I38%@137% 129%40131% 102° 104” 105% M107 AUTRE MI06%  30%O40% 41 @42% 41%042% 
THE INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION Apr. 28........:- 144144@149% 13614@140% 1301%@133% 102 @106% 1051%4@109% 105 @109 39144@40% 41 @42%% 41% @42% 
CONVENTION. fA Dr. 29 s1 aee 147144 @152%, 138 @141%% 1313,@13414 1031%%@106 1071%4@109% 107 @109 395, @40% 411%4@42% 41% @42% 
Apri (80. eee 150 @15 140% @1425 133° @135 103%2@1055_ 107% @109%4 10714@108%  39%@401% 414%4@42 4214@42% 
apn Pease yana agra, Tone BES MUSH MARS Tia Si MUS MEGHAN ugh GSH 
an Tiday, June 26. AY 4... +--+ eee A a. A 8 A 4,@111 8 8 A 297% 8 
: A Rng. for week end 
The arrangement of business sessions Apr. 4.......... {Beige 158% 127%@142% 123 @133% 91%@110% 95%@114% 98 @114% 35%@44% 37%4@46 39% @46 
oe hea for 1925 convention has Ae * anne ead itie qin tga totbeg into Pri tiab SCT hig ee Cert, 1023, 11444 HE SED Baeee ih ou% 
een especially designed to provide good Apr. I8.-..------ a ri 106%4@114% 38% A 
F : A pr Bi .cieeceres 142%4@156% 135% @144%4 1293%4@136 104%@110% 1074,@114%%, 10614@1131%4 403%,@424%4 4216@44%_ 425% @44% 
entertainment and to care for the ladies. Yay 72.....1.1.! 14452 @161%4 1384,@152 - 12914@144 102 @108% 10s%@112% IIROIiG stows 41° O44 41% @41% 
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COAST GRAIN PRICES. N. spg. ...- 1.50 .... 150 162 1.50 1.62 FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
W.red..... 1.47 cae (1:47 be Lai 254 
MEN! ' ie: aaa BB). bl. :5. 21.80% ck MSO bet sO 00 CHICAGO. 
WriteforFREE ‘SM pee Quotations on grain, reported by grain , a eo 43.50 45.50 43.50 45.50 43.50 .... — 
Booklet upon “gi exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of ilirun ....32.00 .... 33.00 35.50 33. a The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ee Re er. et: April 29, are as follows: ic. pase Spot, Uwe bids July, ‘ ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
Grain Bookkeeping Portland, Apr. 29.-—Merchanta ienanse: ood peti! | suas ' “the days indicated, subject to correc- 
Business Equipment Co. ——— a ee Fa. ee ee Flour—City delivery prices: 49s, family tions of minor importance, as reported 
120 South Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. patent, $10.20 per barrel; family pastry, by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
1 Pre ¢ 55 ¢ $8.30; whole wheat, $8.20; graham, $8.00 : 
d Ure hs ~ Beer ae 59 TBO "168 bakers’ hard wheat, 98s, $9.20; bakery’ blue- Pervisor, were as follows (last three 
Use our liner advertising department = ecg Seago) eee ee (55.149 154 Stem, patents, 98s, $9.90; bakers’ pastry, 000 omitted): 
to. sell or buy second-hand equipment. 4H. win. ... 149 .... 1.49 1.59 1.49 1.59 98S, $810, 00 |e ee 1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, $39 9 97 9: q Ps 56 
ton: middlings. $51: scratch feed, $65; roled “PY 3---49,271 ee a ieee pines ee 4 
; ACNE Ss, MO) SCRALC A) SECO 2a Rey prem oeems, 20 amen x ; 113, 
TTT! Va V4 is ‘EE YW ii : Kil A Je Fe tom: periey. 948i ChaCk Saye Rae hace ae 3...66,146 45,689 22,290 4,734 141,859 
L Asi ranclaco, Abe St tiers pene me irs 2ae8 Seid 
= TETRAFUME record book of the Grain Exchange carries APY 7 9,360 1,771 96,002 
= (REGISTERED) the following as latest quotations: | Apr. 8. 7161 2'637 84.471 
= Se a RS Barley—Ireed, $1.75; shipping nominal. Apr Sie 5.656 1,308 66,818 
= WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE Gynt Feeds, $900 ee el eee ee : 
= 7 i ; 3.00. Z Apr lin ext T.b8t.° 2 88,35 
= Approved by Fire idence Rie rl ea neeae N Oats—Red feed, $1.80@1.90. ren ae Oy, peo 
= Harmless Stainless Leaves ° Odor Mill feeds—Shorts $40@42; . middlings, Apr. 14...67,5 6,042 2,656 107,900 
= The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. Save Dock- $49@54; millrun, $38@44; bran, $38@42. Korot oa i 5,722 2,710 111,882 
= ° ° : . Following are the corn quotations of the Apr. 16 79 6 9,071 2.628 123.149 
= age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. last 24 hours: _.. Apr. 17...59,7 8,733 3,714 99,270 
= 5 - F Corn—California white lgyptian, $2 85; Apr. 18...38, 3,709 2410 62.907 
= Wee Sobtern' No. 2 eer see Ele Cae eee on et os 5,755 1,965 99,383 
= Douglas Chemical & Supply Company FO STHE, Wuik; No, a, caetern gellow, ¥en Soeeey ce i88T 1.647 70,360 
= : ee bulk. 2377 745/495 8, 9 80,045 
= Manufacturers and Direct Distributors ,, erat Caleutta bags—June and July, 134c aan 24. 19,758 5888 11699 79/294 
: £29 and $31 Southwest Boulevard Ee) dentin ergin bag tithe, aot oe ane 
: KANSAS CITY, MO. Seattle, AD Guage npn, ld quotations “Apr 28. '47 187 2086 Bars SOR B28 
= mn e See e Gre yp. € > } oan ATE 29. 41, 7,85 04 70,021 
EraAUUMMULAUHULCI WLLL MT Oe > rhe feeders eGnton: ADT, Saat aas 19, 16,315 2,286 83,926 
dé ». 2 May 1...88,670 24,919 12,833 2,265 128,687 
Corn—No. 3 yellow, $44.50 ton. May 2...41,169 18,897 6,524 1,645 68,235 
Wheat—Soft white, $1.58 bushel; western 5 ; sf 
white, $1.55; hard winter, $1.56; western Total week ending 
red, $1.53; northern spring, $1.56; Big Bend 1925— 
bluestem, $1.80. : roy x _ Apr. 1..392,723 192,555 89,721 23,044 701,043 
e. pide Rig: ease nec aie Oe cars; Apr. jJ--280, ae 13?) Me pany, ait 419,555 
rye, var, Day, 9 Cars, byt Cars: Apr. 18.. 6 40,072 16, 594,065 
INLAND EMPIRE. Apr. 25. .278, 950 128,877 38,251 10,527 456,607 
Pullman, Apr. 29.—Red, $1.28; white, May 2. 3,310 131,062 62, 681 15,311 521, 464 
een Apr. 29.—Red, $1.32; white No conte fatare sales, revised figures: 
LEE wane aoe trccrrecnton ti; ant Gee eee Ot al uae 
: wT P Apr. 29.— 3 60: pri , , , , 
T, ‘oht nth fh.3), Turkey red, S130” ""! May 318/850 266;567 37,679 14,802 | 636,798 
rade Marks and Copyrigh S & Dayton, Apr. 29.—Club, $1.42; red, $1.39. une ' , 575 1,260,64 
ie < AS UMC yuna Sea Ree Mae : July 1,184,022 531,131 156,117 90,826 1,962,096 
Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- a “ie TREE. ob RPSL ae sear Aug. 1,135,270 692,910 249,299 80,830 2,158,309 
scientious' service. All business. strictly confidential. % m: $1.35: élub, $1 33: TOnSeeEnte $1 OR cane * Sept. 891,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 1,825,578 
7 tomeineros Goifax, Apr. 29.--White, $1.27: red, $1.25, UCt- 1,352,496 632,525 298,161 128,573 2,411,755 
> , no Emi als 2 ere Nov. 1,118,467 516, 003 175, 346 88,829 1, 898, 645 
PATENT LAWYER eae r et os forty fold $135, club, $L35, Dec. 1,885,088 651,255 372,404 $5,146 2,443,893 
Suite 30, National Union Insurance Bldg., Washington, D. ©. bluestem, $1.50; forty—fold, $1.35; club, $1.35; ec. 


meer uis, 9 L.85.- Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 

Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


+ 
TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 
The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 
1924. U.S). U.8s., 
Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
Deca oie 99,331,000 3,023,000 102,354,000 
1925. 
Jane 8e ce. 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
Jan alee 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
Jane liek 87.798.000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
offers you a constant market. Bids for an Jan. 21.1.1.81796,000 26801000 $4,476,000 
Blh.g AO Lisivs< , , ’ , ’ , 
= y : Ora y Feb. 7. ...80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
t i eeuedsdee) d pet ee 
ep, VAD ES Femies 10, {F ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Or a your Shain) are issue al Vi regar in Feb. 28..... 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
ve ee Se 
less of market conditions. Purchases are Mar faiths: 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Hee Se Se 
Apr. oe Beto: 50, ; 4 : A 4 
followed by prompt and accurate returns. Apr elise 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
Apr 18. ee 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
C : if { Al d Apr. 25....¢ 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
onsign 1 yOu pre CI. WayS a 200 Total 
a 1924. U.S.and U. K. and 
market. Week Canada beth afloat 


ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
pt hs. 77,920,000 180,274,000 57,200,000 
a 


Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 


Jan. 24.... 78,083,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 

A Iw A AGhod ork gee Oo AR Ee Fh 
Feb. 7... 78,488, ,269, ,200, 

= = = f Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 

ays Ooo ar e€ Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 

Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 

Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 

Mary @ ila sia. « 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 

Mar. (20 in). 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 

Mar. 282 i3>- 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 


. 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
-70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 


C. A. King & Co. | Southworth & Co. Atos 


Apr. 18.....65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300;000 
Apr. 25....- 61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 


John Wickenhiser & Co. Randolph Grain Co. saihitt! AORTIC gate apa Soa 
Paddock-Hodge Co. J. F. Zahm & Co. : 


19 

...237,474,000Feb. 28....249,324,000 
Mar.  7....251,695,000 
. +. .233,842,000Mar. 14....248,778,000 
..-229,738,000Mar, 21....242,284,000 
...-2381,795,000Mar. 28....239,085,000 
.-230,904,000Apr. 4....230,155,000 
..-235,217,000Apr. 11....226,399,000 
..-239,469,000Apr. 18....211,610,000 — 
.. - 244,834,000 Apr. 25....203,152,000 — 
. 249,878,000 
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PERCENTAGE OF CROPS MAR- 
KETED. 


The recent drop in the grain- markets 
makes the accompanying chart of pe- 
culiar interest. Drawn from figures sup- 
plied by W. F. Callander, statistician 
for the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it shows the percentage of 
total grain crops marketed during each 
month of the year by farmers, as based 
upon a ten-year average. AS a general 
rule, therefore, farmers market most of 
their wheat during the summer and au- 
tumn months. Farm marketing of oats 
follows a similar trend. For example, 


When Farmers Sell TheirGrain 


Percentage of Crops Marketed EachMonth 
As Shown By 10~Year Averages 


CHMBRIDGE Hs 


THE PRICE CURREN T-GRAINMREPORTER 


ing in the disposal of nearly 50 per cent 
of the corn crop. 


It would seem that farmers were not 
very heavy losers from the sharp fall 
in grain prices during March, which 
month ordinarily sees but 7.9 per cent 
of corn, 3.6 per cent of wheat, and 5.5 
per cent of oats sold from farms. Lest 
it be thought, however, that marketings 
of last year’s crops may have followed 
a different trend from the average, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics figures 
show that the trend was apparently nor- 
mal. The six months ending in Decem- 
ber, for example, saw 77.1 per cent of 
the year’s wheat crop marketed from 


OCINTES ~ GOSTON 


FARMERS NOT SUFFERERS FROM 


76.2 per cent of wheat, on the average, 
is sold from farms during the six months 
commencing in July. This same period 
normally witnesses the marketing of 
64.8 per cent of the oats crop. The corn 
marketing situation is somewhat differ- 
ent,— November, December, January and 
February being the heavy selling months 
for farmers, this period as a rule result- 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 
for full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is “TETRI-CIDE.” 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
Warehouses, we recommend 


55-gallon 
30-gallon 
10-gallon 
No extra 


$3.50 gallon 
$3.75 gallon 


@ 
@ 
@ 


charge for containers. 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 


uLY AuG. Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. JAN. FEs. 


Mar Apr. May June bai 


RECENT TUMBLE IN GRAIN PRICES 


farms as compared with the 76.2 per 
cent ten-year average. Of the oats crop, 
64.7 per cent was marketed between 
July and January. 

These figures bear out the recent as- 
sumptions of commentators that specu- 
lators, not farmers, have been the chief 
losers trom lower grain prices. AS a 
matter of fact, it was speculation which 
boosted prices over-high in the first 
place, for those in a position best to 
know declare that fundamental condi- 
tions warranted neither the extremely 
high prices to which grains soared nor 
the much lower levels to which they 
have subsequently fallen, both positions 
being extreme. 


MILLING AND OTHER USES OF 


CORN. 

Bushels of corn ground by the wet 
process: 
1906 ..36,408,128 1916 ..63,306,933 
1907 4-89,221,322 1917 . 259,428,595 
1908 ..34,774,000 1918 ~;.78,703,176 
1909 ..38,861,877 1919 ..64,934,394 
1910 #*%.47,887,377 1920 ..54,167,994 
1911 ..46,084,854 1921 ..58,440,656 
LOU SA ba2 Sy 1922 ..66,854,435 
Sis! Pe. bOrs40 Too 1923 2566.212'516 
1914. ..45,801,973 1924 ..75,349,181 
1915 ..55,969,456 

The above tonnage figures are fur- 


nished by the Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers. Dry corn milling pro- 
cess for mixed feeds, corn meal, grits, 
ete., does not have available the ton- 
nage of corn consumed. Department of 
griculture Bulletin 872 for the year 
1921 estimates for a ten-year average 
that 40 per cent of corn was fed to 
hogs on farms; 20 per cent to horses 
and mules on farms; 15 per cent to cat- 
tle on farms; 4 per cent to poultry on 
farms; 1 per cent to sheep on farms. 
Human consumption on farms, using 
the output of either water ground mills 
or some other form of home milling is 
31% per cent. Merchant mills grind 614 
per cent. Natural corn fed to stock in 
dairies and cities not on the farms and 
not included in mixed feeds is 514 per 
cent. Exports total 11%4 per cent and 
other commercial uses 3 per cent. 


A COURSE IN MARKETING. 


Iowa State college at Ames, will 
launch this spring the first of a series 
of special short courses on agricultural 
marketing which during next year will 
reach Iowans connected with all of the 
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maize, kaffir corn, cotton seed, 
TIME PAYMENTS. 


‘eve: 


grain. 
tion. 


Combination cleaners 


Tt will pay you. Hundreds in use. 


Make Big Money with this Grain Loader 


gives low cost means of receiving and shipping grain until you rebuild. 
maker for small stations with no fire risk. 


Sold on time payments if desired, 
also make stationary outfits for installation 
and car loaders. 


Maroa Manufacturing Co., Dept. PC, Maroa, III. 


The Boss Air Blast 
Portable Car Loader 
scooping in a dirty, 


(Fordson 
loads cars without 
dusty car. Improves 
grades. Moves about under its own power. 
You can load grain on the other R. R. if 
you cannot get cars on your own line. 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Send for blue print No, 12. It shows low 
cost plans for receiving, storing and ship- 
ping grain. 

If your present elevator is not large 
enough this plan will solve your problem 
at low cost, and give you additional stor- 
age and shipping facilities. 

WHEN ELEVATOR BURNS this 


Type) 


plan 
A money- 
Handles loose grain, ear corn, pop corn, 


Soon pays for itself. We 
l elevators to save scooping 
Write today for complete informa- 


in country 


intact. 


Ask for samples and prices today. 


The Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


9 e,°@ 
Humpty Dumpty’s Condition 
Is the same as 
Edgar Seals-They 
cannot be ‘‘fixed’’ 
-Afford complete 
protection, tel- 
ling shipper 
cars do not arrive 


Someone tampered with 
this seal. 
To open breaks it. 


if 


Co: 


by the use of 


| CADILLAC 


| Portable Electric 


BLOWERS 


dreds of uses 


| CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT | 
In Electric Motors and Keep All Your Machinery Clean | 


Blow the dust out of the un-get-at-able places. Prevent 
“shorts” and “burn outs” and minimize the danger of DUST 1 
EXPLOSIONS. Attaches to any light socket. Has hun- 


Canadian Factory: 82 Duchess St., Toronto 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. | 


608 Fulton St., Chicago 


important branches of the distribution 
of agricultural products. 

The first of these courses, from May 
to June 5, is being arranged for the 
stockholders, directors and managers of 
grain marketing organizations, either 
cooperative or private. It will be given 
by the departament of agricultural eco- 
nomics and under the immediate direc- 
tion of P. L. Miller and Frank Robot- 
ka, specialists in marketing. 

The short course is being offered as a 
result of a demand from men engaged 
ip the grain markcting business who 
feel that there has been a rapid devel- 
opment and broadening of the market- 
ing business since the war. The course 
will offer an opportunity not only for 
instruction but for an interchange of 
ideas and experiences among those who 
attend. 

During the first seven days the course 
will take up problems of management, 
finances, business practices, administra- 
tive problems, grain markets and codp- 
eration. In connection with this work 
actual practice will be given in grain 
grading, seed analysis and testing, and 
weed identification and control. The last 
three days will be devoted to practice 
in elevator bookkeeping. 

Registration for the course must be 
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made in advance by mail. 


A registra- 
tion fee of $2 will be charged residents 
of the state and $5 for non-residents. 


oe 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 


week ending April 25, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 
July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Arteles Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Apr: 25, 
and 1925. 1925. 1925. 
countries Bus. Bus. 
1S* Aaki pa an OE ao bachiog 203 300 
SENNE TE besa ink. x06: oo ie te 426 240 
COATS Rares, cisco gees 198 214 
CVS ene Griteadial aire taredd 2,107 2,269 
SO UTELEMATE < Sralavaiss tore arets *1,909 2,796 
EG ETRE Vi ois cuz sure ae 441 361 
United Kingdom 64 593 
Other Europe 1,080 1,827 
MOANA osx, « oiessucbeuane 309 Scat 
Other countries... 15 15 
otal Ti.) esc ss 4,843 5,819 246,709 
Canadian in transit: 
PAE IOW a FWgts ys ls fie sale 234 bia § 11,391 
ELE ive wien: « Weis gGhat A = ar 223 10,277 
ERY GY poe E Ee tars ere Fine ere 466 108 3,926 
AV BBA tnx evs }aelx 1,650 2,132 51,867 
Total Canadian. 2,350 2,640 77.461 
*Including via Pacific ports this week 


Flour, 9,000 barrels. 
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Edwards Licensed Formula Service is 
backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


75 MANUFACTURERS USE OUR FORMULAS 


Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others endorse our service 


We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


112 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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The Boy 
“Had the Dope 


“Why doesn’t lightning strike twice in 
the same place,” asked the teacher. 

“Because, when lightning strikes once, 
the same place isn’t there any more,” re- 
plied the boy. 

Scores of elevators were lost last year 
through fires caused by lightning. You 
cannot afford to run such a risk—and it 
isn’t necessary. The Dodd System pro- 
vides absolute protection—proved by more 
than 32 years of success in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


You will find our 
book very interesting. Write 
for it and name _ of local 
representative. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


120 Eighth Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Use This Coupon: 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 120 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


“Lightning” 


Please mail your “Lightning”? Book without obligation to 


Name 


Address 
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Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


° 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Purchaser of cotton, though in good 
faith from one believing it had right 
as factor to sell, held liable for con- 
version. Where plaintiff placed cotton 
in warehouse of G., to be there stored 
and kept by him till he was directed to 
sell it, and, without further word from 
plaintiff, G. shipped it to L. who sold 
it, believing it had a right to do so as 
cotton factor of G., to defendant, who 
purchased it on the faith that L. had 
the right to sell it, held defendant was 
liable for conversion. 

Measure of damages for conversion 
of cotton stated. The measure of dam- 
ages for conversion of an article like 
cotton, the market value of which is 
liable to frequent and great fluctuation, 
is the highest price for which the same 
grade has been sold between time of 
conversion and a reasonable time after 
notice to owner of the conversion.— 
Newburger Cotton Co. v. Stevens. (Ark. 
Sup. Ct., S. W. Rep. 267-777.) 


Bound to receive goods offered for 
transportation, and to carry for a just 
compensation. Generally, common car- 
riers are bound to receive goods which 
are offered by owners or their agents 
for transportation, and to carry them 
for a just compensation. 

Point of time marking commencement 
of carrier’s liability for goods offered 
for transportation stated. Generally, 
point of time marking commencement 
of carrier’s liability is that moment 
when shipper surrenders entire custody 
of his goods, and carrier receives com- 
plete control of them for purpose of 
shipment at earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity in usual course of business. 

Liable for loss of goods if placed in 
freight house for purpose of shipment, 
due to failure to furnish cars. General- 
ly, although a shipper has agreed to 
load his property in cars, and has not 
yet done so, carrier is liable for its loss 
if it has been placed in his freight 
house for purpose of shipment with con- 
sent of his freight agent, and is ready 
for immediate transportation, and cause 
of delay is carrier’s failure to furnish 
requested cars. 

Plaintiff held to have made a con- 
structive delivery of cattle for ship- 
ment. Plaintiff's act in purchasing cat- 
tle, ordering cars, and telling carrier’s 
agent that he was ready to ship, and 
asking that he be notified on arrival of 
cars, stating that he would load and 
be ready to ship in two or three’ hours 
thereafter, constituted a constructive 
delivery of cattle for shipment, not- 
withstanding placing of cattle on pas- 
ture, since it was a temporary arrange- 
ment to end on arrival of cars for ship- 
ment. 

Whether delay of 30 days in furnish- 
ing cars for shipment of cattle was 
“unreasonable delay” held for jury. In 
action of unreasonable delay in furnish- 
ing cars for loading of cattle, whether 
delay of 30 days in furnishing cars was 
an “unreasonable delay’ which is de- 
fined in Sess. Acts 1921, p. 268, as any 
delay exceeding 24 hours from date cars 
are required to be furnished shipper 
for shipping of live stock, and in view 
of prior car orders which carrier was 
required to fill first, under Rev. St. 
1919, § 9985, held for jury.—Fewell v. 
St. L. & S. F. Ry. (K. C. Court of App., 
S. W. Rep. 267-960.) 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Traffic League Resolutions. 

A resolution opposing congressional or 
executive interference with freight rate 
structures was adopted by the National 
Industrial Traffic league in its session 
at Indianapolis last week. 


The teague also placed itself on rec- 
ord favoring the general principles of 
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the Hague rules governing ocean trans- 
portation of freight. 

The league took up the position that 
the regulation of the common carriers 
should be vested in the properly con- 
stituted administrative body, rather 
than in the legislative branch of the 
government, and that no political in- 
fluence should be exerted on this body 
by either the legislative or executive 
branches. 

Recommendations to be submitted t6 
the interstate commerce commission 
concerning the managing and the ap- 
plication of the Hoch-Smith joint con- 
gressional resolution were adopted. The 
resolution calls for an investigation of 
the freight rate structure of the coun- 
try by the commission. 

The resolution says, in part: “Our 
conclusion is that the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution does not change existing law” its 
statement said, in part. “It’s only effect 
is to direct the commission to institute 
a comprehensive, general investigation 
into the entire rate structure of the 
country. 

“Tf reductions in rate important in 
amount be made upon particular com- 
modities, it is obvious that increases 
in rate must be made upon other com- 
modities. ... We urge that the com- 
mission adopt a construction of the reso- 
lution which will not impair the funda- 
mental principles of the interstate com- 
merce act; that it prescribe rates which 
in and of themselves are just and rea- 
sonable, which give no undue preference 
or advantage to any class, industry 
or commodity and throw no undue bur- 
den upon any commodity, person or com- 
munity, and which will maintain indi- 
vidual carriers and an efficient ,trans- 
portation system as a whole.” 

A report of its legislative committee 
which was adopted included the recom- 
mendation that if congress creates a la- 
bor board to settle differences between 
the carriers and the employes, such as 
was proposed by the Howell Barkley la- 
bor board bill, the shipping public have 
the opportunity of representation on such 
and participation in the adjustment or 
adjudication of disputes. The commit- 
tee report also condemned efforts to 
equalize freight rates from inland points 
to the Atlantic ports. The resolution 
placed the league in cpposition to such 
efforts without respect to the merits or 
demerits of the proposed rates, on the 
ground that it is a form of statutory 
rate making. 


Tariffs Suspended. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, in I. & S. docket No. 2388, suspend- 
ed from April 20 to August 18, sched- 
ules carried in supplement 13 to Union 
Pacific tariff 3432, which proposed to in- 
crease rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from certain U. P. stations in Kan- 
sas to St. Joseph, Mo., routed via Mary- 
ville, Kan., and St. J. & G.I. R. R. 


Suit to Enjoin Salt Rates. 

Application for an order enjoining the 
commission’s order in the so-called salt 
cases, the one in which it used its min- 
imum rate power to prescribe rates 
which Louisiana salt miners assert will 
have the effect of keeping them out of 
the Chicago market, has been made to 
a court in the northern district of Ohio 
by J. V. Norman, in behalf of the Jeffer- 
son Island Salt Mining Company and 
the Myles Salt Company. 


NEW GRAIN EXCHANGE. 

The North Dakota Terminal Grain 
Exchange has been incorporated at 
Grand Forks by P. E. Lee, secretary 
North Dakota Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, O. L. Spencer and H. M. Webster, 
State Mill and Elevator. The exchange 
will be located in the office building of 
the State mill. The incorporators hope 
to build up a cash grain market at 
Grand Forks and, in time, bring about 
more favorable transit privileges for 
mills west of Minneapolis. gy 
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COTTON NEWS 


Cotton in Brazil. 

The Brazilian cotton acreage for the 
current crop is estimated at 1,573,000 
acres aS compared with 1,966,000 for the 
preceding year, according to a cable to 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
Estimates previously received on pro- 
duction amounted to 605,000 bales of 478 
pounds for the current year as com- 
pared with only 575,906 bales for 1923- 
24, 


Grading Conference May 20. 

The conference between officials of 
the Department of Agriculture and rep- 
resentatives of the various European 
cotton exchanges to be held in London, 
has been definitely called for May 20. 
On that date consideration will be given 
to various suggestions heretofore made 
by representatives of the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association for changes in the agree- 
ment covering observance of American 
cotton standards. 


Will Grow Cotton in So. Africa. 

The formation of the biggest cotton 
venture in the history of South Africa 
is described by the commercial editor 
of the Johannesburg ‘‘Star.” He says 
papers just registered in the transvaal 
show that a company acquired 75,000 
acres of Portuguese territory with a 
frontage of 12 miles on the Delagoa Bay 
railroad line and intends to cultivate 
15,000 acres of cotton in the next three 
years. 


World Crop Estimate. 

A world cotton crop of approximately 
24,700,000 bales of 478 pounds lint for 
the cotton year beginning Aug. 1, 1924, 
is predicted by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Agriculture De- 
partment on the basis of latest avail- 
able data. This will exceed by more 
than five million bales the crop of 19,- 
590,000 bales of the preceding cotton 
year. The figures are a revision of the 
statement issued by the bureau on the 
world cotton crop in February. 


This estimate includes statistics of 
cotton production, exclusive of linters, 


in the United States as shown by the 


Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
giners’ reports; the latest government 
estimate of cotton production in India; 


_ the Chinese Cotton Millowners’ Associa- 


tion estimate of cotton production in 
that part of China producing the com- 
mercial crop, and the department’s es- 
timate of production in Egypt based 
upon receipts at Alexandria. The esti- 
mates for China and India, it is ex- 
plained, include some cotton not con- 
sumed in mills. 


Chicago a Permanent Market. 

Chicago is to be a permanent cotton 
market. The pioneering period of five 
months, which ended May 1, has proved 
the project to be a commercial success, 
according to Frank L. Carey, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
steady growth of the cotton futures mar- 
ket since its creation Dec. 1, said Mr. 
Carey, has been ample proof of its im- 
portance in the world of commerce. All 
the obstacles of a new market have 
been met and surmounted, and there is 
every assurance that Chicago is to be a 
permanent cotton market. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY CROP REPORT. 


An outstanding feature of this week’s 
reports is the fact that the season is 
from three to five weeks earlier than for 
a number of years past. This is true 
of practically all sections of the coun- 
try. The exceptions are to be found 
in the northeasterly part of the United 
States. Here the development has been 
somewhat slower, but nevertheless is 
very encouraging. Dry areas that have 
existed for a considerable period in the 
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more southeasterly states have been re- 
lieved by good rains. Although the 
southeasterly sections of the United 
States still are in need of water. 


Temperatures the latter part of the 
week have been nearer to normal, and 
in some instances have been accompa- 
nied by frosts in the more northerly 
parts of the country. What damage was 
done by this sudden change in tempera- 
ture it is still too early to predict. 


Crops in general look as follows: 
Wheat as a whole is good to very good. 
Corn in the more southerly parts of the 
country is generally making good 
growth and is being planted in the 
more central portions with the ground 
rapidly being prepared for the crop in 
the more northerly sections. The acre- 
age will be large. 


The acreage of oats is also larger and 
is in excellent condition. 


Cotton is coming up and is making 
fair stands where it has not been too 
dry. In the dry localities it has been 
a little slow in germinating. The acre- 
age is larger than last year. 

Due to the excellent condition of for- 
age crops in the Pacific Coast section 
cattle and sheep are in a considerably 
better than average condition. In other 
sections of the country live stock is 
generally in good condition although 
somewhat scarce. This is true particu- 
larly of hogs. 


Summing this week’s reports in as 
few words as possible, we must say 
that it is decidedly optimistic. And 
farmers as a whole seem to be well sat- 
isfied— By F. Baackes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. 
Sales Agent. Week ending May 2. 


TO STUDY EUROPEAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Congressman Cyrenus Cole, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., plans soon to visit Europe 
for the purpose of studying political 


and agricultural conditions, he an- 
nounces. 
Mr. Cole desires more information 


regarding the new countries of Europe 
that sprung up as a result of the World 
War, in order that his foreign relations 
committee of the house may deal more 
intelligently with such matters. 

The agricultural situation will be 
studied with particular attention to the 
success of codperative ventures. Codp- 
eratives have been developed in Burope, 
Mr. Cole says, without government aid, 
and he desires information especially 
on that phase of the projects. 


CORN TO MEXICO. 


The United States must supply Mexico 
the bulk of her corn requirements this 
year, according to advices received. The 
U. S. exported 789,000 bu. to Mexico in 
1924 and 129,000 bu. in 1923. The Mex- 
ican Government has removed the im- 
port duty on corn. This amounted to 
25 to 30c a bushel. Kansas City is ex- 
pected to be benefited, particularly by 
this development in the Mexican situa- 
tion. 


ARGENTINE FLAXSEED CROP 
SHORT. 


A cut of nearly 7,000,000 bushels in 
the estimate of the 1924-25 Argentine 
flaxseed crop is reported to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the International 
Institute at Rome. Production is now 
estimated at 45,076,000 bushels. The re- 
vised figure of the wheat crop is 191,- 
139,000 bushels against 247,036,000 
bushels for 1923-24. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 
Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 4,244,000 bus. and oats, 2,850,000 
bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 


May 2, Apr. 25, May 3, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat? scares. 84,431,000 36,245,000 33,344,000 
Oats ei. isee a 15,244,000 15,790,000 10,055,000 
Ryo! wr sees. 25469: 000 nares 1,927,000 
Barley tasieoeens 4,759,000 5,075,000 2,565,000 ° 
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SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


THROW THE MATERIAL OUT 


They do not slowly drop it on the back of the preceding cup, 
as do the ordinary cups. 


Discharge at high speed, very 


rapid 
throw with Superior Cup. 


Discharge at medium and low speed, 
rapid throw with Superior Cup. 


Superior Elevator Cups have a perfect discharge. 
They throw out every particle of material that flows into them. 


That is the reason they give a larger capacity than any other cup made, 
at the same speed. 


Other cups discharge but a portion of the material that flows into them. 
That means loss of capacity, and waste of power! 


SUPERIOR. 
wm °. 


ELEVATOR 


Write us for full information and 
free sample cup 


K. I. WILLIS 
CORPORATION 


206 Eighteenth Street 
Moline, III. 


Canadian Licensee: 
Ltd., 


Geo. W. 


Reed Co., 
Montreal 


No order too large for us to handle; 
None too small for us to appreciate. 


TRADE MARK 


Motor Driven 


FIFTEEN YEARS SER VICE 
AND STILL GOING STRONG 


Read this customer’s experience with the MONARCH 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill. 


“Replying to your inquiry of Feb. 6th, we are not install- 
ing any new grinding mills as the old mills are still run- 
ning twenty-four hours per day. This is their fifteenth 
year and the old mills are giving very good service, in fact 
we are putting more material through the Monarch Mills 
today than it has ever been possible for tis to do before.” 


Memphis, Tenn. International Sugar Feed No. Two Co. 
Feb. 9, 1925. 


Write for Booklet QD-123 


SPROUT, WALDRON, & CO. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
1206 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


Kansas City Office: 
612 New England Bldg. 


Chicago Office: 
9 S. Clinton St. 


Belt Driven 
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Terminal Markets 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 
The May rate of interest has been de- 
termined by the finance committee of the 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 6 per 
cent. 

The steamer Oglebay has cleared for Port 
Colburn with 180,000 bushels of rye loaded 
at the North Western road Kinnickinnic 
and Rialto elevators. 

William A. Hottensen of 
Bell & Co., grain firm at I 
purchased a membership in 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The firm of Priewe & Stiehm, feed deal— 
ers at Johnson Creek, Wis., has recently 
been succeeded by Robert Priewe, who will 
continue the business under his own name. 

A. M. Marsh of the flour mill division, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., recently secured 
another Canadian contract for a 250—barrel 
mill owned by McDonald & Robb of Valley— 
field, Quebec. 

Shipments for last week were 129,862 bu. 


the Wallace M. 
Milwaukee, has 
the Minne- 


of oats, 195,193 of corn, 29,160 of barley, 
41,548 of wheat, 10,570 of rye, total 406,033 
bu., against 586,811 the preceding week 


and 894,565 a year ago. 
Receipts for last week were 131 cars of 


barley, 44 of corn, 25 of oats, 22 of wheat, 
5 of rye, 1 of flax and 6 miscellaneous; to-— 


234 cars, against 306 the week before, 
274 a year ago and 350 in 1923. 

William H. Hiring, who became a mem-— 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com-— 
merece in 1897 when he was connected with 
the old firm of F. Kraus Company, died at 
his home in Milwaukee on Wednesday, 
April 22. 

Higher prices rule and wheat is 10@12c 
higher for the week, corn 2@38c, oats 2@ 
216c, rye 6@7c, while barley is unchanged. 
Movement light and demand fair. Private 
crop estimates were bullish on the winter 
wheat crop. 

The firm of Leinenkugel & O’Connor, feed 
dealers at Sauk City, Wis., is reported to 


be seeking another partner to take the 
place of Mr. O’Connor, who, because of a 
death in his family, has been obliged to 


take over the management of a large farm 
near Sauk City. 


Capt. Frankworth, who commanded the 
W. A. Reiss, which was the first ship to 
leave Milwaukee for an eastern port this 
season, was the first to enter the port of 
Goderich, according to word recently re—- 


ceived at Milwaukee, for which he was pre- 
sented with a silk hat by the mayor of 
that city. The W. A. Reiss carried a cargo 
of corn and rye. 

J. L. Bowlus, manager of the transpor-— 
tation department of the Milwaukee Cham— 
ber of Commerce and recently re-elected 
alternate general chairman of the Mid-— 
West Regional Advisory Board, is now ex-— 
tremely busy with arrangements for the 
next meeting of the board, which will be 
held at Milwaukee on Wednesday, July 15. 
The meeting will be held in the Red Room 
of the Hotel Pfister and present plans in- 
elude a noon luncheon and evening ban— 
quet in the same hotel. 

The Grain and Warehouse Commission 
bill raising the salaries of grain inspectors 


from $200 to $300 a month and increasing 
the hold-over fund from $35,000 to $65,000 
was recently voted to engrossment in the 
Senate of the Wisconsin legislature. A mo— 
tion to non-concur lost 22 to 10. The in— 
creased hold-over fund will enable the 


State Grain and Warehouse Commission at 
Superior to retain more experts for work 
during the grain months. 

M. H. Ladd has been reappointed to the 
position of chief weigher of the Milwau-— 
kee Chamber of Commerce, according to 
announcement by the board of directors. 
Allen A. Breed was reappointed chief grain 
inspector. The directors also voted to con— 
tinue the membership of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Presi- 
dent A. R. Templeton was authorized to 
send delegates to that organization’s an-— 
nual meeting at Washington, D C., May 
20-22. Mr. Templeton was also reappointed 
as national councilor, the official represen— 
tative of the Milwaukee unit in the na- 
tional 


organization. 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 
Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 


| THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


| INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham President 
Eeceivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consignments Solictted 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 
H. I. Ruth of Poplar Bluff, Mo., was reg- 
istered at the Merchants’ Exchange Satur-— 
day. 


J. W. Setters of Pueblo, Col., was intro- 
duced on ‘change Friday by E. W. Som-— 
mers, 

Asa T. Boles of St. Louis was a visitor 


during the week at the offices of the Dixie— 
Portland Flour Co. 

Fire in an alfalfa bin at the plant of 
John Wade & Sons did about $1,000 dam-— 
age during the week. 

M. W. Hunt of Portland, Ore., formerly 
engaged in the flour business here as a 
member of the Stout—Hunt Milling Co., was 
a visitor during the week. 

Fred R. Cook, assistant 
local office of Fenner & Beane, is an ap-— 
plicant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, to take the place of W. E. 
Richmond, formerly with this firm. 

The Missouri Pacific announces that its 
plug track for hay inspection has been 
changed to Tennessee and Carolina, which 
is right near the other inspection tracks, 
and will be more convenient for the trade. 

The membership of HBugene Wade has 
been transferred to Charles 8S. Kenney, gen— 
eral manager of John Wade & Sons, while 
Henry C. Mills, who succeeded Kenney 
with the Quaker Oats Co., will be the ex— 


manager of the 


change representative of that concern. 
Sam FE. Rison has purchased the member- 
ship of the late Sim Tate. 


This territory continues in urgent need 
of moisture, although during the past week 
some portions received relief. At this sta- 
tion moisture deficiency since January 1 is 
nearly 12 inches. The past three days 
have been abnormally cool, the only reason 
frost was not had on two mornings being 
the high wind. Crops have suffered to some 
extent, but chiefly because rain is so bad—- 
ly needed. Much cotton that has been 
planted has not germinated and will not 
do so until it rains. Corn is now growing 
as it should after so early a start. 


Demand for grain and feedstuffs con- 
tinues small, as the consumer is buying 
just as little as possible. Corn is especial— 
ly slow sale, being regarded as so much 
higher relatively than oats. Receipts of 
corn for the week were 73 cars, while oats 
were 154. The latter are not moving as 
they usually do at this time of the season. 
Quotations are not showing much change. 
Cash No. 3 white corn quoted May 2 at 
$1.15, No. 3 mixed at $1.05 and No. 3 yel- 
low at $1.17. Cash No. 3 white oats are 
steady at 49@491%4c. No. 3 white kafir is 
steady at $1.85 and No. 3 yellow milo at 
$2.25. 


OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 

W. H. Chambers of the United Grain 
Co. returned to Omaha Thursday from his 
ranch in Texas where he spent three 
weeks. 

EH. A. Beardsley, for many years with 
the Merriam & Millard Elevator Co., is now 
with the M. C. Peters Mill Co. in an im- 
portant capacity. 

H. L. Boudreau, representing the Bal- 
lard-Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, was a 
visitor on the floor of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange Thursday. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain Co. 
at Bancroft, Nebr., was destroyed by fire 
Wednesday with 4,372 bushels of oats and 
200 bushels of corn. The loss is estimated 
at $15,000. 

Nelson B. Updike, the well-known Omaha 
grain man, said: ‘“‘I took a 200-mile drive 
through eastern Nebraska yesterday, and 
from what I saw, that section will not 
produce more than 50% of a wheat crop. 
While the country is green, there is a gen- 
eral complaint that it is too dry and that 
good rains are needed.’’ 

Advices received here are to 
that there was a killing frost in 
Nebraska and in other parts of the state 
Wednesday night. Grain crops were not 
damaged. Whatever damage there was was 
to fruit. 

A Lincoln, Nebr., wire says: ‘‘The wheat 
outlook in western Nebraska is the best in 
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the history of the state in the opinion of 
General Superintendent Lyman of the Bur- 
lington railroad, who has just returned 
home from a ten-day trip through the 
wheat belt traversed by that road.” 
Bryant, the crop observer, wired from 
Omaha last Wednesday: “‘Of the 3,358,000 
acres of Nebraska land seeded to wheat 
last fall, 83% will be left for harvest, or 
approximately 2,816,000 acres. The par for 
this month works out to 18.2 bushels per 
Applying this to the acreage left for 
harvest, a normal production would amount 
to 51,251,000 bushels. The condition of the 
crop at this time is estimated at 70% ot 
normal, which reduces the crop prospect to 
35,876,000 bushels. In a few fields some 
improvement can still be made if weather 
conditions are favorable, but in most fields 
no improvement can or will be made no 
matter what the weather may be. Much 
further deterioration can take place unless 


the weather may be exceptionally favor- 
able.” 

Rates on grain from western Nebraska 
and South Dakota producing territory to 


California milling points may be calculated 
on basis of a shipment via primary markets 
on the Missouri river, as Omaha and Sioux 
City, it was held Wednesday by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 


ton. The Burlington road filed a schedule 
which would have been effective Jan. 1 
last had not the commission intervened, 


imposing extra charges on the movement 
of. grain through the market cities en route 
to California. The commission ordered the 
schedules cancelled, and the existing rates, 
which have not been disturbed, will re- 
main in effect indefinitely. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange, through its traffic man- 
ager, John A. Kuhn, asked that the pro- 
posed schedules be cancelled. ‘‘The decision 
of the commission,”’ said Mr. Kuhn, ‘‘means 
a saving of about ninety dollars a car, or 
about a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
It means that farmers in this territory may 
ship grain to Omaha, leave it in storage 
here, and later reship it to California 
without paying extra transit charges.” 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
The Occident Elevator Co. and the Bar- 
num Grain Co, have figured prominently 


during the last few days in chartering boat 
space to move spring wheat to Buffalo for 
delivery to millers down there. 


A feature in the grain trade on this 
market during the last week was the char- 
tering of boat space to move spring wheat 
to Chicago to be applied on May delivery 
contracts. The amount so far was placed 
at around 1,000,000 bushels. 


R. M. Knox, vessel agent, who had offices 
in the Board of Trade building during the 
last four years, specializing largely in the 
grain business, has left for Florida where 
he will enter dredging operations with his 
father’s company. J. H. Ogle of Cleveland, 
with whom Mr. Knox had been associated 
here, has taken over his vessel agency 
business. 


Under the influence of sharp competition 
for any business going, lake grain carrying 
rates have broken sharply with space for 
Buffalo delivery of wheat and durum offered 
at only 1% cents a bushel during the last 
week. Shipping men claimed that they 
cannot play even at that rate. Improve- 
ment in grain shipments is looked for in 
the near future, however, and considerable 
wheat and durum is scheduled to be moved 
East during the next ten days. 

R. M. White of the White Grain Co. has 
returned from a three months’ vacation 
and business trip during which he covered 
about 10000 miles of which 7,000 were by 


auto. He drove from Cincinnati down to 
Florida and the whole way from down 
there home. He got into touch with the 


feeds trade at the various centers and he 
feels sanguine that he succeeded in form- 
ing some new connections for his house. 


Holders of oats on this market com- 
mented on a considerable revival of trad- 
ing interest in them attributable to traders 
coming into the game to some extent at- 
tracted by the current low level of prices. 
Stocks of oats in the elevators have been 
reduced since the opening of navigation 
from over 13,000,000 bushels to a little more 
than 10.000,000 bushels, and boat space has 
been taken for other shipments within the 
next ten days. The market in No. 3 white 
oats gained le during the last week. 

_ Specialists in the durum market, ineclud- 
ing the Barnes-Ames Co., were prominent 
in that trade here during the past week. 
The first burst of export buying in durum 
in several weeks back developed on Thurs- 
day and its market was run up sharply 
then and on Friday on the best bidding 
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noted in some time. Under expectations 
ef a broad demand for durum developing 


during the next fall and winter months, 
grain men here have been advising the 


seeding of a larger acreage to it over the 
Northwest this: spring, and it is believed 
that production returns will show that their 
advice was followed to some extent. 


TOLEDO. 
\ S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Grain inspections for April were 82 cars 
of wheat, 84 cars of corn, 126 cars of oats, 
6 cars of rye and 3 cars of barley. Total, © 
301 cars. ) 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm and Co. and 
Dave Anderson of the National Milling Co. — 
have returned from French Lick Springs, 
Ind., where they spent several days. ‘ 


The demand for soft wheat has improved — 
during the last week with better inquiry 
from outside mills. Premiums are strong 
and receipts very light. Flour trade re- 
mains rather dull. 


Bullish private reports have stirred up 
the trade in this territory. Dealers say 
they believe they will be close to the goy- 
ernment report. This should be a great 
stimulant te trade in general which has 
suffered from the recent neryous markets. 


Grain inspections last week were 26 cars 
of wheat by lake steamer Briton, 110,470 
bus. northern spring by steamer Price 
McKinney, 65,000 bus. wheat, 27 cars of 
corn, 47 cars of oats by lake steamer Price 
McKinney, 278,000 bus. oats, 1 car of rye 
and 1 car of barley. Total 102 cars. 


Flour preduction of Toledo mills as re- 
ported for last week was 26,500 bbls., equal 
to 55 per cent of capacity. The week before — 
it was 26,000 bbls. and a year ago last week 
was 30.900 bbls. Production during April 
was 121,900 bbls. versus 109,950 bbls. in 
March and 141,750 bbls..in April, 1924. ° ® 


Reports on the new crop are still very 
pessimistic and most of them predict about 
a half a crop. Farmers are holding what 
little wheat they have for two dollars and 
it is hard for millers to get -enough wheat 
to grind. Good weather for planting corn 
ee Sowing oats may presage large crops 
of both. 


The Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers met at Jewell, Ohio, last Monday 
night. Eli Dickey, manager at that station, 
was the host. Sam Rice, president of the ~ 
Ohio Grain Dealers, and Dr. Guyer, presi- 
dent of Findlay college, were the principal 
speakers. Entertainment was furnished by 
Ben Hofner, local representative of Lam- 
son Bros., and his super-banjo, and Bill 
Cummings of J. F. Zahm & Co. at the 
piano. Strawberries and cream was the 
piece de resistance and no one could re- 
sist them. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Richard C. Wells, head of the grain and 
hay firm of R. C. Wells & Co. of this city, 
is visiting in St. Louis with his wife. ° 

The name of George C, Eldridge is posted 
on the official bulletin as an applicant for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Blanchard Randall, senior member of the 
grain exporting firm of Gill & Fisher of 
this market, has been confined to his home 
during the past ten days by illness. k 


The receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season amount 
to 94,000 bushels, compared with 275,000 
bushels arrived up to the same time last 
year. 


The 70th annual report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce is now being dis- 
tributed to interested parties and organiza- 
tions. The publication is the work of the 
secretary’s office. ; 

Four steamers took out over a million 
bushels of rye for export from Baltimore 
elevators last week, and total exports ©) 
rye from this port in the month of April 
were over 6,000,000 bushels. 

Herbert A. Kline, formerly president of 
the Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mt. Airy, 
Hampstead, Md., is now associated with the 
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Md., and Malco Milling & Lighting Co., 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co. of Washington, 
ae iC. 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were J. A. Walter, presi- 
dent of the J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H. S. Cramer, grain im- 
porter of Berlin, Germany. 

Hon. Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will be invited 
to attend the annual meeting here of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs in June 
and will be asked as a guest to the dinner 
on the evening of June 5 at the Southern 
Hotel. 

Starting Monday, April 27, all operations 
on the floor of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce were advanced one hour to con- 


form to the daylight-saving schedule 
adopted by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Business now closes here at 1:15 p. m. 
daily and on Saturdays at 12 noon. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
Weather. 

Drought conditions over this state were 
broken last week when rains fell over the 
entire state, ranging from % to 5 inches 
with the exception of southwest Texas, 


around San Antonio and points southwest 
of there where the drought continues un- 
broken except with showers insufficient to 
benefit crops any. Some sections of the 
Panhandle section also report insufficient 
rainfall while others report plenty for the 
time being. In west Texas and in fact 
all points north of a line drawn east and 
west through Waco there has been plenty 
of moisture for the time being and while 
this came too late to prove of any help to 


grain it will greatly aid cotton and also 
encourage the planting of cane seed, milo, 
June corn and other forage crops. More 
rain will be needed to insure cotton and 
these late planting forage crops. 
Business. 
Business since the rains has shown a 


decided improvement with a better demand 
and more confident feeling displayed by 
bankers and merchants who had become 
somewhat alarmed over conditions. 

Mills, however, report a rather slow flour 
demand with most of them running on 
daylight time and advise bookings as com- 
ing is rather slow. This, however, is due 
to the slump in the wheat market ana 
with the advance this week and continued 
strength shown, it is believed there will be 
a better volume of buying soon. Prices 
have ruled firm this week and mills are 
confining their sales to immediate ship- 
ment orders, getting away as far as possi- 
ble from the old practice of booking for 
deferred shipments on a guaranteed basis. 

Feed dealers and mixed car shippers also 
report better demand for their feeds and 
shipments during April were the heaviest 
on record in this market. This is caused 
by the shortage of grass which necessi- 
tates buying feed for all stock. 


Wheat. 


Wheat receipts have been very light and 
country offers are very slow but demand 
has only been draggy with premiums some- 
what higher as elevator stocks here are 
being gradually reduced and those holding 
wheat here feel inclined to hold for more 
attractive premiums, especially on hard 
and dark hard which seem to be getting 
rather low for this season. Demand for 
these has been good to steady while soft 
red and mixed soft red have been rather 
slow and stocks have not been materially 
reduced. Since the recent advance there 
has been an inclination on the part of 
country dealers who have wheat in store 
here to unload and their offerings have 
been readily absorbed by the mills. 


Based on previous years’ records, how- 
ever, the demand has been very disappoint- 
ing on wheat and in fact should this de- 
mand have equalled previous years all the 
wheat in store here would have been con- 
sumed some time ago. Estimates of Texas 
wheat for the coming crop range from five 
million to eight million bushels, depending 
on climatic conditions from now to harvest. 
Today’s (May 2) values here, basis de- 
livered Texas common or Texas Group 3 
points, are as follows: Dark hard wheat, 
No. 1, $1.80; No. 1 hard wheat, $1.78; No. 
1 soft red wheat, $1.80; No. 1 mixed, 75 
ice cent soft red, $1.76; No. 1 durum, 


Corn. 


Receipts of corn have been steady while 
country offerings have been rather light 
with a steady demand which has resulted 
in a sharp decrease in elevator stocks here 
with white and yellow corn stocks com- 
pletely exhausted, while there seems to be 
plenty of mixed available here. The de- 
mand from the country dealers for corn 
and corn chops has been very disappoint- 
ing to elevators and mills here and this 
has to a great extent discouraged any ad- 
vance in premiums. 


Today (May 2) values, basis delivered 
oe Group 1 points, $19 as follows: No. 

yellow corn, en route, $1.22; prompt, $1.22: 
a $1.23; June, ra coe $1.26, : 
white corn, en route. -21; prompt, $1.20; 
May, $1.21; June, $1.23; July, $1 35. No. 2 
mixed corn, en route, $1.14; prompt, $1.13; 
May, $1.14; June, $1.15; July, $1.16. 

New crop corn shows the effect of the 
prolonged drought and is at the lowest con- 
dition as well as the smallest acreage in 
years and it will take ideal conditions dyr- 
ing the summer months to permit its 
maturing. 

Oats. 


“Receipts of oats as well as offerings 
from the country markets have been very 
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light while the demand has been exceeding- 
ly heavy and unusually large volumes are 
being worked daily, in fact, the demand 
right now is at the highest on this crop 
and with the prospects of Texas and Okla- 
homa oats proving a complete failure the 
demand will become stronger. Some deal- 
ers are now contracting white oats .for 
shipment as far away as October. Red 
oats are very light offerings while the 
demand continues very strong and_ the 
premiums hold firm over white oats basis 
and they now, as they have been for the 
past two months, bringing the highest 
premiums over white oats in the history 
of this market. Stocks of white oats are 
rather liberal but with the recent heavy 
demand it will be readily absorbed in due 
time. 

New crop oats are now heading out in 
central and north Texas on a stalk about 
six inches high and while heavy rains have 
been received recently it is believed by 
those watching the situation that they can- 


not possibly make any crop and very few 
fields will be harvested. This will cause 
an unusually heavy business in white oats 


and brokers are now busy on bookings for 
shipment during June, July, August, Sep- 
tember and October. Today’s (May 2) 
values here, basis delivered Texas Group 1: 
No. 2 red oats, bulk, 62c; en. route or 
prompt. No. 3 red oats, bulk, 61c; No. 3 
white oats, bulk, enroute, 55c; prompt, 54c; 


June, 55c; July, 56c. August, 56c; Septem- 
ber, 57c; October, 57c. 
Milo and Kafir. 
Receipts and country offers have been 


steady with a fair demand since there has 
been a decline in values in line with corn 
prices. Supplies are being gradually re- 
duced however and elevator stocks are 
being called on to fill the demand as coun- 
try offerings become lighter. Planting of 
new crop milo and kafir has been delayed 
as rains have not been general over the 
Panhandle, and those sections still dry 
will show a reduced acreage unless rains 
come soon. 

Today’s values of milo and kafir, basis 
delivered Texas common or Texas Group 
3 points, which takes 5c ewt. less to Group 
1, or 2c cwt. less f. o. b. loading stations, 
are as follows: No. 3 or better yellow milo, 
en route or prompt, $2.12; June shipment, 
$2.15; No. 3 or better white kafir, en route 
or prompt, $1.95; June shipment, $1.95. 

Maize and Kafir Heads. 

Receipts and country offers of these have 
been very light while demand has shown 
some improvement and prices are sharply 
higher. Today values, delivered Texas 
common or Group 3 points, are as follows: 
Maize heads, dry sound, slightly stained, 
$34.50; kafir heads, dry sound, slightly 
stained, $31. 

Cane Seeds. 

Rains have stimulated demand for cane 
seed and prices have shown a sharp ad- 
vance this week with a better demand 
while receipts and country shipments have 


been slow. Red top is strong while amber 
is steady but orange demand slow. Basis 
delivered Texas common _ points. today, 


values are as follows: Red top cane seed, 
country run, bulk, $1.75; recleaned, tested. 
sacked, $2.10: orange cane seed, country 
run, bulk, $1.65; recleaned, tested, 
sacked, $2. 

News. 

The annual election of officers for Fort 
Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange was 
held April 21, resulting in J. A. Simons, 
manager of Smith Bros. Grain Co., being 
elected president for the ensuing year, with 
J. W. Hamilton, vice-president. The di- 
rectors, including these two are Kent 
Barker. G. C. Henderson, Kay Kimbell, 
Chas. Little and A. L. Lovette. 


UhlIman Grain Co. has opened an office 
here with Clarence Wilkins, formerly with 
Grain Marketing Co., in charge. 

Texas grain dealers’ annual convention 
meets here May 22 and 23, and the Fort 
Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations for entertaining 
those attending this convention. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Stock of barley May 1, 1924, was 831 bus. 

Exports of barley during April, 1925, 
were 16,731 bus. and 29,938 bus. April, 1924. 

Stock of rye May 1, 1925, was 78,955 bus. 
compared with 161,577 bus. April 1, 1925, 
and 89,799 bus. May 1, 1924. 

Stock of oats May 1, 1925, was 501,060 
bus. compared with 220,115 bus. April 1, 
1925, and 32,129 bus. May 1, 1924. 

Stock of corn May 1, 1925, was 208,673 
bus. compared with 225,196 bus. April 1, 
1925, and 152,768 bus. May 1, 1924. 

Exports of grain for the week ending May 
2 were: Wheat, 716,575 bus.; oats, 170,000 
bus.; rye, 192,318 bus.; barley, 16,731 bus. 

Stock of wheat on May 1, 1925, was 
2,150,583 bus. compared with 2,265,750 bus. 
April 1, 1925, and 828,458 bus. May 1, 1924. 

Exports of corn during March and April, 
1925, none. In April, 1924, 227,843 bus. were 
shipped, and in April, 1923, there were 
741.139 bus. shipped. 

Exports of oats in April, 1925, were 113,- 
397 bus. against 95,968 bus. in March, 1925. 
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None shipped in April, 1924, but 90,000 
shipped in April, 1923. 

Receipts of flour and grain were: Flour, 
30,690 bbls.; wheat, 614,074 bus.; corn, 5,168 
bus.; oats, 423,942 bus.; rye, 153,076 bus.; 
and bariey, 16,731 bus. = 

!Xxports of rye in April, 1925, were 450,- 


436 bus. compared with 181,212 bus. in 
irch, 1925, 723,469 bus. in April, 1924, and 


VE: 
9 s. in April, 1923. 
oxports of wheat in April, 1925, were 
3,373,071 bus. compared with 3,786,147 bus. 
in March, 1925, 3,545,368 bus. April, 1924, 
and 3,512,346 bus. in April, 19238. ; 
Stocks of flour and grain in Philadelphia 
public warehouses on May 1, 1925, were as 


follows: Stock of flour May 1, 1925, was 
105.874 bbls. compared with 162,675 bbls. 
April 1, 1925, and 138,446 bbls. May 1, 1924. 


Exports of fiour during the 
month of April, 1925, were as_ follows: 
Flour, 26,621 bbls. compared with 38,020 
bbls. March, 1925, and against 18,809 bbls. 
in April, 1924, and 70,633 bbls. in April, 
1923. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Co. has just awarded a contract to the 
Fegles Construction Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the construction of a reinforced 
concrete grain elevator at 20th street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, Philadelphia. The 
contract includes the furnishing and erec- 
tion of the plant complete, with the excep- 
tion of the cement, which will be furnished 
by the Reading company. Certain items of 
machinery and equipment will be purchased 
direct through the purchasing department. 
The structure will replace the antiquated 
elevator destroyed by fire two years ago. 
The same contractors, it is said, have made 
favorable bids on the construction of the 
proposed new export elevator at Port Rich- 


and grain 


mond, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Flour Market. 
Philadelphia, May 2.—The flour market 


is dull but prices are firm and higher, re- 
flecting the advances in wheat. Offerings 
are plentiful but buyers are cautious and 
only purchase enough to satisfy them 
from day to day, while holders are firm and 


not disposed to force business at the cost 
of concessions. Receipts the past week 
were 30,690 bbls. We quote per 196 lbs. 


140-Ib. 
western, 


packed in 
Straight, 


Soft winter 
soft winter 


jute sacks: 
$8.25@8.75; 


straight, nearby, $8.25@8.50; hard winter 
straight, $8.25@8.50; hard winter, short 
patent, $8.50@9; spring first clear, $7.75@ 


$.25; spring patent, $8.35@8.75; spring short 
patent, $9@9.50; fancy spring and city mills 


patent family brands, $9.75@10.40. Rye 
ery $7.25@7.75 per bbl. in sacks, as to 
quality. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


James Thomas has returned from a busi- 
ness visit to Havana. 

jolie Mooney, general agent of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, is on a business 
visit through Mississippi. 


_ The Mexican government has notified 
interested parties that import duty on corn 
has been removed until further notice. 


Eugene Mic Ansemann, for many years 
with the grain firm of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., 
died at his New Orleans home this week. 


Standard blackstrap molasses is firm at 
13e f. o. b. tank cars New Orleans; medium 
Beet and light blackstrap at 14c per 
gallon. 


_¥F. A. Godat, traffic manager of the New 
Orleans & South American Steamship Co., 
has returned from a business trip through 
Texas and the Middle West. 


Ixxport shipments for the month of April 
from New Orleans were: Wheat, 2,834,424 
bus.; corn, 338,464 bus.; oats, 87,450 bus.; 
rye, 8,571.24 bus. This shows an approxi- 
mate increase of 2,600,000 bushels over the 
corresponding month of last year. Stocks 
in elevator as of today: Wheat, 1,424,000 
bus.; corn, 126,000 bus.; oats, 105,000 bus.; 
rye, 88,000 bus. Cars on track: Corn, 1. 


NEW YORK. 


J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


_ There appeared to be an active business 
in oats for export during the week but the 
total volume could not be accurately as- 
certained. 

During the past week the 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange: Barnett Faroll, 
E. P. Hinds and E. E. O’Neill, all of Chi- 
cago; S. Lancaster of Boston, F. B. Men- 
dolph of San Francisco, Fred Lond of 
Philadelphia, and J. W. Hickson of Toronto. 


The sharp and erratic fluctuations in 
futures prices during the week tended to 
restrict export business to a large extent. 
However, there appeared to be a fair 
scattered trade amounting in all to about 
three to four million bushels. Most of the 
business was in Manitobas, but there was 
also about one-half to three-quarter million 
bushels of hard winters worked, and about 
one- Halt million bushels of Duluth spring 
wheats. 


following 


Flour Situation. 
New York, May 2.—Somewhat stronger 
prices featured flour, but as far as business 
was concerned, trade was unusually dull. 
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Want Adsare theS.O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. i 

Try them z 
: Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter i 
EM minimis 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing tn 
MILLING WHEAT ; 
Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 
on nea 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know ysur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 
Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


TAYLOR GRAIN CO. 


STRICTLY BROKERS 


CAN SHIP NEBRASKA CORN 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


There was a little interest in the North- 
west, but aside from that the market 
lacked feature. 

In the export line business was also 
quiet. On Saturday there was cleared 
from New York the last boat containing 
the original purchase of flour for Russia. 

Spring patents are quoted at $8.25@8.75; 
soft winter straights, $8.25@8.75, and hard 
winter straights, $8.10@8.60 per 196 lbs. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


C. D. Ewart has sold his interest in the 
Fairview (Okla.) Milling Co. to John 
Bohlen of Bessie, Okla., and the present 
owning firm is Kobus & Bohlen. 


Among recent Oklahoma City visitors in 
milling and grain circles was Paul Leonard, 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


junior member of the food brokerage firm 
of Flinkenberg & Leonard of Finland. 

The Guthrie Mill & Grain Co., which 
recently was organized, has begun erection 
of a small fiour mill at Guthrie. A. F. 
Sullins, formerly a miller at Elk City, Okla., 
is in charge. 

An operation was performed recently in 
Oklahoma City on Cecil Munn of Enid, 
sales manager of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers Associated. It is said to have 
been successful. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., and 
his wife and daughter left last week for a 
30-day cruise in southern waters, They 
will visit Havana and Panama. 

The plant of the Caldwell Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. at Medford, Okla., consisting of an 
elevator and a small flour and feed mill, 
was destroyed by fire last week. The loss 
is said to have been $75,000. Only a small 
quantity of grain was in storage. 

Permits to sell milled feeds in Oklahoma 
were asked of the state board of agricul- 
ture recently by the Lindsay (Okla.) Grain 
& Elevator Co., the Tonkawa (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., J. W. Swisher of Fairland, Okla., 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
of East St. Louis and the Chetopa (Kan.) 
Mill & Grain Co. 

The probable yield of winter wheat in 
southwestern Oklahoma this year will not 
exceed 25 per cent of a normal crop, says 


State Senator Harry Cordell who recently 
has toured a large part of this territory. 
Damage was done by freezes in winter and 
the spring drought caused improper stool- 
ing. A great deal of the wheat acreage, 
he says, will be planted in cotton. 

A fair wheat crop is in prospect for this 
section of the state as a result of several 
rains in April, says Preston Boles, manager 
of the Garfield County Co-operative Ship- 
pers Association. Winter freezes caused 
a thin stand and a drought later did much 


damage. If rains come as they are needed, 
he says, Garfield county will have a fair 
crop. 


An oats stand of 20 per cent of normal 
is reported for the southern section of 
Arkansas by C. S. Bouton, federal agricul- 
tural statistician for that state. He re- 
ports 80 per cent of a stand in the north- 
ern section. About 20 per cent of the rice 
acreage in: southern Arkansas has been 
planted. Planting was delayed by the 
drought which appears to have been effec- 
tively broken. The prospect is good for a 
corn crop in Arkansas, Mr. Bouton says. 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed in 
federal court recently by Richard H. Con- 
yers, operating as the Conyers Grain Co. 
of Oklahoma City. Assets amounted to but 
a few dollars, according to the petition, and 
liabilities to $32,647. Among_ creditors 
listed are the W. B. Stowers Grain Co., 
the Ponca City Mill & Elevator Co., the 
Shawnee Milling Co., the Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co., the Pickens-Holmes Grain Co. 
of Holdenville and the Robertson-Archer 
Co. of Purcell. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
By H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Harry Miller of the Miller Elevator Co. 
was laid up several days with a mild attack 
of the ‘‘flu.’’ 

Jud Williams of the Hoover Grain Co. 
leaves very shortly for an auto trip to 
Denver, Colo. 

Sam Hoover of the Hoover Grain Co. 
has returned to Minneapolis after winter- 
ing in California. 

Lawrence Solberg of the Hoover Co. re- 
turned Wednesday after spending the win- 
ter in California. 

H. S. Cramer, formerly Berlin representa- 
tive for the Washburn-Crosby Co., was a 
Minneapolis caller this week. 


John Tresise of the Cargill Co., who has 
been in the hospital undergoing treatment, 
returned to his duties on the trading floor 
this week. 

M. R. Nelson of the Atwood-Larson Co., 
who has been taking the mud-bath cure 
for rheumatism, returned home this week. 
He expects to be back in the office very 
shortly. 

Lawrence Gregory of the Gregory-Jen- 
nison Co. is back from an extensive trip 
through southern Europe. His father, in 
whose party he was, will remain there for 
a couple of months, returning to this coun- 
try in July. Bud Converse of the Occident 
Blevator Co., Duluth, was in Minneapolis 
on Thursday. 


Among the visitors on ’Change this week 
were the following: H. P. Russell of Lines- 
ville, Pa.; L. O. Wampler, J. H. Sanford 
and L. Gasper of Sioux City, Ia.; A. B. 
Treadway of Los Angeles, Cal.; O. Hindie 
of Greeley, Colo.; G. O. Ramsdell of Su- 
perior, Wis., and J. A. lLinderholm of 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—The past week has witnessed a 
marked falling off in the demand for wheat 
of high protein content, the mills appar- 
ently being content to either take a chance 
of what the country run will bring or else 
they figure that there is considerable 
quantity of the kind of wheat which they 
will need in store in local elevators and 
which they will be able to secure on May 
contracts. Deliveries in this market on 
the first day of the month were the 
heaviest of any market in this country, 
being nearly 700,000 bushels. A local house 
tendered one lot of 300,000 bushels on May 
contracts today, interior mills getting the 
wheat. 

There has been a great deal of talk rela- 
tive to shipping sales of wheat to go to 
Chicago to apply on their May deliveries. 
Reports out early Friday said that between 
six and seven hundred thousand of bushels 
had been worked there but a close check- 
up shows only about half that amount. 
There are a good many in the trade who 
figure that the Chicago bear interests will 
be forced to make heavy inroads on Minne- 
apolis stocks in order to save themselves. 
The month is still young and much can 
happen before the end. 

Today there was a fair demand for wheat 
running between 12 and 13 per cent pro- 
tein which could be worked into Duluth 
from various outlying diversion points but 
outside of that the market here continued 
to show the same narrow tone that it has 
all the past week. Today’s range of sales 
was as follows: No. 1 hard spring, 4@43c 
over May; No. 1 dark northern, 3@4lc over; 
No. 1 northern, 2@389c over. 

Durum offerings continue very scarce and 
there has _ been a pretty fair demand for 
the limited offerings. Today’s sales showed 
No. 1 amber bringing 5@42c over Duluth 
May; No. 1 mixed, 8c under @ 40c over, 
and No. 1 durum, 5c under @ 38c over. 


There was a limited amount of trading 
done today with July as the basis as the 
May seemed rather congested. There was 
no trade here in May until the market had 
been open about a half hour. Naturally, 
it is a difficult thing to hedge in a market 
of this kind and it probably will not be 
long before the big bulk of the cash trade 
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will be based on the more deferred future, | 

Local stocks made public today show - 
11,247,329 bushels vs. 11,673,630 last week 
and 12,683,596 a year ago. ; 

Corn—As was the case last week, much | 
of the current receipts are hardly what | 
might be termed as merchantable quality — 
and this kind of stuff is hard to get rid of. 
On one or two days of the past week there | 
was a little shipping demand but nothing — 
out of the ordinary. Quite a lot of the 
corn coming in now, either shows evidence 
of heating or else has been hot and has 
been cooled artificially. Today there was 
a slight improvement in the demand for 
the limited offerings of dry corn and the 
bulk of the sales were made on the follow- 
ing basis: Yellow: No. 38, 4@7c under 
Chicago May; No. 4, 8@12c under; No. 5, 
14@16c under, and No. 6, 18@20c under. 
Mixed corn brought: No. 3, 8@1le under; 
No. 4, 12@15c under; No. 5, 16@19c under, 
and No. 6, 20@22ec under. 

Local elevator stocks show a total of 
571,333 bushels vs. 676,519 last week and 
1,257,874 a year ago. 

Oats—The demand for local stocks of 
oats seems to be keeping up in fair shape 
but even at that they are not decreasing 
sufficiently fast to offset the receipts in 
the ratio which they should, provided that 
the totals be brought down to somewhere 
near the level which they should be at the 
tail end of the season. Today’s totals show 
16,661,834 bushels vs. 17,453,977 last week 
and 2,623,048 a year ago. In other words, 
there are eight times as many oats here 
today as there were last year on the first 
of the month. Any real demand, either 
foreign or domestic, could make some sha’ 
inroads on this total, of course, but it will 
have to develop mighty soon in order to 
bring any joy to the holders of the May 
option who figured that they were a good 
buy a little lower than the current market. 

There has been some trading going on all 
week on both the July and the May basis; 
at the end of the week all of it was being 
quoted on the July basis. Taken all in 
all, the demand for anything but the choice 
quality oats has been of rather sluggish — 
character. Shipping sales just fair. 

Today’s range of sales shows No. 3 whites 
selling at July prices at %c over and No. 
4 whites, 4%4@2c under. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Louis Prenot of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., who has been very ill for the past 
month, is now reported well on the road to 
recovery and we look for him to be back 
on the floor of the exchange within the 
next 10 days. 


C. C. Stafford, prominent grain dealer 
of El Monte, Calif., invited the public to 
attend the opening of his new _ storage 
warehouse at El Monte recently. Mr. Staf- 
ford arranged a very nice program for the > 
occasion. There was a luncheon at noon 
and dancing until midnight. 


Six hundred acres of cotton will be 
planted in Glenn county, Calif., this year 
in the vicinity of Orland. R. P. Parker, 
formerly of Kern county, and R. G| 
Thomas, formerly of the Imperial Valley, 
are planting cotton this year and believe 
Glenn county well suited for the purpose. 


Cash Markets. 


The grain, hay and feed market at this 
terminal during the past week shows very 
little change over a week ago. No. 2 yellow 
corn is being offered at $2.35 with a bid of 
$2.81; No. 3 yellow corn is being offered at 
$2.33 with a bid of $2.25; No. 3 eastern 
oats, 36 lbs. or better, for prompt shipment, 
is offered at $2. Spot barley in carloads 
for prompt shipment is offered at $1.95 
with a bid of $1.8744, while December bar- 
ley in 100-ton lots is being offered at 
$1.514%, with a bid of $1.47%. The grain 
arrivals for the week. were about normal. 

The hay arrivals for the week amounted 
to 359 carloads, the demand fairly good, 
and the prices unchanged, No. 1 alfalfa 
selling at $22; No. 1 barley hay, new crop, 
$19; No. 1 oat hay, old crop, $30 per ton. 


The ground feed arrivals amounted to 
29 cars, prices unchanged and demand good. 
Utah-Idaho millrun selling at $37; Kansas 
bran, $34.50; alfalfa meal, medium, $31; al- 
falfa molasses mixed, $29; cottonseed meal, 
$45; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $38; 
copra meal, $31. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending May 
included Paul Norton, Wymore, Neb.; J. 
Redman, Maysville, Mo.; Albert Johnston, 
Maryville, Mo.; D. Archer, Stanberry, Mo.; 
S. F. Horn, Gower, Mo.; D. W. Sandy, 
Kidder, Mo.; H. N. Moore, Graham, Mo,; 
D. W. William, J. B. Shamm, Tarkio, Mo.; | 
A. D. Robinson, Sabetha, Kan.; W.. Idol, 
Robinson, Kan.; R. E. Harrington, Baker, | 
Kan.; F. . Bray, Sanborn, Mo.; 
Stamper, Platte City, Mo.; H. E. Brenner, | 
Turney, Mo.; R. M. Pease, Beatrice, Ne | 
L. R. Bryan and L. O. Girdner, Chillicothe, - 
Mo.; F. G. Howitt, King City, Mo.; L. W.} 
Ried, Morrill, Kan.; Homer Musselman, 
Gallatin, Mo.; Paul Sharp, Hemple, Mo.; | 


We Buy and Sell 
Ear Corn 


RICHTER GRAIN CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wm. > 
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J. Roberts, Union Star, Mo.; Edw. Hoer- 


man, Herkimer, Kans. 


Arrivals of all grain continued light dur- 
ing the week ending May 2. The wheat 
received was practically all on contract and 
_ floor offerings were scanty each day. The 
upturn in futures was followed by cash 
grain, and at the close of the week hard 
wheat values were 12c up as compared to 
previous Saturday. Soft wheat advanced 
5@7c, and there was a good demand at 
_the upturn, No. 2 red sold today at $1.77. 
Corn in fairly good demand, with shipping 


firms good _ buyers. Offerings generally 
moderate. . Yellow corn 3@4c up for the 
week, white 3c up, mixed 2@3c_ higher. 


-Oats offering small and demand fair to 
good. Prices are unchanged for the week. 
._ Receipts and shipments of grain, St. 
Joseph, Mo., for the month of April, 1925, 


with comparative figures of April, 1924 
(figures are in bushels): 

Receipts— 1925 1924 
WHR ey Sect css ceca. 359,800 603,400 
ol a2 aC re 631,500 1,221,000 
CREE eiti tec) sis) a¥ere 0.0 - 80,000 86,000 
BECOME Ge len ilnle's ovis tienes | secieie ole 1,500 
i 3 a re 1,750 
Mo. 5 ROMINA Bet s,c, os ct 
Sgicr tA 0.0) @ | ee 1,074,300 1,913,650 
‘Total, 4 months....... 7,608,700 7,424,750 

Shipments— 
fo SSE ee 163,800 85,400 
2b. ul Oe k 55 GORE 733,500 868,500 
(loi 2, 1-35 SS ees 74,000 86,000 
DEMME ciate cunteecieeiia crue s UGE ee wraiels avs 
PIER)! ots rerclts, s, sisle's ods 1,750 1,750 
CP EADIE oc ee aes 974,500 1,041,650 
/Total, 4 months....... 4,865,100 4,366,300 

KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 
__ James N.' Russell of the Russell Grain 
.Co. served on the federal grand jury this 


, week. 

The Kansas Grain Inspection Department 
jwill remove its headquarters from the 
‘Glover building to the sixth floor of the 
‘new Board of Trade building during the 
‘coming week. 


At its next meeting the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club will choose delegates 
to the annual convention of National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, scheduled to be held 
in Baltimore, June 5-6. 


| Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were D. W. Dietrich, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. H. Chambers, Omaha, Neb.; J. 
Knowlton, San Antonio, Tex.; W. Shipley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. Moore, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
L. J. Chapman, Great Bend, Kan., and R. 
Pleas, Beatrice, Neb. 


The Kansas City Grain Club will hold its 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
on the evening of May 7. B. C. Christopher, 
\Jr., is president of the club and H. C. 
/\Gamage is vice-president. W. W. Fuller is 
secretary-treasurer. A banquet will precede 
the election in the Kansas City Club rooms. 


' Recognizing his service of 10 years as 
ipresident, the Southwestern Millers’ 
‘League has presented a silver loving cup 
‘to L. E. Moses, who is living a retired life 
hin southern California. Mr. Moses was for 
imany years president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., with an office in Kansas City. He 
Jstill holds the position of chairman of the 
,board of directors. 


Discussing the frost damage reports cir- 
‘eulated by wheat bulls this week, Frank 
Bruce of the Bruce Bros. Grain Co. said: 
“Unless wheat is in the bloom, frost is not 
| likely to hurt it. When wheat in the bloom 
‘is frost bitten, you can not detect the 
‘damage at the time, but the heads will 
| have no grains in them at harvest. I have 
observed the frost effects since 1881, and I 
know something about them.”’ 


J. H. Moore of the Moore-Lowry Milling 
, Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita, Kan., 
| said Thursday that wheat fields in Kansas 
_had improved rapidly since the recent 
rains. He looked for a yield of 130,000,000 
| bus. In contrast with this view, W. C. 
Fuller of fhe Ernst-Davis Commission Co., 
Kansas City, reported after a trip that 
wheat conditions in Kansas, as a whole, 
were unfavorable. Mr. Fuller said the rains 
had fallen in spots. He estimated the 
erop at 92,000,000 bus. 


Near exhaustion of interior supplies and 
the activity of farmers with their spring 
| work cut the April wheat receipts in Kan- 
sas City down to 874,000 bus., the smallest 
for the month since 1918. Corn offerings 
were 723,750 bus., as against 2,410,000 in 
March and 1,915,000 a year ago. There was 
an increase of 251,600 bus. in the oats ar- 
|rivals, making the total 595,000 bus. Re- 
|ceipts of all grains and grain products were 
2,308 cars, while shipments were 7,592 cars. 


Appeal in Christopher Case. 


) In the Circuit Court of Pettis county, 
Mo., April 29, the case against James K. 
‘Christopher of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
‘Kansas City, charged with violating an 
eh held state law against trading in grain 
futures, was decided against the defendant. 
A. W. Walker, the judge, fined Mr. Chris- 
topher $1,000 for operating a commission 
house in Sedalia. 


' Mr. Christopher was convicted on a tech- 
|nicality after he had conceded all of the 
pcharges made by the prosecuting attorney 
of Pettis county for the sake of testing the 
law. His_attorneys, including the legal 
talent of Kansas City and Chicago Boards 
of Trade, contended for immunity on the 
ground that the Missouri law against trans- 
actions in grain futures was superseded by 
the Capper-Tincher law, a federal statute, 
which legalizes future trading. 

An appeal to the Missouri Supreme Court 


THE PRICE 


WEEKES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the meantime Mr. 
be disturbed. 


was promptly taken. y 
Christopher’s business will not 


Big Elevator for Co-operators. 


The erection of an elevator of 1,000,000 
bus. capacity, with provision for a second 
unit of the same size, has_ been decided 
upon by the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
This house will be in the East Bottoms in- 
dustrial district where the railroad has its 
yards. The elevator is to be leased to the 
Kansas Co-operative Grain Co., a _sub- 
sidiary of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation. It will cost $500,000, and comple- 
tion is expected early in the fall of 1925. 
W. W. Young is sales manager for the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association. He 
will automatically assume the same_ pOS!- 
tion in the Kansas Co-operative Grain Co. 
John Vesescky is president. The Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association has one mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
in the name of Ernest R. Downie, and its 
secretary-treasurer, L. L., Wilson, is an 
applicant for admission. Another step in 
the plans of the Kansas Grain Growers 
Association is to turn over the Kansas 
Central elevator in Leavenworth and many 
other country houses to the Kansas Co- 
operative Grain Co. 

Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 113 cars, 
against 165 a week ago and 401 a year ago. 
Except the first and last days, the market 
advanced with light offerings and strength 
of futures as the bull motives. Flour pro- 
duction was reduced to 91,772 bbls. and 
there was no urgency in the outside mill 
demand, while exporters seemed to be in- 
terested only in filling their old sales. Hard 
and dark closed with a net gain of 8@12c, 
with No. 1 at $1.57@1.63, No. 2 at $1.56@ 
1.73, No. 3 at $1.54@1.71, and No. 4 at 
$1.52@1.71. Notwithstanding the scarcity 
of arrivals, soft wheat was slow, only the 
choice samples being wanted. It finished 
5@13c higher, as follows: No. 1, $1.70@1.76; 
No. 2, $1.69@1.75; No. 8, $1.67@1.73; No. 4, 
$1.65@1.71. Hlevator stocks decreased 419,- 
000 bus., to 3,519,000, as compared with 
8,428,000 last year. Additional rains were 
favorable to the new crop in most of the 
southwestern territory and abnormally low 
temperatures checked the rank growth. A 
few reports indicated slight damage from 
frost in jointed fields. Local estimates on 
the Kansas yield continue to run around 
100,000,000 bus. Oklahoma and other states, 
aside from Missouri, are expected to har- 
vest less than in 1924. The harvest should 
be early. 

Corn—Receipts, 116 cars, 
week ago and 484 a year ago. The market 
had very irregular action, with demand 
shifting from one variety to another. Feed- 
ers were fair buyers of yellow and mixed 
and mills took white freely on some days. 
Hlevator men bought, but declared the 
southern shipping demand was disappoint- 
ing. Final prices were %@3c higher, with 
No. 2 white at $1.044%46@1.051%4, No. 3 at 
$1.01@1.0344, No. 2 mixed at 99c@$1.01%, 
No. 3 at 98c@$1, No. 2 yellow at $1.05@1.07, 
and No. 8 at $1.02@1.05. The stocks de- 
creased 341,000 bus., to 4,633,000, against 
1,274,000 a year ago. 

Oats—Receipts, 60 cars, i 
week ago and 80 a year ago. Reductions 
of offerings stimulated the demand for 
choice white oats, but poor qualities sold 
slowly. The net gain in prices for the 
week was only 4@lc and prices closed as 
follows: No. 2 white, 45@45%4c; No. 3, 434 
@44%c; No. 2 red, 45c; No. 8, 44c. Local 
stocks were reduced 50,000 bus., to 881,000, 
as compared with 224,000 a year ago. There 
is an excellent prospect for the coming 
crop. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 45 cars, against 
98 a week ago and 97 a year ago. Orders 
from manufacturers were limited and the 
demand fell largely from local handlers. 
Restrictions of arrivals was attributed, in 
part, to the California bids in Texas and 
western territory. Kafir advanced 38@4c 
per cwt. and milo closed 1@38c higher, as 
follows: No. 2 white kafir, $1.69@1.70; No. 
3, $1.68; No. 4, $1.66@1.67; No. 2 milo, $2.05 
@2.06; No. 3, $2.03@2.05; No. 4, $2.01@2.02. 
An increase of 5,000 bus. in stocks was 
recorded, bringing the total up. to 284,000, 
against 455,000 last year. 


against 142 a 


against 121 a 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


A. C. Wasard of this city was a recent 
visitor in New York. 

L. J. Pettijohn of Washington, D. C., a 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
was a Portland visitor last week. 

Freights quoted for the opening of the 
new season are said by steamship oper- 
ators to be 35s to 36s 6d. It is not indi- 
cated that there is any prospect that a con- 
siderable amount of space will be booked 
under present conditions. 


S. A. Levy, for the past eighteen months 
with the Mikkelson Grain Co., is organizing 
with his father the Levy Grain Co. The 
company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000, and will have offices 
at 409 Board of Trade building. 


In the recent windstorm in Umatilla 
county a 50x100 warehouse belonging to the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Co. was wrecked, 
the roof and sides of the building being 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


ana ‘‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 


‘*‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(ENCORPORATED) 


GRAIN and HAY 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
Consignments a Specialty 


Write us fer full information on St. Louls Markets 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 
RYE 
FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


lifted from the floor and foundation and 
carried a distance of nearly 50 feet. 


Tom V. Greer, sales manager for Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., Inc., was in Boise, Idaho, 
recently attending the celebration in that 
city of the opening of main line passenger 
facilities of the Union Pacific system and 
the dedication of the new $150,000 depot. 


Among the recent visitors to Seattle were 
F. B. Burke of the Sperry Flour Mills; D. 
A. Pattullo, of the Crown Mills; F. L. 
Shull, of the Pacific Flour Export Co.; M. 
F. Miller, of the Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
and E. A. Smith, of the Astoria Flouring 
Mills Co. 


_ The establishment of through routes and 
joint rates on business between California 
points through the ports of Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle is asked by the Nelson 
Steamship Co. The principal defendants 
include the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
EES RP PRIDE TELE SORE LC Tim 
Railway Co., The Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., Oregon-Washington Railway & Navi- 
gation Co., Union Pacific Railroad Co. and 

the Southern Pacifie Co. 

_ The, Boyer Tag & Label Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
by, Lee Boyer, Milton Meyer and Jack 
Winkler. The company will engage in the 
manufacture of tags and labels. Lee Boyer 


is well known in grain trade circles, having 
been with Strauss & Co. for many years. 


Reports mailed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to all subscribers to the Oregon de- 
velopment fund showing the results ob- 
tained through the fund by the publicity, 
land settlement and marketing departments 
of the chamber, included among other 
things advertising in farm papers during 
the winter which brought 1,958 replies, 283 
persons having sent signed statements that 
they would come to Oregon this year to lo- 
eate. The total moneys which they an- 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211- 


CHIC 


219 SLA SALLE S#. 
AGO 


TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


‘I 
cates. LAMSON BROS. & COMPANY 
a Ss Ane Grain Commission Merchants 


H. J. ROGERS 
E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


§0 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
Ries 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ticipate investing are approximately $750,- 
000. Replies for the 20-month period in 
which the department has been active in 
this form of work totaled 12,000, of which 
1,087 definitely specified they were coming 
to this state. 

More interest is being shown in new 
crop wheat than in old wheat. New crop 
export wheats were being bought on a basis 
of $1.37 a bushel last week, with a few 
buyers in the field around that price. This 
is a drop of about 15 cents a bushel over 
the price offered about a month ago, but 


with better crop prospects in sight all over 
the country, buyers are hesitant about pay- 
ing fancy prices for the new crop. This 
price is way above that offered at the same 
period last season, but is hardly a reflec- 
tion on what conditions may be in this ter- 
ritory when the new crop wheat comes on 


NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


ie 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 

111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 

John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 

Barrett, R. E. Carey 

Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 

Grain Exchange 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 333% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 


ing collected. 
No suits instituted without your 


knowledge. 


the market. Trading in old wheat is neg- 
ligible. Millers are not interested in the 
market to any extent, as most of them are 
either closed down or are figuring on doing 
so within the next few weeks. Flour busi- 
ness is gone for the year, and no business 


of consequence can be expected to come 
from the mills the balance of the season. 
BUFFALO. 

H. G. Burns of this city was a recent 
business visitor in New York. 

J. H. Riheldoffer of the Tenney Co., of 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in the 
city. 

J. W. Walter, president and general man- 
ager of the J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 
was in New York visiting the trade re- 
cently. 


F. C. Greutker of the Cereal By-Products 
Co. is attending the convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at New Orleans, 

The Monarch Engineering Co. has been 
awarded the contract to build the new Re- 
gina elevator here at a cost of $800,000, ex- 
clusive of the substructure. The elevator 
will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 

The following have been elected as 
ficers of the Corn Exchange for the 


of- 
en- 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


NEW YORK 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 


BROKERS 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, Stocks, Bonds 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cocton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


And All Leading Exchanges 


209 So. La Salle St. 


BAD 


PROVISIONS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


The Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 


cities in this country. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks —GRAIN— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 


PU 
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STINT ee oe 


| Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Mariel 


Incorporated | 
| Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


| We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


Between Terminal Grain Markets 


suing year: E. M. Husted, president; W. 
J. Heinold, vice president; W. E. Town- 
send, treasurer, and F. E. Pond, secre- 


tary and assistant treasurer. 
Among recent visitors with the Corn Ex- 
change were A. B. Marcy, of Minneapolis; 


A. W. and S. T. Woods, of Albion, N. Y.; 
W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, N. Y.; P. 
Cc. Rutherford and E. J. Grimes, of Min- 


neapolis, and T. W. Swift, of Detroit. 

The Spencer Kellogg & Sons Co. has 
brought an action in the United States 
district court to recover damages for the 
loss of 102,906 bus. flaxseed that were 
transported in barges of the Waterway 
Navigation Co. through the barge canal last 
year. 

The Chamber of Commerce has taken ex- 
ception to the statement, which is being 
given publicity, that Montreal is now the 
world’s greatest grain port. In the past 
season Buffalo handled not only 77 per 
cent more. grain than Montreal, but also 
more grain than Montreal, New York, Gal- 
veston and New Orleans combined. The 
Buffalo total, as given by the chamber, was 
286,551,000 bus. 


SIOUX CITY. 


Sioux City claims to be the fastest grow- 
ing grain market in America, considering 
the length of time it has been opened. 

At the “pig day’’ program given by the 
Kiwanis club on April 30, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, state secretary of agriculture, was 
the principal speaker. 

Fred Burbank has been appointed official 
teller for both the primary and final elec- 
tion of the chamber. The primary election 
will be held at the headquarters of the 
chamber on May 6, 7 and 8 and the final 
election will be held at the annual meeting 
on the evening of May 12. 

The contract of S.: P. 
tary and manager of the Terminal Grain 
Corporation has been renewed. Mr. Mason 
has served in his present capacity with 


Mason as secre- 


NUNN HNN Future Orders THULE 


Telephone Wabash 4745 


GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 
the company for the past three years. The 
new contract takes effect July 1. Officials 


stated that he has made 
an enviable record for himself in grain Cir- 
cles since coming to Sioux City. 


of the company 


State Senator B. M. Stoddard and Rep-— 
resentative Ralph C. Prichard and L. B. 
Forsling were guests of the board of di-, 
rectors of the Chamber of Conimerce at 
the regular meeting of the board last Tues- 
day noon. D. P. Mahoney, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the work the legislators had 
done for Sioux City during the past session. 
Response was made by each of the legis- 
lators. 

Tuesday, May 12, will mark the official 
opening of the new Chamber of Commerce 
headquarters. Members of the board of 
directors will constitute a reception com- 
mittee. The membership of the chamber 
has been invited to visit and inspect the 
headquarters during the day. The annual 
meeting of the organization will be held at 
the headquarters at 6 p. m. Herbert Quick, 
internationally famous author, lecturer and 
political expert, will be the principal speak- 
er at the banquet, which will precede the 
business meeting. Mr. Quick is well known 
in Sioux City, being a former resident and 
an ex-mayor of the city. 


CINCINNATI. 
George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Cc. C. Groff & Son, flour millers and job- 
bers at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, have applied for 
membership in the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change. 

The demand for oats while only moder- 
ately active exceeded the daily arrivals and 
a firmer market and advances of 2@2%c¢ 
over last week resulted. Retailers were 
good buyers of the smaller offerings. 

Wm. Fedders of J. H. Fedders & Son, 
feed dealers in Covington, Ky., was on the 
floor of the Exchange Wednesday receiv- 
ing congratulations and passing the cigars 
incident to a visit of the stork at his home. 
The baby, a girl of nine pounds, is the 
ninth child born to Mr. and Mrs. Fedders, 
who declare it to be the prettiest in the 
city of Covington. 

The demand for immediate milling wheat 
was very much improved the past week 
and orders from southern mill for two 
and five car lots were materially increased. 
but receipts were disappointingly small and 
terminal stocks were largely drawn upon 
to supply the demand. Low grades, how- 
ever, were not wanted and discounts were 
considerably widened. 

Receipts of corn continue very light and 
far below last year’s arrivals at this time 
but the demand was only fair and market 
easy and lower early but firm and higher 
on option strength at the close. Buying 
was mostly confined to milling grades of 
white and yellow with mixed neglected. 
There was little inquiry for eastern ship- 
ments as prices were relatively above the 
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-BRENNAN- 


Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 


RED COMB BRAND FEED 
327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


HENRY W. FARNUM 
HERBERT L. JONES 


STOCKS 


SOON A 


WALLACE C. WINTER 


Farnum, Winter @ Co. 


120 W. Adams Street 
The Hanover Bank Bidg., 


BONDS 
PROVISIONS 


Member of All Leading Exchanges 


Our Daily Market Letter on Grain 
Mailed At Your Request 


SmI 


DANIEL 


225 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 


The Rookery, Chicago 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


CHICAGO 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 


The book, 9%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.75. 


327 So. La Salle St. ,Chicago. IH 


back and corners. Order form 80. 
PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 


JESSE SPALDING 
PAUL E. GARDNER 


CHICAGO 


5 Nassau St., New York 


GRAIN 
COTTON 


EF. RICK 


CHICAGO 


Careful Personal Attention to Speculative Trades in Future Markets 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COTTON 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


export basis. Terminal stocks showed a 
liberal reduction. 

Stocks of wheat held in Cincinnati eleva- 
tors and warehouses, which during the crop 
season totaled more than 3,000,000 bushels, 
were reported as down to 123,215 bushels 


on May 1, distributed as follows: Weidi- 
mann Brewery (Newport, Ky.). 85,230 
bushels; Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 


25.850 bushels and the Early & Danil Co., 
12,135 bushels. Total supplies of othe: 
grains in storage last week with comonari- 
sons of the previous week are as follows: 

May 1, 1925 Apr. 24, 1925 


Witbat-bus .7.:... 125,215 141,608 
Ss er ot es 238,053 228,245 
Cet, BUS oo... 99,920 128,456 
ERP US 805 claws se sc 3,474 3,361 
ST. LOUIS. 
W. Shipley of this city was a Kansas 


City Board visitor last Thursday. 

H. G. De Pew has again taken charge 
of Central Elevator B. which was recently 
sold to the Ralston Purina Co. 

Wilbur Christian has been elected secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Grain Club to suc- 
ceed Eugene Gissler, deceased. 

Albert Stump of Indianapolis was 
| principal speaker at the annual meeting 

of the St. Louis Traffic Club on April 28. 

W. E. Meek of the Meek Milling Co., 
| Marissa. Ill., and A. H. Gilster of the Gil- 
ster Milling Co. of Chester were in the city 
on business last week. 

Elmer Smith of the Leuhrman Milling & 
} Grain Co. was in Jackson, Tenn., and other 
| points in the south during the past week. 

Among the recent St. Louis visitors were 
| H. P. Bell of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
| Greek Co., L. B. Chapman of the Walnut 


the 


Creek Milling Co., F. A. Welk of the North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., W. J. Simms of the 
Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., and L. A. 
Arneson of the Larrabee Flour Mills Corp. 

Some critics of the private crop reports 
are calling the attention of the trade to 
the fact that the Government forecast for 
winter wheat last year in June was 509,- 
000,000 bus., which finally proved much too 
low, and on this basis it was attempted to 
create the impression that private reports 
might prove to be equally wide of the 
mark this year; on the other hand, it was 


PHONES: HAR. 0622—HAR. 0625 


argued that in this connection it is worth 
noting that the June forecast last year 
made by the private reporters were much 
greater and it was the Government report 
that was most in error. 

Stocks of Grain on May 2. 

Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
..-077,707 649,896 258,417 10,563 27,908 
Yes. ..399,116 637,953 246,698 10,563 29 
1924 .. 443,253 685,912 163,341 17,704 5,8 

Principal 


Today 


Grades— Today. Yes. 
No. 1 Red wheat 49 
No. 2 Red wheat 74,170 
INO. ot VETTE Racists 67,457 
Nov o.Hard! iecccie.s 79 180,586 
No.2) Corn), |... ¢..02 24. 215;886: — 215-887 
Noe. 2 hite® ..ae. c: 121,179 110,663 
No. 2 Yellow 39,286 39,286 
NOx 2n@ats: Fabienne. SisteKe <a 
No. 2) White e on. sient 13,410 53,410 
Noi Se 9Whitess. e5.: 134,039 35,045 
No: 2: RY¥e 262 Usehees 10,228 10,228 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as the Merchants 
Exchange): 


reported by 


1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 
Flour, bris. ...°138,110, 143720 6,730 14,130 
Wheat, bu. ... 57,300 53,300 43,000 85,040 
Corn, (DUH sce 61,600 126,000 50,750 51,810 
Oats; Duele e. 60,000 112,000 70,000 70,300 
Barley, bu. 160! dats See cal ocean e 
Hay, locals... 108 OCG Ree | Sake cts 
Hay, thru 122 168 96 235 
Kafirs & silo. 92,400 0. 2a, . Seer 1,280 

WINNIPEG, CAN, 
Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Weather conditions throughout the week 
have been most favorable to the progress 
of seeding operations. Early sown wheat 
is through the ground and the probability 
is that all wheat will be sown by May 10. 
There has been light frosts at night. 

Wheat has displayed a_ strong tone 
throughout the week making advances daily 
except on Monday. Private estimates of 
the U. S. Winter wheat crop which came 
out on Friday caused a sharp advance and 
strong market. May wheat for the week 
has advanced. 


Export buying has been light but many 
members of the export trade think business 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


Name, 
Price, 


(647) 23 


PoPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


72 Board of Trade 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 
on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as M anagers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
GALVESTON TOLEDO 


BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


Kind, Gross 
Dollars, Cents 


ST, 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY- DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the ‘‘Scientific American’ 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 


chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. 


Nature’s 


unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer’s most 


priceless resources. 


The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 


scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 


daily lives. 


Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 
personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has 
grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 


in perfection. 


Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 


telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 


Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


PROFIT 


is assured by using correct 
Grain Grading Equipment 


Official Brown Duval 
Moisture Testers 
Scales 

Sieves 

Triers 

Mixers 

Sample Pans 
Accessories 


Why Not Electrify 
Your Moisture Tester? 


Our equipment used by the Government 
Grain Inspection Depts. and thousands 
of mills and elevators. 


Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


will improve with advancing prices argu- 
ing that foreigners will be eager to buy 
when they find out that they have missed 
the market at its low. There has been lit- 
tle doing at this end for immediate ship- 
ment oe considerable wheat has been sold 
for July. 


There is little wheat left in the west. In- 


terior elevators are being rapidly cleaned 
out and the quantities in farmers’ hands 
are small. The 40 millions of wheat in the 
visible about represents what is yet left for 
export and this is far less than_ statis- 
ticians have been figuring on as Canada’s 
available supply for world needs until the 
new crop comes in. 


In the oats and barley markets there has 
been good steady export demand and the 
movement of oats east from the lakes 
terminals has been on a large scale. Large 
quantities of flax have also been shipped 


out but there has been nothing doing in 
rye. It continues to be a drug on the 
market. 


Flax has been dull and apparently under 
moderate liquidation during the early days 
of the week but gathered strength at the 
week’s end ‘in sympathy with other com- 
modities. There is now little seed left to 
market and there is a general belief in the 
trade that higher prices will prevail later 
in the season. The terminal stocks are 
believed to be in the hands of Canadian 
and American crushers and they have been 
atpaety buyers of any cash flax offered on 
qaips, 


BOSTON. 


Cc. BE. Russey of this city has been visit- 
ing in Chicago, his old home. ; 

J. Cushing & Co., grain dealers, Fitch- 
burg, have purchased the grain plant of 
the Foster Grain Co., Lowell, Mass. 


W. S. Harrison, Boston representative of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, was a 
recent business visitor at headquarters. 


The steamer Raifuku Maru, announced 
last week as having sailed from Boston 
with 48,000 bus. bonded wheat and 261,827 
bus. bonded rye for Hamburg, sank off 
Nova Scotia on April 21, due to a shift of 
cargo in a heavy storm. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


J. J. Badenoch opened their new office 
at rooms 15 and 16, Board of Trade build- 
ing, Friday with Mr. Frank Dalton in 
charge. 

James E. Bennett, president of James E. 
Bennett Grain Co., was among those who 
attended the grain dealers’ association 
meeting at Peoria Tuesday. 


Winter wheat throughout this section re- 
ported to be looking very good, but has not 
made much headway the past week due to 
the cool weather. Light frost was reported 
Friday morning, but no damage was done. 

Corn receipts remain light, with 15 cars 
Saturday. Spot prices followed the futures. 
There was a fair demand at prices 2@3c 


lower. All offerings were cleaned up at 
the decline. Local industries were the best 
buyers. No. 6 yellow, $1.01@1.02; No. 3 


mixed, $1.04; No. 6 mixed, $1; No. 5 white, 
$1.08; No. 4 yellow, $1.04; sample yellow, 
$1.01. 


Oats receipts were only 1 car. Offerings 
were small and no fresh business was re- 
ported. Bids were unchanged. 

Grain receipts and shipments for week 
ending Saturday, May 2, as compared with 
same week last year, as reported by the 


secretary, Peoria Board of Trade, as fol- 
lows: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
WHERE. © i's. cncteretaratveteeioisteamercte 20,200 25,200 
Corn Wie... t sateen ene cole 241,350 178,100 
Oatsron.. .> ete 96,100 243,000 
SERVO efor a, 0: < jaerecausteeeteasieta eee ate: crate Mammehetetorn 1,200 
Barley? l'2.:. nero 4,200 8,400 

361,850 455,900 
Inours. bbs: sean ieee 33,200 36,200 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat” ssa cislettneevaevtoeres 14,400 24,000 
(Of7) Geen eer arc ObaAMOC Lr ase 105,450 154,400 
Oates sco... Wee ees 66,600 204,600 
BEV! lec:a o o.0 hci ee seiteeee ae ee 2,400 
Barley, «.\..t. Seems soe oe 1,400 5,600 

187,850 391.000 
EOI) \ODIS, merstatsien arteietevaterels 34,400 30,000 


Hogs at local yards were reported steady, 
with a top price of $11.40. The bulk of 
good stuff sold from $11.25@11.40, with 120 
to 170 lb. averages at $10@11.30. Packing 
sows, $9.75@10, with stags, $8.75@9.25. 
Trading was fairly active, confined to light 
receipts, less than 1,000 hogs arriving. 

Cattle prices remained steady with the 
week’s stronger market. Best calves sold 
at $9.50 down. Receipts were very light. 


CHICAGO. 


M. BE. Dickson was a recent business vis- 
itor in Philadelphia. 


F. E. Hawley of the Norris Grain 
was in Buffalo the latter part of April. 


Lloyd Ellingwood of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co. was in New York on business last 
week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., was in the city on business last 
week. 

Wm. Simons has been reinstated as a 
member of the Board of Trade and is han- 
dling brokerage business. 


F. A. Hallett of Hallett & Carey of Min- 
neapolis visited the trade in Chicago last 
week on his way to the east. 


BE. A. Roeber, for nine years in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Bay State 
Milling Co., on May 1 took charge of the 
company’s New York office. Noble M. Coe 
of Winona, Minn., succeeds Mr. Roeber as 
Chicago manager. 


J. A. Rohleder, formerly of Minneapolis, 
is now purchasing agent of the feed de- 
partment of the Grain Marketing Co., suc- 
ceeding J. A. Adam, who recently removed 
to St. Louis in charge of the grain feed 
pee jobbing business of Anheuser Busch, 
ne. 


Production of 427,000,000 to 448,000,000 bu. 
in the winter wheat crop were given in the 
three private reports issued by Chicago 
statisticians. The average of the three re- 
ports suggests a yield of 438,000,000 bus., 
compared with 474,000,000 bus. by the gov- 
ernment in April, 590,000,000 bus. harvested 
last year, and a 10-year average of 585,- 
000,000 bus. Condition ranges from. 71.6 to 
75.6 per cent. Murray’s figures are the 
highest. The government last month was 
68.7 and in May last year 84.8 per cent. 
Abandoned acreage ranges from 8,510,000 to 
9,060,000, leaving an average acreage for 
harvest of 23,466,000. The percentage 
ranges,from 20.1 to 21.2. A summary of 
the three reports, with the six ciphers 
omitted on the total production and three 
ciphers on the acreage, follows: 


Cond., Cond., 
Crop. May 1.March.Acreage. Loss. 


Co. 


Snow ...427 71.6 75 33,807 8,51 
Murray 1448 75.6 73 33:335 87982 
Bryant ..440 75.2 .. © 33,257 9/060 
Ave. ..438 74.1 33,466 8,851 


There has been wide publicity given to 
the bullish crop estimates and this has re- 
sulted in a broadening of commission house 
business, with the public showing consid- 
erable interest on the buying side of the 
market. Eastern traders who have been 
long wheat at materially lower prices have 
been good sellers on the advance, but their 
offerings are readily absorbed by the new 
outside buying. Export demand, according 
to eastern advices, remains exceedingly 
dull, and it would appear as though for- 
eign buyers are eating into the passage 
stocks and cutting down their new pur- 
chases to an absolute minimum. Crop re- 
ports from abroad are generally favorable. 
The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. report 
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says that_the crop situation in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas continues to be very sat-. 
isfactory. The southwest reports a very 
dull flour business, with a reduction in 
output on the part of some mills.—Cross, 
Roy, Eberhardt & Harris. 

We believe that the world position. in 
wheat is now the strongest in many years 
and that it insures a higher range of prices 
for the 1925-26 season than those now pre- 
vailing. Prior to the world’s war, the 
world wheat acreage was adjusted upon a 
basis where a normal rate of yield fur- 
nished a moderate surplus to insure against 
possible crop yield deficiencies in some 
country in the occasional poor year. With 
the elimination of Russia as an export fae- 
tor the possibilities of production and re- 
quirements became so closely adjusted that 
this margin of safety became very small. 
In order to barely meet world needs the 
world acreage is now so low that full pro- 
duction per acre must be secured in every 
country. Last year a pt failure in 
Canada resulted in trouble the world over. 
This year we start with a very low pros- 
pect in the U. S., the greatest producer of 
all. This situation, with no appreciable 
supplies to carry over and draw upon, pre- 
sents a most serious condition and one to 
which the grain trade must give earnest 
consideration.—Bartlett-Frazier Co. 

The heaviest abandonment recorded, with 
the exception of 1917, is indicated by our 
crop correspondents. The average for the 
United States is 21.2 per cent of the area 
planted and amounts to 8,982,000 acres. 
This is somewhat larger than indicated 
by our correspondents a month ago. The 
10-year average abandonment is 11.1 per 
cent of the planted acreage. In 1917 the 
abandonment was 31 per cent, or 12,437,000, 
and the crop in that year was 413,000,000 
bushels. In 1912 the abandonment was 20.1 
per cent and the crop 400,000,000 bushels.— 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 

Murray’s figures suggest 33,335,000 acres 
for harvest and show the heaviest abandon- 
ment on record except in 1919, when a 
winter wheat crop of 413,000,000 bus. was 
raised. There was naturally heavy cover- 
ing by shorts, and commission interest in- 
creased perceptibly. The Liverpool market 
sympathized with our strength, closing 54e 
higher. We would not hesitate to take 
profits on today’s advance in prices, but 
believe purchases on setbacks are in order 
for the moment, as undoubtedly there will 
be excellent support on all good declines. 
We would not care to follow advances in 
the corn market at this time.—J. J. Baden- 
och & Co. 

European buyers were not impressed with 
the advance on this side, nor convinced by 
the latest estimates of American crop ex- 
perts. Liverpool made fractional gains, 
and there was a very small business for 
export. Weather over the eastern area is 
more favorable. Corn was dominated large- 
ly by local activities; some individual sup- 
port early; on the advances the selling was 
more impressive and confident and more 
general. The trade for shipment was mod- 
erate. Receipts light and partly from west- 
ern terminals direct to the Corn Products 
plant. Strength and higher prices at Liv- 
erpool must be accepted as a reflection of 
the important crop losses in Argentina, the 
smaller exports from that country and the 
consequent reduction of available supplies 
for northern Europe.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

Liverpool views our wheat estimates with 
interest, but is inclined to be skeptical over 
the final out-turn and was further influ- 
enced by a revised estimate of the Aus- 
tralian crop, the total yield being raised 
some 17 million bushels. Unless the for- 
eign demand improves materially, our mar- 
ket is likely to hesitate, pending the re- 
ceipt of the official crop estimate to be 
issued on the 8th of the month. Senti- 
ment is somewhat mixed, largely because 
crop estimates a year ago at this time were 
so widely variant from the final yield. The 
close cleaning up of world’s reserves of all 
previous crops necessitates better than an 
average yield the world over for this year. 
We think the essence of the situation lies 
herein and believe that this should be kept 
in mind at all times. Although foreign 
markets do not furnish inspiration for an 
immediate advance, we cannot see that the 
underlying situation has been weakened 
in any way; on the contrary, the unanim- 
ity of the private crop-reports precludes 
the idea of lower prices.—Thomson & Me- 
Kinnon. 

The trade should not overlook that the 
United States is the main source of im- 
port wheat from July to October, inclusive. 
In the last five years our exports have av- 
eraged 123 million bus. for this period. 
While European reports are rather sketchy, 
they imply that there are prospects of a 
larger world’s wheat crop than last year. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, however, 
points out that with average abandonment 
and average yield per acre, the European 
yield_on the acreage reported to date 
would be less than 1 per cent greater than 
last year. There is nothing in these re- 
ports to indicate that importing countries 
would draw on the United States for less 
than an average of 123 million bus. from 
July to October, if that amount can be 
spared. In fact, it would appear that im- 
porting countries will be unusually de- 
pendent on the United States during those 
months in the coming crop season, as in- 
dications are for small carryover of old 
wheat in all European countries.  Alto- 
gether, with the close cleanup of old crop 
supplies the world over and prospects for 
a small new crop in the United States, it 
appears to us that the wheat world 
confronted with a more bullish situation 
than at any time last year, unless there 
develops vast improvement in crop pros- 
pects in the United States. Until such @ 
turn becomes evident, we believe that 
prices will continue to ascend.—Charles 
Sincere & Co. , 


| 
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Barley 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


Apr. 27....$0.85@0.90)Apr. 30....$0.85@0.95 
Apr. 28.... .85@ .95|May 1.... .85@ .93 
Apr. 29.... .85@ .92\May 2....- .85@ .92 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending May 2, 1925, were 129,000 bus., com— 
pared with 167,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 24,000 bus. and 
121,000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 
Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
1.\aSi¢ 4] 31 6 20 39 48 
epril 28..-.... 23 4 10 74 13 
FADril 29...... 11 6 2 50 20 
april 30s... 0. im! 6 10 59 10 
Maye Le... 8. 24 7 5 53 21 
May 8 2....0¢ 19 5 12 52 19 


Total 327 131 


CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 


5: Goes 119 34 59 


The following is the range of prices 


paid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
months named: 
1925. 1924. 1923, 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. .99 55 56 50 sbshn 135 
1.03 82 73 .66 90 1.60 
Feb.  .70 61 54 54 Someries 
1.04 85 76 .70 88 1.53 
Mar 76 66 .60 53 60 1.33 
1.04 84 74 San 85 1.67 
Apr. 70 62 .60 5D 50 1.35 
95 92 75 69 fire « saitheep 
May osc. 63 .60 59 50 1.40 
scene 88 7G 74 75 1.89 
Mune .... 63 .60 54 55 6 «1.411 
AOE 84 ral 70 ae unt. 70 
Ely ..... 70 .60 .50 51 .85 
ee? 2 88 71 1 15)” 1:50 
OEE. og ns 65 D5 AT 52 91 
Sept 60 51 52 50 80 
ot) ee 70 57 -58 41 «75 
1.02 .80 afi 65 1.09 
TEV S|) sia) « 70 .b2 .60 42 59 
sane 96 is 74 64 ~ 1.12 
TS | sis ns 75 Ash) .60 46 .50 
Berets 99 81 75 62 98 
EATS osc, <l0 5D 51 47 41 50 
1.02 81 75 90 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee barley 
market continued firm and strong with 
prices unchanged throughout last week. 
Malting grades were in demand but in- 
ferior qualities, especially black oats 
mixtures, moved slowly. Offerings, how- 
ever, were all absorbed. Receipts in the 
period were 131 cars as compared with 
the same number in the previous week 
and 106 in the same week of 1924. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, quot- 
able at 93@94c; fair to good, 44 to 47 
Ib. test, 85@92c; light weight, 40 to 43 
Ib. test, 80@88c; feed, 70@82c. Iowa 
quoted 80@94c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
sin, 80@94c; Minnesota, 80@94c; Dako- 
ta, 80@93c; feed and rejected, 70@82c. 

Fr. Wortu, Tex.—Receipts and offers 
are nil with a good demand and prices 
have shown some advance. Prospects 
are very slim for another crop and it is 
apparent that supplies will have to 
come from out of the state sources. To- 
day, May 2, barley is worth basis Group 
1, No. 3, 91c; No. 4, 90c; 40 Ib., 88c. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The first three days of 
the week the demand for the cash ar- 
ticle was very slow and neither ship- 
pers, feeders, nor maltsters seemed in- 
terested in current offerings. After 
mid-week, however, there was a marked 
improvement in interest, especially for 
the lower and medium grade stuff. To- 
day’s range of sales was from 68 at 84c. 
Minneapolis elevator stocks showed a 
slight decrease, being 1,403,771 bu. vs. 
1,617,197 last week and 162,054 last 
year. 

DuLtutH.—Trade in barley was dull 
on this market during the last week. 
Receipts from day to day were limited 
with bulkhead cars making up a per- 
centage of the inspections, and some of 
the cars were also applied on sales. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Some rye was reported as having been 
sold from the elevators for eastern ship- 
ment. Receipts during the week were 
only 18 cars. The price range closed 
le up at from 71 to 8dc. 


Kansas Criry.——-Barley offerings were 
more liberal this week, but still light. 
Receipts were 6 cars. There was a good 
demand for manufacturing account, lo- 
cally and southeastward. Prices rose 
2@4c per bushel, to $1@92c¢ for No. 3 
and 87@91c for No. 4. Stocks increased 
1,500 bus. to 6,000. A year ago there 
were 48,000 bus. in store here. The 
crop news continues to indicate a large 
yield westward this year. 


Cuicaco.—Receipts extremely light 
and demand good. Feeling firmer and 
prices compared with the sales of Sat- 
urday unchanged. Prices here attractive 
to buyers, being somewhat lower than a 
nearby market. On that account good 
shipping directions continue to be re- 
ceived here from the Hast. Car loaded 
out with exports for week, 642,000 bu., 
against only 11,000 bu. last year. Crop 
outlook favorable in Illinois. Visible 
increased 64,000 bu.; last year decreased 
201,000 bu.; totals, 2,847,000 bu.; last 
year, 836,000 bu. Local stocks decreased 
14,000 bu.; total, 254,000 bu.; last year, 
172,000 bu. Malting quotably 85@90c; 
extra quality higher; feeding and mix- 
ing, 76@86c; screenings, 40@66c. Local 
inspection, 17 cars. Shipping sales were 
5,000 bu. 


RYE MARKETS 
CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending May 2: 


Apr May. July. Sept. 

27 1.01% @1.06 1.004% @1.05 94 @ .97 
28 1.03% @1.08 1.02%@1.06% .96 @ .99% 
29 1.05144 @1.08 1.03 @1.05% .97%@ .99% 
30 1.06144 @1.08 1.0434 @1.06 ITAZ@ .99% 


May 
1 1.084,@1.13  1.06144@1.10 -99%, @1.02% 
2 1.103%,@1.12% 1.07%@1.10% 1.01 @1.03 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of May 2, 1925, were 76,000 bus. vs. 21,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
2,000 bus. vs. 3,000 bus. same week of 
1924, 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending May 
2, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Apr. 27.$0.97% $0.99 $1.02%4 $1.0454 $1.03 
Apr. 28. 1.04 063, 1.08 1.08% 1.06 
Apr. 29. 1.08% 1.06% 1.07% 1.08% 1.07% 
Apr. 30. 1.02% 1.05% 1.07% 1.06% 1.06 
May 1. 1.07 1.10 1.12% 1.13% 1.13 
May 2. 1.07 1.10 1.12% 1.138% 1.12% 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 
Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending May 2, were: 


ADTUID Ts cree 7 

April 28.:...%.'« 8 11 24 17 ae 

April 29oee cee 4 42 10 4 2 

‘April’ 30% aareni. 5 40 24 9 

IMSIVELG Len. acl 8 17 4 7 

May bl 2ieiane 11 52 1 15 al 
POtalmate svete 43 355 73 60 3 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 


The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 
Chicago in the months named: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.44% .71 -86 -17 1.49% 1.66 
1.73% .74 -88% .861% 1.73 1.85% 
Feb. 1.50 -101% .88% .86 1.41 1.44 
1.70 73% =.89344 1.05 154 1.68% 
Mar. 1.10% .65%4 .81 99 1.39% 1.5914 
1.70% .71% .84% 1.06 1.50% 1.8334 
Apr. 1.01% .65% .83 -9816 1.25% 1.821% 
1.23% .67% .87%4 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
May ..s.- -65%4 .72 97% 1.35% 1.98 
syelersis OO Fee coo te Lol d eeBT 2.99 
June ..... 674% .638% .86 1.1916 2.13 
Adon 83 ato mek OO MeemtDe ee 3.47: 
DULY saisis;s -78% 62 77 ~=1.16% 1.71 
Secs aie 964% .67% .89 1.8216 2.3514 
AUS; Sedeus 8544 .645%4 .68%6 .98 1.70 
Seicisis 97 70 -78 =1.12%% 2.10 
Sept soa 8914 .68 -685% .99 1.87% 
& giafens 1.20% .74% .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
Octsy Vana 1.18 695% .70% .81 1.60 
Seine 1.35% .73% .84% .98 1.77% 
NOY. “hese. 1.144% .68% .8354 .73 1.411% 
peat 1,38 73 9214 .8714 1.73 
Dec. | isco 1.31% .69% .83% .84 1.44 
Beiear -1% .72% .923% .90 1.67 
Veary 2542 65% .68% .68% .73 1.41% 
Sees Dba: 8936 Lil eta) 2.41 


RYE MARKETS. 


Cutcago.—Closed with gains of 6@ 
11%ec for futures and 4%c¢ on car lots. 
Trade moderately large and the market 
quite active. A very strong feeling de- 
veloped, due largely to the covering by 
prominent “shorts” and buying by 
houses with seaboard connections. 
Strength in wheat also something of a 
factor. Offerings were light and con- 
fined mainly to profit-taking on the ad- 
vance. Visible supply decreased 1,730,- 
000 bu. and total is now 12,126,000 bu.; 
last year, 20,374,000 bu. Local stocks 
increased 130,000 bu. to 2,778,000 bu. 
Exports for the past week were 2,605,- 
000 bu., against 516,000 bu. a year ago. 
Deliveries on May contracts were 191,- 
Ouv bu. Charters were made for 350,- 
000 bu. to Buffalo. Car lots were in good 
demand and basis firmer at %e over 
May for No. 2. Offerings light. Local 
inspection, 30 cars. No. 2 sold at 
$1.181%4. No. 3 sold at $1.15. 


DuLutH.—A feature in trading in the 
rye market during the last week was a 
sharp bulge on Friday as a result of ex- 
port activity and the putting through 
of a good volume of business for imme- 
diate shipment. Stocks of rye in the 
elevators were reduced in the week, 
leaving an aggregate of 5,053,000 bu. 
Closing prices of No. 1 rye are 5%c up 
at $1.10. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—-The local market for 
rye was generally slow and featureless 
throughout the week just passed. Of- 
ferings were rather scant and whatever 
demand there was, was entirely for the 
choice milling quality. An effort was 
made early to change the cash basis to 
the July future but on Thursday, they 
changed back to the May again; going 
back to the July again today. 

Local elevator stocks made public to- 
day show a total of 843,462 bushels vs. 
881,039 last week and 7,772,380 a year 
ago. 

No. 1 rye sold today at 2@38c over the 
July and No. 2 July at 2c over. 


MILWAUKEE. — Rye was_ generally 
strong in the Milwaukee market 
throughout the past week but continued 
its price fluctuations within slightly 
smaller margin and closed 6@7c higher 
for the period. Offerings were mostly 
offgrade with high moisture content and 
discounts were liberal. Considerable 
Wisconsin sold on a forward shipping 
basis. Wisconsin mills and shipping in- 
terests were both fairly active in the 
market. Receipts were five cars as com- 
pared with eight the previous week and 
four in the same week of 1924. Market 
closed at $1.11@1.12%4, for No. 2, inside 
for Wisconsin, ranging at May price to 
14%4¢ under. 

New YorK.—Export business in rye 
for the week approximated two to three 
million bushels, mostly to Germany and 
Finland. : 


EXPORTS REDUCING RYE 
STOCKS. 


Again last week the principal feature 
of the rye market was the heavy ex- 
ports—making a total for the past four 
weeks of almost ten million bushels, 
and leaving in terminal elevators a lit- 
tle less than fourteen million. With 
available supplies almost entirely con- 
centrated at terminais, it is quite ap- 
parent that a continuance of exports 
at the same rate would exhaust stocks 
long before new rye will be obtainable. 
Liquidation by “longs” in May has con- 
tinued with resultant weakness, but 
should be completed this week.—Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 

ee 
BEANS AND POTATOES. 

Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of May 2: 

Beans— 


Chicago—Prices the same. Supplies lim- 
ited. New crop making seasonal prog— 
ress. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans; 
Mich. fancy, $6.25; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10; large dark, extra quality, 
$10.50. 

St. Louis — Quote choice hand picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.25 and 
prime machine picked at $6 per 100 lbs. 
Scotch peas, 74c; green split peas, 9c, 


(649) 25 


and yellows, 7c per lb. California lima 
beans at $15.50 per 100 lbs. 
Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.—Choice hand picked pea beans, 
$6.25@6.50; fair to good, $6@6.15; Cali- 
fornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 
eye, extra, $6.25@6.50; red kidneys, 
choice, $10.50; fair to good, $9@9.50; 
California limas, $14.50@15; native 
green peas, $7@7.50; Canada, $5.25@ 
5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; jobbing prices; 


25 to 50 cents above car lots. 


San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%c; 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran—- 
berry, 81%4¢; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 1lc; Mexican reds, 


$8.85 per cwt.; speckled bayos, 8%c; 
bayos, 8c. Peas (per lb.)—Split peas, 
ellaw.: Tila: sree pene © etl 


New York—Market continued very quiet 
Friday and goods were pressed for sale 
at mostly the inside quotations. Pea 
beans offered liberally at $6.25 and 
some business being done lower. Red 
and white kidneys very dull. California 
limas easy and $15 reported shaded by 


about 10c. Black eye peas irregular 
and $10.75 is the more usual selling 
price. Splits dull and unchanged. Do— 


mestic, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.50@9.75; 
pea, choice hand picked, $6.15@6.25; 
pea, screened and prime, $5.75@6; red 
kidney, $10; white kidney, $8.50; lima, 
Cal., $14.90@15. Imported, 100 lbs.— 
Marrow, $8.50@8.75; white kidney, $7.75 
@8. Lima, mad.—1924-25, $12.25@12.50; 
1923-24, $11.50@11.75; 1922-23, $9@9.50; 
Lima, Europe—Large, $11.50; medium, 
$11; small, $10.25. Peas, domestic, 100 
Ibs.—Black eye, $10.75; yellow split, 
$6.25@6.50; green split, $7.50@7.75. Im— 


ported, 100 lbs.: Green—Japan, $6.25@ 
6.50; Holland, $5.25@5.50; yellow split, 
$5.50@6; green split, $7.75@8. Chick, 


Mex.—Imperial, $11.75; monster, $11.50; 
large, $9.50; small, $7@7.50. 


Potatoes— 


Chicago—Market steady. There was a 
fair trade for a week-end and quite a 
little business transacted. Buyers were 
somewhat inclined to be particular and 
were favoring the offerings of sound 
and better quality. Shippers were not 
very active in the market today and 
were confining their purchases to urg— 
ent orders. Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wis., 
dustys, 85@95c; ordinary and poor, 60@ 
75c; round white, sacks, Wisconsin, 85 
@95c; ordinary and poor, 70@80c; Idaho 
russets, $2.60@3; Ohios, Red Rivers, 80 
@95e. New Potatoes—Are increasing; 
receipts, 12 cars; demand fair. Sales 
reported today were: Sacks, per 100 Ibs. 
—1 car Louisiana at $3.25, 1 car Texas 
at $3.25. Barrels, Florida, Spaulding 
Rose, $5.25@5.35; No. 2, $4.25; sacks, 
Texas Triumphs, 100 lIbs., $3.25; hamp— 
ers, Texas, $2.50; old, boxes, Idaho, re— 
packed, $2.25@2.50. Sweet Potatoes— 
Arrivals moderate; light demand noted. 
Hampers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.75@3; 
Hlinois, $3; Jerseys, eastern, kiln—dried, 
ordinary, $2.50. 


New York—Florida potatoes showed no 
material change; Bermudas dragged; 
old sack potatoes demoralized. Texas 
onions firm with best marks held high— 
er, though values not well defined and 
quotations omitted; Chilean and Ar— 
gentine irregular and poor. stock 
dragged; Egyptian unchanged; old bags 
in light receipt. New Potatoes—Fla., 
bbl., No. 2, 75c@$2.75. 


150 lb. sk., 
$1.15@1.35. L. 1, bulk—180 Ibs., $3.25@ 
3.40; 150 lb. sk., $250@3. Sweet Pota— 
toes—Jy., bsk., $1@3.50; Del. and Md., 
bskt., $1@2.65. 


CROP OUT OF FARMERS’ HAND 


Hart, Mich.—Oceana County is a red 
kidney bean section; very few white 
beans are grown here. The 1924 crop is 
practically out of the farmers’ hands 
and very few are held by dealers. There 
are not to exceed five cars of red kid- 
ney beans in the elevators. I know of 
but one car of white beans and feel 
very certain that two cars would take 
every white bean in Oceana County. 
Without a doubt all of the above re- 
maining beans will be shipped out in 
the next thirty or sixty days. It is my 
opinion that the planting this season will 
be normal or a little above, as the price 
has been good this last season.—D. 
Burns Hutchins. 


en a 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 

MII.WAUKEE.—Prices, per 100 lbs., con- 
tinued unchanged, with silver hull 
quoted at $2.10@2.15 and Japanese $2.20 
@2.25. Offerings were light and move- 
ment very restricted. 

Cuicago.—Faney mixed and_ silver 
hulled buckwheat, $1.90@2.00; Jap., 
$2.20@2.25; dirty seed quotably less. 

St. Lovuis.—Quote nominally at $2.05 
per 100 lbs. 

BurraLo.—Mixed, per 100 lbs., $2.15; 
silver hull, do., $2.00. 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 

Hiwasse, Ark.—F. M. Brinegar has 
purchased the grist mill of N. A. Johns- 
ton. 

Piggott, Ark.—B. L. Royall, presi- 
dent of the Clay County Mill & Elev. 
Co., died here recently at the age of 57. 

Morrillton, Ark.—Webb-Reynolds & 
Sharp, dealers in livestock and feed- 
stuff, has just completed a large build- 
ing. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Corcoran, Cal.—The Corcoran mill 
and warehouse has installed new ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of feed 


stuffs, including two Monitor cleaners, 
a Fairbanks-Morse Automatic bulk 
scale, a barley roll, a corn cracker, a 
large grinder, a batch mixer and three 
packers. 

Patterson, Cal.—The Patterson Ele- 
vator Co. filed articles of incorporation 
for the purpose of buying, selling, pack- 
ing, treating and mixing all kinds of 
grain. Capital stock is placed at $25,- 
000. Three directors have been named: 
R. H. Zacharias, William Jones and 
Manuel Rogers. 


CANADA. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Coast Service, 
-Ltd., has been incorporated for $20,000 
by grain and grain products dealers 
and merchants. 

New Westminster, B. C.—A syndicate 
of Waskatenau, Alta., men, under the 
leadership of G. G. Fowler, will soon 
erect an elevator on a site they leased 
here recently. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The safe of McLel- 


lan & McCarter Feed Co., Ltd., was 
looted by safe-crackers and $600 in 
cash and approximately an equal 


amount in checks taken. 


IDAHO. 

Malad City, Ida—After June 1st Vin- 
ton I. Rhodes of Salt Lake City, will 
be located here as loca] manager of the 
Inter-Ocean elevators. 


ILLINOIS. 

Bethany, IIl—The Bethany Grain Co. 
will be managed by Sheffield Marlow. 

Towanda, IIl.—New scales are being 
installed by the Towanda Grain Co. 

Longpoint, Ill—O. B. Wheeler has in- 
installed Kewanee Steel Air-Lift Dumps 
in his elevator. 

Strawn, Ill—Harry Tjardes is in- 
stalling a Kewanee Truck Dump in the 
Strawn elevator. 

Wing, IIl.—E. J. Overly succeeds L. 
R. Tinker who resigned as manager of 
the Wing Grain Co. 

Lanesville, II] — The Decatur Con- 
struction Co. has the contract for the 
painting of the Mansfield Ford Grain 
Co.’s elevator. 

Ottawa, Ill. — The Wallace Farmers 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. has in- 
stalled new buckets, spouts and two 
Kewanee Truck Dumps. 

Lewistown, Ili.—An addition will be 
added to the Bader & Co. elevator and 
the main part of the building strength- 
ened, also changes will be made to give 
additional storage room. 


Taylorville, lil—The Peerless Mill & 
Elevator Co. opened a branch store 
here recently. They sell direct from 


the mill to the consumer and are open- 
ing twenty stores in Central and South- 
ern Illinois. 


East St. Louis, IIl—On April 20th 
The Marshall Hall Grain Co. purchased 


Ullman, C. P. A. Herbert J. Mayer 
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the 3,600 bbl. mill and 500,000 bu. ele- 
vator of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. at 
an approximate price of $300,000. It is 
rumored a separate company will be 
formed for their operation. 


Cairo, Ili—Last week’s decision of 
the Appellate Court in favor of the Illi- 
nois Central R. R. and permitting the 
financing of the Edgewood cut-off, will 
be appealed to the ILllinois Supreme 
Court. Cairo and other Southern 
cities have joined in this effort to re- 
tain their present standing on the Illi- 
nois Central line and fighting the rail- 
road’s move to divert traffic over the 
shorter Edgewood line into Kentucky 
and points South. 


INDIANA. 

Kirklin, Ind.—C. R. Paul 
Milner have purchased the 
Feed & Grain Co. 

Poneta, Ind.—The Poneto Grain Co. 
has replaced its old grinder with a 
large Bauer Motor Driven Mill. 

Michigan City, Ind. — The Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n will meet here on 
June 25-26 with headquarters at the 
Hotel Spaulding. 

Glenwood, Ind.—The farmers cooper- 
ative movement here has not mate- 
rialized and the property Has been sold 
to private parties. 

Francesville, Ind.—The Gutwein Mill- 
ing Co. is erecting a grain elevator with 
a capacity of 30,000 bushels of grain 
which will reach a height of sixty feet 
in the air. 

La Crosse, 


and Cecil 
Sedalia 


Ind. —T. B. McDonald, 
who recently purchased the elevator 
property of Chatterton & Son, has 
leased the elevator to Arndt & Wein- 
kauf of Hamlet, Ind. 


Tipton, Ind. — The Townsend-Ward 
Commission Co. is suing the Windfall 
Grain Co. for about $650, for faliure to 
deliver 5,000 bushels of wheat in en- 
tirety, previously contracted for. 

Speicherville, Ind.—William Mattern, 
manager of the Farmers Coop. Elevator, 
was appointed receiver for the com- 
pany, which not only operated the ele- 
vator but sold feed, coal and other ma- 
terials. 

Clifford, Ind—John M. Holder, who 
recently purchased the elevator of the 
Clifford-Coop. Co. is placing the ele- 
vator in first class condition and adding 
the following lines: stock feeds, coal, 
fencing and twine. 


IOWA. 
Algona, la.—Lightning destroyed the 
Farmers Codperative elevator and 
grain. 


Merrill, la—The Plymouth County 
Elevator Ass’n will meet at the court 
house May 14th. 

Galva, la.— The W. J. Joyce Lum- 
ber Co. has been purchased by the 
Farmers Elevator Co. 

Merrill, la.—Fire destroyed the Frank 
Veidt grain elevator. Loss partially 
covered by insurance. 

North English, la.—O. F. Runion pur- 
chased the flour, feed and implement 
business of Glenn Pittibone. 

Galva, la—The J. B. Adams Grain Co. 
is wrecking its old building and will re- 
place it with a new elevator, equipped 
with the latest machinery. 

Lanesboro, la.—The Independent Ele- 
vator Co. will install lightning rods on 
both of their elevators. They will also 
be installed on Manager R. A. Maars- 
nigh’s home. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Buckeye, la~—The Lowry line eleva- 
tor together with a carload of oats, was 
destroyed in fire that did $12,000 dam- 
age to this city. The elevator was par- 
tially insured. 

Linn Grove, la.—The old grain eleva- 
tor building owned by the Western 
Elevator Co., was purchased by Gust 
Wahlquist, who is wrecking the build- 
ing and will dispose of the usable mate- 
rial. 


Sioux City, la——Members of the state 
railroad commission met scores of ele- 
vator and grain warehouse men from 
the state recently and discussed rea- 
sonable storage rates for grain, and 
promulgation of reasonable rules, reg- 
ulations and practices for warehouses 
and elevators in conformity to the ex- 
isting warehouse law. 


KANSAS. 


Beeler, Kans.—The farmers have 
formed an organization for the purpose 
of buying the west elevator. 


Florence, Kans.—E. E. Rohrer of 
Abilene, has purchased the Hacker ele- 
vator and has taken charge. 


Caldwell, Kans.—W. A. Parr has been 
selected as manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain & Coal Co. 

Caldwell, Kans.—Fire destroyed the 
Caldwell mill and elevator, causing a 
loss of $75,000. There was little grain 
in the elevator. 


Wichita, Kans.—The Kans. Wheat 
Growers Ass’p and the Chicago & 
Alton Ry. are planning for the construc- 
tion of a terminal elevator at Kansas 
City by the railway company. 

St. Paul, Kans.—A large storage 
house has been built at the O’Brien 
Elevator by Frank O’Brien for the 


storage of feed. He will handle 
chicken feed in car load lots. 

Huchinson, Kans.—C. A. Wollard 
has been removed as inspector in 


charge of this office of the state grain 
inspection bureau and George Douglas, 
an assistant is Acting Inspector. 

Climax, Kans.—Due to the large ex- 
port of grain from Climax during the 
past winter and spring, H. A. Bonnell 
will construct a new mill and elevator 
which will cost approximately $12,000. 

Winfield, Kans.—Charles M. Wallace 
of the Alexander Milling Co. will manu- 
facture in Winfield the Just Right 
brands of Chick Foods, Chick Mash, 
Just Right Scratch foods and kindred 
foods. 

Salina, Kans.—Work will begin at 
once on additions to the Shellabarger 
mills to take the place of the part of 
the plant destroyed by fire last month. 
The additions will cost approximately 
$100,000. One of the new structures 
will be a warehouse with a capacity of 
50 car loads of flour. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Fountain Run, Ky.—The W. J. Dossey 
& Sons mill was slightly damaged by 
fire recently. 


Mayfield, Ky.—The sheller house of 
the Mayfield Milling Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on April 29th. 

Lexington, Ky.—Fire originating in 
the rolls of the Lexington Roller Mills 
Co., slightly damaged the machinery. — 


MICHIGAN. 


Maybee, Mich.—Four tile tanks and 
a wooden head house are being erected 
by Liedel & Sons. 

Detroit, Mich.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Hay & Grain 
Ass’n will be held July 27th at the 
Hotel Tuller. 


Eaton Rapids, Mich.—wWillard D. 
Hults has purchased the business inter- 
est of the J. E. Crane estate in the firm 
of Crane & Crane and the business will 
be conducted under the name of Crane 
& Hults. 


Lansing, Mich.—A stock dividend of 
$20,000, declared by the board of direc. 
tors of Michigan Elevator Exchange, is 
to be distributed among patrons of 
some 150 local codperative elevator 
companies of the state. In addition, 


the board authorized payment of 7% 
interest on all stock outstanding at 
present. 

MINNESOTA. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Occident Termi- 
nal Co. has installed a costly dust col- 
lection system in it’s terminal elevator 
here. 


Marshall, Minn.—The Farmers. Eleva- 
tor & Milling Co. has installed a 
new attrition feed mill in their Great 
Northern house. 


Amiret, Minn.—The Amiret Farmers 
Elevator Co. expect to build a 7-bin, 
15,000 bu. capacity rapid transit house 
in the near future. 

Henderson, Minn.—A new elevator 
will replace the Nagel Grain Co. eleva- 
tor, destroyed by fire April 22, and will 
be complete to handle this year’s grain 
crop. 

Melrose, Minn.—The Independent 
Grain Co. of Minneapolis contemplates 
taking over the milling property here 
and conducting a general milling and 
feed grinding business. 

Morgan, Minn.—The Morgan Farmers 
Elevator Co. plan extensive improve- 
ments to their plants here, including in-. 
stallations of large scale and dump and 
a new leg, costing between $3,000 and 
$4,000. { 

Northfield, Minn.—L. G. Campbell, 
who sold the Northfield mill to the 
Theobald Flour Mills Co., will assume 
management of the plant on May 1, 
according to L. W. Huestis who last’ 
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NEW YORK CITY 


L. W. Forbert & Co. 
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HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
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PITTSBUGH, - - - PA. 


fall bought the receivers’ equity in the 
plant, which has now been acquired by 
Mr. Campbell. The mill will be operat- 
ed as a fiour and feed mill. 


MISSOURI. 

Raymore, Mo.—A. E. Long has opened 
up-a chop mill and installed a Bowsher 
Mill. 

Appleton City, Mo.—McConnell & 
Shacklers have installed a Bowsher 
Mill in their elevator. 

Buffalo, Mo.—A sale branch for the 
products of the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co. has been established. 

Platte City, Mo.—Samuel Keyer has 
purchased the idle 300 bbl. mill and 


40,000 bu. elevator of the Northrup 
Mlg. Co. 
. Ozark, Mo.—K. T. Turrentine of 


Chadwick has been elected manager of 
the Farm Elevator Co. succeeding W. 
C. Lair who has retired. 

Ozark, Mo.—The Hawkins’ Bros. 
Mig. Co. has built an elevator, flour mill 
and warehouse on the site formerly 
owned by the Ozark Water Mills. 


MONTANA. 


Dodson, Mont.—Upon. the resignation 
of A. H. Freie, N. J. Rodenburg be- 
came manager of the Equity elevator. 

Great Falls, Mont.—A 7% dividend 
will be paid holders of storage tickets 
of the bankrupt Montana. Grain Grow- 
ers. Creditors will receive a 4% divi- 
dend. 


Simms, Mont.—The Sun River Valley 
Seed Co. was recently organized here. 
J. E. Jones, president; K. W. Bergan, 
vice-president; E. F. Kahla, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NEBRASKA. 


Emmet, Neb.—On May ist, Otto 
Slaussen took over the Garrett Janzing 
Jusiness, consisting of livestock, coal, 
zrain, etc. 

Brock, Neb.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. has incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by L. B. Young, G. S. 

christy and C. EB. Huston. 


Nehawka, Neb.—Fire destroyed the 
Nehawka roller mill owned by C. D. 
St. John. No insurance was carried 
und the elevator will not be rebuilt. 


Humphrey, Neb.—The R. M. Van 
Ness Const. Co. have a contract for 
he erection of a new 25,000 bu. modern 
‘ribbed elevator for the Farmers Coop. 
4umber & Grain Co. 

Ravenna, Neb.—The Nebraska Con- 
lidated Milling Co., Omaha, has 
‘quipped its plant here for the produc- 
ion of a line of poultry feeds, including 
voth scratch feeds and mash feeds. 
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Bridgeport, Neb.—The R. M. 
Ness Const. Co. have completed a new 
10,000 bu. cribbed elevator for the Dun- 
lap & Dove Co. It is equipped with 
motor power, electric lights, Richard- 
son Automatic Scale, Van Ness Over- 
flow Distributor, manlift, truck scale 
and other equipment. A warehouse for 
handling feed, flour and seed has also 
been erected. 


Van 


NEW YORK. 


Gasport, N. Y.—Fire, originating in 
the elevator legs, destroyed the mill of 
F, J. and Ursula M. Richie. 


Oswego, N. Y.—Another large grain 
elevator for the Buffalo waterfront is 
planned to start within two weeks. 
The Interstate Elevator Corp. of New 
York City has purchased a site on the 
Buffalo river. 


NORTH CAROLIWA. 


Autryville, N. C.—I. L. Vinson recent- 
ly purchased a grist mill and a gasoline 
engine, and is prepared to grind good 
meal fine or coarse or crush corn for 
feed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Kermit, N. D.—Fire destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator here. 
St. Thomas, N. D.—The Monarch 


Elevator Co. contemplates the installa- 
tion of a Globe Dump this summer. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Articles of in- 
corporation for the grain exchange at 
the state mill and elevator here were 
filed with the secretary of state, at 
Bismarck. 


OHIO. 


Urbana, Ohio.—E. R. Robinson has 
purchased the J. L. Hewling Elevator 
in Kennard. 

McClure, O.—The McClure Elevator 
Co. has replaced their steam boiler with 
motor power. 


Jackson, Ohio.—A new fire proof 
building will be erected by the Peters’ 
Milling Co. on the site of the plant 
which burned recently. 

Waverly, Ohio.—The old Emmitt mill 
and distillery owned by John Emmitt 
of New York City has been purchased 
by James W. Robinson. 

Dawson, Ohio.—The C. 
Railroad has purchased 
formerly operated by C. H. Grim. 
building will be torn down. 

Lima, Ohio.—Hyman & Ackerman, 
who operate an elevator and a seed 
warehouse here, has incorporated under 
the name of The Ackerman Co. 


Lancaster, Ohio.—G. A. Graham was 
elected president and F. W. Kibler, Mt. 
Orab, vice-president of the Ohio Millers 
State Ass’n. Frank H. Tanner, Colum- 
bus, was re-elected treasurer. 


CG Gast. ou. 
the elevator 
The 


OKLAHOMA. 

Childress, Tex.—Bert Wilkerson ex- 
pects to build a new elevator and feed 
mill. 

Canton, Okla.—The Kell Milling Co. 
are placing their elevator in condition 
for the coming season. 
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Factory and 


Hydro, Okla.—HEl 
Co. have installed a Bowsher 

Calumet, Okla—The elevator of the 
Farmers Grain Co. was slightly dam- 
aged by fire. 

Madill, Okla.—Arthur Alsup 
Fitzhugh Lewis have purchased 
business of the Industrial Grain Co. 


Washington, Okla.—The stock in the 
warehouse of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. was partially destroyed by fire. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The two story 
frame building and yards of the 
Spooner Feed & Coal Co. were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, believed to 
have been caused from faulty wiring 
in the feed room. Damages were esti- 
mated at $15,000. 

Edmond, Okla.—The Eagle Milling 
Co. will complete by July 1st, the con- 
struction of a new fireproof grain eleva- 
tor with a storage capacity of 300,000 
bushels. Additions and improvements 
to be made by the milling company this 
spring will cost in excess of $50,000. 


Reno Mill & Ele. 
Mill. 


and 
the 


WASHINGTON. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—The storage 
warehouse of Forest Davis is nearing 
completion. 


Rockford, Wash.—L. E. Little of 
Spokane has purchased the warehouse 
and business of the Rockford Imple- 
ment Feed & Grain Co. 

Olympia, Wash.—On April 20th, Eric 
J. Barnes of Yakima took up his duties 
as Director of the State Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 


Conservation and Development, suc- 
ceeding F. G. Golyd and Dan Scott. 
Charleston, Wash.—J. D. Cain, grain 


and feed merchant, will in a few days 
become the owner of the building in 
which he is doing business. He plans 
to improve the property to better ac- 
commodate his growing grain and seed 
business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Weston, W. Va.—The Peter Arnold 
feed store was destroyed by fire, result- 
ing from a gasoline explosion, at a loss 
of $15,000. 


WISCONSIN. 


Superior, Wis.—Wm. H. Crumpton, a 
member of the Wisconsin Grain & 
Warehouse Commission, died at the age 
of 65. 

New Richmond, Wis.—A _ resolution 
favoring a measure to repeal the offset 
provisions in coal and grain taxes un- 
der the new income tax law was intro- 
duced in the lower house recently by 
Assemblyman E. B. Minier of New 
Richmond, and the house voted favor- 
ably on it. 


OREGON. 

Portland, Ore.—Levy Grain Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by A. L. 
Levy, S. A. Levy and H. L. Rosenberg. 

Portland, Ore.—Tom Shibe of Phila- 
delphia is planning the construction of 
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Jay Bee Standard Direet connected to motor, 2 
sizes, 30 and 50 H.P. Iron Base. Perfect align- 
ment. Freedom from vibration Comes fully 
equipped ready for work. Grinds and delivers to 


any part of plant. 


one of the 
Portland. 


Milton, Ore.—L. L. 


largest grain elevators in 


Rogers of Adams 


is now the owner of the Milton Eleva- 
tor Co.’s elevator. The house will be 
moved to Adams. 

Springfield, Ore.—A carload of corm 
from Omaha, Neb., has been received 


by the Springfield Mill & Grain Co. for 
sale in Springfield and vicinity. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Groton, S. D.—The farmers have or- 
ganized a shipping association here, of 
which Henry Foth was elected presi- 


dent. The new association will operate 
independently, shipping to those it 
chooses. 

Watertown, S. D.—About 20,006 
bushels of grain, mostly oats, were 
damaged by fire and water, in the re- 


cent fire, which partially destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator. Loss was estimated 
at $20,000 and insurance fully covered. 


TENNESSEE. 


Oneida, Tenn.—The Oneida Mlg. Co. 
will rebuild their burned $80,000 plant 
immediately. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Liberty Mills 
are now owned by the Fourth & First 
National Bank, who purchased the 
$800,000 properties for $130,000 at auc- 
tion. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The American 
Grain & Hay Co. has incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000, and is doing a 
general grain and hay business with 
warehouse facilities on the I. C. R. R. 
Sam E. Rison is chairman of the board 
of directors. R. N. Arches is the vice- 
president and general manager. 


TEXAS. 


Aiken, Tex.—The McAvoy Elevator 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, by J. E. McAvoy, L. D. Mce- 
Reynolds, Grace McAvoy. 

Sherman, Tex.—The Fant Milling Co. 
managed by E. T. Fant, will erect a 
fire-proof warehouse of brick and con- 
erete construction, which will cost 
about $20,000. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Dal-Tex Grain Co. 
is erecting a 75,000 bu. capacity eleva- 
tor including a mill for the manufac- 
ture of stock, poultry and sweet feeds; 
also a warehouse which will cover 12,- 
000 square feet. 
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316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD, 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Providence does dealing. 
Save. 


Cc. A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. : 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


When ‘‘Seedy”’ 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


Lise sired 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
‘“‘“MADE-RIGHT”’ 
Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 


etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent’ top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 
234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 
seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. W. SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Tep TOLEDO,OHIO Samples, Prices 


Pree tr Yee, CLOVER ini Lier Upes 
SEEDS 


Track or Tolede 
ae Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 
Send Samples Timothy tures 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered price® 


Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membees Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago board*or Trade 


For Late Planting 
SEED CORN—GRIMM ALFALFA, 


NORTHWESTERN GROWN ALFALFA, 
MILLETS, FODDER CORN, 
SOY BEANS, CANE, 
SUDAN, BUCKWHEAT, FLAX 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the ‘futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
May 2: 


Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High. Low. May2. Apr.25. 

Cash ......$16.50 $16.30 $16.30 $16.50 

OC wen ee 13.25 13.00 13.05 13.25 

DECK eee ele 13.10 12.90 12.90 13.10 
Alsike— 

WANTS cabo isie 12.80 12.50 12.50 12.80 
Timothy— 

Cas Yen sreles 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

EINE SSIS pip 3.05 3.00 3.00 3.05 

Septs fs-. = 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN Reporter by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending May 2, 
1925: 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
VOB heeral share 90,000 3,390 3,345 8,920 
1924 eee 60,000 8,919 155,255 181,428 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending May 2, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 
Timothy. — Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 367 147 1 46 237 198 
Prev. wk. 449 345 7 6 122 181 
1924 7 ius 51 508 137 122 114 340 


1924-25 35,687 26,369 10,617 5,410 16,422 15,873 
1923-24 31,218 20,504 10,626 7,954 23,643 14,063 
1922-23 36,696 37,955 4,168 11,320 24,789 13,956 

Timothy—Drier weather imparting a 
better undertone. Late rains not con- 


sidered ample to carry crop far. More 
will be needed. Common country run 
about $5.75@6.00 per 100 Ibs., high 


grades $6.15@6.30, extra choice $6.35@ 
6.40 and fancy seed $6.50@7.00 bid. 

Alfalfa Seed—Prices steady. Re- 
cleaned country lots at $21.00@22.00 per 
100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—Up i%4c. No. 1 North- 
western closed at $2.76@2.79 per bu. of 
56 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Good demand at lower 
prices. Country lots $18.00@20.75 for 
100 lbs., good $21.50@22.50, choice $23.00 


May 6, 1925. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


@24.00, fancy $25.00@26.00 and Mam- 
moth $21.00@26.00, according to quality. 

Alsike—Values 50c@1.00 higher. Good 
demand. Fair country lots $16.50@ 
18.00 per 100 lbs. Good seed $18.50@ 
20.00, choice $21.00@22.00. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


Toxtrepo, O., May 4.—Cash clover was 
lower again the past week. Trade is 
light and the demand for this season 
is about over. The carryover is not ex- 
pected to have much influence on prices. 
Dealers have had a good trade, although 
it was smaller than they expected it to 
be. 

October clover was easier but met 
with good support around $13.00 and 
there are indications that it will be 
stubborn around this level. December 
was traded in at a discount under Octo- 
ber. The present price of clover is con- 
sidered Jow compared with prices dur- 
ing the war years and right after. Pre- 
war years also saw some very low 
prices for clover. Extreme high prices 
curtail the demand as farmers will take 
some substitute even though they know 
it is not as good as clover. This year 
was an example as they found that 
nineteen or twenty dollars was too high 
when alsike and sweet clover and soy 
beans could be bought at a big discount. 
Dealers saw the trend of the demand 
and immediately cut their prices to 
meet the competition with the possible 
exception of domestic grown that could 
be guaranteed. Clover of known origin 
sold at a big premium and found will- 
ing buyers. Most American farmers 
have been warned against foreign seed 
and though it may be adaptable they 
are still uneasy and will try and get 
domestic if it is available. The crop 
now in the making can be a large or 
small one as the weather dictates. If 
small prices will likely go as high or 
higher than they did this season. If a 
large one they may go lower than rec- 
ords of the past several years. A trad- 
ing market will be witnessed from now 
until the crop is made and the fluctua- 
tions will be wide, offering opportuni- 
ties for investment that come only at 
this time of year. 

Alsike and timothy were both fairly 
steady this past week and while the 
trade was light the undertone is strong. 
Crop damage may enter the ring later 
the same as in clover and create a 
lively market. Just at present the sea- 
sonal dullness is on in both these seeds 
and will not be shaken loose until more 
is known of the coming crops. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


KANSAS Ciry, May 2. — Grass seed 
trade is a thing of the past for this 
spring, except a few scattered orders 
for alfalfa emanating from northern 
territory. Local houses are beginning 
to think about the new blue grass seed 
crop, which promises to be liberal. Ad- 
vices concerning growing fields of timo- 
thy and clover are favorable. Except 
in Nebraska, the new alfalfa outlook is 
encouraging. Winter killing was the 
trouble in Nebraska. The demand for 
forage seeds has not reached its pos- 
sible extent, but there is a fair distribu- 
tion. Cane seed is plentiful and the 
market is weak. Carlots offered on the 
Board of Trade this week were quoted 
at $1.15@1.30 per cwt., as from first 
hands. Much of the seed is going into 
feed channels. Millet is firm and 
scarce, especially the German variety. 
Sudan seed has been moving in fair vol- 
ume. It is so cheap that farmers are 
encouraged to buy it. The soy bean and 
cowpea trade is awakening, but cowpeas 
are high and buyers favor soy beans 
for economical reasons. 

Seeds are quoted in a wholesale way 
as follows, per cwt., sacked: Blue grass, 
$20@30; timothy, $5.50@7; red clover, 


$25@34; sweet clover, $10@14; alsike, 
$17@23; alfalfa, $17@23.50; red top 
cane, $1.65@1.80; orange cane, $1.65@ 
1.80; black amber cane, $1.65@ 
1.80; red amber cane, $1.65@1.80; Ger- 
man millet, $4@4.50; common millet, 
$3@3.50; Siberian millet, $2.25@2.75; 
hog millet, $2.25@2.50; Sudan, $3.50@ 
4.50; cowpeas, per bushel, $4.50@5; soy 
beans, $2.15@3.25. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy—fair to good country 
seed at $5.50 to $6.00; low-grade, weedy 
and dark at $2.00 to $4.50; clover—fair- 
ly clean to high grade clean seed at 
$12.00 to $20.00 and heavily weedy lots 
at $2.00 to $10.00; German millet at 
$4.00; common millet at $3.00; hog mil- 
let at $2.05, bulk basis; Sudan grass at 
$3.30 to $4.00. 

Stock peas—quote whippoorwill at 
$3.50 to $3.75; new era and mixed at 
$2.75 to $3.00 per bu. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber at $1.50 per 100 lbs. 

Sunflower seed—quote sound seed at 
$3.50 per 100 lbs. 


IMPORTING POOR SEED. 


Great quantities of clover seed are 
coming into the port of New York from 
Europe, much of which will find its 
way eventually to farms where it is 
wholly unsuited for planting purposes 
is the gist of a warning sent out to 
farmers by the state seed analyst at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 

Samples of clover seed collected by 
inspectors of the Department of Farms 
and Markets and sent to the seed test- 
ing laboratory at Geneva have been 
found to be of unquestionable foreign 
origin. Out of 97 samples, 37 were un- 
doubtedly imported, while 16 were 
questionable. Many seed dealers do not 
know that they are selling imported 
seeds, says the seed analyst, and farm- 
ers who buy such seed are doomed to 
disappointment and loss from the use 
of the seed as the clover will kill out 
the first winter due to the severe tem- 
peratures to which the seed is not 
adapted. : 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, May 4.—United Kingdom: 
There is a steady to firm tone in evi- 
dence in the linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom. Spot supplies of lin’ 
seed are scarce, while forward positions 
have been in fairly good demand re 
cently. 

Linseed oil remains firm with a de 
cidedly better consumptive demand pre 
vailing. 

Edible cotton oil is meeting with ¢ 
fair demand. 

India: Shipments of linseed last weel 
amounted to 280,000 bushels comparet 
with 188,000 bushels the week previous 

Argentine: Clearances of linseed art 
being maintained around % millior 
bushels weekly compared with abow 
two million bushels at this time a yea! 
ago. Port stocks are increasing gradu 
ally and now aggregate 4,600,000 bushel’ 
against 4,400,000 bushels the week pre 
vious and four million bushels at thi’ 
time last year. The export demand ii 
improving, especially the inquiry fron 
the Continent. 


CONDITIONS IDEAL. 

Saw Francisco, Cal—Growing condi 
tions for seed crops in California hav’ 
been ideal since planting time. All see! 
crops are looking in wonderful cond! 
tion with the possible exception of oD 
ion. Many fields of this item have bee! 
damaged somewhat by mildew and W 
believe that the production will be cu 
considerable on this account. r 
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Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


Lettuce, radish and carrot are look- 
ing exceptionally well and no doubt 
there will be a normal harvest of these 


_ varieties. 


On beet there has been some few 
fields that have not come through as 
they should while others are doing re- 
markably well. On the average, we 
think there will be just about enough 
to go around providing the fields now 


, growing yield a normal crop. 


Sweet peas are not looking near as 
well at the present time as they did a 
month ago, but believe that there is a 
very good acreage planted, so that we 
have no fear but what there will be 


enough to fill all contracts.—Sherwood 


sulted. 


Seed Company, by C. F. Voorhies. 
TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLtEepo, May 2.—Some October clover 
wanted today at $13.00 but no trade re- 
No new features. 

Bears a bit aggressive. 
scenery makes them that way. 


Brilliant 
Scenery 


now indicates we may be in for a fine 


crop of seed this year, so says a close 
friend, but he adds: ‘‘But so often we 


find results are just the opposite from 


scenery, and one thing certain the old 
| erop 


is well cleaned out the world 
over.” 

No old stocks to contend with may 
prove the fly in the ointment when the 


October bears get too gay. Been pretty 


.dry all spring and some sections think 
may affect red clover later. 


Come to 
think of it many reports from several 


' states mentioned dry weather, and they 


] 


think it will mean trouble later. Perfect 


prospects never reach the goal. A lot 
of things can happen. 
Thirteen dollar October clover again 


with us. It sold there once before and 
then advanced to $14.75 on the damage 
talk from some states. Perfect scenery 
in nearby states turned the price down- 


ward. There was quite a turnover at 


$13.10 to $13.00. A year ago October 
closed at $11.95 against $12.0714, two 
years ago, and $11.60 three years ago, 
sO present price may not be far out of 
line, and this too based on prospects 
of big crop in this country. High grain 
prices are possible for a long time and 
may help seed. 

Good rains in the country make ev- 
erything look green and pretty for the 
moment. Been plenty dry talk. Latter 
bound to be a factor later. Light car- 
ryover also a factor. Likely have a good 
summer demand. Anyway prices not ex- 
cessive when compared with other farm 
products.—J. F. Zahm & Co. 


SEED TRADE GOOD. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—During the past 
thirty days the farmers in this section 
have been extremely busy. Climatic 
conditions being favorable, more corn 
has already been planted than during 
the entire planting season of last year. 

Corn is not the Kentuckians’ cash 
crop, but now that a goodly acreage is 
in, there is time to put in a good acre- 
age of tobacco, which is their cash crop. 

The seed trade in this section has 
been very good this spring and from 
all indications there will be a heavy 
demand for forage crop seeds during 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


‘THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


=== if. J. BOYD 
Grass and Field Seeds 


Carlots - Odd Lots 
Identical Lots 
526 W. 18th St. Chicago, lll. 
“Let's do some trading together” 


May and June.—Purcell Seed Co., G. M. 
Purcell, Prest. 


—_,- 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DuLutH, May 2.—Apart from mod- 
erate advances staged on Friday, slow 
and draggy conditions prevailed in the 
flaxseed market during the last week. 
The cause was ascribed mainly to the 
belief in trade circles that even offering 
of the most liberal inducements possible 
would not bring about any increase in 
the movement of seed from the country 
this way at present. They therefore 
drew upon elevator stocks to cover their 
moderate needs and let it go at that. 
Price changes in the six days’ operations 
were small, spot and May seed closed 
3g@4%ec off and the other futures 4c 
off to unchanged. 


The spot market was quiet as shown 
in the premium for the best grades be- 
ing cut 4c to 2c over the May price. 

A feature in the week was the arrival 
here of the first cargo of Canadian seed, 
a lot of 108,000 bushels. It was deliv- 
ered to a crusher and an announcement 
was made by an official of that house 
that another cargo would be brought 
over from Fort William next week. It 
was also intimated that a moderate 
movement of Canadian seed would be 
continued this way during the present 
month. 


Operators in the fiaxseed market are 
disposed to play a waiting game just 
now in order to get a better lineup on 
the general trade situation for a time 
ahead. A sobering influence upon the 
market at present is uncertainty regard- 
ing the action of President Coolidge in 
the linseed oil duty reduction contro- 
versy. While the impression is general 
that no action in the way of duty re- 
duction will be taken at present, it is 
thought by operators, to play a careful 
game in the interval. F 

Including seed brought over from 
Fort William, receipts of flax here dur- 
ing the week were 166,846 bushels and 
with shipments of 59,000 bushels, stocks 
of 273,000 bushels were left in the ele- 
vators. , 

Closing prices of flaxseed on this mar- 
ket on Saturday as compared with the 
previous Saturday and the same period 
last year were: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago. 
Spot .....$2.70-72 $2.7034-7634 $2.4614-5614 
To arrive 2.70 2.7036 2 614 
May .70 2 7036 2.4614 
July 2.72% 2.73 2.3834 
SEDC. Mescae-c.00 2.50 2.21 


OPINION FROM TEXAS. 


Wheat arrivals continue only moder- 
ate and very few consigned cars being 
sold. Talked to a number of Texas 
mills during the past week and reports 
of present and prospective flour business 
could not be regarded as encouraging. 
Some uneasiness was expressed about 
supplies sixty days hence, which we 
believe accounted for a little better in- 
quiry for wheat during the past week. 
We believe consigning should prove prof- 
itable at this time. Government report 
is due May 8 and there are a number of 
opinions expressed that it will prove 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


“COW PEAS SOY BEANS SEED CORN | 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
S ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SEEDS 


Se TTT TT TTT 
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SUNN A 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS = 


MCU MC NUON 


ail 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


ie 
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Bas bee babs: 


market value. Our’ service 


please yeu. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments = 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. = Tex.= 
Two private wires to Chicag = 
Rab ab eal ot tein tien EE 


quite bullish—Federal Commission Co., 
Ft. Worth, Lex: 


—_- 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


=| 


au 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to April 27, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending April 27 


Total Total 
Sta-— Total for previous 
tions. season. week. week. 
Kentucky jue eee 1.80 1.24 .56 
Ohio s7nitioeen 15 1.51 ally .63 
W. Virginia... 1 1.44 .76 -62 
Michigan ..... 7 1.80 51 +39) * 
Indiana. 3... 16 1.36 .73 37 
Dilinois Pay. sa 19 1.93 -70 65 
Wisconsin .... 5 2.20 49 1.06 
Minnesota .... 18 1.37 .36 42 
N. Dakota 16 1.34 3 48 
S. Dakota 13 1.04 44 .29 
Montana, \s./cen 12 1.09 .06 .69 
Nebraska 18 ASL 42 42 
Towa \Reee ene 22 1.34 Ap .74 
Missouri ..... 24 1.80 .39 -79 
Kansas) fi. sc.ceead 1.43 .32 .94 
Oklahoma .... 11 1.68 £2 1.55 
—————> eo _ 


CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920 
Jan. 1.73% 1.05 1.12% 1.04 1.71 2.50 
2.20% 1.24% 1.30% 1.39% 2.06% 3.50 
Feb. 1.73 1.09 1.16% 1.25 -.1.54. 2:35 
e160) Lid 1.387 1.54% 2.02% 2.78 
Mar. 1.40% 1.02% 1.16 1.36% 1.52 2.50 
2.02 1.22 1.388 1.72 1.83% 2.90 
Apr. 1.36% 1.03 1.21 1.31 -1.23% 2.63 
1.62% 1.27 1.87 1.47% 1.58 3.05 
MayYi  ceces 1.0554 1.15% 1.17% 1.42 2.83 
1.30 1.81% 1.73 1.82% 3.45 
GUNGE sce se 1.04 1.03% 1.13 1.29% 2.75 
L469 2.264" 1.65) 1-708, 8:18 
SLL Secreta 1.14 -964%2 1.05 1.18 2.29 
LOG Ly 60 e800 93:00 
Aug 1.21% .97% 1.00% 1.16 2.22 
vale e 1.544% 1.22 1.33 1.56146 2.86 

Sept 1.22% 1.0214 1.02% 1.24 2.28% 
srietets 26a. 1:28) 132 53:68) 2.74 

Oct 1.38% 1.07 1.091% 1.14 1.96% 
Saieiers 1.60% 1.26 1.32%, 1.50 2.39 
IN Qi seein 1.36% 1.04 1.16 1.12% 1.58 
Shien 1.67% 1.21 1.47% 1.83% 2.24 
DCC ens 1.52% 1.0254 1.1814 1.08% 1.64 
1.9134 1.19% 1.37 1.38 2.08 
Year ys ss 1.02% .96% 1.00% 1.00% 1.58 
- 1.91% 1.3742 1.73 2.06% 3.50 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


(653) 29 


RUDY -PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


auuied her Shab Ppa, 
Shelled an nappe rn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


a » 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


tioned in the complaints have expired, 
and have not been renewed, and there- 
fore there is no public interest in fur- 
ther procedure. The contracts ques- 
tioned in the complaint had to do with 
alleged discrimination in prices in the 
sale of the respondents’ products. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending May 2 
(000 omitted) : 

In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 


Baltimore .4,074 112 194 1,231 48 
SOSLON tress oss 23 380 sos 
Buffalo 4,016 1,612 2,524 1,063 533 
ANGAt Poy. 714 78 136 wae A 
hicaso. <....< 3,353 11,514 12,941 2,778 254 
Detroit sh... 200 20 220 12 okie 
Duluth 10,164 125 10,184 4,746 221 
Galveston ... 861 <3 atts 25 Siete 
Indianapolis.. 253 633 50 ea 
Kansas City.3,392 4,553 851 159 6 
Milwaukee .. 253 769 1,104 358 91 
Minneapolis 11,247 571 16,662 843 1,404 
New Orleans.1,461 142 204 88 see 
Newport News... aa 68 oite 
New York... 407 131 608 223 153 
Omaha Weis.. 572 1,333 497 57 11 
IPO Or lang ta aera ae yeas 3 59 103 &. 
Philadelphia 1,048 207 456 58 Pei 
Sioux City... 263 138 122 4 5 
St. Joseph... 401 421 23 6 3 
St. Louis.... 438 693 337 11 31 
POleGO. 2.50%: 1,007 198 256 20 oe 
Afloat, cases 113 284 a aE 
Wichita 990 70 2 dan oa 
Canal es secitexc 91 5 yr. 87 
Pikes. cass 363 233 64 aren 
Total . -45,681 23,379 “48, 082 12,126 2,847 
Last year..51,461 17,978 at bee 20,374 836 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago increased 164,000 bus. last week, 
and rye 130,000 bus. Corn decreased 


775,000 bus., oats 823,000 bus., and bar- 
ley 14,000 bus. Details follow, last 
three ciphers omitted except in the 
totals: 

Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 
Wheat 660 2,693 3,358,000 13,198,000 
Corn 4,322 7,192 11,514,000 3,986,000 
Oats 5,778 7,163 12,941,000 3,258,000 
Rye 2,697 81 2,778,000 1,915,000 
Barley .... 2 252 254,000 172,000 
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& DARLINGS 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’ on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. U. 8. 
Department K 


Among recent applications for mem- 
bership in the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Ass’n are the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans; The Ladish 
Co., Milwaukee; and the Famous Mo- 
lasses Feed Co., Omaha. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 


DEMAND FAIRLY GOOD. 

DurHAM, N. C.—We may state that 
in our opinion the demand for feedstuff 
in this section is fairly good at this 
writing. Production is not heavy and 
stocks are reasonably light.—Austin- 
Heaton Company, M. A. Briggs, Sales 
Manager. 


Covington, Ky. 
Vanda Opp. Cincinnati, O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIMULA Ne 


“Chapman’s *6p Products ” 


3); 
MEAT SCRAPS SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


QUARTERLY STATEMENTS. 


50% Protein Archer-Daniels Midland Company of 
DIGESTER TANKAGE AUS tt Minneapolis for the quarter ended Mar. 
60% Protein SALT 31 last, including subsidiaries, net prof- 


RAW BONE MEAL its after all charges and taxes were 


$518,963, making net profits for six 
months ended Mar. 31 of $1,117,487. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., of New Orleans 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia., for the quarter 
ended March 31, last, including sub- 


Table — Rock — Block 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


ae yn So og? 


sidiaries, net profit was $489,465, after 

Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois depreciation and interest, but before 

= 1, = tatarmadd 
aie 8 fecetal. taxes, equal, after preterre 


dividends to 97 cents a share on 433,- 
773 shares of no par common stock. 


LINSEED TARIFF IN DOUBT. 


VMIALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Last week’s reports on the status of 
the linseed oil tariff consideration cred- 
ited the President with seeking advice 
from the Department of Agriculture. A 
difference of opinion within the tariff 
commission seems to prevail, some of 
them recommending reducing the duty 
on oil from 24% cents per gallon to 18 
cents; others, a flat duty of 20 cents. 
The matter is still much in doubt but 
it is believed the President will be 
swayed by the interests of the flax seed 
producer in any action he may take. 
Then, there is the possibility that by 
taking no action, he will permit the 
ariff to remain as is, which seems the 
most satisfactory basis to the trade. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 
May 


Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


2H 

= Always in the Market for 

COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


ill UUUEOQUCUOEUUL LULU GOUDEN 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY, 2—Feeding de- 
mand for cottonseed meal continued 
slow this week. It is expected to re- 
main so during the next 30 days. Okla- 
homa mills offered meal $1 a ton less 
than a week ago, When exporters were 
buying. Doubtless the rains had a 
bearish effect. The Oklahoma mill price 
was $35.50 and Arkansas asked $36. 
There were no Texas quotations here. 
The Kansas City price on carlots was 
$41.70 for 43 per cent protein, which 
was only 10c lower than a week ago. 
Cold pressed flake, 25 per cent protein, 
sold at $36.20. 

The only demand for linseed meal 
was from the ton-lot buyers, who have 
to pay $4 premium on their purchases. 
Dealers asked $45.80 for carlots, or $1 
more than a week ago. The Minneap- 
olis carlot price was $40.50 to $41.50, 
with the inside figure being made by 
resellers. 

Manufacturers of tankage yielded to 
the desire for more business and made 
another cut of $5 a ton. This brought 
the price down to $50 for carlots. Many 
buyers had been waiting for this and or- 
ders increased on the decline. Meat 
scrap held firm at $55, with a good de- 
mand. 


NEW ORLEANS . 
‘ANOSAVANNAH 
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WHEN BUYING 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


MID WEST BRAND’ 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 
CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 


COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


All grades for all deliveries Oracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground 


Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize 


Oats— 
Millet—Sunflower 


WHITE MULE BRAND 


MARIANNA SALES COMPANY 


—Milling in Transit 
Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, !OWA 
2000 East Grand Ave, 


411 Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 


| “Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 

Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 

CHICAGO 

A few territories open to progressive deal- 

ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 


mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


~ BAGGING-TIES- SUGAR'BAG CLOTH . 


Please mention this.paper when inquiring for: prices 


> 
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Feedstuffs 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The $40.000 oil meal which was ayail- 
able last week seems to have been ab- 
sorbed. Sales of a few single cars a 
day by handlers seem to be sufficient 
to maintain present prices and the ex- 
ceedingly strong export market has 
stimulated values throughout the east- 
ern part of the country 
Chicago to ship into eastern Ohio, a 
condition which has not prevailed for 
some time. In other words, this market 
has a so much broader territory in 
which to ship that values will, undoubt- 
edly, be maintained for the present. 

When one stops to think about it, oil 
meal at $40.50 Chicago is not high 
priced compared with bran at $26.50 and 
midds at $29.50. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that over 1,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian flax have already been 


shipped since the opening of navigation, 


the bulk of this flax having gone to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Toledo, and this 
will undoubtedly assure a fairly steady 
run of the mills for the next thirty or 
sixty days.—Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
May 2. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts 1,180,000 bushels bonded, 
120,000 bushels domestic. The market 
was inclined to weakness early in the 


week, but later responded not only to 


the strength of other grains, but values 
were influenced by reason of the appear- 
ance of an export demand for American 
oats, which heretofore had been lacking. 


Sales in considerable volume have been 


accomplished and there is further in- 
quiry. The reasonable price at which 


this commodity is selling has finally ap- 
pealed to foreigners who, it is believed, 
continue their purchases around 


will 
current levels. The lightness of the 
present movement and a somewhat 
larger domestic consumption is rapidly 


decreasing the visible supply and also- 


relieving the pressure. The- result is 
not only a gradual increase in values 
but in premiums as well. Heavy North- 
western shipments during the present 
week to lake ports will doubtless be 


enabling 


largely distributed through consumptive — 


channels, though a fair proportion of 
them will finally be loaded out for ex- 
port. The local and nearby domestie 
trade are using these oats to a large ex- 
tent and will continue to do so- while 
they can be purchased at existing dis- 
counts under oats of all rail origin. 
We quote 36-lb. Northwestern No. 3 
white oats, lake and rail, at 9 over Chi- 
cago May, track New York domesti¢, 
ae cents at the close of the market. 

. Forbell & Co. w 


GLUTEN FEED CAMPAIGN. | 


The Associated Coen Products Mani 
facturers, with 


South La Salle street, Chicago, com- 


headquarters at 208 


-? 


prised of eleven manufacturers of corn — 


gluten feed, have just launched a cam 
paign to educate users and dealers as 
to the superior qualities of their prog 
uct. 


In the first booklet, “Which Do You 
Buy—Figures on a Tag or Feed in the 
Bag?” especial emphasis is laid on as 
certaining and using that food which 
meets the requirements of the animal. 

Among the statements which are 
made, to illustrate this specific point, 
are: 

“You cannot tell anything about the 
quality of a cigar by the brand on the 
wrapper. It may be stamped with the 
word “Havana” in big letters, but you 
must smoke the cigar before you can 
know its quality. 

“You cannot tell anything about the 
quality or flavor of a food product by 
what appears on the outside of the 
package. You must eat the food your 
self. If the quality is poor you noe 


{ 
| 
| 
. 
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THE PRICE 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


buy it again, no matter how pretty the 
package may be. ; 

“When you judge a 
pears on the analysis tag you are only 


feed by what ap- 


part right in your opinion. You can 
not be 100 per cent right until the feed 
has stood the test with your animals.” 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED 
MARKET. 


Minn., May 2.—North- 
west weather continues favorable for 
seeding flax. Van Dusen Harrington’s 
crop report of April 29th says. 

“There have been good rains during 
the past week which have put the 
ground in shape for new breaking. This 
land will be used for flax. While it is 
too early to estimate the flax acreage, 
indications point to an increase over 
last season.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Argentina shipped to the U. S. the 
past week 120,000 bushels compared 
with 512,000 bushels same week last 


year. To date shipments to the U.S. A. 
have been 3,976,000 bushels compared 
with 8,772,000 in 1924, and to Europe 
have been 5,488,000 bushels compared 
With 19,986,000 in 1924. We figure 
quite a loss to work Argentine seed on 
the Atlantic Coast on present quotation 
of seed, oil and cake. ; 
Receipts of flax in Minneapolis the 
past week have averaged less than 10 
cars daily. We think about twice this 
amount is being worked. New business 
is very light, but shipping orders on old 
contracts are taking oil as fast as it is 
produced. There are probably about 3 
million bushels of Canadian seed to be 
marketed before new crop. This seed is 
vow moving to mills on the lakes and at 
New York harbor. Other than this 
these mills will get no domestic seed 
until new crop, say 4 or 5 months. 
There is plenty of seed in the Argen- 
tine, but their prices must decline or 
our oil values advance before this seed 
tan be worked without loss. The pres- 
ent situation confirms the records of 
past years. We cannot expect cheaper 
bil if we reduce the world’s production 
of flaxseed. We get the cheapest oil 
when the bulk of our domestic seed 
eProp is being marketed, and when we 
ire at the mercy of foreign producers 
und speculators from December or Jan- 
lary forward and they know our needs, 
x11 buyers must pay higher prices.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company. 


MINERAL IN FEED. 


The report of researches in the lab- 
atories of the Kentucky agricultural 
sxperiment station brings out some in- 
eresting facts. 

“The conclusion has been reached,” 
said Dr. J. M. McHargue, in charge.of 
the investigation, ‘that copper, iron, 
Nanganese and zinc perform more im- 
Jortant functions in agriculture than is 
senerally recognized.” 

Experiments thus far have been made 
m Kentucky blue grass, red clover, al- 
‘alfa and yellow corn, wheat, rice pol- 
shings and polished rice, showing that 
Ton predominates, with zine second, 
Manganese third and copper fourth. 

“The germ of wheat,” says the report, 
‘is a rich factor.. The association of 
‘elatively large amounts of copper, 
nanganese and zine with this substance, 
‘ich in vitamines, is a coincidence of 
‘triking interest. 

“It was found that when rice is pol- 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


ished nearly all the copper, iron, man- 
ganese and zine are removed in the 
polishings. Consequently when pi- 
geons were confined to a diet of polished 
rice they soon developed polyneuritis, 
whereas pigeons fed on unpolished rice 
maintained a normal condition. Appar- 
ently the compounds of copper, iron, 
manganese and’ zinc contained in the 
pericarp and germs of cereals are im- 
portant factors in nutrition. 

“Fertile soils, it is shown, contain 
small amounts of the elements, copper, 
manganese and zinc. Plants grown in 
the soil absorb small amounts of these 
elements, which are stored in the leaves 
and in the pericarps and germs of the 
seeds. 

“When the cereals, corn, wheat and 
rice are highly milled the resulting de- 
germed corn meal, patent flour and pol- 
ished rice are deprived of the greater 
part of the compounds of copper, iron, 
manganese and zine, which appear to be 
factors in animal nutrition. 

“In practical agriculture, depleted 
soils may require the addition of avail- 
able compounds of copper, manganese 
and zinc in order to restore and main- 
tain productivity and to produce a food 
supply containing the vital factors in 
normal proportion.” 

A research problem of fundamental 
importance in agriculture today, the re- 
port declared, is to ascertain which of 
the elements that occur in soils, plants 


‘and animals are necessary and what are 


functions. 
FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 
May 2.—Prices 
strong and practically unchanged in the 
Milwaukee feed market last week. De- 
mand for wheat feeds for immediate ship- 
ment was well sustained, but requests for 
later shipments lessened. Despite the fact 
that production continued low, receipts 
from day to day held up well enough to 
supply current needs. Hominy feed ad- 
vanced $2@2.50, reground oat feed $1. 
Prices now are: (Winter bran, $26.70@28; 
spring bran, $26@27; standard middlings, 
$27.50@28.50; flour middlings, $32.50@33; red 
dog, $40@40.50; rye feed, $26@27; linseed 
oil meal, $41@42; cottonseed meal, $40.50@ 
45; hominy feed, $37@38.50; oat feed, $7@ 
7.50; gluten feed, 30 days, $32.80; all in 100- 
Ib. sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, May 2.—Offerings of mill feeds 
were much freer this week, reflecting a re- 
sumption of mill operations, and a larger 
output of by-products and as a result the 
market was easier and lower, with a fur- 
ther downward tendency indicated by the 
inactivity of demand. Quotations received 
from western and nearby mills at the close 


their 


Milwaukee, continued 


of the week were generally on a lower 
basis. Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: 
Soft winter wheat bran, $31@31.50; hard 


winter wheat bran, $30.50@31; spring wheat 
bran, $30@30.50; standard middlings, $31.50 
@32:; soft wheat middlings, $37@37.50; gray 
hard middlings, $37@37.50; mixed feed, 
$34.50@35; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29; hominy 
feed, $39.50@40. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, May 2.—Feed prices closed 
the week at the high of the movement, 
with city and western feed gaining another 
dollar per ton. Large sellers continue to 
stay out of the market and spot goods are 
now commanding a good premium over 
prompt shipment stuff. 

City bran is quoted at $33.50, middlings 
$34.50 and red dog $47. while western bran 
rules at $32.60, middlings $33.60 and red 
dog $47@47.50 per ton. 

BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, May 2.—The spot feed situa- 
tion is firm on spring wheat bran and 
western middlings, for which there is a fair 
jobbing demand. Hominy feed is steadier, 
but not actively inquired for. Alfalfa meal 
holds its own under moderate spot stocks. 
Gluten feed is steady as last quoted. Dried 
beet pulp slow sale with the steady im- 
provement in pasturage. Quotations fol- 


CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Superior Quality 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Buttermilk Feeds 

Starting-Growing 
Mash 

Laying Mash 

Poultry Fattener 


ys —— 


FOR CHICKENS 
ES] 


TCO Lhs Net Weight 


TICLE 


Pig Meal 
Hog Feed Vitalizer 
BUTTERMILK MASH (Beat Milk by Official 
Real appa apes 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 
PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


UACTEUUO LYE TU TEENA 


TT 
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low: Spring wheat bran, per ton, 100-Ib. 
sacks, $32@32.50; western middlings, per 
ton, 100-lb. sacks, $32.50@33; hominy feed, 
per ton, $42@43; gluten feed, per ton, $38.75 
@39; alfalfa meal, per ton, $30@31; dried 
beet pulp, per ton, $37@37.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, May 2.—The Minneapolis 
millfeed market showed considerably more 
life again and as the week drew to a close 
there was a much firmer feeling notice- 
able than at any time for some weeks past. 
Of course, prices have been mounting 
steadily all through the month of April, 
but there did not seem to be much of any- 
thing which holders could actually base 
their bull fever on except the light output. 

Grains have begun to pep up again and 
if there is any marked improvement in the 
coarse grains, many in the trade here feel 
that the bottom on millfeed has been seen 
for some time to come. The east has been 
into this market and apparently are buy- 
ing stuff for future delivery. The south- 
west has also been in, filling requirements 
which ordinarily have been taken care of 
by the winter wheat country. With the 
demand for spot offerings improving and a 
good demand for the futures right along, 
the trade cannot see very much in the bear 
side of the market for the present at least. 


Today’s asking prices were as follows: 
Standard bran, $24.50; pure bran, $25; 
standard middlings, $26.50@27; flour 


midds., $31.50@32; red dog, $40@41. 

Weekly shipments totaled 10,895 tons vs. 
11,230 last week and 11,903 a year ago. Sea- 
son shipments since Sept. 1 this year: 449,- 
389 vs. 520.482 last year; since Jan. 1, this 
year, 202,876 tons vs. 377,064 last year. 

DULUTH. 

Duluth, May 2.—Irregularity was shown 
in the feed market during the last week. 
Millfeeds were advanced from 50@75e and 
ground feeds weakened $1.25 all around. 
Demand was light, with the mills reporting 
stocks accumulating in some items. Clos- 
ing prices per ton follow: Bran, $25.50; 
shorts, $26.50; Boston mixed, $26.50; red 
dog, $39; flour middlings, $31.50; ground 
oats, $27.50; No. 1 ground feed, $35.25; No. 
2 ground feed, $33.50; No. 3 ground feed, 
$31.50; cracked corn, $39.25; coarse corn- 
meal, $39.25. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, May 2.—There is a good 
demand for nearby feedstuffs, offerings of 
which are light and prices are a shade 
higher, but western stock is neglected and 
quotations nominal. Prices quoted are for 
carlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Soft winter bran, $36@37; winter mid- 
dlings, $33@34; spring bran, $34@34.50; 
standard wheat middlings, $33@33,50; flour 
middlings, $38.50@42; red dog, $46@47; rye 
middlings, $32@33; reground oats feed, $13 
@14; fine yellow hominy, $42@43; fine white 
hominy, $483@44; low grade flour, $59.50@ 


60; cottonseed meal, 36% protein, $43.75@ 
44; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, $46.25@ 
46.50. 

MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, May 2.—In feeds activity con- 
tinues limited, as buying is on hand to 
mouth basis and disposition is to use what 
has already been contracted for before tak- 
ing more. Prices have been steady all the 
week. Millfeed is slow at $29.50@30 for 
wheat bran and $35.50@36 for gray shorts. 
Standard middlings are offered at $33.50. 
Cottonseed meal'is quiet and not quite up 
to prices asked one week ago, 41 per cent 


offering at $38 and 43 at $40, with mills 
not pressing anything for sale. Alfalfa 


meal is slow, but is steady at $27@27.50 for 
No. 1 medium. Manufacturers report fair- 
ly good demand for poultry and dairy feeds. 


Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk ! 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


Sven MILL FEED BU YE RS oF 


are profiting by a _ special sonvices 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 
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Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


SALT 


Mixed Cars of All Grades 


MYLES MEDIUM salt espe- 
cially prepared for the elevator 
and farm trade. We guarantee 
it not to cake or harden under 
any climatic conditions. 


MYLES FARM SALT is a 
new development following 
years of experience in grinding 
pure salt. For meat curing and 
the widest usage of your farm 


customers, it is without an equal. 


MYLES TABLE SALT is a 
free running, superior salt for 
the farm table. It comes in 
convenient packages and waxed, 
wrapped cartons. 


SALT BLOCKS pressed from 
the same high standard MYLES 
SALT that is just as clean and 


white as you would serve on 


your table. 


Prices and samples on request. 


HIGBIE 
SALT CO. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOSTON. ¢ 
Boston, May 1.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton: Spring bran, $33@33.50; winter bran, 


none offering; middling $34@39; mixed 
feed, $35@42; red dog, $46.50; hominy feed, 
$44: stock feed, $44; oat hulls, reground, 
$14; cottonseed meal, $45@50; linseed meal, 
$46.75 @47.25. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-Ib. $2.90; 
eut and ground, $3.19. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 58@59c; 
fancy, 38 Ibs.; 56@57c; regular, 38 lbs., 55@ 
56c; regular, 85 Ibs., 54@55c; regular, 34 
Ibs., 53@54e. 


sack, rolled, 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SHOULD BE IN ALL MASH FEED 


Feed manufacturers 


that Dried Buttermilk is playing in poultry feeding. 


Buttermilk is now 


who study the reports from Agricultural 


Colleges and 
Poultry Experimental Feeding Stations are quick to realize the important role 


It is a fact that Dried 


practically accepted as an indispensable and most neces- 


sary adjunct to all mash feeds by poultry raisers and poultry experts. 


NET IOOLBS. 


PURE Z 
D aurrerN 


Re 


BULLETIN 258 


Indiana State Experiment Station 


Form of 
Buttermilk 


Eggs 
Laid 


Cost per 
Dozen 


Drieds ja25 as 189.4 16 Cents 


Liquid... 5.3 164.7 16 Cents 


33 Cents 


When Buying Feed 


Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Carolina Milling Co. 


Manufacturers full line 
mixed feed and corn meal. 


Dealers in grain, hay and seed. 
DILLON, S. C. 


Rides Ceam, Cl Meal 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
More dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


HAYES 


Grain @ Comn. Co. of Ill. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 


Feeds of all kinds 
327 S. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


PURE MAPLE CHARCOAL 


3 Sizes 
BAG LOTS - MIXED CARS 
With Anything in Feeds 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


co 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


ports, 


Dept. 165 


If you are a manufacturer of mash feed for 


growing and developing baby chicks, egg pro- 
duction in hens and pullets, or fattening fow1\s 
for market, 
ing on the wall,” viz: public demand for Collis 
Process Pure Dried Buttermilk in all mash feeds. 


you must consider the ‘“handwrit- 


Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk is man- 


ufactured under our patented process which re- 
tains all feeding elements and lactic acid found 
in freshly churned pasteurized buttermilk. 


Write for further data, authentic feeding re- 
cost figures and prices. 


COLLIS Products Co. 


General Offices 
Clinton, Ia. 


“Dairyman’s Best” Dairy Rations 
“Nutrio” Dairy Rations 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


WE BUY AND SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Mfr's of? CHICAGO 


Wendl FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 


MILLS AT 
CHICAGO,ILL,. E.ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


MINER LABORATORIES 


9 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in chemical and microscopica 
analysis of FEED STUFFS and in problems 
connected with their manufacture and sale. 


HERMAN NAGEL 


CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 
Mixed Feed Formulae, Advertising, 


Compiling of Booklets, Sales Promotion 
Service, Chemical Analysis and Control. 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill, 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 702 P. B. 427 


Agents aad Cammission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


rhampion 


9 FEEDS A Full Line 


of Quality 
fer dairies, cattle, hoos, horses and pouttry ire 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 


FEED MARKET TO BE LOWER. 


VINCENNES, INv.—Feed situation in 
our opinion is like the wheat, small 
supplies, small demands. Believe will 
gradually work lower as July Ist ap- 
proaches, then look for $8.00 slump.— 


Baltic Mills. 


*than week to ten days previous. 


May 6, 1925. 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito San—A. K.—Ebony Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early Yellow 


WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, 


WANTED—We have a soy 


carlots or less. 


bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 


unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 


22,000 Acres, 


Established 1824. 
Bloomington, III. 


Broker 


WALTER M. BROWNE, Bree ie. Memphis, Toon, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Feed, Flour, Cottonseed Products 


FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION. 


Mill feeds are very strong with up- 
ward tendencies for immediate and 
prompt shipment. The prices for June 
to August inclusive are also firm with 
less sellers’ interest tor future than 
for immediate prompt shipment. Flour 
production is on a very limited basis 
and with any demand for mill feeds, 
prices should hold fairly firm through- 
out May. Nearby shipment commands 
a premium over prompt. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—-Bran, $25 to $25.50; 
standard middlings, $27.50 to $28.00; 


flour middlings, $31.00 to $32.00; red 
dog, $39.00 to $40.00. 
Cuicaco.—Bran, $27.60 to $28.10; 


standard middlings, $30.10 to $380.60; 
flour middlings, $33.60 to $34.60; red 
dog, $41.60 to $42.60. 


Kansas City. — Bran, $25.50; 
shorts, $32.00 to $32.50. 

Sr. Louis.—Bran, $27.90; gray shorts, 
$34.40 to $34.90. 


ALFALFA MEAL. 


Fairly good demand for immediate to 
prompt shipment with some interest for 
30 to 60 days. Nominally quoted sec- 
ond hand bag basis, choice, $29.50; No. 
1, $26.50; No. 2, $21.50. Fine ground 
grades, $3.00 to $4.00 a ton premium. 


RecrounpD Oat Frep. — Nominally 
quoted, $7.50 to $8.00; unground, $9.00 
to $10.00. Very little demand and very 
little buyers’ interest except that which 
can be purchased at discounts. 


sray 


LINSEED Ort MEAL.—The demand keeps 
pace with the supply and markets hold 
firm under this condition. Should the 
mills increase their preduction with un- 
changed demand, it is conjectured prices 
might decline slightly. 


Hominy Freep. — The supply and de- 
mand limited. Prices slightly firmer 
Nom- 
inally quoted sack basis white, $38.50 to 
$39.50; yellow, $38.00 to $38.50. In bulk, 
where available, $1.50 to $2.00 per ton 
less. 


Drizep BuTTERMILK.—Demand is strong 
and has been for the past few weeks, 
the result being that the market is well 
cleaned up. There has been no change 
in prices, which are as follows: Cream- 
ery in carlots, 6%c per lb. and L. C. L. 
up to 7%4c. 


CoTTONSEED Mrau.—There has been 
some improvement in the market, the 
demand being somewhat stronger. With 
indications pointing to a smaller cotton 
crop this year, and consequently higher 
prices a clean-up is looked for before 
the new crop. Meal is nominally quoted 
for 43 per cent protein, Chicago basis, 
at $44.75. 


PacKERS’ Propucts.—Demand is slack- 
ening somewhat, and as producers are 
in the midst of their fertilizer business, 
no special effort is being made to dis- 
pose of feed products. Today’s quota- 
tions are as follows: Meat scraps in 
carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $55@60 a ton; 
60 per cent protein digester tankage, 
$50@55, with some manufacturers quot- 
ing $50, while others have not yet 
changed their prices, which remain at 
$50; raw bone meal, $50. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


ELEVATOR OPERATING COSTS. 


At the annual meeting of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, week before last, 
there was discussion regarding the op- 
erating expense of the average country 
elevator. It is a well known fact that 
the majority of country dealers have not 
taken into consideration in times past 
the various overhead items that enter 
into the direct expense of handling 
grain. This matter has been discussed 
frequently at grain conventions. The 
following estimate is based on the coun- 
try elevator handling from 100 to 200, 
000 bushels of grain annually. It is 
noted that there is a need and neces- 
sity for something better than a two 
cents per bushel] buying margin at the 
average country point. 

Estimated expense of operating a coun- 


try elevator handling 100,000 to 200,000 
bushels of grain annually. 


OPERATING EXPENSE. , 


Interest on average investment in 
elevator building and machinery, 


$8,000 ‘at 7 “per. cent seuune see ee $ 560.00 
Interest on average investment in 
grain on hand and in transit, 
$10,000 at 7 per cent-2-.en.ce oe ee 700.00 
Depreciation and repairs on build— 
ing and machinery, $8,000 at 10 
I Of) We IHS eo ck Foe. 800.00 
Power and light.< «.<sccsteeereaieele 300.00 
Salary of owner or manager....... 1,800.00 
Waees for extra helpl: esses 900.00 
Normal taxes .:2siesemenentieee era 150.00 
Fire insurance <2. ccc ieee 200.00 
Workmen’s indemnity and public 
liability 0... -¢2 oon eee 30.00 
Tornagdo insurance ’..ep pease 25.00 
Incidentals: Telegraph, telephone, 
postage, office, fuel and coopering 
GATS | ovis «ielaiece:eve, 0-0 Or eee rae eon 325.00 
Loss of grain in transit..,..:...... 100.00 
Loss by deterioration in quality 
and misgrading),.. scene 100.00 
Incidentals: War tax on freight, 
demurrage, switching, etc........ 100.00 
Total expense ss. a eee $6,090.00 
Average annual cost per bushel 100,000 
bushels @ 6 cents. 
Average annual cost per bushel 125,000 
bushels at 4% cents. 
Average annual cost per bushel 150,000 
bushels at 4% cents. 
Average annual cost per bushel 175,000 
bushels at 3% cents. 
Average annual cost per bushel 200,000 
bushels at 3 cents. 


200 Rats Killed 
At One Baiting 


New Discovery Quickly Got 
All—Not a Poison. 


Them 


A remarkable record of rat extermination 
is reported to Imperial Laboratories of Kansas 
City, Mo., by H. Stenfert of Redford, Mich. 
who says: “I was over-run with rats— 
seemed to be several hundred of them. Dog, 
ferret, traps, all failed. Tried Imperial Virus, 
and was rid of them all in short order, Have 
since found rat skel-— 


etons, large an 
“small, all over the 
farm. Also saved 


Mig every baby chick.” — 


Mr. Stenfert’s @X-— 
perience is only 
typical of thousands — 
of users of this new method of killing brown — 
rats, mice, gophers and other rodents. Greed- | 


ily, eaten on bait. Harmless to humans) 
poultry, pets, stock, ete. Gives the pests @ | 
fever, and they die outside, hunting air and 
water. 

So confident are the distributors that Im- | 
perial Virus will do as well for you, that they | 
offer to send two regular, full size $1.00) 


bottles for only one dollar on ten days’ trial. | 


Send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to Imperial Laboratories, 1415 Coca Cola - 
building, Kansas City, Mo., and the shipment | 
will be made at once, If at the end of 10 
days you are not entirely rid of brown rats, 
mice or gophers, as the case may be, even this 
special price will be refunded. This offer is” 
fully guaranteed, so write today as you @0- 
not risk a cent. t 
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PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY When in the market wire us for 


176 Townsend Street 


Alfalfa Department 


| 

: aan Fide Piaco: CALE? Colorado Alfalfa Meal 

| =e Choice California Grain Hay Manufactured by 

ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. been received in this country. It con- Alf — Alfalfa Meal 

| tains records of the world’s chief cereal alfa Hay cae Denver Alfalfa 
Kansas City, May 2.—Though im- crops, imports, exports, shipments and all; 

yrovement and price stabilization are stocks. It is an international reference Alf If Ha Ming and Products 

evident in the alfalfa meal market, book of much value for the grain and alfa yY Company 

oresent sales are mostly in single car- milling trades, published by G. J. S. Green and leafy — 55 to 60 lb. bales. 

ots. There was a great deal of cheap Broomhall, F. R. S. S., editor of Corn I oc It "s dependable 

stuff to be worked off. Mill men here Trade News at St. Mary’s Chambers, t Colevadaimarr: Ofhes. r! 
ook for activity in May, possibly be- St. Mary Axe, E. C., London, England. ' General!lOffice: Sales Office: 

‘ore the middle of the month. Fresh It is possible that the New York City Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. LAMAR.COLO. *% PIERCE BLD 

fferings of raw material are light, but office of J. D. Broomhall at 423 Produce Conway Building Chicago, Illinois ’ + ST.LOUIS, MO 


nillers have good stocks of both hay Exchange has this volume in stock. 
ind meal. The only change in meal 
prices during the week was an advance 
Meola ton on No. 1. Carlots were 
juoted as follows: Choice, $25.50@ 
46.50; No. 1, $23.50@24; No. 2, $18.50@ 
9; No. 3 or brown, $17.50@18.50. 
Trade in grain and molasses feeds 
jlackened and manufacturers were un- 
uble to give any reason except good 
yasturage. Buying was light, with 
1orse and mule and poultry feeds the 
mly articles moving in _ respectable 
juantities. There were few _ price 
thanges. Horse and mule feeds dropped 
11@2. Scratch poultry feeds fell $1.50@ 
’. The following quotations are based 
m carlots, per ton: Dairy feeds, $36@ 
6; cattle feeds, $39@44; hog feeds, $45 
@51; pig meal, $68; horse and mule 
‘feeds, $32@41; alflafa-molasses feeds, 
126@33.50; scratch poultry feeds, $46.50 
951.50; mash poultry feeds, $49@75. 


ALFALFA WEEVIL. 


The alfalfa weevil will be a limiting 
dest, in the opinion of experts of the de- : 
jurance of raising a full crop in south- 
mm the pest, he must arrange early for 
. From the time that worms become nu- 


factor in crop production for 1925 if UFACTURERS & DISTRIBUT 
yartment of entomology, University of 

vest Idaho, the portion covered by a re- Ss Ili g a M 

vent experiment, is to be prepared to e in an ost 

he purchase of machinery and supplies, 

nerous enough to cause injury until 


veather conditions are favorable for the Adoress CHICAGO,,U-S 
daho experiment station. The only as- 
sontrol the pest if the necessity arises. e 
“If one is not prepared to wage war I rofitable Feeds for 
‘or they cannot often be procured at the 
ime needed,’ says a recent bulletin 
rom the department. “The saving on 
me crop alone will pay for labor and 
‘quipment for several years. If control 
measures prove not necessary, the sup- 
lies will not deteriorate and can be 
onsidered in the form of crop insur- 
nce that need not be drawn upon until 
nother season.” 
hey have reached their greatest num- 


ers and stopped feeding, is the critical Sugared schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration are the fastest 
ee mount of selling and most profitable feed for feed dealers because— 

, Entomologists have made a minute 

furvey of fields and have found many = 

Mt cei trvivine. oven: after ail 1. They are QUALITY Feeds that exactly meet the requirements of farm- 
rops of hay had been cut. There are ers and dairymen. 

erso ho beli that the parasitic E, 

atnion me ih eoeit hate it ene ae 2. They produce such splendid results for feeders that they always come back 
rol, but others maintain the extreme for more. 

routh and heat of last summer killed & ‘ 

aany of the weevil. Both of these sup- 3. They make a COMPLETE dairy ration. Sugared Schumacher Feed sup- 
ositions are disputed by the depart- plies the carbohydrates and Boss Dairy Ration the protein part of the 


nent, however, because of evidence that 


‘n abundance of weevils entered winter ration. 

live after they were supposed to have ° rT; ’ ” 

Mica by parasites or weather. It 4, Sugared Schumacher Feed is an “all ’round” feed—good for hogs, horses 
3 pointed out that the parasites would and dairy cattle. 

fave killed them in the worm stage if = ~ “ « e ° 

hecali. 5. They are extensively advertised in the farm and dairy publications. These 
——$— convincing advertisements send thousands of customers to the stores of 
925 CORN TRADE YEAR BOOK. dealers who handle these feeds. 


_Broomhall’s corn trade year book r x . a : 
pr 1925, published in March, has just If you are not handling these fast selling and profitable feeds write 


us today for our attractive dealer proposition. 


| ALFALFA HAY 
| ALFALFA MEAL 


Address 


he Ss ic o B- A. 
A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. Ghe Quaker Oats Company cricaso, Us. 4 
COE es 
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Hay Department 


THE HAY CROP. 


Figures are just available, of interest 
to those who have complained about the 
extremely large and cheap 1924 hay 
crop. It is true that the total tonnage 
of both wild and tame hay was much 
above the average, totaling 112,450,000. 
The 1923 crop was 106,626,000 tons. The 
average farm value on December 1, 
1924, is however surprisingly high, 
$13.05, as compared with $10.96 for the 
1923 crop and $9.85 for the 1922 crop. 
The trade will recall that the large 1922 
crop was practically the same tonnage 
as the 1924 yield. We quote Govern- 
ment statistics in the above, and the 
1924 price which is $3.20 per ton higher 
than the 1922 price, may be partly ex- 
plained by the extremely high grain 
market during much of 1924. 


HAY WELL CLEANED UP. 


Meramora, Ohio—Hay fairly well 
cleaned up. No inducement for farmers 
to sell at present prices. 

Present prospects for the coming crop 
rather discouraging. We have had six 
weeks of the toughest kind of weather 
on old meadows as well as new. 

However, timely showers and a little 
sunshine will, doubtless, again prove 
that dame nature never fails us.—S. L. 
Rice, Manager. 


HAY PROSPECTS EXCELLENT. 


PETALUMA, CAL. — In this particular 
section the prospects are most excel- 
lent for a crop of hay, in fact it has 
been many years since we have had 
anything equal to it. The ground is 
moist and there is a good stand so that 
the wind will not have any serious ef- 
fect that will interfere with growing 
and maturing. 

Our county will produce quite a sur- 
plus, which will have to be stored lo- 
cally. The balance of the state, particu- 
larly all the northern portion of it, 
seems to be enjoying equal conditions 
and will be able to take care of théir 
own requirements until winter at least. 
Last season we had a very light pro- 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 
Receivers—Shippers 
HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CoO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


duction and consequently there will be 
no carry-over, except possibly a limited 
quantity of alfalfa hay.—G. P. McNear 
Co., Geo. B. Murphy, Sec’y. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


H. A. Dyer of the National Hay & 
Milling Co. and G. F. Mahon of the 
Mixed Feed Supply Co. will attend the 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association in New Orleans 
May 6, 7 and 8. Floyd Wilson of Den- 
ver probably will accompany the Kan- 
sas City contingent. 

J. A. Brubaker of J. A. Brubaker & 
Co. revised his mailing list this week. 
Among his discoveries was the fact that 
since 1923 he had handled hay from 400 
different shippers. He also found that 
one shipper to whom market letters had 
been sent for 25 years had responded 
with one car in all of that time. 

The opening ball game of the season, 
Wednesday, when the Kansas City Blues 
met the Toledo team, was attended by 
many local hay dealers, who closed their 
offices early. 

“As the season for new hay ap- 
proaches,” said Thomas Ennis of the 
Ennis Hay Co., “I notice an increase in 
orders from Mississippi and Louisiana 
for old alfalfa and timothy. I believe 
there will be a good deal of buying by 
people who prefer old to new hay dur- 
ing May and June.” 

“Poor cattle trade conditions at the 
Kansas City stock yards account for 
dull local business in hay just now,” 
said N. C. Campbell, president of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association, 
one day this week. ‘‘Not only are the 
cattle receipts light, but there are few 
of the kinds that interest the specula- 
tors. When cattle speculators are busy, 
they are good buyers of both prairie 
and alfalfa hay. They take hold of a 
bunch of cattle that look thin and 
ragged, feed the animals for a few days 
and sell at a profit.” 

The April receipts of hay and straw 
in Kansas City were 1,473 cars, as com- 
pared with 2,650 in March. A year ago 
the April arrivals were 2,484 cars. Dur- 
ing April, 1925, the offerings included 
778 cars of alfalfa, 516 cars of prairie, 
143 cars of timothy, 15 cars of clover 
mixed, 12 cars of clover and 9 cars of 
straw. 

At the meeting of the Western Trunk 
Line committee in Chicago last Tues- 
day, when the proposed revision of the 
milling-in-transit privilege on Colorado 
alfalfa hay was under consideration, the 
interests of the Kansas City market 
were represented by N. C. Campbell, 
president of the Kansas City Hay Deal- 
ers’ Association; H. A. Dyer of the Na- 
tional Hay and Milling Co. and J. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention it 
ER & CO, 
192 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


Solicits your business 


Hay Consignments 
Hay Orders 


a 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited. Market latormation furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAWY 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Phones State 6016-6017 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


North & Gmpany 
Receivers—Shippers 

Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 

Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


commissioner 
for the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 


Tedrow, transportation 
merce. All of the Kansas City men re- 
turned confident that no change would 
be made in the present situation. 
Campbell said the demand of the Colo- 
rado millers was identical with the 
one made in 1921. In event that the 
Western railroads should accede to the 
Colorado proposition, the matter will be 
carried to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Furthermore, there is said 
to be a promise from an outbound rail- 
road in Kansas City that any disadvan- 
tage that may be placed on the Kansas 
City market would be offset by a cut in 
the rates on hay and meal from this 
market to the South and Southeast. 
HAY PAGE 


HAY DEALERS HOLD BANQUET. 


For the first time since the war days, 
the hay dealers of Kansas City were 
rounded up on the evening of Sept. 30. 
The occasion was a banquet given by 
the Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in the Hotel Savoy. Including 
members, non-member hay dealers, grain 
men and bankers, the attendance was 
about 80. The object was to discuss 
various matters pertaining to interests 
of the market and to strengthen the 
membership of the exchange. 


When the cigar stage of the dinner 
had been reached, President Newton C. 
Campbell of the association, acting as 
toastmaster, threw the meeting into an 
open forum and led off with a speech, 
in which he said there was evident a 
tendency on the part of certain markets 
eastward to place obstacles in the path 
of Kansas City, the greatest hay center 
in the world.. As an instance of this 
he cited the recent unsuccessful attempt 
of St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis to in- 
duce the railroads to advance the freight 
rates from Kansas City to the Southeast 
$1 a ton. 

“Just now,” continued Mr. Campbell, 
“St. Louis is backing the Colorado al- 
falfa meal manufacturers in a move to 
deprive Kansas City of its milling-in- 
transit privilege on Colorado hay.” 

Mr. Campbell said the natural difficul- 
ties of the hay business were sufficient 
without the envious jabs of competitors. 
In this connection he referred especially 
to the necessity for a general lowering 
of freight rates to a level that would 
move the commodity from all sources of 
production. The only hope for relief, 
he said, was in the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, to which grain, flour, cement, lum- 
ber and other industries were looking. 
He added: “The Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association is negotiating with 
the law firm headed by Clyde M. Reed 
ot Kansas for the beginning of a suit 
to correct the abuses in hay transporta- 
tion. We have assurance of co-operation 
by the St. Joseph exchange, but the 
Omaha dealers are procrastinating and 
pleading lack of funds. This suit will 
cost about $7,500, and the Kansas City 
exchange is ready to put up its share of 
the expense.” 

Mr. Campbell touched the subject of 
federal inspection of hay, which, he 
said, was inevitable. He said the de- 
gree of compulsion and possibly objec- 
tionable application would depend upon 
a hearty co-operation by the hay dealers. 

The president laid before the assem- 
blage a proposition, formulated by cer- 
tain members of the association, for the 
establishment of a public warehouse in 
Kansas City to take care of distressed 
hay in periods of excessive receipts. 
This progressive step, he said, would be 
in line with other achievements of the 
association, which had been responsible 
for upbuilding the market. 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Campbell's address the speakers: were 
C. M. Funk and D. B. Tilson, who 


, 


Mr. * 


.., 
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favored the warehouse plan; J. D. Cole 
and J. A. Brubaker, who approved the 
contest for freight rate revision, and C 
J. Riffie, who advocated steps to induce 
independent dealers using the hay tracks 
to clear trades through a member firn 
or operate under a bond. R. B. Shof 
stall, a non-member, but who is con 
nected with an exchange firm, gave ¢ 
warning against any effort to restric: 


| 


competition. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


Seasonal dullness prevailed in the hay 
market during the week ending May 2 
with New York and Chicago the only 
markets displaying firmness, according 
to the weekly hay review of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Good pasture; 
were cutting down country taking; 
while the early season was reducing th 
amount of hay going to Southern mines 
General rains favored pasture growtl 
and the condition of pastures was gen 


erally satisfactory, except in Arizone 
and New Mexico where drought stil’ 
persisted. , 


The large surplus of hay remainin; 
on farms has caused a depressed mar 
ket, especially for the lower grades o) 
hay. Prices of No. 1 hay at the princi 
pal markets have averaged decidedly 
lower than at this time in either 192: 
or 1923, while low grades have movec 
only at wide discounts. No. 1 timothy 
has averaged practically steady sine 
February and is about $6 per ton lowe) 
than a year ago and $1.59 under tw 
years ago, while No. 1 prairie averagec 
about $4.50 lower than a year ago. Al 
falfa prices have declined since the enc 
of February, possibly being affected b: 
the short spring feeding season, an¢( 
No. 1 alfalfa averages $5 lower than ¢ 
year ago and about $3.50 lower than twi 
years ago. 

Timothy prices sagged. Hay was } 
lower at Pittsburgh on a dull marke 
and receipts at Cincinnati were in ex 
cess of the limited demand while price) 
declined 50 cents at St. Louis and Mem 
phis. The New York market advancei 
slightly on light receipts and there wa 
an urgent demand ‘for top grades a 
Chicago, although quotations have bee 
lowered. 

Alfalfa held practically steady. Thi 
Omaha market was. practically un 
cnanged and good alfalfa moved readil; 
at Kansas City. Many of the cars arriy| 
ing at the latter market appeared to b 
clean of shipments. The Los Angele 
market held steady but alfalfa wa 
easier at San Francisco. 

The prairie market was weaker. Quc 
tations were unchanged at Omaha ani 
Kansas City, but prices declined $1 pe) 
ton at Minneapolis and St. Louis, whil 
there was practically no demand fo 
feeding prairie at Chicago, althoug! 
there was some inquiry for packing hay 


HAY MARKETS. 


ea . 


MILWAUKEE. 
May 2.—The Milwaukee hay market con 


tinued in largely nominal status throug: 
the past week. Prices were unchanget 
Closing quotations on Saturday, May : 


were: No. 1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 tim 
othy, $12@13; No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; Nc 
2 clover mixed, $11@12; sample hay, $6@ 
marsh feeding, $10; packing, $9; rye stray 
$9@10; oat straw, $9@10. 

KANSAS CITY. 


May 2.—Reductions all along the line, du 
to wet and cold weather and farm culti 
vating operations, limited the hay receipt 
this week to 187 cars. A week ago th 
arrivals were 402 cars amd the total a yea 
ago was 299. 

The alfalfa offerings were 140 cars, or 9 
less than for the previous week. t th 
outset a car of select dairy sold at $28.5 
a ton, or $2 above the regular quotatior 
but no general advance followed. 
market was practically unchanged for th 
week. Demand for dairy and medium t 
good hay was fair, including southern ship 
ping orders. Common, poor and damage) 
hay moved slowly. 

There was a dearth of prairie receipts 


with only 82 cars on sale. Quality Wa 
generally ordinary and buying was slow 
except on good kinds. Interest was no 


sufficient to change the price list. a 
All other hay offered aggregated 15 cars 
There was some inquiry for timothy, em 
anating from the south, but clover mixe 
and clover were quiet. Prices were — 
changed. : 
Six cars of straw came in, but they ha 
been contracted to arrive. Previous nom 
inal quotations were allowed to stand. — 


May 6, 1925. 


Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton f. 0. b. Kansas City: 
Alfalfa—Select dairy, $23.50@26.50; choice, 
$21@23; No. 1, $18.50@20.50; standard, $15 
@18; No. 2, $11@14.50; No. 3, $7@10.50. 
Prairie—No. 1, $9@10; No. 2, $7@9; 
3, $5@7; packing, $4@5. 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
@14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 2, $9@12. 
Glover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_ May 2.—Baled hay and straw: The mar- 
‘ket for hay is quiet and unchanged, with 
‘moderate but ample offerings. Straw is in 
small supply and the market ruled steady, 
‘but there is little trading. Hay, federal 
lzvrades: Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 2, 
'§18@19; No. 3, $16@17; sample, $10@15. 
‘Light clover mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, 
$15@16; No. 3, $12@14. Medium clover 
mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $183@14. Heavy 
slover mixed—No. 1, $14@15. Light grass 
mixed—No. 1, $17@17.50. Straw—Straight 
eye, $15@15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14 
@14.50. 


DULUTH. 


May 2.—lllustrating the dullness of the 
hay market here for some time back, in- 
‘spections on this market during April 
amounted to only 46 cars, just about a 
midsummer volume. Demand was all for 
‘the best grades of timothy, mixed timothy 
and prairie, which gained $1. Closing prices 
per ton follow: Timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, 


\$15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, 
\§10. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $13; No. 3, 
511. Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. Straw 


—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 
TOLEDO. 


May 4.—The hay market is showing no 
signs of life and dealers might as well go 
‘fishing or help with the spring house clean- 
ling. If they could all clean out some of 
‘the large stocks on hand there might be a 
different story to tell. Prices remain un- 
changed, as they have for several weeks, 
fand will not vary much before the hay 
lerop is made. Receipts are of course light 
jand shipments the same, with very little 
indication of any increase in the trade. 
| Prices for the past week were as follows 
fper ton: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 tim- 
lothy, $12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $13.50; 
\No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $12.50; No. 1 red 
elover, $11; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; 
\No, 1 second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry 
wheat straw, $5.50; sound dry oats straw, 
$8 f. o. b. Toledo. 


PITTSBURGH. 


| May 2.—Hay: Receipts of all grades, with 
ithe exception of strictly No. 1 timothy, are 
ample for the light demand and prices are 
gradually working lower. Quotations: No. 
1 timothy, $20@20.50; standard, $17.50@18; 
Now 2, $14.50@15.50; No. 3, $12.50@13.50; 
|No. 1 H. C. mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 L. C. 
mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 clover mixed, $16.50 
{@17; No. 2, $10@13; No. 1 clover, $16@ 
/16.50; No. 2, $10@13. Straw: Receipts of 
straw have increased and the market is 
\weaker on all grades, only good long straw 
Wanted at reduced quotations. Quotations: 
'No. 1 wheat straw, $11.50@12; No. 2, $11 
/@11.50; No. 1 oat straw, $11@11.50; No. 2, 
510.50@11; No. 1 rye straw, $12@12.50; No. 
2, $11@11.50. ‘ 

Hay receipts, 75; straw receipts, 11. 


BALTIMORE. 


| May 2.—Of the top grades of timothy 
and choice light clover mixed hay the of- 
‘erings are not burdensome, and for good 
lay there is a fair demand at quotations, 
out medium and low grade stock is in full 
supply and for poor stuff there is scarcely 
ny outlet. Straw is holding its own under 
“noderate spot supplies and a fair jobbing 
nquiry. Quotations follow: No. 2 tim- 
thy, $18@18.50; No. 3, $15@16.50; No. 1 
‘ight clover mixed, $17@17.50; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2, $15@16. Straw— 
No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, 
115@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 
CINCINNATI. 


| May 4.—The dullness of the hay market 
vharacterized each year toward the close 
»f the crop season was very apparent the 
past week and an easier tone and lower 
prices were recorded for nearly all kinds. 
Che restricted demand caused by the in- 
creased pasturage feeding at interior points 
ind the materially lessened shipping outlet, 
uttributed largely to the curtailed buying 
py Kentucky and West Virginia mine op- 
vvators, who have practically suspended 
>roduction. of coal because of the extreme 
lullness of this market, were principally 
vesponsible for the depressed condition. 
fhe fact that there was no diminution in 
he daily receipts and that buying was lim- 
|ted to local needs was also a weakening 
[nfluence, and indicative of little immedi- 
hite improvement in the situation. There 
vas a fair demand from racing stables for 
Vos 1 and choice timothy and light mixed, 
sut shipping interests usually supplying 
/hese needs have apparently anticipated 
heir wants, and prices for the best hay 
suffered declines with the medium and 
‘ommoner kinds. No. 1 timothy, $17; No. 
', $15.50@16; No. 3, $12@13.50: threshed, 
»8.50@10.50; no grade, $8@10; No. 1 heavy 
‘lover mixed, $14.50@15.50; No. 1. light 
‘lover mixed, $15@16; No. 1 clover mixed, 
14.50@15; No. 2, $12@13.50; no grade, $10@ 
1; No. 1 clover, $15@16; No. 2, $11@13:; no 
jrade, $8@9; No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, 
'19.50@21.50; No. 2, $15.50@17.50; No. 1 
irst cutting alfalfa, $14.50@15.50; No. 2, 
10@12; sound sample grassy hay, $9@10; 
vheat straw, $9.50@10.50; oats straw, $9@ 
0; rye straw, $13@14. j 


MEMPHIS. 


May 2.—Although receipts of hay were 
‘smaller for the past week, 60 cars having 
ome in, prices are slightly easier, as de- 
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DANNEN HAY & GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


Wrice or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


Sst. Joseph, Mo. 
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large, however. Quote: Timothy, one, $21 
@21.50; standard, $20@20.50; two, $18@19; 
alfalfa, one, $27@27.50; standard, $24@ 


24.50; two, $20.50@21. 
NEW YORK. 

April 30.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 

Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons 
Receipts last week, tons..... 30 
Receipts from Sept. 1, 

Rail receipts have continued very light 
and values have been well maintained dur- 
ing the week. Buying at the advanced lev- 
els, however, seems to be limited to urgent 
needs and this, combined with the usual 
month-end slack trading, has curtailed the 
volume of business and somewhat checked 
further advance in prices. 

All grades and sizes, with the possible 
exception of real common low grade stock, 
have moved off freely and offerings at all 
times have been very light. 

At the close there is very little hay on 
hand, market being well sold up at quo- 
tations. 

Invoices are reported light. 

Rye straw in moderate supply and meet- 
ing with slow call. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 


follow: Timothy—No. 1, $26; No. 2, $23@ 
25; No. 3, $20@22. Light clover mixed— 
No. 1, $23@25; No. 2, $20@22; No. 3, $17@ 


L8. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $20@22; 
No. 2, $15@16. Light grass mixed—No. 1, 
$23@25; No. 2, $20@22; No. 3, $17@18. 
Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $15@16. Rye 
straw—No. 1, $15@16. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

April 29.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 
21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clo- 
ver, $16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 

CHICAGO. 
4.—Weather wet and interfered with 

Supply ample and demand only 
No. 1 timothy quotable at $20@ 
No. 2, $16@18; No. 


May 
trade 
moderate. 
22—outside for choice; 


3, $10@14. Timothy and clover, light mixed 
—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, $14@17. Heavy 


mixed—No. 1, $14@16; No. 2, $12@13. Tim- 


othy and grass, light mixed—No. 1, $16@ 
18; No. 2, $13@15. Heavy mixed—No. 1 
$15@16; No. 2, $12@18. Clover—No. 1, $13 
@14; No. 2, $9@11. Mixed grass—No. 1, 


$12@14; No. 2, $10@12. Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and South Dakota prairie hay, 
$12@15. Marsh hay—Feeding, $10@12; pack- 
ing, $10@12. Rye straw quotable at $12@13; 
oat straw at $9@10.50; wheat straw at $9 


@10.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 4.—The receipts of hay are consid- 
ered light for a Monday. The market, 
however, remains steady for the best quali- 
ties of timothy hay as well as light clover 
mixed. All medium and low grades plen- 
tiful and still hard to place at reasonable 
figures. 

Clover—Very little demand, even for the 
best grades, and poor qualities difficult to 
sell. 

Alfalfa—Light arrivals. 
choice qualities. Other 
and low prices. 

Prairie—In fair 


Demand fair for 
grades neglected 


demand for best quali- 


ties. All medium and lower grades still 
difficult to place. 

Straw steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@ 


20; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
12; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2, $13 


@14; heavy mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, 
$16@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@ 
10; choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1, $22@24; 


$16@18; No. 2, $13@15; No. 1 
No. 2,-$11@13; rye straw, 


standard, 
prairie, $14@15; 


$9@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 
BOSTON. 
May 1.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 
timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 
eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24. 


Straw—Rye, $21@22; oat, $13@15. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 

Market quiet though steady, with qual- 
ity just fair. Country loading showing 
some decrease, so the feeling is better 
than it has been. Looking for prairie 
and marsh. Demand for alfalfa rather 
slack but fair for straw.—Bridge « 
Leonard. 

The better grades of tame hay are in 
demand and market for these holding 
firm. No. 3 and sample grades continue 
dull and require considerable peddling 
to dispose of even at low prices. This 
being the first of the month, we look 
for a better demand; we also expect 
a lighter run of hay on account of corn 
planting.—Walters Brothers. 

All offerings of good hay meet a 
ready sale. We look for demand to 
improve and advise routing your load- 
ings this way for the present. Supplies 
in store here now very low and trade 
will be obliged to go to market to fill 
orders. All kinds of straw wanted.— 
Albert Miller & Co. 


BIG INCREASE IN FLOUR 
EXPORTS. 


The United States is the principal 
flour exporting country in the world 
and ships each year over one half of 
all the flour which goes into inter- 
national trade, according to a compre- 
hensive report on “Trade in Wheat and 
Wheat Flour” released May 6, by the 
Department of Commerce. 


This trade, the report discloses, has 
made marked advances in the past dec- 
ade, exports increasing from a pre- 
war average of 10,679,000 barrels to an 
average of 16,796,000 for the five years, 
1920-24. 

Of the pre-war shipments 4,605,000 
barrels, or 43 per cent, went to Hurope, 
according to the report. The United 
Kingdom alone took over 25 per cent of 
this total, 74% per cent went to the 
Netherlands and nearly 2 per cent to 
Germany. Other countries of Europe 
received 8.2 per cent of the total aver- 
age exports. 


The North American countries took 
about 2,450,000 barrels, or 23 per cent, 
of our total pre-war shipments of flour, 
most of this going to the West Indies. 
South America’s share was 11 per cent 
and Asia’s 22 per cent. Japan took 
over one-fourth of the total amount 
shipped to the Asiatic countries, or 
nearly 6 per cent of the exports to all 
countries. Only about 1.5 per cent of 
our flour found its way into Africa and 
Oceania before the war. 


In 1920 our total exports of flour 
amounted to 21,600,000 barrels, nearly 
three-fourths of which went to Europe. 
In 1921 the percentage of our total 
shipments going to Europe fell to 68 
per cent, in 1922 to 59 per cent, in 1923 
to 47 per cent, and 1924 to 49 per cent. 
These percentages are still very much 
higher than the pre-war figures, and 
when it is considered that the average 
exports of flour during the years 1920- 
1924 were nearly 17,000,000 barrels, it 
is seen that European countries have 
taken in this period a great deal more 
flour than during the pre-war period. 


Of all the European countries the 
United Kingdom is the most important 
buyer, taking during the years 1920- 
1924 an average of 2,648,754 barrels, or 
approximately 16 per cent of our total 
flour shipments. Ordinarily, France 
takes a very small percentage of our 
flour exports, generally less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent, but in 1920 France 
took 13 per cent of the 21,651,961 bar- 
rels which were exported. From 1921 
to 1924, however, very small amounts 
of flour have been exported to France. 
In the same way Italy, which imports 
minimum amounts of flour from the 
U. S., took nearly 2,500,000 barrels in 
1920, or 11.5 per cent of the total flour 
export, but very little flour has been 
exported to Italy since then. 


The Netherlands is a consistent pur- 
chaser of U: S. flour, having taken 7.7 per 
cent of the total pre-war flour exports 
and 7.8 per cent during 1921, 5.8 per 
cent during 1922, and 6.6 per cent dur- 
ing 1923. Finland is another consistent 
buyer of flour from the United States, 
the average pre-war exports to that 
country amounting to nearly 250,000 
barrels, or 2.3 per cent of the total ex- 
ports. 


According to a recent report, grain 
importers in Naples, Italy, are dis- 
tressed over the falling off of local im- 
ports of grain. During February, only 
1,800,000 bushels of wheat were import- 
ed, while 2,232,000 bushels were import- 
ed in January. This decrease has been 
laid to the European shortage and to 
the high prices in North America and 
South America. It is said that a search 
is being made for new sources, as shown 
by the fact that the February imports 
from Australia greatly exceed those of 
last year. Of the 1,800,000 bushels im- 
ported into Naples in February, 844,000 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Return 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


RAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


“American 
Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 


made in the highest perfection possible. : 


American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


— 


Chicago New York 


= 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKEA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


bushels, or nearly half, originated in 


Australia. 


+ <P. 


WILL HOLD DEMONSTRATIONS. 


J. B. Sedberry Co. of 817 S. Exchange 
avenue, Chicago will hold nineteen big 
and unusual demonstrations in Iowa, 
Illinois and Michigan in May and June 
as follows: 

Iowa—May 4 to 9, Oelwein; May 11 
to 16, Marshalltown; May 18 to 238, Ce- 
dar Rapids; May 25 to 29, Ottumwa. 


Illinois—May 11 to 16, Quincy; May 
18 to 23, Galesburg; May 25 to 29, 


Springfield; June 1 to 6, Freeport; June 
1 to 6, Bloomington; June § to 13, Kast 
St. Louis; June 9 to 13, Elgin; June 15 
to 20, Danville; June 22 to 27, Olney. 

Michigan—May 4 to 9, Lansing; May 
14 to 16, Grand Rapids; May 21 to 23, 
Kalamazoo; May 27 to 29, Jackson; 
June 3 to 6, Dearborn; June 11 to 13, 
Saginaw. 

At these demonstrations five ma- 
chines will be demonstrated. Farmers 
are invited to bring in their grain, hay 
or any roughage to be ground and their 
limestone to be pulverized, free and 
without obligations. Power for the 
grinding will be furnished by a local 


tractor dealer. The demonstrations 
will be advertised two weeks in ad- 
vance in the newspapers of all the 


principal towns adjacent to the demon- 
strations. 

The five machines to be demonstrated 
are the famous “Jay Bee’? Humdinger 
Feed Mill, the “O. S.” Limestone Pul- 
verizer, the famous Hocking Valley En- 
silage Cutter, the Hocking Valley Hay 
Loader, and the H-V Combination Mix- 
er-feeder. 
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‘Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk...224,000 663,000 266,000 1,153,000 
Prev. wk..223,000 619,000 258,000 1,100,000 
at ans 231,000 802,000 248,000 1,276,000 
1923 225,000 800,000 212,000 1,237,000 
yy eee oe 230,000 619,000 224,000 1,073,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 4,111,000 13,672,000 4,671,000 22,454,000 
1924.. 4,050,000 16,264,000 4,424,000 24,738,000 
1923.. 4,115,000 15,429,000 4,647,000 24,191,000 
1922.. 3,878,000 11,549,000 4,315,000 19,742,000 
1921.. 3,765,000 12,591,000 5,122,000 21,478,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, May 4.—Prices for provisions 
had a good range the past week and 
closed with lard futures 10 to 15c high- 
er; short ribs unchanged to 17%c¢ high- 
er, and bellies 10c lower to 5c higher 
than a week ago. Trading was fair and 
liquidation of May contracts run its 
course. Theré were deliveries of 21,- 
000,000 lbs. cash lard the first three 
days of the month, all of which went 
into the hands of carriers. The bulk 
of the deliveries were out on the first 
day of the month, and came from the 
Armour interest, but had little effect 
on values. Traders who believe in lard 
values were willing to sell the May and 
buy July, while shorts in both months 
were taking profits. 


Stocks in Chicago May 1 were 82,- 
752,000 lbs., compared with 77,255,000 
lbs., April 1, and 46,364,000 lbs. May 1 
last year. This increase was due to an 
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increased manufacture here and at other 
points, most of which was moved to 
Chicago for storage. It is a good sized 
stock, and with the hog supply larger 
than was expected two months ago, 
showed a limited consumptive demand. 
Shipments for the week, however, were 
fair sized, but the cash trade was not 
heavy, either in lard or meats. Prices 
abroad closed with a fair rally. Hogs 
have had a good decline and conditions 
in the provision trade are less bullish, 
although the decline discounts bearish 


factors. Prices for the week follow: 
————_-Close—————_- 
May 2,Apr.25,May 3, 

Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Apr. rng.$16.124$14.57 Fi ot Oeics OntaL 
Pre. rng. 17.10 16.0236... Sateaaene ees Mate eon 
May wt... 14.95 14.40 pide 90 14. 75 10.57 
Apr. rng. 16.30 14.40 cb sieecas 3 erate ae ere 
Pre. rng. 17.50 15520 eee cee pe ite Sone 
July 605 16125 14-72" 26 eb 07 1082 
Apr. rng. 16.65 IC Re eit eRe OLGOT 
Pre, roe. 17.07 $6) 15-00) Wie. wees wees 
Septi’.... 15:60 ° 15.02, 16.47 (16.37.01 1-07 
Apres rnee 16:95 1530250 er ie iiaiet> lode tele 
Pre. rng. 18.00 UB .90 « cectiste) oraehre cee ouars 
OCtaresnies 16:90 Se G bo enacts 
Apr. rng. 16.90 UBS 16). parcissse hos senate 

Short Ribs— 

Apr. rng. 17.50 15.50 ei 

Pre. rng. 16.50 of Ay leer Bins aes’: 

May .... 16.00 15.40 16.00 16.00 

Apr. rng. 17.40 4:90.40 e aan sinvoMnis Blane 
Pre; tga 19.2734 02:79) sone a erate 
July “Ae 16.27% 15.62 16.17 16.15 - 10.05 
Apr. rng. 17.40 15.621%..... Ae i EAA 
Sept. . 16.20 15.55 16.20 16.02 10.20 
Apr. rng. 17.40 ERGY oor Sree Osan. 

D. S. Bellies— 

Apr. rng. 20.50 17.87%..... Saas oltre 
May .... 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.35 10.27 
Apr. rng. 20.05 CY WM © SGN Be 
Pre. rng. 21.60 13.60" “Wace ee recat enn 
July Se thee dy) 17.70 18.20 18.15 10.57 
Apr. rng. 20.00 AT AD - Pee Wa ev ace ee 
Pre, mg. 21.75 IRE ASO) rise: eidons 
LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 
Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 

Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week........ 142,680 56,112 75,738 
Preceding week...145,420 52,680 87,570 
Last Fear... sos 160,654 46,750 61,043 

Shipments— 

Past iweek:.). isiacs 32,993 16,787 15,287 
Preceding week... 38,490 17,019 27,340 
ILABTVV ear. ote bine 48,347 17,155 19,679 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, May 4, 1925, as reported by Tur 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or eily hogs and reast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, Peart E, ST, LOUIS, “11:00 A.M. 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A.M. 11:00 A. . 11:00 A, M, ST. PAUL, 
TOP ris snisccnk sin Valele suites gals crore $11.50 $11.15* $11.00 $11.65 $10.85 
BULK. OF) SALUSEe ane 11.25-11.40 10.85-11.05 10.75-10.90 11.25-11.60  10,75-10.85 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 11.25-11.45 10.80-11.00 10.75-10.90 11.30-11.55 10.75-10.85 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 11.30-11.57 10.95-11.15 10.80-11.00 11.40-11.60 10.75-10.85 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... — 11.00-11.50 10.90-11.10 10.60-10.90 11.25-11.65  10.75-10.85 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 10.50-11.40 10.00-10.95 10.40-10.90 10.50-11.50  10.75-10.85 
Feet be oo steer eeees 10.20-10.50 10.00-10.15 10.20-10.40 9.60- 9.75 9.75-10.00 
mg hogs, rough. .\...20 00s 9.90-10.20 9.75-10.00 9.90-10.20 9.00- 9. 9.50- 9. 
a enenter pigs (130 lbs. down), ; ee pias: 
By SSO RDOOUGON noma 10.00-11.00 9.75-10.65  8.50-10.5 0,00-11.15 75- 
ron ae sigs! pigs (i0ia0 75 ) y 0 10.00-11.15 10.75-11.00 
COMACH. | [e siv'sn'ss vines oeceins senl Sent ee 10.00-10.60 8.25-10.25 9.00-11.00 10.75-11.00 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 1 26-236 1b. 10:89-230 Ib. 10.75-240 Ib. 11.29-211 lb. ......... 
Ay. = and wt. week (pigs ex- 
CHU O) eras s kiicoin cee oe enim 11.57-235 Ib. 11.19-232 lb. 10.94-243 Ib. 11.50-221 Ib, ........ 
Blaughter Cattle and Calves: pe ae i : ee pe ‘ 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime........ esses 10.35-11.75 9.65-11.60 9.75-11.30 10.00-11.50 ......... 
Good ¥, taroce pes o. 9.50-10.75 9.00-10.40  9.00-10.30 9.35-10.50 8.90-10.25 
pede #60- 9.85 8.00- 9.50 8.15- 9.50 8.25- 9.85 8.00- 9.00 
7.00- 8.50 6.50- 8, 6.60- 8.15 7.00- 8.25 3.25- 8. 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOW : a : Pope ot 
Choice and prime 10.75-11.75 10.40-11.60 10.80-11.30 10.50-11.50 vis’e Sid bbiete 
Good .. 9.85-10.75 = 9,50-10.50 9.50-10.40 9.85-10.50 9.15-10.40 
Medium 8.25-10.00 8.00- 9.50 8.10- 9.85 8.25- 9.85 8.00- 9.15 
M cxcsepae ay oe ooo 6.15- 8.00 6.40- 8.10 6.75- 8.25 6.00- 8.00 
cutter 5.50- 6.75 4.25- 6.15 4.50- 6.40 4.50- 6.75 .25- 6. 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND = ae te Be » intent 
Pit ee 
ood-prime (800 Ibs. down). 9.50-11.25  9,.25-11.10  9.25-11.00  9.50-11.25 9.00-11. 
arena 50-11.25 00-11.25 
Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.25-10.75  8.25-10.25 8.25-10.40 —8.25-10.50 7.75- 9.25 
ao .-med. (all wts.)......... 6.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.25 00- 8.25 6.00- 8.25 4.25- 7.75 
Good and choice............. ++  6.50- 8.75 6.50- 8.50 6.15- 8.75 7.00-8.50.  6.25- 7.75 
Common and medium.......... 4.50- 6.50 4.35- 6.50 4.50- 6.15 5.25- 7.00 4.25- 6.25 
oe and (Cutter is... arene c 3.00-' 4.50 2.50- 4.85 2.50- 4.50 2.25- 5,25 2.50- 4.15 
Gena: ch. (beef-yrigs. excl.)... 6.40- 3.25 .20- 7.25 5.10- 7700 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.25 
Pateuetta (can.-bologna)...... 4.00- 5.40 3.50- 5.25 3.25- 5.10 .25- 5.50 3.25- 4.85 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.00-10.25.  6.25- 9.25 6.75- 9.50 7.00- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 5.00- 7.00 4.25- 6.25 3.50- 6.75 3.50- 7.00 3.50- 6.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 4.50-10.00  4.75- 8.75 4.50- 9.00 5.50- 9.00 5.50- 8.50 
poet ch, Spies beds rir ke 4.00- 7.50 4.00- 8.00 4.25- 8.00 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 7.00 
-com. hrc dic oteasa 3.50- 6.75 3.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.25 3.00- 5.¢ 3.00- 5. 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and ka pa wa at eres 
2 Calves: 
teers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 6.85- 9.00 5.65- 9.00  5.385- 5.00- 8.5 5.50- 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down).  5.90- 8.75 5.50- 9.00 5.25. 5.00- S35 595. 71 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 5.00- 5.90 4.35- 5.50 4.50- 4.00- 5.00 3.75- 5.25 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.25- 6.50 3.50- 7.85  3.25- 3.25- 6.75 3.00- 6.00 
Calves, common to @holces saaverde Ul bars erteta ks 4.26- 8:50 4:00-8:28 = oaocas 3.75 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- a ; 
Sel gy shorn basis) : 
mbs ( lbs. down), med. Le o 3. 11.75-13.25 12.00-13.5 10.75- 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. pr.. : " 40.95-12.51 500-12 60 o.b0AL TS 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com -12. 9.00-11.75  8.00-12.00 8. 25-10.75 
Spring lambs, med.-ch,..... IT: 00 14,00-16.25  14.00-17.00  13.50-16.50 
earling wethers, med.-pr. 50-11.50  9,00-11.00  7.50-10.5 8.00-11. 7.50-10. 
Wethers let oeas ea ee ae 5 0 7.50-10.50 -00-11.50 7.50-10.50 
MOG DE Gencse cc shseee nee. 6.75- 9.75 6.75- 9.25. 6.00- 8.50 6.00- 9.50 5.75- 
Bwes,:.com.-ch. is.is3ch0 eke 5.00- 8.50 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 7.50 4150-750 4.95. 800 
_Ewes, CMR OOF sic» ale Pein nlnietins 1.50- 5.00 1.50- 5.00 1.00- 4.50 1.50- 4,50 1.00- 4,25 


*Part load. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 

The reports to THE Prick CurE- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
ay 2, Apr. 26, 
1925. 1924, 

CHICA LO mice + aisha .. 814,700 1,295,800 
KANSASMT@ILY:.. se cies eeialee 258,50 393,200 
Omaha. . «ina hese ict 450,700 629,300 
SE. PTOWIS 3 enti meres 416,800 566,500 
South St. Joseph....... 141,200 233,300 
INdiana polis, Lecce 184,600 238,200 
Milwaukee im sere .cc cee 71,80 98,000 
(QiGEMwe Sepehcssaauce que 51,600 123,800 
Gincinnatl cocanae escent 113,800 148,200 
Ottumwa . «ccc eet 91,800 147,600 
Cedar; Rapids? neers 64,500 112,200 
Sioux Cy sores the tole te 407,200 396,700 
St. (Pail .ceacreer ashe 525,200 
Gleveland sts wisteseieote 227,200 
MOUS TIS, sds-snerelole e/rutere 51,400 
Lips ob htc’ Mee AAAS pee. oo 125,600 
DStroltag sic. acter eisieiae eee 206,500 
Nebraska City 57,100 
Fort Worth.... 61,000 
Oklahoma City 49,000 
Above and all others. .4,949,000 6,833,000 
For the week........... 31,000 726,000 
Previous week.......... 574,000 649,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 204, 210, 
235, 218, 246, 229, 324, 244, 223. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of May 4: 
IM@SS “DOPE iw Santas eierecste otters ishemienata $36.00 
Lard, round) 1ots vie wyietiteninctie eto 15.12% 
Short TIPS yas creetehe wvcuelo enero eee 16.37% 
D:S. bellies. Nunta pci tes poe teinete te 18.62% 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 18% @19 19 @19% 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 18% @19 18% @19 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 18% @19 19 @20% 
Hams, 18-20 lbs......20 @20% 20 @21% 
Skinned hams ....... 153%4@22% 16 @22 
Picnicss Riese a 12%@12% 12 @12% 
Bellies i405 5.05 ck g0%2 @24%, 20%@24% 
Pork Woins Seen eeiee @24 = apie Dae BV 
Butts So oes ere i @18 A ACen 
Sk. shouldersecn..<n -. 15 @16 Fe Bee 
"Tenderloins, see ae ea 538 (\@655 SCHR s share 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
S. F. Bks...1114%4-14%|Hams ...... 2614-27 
Cl. Bellies...17%4-1854|Sk. hams . ae 28 
Rib Belies.. 1714%4-185%|Picnics ..... 17%-18 


Ex.S.R. Sds.17%-17%4|Ex.S.R. Sds.20%4-20% 
S. Cl. Sds...17%-1734|S. Cl. Sds...21 -211% 
Ex.5S.C. Sds . 1634-16 5% EXx.S.C. Sds. 2014-2044 


Plates, reg..144%4-....|/Rgh. Sds....20%-20% 
ULES... see 114%-....]/Bkfst. Bac...31 -31%4 
> <> 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending May 2, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For .§ Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut a akg 
Ss. - 5,896,000 172,002,000 97,324,000 
Lard, ibs. - 5,161,000 200,780,000 128, 676,000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 
LDS Met rere 17,170,000 425,902,000 476,039,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 7,479,000 233,180,000 324,519,000 


2. o 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week...... $10.00 $11.60 $7.10 $14.80 
Previous week.. 9.90 12.20 7.00 13.60 
Cor. week 1924. 9.65 7.30 7.60 15.85 
Cor. week 19238. 9.05 8.00 8.35 13.75 
Cor. week 1922. 8.25 10.25 9.00 14.85 
Cor. week 1921. 8.15 8.35 6.75 -°10.35 
Cor. week 1920. 12.65 14.85 13.10 18.95 
Av. $9.65 $9.15 $14.75 


1920-24..... $ 9.55 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 


last year: 
May 2, Apr. 25, May 8, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Porky DbIisiet.. 205 480 720 
Pork; Ibs 2s 38,950 91,200 136,800 
Meéat,’ Tbsitas a2 8,261,000 7, 577, 000 11,334,000 
Total meat .... 8,299,950 7,668,200 11,470,800 
TsATOs dae Parmar ds 10,293,000 5,184,000 11,877,090 
Total products.18,592,950 12,852,200 23,347,800 
em 
The Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kans., 
is increasing its storage warehouse 


space to a capacity of 100 carloads of 
flour. New corn grinding equipment 
and storage facilities for corn products 
are being installed. 


¥ 
May 6, 1925, 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending May 2, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by Tuer 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 

Repts., Shpts., Ree chp 


1925. 1925. 924 if 
Chicago 56,112 16,787 46,750 7,155 
St. Louis 18/380 5,509 23,941 7,489 
Kansas City 36,598 18,743 42,147 18,376 
Omaha 29,461 8,661 26,436 10,088 
St. Joseph 9,692 2,354 13,397 5,698 
Sioux City 15,475 4,965 14,932 6,892 
Ma Veo see,s 165,718 52,019 167,603 65,698 
ADYa 25) cen 160,379 54,083 170,847 60,631 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 19,046 0,882 0,565 18,035 
Cleveland 5,425 207 4,705 220 
St. Paul 28,146 5,125 22,994 6,853 
Wichita 13,789 11,789 8,659 7,420 
Indianapolis 10,982 6,722 10,915 5,502 
Cincinnati 3,667 759 3,353 537 
Louisville 4,187 2,110 3,290 1,028 
Milwaukee = 17,409 867 14,038 461 
Okla. City 6,951 3,934 7,190 2,730 
May 22. kuee 109,602 42,395 105,709 42,786 
Apr 9253... Lita 36,681 97,497 33,470 
MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 


hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending May 2, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THe Prick CURRENT 
GraIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., nee . Shpts., 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 142,680 32,993 160, 654 48,347 
St. Louis 66,981 35,116 101,879 47,338 
Kansas City 55,632 18,553 716,662 33,009 
Omaha 78,968 21,902 97,472 20,075 
St. Joseph 32,784 11,075 386,987 ~iiigee 
Indianapolis 35,279 17,557 48,479 24,465 
Cincinnati 20,467 5,767 29,178  LOj;zme) 
Louisville 6,794 3,003 11,172 5,011 
Sioux City 81,221 31,575 82,620 26,186 
May. 2.225% 520,756 177,541 645,103 226,377 
ADY. saps ane 477,621 180,028 637,488 203,253 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 6,589 220 8,779 435 
Cleveland 14,838 4,279 20,495 4,194 
St. Paul 65,616 9,909 69,971 1ijaus 
Milwaukee ~ 19,419 1,848 21,839 2,738 
Wichita 20,943 347 ©6115, 255 Lay | 
Okla. City 6,950 750 4,053 1,199 
May 2. oe pale 134,355 17,353 140,392 27,148 
Apr. 25 .-117,132 17,788 144,801 26,278 


MOVEMENT 'T OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts a: and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending May 2, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THe Prick CURRENT 
GrRaIN REPORTER: 

Repts., Shpts., 


Repts., Shpte. 


1925. 1925. 1924. 924. 
Chicago 75,7388 15,287 5043 19,679 
Kansas City 28,852 3,620" 32,339 9,518 
St. Louis 15328? Gere 3,698 545 
Omaha 43,606 7,928 48,644 19,766 
St. Joseph 24,494 1,205 ° 26,942 3,351) 
Sioux City 3,503" Goneciee 2,028 ze 
Fort Worth 5,436 1,850 6,362 2,73) 
St. Paul 2,402 579 2,94 607 
Cleveland 10,706 7,099 3,532 76. 
Cincinnati 652 188 810 73) 
Louisville 418 cea 755 414 
Indianapolis 208 98 472 sy 
Milwaukee 323: Wo. awien 502. 5..cme} 
Wichita 241 1 SG seiees 472 36: 
Okla, City 128 6 42 ‘15 
Meaty. 12 5t.5.<5% 198,035 37,760. 190,582 58,83! 
Apr: © 25 wes 206,662 51,299 190,065 66,43: 


CHICAGO PROVISIONS. 


The following table exhibits th 
stocks of hog products on hand at Chi 
cago on the dates named, as reporte( 
by the secretary of the Board of Trade 


May 1, ’25 Apr. 1,'°25 May I-72 

Mess pork, 
Briss c<¢% 448 530 23 

Other pork, 
Diese 2a 21,931 19,543 44,45 

Lard, reg., 
‘0 Sis 69,572,718 65,738,295 35,110,02' 
ee! Lard, | 
ae bene 12,180,253 11,517,489 11,254,00— 

S. i Sides, 
tot: eee 5,218,079 5,903,510  2,798,21) 
D. S. Clea : 
Bellies, ibs. 9,869,242 7,874,195 26,929,858 
D. S. Rib 
Bellies, Ibs. 6,601,417 5,417,751 7,431, 37 

Short Clear 
Sides, lbs.. 72,442 190,742 313, a 

Ex. Sh. Clear 

Sides, lbs... 440,940 418,206 61,6: 
Total meats, & 
Ibai ye ee oe 128,405,257 137,419,100 146,315,6¢ 


——_ -- oe 
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* BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


HERE seems to have been, within recent 
weet somewhat of a toning down of the 

note of optimism in this country’s business 
and while there is doubtless quite a perceptible 
slackening in some lines of industry, a part at least 
of which is seasonal, the immediate future continues 
full of promise, and the long look ahead presents a 
picture of boundless possibilities. 

As to business at this time, President W. B. Storey 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, is optimistic 
regarding the country as a whole. He suggests that 
if business were not good the railroads would not 
be handling close to 1,000,000 cars of revenue freight 
a week. While much will depend upon the crops, 
President Storey said he expected business to 
continue at a good average level throughout the 
year. The outlook in the Southwest in particu- 
lar is more encouraging than it was three weeks 
ago, he said, as there have been good rains in Texas, 
Oklahoma and western Kansas. One of the most 
encouraging features of the agricultural situation, he 
added, is the extent to which farmers are buying 
farming implements. Inquiry shows that buying 
movement is common to all sections of the country. 


Some Good Signs 

A new high monthly production total of 420,373 

cars was reached in the automobile industry in the 
‘United States in April. 
| The largest month previously on record was May, 
1923, when the total was 404,430. The biggest single 
month last year was March, when 393,270 cars were 
manufactured. These previous totals also include 
the Canadian output, which were not figured in the 
April, 1925, estimate. 
' Shoe production in March showed an increase of 
2,725,000 pairs over the preceding month and more 
than 1,000,000 pairs over the same month of 1924, 
‘figures issued by the Census Bureau show. The 
‘total production for the month was 29,926,513 pairs, 
as compared with 27,201,568 pairs in March of last 
year. 

Production during the first three months of 1925 
Was more than 1,250,000 pairs heavier than for the 
same period a year ago. 

President Parsons of Woolworth Company said 
that he considers retail business good and apt to 
continue very good and, he noted, “business in gen- 
eral shows an increase.” His barometer for the 
occasion is the report of April sales of his stores, 
which last month registered a $1,600,000 gain with 
two Easter shopping weeks against three weeks a 
year ago. 

Large engineering and construction operations are 
at least 6 per‘cent larger than on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, while building costs are about 
6 per cent lower. Total value of contracts let from 
January 1, amount to $726,604,000, which compares 
with $684,630,000 in the same period a year ago. 


New Enterprises 

Complete returns now available indicate that 825 
new enterprises with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 or over were incorporated under the laws 
of the different States in April representing a grand 
total of $886,592,491. In March 916 companies took 
out charters involving the sum of $806,402,000. Dur- 
ing April a year ago 801 companies were incorpo- 
rated with a combined total of $528,857,000. Dela- 
ware easily led all other States in the showing 


followed by New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


Since January 1, 3,104 new enterprises were formed 
with an authorized capital of $2,801,906,791. During 
the corresponding period a year ago 3,152 concerns 
were chartered representing $3,157,600,600, while in 
the first four months of 1923 3,332 companies were 
organized with an aggregate authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $2,612,039,000. 


Steel Ingots and Pig Iron Less 
April production of steel ingots dropped 14% per 
cent from March, according to figures just compiled 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute. The cal- 
culated total production of all companies was 
3,587,524 tons, compared with 4,798,520 tons the pre- 


+h 
WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATES 


vious month. Production for the first four months 
of this year was 15,740,851 tons, as against 15,031,324 
tons for the corresponding period in 1924. 


cr 


HILE the government May first 

report indicates a winter wheat 

crop of 444,833,000 bushels, and 
private estimates range from 427 to 448 
million, these are all based upon the law 
of averages, and while that is a pretty 
fair basis, when production for a period 
of years is involved, it means but little 
more than simply a basis for speculation 
as applied to just one year’s crop. 

By way of illustration, the yield per 
acre in 1924 was 16.1 while in 1923 it 
was but 13.5 and on that basis alone, this 
year’s indicated acreage would mean a 
difference of 85,313,800 bushels or more 
than 19 per cent, and on that basis this 
year’s crop might be only 442,975,000 
bushels, or it 528,289,000 
bushels. 


might be 


oe 


Production is still being cut down and the May 
figures will probably be less than those for April. 
The industry as a whole is working at 71 per cent 
of capacity, as against 90 per cent for first quarter 
and 29 per cent in March. 


Steel ingots were the second commodity to show 
a drop in production in the steel industry. Daily 
production of pig iron was 108,632 tons, as against 
114,975 tons the previous month. 


Cutting Governmental Expenses 
General H. M. Lord, Director of the Budget, in the 
course of a recent address said: 


“We went into the World War with a gross debt of one 
and one-quarter billions of dollars. We came out of the 
World War November 11, 1918, with a debt of nineteen 
and a half billions, which on August 31, 1919—in less 
than a year—had increased to twenty-six and a half 
billions. We also came out of the war with a swollen 
expense account and a habit of thinking and spending 
in billions. We had acquired a greatly expanded public 
service, and we faced the necessity for immediate Na- 
tional economy. Congress furnished the President an 
agency—the Bureau of the Budget—which he could use 
in imposing control over estimates and for prosecuting 
a campaign of retrenchment in expenditures. 


“The past three years have been years of earnest 
striving on the part of the Budget Director to achieve 
what is regarded by many as the impossible—to bring 
our annual spending below $3,000,000,000. Federal ex- 
penditure in 1931, the last pre-budget year, was $5,115,- 
927,689.30. This was exclusive of the amount applied to 
the reduction of the public debt. In 1924, expenditures 
were $3,048,677,965.34; we were but $48,000,000 short of 
our goal. In 1924, the third budget year, we expended 
$2,000,000,000 less than we spent in 1921, the last pre- 
budget year. In three years under the budget we abso- 
lutely cut the ordinary expenses of Government in half. 

“Mstimates of expenditures for the current year, as 
given in the 1926 budget, exclusive of debt payments, 
show a total of $3,062,277.407, which is $62,000,000 too 
much. In reaching that total we have absorbed an esti- 
mated expenditure of $120,000,000, on account of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, which did not 
figure in our operations last year. With that out of the 
picture our $3,000,000,000 would have been attained this 
year at a walk. 

“August 31, 1919, we reached the peak of our national 
debt. At that date the gross debt was $26,594,267,878.45. 
July 1, 1924, at the completion of three budget years, the 
gross debt had been cut to $21,250,812,389.49, showing a 
reduction during the three budget years of $3,095,632,- 
771.20, and this, too, in spite of the reduction in tax rates 
effected by the acts of November 3, 1921, and June 2, 
1924, which materially curtailed Federal receipts. Re- 
duction in expenditures, all along the line, that and that 
alone, has made reduction in taxation and reduction in 
indebtedness possible. 


The Long Look Ahead 


Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in a recent address 
said: “I believe the next twenty years will see the 
greatest expansion and the greatest accomplish- 
ment American industry has ever known,” and why 
should that not be true? 

There are in this country today about 115,000,000 
people to be fed and clothed, and given the com- 
forts and pleasures of life. They are educated to a 
high standard of living, they are ambitious, they 
are resourceful and they have the will to live well 
in every way. 

But some one will say that the “pendulum” can- 
not continue indefinitely to swing in that direction, 
that some day it must swing back and then, “Look 
out.” 

As we see it, however, continued good business 
in this country depends very largely upon the way 
the people who live in it, think and just so long as 
we keep uppermost in our minds the thought that 
we have right here a home market this year of a 
hundred and fifteen millions of people, and that the 
number is increasing at a rate of something like 
40,000 a month, any other thought than one of op- 
timism is hardly conceivable. 


INCREASING MEMBERSHIP AND INTEREST 


and they are by no means limited to those in 

the grain trade are: “Why don’t more of the 
members attend?” and “How can the old member- 
ship be held and a lot of new members secured?” 

Both are vital questions and we confess our in- 
ability to answer them just as we are unable to an- 
swer the question as to why more of the men who 
are in the grain trade and whose very bread and 
butter depend upon keeping up to date upon every 
phase of the grain business, do not carefully and 
regularly read one or more good grain papers. 

As to the problems of the associations, giving 
more of the members definite and worth-while tasks 
to perform, might help some, more enthusiasm up- 
on the part of those who know the value of the 
work of the associations might help some and more 


[sna questions frequently heard at conventions, 
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publicity for the real worthwhile things the organi- 
zations have accomplished, might help some. 

Some men, as we all know, can hardly be moved 
with a stick of dynamite and these are perhaps hope- 
less, but vigorous campaigns among those who are 
progressive with a proper setting forth of what the 
associations have done, and of what they can do to 
benefit every man in the trade will, we are sure, 
eventually enlist the active support of practically 
every last one of these wide-awake dealers. 

In conclusion we should just like to say that in- 
sofar as our experience goes, we do not think there 
is any occasion for pessimism about these matters 
for the various conventions we have been privileged 
to look in on, have all been well attended, with a 
large percentage of the men taking an active part 
and with real worth while things always accom- 
plished. 


IMPORTANT INDIANA LAW 


[ie new law in Indiana relating to weights 


and measures is now in force. Inspectors will 

be appointed and grain dealers and millers 
should use their influence to help get competent 
men appointed for this important position. The law 
provides that scales and measures shall be inspected 
at least once a year and county inspectors have 
the authority to test and seal all scales. The law 
provides that commodities must be sold by weight 
only with some minor exceptions. This prohibits 
the practice of selling ear corn by measure and it 
would be well for dealers to acquaint themselves 
with all the provisions of this new law. Country 
shippers thoroughly recognize the value of correct 
weighing facilities for both their own and customers’ 
protection and as the inspection and testing is a 
free service when performed by the public inspec- 
tors, it behooves the trade in their various com- 
munities to secure the appointment of inspectors 
who are thoroughly competent. 


——_ - 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


GITATION for the adoption of the Metric 
IX System in the United States is persistent and 

the World Metric Standardization Council 
now announces that a movement is under way to 
secure liberal Metric legislation at the next session 
of Congress. This matter has been discussed a 
number of times in the trade press and at some of 
the grain conventions. The adoption of the Metric 
system would no doubt entail a heavy expense upon 
the country elevator men and it certainly would be 
well for the secretaries at coming grain conventions 
to find out the feeling of their members on this sub- 
ject. One thing the trade can rest assured of is 
that the agitation will be kept up until Congress 
does something, or until there is enough opposition 
to counteract it. What is the grain trade going to 
do about it? 


~ —— 


CARELESSNESS 


CCUMULATIONS of dust and dirt in pit, 
A workfloor and cupola of elevator, neglect to 

lubricate motors and bearings, untidiness and 
bad housekeeping inside and about the premises are 
the causes of most of the fires recorded as “Un- 
known,” and the result of CARELESSNESS. It is 
obvious that the burden of reducing the cost of in- 
surance rests upon the policyholders and the habit 
of CARELESSNESS should be corrected. 


CAR LINERS 


HE few weeks before the movement of the new 
[crop is always a slack time with a country 

elevator man unless he is handling a number of 
side lines and it is a good time not only to make 
improvements around the plant but to take inventory 
of necessary supplies that will be needed for the 
first movement of new grain. 
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Every little while, country dealers write us that 
car so and so passing through their town was leak- 
ing grain. This is an economic loss and can be 
overcome by the use of paper car liners which can 
be purchased at a reasonable cost per car. Every 
country elevator should always have on hand a 
supply so that bad order cars can be lined and thus 
prevent this useless waste in transit. The time to 
be prepared for the emergency is before the emerg- 
ency arises. 


A BEACON LIGHT 


farmers to replace the one destroyed by fire, is 

a fine modern concrete structure and is topped 
off with an electric light which can be seen for 
miles from the surrounding country. Country 
visitors, when they come to the city, usually like to 
go to the top of tall buildings for a view of the 
surrounding country. It would be equally interest- 
ing to go to the top of some of the modern country 
elevators. The Deshler house has an iron railing 
around the top evidently to make it safe for those 
who have occasion to go on the roof. As most 
plants are equipped with a man lift, it is an easy 
matter to reach the upper floors. Therefore, an in- 
vitation could be readily extended to all to make the 
trip. 


Ike new elevator at Deshler, Ohio, built by the 


FARM STATISTICS HELD UP 


able agricultural data which has been collected 

by the Census Bureau, cannot be analyzed and 
thus made promptly available, 
funds. 

It would seem, therefore, that a lot of the $3,500,000 
which was appropriated for this 1925 farm census, 
might as well have been thrown into the fire, for 
by the time congress convenes again and another 
appropriation bill has been shaped up and passed, 
and an analysis made of the figures, a whole year 
or more will have passed and agriculture will be 
confronted by a new set of problems. The figures 
may then be interesting, but they will be of doubt- 
ful value, especially to the farmer. 


Wane. comes from Washington that much valu- 


because of lack of 
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GET POSTED 


selves on how to treat wheat that is to be used 

for seed so as to prevent smut and, if neces- 
sary, in small rural communities, to purchase and 
be prepared to sell the chemicals used. Copper car- 
bonate is the best fungicide to prevent stinking smut 
of wheat. The ordinary dose is two ounces of the 
dust to a bushel of seed. Formaldehyde is considered 
the best fungicide for preventing smuts of hulled oats 
and barley. Definite information can be secured by 
addressing various state agricultural colleges. 


Ga dealers in the seed belt should post them- 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING 


A ‘CCORDING to a statement made at the con- 


vention of the Illinois Grain Dealers, at Pe- 

oria, last week, lightning in 1924 caused 
thirty-one elevator fires entailing a loss of $80,000 
and it was said that a wooden elevator with shingle 
roof could be rodded and thus made immune from 
lightning danger, for from sixty to one hundred 
dollars, while an iron clad, metal roofed elevator 
could be fully protected at as trivial an expense as 
$5.00. 

As there are many elevators of both kinds that 
are not thus protected, it would seem either that 
their managers did not believe lightning would ever 
strike their building, or that they did not think 
“rodding” or “grounding” would be a protection, if 
it did strike. 

The answer to the first of these is that no one 
can tell where the next bolt of lightning will strike 
and it actually did hit eighty unprotected elevators 


¥ 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre— 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 


erence: 
May 9, May 2, May 10, © 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 3,186,000 2,848,000 3,763,000 
Primary shipments .. 3,900,000 4,117,000 4,421,000 — 
Receipts since July 1.474,849,000 471,663,000 317, 50,000 — 
Visible: <3. 45 aneee on + 43,464,000 45,681,000 48,120,000 © 
Bradst’s vis., May 2.. 47,864,000 51,991,000 53,914,000 
Brad., Can., May 2... 58,212,000 61,402,000 93,380,000 
Exports, American ... 7,262,000 3,771,000 9,456,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 11,793,000 10,670,000 17,336,000 
On pASsSAgeem en eee oe 67,072,000 71,080,000 73,408,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 1,910,000 2,305,000 4,508,000. 
Primary shipments .. 2,112,000 2,780,000 4,094,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.143,203,000 141,293,000 191,418,000 | 
Wisiblet 4 .nccc:fae keto 21,258,000 23,379,000 17,454,000 
Bradst’s vis., May 2... 25,253,000 27,822,000 19,735,000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 26,000 140,00 | 
Exports, world’s ..... 1,677,000 616,000 3,939,000 
On pAaSssagan..0. eee 4,514,000 3,732,000 15,904, 
Oats— . x 
Primary receipts ..... 2,104,000 2,605,000 3,525,0) | 
Primary shipments .. 4,869,000 5,338,000 3,969, a 
Receipts since Aug. 1.228,009,000 225,905,000 195,286,000 — 
WVisthie eck 2 eee ere 44,005,000 48,082,000 9,280,000 
Bradst’s)) ayaa: eee 50,995,000 58,022,000 11,568,000 
Exports, American ... 2,209,000 1,195,000 742,000 | 
Hxports, worldis nese. 2,704,000 1,272,000 1,432,000 
On passage: ac cweene. 7,590,000 6,190,000 ry 
Cattle— - 
Receipts, 6 markets... 170,000 166,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 52,000 52,000 
Hogs— | 
‘Receipts, 9 markets... 400,000 521,000 : 
Shipments, 9 markets. 172,000 178,000 
Sheep— . 
Receipts, 15 markets. . 225,900 198,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 55,000 38,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
"W.66K Seo eee 512,000 631,000 i: 
Season to date........ 5,461,000 4,949,000 8,312,00' { 
Exports, hog products— = | 
Meats; DSi iii. seme ee 10,865,000 8,300,000  13,509,00 
TAG ee cin, acon? eee 5,933,000 10,293,000 12,161,000 — | 
Livestock prices, Chicago— - | 
Catticnis.. of Te $10.10 $10.00 i 
HOgseeceik 11.65 11.60 
Sheep 7.60 7.10 
ams nino saeesere 14.50 14.80 
Hogs, ay. wt., Chicago 234 234 | 
Chicago closing prices— | 
Lard— { 
DIS Waa sae cxecanaa tert $15.47% $14.90 $10.50 
Fully os: ca ae oe es 15.60 15.17% 10.72% 
September ’ -.422be a 15.92% 15.4714 10.95 t 
October. Siamese 15.95 15.55. « . (ssa - | 
S. R. Sides— ¢ 
IMB 5 oes latyentr eee $17.10 16.00 $ 9.90 7 
July A 17.20 16.1714 9.92% 
D. S. Bellies— ; | 
ii Eh era rk AE $19.45 $18.25 $10.12 } 
July ak: L.cemees 19.45 18.20 10.35 
Wheat— = | 
ERY Seo ioe e ee rererereaty “« $1.62% $1.59%4 $1.03% 
PUY A. Se Fi eh atea eee ole 1.50% 1.50 1.0514 
September (oe. oasis 1.43 1.42% 1.06 
Corn— 3 { 
VLAN 9 easare ieee depts ane $1.11% $1.06%4 $0 16% | 
I OS Reg eaters a rstata oat 1.14% 1.09% 65% 
September! -2ho.0.3.6¢ 1.1256 1.0938 76 
Oats— 
May Soke ate eLearn $0.44%4 $0.42%4 $0.467 
VATS Sic crcl her anes acon 44 43 44 | 
September <..ced. te: 44 -4356 397 


last year, and the answer to the second is that ra 
gardless of what any one else may think of th 
adequacy of such methods of protection, the fire 
insurance companies believe in it and reflect their 
belief in reduced rates. a. 
If the amount of money involved, was large, we 
can readily appreciate why some men would feel 
that they could afford to take a chance, but when it | 
is recalled that the maximum figure named was only _ 
{ 


$100.00, while the minimum was $5.00, taking a 


> | 

chance seems most illogical. . | 
Eanes q 

ON A PAR i ) 


‘ 


cently said all the really intelligent and public — 
minded farmer desires, is to be put on a par 
with other business men. 9 
It occurs to us that laws which permit farm 
pools for the sale of their products, and at the same 
time, denying the pooling privilege to business men, 
who are not farmers, gives them a pretty good stall 
toward parity. . 


» i 
ECRETARY JARDINE ‘is quoted as having i | 


Fg ig 

John F. Weedon, superintendent of the advertising 
department of the People’s Gas Light & Coke Co 
pany, Chicago, described the development of the 
industry and the efforts that have resulted in hea 
industrial consumption of gas. He referred to th 
advertising campaign of the American Gas Asso 
ation, which was described in the April issue 0 
CLASS. 
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THREE DOLLARS a 


Less than a year at 


the same rate. Single copy 15 cents. ' 


LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
op iated improvements and cars leaking 

ransit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as .a medium for 
reaching the bu 


-umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


Pr eroo ot th that the winter wheat 


crop of the country would be ma- 

terially smaller than last year, 
with private estimates suggesting under 
450,000,000 bu., have become the dom- 
inating influence in the market, and 
while there was immense profit taking 
on at times, the trend of values was dis- 
itinctly upward, with considerable in- 
crease in the outside interest in the 
market during the closing days of the 
week. Sentiment has become more bul- 


‘lish than for sometime past, as the re- 


sult of the small crop estimates, and 
there was also a belief that foreign buy- 
ers would be formed to come into the 
‘market for new crop winters, for de- 
ferred shipment, on a big scale sooner 


or later, especially as old crop supplies 


are not abundant. 


At the high point 


the past week July showed an advance 


of over 20c from the low of the pre- 


vious week which probably discounts 


considerable bullishness in the general 
situation, but the May suddenly de- 
veloped tightness, and there is still a 


good chance that many of the theories 
regarding the close adjustment of sup- 


plies to demand during the old crop 
will work out. At least there is no pres- 
sure of hard winter wheat on the mar- 
ket, which has necessitated bringing 
down liberal amounts of spring from 
the northwest to fill contracts for May 
delivery. There was liberal buying of 
May and selling of July at times with 
hedgers changing over to the deferred 
delivery. Foreigners took domestic 
wheat on a fairly liberal scale the past 
week, largely Duluth springs, although 
Spain took some hard winter and there 
was also some of the latter kind sold, 
at the Gulf, to Greece. 


Since the government report was 


‘compiled there have been furthér rains 


over a good part of the winter wheat 
belt, and the dry weather talk has van- 
ished, although a return of high tem- 
peratures would probably disclose a 
lack of reserve moisture in parts of the 
southwest.. The ‘American northwest 
will also need rain in the immediate 
future as the moisture received of late 
has been light and there is but a lim- 
ited reserve. At the moment however, 
the outlook this side of the interna- 
tional line is very favorable, as it usu- 
ally is at this season of the year. A 
private report indicated a spring wheat 
acreage of 20,500,000, and on the basis 
of the average yield per acre for the 
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past 10 years, suggested a total crop of 
258,000,000 bu., compared with 283,000,- 
000 bu. actually harvested last year. The 
combined total of winter and spring 
wheat, as suggested by private esti- 
mates is for a yield of around 700,000,- 
000 bu., compared with 873,000,000 bu. 
harvested last year. From a statistical 
standpoint this showing cannot be re- 
garded as other than bullish. On the 
other hand the new crop deliveries are 
nearly 50c higher than last year, and 
it is not to be expected that importers 
will enthuse on the buying side at such 
a level, especially in view of the gen- 
erally favorable crop outlook in Hurope. 
There are some countries where a 
change in weather conditions would be 
decidedly beneficial. Heavy rains are 
delaying plowing in Argentina, but at 
the same time, indications are for an 
increased acreage, and the seed prom- 
ises to go into the ground with plenty 
of moisture to insure germination. 


In view of the small Canadian crop 
last year it would not be surprising if 
the yield north of the International line 
to a large extent made up for the def- 
icit in the United States as compared 
with 1924, but unless Europe comes 
through with a big yield the world is 
again confronted with a close adjust- 
ment of supplies to demand for the 1925- 
26 season the same as was the case dur- 
ing the season drawing to a close. Latest 
reports from Russia indicate that coun- 
try will not have much grain for export 
during the coming year, while the Dan- 
ubian countries are importing. New 
Indian wheat is moving but that coun- 
try need receive little consideration as 
an exporter this season owing to the rel- 
atively small crop. 


Coarse Grains. 


Prospects of small holdings of corn 
back in the country more than offset the 
large visible supply and corn values 
were on the upgrade the past week, 
with sentiment much more favorable to 
the buying side than for sometime past, 
and there was also an increase in tne 
outside intterest noted, which helped 
along the advance. At times corn 
showed much more strength than wheat. 
The private report suggesting 621,000,- 
000 bu. back on the farms compared 
with an average disappearance from 
March 1 to November 1 during recent 
years of around 1,100,000,000 bu., can- 
not be regarded otherwise than bullish. 
Continued cool weather with complaints 
that replanting would be necessary, at- 
tracted considerable attention, and un- 
less there is a change in weather con- 
ditions part of the advantage gained by 
the early spring in field work may be 
lost. Frost damaged some early planted 
corn in Iowa. The general eastern de- 
mand for cash corn remains slow which 
has counted rather heavily against the 
market at times, but the showing in 
farm reserves served to call attention 
to the fact that the visible supply was 
not very large and was steadily de- 
creasing despite the slow demand. Out- 
look for the new oats crop remains very 
favorable, the wet and cold weather 
being just what was needed. Private 
reports suggested an increase of 3.5 per 
cent in the corn acreage as compared 
with last year, while oats increased 3.2 
per cent. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats ai 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


May 9, May 2, May 10, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
W REAE. «.asemene 3,175,000 2,850,000 3,730,000 
Corti (4 seaman 2,001,000 2,295,000 4,542,000 
OAS? ters eaeats 2,177,000 2,471,000 3,531,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date with compari- 
sons, as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Pasttweelkin. s-stearoer 7,353,000 11,803,000 
Preceding week....... 7,616,000 11,547,000 
Since wWuly Us ceceecns 943,628,000 903,261,000 

Wheat values were on the upgrade 
the greater part of the week, and while 
the finish was on a good reaction from 
the top there were net gains of 4%@3c. 
Expectations that the Government re- 


port would be bullish were confirmed 
by the statement when it was issued, 
but it showed a larger total than many 
in the trade anticipated and heavy sell- 
ing followed which made the break from 
the best figures. . Outside interest was 
larger, and it is claimed that the bulk 
of the available spring wheat in the 
Northwest has now been disposed of. 
Crop reports generally indicate that the 
condition of winter wheat is somewhat 
better than on May 1. 


There was a material broadening in 
the outside trade in corn the past week, 
and prices moved up readily and closed 
with net gains of 3%@5%c, the late 
weakness in wheat having some effect 
on values. Movement to terminal mar- 
kets the past week was decidedly small, 
and the visible supply showed another 
fairly good reduction for the week. 
Mesages from the interior reported in- 
creased offerings from farmers at points 
where around $1 per bu. could be paid. 


May oats acted rather tight the past 
week, and advanced to a premium of 
3%,c over the July with some improve- 
ment in the domestic and export de- 
mand for the cash grain. Trade in fu- 
tures was somewhat more active with 
cash interests taking the May, and at 
times there was a liberal business in 
the deferred deliveries. Closing trades 
were at gains of %@2%c as compared 
with the previous week. Rye showed 
more strength than other grains and 
gained 51%4@11%c for the week with 
May leading. Liberal deliveries were 
made on May contracts but were readily 
absorbed. A large quantity of cash rye 
is being brought down from Duluth for 
delivery here. Range of prices the past 
week follows: 


————Close——_—_ 
May9, May2, May10, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.69 $1.59%6 $1.621%4 $1.59%4 $1.03%4 
July 1.57% 1.50% 1.5056 1.49% 1.05% 
Sept. 1.493%, 1.42 1.42% 1.42% 1.06% 
Corn— 
May 1.143 1.05% 1.11% 1.06% -7656 
July 1.17% 1.08% 1.148 1.095% - 1658 
Sept. 1.15% 1.08% 1.125, 1.0914 76 
Oats— 
May AE ABU 4434 42% ABT, 
July AB A2% 44 43 43.36 
Sept AE 43% 44 -43 56 44 
Rye— 
May 1.28% 1.14% 1.24 1.12% 6414 
July 1.19% 1.10% 1.13% 1.085% 6634 
Sept.. 1.10% 1.02 1.06% 1.01% 6815 


WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 

July Tees. 


30,500,000 
Receipts to 


May 9....475,218,000 318,158,000 
Shipments to 

May 9....355,625,000 175,628,000 
Stocks on 


1922-28. 
Stocks at 

23,278,000 10,789,000 
403,183,000 


244,342,000 


May 9.... 31,085,000 41,618,000 36,725,000 
Consumption to 
May 9....119,008,000 124,190,000 132,905,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 

Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25, 1923-24. 

INOW sate ae 


5,473,000 
Receipts to 
May 9....148,203,000 191,518,000 
Shipments to 
May 9.... 75,900,000 110,806,000 
Stocks on 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 

782,000 5,340,000 
181,334,000 


105,460,000 


May 9.... 19,487,000 14,834,000 11,336,000 
Consumption to 
69,878,000 


May 9.... 53,289,000 66,660,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1.... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 

May 9....227,500,000 194,986,000 196,736,000 
Shipments to 

May 9....145,320,000 148,920,000 162,411,000 
Stocks on 

May 9.... 39,854,000 7,052,000 15,374,000 
Consumption to 

May 9.... 44,094,000 48,206,000 55,638,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to May 
9 (000 omitted): 

May9, Mayl0, May9, May10, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
PORICALO! Coss are 636 827 66,926 48,491 
SHOU CO CVEN a ens 21 28 1,858 1,414 
Milwaukee .... 38 9 8,414 2,150 
Minneapolis 750 854 97,285 96,548 
onaath: Aes. anes 3 554 298 101,695 34,938 
ike AO ULS dee es 338 358 40,611 30,012 
Moledo. .ce<ss 0s 148 638 aa 19) 15,108 
WICHITA, Varese TS ere 16,362) “an See 
BIG TE OMUE 4c fsiafe iste ce ates 9 1,763 1,758 
Kansas City... 307 586 83,449 55,591 
ROTEL o clese-al'e wuels 33 22 1,939 2,062 
NAD cc b voce 146 290) 27,691 15,878 
Indianapolis ... 52 155 4,054 5,648 
me Joseph: .... 35 189 11,033 7,558 
POL BU co tasler ate 3,186 3,763 474,849 317,150 
Shipments .....3,900 4,421 355,625 175,628 
= = 
WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 


as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 
May 9, May 2, May 10, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American .....7,262,000 3,771,000 9,456,000 
Argentine ..... 1,339,000 2,181,000 3,528,000 
Australian 3,184,000 4,752,000 4,152,000 
IGE oak eves 8,000 16,000 24,000 
PATS SIS) Wy Sete sis Bi. Senos roe 112,000 
ABGIEGTS: Move crcl ccs, weuate ae a cau GC mokipeeioe 64,000 
CONC ee nxte,ae 11,793,000 10,670,000 17,336,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
949,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the Huropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .357,369,000 353,234,000 360,097,000 
Argentine .107,074,000 129,995,000 106,602,000 
Australian . 99,384,000 63,754,000 39,328,000 
Indian ..... 29,440,000 5,904,000 10,364,000 
Russian F 328,000 27, 5020009” We. vc4 
Others .... 2,736,000 15,300,000 6,123,000 
Total ....596,331,000 595,691,000 522,617,000 
rOUSOUks een ed « fa'a die: © 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 9, May 2, May 10, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
PATHETIC Isic ies 26,000 26,000 140.000 
ATFentine, “.4/.« 860,000 352,000 2,584,000 
Se TIG AE hy ce Pelee as crw ce ~ acrades: = 20 sees 
DR TER aly og ane a aes 110,000 
CHnierse ties v's 791,000 238,000 1,105,000 
MORAY ys cease 1,677,000 616,000 3,939,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be 


fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American 657,000 10,596,000 43,555,000 
Argentine ..48.300,000 32,076,000 61,220,000 
African .... 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian” os 24155, 000M 1 ts: O00 nae oe os 
Others .18,936,000 24,852,000 1,556,000 
Total ..71,991,000 76,744,000 106,691,000 
SenSoi = 22 weeeeees 229,932,000 205,235,000 


e+ 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


May 9 May 2, May 10, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ...2,209,000 1,195,000 742,000 
Argentine ..... 495,000 77,000 490,000 
(Sane ao cael MER Seon, 2 Miler ir cS 200,000 
Total 2,704,000 1,272,000 1,432,000 
Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 

and comparisons for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..22,196,000 17,672,000 28,965,000 
Argentine ..38,640,000 28,583,000 19,823,000 
Russian AES SA 180,000 Paros: 
OtneTS 0 5 ug...< 1,714,000 1,270,000 3,760,000 
Total .....62,550,000 47,705,000 53,238,000 
SE ASOTT Paria orl. alhres: aaheus 67,500,000 65,765,000 
ae 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 
in store in Canada on May 1: 


May 1, Apr. 24, May 2 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
UV PIORIE. Sealand aa. 980,845 1,023,590 287,861 
VALI, fa. t ciate 1,574,980 1,896,849  ....... 
BATE V Os ssliv 0 124,986 132 SO ake earae 
RE Ss, Seah ae rn 3,132,689 3,426,113 372,697 
COP RNe Ge oie ree « 1,126,408 970,062 229,190 
Total, bus....6,939,908 7,448,912 889,748 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN MEN 


Meet in Peoria. 


Instructive Talks on Income Tax Laws; 
Legitimate Use of Trading in Future 
Contracts. 


DEAL weather, with Peoria at her 
| best, in new spring attire of green, 

greeted the members of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, who gath- 
ered there for their thirty-third annual 
convention on May 5-6. 

The members were so busy renewing 
old ‘friendships and making new ones 
that they seemed somewhat loath to be- 
gin the first session, but when the con- 
vention was finally called to order, the 
Gold Room in the Hotel Jefferson was 
comfortably filled. 

After a couple of songs in which all 
apparently joined with spirit, Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter, pastor of the Universalist 
Church, delivered the invocation and 
the president, C. E. Graves, of Weston 
introduced Mayor-elect Mueller, who in 
a few well chosen words gave the mem- 
bers a cordial welcome to Peoria. He 
said that as an old grain man he felt 
a particular pleasure in bidding the 
association welcome and he expressed 
the hope that the time might come 
when it might be deemed wise to make 
Peoria the permanent place for holding 
the annual meetings. 


President Graves, in responding, told 
a story of “his honor’s” boyhood. He 
said that as a boy, “Louis” was just 
like a lot of other boys, going to school, 
and playing “hooky” once in a while, 
going to Sunday school, and staying 
away from that, sometimes when he 
thought he dared, and he said that his 
Sunday school teacher was one day 
telling what a terrible being the devil 
was, picturing him with horns, and 
breathing fire, and apparently all of the 
boys were very much awed thereby, but 
that ‘Louie’ finally said that he never 
had seen him and didn’t know much 
about him, but that if he was anywhere 


ee his size he would bet he could lick 
nim,” 


President’s Address. 


President C. E. Graves, of Weston, 


Ill., in his annual address, spoke in part 
as follows: 


“The Independent Grain Dealer, and in 
fact the entire grain trade has cause for re- 
joicing during the past year at having es- 
caped some of the pernicious legislation ad- 
vocated by the professed friends and would 
be saviors of the agricultural class. The 
defeat of the McNary-Haugen Bill was. due 
In a great measure to the untiring efforts 
of Congressman Rainey, who is to honor 
our Association with an address this eve- 
ning, and who aroused the best minds 
in Congress to the danger of such unwise 
legislation. Our National Association val- 
iantly opposed this sort of. class legisla- 
tion, and _ was instrumental in its political 
demise. It was never intended as an eco- 
nomic measure, but only a sop to the 
farmer that would enable the job-hunter to 
get on Uncle Sam’s pay roll, and assist 
the ‘‘bunk”’ politicians to remain in office. 


Codperative Marketing Legislation. 


“There are now 87 states that have what 
are known as Sapiro-Coéperative Marketing 
Laws, including all of the surplus grain 
states. Some sections of this law have prov- 
en to be such a monstrosity that the mar- 
keting committee of the Minnesota State 
Legislature recently held a public hear- 
ing at St. Paul with the view of repealing 
the obnoxious and vicious sections of the 
Minnesota law. This hearing brought out 
the fact that the wheat pools of Montana, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minne- 
sota have failed to benefit the farmer, 
and an _ unbiased audit of the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers’ Associations’ records show 
that organization to be insolvent, with a 
probability that it will soon join the de- 
funct and disbanded pools of the far North- 
west. A few figures as to cost of op- 
eration may not be amiss. The total ex- 
pense, including organization, purposes and 
handling 523,644 bu. of pooled wheat was 
$162,336.09, which is over 30 cents per bu. 
Of this extravagant expense to the farmers 
for marketing their wheat, $86,426.59 was 
charged to commissions to organizers and 
office expense, a shining example of ‘‘farm- 
ing the farmers” via the ‘‘codp. route” as 
advocated by Sapiro, Lowden, Peteet and 
others of coéperative marketing fame. By 
way of comparison a group of eight ele- 
vators outside the pool handled an equal 
amount of grain at one-fifteenth of the 
organization expense under the pool, prov- 
ing the present marketing system to be 
the most economical and most satisfactory 
method of marketing grain. It is pleasing 
to the grain trade that other states are 
questioning the constitutionality of such 
drastic.and un-American legislation, and it 
is to be hoped the farmer will soon realize 
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the injustice to himself and the business 
world in general by demanding the repeal 
of laws breeding socialism and paternalism 
whose advocates desire only a professional 
fee or a political office as a reward for 
their activities. 

Federal Trade Commission. 


“There is further cause for rejoicing in the 
grain trade to know that the Federal Trade 
Commission has at last learned the intent 
and purpose for the creation of this or- 
ganization. Almost from its inception the 
members of the commission have acted as 
self-constituted spies upon commerce and 
industry. <A recent revision of the rules, 
brought about by a decision of the Supreme 
court and proposed legislation by Congress, 
as a result of frequent fishing expeditions 
into the records of corporations together with 
just complaints from business organizations 
throughout the country, now assures busi- 
ness in general, the courtesy and fair treat- 
ment to which it is entitled. 


Codperators Object to Accounting to 
Uncle Sam. 


“Tt is amusing to note the wailing of the 
‘““codperators’’ (?) who objected to ac- 
counting for the $500,000 appropriation they 
wished our government to legislate from 


c. 


E. GRAVES, Re-elected President, 


Weston, Ill. 

the U. S. Treasury for their special benefit 
as proposed by the McNary-Haugen Codép- 
erative Bill. This is simply another case of 
whose ox was gored, and it happened to be 
the proponents of coéperative legislation. 


The Grain Trade Brief Presented to 
the Agricultural Commission. 


“When President Coolidge appointed his 
agricultural commission to investigate farm 
conditions the legislative committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, whose 
chairman is A. FE. Reynolds, prepared a 
brief entitled ‘‘The Grain Trade,’’ and 
presented it to the agricultural commission 
for its careful consideration. This, brief 
should be read by every grain dealer and 
farmer in the United States, as its con- 
tents are a matter of record based on facts 
pertaining to the grain trade during the 
past 34 years. 

* * * * 

“Let the government supply information 
to the farmers ‘‘which they cannot get for 
themselves.’’ To go further than this is to 
injure the grain dealers and also “to in- 
jure rather than aid’ the farmers them- 
selves. Here is a safe, progressive, just 
and permanent policy. On it we stand. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has also 
said ‘‘The government possesses no magic 
wand, the waving of which will cure all 
agricultural ills, but the farmer must learn 
to help himself through the educational fa- 
cilities supplied by his government.” It is 
true President Coolidge and Secretary Jar- 
dine are committed to further coédperative 
legislation, but let us hope that the in- 
tense feeling between the ‘‘codp.” factions 
continues to broaden; also that the merry 
fight between the Grain Marketing Co. and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association (the 
latter organization having sponsored the 
defunct U. S. Grain Growers), become so 
disgusting to the President, his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Commission, Con- 
gress and the real farmer himself to the 
extent that all legislative action of a coép- 
erative nature be cancelled. One more 
crop to dispose of at prices in line with 
those of the past year would do much to 
eliminate the activities of the farmers 
would be saviors. Let the farmer alone 
and he will work out his own salvation and 
be the better for having done so. The only 
true codperation is that with his local 
banker, merchant and grain dealer, all of 
whom are dependent on each other, and 
when this is done in each and every com- 
munity, real coéperation will have become 
a fact instead of a fancy as now painted 
by the professional fee grabber and the 
standing office seeker. 


Warning to County Agents. 
“The government has also recently found 
it necessary to warn county agents that 


their work was purely educational and not 
of a commercial nature in opposition to es- 
tablished business that did not interfere 
with their work. 


Freight Rates. 


“The present high grain rates are the 
cause of much dissatisfaction to both ship- 
per and producer. At the same time the 
increased cost of operating the railroads, 
aque to higher priced material, better pay 
to employes, building hard roads parallel 
with some of the short lines, and as a nat- 
ural result reducing the income of both the 
passenger and freight departments, raises 
the question as to whether rates can be re- 
duced without curtailing the efficiency of 
the railroads. The railroads are essential 
to the grain trade, and have had more 
to do with the commercial development 
of our country than any one thing. The 
Regional Advisory Boards, composed of 
shippers of all commodities, which have op- 
erated so efficiently the past year in con- 
junction with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, has promoted a get-together spirit 
between shipper and carrier, resulting in 
much benefit to both. Let us hope that 
the best minds on both sides of the rate 
controversy may bring about a happy solu- 
tion of this important question at the 
earliest date possible. 

The Relationship of Grain Dealer to 
the Farmer. 


“The independent grain dealer has no 
quarrel with the farmer or farm organiza- 
tions, in fact many grain men are also 
farmers and members of farm organiza- 
tions. His interests is in the prosperity 
of the farmers and on many occasions 
that interest has been manifested in timely 
financial aid during depressions and low 
prices, also good advice in selling at a re- 
munerative price to the producer. How- 
ever any legislation that will enable any 
particular class of people, farmer or other- 
wise, to extract money from the federal, 
state or county treasury to fight some one 
in the same line of business, and who is 
conducting it in a lawful and legitimate 
manner, is not conducive to good govern- 
ment and fruthermore is a violation in 
both spirit and letter of the principle em- 
bodied in the constitution of the United 
States of America. The opinion of your 
humble servant is that what our country 
is most in need of at the present time isa 
thorough study of the preamble to our 
national constitution and a closer applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to our fellow men. 
Then indeed will the millenium have ar- 
rived in the grain trade.’’ 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 

Secretary Culbertson’s report being 
ealled for, he said: ‘Before giving you 
a resume of the activities of your asso- 
ciation for the convention year, I ask 
your indulgence if I speak of a matter 
of deep concern to me, and one which 
I trust may be of more than passing 
interest to all of you, namely, the con- 
dition of the country grain dealer in 
Illinois. He is not now nor has he 
been making a fair return upon his in- 
vestment. This applies to both the in- 
dependent and co-operative alike. The 
reason this condition exists is that he 
can no longer do business upon the 
same buying margin that has been in 
vogue for the last decade, and as a re- 
sult is depending more and more upon 
speculation for his profits. This is eco- 
nomically wrong. Speculation may be 
the cornerstone for wealth, but no one 
has the right to speculate that cannot 
afford to lose. It has been my observa- 
tion that any business that must depend 
upon speculation for its profit will ulti- 
mately bring financial ruin toits owner. 
This is emphasized by the number of 
co-operatives that are in financial diffi- 
culties and the number of independent 
elevators that are for sale. 


“The country grain man for the last 
twenty years has been one of the most 
maligned of all business men and this 
is due to tne general public having an 
erroneous idea of just what his function 
was and is in the business life of this 
nation. It may be of interest to you 
to know that in our high schools, col- 
leges and universities, where economics 
is taught, in many instances the lesson 
and explanations are direct attacks 
upon our business, our methods and 
ourselves. That the general public do 
not understand our business is small 
wonder, when we who are engaged in 
the business cannot understand the 
motives that prompt some dealers to 
offer more for grain than they can 
obtain for it, and to resort to other un- 
ethical practices in order to keep their 
competitors from handling it. The 
country elevator is necessary to the 
handling of grain and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. That the elevator is en- 
titled to a reward for the service per- 
formed is conceded, but it is up to the 
elevator owner to obtain it. It is high 
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time that the trade realize this and 
make an effort to put their business upon 
a sounder base. This can best be done 
by the dealers following the plan of the 
bankers of this state and organizing in 
county units as such organization will 
permit the dealers to get better ac- 
quainted with one another and afford 
an opportunity to discuss the evil prac- 
tices of the territory and devise a 
means for their eradication. I leave 
this as a suggestion.” 

The secretary’s report is in part, as 
follows: 


Since the last annual meeting the work 
of the association has been largely of a 
routine nature. The Arbitration Com-— 
mittee has held no meetings; however, your 
secretary’s office has been used as a me- 
dium through which several controversies 
have been settled. é 

The Scale Department has so grown in 
popularity that in addition to Messrs. J. 
B. and L. C. Sowa, we have put on an— 
other inspector, Mr. W. T. Kramer. Each 
inspector is assigned to a fixed territory 
whieh he covers at least once each year, 
traveling via auto truck and carrying his 
necessary test weights and repairs. The 
charge permitted to be collected by the 
inspectors is $4.00 for the first scale and 
$3.00 for each additional scale together 
with $5.00 in lieu of actual traveling ex—— 
penses to our members and $5.00 straight 
for all scale inspection for non—members, 
together with the $5.00 expense charge. 
Any repairs furnished are charged for at 
factory prices, and the labor of installation 
is an extra charge. Of course, where a 
special trip is made for the convenience of 


the individual dealer the inspector is per— 


mitted to charge his actual traveling ex-—— 
penses in addition to the regular test fee, 
so it will be seen that it behooves our 
members to take advantage of the services 
of the inspectors when they are making 
their regular trips over the territory. . 

During the past year the Claim De-— 
partment has handled very few claims. 
Either this department is not patronized 
by the members as it should be or else 
they are fortunate in having few claims. 
We trust that the latter may be the case. 
To make up for the loss in revenue in this 
department we have taken an agency with 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., of Chi-— 
cago, and are now in a position to handle 
all kinds of Casualty Insurance. } 

The compiling of the 1925 directory of 
the grain trade was begun in August and 
completed in time to be issued to the trade 
January ist. The expense of publishing 
and distributing this is taken care of 
through the advertisements it contains, 
and in this connection I desire to state that 
the association solicits advertisements 
from oniy those whom we believe to be 
reliable people and worthy of the patron— 
age of our members, and we urge the grain 
trade generally to consider and give prefer- 
ence to these advertisers when in need of 
the services they can perform: The co— 
operation of the trade in this manner will 
be beneficial and mutually helpful. Z 

Early this year the Department of Agri- 
culture gave notice of a proposed change 
in the official standards for oats and held 
a series of public meetings that those in— 
terested might be heard. These proposed — 
changes were for the purpose of giving the 
wild oats grown on the foul lands of th 
North west a grade status. Your associa— 
tion was represented at the hearing in 
Chicago and protested any change in the 
present standard, it being our belief that 
if any change should be made that it should 
be a tightening up of grades whereby the 
present liberal allowance of these wild 
oats would be reduced. 


Due to the absence of the treasurer, 
M. J. Porterfield, his report was not 
presented, the finance committee, 
through Chairman T. E. Hamman, re- 
ported having audited the secretary’s 
books and of finding them carefully and 
properly kept. Mr. Hamman, in con- 
cluding his report said he felt sure that 
if the members would use as much care 
in keeping their books as the secretary 
had in keeping the books of the associa- 
tion, some of them would know a good 
deal more about their business than 
they now did. 


Report of Executive Committee. — 

E. M. Wayne, of Delavan, chairman of 
the executive committee, said there had 
been no meeting of that committee. This 
being the third consecutive year in 
which that committee had not been 
called upon to hold any session and *he 
felt that perhaps some of the members 
did not know just what its function 
was. He said the men on that commi 
tee wanted to earn their salaries ané 
that its job was to hear disputes which 
could not be settled by the arbitr 
tion committee, and he rather hop 
some of the members would get into 
trouble during the next year and gi 
the committee something to do. } 


Resolutions Committee. 


President Graves, at this time a 
pointed the resolutions committee 
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follows: H. A. Hillmer, chairman; F, 
G. Winters, John Brennan, H. I. Bald- 
win, and H. A. Shelby, the members of 
the previously appointed committee not 
being in attendance. ; 


Secretary Culbertson said that he had 
recently talked with United States Sen- 
ator McKinley who had expressed re- 
-gret that he could not be present at 
any’ of the meetings, but who offered 
his services at any time that he could 
be of assistance either to the associa- 
tion or to any of its members. 


Secretary of the National Association 
Speaks. 
| The first speaker at the Tuesday after- 
noon sessioh was Charles Quinn, of To- 
ledo, O., secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, who explained 
how he and President Horner had been 
forced to divide the 18 affiliated associa- 
tions up, each of them attending a part 
| of them. He said that he had supposed 
that of course President Horner would 
attend the convention of the Illinois 
dealers because of his previous associa- 
tion with the organization, but that Mr. 
Horner had insisted that the Illinois 
-eonvention was his to attend and he 
was glad to be present. He reviewed, 
briefly, the tendency in farm legislation 
through the Alliance, the Grange, the 
16 to 1 movement, the Non-Partisan 
League, etc., the farmer being told in 
each of them that he was being dis- 
-eriminated against and should have his 
wrongs righted by Congress, until his 
wail had become so loud that when he 
now said to legislators “I am a farmer” 
they all “sit up and take notice.” 

He spoke of the propaganda now be- 
“ing conducted in favor of codperative 
marketing, by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture through the weekly bulle- 
tin on that subject which is now being 
sent out at the expense of the taxpayers 
and he referred, rather sarcastically to 
the plan inaugurated by the Ohio State 
University, to instruct elevator men in 
how to properly market their grain, 
calling attention to the fact that of the 
$683,000 which was to be spent by that 
institution, $205,000 would come from 
the state, $239,000 from the county, and 
$238,000 from the U. S. Treasury. 


McNary-Haugen Bill. 
He told of the hard fight the national 
association had waged to defeat the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill and said a similar 
fight would unquestionably be necessary 
to defeat some measure of a similar 
character in the next session of Con- 
- gress. 
To counteract the codperative mar- 
keting propaganda which is being put 
out, the national association is having 
a brief, similar to the one used in the 
McNary-Haugen fight, prepared, the new 
one being written by Prof. Boyle of 
Cornell University, who has access to 
the finest agricultural library in the 
whole world. This brief will be entirely 
impartial, showing among other things 
where codperation has succeeded and 
why and where it has failed and why. 
He said the national association did 
not take credit for the defeat of the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill, but did take cred- 
it for causing the war tax to be taken 
off of the telephone and telegraph tolls. 


Income Tax Laws and Regulations. 


R. C. Conway, internal revenue agent 
in charge of the Springfield division 
gave a brief sketch of this country’s 
income tax laws, the first of which was 
passed in 1909 and was only a tax on 
corporations. In October, 1913, the first 
individual income tax act was passed 
followed by the others, which were 
made necessary by the war. 

In explaining some of the difficulties 
with which the government was con- 
fronted in the handling of income tax 
matters and by way of explanation as 
to the delay now, in making audits, he 
said that before 1913 the large part 
of the internal revenue came from the 
tax on liquors and tobaccos and the 
mass of detail being comparatively 
small, only a small force of men were 
employed in that work. As the new 
taxes were added, the amount of detail 
increased at an almost incredible rate 
and it had taken a lot of ‘time to find 
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competent men and to train them in 
the work. ; 

By way of illustration, he said that 
in 1916, collections were $500,000,000, 
in 1917, $809,000,000, in 1918, $3,968,- 
000,000, in 1919, $3,850,000,000, and in 
1920, $5,407,000,000, while in 1916 there 
were 800,000 tax returns made, in 1917, 
3,800,000, and in 1918, 5,000,000. 


He said that there were now approx- 
imately 3,000 field officers, making au- 
dits and that they were working on 1920 
and 1921 returns, and it was the hope 
of the department that within a reason- 
ably short time audits would be made 
on current year returns. 


The Legitimate Use of Trading in Fu- 
ture Contracts. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of the 
Grain Futures Administration, who was 
next on the program, expressed his 
pleasure at being present, and said it 
had been 10 years since he had: been 
privileged to attend a meeting of this 
kind. He said that 90 per cent of the 
trading under the Grain Futures Act 
was on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
some of the other markets having prac- 
tically none of this business, Baltimore 
for example, having made no such trades 
within the past five months and Los 
Angeles, none within the past three 
months. 

He spoke of the criticism that had 
been made because they were reporting 
sales rather than purchases, and said 
that the matter had been carefully con- 
sidered and that they had decided to 
report sales as that was what was done 
by all of the exchanges. In so far as 
volume is concerned, the reports are 
given out because it is felt the public 
is entitled to that information. 


He believes in hedging, not only by 
the country and terminal elevator men, 
but also the miller and the farmer, and 
he believes that the reason more of 
them do not do it is perhaps because 
they do not properly understand the 
value of the hedge and how to use it. 


Dr. Duvel said they were preparing 
a questionnaire on hedging, as to quan- 
tity hedged, how and where, etc., and he 
hoped that the grain men who received 
it would carefully and promptly answer 
it, and he assured the members that the 
information thus given would be con- 
sidered confidential. 

He said the question of news and gos- 
sip was one of the hardest things to 
contend with, and that the time had 
come when the wild scare head type of 
newspaper gossip about grain must be 
stopped. By way of illustration, he 
spoke of an item in one of the Chicago 
papers last Saturday about one indi- 
vidual’s having sold several million 
bushels when as a matter of fact he had 
not sold a bushel. 

He doubted the right of the Grain 
Futures Administration to limit trad- 
ing, but he was of the opinion such 
change would be made in the law as 
would give them that power. He pre- 
ferred, personally, to have the various 
exchanges themselves put some limit on 
fluctuations. 

He said there were some things about 
limiting fluctuations that he did not 
like, but that he believed the benefits 
would far outweigh the defects. 

He invited the views of the members 
on the subject, saying they wanted to 
build up the exchanges and make them 
better, that while this country now has 
the best marketing system in the world, 
it is not yet perfect and they were 
anxious to find ways to improve it. 


E. M. Wayne of Delavan asked if the 
present law had any teeth in it, and 
Dr. Duvel replied that in so far as vol- 
ume was concerned, the law had as 
many teeth im it as any law on the sub- 
ject that Congress had ever passed. 


Mr. Wayne said he had always been 
friendly to the Chicago Board of Trade 
but felt that it was now dominated 
by the private wire houses and the 
“shoe string’ gamblers, and he present- 
ed what he termed a resolution, saying 
he wanted to go on record as being 
opposed to the present methods of op- 
eration on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
In his resolution he asked that the rules 
on short selling be so amended as to put 


a stop to the wide fluctuations such as 
had been recently recorded. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, asked 
the doctor how the government would 
approach a situation like many of those 
of a sensational character that had ap- 
peared in the daily papers, which 
heralded in bold headlines such things 
as ‘“‘Woman Farmer Makes a Million on 
the Wheat Market,” or “Stenographer 
Makes $50,000 on Wheat Advance.” 


A Note of Warning. 

Mr. George Hubbard said he wanted 
to sound a note of warning on the pro- 
posed resolutions. He felt that per- 
haps the price of wheat had gone 20 or 
25 cents too high, but that he had 
bought some of it from the farmer at 
$1.874%4 and had made money on it and 
he had paid the farmer from $1.30 to 
$1.50 for a lot more, when without the 
speculator the price would perhaps have 
been around a dollar or $1.20. He said 
a stabilized market had forced him 
to buy corn from the farmer at from 
16 to 22 cents, and he felt that the real 
trouble was that too many of the grain 
men were not satisfied with buying all 
of the farmers’ grain, but were also 
buying every bushel they could possibly 
finance, on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


He suggested the desirability of mak- 
ing a change in the hedging rules so 
they would permit delivery at Omaha, 
Wichita, Kansas City, etc. of grain 
hedged on the Chicago market at the 
Chicago price plus the freight rate from 
the market at which delivered, to Chi- 
cago. 

Upon being asked by Mr. Quinn as to 
whether fixing a price fluctuation limit 
would not freeze the market, Dr. Duvel 
said that as he saw it, the law of supply 
and demand must eventually rule and 
that a limit as small as 2 cents a day 
would mean 52 cents within a month, 
and a range of that amount would more 
than take care of any change which 
might be registered in actual market 
conditions. 

As he sees it, the speculator is needed 
to make an active cash grain market. 

Dr. Duvel said Chicago was the fu- 
ture grain market of the world and he 
wanted it and he believed everybody 
else did, to continue such, and what he 
was striving for was to find just what 
was wrong with it and in some way 
have that wrong corrected, and he 
asked the codperation of the members 
in that direction. 


Nominating Committee. 

At this time President Graves named 
the following members as a nominating 
committee: C. C. Miles of Peoria, W. 
H. Boies of Gridley, Fred Davis of Tou- 
lon, L. B. Walton of Mayview and L. 
W. Railsback of Weldon, after which 
recess was taken for the day. 


Banquet at Hotel Jefferson. 

About two hundred and fifty of the 
members, including their friends, many 
of whom were ladies, gathered for the 
banquet on Tuesday evening at which 
Colonel Grant M. Miles, president of the 
Peoria Board of Trade, was the toast- 
master. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Ma- 
jor McQuaid and Lieut. Donnelly enter- 
tained for a brief time with funny 
songs and stories, when Congressman 
William E. Hull of Peoria was intro- 
duced and expressed’ his ‘very great 
pleasure at being present. He said he 
felt that he was a brother-in-law to 
the grain trade for he was born on the 
farm and stayed there until he was 
twenty. Then he came to Peoria and 
engaged in the distilling business. In 
the latter connection, he said that when 
the distilling business was banished the 
grain dealers lost one of their best 
customers. Mr. Hull spoke briefly about 
the Hull-Rainey Deep Waterway Bill 
and urged the members to keep ever- 
lastingly behind it. 

He then introduced Congressman 
Henry T. Rainey and the latter, in glow- 
ing terms, praised Congressman Hull, 
saying that he had served in Congress 
with 1,800 different men, and he had 
never known another one of them who 
had progressed as successfully and as 
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rapidly as had Congressman Hull. He 
said that surrounding Peoria there were 
two hundred thousand farms and two 
hundred thousand farmers who raised 
enough grain to feed half of the con- 
tinent and he believed that it would be 
a great benefit to them, and that they 
were entitled to have the deep-water- 
way. He spoke of how big this nation 
is and of what makes it big and said 
we were at the present time in the 
“coal and iron” age. He referred to 
the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac as having been the start of 
the iron age and then proceeded to enu- 
merate some of the things making this 
country great. Among them are: We 
produce 51 per cent of the world’s lum- 
ber and consume 52 per cent of it; we 
produce 42 per cent of the shoes and 
use 39 per cent; we produce 91 per cent 
of the automobiles and use 93 per cent; 
and we have half of the world’s rail- 
way mileage. Congressman Rainey said 
this is an era of financial miracles and 
referred somewhat at length to the ap- 
propriations made by Congress at the 
beginning and threughout the war pe- 
riod, stating that in the first bill, the ap- 
propriations were six times bigger than 
there was money in the country at the 
time. He referred to the financial fail- 
ure of the French company which first 
undertook to build the Panama Canal, 
the failure being for $500,000,000, and 
of how very seriously that affected the 
whole financial world. He also spoke 
of the failure in London of the Berings 
Bank and of what a profound effect that 
had upon world finance. He then re- 
ferred to the recent failure of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
with $800,000,000 involved or almost as 
much as both of the two previous ones, 
and said it hardly created a stir in 
financial circles. He spoke of the bills 
which had been introduced in the 68th 
Congress and said it would take a man 
twenty years working eight hours a day 
every day, just to read them, and he 
felt that the time had come for leader- 
ship such as that shown by Andrew 
Jackson, Grover Cleveland, or Theodore 
Roosevelt to stop this flood of legisla- 
tion. 


He said that the creation of new bu- 
reaus through congressional action was 
a serious menace and that it must be 
stopped, and he referred specifically to 
a “Children’s Bureau” which had been 
established some years ago, and 
for which $25,000 was primarily appfo- 
priated and of how, the next year, $65,- 
000 was asked for the continuance of 
the work and then of how, when that 
part of appropriation bill was finally 
presented, it was amended to read $350,- 
000, and that amount was given for the 
work of that bureau. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 

The opening address on Wednesday 
morning was made by Mr. Charles E. 
Morris, assistant chairman of the West- 
ern Railways Committee on Public Re- 
lations. He said that if the railroads 
were to continue to properly function, 
there must be a change in the attitude 
of the people generally and of pol- 
iticians in particular. He said that the 
Northwestern railroads were very se- 
riously affected in 1922 by reductions 
in rates on hay and other agricultural 
products, and if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its present in- 
vestigation, which was ordered by the 
last session of Congress, should by any 
possibility find that rates on agricltural 
products should be still further low- 
ered, these roads would all be in Sse- 
rious difficulties similar to those now 
confronting the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. He referred to the state of 
Illinois as having over 12,000 miles of 
first track and said that if all of the 
corn and all of the wheat that was 
grown last year in Illinois, and was sold 
out of the county in which it was 
raised, had been shipped to the Chicago 
market, the revenue to the carriers 
would have amounted to $7,420,000, or 
less than one-third of what the rail- 
roads of Illinois had paid back to the 
state in taxes. 

Referring specifically to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul failure, he said 
that road was one of the best in the 
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United States and that their electrifica- 
tion which had been very generally con- 
demned, was a wise and a mighty eco- 
nomical move and that if it had not 
been for the savings affected through 
the consequent more economical han- 
dling of traffic because of this electri- 
fication, the crisis in the Milwaukee’s 
affairs would have come sooner than it 
actually did. 

The trouble with this road, as he 
saw it, was a light density of traffic 
coupled with low rates, the figures 
showing this density of traffic to be 10,- 
000 a mile against a density of 25,000 
on the Illinois Central, of 26,000 on the 
Union Pacific, of 29,000 on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, and 15,000 on 
the the C. R. I. & P. If there had been 
only 3,000 more per mile added to the 
density on the Milwaukee, it would 
have been possible for that road to 
have met everyone of its obligations. 


He next spoke of the loss of traffic 
due to competition from truck lines and 
to the use df automobiles and called 
attention to the fact that in 1920, the 
New York Central carried 123,000 pas- 
sengers between Altamont and New 
York City, while in 1924, the number 
had decreased to 60,000, all because of 
the Ford car. 

He then called attention to the fact 
that last year, there were delivered to 
the ten leading live stock markets, 40,- 
000 carloads of hogs in motor trucks. 
He said that traffic last year was 6 per 
cent less than it was a year before, 
but that in spite of the fact that there 
was the shrinkage and that wages were 
constantly going up and rates going 
down, last year had been the best one 
in a long time for the carriers due to 
other economies in operating costs. 

In closing, Mr. Morris urged the mem- 
bers to impress upon their members of 
Congress that they treat the railroads 
as industries and the railroad problem 
as an industrial problem and not look 


upon them as being in the realm of 
politics. 
Elevator Construction and Lightning 


Protection. 

Mr. V. E. Butler of the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., the 
first speaker under the general discus- 
sion part of the program, talked on the 
topic “Improvement in Elevator Con- 
struction and Lightning Protection,’ 
and said that as he saw it, this gave 
him an opportunity to talk shop. He 
observed that they were not having 
much trouble at the present time with 
new elevators because these were prac- 
tically all being properly constructed 
and properly protected, the chief diffi- 
culty being where improvements or 
changes were made in old elevators, in 
electric wiring and other work being 
done in scuh a way as to very greatly 
increase fire hazards, and yet they found 
that in a good many cases, elevator own- 
ers resented either suggestions or crit- 
icisms concerning the installation of 
these improvements. 

He said that in twenty-two years of 
his company’s existence, it had paid in 
losses, $3,250,000; that last year there 
had been saved through the use of the 
barrel and bucket, what would have 
amounted to a loss of $188,000, and that 
since the company was started, the bar- 
rel and bucket had been responsible 
for the saving of $1,708,000. 

He said if he was to write a story of 
the mutual companies, he could do it 
with the one word “service,” and he 
went on to explain what the mutual 
companies were equipped to do in the 
way of supplying plans, specifications, 
and in making estimates, and he urged 
the members whether they were in- 
sured in his company or not, to feel 
perfectly free to avail themselves of 
these facilities. He said that last year, 
lightning caused thirty-one fires with a 
loss of $80,000, and during the past 
thirty-one years, it caused three hun- 
dred and forty-five fires with a loss of 
$259,000, and he said that wooden eleva- 
tors with shingle roofs could be made 
safe from lightning by being rodded 
and at a cost of from $60 to $100, while 
iron clad elevators can be protected 
at a cost as low as $5.00. 

Of the subjects which had been dock- 
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eted for general discussion, under the 
heading “Cost of Operating a Country 
Elevator” and “Side Lines,” no one ap- 
parently had anything to offer and un- 
der the heading “Proposed Change in 
Oats Grades,” the secretary explained 
just why that item was docketed and 
what it meant and offered the opinion 
that inasmuch as comparatively little 
wild oats came into the Illinois coun- 
try elevators, the members of the or- 
ganization would be favorable to per- 
mitting present grades remain. 


Scale Inspection. 

Mr. Joe Schmitz, chief weighmaster 
in Chicago who talked on the subject 
of scale inspection, said that one of 
their difficulties arose from the fact 
that in some instances there was an ap- 
parent unwillingness to codperate be- 
tween competitive dealers in the same 
town. If one of the dealers called for 
an inspection and tried to get the other 
one to have an inspection made at the 
same time thus lessening the expense 
to both, the other fellow would be un- 
willing and then later he would call 
for an inspection and would want deal- 
er No. 1 to coéperate with him in the 
same way and he in turn would be met 
with the same kind of a refusal. 


He said that it had been found in 
Docket No. 9,009 that 8 per cent of the 
capacity of the scale was enough weight 
to be used in making a test of that scale 
but that anything under that would not 
be a fair test. 

Mr. V. E. Butler in discussing the 
question of reasonable buying margins, 
said that the cost of handling a bushel 
of grain would not be exactly the same 
in any two elevators and he suggested 
the desirability of having a large num- 
ber of the elevator members work up 
very carefully a statement as to their 
handling costs and sent to the secre- 
tary so that an average could be struck 
and sent to all of the members for their 
information. 


Election of Officers. 

The nominating committee made its 
report at this time and its recommenda- 
tion was that the old officers should be 
re-elected for the ensuing year, the only 
exceptions being a change in the board 
of directors, T. E. Hamman of Arcola 
being named as one of the new ones, 
Oscar Rink of Edinburg, another, and 
Louis J. Cohlbower of Wenona, the 
third. 

On motion, the report of the commit- 
tee was accepted and then on motion, 
the secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the members for 
the nominations as made. This being 
done, the following were declared elect- 
ed: President, C. E. Graves, Weston; 
vice-president, A. C. Koch, Breese; sec- 
ond vice-president, L. A. Tripp, Assump- 
tion; treasurer, M. J. Porterfield of 
Murdock, and new directors: B. P. 
Hill, T. E. Hamman, E. M. Wayne, Os- 
ear Rink and L. J. Cohlbower. There 
being no further business, the conven- 
tion was declared adjourned. 


Adopt Important Resolutions. 


Chairman H. A. Hillmer of the reso- 
lutions committee, presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas, the Department of Agriculture 
is making an investigation of the future 
trading of the Chicago Board of Trade 
market, and that no report of such in- 
vestigation is as yet available, your com— 
mittee is of the opinion that the great 
problems of national and _ international 
commerce and banking demand that this 
association should approach the question of 
limitations in quantities and prices in 
future trading with great caution and, 

Whereas, the crop forecasts for the 
wheat this year indicate that this country 
may be on a domestic basis, that is, that 
we will raise no more wheat than we will 
consume, and that this is a year when the 
placing of limitations might react un-—- 
favorably upon the farmer, 

Be it resolved, that a committee of three 
members of the association be appointed 
by the president to work with the Chicago 
Board of Trade to devise practical and 
reasonable ways and means to meet the 
demand of the general trade that radical 
swings in the future market be as far as 
possible eliminated. 

Be it further resolved, that this conven- 
tion declares itself to be in favor of a deep 
water way from the lakes to the gulf. We 
believe the time has come for aggressive 
action on the part of Illinois in this matter. 
We realize, as shippers of grain, the im- 


portance of water way transportation on a 
route wholly on American territory, con-— 
necting the farms of Illinois and of all the 
Mississippi Valley states with the consum— 
ing nations of the rest of the world. We 
believe the dams should be removed in the 
Illinois River; that there should be govern— 
ment aid for levees on the Illinois River; 
that there should be an adjustment of just 
claims of farmers in the [Illinois Valley 
against the Chicago Sanitary District; that 
there should be a nine-foot water way in 
the Illinois River; that there should be 
a sufficient flow from Lake Michigan 
to maintain at all times that depth 
in the river; that there should be in 
the interest of the tax payers of Illinois 
the largest possible revenue from water 
power in connection with said water 
way to be controlled by the state of Ili- 
nois. We are advised that the Hull Bill 
is the only bill pending in Congress which 
embraces all the features. We therefore 
unreservedly endorse the Hull Bill and we 
commend the efforts of Congressman Hull 
and Congressman Rainey in the fight they 
are making for this water way and we 
pledge to them our cordial co-operation and 
our aid in accomplishing the results for 
which they are so strenuously fighting. 

Whereas, the railroads of the country are 
now meeting the keen competition of the 
hard roads and trucks in a commendable 
manner, and, 

Whereas, the prosperity of the railroads 
enabling them to give good service goes 
hand in hand with the prosperity of mem— 


bers of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso— 
ciation, 
Therefore be it resolved, that we, the 


members of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association in convention assembled, do 
declare ourselves as favorable to reason- 
able and just rates for rail transportation: 

Be it further resolved, that the conven- 
tion expresses its profound sorrow at the 
death of the late Hiram N. Sager of 
Chicago, Illinois, who was one of the 
outstanding figures in the grain trade of 
the Middle West and the memory of whose 
enerable career will long be cherished by 
us all. 

Be it further resolved, that the thanks 
of this convention be extended to Con- 
gressman Rainey, Dr. Duvel, Mr. Chas. 
Quinn, Mr. R. C. Conway and Mr. Chas. 
D. Morris for their very able and instruc— 
tive addresses and that we do further ex-— 
tend our thanks to the Entertainment 
Committee of the Peoria Board of Trade 
and the management of the Jefferson Hotel 
for their entertainment and hospitality and 
to the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. for their efficient services 
in registration of members and we do 
further extend our grateful thanks to the 
retiring officers. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 

1925. 1925. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 3..91,492,0 74,8040 40,582,0 47,839,0 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278,0 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46.544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 
Apr. 11..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129,0 
Apr. 18..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 31,493,0 
Apr. 25..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 31,281,0 
May 2..45,681,0 51,461,0 43,696,0 31,003,0 
May 9..43,464,0 48,120,0 41,217,0 27,986,0 

Corn. 

1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan 3..18,573,0 9,708,0 16,885,0 24,787,0 
Jan. 10..20,862,0 9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0 9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078,0 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889,0 
Apr.  4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
Apr. 11..30,761,0 22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146,0 
Apr. 18..27,706,0 21,667,0 24,623,0 39,014,0 
Apr. 25..25,776,0 19,707,0 22,339,0 35,564,0 
May 2..23,379,0 17,978,0 19,059,0 32,708,0 
May = 9..21,258,0 17,454,0 15,299,0 31,856,0 

Oats. 

1925. 1924. 19238. 1922. 
Jan 3..72,128,0 20,591,0 32,122,0 67,182,0 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,918,0 67,078,0 
Jan. 24,..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,008,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529,0 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,028,0 26,208,0 67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322,0 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293,0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64,644,0 
Apr. 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,222,0 63,606,0 
Apr. 11..58,107,0. 14,074,0 23,073,0 61,933,0 
Apr. 18..54,275,0 12,674,0 22,753,0 59,753,0 
Apr. 25..49,674,0 11,749,0 21,932,0 55,837,0 
May 2..48,082,0 10,656,0 20,540,0 55,275,0 
May 9..44,005,0 9,280,0 18,068,0 52,849,0 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
— : 


Splendid Meeting at Which Legislation — 
Hedging and Other Important Topics 


Were Discussed and New Officers 
Elected. i] . 
HE 1925 convention of the Missouri | 
Grain Dealers’ Association which ~ 
was held in St. Louis on May 7, | 
while not largely attended was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting meeting, the mem- 
bers seeming to feel that because they 
were relatively so few, they could be 
more readily got together and talk about 
their troubles. 2 ; { 
The convention was called to order by 
President Ed. S. Harte of Boonville who 
said he had no speech to make but that 
he desired to make just a little change 
in the program as it had been printed. 
He said that quite a number of mem- 
bers were either on the board or they 
still had business to attend to which 
would take them all of the morning and 
that, therefore, only the routine in busi- 
ness would be taken care of until aft 
the lunch hour when the formal talks 
would be made. 


Secretary’s Report. 
President Harte first called for th 
secretary’s report and it is substantially 
as follows: 


You no doubt have noticed in your con- 
vention call the fact that we were only 
holding a one-day meeting. We are try- 
ing this out this year because of the fact 
that most meetings become tiresome to 
some when spread out over two or three 
days and the delegates become inclined to 
drop in and out of the meeting from time 
to time as they run out of something 
else to do, and spend the rest of the time 
taking care of personal matters and in 
taking part in about everything else going 
on except the actual business of the ie 
vention. i 

This has been a very peculiar year fro 
the standpoint of trade activity, markets 
and of profits to all. We have had a com- 
bination of business conditions and prices 
that have never been known before in my 
brief experience in the grain and milling 
industry. We started in the convention 
year with prices for all our commodities 
at a low tide and then we had a more or 
less gradual upturn on most commodities 
covering a period of some ten or eleven 
months to peak or war prices, and then 
in the short space of about thirty days 
we had one of the severest reverses ever 
known. * 

This of course resulted in some nice pro 
its for some, and in losses for others, 
but taking it all and all we feel that t 
past convention year has been a profitabl ; 
year for most everyone engaged in the 
grain and milling industry in this state. 
The effect of prosperous conditions Oo! 
trade associations is not generally felt un- 
til the following year, and while the past 
fiscal year resulted in a net loss in men 
bership to us, and while our financial si 
uation is not quite as good as last yeal 
we feel that the coming year will sh 
quite an improvement and interest gen- 
erally, which will result in an increase in 
our membership, and which will naturally 
improve our financial situation. } 

One interesting fact that seems worthy 
of mentioning at this particular time was 
the decision to move the office to St. Louis. 
This move was decided on at the diret 
tors’ meeting following the close of 0 
last meeting, and it has resulted in an 
increased efficiency and service of the as- 
sociation to its members. Your secre- 
tary is in closer touch with terminal prob- 
lems _ and our office is now much more ac- 
cessible to the membership as a whole. in 

Our correspondence has almost doubled 
since we moved and we have been able 
to be of service to our members in han- 
dling a number of problems that we were 
look after heretofore. 
I would like to say right here that we are 
anxious and willing at all times to 
care of anything in the way of personal 
matters for our members and to call at- 
tention to the fact that this office is your 
office, and we want you to feel free to 
use it. ' 

There is just one thought in regard to 
national legislation that I want to leave 
with you at this time, and that is so 
we have been successful in avoiding radi 
legislation such as the ‘‘McNary-Haugen 
Bill,’ but our troubles are not over, 
we are just in the middle of our d 
culties along this line. y 

President Coolidge is committed to % 
program of sponsoring some kind of a 
called farm relief legislation, and our n 
secretary of agriculture, Mr. Jardine, 
also committing himself to the same ca 
in every public utterance he has mad 
since his appointment. We do not kn 
as yet just what the character of the n 
proposals will be, but we do know t 
some kind of legislation favoring 
passage of a bill that will put the gove’ 
ment in the position of fostering 
sponsoring the codperative marke 
movement in this country. 

Our recent state legislature, and the 
tion of it, was a puzzle indeed. I t 
we had more bills introduced this 
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than ever before, but few of them were 
passed. We had a Republican House and 
a Democratic Senate, and both of them 
had very definite and determined ideas on 
what was and what wasn’t going to be 
done, which of course cluttered up-the leg- 
islative machinery to such an extent that 
in reality nothing was done by them that 
is worthy of special mention. 

We had a bill drawn up and introduced 
by Senator Hollingsworth, which gave the 
Public Service Commission authority to act 
as arbitrators in disputes between the car- 
riers and shippers on the leasing of rail- 
road right-of-way proportion and _ the 
amount of fair rentals for same. There 
has been a very concentrated effort on 
the part of the carriers for the past five 
years to raise these rentals in some sec- 
tions, and as we felt that a six per cent 
rental charge on the value of the property 
occupied by the shipper was a fair yearly 
rental we felt justified in trying to get a 
disinterested party to pass on the fairness 
of these rental charges. The bill we pre- 
sented was identical with the present laws 
in Iowa and Kansas, and we felt that it 
was fair, but we were unable to get the 
committee to which our bill was referred to 
see the justice of our claims. Their con- 
tention was that the bill took away the 
right of private contract from the car- 
riers and would be unconstitutional if 
passed. We are expecting to re-introduce 
the bill again at the next meeting of the 
legislature, and hope to have it received 
with more consideration. 

One measure that was introduced, which 
was of interest to every manufacturer and 
dealer in feedingstuffs, was Senate Bill No. 
241. This bill provided, among other things, 
for a ten cent a ton tax on all commercial 
feedingstuffs manufactured and sold in this 
state. We opposed the passage of this 
bill on the ground that the ten cents per 
ton tax was too excessive and would place 
too great a burden on the farmers of this 
state. One peculiar thing about this bill 
was that it was sponsored by one of our 
farm organizations. 

We, together with other interested par- 
ties, were able to convince them that the 
tax was excessive, and the bill was passed 
with only a five cent a ton tax. The law 
becomes effective July 1. 

It has also been our policy to try and 
encourage the managers of the farmer ele- 
vators to join the association and be a part 
of us. Our association enters into activi- 
ties that are not covered by the different 
farm organizations, and we feel that the 
experience of our trade leaders is much 
more valuable in judging what is of benefit 
to our farmer customers than some of their 
advisors who don’t know anything about 
the grain business. This statement is 
based on the assumption that our farmer 
elevator companies are anxious to be of 
service to their customers and want to be 
able to pay a dividend to their stockholders 
each year. 

We would give a great deal to see the 

day that our trade papers were being read 
on the farms the same as in the elevators. 
I am sure if this could take place that the 
farmer promoter and the money raising 
schemes would soon be out of existence 
foreyer and that our farm organization’s 
activities would soon be confined to edu— 
cational and farm improvement methods 
which is their natural and legitimate field 
of endeavor. 
_ Neither our arbitration committee nor 
appeals committee have had to meet this 
year on account of not having had a single 
ease to consider. We feel this speaks well 
for our grain and milling trade, and it is 
only natural to assume that our members 
are keeping their contracts. We feel that 
it is of special interest right now on ac- 
count of the activities of trade organiza- 
tions in building and promulgating a code 
of ethics or loyalty program. 

Every organization needs the moral and 
inspiring assistance of a code of ethics. 
Tt is a breeder of satisfaction to yourself 
and to your competitor. It helps build up 
our morale and also our neighbor’s. A code 
of ethics is nothing more or less than loy- 
alty to yourself and to your friends. 

Elbert Hubbard says: ‘Loyalty is that 
quality which prompts a person to be true 
to the thing he undertakes. It means 
definite direction, fixity of purpose, stead- 
fastness. Loyalty makes the thing to 
which you are loyal yours.” 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The treasurer’s report then being 
called for, it was made by Mr. W. W. 
Pollock of Mexico, the association’s 


treasurer. This report was as follows: 
SOELEIOS acer tk chet eee vedic $ 2,982.87 
Mraveling EXPENSES: ... 456.666 se ose! 403.70 
MRM RE ULE Be TO PIO Bs os ace ols. dine ae 808.84 
BEHFICENGRDONSES osc cle niles aches sc 580.43 
MPRA VOUEIC eee st dS «civ ale Siarcale « « 900.00 
. $ 5,675.84 

Balance May 7, 1925 .....:..... $ 448.07 
EE DIGO WOM ANG. gar. 5 sare cranes = bc « 544.39 
WIPOR ANG GUCS 66.0605: becca ccc ees 2,490.00 
MEP ULSI TIS Serta ns kak 05 ies sae ae 1,515.75 
CRON ne ee co, 900.00 
EERE GUAMCOUS rn c.0 ure ee ween «eos Ave 6.0% s 673.77 
$ 6,123.91 


Following this report, the president 
mamed.a resolutions committee com+ 
prised of A. C. Harter, chairman; Geo. 
‘Wolff, Jr., A. H. Meinershagen, J. D. 
Ballard and C. A. Morton. He also 
Tamed a nominating committee com- 
prised of D. B. Kevil, chairman; J. D. 
‘Mead and D. J. Rootes, as well as an 
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auditing committee comprised of Tur- 
ner Morton, chairman; Mr. Scott, and 
D. B. Kevil. 

Two representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice who were present were 
invited to say a word but both said 
they were simply out for the purpose of 
making a general investigation of the 
grain business and were endeavoring 
to obtain the views of as many grain 
men as possible as to what, if anything, 
was wrong with present marketing prac- 
tices as well as to obtain if possible in- 
formation concerning the recent violent 
fluctuations in grain prices. 


Secretary Quinn Addresses Conven- 
tion. 

In the afternoon session of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles Quinn, secretary of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Ass’n of 
Toledo, made the opening address giv- 
ing to the Missouri members a some- 
what similar message to the one given 
to the Illinois association on Tuesday, 
adding however a number of important 
things not spoken of at that meeting. 

He pointed out the fact that while 
there were perhaps twenty or twenty- 
five thousand grain dealers there were 
approximately 7,000,000 farmers and the 
views of the latter could, therefore, be 
heard much more easily as well as 
much more emphatically by the mem- 
bers of congress, and particularly those 
who were politicians, than they would 
hear the grain dealers. 

He felt that the farmers had already 
been given too much help and that there 
were too many associations spreading 
propaganda about farm codperation and 
talking too much about the farmers’ 
hard luck. 

Mr. Quinn then spoke of the recent 
statement of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which was that the way to get rid 
of the surplus of grain in this country 
was to organize the 7,000,000 farmers 
and then have them plant only enough 
acres to produce the approximately 650,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat which this 
country needs each year. Mr. Quinn 
pointed out how impossible it would 
be in the first place to get all of the 
farmers thus to codperate and then ‘how 
impossible it would be to regulate the 
sunshine and the rain and other mat- 
ters which have to do with the making 
of the crop of wheat so that just enough 
would be produced each year to take 
care of the domestic needs. He said 
that one year we would be sure to have 
a surplus and the next year, we would 
be equally sure of being short of wheat 
and of having to import it. 

Mr. Quinn then told of the new brief 
which was in the course of preparation 
and said it would unquestionably be 
needed when the fight for codperative 
marketing legislation came up in the 
next session of Congress. He also said 
the asistance of all the members of all 
the associations would be needed and 
President Harte assured him that inso- 
far as the members of the Missouri as- 
sociation were concerned, the could de- 
pend upon that in the next fight just as 
fully as in the recent one. 


President Horner of the National As- 
sociation Makes Informal Talk. 

President Harte said that the Missouri 
convention was unquestionably for- 
tunate in having present not only the 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, but also its president, F. G. Hor- 
ner, and he asked the latter if he did 
not have a few words for the members. 

President Horner said that the pres- 
ent time was what might be termed 
“between grass and hay.’ The prob- 
lems of the association have to do with 
legislation and as far as the grain 
trade was concerned, sentiment on that 
subject was already crystallized so that 
no further educational work in thaf di- 
rection was necessary, but that some of 
the grain dealers had apparently be- 
eome discouraged at what seemed to be 
overwhelming demand for codperative 
marketing legislation and were pos- 
sessed with the thought that the worst 
was bound to come. 

He assured the members that the 
best way to prevent the worst from hap- 
pening was for each man to take an 
active interest in the work of his local 


association and then to use every effort 
to interest those dealers who were not 
members to join. 


The Transportation Question. 


Mr. Charles D. Morris, assistant chair- 
man, Western Railways Committee of 
Public Relations, who talked on the 
transportation question, made some of 
the same points made in his talk at the 
Illinois convention. 

Many new facts, however, were pre- 
sented to impress upon the members 
just what the situation was with respect 
to this country’s railroads as a whole 
and urged upon each one of them to 
use his influence with his members of 
Congress in’ order that the carriers 
might be treated as industries rather 
than political footballs. He said that 
every person in the entire United States 
was interested either directly or in- 
directly in the success of the railroads, 
26 per cent of all of the life insurance 
companies’ reserve funds being invested 
in railroad securities, 30 per cent of all 
of the educational institutions’ endow- 
ment fund being thus invested, 15 per 
cent of all deposits in trust companies 
and savings banks that are invested in 
any kind of securities being invested in 
those of the carriers and finally that the 
bread and butter of 10 per cent of all 
of the people in the country came from 
railroad salaries while 6 per cent of all 
of the people that were gainfully em- 
ployed draw their salaries either direct- 
ly or indirectly from the railroads. 

As Mr. Morris sees the situation, one 
of the greatest difficulties of the car- 
riers and one-of the great difficulties 
ot the whole country lies in the num- 
ber of people who are employed by the 
various governmental departments, city, 
county, state and national, and who are 
thus not gainfully employed and who 
therefore are living off the others. He 
said that last year alone 10,000 names 
were added to the government payroll. 

In response to an inquiry from Sec- 
retary Quinn, Mr. Morris explained what 
the “recapture clause” of the transpor- 
tation act was and he was of the opin- 
ion that some of the money now being 
borrowed from that fund never would 
be paid back. He also said that quite 
a few of the more important roads had 
not yet paid in to that fund any money, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
this time claiming approximately $76,- 
000,000 to be thus due and the chief 
reason for this failure to pay was, that 
as the government had not yet fixed the 
valuation for these lines, they were 
not in a position to determine how 
much would be needed to pay their 
stockholders the 534 per cent which 
was found by the commission to be a 
proper rate on the investment and that 
for this reason, they did not know how 
much should be paid into this particular 
fund. 


The Grain Futures Act. 


Jos. M. Mehl, Federal Grain Exchange 
Supervisor of Chicago, made a very in- 
teresting talk and one which brought 
out a number of questions in quite an 
extended discussion of the Grain Fu- 
tures Act and the proposal to limit 
either range of price or quantity traded 
in. Replying to a question from the 
floor as to the desirability of placing a 
limit on the amount of grain that 
could be dealt in during any one day, 
he said that in his opinion it was not 
so much a question of the amount dealt 
in on one day as it was the amount ac- 
cumulated by any one dealer or specula- 
tor. 

He felt that the speculative market 
was not being used as much as it should 
be, particularly by the farmer and the 
country elevator man and he was 
anxious to know whether or not it 
would be considered worth while to 
gather information on the subject of 
‘how to hedge and how it would be use- 
ful and why, passing that information 
on perchance, to the secretaries of the 
various organizations and having them 
in turn pass it on to their members. 

When he asked for a show of hands 
on this question, a number of those 
present indicated their desire for such 
information and then in response to a 
question from the floor as to whether 
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or not he could tell what percentage 
of the big day’s trading on the Chicago 
board was hedging and what pure spec- 
ulation, he said he did not have the fig- 
ures. 

In a general discussion of the ques- 
tion of hedging which followed, one 
member said that one of the difficulties 
on the part of the country dealer arose 
through the fact that the country 
banker to whom he must go for money 
will have nothing to do with him if, as 
he sees it, the elevator man is specu- 
lating. 

Another member called attention to 
the fact that the city banker would not 
loan to the terminal elevator man un- 
less he would hedge his grain. Another 
member called attention to the fact that, 
if a country elevator bought 10,000 bush- 
els of grain from a farmer, if the mar- 
ket went up before the grain was 
delivered, he would not get over half 
of it, while if he sold 10,000 bushels to 
the terminal elevator, every bushel of 
it would be shipped. 


The auditing committee at this time 
reported that they had checked over the 
records and vouchers of the secretary 
and of the treasurer and had found ali 
of them correct. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee being called for, it was presented 
by Chairman Harte. Among other 
things these resolutions approved and 
endorsed the efforts of the State Univer- 
sity to demonstrate the value of flour 
made from Missouri grown wheat for 
all baking purposes, and approved and 
endorsed the efforts of the state officials 
to have state institutions supported by 
the state of Missouri use flour made 
from the wheat grown in Missouri. 


Extended a vote of thanks to Presi- 
dent Horner and Secretary Quinn, of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
and also to Mi. Morris and Mr. Mehl 
for their attendance and remarks, and 
commended the State Marketing Bu- 
reau for its radio broadcasting of the 
market quotations of all the various 
grains believing that this service is of 
inestimable value to all our members 
as well as the farmers of the state. 


Election of Officers. 


The topics under the head of “Gen- 
eral Discussion,” because of the late- 
ness of the hour, were dispensed with 
and the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was called for. 


This committee recommended A. C. 
Harter of Sedalia for president; H. H. 
Green, Pattonburg for vice-president; 
W. W. Pollock of Mexico for treasurer, 
and all of the old directors except that 
the name of the retiring president, Ed. 
S. Harte, was submitted for that of 
Vice President-elect Green. On motion 
the report of the nominating committee 
was accepted and on further motion, 
the secretary cast the unanimous ballot 
of the members of the official’s names 
and they are declared duly elected. 


At this point, the secretary read a 
letter from THE PrICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER concerning the adoption of the 
Metric System. 

After a brief discussion, the associa- 
tion went on record as approving the 
stand against the Metric System, at 
this time, which had been previously 
taken by the National Association. 


There was some brief discussion con- 
cerning the new Missouri feed law and, 
as apparently no one seemed to be fa- 
miliar with it, the members were all 
asked to send to the secretary such 
problems or questions as they might 
have concerning the new law when he 
would endeavor to secure proper infor- 
mation and bulletin all of the members 
with reference thereto. At this time 
the new president, Mr. A. C. Harter, 
was called to the chair and said he had 
no speech to make except that he wanted 
immediately after the close of the meet- 
ing to call the members of the new 
executive committee together so as to 
discuss the financial problems of the 
organization for the new year. There 
being no further business, the meeting 
was declared adjourned. 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


CROP REPORTS. 


The soil condition is almost entirely 
“favorable” in the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Montana, Nebraska and Oklahoma. Con- 
siderable portions of the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Kansas 
are reported “too dry.” 

The growth of winter wheat as re- 
ported by our correspondents on the av- 
erage for each state is as follows: Ohio 
67, Indiana 79, Illinois 90, Missouri 92, 
Nebraska 84, Kansas 76 and Oklahoma 
60. The Government Report of May 8th 
gives abandonment of acreage for each 
of the above states as follows: Ohio 
30.0, Indiana 14.0, Illinois 3.7, Missouri 
1.5, Nebraska 21.0, Kansas 24.8 and Ok- 
lahoma 17.0. 

We do not compile crop reports for 
the state of Texas. However, the Gov- 


ernment report of May 8th shows 
growth condition of 38 per cent and 
abandonment of acreage 62.0. The 


forecast, 1925, production for this state 


is 4,102,000 bushels as compared 
with 1924 harvested crop 25,826,000 
bushels. The total wheat crop of all 


states 1925 forecast is 444,833,000 bush- 
els as compared with harvested crop 
1924, 590,037,000 bushels. 


Our correspondents report the growth 
condition of spring wheat as compared 
with normal based at 100, is as follows: 
Minnesota 97, North Dakota 95, Mon- 
tana 105, and South Dakota 95. 


Of oats, Ohio 92, Indiana 97, Illinois 
111, Missouri 89, Iowa 94, Minnesota 
106, North Dakota 86, Montana 100, 
South Dakota 95, Nebraska 91, Kansas 
81 and Oklahoma 65. 


Basing the estimated acreage of corn 
sown last year at 100 the percentage 
comparison of corn sown this year is 
estimated as follows: Ohio 107, Indiana 
107, Illinois 100, Missouri 106, Iowa 104, 
Minnesota 93, North Dakota 100, Mon- 
tana 105, South Dakota 99, Nebraska 
107, Kansas 110 and Oklahoma 101. 


General Reports. 
The general reports as to the growth 
condition of winter wheat and oats 
given below are self explanatory. 


OHIO. 

Lima, Ohio (1): Winter wheat crop 
will be short here. Oats crop very 
promising. 

Bucyrus, Ohio (4): Since the rains 
have come, winter wheat and oats are 
doing nicely. 

Middletown, Ohio (3): Growing 
wheat looking bad. Too wet for corn 
planting but soil condition very good. 

Springfield, Ohio (2): Too early to 
tell much about oats growth but what 
wheat is left is not doing any good in 
this territory. 

Sidney, Ohio (2): Some improve- 
ment in wheat outlook but cannot hope 
for more than a 75% of average yield 
on the small acreage that will be har- 
vested. We don’t want our oats to 
look any better. 


INDIANA. 
Angola, Ind. (7): Had good rains. 
All crops growing nicely. 
Winamac, Ind. (1): Wheat and oats 
condition generally good. 


Frankfort, Ind. (2): Winter wheat 
and oats not doing well. Too dry and 
windy. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Wheat prospect 
fair. Small corn surplus and no hogs 


or cattle shipping in. 


Marion, Ind. (5): Early sown wheat 
making good growth. Late sown not 
nearly so good but improving. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): Fine growing 
weather for wheat. Oats and pastures, 
if weather permits big acreage of corn 
will be put out. 


Decatur, Ind. (7): Winter wheat 
growth good. Fields spotted. Oats 
fine. Ground in good condition. Farm- 


ers ready to plan corn. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): 
locality good growth. Oats are excel- 
lent standard. Unusual growth for this 
early. Very little corn planted. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): Basing the gov- 
ernment term normal at 100 the growth 
of the winter wheat crop on acreage 
that has not been abandoned is consid- 
ered as normal. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): What winter 
wheat left looks fine. 90%. of it good 
but can’t have over 25% average crop. 
Oats doing fine. Good stand and two 
weeks ahead of last year. 


Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Wheat looking 
fine but about 10% shorter than nor- 
mal. Oats best ever seen in this ter- 
ritory at this time of year. Ground too 
cold and wet yet for corn planting. 


Wheat in this 


ILLINOIS. 

Sparta, Ill. (6): Weather cool for 
all crops except wheat. 

Morris, Ill. (7): Winter wheat and 
oats far above average. 

Belleville, Ill. (3): Winter wheat 
never looked better than now. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Winter wheat 
spotted, thin stand. Oats are excel- 
lent. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): The past ten 


days has given grain good growth and 
color. 


Odell, Ill. (7): Cold, dry weather 
causes slow growth of pastures and 
oats. Very little corn planted. 


Lostant, Ill. (4): Wheat showing 
very spotted growth. Oats are sown 
too thick and have poor color. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): Wheat spotted. 
Many thin places in fields. Wheat do- 
ing fairly well. Oats are excellent. 

Riggston, Ill. (5): Both wheat and 
oats are a good growth and look fine. 
Been too cold for corn last ten days. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): Winter wheat 
looks like about one-half a_ stand. 
Frosts have had a tendency to stunt 
growth of oats. 


Paris, Ill. (8): Wheat and oats is 
growing fine. Have had showers in 
this locality pretty regularly and 


WHEAT 


AT TURNING POINT 


A change in the grain market is at hand—shrewd traders who are closely in 


touch 
for 


with 
a turn. 


Statistical data, 


crop reports and price 


influences are prepared 


MARKET CHART advice by letter or tele- 
gram recognizes all of the above factors 


Our service is broad, 


includimg stocks and 


cotton as well as grain. Market 


Chart customers in cotton have been advised absolutely right recently. 


All futures are now in a debatable position and the information and advice we 
are in position to give may pay the entire, although small, cost of our service 


on a single trade. 


Market Chart furnishes dependable service. 


MARKET CHART 


O. D. WEAVER, Manager 


309 So. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, II. 
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CARELESSNESS 


Accumulations of dust and dirt in pit, workfloor and cupola of ele- 
! yvator, neglect to lubricate motors and bearings, untidiness and bad 
housekeeping inside and about the premises, are the causes of most of the 


fires recorded as “Unknown,” and the result of CARELESSNESS. 


It is 


obvious that the burden of reducing the cost of insurance rests upon the 


policyholders and the habit of CARELESSNESS should be corrected. 


groundworking fine for corn. Some 


planting. 


Freeport, Ill. (4): Very little wheat 
grown here but conditions are very 
good. Oats stand thick, color and 


growth very good. 


MISSOURI. 
Bethany, Mo. (1): Wheat and oats 
are fine. 
Higginsville, Mo. (2): Weather fa- 


vorable for growing wheat. 

Harrisonville, Mo. (1): Spring is 
late. Wheat and oats look good. 

Paris, Mo. (5): No killing frost but 
weather too cool for normal growth. 

Salisbury, Mo. (4): Winter wheat 
is in good shape. Oats has good growth. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): Winter wheat 
doing all right. Not a good growth on 
oats. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Winter wheat and 
oats are making good growth and 
promise to make a good crop. 

Springfield, Mo. (1): Wheat show- 
ing signs of heading. Oats generally 
good. Some evidence of chinch bugs; 
but no apparent damage. 

Chillicothe, Mo. (1): Too much rain 
for wheat and oats on low lands. Plant 
slightly yellow. Corn planting being 
displaced on account of rains. 

Corning, Mo. (1): For the past two 
weeks we have had ideal weather for 
the growth of winter wheat. We have 
had cooler temperature with an occa- 
sional shower. Oats are also doing fine. 


IOWA. 

Williamsburg, la. (8): 
50% planted. 

Indianola, la. (6): Pastures 
showing effect of dry April. 

Lowden, la. (8): Wheat fairly good 
stand. Oats rather thin stand. 

Belmond, la. (4): Small grain look- 
ing fine. A hard frost last night. 

Whitten, la. (4): No wheat. Too 
dry for oats and not looking very good. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): Growth of win- 
ter wheat and oats fully up to normal. 

Clemons, la. (5): Wheat is very un- 
even. Wheat and oats needs more 
moisture. 

Oakville, la. (9): The weather con- 
dition has been very favorable to the 
growth of small grain. 

Gilbert, la. (5): No wheat in this 
locality but oats are doing fine. Could 
stand more rain. Farmers are planting 
corn now. 

Moulton, la. (6): Oats crop never 
looked better. Not much of a wheat 
crop. Good rains is making grass and 
oats crop. 


Corn is about 


are 


Osceola, la (6): All small grain and 
grass crops are beginning to show the 
effects of cold, dry weather, but noth- 
ing serious as yet. 

New Sharon, la. (5): All early sown 
wheat looks pretty fair but late sown 
is poor. Oats coming very unevenly. 
Needs more moisture. 


Henderson, la. (3): Winter wheat is 
spotted and runs very irregular, bot- 
tom land is fine, hill land is poor to 
fair. Oats are looking fine. 

Hamlin, Ia. (2): Oats are not mak- 
ing much headway as the weather is 
too cold. Hardly any corn planted yet 


as the weather is too cold. It froze 
ice here last night. 
New Hampton, Ja. (7): The ground 


is rather dry for the growth of grass 
and grains. Very little spring wheat 
here and no winter wheat. Oats are 
looking well and fully 100% of an acre- 
age. The acreage of corn will be fully 
100%. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
St. Thomas, N. D. (7): 
wheat. 
Cavalier, N. D. (7): Conditions of 
winter wheat and oats very favorable. 
Fargo, N. D. (8): Growth of winter 


No winter 


wheat and oats slow due to cold 
weather. 
Carrington, N. D. (5): No winter 


wheat raised here. 
ing seeded now. 

Monango, N. D. (9): Weather a lit- 
tle cold for good growth of. wheat or 
any other grain. 


Oats are just be- 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota, Minn. (3): Condition ideal - 
so far for all small grains. | 

Warren, Minn. (1): No winter wheat 
here. Oats just up. Frost last five’ 
nights. 

Grand Meadow, 
sown flax frozen. 
the 5th. 

Wall, Minn.: Growth of winter 
wheat slow to start. Dry and cold 
killing frost this week. Small damage 
to early flax. 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): Spring wheat 
and oats are up and fields quite green. 


HENRY RANG & CO. 
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Minn. (9): Early 
Temperature 25° on : 


May 13,°1925. 


Although the past week has been cold 
and froze some each night. 

Eden Prairie, Minn (6): Corn has 
not been planted and 4% corn planted 
this year as before. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Winter 
wheat and oats looks O. K. but there 
is small acreage of winter wheat here. 
Spring wheat could not look better. 

London, Minn. (6): There will be 
about the same acreage of oats as last 
year. Wheat and oats are looking good 
but we need rain and warm weather. 


MONTANA. 

Glendive, Mont.: Winter wheat poor. 
Oats good. 

Missoula, Mont.: 
Good rains. 

Lewistown, Mont.: Winter 

spotted. Worms doing damage. 


Weather is warm. 


very 
Sea- 


son is 30 days earlier than normal but 


wild oats bad. Very little oats in. 
Valier, Mont.: Most moisture we 

jhave had in many years. Farmers very 

jpusy seeding. About 35% of crop 


seeded. Farmers are working soil well 


before seeding to kill weeds and volun- 
teer grain. . Conditions as a whole are 


» fine but could be bettered by a little 


warmer weather. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brookings, S. D. (8): Oats looking 


good. 
Brentford, S. D. (7): No. winter 
wheat. Oats fair. 


Canton, S. D. (9): 
for this time of year. 

Beresford, S. D. (9): Growth of win- 
ter wheat and oats is excellent to per- 
fect. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Corn closely 
marketed with only a trace left to 
move prior to a new crop. 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Only a trace 
of winter wheat, but stand is excellent, 
healthy color and good growth. Oats 
are an excellent stand. 

Miller, S. D. (5): Dry all spring with 
considerable frost the last few days 
makes all small grain crops look bad. 

Elk Point, S. D. (9): Winter wheat 
has good growth but is spotted, plenty 
of winter kill. Oats shows good growth, 
has been damaged by frost. 

Bridgewater, S. D. (8): Very little 
winter wheat in this territory on ac- 
count of dry weather last fall. Oats 
acreage decreased about 5%. Condi- 
tions are fair to good. 


NEBRASKA. 


Very few oats in 


Superior, Neb. (9): Conditions very 
good. 
Neligh, Neb. (7): Oats and winter 


wheat doing very well. 

Swanton, Neb. (9): Wheat spotted. 
Has good color. Oats fine. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): Winter wheat 
is spotted. Good color but thin in 
places. : 

Nebraska City, Neb. (9): Oats have 
as good a growth as wheat just now. 
Wheat thin, spotted and backward. 

McCook, Neb. (6): Wheat is appar- 
ently in a healthy condition and is an 
excellent stand and is now jointed. Not 
an acre abandoned around here. 

Central City, Neb. (9): Both wheat 
and oats been doing well but checked 
and color hurt by repeated frosts. 
Need warm rain and warm weather. 

Superior, Neb. (9): No wheat left 
for harvest. Oats look fine. Weather 
been very favorable until about week 
ago, turned too cool and been too cool 
for past week. . 


KANSAS. 
Concordia, Kan. (4): Moisture badly 
needed. 
Plainville, Kan. (4): 
tions very favorable. 
Uniontown, Kan. (9): 
and oats growing fine. 


General condi- 


Winter wheat 


Logan, Kan. (4): We must have 
moisture soon for all crops. 
Wichita, Kan. (6): Recent rains 


have put soil in good growing condition. 

Ashland, Kan. (3): We are placing 
the abandonment 20% now but unless 
rains come at once the abandonment 
will increase. We have had just about 
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an inch of rain all told the last few 
months. With favorable conditions 
will probably have six bushels to acre. 

Sedan, Kan. (9): Wheat never looked 
better. Will commence harvesting 
June Ist. 


Neodesha, Kan. (9): A few hessian 


fly infested fields manifest. 15% of 
whole acreage. 
Alta Vista, Kan. (8): There is not 


much wheat left in this country. Oats 
are full of bugs. 

Minneapolis, Kan. (4): 80% aban- 
donment on wheat will be replanted by 
oats, barley and corn. 

Satanta, Kan.: Wheat is heading 
out about 10 inches above ground. Not 
stooling. Average yield about 7 bus. 

Greensburg, Kan. (6): Wheat will 
make half crop and oats will be a fail- 
ure owing to continued drouth this 
spring. 

Wellington, Kan. (6): Most of wheat 
looks bad. No stool, beginning to head 
about 6-in. to inch high, small head. 
Oats not doing much, too cool. 

Belleville, Kan. (4): 95% of the 
wheat acreage was abandoned and the 
5% left has a condition of only 50%. 
The oats are looking fairly good. 

Pittsburg, Kan. (9): Winter wheat 
in this territory about 75% to 80%. 
Oats look well, plenty of moisture. 
Weather cool. No old corn moving. 

Hillsboro, Kan. (5): A good deal 
complaint about hessian fly damage to 
winter wheat. Oats has fair growth. 
Some early wheat is beginning to head. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Enid, Okla. (4): Wheat condition 
slightly improved by rains but still 
will have a light crop. 

Enid, Okla. (4): The wheat and 
oats have improved since the rain but 
will not make a full crop. 

Kingfisher, Okla. (4): This county 
will not average over 7 bushels per 
acre. Abandoned acreage has increased 
to 25%. 

Geary, Okla. (2): Remaining wheat 
acreage very thin stand, average yield 
with favorable conditions will not ex- 
ceed 8 bushels. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): The wheat was 
in a critical condition when rains came 
two or three weeks ago. A wonder- 
ful improvement is noted with pros- 
pects now for 75% of normal crop. A 
good prospect now for oats. 


MAY CROP REPORT 
Government Figures Indicate Smallest 
Winter Wheat Crop Since 1917. 

WINTER wheat crop of 444,833,000 
UN bu., the smallest since 1917, was 

suggested by the Government 
crop report for May. It compared with 
474,000,000 bu. in April, 553,000,000 bu. 
in May last year, and 590,000,000 bu. 
harvested last year. It is 140,000,000 
bu. short of the ten-year average. 

The rye crop of the United States is 
estimated at 57,968,000 bu., a loss of 
more than 4,000,000 bu. in April, and 
compares with 63,446,000 bu. last year 
and 68,442,000 bu. as the ten year aver- 
age. 

With favorable weather to harvest, 
the winter wheat crop might be mate- 
rially improved, but it is not regarded 
as possible for the crop to overcome the 
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loss of 145,000,000 bu. as compared with 
last year. 

‘Acreage abandoned was 9,504,000, 
from that of 42,500,000 seeded last fall, 
leaving 32,813,000 acres for harvest, 
compared with 36,438,000 acres har- 
vested last year. The yield per acre on 
the basis of present conditions is 13.6 
bu. Condition May 1 was 77, compared 
with: 68.7 last month, 84.8 last year, and 
35.2 as the ten year average. 

Favorable weather’® enabled farmers 
to do 5.5 per cent more spring sowing 
than in 1924, there being an average of 
65.8 per cent, with spring plowing 82.7 
per cent, against 71.3 per cent for a ten 
year average. Pastures are 2.4 per cent 
better, at 86.5, and meadows show a con- 
dition of 87.8, against 89.6 per cent as a 
ten year average. 

Details for principal producing win- 
ter wheat states, with acreage and con- 
dition, follow: 

Acreage, 1925. 


Acres Production. 

Pet. tobe Cond. Mayl, Har- 

aban— har- Mayl, 1925. vested 

doned. vested.1925.1924. cond. 1924. 

Pet. *Acs. Pct. Pct. *Bus. *Bus. 

uD 370 85 82 17,2384 6,588 

2.5 80 93 87 1,585 1,369 

9 1,228 85 85 21,085 19,850 

0 110: 93," 88 LL, 84he er, 616 

fh) 553 88 85 9,148 8,532 

0 181 83 82 9,269 9,628 

D 186) 75° 75 2,120) | 25574 

eo) 455 87 87 4,531 5,544 

.0 118 78 80 1,206 1,476 

45 122) (Ome too 1,166 850 

,0.. 2,797 62°95 76 22,060) 37,313 

-0 1,941 74 78 26,285 31,365 

‘7 2,579 85 70 44,940 34,251 

5 944 83 89 15,670 19,888 

0 48 76 92 847 1,408 

a) 106 76 89 1,676 2,200 

0 427 82 91 7,948 8,078 

; . 1.5 2,312 89 79 30,865 24,589 
Spit 20.0 2,649 77 89 3,793 54,483 
‘ 10 2,649 77 89 3,793 54,483 

€ 4.8 7,901 75 88 95,997 153,644 
Ky. 3.0 566 79 69 5,858 4,340 
é 2 6:0) 408 88 74 3,996 3,570 
Texas -62.0 692 38 90 4,102 25,826 
Okla’ cere. 17.0 3,037 61 91 27,789 54,874 
ATK.) Segreee 7.0 59 81 81 593 678 
Mont. . 10.0 230 68 90 2,846 10,893 
Wyo; saws: 17.0 17 838 840.94 268 256 
Colones 14.0 1,200 86 94 20,846 15,974 
N. Mex....70.0 38 40 93 266 1,650 
ATIZ I ares 3.0 25 85 90 595 837 
Utah ‘Gc... ane 15D 928 93 Fe 2 50l eee 88 
Idaho peed) 295 81 91 5,544 5,648 
Wash. ten) 425 76 83 8,559 19,354 
TO .2 uh eretes8 70.0 306 80 96 5,630 13,035 
Calif -19.0 548 92 64 10,587 4,770 
U. S. tot.22.5 32,813 77.0 84.8 444,833 590,037 


*000 omitted. 


On May 1, 1925, the acres of rye in 
the United States standing and intended 
for grain is estimated at 4,184,000 acres, 
compared with 4,173,000 acres, the har- 
vested acreage in 1924, 5,171,000 acres 
in 1923, 6,672,000 acres in 1922, and 
4,8315000 acres, the average harvested 
acreage for the past ten years. 

The average condition of rye on May 
1, 1925, for the United States was 86 
per cent of a normal, compared with 
84.0 on April 1, 1925, 88.2 on May 1, 
1924, and 89.5, the average condition 
for the past ten years on May 1. A 
condition of 86.8 per cent on May 1, 
1925, is indicative of a yield per acre 
of approximately 13.9 bushels, assuming 
average variations to prevail thereafter. 
The average yield per acre for the last 
ten year period was 14.2 bushels. On 
the estimated area to be harvested 
(4,184,000 acres), 13.9 bushels per acre 
would produce 57,968,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 63,446,000 bushels, the har- 
vested sroduction in 1924, 63,077,000 
bushels in 1928, 103,362,000 bushels in 
1922, and 68,442,000 busnels, the aver- 
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age harvested production for the past 
ten years. 
Rye Average Crop by States. 
Details for principal producing rye 
states follow: 


Acreage Production. 

1925 to be Condition 1925, Har- 

har- May 1, Mayl, vested 

vested. 1925. 1924. cond. 1924. 

*Acres. Pct. + Pet: *Bus *Bus. 

IN x 55 91 88 926 935 
INS dhs 65 93 90 1,166 1,138 
Penn. 212 91 90 3,453 3,264 
Vie so cicts 46 86 84 522 537 
a a 70 89 86 635 852 
Ohio 78 78 85 1,052 1,280 
Ind. 252 86 89 3,402 3,682 
See. sptiane 155 89 89 2,442 2,580 
Mich 342 88 91 4,875 6,006 
Wis 273 83 93 4,056 5,457 
Minn 546 86 89 9,109 11,780 
Iowa 5 91 94 766 864 
N. D 1,129 88 81 13,810 13,860 
Sr) 204 88 91 3,069 2,956 
Neb 145 92 93 2,094 1,914 
Kan 42 vai 92 485 568 
Okla 33 63 89 295 518 
Mont 175 80 86 2,030 1,750 
Colo 85 88 95 972 740 
U. S. tot.4,184 86.8 88.2 57,968 63,446 


*000 omitted. 

The average condition*® of meadow 
(hay) lands on May 1, for the United 
States was 87.8 per cent of a normal, 
compared with 86.4 on May 1, 1924, and 
89.6, the average condition for the past 
ten years on May 1. 

Stocks of hay on farms on May 1, for 
the United States as estimated as 
15,679,000 tons (13.9 per cent of crop), 
compared with 12,835,000 tons (12.0 per 
cent of crop) on May 1, 1924, and 12,- 
499,000 tons (12.2 per cent of crop), the 
average stocks on farms for the past 
ten years on May 1. 

The average condition of pasture on 
May 1 for the United States was 86.5 
per cent of a normal, compared with 
80.2 on May 1, 1924, and 84.1, the aver- 
age condition for the past ten years on 
May 1. 

Of spring plowing for the United 
States 82.7 per cent was completed up 
to May 1, compared with 71.5 per cent 
up to May 1, 1924, and 71.3, the average 
per cent completed for the past ten 
years up to May 1. 

Of spring sowing and planting for 
the United States 65.8 per cent was com- 
pleted up to May 1, compared with 58.1 
per cent up to May 1, 1924, and 58.3, the 
average per cent completed for the past 
ten years up to May 1. 


+ 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
000 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total 
May 1...88,670 24,919 12,833 2,265 128,687 
May 2...41,169 18,897 6,524 1,645 68,235 
May 4...61,911 14,472 4,346 3,068 83,797 
May 5...45,402 20,218 6,312 1,763 73,695 
May 6...59,181 33,281 7,400 2,125 101,987 
May 7...46,655 25,167 6,559 1,583 79,964 
May 8...54,942 23,648 5,481 1,527 85,598 
May 9...46,854 14,577 4,538 1,423 67,392 

Total week ending 

1925— 

May 2..313,310 131,062 62,681 15,311 521,464 
May 9..314,945 131,363 35,636 11,489 492,433 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mch. Seeaee 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2, ane 671 


Yearly future transactions for 192 
8,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 i7 $27, 070 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract grain prices at Chicago in April, 


range and the range previous to March 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


the March 


———————_ WHEAT. —————_CORN. -—~ Ungar Pcie” Saeeeteo tae 
May uly. Sent. May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 
Apr.” TUs. eee vers 136% @162% 127% @147% 123 @137% 91144 @1i1% 9530 114% 97144@114\4 3534 @42144 374,@443, 391%4@45% 
Prev. rng......... 11954@205% 121 @174%4 125%,@158% 8414 @1371, 102% @138%% 105 @138% 39 @64% 41 @65% 423,@61 
Mays Jccremeeens 154% @161% 142%@150% 135 @142% 104%@108% 109%@112% 1083%@111% 401%4,@41% 42 @42% 42%@48% 
Maye 52. cmcracinee ste 157% @160% 148%@152 140144, @144 1054 @108% + 108144@1123, 1081%,@111% 415%@425g 42%4@43%4 43% @44% 
Misi yi arse Rata 159144@163% 1504%@1541%, 142 @146% 1054%@107 108%. @1105% 108% @11058 42%, @43% ie @4314 3 7 @443g 
May Divas sNecetietate 159% @162 150%, @152% 1421%4@145 106% @108% 1093¢@112%4 109146@111% 42% @44 4314 @446 43% @441% 
May Gieccneaaen 160 @166% 1503%,@1543%, 143 @148% 108%@113% 111%@116% 111 @115 43% @451%4 438%@45 4414 @45% 
NEV UiG ccieet mere 162% @167 151%.@15544 +144%,@148 11046@113% 113%4@116% 112%@115% 4356 @45% 43% @45% 44 @ 151% 
May? w Siete. ots 165% @169 154 @157%, 146%@149% 11232@114% 1154 @117% 114 @115% 45 @45% 443,@45% 4454 @45% 
May 198 .5.sate 162 @166 150% @153% 14214@146%4 1113,@113% 114 @116% 112%@114 44144@45% 44 *@44% 437% @45 
Rng. for week Re oe 

Apr #42 e eee 13646@158% 127%@142% 123 @133% 91%@110% 953%@114% 98 @114% 25% @444%, 37%4@46 39146 @46 
Apre NLL. se seeees 1438144@162% 13821%4@147% 126%@136 96%@111% 1014%@114% 102%@1144% “8% @42 40%, @435, 41%@44 
Aprssl8 2. corte 144 @162% 137%@147% 130 @137% 101 @111 1054%4@114% 106%@114% 383%,@42% 414%4,@43% 41% @44% 
Apr. L220 ccance ihe 14214@156% 1385%@144% 1291%4@136 1044%,@110% Apna eoiiate 10614%4@113%4 40%@42% 42% @44% 4254@443, 
Mia. yr @ Sasa «aaa 1444%,@161% 135%@152 129% @144 102 @108% 1053,@112% 104%@111% 39146@4258 41 @43% 41% @44% 
Mays 2 92ers 159% @169 150%@157% +4142 @149% 105%@114% 108% @1173%% 108146@115% 390642144 @ 455g «427%, @4536 4354, @1556 
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DULUTH: 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 

The Duluth Board of Trade membership 
of Douglas C. Moore has been transferred 
to W. J. McCabe Jr., and the member- 
ship of E. J. Maney to J. H. Ogle, vessel 
agent. 

Deliveries on May contracts were light 
on this market during the last week, being 
restricted to a few small lots of durum, 
rye and flaxseed. Holders of long con- 
tracts on this market so far have not been 


showing any disposition to back away, 
but claimed to be ready to accept de- 
liveries. 


The Barnes-Ames Co. was credited with 
having put through a good export trade in 
spring wheat during the last week. Percy 
Ginder, the company’s secretary reported 
good inquiry for durum, and he predicted 
that heavy business would be booked in it 
later, as soon as the importing countries 
in Europe get around to it. Italy is ex- 
pected to be a heavy buyer of durum later 
on. 

Commission men and elevator houses 
here are loking for a fair run of grain to 
this market as soon as seeding and spring 
work has been completed over the North- 
west, their advices being that considerable 
grain of various kinds are held in interior 
elevators over the winter_on account of 
storage space here and at Minneapolis be- 
ing plugged up. After the break in prices 
during the spring, holders were not in- 
clined to ship, in the belief that some re- 
coveries might be looked for later. 

So far vessel interests operating their 
fleets in the grain trade have been very 
much in the doldrums, but they are hope- 
ful of more grain being offered for eastern 
shipments from now on. Bookings were 
so light here early in the week, and so 
much boat space was offering that the rate 
for Buffalo delivery was: pushed down to 
114 cents a bushel. At that figure the ves- 
selmen backed away, and the rate was 
marked up to 154 cents, at which some 
space was taken. That rate was obtained 
on some rye that was booked for move- 
ment down to Chicago. 

Holders of oats have been feeling het- 
ter on this market lately as a result of 
the stronger situation developing in them. 
Some good trade for eastern shipment was 
put through in oats during the week, and 
a result of the receipt of a batch of 


as é : 
padi orders for Buffalo delivery stocks 
eane elevators were reduced 939,000 


i the k 
is 9.286,000 bushels. Some holders of oats 


claimed to be not anxious to sell at present 
quotations. One elevator man that is a sub- 


stantial holder received an offer for a 
round lot of oats, but its management 
refused to let go, being of the opinion 
that higher figures will be set in them 
later on. In the meantime the house is 
making its storage charges, its manager 
pointed out. Business in oats was more 


active here during the last week than at 
any period since early in the winter. 


FORT WORTH. . 
Cc. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 
4 
Weather. 
Weather in Texas the past week has 


been rather cool for this season with ad- 
ditional rains falling, extending from the 
northern Panhandle to the Gulf, ranging 
from one-half to five inches. Total rain- 
fall in Fort Worth the past week, 4.75. Just 
what this rain is going to do for the wheat 
in the Panhandle is very much of a guess, 
while wheat in this section of the state 
has not shown any response to rains. 
recent drive made through Denton and 
Cooke counties showed less than 10 per cent 
of the fields were worth cutting. Some 
sections of the Panhandle as well as west 
Texas report about the same conditions, 
so it appears that the state ean hardly 
produce five million bushels unless econdi- 
tions greatly improve. 


Business. 
Business the past week has been of a 
steady volume with a fair demand for 
wheat and corn and a heavy volume of 


while milo and kafir also 


trading in oats, : 
Wheat has not been in 


have been active. 


good demand and the premiums are some- 
what lower, 


but elevator stocks are being 
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is believed that 
will prevail as soon as 


gradually reduced and it 
higher premiums 
the long expected demand materializes. 
Mills report a draggy flour demand at 
around $8.80 basis high patent delivered, 
and light runs are about the best the mills 


can report, while some are closed down. 
Wheat. 

Receipts of wheat have been very light 
the past week with very little being offered 
from the country and what little coming 
out of storage. Those holding wheat in 
storage have felt inclined to reduce their 
stocks and have lowered premiums under 
last week’s quotations. Demand for wheat 
consists principally for hard and dark hard, 
with soft red mixed very draggy. Today 
(May 9) the following values prevail here, 
basis delivered Texas common or Group 3 
points: No. 1 dark hard winter wheat, $1.83; 
No. 1 hard wheat, $1.79; No. 1 mixed, 75% 
soft, $1.81. 

Corn. 


Receipts of corn have been very light and 
country offering very slow and this has re- 
sulted in some corn being worked from 
terminal markets and further reduction in 
elevator stocks here. Demand for mixed 
corn is very slow, but white and yellow are 
in good demand and supplies other than 
terminal markets are rather difficult to find 
as stocks of white and yellow have been 
completely exhausted. Today (May 9) the 
following values prevail here, basis delivered 
Texas Group 1 points: No. 2 yellow, $1.27; 
No. 2 white, $1.26; No. 2 mixed, $1.20. 


Oats. 


Receipts have been steady here with a 
very active demand and unusually heavy 
volume of trading, both for quick and de- 
ferred shipment, and it is expected that 
this demand will continue as it is appar- 
ent that Texas will not raise enough red 
oats for seed and this fact has stimulated 
demand for red oats and should increase 


the premium over white oats. Deferred 
shipments are in good demand and con- 
tracts are _ being made as far away as 
October. Today (May 9) the following 


values prevail here on No. 3 white oats, 
basis delivered Texas Group 1: en route, 
d7742c; prompt, 57c; June, 57c; July, 58c; 
August, 56c; Sept., 54c; Oct., 54%e. 

News. 

Don’t forget the dates, May 22-23. An- 
nual meeting of Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
A most cordial welcome awaits you. Fort 
A orth grain men are noted for their hos- 
pitability. 

The many friends of H. B. Dorsey, secre- 
tary of the Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n, will 
Aa to learn of the death of his wife on 
April 26. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 


The Porter-Walton Nursery Co.'s green- 
houses at Centerville were damaged dur- 
ing a recent hailstorm which visited Salt 
Lake and Davis counties. 

The directors of the Weber County Farm 
Bureau, with headquarters at Ogden, are 
planning a seed show to be held each year 
at the time of the Ogden Livestock Show. 

The Wasatch Produce Co. of Provo, one 
of the prominent grain houses of that city, 
Is to construct a new, modern one-story 
business building, according to Karl Kel- 
lerstrass, proprietor of the business. 


Boys of Salt Lake City visited the Husler 
Flour Mills as part of their educational 
activities during Boys’ Week here. They 
were received by the management and 
escorted over the plant and seemed to 
greatly enjoy the visit. 

Alexander P. Hamilton of Sugar City, 
manager of the Hamilton Bros. Livestock 
Co.; manager of the Sugar City Milling 
Co., and well known in livestock and mill- 
ing circles of that place, is dead. Mr. 
Hamilton was born in Utah in .1873. 

_ The alleged discovery of white top seed 
in clover seed sold in the Spanish Fork 
district has resulted in a warning from 
the state board of agriculture that the seed 
must conform with the state’s new pure 
seed law and that contents must be labeled. 


It was stated in the Utah Farmer re- 
cently that although flax is a minor crop 
in Utah, it is probable that it will become 
an important crop in the state in the not 
distant future. It is stated that attempts 
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to grow it on irrigated land have proven 
a success. 

Six valuable horses were recently burned 
to death in a fire at the barns of the 
Jeremy Fuel & Grain Co., well known local 
concern. G. W. Andrus, manager, said 
about 35 tons of hay were stored in the 
building at the time and this was also 
destroyed. 

It is stated that 6,000,000 pounds of al- 
falfa and clover seed were produced in the 
Uinta Basin district in 1924. In spite of 
the fact that last year was one of the 
driest Utah has seen in its nearly 80 years 
of cultivation the seed in the basin did 
exceedingly well, 

The Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
has filed an application for a permit to 
construct a line into the Uinta Basin. If 
this road is constructed it will open up for 
full development a rich territory that has 
been held back because of its distance from 
the railroad and the expense of getting the 
products to market. 

Some more interesting and valuable dis- 


coveries regarding the mysterious cliff 
dwellers who inhabited this state in the 


dim past were made a week or two ago 
near Kanab, in southern Utah. There 
were, among other things, hamperlike 


baskets and earthenware basins filled with 
grain and other things. A national monu- 
ment is to be created to preserve the caves. 


Henry L. Goemann, president of the Goe- 
mann Grain Co. of Mansfield, Ohio, was in 
this city during April and while here ad- 
dressed the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce on transportation problems. Mr. 
Goemann is chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Grain Dealers Na- 


tional Ass’n. His address was entitled 
“National Transportation as Affected by 
Legislation.’”” He thought that business 


men the nation over pay too little atten- 
tion to transportation matters. He thought 
it a grave mistake to suppose that these 
matters are of only local importance and 
that this section can have nothing in com- 
mon with the East in this respect. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


A. B. Schreiber of the Schreiber Milling 
& Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was a recent 


visitor. 

Receipts of corn for the week were 64 
cars; oats, 156; “hay, 45; and alfalfa 
meal, 24. 


H. A. Merrill of Kansas City was ‘intro- 
duced on ’change Thursday by Charles G. 
Robinson. 


_l. A. Gray and D. P. Cameron of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., were registered visitors at 
the Merchants Exchange Thursday. 


J. L. Schofield, manager of the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Kansas City, is on a business trip through 
Florida. 

'G. A. Welke of the Northern Flour Mills, 
Walla Walla, Wash., was a visitor here 
during the week en route home from New 
Orleans. 

Walter Fellows of Marianna, Ark., joined 
the local delegation to the convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n 
at New Orleans. 


Otto Weiss, engaged in the hay and feed 


business in Wichita, Kans., with Mrs. 
W eiss, were guests of J. L. Nessly and 
family en route to New Orleans. 

Fire destroyed the Lonoke, Ark., rice 


elevator with 6,000 bus. of seed rice Thurs- 
day morning with loss estimated at $100, - 
000. The building was comparatively new 
and five stories high. 


Among the lives lost in the river disaster 
south of here Friday evening was Maj. W. 
M. Gardner, brother of E. R. Gardner, well 
known member of the local grain and hay 
trade and for many years chief inspector 
at the Merchants Exchange. 


Business conditions continue about the 
Same with the grain trade, corn being very 
slow sale, but oats in good demand. Quota- 
tions for cash No. 3 white, May 9, were 
$1.18; No. 3 mixed, $1.10, and No. 3 yellow, 
$1.20. Oats have been steady for several 
days and cash No. 3 white are quotable at 
51@51%e. 

This territory continues in the throes of 
a drought and complaints are increasing. 


The moisture deficiency since Jan. 1 is 
more than 12 inches. Much cotton that 
has been planted has not come up and 


some is yet to be planted but will not be 
until it rains. 


Monday visitors at the Merchants Ex- 
change included Flynn Owen, St. Louis; W. 
H. Bonn, El Reno, Okla.; J. H. Leftwich 
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and M. W. Smith, Chicago. On Tuesday 
H. A. Shepard of the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter was given a hearty welcome b 
his numerous friends. Most of the visito 

were en route to New Orleans. + 


f 
The local delegation to New cath Vani 
cluded John B. Edgar, W. R. Smith-Va 
L. B. Lovitt, Clark Coe, Harry McCoy, 
Hugh Humphreys, A. C. Westervelt and 
Frank J. Gillespie. Those engaged in the 
cottonseed products branch of the trade 
remained over to be present at the Inter- 
state Crushers convention which convenes 
next week. , | 
The Purity Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
this week exercised an option on _ the 
majority of the stock of the Winkelman 
Baking Co. of this city, the deal having 
been completed by Henry T. Winkelman, 
president, of Memphis, and R. L. Nafziger, 
one of the chief owners. This is said to 
be the first entrance of the Cushman in- 
terests into the South, but no immediate 


changes are contemplated in the local 
plant, which was only built a year or 50 
ago. : 
—————————— Ss J 
BALTIMORE. ; 

Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. i 


The name of the Savarese Macaroni Co., 
this city, has been changed to Savarese 
Manufacturing Corporation. # 


Stocks of rye in Baltimore elevators are 
now down to bushels, having been sharply 
reduced by continued free withdrawals for 
export, mainly to Russia. 

Receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 100,000 bushels, compared with 
292,000 bushels arrived up to the corre- 
sponding date last year. | 


The committee on hay and straw quota- 
tions of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce for the month of May consists of 
Messrs. Walter F. Macneal, Richard C. 
Wells and J. R. Hudgins. i 


4 

Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-_ 
merce last week were Harry M. Hammond 
of San Francisco, Cal., formerly in the 
grain business at this port; W. E. His 
of Shenandoah, Va.; C. M. Horst of Hag- 
erstown, Md. , 


An announcement made last week which 
ereated considerable surprise and genuine 
regret in local grain circles was that the 
Baltimore .Grain Co., Ferdinand A. Meyer, 
president, contemplates liquidating its af- 
fairs and retiring from the export grain 
business. Mr. Meyer has for many years 
been a guiding spirit in the affairs of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and has been 
honored by its membership with numerous 
offices of trust and_ responsibility, from 
service on individual committees to the 
presidency of the chamber in 1911 and 1912, 
after having served as vice-president 1 
1910. In all these positions the broad 
terests of the chamber haye always had 
his serious thought and advocacy, and be- 
ing regarded as an authority on interna- 
tional trade his advice and counsel were 
frequently sought where delicate matters 
required tact and diplomacy in handling. 
Although he has determined to retire from 
the active grain business, we have his as- 
surance that he will not sever those friend- 
ly relations which have been built up by 
years of daily contact with his colleagues 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he will remain a member. ) 


In a communication received last week 
by C. P. Blackburn & Co. of this city from 
E. L. Southworth of Southworth & Co, 
well known Toledo grain merchants, Mr. 
Southworth enclosed a visitors’ ticket sueh 
as is issued to out-of-town visitors desir- 
ing to avail themselves of the privileges 
of the floor of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. The ticket bore the date of 
Jan. 5, 1876, and Mr. Southworth asked 
whether this ticket would be honored if 
he presented himself at the door of the 
Chamber of Commerce today. In those 
early years the organization bore the name 
of The Baltimore Corn & Flour Exchange. 
We have not been advised as to just how 
Blackburn & Co. answered Mr. South 
worth’s inquiry, but we hasten to assure 
him that the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
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merce has never yet repudiated a signed 
document issued by it to the right people, 
and although the march of time has wrought 
innumerable changes in the conditions and 
surroundings of our institution (even a 
change in its corporate name), if Mr. 


Southworth will honor us with a visit he 


will find that our courteous doorkeeper 
will not invoke the law of limitations but 
will see that an up-to-date visitors’ card 
is issued to him (and even in this card he 
will observe many changes) besides allow- 
ing him to retain the old one around which 
there must cling some cherished memories. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Experiments are being made in cotton 
planting in Nevada county, California, this 
year. 

Owing to late rains, the rice crop in 
Colusa county was planted later than usual 
this year, which will mean a later harvest 


in the fall. 


Charles Bates and G. R. Strickland, mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, 


observed the opening of the trout season 


by making a trip to the mountain streams, 
and from reports that is all that they 


did do. 


head state brand 


Frank Rice, for the past fifteen months 
inspector at the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards, has resigned 
to become manager of the Miller & Lux 
ranch at Dos Palos, Calif. D. J. Miller, for 
the past two years assistant brand inspec- 
tor, has been promoted to take Mr. Rice’s 


place. 
Cash Markets. 


The grain market at this terminal has 
shown a decided increase in activity dur- 


ing the past week. The arrivals of grain 
have been about normal and the demand 


has consumed the supply. 


There has been 
eonsiderable trading in December barley. 


No. 2 yellow corn fpr prompt shipment 


is being Offered at the close of the week at 
' $2.40 per cwt.; No. 1 Imperial milo, sacked, 


is offered at $2.42%4 with a bid of $2.35; 
No. 1 yellow corn offered at $2.43 with a 
bid of $2.41; December barley in 100-ton 
lots is selling at $1.55@1.56%. 

The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amounted to 39 cars. There was but a 


slight change in prices over a week ago 


week, 


1 


barley hay, new crop, 


| 


and the demand fairly good. 

Utah-Idaho millrun was selling at $38; 
Kansas bran, $35; alfalfa meal, medium, 
$30; alfalfa meal molasses mixed, $28; cot- 
tonseed meal, $41; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled 
barley, $38; copra meal, $31; linseed meal, 
$41. 


The hay arrivals were very heavy for the 
showing 220 cars. The market is 
inactive with many cars on track at the 
close of the week and prices unchanged. 

Wo. 1 alfalfa selling at $21@22; No. 1 
$19; No. 1 oat hay, 
new crop, $22. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 

Frank Wheeler, Watonga grain 
was a recent Oklahoma City visitor. 


Sales Manager H. C. Hicks of the El 
Reno Mill & Hlevator Co. is back from a 
tour of southern states. 


Frank Kroutil, manager of the grain de- 


dealer, 


‘partment of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co., 


| Marston Mill 


has gone to Holland on a business trip. 


S. W. Carmack, grain dealer of Gould, 
Okla., was a recent Oklahoma City visitor. 
He reported wheat thin in his section of the 
state. 


Edward Humphrey, grain dealer of Enid, 
Spent last Sunday in Oklahoma City and 
took part in a band concert at the Masonic 
temple. 


Hampton & Son of Salina, Okla., and 
BH. C. Wegner of Minco, Okla., have ap- 
plied for permits to sell milled feeds in 
Oklahoma. 

The Okarche (Okla.) Roller 
& Elevator Co., Haskell, 
Okla., and Harry Branigin, Jones, Okla., 
Were recent applicants for permits to sell 


Mills, the 


milled feeds in Oklahoma. 


W. B. Johnston of Enid has sold his ele- 


_vator at Pond Creek to the Pond Creek 


oo) a ton. 


Elevator Co., a new concern organized by 
Orville Caple, former manager of the 
Johnston . plant, William Halcomb and 
Ralph James. 


E. V. Mashburn has resigned from the 
Shawnee Milling Co. at Shawnee and will 
enter the grain and feed business in Okla- 
homa City, June 1. It is reported that Peter 
Mullen of Dallas, once a grain broker here, 
will be associated with him and that they 
also will maintain an office in Fort Worth. 

Dealers report a draggy movement of 
prairie hay with much offered. Alfalfa is 
in better demand with the market up about 
Cane hay is supplanting mill 


feeds in many places, retailing at 35c and 


 40c a bale. 


A supply of mill féeds to meet 
the demand is unobtainable. Little wheat 


is moving and little left to move. The 
Texas and Oklahoma mill demand for 
Wheat is low. 

A. B. Lampert of Brinkman has been 


' Okarche, L. W. 


elected president of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Ass’n, Henry Mueggenborg of 
Shields of Guymon, and 


_ Peter Stein of Cherokee were elected direc- 
tors for the association on the board of 


the Southwest Wheat Growers Associated, 
the selling agency at Enid of the Texas 
and Oklahoma associations. John Manley 
Was re-elected secretary of the association. 
_S. A. Elliott, director of the feed inspec- 
tion bureau of the state board of agricul- 
ture, says that sales of tags to millfeed 
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distributors in Oklahoma were only 75 per 
cent of normal for the winter and spring 
Seasons. At the same time Oklahoma mill- 
ers experienced an unusually heavy demand 
for mill feeds. This came, Mr. Elliott says, 
largely from Texas, Arkansas and other 
southern states, Oklahoma feed conditions 
being far better than those of other states. 


The plant of the Millers Milling Co. at 
Enid has been sold to George C. Grogan, 
general manager of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, and J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., flour exporters of New Orleans, and 
operations will be resumed June 1. E. B. 
Grogan, a brother of the Oklahoma City 
man, will be manager. George Grogan will 
be president and general manager of the 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., a $60,000 
corporation, which he and the Waterman 
company are organizing to succeed the 
Millers company. Oklahoma City will be 
the general office. The plant capacity will 
at once be increased from 300 bbls. to 350 
bbls. A grain department will be made 
a part of the company’s general business. 


BOSTON. 


M. B. Hanna, representative of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., was 
a visitor in New York some days ago. 

Elmer E. Dawson, vice-president, Grain 
and Flour Exchange, sailed from New 
York May 4 for Great Britain and the 
Continent. 


The Grain and Flour Exchange has 
adopted a resolution strongly urging that 
the petition of the Canada-Atlantic Tran- 
sit Co. be granted, alleging that this is of 


vital importance to the dealers in New 
England and setting forth that the line 


always carried flour and grain on this route 
until last year, when it was excluded from 
competition with American vessels on ac- 
count of the terms of the Merchant Marine 
Act. 


The petition of the Canada-Atlantic 
Transit Co. (the Grand Trunk lake boat 
line) to carry bulk grain, flour and feed 


from Chicago and Milwaukee to Georgian 
Bay ports for shipment into the United 
States, chiefly into New England, in com- 
petition with American-owned vessels, is 
attracting interest on the part of local 
members of the flour and grain fraternity, 
who were strongly represented at the hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington May 5. 


BUFFALO. 


EK. F. Marin of this city 
Philadelphia on business. 

J. A. Walter of the J. F. Walter Milling 
Co. was a recent visitor with the trade in 
Baltimore. 


The announcement is made that the 
Clover Leaf feed mill, which was recently 
purchased by the Eastern States Farmers 
xchange, began operating on May 4. 

The Monarch elevator has been sold to 
the George J. Meyer Malting Co. of this 
city which is regularly in the grain trade. 
The elevator was owned by the estate of 
A. J. Wheeler, has a capacity of about 
400,000 bus. Price is said to be $400,000. 


has been in 


Visitors to the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
recently included: Fred Deyo, secretary, 
Empire Grain & Elevator Co., Bingham- 


ton, N: ¥.i J. G: Burt’ of the, Hay Bros. 
Grain Co., Listowel, Ont.; W. J. Wheelock, 
LeRoy (N. Y.) Grain & Cereal Co.; Max 
F. Cohn, sales manager,’ Tioga Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Waverly, N. Y. 

An indictment against four Buffalo grain 
elevator companies was returned by the 
federal grand jury on May 8, charging re- 
bate and concession grants of approximate- 
ly $200,000, in violation of the Elkins act. 
The companies named were Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Ine., the Western Elevator 
Association, Inc., the Great Eastern Corpo- 
ration, and the Buffalo Elevator Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


At Twenty-ninth St. elevator there were 
27 cars oats unloaded, 4 cars corn and 1 
ear of kKafir corn. 

Those unloaded at Port Richmond were: 
Wheat, 911 cars; oats, 53; barley, 18; and 
rye, 4. Total, 981 cars. 

Ellis McMullin of the grain and feed 
firm of. David Mullin & Co is fishing on the 
eastern shore of Virginia. 

Exports of grain for the week ending 
May 8 were: Wheat, 729,830 bus.; oats, 
473,433 bus.; rye, 68,571 bus. 

The members of the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia held their regular monthly luncheon 
in the Bourse on Friday last, Stewart 
Uncles, the president, presiding. 

The following cars of grain were un- 
loaded at Girard Point elevator during the 


month of April, 1925: Wheat, 1,296 cars; 
corn, 2; rye, 204; oats, 135. Total, 1,637 
cars. 

Receipts for the week ending May 9 were: 
Flour, 31,083 bbls.; wheat, 828,635 bus.: 
corn, 4,073 bus.; oats, 372,822 bus.; rye, 
131,979 bus.; barley, 1,344 bus., and 340 


tons feed. 


Charles C. Frazer, formerly in the grain 
and feed business here but for the last two 
years located at Richmond, Va., in the 
same line of trade, has closed out his 
business there and come back to Philadel- 
phia again. 

The following out-of-town visitors were 
registered during the week at the Com- 
mercial Exchange: C. S. Timmons, Snow- 
hil, Md.; H. K. Goder, Topeka, Kans.: 
Thomas Rhodes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. O. B. 
Kent, Chicago; K. F. Mahlstedt, Buffalo: 
H. G. Righter, Watertown, N. Y.: L. W. 


Steelman, State College, Pa.; E. O. Wright, 
Menomonie, Wis.; L. A. Kleg, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; He Ce Veatch, Bnfrale 
Charles C. Frazer, Richmond, Va. 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, May 9.—Receipts of flour 
for the week ending May 9 were 31,083 bbls. 
Demand for flour is limited and the market 
unsettled and irregular pending the con- 
tinued fluctuations in wheat. We quote 
per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: 
Soft winter straight, western, $8.65@9.10; 
soft winter straight, nearby, $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter straight, $8.50@9; hard winter 
short patent, $9@9.50; spring first clear, 
$7.75@8.25; spring patent, $8.60@9; spring 
short patent, $9.25@9.75; fancy spring and 
city mills patent family brands, $10@10.80. 
Rye flour, $7.25@7.75 per bbl. in sacks, as 
to quality. 


and 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Ralph H. Brown of Henry W. Brown & 
Co. attended the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Ass’n convention at Peoria, Ill, May 5 
and 6. 

Will G. Stueve of Henry W. Brown & 
Co. left on his visit to Eastern cities. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Stueve and ex- 
pects to be gone about three weeks. 

The small receipts of oats and the pos- 
sibility of a continued light movement, 
coupled with a good shipping and retail 
demand advanced the market about 4c per 
bushel the past week. P 

August Ferger of Ferger Bros., who has 
a large established acquaintance in the 
South, is calling on the trade in several 
southern states and combining his business 
trip of about a month with a pleasant va- 
cation at Miami, Fla. 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the feed plant of the J. H. Fedders Feed & 
Grain Co. at Covington, Ky., early Satur- 
day morning. Four firemen, three of whom 
were from Cincinnati, suffered wounds and 
bruises when one of the floors collapsed. 
The fire spread to other buildings entailing 
a loss of approximately $70,000. 

The very light arrivals of corn and no 
orospect of increasing supplies until after 
planting of the new crop is completed was 
largely responsible for a stronger market 
and advance of 3@6c as compared with 
ast week. The demand was urgent for 
milling grades of white and yellow, but 
only fair for low grades and mixed. Millers 
and retailers were the best buyers of the 
imited offerings. 


Cash wheat here was decidedly stronger 
and advanced about 4¢ per bushel. The 
demand was more urgent than for some 
ime and mills who are anticipating a 
much higher level of prices and who will 
need supplies before new crop becomes 
available were active buyers around $2 for 
No. 1 and No. 2 red. Buying, though, was 
only of top grades or No. 3 suitable for 
milling. Lower grades dull and neglected. 

About twenty members of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange were entertained Dye eC. 
Gale of the A. C. Gale Grain Co. at the 
formal opening of his summer cottage and 
fishing camp located on the Whitewater 
river near New Trenton, Ind., last Tuesday. 
H. E. Richter, who excels as a chef, had 
charge of the commissary, which was op- 
erated in accordance with Sinton Hotel 
regulations. The day’s outing was a very 
enjoyable one and all thanked “A. C.” for 
the invitation, which he tenders each year 
with a view of tightening friendships and 
good fellowship among the members. 

Stocks of grain’ in Cincinnati elevators 
for the past week and previous week were 
as follows: 


May 8, 1925 May 2, 1925 


iW heat; DUSctaaeaee 119,118 125,215 
Corn, bUSSo ee eeeee 210,747 238,053 
Oats,. bust ee 91,027 99,920 
Rye, Distieeee 3,476 2,474 
NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Stocks in elevator as of today: Wheat, 
1,040,000 bus.; corn, 113,000 bus.; oats, 92,- 
000 bus.; rye, 88,000 bus. 
if Als Ae f Jordan, local manager of the 
Strachan Shipping Co. has returned from 
a business. visit to Kansas City and other 
points in the Middle West. 


Standard blackstrap molasses is firm and 
unchanged at 18c per gal. f. o. b. tank 
cars New Orleans; medium is quoted at 
13%ec per gal., and light blackstrap at 14¢ 
per gal. 

The 17th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Ass’n was held at 
the Roosevelt hotel in New Orleans, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of this week. 
The convention was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held and over 120 members 
registered out of a total membership of 
140. The business sessions were particu- 
larly interesting. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed was ‘Hot Feeds,’ by Dr. Theo- 
dore Markowitz. The address of welcome 
at the opening morning session was by 
Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the state of Louisiana. Addi- 
tional addresses were made by W. S. Pen- 
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ick of Penick & Ford, New Orleans, and 
J. J. Donohue, general claims attorney of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and 
Dr. G. L. Bidwell, president of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials. Among the 


Eet. 1869 


entertainment features were the dinner 
dance at the Louisiane, Thursday night, 
and a river and inner harbor sightseeing 
trip on board the “Susquehanna” Friday 
afternoon. 

OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


A wire from Lincoln, Neb., said: ‘‘There 


is very little doing in cash grain in this 
territory. It’s nearly impossible to buy 
either wheat or corn, brokers say. Eleva- 


tor stocks are extremely light.’’ 
That the recent freezing temperatures in 


Nebraska did some damage to winter 
wheat and oats is now apparent. The 
Nebraska Weekly Crop Bulletin, issued 


last Wednesday, says that in the extreme 
western part of the state small grains suf- 
fered injury. 

In a letter to the writer of this, W. W. 
Keech, manager of the Farmers’ Union 
Co-operative Ass’n at Bushnell, Neb., says: 
“What promised to be a bumper crop of 
wheat in this territory April 1 now looks 
very poor. The crop went back at least 25 
per cent in April. Worms, freezing tem- 
peratures, winds and drought are making 
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inroads on it every day. There was a hard 
freeze here for three successive nights last 
week.”’ 

Freezing temperatures in Custer and ad- 
joining counties in Nebraska damaged 
winter wheat and other crops, according 
to N. B. Troyer, well-known elevator man 
and farmer of Calloway. ‘‘We had a tem- 
perature of 24 above zero one night last 
week and a hard freeze on two successive 
nights after that,’’ said Mr. Troyer. ‘‘Win- 
ter wheat was well jointed when the freeze 
came and the crop was considerably dam- 
aged, I think. Crops in Custer county were 
at least three weeks ahead of normal when 
we had the cold snap. I estimate that not 
less than 25 per cent of our land was put 
into wheat last fall. It’s impossible to tell 
just how much the crop has been damaged. 
Oats do not look well out that way. Per- 
haps a fourth of the corn has been planted 
but of course none of it.is up.”’ 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The steamer W. H. Wolf cleared on 
Tuesday with 351,064 bus. of rye for Port 
Colburn, loaded at the Northwestern road, 
Rialto and Kinnickinnic elevators. 

Shipments last week were 130,875 bu. 
oats, 99,075 corn, 24,300 barley, 24,750 wheat, 
556,825 rye; total 835,675 bu., against 406,- 
033 the preceding week and 586,723 a year 
ago. 


Receipts last week were 112 cars barley, 
24 corn, 85 oats, 25 wheat, 10 rye, 2 flax, 4 
miscellaneous; total 262 cars, against 334 
the week before, 351 a year ago and 281 
in 1923. 

Markets continued to work upward on 
bullish crop estimates last week, though 
values receded somewhat at the _ close. 
Wheat is 2@7c higher for the week, rye 


12@13c, oats 3@3%c, corn 5@é6c, barley 
1@2c. Movement continues small. 


Large areas of Wisconsin clover, most 
of which was planted earlier than usual 
this spring, is reported to have frozen in 
recent cold spells by W. S. Slugg, travel- 
ing representative of the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee, who have been 
out in the territory the past ten days. 


Leonard J. Keefe, prominent operator in 
the Milwaukee market, spent several days 
last week calling on his Minneapolis ac- 
counts. While in the flour city he was a 
guest at a meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Association and delivered a 
brief address before that organization 
Thursday evening, May 7. 

P. P. Donahue of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, is now spending consider- 
able time at Chicago, where he is personal- 
ly supervising the salvage of approximately 
2,000,000 bushels of grain at the Keith 
elevator, which was recently destToyed by 
fire. The Donahue-Stratton Co. is han- 
dling the salvage jointly with the Brooks 
Elevator Co. of Minneapolis. 


A. E. Bush of the Bush Grain Co., which 
recently discontinued business in the Mil- 
waukee market, is now indirectly connected 
with the Cargill Grain Co. Mr. Bush is 
also a member of the publicity committee 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
and has charge of the Milwaukee cash 
and future grain market report broadcast 
from radio station WEOE at 6 o’clock each 
evening. 

Milwaukee milling output last week 
amounted to 7,000 bbls. of wheat flour, as 
compared with 6,600 bbls. the previous 
week and 4,000 bbls. in the same week of 
1924. Receipts of flour at Milwaukee last 
week totalled 53,900 bbls., as compared 
with 38,000 bbls. the same week of last 
year. Shipments last week were 1,050 bbls., a 
compared with 9,110 bbls. in the same week 
last year. 

The corn supply at Milwaukee for April 
was 356,000 bus., as compared with receipts 
of 718,000 bus. in the same month of last 
year. Receipts of wheat during the same 
month jumped from 84,000 bus. last year 
to 123,000 bus. this year. Oats receipts 
were 852,000 bus. this year, as compared 
with 860,000 bus. last year. Barley re- 
ceipts were 669,000 bus., as compared with 
617,000 bus., a gain of 52,000 bus. for Iast 
month. Rye receipts were 4,000 bus. larger 
last month, as compared with April 1924 or 
39,000 bus., against 35,000 bus. 

P. A» Smith of Randolph, Wis.; HE. H. 
Pollock of Cleveland, O.; J. J. Leonard of 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; August Kroehnke of 
Grafton, Wis.; Thomas Wilson and Alex- 
ander Trumbull of Hartland, Wis.; P. J. 


Morales of Chicago; E. E. Pantzer_ of 
Sheboygan, Wis.; C. B. McBowell of Chi- 
cago; H. J. Grell of Johnson Creek, Wis.; 


John Pank of Minneapolis, Minn.; Walter 
and William Sadow of Barton, Wis.; M. R. 
Freeman of Winnipeg, Can.; S. C. Cahill 
and George Enders of Lomira, Wis.; A. B. 
Ruhl of Minneapolis, Minn. and M. R. Han- 
sen of Franksville, Wis. were among 
visitors at» the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Leo S. Hatch of the E. P. Bacon Co., is 
reporting the birth of a som, number four 
this week. 

B. P. Sheffield of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., is viewing his Montana ranching in- 
terests this week. 

E. J. Grimes of the Cargill Co., is back 
on the floor again after being out for a 
few days on account of having his tonsils 
removed. 

. A. Feltus, traffic manager for the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., just returned 
from an extensive trip through the Ken- 
tucky coal fields. 


R. G. Cargill of the Victoria Elevator 
Co., has just left for the West. He will 
tour from Tacoma, Washington, to Los 


Angeles and then back across country to 
Minneapolis. 

D. D. Tenney of the Tenney Co., is 
spending the week in Boston. Boles Rogers 
of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., just 
returned from a trip through the south- 
western grain country. 


The monthly meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers association was held last 
Wednesday at the Radisson Hotel. Among 
those addressing the gathering were Boles 
Rogers of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
and William Gregory of Gregory-Jennison 
Co. 

Among the visitors on the Minneapolis 
Exchange floor during the past week, were 
the following: Peavey Heffelfinger of Win- 
nipeg; M. R. Trotter of New Zealand; B. 
F. Beam of Pratt, Kansas; W. S. Burk- 
helder of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; A. Hinder of 
Greeley, Colo.; C. L. Weeks of St. Louis; 
BH. M. Tredway, EB. M. White and Warren 
Starkey of Duluth; W. H. Holiday of 
Davenport, Ia.; E. W. Kanter and J. H. 
Eldridge of Chicago; J. H. Keefe of Mil- 
waukee; M. C. Hettinger of Escanaba, 
Mich., and H. A. Bolich of Deming, N. M. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—The local market 
to be slow and easy early 


was inclined 
in the week, 


May 13, 1925, 


firming up toward the middle and tending 
to easiness again at the close. Protein 
wheat seemed to find a ready market and 
holders did not have to look around much 
to find a place to put their limited offer. 
ings. Receipts are better than they haye 
been for some little time past, but at that 
are considerably below the out movement, 


Most of this outmovement, however, was 
for old account and new business was rela- 
tively light. A local house worked a round 
lot out of Duluth and another house hay- 
ing protein wheat in store there advise 
that they were in receipt of bids which 
were very close to a workable basis. 


Flour trade has been very light and mills 
are buying sparingly of the cash offerings; 
besides that they are taking stuff on May 
contracts. Deliveries so far this month 
toal 1,556,000 bushels; this figure however 
is only a small percentage of the amount 
of wheat still in store here. 


Elevator stocks made. public today total 
as follows: 16,621,632 bushels vs. 11,247,329 
last week and 11,831,232 a year ago. 


Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat will bring 3@ 
41c over July; No. 1 hard spring, 4@43¢ 
over and No. 1 northern, 2@39c over. Am- 
ber durum No. 1 sells at 5@42c over Duluth 
May; No. 1 durum, 5c under and 38c over; 
and No. 1 mixed, 8c under and 40c over. 
Winter wheat about unchanged at 2@28e¢ 
over May for No. 1 dark hard Montana 
and May price and 13c over for the No. 1 
hard Montana. 


Corn—There was quite a little corn sold 
out of here during the past week, part of 
which was to replace stocks at Buffalo 
which have been badly depleted. Early in 
the week heavy receipts made a slow mar- 
ket for both the choice and the medium 
grades but as the week drew to a close 
road offerings fell off rapidly and there was 
a good demand from various sources. This 
demand, however, was only for the high 
colored and choice yellow quality. 


Local stocks show a total of 536,053 bus. 
vs. 571,333 last week and 1,080,735 last year. 
Today's range of sales shows the following: 
Yellow—No. 3, 1@4c under Chicago May; 
No. 4, 6@10ce under; No. 5, 12@15c under, 
and No. 6, 17@19c under. Mixed—No. 3, 
7@10c under; No. 4, 10@14c under; No. 5, 
15@18c under, and No. 6, 19@22c under. 


Oats—Cash oats showed a very strong 
tone throughout the week, gaining mateé- 
rially on the futures despite the advance 
in the option. Cheice quality, free from 
black, oats were in good request and there 
was a marked improvement in the pre- 
miums paid for that class of goods. The 
last day of the week, however, heavier 
offerings of No. 3 whites f. 0. b. Minne- 
apolis flooded the market and holders were | 
reporting a decline of from %e to We 
eompared with Friday. Local stocks de-— 
clined about three-quarters of a million | 
again this week. As in previous weeks 
this constitutes a fair decrease but with 
about seven times as much oats in the local — 
visible as there was last year at this time 
they will have to melt away a whole lot” 
faster before the influx of the new crop 
stuff. Some figures for the week ending 
today total 15,842,571 bus. vs. 16,661,834 | 
last week and 2,299,266 a year ago. The 
range of sales today shows No. 3 whites © 
bringing %@1%4c over July; No. 4, 4% over | 
@l1tse under. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. _ | 
: 


Jerry, P. Parks, former manager of the 
mill feed,department of the Ferson Hay & 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has opened a feed 
brokerage house of his own in the New 
England building. 

An_order has been received by the Kan- 
sas City Laboratory Supply Co. for a lab- | 
oratory equipment to be installed in the 
flour mill of Noury & Van Der Lande, | 
Deventer, Holland. 


Allen Logan of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
president of the Board of Trade last year, 
has gone for a vacation in Europe. He will 
spend most of his time in France. Mr. 
Logan will return about June 1. 


The new corn meal and flour plant of the 
Rosedale Milling Co. in Kansas City, Kan., 
will not be ready to operate before May 
20. It is practically completed and ma-_ 
chinery is being installed and tested. 

Kansas City Board of Trade members 
will be well represented at the annual con- 
ventions of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Ass'n, in Oklahoma City, May 19 and 20, 
and the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, in- 
Wichita, May 21 and 22. 


_ Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included W. T. Brookings, St. Louis, Mo.; | 
J. H. Pryor, Joplin, Mo.; O. S. Mayer, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Frank Kroutil, Yukon, Okla.; 
E. Adair and L. H. Powell, Wichita, Kan., 
and W. C. Young, Fontana, Kan. 


Frank M. Cole and David Sosland were 
chosen Tuesday night by the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club as delegates to the 
convention of the National Federated Flour 
and Feed Clubs, to be held in Baltimore 
next month. Mr. Cole is president of the 
Kansas City organization. ] 


Horner & Wyatt, architects, are drawing 
plans for the new Chicago & Alton eleva- 
tor of 1,000,000 bus. capacity. to be erected 
in Kansas City for the Kansas Wheat— 
Growers’ Ass'n and the Kansas Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Marketing Ass’n. Eventually 
pes house may have a capacity of 2,500,000 
pus. 


F. B. Armstrong, cash grain salesman for 
the Denton-Hart Grain Co. for the last 
two years, has resigned. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Denton-Hart company he 
was assistant chief of the Kansas Grain In- 
spection Department. Mr. Armstrong has 
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DANNEN HAY & GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


not announced his plans for the future but 


he may remain 
trade. 


Governor Baker has signed the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a protein 
laboratory in Kansas City. Roy Monier, 
head of the Missouri Grain Inspection De- 
partment, says the laboratory will be in 
operation in 90 days or less. The Board of 
Trade Building Co. will provide special 
quarters for the Missouri and Kansas lab- 
oratories. 


Gamage Has Two Presidencies. 


The Kansas City Grain Club, at its an- 
nual meeting and dinner a the Kansas 
City Club rooms Thursday night elected 
Harry C. Gamage president for the coming 
year. Mr. Gamage is also president of the 
Board of Trade. The retiring president 
mae B. C. Christopher, Jr. Other officers 
elected were: . J. Mensendieck, vice- 
president; J. J. Wolcott, secretary and 
treasurer. The new executive committee 
includes E. F. Emmons, C. M. Harden- 
bergh, W. J. McNeil, C. F. McCord and H. 
F. Spencer. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 247 cars, 
against 1138 a week ago and 407 a year ago. 
Higher prices established during the pre- 
vious week stimulated freer shipments 
from the country and a further cleaning 
up of interior holdings. This week there 
was much less firmness in the market. ‘In 
fact, the course of prices was extremely 
irregular—up one day and down the next. 
Premiums of hard and dark protein sam- 
ples over May lost ground. At the same 
time buyers paid relatively better prices 
for smutty samples, which were rather 
numerous. Local millers, shippers and 
elevator men were buyers, sometimes ac- 
tive and at other times indifferent. Hard 
and dark closed considerably under the top 
level, but 1@3c higher than on the preced- 
ing Saturday. Final quotations were: No. 
1, $1.58@1.75; No. 2, $1.57@1.75; No. 3, $1.56 
@1.75; No. 4, $1.55@1.73. Soft wheat came 
in on a larger scale but the offerings were 
not heavy. There was no urgency in the 
demand. Prices failed to show as much 
strength as in other kinds of wheat. At 
the close the market was unchanged to 4c 
lower, with No. 1 at $1.67@1.75,No. 2 at 
$1.67@1.75, No. 3 at $1.683@1.72, and No. 4 
at $1.60@1.69. Elevator men continued to 
move wheat from store to fill. contracts 
with mills and foreign buyers. Stocks 
showed a further decrease of 574,000 bus., 
to 2,945,000, as compared with 7,954,000 last 
year. The week brought additional rains 
to most parts of the Southwest, improv- 


in the Kansas City grain 


ing the new crop. outlook. Government 
figures, indicating 95,997,000 bus. for Kan- 
sas, were deemed conservative, though 


some fear existed as to the possible rav- 
ages of the Hessian fly between now and 
harvest. 


Corn—Receipts, 190 cars, against 116 a 
week ago and 373 a year ago. The market 
was strong on most days with bullishness 
in futures as one motive and good shipping 
sales for feeding account as _ another, 
Though top prices were not held, the mar- 
ket scored net gains of 4%@6%c, Be 
as follows: No. 2 white, $1.10%@1.11%; N 
Poe $1. arg @1. 09%; No. 2 mixed, $1.05%@ 
1.06%; 3 


» $1.04@1.05; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.1014@1.11%4: ING. a8; Sle 08@1.10. Stocks 


in the local elevators decreased 311,000 bus., 
to 4,322,000, as against 1,409,000 a year 
ago. Planting in the Southwest was 
checked by wet and cold weather, but 
ample time remains in which to seed a full 
acreage. Recent frosts caught a few early 
planted fields and caused some damage to 
fruit and other vegetation. Farmers are 
anxious to see a resumption of the spring 
weather that featured March and the first 
half of April. 


Oats—Receipts, 33 cars, against 60 a 
week ago and 938 a year ago. Reduction 
of offerings sharpened the competition for 
choice samples of both white and red oats. 
Shipments southward were liberal, drawing 
upon stored supplies. White oats closed 
3%@4e higher and red scored an advance 
of 3c. Final quotations were: No. 2 white, 
49c; No. 3, 474%4@48c; No. 2 red, 48c; No. 3, 
47c. Elevator stocks decreased 132,000 bus., 
to 749,000, as compared with 187,000 last 
year. Very few crop complaints were heard 
except from Texas where drought had a 
disastrous effect some time ago. 


Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 62 cars, against 
45 a week ago and 58 a year ago. Trade 
Was not active at any time and milo was 
especially dull. The market did not fully 
respond to the strength of corn. Kafir 
closed 1@8c per ewt. higher, with No. 2 
white at $1.70@1.72, No. 3 at $1.70, and No 
4 at $1.68@1.70. Milo suffered a net de- 
cline of 1@3c, cutting its premium and 
closing as follows: No. 2, $2.03@2.04; No. 3, 
$2.02; No. 4, $2. Stocks decreased 15,000 
bus., to 269, 000, against 479,000 a year ago. 
Planting of the new crop is going on but 
there have been few reports as to the in- 
tended acreage. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. M. Thomas, Correspondent. 


E. C. Meservey of Kansas City was an 
exchange visitor Thursday, absorbing 18 
holes of golf in the afternoon. 


Work on the additional storage space for 
the Burlington Public Elevator is progress- 
ing and the new tanks are now about ten 
feet above the surface of the ground. 


P. P. Welty, who has served as doorman 
for the St. Joseph Grain Exchange for the 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Write or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


past two or three years, has resigned his 
position and with his wife will take a trip 
to South America. E. L. Poirier has been 
chosen as his successor. 

Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending May 9 in- 
cluded F. J. Nebrugge, Kansas City; A. 
Fidler, Stewartsville, Mo.; A. G. Hensleigh, 
Conn, Iowa; C. R. Story, Seneca, Kans.; 
W. B. Phipps, Weston, Mo.; E. C. Meser- 
vey, Kansas City; F. G. Howitt, King 
City, Mo.; C. A. Hursh, Bolckow, Mo.; M. 
Graham, Conception, Mo.; E. C. Braley, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Hard wheat prices at St. 
higher for the week ending 
pared to the preceding Saturday; soft is 
3@4c higher. Corn values 4@5c up on 
yellow, 4@6c up on white, and 6@7c on 
mixed. Oats 2@2%c up for the week. 
Offerings of wheat have been very light 
although slightly heavier toward the close 
of the week; demand poor to fair. Corn 
supplies light to moderate and demand 
generally fair to good. Oats demand good 
on an average. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Marshal Hall Milling Co. has been char- 
tered with $150,000. 


The Checkerboard Elevator Co. has been 
chartered with a capital of $150,000. 


H. L. Boudreau, representing the Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., was a recent visitor 
at the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Emil Summa, St. Louis flour and grain 
merchant and for the past forty years a 
member of the Merchants Exchange, died 
at the Barnes hospital recently. 


Among recent St. Louis visitors were A. 
L. Jacobson of Sterling, Kans., S. S. Car- 
lisle of Omaha, Charles G. Randall of 
Chester, Ill., John W. Wood of Birmingham, 
Ala., Ed. S. Harte of Boonville, T. A. 
Dohey of Yukon, Okla., T. C. Cunningham 
of Independence, W. W. Pollock of Mex- 
ico and A. C. Harter of Sedalia. 


Saturday’s market for wheat futures 
closed heavily lower compared to Friday’s 
finish. May 5'¥%c off and July 5%c low- 
er. September was offered 5144c under the 
previous close, but nothing was placed. 
Compared to last Saturday, May was 2c 
higher, July was 14c higher and September 
3%c higher. The decline was due more to 
a weakened technical position in the mar- 
ket, which had been caused by buying yes- 
terday on a ridiculously low winter wheat 
estimate credited to an Eastern press 
source, than to any other factor, according 
to the general opinion today. 


Stocks of Grain on May 9. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Joseph are 3c 
May 9 com- 


B’rly 


Today ...266,537 669,493 233,110 10,563 25,273 
Wessel ipa 286,209 674,093 233,590 10,563 25,273 
BEEP BRAS 725,899 701,200 156,150 17,704 3,465 
Principal Grades— Today Yes. 1924 
No. lered wheate. 3+ acces: assis 49,649 
No. 2 red wheat.... 55,704 96,004 76,336 
Nov dohard ieee 39,004 40,371 88,164 
NO. RATS Mee sete 122,197 130,652 331,806 
INO: Zeecorn!. feos, 152,518 145,699 129,056 
INO 28 whites cass = 167,534 167,856 55,513 
Noo 2 ‘yellowacn oe. 86,796 86,469 99,188 
INO: 2*08ts 2. sees os! Shee Aen eee 2,981 
No. 2: white. oss. 54,650 54,650 69,868 
NOs 3 WHIteG ao. ree 108,607 102,045 20,657 
No: 2 Try Giese cos 10,228 10,288 10,285 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 


at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants 
Exchange): 

Receipts by antes and Rail 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 14,700 9,470 11,530 17,040 
Wheat, bu..... 55,900 48,100 47,600 79,990 
Corn, biceeenae 36,400 91,000 30,450 75,150 
Oats bua. 58,000 68,000 60,000 117,680 
RY Os DU kis stag sa tenses ae Mies eer 3 /2-e-s 
Barley, bu... 1,600 2. 22a 3,380 
Hay, local... 60 LOS eae ees Braver els 
ELA vi mecO nuts ester 48 168 108 225 
Kafir and milo 8,400 ..... 4,800 930 

NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


There appeared to be a fairly brisk trade 
in oats for export but the extent of the 
business could not be accurately confirmed. 


Edward Coker, grain buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., died this 
week at his home in New Jersey. Mr. 
Coker died of pneumonia after a short 
illness. 


During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: F. G. Coe of Chicago, 
Cc. T. Stevenson of Minneapolis, P. R. Webb 
of Buffalo, G. Peabody of Boston, J. Faw- 
eett of Pittsburgh, W. M. Kirkpatrick of 
Montreal, and H. Anderson of Toledo. 


The export demand for wheat during the 
week was fairly active at times and the 
business for the week in total amounted to 
around four to five million bushels. A sub- 
stantial portion of this trade consisted of 
Duluth No. 1 northern spring wheat, and 
there was also a fair business in Manitobas 
and some American winters. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, May 9.—The big advance in 
the wheat market during the past week 
has naturally sent flour values. soaring. 
The advance, however, has not been ac- 
companied by any noticeable improvement 
in business and flour merchants, jobbers 
and brokers are unanimous in their opinion 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


DULUT 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


that flour is worth what it will sell for, 
rather than what it cost to produce. 

Buyers generally are pursuing a hand-to- 
mouth policy and under present conditions 
refuse to anticipate their needs further 
than a few weeks in advance. 

Export interest is, limited and it is be- 
lieved that most of the outstanding con- 
tracts have already been filled. 


Spring patents were quoted at $8.75@ 


9.25; soft winter straights, $8.65@9.10, and 
hard winter’ straights, $8.75@9.25 per 
196 Ibs. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fred Knight of the Knight Packing Co., 
who has been in Hurope, is expected home 
within a few days. 


The elevators recently purchased by the 
O’Neill Grain Co. from the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co. are located at Amber, Benge, 
Castleton, McCall, Revere, Rodna and 
Stoner, all in the state of Washington. 


One hundred members of the Chamber 
of Commerce have registered their inten- 
tion to serve as delegates to the national 
foreign trade convention, which will be 
held in Seattle June 24-26. 

What winter wheat remains is doing 
well; it is jointing in Wasco county, says 
the Oregon weekly crop report ‘of the 
weather bureau. Spring grains are doing 
well, though somewhat retarded by cool 
nights. Winter rye and barley are head- 
ing. Considerable spring wheat, barley and 
rye are being sown where alfalfa was 
winter-killed. Corn planting is becoming 
more general, and early corn is up. 


First activity toward September grain 
loadings was indicated yesterday when the 
report that the Bunge Western Grain Cor- 
poration had chartered two ships for the 
north Pacific. As far as known no other 
grain companies have yet taken any action 
toward the fall loadings. It is the usual 
time for chartering, however, although the 
general situation has been slower this year. 
Last year the first ships to be chartered 
were for August and September loadings. 

The Portland Traffic and Transit Asso- 
ciation and the Portland Cordage Co., con- 
tending that present rail rates on Portland 
binder twine into surrounding states are 
out of proportion to those on the same 
commodity out of Chicago, filed a complaint 
against tke Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking as unreason- 
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carlots 


as far east as Glasgow and Miles City, 
Mont., and asking reasonable rates for the 
future. 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Brly. Fir. Crn. Ots. Hy. 
Sea. to date...14,245 511 1,631 531 666 1,976 
LY CAL IRLO vce te 24,154 230 2,495 437 651 1,988 

Tacoma— 

Sea. to date... 4,123 311 282 484 250 348 
BY lat Pike. © eee ee 8,705 202 293 402 256 487 

Seattle— 

Sea. to date... 6,962 320 2,335 669 462 1,557 
MEar BLO. sce acc 10,017 420 3,041 9385 453 1,052 

Astoria— 

Sea. to date... 2,017 3 183 1 4 40 
Wiearvago... «sic. djD00 eee LD © aan lh 31 
TOLEDO. 

S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Louis Mennel and father, Alphonse Men- 
nel of the Mennel Milling Co. have returned 
from San Diego, Calif., where they spent 
several weeks with Louis Mennel’s family. 

Flour production last week as reported 
by Toledo mills was 25,900 bbls., equal to 
54 per cent of capacity. The week before 
it was 26,500 bbls. and a year ago last week 
was 28,300 bbls. 

Joe McCord, secretary of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, and Sam _ Rice, president, 
were in Toledo last week completing ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting to be 
held here in June. 


M. J. Leake, former representative of 
the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has opened a branch office of this 


company in Toledo and will have entire 
charge of the northern Ohio territory. 


Toledo grain inspections for the past 
week were 32 cars of wheat by lake steam- 
er Northwind, 113,000 bus of wheat, 27 cars 
of corn, 30 cars of oats by lake steamer 
Coolidge, 284,000 bus. of oats, 2 cars of rye 
and 1 car of barley. ‘Total, 92 cars. 


The government report for Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan was about as expected. The 
dry spell which started early has caused 
the greatest damage although severe cold 
the fore part of March also killed a great 
deal of the late sown wheat. Dealers here 
believe the report has been largely dis- 
counted due to the private reports which 
were out early. 


Ohio soft wheat flour has been selling at 
an ‘excellent premium and country mills 
have found ready buyers for it. The local 
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80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Situation is but little changed with buyers 
holding off, being afraid of a break in the 
market after they buy. Millfeeds have been 
the strong feature of the milling business 
with firm prices and an excellent demand 
for bran especially. 

The Ohio millers are planning a series 
of group meetings to be held throughout 
the state. The object of these meetings 
will be to secure more members and give 
more millers an opportunity to meet each 
other and discuss their problems. Secre- 
tary Tanner will tour the state during the 
campaign and give talks to millers and call 
on as many as possible. 

_ The milling demand for soft wheat has 
improved some while receipts are again 
increasing. The country appears disposed 
to sell around present levels and the ‘past 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 
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JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 
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111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. KE. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
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Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 


Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


few days have shown a great interest in 
bids being sent out. Corn and oats are 
also showing more pep and the after-plant- 
ing movement may be disappointing, there- 
by stimulating the trade. 

The Traffic Association of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Elks Club Thursday night of 
last week. John Enright, traffic manager 
of the Mennel Milling Co., spoke on the 
relation of ratios to each other, and Lester 
Howard of the C. A. King & Co. announced 
the committees for the ensuing year. A 
very fine turkey dinner was followed by 
discussion of various problems relating to 
grain traffic in which all took part. 


SIOUX CITY. 

Several representatives of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture were in the city last week 
attending a conference of the directors of 
extension work of the agricultural colleges 
of thirteen of the northwestern states. 

F. B. Brown, vice-president, C. C. Cam- 
eron, G. F. A., B. J. Rowe, coal traffic 
manager, and J. V. Lanigan of the Illinois 
Central R. R., Chicago, attended the annual 
meeting of the Sioux City Traffic Club last 
week. 

Cc. J. Milligan, 68 years old, pioneer hay 
merchant, died on May .7 after an illness 
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of nine weeks. Mr. Milligan came to this 
city from Hanover, Ill., in 1895 and estab- 
lished the first hay market in Sioux City, 
at Third and Virginia streets. 

Thirty-five members of the Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce will lend their own 
services as well as their automobiles in 
taking the census of the city, this action 
having been agreed to at a meeting which 
was recently called by Charles Breun, Jr. 


That any movement initiated through 
the members’ forum will be welcomed by 
the newly elected directors and officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce was the state- 
ment of Roderick L. Macleay, recently 
elected president, in his first address before 
the forum meeting since his election. He 
declared that the directors would not urge 
this method, but that they would welcome 
it as a privilege that every member of the 


chamber had a right to enjoy under the 
by-laws. 
WINNIPEG. 
Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 
The United States government report 


on winter wheat, though considered bull- 
ish for the long pull, was immediately con- 
sidered bearish. Many looked for some- 
thing more pessimistic and had gone long 
on their belief. In other words, the mar- 
ket was over-bought and liquidation of 
these holdings brought on a break on Sat- 
urday. It was a case of evening up. There 
is no indication of attempts to bear the 
market. The government report out of the 
way, attention will now be centered on 
spring wheat prospects. 

There has generally been more interest 
and more active trade in coarse grains dur- 
ing the week. The top grades of oats con- 
tinue to obtain a big premium. On Satur- 
day No. 2 c. w. grade sold at 5c over the 


May. Oats appear to be in strong hands 
and the demand good, especially for ex- 
port. Oat crop prospects in the U. S. are 
good and act as a check on bulls and 


stocks visible are still very large. 


The weather has been exceptionally fa- 

vorable for seeding operations and wheat 
seeding is rapidly drawing to a conclusion. 
Growth, however, during the week has been 
slow, frosts at night being the retarding 
influence, and there is a frosty week-end 
forecast. Not much progress has been ac- 
complished as yet in the sowing of the 
coarse grains. General indications are that 
the acreage under all grains will not vary 
materially from last year’s figures. 
_ Stocks in the interior elevators are be- 
ing rapidly reduced. The Canadian Na- 
tional reports only 3,110,000 in store at 
country points at midnight May 7, as com- 
pared with 27,876,000 at the same time last 
year. Similar conditions prevail on the 
Canadian Pacific. Terminal wheat stocks 
have, however, been going out slowly and 
the main movement has been in oats, bar- 
ley and flax. Rye continues to be a drug 
on the market. 


A contract for the construction of fifteen 
country elevators has been awarded to the 
Harper Construction Co., Winnipeg, by the 
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Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and a _ second 
contract for the construction of twelve ele- 
vators has been awarded to Knudson & 
Sons, Regina. The points at which some 
of these elevators are to be located has not 
been as yet decided upon. These elevators 
are to be of uniform type, with a capacity 
of 32,000 bushels. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Oats receipts were only 4 cars. The 
market was inactive, but No. 4 white sold 
at 44%c. 

Cattle and calves were firm, 
veals selling at $9.50 and down. 
were light. 

Wheat in this section making only fair 
progress. Many reports of thin and spotted 
fields. Soil is beginning to show the need 
of good warm rains. 

Hogs at the local yards showed a good 
advance last week and closing prices were 
25c higher, with a top of $12.65 paid for 
choice butchers. Bulk of sales, $12.50@ 
12.60. Average weights of 130 to 160 Ilbs., 
$11.50@12.40; packing sows, $10.75@11.25; 
stags, $9.25@10. Trading was active, with 
a good demand, confined to light receipts 
of less than 1,000 head. 

Corn receipts at Peoria still remain very 
light, with 13 cars Saturday. Prices were 
1@2e lower. Offerings were in good de- 
mand; local industries took the greater 
part of the corn at the decline. No. 4 
white, $1.0914; No. 3 yellow, $1.0914; No. 4 
mixed, $1.08%; No. 6 mixed, $1.07%; No. 3 
yellow, No. Iowa, $1.10%; sample corn, 95c. 
Offerings of corn to arrive have been ex- 
tremely light. Farmers do not appear anx- 
ious to sell their corn and it looks doubtful 
for a heavy run after com planting. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending Saturday, May 9th, as 
compared with those of corresponding week 
last year as reported by Secretary, Peoria 
Board of Trade: 


with best 
Receipts 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
TRGAGY «uc Tid detaieets AP ee 32,950 20,200 
OTM OAs. 6 Sexless ag tse onan. 180,300 202,100 
Opts. vin: i 6c santa ... 50,400 158,400 
ERY C' uote esos eine ataheutre weet we 1,200 
BRrle yrs... epee eRe 15,400 15,400 
294,050 397,300 

Shipments— 1924. 
Wheat 16,800 
Corn ees... 117,400 
Oats. Pods ee eee 122,400 
TRUY Gti cte vkistate one arenes tae 1,200 
Barley 8,400 
239,350 266,200 


Plans are being made by the Chamber of 
Commerce Association for extensive im- 
provements on the Board of Trade building 
on Washington street. It is planned to 
redecorate and repaint the four halls in the 
building and the Exchange floor. The en- 
tire outside will be repainted and repaired. 
With the new improvements the building 
should be one of the most attractive in the 
lower part of town. 
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F. M. Wilson of the Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ig Co. was a recent business visitor in the 
ity. 

Allan M. Clement, senior member of Cle- 
lent, Curtis & Co., is taking a short va- 
ation in the south. 

Roy Hall, of Chapin & Co., was in Min- 
eapolis the first of the month calling on 
lillers and feed jobbers. 


Richard Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann Grain 
0., Was a visitor at the New York offices 
f that company some days ago. 


William Bartels, who has been a member 
f the Chicago Board of Trade for 50 years, 
scently sold his membership, which orig- 
ally cost him $250, for $7,350. 


Paddleford & Lamy moved into their new 
nd larger quarters, suite 976-978-980, at 
8 South La Salle street on May 11. Stead- 
y growing business necessitated larger 
uarters. This firm, which is a consolida- 
on of two concerns, was formed on July 
)», 19238. For many years Fred A. Paddle- 
rd and Joseph E. Lamy have been active 
1 the grain trade. Mr. Lamy is former 
rst vice president of the Chicago Board 
. Trade. 


Trade Opinion. 


Crop developments, in our judgment, 
ontinue to be the dominating influences. 
_ is too early for anyone to state with 
ny degree of accuracy what the world 
ut-turn will be. ‘This is something that 
lust be watched closely from week to 
eek for the next ninety days at least. 
resent prices seem quite adequate to dis- 
sunt a reasonably bullish crop showing. 
ur advice to traders is to limit commit- 
lents to moderate proportions and watch 
ery closely the growing conditions in the 
nited States, Canada and in Burope.— 
ross, Roy, Eberhardt & Harris. 


The Government figures prompted the 
»mplete reversal of sentiment from the 
stion in grain Friday. Snow, following up 
is estimate, calls attention to the fact that 
ie Official preliminary figures show for 
ansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Nebraska 
0 millions less than was harvested last 
sar. However, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
issouri, Colorado and California, other 
iportant states, show in these preliminary 
sures prospects for larger yields than last 
sar. A very light cash trade to millers 
‘re and there was a lack of important de- 
and for foreign account; deliveries on 
ay contracts were liberal. Some day, we 
ype soon, the grain exchanges will take 
© necessary steps to eliminate such un- 
liable estimates as the one before the 
ade Friday.—Pope & Eckhardt. 
The Government estimate of wheat yield 
aS given a bearish construction because 
did not confirm a very radical newspaper 
timate. Any yield of winter wheat below 
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500 million necessitates liberal crops in all 
other exporting countries in order to pro- 
vide for annual requirements. Of course, 
it is not possible to determine whether our 
crop will improve or deteriorate between 
now and harvest, but it is well known that 
the weather in the month of June has very 
much to do with the final outcome. A lo- 
eal authority places a bullish construction 
upon the report for the reason that a con- 
siderable portion of the remaining area was 
sown on timothy or clover land and there- 
fore not plowed up. From this basis it is 
argued that the average yield at time of 
harvest will not be excessive.—Thomson & 
McKinnon, 

The market has had an upward trend 
during the current week. The most impor- 
tant stimulus was reduced forecasts of the 
winter wheat crop issued by private statis- 
ticians on May 1. These estimates ranged 
from 427 million to 447 million and com- 
pares with the government forecast on 
April 1 of 474 million and a production of 
590 million last year. An average yield 
per acre of spring wheat in the United 
States is 12.6 bushels and in the Canadian 
provinces 15.1 bushels. Of course, the sea- 
son may be more favorable or less favor- 
able than the average, but on the basis of 
average out-turn on the estimated acre- 
age, the spring wheat crop in the United 
States would be about 260 million, com- 
pared with the unusually good yield last 
year of 283 million and in Canadian prov- 
inces 335 million, against 240 million last 
year. Adding these to a forecast of 447 
million winter wheat gives 707 million for 
the United States, and for North America 
1,042,000,000, against 1,112,000,000 last year. 
—Clement, Curtis & Co. 


A  sentimentally bearish construction 
placed on the Government report, coupled 
with lower Liverpool cables, started our 
market on a sharply lower basis. Scat- 
tered liquidation was quite general, and 
the wheat sold was absorbed by commis- 
sion houses. The bearish construction 
placed on the government report does not 
appear logical, in view of the fact that our 
reports indicate continued deterioration in 
the growing crop since these figures were 
gathered.—Bartlett-Frazier & Co. 

Wheat prices are generally lower on a 
bearish construction being placed on the 
Government report by the majority of the 
trade. It was reported that there were 
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Price, $1.75 
327 So. La Salle St. ,Chicago, Ill 


Name, Kind, Gross 


Dollars, Cents 


covers with leather 
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RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
90 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 
on Consignments. 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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EE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 
GALVESTON 


KANSAS CITY 
TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


many bids for spring wheat from the Con- 
tinent in the Northwest markets, which 
were almost workable. While it is very 
possible that this year’s winter wheat crop 
may approximate 500,000,000 bushels, we 
feel that as stocks of wheat are light the 
world over, and as our carry-over will be 
a small one, that until definite information 
is obtainable regarding the size and pros- 
pects of the spring wheat crop, prices will 


hold firm and we would buy July wheat on 
any good break under the $1.50 mark,—J. Ap 
Badenoch & Co. 


ee ee ee 

When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PrIcE CuRRENT-GRaIN Re 
PORTER. 
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Both frame and cyl- 
inder can either be hung 
from scale or driveway 
or set on separate con- 
crete foundation. 
Address Dept. “D” for 
blue prints or further in- 
formation. 


his is the /mproved 
TRAPP DUMP 


The Standard in Square Lift Dumps Since 1918 


square lift dump on the 
market today. 

Requires no joists to be 
cut or removed in order 
to install, making it eas- 
iest to install. 


Horse guard removed in cuts in 
order to show joist. 


Also Manufacturers 


of the 


Globe Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dump 


Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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CANADIAN MOVEMENT 


Navigation Opened April 14 — Movement 
Small—Seeding Done Under Favorable 
Conditions. 


By E. A. Ursell, Statistician. 

T. WILLIAM, ONT., May 8.—Navi- 
F zation at the Canadian head of the 

lakes was opened by the arrival on 
April 14 of the steamer Thomas J. 
Drummond from the lower lakes with a 
cargo of rails, but it was not until the 
17th that the next vessel—the John J. 
Rammacher—arrived for a cargo of 
grain. As indicated a month ago the 
opening was a quiet one, the only fea- 
ture of note being the large shipments 
of oats, barley and flaxseed. The move- 
ment of wheat has been quite small, 
doubtless owing to the lack of export 
demand and the congested state of the 
elevators at Montreal. These conditions 
are undoubtedly the reflection of the un- 
stable condition of the Winnipeg and 
Chicago markets. With prices fluctu- 
ating within a range of over 30 cents 
per bushel within a month or so, it is 
hardly to be expected that overseas pur- 
chasers will buy in any quantity. Con- 
sequently there can be little hope of a 
brisk demand for the balance of Can- 
ada’s wheat surplus until a more settled 
condition has been established. 

In the meantime much speculation 
exists as to the possible trend of prices. 
The present statistical position is all in 
favor of the overseas importen, but 
there are many who see in the largely 
reduced winter wheat crop anticipated 
in the United States, together with the 
possibility of not more than normal 
spring wheat crops, the justification of 
higher prices. It is, as yet, far too 
early to make any predictions regard- 
ing the spring wheat crops. The acre- 
age sown is not yet definitely known 
and both in U. S. A. and Canada seed- 
ing has progressed under conditions 
highly favorable to the early develop- 
ment of the plant. Indeed, for the last 
two weeks in April, precipitation was 
sufficient to retard ploughing and seed- 
ing operations in Western Canada. This 
was, however, highly favorable to the 
ground already seeded as well as en- 
suring abundance of moisture for the 
present. 

As regards the statistical position it 
is important to note that with 13 weeks 
of the season still to be provided for 
at an average rate of 15 to 16 million 
bushels, there are over 75 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour afloat, or approx- 
imately sufficient for 5 weeks’ require- 
ments. In addition, there are 2 weeks’ 
requirements in hand so that only 6 
weeks’ requirements, plus a moderate 
amount afloat, must be shipped from 
exporting countries—some 115 million 
bushels in all. India has none to ship, 
Australia, Argentina and North Amer- 
ica, together have considerably more 
than the required amount. Australia and 
Argentina together are shipping at the 
rate of 614 million bushels weekly, it is 
reported and tonnage has been engaged 
for shipments of some 20 million bush- 
els from Australia as well as consider- 
able amounts from Argentina. North 
American shipments run around 5%, 
million per week. Ten weeks’ ship- 
ments at this rate will be sufficient to 
provide, theoretically, for all require- 
ments of importers, and at the same 
time, leave a carry-over in exporting 
countries as well. Incidentally, Can- 
ada alone can furnish 8 weeks of the 
North American shipments at the rate 
mentioned. 

Freight rates are slightly lower than 
a year ago on the great lakes and from 
the Atlantic seaboard. At the opening 
of navigation the rate to Mentreal was 
104%c to 1le, as compared to 12¢ per 
bushel, wheat basis, a year ago, and to 
Buffalo 2%c to 2%c, as compared with 
2%c to 8c a year ago. Present quota- 
tions are 10c to Montreal and 2c to Buf- 
falo with an odd shipment to Buffalo at 
1%,c per bushel, wheat basis. From the 
Atlantic seaboard berth tonnage to U. K. 
ports is quoted at around 4%c to 5c 
from New York and 5c to 6c from 
Montreal, but te Hamburg and Antwerp 
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rates are firmer owing to heavier ship- 
ments to that port and last quotations 
were around 15¢ per 100 Ibs. heavy 
grain. =F 

The total number of cars inspected: 
during the month totaled 10,067 cars of 
all grains, as compared with 14,942 a 
month ago and 13,617 a year ago. Of 
these 6,595 were wheat, as compared 
with 10,481 a month ago and 9,630 a 
year ago; while 3,296 or 50 per cent. 
graded into contfact grades, as com- 
pared with 4,616 or 44.4 per cent a 
month ago and 8,140 or 84.5 per cent a 
year ago. The increase in cars of bar- 
ley*and flaxseed inspected over a year 
ago continues to be well maintained 
while the percentage of the total barley 
crop which has already been marketed 
to date is the highest on record for 
western Canada. 

Comparative tables showing inspec- 
tions, receipts, shipments and prices 
follow: 

(1) Number of cars inspected in the 
Western Grain Inspection Division dur- 
ing April: 


1925 1924——_ 

Cars. Bus. Cars. Bus. 
Wheat ....6,595 8,666,100 9,684 13,016,600 
Oats beatey. 1,916 3,669,200 2,549 5,390,000 
Barley ..... 832 1,193,600 825 1,232,750 
Flaxseed .. 517 577,200 256 283,100 
RCM. coe 155 187,750 302 403,350 


(2) Total inspections of 1924 crops 
to the end of April, as compared with 
the final estimate of production in the 
three prairie provinces: 

Estimated crop. Total inseaaa 


Bus. us. 
Wheat ...... 235,694,000 190,233,750 
Oatss.. nse 229,046,000 36,434,850 
Barley” ssc 68,576,000 28,662,600 
Flaxseed ... 9,577,900 7,010,750 
RYG€eeelinwae 11,588,000 5,046,650 


(3) Total receipts at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur elevators during the 9 months 
ending April: P 


1925. 1924. 

Bus. Bus. 
Wheat. .. ccs woes 139,152,706 247,317,661 
Oats. 22.7 canes ee 28,371,534 35,042,398 
Barley? acorn vee tere 25,244,164 12,949,739 
Flaxseed 20... cn scene 6,338,452 3,720,037 
RVG 2.0452 ison eee 4,890,628 5,287,888 


(4) Total shipments from Ft. Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur elevators during the 
9 months ending April: 


1925. 1924. 

Bus. Bus. 
Wheat oak wesc 125,910,714 222,750,604 
Oats . “inivis.eeaenee 23,881,086 26,745,610 
Barley wi4.ctesieeen 23,066,969 13,430,427 
Miaxseed .focemssetene 3,976,741 3,389,667 
RY€ © 3..0cc ee op aes 4,787,275 5,536,641 


(5) Distribution of lake shipments 
from Ft. William-Port Arthur, April, 
1925: 

Canadian U.S.A. 


ports ports. Total. 

Bus Bus val 
Wheat 4,655,088 8,195,523 12,850,611 
Ogts* cee 3,809,439 3,914,620 7,724,059 
Barley’. s:c.0% 253,556 3,491,157 744,713 
Flaxseed .... 59,700 1,216,068 1,275,768 
BUY C:. -0nje ng eee, eee 43,925 - 43,925 


(6) Total grain handlings at Vancou- 
ver public elevators, 9 months ending 
April: 


1925 1924 

Receipts— Bus. Bus. 
Wheat, « ciwisistsreere 21,235,493 42,397,962 
Oats. 2as! celeste arte orien 314,036 259,356 
Barley *...cscdsceaneene 476,296 46,28 
Rye. skh.sdscenta cutee 37,860 188,83: 

Shipments— Bus. Bus. 
Wheat. i252 cust 20,137,525 40,999,668 
Oats. © caccivr io wteterenen encore 393,632 316,83t 
Barley» nsec 434,951 44,74! 
Ry6) obs. coeeties Geers 40,865 186,014 


Prices, APRIL, 1925. 
Basis in store, Ft. William-Port Ar 
thur. Spot closing prices: ‘ 
Range 
Wheat— Apr.1. Apr. 30. during month. 
1. Nor....150% 162% 138%(3) 169 QJ 


Ss 
2C. W... 475 56% 42 (3) 5634080) 


3 C. W... 74% 853% | 68%4(3) 88 9423) 
Flaxseed— 
1 N.W.C..236 230% 226%4(3) 2433411) 


Rye— 
2) Che wWaeelal 106%, 1043¢(3) 121 @) 


or 


Finland’s production of grains has 
been for many years far below its con 
sumption, and in spite of the recell 
movement for government aid to agri 
culture, it appears probable that the 3; 
500,000 people in Finland will be largel) 
dependent upon grain and jflour im 
ports for some time in the future 
Through years of custom, it is a TY 
bread country, the characteristic of f@ 
voring rye bread being almost univeras 
among the farmers who form about 6 
per cent of the population. 


q 
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The Letter Box 


Has Popcorn. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I am 
in a popcorn territory and have a good 
deal of popcorn on hand. I am looking 
for a wholesaler or jobber of good stand- 
ing that would buy a carload or more of 
Jack hulless and white rice popcorn 
shelled, cleaned and sacked.—Ronald 
Meyer, Carnarvon, Ia. 


Babson Needs Us. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have need of average price by months 
of mess pork at Chicago for the year 
1924 which you compile and publish in 
certain issues. If this compliation has 
already been made, we should much ap- 
preciate receiving the data for all the 
months of 1924. If not, would it be pos- 
sible nevertheless to give us figures for 
January and February of that year for 
which ithe issues of your magazine are 
lacking from our files—F. G. Perry, Ed- 
itor Babsonchart. 


A Useful Publication. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have put in an order for your Year 
Book for this bureau. We use your in- 
formation for statistical studies only, 
and since we occupy a professional and 
technical position rather than one in 
the trade, we have no particular need 
for more than those necessary for our 
statistical work here. However, we are 
very dependent on some of your older 
tabulations for comparative purposes, 
and feel that the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 
Reporter is one of the leading statistical 
sources of the country.—EHdward N. 
Wentworth, Armour’s Live Stock Bu- 
reau. 


A Cordial Invitation. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
know you are planning on coming out 
to the Los Angeles convention in June 
and we particularly invite you to route 
your ticket returning via Phoenix and 
take advantage of our invitation to 
visit the Roosevelt Dam, going over 
the famous Apache Trail, back by Globe 
and Miami, Ariz., the greatest copper 
producing section of the United States, 
Over the Superior Highway to Phoenix 
as the guests of the Phoenix Seed & 
Feed Comapny and Arizona Seed & 
Floral Company.—Phoeniz Seed & Feed 


Co., Marshall Humphrey, Phoenix, Ariz: 
Situation in Illinois. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 


best that can be said of the past ten 
days of crop weather is that it permit- 
ted outdoor work to progress. Cool, 
high winds have licked up the scanty 
moisture from surface of the ground, 
four frosty nights this week have not pro- 
moted crop growing much. The old say- 
ing that light frosts in the light of the 
moon don’t hurt proved true. By the 
way some learned people now contend 
that this old saying has been proven to 
be scientifically true. We are now in 
the dark of the moon and will observe 
any further frosts with interest. 

Wheat has not stooled out on the 
ground like many had hoped, if better 
growing weather had prevailed. Most 
observers say that present prospect is 
little if any improved over condition 
of two weeks ago. 

Corn planters have run steadily the 
past week, probably better than two- 
thirds of the seed is now in the ground. 
Those who took the risk and planted in 


_ April have little to show for it as weath- 


er has been too cool to promote germina- 
tion and growth. 

Farmers have been offered a dollar or 
more per bushel for corn this week; they 
seem to be thinking about selling some 
corn before long, the quantity no doubt 
will be partially regulated by the kind 
of weather furnished for the growing 
crop. At some stations the supply of 
corn on farms is light, at others as much 
as half the 1924 crop is on hand, a fair 
guess would be around 30 to 35 per cent 
average. Shippers may expect an ex- 
cellent quality of corn from this section 
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from now on, much will grade number 
two. 


Oat fields do not look as good as ten 
days ago; they were not heavy enough 
to shade the ground and protect surface 
moisture from the attacks of high 
winds. Showers have been rather light 
and infrequent of late; there is a gen- 
eral desire for a good warm soaking 
rain. The fair movement of oats to mar- 
ket meets with a pretty good demand.— 
H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill., May 9. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
~ CROP REPORT. 


Cold weather combined with frost 
which has considerably retarded growth 
of all crops is the outstanding feature 
of the week’s reports. Very beneficial 
rains occurred over most of the north 
central portion of the country, particu- 
larly from the Ohio Valley eastward. 
The southwest as a whole, is still too 
dry. In spite of the retarding influ- 
ence of the low temperatures, growth 
was fairly good. This applies particu- 
larly to the grasses and small grain 
crops. Frost damage occurred in many 
localities. This, however, is chiefly con- 
fined to fruits and early vegetables. 
Slight damage was also done to spring 
wheat in some localities. How great 
this damage will be, no one can def- 
initely say at the present time. 


Oats is very satisfactory, making 
slow, steady growth wherever grown 
and the acreage is larger than last year. 


Wheat as a whole is fair; it is mak- 
ing good progress in most of the pro- 
ducing belt. The winter variety was 
benefited by the cool weather; in the 
south of Kansas it is slowly heading 
out. Spring wheat has been a little slow 
the past week. 

Cotton planting is progressing favor- 
ably throughout the southern and south- 
western states with much cotton up to 
a fairly good stand in many localities. 
The southeast, however, still complains 
of slow germination due to dry weather. 


Corn is doing fairly well in the more 
southerly portion of the country. 


Planting is being delayed in the more 
northerly sections. The state of Iowa 
reports some corn which was up. dam- 
aged by frost—F. Baakes, Vice-Pres. & 
Gen. Sales Agt., May 9. 


-_—-_- 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CROP 
REPORT. 


The small grain crops of the North- 
west have not shown much progress 
during the past week. The weather has 
been cold with frosts and freezing tem- 
peratures nearly every night except in a 
few localities. While the color of some 
grain has been slightly affected, there 
are no reports of any actual damage. 
The frosts have done some good by 
killing weeds which had a good start 
in places. 

There have been good rains at a num- 
ber of points where they were needed. 

The spring wheat crop. generally 
shows a very satisfactory condition and 
is now from 1 to 5 inches high. At 
some places the acreage shows a de- 
cided increase, while at others it is not 
as great as last year. Now that wheat 
seeding is completed, we will soon be 
able to obtain estimates on the total 
acreage in the four Northwest states. 

The rye crop is not as good as early 
reports indicated. There is a consider- 
able amount winter killed in local dis- 
tricts. Some of this has been plowed 
up and will be reseeded to other grains. 
In other places rye shows a fairly good 
stand and color. 

While the conditions are satisfactory, 
there is little to report on barley and 
oats at the present time, as these crops 
are just showing above ground. 

In a few places some early flax had 
been sown and the heavy frosts un- 
doubtedly have damaged it to some ex- 
tent. This is a very small percentage 
of the total acreage, as the major por- 
tion of flax is not seeded until the dan- 
ger of frosts is past. As previously 
reported, there is considerable new 
breaking and indications point to an 


increase in flax acreage where the soil 
is suited for it. 

Some corn planting has been done, 
but it has been retarded on account of 
the cold weather. 

We consider the general condition of 
the small grain crops extremely good 
up to the present time. In order to 
maintain the fine start, due to an ex- 
ceptionally early spring, warm grow- 
ing weather is now essential—By W. 
G. Hudson, May 6. 
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PROGRAM, KANSAS GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, which will be held 
at Wichita on May 21 and 22, has an 
interesting program preparea, and it 
will be well worth while for all dealers 
to be present. 


The Wichita Board of Trade will en- 
tertain the dealers at a banquet at the 
close of the convention, and they are 
“some” entertainers. 


Thursday, 9 A. M. 


Registration in lobby of Hotel Broad- 
view. (All dealers are requested to regis- 
ter during the morning and secure identi- 
fication badges.) 

(Registration will be in charge of F. S. 
Rexford, representing the Grain Dealers 
Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 


First Session, 10 A. M., Roof Garden, 
Hotel Broadview. 
Convention called to order by president. 


Singing of ‘‘America’’ by audience. 
(Leaders: Sam Wallingford and Ed. 
Welch.) 


President’s annual address. 

Secretary’s annual report. 

Address—F. G. Horner, president of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, Law-— 
renceville, Ill. 

Address — ‘‘Harvesting An Insurance 
Crop’’—Henry Swift Ives, Chicago, II. 

General discussion. 

Appointment of committees. 

Adjournment. 


Second Session—Thursday, 2 P. M. 


Meeting called to order by president. 

Community singing. 

Address—‘‘Representing Wichita’’—L, H. 
Powell, Kansas. 

Address—‘‘Price Trends in the Wheat 
Market’’—Prof. R. M. Green, Manhattan 
Kans. 

Address—‘‘Reasons Why Shippers Should 
Not Be Compelled to Pay Interest on 
Grain Sold F. O. B. Track’’—E. D. Clark, 
Tampa, Kans. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Third Session—Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
Meeting called to order by the president. 
Community singing. 
Address—‘‘Reduction 


n in Mid-Continent 
Coal Rates’’—Judge C., 


M. Reed, Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Address—“Bunc’ ’—J. R. Ladlie, Liberty, 
Kans. 

Address—“‘Legislative Efforts and the 
Results’—Hon.° C. J Cave, 


t Sublette, 
Kans. ; 
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Lightning rod demonstration—A. J. Doo- 
ley, Topeka, Kans. 
Discussion. 


Adjournment. 
Fourth Session, Friday, 2 P. M. 


Meeting called to order by the president. 

Community singing. 

Address—‘Why Privilege Trading Is a 
Protection to the Country Elevator Oper- 
ator’’—H. P. Trusler, Emporia, Kans. 

Address—‘‘The Transporation Question” 
—C. D. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 

Elevator records, preparation of cars, loss 
and damage claims, delay claims, claim 
payments—John Baker, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary’ s Financial Report. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 
Report of the Arbitration Committee. 
Report of the Resolutions -Committee. 
New business. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


ANOTHER ANGLE. 


In an article a week ago, I stated I 
believed the worst was known about the 
winter wheat crop. After yesterday’s 
Government report, I am still of that 
opinion. The June and July condition 
of winter wheat will have to be 70, or 
a loss of 7 points in the condition to 
realize yesterday’s estimate. What is 
attained by using a fluctuating par yield 
on grain in making estimates, is hard 
to conceive. If the object is to advance 
grain prices, during the growing period, 
it can be understood. On the other 
hand, it must be disturbing to business 
interests to be continually advised of a 
poor crop outlook, and it no doubt af- 
fects producers and permits our com- 
petitors to dispose of the balance of 
their surpluses of old wheat at profit- 
able prices, providing foreign markets 
advance on our low crop estimates. The 
unfortunate part for the producer and 
speculator is that each year when the 
harvest is over, the crop is found to 
be larger than the estimate of April and 
May, and there is a rush to unload both 
speculative holdings and market the 
surplus raised, with the result that 
prices decline and the grain exchanges 
are blamed for it. It would seem to me 
it would be far better were one par used 
from April to July on winter wheat, 
and in fact, on all grains from their 
first reports to the last, and the crops 
estimated on the advance or decline in 
the condition. The present method is 
confusing to the larger portion of the 
grain trade—J. F. Jackson, Pynchon 
é Co. 
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Copper carbonate sustained its repu- 
tation in 1924 as a satisfactory control 
of the bunt of wheat and smut of hull- 
less oats, and in the majority of trials 
effectively controlled smut of hulled 
oats. 


Security from Lightning 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau names lightning as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 1924. 


é Insist on Under- 
Laboratories Master Label installation. 


Take heed and protect yourself now. 
writers’ 


investment, it assures your insurance reduction. 


Fire protection is not available to most grain elevators. 


menaces. 


Losses 


Small in cost in proportion to fixed 


Stop this greatest of fire 


Saving on insurance pays for a Security System in a few years. 


We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ Laboratories approved lightning 


conductor systems for grain elevators, 
smoke stacks and other large structures. 


warehouses, factories, 
Write for specifica- 


tions and information on how to prevent lightning losses. 


Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 


100 Per Cent-ALWAYS 


BURLINGTON 
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WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age for Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WISCONSIN 


roo VY EE VIL, KILLE. Te 


Save Dock- 
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ARIZONA. 


Glendale, Ariz—The Country Gin & 
Milling Co., of which A. E, England is 
president, will start work at once on 
a new cotton gin on the England ranch, 
northwest of here. 


ARKANSAS. 

Wilmar, Ark.—The feed business op- 
erated by J. P. Jolley & Co. has been 
closed out. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Fire destroyed the 
feed store of H. A. Kollmer, with a 
loss of $40,000. 

Ellisville, Ark.—The 
here, owned by Jim 
stroyed by fire recently; 
$1,000 with no insurance. 


mill north of 
Miller, was de- 
loss about 


CALIFORNIA. 

Orland (Glenn Co.) Calif—New 
and improved appliances are being in- 
stalled in the Orland alfalfa mill, which 
is being remodeled. 


COLORADO. 


Del Norte, Colo.—A. L. Smith will 
handle hay, grain and feed in a store 
which he has opened here. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—The hold- 
ings of the Liles Grain Co. have been 
purchased by Conley-Ross Grain Co., 
which operates elevators at Denver 
and Matheson. The purchase includes 
a grain elevator, two warehouses lo- 
cated on the Colorado & Southern 
and Santa Fe Railway right-of-ways, 
and all equipment, machinery and ap- 
purtenances. 


FLORIDA. 


Fla—A one-story building 


Tampa, 
by Pedro Martino & Co., 


occupied 


wholesale feed and grain dealers, to- 
gether with a quantity of feed, was 
destroyed by fire thought to have 


started from spontaneous combustion. 
Loss was approximately $40,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

Eddyville, IIl—-Geo. Mansen has sold 
the Eddyville Roller Mill to A. L. 
Robbs. 

Minonk, IIl—New air dumps are now 


in operation at the Minonk Farmers 
Elevator & Sup. Co. elevator. 

Crab Orchard, II|—The flouring mill, 
one of the old landmarks here, burned 


down. It was owned by W. H. Mott- 
singer. 
Ursa, IIl—The Decatur Const. Co. 


are remodeling the house of The Farm- 


ers Coop. Blev. Co. and installing a 
new boot. 
Decatur, Ill. — Wm. Shellabarger, 


formerly of Salina, Kans., has moved 
here to look after the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co.’s interests. 

Harmon, IIl.—Thieves broke into the 
Armour elevator and hauled away at 
least 6,000 bushels of oats, presumably 
in large auto trucks holding from 150 
to 200 bushels. 

Grange, IIl.—The Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co. have made extensive changes 
and repairs, which gives them an up- 
to-date and handy place in which to 
transact business. 

Mendota, IIIl—T. 
sold his interest in 
mission firm of Cavanaugh & Ray to 
John A. Eckert and the firm will op- 
erate under the name of Eckert & Ray, 
the junior partner being C. L. Ray. 

Alhambra, II!|.—On May 7, fire totally 
destroyed the elevator and warehouse 
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the grain and com- 
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of the Prange Milling Co., whose head- 
quarters are at New Douglas, Ill. In- 
surance partly covered the loss. As 
soon as plans and specifications can 
be completed, it will be rebuilt. 

Bloomington, Ill. — The National 
Farmers Eley. Grain Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $250,000 
by D. H. Allan, Lawrence Farlow and 
D. J. Cottington. They will deal in 
grain, hay, feed, seed and agricultural 
products on commission; brokerage 
and export business. 

Peoria, IIl.—Stockholders of the 
Farmers Terminal Elevator & Commis- 
sion Co. organized to purchase an ele- 
vator here, but now apparently a dead 
issue, have been offered an opportu- 
nity to exchange their stock in the 
Grain Marketing Co. Action has been 


taken to dissolve and return to the 
stockholders 85c on each dollar in- 
vested. 


INDIANA. 


Millgrove, Ind.—C. V. Riggs of Mont- 
pelier has purchased the elevator here. 


Decatur, Ind.—William Murphy has 
purchased the old Gillig mill from Her- 
man Gillig. 


Bourbon, Ind.—Krause & Apfelbaum 
has leased the Inwood Elevator proper- 
ty of J. C. Erwin. 

Onawa, la.Machinery is being in- 
stalled in the Onawa Mills which will 
be completed soon. 

Abbott, la—The Farmers Cooper- 
ative Elevator Co., President, U. Bev- 
ing, has been dissolved. 

Albia, la—On May 3d, the mill and 
stack of Moses Edwards & Sons was 


blown down and hurled across the 
street. 
Maquoketa, la. — The Farmers and 


Merchants Savings Bank has purchased 
the implement business of G. A. Lein- 
baugh. 

Grundy Center, la.—S. F. Price has 
been re-elected as manager of the 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator for an- 


other year. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—J. Fielden Martin, 
representing the Evansville Grain 
Buying Co., Evansville, Ind., has 


opened an office here. 

Curtisville, Ind~—The Grain elevator 
of the Windfall Grain Co. is being cov- 
ered with corrugated sheet steel as a 
protection against the elements and 
fire. 

Bloomfield, Ind.—Chas. F. Engle, who 
has been partner of J. M. Vest in the 
Bloomfield Mill & Elevator Co., has 
sold his interest to Mr. Vest’s sons, 
Frank and Parmer Vest. 


Ft. Dodge, la. — The plant of the 
Quaker Oats Co. will probably be ready 
for operation by the first of June. For 
the present, no other product than 
rolled oats will be manufactured. The 
mill has been electrified so that all 
machinery will be motor driven. 


Irvington, la——A new elevator will 
be built to replace the large double 
elevator of the Farmers Cooperative 
Ass’n which was burned recently. It 
is probable that an elevator of 25,000 


bushels capacity of fire-proof con- 
struction will be erected, and contract 
will be let soon. 

Sioux City, la—The Beach-Wickham 


Grain Co. of Chicago will open branch 
offices here subject to final approval by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. In con- 
junction with the opening of the 
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branch, a private wire service will be 
operated, and regular cash grain con- 
signments and options will be handled. 


Wheatland, Ind. Fire, resulting 
from hot ashes dumped against the 
metal sheeting on the engine room of 
the Farmers Grain Elevator, threatened 
for a time the destruction of the build- 
ing. Due to prompt discovery and 
efficient work, the damage was con- 


fined to the engine room. Insurance 
covered the damage. 
KANSAS. 


Damar, Kans.—Fire slightly damaged 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elev. Co.’s 
elevator. 

Smith Center, Kans. — The Derby 
grain Co. will soon start remodeling 
the grain elevator here. 

Effingham, Kans.—Charles Hegarty 
suffered a small loss when his dust 
house was damaged by fire. 


Atchison, Kans.—W. B. Dalton, the 
state grain inspector, has appointed 
Warren Hartman and Carl Schmeling 
as grain inspectors. 

Manhattan, Kans.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin completely destroyed the 
old mill property belonging to A. F. 
Huse. Estimated loss covering the 
mill property, mill machinery, stock of 
groceries and household furniture is 
said to be about $15,000. No insur- 
ance was carried on the machinery or 
building, it is reported. 


LOUISIANA. 


Crowley, La.—C. W. Lyman is re- 
entering the grain trade under his 
own hame. He was formerly con- 


nected with the Louisiana Grain Co. 

Shreveport, La.—The large hay ware- 
house of the Shreveport Mill & Hle- 
vator Co. has been completed and the 
grain warehouse will be complete in a 
few days. The warehouses are 60x200 
ft. and 60x150 ft. respectively. 


MARYLAND. 

Hampstead, Md.—Frank Switzer pur- 
chased the elevator and flour mill of 
the Malko Mlg. & Ltg. Co. from the 
receivers for $40,500. 


Hagerstown, Md. — Wheat specula- 
tion is reported to be the reason for 
the bankruptcy of the Reed Grain & 
Mlg. Co. whose liabilities have been 
listed at close to $160,000 and assets 
about $20,000 with open accounts close 
to $100,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Fire totally 
destroyed the Star Mill of the Voight 
Milling Co. on May Ist. 

Lansing, Mich.—The 
tion of the Michigan 
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Ass’n will be held July 27th at th 
Hotel Tuller, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA. 

Fertile, Minn.—Victor Hoglund ha; 
purchased the feed mill of Kankel & 
Chloupek. 

Echo, Minn.—Elevator No. 2 of th 
Farmers Warehouse Ass’n was totalh 
destroyed by fire. 

Hancock, Minn.—W. L. Johnson wil 
tear down his present elevator ani 
erect an entirely new plant. 

Shakopee, Minn. — The local Kin; 
Midas mill, managed by E. G. Darsow 
opened May 1st for the manufacture 0 
rye flour. 

Brooks, Minn.—The Farmers Eleva 
tor, at present leased by the Crooks 
ton Milling Co. has been purchased b} 
GewDs Hall: 

Green Isle, Minn.—Dan Egan, mana 
ger of the Equity Elevator, was foun: 
dead in the railroad yards, havin; 
fallen off freight. 

Ash Creek, Minn.—The Farmers Ele 
vator Co. of Ash Creek sponsored : 
codperative booster meeting which wa) 
attended by farmers from a large te? 
ritory. 

Duluth, Minn. — April grain ship 
ments from here exceeded the total fo 
the same month in 1924 by 3,826,33! 
bushels and that of April, 1923, by 
7,059,316 bushels. 

Richmond, Minn. — The Richmon 
Coéperative Creamery Ass’n will giv 
up the handling of flour and feed, a 
it will not compete with the New Mil 
put in operation lately. 

Austin, Minn.—Mrs. C. W. Rosen 
thal and Mrs. J. B. Nelson will estab 
lish a selling agency here for distribu 
tion, representing the Whole Grail 
Wheat Company of Chicago. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.—Officials are in 
vestigating an attempt to burn th 
Canton Grain Co. elevator at Foxhome 
The fire was put out before much dam 
age was done. Investigation showe' 
that the safe had been emptied 0 
books, papers as well as money. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.—The Fergus Co_ 
operative Farmers Elevator has let con 
tract to J. P. Johnson for additions t 
their elevator at a cost of $6,557, whicl 
will include two new concrete gral 
tanks, each forty feet high, and an eD 
larged office, a new dump and othe 
equipment. 


MISSOURI. 

Conway, Mo.—J. E. Kelly has lease . 
his feed mill to Ed. Miller who is 2 
charge of same. 

Sibley, Mo.—Rex Hedrick of Buck 
ner recently purchased the Sibley Ele 
vator for $1,100. | 
naa eee 4 
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Cranby, Mo.—Phil Ratliff of Neosho 
‘has opened a branch feed store with 
‘Ernest Jaeger in charge. 

Bloodiland, Mo.—The grocery store 
and corn mill of Frank Brown burned 
here recently. He carried no insur- 
‘ance. 
| Fayette, Mo.—The members of the 
‘Farmers Codperative Ass’n have voted 
to buy the Fayette Mill & Mercantile 
Co., and agreed upon a price of $27,- 
‘500. 

Palmyra, Mo.—Yeager Bros. & Schaf- 
fer, are considering the forming of a 
stock company to put the Peoples’ 
Mills, which they recently purchased, 
in operation again. The business would 
be capitalized at $15,000. 


MONTANA. 


| Cascade, Mont.—The Cascade Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. has installed $5,000 
test laboratory. 


Harlowton, Mont. — The Montana 
Flour Mills resumed work this. week, 
‘on account of a better outlook for the 
marketing of milling products. 

Boyd, Mont. — Fire destroyed the 
‘Montana-Dakota Grain Company’s ele- 
yator, which was managed by C. C. 
‘Nordman. 4,000 bushels of grain were 
burned. Loss was covered by insurance. 


Billings, Mont. — Plans have been 
announced for the immediate establish- 
‘ment here of one of America’s big 
‘brokerage houses by Logan & Bryan 
who will have direct wires to leading 
grain markets. 


Great Falls, Mont.—Incorporation pa- 
pers for a $50,000 company are ex- 
pected to be filed here, which company 
will immediately equip a plant for the 
‘manufacture of cereal products. In- 
tcorporators will be: P. K. Dill of Lin- 
‘coln, Neb.; W. O. Buck, Great Falls 
real estate dealer, and H. J. Strump of 
Great Falls, former grain dealer. $8,000 
lin stock has been subscribed. The 
'plant is planned as the first of 10 to 
be erected in Montana. 
| NEBRASKA. 
| Wood River, Neb.—The Wood River 
‘Roller Mills was slightly damaged by 
fire. 


/ Armour, Neb.—H. Clark has opened 
produce, feed and flour store in the 
Kirschned building here. 


Firth, Neb.—The Firth Flour Mills, 
jowned by S. Petz, burned to the 
ground, causing a loss of $30,000. 

Tecumseh, Neb.—A. K. Johnson has 
sold his interest in the Johnson Broth- 
ers Milling Co. to his brother, J. J. 
Johnson. 
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Lodge Pole, Neb. — The George A. 
Roberts Grain Co. elevator has been 
purchased by F. C. Carlson and H. C. 
Peterson of Chappell. 


Tilden, Neb.—The Tilden Mills has 
been purchased by Fred L. Crosby, who 
sold them some five years ago to Al 
and Howard Neely. 


Norfolk, Neb.—A feed and produce 
station has been opened by C. D. Mul- 
ford and will be known as the Checker 
Board Feed and Produce Station. 


Bancroft, Neb. — The Farmers Ele- 
vator was destroyed by fire thought to 
have started from a spark from a chim- 
ney or defective flue. The building con- 
tained 4,372 bushels of oats and 200 
bushels of corn. 


Pawnee City, Neb.—J. J. Brown of 
the Brown Grain Co., who has been 
operating on the Burlington tracks in 
Pawnee City, Violet, Burchard and 
Armour, has disposed of his line of 
elevators in Pawnee County. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Woodstown, N. J.—Following the re- 
cent formation of a new seed company 
here, to be capitalized at $125,000, an 
industrial development is expected. 


NEW YORK. 


Van Etten, N. Y.—Fred B. Wilson 
suffered a total loss by fire on April 30. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Carolina Mill- 
ing Co. has incorporated with au- 
thorized capital of $40,000 with $10,000 
subscribed. Incorporators: H. B. and 
J. F. Allen, J. S. Hinsonn, O. P: Lot- 
speich, W. F. Berryhill, W. L. McCall, 
all of Charlotte. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Springbrook, N. D.—The elevator here 
containing 11,000 bushels of corn, 1,500 
bushels of wheat, 1,500 of flax, 300 of 
rye and barley, were burned to the 
ground. Ten thousand dollars insur- 
ance was carried which will cover 
three-quarters of the loss. Some wheat 
was salvaged. 


OHIO. 
New Bavaria, Ohio — The Farmers 
Elevator closed for extensive repairs. 
New Holland, Ohio — French Bros. 


purchased the feed mill owned and op- 
erated by Chas. G. Hill. 

Mechanicsburg, Ohio—The roof of 
of the Mechanicsburg Cooperative Ex- 
change Co. was damaged slightly by 
fire. 

Greenville, Ohio—The Barrett Mill- 
ing Co. was sold at Sheriff’s sale by 


A. E. Disher, Greenville, Ohio, R. R. 
No. 2, for $16,500. 

Kingston, Ohio—Fred and _ Robert 
Immel of Yellowbud recently bought 


the Snyder mill and will continue the 
business where it is located. 


Dresden, Ohio—Ray Garrett, who has 
been employed with Mr. Littick at the 
Dresden Grain & Supply Co. and later 
at the Dresden Mill, has resigned his 
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position and has purchased an interest 
in the Ball Milling Co. at Zanesville. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Fairview, Okla.—John Bohlen has 
purchased the interest of Mr. Elwart in 
the Fairview Milling Co. 

Cordell, Okla. — R. EB. Rigsby has 
erected a building which will be used 
as a grain, feed and seed house. 

Grandfield, Okla.—It is reported by 
farmers along Deep Red creek near 
here that much of their seed was lost 
when the stream overflowed its banks. 

Guthrie, Okla—Work has begun on 
the erection of a new flour mill which 
will be a three-story frame structure, 


fully modern and _ costing, when 
equipped, $50,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lewistown, Pa. — On May 7th the 


Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co. -suffered 
a partial loss by fire.- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Ramona, S. D. — Oscar Heiser has 
taken over the business of E. J. Heiser. 
Wessington Springs, S. D.—J. G. 


Winter and his cousin Gustave J. Win- 
ter have purchased the north Farmers 
Elevator. 

Parker, S. D.—The old Frank Hen- 
richs elevator was destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin, causing an estimated 
loss of $2,500. Salt was the only ma- 
terial stored in the building which has 
been used as a warehouse. 


Aberdeen, S. Dak.—The directors of 
the South Dakota Wheat Growers 
Ass’n have changed its laws so that 
the farmers’ elevators may become 
members and thus provide for them a 
terminal marketing service for *the 
grain trade. Another outstanding 
change decided upon was the decision 
to include all other grains in a pooling 
contract. 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville, Tenn.—R. Hughes Worke, 
age 72, prominent grain and feed man, 
and head of the firm of R. H. Worke & 
Co., died from a heart attack recently. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Maney Grain 
Co. of Omaha has filed a replevin suit 
in chancery here against the Fair Hin- 
shaw Milling Co., the First National 
Bank, and the Watkins National Bank 
of Lawrence, Kan., and the Merchants 
& Farmers Bank of Tonganoxie, Kan., 
to recover $4,000 for 2 cars of shelled 
corn it claims to have shipped the mill- 
ing company on a shipper’s order 
notify, receiving the milling concern’s 
check in return. It further alleges 
that when the check was presented, 


the Tonganoxie bank refused payment 
because of its insolvency. 


TEXAS. 


Chillicothe, Tex. — The Kell Milling 
Company’s elevator was slightly dam- 
aged by fire. 

McKinney, Tex. — H. H. Crouch, a 
brother of Lillian B. Crouch, has filed 
petition to prevent her from disposing 
of any of the $300,000 worth of stock 
transferred to her by J. P. Crouch in 
the Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 
The Burrus Mill & Blevator Co. and 
several other corporations. It is asked 
that the transfer be set aside. 


WASHINGTON. 

Walla Walla, Wash. — The Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n_ will 
hold its annual meeting here June 5 
and 6. Last year, the organization 
met at Lewiston, Ida., and previous to 
that held their meetings in either 
Portland, Spokane or Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. 
Burlington, Wis.—The Murphy Grain 
Products Co. of Delavan, Wis., will 
move to this place. 


Neenah, Wis.—Fire damaged the hay 
warehouse of the H. C. Jasper & Son 
Flour and Feed Co. 


Holmen, Wis.—The Holmen Sorghum 
mill, owned by Albert Sjolander, will 
be operated this year by Francis Wall. 

_~<- 

W. F. Callander, chairman of the crop 
reporting board of the Department of 
Agriculture has gone to Porto Rico, 
where he will study production on the 
island from a statistical standpoint, 
with a view to determining whether it 
will be feasible to include reference to 
such production in the periodical crop 
reports pertaining to the mainland. 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


(UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 
BUY axial SELL red, white and alsike clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


SEED WELL CLEANED UP. 


GALIon, O.—Seed seems to be scarce, 
and the bulk of seed that is sown 
around here is shipped in from some ot 
ithe seed centers, largely from Toledo. 

There seems to be no seed in the 
farmers’ hands, and well cleaned up at 
the elevators.—C. EH. Switzer & Co. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy nominally at $5.50 to 
$6.00 (low-grade, weedy and dark at 
$2.00 to $4.50); German millet at $4.00 
to $4.25; common millet at $3.00 to 
$3.10; hog millet at $2.05 bulk basis; 
Sudan grass at $3.65 to $3.85. 

Stock Peas — Quote whippoorwill at 
$3.50 to $3.75; new era and mixed at 
$2.75 to $3.00 per bu. Sales: 30 sks. 
new era and mixed at $2.75 to $3.00. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote at $1.50 
per 100 lbs. 

Sunflower Seed—Quote 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 


at $3.25 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 

May 11—United King- 
linseed situation in the 
has been. quiet but 
steady during the past week. There has 
been a fair trade in Indian seed. Both 
spot and nearby supplies are rather 
small. 

The market for linseed oil remains 
quiet and practically featureless. 

Cotton oil continues dull with 
trade inactive. 

India: Shipments of linseed during 
the past week amounted to 464,000 bus. 
compared with 280,000 bus. the’ week 
previous. 

Argentina: Clearances of linseed 
from this country are enlarging. Last 
week’s outward movement exceeded 
1,000,000 bus. compared with 75,000 
bus. the week previous. Port stocks of 
linseed now aggregate 4,400,000 bus. 
against 4,600,000 bus. the preceding 
week and 3,200,000 bus. at this time a 


New York, 
dom: The 
United Kingdom 


the 


year ago. Weather has been unsettled 
with heavy rains in parts. M¢w crop 
preparations have been making satis- 


factory progress, ani a larg3: acreage 
is expected. Markets for linseed remain 
steady with moderate foreign absorp- 
tion. 
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TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
May 92: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. May’. Mays. 
Gasik bree $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 
OGEyi-er ces 13.50 3.50 13.50 13.50 
Dec; a thie 13.35 13.35 13.35 13.35 
Alsike— 
Aug; sine 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Timothy— 
Giash@es ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Septyr W..ce 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for True 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN ReporTeER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 

Commerce, for week ending May 9, 
1925 

Receipts, Ibs. Shipments, Ibs. 

Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 

IE ls paar 30 Be rio os 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

Totepo, O., May 9.—Clover seed has 
ruled firm all week with very little 
trade. Some buying of October on the 
theory that if winter wheat had done 
so poorly, clover must have done like- 
wise. Some reports from this territory 
however, are very promising. One from 
Idaho tells of a poor outlook there. 
Canadian letters say its too early to say 
much about the crop. The present price 
of October cannot be called high, neither 
is it low, and there no doubt will be 
short sellers of it soon, as well as in- 
vestment buyers, each influenced, no 
doubt, by their local conditions. 

Timothy also quiet with the holders 
of September apparently satisfied with 
their position. 

The clover carry-over this year in 
most positions is smaller than a year 
ago. Stocks are estimated the smallest 
in three years. The spring demand 
from March 15 until recently has been 
heavy. Shipments during this period 
have been heavy and as a result of a 
weak market turned into a normal or 
firm market. The small carry-over will 
no doubt add to the speculative activity 
later. Market is under no pressure at 
the moment. Very little new buying has 
appeared in October and December and 
market is not showing any definite 
trend. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, May 9.—Wet weather 
this week kept seed trade within mod- 
erate bounds. The only interest since 
the passing of the grass seed sowing sea- 
son has been in forage seeds, soy beans 
and cowpeas. Millet seed is scarce and 
firm. Orange cane seed shows some 
strength and there is a limited distribu- 
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tion of red top and black amber. Coun- 
try offerings continue liberal. In April 
the receipts were 40 cars, while ship- 
ments were 56. Sudan, though in fair 
demand, remains cheap, because so plen- 
tiful. Soy beans are selling better than 
cowpeas because of their discount. 

Weather conditions are generally fa- 
vorable for growing meadows and blue 
grass. There is some complaint as to 
the condition of fall sown alfalfa in 
southeastern Kansas and also in Ne- 
braska. 

Dealers are no longer quoting those 
seeds in which trade has ceased. Whole- 
sale prices are given as follows, on Car- 
lots, per cwt., sacked: Blue grass, $20 
@30; orange cane seed, $1.75@1.90; red 
top cane, $1.70@1.80; black and red am- 
ber cane, $1.70@1.80; German millet, 
$4@4.50; common millet, $3@3.50; Si- 
berian millet, $2.25@2.75; hog millet, 

2.25@2.50; cowpeas, $4.50@5 per bush- 
el; soy beans, $2.15@3. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending May 9, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted) : 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 442 225 OH Fe 146 75 
Prev. wk. 367 147 LY AG ees ee L08 
1924)", heen eka 484) 01260 107 meee Oe! 
1924-25. 36,129 26,594 10,619 5,410 16,568 15,948 
1923-24. 31,218 20,988 10,752 8,061 23,942 14,274 
1922-23. 31,375 30,452 10,672 8,684 23,185 6,713 


Timothy—Quiet and unchanged. Com- 
mon country run about $5.75@5.85 per 
100 lbs., good seed $6@6.15, high grades 
$6.25@6.35, extra choice and fancy 
higher, possibly $6.50@6.75, but none 
here. 

Alsike—Firm. 
$16.50@18 per 100 lbs. 
@20, choice $21@22. 

Alfalfa Seed — Recleaned $21@22 per 
100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—Firm to le higher. No. 
1 Northwestern closed at $2.8214@2:85%, 
per bu. of 56 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Dull. Country lots $18 
@20.75 for 100 lbs., good $21.50@22.50, 
choice $23@24, fancy $25@26, and Mam- 
moth $21@26, according to quality. 


Fair country lots 
Good seed $18.50 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


DuLutH, MInn., May 9.—Trading was 
dull and draggy in the flaxseed mar- 
ket during the last week. The market 
held strong, however, with the price 
movement coming within a narrow 
range. On the net result of the six 
days’ operations, spot and May seed 
gained 61% cents and July and Septem- 
ber 6 cents. 

Operators in the market were dis- 
posed to pursue a waiting attitude and 
trading was in limited volume from day 
to day. Current receipts of domestic 
seed were small, the total of cars from 
the country including some small lots 
of Canadian seed amounting to only 26,- 
259 bushels. Shipments were 33,442, 
bushels, and stocks in the elevators 
were 237,000 bushels. 

In view of the impossibility of at- 
tracting any amount of domestic seed 
from the country, American crushers 
have been turning their attention to 
picking up supplies at Winnipeg. A 
cargo of 125,000 bushels was brought 
over here from Fort William during the 
week, and it is scheduled to be shipped 
down to Minneapolis. American crush- 
ers are also shipping seed from the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes to Buffalo 
and Toledo to take care of their linseed 
oil needs down there. Seed from there 
is also being shipped to Chicago. 

A survey of the market has shown 
that specialists in the flaxseed trade 
are generally hopeful regarding the out- 
look for its market. They are figuring 
that their linseed oil requirements will 


be sufficient over the next few weeks 
to absorb all the available seed in this 
country and Canada and that the trade 
will be well cleaned up in supplies be- 
fore the new seed becomes available 
next fall. The acreage seeded to flax 
over the American Northwest this 
spring is expected to show a large in- 
crease in view of the favorable season 
for farm work and the large areas of 
new ground being broken. } 

Closing prices of flaxseed. on the Dn- 
luth market on Saturday as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Sturday. Weekago. Year ago. 
On track.$2.76%4-78% $2.70-72 $2.5016-5514 
To arrive. 2.7634 2.70 2.50% 
May ..... 2.76% 2.70 2.5016 
Dulyaae. oe 2.78% 2.72% 2.41% 
Sept. .... 2.54 2.50 2.1946 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN SHIP- 
PERS MEET. 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ as- 
sociation held its monthly dinner dnd 
business meeting at the Nicollet hotel 
May 7. After routine business was dis- 
posed of, W. H. Holliday, division 
supervisor, administrator United States 
warehouse act of Wichita, Kan., gave 
the members a talk on the spread of the 
government warehouse idea through the 
south and southwest, and the confidence 
bankers had in warehouse receipts is- 
sued under the act. No losses have been 
sustained on collateral issued by ware- 
houses operating under government su- 
pervision, he said. 

L. J. Keefe of Milwaukee gave a short 
resume of the commission house situa- 
tion in this market, and Bolles Rogers, 
of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., who 
just returned from a trip through the 
south and southwest, had some inter- 
esting information to impart to the as- 
sociation regarding the use of a margin 
call clause in cash grain contracts as 
practiced in Kansas City and Omaha. 
He found the grain buyers favorably 
disposed towards the method and sug- 
gested general use of the same by local 
shipping houses as protection on open 
trades with this rather distant territory — 
for Minneapolis. 

William Gregory of the Gregory, Jen- 
nison Co., suggested the advisability 
of closer co-operation between the ship- 
pers’ association and other groups in 
the grain trade. 


A BIT OF WHEAT HISTORY. 
: 

History records the fact that between 
1550 and 1560, when prices of many 
things were supposed to be regulated by 
law in England, there were some VWi- 
olent fluctuations in the price of wheat. 
One year the price before harvest was 
45s per quarter, or about $1.35 per 
bushel. The historian says that “im- 
mediately after harvest” the _ price 
dropped to 5s 4d per quarter, or about 
16c per bushel. There were no grain 
exchanges in those days, no itrading 
in future deliveries, no speculators, no 
official crop reports, no daily papers, 
telegraphs and radios to disseminate 
information about the market. Like 
wise there were’ no such influences to 
stabilize it, for that is one effect of 
our modern marketing system of which 
these are essential parts.—The National 
Stockman & Farmer. 


‘ 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN GRAD. 
ING ACT INVALID. 


The North Dakota Grain Grading Act 
was declared invalid and unconstitu: 
tional May 4 by the U. S. Supreme 
court. ' 

It was the second North Dakota stat: 
ute of a similar nature to be invalidated — 
by the highest court. After an acl 
passed in 1919 had been held to Dé€ 
in conflict with federal law the voters 
of the state in 1922 adopted the pres 
ent statute which the state contended 
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SEEDS 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


| J.G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


B U YERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


was free from the objectionable features 
of its predecessor. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Emblem 
‘led the attack on the 1922 law as a re- 
‘straint upon interstate commerce. 
| Justice Vandevanter in delivering the 
‘decision recently said the right to buy 
grain in interstate commerce was not 
‘a state given right but is a common 
right such that no state could fetter 
‘with conditions or control. For that 
reason the decision of the lower court, 
invalidating the act, was affirmed. 

' Justice Brandis dissented but did not 
‘present a formal dissenting opinion. 


Se 
A PERMANENT COTTON: MAR- 
KET. 


Chicago is to be a permanent cot- 
ton market. 
| The pioneering period of five months, 
‘which ended May 1, has proved the proj- 
‘ect to be a commercial success, accord- 
‘ing to President Frank L. Carey of the 
‘Chicago Board of Trade. 

“Steady growth of the cotton futures 
market since its creation Dee. 1,’ said 
)President Carey, “has been ample proof 
of its importance in the world of com- 
‘merce. All the obstacles of a new mar- 
iket have been met and surmounted. 
‘And today there is every assurance that 
Chicago is to be a permanent cotton 
‘market. 

“Future contracts provide for deliv- 
,ery of cotton at Houston and Galves- 
ton, the largest exporting point in the 
world. Delivery on these contracts in 
each of the active trading months has 
been of good volume. The fact has 
been clearly established during the five 
months that Chicago futures are readily 
convertible into the physical cotton. 

“Volume of trading has shown a slow 
but steady increase. From the South- 
west, which has supported the market 
\from the start and which was instru- 
mental in its creation, there is an in- 
,creasing amount of hedging business. 
) Incidentally, no single development in 
.recent years has so closely allied the 
Southwest and the Chicago district. 

“When the new market -vas_ estab- 
‘lished there was some apprehension 
|that business might be diverted to this 
market to the disadvantage of the older 
);exchanges at New York and New Or- 
‘leans. Such fears were unfounded. Just 


.as New York felt no ill effects from 
|the establishment of the market at New 
| Orleans, these older markets have lost 
no business as a result of the Chicago 
But on the con- 


market’s operation. 


| Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 


Or, as one advertiser “‘dubbed”’ us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
is Reporter, | 


trary the older markets probably have 
benefited by the competition. It is a 
curious fact that new markets increase 
the amount of business for all markets, 
for they develop new interest in a com- 
modity. They also tend to stabilize 
prices. Happily the new market has 
had the support and assistance of the 
older markets. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the cotton trade, particularly of 
the Southwest, needed another futures 
market where the business in spot cot- 
ton for export and domestic consump- 
tion could be hedged by the purchase 
and sale of contracts adequately pro- 
tected by a deliverable reserve stock. 
This need has been fulfilled. 


“It is the confident belief that the 
plan of trading at Chicago with deliy- 
ery at Houston and Galveston will @e- 
velop into one of the major influences 
in the marketing of the American cot- 
ton crop.” 

J. W. Garrow, president of the Texas 
Cotton Association, declared that the 
Chicago cotton market has seemingly 
answered in a rather unexpected way 
the question of southern deliveries, the 
advisability of which we have discussed 
for many years and upon which the 
members of the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion have for as many years differed. 

“It would seem that the establish- 
ment of future trading in Chicago 
should be viewed with utmost satisfac- 
tion. We are in nowise deprived of 
any of the uses and benefits of the 
New York and New Orleans contracts. 
But we have the added privilege of 
hedging operations in a market, the lo- 
cation of whose contracts is identical 
with the points of concentration of the 
bulk of our cotton and in the path of 
the direct movement of all western cot- 
ton to foreign markets. 

“Tt has been functioning-:ong enough 
for it to have become recognized as an 
established and dependable addition to 
the marketing machinery of our great 
product.” 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association’s ambition is to 
have every elevator company in the 
state become affiliated with the associa- 
tion and he is ever working to that 
end. Since Jan. 1, he has secured 46 
new members, recently the following 
joining the association: Chetopa Mill 
& Grain Co., Chetopa; Parsons Mill & 
Elevator Co., Parsons; Cherryvale 
Grain Co., Cherryvale; Rea-Patterson M. 
Co., Coffeyville; Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lbr. Co., Stark; Frank O’Brien, 
St. Paul; Dickhut Grain Co., Cullison; 
Calista Grain & Merc. Co., Calista; 
Farmers’ Elev. & M. Co., Kingman; Mc- 
Adam & Rooney, Minneola; The Equity 
Exchange, Mullinville; G. E. Stockstill 
Grain Co., Hugoton; Elkhart Mill & 
Eley. Co., Elkhart; Heme Elevator Co., 
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_ EM. ROGERS COMPANY 
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BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
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MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RINGING DOOR BELLS 


ls a slow way to get business. 

By placing your advertising 

here, you can call on the live, 

wide awake active dealers every 
week. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


(689) 25 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 
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CONSIGNMENTS 


ASNT ATTNAANTAAATT 


To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
cellent facilities for prompt handling and 
full market value. Our service will 
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= MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 

= Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 

= Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
= Two private wires to Chicago. | 
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MOISTING FRAME 


SIMPLE in operation. 
LOW COST of installation. 
DURABILITY unexcelled. 
PRACTICAL in every way. 


322 LIBERTY BLDG. 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon 
single dump door, or any number of doors. 


ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 
MOTOR furnished with dump. 


For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 


Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company 


ELEVATOR LEG 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Farmers’ 


Liberal; 
hart; Lemon-Barbee Grain Co., Sublette; 


Elevator Co., Elk- 


McClure Grain Co., Ulysses; Farmers’ 
Gr. & Lbr. Co., Montezuma; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Galatia; Independent 


Cooper. Gr. & MI. Co., Stafford; Farmers’ 
Grain Co., Belpre, Kans.; W. F. Mc- 
Aleer, Parsons. 


The weather has to be unusually favor— 
able for the rémainder of the growing sea— 
son to develop an optimistic turn in the 
winter wheat prospects. European crop 
news is fairly favorable, but even if the 
new crop abroad is a good one, it will be 
necessary to take substantial amounts from 
this country during the late summer and 
early fall. Export business remains unsat— 


isfactory, causing bulls some uneasiness, 
as a revival in foreign trade was generally 
expected in form of contracting for our 
new wheat crop. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the present crop outlook in 
the United States causes foreign buyers 
any alarm.—Chas. Sincere & Co. 
—- 


ITALIAN FUTURES BANK. 


A banking house for dealing in grain 
futures has been inaugurated at Genoa, 
Italy. This step, which soon will be 
followed by the establishment of an- 
other house for dealing in coffee futures, 
is calculated to equip Italy with systems 
for commercial transactions capable of 
extensive development. 
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Buttermilk Feeds — 
Starting-Growing : 

Mash = 
Laying Mash = 
Poultry Fattener = 


FOR CHICKENS 


DARLINGS 


MEAT 


_MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better © 


100 Lbs Net Weight 
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Pig Meal 
WE ARE PIONEERS Hog Feed Vitalizer 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS (Beat Milk by Official 
and have been improving our methods Test.) 


for thirty years. Today among poultry- 


men, the name 

DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same 4s 
“Sterling’’ on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. 
Department K 
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“Chapman’s *6p Products ” 
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SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


50% Protein BONE MEAL 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein SALT 


RAW BONE MEAL 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Mills:—Riverdale, Illinois 
li 


FUNNY UL A LL 


Marfield Grain Co. MALT GRAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. nuit fae 7% fat, fibre not 
General Receivers and Shippers of Now offering attractive prices. 
GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 
SOUTHERN OUTLET 
Grain - Hay - Millfeed Russell & Macaulay 


Let Us Be Your Broker. HAY—GRAIN 
HECKLE BROS., MEMPHIS, 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 
WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Table — Rock — Block 
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ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


TMM 
Always in the Market for 


COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. i 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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MID WEST BRAND 
POULTRY SCRATCH GRAINS & MASHES 


CATTLE & HOG FEEDS 
Oracked Corn—Corn Meal—Ground Oats— 
Barley—Kaffir—Milo Maize Millet—Sunflower 
—Milling in Transit 


Wire for prices on whole or milled grains 


MID WEST MILLS DES MOINES, IOWA 
2000 East Grand Ave. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 
Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
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Feedstuffs 


DAIRY FEED SLOW. 


3rprorD. O—No demand for dairy 
feed. Cows all gone. Large demand 
for poultry feeds. Mill feed fair.—The 
Bedford Mlg. Co. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas Ciry, May 9.—Firm holding 
on the part of mills, rather than a good 
feeding demand, induced Kansas City 
dealers to advance the price of cotton 
seed meal and cake 50c a ton this week. 
The market here was quoted at $42.30 
per ton f. o. b. for carlots. Oklahoma 
mills asked $36.50@37 and the Arkan- 
sas price was $38@39. Texas made no 
effort to sell northward, but prices in 
that state were nominally the same as 
in Oklahoma. Handlers of the product 
say there is likely to be a quiet market 
until July or August. 

Only occasional sales of linseed meal 
were reported. The price quoted here 
was $45.30 per ton, or 50c less than a 
week ago. Minneapolis mills offered 
moderately at $41. 

Hog feeders in Kansas and Missouri 
were fair buyers of tankage at $50 a 
ton for carlots. The ton price was $55. 
These quotations were the same as a 
week ago. Meat scrap was well taken 
by manufacturers of poultry feeds. Its 
price was unchanged. Carlots sold at 
$55, while ton lots brought $60 when 
sold to poultry feeders. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Cats.—Prices advanced partly in sym- 
pathy with the rise of other grains, but 
mainly because of a large export busi- 
ness in American oats having been ac- 


complished during the week. At the 
moment there seems every likelihood 
that this demand will continue. The in- 


terior movement is small and shipments 
from Northwestern markets via the 
lakes were in large volume. As both 
exporters and the domestic trade have 
purchased liberally of this class of 
goods, premiums again scored a further 
advance. The effect of recent large 
purchases from abroad and an improved 
domestic demand generally will not re- 
sult in an immediate shrinkage of 
stocks, but this may be looked for as 
foreign deliveries are taken. Local 
dealers continue to give preference to 
the Northwestern oats on account of 
their lower value as compared with all 
rail shipments.—L. W. Forbell & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 9.—While 
we have not heard of any large trans- 
actions in linseed oil, there has been 
quite a marked improvement in the in- 
quiry and in oil sales during the past 
two or three days of this week, indi- 
cating that consumers’ stocks in many 
cases are about exhausted and supplies 
not generally apparent for June for- 
ward. 

The advance in Canadian values, 
which has no doubt followed an urgent 
demand for seed from crushers because 
it was about the only seed that would 
enable them to make oil without loss, 
has been very sharp, and at the mo- 
ment probably Argentine seed for New 


NEW ORLEANS > 
ANOSAVANNAH 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


York harbor would be about as cheap 
as the Canadian. 

There is a little better demand for | 
the Argentine seed from Europe, caused 
mainly by a better European consump- 
tive demand for the by-product. 


Quo- 


tations we have on oil from Holland 


would indicate a cost duty paid in New 
York harbor several cents per gallon 
higher than we are quoting domestic oil. 

On May 1 Minneapolis May flax was 
$2.69%4, Duluth $2.6814, Argentina ce. i, f. 
New York $2.82%4. 
apolis $2.78, Duluth $2.77, Argentina ¢, i. 
f. New York $2.921%4. Receipts first eight 
days of May were: Minneapolis 78 cars, 
Duluth 20° cars.—Archer-Daniels-Mia- 
land Co. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


On May 9 Minne-. 


The oil market has also shown very | 


definite signs of life. Prices jumped 
quite rapidly and demand has been 
heavy. Buyers are excited and don’t 


know just what to anticipate this spring 


and summer. 
Flax stocks seem to be decreasing rap- 


idly due to heavy shipments of Cana- 
dian seed to the eastern coastal mills. It 


is very doubtful whether any volume of 


Argentine seed will come into this coun- | 


try this year, as it usually takes thirty 
days for a shipment to reach New York 
harbor after it leaves the Argentine. 


Our own new crop seed which nor-— 


mally starts to mature around the end 


of August will be available before much 
Argentine seed could get up here. How- | 


ever, in the meantime it looks as if 
another shortage of flaxseed will be felt. 
—Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, May 9. 


FEED MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, May 9.—Demand for prompt | 
shipment wheat feeds greatly exceeded the — 


offerings in the Milwaukee market last 
week and prices advanced $2@3 for bran 
and $2.50@4 for middlings. Increased inter- 
est was also shown in bookings for June 
and July delivery offerings on this basis 
being $3@4 off list. Rye feed advanced $3 
@3.50 per ton to a price which was largely 
nominal as there has been no rye feed of- 
fered at Milwaukee for at least ten days. | 
Current quotations, per ton, now are: Win- 
ter bran, $29@30; spring bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $32@32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35@36; red dog, $42@43; rye feed, 
$29.50@30; linseed oil meal, $43@45; cotton- 
seed meal, $40.50@45; hominy feed, $38.50@ | 
39.50; oat feed, $7@7.50; gluten feed, nom- 
inal, $32.80, all in 100-lb. sacks, car lots, f. 
o. b. Milwaukee. 


‘ PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, May 9.—There is a good in- 


quiry for feedstuffs and with light offer-_ 


ings the market ruled firm with an upward 
tendency. 


bran, $36@87; winter middlings, $33@34; 


spring bran, $35@36; standard wheat mid-— 


dlings, $35@36; flour middlings, $39.50@438; 
red dog, $47@48; rye middlings, 
reground oats feed, $13@14; fine yellow 
hominy, $44@45; fine white hominy, $44.50 
@45.50; low grade flour, $49@51; cottonseed 


meal, 36% protein, $43.75@44; cottonseed 
meal, 41% protein, $46.25@46.50. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, May 9.—The demand is fair in 
a jobbing way for sacked bran and mid- 
dlings, and the spot wheat feed situation 
is firm. Hominy feed and gluten feed in 
lighter offering and difficult to quote ac- 
curately. Alfalfa meal holds its own 
price. Dried beet pulp is selling very spar- 
ingly owing to the steady improvement in 
pasturage. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $32@33; west 
ern middlings, per ton, 100-Ib. sacks, $34@ 
34.50; hominy feed, per ton, $42@43; gluten 
feed, per ton, $40; alfalfa meal, per ton, 
$31@382; dried beet pulp, per ton, $37@37.50. © 

MEMPHIS. 

Memphis, May 9. — Millfeed continues 
slow sale and buyers are looking for bar- 
gains, which are very few, as offerings are — 
light and mills are firm in their ideas © 
value. Wheat bran is quotable at $30 to 4s 
high as $31, while gray shorts range from 
$35.50 to $37. Alfalfa meal continues slow 
and No. 1 is quotable at $27 to $27.50, with | 
very limited sales. Mills are offering spar — 
ingly of cottonseed meal and with demand | 
about as it has been prices are slightly 
higher. For 41 per cent quotations are- 
about $38.25, while 43 per cent is quotab 
at $40.25 to $40.50. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, May 9.—The inactivity in 
milling centers has resulted in further cur — 
tailment in the production of mill feed, 
and as the demand is fair, prices have diS- 
played a very firm undertone and sharp | 


Quotations represent car lots in — 
100-Ib. sacks, at cost per ton: Soft winter 


$33.@34; | 


| 
| 


May 13, 1925. 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
|| Kansas City, Mo. 


) Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


.dvances have been recorded during the 
‘veek. 

| Buying is of a conservative character, 
jut there is evidently no great amount of 
‘eed being held by distributors and con- 
‘umers in the Hast. 

| City bran is quoted around $34, middlings 
35 and red dog $48, while western bran 
ules at $385.75, middlings $37.50 and red 
log $49 per ton. 


i MINNEAPOLIS. 

| Minneapolis, May 9.—The Minneapolis 
narket came in for a rather hectic week 
«nd prices are from $2 to $3 per ton high- 
jr than last Saturday. The mills are pro- 
‘lucing very little feed and with no ap- 
harent chance of any immediate increase 
‘mn the demand for flour and mills being 
jorced to bid for track offerings in order to 
ill their current and back contracts, the 
fone of the market is very strong. It 
eally noes not appear that the actual con- 
sumptive demand has begun to come in as 
vet but there has been scattered buying by 
small mixed feed dealers. There is no 
juestion but that the latter class of people 
permitted their stocks to get down to the 
j7ery lowest point possible and when Buf- 
alo was not able to take care of them they 
were forced to go back to the old stand for 
their needs. Jobbers and mills advanced 
jheir prices almost daily and local ware- 
poemees having the actual feed on tap were 
ible to get some rather fancy prices for 
what stuff was actually needed. For in- 
jtance, there was one car of pure bran 
which brought $28 f. 0. b. Minneapolis dur- 
ng the past week. 

General asking prices today were as fol- 
ows: Standard bran, $27; pure, $27.50; 
shorts, $29@29.25; flour middlings, $33.50@ 
4; red dog, $40@41; oil meal, $42.50@43.50. 

Weekly shipments total 10,112 tons vs. 
0,895 last week and 12,478 tons a year ago. 
jeason shipments were as follows: Since 
fan. 1 this year, 212,888 tons and last year, 
62,056; since Sept. 1 this year, 459,501 tons 
ind last year, 532,960. 


DULUTH. 
' Duluth, May 9.—Advances extending all 
he way from $1 to $4, the top in red dog 
bame during the last week. Millers were 
hort in feeds as a result of light business 
in flour. Closing prices per ton follow: 
ran, $27; shorts, $29; Boston mixed, $29; 
fed dog, $43; flour middlings, $33; ground 
ats, $28.75; No. 1 ground feed, $36.75; No. 
| ground feed, $34.75; No. 3 ground feed, 
|32.75; cracked corn, $40.50; coarse corn- 


neal, $40. 
CINCINNATI. 

| Cincinnati, May 9.—Some irregularity was 
shown in mill feeds during the week with 
vans fairly steady and standard mid- 
lings higher and soft and hard lower. The 
narket as a whole, however, was’ easy in 
‘one with offerings fairly liberal and de- 
nand only moderate. Production was re- 
»orted as somewhat smaller but daily offer- 
‘ngs were fully ample for the current needs. 
Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: Soft 
winter wheat bran, $31@31.50; hard winter 
Wheat bran, $30.50@@31; spring wheat 
»ran, $30@30.50; standard middlings, $33.50 
(934; soft wheat middlings, $36.50@387; gray 
iard middlings, $36.50@87; mixed feed, 
33.50@34; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29; hominy 
eed, $39.50@40. * 


BOSTON. 


Boston, May 9.—Prompt shipment, per 
on: Spring bran, $386.50@37; middlings, 
36.50@42; mixed feed, $37@44: red dog, 


48.50; hominy feed, $44.50; stock feed, $44; 
vat hulls, reground, $13; cottonseed meal, 
'45@50.25; linseed meal, $47.50. 

| Oatmeal—Fer 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3; cut 
ind ground, $3.30. 

| Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 62@63c; 
jancy, 38 lbs., 60@61c; regular, 88 Ibs., 59@ 
)0c; regular, 35 Ibs., 58@59c; regular, 34 
ibs., 57@58c. 


FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION. 

| There has been a good demand for 
nillfeeds particularly for immediate 
‘ind prompt. Flour production has been 
‘ub-normal. Grain prices have been high. 
Jonsequently, all of this has played a 
arge factor in advancing millfeeds and 
lolding them very firm with tendencies 
}0 advance subject to the wheat ada- 
vances. Most buyers’ interest is for im- 
nediate prompt May and very little be- 
rond this time of shipment. There is 
some sellers’ interest for June, July, 
August. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $27 to $27.50; 
itandard middlings, $29 to $29.50; flour 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 


) SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


110 South Dearborn Street 


middlings, $33.50 to $34; red dog, $41 to 
$42. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $29.60 to 30.10; 
standard middlings, $31.60 to $32.10; 


flour middlings, $36.10 to $36.60; red 
dog, $43.60 to $44.60. 

Kansas City.—Bran, $26.50; gray 
shorts, $33. 

Sr. Louris.—Bran, $28.90; gray shorts, 
$35.40. 


ALFALFA MrEAL.—Good demand for im- 
mediate prompt 30 and 60 day shipment. 
Mills have curtailed production on ac- 
count of the end of the milling season 
and Colorado farmers becoming too 
busy in the fields to take their valuable 
time to haul hay. Nominally quoted 
second hand bag basis, choice, $30; No. 
1, $27; No. 2, $22. Fine ground grades 
$3 to $4 a ton premium. 

RecGrouND Oat  FrsEp. — Nominally 
quoted $7 to $8; unground, $9 to $10. 
Very little demand; at the same time 
there is very little production which is 
the usual situation from year to year at 
this time. 

LINSEED Or Mrau.—There has been 
some strong advances during the past 
week due to additional demand for ex- 
port, though the demand domestically is 
unchanged with slightly less interest. 
Nominally quoted $43 Minneapolis; $44 
to $45 Chicago, with $2 per ton less in 
bulk where available. 

Hominy Frep.—A fair demand with 
higher corn markets, hominy has ad- 
vanced. Nominally quoted white, $42.50; 
yellow, $41.50. In bulk, where avail- 
able, $1.50 to $2 per ton less. 

DriepD BurTTERMILK.—Demand is very 
strong and but few cars are available. 
Prices today are as follows: Creamery 
in carlots 64c per pound and 7%c for 
ton lots. 

CoTTONSEED Mrau.—The market is 
firm and demand very fair. Today’s 
quotation for 43 per cent protein, Chi- 
cago basis, is $45. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—There is a fair 
demand for packers’ products and prices 
are quite firm. Today’s quotations are 


REPORTER 


Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


as follows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. 
b. Chiceago, $55 per ton; 60 per cent 
protein digester tankage, $50, with raw 
bone meal unchanged at $50. 

GuuTEN Ferep.—In bulk $30 a ton, 
sacked $32.80. Gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $42.80 in sacks and $40 
in bulk. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum Cars. 

qr —~o_ — 


BURLAP BAGS. 


There has been little change in the 
burlap situation during the past month, 
this partly due to the general slowing 
up in demand for all commodities which 
many attribute directly to the beginning 
in the slump of grain prices, this fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter in the decline 
in the stock market. 

Fundamentally, the position of jute 
in Calcutta is very strong, the stocks 
on hand being insufficient many believe 
to take care of the mills’ requirements 
until the new crop commences to make 
its appearance and while the demand 
for burlap cloth and bags from this 
country has materially slackened such, 
however, does not seem to affect the Cal- 
cutta market for apparently they are 
doing quite a large volume of business 
with other countries. 

Many of the best posted authorities on 
jute are firm in their belief jute and 
burlap are going to rule at high levels 
for many months to come, therefore, we 
do not look to see burlap prices lower 
than those now prevailing. 

Shipments to the United States dur- 
ing March are apt to be far below the 
normal quantity, and if this proves true 
burlap prices for June and July are apt 
to be higher than we have now.—“Bag- 
ology,” published by Chase Bag Co., 
New York. 


CASH PRICES 


FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the 
as mentioned in the leading markets of 


weekly range of cash prices for grain 
the country for week ending May 9: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. PEORIA. M’POLIS. 
NOs (2) NOG saw egass ve eiok al ASST COI Ss cic 0. calc | vase’ iuel ere spa ete RR alelshe wins datos seateiate okche de 
No. )S):reds tbs eee cenelss DSOTRQURGRMEEE occ asic. G.geicetare siersislel sieje stgsionsl sc ccmeale s) olatebetanelel ara 
Nos 2:hard cs c64y Gita 1Ob Gir embods (@LT236) 1b Te s@164 Oh dees cns iaer wee ie cin ote 
No. 3 hard...160%6@170% ............ PhS. MOLTO). IDG MI@1Gkes wes osteitis dates cehepetere favetotetess 
INOS, $l TIOTERN GR ay sae Soa Lelie pete ene MEER cc ors a'aisis aye bia ucyeen iene bolein pidtele /ateraeteuna we 153 @176 
INOS Ze nortipawote < aateie Sarda Vio tel a eaieta ei WRITS (ols so .0.0:6cs: | euchdicehalecBle levels Poke lela’eicrejesiciare 150 @173 

CORN— 

NOs (2) nied iyecte > stetenis s 101 @107% 101%@107% 105 @113% .........2... 
No. 3 mixed.103 @112 100144@107 OSES MA05I6 Sasol steels ite 8 ae 9434 @106 
ING. 74 Tle A: Pa eee eer IE eh cs so rsecsie. asi dharolayarps sieve epvnnetel er eimapatare’o aus eifete ath stouclbla 
No. 2 yellow.111 @118 113 @118 10714@115 LORE Glee OG Te cee es tke 
No. 3 yellow.104144@116% 110 @116 106 @113 104 @109 104 @111 100% @115 
NOW 4) Velo w. LOT LEZ ea ee Ce cele 6 Secs | wat lecsnarsitid oc 103 @109 9534 @108 
Noe. d white. eee 109% @116 = 105%4@113 LOS Bi LLG Fo siacctactele cava e Ott le cunts ee as 
Noss. 3, (white: LO3% Giada ma. cei tecmtc mela dis oc ssc, i isis wile vielen h oambslwlaiate so teieee le oeaitecees 
NOs, £ EWG Ol So CE LO Ga eee eran MENS Scola cvelde oval sceleisys jain 6 cM unloloin Wislegaralera chimera steleustc. ereletes 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 48 @ 50% 48146@ 50 ............ 5 @iAGIGP. oo. cess cure 414@ 47 
No. 3 white. 414%@ 47% 46 @ 49 444%4@ 4716 ASS 4656 Ficterarasicfotace 40 @ 4334 
RVG cen ee sc kOe @ LaCie rere itis ORME TES aie cls ec vais P11 OTL!” esis orinie ete 10914@118 
Barley’ Naa. ss Sn) EAU erste Ataris Meee cilc lees see sieled vieele%e, slant © lesle.s 67. @ 85 
FP a eo leits oo ptexch a letalalat elevate tot hraisioleteletstoreir HoMMe eT: oie ace ac cle) Lis ot Ay austelelcrere @ditnle wleleie were © 272 @28214 


Milwaukee: Corn—No. 3 yellow, $1.053%,@1.11; No. 4 yellow, $1.02@1.07%4. 
Rye—$1.1614 @1.26%. Barley—82@94c. 


3 white, 44@46c. 


Oats—No. 


(691) 27 


Flake Buttermilk 


Six Big Plants 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 
SECO EEE EPS APL 


gunman MITLL FEED BUYERS 


Zare profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 


A 
A. J. GALLAGHER 


824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
HAT AES 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


Rides, Coa, lf Mek 


IS ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


Best because it is manufactured asa 
specialty in a specially equipped mill 


RYDE & CO., Chicago, Illinois 
dealers’ accounts solicited. 
DROP US A CARD FOR PRICES 


All 
Prepared 
Sizes of 
Superior 
Quality 


Powdered 
Poultry 
Select 
Lump 


! 


CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to May 9 
(final 000 omitted): 

May9, Mayi0, May9, May10, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
CAPO a.,<90 2" 470 1,287 65,261 
Sioux City. pat Biaier age 68 4,598 
Milwaukee aa 0 104 16,075 
Minneapolis 287 199 47,783 
POINTE wees ere 15 _ 2 20,707 
Se OULS cele. a) one 178 Too 26,905 
MOLGGO) serche nis Ye 341 91 6,712 
WVACHITA on. sc elele. 200s Aen 278 . 
IPGtPOIG, cine s taleees 78 1,739 2,824 
Kansas City... 48 173 6,272 10,941 
PeOVlD Ac esccess 57 176 9,057 11,521 
Omahas tse -~ hs 132 258 12,466 15,575 
Indianapolis 96 314 8,679 9,973 
St JOuReDie «acs 10 16 1,477 1,456 
Total .. ...2,104 3,525 © 228,009 195,28! 
Shipments ,..-4,869 3,969 145,320 148,920 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 
ulation. RELIABLE deal- 


ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons:1:Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need, 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
8: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates, 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 
Has an abundant nursery space. 


The Best Yet 


Various 


C10 
sab 


Fy Lat 
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Standard 
Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wick- 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 
Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 


la == 
urner Brooder 


Colony Stove 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa! capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer’s Favorite. 

Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
tors, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 

44 years atit 

Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales _Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices. 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature, 


Y RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
.2302 Chestnut St. QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A 


GOOD DEALERS PROPOSITION. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Colorado Alfalfa 


Meal 
Manufactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffices 


L AMAR, COLO. 358 PIERCE BLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


When in the market wire us for 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Alfalfa Hay 


Green and leafy — 55 to 60 lb. bales. 


Produced and shipped at our 
Colorado Farm Office. 


Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. 


Conway Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Sales the past week have been com- 
paratively light and below the general 
average. With this condition existing, 
however, warehouses are showing no 
concern to the situation as they con- 
sider that all tendencies point to a con- 
tinued steady market with no change of 
any consequence one way or the other 
in sight, until crop developments have 
progressed to such a degree where it 
will be possible to reach a conclusion as 
to what can be expected on the new 
crop. 

As new corn will not be available be- 
fore the late summer and early fall, 
the demand is expected to absorb a fair 
part of the sale corn available and also 
the storage stock held for factories, con- 
sequently, it is not believed that the 
carry-over will be as large as was indi- 
cated it would be several months ago. 

Warehouses are showing the same 
degree of willingness to make replace- 
ments at market values as has been 
shown heretofore, as corn has been tak- 
en from growers and primary ware- 
houses. _ This factor of taking corn 
steadily is considered as denoting con- 
fidence both in the present and the fu- 
ture. Corn with any merit is held firm- 
ly, no indications shown to force sales 
by making sharp price concessions, as 
has been the case in other years pre- 
vious to the advent of a new crop. ° 

Dwarf is held from around $75 to 
$100 with $110, $120 and $130 asked 
for the better end and occasional cars 
of poorer grades around $65 and $70. 
Western Standard is priced in line with 
dwarf. 

Lindsay Standard is offered from 
around $85 to $185 with picked cars 
held up to $150. Odd cars of sticky, 
spikey Lindsay are offered under the 
general range—Broom Corn Review. 


Paris bread prices have been reduced 
10 centimes per kilo during the past 
fortnight, according to information from 
David 8. Green, assistant trade commis- 
sioner for the department of agricul- 
ture. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, May 9.—With most of 


the inquiry northward and eastward, 
and the southeast buying but little, the 
demand for alfalfa meal this week was 
not large. One reason for dullness was 
the convention of feed manufacturers 
in New Orleans. It is expected that 
trade will broaden before the end of 
the month. Colorado and Wyoming 
mills held their product firmly. As the 
St. Louis market, was lower, prices in 
Kansas City were quoted unchanged to 
50c down, with carlots as follows, per. 
ton f..o. b.: Choice, $25@26; No. 1, 
$23.50; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3 or brown, 
$17.50. 

Demand for grain and molasses feeds 
was slack all around, with trade chiefly 
in horse, mule and poultry products. 
Horse and mule feeds went up 50c@ 
1.50 per ton on account of higher corn, 
and scratch poultry feeds sold $1@2.50 
higher. There was a slight reduction 
in alfalfa-molasses feeds. No other 
changes were reported. Manufacturers 
say dried buttermilk, one of the ingre- 
dients of mash poultry feeds, costs $120 
a ton. Feeds were quoted in carlots per 
ton as follows: Dairy feeds, $36@46; 
cattle feeds, $39@44; hog feeds, $45@ 
51; pig meal, $68; horse and mule feeds, 
$32.50@42.50; alfalfa-molasses feeds, 
$26@32; scratch poultry feeds, $47.50@ 
54; mash poultry feeds, $49@75. 


AGRICULTURAL GYSPUM. 


By Dr. W. E. Taylor. 


Recent experiments have demon- 
strated the fact that gypsum (calcium- 
sulphate), commonly known as land 
plaster, possesses a high fertilizing 
value, and in addition if properly used 
will prevent fertility from going to 
waste. It is also a splendid disinfec- 
tant in foot-and-mouth disease and poul- 
try diseases, and is said to be a cure 
for tuberculosis. 


Gypsum is an untreated ground nat- 
ural rock fertilizer, consisting mainly 
of hydrated calcium sulphate, or rather 
calcium and sulphur. Calcium is a very 
important soil element, and when it 
does not exist in sufficient quantities, 
crops of all kinds are not able properly 
to absorb and use the other food ele- 
ments. It also has the effect of lighten- 
ing clay soils, making them friable and 
ot good physical condition. 

Sulphur, an element in gypsum in the 
form of sulphate, is necessary to all 
plants, but its greatest value is in the 
production of legumes, especially al- 
falfa, clover, beans, vetch, peanuts and 
peas. It also enters extensively into the 
growth of onions, garlic and like plants. 

Sulphate sulphur (part of gypsum) 
makes a wonderful increase in the 
growth of legumes by increasing the 
supply of organic nitrogen in root 
nodules, which is changed through the 
action of bacteria into nitrates, often 
increasing the yield of alfalfa from 100 
to 300 per cent. 

The remarkable effect of gypsum in 
increasing the yield of legumes and 
many other crops is in part due to the 
fact that it decomposes the silicates in 
the earth and renders soluble the potash 
bound up or dormant in those silicates. 
This action of gypsum is of great ben- 
efit to crops, especially those that are 
heavy users of potash. 

Gypsum is also provided for lawns if 
applied early in the spring or mixed 
with lawn seed when it is sown. 

How to Aprty GyrpsumM.—Gypsum 
may be sown on the land before the 
seed is planted, or at the same time, 
using a fertilizer attachment to the 
drill, or broadcast sower. It can be 
applied with a lime-sower with splendid 
results to growing alfalfa, clover and 
bluegrass early in the spring. The 
amount to apply ranges from 200 to 500 
pounds per acre. 

Gypsum Saves Nirrocen.—lIt is esti- 
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mated that each year more than $800,-‘ 
000,000 worth of nitrogen—the most 
valuable and important of all plant 
food elements—is lost through the evap- | 
oration of ammonia from urine and 
solid excrements from livestock. Gyp- 
sum applied to stable floors, gutters | 
back of cattle, or to manure as it is 
placed in concrete pits, will stop the 
waste of nitrogen and also prevent that’ 
disagreeable odor of ammonia in cow. 
and horse barns. The preservation of 
nitrogen is brought about through the) 
property gypsum has of recombining 
ammonium-carbonate, which is very vol-| 
atile, into a firmly fixed salt of ammo- 
nia (ammonium sulphate). In addition 
to saving nitrogen, which is worth 30) 
cents a pound, it improves the sanitary 
and living conditions of the livestock, 
also those in charge, and prevents the 
odors from being absorbed into the milk. 
The amount to use ranges from three to 
five pounds an animal each day, or. 
about 100 pounds for each ton of 
manure. } 

If soil is deficient in phosphorus, as 
most of our soils in this section are, it 
is a splendid plan to mix and apply 
rock phosphate with gypsum. Aug 
doubting farmer will be convinced of 
its efficiency if he will make one trial. 
I would suggest that a trial be made on 
a one- or two-rod strip, through your 
alfalfa field. However, gypsum will not 
take the place of lime to sweeten sour 
soil. } 


} 
| 


GROWING SUNFLOWER SEED 
IN ILLINOIS. | 


{ 


Sunflower growing looks good to many 
farmers in Moultrie and Dewitt coun- 
ties, Illinois, who have grown this crop 
for the last three years at a very good 
profit. Many Douglas farmers are 
studying the new crop, and farms are, 
working to get it started. j 

The report was circulated that in 
Douglas and Piatt counties farm bu- 
reaus warned their members not to 
plant sunflowers. 

Advisers deny this and say they be- 
lieve if the crop is not overdone it 
will make fair money, but it can be 
easily overdone. The safest way is to 
contract the crop, and then there is no 
way to lose in case of a surplus. In 
Moultrie county about nine out of ten 
growers do this. As a result a seed 
company has started up in Sullivan. | 

The company announces they are con- 
tracting’ with farmers for sunflower 
seeds at $3.20 per cwt., and furnish the 
seed for planting, which is equivalent 
to $3.45 per ewt. They expect to take 
in at least 3,000 acres. Contracts have 
already been made for 2,000 acres. } 

The company states that the season 
is better for the crop than last, and’ 
even in the trying times of last year 
the yield ran from 1,000 to 1,900 pounds 
to the acre. { 

The time for planting is very favor- 
able, as they do not have to be put in 
until after the corn. The cultivation 
is kept up very easily in comparison 
with corn, requiring only one good 
plowing. ‘They are threshed in a corn 
sheller. 


: 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 

Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago: increased 23,000 bus. last week, 
and barley 5,000 bus. Corn decreased 
731,000 bus., oats 1,309,000 bus., and rye 
760,000 bus. Details follow, last three) 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: | 
Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 


j 


Wheat ....1,001 2,375 3,376,000 12,760,0 
Corn ......4,239 6,544 10,783,000  3,813,00 
Oats ..3,268 8,364 11,632,000 2,788,000 
RVG) eae 1,909 109 2,018,000 1,931,000, 
Barley joss anne 259 259,000 164,000 


The government of Czechoslovakia re- 
ports winter crop prospects satisfactory 
and spring sowings well advanced, with 
weather favorable. Imports of bread 
grains and flour have decreased. | 


: 
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CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


| Following is the daily range of quota- 
‘tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


May 4..... $0.85@0.90|May 7...... $0.85@0 90 
May 5..... -85@ .90|/May 8...... -85@ .90 
ae -85@ .90)/May 9...... 85@ .91 


| Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
‘ending May 9, 1925, were 123,000 bus., com— 
‘pared with 173,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 30,000 bus. and 53,- 
000 bus. : 


' RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
-at different points named with compari- 
‘sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dull. Chi. Win. Mil. 
| 45 7 6 21 Bul 
Hime Os... 26 8 17 60 12 
fey 6.4.2... 13 9 LD 12 24 
0 2 ae 15 13 3 25 12 
Way 8........ 25 ital 11 38 24 
(May 9........ 29 6 8 21 9 

motel ...... 153 54 0 177 112 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


| -MILWAUKEE.—Barley was less effected 
by bullish crop reports than any other 
cash grain in the Milwaukee market 
and prices continued steady. Advances 
in quotations during the week amounted 
to 1@2c per bushel. Malting grades 
continued in good demand but offerings 
were mostly of poorer grades which 
were slower. Receipts in the period 
were light, only 112 cars being reported 
as compared with 131 cars in the pre- 
vious week and 147 cars in the same 
week of the previous year. Choice to 
fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, quotable at 94@ 
96c; fair to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 86@ 
§4c; light weight, 40 to 43 lb. test, 82@ 
91e; feed, 70@82c. Iowa quoted 80@ 
95c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 80@96c; 
Minnesota, 80@95c; Dakota, 80@95c; 
feed and rejected, 70@84c. 


| MrnnEAports.—Barley was slow early in 
‘the week, followed by a slightly better 
‘tone in mid-week and then a reversal of 
form as the week ended. The choice 
malting quality was in fair demand but 
lofferings of this kind were limited and 
were in no way a drag on the market. 
Medium stuff easy the bulk of the time. 
‘The only bright spot was export inquiry 
coming in via Duluth. Stocks here are 
slightly lower at 1,174,752 bushels vs. 
1,403,771 last week and 166,688 a year 
ago. Range of sales today ran from 
72@85c. 


Kansas City.—Five cars of barley 
were marketed here this week. De- 
mand proved moderate, except on reces- 
sions in prices. The market closed 2@ 
4c per bushel lower than a week 
ago, with No. 3 at 88@90c and No. 4 at 
88@88c. Shipments reduced the local 
stocks 1,000 bus. to 5,000. A year ago 
the holdings were 55,000 bus. A large 
acreage has been sown in the southwest 
a crop seems to have made a good 
start. 


DvuLuTu.—Business was light in the 
barley market during the last week. 
Receipts were only 24 cars, and part of 
them were applied on sales. Dealers 
were in the market for small lots at 
times, and that led to a light firming up 
in prices. Boat space was reported to 
have been taken to ship out part of the 
375,000 bu. of domestic and bonded bar- 
ley held in the elevators. Closing prices 
per bu. are 1c up at from 72 to 86ce. 


Fr. Wort, Trex.—Barley is in good 
demand and very difficult to obtain and 
prices have shown a stiff advance and 
in as much as prospects for the coming 
crop are very slow and it is believed 
that there will be a good demand for 
some time. Today, May 9, barley is 
selling here as follows, delivered 
Group One: No. 3 barley, $1.01; No. 4 
barley, $1.00; 40-lb. barley, 98c. 


_ Cuicaco.—Unchanged. Good demand 
and stocks decreasing rapidly. Exports, 
25,000 bus.; for the week, 865,000 bus., 
against 115,000 bus. last year. Local 
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shippers ordered out 3 cars from pri- 
vate houses and 1,737 bus. from store. 
Visible decreased 681,000 bus.; last year 
increased 208,000 bus.; total, 2,166,000 
bus.; last year, 1,044,000 bus. Local 
stocks increased 5,000 bus.; total, 259,- 
000 bus.; last year, 164,000 bus. Good 
barley sales made to Denmark, Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. Locally malting 
quotably 85@91c, with extra quality 
higher; feeding and mixing, 80@85c; 
screenings, 45@75c. Local inspection, 
19 cars. Shipping sales, 3,000 bus. 


RYE MARKETS 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending May 9: 


1.2414 @1.28% 6@1.19% 1.081% @1.10% 
1.24 @1.26% 6 1.06%4@1.09 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of May 9, 1925, were 84,000 bus. vs. 32,000 


May. May. July. Sept. 

4 1.145%,@1.24 1.104%,@1.18 1.02 @1:09 
5 1.20%@1.23 1.18 @1.15% 1.034%@1.06% 
6 1.20 @1.26% 1.13146@1.18% 1.04 @1.09% 
7 1.22 @1.27% 1.15 @1.19 1.074%@1.10 
8 1.16 

9 1.13 


bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
ele bus. vs. 4,000 bus. same week of 
924. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending May 
9, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. ‘Win. Mil. 
May 4.$1.18 $1.1634 $1.18% $...... $1.17 
May 5. 1.11% 1.14% 1.21% 1.18 1.22 
May 6. 1.16% 1.18 1.2454 1.23 1.25 
May 7. 1.1454 1.16% 1.23 1.21% 1:24 
May 8. 1.17% 1.193 1.27% 1.23% 1.26 
May 9.112% 1.16% 1.23 1.18% 1.24 
RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending May 9 were: 


Mpls. Dull. Chi Win. Mil. 

Marys Arce. ss 6 124 ve 4 3 
IVEY See Dieta otsiotc 5 84 3 20 1 
WWE yao) Gi. cjerctas 2 47 21 4 1 
INES ON theta erate 1 38 6 4 a0 
Way iStion cate 10 75 8 12 2 
May 2 9)\. ss. 2 25 4 5 3 
Total 26 393 80 49 10 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWavUKEE.—Although the May gov- 
ernment crop report showed the condi- 
tion with respect to rye better than for 
wheat, rye quotations advanced more 
sharply than did its companion bread 
grain. There was a good shipping de- 
mand throughout the period and prices 
closed 12@13c higher for the week. Of- 
ferings were mostly offgrade with high 
moisture content. Trading in futures 
was lively. Receipts were 10 cars as 
compared with 5 in the proceeding week 
and 4 in the same week of 1924. Market 
closed at $1.20@1.22 for No. 2, inside for 
Wisconsin, ranging at 2 to 4c under 
May price. 


DuLutTH.— Substantial advances were 
set in the rye market here during the 
last week. Urgent buying came at times 
from interests who were claimed to be 
anxious to pick up grain to cover de- 
livery contracts. A feature on the mar- 
ket was the booking of considerable boat 
room to ship rye down ‘to Chicago to 
make deliveries on the May contract. 
Certain interests down there were said 
to be scouring the country for rye and 
an interesting development was the 
movement of many cars of it down from 
Minneapolis to load out for Chicago. 
Closing prices per bu. are 63¢c up at 
$1.16%% after heavy sold up to $1.19%. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Strength in rye at Du- 
luth helped things materially here and 
with the exception of one day, the past 
week witnessed a good demand for this 
cereal. Stocks here are getting down 
to the vanishing point almost, being 
only slightly more than a half million 
bushels today, the top being 640,505 
bushels vs. 843,462 last week and 7,290,- 
370 a year ago. Mills were after the 
choice milling quality and paid right 
up for what they could use. Today's 
sales show No. 1 bringing 4@5c over tke 
July and No. 2, 3@4%c over. 


Cricaco.—Closed 24%,@5%c lower for 
futures and .steady on carlots. Trade 


was comparatively light and the market 
rather quiet. Offerings were liberal and 
the selling influenced by the weakness 
in wheat. Demand mainly local. Sea- 
board reported export inquiry slow and 
nothing worked. Local sales to go to 
store 100,000 bus. Deliveries on May 
contracts 131,000 bus. Visible supply 
decreased 626,000 bus. to 11,500,000 bus.; 
year ago, 19,717,000 bus. Local stocks 
decreased 760,000 bus. to 2,018,000 bus. 
Exports for the past week 1,867,009 
bus.; last year, 414,000 bus. Seaboard 
clearances 15,000 bus. Carlots were in 
fair demand at 1c under May for No. 2. 
Offerings light. Local inspection, 
cars. No. 2 sold at $1.21@1.23%. 


New Yorxk.—Business in rye was less 
active, and total transactions amounted 
to about one million bushels in all po- 
sitions. 


Beans and Potatoes 


NORMAL BEAN ACREAGE. 


Hotty, Micu.—About 10 per cent of 
crop in farmers’ hands. Look for nor- 
mal acreage. Small stocks in eleva- 
tors.—Holly Grain & Produce Co. 


FEW BEANS IN FARMERS’ 
HANDS. 


WeripMAN, Micu.—No beans being de- 
livered and very few back in farmers’ 
hands. Believe the crop left in Mich- 
igan is in strong hands and that it is 
small.—Holmes Milling Co. 


BEAN PRICES LOW. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL.—In regard to the 
bean situation with us, will say we are 
not in a position to give you any infor- 
mation, except we have a pretty fair 
stock on hand and price floating around 
among the wholesale dealers is very low 
in comparison to the cost.—Horner Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Inc., W. C. McMichael. 


BEAN PRICE SITUATION. 


Sr. Louts.—The bean market in gen- 
eral this season. shows prices at vast 
extremes. California grown beans of 
practically all kinds are scarce, there- 
fore extremely high. The same condi- 
tion exists in New Mexico and Colorado 
on Pinto beans, while Michigan white 
beans, the most used variety of beans 
in this territory are extremely low, 
therefore they have enjoyed an excep- 
tional amount of business. Price hav- 
ing declined up there fully $1 per cwt. 
during the past month, leads one to 
believe that they should probably have 
reached bottom for the near future. In 
fact, if there is an active demand may 
react slightly, but general business con- 
ditions do not wararnt a real healthy 
boom so far as we can judge. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 
Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of May 9: 


Beans— 

Chicago — Supplies light, demand good 
and prices firm. Spot navy beans, 
Mich., fancy, $6.25; red kidney, fair 
stock, $10; large, dark, extra quality, 
$10.50. 

St. Louis — Quote choice hand picked 


Michigan white beans at $6.10 and 
prime machine picked at $5.85 per 100 
lbs. Scotch peas, 744c; green split peas, 
9c, and yellow, 7e per lb. California 
lima beans at $15.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs.: New York 
and Mich. choice hand picked pea 
beans, $6.20@6.40; fair to good, $6@ 
6.10; California small white, $8.35@8.50; 
yellow eye, extra, $6.20@6.40; fair to 
good, $6; red kidneys, choice, $10.50; 
fair to good, $9@9.25; California limas, 
$14.50@15; native green peas, $7@7.50; 
Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; 
jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents above car 
lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%4c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran-— 
berry, 81,c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gar- 
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vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 11le; Mexican reds, 
$8.85 per cwt.; speckled bayos, 8%c; 
bayos, Sc. Peas (per lb.)—Split peas, 
yellow, 714c; green peas, 8c. 

New York — Market continued to rule 
very quiet and generally easy. Pea 


beans a bit stronger, with most husi-— 
ness at $6.25. Red and white kidneys 
slow sale and somewhat nominal. Cali- 
fornia limas barely sustained at $15. 
Black eye peas steady at the moment 
at $10.75 mostly. Domestic—Marrow, 
$9.50@9.75; pea, $6.25; red kidney, $10; 
white kidney, $8.50; lima, Cal., $15. Im- 
ported—Marrow, $8.50@8.75; white kid— 


ney, 7.75@8. Lima, mad.—1924-25, 
$12.25@12.50; 1923-24, $11.50@11.75; 1922- 
23, $9@9.50. Lima, FEurope—Large, 
$11.50; medium, $11; small, $10.25. Len- 
tils—Chile, $6.75@7;Russia, giant, $7.50 
@7.75; avg., $6@6.25. Peas, domestic— 
Black eye, $1075; yellow split, $6.25@ 
6.50; green split, $7.25@7.50. Imported 

Green: Japan, $6.25@6.50; Holland, 


$5.25@5.50; yellow split, $5.50@6; green 
split, $7.50@7.75. Chick, Mex.—Imperial, 


$11.75; monster, $11.50; large, $9.50; 
small, $7@7.50. 
Potatoes— 
Chicago—Market steady. The trade was 
not quite so active as the past few 


days and only a fair demand was noted. 
Buyers were more inclined to hold off 
until next week and most of the sales 
made were to fill urgent orders. Better 
grade. offerings were slightly favored 
and fancy qualities commanding firm 
prices. Receipts were 42 cars and cars 
on track 84. Bulk, per 100 Ibs., Wis., 
dustys, $1.15@1.25;: ordinary and poor, 
$1@1.10; round white, sacks, Wiscon— 
sin, $1.10@1.25; ordinary and poor, 90c 
@1.05; Ohios, Red Rivers, $1@1.25. New 
Potatoes—Demand increasing; barrels 
firmer; sacked offerings steady; arriv— 
als 29 cars and 83 cars held over on 
track. Barrels, Florida, Spaulding 
Rose, $6@6.25; No. 2, $4.75@5; sacks, 
Texas Triumphs, 100 lbs., $3.25@3.50; 
Louisiana, $3.10@3.35; Alabama, $3.50@ 
3.75. Sweet Potatoes—Arrivals moder— 
ate; light demand noted. Hampers, 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $2.75@3; Illinois, 
$3; Jerseys, eastern, kiln dried, ordi- 
nary, $2.50. 

New York—Florida potatoes worked out 


well at the firmer prices ruling; old 
sack potatoes slightly firmer; basket 
sweets sold as quoted. New Potatoes, 
Fla., bbI.—No. 1, $5@6.25; No. 2, $2.26 
@3.25. Bermuda, bbl.—No. 1, $7.50@8; 
No. 2, $4@4.50. Old Potatoes, Me., bulk 


—180 lbs., $1.75@2; carlots, cwt., $1.10@ 


1.15; 150 lb. sk., $1.60@1.85. State, bulk 
Sa1S0 Gipeisk:, -$l.50@1.157 1b0 bib. sky, 
$1.25@1.40. L. I., bulk—180 lbs., $3@ 
320; 160) 1b. sk.. $2.25@2-153 J van DSk-s 
50 @6de. Sweet Potatoes—Jy., bsk., 
$1.50@3.65; Del. and Md., bsk., $1.75@ 


2.50. 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by. the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending May 9 
(000 omitted): 


Baltimore ..4,004 111 187 ° 1,229 48 
Boston <.:.< 1 ae 21 380 ae 
Buffalo ......4,256 2,097 2,048 992 193 
A HOALS wrs\sie 149 96 365 448 es 
Chicago .....3,376 10,783 11,682 3,018 259 
Afloat ....... airve vrais sieie sais ms 
POLLO. ota0 os0 210 20 220 12 sae 
Duluth ....10,261 126 9,199 3,681 230 
Galveston 804 Bete aoe 25 cine 
Indianapolis... 23 599 42 bic ar 
Kansas City.2,848 4,302 725 149 5 
Milwaukee .. 220 570 1,070 iy ( 90 
Minneapolis 10,621 536 15,843 641 1,175 
New Orleans.1,016 L5E 180 88 thy 
NewportNews ... Wig 65 oe 
New York... 623 47 652 187 123 
Omaha 566 1,152 345 46 5 
COTA aces iis 45 108 eae 
Philadelphia 1,083 233 240 206 1 
Sioux City... 245 105 90 4 8 
St. Joseph... 320 361 25 4 1 
Stelouis....° 284 657 293 6 28 
POIEAG™ inact. 982 181 260 20 - 
AOat W5 . 6. bate eras age F 
Wichita 918 50 2 at 0 
Canal 109 9 re 75 Fs 
Lakes 221 100 1,382 
Total ....43,464 21,258 44,005 12,500 2,166 
Last year...48,120 17,454 9,280 19,717 1,044 
——_ 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MiItwaukrr.—Current buckwheat quo- 
tations (nominal) per 100 Ibs. at Mil- 
waukee are: Silver hull, $2.10@2.15; 
Japanese, $2.20@2.25. 

Sr. Lovis.—Quote nominally at $2.05 
per 100 lbs. 

BurraLo.—Mixed, per 100 Ibs., $2.15; 
silver hull, do., $2.00. 

Cuicaco.—Fancy mixed 
hulled buckwheat, $2.00; 
dirty seed quotably less. 


silver 
$2.25; 


and 
Jap, 
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KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


C. D. Carlisle of the Carlisle Com- 
mission Co. returned this week from 
Dallas, Tex., where he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the directory of the 
Automobile Underwriters of America. 
He said he feared an overproduction of 
cotton in Texas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi because so much of the grain area 
abandoned on account of drouth was 
likely to go to cotton. 

Reports received by J. M. Hail & Co. 
this week from the Pecos Valley, New 
Mexico, said the cutting of new alfalfa 
hay had begun, with unfavorable results, 
due to recent unsatisfactory weather. 
Letters said the hay was being shipped 
to Texas and that farmers had received 
$17 a ton for the first few cars. 


Jewell Mayes and A. E. Logan, who 
co-operate in compiling the Missouri 
crop report, estimate the condition of 
tame hay on May 1 at 91 per cent of 
normal. The wild hay condition is 
rated at 92 per cent. These figures com- 
pare with 84 and 80, respectively, a 
year ago. Pastures are reported as good, 
with recent rains helping the growth 
of all grasses. 

J. A. Brubaker says the Kansas City 
hay market has lost much of its pres- 
tige through discrimination in freight 
rates and that the only way to restore 
the greatness of the market is to correct 
the abuse. He argues that the place to find 
anything is where it was lost. “If the 
competitors of Kansas City would at- 
tend to their own business we would 
soon have our affairs straightened out,” 
said Mr. Brubaker one day this week. 
“Instead of doing that, however, some 
of them are trying to cripple what little 
resources we have left.” 

C. M. Funk predicts a sharp reduc- 
tion in the alfalfa crop of the West and 
Southwest this year, owing to smaller 
acreage in Kansas and winter killing 
of a large part of the Nebraska crop. 
He also says there will be a cut of 50 
per cent in the wild hay harvest unless 
prices of prairie advance sharply be- 
tween now and July. 

Weather in the Southwest since the 
last week in April has been mostly wet 
and cool, with a resultant checking of 
the growth of hay and grasses. Local 
dealers say there is not much probabil- 
ity of a movement of new alfalfa from 
Kansas before May 20 or 25, though a 
few scattered cars may drop in before 
that time. Warm, sunny weather is 
needed to make possible the curing of 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 
Receivers—Shippers 
HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Hay Department 


hay in event that harvest begins the 
next 10 days. Some frosted fields around 
Salina, Kan., were harvested by farm- 
ers this week, but this hay is not ex- 
pected to be marketable. 

The proposition launched at the re- 
cent banquet of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association, to establish a pub- 
lic storage house for distressed hay in 
glut periods, is still under discussion, 
but no move has been made to bring the 
project into concrete form. Most deal- 
ers admit the need of such a warehouse, 
but some say there would be great diffi- 
culty in allotting space so as to satisfy 
big and little dealers. 


The Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture makes the May 1 condition of tame 
hay in Kansas 93 per cent of normal, as 
against 91 a year ago; wild hay, 94, as 
compared with 90. It says 12. per cent 
of last year’s hay crop remained on the 
farms at the end of April against 9 per 
cent a year ago. The report adds: 
“Alfalfa made a strong early growth 
and first cuttings are already being 
taken in the Southeast, with prospects 
of harvest being general over the state 
in 10 days to two weeks. Frosts at the 
close of April nipped alfalfa in many 
sections, but not so severely that warm- 
er weather will not bring recuperation.” 
The greater loss of acreage in South- 
eastern Kansas than elsewhere in the 
state is attributed by Prof. S. C. Salmon 
of the Kansas Agricultural College to 
the distribution last fall of a carload 
of African grown seed. Acreage thus 
sown was not able to withstand the 
rigors of the winter, he says. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market was quiet during the 
week ending May 9, although increased 
receipts slowed up trading at a few 
cities, according to the Weekly Hay Re- 
view of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The demand continued 
light with consumers purchasing for 
immediate needs only and the moderate 
receipts were fully equal to current re- 
quirements. Medium grades moved 
more readily at Boston than the top 
grades at the prevailing quotations, but 
top grades were scarce and wanted at 
other markets while the off grades con- 
tinued to move with difficulty at wide 
discounts. 

Prices declined about 50c—$1.00 per 
ton at New York, but the increase in 
market was firm on reduced offerings. 
Quotations at Chicago were about $1 
lower, but timothy held steady at St. 
Louis and was firm at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Alfalfa ruled steady to firm. The 
Omaha market was quiet with dealers 
shading prices, but quotations were ad- 
vanced at Kansas City. The Los An- 
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Solicits your business 


Hay Conalgoment+ 
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Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 
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latormation 


Consignments solloited. Market faralshed. 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established '1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo- 


geles market was practically unchanged 
and trading continued dull at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Prairie was slightly firmer. There 
was very little call for feeding prairie 
at Chicago, but the market at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul was firm on light 
receipts with dry weather in that terri- 
tory affecting the meadows and pas- 
tures. Heavy receipts burdened, the 
Omaha market, but quotations at Kan- 
sas City were advanced to $10.50 for 
No. 1 prairie. 

Stocks on farms May 1 were 2,844,- 
000 tons larger than in 1924, totaling 
15,679,000 tons against 12,835,000 last 
year. With the exception of the 1921 
figure of 18,771,000 tons this is the 
largest on record. Considering the rec- 
ord crop last year, the rather open win- 
ter, and the decrease in the number of 
hay consuming animals on farms, these 
stocks are not excessive but apparently 
the low price of hay favored liberal feed- 
ing and increased the amount wasted. 

Meadows were in slightly better con- 
dition on May 1 this year than in 1924, 
being estimated at 87.8 per cent of nor- 
mal compared with 86.4 per cent last 
year and 89.6 per cent the average con- 
dition for the past ten years on May 1. 
Pastures were in materially better con- 
dition on May 1 this year than last and 
were slightly better than the average 
for the past ten years. 


HAY MARKETS. 
NEW YORK. 
May 7.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons...... 1,613 40 
Receipts, last week, tons.... 608 28 
Receipts from Sept. 1, tons.42,001 939 


Rail receipts, although not heavy, show 
an increase, and with the arrival of a river 
barge at Manhattan, offerings on the whole 
have been sufficient for all requirements. 

Demand has been rather limited, buyers 
being inclined to defer purchases in antic- 
ipation of more liberal offerings and values 
have been barely maintained. 

3etter qualities have been in very light 
supply and move off freely, but the lower 
grades are meeting with less active de- 
mand. 

At Brooklyn the Bushwick receipts were 
in excess of requirements and values there 
have ruled barely steady. Brooklyn E. D. 
terminal arrivals were moderate with the 
demand likewise and prices there have 
held about on a par with values elsewhere. 

Straw, weak and inactive. 

New invoices reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
are as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $26; No. 2, 
$23@24; No. 3, $20@21. Light Clover Mixed 
—No. 1, $23@24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17 
@18. Medium Clover Mixed—No. 1, $20@ 
21; No. 2, $15@16. Light Grass Mixed—No. 


1, $23@24; No. 2, $20@21; No. 3, $17@18. 
Heavy Grass Mixed—No. 1, $15@16, Rye 
Straw—No. 1, $15@16. 

CHICAGO. 


May 11—There were lighter offerings of 
hay and a fair demand at former prices. 
Receipts were 17 cars timothy and clover, 
1 car alfalfa, 1 car southwest prairie, 1 car 
Nebraska, 1 car rice straw. Prices follow: 
Timothy—No. 1, $19@21; No. 2, $15@17; No. 
3, $10@14. Timothy and clover, light mixed 
—No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $14@16; No. 3, $10@ 
13.. Timothy and clover, medium mixed— 
No. 1, $14@16; No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $10@ 
12. Timothy and clover, heavy mixed—No. 


1, $13@15; No. 2, $11@12; No. 3, $10@11. 
Timothy and grass, light mixed—No. 1, 
$15@17; No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $10@12. Tim- 


othy and grass, heavy mixed—No. 1, $14@ 


15; No. 2, $11@12; No. 38, $10@11. Clover— 
No. 1, $12@13; No. 2, $9@11; No: 3, $8@9. 


Mixed grass—No. 1, $12@14; No. 2, $10@12; 
No. 8, $9@10. Sample grade, $7@9; alfalfa, 
No. 2 to choice, $10@20; marsh hay, feed- 
ing and pkg., $10@12; W. and S. W. prai- 
rie, Nos. 1 and 2, $12@15. Straw—Rye, $10 
@11; oat and wheat, $8@10. ; 
MILWAUKEE. - 


May 9.—Movement in the Milwaukee hay 
market continued on the same basis as 
during the past few months. Both offer- 
ings and call were practically nil. Closing 
quotations on Saturday, May 9, were: No. 
1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@13; 
No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$11@12; sample hay, $6@8; marsh feeding, 
$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat 
Straw, $9@10. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


May 9.—Baled hay and straw: The mar- 
ket for hay is quiet and the limited arrivals 
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are ample for requirements. Prices are un- 
changed. Straw is in small supply and the 
market steady but there is little trading, 
Hay (federal grades): Timothy—No. 1, 
nominal; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $16@17; 
sample, $10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 
1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $12@14. 
Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 
2, $13@14. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1,} 


$14@15. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $17@ 
+ 17.50. Straw—Straight rye, $15@ 15.50; 


wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 
BALTIMORE. 


May 9.—On the better grades of timothy 
and choice light clover inixed hay the 
market is steady with a fair inquiry for 
choice hay, but for the free supply of 
medium and low grade stuff no interest is 
shown even at relatively low prices. 

Straw of all sorts remains steady as last 
quoted. Demand fair in a jobbing way for: 
wheat and oat blocks. Quotations follow, 
hay, per ton: Timothy—No. 2, $18.50@19; 
No. 3, $15.50@17. Light clover mixed—No. 
1, $17.50@18. Clover mixed—No. 1, $17; 
No. 2, $15@16. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, 
$18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, $15@15.50; No. 1 
oat, $15.50@16.50. 

OMAHA. 

May 8.—Prairie hay receipts good. De- 
mand fair on better grades. Prices some 
lower account heavy receipts first part of 
week. Alfalfa hay receipts good. _Demand 
steady for top and lower grades if sound, 
but out of condition and grassy hay hard 
to move, also medium in-between grades 
slow to bring satisfactory prices. Prices 
some lower. Prices below are for carload 
lots: Upland prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11; No. 
2, $8@10; No. 3, $6.50@8. Midland prairie 
—No. 1, $10@10.50; No. 2, $8@9; . 3, $5.50 
@7. Lowland prairie—No. 1, $6.50@7.50; 
No. 2, $5@6. Alfalfa—Choice, $17.50; No. 

: 5@16; standard, $12@14; No. 2, $9@11; 
No. 3, $7@8. Straw—Oat, $7@8; wheat, 
$6@7. 


TOLEDO. 

May 11.—Hay is dull with very slight im- 
provement in the demand. A few racing 
stables are providing occasional orders but 
the total is small and dealers look for an- 
other season of low prices and slow trade 
with the government. report showing a 
large potential crop. Prices are unchanged 
for the week again with receipts and ship- 
ments very small. No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 


2 timothy, $12; No. 1 light clover mixed, 
$12.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $12.50: 
No. 1 red clover, $11; No. 1 first cutting 
alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second cutting alfalfa, 
$20: sound dry wheat straw, $8.50; sound 
dry oat straw, $8 f. o. b. Toledo. 
MEMPHIS. 

May 9.—Hay continues very quiet as 
feeders are taking only their immediate 
requirements. Receipts have been light as 


dealers do not want to have much on hand 
just as new hay will begin to come in, al- 
though this territory has had‘so little rain 
that prospects are very poor. Good qual- 
ity hay is in fair request and steady but 
low grades have been disposed to drag and 
are easy. Quote: Timothy—No. 1, $21@ 
21.50; standard, $20@20.50; No. 2, $18@19. 
Alfalfa—No. 1, $27@27.50; standard, $24@ 
24.50; No. 2, $20@20.50. : 
KANSAS CITY. 


May 9.—In volume of offerings the hay 
market was again meagerly supplied this 
week. Rains made trading difficult. The 
shadow of the new crop hung over the 
market, but price changes were upward. 
Total receipts were 186 cars, as compared 
with 187 a week ago and 332 a year ago. 

Alfalfa arrivals dropped 33 cars, with 
only 107 on sale. Owing to the scarcity 
there were insufficient offerings to meet 
the limited demand. Dairymen and ship- 
pers paid unchanged prices for the two 
upper grades. Advances of $1 to $2 a ton 
were scored on the grades from No. 1 
downward. New alfalfa may appear on 
the market any day if the rains cease and 
permit curing, but no considerable move- 
ment is expected before the latter part of 
this month. 

There was an increase of 23 cars in the 
receipts of prairie hay, making the arrivals 
55 cars. Trade was fairly active for local 
account and shipment. In the latter pa 
of the week prices went up 50c to $1.50 a 
ton, except on packing. 

Combined offerings of timothy, clover- 
mixed and clover were 24 cars, or 9 more 
than a week ago. The hay. sold in @ 
scattered way at unchanged prices. : 

Straw made a poor showing, as one ca 
came in and it sold at the top level of the 
previous week. The market was firm. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows per ton f. o. b. Kansas City: 

Alfalfa—Seleect dairy, $23.50@26.50; choice 
$21@23; No. 1, $19.50@20.50; standard, $1 
@19; No. 2, $12.50@15.50; No. 3, $9@12. 

Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@11; No. 2, $8.50@10; 
No. 3, $5.50@8; packing, $4@5. 

Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
@14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 

Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 2, $9@12. 

Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 

Straw—W heat, $8@8.50. 

DULUTH. 

May 9.—Demand for hay has been down 
almost to a summer basis lately. The call 
was practically confined to the best grades, 
the low grades being almost unsalable. 
Closing prices per ton are unchanged as 
follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $i 
Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $i 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $18; No. 8, Simm 
Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. Straw—Rye, 
$9; oat, $8. 

CINCINNATI. 


May 11.—While there was a slight firm- 
ness of tone to the hay market during the 
week, and prices for high grade timothy, 
light mixed and clover d50c to $1 higher, 


s strength was apparently due more to 
temporary falling off in the receipts 
n to any activity in demand. The in- 
jfference on the part of buyers, who con- 
nued to complain of a lack of shipping 
rs, together with the fact that there 
still a heavy surplus available on farms 
e the business one of uncertainty with 
je country movement from now on the 
erning influence. The nearness of new 
hay and the dullness of southern in- 
‘ustrial conditions and consequent lessened 
however, favored a _ depressed 
ot, particularly for the medium and 
mmon hay. Alfalfa was easier and lower 
r little offering, and the limited demand 
e of a grinding than feeding character. 
mothy—No. 1, $17.50@18.50; No. 2, $16 
$.50; No. 3, $12.50@14; threshed, $8.50@ 
0; no grade, $8@10. Clover-mixed—No. 
ahs $13.50@15.50; No. 1 light, $16@17; 
9. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $12@13.50; no grade, 
Nett. Clover—No. 1, Sa 50@ 16. 50; No. 
, $11@13; no grade, $8@ Alfalfa—No. 1 
econd cutting, $18@19; No. 2, $15@16.50; 
Yo. 1 first cutting, $14@15; No. 2 first cut- 
ing, $10@12. Sound sample grassy hay, $9 
Straw—Wheat, $9.50@10.50; oat, $9@ 
rye, $13@14. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 7.—Buying prices f. o. b. 
ie, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, 


Portland: 


$20@21; 

| Fa Oregon timothy, $23@24: clover. 

.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and vetch 
$19. 50@ 20. 50; straw, $8@8.50. 

BOSTON. 

| May 9.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 

mothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 

astern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24. 


straw—Rye, $21@22; oat, $13@15 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. 9.—Market about steady and general 
tonditions remain the same; enough de- 
nand for good hay to absorb the offerings, 


wut off grades dull. Receipts, 8 cars, con- 
isting of 4 timothy and 4 clover mixed. 
lfimothy—1 car sample grade at $11, 1 


and part car do at $12, 2 cars and part 
i. mo. 2 at $10, T'car do at $17, 1 car 
tandard at $19, 1 veo and part car do at 
’ 1 car No. 1 at $21 

lover mixed—2 cars No. 2 at $15. 


— + 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


The demand for hay has fallen off 
mewhat, buyers apparently holding 
, expecting a big run of hay. Two 
w three more days of light receipts will 
uickly change the attitude of the buy- 
rs—Albert Miller & Co. 

Arrivals are light, but demand only 
oderately urgent and mostly for the 
tter grades of tame hay, while the 
rer grades are neglected. Prairie 
is quiet but soft packing in demand 
the straw market unchanged.— 
ters Brothers. 


Country loading is almost nil, so that 
eipts here next week will be ex- 
ely light and market should stiffen 
e. We are looking for packing 
airie and marsh but alfalfa and 
w markets are dull—Bridge ¢€ 
ard, 


ook for Speculation Activity This Month 
—Wheat Yields to Be Less. 


By Jack Brooks. 


oNvdON, May 5.—Opinion in the wheat 
| and flour trade here is that the 
— month of May likely will see con- 
fiderable speculative activity, this be- 
being based chiefly on the crop 

sports of certain wheat producing 
ountries now arriving. The persistent 
‘uumors of a lower wheat yield from In- 
and the possibility of a reduced 
imate for United States wheat are 
ping to strengthen the idea of a hec- 
May. Importers here understand 
the U. S. A. crop will pan out 
nd 11 bushels to the acre of win- 
' wheat and Indian cables tell of a 
op there that will be two bushels 
S per acre, as compared with last sea- 
M, and applicable to all areas, natural 
irrigated. The market for English 
leat is depressed and London is now 
g $3.10 for milling wheat from 
farms here. At Reading the farm- 
are selling at as low as $2.78 rather 
hold during a feeble market that 
WS no sign of improvement. Im- 
ed wheat, happily, is not influenced 
these sacrificial prices. Argentina 
§ making up to $3.48, and about the 
me for Australian. Canadian is worth 
und $3.70. American is ranging be- 
en $3.20 and $3.48. Considerable 
dian old crop is due here in June via 
Tachi. It is reported to be some 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


weeviled, and prices cover a fairly wide 
range. A good average may be put 
down at $14.70 per 480 pounds for May 
shipment. The stocks at 15 ports here 
now average 6,000,000 hundredweights. 
About 5,500,000 quarters are on passage 
to Europe (Continental) and some 2,- 
500,000 quarters are on the way 
to Britain. These figures show a sub- 
stantial reduction on the quantities en 
route this time last year. 

Flour prices are tending upwards still. 
Good Canadian is now $6.48 per bag of 
140 pounds, which is 24 cents better 
than the first 10 days of April. Town 


Household and All English also are im- © 


proving again in price. Although the 
millers have slightly enhanced their 
quotations for spot flour, trade has not 
been checked at all either in English or 
fine foreign. Offers from Australia to 
ship good flour at a price equaling 
$11.84 per bag of 280 pounds are being 
taken here, this price being around 10 
cents cheaper than two weeks ago. Lon- 
don sales of maize the first quarter of 
the year haye totaled nearly 2,000,000 
hundredweights which is a good 500,- 
000 hundredweights more than the first 
quarter of 1924. Exporting countries 
have not been shipping here in their 
usual quantities and stocks are not 
large at present. There is practically 
no change in spot prices for maize and 
maize meal on last week’s “quoted and 
bought” figures. The news 
Argentine maize crop is definitely put 
down now at under 94,000,000 hundred- 
weights off 9,160,000 acres is consid- 
ered disappointing when compared with 
last year’s results. Judged by the stand- 
ard of preceding years, however, it is 
an improvement. 


FIRST NEW HAY AT KANSAS 
Clie 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram.)—The Kansas Hay Company 
sold the season’s first car of new alfalfa 
hay today for $26.50. Shipment was 
from Heiser, Barton County, Kansas. 
The hay showed good quality for first 


cutting. One year ago the first car 
brought $25.00—T. J. Tanner. 
>_> 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 4,244,000 bus. and oats 2,850,000 
bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 


May 9, May 2, May. 10, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat Wigs arc 36,110,000 34,431,000 27,479,000 
Oats Sera oe 14,733,000 15,244,000 9,188,000 
BUY Os | vereseietaveyielia 2°419/000 2,469,000 1,724,000 
Barley secs 4,219,000 4,759,000 2,871,000 
>_> - 
ACREAGE OF WORLD CEREAL 
CROPS. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics pre- 
sents the following figures showing 
world’s acreage of wheat and rye, in 
thousands of acres (000 omitted) and 
forecast of procugeion: 


1925 1924, 1925. 
Wheat— Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ganadama sar. cca ak 816 774 832 
United States* ..... § 39,518 36,438 32,813 
Europe, 14 countries 52,492 53,123 53,359 
North Africa, 3 coun— 
ETLGS Pe otacic oats ,974 6,920 7,570 
UrGiahs sp raeiecroetetstate 30,844 31,197 31,883 
Total, 20 countries.130,644 128,452 126,457 
Rye— 
POE Tut: Kot: Mma rea eto aoa Lo 1,098 770 758 
United States ...... 5,171 4,173 4,184 
Europe, 13 countries 22,739 22,120 23,447 
Total, 14 countries 29,008 27,063 28,389 
Wheat— Forecast of production. 
halts he ek eripA Soc chine 372,661, 364,149 322,224 
United States ......571,959 590,037 444,833 


*Winter wheat only. 
—_-- 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation just 
recently made the final payment of $300,- 
000 to the Maple Leaf Milling Company, 
thus marking the conclusion of what is 
said to have been the largest single 
milling transaction in the history of 
the world. The order was booked by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company on 
Dec. 17 and covered shipments of the 
aggregate worth $16,395,000. 


that the’ 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 
Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Retaro 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending May 2, 1925 (000 omit- 


ted): 
July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles May 2, Apr. 25, May 2, 
and 1925. 1925. 1925. 
countries. Bus Bus. Bus. 
Barley 2 203 18,605 
Corn 426 6,864 
Oats 442 198 6,150 
RVG - «Rancher oats aera Re 2,107 42,418 
Wheat 818 1,909 179,310 
To Italy 9: 441 25,487 
United Kingdom.. 368 64 38,050 
Other Furope..... 789 1,080 59,237 
Canada. 2. aingsaeat 96 309 49,023 
Other countries... 70 15 7,513 
Total WU. Sivererseetieos 4,843 253,347 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley 6 ae eee 162 234 11,553 
Oats ©)... comme BO Paver aisle are 10,366 
RVC) Svcs +, ne eee 70 466 8,996 
Wheat, ©. .....csneser 1133 1,650 53,000 
Total Canadian. 1,454 2,350 78,915 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
.Flour, 32,000 bbls. 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to April 27, inclusive, and the average 


al, 
fall in inches for each station in the 


state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending April 27: 
Total Total 
Sta— Total for previous 
tions..season. week. week. 
Kentucky <:... 17 ope ly: 1.37 1.24 
ORION. jie eset 15 2.24 te Lid 
W. Virginia... 1 3.26 1.82 .76 
Michigan ..... 7 1.96 16 51 
Indiana, ...... 16 1.83 AT ay fe} 
Dinois, . Shenae 19 2.41 31 70 
Wisconsin .... 5 2.27 07 49 
Minnesota .... 18 1.41 04 36 
N. Dakota.... 16 1.3 00 30 
Sb. Dakotannwes 3 1.08 -04 44 
Montana ..... 12 1.15 .06 06 
Nebraska .... 18 1.77 46 42 
LOW a.) Penn epetierie 22 1.43 .09 51 
Missourl ..i56 24 2.38 58 30 
Kansas: |... 25 2.14 une 32 
Oklahoma, w5 ot! 2.07 39 12 
—_—- 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to May 9 
(final 000 omitted): 


May9, Mayl0, May9, May10, 

1925. 1924. 5. 1923-24. 

Chicago 4 eae 495 1,270 60,752 
Sioux City ...... 46 150 5,963 
Milwaukee .... 3 135 12,094 
Minneapolis ... 79 160 14,076 
Daluth> ..2e 2 87 7,562 
St... Louis'icagas 348 869 24,020 
Toledo! \..:.5 «area 39 125 2,908 
Wichita. ites; 34 Sele | EELS RAR = 
Detroit. G..<4c ae 6 22 1,646 
Kansas City 222 534 15,811 
Pe0rias kh... «aor 187 199 10,489 
Omaha). suse 136 387 19,351 
Indianapolis 179 333 10,635 
Si .Josepnieucs 94 237 6,111 
Total .-1,910 4,508 143,203 191,418 
Shipments ,112 4,094 75,900 110,806 


GRAIN FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Clearances of grain from New Orleans 
in April, as reported by the grain in- 
spection department of the Board of 


(695) 31 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


| one 
Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire | 
Company 


Chicago New York 


Wheat, 2,884,424 bushels, 
249,098 in the same month last 
year; corn, 338,464 bushels, against 416,- 


Trade were: 
against 


939 bushels in April, 1924; oats, 87,450 
bushels, against 19,575 bushels in April, 
1924. 


-_<—_-+ 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 
The combined aggregate wheat visible 


supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 
1925. Uas., U8; 
Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S 
LATIN Oiresisle 96,114,000 3,007,000 99,121,000 
awe, Je EGo 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
Sehr, 1 alitfeoe oo 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
ArwIG. PE RAGae 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
JAN OL ces $1,796,000 2,680,000 $4,476,000 
Feb. {ioe 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Mpb; Lee ae 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Heboeecl ik 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Feb” 283... 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar. Aig 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mary 34505. 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar, 2)5.;-- 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar. 28 . .63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
Apr. i 60.734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
Apr. 11 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
Apr. 18 6,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
Apr. 25...0-..51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
Dey AAS oc 7,864,000 1,665,000 49,529,000 
Total 
1925. U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Jan. 3.... 79,221,000 178,342,000 55,000,000 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24. 78.033.000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31. 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. hs 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14. 78.014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21. 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28. 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. the 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
ee se ees 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mars pels)... 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Rar. *28...5. 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Apr. 4 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
: 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300,000 
: Me 402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 
8,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,000 
Total Pichtcas: Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 
Mar. 7....251,695,000 


. 248,778,000 
. 242,284,000 
. 239,085,000 
- 230,155,000 


+0 +230, eae'pun ie he: 

y 10... .229,738,0 Mar. 21... 
spe 7....231,795,000/Mar. 28... 
24,...230,904,000/Apr. 4... 


es 31... 1235,217,000/Apr. 11... .226,399,000 
Feb. 7... .239.469,000|Apr. 18....211,610,000 
Feb. 14... .244'834000/Apr. 25... .203,152,000 
Feb. 21... 249,878,000 May 2... .189,641,000 


24,000! 


—_- 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN JU. S. 


Feb. 28....249,3 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 


previous week and one year ago: 
May 9, May 2, May 10, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat .5,717,000 7,680,000 11,767,000 
OAS reniccttas2 1,487,000 2,009,000 1,688,000 
Ryders. eat 152,000... 124,000: #a.25..05 
Barley . 2,260,000 2,096,000 193,000 


32 (696) 


ia 


| Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading Western 
markets and thirteen other points for 
the week, with comparisons: 

Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
544,000 290,000 1,066,000 
657,000 267,000 1,149,000 
810,000 235,000 1,298,000 
764,000 227,000 1,204,000 
628,000 214,000 1,068,000 

Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers Journal: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
4,344,000 14,210,000 4,962,000 23,516,000 


Cattle. 
.232,000 


Past wk.. 


192D at 


1924..' 4,303,000 17,074,000 4,659,000 26,036,000 
1923.. 4,328,000 16,193,000 4,874,000 25,395,000 
1922.. 4,104,000 12,177,000 4,529,000 20,810,000 
1921.. 3,960,000 13,188,000 5,388,000 22,536,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

Cuicaco, May 11.—A better tone de- 
veloped in the provision trade with an 
advance of lc per lb. in lard the past 
week and a higher range in values of 
other products. Liquidation by longs 
recently ran its course and a covering 
by shorts found the selling pressure 
light. An advance of more than $1.00 
in hog values was also a factor in 
creating a better feeling. Closing trades, 
while not at the best of the week, were 
at net gains on lard of 42% to 57%c, 
while short ribs were up $1.02% to $1.10 
and bellies $1.20 to $1.25. The recession 
from the highest prices of the week 
was due to profit taking by recent buy- 
ers. 

In the cash trade there was a fair 
business, more lard being shipped out 
than the previous week or last year. 
The movement of meats however, 
showed a small reduction from that of 
a year ago. There continues to be a 
good output of lard and it is meeting 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


a moderate domestic and export de- 
mand. In meats the selling pressure 
most of the week was limited and val- 


ues responded to fair buying. Prices 
for the week follow: 
Close 
May9,May2,May10, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925, 1924. 
Apr. rng.$16. oi $14. Ve Mc Anse oAnoce 
Pre. rng. 17.10 15.02%4..... Gale te > tome 
May Pr 14.95 15.47 14.90 10.50 
Apre rng WGi80 re 2440) f. smmeeton ate 
Pre. rng. 17.50 15520 2d 6d ee ee es 
July "of comb bee 15.20 15.60 15:17 10/72 
Apr. rng. 16.65. 114.7236... chee oct erate 
Pre. rng= DUG TS6 15.58) aw. eee aed Pere 
Sept. .... 16.40 15.47 15.92 15.47 10.95 
Apr. rng. 16:95) 15/0274. se eet tee 
Pre. rng. 18.00 16.90: sigs ictaerers ete ore 
Oct nae 16:90 G-Dou . tee c 
Apr. rng. 16.90 16.167 So sc) See ee Merete 
Short Ribs— 
Apr, “rng 17:50.4 015.509 <.cjeroreiimcteisis tometer > 
Pre. rng. 16.50 L116 gn te eae He 
May ..... 17.35 16.3 17.10 16.00 9.90 
Apr. rng. 17.40 14.909 | Orie eet ete 
Prey ornge 9:27.16 12.75" chceces Bees Ieper 
July ..0.027.65 © 16.50° 220 eel Ooo es 
Apr: rng. 17-40) 5.6256 cn a tee 
Sept. 20... 1%80. 16:50) i780) ea G20 Oso 
Aprs “‘rmpizl7.40° “1662. S508 cents 
D. S. Bellies— 
Apr. (Tne. 20:50" “LTS T6s. ees arerars 
Maya. cars, LO. 67 18.45 19. 45 18.25 10.12, 
Apr. rng. 20.05 a By (ey ee Bee 
Pre; rhe. (21.60 ~ 13160." 5222 rece 
July 222. 2749.65  18/25= 19.46 ets 20 Oleh 
Apr. rng. 20.00 17.70" ocen Be eae Sacks 
Pré, Nee cels Toe =19. HO 550 vom eee mene teee 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending May 9, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For setae Oct. Same time 
Received— week. , 1924. 924. 
Cut meats, 
Sloe nee 4,801,000 176,803,000 103,169,000 
Lard, lbs.... 5,245,000 206,025,000 137,914,006 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

Ibs; ein eee: 15,606,000 441,508,000 492,128,006 
Lard, Ibs.... 9,852,000 243,032,000 331,677,000 
+ me 

Agricultural conditions in British 


South Africa continue favorable; re- 
ports of damage to crops from rains ap- 
pear to have been exaggerated, accord- 
ing to a cable from Johannesburg. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, May 11, 1925, as reported by Tue Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN REpoRTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U 


. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, Pear an st. pene 11:00 A. M, 
ans pigs excluded): CLOSE, 11:00A,M, 11:00 A, 1:00 A, M ST. PAUL, 
ses e eee sence eeeeseeees *~ $13.05 $12.50 $12.50 * $13.10 (1 ld.) $12.50 
BULK OF SALES........++2++5+ 12,60-12.90 12.20-12.50 12.40-12.45 12.85-13.00  12.35-12.40 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 42.65-13.05  12.10-12.40 12.40-12.50 12.65-13.00  12.25-12.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch.  49.70-13.05 A aay 2.40- 12.85-13.00  12.35-12.50 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch...  42.50-13.05 .25 12.65-13.10 12.35-12.50 
Lt. Its. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch.. — 12.00-12.95 112 125 13°35 12.00-12.45 12.00-13.00 — 12.00-12.40 
Beterac p4dy ete sete eeeeeee 11.50-11.85 11.25-11.50 12.00-12.25 10.75-11.00  11.00-11.40 
acking hogs, rough............. 11,10-11.40 11.00-11.25 11.75-12.00 10.25-10.75 75-11.00 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), : > : a ae 
MEG.-Ch. -sersseesseesesoveecs 11.75-12.75. 10.90-11.90 10.00-11.75 11.00-12.5 5-12.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs.), See > eee 
COM.=CR. ieis'c ec vse acivnenasesie MN nese lee 10.75- 11. 50 10.00-11.50 9.75-12.00  11.75-12.00 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 12.50-246 Ib. 11.95-238 Ib. 12.08-247 lb. 12.90-200 lb. ......... 
are cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
Cluded) ....s.esseecccseseees *  11.67-232 Ib, 11.16-235 Ib. 11.36-242 Ib. 11.76-206 lb. Ze 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 2 ; a Wt : oo a 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime.........++. $6210.25-12.00'. 9.85-11.70. 9:90-11-50' 7 110.25-11.75) ee eee 
GOOG oo oo cce sew an sist vamos vais ee 9.50-11.00  9.25-10.60 9.15-10.40 9.60-10.75 8.90-10.25, 
Modine See ei 8.75-10.25 8.25 9.75 8.25- 9.65 8.65-10.15 8.00- 9.006 
OMIMON |): \peinisisturs'cuaiete le ele ie 7.40- 8.75 6.75- 8.25 6.60- 8.25 7.00- 8.65 ).25- 8. 
STHERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN a a ie ety: i 
Choice and prime. 11.00-12.00 10.60-11.80 10.40-11.50 10.75-11.75 ......... 
Good .... 10.25-11.00  9.75-10.75 9.65-10.50 10.15-10.75 9.15-10.40 
Medium .. 8.65-10.25 5 8.15- 9.85 8.65-10.15 8.00- 9.15 ' 
nti a : 7.00- 8.85 6.40- 8.15 6.50- 8.65 6.00- 8.00: 
anner and cutter. 5.75- 7.00 4.50- 6.40  4.50- 6.50 4.25- 6.00 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND % ‘ if s : 
HEIFERS: 
pees. yee (800 lbs. down). 9.75-11.50 9.50-11.50 9.25-11.00  9.75-11.25 9.00-11.25 
Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)....... se 8.65-11.25 8.50-10.50 8.35-10.50 8.25-10.50 8.00- 9.50 
Com.-med. (all wts.)........- 6.25- 8.65 5.00- 8.50 5.35- 8.35 6.00- 8.25 4.50- 8.00 
COWS: 
Good-and choicé.:..ccastesteee 7.00- 9.00 6.65- 8.50 6.50- 8.75 7.00- 8.50 6.50- 8.00 
Common and medium.......... 4.75- 7.00 4.50- 6.65. 4.50- 6.50 5.25- 7.00 4.40- 6.50 
Stren SUG COULGE sc cie catclee(s(are 3.15- 4.75 2.65- 4.50 2.65- 4.50 2.50- 5.25 2.75- 4.40 
Good-ch. (beef-yrigs. excl.)... 5.385- 7.25 5.50- 7.00 56.25- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.25 
Sera (can.-bologna)...... 4.25- 5.35 3.50- 5.50 3.40- 5.25 3.25- 5.50 8.25- 5.00 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.25-11.00  6.50-10.00 7.00-10.00 7.00- 9.75 6.00- 9.00 
Cull-com, (190 Ibs. down)..... 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 6.50 4.00- 7.00 3.50- 7.00 —4.00- 6.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 4.75-11.00 5.00- 9.25 4.75- 9.50 5.50- 9.25 5.50- 8.50 
ot een pitta up) 5 AOI IO 4.00- 7.75 4.50- 9.00 4.50- 9.00 5.00- 8.50 4.50- 7.50 
ull-com. 8, SUP) Uetw sae 8.50- 7.00 3.00- 5.75 3.25- 5.50  $.00- 5. 2 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and ae prey Tc Oe Oe 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 6.85- 9.09 5.65- 9.00 5.00- 8.50 8.00 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). ».90- 8.75 5.AO0- 9.00 5.00- 8.25 7.15 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 5.00- 5.90  4.35- 5.50 4.00- 5.00 5.25 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch.. 3.50- 6.75 3.50- 7.35 3.25- 6.50 6.00 
Calves, common to choice........ 0 0 eeeeeeuee 4.25- 8.50 etree 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- nates ‘ 
etapa shorn basis); 
mbs ( lbs. down), med. Dee 12.25-14.10 11.25-12.90 11.75-13.5 -13.25 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. Pre. HONS IB Ob. vere 9.50:13:50 7):80-12,00 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com,...... 9.50-12.25  8.50-11.95 8.00-11.75  8.25-11.00 
Spring lambs, med, ch. eS es 14.00-16.75 13.00-15.50 18.75-16.00 — 13,00-16.00 
earling wethers, med.-pr....... 8.50-12.00 9.00-11.00 ERE. 750-10. 
Wethers eae cae neengone 8.00-11.00 7.50-10.50 
MOA SALLIP dairies «dase awa ehewe 3 7.00-10.25 7.00- 9.25 6.00- 9.00  6.00- 9.50 5.75- 
Riwea,com<-eh.sdd..s2 oe Recon 5.08- 8.50 5.00- 8.25 4.50- 8.25 4.00-8.00 4:95. Beh 
Wes, 'CAN-COM “Nenana +c ter ee 1.50- 5.00 1.50- 5.00 1.00- 4.50 1.50- 4.00 1.00- 4.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
May 9, May 3, 
1925. 1924. 

hago: ost ep ites Meemeie 886,700 1,415,500 
Kansas City. .t. sees 282,000 436,500 
Omaha Fekete cm sitet 489,000 706,700 
St. uouls icaeantechareee 468,400 621,000 
South St. Joseph...:.... 157,200 257,800 
Indianapolis Wiya..ni. see 197,800 262,400 
Milwaukée>. <<. pues «nine 81,900 105,400 
TOU O ALY © ats cts lesnetdsariorstee 65,400 136,000 
@incinnatl <<. eens see 126,800 167,200 
Ottumwa. i/2s7etsee eae 105,400 160,100 
Cedar Rapids: ip. samen 72,900 120,500 
Siowx Clty-sscmac. nck eee 438,100 442,900 
St. Paull. o0. seen eee 526,900 578,300 
@leveland'3%.. tne. cen sei 136,200 248,300 
TOUISVille: 32. moka ae 37,600 57,600 
Wichita. sic cmumtae sient 125,300 139,600 
Detroit’ sew seme eee 152,300 216,400 
Nebraska City.......... 44,200 62,500 
Fort Worth cnssiece aii 75,700 68,700 
Oklahoma “Gityrerwerk ees 63,100 52,400 
Above and all others. ..5,461,000 7,532,000 
For the week....... . : 699,009 
Previous week 726,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 244, 219, 
243, 242, 208, 209, 224, 228, 228. 


<_< 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of May 4: 


Mess pork 6 Ocnitc cis ne piece eine $36.00 
ard, round lots >... cepa eres eee 15.60 
BOLE, PUPS) sa: eiats cx ore pele ele oe tecatee eva salar 17.30 
ED). S., DEWIES® vein acoct ste sf cles Pelee 19.80 
Green meats. Pickled 
Hams, 10-12) Ibs-..5-. 20% @21 enon 
Hams, 12-14 Ibs...... 20% @21 194% @20 
Hams, 14-16 lIbs......20%@21 19144 @21 
Hams, 18-20 lIbs......22%@23 21 @22 
Skinned hams ....... 161%4@24 16 @22 
Picnics) ~snpeeencscate 124%4@13 124%@12% 
Bellies. ccc ce ues ee arene 21% @25 21% @25 
Pork Joinsee ae 25 @. Soren ee ais 
Butt. <9. snore 18%@19 -.@. 
Sk, ishotilders, sane 15 @16 én a0! 
Tenderloins: | fice 53. @55 Oe. = 
Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
S. EH) Bksi5,1236-15) Velams “aaa. se 25 —26 
Cl. Bellies...19%-20% Sk. hams ...27%—-28 
Rib Bellies. .19144—-20%4 Pienics .....174-17% 
Ex.S.R. Sds.173%4-17%S. Cl. Sds...22 -22%4 
S.Cll Sdsite 1884-1834 Wx. SCeisdsa2t sen 
Ex.S.C. Sds.17%-18 Rgh. . Sds....214%4-21% 
Plates, reg..15%—-....Ex.S.R. Sds.21 -214 
PB utis Ties 13355 .Bkfst. Bac...28%4—-29 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 
last year: 


May 9, May 2, May 10, 
1925 1925. 1924. 

Ponk,, DbISsacee 370 205 390 
Pons; 6 lDSiecnae 70,300 38,950 74,100 
Meat, Ibs. .....10,795,000 8,261,000 13,509,000 
Total meat ...10,865,300 8,299,950 13,583,100 
LESH a6 Memon VANES o> 5,933,000 10,293,000 12,161,009 
Total products.16,798,300 18,592,950 25,744,100 


re 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week...... $10.10 $11.1 65 $ 7.60 $14.50 
Previous week.. 10.00 11.60 7.10 14.80 
Cor. week 1924. 9.80 7.45 7.60 15.60 
Cor. week 1923. 9.20 7.70 7.80 14.25 
Cor. week 1922. 8.30 10.55 8.25 13.85 
Cor. week 1921. 8.40 8.65 8.90 11.25 
Cor. week 1920. 12.30 14.50 12.90 18.40 
Av. 1920-24..... $9.60 $9.75 $8.70 $14.65 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep, 
Past week........ 115,971 59,356 81,505 
Preceding week. ..142,680 56,112 75, is 
Last yeary.a cee 179,394 59,676 79,396 

Shipments— 

Past week... 40,221 16,246 22,442 

Preceding week... 32,993 16,787 15,287 

Last’. year.J-4...< 89)163 19,315 21,313 
——_—__—~ 


Argentina grain exports during April 
amounted to 9,810,000 bushels of wheat; 
1,614,000 bushels of corn; 2,441,000 bush- 
els of linseed; 38,990,000 bushels of oats; 
124,000 barrels of wheat flour; and 230,- 
000 bushels of barley. 


May 13, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending May 9, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PrIcE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 59,356 16,246 59,676 19,315 
St. Louis 21,470 6,082 28,729 7,571 
Kansas City 36,244 12,905 43,528 19,967 
Omaha 28,655 6,757 34,383 10,769 
St. Joseph 9,818 1,605 12,004 4,042 
Sioux City 14,656 7,978 15,094 9,153 { 
Mayan: ...+t 170,199 51,573 188,414 70,817 | 
May 2....0% 165,718 52,019 167,603 65,698 
Other Markets. | 
Fort Worth 19,789 7,265 31,194 16,957 | 
Cleveland 5,367 432 5,614 281 
St. Paul 29,633 5,003 24,021 5,084 
Wichita 6,885 5,151 8,214 6,034 
Indianapolis 9,463 4,684 10,278 5,204 
Cincinnati 4,243 681 3,868 656 
Louisville 3,446 2,108 3,401 1,864 
Milwaukee 16,713 551 «15,222 711 
Okla. City 4,352 1,499 5,721 880 
Marve 19)... Stee 99,891 27,374 107,533 37,671 
IM AV IED. cleeete 109,602 42,395 105,709 42,786 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending May 9, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., oo re -, Shpts.. 
1925. 925. 1924 

Chicago 115,971 40,221 179, 764 39,163 
St. Louis 63,842 41,127 119,372 47,520 
Kansas City 45,217 22,727 82,289 30,563 
Omaha 54,260 15,317 87,686 17,024 
St. Joseph 27,384, 11,329 37,278 13,285 
Indianapolis 21,938 11,991 44,212 17,683 
Cincinnati 18,040 5,064 27,229 10,563 
Louisville 5,562 2,448 10,779 — 4,803 
Sioux City 47.677 22,265 75,111 28,885 
Mary 90 -s.cue 399,891 172,489 663,350 209,492 
My 2 ace ee 520,756 177,541 645,103 226,377 
Other Markets. ] 

Fort Worth, 5,812 Sife.c 6,147 318 
Cleveland 12,767 3,177. 26,785 5,127 
St. Paul 61,721 13,653 71,400 12,418 
Milwaukee 17,299 563 24,702 965 
Wichita 21,887 211 18,106 875 
Okla. City 6,033 364 7,333 752 
Ia yveeess cent 125,519 17,968 154,473 20,455 
Mary esse 134,855 17,3853 140,392 27,143 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


—_— 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending May 9, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRENT- 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 81,505 22,442 76,396 21,3138 
Kansas City 32,997 10,667 24,016 4,030 
St. Louis 5,115 122 S088. gos voce e 
Omaha 49,046 9,964 36,226 5,358 
St. Joseph 34,791 3,847 24,424 3,492 
Sioux City 2,192 191 1,901 247 
Fort Worth 3,975 1,673 14,371 4,998 
St. Paul 1,421 1 1,441 a 
Cleveland 10,880 5,888 6,853 3,974 
Cincinnati 988 398 1,216 421 
Louisville 288 — \iterearee 1,240 287 
Indianapolis 353 215 400 215 
Milwaukee 621 546. .... cam | 
Wichita 692 3,310 1,177 
Okla. City S86: science emi CL oes nee is 
May 9......224,900 55,414 195,505 45,507 
EBV E Zine ssicis 198,035 37,760 190,582 58,838) 


DWARF RAPE FOR HOGS. — 


Dwarf essex rape as a pasture for 
hogs is not surpassed by any other an- 
nual forage crop. In a trial at the 
Ohio experiment station an acre of rape 
pasture saved $51 worth of corn and 
tankage. In other tests the pigs on rape 
made as rapid and efficient gains as 
those on red clover. | 

As rape has never been given the em- 
phasis it deserves not many farmers ap- 
preciate its worth. It is inexpensive 
to seed, grows rapidly and produces an 
abundance of forage, and its feeding 
value, according to W. L. Robinson of 
the experiment station, is fully equal 
to that of alfalfa or clover. 

Although rape does well on a variety 
of soils, the largest yields are secured 
on deep, fertile, well-drained, loam soils. 
On good corn land rape will reach about 
one foot in height and be ready for graz- 
ing in seven or eight weeks from seed- 
ing. 


 -@ ; 
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has given us a wealth of knowledge and ex- 


= 34 perience which is at your service without cost 
or obligation. Let our engineers help you on your 
-_problems of temperature control; we may be able to 
save you much trouble and expense. 

The Powers Regulator Co., 2774 Greenview Ave., “Chi- 


(705) 


Years of specialization in temperature control 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 
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uaee eago. Offices: New York—Boston—Toronto and 30 

4 aS others. See your telephone directory. (3058) 

Bm Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 

Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED by competent, 
ractical man as manager ot farmers’ ele- 
vator, 20 years’ experience, understand side 
lines, stock buying, bookkeeping. Best of 
reference. Write ROY TAYLOR, Coloma, 
Wis. 
ee 

ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


“ TWO CENTRAL NEBRASKA ELEVA- 
TORS, in good condition; well equipped; 
good grain territory. Priced right. _Ad- 
dress ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care Price 
Currert-Grain Reporter, 319 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—A 100-bbl. mill and grain 
elevator in the heart of hard wheat ter- 
ritory. Low price. Write The BUSHTON 
STATE BANK, Bushton, Kansas, for par- 
ticulars. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan-— 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


4 


_ A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
‘grain territory. No competition, good 
_ warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
) scales, air dump. Land goes with build- 
ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
Lake View, Iowa. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


’ DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


FOR SALE—15 H. P. Gaso Engine, used 

tess than six months. Elevator changed to 

electric. CHARLES E. GILMAN ELEVA- 
TOR, Fisher, Ill. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva-— 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 

STANDARD MILL SUPPLY _ CO., 01 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


POWELL MILLING CO., De Pere, Wis- 
eonsin, has been dismantled. Will sell all 


machinery at your own _ price Write 
MILLER SCRAP. IRON CO., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS. 


In new, shop worn, and slight- 
ly used equipment for flour, 
teed, and cereal mills can be 
had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


if MONTANA AGRICULTURE. 


Our correspondent in Great Falls ad- 
vises that from present outlook the 
new crop of winter wheat in that dis- 
trict will be only about 25 per cent of 
normal. As yet we have not received a 
report as to how much of the acreage 
will be replanted to spring wheat. 
On April 23rd there was a heavy snow 
storm, general throughout the state and 
in some places the fail reached twenty 
inches, this blanket of moisture bring- 
ing great elation to the farming commu- 
nity, as in some sections of the agricul- 
tural belt moisture was greatly needed. 
_ The snow storm was not accompanied 
by any great fall in temperature.— 

Lauzier, Wolcott & Co., Butte, Mont., 
> April 24. 


THE GRAIN DEALERS’ PETITION. 


O Rat! I have never seen a rat so 
beautiful as thou! Wilt thou permit 
me to thank thee for having honored 
the millet of my granary? 

O Rat, of admirable émbonpoint, I 
have put in this granary alittle inscrip- 
tion which asks thee to spare my grain. 
I see that I have placed it too high. 
Thou could’st not read it and the fault 
is mine. 

O Rat, of admirable embonpoint, I 
am not rich! I have three small chil- 
dren, and I will not fail to tell them 
how kind thou art to appreciate my 
millet, but my neighbor has six chil- 
dren who are older than mine. If thou 
would’st go and live in his granary, he 
would speak to them at once of the hon- 
or thou hast done to his millet, and 
then eight people, counting his wife, 
would sing thy praises, while at my 


Translated from the Chinese by Tous- 
saint and Joerissen. 


—— + 


WESTERN STOCKS. 


The following table exhibits the aggre- 
gate stocks of hog products at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph on May 
1, 1925, compared with one month and 
one year previous: 


May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, 
1925 1925. 1924. 
Mess pork, 
DTS. wan bits 459 543 321 
Other pork, 
Dristarane tae , 28,290 27,342 55,896 
Ee Sup lard; 
Ibs. ....... 81,594,448 77,765,753 46,014,691 
Other lard, 
Hse eee ste 20,883,660 22,691,913 17,489,352 
S. R. sides 
IDSS"SPaee ss 6,299,920 6,872,455 3,421,567 
Ex. sh. clear 
sides, lbs.. 926,531 960,360 810,423 
Sh. clear 
sides, lbs.. 304,617 648,613 1,285,503 
Ex, Sate 
sides, Ibs.. 136,531 185,069 50,103 
Ss. F. backs, 
LDSinste sete ies 10,740,337 8,912,038 12,232,866 
D. S. shldrs 
LDS Serres 2,020,976 2,918,309 1,992,179 
19,755 34,609,306 70,522,726 
325,617 95,800,552 96,454,044 
8,579,268 49,978,412 53,823,135 
,646,095 34,013,585 27,465,671 
a 483,231 621,891 596,667 
S. P. bellies, 
Ibs. 54,920,881 56,466,849 52,472,211 
Other “meats, 
Way eR Aboace 26,001,132 29,957,256 23,524,485 
Total mea 
OSs tere ae 310,504,391 321,939,695 344,651,580 
-—_- 


CONTROLLING WHEAT SMUT. 


Elevator managers from nearly every 
county in the State of Minnesota report 
damage to the wheat crop of 1923 from 
stinking smut or bunt, and the dockage 


Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 


—attach this ad to your 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPECO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


order. 


CHICAGO 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
| expensiveness and great adaptability. 


Try afew prepaid at these oaert 
| 2. 000, bi 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 


, | ars s5. 00. 


| 
Xe ___) THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Life | fe 
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on account of its presence runs from 
three to five cents per bushel. Experi- 
ments by the University of Minnesota 
show that this disease of wheat can be 
controlled by mixing dry copper car- 
bonate dust in the seed grain. The 
new method is said to be just as effec- 
tive as the formaldehyde method, with 
the added advantage that no water is 
required and the germinating power of 
the seed is not injured, and that seed 
can be treated quickly and easily at any 
time without danger of freezing. 


a + 


FARM LOANS. 


Total loans in March by federal land 


Mailing Lists 


Will help g increase sales 
Send for mR catalo; @ giving counts 
and prices on thousan ion classified 

namesof your best pros} ptive custom- 
ers--National,Statean -Individ- 
uals, grr Business 4 


e 9 %$ on yes oy Feach 


OONUUIUONUTUOUYUUOUUANY UAHA ETT 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOONVVFUDEVUDEEVRLUCNUUCSSELST SERNA ADDU NTE 


Berwornruemmmntnencnnrnryns 


4,140 mortgages, amounting to $14,000,- 
000. Joint stock land banks made 2,25 
loans, aggregating $17,000,000. 

Total loans made since the establish- 
ment of the system are 351,882 for $1,- 
081,000,000 by the federal land banks, 
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banks and joint stock land banks were and 69,269 loans for $532,000,000 by 
$31,000,000. The federal land banks took the joint stock land banks. 
CASH PRICES I FOR GRAIN. 
Following is a statement of the meekly range of cash prices for grain as 


mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending May 16: 
WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2 red....190 @195 180 @190 LG ERCINIGLDI LIE Gp: iia, ore oe aiein elptoret stems torave 9: ate s\'e, aide © ales 
No. 3 TEd 2. aeeereene ee 170 @178 16115 167 LAGR aes Coe MeN Monee s wd se eta a s's, aleve 
No. 2 hard...16234@169% 162 @168 156 @173 LB GS LG Semen mols men cretttier econ: aislare: cise oie eta 6 
No: io Hardee (158% BAD BSYG) ie dete tre aeveres 154 @167 TL DGr iD DOr crertietets ten. a @a vie «aide 2ese 
No. |... (norte setae elaine «ole s,s wielaicuiets ater eke oe Pie EO sce ae ae 15436 173% 
INO. 2 MOT Uae ere tee cetera che Wielwicte ciainy aletteteclcielelvie 6 oes we on em efelm eleumibiel@ edie sie iea8 g@17934 
CcCORN— 
No. 2) mixediie. ete 4 113 @115 10714 @10816 L104 LOT araretete aie cote eee reel ore a ameter 
No. ‘3) mixéd aap tis ae oes salads TORII OS: 4) ms vara wo 0 dlnuance lene stata, mia ale stad 10234 @1081 
No. 4° MixedRhOore ikea es sche cement Mee crake pe. fw wiv die ele 0.9 areca! (om wlan © singe eco uulere: dsieteibteles 
No. 2 yellow.118 @121% 116%@118 112 @1121 My LOS GPU ox & ctetatentict slaves tm ote ef ote antes 
No. 3 yellow.112 @118 113446@116% 111 @1121%4 108 @111 113 @114 108% @1138% 
No. 4 yellow.10914@112% ........e005 NOI: orale ihmrsic +s oc atin lalsperie eee 102% @107% 
No. 2 white.116 @117 115 @116% 11014 @ SEC LOT SG ILOR aie nie a.» antares cin ere ane bie enene 
No. 3 white.112 @114%4 113146@114% ............ P0626 109) 6 = cate cdo areata ae a eters 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 47%@ 50 aR eee a ese ene ser sece ces 44 @ 46% 
No. 3 white. 43%@ 47 46%4@ 48 47 @ 49 45 @ 46 45 @ 46144 42 @ 43% 
Ryele doce ALSPR LOSS. 1s) ceed eee Fok eee 109 @110 112 @118 109%@114% 
Barley oo. Re RONG a. da ata el eet re ce cb nlja ae tieelvee 85 @ 94 72 @ 86 
Ue. 0 OAR re nna? Mom tee: hs hc ae ee ee AS I ROR ge ae ae a oe 27614 @28216 
Peoria: Corn—No. 8 mixed, $1.11%.@1.14; No. 3 yellow, $1.101%4@1.12%. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and range range of quotations for contract prices at Chicago in May 


the range previous to April 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


, the April range and 


Cag. aie ee Rane i con —\ OATS—————_——.. 
uly. ep ay. uly. Sept. May. 

Agr Morin Eran rohan teloreke 13616@162%, 127% @147% 123 @137% 91%4@i11% 95% @ 11444 9744 Lalisy 3534 @4246 373 Bias, 36 391 @15% 
Prevs, ene. 119% @ 205% 121 @174% 125%4,@158%% 84146@137144 102144@138% 105 @138%5 39 @64% 41 @65% 423,@61 

Mayon Lecwies. ars 154144@161% 1421%4@150% 135 @142% 104% @1083% 10936@112% 1083%,@1113%2 410%@417 2 @42% 42%€@43% 
May 2 157144@160% 1483,@152 140% @144 105% @10814 10814 @112% 10814@111%4 415% @ 425% 3 ua 139 @4aie 
May 4. 15914@1631%4 15016@154% 142 @146% 105% @107 108% @1105% 108%@110% 42% @43%4 4274 @43%4 4374443 
May 5. 15934 @162 150%@152% 1421%4@145 1064g@108% 10934@1123q 1091%4@111% 42% @44 43144@4416 43% @4416 
May 6 160 @166% 150% @ 154% 143 @14814 1084 @113% 1114%@116% 111 @115 37,@45%, 48%, @45 4414 @45% 
May 7 16234 @167 151% @1554_ 144% @148 11014 @113%4 1134 @116% 112% @115% 54@4514 43%,@45% 44 @451% 
Mavens Scorers 165% @169 154. @15714 16h Gre 11236@11434 1151%4@117% ig @115% 14554 443,@4536 4434 @4556 
Ma Ve teeps ucts core’ 162 @166 = 1504 14 @153%4 14244 @146%4 11136 @113% 114 @116%4 12%@1l4 045% 44 @44% 437%,.@45 

May siiics.. ser. eo 15914@165% 148 @153% 140144 @145% 1114%4@114 114% @116% 11214%4@114% D457 487%2@45% 4414@45% 
May rites ss cea enon 156% @163 1461%4@15114 139 @143% 11214@115% 115 @118% 112% @115%% 145146 44144@4514 44 @44% 
May 13cm 160% @164 147% @151% 139% @143% 118 @115 115% @1184%%  113%4@115% E 4534, 444%4,@45%, 4414@44% 
May, b4ose.ceee 162%@168% 1493%,@152% 1411446@143% 112%@1143, 1154%46@117% 113% @115%  451%4@45% 44%@4514 44% @45%4 
Mays bie. saan 168 @171 15034 @15334 142% @144%5 1114%4@113% 11444@116% 113 @114% 45%@46 44144@4516  44144@45 

May ri6 wireaets oe. 167 @171% 1503%,@153% 142 @144% 111% @ D113144 11456@116% 112% @114%, 45 @45% 4414%4@45 4414 @44% 
M une aS hig tren AT. 161% ve 

Mays Jats aba: 4 bu 4@152 129% @144 102 @108% 105% @112% 104% @111% 39% @42% 41° @43% 41% @44% 
May 9 seebeesens 159%4@169 4@157% 142 @149% 1051 g@114% 108% @117%% 1081%6@115% 4214 @455% 42% @45% 43% @455% 
May. 16 ..sentaeke 156% @171% lagi @153% 139 @145% 1111446@115%% 114% @118% 9 11238@1151%6 39-4454 46 437%,@45% 44 @45ly 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 
material handling problems which has been acquired 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


Salem Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Buffalo Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Flexible 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-60 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis Omahz 


Memphis 
Wichita 


Houston Heights 
Pasadena 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


nite policy of economy, quite to the discomfiture 
of Washington shop keepers but meeting the 
yery general approval of the people at large. 
Business interests are coming into their own, as 
a very natural outgrowth of the President’s plans. 
It is officially intimated that commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises are to be given a period of peace, 
undisturbed by the heckling tactics of Governmental 
jntrusion. This comes at a most opportune time be- 
eause there is no questioning the fact that in some 
sections, a rather serious situation confronts busi- 
ness. The entire commercial fabric of the country 
will be benefited by a period of at least several 
months during which no new legislation will be pro- 
posed or enacted. There is also the definite promise 
that federal taxes will be reduced and conservative 
ness and stabilization are the President’s mottoes 
for the near future and probably during the life otf 
his administration. 


To National government is continuing its defi- 


Crop Influences Important 

As a great agricultural country, our success or 
otherwise is to a considerable degree influenced by 
the crop production of our Central and Western 
states. This is especially true this year because we 
can hardly expect an appreciable increase in the ex- 
ports of manufactured goods or in the volume of 
domestic business. 

As a matter of fact, it is believed in reliable cir- 
cles that the high level in exports for March will 
not be maintained. In fact, there is a substantial 


lessening in the demand for some of our products 
from foreign customers. 


It is but natural, therefore, 
to observe carefully laid plans on the part of manu- 


_ facturers to bolster up their sales in rural districts 


at home, for it is assumed that the extremely careful 
purchases of farmers in recent years has built up a 
potential demand. The present outlook is moderate- 
ly encouraging as we contemplate the funds availa- 
ble on the farm for the purchase of the output of our 
factories. The likelihood of a short Winter wheat 
crop; the better outlook in Spring wheat and in cot- 
ton and no unfavorable details in consequence in 
corn and oats are premises on the production side 
of the farm ledger which, when taken into account 
with the demand side of his books including as it 
does export grain and cotton, suggests the conclusion 


that we shall see profitable farm marketing during 


the Summer and Fall. 


Yearly Comparisons 

The status of business for the past three years 
shows a rather interesting and uniform cycle. Econ- 
omists understand the cyclic law, although they are 
often unable to satisfactorily forecast the particu- 
lar month or so of each year in which business 
reaches the peak or sinks to the depths of trade for 
that particular year. It seems to work out, however, 
that bullish ideas can predominate for only a limited 
time or that pessimistic predominance endures only 
for a similar brief period. 


This has been the experience for three years past; 
in 1928, when the country was possibly over-opti- 
mistic, the Federal Reserve Bank .and Herbert 
Hoover’s commercial policy checked any ill-timed 
boom which might have developed. In 1924, a po- 
litical year, we also experienced the sharp decline of 
French currency and the consequent debacle of 
European markets. In 1925, we have had four months 


of unusually cheap money and consequent heavy pur- / 


. 


chases of securities. It is only natural that more re- 
cently these strong markets have shown a decided 
weakness. 

Basic conditions in 1925 are fundamentally 
stronger than last year and any business depression 
of the Summer is expected, by those who are well 
posted, to be less severe than in 1924. 


Record Freight Traffic Indicated 
The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association has just issued a survey of freight traf- 
fic during 1925 which is most promising. So far, 
1923 has shown the largest car loadings in the his- 


WHEAT OUTLOOK AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL ADVICE 


OOL weather over much of this 
C country’s wheat and corn belt dur- 
ing the past ten days with frequent 
frosts and occasional freezes in some 
sections, has held back farm work as well 
as plant growth. Some corn, especially in 
low ground, will doubtless have to be re- 
planted. 

Our reports, however, do not thus far 
show any serious damage to winter 
wheat, the crop of which has, of course, 
not yet been made. 

Present indications, however, point to 
such a close adjustment between supply 
and demand both for the 1924 and 1925 
crops that prices for the next fifteen 
months will prove attractive to the farm- 
ers. In view of this situation we are 
wondering just how the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture will attempt to justify the 
advice given to farmers in February, to 
reduce their Spring wheat acreage. 


a 
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tory of the country but for 1925, we are ahead of 
1923 by 682,450 cars for the same period. As com- 
pared with 1924, this year shows an increase of 
1,976,350 cars. 

Due to the very general satisfactory freight sit- 
uation, it has not been necessary for business to 
anticipate possible congestion and hence to stock 
up. Therefore, there should have been no excep- 
tional heavy movement entering into the present 
high record of car loadings. It seems fair to an- 
ticipate the same normal Summer basis during the 
next several months at least and the association fore- 
casts particularly heavy loadings for Fall business. 
The upkeep of the railroads contemplates for Class 
one carriers additional capital improvements of 
$750,000,000. For recent years such Class one rail- 
roads have spent on capital account $874,743,000 in 
1924; $1,059,149,000 in 1923 and $429,273,000 in 1922. 

Railroads claim and it is very generally admitted 
that they are now operated with the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy in the history of the country. 


European Politics 
Politically speaking, it is indeed difficult to follow 
the rapid changes in the affairs of European govern- 
ments. The Herriot French cabinet has fallen; the 
German people have elected in Von Hindenburg one 


of the leading exponents of the old Monarchial school, 
and apparently a wise selection. The Geneva dis- 
armament conference has apparently failed and ne- 
gotiations for the guarantee of peace must start over 
again. 

It has long been foreseen that no readjustment of 
European affairs was possible without the economic 
revival of Germany. We can hardly blame the 
French government and people for their objection 
to the free and easy reinstatement of Germany as a 
great power, but this situation, which will surely 
come, must be faced. There has been established 
a bond of moral unity among the allied governments 
which is a far better assurance to France against 
German inroads than the effort of France to hang 
the sword of militarism over Germany. 

It is proving difficult to establish these moral 
bonds in the form of definite treaties or guarantees 
but time will work them out and meanwhile business 
interests of the United States and foreign countries 
are proceeding satisfactorily in the main. 


Political Agitation Short Lived 

The way of the Bolshevik and “Red” is now par- 
ticularly thorny in the United States. Money has 
been easy and jobs for those who care to work rea- 
sonably plentiful. There is always a certain per- 
centage of organized as well as non-union labor 
shifting from one job to another; so it is not un- 
favorable that the statistics shows a certain per- 
centage of the total population out of work at all 
times. 

We have observed however an increasing supply 
of flivvers standing in front of construction jobs 
awaiting the closing whistle. On the farms, ‘the 
past year was particularly fruitful and there is very 
little justifiable unrest among the working people. 

In this land of opportunity, there should at no 
time be a fertile hot-bed for the spouting of street 
corner Socialism, and particularly this year, the 
people have little time for the misleading anarchistic 
principles of such ilk. 


STOP GAMBLING 


HEADLINE in one of the metropolitan pa- 
A pers, a few days ago, read, “Stop Gambling 

or I Will Close the Pit—Jardine,’ which 
leads us to inquire as to what is meant by the word 
“cambling.’ Our new dictionary defines it as “to 
stake money or any other thing of value upon an 
uncertain event.” 

Accepting the definition as proper, gives us much 
food for thought, for it makes everything we do, 
from the cradle to the grave, a gamble. 

Upon some of the things, we stake a few sordid 
dollars, but upon others our reputations, our charac- 
ters and even our lives pay the forfeit if we lose. 

We sometimes hear it said that it is wicked to 
gamble—if we lose—and we wonder if that is not 
the attitude of the most of us, especially if the loss 
comes through a misjudging of the grain market. 


ADOPT A PROGRAM 


UT in Iowa, last week, there gathered a group 
O of representatives of various farm organiza- 
tions, and after due deliberation there was 
adopted a legislative program which, it was an- 
nounced, would be satisfactory to all of the farmers, 
and which would mean their financial salvation. 
We do not know just how this small group under 
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the advisory direction of Senator Brookhart and 
Congressman Dickinson secured authority to thus 
positively speak for this country’s 7,000,000 farmers, 
but we assume no one was admitted and permitted 
to speak and to vote who did not possess the neces- 
sary credentials. 

Of course Senator Brookhart represents the farm- 
ers of Iowa; the last election clearly indicated that, 
and presumably Congressman Dickinson is also a 
representative of that same group. But a definite 
statement showing just who were at the meeting, 
whom they represented, and by what authority, would 
aid a lot in determining just how truly representa- 
tive the gathering was and it might help some if 
we were told just how many of them were farmers 
and how many politicians and paid reformers. 


_—— 


COST OF PRODUCTION, PLUS 


NE of the proposals advocated at the meeting 
O of “farmer doctors” in Des Moines last week 

was the formation of a farm corporation, 
financed by the government but operated by repre- 
sentatives of the various farm organizations, its pur- 
pose being to take care’ of all surplus farm products, 
“permitting only such quantities being placed upon 
the market as could be sold at prices covering cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit.” 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, there are 
7,000,000 farmers and if they really do get together 
on a legislative program, Congress will doubtless en- 
act it into law, even though it is as preposterous as 
the proposition outlined above, unless of course there 
is that active opposition which will prove to a ma- 
jority of the members of Congress that the propo- 
sals are unfair and unsound, and therefore not 
wanted by a majority of the people. 

Effective opposition however, to “governmental pet- 
ting party programs,” can only come through thor- 
oughly united effort. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE TRUCK 


HE advent and growth of the automobile in this 
"[ countey has affected the grain and hay trades 
to a greater extent than many would have 
thought. Great consuming markets of the East were 
large buyers of oats and hay for trucking in days 
gone by was practically all done by teams and the 
horses had to be fed. As the auto truck has grad- 
ually driven the teaming business out of business, 
the demand has lessened for these commodities. 
This was to be expected and many of the trade have 
adjusted their business to meet this condition. Dur- 
ing the period of the rapid extension of electric trac- 
tion lines in competition with the steam roads, much 
new and available territory was opened and many 
elevators were built along traction lines. The steam 
roads also had many stub lines going. into territory 
where the freight and passenger revenue was hardly 
sufficient to warrant the investment. With the ad- 
yent of the automobile, and bus lines leading every- 
where, both the traction and the steam roads have 
found many lines unprofitable and have been forced 
to abandon their operation. Of course, elevators on 
such lines which are left high and dry without fa- 
cilities for moving carload shipments must go out 
of business or find other means of getting the grain 
to market. In this way, the automobile has again 
affected the grain trade. 
Times are ever changing and the live, wideawake 
business man will always find some way to over- 
come such obstacles. 


MAKE G@OD FEED 


signed to protect the citizens of the state. Be- 
fore a feed manufacturer may sell a new brand 
of stock feed, he must make application for a license 
and before it is granted, inspectors procure samples 
of the feed and give it a careful analysis. Recently 


Fs state seems to have its own feed laws de- 
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a manufacturer endeavored to secure a license in 
Ohio. Samples of the feed were procured and an 
analysis showed the feed to contain a variety of 
weed seeds and that no attempt has been made to 
prevent their germination under right conditions. 
Therefore, the application for license was not only 
refused but shipments on the way to the state were 
turned back. This phase of the state feed law is a 
protection to the reputable feed manufacturers of 
the country who are continually striving for quality 
product and helps to put out of business those who 
wish to manufacture a line of inferior feeds, buy all 
the old off-grade stuff they can get, and then under- 
sell their competitors with an inferior product. 


CASH OR CREDIT 


LARGE number of country elevator opera- 
A tors carry side lines and one of the problems 

that confronts them is that of the extension 
of credit to purchasers and the collection of out- 
standing accounts. It is well known that any busi- 
ness conducted on a strictly cash basis can sell its 
product at lower costs. The extension of credit 
means a certain percentage of loss in bad accounts 
and the extra expense used in collecting outstand- 
ing accounts every month and bookkeeping, adding 
also to the cost. One dealer who does a successful 
business in side lines has adopted a system of cash 
and credit. On every hundred pounds of feed stuffs 
purchased at cash, buyer saves ten cents per hun- 
dredweight, on five hundredweight fifteen cents per 
hundredweight, and on ton lots, twenty cents per 
hundredweight. This enables him to give his cash 
customers every advantage and those who demand 
credit must pay the extra premium for the addi- 
tional service rendered. If other dealers have ex- 
periences along this line, we would be glad to have 
the result of their experience for the benefit of other 
grain dealers. 
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IS IT A TRUST? 


HERE are several suits pending against co- 
"| operative marketing associations and such agso- 

ciations also have brought suits against indi- 
vidual elevator owners and the outcome is being 
awaited with interest. These associations in the 
conduct of their business certainly make it very hard 
for others to do business and its operations are in 
restraint of trade. When the constitutionality of 
this law has been tested, the matter will be settled. 
Such associations certainly tend to ruin the busi- 
ness of citizens who are actively engaged in a legiti- 
mate business and they should be permanently re- 
strained from operating. 


SELLING SILOS 


making definite plans for the building of silos 

and some of them are unquestionably studying 
the problem right now. 

Silos as a side line for country elevators appeals 
to us as logical, but no one kind is the best in every 
particular and after having secured the agency for 
one of the several good makes, the next thing to 
do, of course, is to get thoroughly posted on its 
points of superiority as well as on the value of 
the silo on the farm, and then to go vigorously after 
the business. 


[ will not be long before many farmers will begin 
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PRESERVES BREAD INDEFINITELY 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the 
A discovery, by a Swiss baker, of a method where- 
by tresh bread preserves its freshness for two 

years. 
If true (and it carries the stamp of approval of 
the Department of the Interior of the Cauton of 


Vaud), the discovery is one which will prove an im- 
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May 20, 1925. 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 


various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 
May 16, May 9, May 17, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 2,879,000 3,186,000 3,529,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,179,000 3,900,000 4,005,000 
Receipts since July 1.477,728,000 474,849,000 320,679,000 
Visi Die ek eee s 40,604,000 43,464,000 46,744,000 
Bradst's vis., May 9.. 45,514,000 47,864,000 53,463,000 | 
Brad., Can., May 9... 56,214,000 58,212,000 85,640,000 | 
Exports, American ... 6,183,000 7,262,000 9,536,000 | 
Exports, world’s ..... 9,205,000 11,793,000 15,459,000 
On passage us. . weenie. 63,624,000 67,072,000 72,704,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts ..... 1,728,000 1,910,000 . 2,963,000 
Primary shipments 2,288,000 2,112,000 4,047,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.144,931,000 148,203,000 194,381,000 
Visible i i\ccn eiettieten 1 19,582,000 21,258,000 15,466,000 
Bradst’s vis., May 9.. 22,842,000 25,253,000 19,204 /000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 6,000 193,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,192,000 1,677,000 4,863,000 
On passage’ 7p teers . 6,596,000 4,514,000 18,462,000 
Oats— : 
Primary receipts ..... 2,492,000 2,104,000 2,871,000 
Primary shipments .. 5,084,000 4,869,000 3,309,000 | 
Receipts since Aug. 1.230,501,000 228,009,000 at ha 000 
Visible ce 3ccccneeeee. 40,123,000 44,005,000 3,000 
Sradst’s), Mav 9m a... 45 924,000 50,995,000 10 ine 000 
Exports, American ... 5,194,000 2,209,000 1,036,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 6,076,000 2,704,000 ,530,000 
On) passage once. 11,340,000 7,590,000 5,320,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 173,000 170,000 191,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 52,000 52,000 65,000 
ogs— ‘ 
Receipts, § markets... 476,000 400,000 595,000 — 
Shipments, 9 markets. 159,000 172,000 206,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets. . 227,000 225,000 181,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 42,000 55,000 46,000 — 
Hog Slaughterings— 

Week” . udige ee ubie nth 567,000 512,000 695,000 
Season to date........ 6,028,000 5,461,000 9,007,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats; ibs) ise. > oer 138,132,000 10,865,000 11,347,000 
ESATO pete Regen SIGNS ote cet ing 686, 000 5,933,000 11,573,000 — 
Livestock prices, Shicago- 
Cattle : $10.10 $10.10 $ 9.65 
Hogs 11.65 11.65 7.30 
Sheep 7.60 7.60 7.50 
Lambs 14.50 14.50 15.10 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 234 237 

Chicago closing: prices— 
Lard— 
IMA) ickote es mittee sierese. 0 $15.65 $15.474%4 $10.45 
SUN savant Uekie are ete 15.80 15.60 10.62% 
September ......... 16.10 15.92% 10.87% 
October a.cheeere. 16.10 15.95 ah Be siccr. ae 
S. R. Sides— 
(NLS Beihai ase > $17.00 $17.10 $ 9.90 
JUL ecb cee ore 17.25 17.20 9.90 
D. S. Bellies— 
Maye hes a Mareen a es i ne $19.60 $19.45 $10.12% 
TY. dye.felcs 2 eee os 19.35 19.45 10.37% 
W heat— 
Mary: iacttashe meio ues ts Sind $1.62%4 $1.045, 
DULY crore ete tote faewre ss 1.53% 1.50% 1.0654 
September bate eke walas 3 1.44% 1.43 1.07% 
Corn— 
Mays pnts bats a aeale-s ars $1.13%4 $1.11%% $0.761%4 
JULY Poca eNO MEA «ies 1.16% 1.14% -76 : 
September <c0.20..-. 1.144% 1.125 -75% 
Oats— 
May. (jahyiastieee eens $O.45% $0.44% $0.47% | 
NULY” co ns cen op teeieteeiaae ALI 44 44 
Septem berg ssa. sc « 4478 44 


portant factor in the consumption of food grains, and 
in the cost of living. | 

The Swiss military authorities have already ar- | 
ranged to substitute this new bread, called ‘“Mattipan,” | 
in their army ration, the cost being 4.4 cents, com- 
pared with a cost of about 7 cents for the present 
army biscuit. 


Oro 


ANOTHER IMPOSITION 


value being placed on farm wheat for taxation 

purposes. The Kansas State Tax Commission © 
has set a valuation of wheat at $1.70 on wheat on 
the farm less one cent for each mile it must be hauled ~ 
to the market and costs incidental to placing it on 
the market. This places another burden and hard- 
ship on the farmers of that state and it would seem 
just and fair to assess wheat for taxation at-a much 
lower level. 


K watne farmers are justly aroused over the 


a 

The increased postal rates on certain classes of _ 
mail are particularly interesting to firms sending out — 
daily or semi-weekly market cards. If the subject _ 
matter on the card does not require iarger space : 
than the standard Government postcard, same will 
prove least expensive at the present one-cent rate. 
Larger cards which must be plain, not showing - 
the corner cut of the sender cost one and one-half ; 
cents postage, but are sent third class. The present 
card so popularly used in many colors and with con-- . 
siderable advertising matter thereon has been in- 
creased from one cent to two cents. 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
/oen subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
_ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
_gontemplated improvements and cars leaking 
'm transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
_Ourrent-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 

The character of advertisements in its col- 
-umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
GHG alee ett io pet the ive, "opie: 
ways firs et the live, up- 
date news to its rosdlera. _. 


CHICAGO, MAY 20, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


@ TIGHTENING in the domestic 
cash wheat situation has been re- 
flected in an advance in the May 
delivery here to the best prices since 
late in March, exporters coming into the 
market for liberal quantities of Duluth 
and Minneapolis spring wheat and the 
bulk of the ordinary quality grain there 
has been disposed of during the past 
week, either for shipment to Montreal, 
eastern ports or to Chicago. The wheat 
coming here, it is expected, will be de- 
livered on May contracts. The rapidity 
with which the May congested during 
“the past few days caused considerable 
comment in many quarters and ex 
tremely rapid and erratic price changes 
are to be expected the balance of the 
month. With practically no hard win- 
ter wheat pressing for sale anywhere, 
and with practically no hard winter in 
store here, it was absolutely necessary 
that cash wheat be secured in some po- 
sition for delivery purposes and the 
bulk of the wheat now held in public 
elevators here is from the Northwest, 
and large receipts are anticipated the 
balance of the month, as the grain 
which was bought for all rail shipment 
from Minneapolis is coming forward 
rapidly now and is being unloaded. This 
Switching of wheat from the Northwest 
to Chicago, combined with the liberal 
sales made in the East to exporters, is 
expected to result in a rapid reduction 
in the visible supply from now on, espe- 
cially as the country movement is not 
large. A good part of the Duluth ar- 
Tivals for some days have been of grain 
from Minneapolis passing through to 
Eastern mills. Duluth wheat has be- 
come practically the cheapest of all 
kinds in the international markets and 
it is not surprising that a liberal busi- 
ness developed, especially as stocks on 
ocean passage are decreasing and world’s 
shipments remain well below the aver- 
age weekly requirements of importing 
countries. Takem as a whole continental 
wheat stocks are small, and it would be 
no surprise if Europe started to take 
new crop winters on a somewhat larger 
Scale in the near future, although it is 
understood that few of the American 
handlers are anxious to do much busi- 
less at the present time, due to the un- 
certain crop outlook in the Southwest 
where indications are for a yield much 
Smaller than last year. 
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May Deliveries. 

The advance in the May delivery, to 
a large extent, is a reflection of the 
close adjustment of supplies to demand 
the world over and has been aggravated 
by the holding tendency shown by farm- 
ers in Argentina and by the withholding 
of some of the Canadian surplus from 
the market. While the outlook for the 
new Huropean crop is much better than 
last year one estimate suggesting a yield 
of 1,600,000,000 bus., or nearly 200,000,- 
000 bus. in excess of last year, Russia 
excluded, this does not suggest that the 
import needs for the 1925-26 season will 
show a corresponding decrease, and the 
trade continues to figure on importers’ 
needs of 650,000,000 bus. or over. Wheth- 
er this quantity can be secured depends 
largely on the Canadian crop, and also 
the yield in Argentina and Australia, 
which will harvest in December and Jan- 
uary. It is much too early to tell what 
the three countries will have, but the 
American crop is sufficiently advanced 
to show that unless the unexpected hap- 
pens in the Northwest, the United States 
will not have much over 100,000,000 bus. 
for export, if that much. Private weather 
forecasts are for a dry June in Kansas 
with hot weather, and recent returns 
have suggested that the crop has not 
made the progress expected in view of 
the rains. The lack of subsoil moisture 
comes to the fore with considerable fre- 
quency, and is a factor that must be 
closely watched. There has been some 
change in sentiment of late regarding 
the trend of values, and in some quar- 
ters the belief prevails that higher 
prices are likely to be witnessed before 
the new winter wheat crop is harvested. 
Seeding is making rapid progress in the 
Canadian Northwest on a somewhat 
larger acreage, but a period of warm 
weather would be beneficial both sides 
of the international line in order to 
hurry along the growth. 


Coarse Grains. 

The corn market has shown a lack of 
aggressive buying during the past few 
days and bulges have not been main- 
tained. The failure of a good cash de- 
mand to develop, with the May persist- 
ently maintaining a good discount un- 
der the July, has been a factor in cre- 
ating bearish sentiment and has largely 
offset the effect of the persistent de- 
crease in the visible supply and the 
small receipts from the interior. The 
last week in May usually sees a larger 
movement to terminal markets as farm- 
ers have practically completed corn 
planting by that time. Broomhall’s Ar- 
gsentine agent now estimates the export- 
able surplus from that country at 120,- 
000,000 bus. or 20,000,000 bus. less than 
the recent Government figures and 80,- 
000,000 less than last year. There is 
doubt as to the quantity that will be ex- 
ported, however, as much grain is of 
poor quality, and recent weather has 
been unfavorable, heavy rains falling in 
many sections. Warmer weather is need- 
ed to force the rapid germination of 
newly planted corn in many sections of 
the Central West. Weather has also 
been against the growth of the new oats 
crop. A moderate export business has 
been put through and the domestic trade 
has also improved, but there is still a 
very large stock at terminal markets 
to be disposed of before the new crop 
moves. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


May 16, May 9, May 17, 

1925. 1925. 1925. 
AW he Sees cme ck 3,246,000 3,175,000 3,564,000 
OTT Umeiee o seieieees 1,706,000 2,001,000 3,007,000 
Oats’ ines. 2,358,000 2,177,000 2,898,000 


“Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date with comparisons, 


as shown by THe PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN, 


REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 


Pasti Weeks aa owes es wies 7,310,000 9,469,000 
Preceding week....... 7,353,000 11,803,000 
Sinee, July leo. ieee 950,938,000 912,730,000 

May wheat developed considerable 


congestion the past week and prices 
moved up sharply, the best figures on 


the present upturn being made and prac- 
tically all maintained on Saturday, with 
the finish at a net gain of 8%c. De- 
ferred deliveries were influenced to a 
great extent by the action of the May 
and gained 1%@2%c. Rains fell over 
part of the belt on Saturday but had 
little lasting effect on the market, pre- 
dictions of frost helping to make a 
strong rally and a firm close. Rains 
were still needed in the Northwest at 
the close of the week. 


Strength in wheat had some influence 
on the corn market and to a great ex- 
tent offset the selling by local profes- 
sionals, who were impressed with the 
fact that the May delivery continues at 
a liberal discount under the July, de- 
spite the limited arrivals from the coun- 
try. Planting is nearing completion in 
some sections, and work would progress 
rapidly elsewhere with warmer weather. 
Closing trades, while well below the 
best figures of the week, showed net 
gains of 154@2%c with May leading. 


Oats held within narrow limits, aver- 
aging slightly higher and closing with 
net gains of %@1c. Weather was some- 
what too cool for the best development 
of the crop, but the large visible supply 
tends to prevent aggressive buying. The 
May showed a tendency to gain slightly 
on the deferred deliveries, although the 
basis in the sample market was slightly 
easier, with intimations of larger re- 
ceipts from the interior. Outside inter- 
est in rye has fallen off and only a 
moderate export demand was in evi- 
dence, the close being 3c lower on the 
May and % to 1%c on the deferred fu- 


tures. Range of prices the past week 
follows: 
———_Close—__—_ 
Mayl6, May9, May17, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924 
May $1.7134 $1.5634 $1.7034 $1.62%4 $1.0416 
July 1.533, 1.46% 1.5316 1.505g 1.065 
Sept. 1.45% 1.39 1.44144 1.42% 1.07% 
Corn— 
May 1.15% 1.11% 1.13% 1.11% 764 
July 1.18% 1.14% 1.1656 1.14% All 
Sept. 1.15% 1.12% 1.14% 1.1256 7538 
Oats— 
May 46 4456 4534, 4434 ATU 
July A5M% ABE 44% 44 A4 
Sept. ABM 44 4476 Ad 891% 
Rye— 
May 1.25% 1.17% 1.21 1.24 6516 
July 1.16% 1.10 1.18 1.13% .67 
Sept. 1.09 1.038% 1.05 1.06% 6814 
_>~ 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for taree years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 


July 1 . 30,500,000 238,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

May 16 ...478,097,000 321,687,000 406,821,000 
Shipments to 

May 16 ...359,804,000 179,633,000 251,037,000 
Stocks on é 

May 16 ... 27,994,000 39,240,000 31,944,000 
Consumption to 

May 16 ...120,799,000 126,092,000 134,629,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

May 16 ...144,931,000 194,481,000 182,861,000 
Shipments to 

May 16 ... 78,188,000 114,853,000 108,689,000 
Stocks on 

May 16 ... 17,995,000 12,450,000 9,256,000 
Consumption to 

May 16 ... 54,221,000 67,960,000 70,256,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 


TION. 

Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 

May 16 ...230,001,000 197,857,000 199,674,000 
Shipments to 

May 16 ...150,404,000 152,229,000 165,998,000 
Stocks on 

May 16 ... 36,117,000 6,494,000 13,640,000 
Consumption to 

May 16 ... 45,248,000 43,326,000 56,723,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
i4 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to May 


16 (000 omitted): 
Mayl6, May17, May16, Mayl7, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Cin eT 470 298 67,396 48,789 
Sioux City...... 16 32 1,874 1,446 
Milwaukee .... 19 12 8,433 2,162 
Minneapolis 642 1,142 97,927 97,690 
PSEIIEED iss 61s,5:0)20 735 289 102,430 35,227 
eee TOOTS |. . 6 5 a1 401 320 41,012 30,332 
Lio) (o¢c Co eee 55 323 =.:111, 774 15,431 
ORL ESOD cons: bias 155 rat nye; Se 
MOGETOIL of -5cam- % 31 11 1,794 1,769 
Kansas City 9 527 83,508 6,118 
Sa Sa 6 22 1,945 2,084 
Hine Nee: a 167 270 4«=6.27,858 16,142 
Indianapolis ... 50 74 4,104 5,722 
St. Joseph...... 123 209 11,156 7,767 
Total ........2,879 3,529 477,728 320,679 
Shipments 4,179 4,005 359,804 179,633 
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WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wneat last week compa red 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 


and forwarded to this paper: 

May 16, May 9, May 17, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

ATATIGAN .....% 5 6,183,000 7,262,000 9,536,000 
Argentine _... 270,000 1,339,000 2,923,000 
Australian ...2,640,000 3,184,000 2,776,000 
[Rachid 0 ey aes 112,000 8,000 120,000 
Shc cc) Seeger 8 fan oes 24,000 
GR PINS, «dis. foe cae ORY N wtesetngine 80,000 
Total 9,205,000 11,793,000 15,459,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
1,204,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American 63,552,000 362,770,000 367,637,000 
Argentine .107,344,000 132,918,000 110,018,000 
Australian .102,024,000 66,530,000 40,368,000 
Indian . 29,552,000 6,024,000 10,796,000 
Russian 328,000 27,528,000 ....... 
Others 2,736,000 15,380,000 6,347,000 
Total 605,536,000 611,150,000 535,269,000 
SRE SOM MG. cite s te vals ies 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 16, May 9, May 17, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 26,000 26,000 193,000 
Argentine . .2,324,000 860,000 3,956,000 
African’ 5-22 <> oA eee oe crates 
TRITGRIATI ON aie cemented tb Muales o's 518,000 
OLHEES) cess > 842,000 791,000 196,000 
Total _..3,192,000 1,677,000 4,863,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: . 
1924-25. 1923-24. Sak Boe 
American .. 683,000 10,789,000 43, 94, 00 
Argentine . 50,624,000 36,032,000 63,696,000 
African . 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian _, 2,755,000 4,630,000  ....... 
Others 06> 19,778,000 25,048,000 1,748,000 
Total . 75,182,000 81,607,000 109,818,000 
ghason Birla hye s £ winta emg 229,932,000 205,238,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


May 16, May 9, May 17, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..5,194,000 2,209,000 1,036,000 
Argentine ..... 882,000 495,000 434,000 
A a il. Pacts Melaeinrs oe) Wy attends 60,000 
GitHGVA ee. aida See, 6 A Sosisey enim 
aye Jan oge 6,076,000 2,704,000 1,530,000 


and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..27,390,000 18,708,000 29,671,000 
Argentine ..39,522,000 29,017,000 — 20,537,000 
FRUSBIEN (6.05 6). oem nce 240,000 bara e ne 
GOtChSrs. sai. 1,714,000 1,270,000 4,130,000 
SIMS USUL Wei ere ai 68,626,000 49,235,000 55,028,000 
GRAD IEE esis) omens 67,500,000 65,765,000 

.-_=—-_- 
CANADIAN GRAIN IN JU. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


May 16, May 9, May 17, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
WV TGA oe se ses 6,019,000 5,717,000 12,816,000 
Oats ..1,314,000 1,487,000 1,913,000 
PUG Sah swley dicts: a 5.¢ 160,000 152,000. ......... 
peg ap a ene 1,187,000 2,260,000 101,000 
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GRAIN PRICE INVESTIGATION 


Secretary Jardine Makes Preliminary Re- 
port—No Proof of Violation of Grain 
Futures Act Found—President 
Carey Makes Reply. 


A preliminary announcement of the 
investigation by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine, under authority of the 
Grain Futures Act to ascertain the cause 
of the wide fluctuations in the price 
of wheat during the past few months, 
was made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture May 138. It was made fol- 
lowing a conference between Secretary 
Jardine, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, acting 
in charge of the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration and directly in charge of the 
investigation, and other officials of the 
cepartment, and is as follows: 

“This investigation, launched several 
weeks ago, was for the purpose of find- 
ing an explanation or a cause for the 
unprecedented fluctuation in the future 
grain quotations recorded throughout 
the period of trading beginning Jan. 2, 
at which time May deliveries closed at 
$1.76%4 until April 3, when May deliv- 
eries closed at $1.36%. The recorded 
high quotations meanwhile were noted 
on Jan. 28, when the market reached 
the high of $2.05% and closed at $2.05. 
The daily fluctuations were wide, sev- 
eral days showing 10c or more, the 
sreatest range being noted on March 
13 and March 30, when the range was 
respectively 13%4c and 134éc. 

“Under the Grain Futures Act the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to designate contract markets on which 
future trading may be done. According 
to the definition contained in the Act, 
these must be markets where the vol- 
ume of trading in cash grain is suffi- 
cient to reflect accurately the value of 
the grain. They also must have facili- 
ties for proper inspection of grain. Be- 
fere designation as a contract market 
the Board of Trade must obligate itself 
to promulgate and enforce rules which 
contemplate, among other things, the 
prevention of manipulation of prices or 
the cornering of grain by dealers or 
Operators upon such boards. 

“The Act makes it unlawful for any 
person not the owner or grower of grain 
to enter into a future contract through 
agencies other than those under the 
control of contract markets. Transac- 
tions carried on under conditions other 
than those authorized by the Act are 
subject to a penalty of a fine, upon con- 
viction, of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. The same penalty is provided 
for the conviction of any person who 
“knowingly or carelessly” delivers for 
transmission through the mails or in in- 
terstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless or other means reports 
which are false or misleading or know- 
ingly inaccurate concerning crop or 
market information or conditions that 
affect or tend to affect the price of 
grain. 

“The law furthermore requires that 
members of a contract market, or the 
governing board thereof, shall provide 
for making and filing of such reports 
of their trading operations as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, by rules and reg- 
ulations, may require. The regulations 
which have been promulgated by the 
Department of Agriculture necessitate 
the reporting promptly to Federal en- 
forcement officials any attempted manip- 
ulation of prices or corners of any grain 
Ly dealers or operators upon any board. 

“The present investigation has con- 
sisted thus far of making a thorough 
examination of the records which mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and other contract markets are required 
to keep under the terms of the law and 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In addition to the statistics 
and documentary evidence obtained in 
this manner officials of the Department 
of Agriculture in co-operation with spe- 
cially designated representatives of the 
Department of Justice, have made a 
search through the files of telegraph 
and telephone companies for documen- 
tary evidence showing or tending to 
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show concerted action or understanding 
on the part of principal operators or 
speculators to bring about a manipula- 
tion in the market. 

“While this investigation is yet under 
way and, according to the information 
placed before Secretary Jardine, cannot 
be concluded within the immediate fu- 
ture, it was stated by officials of the 
Department of Agriculture that although 
there were indications that evidence did 
exist which would show an attempted 
or actual manipulation of the market, 
proof necessary for the conviction of 
those who might be charged with a vio- 
lation of the Act had not thus far been 
obtained. 

“In any event the results clearly show 
that the wide fluctuations were due pri- 
marily to the heavy trading of a limited 
number of professional speculators; 
likewise, that their operations were 
facilitated to a considerable degree by 
the large participation on the part of 


CLIFFORD C. BELZ. 


NE of the younger generation of 
O the progressive grain dealers of 

the state of Iowa is Clifford C. 
Belz of Conrad, Ia., who is actively en- 
gaged in buying and merchandising 
grain. At the annual meeting of the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Ass’n held in 
Des Moines in April, he was honored 
with the presidency of the association. 
We are glad to present to our readers, 
the above cut of Mr. Belz. 


the public after material advance in 
prices had occurred the last half of 
January. 

“While Secretary Jardine is deter- 
mined to utilize the results of this in- 
vestigation for the purpose of insti- 
tuting whatever prosecutions may be 
justified under the law, he is concerned 
more particularly in the development 
of some method by which a repetition 
of such erratic and destructive price 
changes may be obviated. 

“With that purpose in mind he dis- 
cussed on May 11 with representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, includ- 
ing the president, Frank L. Carey, the 
desirability of that organization, if it 
is to continue to enjoy the benefits to 
be derived from its designation as a 
contract market, of promulgating rules 
that will facilitate the operation and 
maintenance of Federal supervision, 
prevent the development and dissemina- 
tion of rumors in the nature of false, 
misleading and inaccurate reports and 
statements, prevent actual or attempted 
manipulation or cornering of the mar- 
kets, and discourage any tendency to- 
ward extensive overspeculation. In 
brief, it is the Secretary’s purpose to 
undertake by the exercise of such au- 
thority as is conferred upon him by the 
terms of the Grain Futures Act to bring 
about a condition where the quotations 
in future trading will more accurately 


reflect the prices incident to supply and 
demand. Secretary Jardine feels that 
this can be done by appropriate action 
on the part of the Board of Trade in 
the promulgation of rules calculated to 
prevent overspeculative trading. The 
suggestion was advanced by the Secre- 
tary that a rule limiting the spread in 
daily quotations would have this effect. 

“The Secretary likewise clearly indi- 
cated that in the event of the failure 
on the part of the Exchanges designated 
as contract markets to take some effec- 
tive measures he would be obliged, as 
a matter of public interest, to suggest 
additional legislation giving to the De- 
partment authority to meet the situa- 
tion effectively.” 


PREPARE A FARMER LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM. 


Representatives of farm organizations 
from ten Middle Western states met in 
Des Moines on May 12 and formulated 
a legislative program which, the pro- 
moters say, will be suitable to all the 
various agricultural organizations. 


The meeting was called by President 
Milo Reno of the Iowa Farmers’ Union 
and included 150 delegates from farm 
bureau federations, grange societies and 
agricultural co-operative societies of the 
Middle West. 

Declaring that the object of the con- 
ference was to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the farm bodies toward a single legisla- 
tive program agreeable to all, Reno as- 
serted that “farm legislation has come 
to be nothing because the various groups 
in farm life have been unable to agree 
en a definite purpose.” 

“These groups must co-ordinate their 
efforts,” he said, ‘‘after the manner of the 
commercial interests if they hope to see 
a progressive program adopted. We 
must all expect to give up something, 
but in the end we will have a program 
that will breathe life into the vexatious 
farm question that exists today.” 


President Charles S. Barrett of~the 
National Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, who presided at the 
conference, in a preliminary statement 
declared the farmers should insist upon 
getting for their “commodities a price 
Which will pay them the cost of pro- 
duction and in addition a fair return for 
the capital and labor invested in their 
enterprise.” 

“We have made adequate provision for 
transportation,’ the statement said, 
“and the railroads today operate with 
the moral certainty of reasonable re- 
turns. Big business is able to care for 
itself through mutual understanding, 
through the protection thrown around it 
by our government and through a score 
of other contrivances not available to 
the farmers.” 

“Business can so arrange its affairs,” 
he said, “as to predict with tolerable 
accuracy over long periods what results 
are going to accrue to it, but ‘Uncle 
Rueben’ is at the merey of every un- 
toward element—the weather, the mar- 
kets, the financiers and the carriers.” 


Barrett said he did not believe there 
was any disposition among the farmers 
to take anything to which they were not 
clearly entitled, adding ‘‘that they only 
want that which is conceded to industry 
in all proper lines, a reasonable return 
on their investments.” 

Need of equalization of conditions 
with those of industry was stressed by 
the leaders, who agreed that such a 
balance could be obtained through the 
following program: 

1—Organization and co-ordination of 
farmers to regulate and control market- 
ing of their products, insuring cost of 
production plus a profit. 

2—Support of co-operative marketing, 
with farmers in control of the market- 
ing machinery, including terminal facil- 
ities. 

38—Creation of an export corporation 
by congress to be managed by a board of 
farmers nominated by the recognized 
farm organizations and to insure the 
farmer cost of production plus a profit 
of not less than five per cent. 

A permanent committee, whose duty 
it is to put the program into action, is 


: 
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headed by William Hirts of the Missouri. 
Farmers’ Association, and includes rep- 
resentatives of the following organiza- 
tions: 

Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- | 
tive Union of America, National Corn | 
Growers’ Ass’n, American Council of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Equity Union, 
National Producers’ Alliance, Farmers’ 
National Union of America, Equity Co- 
operative Exchange, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Minnesota Farm Bureau 
federations, Kansas, Iowa, South Dako- | 
ta, Nebraska, Illinois and Minnesota 
farm unions, Iowa State Grange, Chi- 
cago Milk Producers’ Ass'n, Ottumwa > 
Dairy Marketing Ass’n, South Dakota — 
Producers’ Ass’n, Iowa Co-operative — 
Creamery Ass’n, Farmers’ Elevator 
Ass’n of Iowa. 


GRAIN EXCHANGES CAN SOLVE. 
OWN PROBLEMS. 


Frank L. Carey, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, stated that imme- 
diate steps would be taken to bring to 
the attention of the members of the ex- 
change suggestions contained in Secre- 
tary Jardine’s preliminary report yes- 
terday on price fluctuations in grain. 

“When there has been opportunity to 
digest the full report,’ Mr. Carey said, 
“the exchange will at once set about to — 
meet the constructive suggestions which 
it may contain. This will be in line with 
the policy followed by the exchange 
since the enactment of the grain fu- 
tures act. 

“The desire of the exchange to solve 
its own problems has been clearly shown 
over a period covering half a century. 
By the constant revision of its rules the 
exchange has met the ever-changing con- — 
ditions of world commerce. Long ago 
it made impossible the old abuses that 
developed into what were known as cor- 
ners. For many years there have been 
no situations of that character, for the 
exchange itself promulgated rules that 
prevented them. ‘ 

“In the past six months there devel- 
oped a situation that was wholly new 
to the exchange. Never before had the 
exchange been called upon to meet such 
wide price fluctuations in peace times. 

“America had a bountiful wheat crop. © 
All other countries, with the possible ex- 
ception of Australia, suffered shortages. 
A buying power that was world-wide — 
was thrust upon the exchange, and this 
buying continued unabated for many 
weeks and to a limited extent is still 
present. Under the stress of such un- — 
precedented circumstances the exchange 
functioned remarkably well. If abuses 
crept in they were strikingly few, when 
viewed from the great volume of busi- 
ness transacted. Nevertheless it is the 
genuine desire of the exchange to cor- 
rect any abuse that may be found just 
as it has done in the past. But in view 
of the fact that the situation which 
developed is unprecedented, it is 
deemed judicious to avoid hasty action 
that might be of a disturbing character, ~ 
and to deal with the question in a 
broad, thorough manner. 

“During our recent conference with 
Secretary Jardine it became quite evi- 
dent that he is desirous of lending full 
co-operation to the grain exchanges of 
the country. I am confident, too, of his 
desire to co-operate with business gen- 
erally in a constructive way. The view 
of Secretary Jardine will be brought to 
the attention of the directors, who for 
several weeks have been studying the 
general problem of price fluctuations.” 

ee eee ne 


CALIFORNIA BEANS ADVANCE. 

Orders have been far in excess of the 
allotment which was authorized for the 
initial offering of the California Lima 
Bean Growers’ Assn., according to ad- 
vices from the Coast. The association 
is accepting business on a pro rata 
basis, and at quotations of $12.90 steam- © 
er for seasides and $12.70 for choice. 


If you are looking for paying results 
{in business, have the confidence to — 
advertise. 


; 
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GOVERNMENTAL PRICE FORE- 
: CASTS. 


The forecasting of the May. price of 
spring wheat Chicago several months 
in advance is declared to be possible by 
a method of estimating devised by the 
Division of Statistical and Historical 
Research of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


. A recent study covering the period 
1896-1914 showed the average error in 
estimating the May price was only 2.2c, 
omitting an error of 29.4c in 1898, the 
year of the Leiter corner, it is declared. 


When applied to the years since the 
war, after conditions in the wheat mar- 
ket had become fairly stable, the statis- 
ticians state, the method was found to 
give results comparable with those of 
the pre-war years. Several factors known 
to have influence upon the price of 
wheat in May were used in the esti- 
mating formula. 


The average price of spring wheat at 
Chicago was used in this study be- 
cause it was the most reliable price 
available for a long series of years, 
it was declared. 


The price of spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis may be substituted with no de- 
crease in accuracy when there are too 
few sales at Chicago to establish a mar- 
ket, provided the same market is used 
for all three monthly prices. It is held 
probable that the prices of other classes 
of wheat at either market might like- 
wise be used. 

“The criticism may be made that 
spring wheat is not the logical class to 
use in this study, since it is not always 
on an export basis,’ bureau economists 
declared. “To this it may be replied 
that the method is not used to predict 

the actual price level for wheat, from 
production and other factors, but to 
predict the change from an existing 
September price. 

“The method assumes, however, that 
the price of this wheat runs parallel 
with the price of export wheat from 
September to May. In case a _ shift 

should occur in the margin between the 
two classes of wheat during that period, 
some adjustment would need to be made 
in the estimated price. 

“In making a May forecast the price 
level index must be estimated in ad- 
vance, though this offers no practical 
difficulty since the changes in the price 
level under normal conditions are rather 
sradual.” 


NEW KANSAS DIRECTORY OUT. 

The 1925 directory of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association which has 
just been published, under the direction 
of the secretary, E. J. Smiley, main- 
tains the same high standard set by 
previous issues. 

It contains, among other things, a list 
of the regular grain dealers of the state, 
indicating by an asterisk those that are 
association members, lists showing the 
members in other states, a list showing 
the location and capacity of the Kansas 
flour mills, and the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization with its trade 
and arbitration rules. 

Copies of the directory may be pro- 
cured from Mr. Smiley’s office at To- 
peka at $2.00 each. 


INSURANCE ON CHICAGO 
GRAIN FIRE. 


The fact that the insured loss on 
grain and buildings in the fire in the 
Chicago & St. Louis elevator at Chicago 
last Thursday falls on the Underwrit- 
ers’ Grain Association makes it certain 
that the loss will be widely divided 
among insurance companies. The Grain 
Association operates on the pool plan, 
each member assuming a certain per- 

- centage of the liability on every risk 
written. The number of members is 
large and the percentage each assumes 
is small. 

It was stated last week at the office 
of one of the members that the asso- 
ciation has an excess loss cover, under 
which the reinsuring company assumes 
liability for $800,000 of loss after the 
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association has paid the first $800,000. 
Thus it does not appear probable that 
even the companies having the largest 
participations in the pool will be called 
upon to pay more than $40,000 to $50,- 
000, and some companies with small 
participations may lose only $2,000 or 
$3,000. 

While this loss, coming at a time 
while losses are heavy, is very unwel- 
come, it can be accepted the more com- 
placently because the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association has had a generally 
good experience and has made money 
for its members. As it virtually controls 
the supply of insurance on grain it has 
been able to enforce good housekeeping 
in elevators and the losses it has sus- 
tained have been relatively few. It is 
considered one of the most striking ad- 
vantages of handling certain classes of 
business on the pool plan because a pool 
can exert more pressure on an Owner 
to safeguard his risk against fire than 
individual companies can. 


a 


USING WASTE PRODUCTS OF 
CORN. 

Learning to use the waste products of 
the great corn crop is one of the prob- 
lems on which the chemists of the de- 
partment of agriculture have been en- 
gaged for the past few years. They 
have made remarkable progress and the 
numerous and varied ways in which 
the cobs, stalks, and leaves, and other 
parts of the corn plant can be used 
in a commercial and profitable way, 
are interesting and astounding. The 
list contains 148 commodities, including 
such items as axle grease and face 
powder, shoe heels and their cushions, 
cigarette holders and gun powder, in- 
cense and punk, phonograph records 
and shaving soap, shoe horns and var- 
nish. The list ranges from absorbents 
for nitroglycerine in the manufacture 
ef dynamite to glucose, a kind o1 sugar. 
Adhesive materials belonging to the 
same group of chemicals as_ starch, 
dextrine and sugars are extracted from 
the cobs under pressure in super-heated 
water. Pentosan adhesives can be used 
for pasting fiber boxes and cheap paper 
bags. More than 60 patents on the pro- 
duction of furfural from corn cobs 
and its utilization have been issued in 
the United States and other countries 
during the ldst five years. 


PRESIDENT WATCHING PRO- 
POSED BRITISH FOOD LAW. 


The proposed British food law, which 
would give that government control of 
England’s food supply, is being watched 
with interest by President Coolidge, it 
was said at the White House. The Pres- 
ident has asked the various govern- 
ment departments to study the probable 
effect of such a law upon this country’s 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Coolidge regards it as an inter- 
esting situation that the British gov- 
ernment is trying to bring about a re- 
duction in the price of food supplies at 
the same time that the United States 
Government is bending its energies to- 
ward placing the business of farming 
on a paying basis. 


SECRETARY TO INSPECT WORK 
IN WEST. 


In order that he may become fa- 
miliar with the work of his department 
in the field, Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine will leaye Washington on May 
27 for a six-weeks’ inspection trip 
through the West. Four-fifths of the 
20,000 workers in the department are 
at stations scattered throughout the 
country outside of Washington, a fact 
which led the secretary to decide on this 
early visit. At a later time he expects 
to go to the Southwest and through 
the East and South. 


The trip of Secretary Jardine will 
take him to California, with stops in 
Kansas, Utah and Idaho on his way 
West, and in Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka and Iowa on the return. As the 
tour is primarily for field inspection, 
the secretary is accepting but a lim- 
ited number of speaking engagements. 

He is scheduled to speak before a 
transportation conference at Chicago on 
May 28. At this conference, problems 
will be discussed by those interested in 
the general subject of transportation, 
including officials of railroads and mo- 
tor truck and bus manufacturers. The 
secretary also will visit the Chicago 
Stock Yards where he will confer with 
live stock men. 

On June 6 he will give the commence- 
ment address at his Alma Mater, the 
Agricultural College of Utah, and has 
accepted an invitation to talk to Utah 
farmers at Logan on June 8. During 
the next three days he will tour the 
Targhee National Forest where the For- 
est Service of the department is carry- 
ing on a variety of activities. 

Plans are being made for him to open 
officially the Wendover Road on June 
13. This road leads through Salt Lake 
City to the Utah-Nevada line, crossing 
over the Great Salt Desert. It is built 
for a considerable portion of the dis- 
tance over solid beds of salt and com- 
pletes a section-of the trans-continental 
route. It is one of the most unusual 
pieces of road construction in the 
United States, and officials from the 
three nearby states will take part in 
the ceremonies. 

Secretary Jardine will spend more 
than a week in California, giving a part 
of his time to inspecting forestry work 
and the scene of the serious foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreak of last year. 
He has accepted an invitation to speak 
before the National Electric Light As- 
sociation at San Francisco on June 18, 
on the relation of electricity to agricul- 
ture. Among other things in Califor- 
nia to receive his attention will be the 
cobperative marketing of farm _ prod- 
ucts which has been developed to a 
high degree in that state. 

After a three or four-day stay in 
Washington and Oregon, the secretary 
will make several stops in Montana. 
These will include a visit to the old 
Keogh Military Reservation near Miles 
City which has been transferred by an 
act of Congress to the Department of 
Agriculture for use as an experiment 
station for the study of range live stock 
problems. It contains 55,000 acres of 
grazing land and 2,000 acres of irri- 
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gated land and is‘the first station of its 
kind in the United States. 

At Mandan, N. Dak., he will address 
a farmers’ meeting on July 3 or 4, and 
will make short stops at Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Omaha. He will study 
live stock conditions at the latter city. 
The last speaking engagement in the itin- 
erary of the secretary will be at Ames, 
Ia. An invitation has been accepted, 
but the date is uncertain, probably about 
July 10 or 12. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. HEAR- 
ING SET. 


Decision to hold an exhaustive hear- 
ing May 27 into whether it has jurisdic- 
tion over the Grain Marketing corpora- 
tion has been announced by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

The Grain Marketing corporation 
sought to have a decision on jurisdic- 
tion postponed thirty days. W. C. 
Graves of counsel for the corporation 
promised the corporation either would 
apply for the commission to pass upon 
its contracts or know that its subsid- 
iary companies would not be organized 
by the expiration of that period. 

The Illinois Agricultural association, 
through its attorney, Donald Kirkpat- 
rick, asserted that the Grain Market- 
ing corporation at present should come 
under jurisdiction of the Illinois com- 
merce commission because it holds 
leases for seven Illinois public ware- 
houses, with a capacity of 10,000,000 
bushels, two-thirds of the Illinois pub- 
lic warehouse space, and is paying a 
rental of 8 per cent of the valuations of 
the properties. Mr. Kirkpatrick said 
the Grain Marketing corporation was ad- 
vertising control of those elevators in 
its campaign to sell approximately $16,- 
000,000 of stock. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS. 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in convention at the Congress Hotel 
May 15th approved the resolutions for 
the prevention of the explosion of dust 
in terminal grain elevators as reported 
out of the committee. In the 1924 re- 
port on Page 342 and following pages 
dust explosion hazards and the regula- 
tions thereon are fully covered. The 
present change as indicated in italics is 
covered by the following three sections: 

27. The coils in dryers shall be so 
constructed or installed as to prevent 
any accumulation of dust on same. 

28. Where air is exhausted from dryer 
or cooler to a containing room, fans and 
motors shall be segregated from the bal- 
ance of the equipment by means of par- 
titions. These partitions may be con- 
structed of light material. 

31. Where air is exhausted from a dry- 
er or cooler, or both to a containing 
room, the floor of this room shall be of 
gratings. 


WATER DAMAGES HOT TILE. 


The accompanying cut shows the re- 
sult of an exposing fire on tile storage 
tanks. On Apr. 16 the mill of the Em- 
inence Milling Co., Eminence, Ky., was 
totally destroyed by fire. The tile tanks 
shown in the cut were 40 feet from the 
mill building, which would seem to 
have been a sufficient distance away to 
escape damage. Possibly they would 
have, or at least the damage would have 
been very small had not the firemen 
put a hose stream on them. The tanks 
were, of course, extremely hot but they 
showed no signs of spalling off or 
crumbling till the hose stream hit them. 
The combination of cold water and hot 
tile did the business, and you see the 
result. The fact that the water was 
used means a bad damage when other- 
wise it would have been small. Water 
directed on hot tile or concrete will al- 
ways spall it off and damage it ma- 
terially. 

The moral to the tale is that if you 
have either tile or reinforced concrete 
tanks and are ever so unfortunate as to 
have them exposed by a fire, you will 
save yourself money and trouble if you 
keep the fire hose off them. 
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American Feed Manufacturers, New 


Orleans 


Speculation in Long Time Sales Deplored; Limited to 60 Days in 
Southern Business with No Guarantee Against Market Decline; 
President E. W. Elmore Re-elected; Other Important Business. 


HE report of a convention in New 
T orteans, the great crescent city, and 

the originating point of true South- 
ern hospitality, would not get off prop- 
erly without giving credit where it is 
due, to the group of individuals and con- 
cerns contributing to its success. It is, 
therefore, no detraction to the real ac- 
complishments of the convention, and 
they were many, to express the trade's ap- 
preciation to the general chairman, B. T. 
Manard, and banquet chairman, Arthur 
F. Ashner, with their associates and 
the ladies’ committee for the good work 
done. The New Orleans hosts of the 
convention were the following firms: 

George B. Matthews & Sons; Con- 
solidated Mills, Inc.; Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills; Mente & Co.; Fenner & 
Beane; American Molasses Co.; Gulf 
Crushing Co., Inc.; Milam Morgan Co.; 
J. T. Gibbons, Inc.; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.; Hardin Bag Co.; Myles Salt Co.; 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 

OPENING SESSION, THURSDAY, 

The genial Hon. Harry D. Wilson, 
commissioner of agriculture, Baton 
Rouge, La., in his address of welcome 
to the delegates reviewed the advantages 
of the state, as indicative of the grow- 
ing importance of the mixed feed and 
allied trades throughout the South, and 
inviting further constructive business 
co-operation with Northern industrial in- 
terests. 

President E. W. Elmore responded, 
assuring the commisisoner that it was 
fitting to hold the seventeenth annual 
feed manufacturers’ convention in New 
Orleans. 


President Elmore’s Address. 


You will please permit me to _ briefly 
bring to your attention a few thoughts 
uppermost in my mind of what we can 
and should do as members of our Asso- 
ciation. 

Few of us realize the amount of time 
and energy freely given by our various 
Committees in dealing with problems of 
our Association that should receive, when 
requested, more detailed information from 
our members. We must learn that our 
Trade Association is the magnet which 
draws together the competitors for free 
discussion of questions affecting the wel- 
fare of our activities. We must learn not 
to expect more from our Association than 
we are willing to give to it. We must 
learn that the payment of dues does not 
release us from further obligations to our 
Association or to ourselves. We should 
take active interest in enabling our Com- 
mittees to give us the information and 
assistance we desire. 

The Department of Commerce says that 
only 10% of American manufacturers know 
their costs. Let us hope it is better with 
us, but we all know ours are far from per- 
fection. We must not think that by giving 
constructive information in our various 
Departments to Committees we are going 
to help some competitor build up his busi- 
ness to our disadvantage. This is not so 
—think hard—who are our hardest com- 
petitors? Not the ones who know their 
game, but it is the ones who do not know 
their game, or think they know. it. 

We all have times of trade depression, 
due to various causes, sometimes we know 
the reason but more often we do not. If 
we knew through our Trade Association 
the conditions in the country where we 
are active that the depression were gen- 
eral in our line of trade, we would not 
wisely complain to our Sales Department 
and instruct them to cut prices when the 
tonnage was not normal. Its salesman 
usually wants a cut price to bolster up 
his own sales. It is easier to be an ‘‘or- 
der-taker’’ than an ‘“‘order-getter.” 
competitor who does not know his game 
gives the cut, works hard for little or no 
advantage, and at times of depression adds 
little or nothing to his tonnage. What we 
want is intelligent competition instead of 
ignorant competition. Please do not think 
that I am applying that hard word “ig- 
norant’’ personally. We are all aware that 
there is much in our business that is hard 
to handle. 

Our brainiest men, scientists, doctors, 
lawyers, etc., ete., learned that they may 
be especially intelligent in their profession. 
The doctor does not practice as a lawyer, 
nor does the lawyer try to practice as a 
doctor, but some business man, if he has 
been an ambitious salesman, a good ac- 
countant, a banker, or capitalist, may un- 
dertake to manufacture feeds, many times 
believing he knows business because he 
has been successful in one branch of it. 
He may be successful for a time manu- 
facturing feeds, but he will sooner or later 
run into snags. He has not had years of 
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special instruction in all departments of 
manufacturing and merchandising feed 
and therefore is not intelligent competition 
but (to use the word in a trade sense) is 
ignorant or untrained competition. 


We are all far too apt to depend upon 
speculation for our success, long or short 
the market in grain or feeds, credits, long 
unprotected contracts and guaranteed 
prices. We should always be close buyers 
and know in detail that which is best in 
accounting, financing, manufacturing and 
merchandising. 

Speculation cannot be eliminated! 
tirely, for we must keep our 
warehouses stocked sufficiently 


en- 
mills and 
to supply 


E. W. ELMORE, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
President, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass'n. 
our trade promptly at all times, but let 
us not feature speculation, rather let us 
feature knowing our costs. What is the 


cause of most financial failures of feed 
manufacturers? I will venture it is nearly 
100% too much speculation and not enough 
knowledge of -costs. 

If you will permit me, I would like to 
confess that our firm has had much ex- 
perience as one of the ignorant competi- 
tors, even though I have been actively as- 
sociated in the grain and feed business 
nearly forty years. We are still struggling 
hard to become free from that class and 
I am pleading for future assistance from 
our Association. 

It was not so many years ago one of our 
strongest. aS we supposed, competitors of 
our firm chanced to meet me in the hotel 
where I was registered. We had dinner 
together—a good beginning, as it usually 
is. During the conversation I complained 
that we were not satisfied with the prog- 
ress we were making and he asked me if 
it would offend me if he told me where we 
were wrong; he thought he knew, and it 
developed he did. He began by telling in 
detail what he was doing and then com- 
pared it with what we were doing and 
finally urged me to accompany him to his 
office to inspect his books. He would glad- 
ly answer any questions I wanted to ask, 
using his books and records for detailed 
information. We did not leave his office 
until two o’clock in the morning. (This 
was before the Volsted act—personal lib- 
erty Was ours, but we were teetotalers— 
that night.) Iwas convinced of many of our 
errors. We immediately changed many of 
our methods and our improvement was 
rapid. Of course, none of us are ever com- 
pletely satisfied. He later told me it was 
one of the most profitable evenings he had 
ever spent. Why? Because he had elim- 
inated a lot of ignorant competition and 
so we were both more successful. 

It is in no way necessary to violate any 


of the provisions or amendments of the 
Sherman Act to work co-operatively as 
we should. Let us think, be frank, and 


our 
us. 


Address by Chairman of Executive 
Committee, W. E. Suits. 


The activities of your Executive Com- 
mittee are so thoroughly reflected in the 
reports of your secretary and traffic «man- 
ager that-it would be an unnecessary rep- 
etition for me to go into the details of the 
work done by the Committee during the 
past year. I do, however, wish to keep 
you informed of the kind and character of 
service which the Association, through its 
officers, is rendering to its members. 

_ Our secretary meets with the Executive 
Committee, receives and executes its in- 
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structions and handles routine business. 
He is in constant touch with the chairman 
of the Committee. The present chairman, 
like his predecessors, gives to this work 
freely and ungrudgingly of time and busi- 
ness experience. 

Our secretary for twenty years has been 
associated with feed control and associa- 
tion work, and I doubt if we could secure 
a better informed man in the class of 
work he has to do. He is personally ac- 
quainted with most, if not all, of the feed 
control officials in the states east of the 
Rocky Mountains and has assisted many 
of them to understand the practical fea- 
tures of feed manufacturing and market- 
ing, thereby better enabling them to co- 
ordinate their regulations with business 
necessities, giving practical effectiveness to 
the laws demanding honesty of purpose 
and declaration which are equally a pro- 
tection to both the buyer and seller. 

This mutual helpfulness and confidence 
has proceeded to the point that numerous 
control officials have invited Mr. Brown to 
consult and co-operate with them in mat- 
ters under their jurisdiction. 

Where changes in control officials oc- 
cur, Mr. Brown with his well qualified good 
standing and wealth of knowledge, is able 
to enlighten the new officials regarding the 
long road of experiences we have traveled 
during the past twenty years, lined with 
experiments, restrictions, fallacies and suc- 
cesses, out of which was evolved the 
present standard of practices, regulations 
and procedures. 

This harmony of ideals and co-operation 
of effort is especially valuable when some 
ill-informed legislator decides to introduce 
a bill that embodies ideas which experi- 


ence has shown are impractical, unjust 
and unenforceable. ; 
Our traffic manager, R. M. Field, is 


recognized throughout the country as one 
of the leading industrial traffic authorities 
and as- such receives attentive audiences 


from the highest railroad officials and 
state and interstate commerce commis- 
sions. 


His committee of fifteen of the leading 
trafic men in commercial life meets 
monthly and discusses the traffic problems 
of our industry, works with Mr. Field in 
their solution, giving him their united as- 
sistance in warding off dangerous railroad 
rulings and securing correction and im- 
provement in the treatment of our indus- 
try by the transportation agencies. Here 
is one of the most powerful and influential 
industrial traffic committees in America, 
working for you and every other feed man- 
ufacturer in the country. The good effects 
of their efforts in the past have saved our 
industry millions of dollars and their con- 
tinued concentrated influence will save us 
many more millions in years to come. The 
smallest manufacturer in the country is 
receiving the benefit of a trained technical 
staff of traffic experts borne at the expense 
of the larger companies. If for no other 
reason every feed manufacturer, large or 
small, in this country should join in the 
support of our association, because it is 
the fact that Mr. Field and his committee 
represent a great industry—not an _ indi- 
vidual manufacturer—that makes their in- 
fluence so powerful. 

About this time last year it began to 
rain freely and throughowt the northern 
part of the country from the Missouri to 
the Hudson River it rained plentifully 
right through until snow began, not too 
heavily, but just about every time it was 
needed to keep the pastures and the fields 
in growing condition. The summer was 
moderately cool and not only did the pas- 
tures remain luxuriant during most of the 
period, but the hay and small grains had 
more time to develop before they ripened, 
with the result of very heavy crops 
throughout the northern belt. Consequent- 
ly, there were more than usually bountiful 
supplies of local feeding stuffs as well as 
an extraordinary saving of those grain 
crops due to the protracted good pasturage 
season. Naturally this had a tremendous 
effect in reducing the requirements of 
manufactured dairy feeds during the fall 
and the winter. 

The effect on the feed manufacturing in- 
terests was further accentuated by the 
trend of the markets. The corn’ crop 
was seriously injured by early frosts: the 
speculative spirit became rampant in both 
grains and stocks; grain values and feed 
based on grains were boomed to war-time 
prices at a_ time when animal and dairy 
products did not correspondingly advance. 
Therefore the feeders could not feed at a 
profit. They restricted their feed pur- 
chases, which was readily possible with 
their heavy local supplies of grains, hay 
and silage. . 

Natural unmixed by-products did not 
follow the grains; wheat feeds, gluten feed, 
cottonseed, linseed, etc., remained rela- 
tively very low. 

At one time in the late winter I found 
the market value of feeding grains and 
standard feeds in 56-lb. bushels showed the 
following comparison, Chicago rate: 

No. 3 yellow corn, $1.27; No. 2 white 
oats, 94c; standard bran, 63¢c; standard 
midds., 68c; gluten feed, 87c; hominy feed, 
$1; linseed meal, $1.12; cottonseed meal 
(438% protein), $1.12. 

One of the branch managers of the com- 
pany_ with which I am associated wrote 
me during the period that the balanced 
rations were not selling freely because of 
the low price of bran and high protein 
concentrates. I replied that he would have 
to look deeper into the proposition than 
that. Why were bran and high protein 
concentrates so low? The answer was, 
simply a lack of feeding demand because 
of the poor returns for dairy products, the 
disinclination to feed heavily and the lack 
of necessity for the usual amount of feeds 
due to home grown supplies. 

Another factor which has had a consid- 
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erable bearing on the Eastern demand for 
Western feeds is that a very large in- 
crease has been made in the flour milling 
capacity and output of Buffalo. The dis- 
position of by-product feeds is naturally 
made in the states east of Buffalo. 

Coupled with this, there was a reduction 
on March 22, 1924, in the duty on imported 
wheat feeds. The ad valorem rate was 15%, 
or about $3 per ton, and since the date men- 
tioned has been 744%, or about $1.50 per 
ton. During the year 1923, 201,000 tons of 
wheat feeds were imported, and in 1924 
there was an increase of about 33,500 tons. 
The dumping of these large quantities of 
Canadian and Buffalo wheat feeds into the 
Eastern states caused a dislocation of 
prices ranging at from $1 to $3 per ton be- 
low the Minneapolis prices delivered to the 
same Eastern points. At one time recently 
Buffalo was shipping feed west as far as 
Toledo. A : 

I would like to interrupt this line of 
thought long enough to say that the dairy 
situation is changing besides still suffering 
from the aftermath of the war. A won- 
derful work is being done by the National 
Dairy Council and others in promoting the 
consumption of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts. The East diverted a very large part 
of its production into fluid milk. The in- 
crease in the production of butter, cheese 
and condensed milk is being largely taken 
care of in the West, where the farmers 
ean normally produce milk more econom- 
ically due to their larger farms, with bet- 
ter soil and more plentiful grain crops. The 
number of dairy cows in the East is not 
greatly changed, but better breeding has 
resulted in larger yields per unit. A tem- 
porarily good return for fluid milk in the 
East enlarged their milk shed, which was 
readily possible with the improved meth- 
ods for bringing milk safely over long dis- 
tances, hence in spite of the increased 
consumption the East is suffering from a 
surplus. > 

Dairymen are generally hard up, which 
does not conduce to a good demand for 
mixed feeds. It is hoped that the fact the 
eastern dairies have been more self-sup- 
porting during the past year or more will 
enable them to get out of debt and be- 
come more able to pay for feeds as their 
necessity arises. 

As to horse and mule feed business. my 
investigations show that there has been 
a large expansion in capacity. Customers 
and towns that bought hundreds of cars 
of balanced ration for horses a _ relatively 
few years ago have put in mixing plants 
and have become competitors instead of 
customers. This localizing of feed manu- 
facturing is probably in Some measure due 
to freight rates being higher than they 
were in those earlier days. But I think 
the depression is also largely due to the. 
relatively low price of oats previously men-— 
tioned. 

For my own information I made a com- 
parison between the cost at the present 
and ten years ago of a prominent horse 


Chicago, III. 
Secretary, American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass'n. b 
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feed and its ingredients, Chicago rate ba- 


sis, as follews: ; 
er 18, Apr. 28, 


915, 1925.” 
No. 2 White oats, bulk..... $23.50 $26.25 
No. 3 Yellow corn, bulk.... 24.10 38.50 
No. 1 Alfalfa meal, bulk.... 16.50 24.00 
B: S. molasses’ +. Jt. eee 17.00 26.50 
A prominent horse feed, 100s. 24.00 36.50 
Freight rate, alfalfa— 80 
Lamar, Colo., to Chicago... 5.50 i. 


You will observe that while the finished 
product is $10 higher, the difference in the 
price of oats is very moderate, $2.75 per 
ton. Z 

In those earlier days, with relatively lo 
prices for molasses, corn and alfalfa, an 
lower freight rates, a manufacturer of 
alfalfa molasses grain feed could produ 
a& more valuable feed than oats for ve 
little more than the price of oats. Na 
urally, I still feel that a horse or mu 
feeder in the cities or in the country di 
tricts outside of the oats surplus section 
can better feed the balanced ration; b 
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the city business has largely disappeared 
due to the substitution of the taxicabs and 
motor trucks. . 

IT wonder if you realize the gradual 
change which is coming over our business 
due to the almost perfect railroad service 
which has developed within the last two 
or three years? It was only a short time 
ago when it was necessary for all of us 
and our customers to carry heavy stocks 
or to make purchases in advance of our 
immediate needs because with the car 
shortages, worn out engines, imperfect 
trackage, etc., great uncertainty existed as 
to when we could receive our purchases or 
deliver our products. Today it is possible 
for any of us to ship a carload of feed im- 
mediately after it is ordered, or practically 
on the date the buyer requests and it 
moves toward destination a couple hundred 
miles daily. The same conditions are true 
of our purchases. 

The general hard-up condition of the 
feed dealers causes them to take advantage 
of these improved conditions and carry 
small stocks, ordering frequently. This is 
for the general good of the industry. It 
permits smaller investments and less risk. 
Yet we find a great many manufacturers 
clinging to the old idea of trying to book 
up the trade with all the goods it can use 
‘over a long period of months. It was 
brought out forcibly in the flour millers’ 
national convention that this rank specu- 
lation is detrimental to the business. It 
has a tendency to induce trade to over- 
buy. A bright, ambitious salesman creates 
a spirit of great optimism in the dealer and 
he thinks he can sell more than the facts 
justify. Fifteen or fifty feed manufac- 
turers start out with the idea of selling a 
lot of feed in the briefest possible space 
of time, and incidentally they simultane- 
ously protect their sales and prospective 
business by corresponding purchases of in- 
gredients. They boom the prices of these 
ingredients under the simple law of de- 
mand and supply, and then they all sell 
and buy more at the top of the market, 
which eventually declines with lessened 
shipping demand. 

This calls for repricing the contracts. 
Many refuse to sell feeds with price guar- 
anteed against decline, but find that their 
dealers are unable to move their stocks 
bought at the higher prices, or to take 
out the unshipped goods on the contract. 
Their dealer is in competition with another 
who is getting his supplies at the reduced 
market; hence, regardless of original in- 
tentions, they must do a certain amount 
of repricing or temporarily go out of busi- 
ness. 

The basis of all this trouble is specula- 
tion. Anything that I can say at this time 
will not change the situation, but I am 
bringing out these points because I think 
we should all seriously consider whether or 
not we cannot in some way at least reduce 

the: speculative long term sales to a much 
less volume than the present. 

The oatmeal millers have already done 
this and have discovered that the policy 
of selling only early requirements has ma- 
terially flattened out the peaks and de- 
pressions in their volume. Losses from 
spoiled goods are reduced to nothing. An- 
nual sales are not reduced. Mill help is 
more steadily employed and a better class 
of labor is retained with a greatly reduced 
labor turnover. All this means lessened 
cost of production with better profits and 
more uniform returns. A very strong sen- 

_timent among the flour millers favors sales 
contracts limited to sixty days’ delivery. 
The discussion on this matter seemed to 
me the dominant note in the recent con- 
vention of the Millers’ National Federation 
and in the end the convention adopted a 
rule recommending that practice. 

Already some of the largest feed manu- 
facturers have recognized that the only 
Way they can make any money out of 
this business is by reducing the specula- 
tive element to the lowest possible point. 
If we should lose some tonnage by lim- 
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iting sales to what customers can accept 
inside of sixty days the amount lost would 
be less than the tonnage repriced after de- 
clines and that is surely unprofitable busi- 
ness which we can well do without. 

In the foregoing remarks it is not my 
idea to issue a note of pessimism, but I 
think it is due to ourselves that we can- 
didly face and discuss facts and let the 
world know what they are. Certain mill 
machinery houses and mill construction in- 
terests are misleading large and small cap- 
italists into believing that the feed manu- 
facturing business is a golden road to for- 
tune with the result that more mills are 
being added to an already overcrowded in- 


dustry. The business is based on sound 
principles, but the margin of profit must 
be small, the tonnage is erratic and the 


net earnings of a year cannot stand any 
net speculative losses. 

The mixed feed business during the past 
year has not been generally satisfactory. 
I might say that this is true of other 
branches of the milling industry also. A 
couple of weeks ago I attended the annual 
meeting of the wheat flour Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Chicago, where there 
was a general expression of disappoint- 
ment in the conditions surrounding that 
business. It seems that the flour capacity 
of this country is at least twice the con- 
sumption and output. I am also informed 
that the table corn meal capacity is at 
least four times the consumption and with 
the steadily increasing mixed feed milling 
capacity it is my belief that it will take 
years for the consuming demand to catch 
up with the milling capacity. Besides be- 
ing faced with an over-capacity we have 
had to meet a series of natural conditions 
which temporarily at least have adversely 
affected our industry. 

It is not many years since a billion bush- 
els of oats were considered ‘‘a whale’’ of 
a crop, but that has been increased until 
one and one-half billions bushels of oats 
do not create any very great surprise. In 
those earlier days the oats were largely 
consumed by horses and mules and the 
cities took a tremendous amount of them. 
During the period of this increase in pro- 
duction of oats there has been a visible 
reductions in the number of horses in the 
cities, and even the country towns. The 
driving horse has been almost entirely 
eliminated and the motor truck has largely 
displaced the trucking teams. This leads 
to the inquiry of what becomes of the bil- 
lion and a half bushels of oats in this 
country with the exportation an extremely 
small factor. Obviously they are fed to 
other animals, largely to cattle and to 
hogs, being ground into condition suitable 
for these animals by small grinding plants 
in the feed stores and on the farms. 


The customary practice of publishing 
for complete distribution to its mem- 
bers, the annual reports of Secretary 
L. F. Brown and of Traffic Manager R. 
M. Field, obtained. Therefore, the work 
of the year, recited therein is not pub- 
lished in the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


It was regrettable that Treasurer W. 
R. Anderson could not be present at the 
convention. In reading his report, Secre- 
tary Brown indicated a satisfactory sta- 
tus of the association’s finances. 


Association of Feed Control Officials’ 
Address. 
DR. G. L. BIDWELL. 


Gentlemen: 

Your Association and the Association of 
Feed Control Officials have had cordial re- 
lations for many years; our aims are the 
same; we are working that the American 
feeder may have purer, better and more 
economical feeds. 


If for some reason all feed laws were 
abolished, your Association would be among 
the first to demand their enactment, for 
they are essential to the proper conduct 
of your business. This friendliness for the 
feed law has not always existed. Some of 
the earlier laws were doubtless imperfect. 
In fact, some of the later ones do not 
escape that indictment. They were op- 
posed because they were new, because they 
might be oppressive, ete., ete. They met 
all the opposition accorded to new, for- 
ward looking movements. But among 
their early friends were found manufac- 
turers and today every manufacturer of 
quality feeds upholds them. He knows 
the conditions that would follow their re- 
peal. For years one of a group of six 
states had no feed law. This one therefore 
became the dumping ground for all the 
rejected feed from the other five. The 
market for good feeds was destroyed, all 
by-product and prepared feeds came under 
suspicion, and the coming of the era_ of 
intelligent feeding was greatly delayed. 


It is not necessary to go into detail con- 
cerning the history of these laws. The 
story of the laws protecting the food of 
plants, animals and men are too well 
known. My talk today will be confined to 
the Federal food and drugs act. 


The Federal food and drugs act passed 
June 30, 1906, was not designed as a feed 
law. If it had been so designed it would 
have been much different in form and con- 
tents. That it was intended by its authors 
to embrace feeds in its provisions, how- 
ever, is evident from the language in Sec- 
tion 6, where it says: ‘‘The term ‘food’ as 
used herein, shall include all articles used 
for food, drink, confectionery, or condiment 
by man or other animals, whether simple, 
mixed or compound.” 

This law, a corrective measure and not 
a punitive one, is administered by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The headquarters of the 
Bureau are in Washington. In addition 
to the staff laboratories there, there are 
seventeen branch laboratories and stations 
scattered over the whole country. For ad- 
ministrative reasons these are divided into 
three districts that, roughly speaking, rep- 
resent the Atlantic Coast, the Mississippi 
Valley and the Rocky Mountain-Pacific 
Coast regions. These districts are in 
charge of District Chiefs stationed respec- 
tively at New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. At each branch laboratory are 
stationed chemists and inspectors. Most 
of the preliminary and detail work is done 
in these laboratories and the chiefs of dis- 
tricts have considerable discretionary pow- 
er. However, every case that may result 
in seizure action or prosecution is referred 
to Washington with all the facts for full 
and careful study before final disposition. 

In the olden days an inspector was told 
to collect a certain number of samples in 
a given state. These were analyzed and 
cases brought where serious discrepancies 
were found. As the manufacturers became 
more and more acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the Act this method became 
antiquated since the Bureau was wasting 
too much time collecting and examining 
good samples. The system was changed 
so that now unless the inspectors have rea- 
son to suspect a product they collect only 
such samples as they are instructed to 


take. These instructions are based on in- 
formation gathered from many sources, 
such as state officials, complaints from 


feeders and from the trade, and from study 
of conditions. There are several types of 
adulterations that appear from year to 
year according to changing economic con- 
ditions. Complaints are considered very 
carefully, and when action seems necessary 


such cases differ in no way from other 
cases as the Bureau of Chemistry can 
only consider samples taken by its own 


inspectors. Many of the states have spe- 


cial legislation for enforcing feeding stuff 
In the aggregate the states have a 


laws. 


greater number of men engaged in sam- 
pling and analyzing feeds than the Fed- 
eral Government. They are in close con- 
tact with the trade and by virtue of this 
contact their attention is called to viola- 
tions of the law that might otherwise 
escape unnoticed. Quite naturally they 
appeal to the Bureau to take corrective 
measures when the manufacturer resides 
outside of their jurisdiction. 

The sample once collected 
at a branch laboratory. 
the attention of specialists are sent to 
them at other branch laboratories or at 
Washington. The reports and recom- 
mendations are all gathered at the branch 
laboratory and are sent with recommenda- 
tions to the District Headquarters. There 
they are studied by an expert and forward- 
ed to Washington with further recommen- 
dations. At Washington the facts submitted 
are considered again with due regard to 
Departmental policy, legal requirements 
and the sufficiency of evidence both as 
regards quantity and kind. 

Only after this intensive study by sev- 
eral men, each a specialist in his line, is 
the case recommended for prosecution or 
such other corrective measures as are 
deemed necessary under the circumstances. 
In the event legal action is deemed ad- 
visable the papers are then sent to the 
Department’s solicitor. The solicitor ex- 
amines the papers and if the case is found 
to be complete and in proper form he 
transmits it to the proper United States 
attorney. 


From this point the control of the case 
passes from the Bureau of Chemistry to 
the Department of Justice. 

There are two distinct methods of treat- 
ment of violations under the Act. Under 
Section 2 a case can be brought by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Federal 
Court of the District wherein the offense 
was committed. This is a so-called crim- 
inal prosecution directed against the per- 
son responsible for the violation of the law. 

Under Section 5 similar action may be 
brought by any ‘‘health or food or drug 
officer or agent of any state, territory or 
the District of Columbia.’’ This section 
of the law is seldom taken advantage of 
since the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
his general powers, appoints certain state 
food, feed and drug officers as co-operative 
officials of the Department of Agriculture. 
They collect samples, analyze them, secure 
evidence and submit their findings to the 
District Headquarters or to Washington, 
where they are handled just as are those 
instituted by the regular force of the Bu- 
reau. 

Otten it is desirable to prevent adulter- 
ated or misbranded goods from being sold 
to the public, so action under Section 10 
of the Act is instituted. The lawyer calls 
such an action a ‘‘proceeding in rem.”’ 
The United States attorney upon informa- 
tion supplied by the Department of Agri- 
culture informs the court of the District 
in which the goods happen to be of the 
facts. The court then issues a libel which 
is in effect a warrant of arrest of the 
adulterated or misbranded goods. The U. 
S. marshal takes possession of them and 
holds them until the case is adjudicated. 

Any person who can show an interest in 
the goods can appear as respondent. If 
the court sustains the position of the Bu- 
reau the goods are declared forfeited to the 
United States. The law provides, how- 
ever, that if the violation can be correct- 
ed by relabeling or sorting, reconditioning 
or by other such means the goods may be 
released to the claimant at the discretion 
of the court after the claimant has ad- 
mitted the allegation of the libel, sub- 
mitted to a decree of condemnation and 
forfeiture, paid the costs of the proceed- 
ings and produced a good and sufficient 
bond conditioning that the goods be re- 
labeled or worked and brought in com- 
pliance with the law. At the completion 
of this reconditioning one of the inspec- 


is examined 
Samples requiring 
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tors of the Bureau of Chemistry usually 
re-examines the product and if the con- 
ditions of the bond have been met the 


Bureau recommends to the U. S. attorney 
that the goods and the bond be released 
to the claimant. Sale of such goods, how- 


ever, must not be sold in violation of the 
Federal food and drugs act or the laws 
of any state, territory, district or insular 
possession. 


You will see, therefore, that the owner 
of the goods has no legal right to regain 
possession of such condemned goods ex- 
cept in the discretion of the court. The 
goods are usually returned under the con- 


ditions mentioned unless there are very 
good reasons against such action. 

The large bulk of manufactured feeds are 
correctly labeled, but we are continually 


finding some that are misbranded usually 
through inadvertence or accident. There 
are a few that come to our attention where 
the violation of the law appears to be the 
result of inability to tell the truth or a 
disregard of the advisability of so doing. 

This small minority reacts unfavorably 
on the whole body of feed manufacturers 
and in the administration of the law any 
activity of any food, feed or drug industry 
to “clean its own house’’ is always wel- 
comed. 

J. J. Donohue, general claims attorney 
for the L. & N. R. R. Company spoke on 
the subject, ““Are the Railroads Entitled 
to a Legislative Holiday?” He empha- 
sized the vital importance of the trans- 
portation systems of the country; the 
wide distribution of stock holdings and 
hence the mutual interest of the public 
and the railroads in their profitable 
maintenance and operation. 

Prof. Harry R. Lewis, manager of the 


ALFALFA MEAL 


—the best green feed 


At the Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Ex- 
perimental Station near Chicago, where 
formulae and ingredients 
constantly being tried out to determine 
their feeding value, additional informa- 
tion has recently been obtained in the 
tests in feeding of alfalfa meal as a sub- 
stitute for fresh, succulent greens. 


various 


However, Albert Angell, Jr., has for 
some years used and advised the use of 
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FINE GROUND 
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National Poultry Council, Davisville, R. 
I., with which the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is allied, told of 
its objective and accomplishments. The 
prosperity and development of the poul- 
try industry is contingent upon intelli- 
gent service, standardization, b-eeding, 
transportation and similar factors. Man- 
ufacturers of feeds, incubators, and in 
fact a union of the poultry interests, the 
country over has assured the success 
of this important movement. 

In referring particularly to the poul- 
try plague which has been so disastrous 
recently, Prof. Lewis said through the 
accidental and negligent handling of 
imported virus, the trouble started, but 
that the plague was now stamped out. 
The resulting losses, however, served 
to emphasize the need of orderly consis- 
tent sanitation. The baby chick busi- 
ness had been considerably curtailed, but 
such business was now substantially re- 
stored to its ordinary volume. This 
spring’s sales of baby chicks were above 
normal and the gradual falling off dur- 
ing early May was about the custo- 
mary amount. In Ohio and a few other 
states, business was still suffering. 

Dr. Markovitz of Penick & Ford spoke 
on “hot feeds.” He told of the efforts 
of the molasses trade to assist feed man- 
ufacturers in determining why feeds 
sometimes heated and how this could 


are 


the best grade of finely ground alfalfa 
meal when blended with mash feeds as 
a substitute for such green feeds as 
sprouted oats, fresh lawn clippings, 
cabbage and similar green food. Five 
generations of several breeds of fowls 
have been used in the experiment cov- 
ering a period of a number of years, 
during which time no other vegetable 
protein of any description other than 
alfalfa was given or consumed by the 
birds. 


Mr. Angell’s contention has been that 
alfalfa is not only a substitute for fresh 
green food, but that by its use in the 
dry mash the birds always obtain the 
necessary amount of vegetable protein, 
whereas the poultry keeper more or less 


be prevented. In his judgment, it is not 
practical to -heat molasses in mixing 
higher than 180 degrees although a 
higher temperature would tend to avoid 
heating in feeds. It would, however, 
make :ikely a reduction in the value of 
the molasses used. 


The average moisture contained in 
black strap molasses is 25 per cent and 
if possible, feed manufacturers should 
market their finished product not high- 
er than 12 per cent moisture. It is 
realized that this presents certain diffi- 
culties in horse feed, sheep feed and mix- 
tures where 20 per cent or more molas- 
ses is used. 

E. J. Glenny of Fenner & Beane, the 
large new Orleans brokerage house, 
spoke on hedging and the proper use of 
the future markets. From the financial 
side, such protection always finds the 
approval of your banker. As indicative 
of the safeguards it offers the trade, he 
referred to an earlier decline in the cot- 
ton market from 40c to 10c per pound 
and the fact that there were no failures 
of importance because all of this cash 
cotton had been hedged. Being ap- 
preciative of the difference in compar- 
ing grain and cotton hedges and similar 
protection for feed manufacturers, Mr. 
Glenny suggested the possible advantage 
of ‘mutual margins” on feed sales for 
future delivery. He explained that this 


ALFALFA MEAL IN 
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ITY AND HATCHABIL- 
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neglects to feed vegetables because of it 
being inconvenient, and at times ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, the average 
back lot poultry keeper otherwise em- 
ployed not having the time to sprout 
oats, and the expense of buying vege- 
tables during the fall and winter espe- 
cially is prohibitive—The Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter. 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


LAMAR, COLO. 
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procedure would protect alike the seller 
and the buyer. 


Friday’s Session May 8. 

Editor David Thibault of “Modern 
Farming,’ New Orleans, addressed the 
convention on the subject “Educational 
Obligations of the Feed Manufacturer.” 
It was a clever, witty presentation of 
the matter, stressing certain intimate 
details of the business as viewed from 
the angle of the Southern farmer, feeder 
and dealer. 

A. F. Seay, vice-president of the Rals- 
ton Purina Co., addressed the conven- 
tion, speaking on the subject, “Ethics 
in Advertising.” 

Since many of us started in business 
there has been a great change in customs 
and business ethics. There is going on in 
this country a _ tremendous movement 
among business men of the higher type to 
achieve an ideal which heretofore seemed 
impossible. To the business men of twenty 
years ago the matter of ideals usually 
gave way to what were then customs of 
trade. 

Today associations of various trades are 
debating with considerable seriousness 
whether the lack of common honesty in 
business has not been a serious setback 
to the progress of their particular trade. 
The feed industry is trailing far behind 
many industries in recognizing this fact 
and in eliminating unfair and unwise prac- 
tices. This is probably costing the feed 
industry millions of dollars a year. The 
very fact that we are far behind some 
other trade groups does, however, enable 
us to profit by the experiences of others 
and to quickly put into effect plans that 
should largely remedy the situation. 

I honestly believe there would be less 
home mixing today had we been more 
truthful in our advertising and sales work. 

Should we study 100 concerns in the 
given industry we would find that a few 
are intentionally dishonest. A large group 
makes a conscientious effort to be abso- 
lutely honest. A much larger group is 
generally honest though many of its prac- 
tices are open to question. This is some- 
times excused on the basis that others do 
it and that competition forces them to 
wink at certain practices. 

Let me say right here, you must have 
some individuality in your own business if 
you ever hope to build tonnage that you 
can depend upon. You are sure to get 
into trouble following the unethical prac- 
tice of others. 

In the trade groups where real progress 
has been made in rectifying this situa- 
tion, it has been found that in a majority 
of cases unfair and unwise trade customs 
may be eliminated by setting up a stand- 
ard of practice to which every member 
subscribes. There must also be an effec- 
tive and workable plan for enforcing this 
standard, which fortunately is now avail- 
able. Such a code of ethics is like every- 
one in a boat agreeing that no one shall 
rock the boat, and then, by inside pres- 
sure or outside assistance, effectively han- 
dling any who insist on rocking the boat. 

We adopted a code of business ethics for 
this Association last year. How many of 
you have read them over or thought of 
them since that time? I know of certain 
manufacturers who are not following 
them. 

In our own business I refuse to handle 
general complaints. If anybody has @ 
complaint to make I want it backed up 
with specific evidence so that I may put 
my finger on the trouble and rectify it. 
As stated, I am going to refer to specific 
cases, without mentioning the name of 
the manufacturer, to. clearly’ illustrate 
what I mean. A recent study of the ad- 
vertising material of the feed industry as 
a whole shows pretty clearly why the gen- 
eral public hasn’t great faith in the claims 
made by feed manufacturers and why a 
certain prominent editor when recently 
confronted with data concerning feed tests 
merely said, “‘preposterous,’’ and refused to 
further investigate the matter. This is a 
very serious situation and it may be recti- 
fied only by every member of this Asso- 
ciation heartily entering into a campaign 
to eliminate dishonesty, misstatements, 
exaggerations and matter intended to de- 
ceive. Little do we realize the enormous 
annual cost of trying to build business 
when our practices are in so many cases 
questionable or downright dishonest. 

How many of you honestly believe what 
you say in your advertising? It will pay 
some of you to get a new slant on the 
material you put in print. 

In considering the following examples 
please put yourselves in the mental atti- 
tude of a paper editor, an agricultural ex- 
pert or a well posted feeder who has a 
good working knowledge of feeds and ani- 
mal nutrition. I have before me a letter 
put out by one of our members. It is 
generally recognized that the dairy feed 
put out by this concern doesn’t rank well 
in the opinion of experienced dairymen. 
There are, however, good points about the 
ration which may honestly be developed. 
To quote from their letter: 

“For more than twenty years we have 
manufactured a_ scientifically mixed feed 
for dairy cows—and we have tried out 
Blank Feed against all other rations. Re- 
sults show that we have what is absolute- 
ly the best feed possible for milk cows.” 

Anyone realizes that they have not tried 
out their feed against all other dairy ra- 
tions and that the results have not proved 
that this particular feed is absolutely the 
best feed possible for milk cows. 

I have another circular showing that one 
of the largest dairy herds in the country 
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is fed on a certain ration. A well-known 
professor, prominent in agricultural college 
circles, recently went to this farm and 
found that the particular feed has not been 
used for at least six years. . 


I have a circular put out by another con- 
cern that makes the claim that their ra- 
tion will give: ‘‘Increased milk produc- 
tion with richer and creamier milk—the 
kind of milk that get’s the preference at 
the creamery, etc.’’ 

Years ago it was proved that the butter- 
fat content of the milk of a cow is fixed 
and cannot be permanently altered by the 
use of any particular ration. It may vary 
slightly during periods of lactation or be- 
cause of an upset physical condition, but 
the claim of making creamier milk is, to 
quote the editor ‘“‘preposterous.’’ 

I have a book, showing pictures of cer- 
tain very famous dairy cows. Beside each 
eow is a picture of a bag of a certain brand 
of feed. The accompanying text talks 
about the records and the great milk pro- 


duction properties of the particular feed. 
The facts are that few, if any, of the 
cows pictured made their records on or 


have ever eaten the particular feed. It 
is purely advertising material prepared 
with an intention to deceive. 

f have a circular put out by one con- 
eern in which whole sentences and in 
places whole paragraphs are lifted bodily 
from the circular matter issued by another 
concern. It is difficult to understand the 
ethics of the individual who prepared that 
matter. 

In my opinion this is very 
‘Write about your products in your own 
way. Do not copy from some other manu- 
facturer. 

Sometime ago a man came to our office 
and stated that he had been working for 
another feed concern and he wished to get 
for us testimonials concerning “any 
famous cow in the United States.” We 
asked him how this could be possible when 
many of.the herds were not fed on our 
ration. He simply smiled and said, ‘‘That 
will be easy, just leave it to me.’’ When 
further questioned he stated that he would 
carry a pocket full of our feed and if we 
insisted shove it in the nose of the cow. 
He told us to pay him his price and he 
would get the testimonials. 

I have a circular which refers to tests 
concerning molasses which were made 
years ago and which have since been 
proved to be erroneous, which facts are 
generally recognized by any who are well 


bad form. 


posted concerning animal nutrition. This 
matter, however, is presented as up-to- 
date facts. 


I quote the following: 

“Blank Feed has never contained even 
the smallest particle of oathulls, ground 
corn cobs or stalks, fine cut hay or straw, 


ground cottonseed hulls, weed seed, 
molasses, grass, clover or alfalfa rough- 
ages. Nothing you would not want in a 


high grade dairy feed. 
i When you buy a feed that contains some 
|‘Filler,’ it may be cheaper than Blank 
Feed. But it can’t produce the milk.” 
Such advertising is both destructive and 
contains misstatements. The classing of 
certain ingredients of recognized great 
value with ground corn cobs, corn stalks 
and fine cut straw, followed by the state- 
“ment , that this “Filler”. cannot produce 
“milk is the type of advertising that tears 
down the industry rather then builds it up. 
I could go on indefinitely, but I know 
‘from those few instances that you appre- 
Ciate that the feed industry is suffering 
from trade practices that have been 
eliminated from many other industries 
These same general evils exist in the 
selling end. I want to pause here long 
enough to refer to some of them. i 
_ a. Long time contracts without carry- 
Ing charge being added: . 
b. Guaranteeing prices against decline: 
If you buy raw material to cover it costs 
“money to carry same. Do you know what 
it costs you? If yeu do not buy raw mate- 
rial to cover your sales you are speculat- 


ing. Why not go on the Board of Trade? 
Why invest money in a business and 
Worry with salesmen and all the other 


Brief that comes in the feed business? 

c. Accepting bids from one to five dol- 
lars under your list price. If your list 
price is right, why should you accept of- 

fers? Many do this. 

One manufacturer told the only 
money he made was on his purchases. 
You are not on a sound basis if you do not 
figure a profit on the daily market price 
of the ingredients you use. We have found 
it takes most of the profit you make on 
your purchase to pay losses on purchases, 
then where Is your profit if you do not 
have it in your overhead? 

f you do not have any 
Purchases, why worry 
ness? 

ad. Cutting prices 
tonnage: 

An analysis will show you are better off 
eencially it ee will cut your expenses 

ee e tonnage you ¢ 

ons f= an get at a 

e. Changing formulas and using cheaper 
products so as to make a lower price: 

T have been very much surprised to ob- 
serve this is being done this past year. In 
doing this you destroy the confidence in 

mixed feeds in your own products. You 

Can never hope to build a permanent busi- 

ness on this basis. 

Z. Accepting statements of sales repre- 
sentatives as to what other manufacturers 
are doing: 

Many manufacturers change their sell- 
ing plans because salesmen tell them that 
Such and such is being done. It may not 
be true to all. 

If you will always be sure to have your 
Sales representative submit definite evi- 
dence on practices of other manufacturers 
‘that they report, you will save money. 


me 
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133 W. Washington St. 


Transfer Window Signs—tTransfer Lettering for Vehicles 


The Powerful Influence 
of Window Signs 


Transfer Window Signs have every advantage—prominent 
position, large audience, long life, beautiful, permanent colors, 
easy application, no upkeep and low cost. 
stores that sell your product and influence the buyer right at 
There is no other form of advertising 
that possesses all these advantages. 


MEYERCORD DECALCOMANIA 
TRANSFER WINDOW SIGNS 


Faithfully reproduce any trade-mark, design, or lettering 
in any size, or shape, in brilliant, non-fading oil paint colors 
Open patterns or with backgrounds. 


SM ANKEA 
Gehee 


They identify the 


They are quickly applied by anyone, and once up, remain 
permanently for a long time. 
new designs for you, or assist in carrying out your own ideas. 
Send for samples, sketches and prices—there is no obligation. 


Our staff of artists will create 


Decalcomania Headquarters 


The Meyercord Co. 


Chicago 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 


Decalcoloid Hanger Signs 


—Oil Painting Reproductions—Silicated Wire Electric Flasher Signs—Transfer Name 
Plates—Paint and Varnish Display Racks—Advertising Signs for Counter or Wall. 


g. Some manufacturers are starting to 
sell on credit in order to force business. 
I am glad to know they are in a position 
to do so. I Know we are not. 

h. Now, gentlemen, I have said what I 
believe is for the good of the industry. 
If you want to continue as you have, it 
is satisfactory as far as my company is 
concerned. We grow a little every year 
and make satisfactory returns on our in- 
vestment. I have every reason to believe 
we will continue to do so. 

I would leave this question 
answer: Are you making 
profits on your investment? 


for you to 
satisfactory 
If not, why? 


Now getting back to the question of ad- ' 


vertising. Profiting by the expreience of 
others I suggest the adoption of another 
code of ethics or standard of practice and 
that sufficient copies be ‘made, so that a 
copy may be placed on the desk of every- 
one who prepares advertising’ material, 
writes letters or in any way connected 
with printed matter and to all salesmen. 
This first and most important step will go 
a long way with concerns that appreciate 
the importance to the industry of building 
public confidence in the industry as a 
whole. 

I want, however, to quote from the De- 
partment of Commerce book. ‘So far it 
has happened that the most vulnerable 
point in association code of ethics has been 
inherent lack of means of enforcement.’’ 
I have a great deal of confidence in the 
integrity and farsightedness of the men in 
the feed industry. While I recognize the 
seriousness of the situation, I believe that 
most of the evils may and will be quickly 
righted when the matter is brought clearly 
to the attention of those in authority. 

Every concern must first clean house. 
I believe that any complaints should then 
be made either direct to the concern in 
question or to the Executive Committee of 
the Association, which might then take 
the matter up with the individual com- 


pany and if satisfactory action is not taken 
should turn the matter over to the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

One of our firm’s executives, who has 
been active in the truth in advertising 
move in St. Louis, recently stopped at the 
National Vigilance Committee office in New 
York. It may interest some of you to 
realize that they all ready have a lot of 
facts about dishonesty in the feed indus- 
try and that they are bringing to the at- 
tention of certain of our members matter 
that should be rectified. 

I do feel, however, that we are big 
enough and sufficiently farsighted to clean 
our own houses, and that by true co-opera- 
tion we can quickly eliminate those prac- 
tices that are tearing down and are rock- 
ing the boat for all of us. I wish to pre- 
sent, as a suggestion, and not as a model, 
the following standard of practice: 
Standard of Practice for Feed Manufac- 

turers. 

1. No dishonest statements 
used. 

2. No statements or illustrations shall 
be used with an idea to deceive the public. 

3. Testimonial letters must be dated and 


shall be 


should be free from any statements that 
might mislead the public as to the true 
facts. 


4. Derogatory and “knocking” advertis- 
ing matter which tends to tear down the 
industry or shake public confidence in the 
products of any feed manufacturers should 
not be used. 

5. Exaggerations and statements that 
cannot be substantiated by facts should be 
avoided. 

6. References to tests and data that is 
generally recognized to be out of date 
should be avoided. 

7. Copying or plagiarizing the advertis- 
ing material or illustrations of other manu- 
facturers should be avoided. 


Otto Weiss, the grand-daddy of the al- 
falfa milling industry, read an interest- 
ing paper illustrative of the early mis- 
sionary efforts in placing alfalfa meal 
before the trade, ending with its pres- 
ent approved standard in practically all 
balanced rations. 

Mr. Weiss’ address was in part as fol- 
lows: 

About thirty 
ter asking my 
falfa a mixed 


days ago I received a let- 
opinion of how much al- 
feed should contain to be 
ealled ‘‘Alfalfa Horse and Mule Feed.” I 
answered from 25% to 30%, but I did not 
have time to explain more fully or go into 
detail about it, but will try to do so now. 

In 1890 I commenced to experiment mix- 
ing my own poultry feed and finally got 
the best results from a mash feed in which 
I used about 10% cut clover. My poultry 
Was always in the best of condition and 
won over 500 premiums at the poultry 
shows in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Poultry mash sold as low as $4 a ton, 
and it cost me $4 per hundred to ship cut 
elover from New York for my poultry 
mash. This gave me the idea to grind or 
cut alfalfa and mix my poultry mash feed 
by machinery. However, it took me four 
years before I found anyone that was will- 
ing to undertake to put in the machinery 


I wanted. Finally when I had my little 
plant completed in August, 1904, I found 
that I could not sell enough poultry feed 


to operate steady. 

Then I commenced experimenting feed- 
ing my own horses with a mixture con- 
sisting of 35% alfalfa meal, 50% corn and 
oats. 10% wheat bran and 5% linseed oil 
meal, adding a small amount of salt. 

In 1906 we started to introduce our 
falfa feed in the south. 

In 1907 we introduced our feeds in prac- 


al- 
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tically all the large cities in the East and 
in 1908 established an office in New York 
City. 

Having no competition and low freight 
rates, we made a fair margin, but spent 
all our profits placing our feeds on the 
market. 

The horse we started to feed our feed 


first lived to be 32 years old and died only 
two years ago. We bought a four year old 
pony on April 26, 1907, weighing 470 pounds 
and August 26, four months later, it 
weighed 735 pounds, a remarkable gain of 
nearly 214% pounds per day. 

In 1908 we bought a four year old team 
weighing a little less than 3,000 pounds, for 
which we paid $300, and two years later 
when we sold them to go to Chicago they 
weighed 4,150 pounds and sold for $1,000; 
we ourselves got $750 for them. It was one 
of the largest teams ever shipped out of 
Kansas. ; 

In the winter of 1909 we fattened 100 
head of four year old steers; they gained 
nearly 400 pounds, weighing close to 1,500 
pounds, and the Cudahy Packing Co., who 
bought them, stated it was the _ fattest 
bunch of steers they ever killed in Wichita. 

In 1918 we tried to get the Kansas State 
Agricultural College on an experiment feed- 
ing of 100 steers at the stock yards in 


Wichita to use our feed on part of them. 
they 
the 


bought 100 steers 
the second pick 


refused we 
same _ herd, 


When 
out of 
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two weeks later and fattened them with 
our alfalfa stock feed. At the Stock Show 
in Mareh the Agricultural College picked 
their best 60 steers, having lost three dur- 
ine the winter, and put them on exhibition. 
We exhibited the entire 100 head, not hav- 
ing lost any, and took first and third pre- 
miums, also sweepstakes for best carload 
of any age exhibited. The Agricultural 
College took only one, the second premium. 

All of these years, remember, we used 
from 25% to 30% alfalfa meal in our mixed 
feeds. Today we have feeds on the mar- 
ket containing as little as 2% alfalfa meal 
and very few as much as 15%. 

I might illustrate conditions by telling 
we have today 500 different strings tied to 
the wonderful plant of alfalfa, all pulling 
away from it in different directions, and 
if alfalfa was not so well rooted it would 
have been pulled out long ago. 

The 500 different manufacturers all make 
different feeds, with an invested capital of 
50 million dellars, should get together and 
manufacture a feed that is so good, as 
Mr. Willet of Augusta, Ga., said in 1907, 
that no grain would be fed by itself. 

I am positive through my years of ex- 
perience and observations that the follow- 
ing amounts of alfalfa meal should be used 
in mixed feeds to bring best results: Poul- 
try from 7% to 10%; hogs from 10 to 12%; 
work horses and mules from 20 to 25%; 
milk cows: from 25 to 30%; fattening cat- 


OTICE 


30%; young horses and 
to 40%; fattening sheep 


tle from 25 to 
calves from 35 
from 50 to 60%. 


The necessity of proper costs, sales 
margins and similar practical trade 
problems were discussed on the conven- 
tion floor and during the lunch con- 
ference of sales managers and buyers. 
Geo. S. Keith of Nashville and O. HE. M. 
Keller of Chicago, were chairmen of the 
lunch conferences. 

The old time subject of future sales 
was discussed to a fitting conclusion 
through cue adoption of measures lim- 
iting feed sales in the South to sixty 
days and without a guarantee against 
market decline. This is unquestionably 
the most important recent step forward 
in the annals of the association. 

In discussing ethics and business prac- 
tices further, circulars were distributed 
covering the bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on such subjects, with 
the recommendation that the feed mix- 
ers conduct their business likewise. 

Resolutions were adopted in apprecia- 


STORAGE SPACE | 
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MILL FEED, DRIED GRAINS, ETC. 


14-CAR PRIVATE SWITCH TRACK, BRICK BLDG. 
ALL GROUND FLOOR SPACE. 


IN THE CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT PRIVELEGES 


An opportunity for those wishing to stock- 
up on a low-priced commodity which does 
not permit high carrying costs. 


Address Storage Box 20, 
PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER 
309 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


‘Milwaukee, Wis.; F. J. Ludwig, Boston, 
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tion of the attendance of the various 
speakers; of the excellence of the enter. 
tainment provided by New Orleans, and 
- service furnished by the Roosevelt 
.otel. . 


Election of Officers and Directors. — 

President E. W. Elmore of the Elmore 
Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y., was given 
definite proof of his successful adminis. 
tration through his re-election. Other 
officers were: J. B. Edgar, first vice pres- 
ident; B. T. Manard, second vice presi- 
dent; Earl S. Savage, third vice presi, 
dent; L. F. Brown, secretary; W. R. 
Anderson, treasurer; R. M. Field, traf. 
fice manager. 

The executive committee for the en- 
suing year remains the same with one 
change, D. W. McMillan of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., substituted for J. B. Edgar, due 
to Mr. Edgar’s election as first vice. 
president. W. E. Suits of the Quaker 
Oats Co., continues the position he has 
so capably filled as chairman of the ex. 
ecutive committee, of which the other 
members are: H. A. Abbott, The Al 
bert Dickinson Co., Chicago; G. A. Chap. 
man, Riverdale Products Co., Chicago; 
M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corp., 
Hammond, Ind.; A. F. Seay, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

O. E. M. Keller of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors, the full list in 
cluding the following: Elmer J. Eshel- 
man, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles A. Krause, 


Mass.; John C. Reid, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Ss. J. Thompson, Cincinnati; W. R, 
Smith-Vaniz, Memphis, Tenn.; T. E, 
Snyder, Chicago; Otto Weiss, Wichita, 
Kans.; E. Wilkinson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Chas. P. Woolverton, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; J. M. Wilson, Meridian, Miss.; Geo. 
S. Keith, Nashville; Chas. Staff, Detroit, 
and J. L. Marshall, Jr., of Louisville. 


Entertainment and Banquet. 
The French market; the world famous 
restaurants and the many historic fea 
tures of New Orleans kept the conven, 
tion delegates busy most of the night, 
All details for the comfort and enter 
tainment of the guests were provided, 
Immediately adjoining the convention 
hall, private wire grain markets were 
furnished by the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. Penick & Ford toured the vis 
itors through their molasses plant, an 
interesting exhibit of the manner in 
which “Brer Rabbit” products are put 
up and black strap molosses handled. 
A boat ride in the Susquehanna ofr 
the Mighty Mississippi, “Father 0} 
Waters,” and through the canal to Lake 
Ponchartrain was delightful. 
The banquet and frolic at ‘‘La Louis: 
iane” brought out the best of New Or 
leans talent. The dinner in French wen) 
mighty well in straight American, as 
sisted by liquid refreshments furnished 
by the New Orleans plant of Anheuser 
Busch. 


REYNIER VAN EVERA, ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo. 
American Corn Millers’ 
eration. 


Secretary, Fed- 
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Montana Ahead of Last Year. 

Sixty per cent of spring wheat sow- 
ing and planting had been completed 
on May 1, compared with 32 per cent a 
year ago. Rye condition was 80 against 
72 a year ago. The rush of farm work 
s reflected in the ratio of labor supply 
to demand, which was 97.9 on May 1, 


compared with 105.8 a year ago—Lau- 
zier, Wolcott & Co., Butte, Mont. 
Beg Your Pardon. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: In 


reading the proceedings of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ meeting, I noticed that 
you have credited me as being with the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company which, of course, you 
know is an error and I wish you would 
make correction as some of my friends 
might think I have switched jobs. The 
figures quoted on lightning losses were 
for our company alone, the total loss 
for twenty-two years being $283,000 in- 
stead of $259,000, as set forth in your 
report.—V. E. Butler, Grain Dealers’ Na- 


tional Mutual Fire Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Dry in Ohio. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: As a 


news item oats are doing fine, corn com- 
ing up slow on account of the dry 
weather. We look for a short hay crop 
on account of the dry weather. The soil 
has been in excellent condition alto- 
gether too dry, pasture short. The thing 
that we need is p.enty of good rain and 
warm weather. The farmers are not 
selling corn or oats freely, hay being 


low in price with no demand, and the 


>” 


prospects are a short corn crop. The 
movement is very slow, quite a lot of 
two and three hay that will never leave 
the farmers’ farms. It will be needed 
for feed if this present dry weather 
continues.—H. G. Pollock, Middle Point, 
Ohio. 


Wheat Seeding Progressing. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: Just 
now the spring wheat seeding is pro- 
gressing nicely, a few are through, 
others are held back in the valley by 
the ground being a little too wet to 
work good. Looks like around Glas- 
gow, unless conditions change, the acre- 
age will be about 5 per cent more than 
last year. Some are worrying about 
dryness in the fields. Quite a little of 
the farmers are disking and duck-foot- 
“ing crops in, but this is very unwise. 
This is being done more than last year 
and may be the cause of less crop at the 
end of the year, should we have any dry 
weather in July.—Glasgow Flour Mill 

Co., Fred A. Ernst, Glasgow, Mont. 


Stocks Below Normal. 

IrHaca, Micu.—The Michigan bean 
market at this date is quiet. Receipts 
from growers are very light and demand 
from the trade is just fair. Stocks here 
in the state are not heavy and below 
normal. And we unaerstand supplies 
with the wholesalers and canners gen- 
erally are very low. Growers will start 
planting the new crop within the next 
two weeks. Acreage we believe will 
be about the same as last year. It is 
well to bear in mind that there will 
be no new crop beans on the market for 
about five months yet. With a normal 
consumptive demand, it is our opinion 
that the old crop will be entirely cleaned 
up before the new crop comes on the 
market, and as the old crop becomes 
scarcer, higher prices will rule. We op- 
erate several elevators in the heart of 
the greatest producing section and there- 
fore have beans in carlots to offer prac- 
tically every day in the year.—Ithaca 
Roller Mills, by A. J. Crawford, Sec’y, 
May 13. 


Dry Weather Hurts Crops. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
weather has been exceedingly dry here, 
and crops have suffered very seriously 
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—a large per cent of the wheat having 
been lost and other spring crops (late 
crops) such as corn and beans have 
not yet been put in, and of course, it is 
too soon to tell what they will be. 


It will be impossible to put in many 
of the late crops unless the drought 
is broken. We anticipate the bean acre- 
age will he very large. The weather the 
last few days has been so dry that many 
of the spring corps could not be put in 
and some of those that were put in have 
been lost. 


The beans require less moisture than 
any other crop, which will induce the 
farmers to put in more of them. The 
irrigated land cannot yield anything 
like a full crop, as the ground is too 
dry, and storage water is too scarce. The 
late crops on dry land still have a show 
in making a crop. 


In making a canvass the other day 
with all the bean shippers: It seems that 
there are about 300 cars left. The ship- 
ments last month, which was the dullest 
month on record, were 106 cars.—Ady & 
Crowe Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. 


An Illinois Report. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A care- 
ful survey of Central Illinois this week 
shows the drought more severe over the 
eastern half, with somewhat increased 
moisture in western part as is evidenced 
by showers of last evening which gave 
Decatur .12 inch moisture; Springfield 
.47 inch, while points west of the Illi- 
nois river received rather more than 
that. 

The infestation of Hessian fly in the 
growing wheat on the other hand is 
more severe in western half than in 
eastern part. Fly damage to growing 
Wheat is as yet a matter of speculation, 
it may or may not grow serious as per 
weather conditions. Wet weather of 
course would be most favorable to the 
growing plant. 

The wheat damage which is now ap- 
parent, is from zero weather in March 
and subsequent dry weather. Most fields 
look uneven and patchy, many of the 
stools put out in April near the ground 
have turned brown, many of the plants 
are not well rooted, the soil opens in 
large cracks, caused by almost continu- 
ous high winds and lack of adequate 
moisture. The Illinois state and U. S. 
Government reports for Illinois as of 
May, show an 85 per cent condition, 
while from best information we can ob- 
tain this figure should now be around 
75 per cent. 

Our farmers seem to count on a dry 
season, and have made extraordinary 
efforts to provide a specially good seed 
bed for their corn. Owing to chilly 
night winds this month and lack of 
moisture seed corn germinates slowly 
here. We know of a field seeded April 
23 that did not show above ground 
for two weeks. Some corn acreage re- 
mains yet to be planted. 

Old clover fields look fine. Pastures 
and hay fields already show effects of 
dry weather. Just moderate offerings 
of corn at present prices. We note a 


some better demand in most directions. 
Our growing oats in many fields show a 
distinct damage from drought in the 
last ten days. 


Some fields evidence this 


Solution of Cross Word Puzzle in Price 
Current-—Grain Reporter of April 8, 1925. 
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Why Not Electrify 
Your Moisture Tester? 


Our equipment used by the Government 
Grain Inspection Depts. and thousands 
of mills and elevators. 
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Chicago, IIl. 


MEN! 


Write for FREE 
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the Peerless Sys- 
stem of Better 
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Business Equipment Co. 
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Peoria, Illinois § 


condition py a slow growth, others are 
more pronounced by turning quite yel- 
low in spots.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., De- 
catur, Ill., May 16. 


—-~ 


Reports from Calgary, Alta., are that 
registered seed wheat and oats, which 
have been cleaned and inspected by 
Dominion government inspectors, have 
been practically all sold. 


-_- 
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“ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


Edwards Licensed Formula Service is 
backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


75 MANUFACTURERS USE OUR FORMULAS 


Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
and scores of others endorse our service 


We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


ANNULUS PLLA 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 
for full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is “TETRI-CIDE,.” 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
warehouses, we recommend 


Frt. Allowed 
55-gallon drums @ $3.25 gallen 
30-gallon drums @ $3.50 gallon 


10-gallon cans @ $3.75 gallon 
No extra charge for containers. 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 
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Terminal Markets 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


G. Harry Righter of Watertown, N. as 
has been elected to membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Exports of grain for the week 
Oe were: Wheat, 697,372 bus.; 
42.857 bus.; oats, 424,303 bus.; rye, 
bus.; barley, 24,966 bus. 

The Pottsville Milling & Produce Co., an 
organization recently chartered under the 
laws of the state of Delaware, with a 
capital of $100,000, has commenced busi- 
ness. +. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending May 16 were: Flour, 37,956 bbis.; 
wheat, 673,034 bus.; corn, 6,301 bus..; oats, 
959.441 bus.; rye, 111,024 bus.; barley, 29,130 
bus., and 300 tons of feed. 

The Canadian Operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., of the Produce Exchange, New 
York City and recommended by Daniel J. 
Murphy and D. H. White, have also been 
elected to membership in the Exchange. 

The following out of town visitors were 


ending 
corn, 
192,857 


xj red at the Commercial Exchange 
Aah the week: Samuel H. Beck, Town- 
send, Del.; W. Case, Trenton, N. J.; A. 
Schuergle, Elmer, N. J.; F. J. Jackson, 
Media, Pa.; Max Fenstein, Bridgeton, N. 
J.: Cc. J. Miller, Calcium, Pa.; Thomas H. 
Rhodes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. S. Harris, 
New York City; H. F.. Schell, Lancaster, 
Pa.: E. A. Waterman, Milton, Pa. 


past week were 


Flour receipts for the . yer 
37,956 bbls. The market is dull but prices 
are firmly held. We quote per 196 Ibs. 
packed in 140-lb. jute sacks: Soft winter 
straight, western, $8.75@9.25; soft winter 
straight, nearby, $8.50@9; hard winter 
straight, $8.65@9.10; hard_ winter, short 
patent, $9.10@9.60; spring first clear, $7.75 
@8.50; spring patent, $8.75@9.25; spring 
short patent, $9.50@10; faney spring and 


city mills patent family brands, $10.10@ 
10.75. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Exports of rye from the port of Balti- 
more during the first four months of the 
calender year totaled 7,765,000 bus., com- 
pared with 615,000 bus. exported in the 
corresponding period of 1924. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held May 11, Geo. C. 
Eldridge and G. R. Roys were elected to 
membership in this organization. 

Charles England and Ferdinand A. Meyer 
will represent the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce at the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing in Washington of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, 
May 19 to 21. 

Out-of-town visitors on the floor of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce last week 
included Paul Leonhard of Flinkenberg & 
Leonhard, grain and _ flour merchants of 
Helsingfors, Finland; J. E. Bailey, of Geor- 


gia; Frank Hammer, of Alta Vista. Va. 


Charles P. Blackburn, head of the grain 
receiving and exporting firm Ota FE. 
Blackburn & Co. of this city, who_ has 
been on tour through the Panama Canal 
and up the Pacific Coast during the past 
six weeks, is expected to return to Balti- 
more on May 28. 

Arrived in port here last week was the 
British steamer ‘Savannah,’ which_ will 
inaugurate the Furness-Withy Co.’s Balti- 
more to Glasgow service, the first foreign 
service in competition with American lines 
since the war. The Consolidated Naviga- 
tion Co. is operating the U. 8S. Shipping 
Board service. 

The following committee has been elected 
to present to the board of directors of the 
Baltimore Chamber _of Commerce at its 
regular meeting in June names of various 
members to serve on the different grade 
committees for the coming year, viz.: 
W. Mears, chairman, ex-officio; Eugene 
Blackford, Edward Netre, E. H. Beer, and 
John J. Snyder. 

A life size oil painting of Colonel John 
©. Legg, founder of the flour, grain and 
hay commission firm of John C. Legg & 
210 Chamber of Commerce building, 
city, has been on exhibition recently 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oates 


HANDLERS 
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Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 
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in the window of one of Baltimore’s lead- 
ing art stores and has been very favorably 
commented upon by those _ intimately 
acquainted with the Colonel. Although 
past three score and ten, Colonel Legg is 
a regular daily attendant on ’Change and 
takes the same keen interest in the various 
departments of his firm as characterized 
him in his younger days. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 
teceipts of corn for the week were 75 
cars while oats came to the extent of 158. 


J. S. Flautt of the Majestic Milling Co., 


Aurora, Mo., was a visitor during the 
week. 

R. C. Davis, Charleston, Mo., and A. L. 
Buxton of Covington, Ky., were Monday 
visitors. 

D. E. Peters of the Peters Milling Co., 


Omaha, was a visitor at the offices of 


B. H. Williamson & Co. 

Lee Lockwood of Des Moines, Iowa, was 
registered at the Merchants Exchange Sat- 
urday by Walter Browne. 

“Bill’ Nye of the Denver Alfalfa Milling 
Co., St. Louis, stopped off en route home 
from New Orleans and mixed with his host 
of friends in the local trade. 


M. HE. Carter of M. E. Carter & Co., 
commission merchants and dealers in fruits 
and vegetables, ex-president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, died Friday night at the 
age of 72. 

General rains fell over this entire terri- 
tory last week-end, although some few 
districts did not get enough and are still 
complaining. There still is a shortage of 
moisture since Jan. 1 of over 12 inches. 


Mark F. Wade, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of John Wade & Sons, millers and 
dealers in grain and feed, died this week 
at the age of 50. He had been in bad 
health for several years. He is survived 
by three brothers and a sister. 


Other visitors early in the week included 
Victor A. Cain of the Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Milling Co.; H. L. Robinson of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kan.; Walter J. 
Miller, Jr., manager of the Lamar (Mo.) 
Milling Co.; C. P. Woolverton, president 
of the Grain Belt Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Business continues to move along routine 
lines with demand for oats holding up well. 
Track 3 white has been steady for several 
days at 51@51%c. Feeders still show a 
decided preference for this grain, due to 
its relative cheapness. Corn is steady but 
demand does not appear any better. Cash 
3 white is quotable at $1.21, 3 mixed at 
$1.14, and 3 yellow at $1.22. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Receipts last week were 133 cars barley, 
20 corn, 141 oats, 16 wheat, 19 rye, 0 flax, 
9 miscellaneous; total 338 cars, against 262 
ahs before, 230 a year ago and 284 
in 3. 


Shipments last week were 169,300 bus. 
oats, 64,482 corn, 29,940 barley, 38,195 
wheat, 11,770 rye; total, 313,687 bus., 
against 835,675 the preceding week and 
778,301 a year ago. 

Walter Mann of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., traveling in the Wisconsin territory, 
is reported to be ill at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital. His condition, however, is not re- 
garded as serious and he will probably be 
back at his duties after a week or ten 
days. 

Irregular price movements prevailed in 
the Milwaukee cash grain market last 
week. Wheat closed 9@1lc higher for the 
week; rye, 5c lower; corn, 4@5e higher; 
oats, '%4@1c lower; and barley, unchanged. 
Re aeN JT was small and the demand 
good. 


Milling production at Milwaukee last 
week amounted to 7,200 bbls. of wheat 
flour as compared with 7,000 bbls. the 


previous week and 38,800 bbls. in the cor- 
responding week of 1924. Receipts of flour 
at Milwaukee last week were 66,440 bbls., 
the same as in the corresponding week of 
1924, and shipments were 24,170 bbls. last 
week as compared with 15,690 bbls. in the 
corresponding week of 1924. 


HAY and EAR CORN 
Ship It South 
GILLESPIE-CLARKE 


Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 
South’s Largest Hay Shipper 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 
FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 


Wisconsin crops, which had the benefit 
of early planting, have been set back to a 
normal status by dry, cool, frosty weather, 
according to the weekly crop report of the 
Milwaukee office .of the United States 
weather bureau. ‘‘Oats, barley and spring 
wheat are up in most sections,’’ the re- 
port says. They are growing slowly and 
need rain. Rye and winter wheat are mak- 
ing slow growth but are in good condition. 
Corn planting has begun but most farm- 
ers are waiting for warmer weather. 
Meadows and pastures are short.’’ 

The volume of trading in grain futures 
at the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
tapered off for April as compared with 
March. Rye was an exception, the month- 
ly government report shows. During March 


191,000 bus. of rye were traded in but in 
April this increased to 210,000 bus. In 
April 1,366,000 bus, of wheat were traded 
in as compared with 2,543,000 bus. in 
March. Corn showed a_ similar decline 
with 1,897,000 bus. in April against 2,308,- 
000 bus. in March. ,Oats held up fairly 


well with 1,391,000 bus. in April compared 
with 1,629,000 bus. for the previous month. 

Recent Milwaukee visitors included Wal- 
ter Pikert of Winona, Minn.; August 
Kroenke of Grafton, Wis.; David Rosen- 
heimer of Kewaskum, Wis.; George End- 
ers and Joseph Straub of Lomira, Wis.; 


James W. Schafer of Menomonee Falls, 
Wis.; George Moody, president of the 
Weyawega (Wis.) Milling Co.; John P. 


Prather and M. S. Johnson of Chicago; A. 
Post of, Horicon;, Wis... MM; . Allen of 
Cleveland, O.; D. W. McKercher of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis.; B. L. Kabot, general 
manager of the Menomonie (Wis.) Milling 
Co.; FB. T.. Collins of Ludineton, Mich.> BR: 
Smith of Minneapolis, Minn.; R. E. York 
of Portage, Wis.; F. H. Wolfman and A. 
C. Peters of Sharon, Wis.; D. T. P. Niel- 
son of St. Louis, Mo.; A. H. Goppelt of 
Waupun, Wis.; Charles Vickerman of 
Winnebago, Wis.; John J. Buchanan of 
Phillips, Wis.; J. G. Herbert of Buffalo, 
Ri er and N. §S. Mitchell of Minneapolis, 
inn. 


OMARBA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


Edward P. Peck, vice-president and 
manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., left 
his home here Sunday night for Washing- 
ton to attend a meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

A letter from Plattsmouth, Neb., says: 
“As showing how little grain is moving at 
this season of the farming year, the eleva- 


* tor at Murdock, Neb., which has received 


as high as 50,000 bushels of grain in a 
single month, handled during April less 
pe 300 bushels of wheat and corn com- 
ined.”’ 


Captain H. H. Kramm of Woodlynne, N. 
J., writes the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
“We picked up your splendid radio pro- 
gram 600 miles at sea southeast of the 
Florida coast. It came in as clear as a 
bell and loud enough to be heard all over 
decks of the ship. Send me your program 
and I'll try to pick you up on the other 
side.”’ 


Farmers of Nebraska, acting through the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Grain & Livestock 
Ass'n, last Tuesday filed a formal protest 
against the Grain Marketing Co. of Chi- 
cago being given the right to sell stock in 
this state. The protest was filed by J. W. 
Shorthill, secretary of the state associa- 
tion, who asks Governor McMullen to set 
aside the stock selling permit recently 
granted the Grain Marketing Co. and to 
order a public hearing ‘‘for the purpose of 
giving the farmers of the state a chance 
to show that the Grain Marketing Co. is 
not a farmers’ organization, and is not 
co-operative.’ The request for an order 
setting aside the stock selling permit until 
a public hearing can be had also asks that 
testimony be taken ‘“‘to determine whether 
or not leasehoods and good-will may be 
properly included in the value of the prop- 
erties which the Grain Marketing Co. pro- 
poses to sell to the farmers.”’ It is further 
requested that the governor arrange the 
hearing so that ‘if they may be so in- 


cluded, then whether the appraisal value 
and leasehoods, good-will, and _ physical 
properties are proper values or whether 


they are unduly high.” 


According to the May report of the Bu- 
reau of Crop and Livestock Estimates, U. 
Ss. Department of Agriculture, on crop con- 
ditions in Nebraska,. 21% of the winter 
wheat acreage has been abandoned, most 
of the abandoned acreage being in the 
south and east counties. Farm work is 
farther advanced than usual, and_ spring 
crops are in excellent condition. Only 3% 
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wheat acreage was aban- 

The abandonment in 1923 
“The abandonment this year,” 
the report says, ‘‘leaves for harvest 2,649,- 
000 acres as compared with 2,794,000 acres 


of the winter 
doned last year. 
was 25%. 


harvested last year.’”’ Spring grains have 
done well. They are much earlier than 
usual and present prospects above the av- 


erage. The acreage of spring grains is 
larger in sections having heavy loss of 
winter wheat. Oats were planted in 


abandoned winter wheat fields and in cen- 
tral Nebraska considerable barley was sub- 
stituted for wheat. The condition of rye 
is 92%. This indicates a crop of 2,065,000 
bushels. Soil conditions have been quite 
favorable in the leading rye sections since 
planting last fall, and the prospect is good. 
Last year’s crop was 1,914,000 bushels. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


There was a scattered trade in oats for 


export, mostly Canadian sorts. The total 
business for the week was estimated 
around one million bushels. 

During the past week the following 


visited the floor of the New York Produce 


Exchange: C. W. Williamson of Buffalo, 
R. E. L. Marshall of Baltimore, N. E. Car- 
penter of Kansas City, H. B. Smith of 


London, T. G. Roddich of Liverpool, F. K. 
Morrow of Toronto and H. Wiener of 
Rotterdam. 


The export business in wheat during the 
week was fairly good with total sales 
around five million bushels. 
Most of this business consisted of Duluth 
spring wheats but there was also a fair 
portion of American hard winters, some 
scattered sales of Manitobas and a little 
durum. Spain and Greece were identified 
as fair buyers and there was also some 
business with the United Kingdom and a 
scattered trade with the continent. 


Flour Situation. 


Unusually small trading featured opera- 
tions in the flour market during the past 
week although a steady tone - prevailed. 
There were advices from Minneapolis of a 
little better inquiry but this was probably 
for quick shipment. 

Locally, consumers are not interested in 
the market at any price. 

Dullness also featured the export market 
and even clearances from day to day are 
exceptionally small. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.65@9; 
soft winter straights, $8.50@9, and hard 
winter straights, $8.50@9 per 196 lbs. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Charles Keilholtz of Southworth & Co. 
is spending this week at Wish Lake near 
Hamilton, Ind., with some friends. 

Fred Lewis of F. S. Lewis & Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Toledo last week calling on 
his friends among the grain dealers here. 

Arndt-Weinkauf Co. of Hamlet, Ind., are 
operating the elevator at LaCrosse, Ind., 
formerly owned and operated by Chatter- 
ton & Sons of Lansing, Mich. 

Toledo grain inspections last week were 
32 cars of wheat, 28 cars of corn, 38 cars 


of oats, 4 cars of rye, and barley, none. 
Total, 102 cars. 

Chatterton & Sons of Lansing, Mich., 
have bought and are now operating the 


elevators at Hartzburg and Oakwood, O., 
formerly owned by T. P. MacDonald. 


Flour production of Toledo mills for last 
week was 30,000 bbis., equal to 62 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 
25,900 bbls. and a year ago last week was 
34,300 bbls. 


Wallace Applegate, secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., is in Columbus this 
week to attend the fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary of his wife’s mother and a re- 
union of the Milmine family. 


All grain dealers are invited to attend 
the Ohio Grain Dealers meeting to be held 
at Toledo, O., on June 23 and 24. An 
excellent program is being arranged and 
entertainment will be of local talent 
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A miller at Ottawa, O., said this week: 

“Tt is dry here again and wheat and oats 
are going back. Heavy frosts since last 
Friday, and some of the best wheat fields 
are turning yellow as a result of the fly 
and cold weather.’’ : 

Ohio millers report some wheat looking 
better and some showing little if any im- 
provement. Farmers are about done plant- 
ing corn. Weather is good for oats. Very 
Jittle wheat moving. Looks like another 
tough wheat year for millers and wheat 
farmers. 

The soft wheat demand is slightly better 
than it was last week and millers finding 
the flour trade more active. Receipts have 
increased in all grains and are meeting 
with good bids from buyers. Mill feeds 
continue strong with prices firm and offer- 
ings very light. 

The Ackerman Co., of Lima, O., is the 
new name of the firm heretofore known 
as the Hyman-Ackerman. The officers of 
the new company are: B. Ackerman, presi- 
dent, and J. F. Ackerman, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hyman has retired from 
the business. 

Lecount, after a trip through southern 
Ohio, wired: ‘Some good wheat in this 
locality but the general situation is bad. 
Wheat is generally thin and ragged. Most 
fields only half a stand. Oats looking good, 
soil well soaked, weather cool and favor- 
able for small grains with a large acreage 
of both corn and oats planted.”’ 


Ben Hofner, local representative of Lam- 


son Bros. & Co., Chicago grain firm, was 
taken entirely by surprise when fellow 
members of the exchange presented him 


with a china luncheon set for his twentieth 
wedding anniversary which was last Sat- 
urday. Jesse Hurlbut, president of the 
exchange, made the presentation speech 
and worded it so cleverly that Ben didn’t 
know what it was all about. About all he 
could say was in the form of music on his 
ever-present banjo. 


The lowest wheat prospects in thirteen 
years face the wheat farmers of Ohio with 
per cent of the acreage destroyed 
through winter killing and drought, accord- 
ing to state statistician C. J. West of the 
Federal Crop Reporting Bureau. In at 
lJeast three-fourths of the wheat fields of 
the state the stand is thin and uneven and 
the season is so far advanced that it is 
doubtful whether a plentiful supply of rain 
would materially improve the prospects. 
Rye is in fair condition and the oats fields 
are in fine condition except where there 
has not been enough moisture. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 

W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 

L. A. Patterson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Benton Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
a recent visitor here. 

N. Gray, general agent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines, called on: Oklahoma City 
Zrain dealers recently. 

Frank Winters of the Winters Grain Co. 
left recently on a vacation to be spent in 
Chicago, Minneapolis and northern Mich- 
igan. 

A feed and whole-wheat flour mill has 
been established at Ardmore by John Bush 


who has been a miller for a number of 
years. 

The elevators at Hydro, Okla., of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. and M. C. 


McCafferty were completely destroyed by 
fire one night recently. 


J. E. Crossley, Okemah, the Farmers 
Grain Co., Pond Creek, and the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, were among re- 
cent applicants for permits to sell milled 
feeds in Oklahoma. 


Nebraska wheat is spotted with the best 
of the grain in western counties, said 
C. Hardin of Omaha, treasurer of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., who was a 
recent Oklahoma City visitor. 

F. A. Hague, assistant sales manager of 
the Southwest Wheat Growers Associated 


‘at Enid, estimates the Texas wheat yield 
this year at 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bus., or 
about 50 per cent of an average crop. He 
Says that practically all old wheat in 
Texas has been sold. 

Ernest V. Mashburn, who recently re- 
tired from the Shawnee Milling Co. at 


Shawnee, has arrived with Mrs. Mashburn 
in Oklahoma City and arrangements are 
being made to open the Oklahoma City 
office of the new Mashburn-Mullin Grain 
Co. of which Mr. Mashburn is to be gen- 
eral manager. 


Officers and directors of the Oklahoma 
City Grain Exchange were all re-elected at 
the annual meeting May 11. They are 
Fritz Straughn, president; J. J. Stinnett, 
vice-president; C. Shelton, secretary; 
and George C. Grogan, W. F. McManus, J. 
J. Stinnett, Jesse Vandenburg, Frank Win- 
ters and W. E. Stowers, directors. 


That Kansas probably will not produce 
over 85,000,000 bus. of wheat is the opin- 
ion of J. C. Burke of St. Louis representing 
the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., who was 
here recently after completing a tour of 
the Kansas grain belt. He found condi- 
tions in Oklahoma wheat fields in the 
northern part of the state encouraging. 


If operators of grain elevators of over 
25,000 bus. capacity in Oklahoma desire to 
make them public elevators, it is essential 
that they secure permits and make bonds 
under the state warehouse act, says C. H. 
Linzee, state grain inspector, in a note of 
Warning to those who may have been of 
the opinion that securing a permit was 
optional. 

Entomologist E. C. Stiles of the A. & M. 
College has begun directing the work of 
poisoning grasshoppers in southern Okla- 
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homa. 
are assisting. It is believed that far 
greater damage than was done by. these 
pests last year is in prospect for this year 
if decisive action is not taken. Damage 
last year to corn, cotton, wheat and oats 
is believed to have amounted to several 
million dollars. 


The E. O. Billingslea Grain & Cotton 
Co., a corporation, has established a gen- 
eral office in the Grain Exchange building 
in Oklahoma City in charge of HE. O. Bil- 
lingslea who is president and general man- 
ager. J. A. Burt, vice-president, is to 
have charge of the company’s Frederick 
office. The company will operate four 
country elevators. V. A. Billingslea is sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Billingsleas moved 
here from Frederick. 


The State Board of Agriculture esti- 
mates this year’s wheat yield at 30,000,000 
bus., compared with 54,000,000 bus. last 
year and a ten-year average of 41,000,000 
bus. Abandonment is estimated at 9 per 
cent of the acreage planted, which would 
make a yield of about 9 bus. per acre. The 
growing condition early in May was placed 
at 64 per cent, compared with 90 per cent 
on that date last year and a ten-year 
average for the date of 84.4. 


Grain Inspector Linzee reports that dur- 
ing the coming grain season a laboratory 
of the state medical university in Okla- 
homa City will be used for testing grain 
and that chemistry students of the A. & M. 
College will be employed in the laboratory 
during the summer. Growers will be 
charged 25 cents each for testing samples 
and grain dealers $1 each. The legislature 
authorized the laboratory tests but made 
no appropriation to carry on the work. 


J. A. Whitehurst, president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, has asked the presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers 
Association to repudiate the efforts of C. 
L. Lockwood of Enid to intervene in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission case 
wherein Oklahoma is seeking a reduction 
in grain freight rates to Texas. Lockwood 
is traffic manager of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers Associated. The corporation com- 
mission and grain dealers have sought to 
get the rate reduced and the case is pend- 
ing before the I. C. C. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Thomas Gibson, veteran operator on this 
market, has returned from an extended 
vacation trip to Lower California via the 
northern route through British Columbia 
and the Canadian Rockies. 


Millers on this market have been repin- 
ing the fact lately that they are bare of 
feedstuffs and are, therefore, unable to 
take advantage of the substantial bulges 
that have come about in their quotations. 


Grain handlers at Duluth and Superior 
are planning to set their houses in order 
early for another big fall marketing sea- 
son. Should the Northwest come through 
with bumper spring wheat and durum 
crops, it is being taken for granted that 
operators here will find themselves work- 
ing in more tranquil waters next fall than 
has been the case at any time since the 
war. 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
are counting upon a better than average 
late spring and early summer movement 
of grain from the country to this market 
during the next few weeks. Private re- 
ports have shown that interior houses are 
carrying subsiantial supplies of wheat and 
other grains and their holders are prepar- 
ing to move them to the markets now that 
spring seeding has been practically com- 
pleted. 


Provided a monkey wrench is not thrown 
into the machinery through cold weather 
conditions, heavy productions of wheat 
and coarse grains over the Northwest are 
being banked upon by commission house 
and elevator interests here. Reports re- 
ceived by them from correspondents over 
the Northwest have agreed that substantial 
increases have come about in spring wheat 
and durum seedings. Provided nothing 
happens, it is figured that this market 
should experience a busy period next tall. 


With the rush under May delivery con- 
tracts over, grain men experienced a dull 
period as regards the movement from the 
elevators during the last week. <A good 
tonnage of spring wheat and durum is 
scheduled to go out during the coming 
week. Space for loading those grains for 
Buffalo delivery has been chartered at 2 
eents a bushel. Stocks of rye in the eleva- 
tor here were reduced 1,104,000 bushels 
during the week to 2,603,000 bushels. Stocks 
of spring wheat and durum were cut down 
around 1,070,000 bushels to 9,894,000 bushels. 


Holders of oats on this market are feel- 
ing more confident at present than in 
several months back. ‘The impression is 
gaining ground that oats at the present 
level of prices are a cheap food product 
and it is known that some of the largest 
elevator holders of them have _ turned 
down what appeared to be favorable offers 
for them recently, taking the position that 
they are making their storage charges and 
that they might as well hold out for a fair 
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profit. Oats stocks in the elevators here 
now aggregate 8,450,000 bushels, a reduc- 
tion of 747,000 bushels during the last 


week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 
M. Lalley of the Visalia Milling Co., 
Visalia, Calif., was a visitor on the floor 


of the Exchange last week. 

Charles Glenn of Sperry Flour Co., who 
has been very ill for the past week, was 
operated upon this week for appendicitis 
at the French hospital. 

Three new applications for membership 
in the Los Angeles Grain Exchange have 
been posted on the bulletin board of the 
Exchange. They are J. B. Hill, Morgan 
Sales Agency, and M. W. Muller. 

The grain market at this terminal dur- 
ing the past week has been very firm with 
an upward trend. The demand seems to 
have increased for nearly all grains, with 
the arrivals about normal and very little 
grain left on track at the close of the 
week. 

M. W. Muller, grain dealer of Fresno, 
Calif., has applied for membership in the 
Los Angeles. Grain. Exchange and has 
opened an office in this city at 600 I. W. 
Hellman building. W. R. Beatty, formerly 
a grain broker of this city, will be in 
charge of Mr. Muller’s Los Angeles office. 

No. 2 yellow corn, board terms, not spot, 
is offered at $2.52 with a bid of $2.50. No. 
3 yellow corn, 5-day shipment, is offered 
at $2.47 with a bid of $2.44; No. 1 Imperial 
milo for 10-day shipment selling at $2.42% 
per ewt.; No. 3 bulk white kafir for prompt 
shipment is being offered at $2.25 with a 
bid of $2.20. Spot barley is offered at $1.90 
with a bid of $1.821%4, while December bar- 
ley in 100-ton lots is offered at $1.65 with 
a bid of $1.60. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 
Stocks in elevator as of today: Wheat, 
.337,000 bushels; oats, 60,000 bushels; 

corn, 57,000 bushels; rye, 2,000 bushels. 

Cars on track: Wheat, 3; corn, 1. 
Standard blackstrap molasses; is firm 

and unchanged at 18c per gallon, f. o. b. 


tank cars New Orleans; medium is quoted 
at 13% per gallon, f. o. b. tank cars, and 
light blackstrap at 14¢ per gallon. 

The annual convention of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association was held 
at the Roosevelt hotel on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. Among 
the speakers at the convention were Ru- 
dolph Hecht,. president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co.; R. F. Crow, Houston, 
president of the Association; N. R. Whit- 
ney, professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and E. T. George, chair- 
man of the general arrangement commit- 
tee. Among the subjects discussed were 
“Facilities at the Port of New Orleans for 
the Handling of Cotton seed Products’’; 
“Recommendations that the by-laws of the 
Association be changed so as to bring in 
all units of the industry, including the 
manufacturers of by-products, seed crush- 
ers, cotton oil and machine men.”’ Mr. 
Crow recommended the establishment of 
a bureau of markets to study the manu- 
facturer’s problems and advised that more 
attention should be paid to the feed end 
of the industry in order that the required 
amount of protein would be contained in 
cattle feeds. A program of advertising in 
order to counteract competition by dairy- 
ing and feed interests was decided upon 
and a general manager will be employed 
who will be charged with the advertising 
and business direction of the Association. 
Dues for oil crushers were raised to 8c per 
ton on cottonseed crushed. Refiners will 
be assessed $50 a year and $5 per 100 bar- 
rels of daily capacity. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 
Geo. A. Aylsworth, a member of the St. 


Joseph Grain Exchange, has been named 
to represent the association at the meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce May 20. 

Jerry C. Moats, local manager for Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., was elected to member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade Mon- 


day, May 11. Mr. Moats will continue to 
live in St. Joseph and will be the cor- 
respondent for Jackson Bros. & Co. here. 

Message from Falls City, Neb., stated 
the chinch bug menace is glaring the 
farmer in the eye at least two weeks 


ahead of the usual schedule this year; the 
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earlier this year 
There are 


Eet. 1869 


only 
but is here in greater numbers. 
some fields north of town that are showing 
bad effects of the workings of this bug. 


pest appears not 


Ex- 
16 in- 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain 
change during the week ending May 


cluded: A. Fleming, Platte City, Mo.; J. L. 
Collins, Platte City, Mo.; E. Prager and 
Ray Asbury, White Cloud, Kans.; W. T. 
Crews, Craig, Mo.; W. T. Waidley, _Elk 
Creek, Neb.; R. A. Bywaters, Camden 
Point, Mo.; R. G. Weipert, Easton, Mo.; 


{t. C. Roelofson, Barnard, Mo.; F. M. Denny, 


Savannah, Mo.; A. O’Connor, Atchison, 
Kan.; O. C. Blair, Topeka, Kan. 

R. Ballard of Oxford, Neb., was in St. 
Joseph, May 11, and stated he did not 


believe he ever saw wheat looking better 


than it is right now around Oxford and 
further west to the Colorado line. Wheat 
came through the winter in fine shape 
after being well protected by a _ good 
blanket of snow during the extreme cold 
weather. The soil is well saturated with 
moisture. Bright, warm weather is needed 


to enable the farmers to get their corn in 
the ground. 


CAIRO. 

In southern Illinois it is believed that 

early corn planting will show an increased 
acreage ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 

; Three barge lines are now operating 

from this port, the Western Kentucky Coal 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEB. 


Co., the Goltra Service and the Mississippi 
Warrior System. 

Grain Inspector M. C. Culp of Cairo, Il., 
in referring to the proposed oats grades, 
believes any change made should include 
feed grades such as mill oats and sample 
oats. The Cairo market has been han- 
dling a considerable volume of sample 
grade oats of good quality which are 
bleached and sold throughout the south. 


CINCINNATI. 
George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


E. B. Terrill, the Early & 
Daniel Co., left Friday with a party of 
Covington, Ky., friends for Louisville to 
witness the Kentucky Derby at Churchill 
Downs. 

G. A. Collier, marketing specialist of the 
Washington office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, hay, feed and seed 
division, who is making his semi-annual 
western trip for the department, visited 
the local trade last Monday. 


manager of 


The oats market sympathized with the 
action of wheat and corn to a certain 
extent during the past week and was 


firmer and higher. The demand was good 
for the top grades but very dull for No. 4’s 
and sample. No. 2 mixed sold at a dis- 
count of 4e under No. 2 white. 

A. C. Gale of the A. C. Gale Grain 
informed his friends in the trade of 


Co. 
the 


marriage of his son, Bert Gale, to Miss 
Clara Walton of New York City at Jack- 
sonville the past week. He was formerly 
associated with his father in the grain 
business here but for several years has 
been representing a leading automobile 
tire company at Jacksonville. 

Stocks of grain in Cincinnati elevators 
for the past week and previous week were 
as follows: 

May 15, 1925 May 8, 1925 


Wheat, “Dusgtepeae. 114,787 119,118 
Corn, bus. ; 191,369 210,747 
@ats, bHussin:s os eee 83,454 91,027 
eve; “DUS. chi oe ae 3,476 3,476 
The pronounced scarcity of corn and 


very small daily receipts was a strength- 
ening influence on the market but the 
urgent demand for top yellow grades from 
millers and feeders, and improved inquir- 
ies for white also helped to advance prices 
Mixed sold 


from 2@38c over a week ago. 
slowly as also ear corn. No. 2 and No. 3 
yellow easily brought a premium over 
white and mixed. 

Cash premiums for wheat showed a 


higher basis, and for wheat gains of 3@4c 
were recorded for top grades over a week 
ago. The milling demand for the high 
protein wheat of little damage was urgent, 
but any kind below No. 2 was extremely 
dull and more widely discounted. No. 3 
garlicky sold at a discount of 9@lic; No. 
4, 12@15c; No. 5, 18@20c. The grading and 
concessions in price were due more to 
damage than to moisture or weight. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


H. F. Salyards of Ely, Salyards Co. of 
Duluth was a Minneapolis visitor Thurs- 
day. 

Cc. S. Deaver of the Peavey Company 


has returned from a world tour began last 
December. 

Frank McNally of the Banner Grain Co. 
spent a few days at New Richmond, Wis., 
this week. 

H. R. Sheperdson of the Quinn-Shepherd- 
son Co. is back after a tour of the Med- 
iterranean. 

Bud Converse of the Occident Elevator 
Co., located at Duluth, spent the bulk of 
the week here. 

B. B. Sheffield made a trip of inspection 
through his farm properties in Montana 
last week, returning Sunday night. 

Cc. T. Stevenson was called to New York 
City to meet the body of his sister, Mrs. 
Miller, who died recently in Paris, France. 

Cc. G. Wehmann, associated with his 


father in the H. Wehmann Co., millfeeds, 


announces his retirement from that busi- 
ness about July ist. Carl will enter the 
bond selling game in Chicago. 

Among the visitors on ’Change last week 
were the following: P. R. Corcoran, G. C. 
Barnum, Jr., D. T. Helm and A. L. Gra- 
ham of Duluth; W. W. McKean and George 
Heffilfinger of Winnipeg; J. B. Thomson of 
Baltimore and C. Kurth of Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. R. Morris:of the International Milling 
Co. recently returned from a trip through 
the Canadian northwest and had as his 
guests on the exchange floor on Saturday 
two representatives of the Japanese im- 
porting firm, Mitsui & Co., the Messrs. Oto- 
mato and Hanaharl. 

Minneapolis Cash Markets. 


Wheat.—The outstanding feature of the 
local cash wheat market during the past 
week has been the steady drain on the ex- 
isting visible supply. Hardly a day passed 
but there was at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion bushels taken, either for export or for 
shipment to Chicago. Early in the week 
there was quite a sizeable lot worked for 
export via Montreal. Duluth was also re- 
porting fair amounts worked to the same 
port. As we draw closer to the end of 
May, it begins to seem all the more that 
Chicago short interests are looking with 
very covetous eyes on our stocks of wheat 
here and grain which has lain here since 
last fall, with neither local mills nor out- 
side trade at all interested in it, is be- 
ginning to assume a very desirable char- 
acter. Receipts from the country are very 
light, being only about one-third of the 
amount of shipments. Local stocks showed 
the first good sized decrease for some time 
past this week. The weekly decrease to- 
taled close to a million and one-half bush- 
els, stocks being 9,169,681 bushels vs. 10,- 
621,362 last week and 11,213,117 a year ago. 


Rains during the past week have delayed 
seeding operations in the spring wheat 
country. Temperatures yesterday and to- 
day were exceptionally low; one or two Da- 
kota points reporting as low as 17 de- 
grees. Of course, this does not damage the 
growing seed any, but it does delay sprout- 
ing. 

The tone of "the cash wheat market has 
been very strong through the week ending 
today. With shipping interests bidding for 
the wheat on track here and Duluth hoist- 
ing the bids for diversion point stuff, there 
was nothing much for the mills to do but 
to fall right in line and pay more for the 
quality wheat which they needed. Flour 
business showed some improvement; as a 
matter of fact, new business during the 
eck was about the best in the past thirty 
days. 

Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
hard spring sold at 5@45c over the July; 
No. 1 dark northern, 3@44c over No. 1; 
northern, 3@42ec over. 


While the demand for spring wheat kept 


up very well, the same could not be said 
for the durum. Today there was a marked 
falling off in the demand, especially for 


the fancy quality. No. 1 amber was quoted 
at 5@25¢e over Duluth May; No. 1 durum, 


May 20, 1925, 


5c under @ 238c over; No. 1 mixed, 8e un- 
der @ 238c over. 

Receipts of winter wheat very light and 
prices were entirely of a nominal charac- 
ter. 

Corn.—The weather is much too cold for 
corn growth in this country and already 
there is some talk about a repetition of 
last year’s failure, as the spring weather 
starts in practically identical with that of 
the 1924 season. ° 

Receipts in this market are very light, 
but early in the week there was scarcely 
any demand even for the limited offerings 
and the market was just steady until mid- 
week, when there was a slight improve- 
ment in inquiry from shipping interests. 
Local stocks are slowly but surely ap- 
proaching that point when there will be 
none on hand. Today’s figures showed 
410,786 bushels vs. 536,053 last week and 
804,303 a year ago. y 

Today No. 3 yellow was quoted at Chi- 
cago May price to 3c under; No. 4, 5@10e 
under. For the mixed corn, No. 3 would 
bring 6@7c under Chicago May and the 
No. 4, 9@12e under. 

Oats.—There were liberal shipping sales 
of oats out of this market during the past 
seven days, but even at that local stocks 
showed a decrease of less than one million 


bushels for the week. Today the total 
was 14,978,571 bushels vs. 15,842,571 last 
week and 2,090,437 a year ago. The ad- 
vance’ in millfeeds undoubtedly has had 


something to do with the improvement in 
the demand for oats and with no immedi- 
ate indication of a drop in mill offal prices, 
it may be reasonable to expect a continua- 
tion of the demand for these oats. The 
total is still an imposing one compared to 
last year, but it must also be remembered 
that this is not the first year that we have 
had heavy oats stocks, and still they dis- 
appeared some place. 

The first four days of the week there 
was a very good demand for everything 
except that with heavy wild oats mixture, 
but the last two days there was a let up in 
the demand, a slight falling off in pre- 
miums. Elevator offerings were liberal at 
the close of the week, helping to glut the 
market. Today No. 3 whites brought %@ 
Lac over the July and No. 4 whites, %4@2e 
ess. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


. L. Wilson of the Kansas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association was elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Tuesday. 

W. M. Sloan of B. C. Christopher & Co. 
spent the week in western Nebraska and 
Colorado. He sent some very favorable 
reports on the wheat crop. 

Since the first of the month 587,000 bus. 
of corn and 150,000 bus. of oats have been 
delivered on Kansas City May contracts. 
Only 20,000 bus. of wheat were tendered. 


Large delegations of Kansas City Board 
of Trade members will attend the conven- 
tions of the Oklahoma and Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Associations in Oklahoma City 
and Wichita, respectively, during the com- 
ing week. 

With Joseph P. Russell as manager, J. S. 
Bache & Co., stock, grain and cotton brok- 
ers, opened their new office in the Dwight 
building last Monday. Cc. D. Crotchet 
former manager, has joined the force of 
Strandberg, McGreevy & Co. 

Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included J. C. Husted, R. F. Burnham and 


T. N. Perrin, Chicago, Ill; V. Smiley, 
Omaha, Nebr.; W. C. Maxwell, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. W. Randolph, Toledo, O.; F. A. 
Doty, El Paso, Tex.; P. Reusser, Hutchin- 
son, Kans., and N. W. Leslie, Winnipeg, 
Man 


John Fennelly, vice president of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., who was at eastern 
health resorts and in Bermuda for several 
months, has returned to Kansas City. He 
visited friends at the Board of Trade 
Thursday. Mr. Fennelly has not fully re- 
covered his health. He will not try to re- 
sume his duties for some time. 

Cc. W. Fisher of St. Louis, an attache of 
the Federal Department of Justice, was in 
Kansas City this week to check the books 
of local grain firms in connection with the 
investigation of manipulation charges aris- 
ing from the wild wheat markets of the 
last three months in Chicago and else- 
where. Mr. Fisher was introduced by W. 
F. Logan, supervisor of future trading in 
Kansas City. 

Notwithstanding the smaller wheat crop 
in Kansas this year, employment bureau 
officials estimate that 40,000 outside men 
will be needed at harvest time. Much of 
the labor will be used in caring for oats, 
barley and other crops. It was said that 
53,000 extra men were brought in last 
year. Harvesters are filtering into south- 
ern Kansas already. That region expects 
plenty of help. Boys in colleges through- 
out the United States are offering their 
services as harvest hands. Railroad men 
are doing everything possible to facilitate 
the movement of grain after it is harvest- 
ed. Indications point to plenty of grain 
cars to move the Kansas wheat crop. 

Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 313 cars, 


against 247 a week ago and 412 a year 
ago. Increased offerings were especially 


notable on Monday and prices of hard and 
dark declined early in the week, following 
futures, but there was a good recovery 
later, when the speculative situation im- 
proved. The arrivals included some wheat 
from Omaha and the rest from country ele- 
vators. Local millers had only a hand- 
to-mouth trade in flour, but they were fair 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


DANNEN HAY & GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


Write or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


buyers of protein samples. Other qualities 
went to elevator interests. At the close 
prices were 3@5c higher than on the pre- 
vious Saturday, with No. 1 at $1.62@1.78, 
No. 2 at $1.62@1.78, No. 3 at $1.60@1.77 and 
No. 4 at $1.58@1.76. Elevator men con- 
tinued to load out wheat on domestic and 
export contracts, though new business was 
light. Soft wheat offerings, while not 
heavy, showed some gain, but the demand 
Was very poor. Prices broke with hard 
wheat, but failed to make a full recovery. 
Closing quotations were unchanged to 3c 
lower, as follows: No. red, $1.67@1.72; 
No. 2, $1.67@1.72;, No. 3, $1.64@1.70; No. 4, 
$1.60@1.66. Stocks of wheat decreased 421,- 
000 bus. for the week to 2,524,000, as com- 
pared with 7,631,000 last year. The South- 
west had another wet and cold week, 
which brought severe storms to Oklahoma 
and Missouri points, injuring crops and 
causing other damage. There was an in- 
erease in complaints as to Hessian fly in- 
festation in Kansas and many estimates 
on yields per acre were low. There are 
few grain dealers who believe Kansas will 
exceed the Government estimate of 96,000,- 
000 bus. Crop prospects in Nebraska were 
improved by rains late in the week. 


Corn.—Receipts, 177 cars, against 190 a 
week ago and 234 a year ago. Influenced 
more or less by the action of wheat, the 
market was irregular, ending in one of its 
strong periods. Yellow and mixed sold 
best, with feeders the principal buyers. At 
the close white was unchanged to 2c high- 
er, mixed and yellow 1%4@2c up. Final 
prices were: No. 2 white, $1.104.@1.11%; 
No. 3, $1.084%@1.11%; No. 2 mixed, $1.07% 


@1.08%; No. 3, $1.0544@1.07; No. 2 yellow, : 


$1.12@1.13; No. 3, $1.10@1.11%. Shipments 
from store were chiefly to fill previous 
contracts. They amounted to 268,000 bus., 
leaving stocks of 4,054,000, as against 1,441,- 
000 a year ago. Though the weather was 
too cool for the time of year, reports from 
the country indicated that planting had 
made good progress. A heavily increased 
acreage is assured. 

Oats.—Receipts, 23 cars, against 33 a 
week ago and 55 a year ago. Few of the 
arrivals were on sale, aS most cars were 
applied on contracts. There was a good 
local and shipping demand. White oats 
gained 1%@2c and red closed le higher, 
as follows: No. 2 white, 51c; No. 8, 49@50c; 
No. 2 red, 49c; No. 3, 48c. Withdrawals 
from store reduced the local stock 178,000 
bus. to 571,000, against 165,000 last year. 
Southwestern crop advices were favorable. 


Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 60 cars, 
against 62 a week ago and 56 a year ago. 
During most of the week trade was slow, 
with storage people the main buyers. 
Prices declined with other’ grains, but 
there was a stronger tendency later, when 
corn and oats went up. Kafir closed 1@ 
4¢ per cwt. higher, with No. 2 white at 
$1.74, No. 3 at $1.73 and No. 4 at $1:70@ 
171. The net gain in milo was 1@3c, with 
final prices as follows: No. 2, $2.04@2.05; 
No. 3, $2.03@2.04; No. 4, $2.01@2.03. Stocks 
showed a reduction of 1,000 bus. to 268,000, 
against 475,000 a year ago. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Cattle and calves were steady, with best 
Z| selling at $9.50 down. Receipts were 
ight. 


William S. Miles of P. B. & C. C. Miles 
ot Peoria, Ill, was elected president of the 
school board of Peoria on May 4, succeed- 
ing W. B. Reed. 


W. W. Dewey of W. W. Dewey & Sons 
of Peoria, Ill., is expected home the last 
part of May from a winter’s sojourn in 
San Diego, Calif. 


Oats receipts were 7 cars for Saturday, 
With the market quoted %c lower. There 
was only a fair demand, with No. 3 white 
Selling at 444%c and No. 4 white, 431%c. 


H. M. Barlow, local manager of the 
James E. Bennett & Co., and R. S. Turner, 
member of the Turner-Hudnut Grain Co., 
drove to St. Louis Saturday and will spend 
a few days visiting the market. 


J. J. Badenoch Grain Co., Chicago, has 
Opened a branch office in the Board ot 
Trade building, Peoria, Ill. Frank Dalton 
1S manager, formerly connected for several 
years with Geo. W: Cole Grain Co. 


General rain throughout this district was 
Very beneficial to the wheat and oats, 
Which were badly in need of moisture, and 
making slow headway, due to the cold, 
unseasonable weather. Planting of corn is 
completed in most places and soil reported 
in good condition. 


er hogs Receipts were 


medi $11.75@11 90° rica’ 
@! um, -(0@11.90; heavies, 
$11.75@11.90; packers, $10.25@10.65. 

Cash corn at Peoria was in good de- 
mand Saturday, with 33 cars. The market 
Was steady with a good demand and prices 
quoted 1@1%c higher. No. 1 yellow, $1.14; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.18% @1.14; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.12@1.12%; No. 2 mixed, $1.13%,; sample, 
$1.03. There were some indications last 
Week of a freer movement of corn and 
country offerings to arrive, while not large, 


Were considerably heavier tha revious 
ec 3 an previous 


WEEKES 
COMMISSION CO. 


SHIPPERS 


KAFIR MILO SUNFLOWER SEED 
CORN OATS CHICKEN WHEAT 


409 Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo, 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


fon May 16, as 


compared with same week last year, as re- 


week ending Saturday, 


ported by Secretary, Peoria Board of 
Trade: et 
Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wheat e oP SR SR Ae sin Berd 1,200 32,000 
LE Loy ine Oc ran A He A ae 41,850 174,100 
Oats) Wei oie ce ase viel ies 16,200 176,800 
“i 6,000 1,200 
6,600 11,200 
71,850 aad 
Shipments— 1925 1924. 
Wheat sin Cayo Cetasis BM oeLerie: sale 1,200 15,000 
Conn 0). mane sane «eta sacs 14,850 68,950 
CATS carci ol cei kiner aie 17,000 127,200 
EIEN pcoeecintal oo eischanaa ach ahaittels ia us 4/5) 5 1,200 
Barley ys. aendins eee 4,200 19,600 
37,250 231,950 
ST. LOUIS. 

W. T. Brookings was a recent business 


visitor in Kansas City. 

A. TT. Bales visited the 
Board of Trade last week. 

Charles Dreyer of the Dreyer Comm. Co. 
is looking after business in the south. 

It is reported that Fred Deibel, recently 
connected with the Black and White Mill- 
ing Co., is now with the Pauley Feed Co. 


W. F. Walters, formerly with. Dreyer 
Commission Co., and now in business at 
Des Moines, Ia., was a recent visitor among 
St. Louis friends. 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co. of St. Louis 
are building an addition to their present 
elevator which will consist of 16 concrete 
tanks of 300,000 bushels’ capacity. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, 
which was held immediately after the close 
of the annual meeting, D. Boyer was 
reappointed secretary. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and _ traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Exchange, ac- 
companied the Chamber of Commerce 
“Good Will” delegation on its tour of Mis- 
souri during the past week. 

Marshall Hall Grain Co. has bought the 
Koehler Flour Mills property and business. 
The mill had recently added a new eleva- 
tor, the operation of which will be a par- 
ticular advantage to the large grain com- 
pany. 

The government barge line and the Gol- 
tra barge line, according to the Merchants 
Exchange, have handled about 12,000,000 
bus. of grain to New Orleans from St. 
Louis and Cairo during the last wheat crop. 
The report shows that they have made a 
substantial net profit over all operating 
expenses since August, with the exception 
of one month, when there was a slight loss. 


Among the St. Louis grain men _ who 
looked in on the meeting of the Illinois 
grain dealers at Peoria were H. A. Van 
Rump of the Van Rump Grain Co., T. C. 
Taylor and E. C. Seele of Seele Bros. Grain 
Co., Frank Bubb and P. C. Knowlton of 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., W. E. 
Hotchkiss of the Marshall-Hall Grain Co., 
S. A. Whitehead of the Nansen Commis- 
sion Co., and A. H. Beardsley of Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Co. 


Kansas City 


Stocks of Grain on May 16. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Bly. 
Today ..170,134 587,737 232,342 5,352 18,358 
Yes. ....207,506 591,070 235,924 5,352 18,358 
1924 ....680,431 '721,938 141,770 18,624 2,890 
Principal 
Grades— Today. Yes 1924. 
ING Di EROG: SWOA ter a aus sce eeeiena 7,843 
No. 2 Red wheat... 46,092 47,279 60,848 
Noes ASR ole Melt bece 20,071 384,573 90,834 
Noi, 2ieblarditcme cars 90,352 108,995 317,833 
INO: ¥9) (COrnl eesaaiatessies 111,816 121,818 197,034 
No. 2cWhite 7 tei « 160,116 153,411 35,354 
No: 2) Yellow Gomes. 100,119. 97,549" 5) 877959 
No. 20Oate So eta eae cack eon 2,981 
INO. 2 VV IGG ines 50 59,651 59,650 56,007 
WON CVV HUGS ogee teen ara 118,025 109,154 36,053 
INOn 2 EON Gunn shecieramie ste 5,017 5,017 «11,205 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 


parisons (as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange): 

Receipts by Rail & Water. 

1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 
Flour, brls. 9,100 138,550 10,815 11,880 
Wheat, bu. . 44,200 48,100 58,800 41,500 
Gorn bis net: 46,200 61,600 20,300 73,060 
Oats bi AG. 136,000 70,000 84,000 56,330 
Rye; | DUR erate 2 vere accel Betws 0) cence oy nares 
Barley, bu 1,600 6,400.0" Hicoan 1,670 
tay, localian. 444 L320 32 Sei eee « 
Have thi. 60 144 36 125 
Kafir and milo 8,600 25200). seem epee 

WINNIPEG. 


Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Steadily advancing prices during the 
week culminated in a very strong and ac- 
tive market Saturday. May and June have 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Also Specialize en Kafir and Milo fer Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“*THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 
125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Geed service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable Busimese 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


‘*We Ship What We Sell” 


owell & O’Rourke 
Grain Company 


Operating Breoklyn St. Elevates 
Buyers and Sellers ef Cora 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Lewis 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


GRAIN and HAY 
202 Merchants Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


Consignments a Specialty 
Write us fer full information on St. Louis Mariests 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


raced for leadership, 
been inclined to lag. Bulls point to 
minishing stocks and poor 
American winter wheat. 
that the quantity of 
North America for export has been over- 
estimated. They are confident that the 
demand from overseas will become urgent 
in the near future. The hard fact re- 
mains, however, that the demand for cash 
wheat in Canada is slow and slack and our 
prices out of line with other markets. Cov- 
ering by shorts has been the main support 
of the market and the consuming interests 
have taken little interest. Neither the ex- 
porters nor millers have at any time been 
active buyers. Public interest is at a low 
ebb, but there is said to be some invest- 
ment buying in October. The export flour 
trade is at a standstill and many of the 
mills are on part time. 


On the whole Canadian 
prospects are good. 


while October has 
di- 
prospects on 
They claim, too, 
Wheat available in 


wheat 
wheat 


spring 
Most of the 


\ pss eee 
Barnes-Ames Company 
Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
Af 


is sown and early fields looking well. Hard 
frosts at night have checked growth and 


there are complaints of poor germination 
from many districts in Saskatchewan. 
Some districts along the southern border 


are complaining of dry condition, but gen- 
erally there appears to be no lack of moist- 
ure. Eleven degrees of frost were recorded 
In many parts of all three prairie provinces 
on Saturday. Any oats or barley above 
ground must have been damaged badly 
at that temperature. The weather is still 
decidedly cool. 


There has been excellent demand for 
oats in both the cash and future markets 
and all grades have been wanted except 
No. 1 feed, which has been going to the 
clearing house. These oats have been for 
export. A steady market at these figures 
seems probable as there are plenty of oats 
in store and from reports received here it 
would appear that U. S. oat crop prospects 
are better than average. Top grade oats 
commanded a premium of 6c over the 
May on Saturday. j 


The wheat pool is considered to be still 
a large holder of wheat in Canada, most 
of it low grade. The last few days what 
demand for cash wheat has been in exist- 
ence has been for the lower and off grades 
and spreads have narrowed. What little 
wheat is yet in farmers’ hands to market 
is mostly pool wheat. Daily receipts are 
dwindling rapidly as the premium on May 
over July has encouraged the elevator 
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60 Years of 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Service in the Grain Trade 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MFRS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Beard of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
fire 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


companies to move out their stocks as 
rapidly as possible. 

The McMillan Grain Co. went into vol- 
untary liquidation on Wednesday last. 
They were an old established firm and held 
in high esteem in the western business 
world. The assets of the company are 
considered ample to meet liabilities. They 
were formerly engaged in railroad con- 
tracting and farming on an extensive scale 
and were very large holders of farm lands. 
Walter S. Newton, Great West Permanent 


building, Winnipeg, is the official trustee, 
with whom claims of creditors must be 
filed. 

BOSTON. 


3 Eben Hall, formerly one of the partners 
in Washburn, Hall & Bassett, is now with 


the E. R. Bacon Grain Co. 
J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was a 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7% 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicage 


Members Chicago 
Chicago Steck Exchange, St. 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


days 


business visitor in the city a few 
ago. 

Paul Rothwell has returned from an ex- 
tended vacation in Bermuda. 

Among recent Boston visitors were Har- 
old Anderson, vice president, National 
Milling Co., Toledo; Barnet Farroll of Chi- 
cago and Oscar Matthews of Indianapolis. 

Frank J. Ludwig has returned from 
Washington, where he went to attend the 
hearing of the petition of the Canada-At- 
lantic Transit Co., before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Plans are under way for a revision of 
the by-laws of the Grain & Flour Ex- 
change so as to permit associate member- 
ships. This step has been deemed neces- 
sary now that the limit of 200 has been 
reached in the active membership. 


Steps were taken on May 8 to organize 
a shippers’ regional board for the New 
England district similar to other such or- 
ganizations which have been formed in pal 
other sections of the country. The meet- 
ings were under the auspices of the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association. The plan of the association 
as stated is to secure a greater measure 
of co-operation between shippers and rail- 
roads, so that greater economies of time 
and money in shipping and especially of 
expedition may be secured. Following a 
preliminary statement of, the objective of 


the association by Warren C. Kendall, of 
the car service division, William F. Gar- 
celon, of the Arkwright Club, was elected 


chairman and a nominating committee was 
elected to name permanent committees 
through which the regular work of the as- 
sociation will be done. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

B. F. Brewer of Walla Walla was a re- 
cent visitor in Portland. 

Maurice Senders of Albany, Ore., was a 
recent visitor with the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

H. E. Sanford of the Sanford Grain Co. 
has been passing around the cigars, the 
occasion being the arrival at his home on 
May 8 of a big baby boy. 

Contrary to last year’s statistics, Colum- 


bia river ports shipped more flour than 
ports of Puget Sound during April this 
year. Figures just released showed that 


the Columbia river shipped 122,918 barrels 
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Clement Curtis & Co. 
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Private wire service to all leading 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks —GRAIN— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So, La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 
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| Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris 


Incorporated | 
Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


during the month, compared with 90,179 
barrels from Puget Sound. 

The annual ball given at the Multnomah 
Hotel by the Oregon flour milling industry, 
according to A. V. Hemming, secretary of 
the Oregon Cereal and Feed Association, 
was a great success from every standpoint. 

There has recently been some demand 
coming from St. Louis for wheat from this 
section of the country, fancy soft winters 
being wanted, also a little demand coming 
from California. 

About 60 warehouses in the Pacific north- 
west district are operating under the 
United States warehouse act, according to 


Cc. I. Dutcher, in charge of the Pacific 
coast department for the administration 
of this work. There are about 250 ware- 


houses all told in this district. 

Two of the three resolutions placed be- 
fore the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce by the western division for discus- 
sion at the national meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 19 to 22, had their incep- 
tion in the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
Oregon ideas relative to methods by which 
chambers of commerce may assist in agri- 
cultural development will be to the fore at 
the national meeting and the Portland 
chamber has done as much as any in the 
United States to aid the farmer in building 
up sound co-operative movements. 

Terminal receipts in cars were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 

Portland— 


Wht. Bly: Fir. Crn.Oats. Hay 
To date 14,294. 511 .1,655 537 678 1,992 
Year ago 24,660 233 2,528 444 662 2,015 
Tacoma— 
To date 4,149 311 286 491 254 349 
Year ago. 8,782 204 603 517 257 490 
Seattle— 
To date .. 6,990 320 2,379 672 472 1,574 
Year ago 10,151 482 3,086 958 459 1,066 


Astoria— 
To date .. 
Year ago 3,634 


Telephone Wabash 4745 
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HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


SIOUX CITY 


DES MOINES. 
J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Lockwood are enjoy- 
ing an automobile trip in the south. 

Corn planting has progressed nicely and 
will be finished in most localities the lat- 
ter part of this week. 

The temperature has been abnormally 
low the past two weeks, reports of frost 
and freezing weather being quite common. 

Cc. H. Casebeer died of heart trouble 
Thursday, May 7. Mr. Casebeer was widely 


C. H. CASEBEER, 
Deceased. 


known among the grain trade, having been 
in the business for over 25 years. Up un 
til a year ago, when he opened an office of 
his own, he was connected with Taylor & 
Patton Co. 


BUFFALO. 

Cc. Matthews, of the Mystie Milling Co. 
Rochester, visited the Corn Exchange last 
week. 

First grain charters given for movements 
by canal from Buffalo to New York are: 
Wheat, 74%c; barley, 5c. 

Charles T. Stork, general 
Noury & van der Lande, 


_ manager Of 
distributors of 
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JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 
Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


327 South La Salle 8t., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


HENRY W. FARNUM 
HERBERT L. JONES 


STOCKS 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


visited in 


Novadel, the 
Kansas City. 

The Chase Bag Co., which recently ac- 
quired the plant of the Buffalo Bag Co., 
has awarded a contract for a $150,000 ad- 
dition to the plant. 


John J. Gerard of 


bleaching agent, 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell 


Milling Co., and C. H. Cochran of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., this city, were in 
New York on business the early part of 


the month. 


The Thompson Milling Co. of Lockport 
has completed arrangements with the Ni- 
agara County National Bank of Lockport 
for the issuance of $250,000 first mortgage 
7 per cent 20-year gold bonds. 


L. F. Brown, Secretary, American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n, attended the New 
York State Feed Manufacturers’ annual 
convention May 19th. He is also making 
the rounds of the Eastern trade. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Feed Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the Hotel Buffalo in this city on 
Tuesday of this week. Cost of manufac- 
turing various feed was discussed, as was 
also a good many of the things that were 
talked about and acted upon at the New 
Orleans meeting. 


CHICAGO. 


Raymond Olesen, a member of 
Board, was married last week. 


W. J. McGraw has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Board of Trade. 

it is understood that plans are being 
discussed looking to the restoration of bids 
and offers on the Board of Trade. 


B. N. Lathrop has resigned as general 
representative in Illinois and Indiana for 
the St. Paul Milling Co., effective June 1. 


Among recent Kansas City visitors were 
N. H. Hosteler, L. S. Chapman, L. N. Per- 
rin, J. C. Husted and R. F. Burnham of 
this city. 

Geo. T. Woolley, secretary of the West- 
erm Star Mill Co., Salina, Kans., was in 
the city last week, having been called here 
by the illness of a relative. 

Elmer J. Eshelmann, Lancaster, Pa., and 
R. P. Walden, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York City, were guests of Max No- 
Wak on the Chicago floor Tuesday. Both 


the 
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Farnum, Winter @ Co. 
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15 Wall Street, New York 
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Members of Principal Exchanges 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


KE. W. BAILEY & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
CHICAGO 


72 Board of Trade 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 


A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 
of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 

The book, 94%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
back and corners. Order form 80. Price, $1.75. 
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The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
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208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 


JESSE SPALDING 
PAUL E. GARDNER 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN 
COTTON 


ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 
We Solicit 


CHICAGO 


PHONES: HAR. 0622—HAR. 0625 


Letae hiene teanded rae rice aietd Shipments of Grain To 
Hear Manufacturers convention in New 
Orleans. 
The Board of Trade summary and the CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
closing Chicago and New York Stock Ex- ST. LOUIS GALVESTON TOLEDO 


change quotations are now broadcast every 
evening between 6 and 6:30, Chicago day- 
light saving time, by WGN, The Chicago 
Tribune station, on the Drake hotel. The 
time has been changed from 5 o’clock, due 
to the daylight-saving schedule. 

Among the Chicago grain men who at- 
tended the Peoria convention were A. R. 
Funks of Bartlett Frazier & Co., C. H. 
Dodd of the J. W. Badenoch Co., H. J. 
Rogers and Wm. Tucker of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., E. T. Haney and M. E. Minor of 
the Grain Marketing Co., F. G. Winters of 
the Quaker Oats Co., and Gordon Hannah 
of Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

The following memberships on the Board 
ot Trade have been transferred: Raymond 
C. Baldwin, John L. Nairn, Thomas E. 
Cavanagh, Moses Hisemann, Estate Henry 
C. Avery, W. A. Dunphy, Estate Martin L. 


FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 
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Jenks and F. P. Gallagher. Timothy B. 
Brosnan, William E. Richmond, John A. 
Eckert, Ludwin Bisemann, E. Stradella, 


Gerald P. Taylor, Clarence T. Nears and 
Julius Rosenfeld have been admitted to 
membership on the Board. 


Trade Opinion. 


Increasing strength in the underlying 
conditions has given the wheat market an 
upward correction again. Stocks of old 
wheat are decreasing rapidly and the pro- 
nounced strength in May wheat continues 
to be the main supporting factor for the 


ee ‘aii: @ Halliday Elevator Company 


point to an extremely small carryover, and : 


United States a sound basis is given to 
further bullish activity. Export business 
has not developed a revival of consequence 
as yet, but we believe that foreigners will 
soon have to enter our market, contracting 
the new wheat on a larger scale, as the 
Canadian wheat with a premium of around 
25e over Chicago is likely to be put out of 
the export trade to some extent.—Charles 
Sincere & Co. 

The final outcome of the wheat crop is 
never exactly the same as forecast on 

[Concluded on page 35.] 
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Barley 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley quotations 
at Chicago: 


May 11....$0.85@0.91|May 14....$0.85@0.91 


May 12.... .85@ .91)May 15.... .85@ .91 
May 13.... .85@ .91|May 16.... .85@ .91 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending May 16, 1925, were 93,000 bus., com— 
pared with 164,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 32,000 bus. and 60,— 
000 bus. 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

May 7 4 3 42 
May 10 19 26 23 
May rg 4 14 7 
May 9 1 23 31 
May 19 9 13 xe 
May 9 4 9 23 
Det ee 1388 738 41 98 126 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


Cuicaco.—Steady. Trade light.. Ex- 
ports 51,000 bu. and for the week 1,207,- 
000 bu., compared with 177,000 bu. last 
year. Visible increased 383,000 bu.; last 
year decreased 132,000 bu.; totals, 2,549,- 
000 bu.; last year, 912,000 bu. Local 
stocks decreased 21,000 bu.; total, 238,- 
000 bu.; last year, 135,000 bu. Malting 
quotably 85@91c for the kind now com- 
ing to hand; feeding and mixing, 78@ 


89c; screenings, 45@75c. Local inspec- 
tion, 6 cars. Shipping sales were 5,000 
bu. 


MILWAUKEE.—Barley trade was active 
in the Milwaukee market last week with 
malting in especially good demand. Re- 
ceipts were light and prices closed un- 
changed for the period. Offerings were 
mostly offgrade but were readily ab- 
sorbed by shipping interests. Receipts 
were 133 cars as compared with 112 
cars the previous week and 86 in the 
same week of 1924. Choice to fancy, 48 
to 50-lb. test, quotable at 94@95c; fair to 
good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 86@93c; light 
weight, 40 to 43-lb. test, 82@90c; feed, 
70@82c. Iowa quoted 80@95c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 80@95c; Minnesota, 
80@95c; Dakota, 80@94c; feed and re- 
jected, 70@84c. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Good barley was want- 
ed right through the week and the¥e 
was a steady advance in the bids for the 
kind that was needed. Maltsters were 
after the mellow malting quality and 
barley of fair to good type was in excel- 
lent request. The range of prices as the 
week drew to a close was 72@85c. Local 
stocks showed very little change from 
the previous week-end, being 1,139,381 
bushels vs. 1,174,752 a week ago and 
177,011 a year ago. 

DututH.—The increased movement of 
86 cars was only partly reflected in cash 
trade during the last week, a proportion 
of the cars being applied on sales. Clos- 
ing prices are unchanged at from 72 to 
86e. Buyers were in the market for 
barley steadily to cover their orders. 

Kansas Ciry.—Four cars of ‘harley 
were received this week, and all ar- 
rived in one day. There was little 
demand and the decline of the previous 
week continued. Prices fell 1@8c per 
bushel. No. 3 closed at 85@88c and No, 
4 at 82@85c. Poultry feed interests 
were the principal buyers. Stocks in- 
creased 2,000 bus. to 7,000, against 62,- 
000 least year. 


RYE MARKETS 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending May 
16 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
May 11.$1.10% $1.13%% $1.28% $1.153¢ $1.22% 
May 12. 1.12% 1.15% 1.18% 1.17% 1.18 
May 13. 1.10%, 1.138, 1.17% 1.15% 1.18 
May 14. 1.138% 1.14% 1.2014 1,16%4 1.18 
May 15. 1.12% 1.14% 1.201% 1.1736 1.20 
May 16. 1.14% 1.143% 1.21 1.18% 1.19 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range of future prices 
for rye for the week ending May 16: 


May May. July. Sept. 

11 1.174%@1.25% 1.11%@1.16% 1.04%4@1.09 

12 1.17%@1.22 1.10 @1.14 1.034,@1.07 

13. 1.18 @1.22 1.10% @1.13% 1.03%@1.06% 
14 1.18146@1.21 1.11 @1.138  1.04144@1.05% 
15 1.19 @1.22% 1.114%@1.13% 1.04 @1.06 

16 1.19% @1.21 1.114%@1.13 1.03144@1.05 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of May 16, 1925, were 796,000 bus. vs. 22,000 
bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
439,000 bus. vs. 4,000 bus. same week of 
1924, 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending May 16 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

May "li Cann 9 40 2 17 8 
May 132405. 4 PR) 32 8 or 
May I3ep aon 2 19 10 5 3 
May . 14.5 Seas 2 12 3 8 6 
May 15.. as vf 30 10 4 ate 
Many 16. chee 4 24 22 3 2 
Mota’ Vics eee 28 155 79 45 19 


RYE MARKETS. 


CuicaGco.—Closed irregular—iec higher 
to 4%c lower for futures and no sales of 
car lots reported. Trade was only fair 
and the market rather quiet. Quite a 
little pressure developed in the deferred 
futures late in the day, influenced by 
toe weakness in wheat. Buying was 
light and mostly local. Visible supply 
decreased 844,000 bu. for the week and 
total is 10,656,000 bu.; last year, 19,- 
788,000 bu. Local stocks increased 854,- 
000 bu. to 2,872,000 bu. Exports for the 
past week, 1,058,000 bu.; year ago, 987,- 


000 bu. Deliveries on May contracts 
344,000 bu. Local sales to go to store, 
125,000 bu. Car lots were in fair de- 


mand at May price for No. 2. Offerings 
light. Local inspection 60 cars and were 
largely applied on contracts. Seaboard 
clearances, 55,000 bu. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee rye mar- 
ket was comparatively steady last week 
and the range of price fluctuations was 
narrow but quotations closed 5c lower 
for the period. Receipts were larger 
than usual but were insufficient to meet 
the demand and trading in futures in- 
creased. Offerings were mostly offgrade 
with high moisture content and dis- 
counts were liberal. Receipts were 19 
cars as compared with 10 cars in the 
previous week anu » in the correspond- 
ing week of 1924. The market closed 
at $1.17@1.19 for No. 2, inside for Wis- 
consin, ranging at 2 to 4c under May 
price, depending on billing. 

New York.—The foreign demand for 
rye has been disappointing, and the cash 
rye premiums f. o. b. Atlantic and 
Montreal are offered below replacement 
prices. Business for export has been 
only small and scattered and in all po- 
sitions did not amount to % million 
bushels. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Rye flour, $7.40@7.75 
per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Shippers were making 
bids to elevator interests for their rye 
and there was a fair quantity worked 
during the past week. Receipts from 
the country are very light and the cur- 
rent demand managed to absorb what- 
ever was put on the tables for sale. The 
mills were after the choice stuff, as 
usual. Minneapolis stocks are very light 
at only 479,057 bu. vs. 640,505 last week 
and 7,182,599 last year. Based on to- 
day’s range of sales, No. 1 rye was 
quoted at 3144@4c over July and No. 2 at 
2@3%%c over. 

DuLutH.—The course of the rye mar- 
ket was less erratic than it had been re- 
cently during the last week. Though 
the tendency was easier with less urgent 
eastern and export buying for the time 
being attributed dealers’ needs having 
been covered for the present, another 
burst of buying from those quarters is 
looked for in the near future. Holders 
of stocks on this market are feeling 
more confident by reason of supplies in 
the East having been cleaned up. Clos- 
ing prices of spot rye are 2¢ off at 
$1.143¢. 


Beans and Potatoes 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of May 16: 


Beans— 
Chicago—Supplies scarce and demand 
good; prices firm. Per 100 lbs.—Spot 
navy beans, Mich., fancy, $6.25; red 
kidney, fair stock, $10; large, dark, ex— 
tra quality, $10.50. 

St. Louis—Quote choice hand-picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.10 and prime 
machine-picked at $5.85 per 100 Ibs. 
Scotch peas 7c, green split peas 9c 
and yellow 7c per lb. California lima 
beans at $15.50 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo—Continued slow movement in all 
varieties the past week and values have 
showed little change; general tone be- 
ing easy. Mediums, 1924, 100 lbs., $6.75@ 
7.00; peas, do., $6.50@6.75; white kid— 
ney, do., $8@9; marrows, do., $10@10.50; 
red kidneys, $9@10. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 Ibs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice hand-picked beans, $6.20 
@6.40; fair to good, $6@6.10; California 
small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow eye, ex— 
tra, $6.20@6.40; fair to good, $6; red 
kidneys, choice, $10.50; fair to good, 
$9@9.25; California limas, $14.50@15; 
native green. peas, $7@7.50; Canada, 
$5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; jobbing 

_ prices, 25 to 50 cents above car lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8%c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran-— 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; speckled bayos, 8%c; bayos, 
84%4c. peas (per lb.)—Split peas, yellow, 
T¥ec; green peas, 4c. 

New York—Continued inactive market on 
most varieties and general feeling ruled 
easy. Most varieties showed no change. 
Domestic, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.50@9.75; 
pea, $6.25; red, kidney, $10; white kid— 
ney, $8.25@8.50; regular, $15; baby, $13.35 
@13.75. _ Imported, 100 lbs.—Marrow, 
$8.50@8.75; white kidney, $7.50@7.75; 
lima, Mad., 1924-25, $12.25@12.50; 1923- 
24, $11.00@11.50; 1922-23, $9@9.50; lima, 
Europe, large, $11.25; medium, $11.00; 
small, $10. Lentils—Chile, $6.75@7.00; 
Russia, giant, $7.25@7.50; avg., $6.25@ 
6.50. Peas—Domestic, 100 lbs.—Black 
eye, $10.75; yel. split, $6@6.25; gr. split, 
$7.25@7.50. Imported, 100 lbs.—Green, 
Japan, $6.50@6.75; Belgium, $5.25@5.50; 
Holland, $5@5.25; yel. split, $5.50@6.00: 


er. split, $7.50@7.75; chick, Mex., im— 
perial, $11.75; monster, $11.50; large, 
$9.50; small, $7@7.50. 

Potatoes— 


Chicago—Market firm and prices un— 
changed. The demand was fairly good, 
but, the trade proved light owing to the 
arrivals being delayed and too late for 
many of the buyers. The few offer— 
ings were readily sold and the better 
grades were mostly inquired for. Re— 
ceipts were 34 cars and 97 cars on 
track. New potatoes—Market quiet but 
steady. Demand was slow, but rather 
expected for a week-end. Weather un—- 
favorable and buyers inclined to wait 
until next week. Receipts were 18 cars 
and 87 cars on track. Sales reported 
today were: ,Per 100 lbs., sacks, Ala— 
bama triumphs, 1 car at $3.50, 1 car 
fancy at $3.60; Louisiana, 1 car poor at 
$3.15. Barrels, Florida, Spaulding rose, 
$6.65 @6.85; No. 2, $5.25@5.50; sacks, 
Louisiana triumphs, 100 Ibs., $3.15 @3.50; 
Alabama, _ $3.50@3.75; ungraded and 
poor, $3@3.25; No. 2 $1.75. Sweet po- 
tatoes—Arrivals light; fair demand 
ee Hampers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, 
po.Lo. 

New York—Florida potatoes firm and 
higher; Bermuda cleaned up; old sacks 
worked out fairly; Jersey basket sweets 
sold as quoted. Artichokes in light sup— 
ply and more or less nominal. New po- 
tatoes—Fla., bbl., No. 1, $5.50@7.50; No. 
2, $2.50@4; sacks, No. 1, $6; No. 2, $2.50; 
Old potatoes—Me., bulk, 180 Ibs., $2.50@ 
3.00; car lots, cwt., $1.40@1.50; 150-Ib. 
sk.,_ $2@2.40; state, bulk, 180-Ib, sk., 
$2.25@2.50; 150-Ib. sk., $1.85@2.15; L. L, 
bulk, 180 lbs., $3.50@4; 150-1b. sk., $2.50 
@3.40. Sweet potatoes—Jy., bskt., 75ce@ 
$3.50; Del. and Ma., bskt., $1@2.25. 
Yams—Del., bskt., $2 3 


A NEW SOY BEAN. 


A soy bean, Dunfield, is being offered 
to Iowa farmers for the first time this 
year. 

The Iowa agricultural experiment as- 
sociation of Ames has all the seed pos- 
sible to obtain, which is very limited, 
and are proposing to send it to growers 
in the state who are interested in giv- 
ing them a trial with the home grown 
soy beans. They will be supplied in two- 
pound lots as long as the supply lasts, 
post paid, together with inoculation ma- 
terial for a fee of 50 cents. 

The Dunfield soy bean is a later va- 
riety than the Manchu. It is especial- 


“a 
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ly promising as a seed producing bean 
and as a bean for hogging down when 
the Manchu is too early. : ‘ 


BEAN BUSINESS QUIET. j 

Mr. PLEASANT, Micu.—There is very 
little doing in the bean business. De- 
liveries at $5 were very light. What 
beans are owned by the growers are in 
unusually strong hands and are holding 
for more money. We think the acreage 
will be about normal.—Isabella Coun 
Farmers’ Grain Co., Will Francis. 


— 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee bu 
wheat market continued fairly quiet 1 
week and all prices were unchang 
Current quotations, per 100 Ibs., a 
Silver hull, $2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20 
@2.25. 
BurraLo.—Mixed, per 100 Ibs., $2.25; 
silver hull, do., $2.17. ‘ 
Cuicaco.—Fancy mixed and _ silve 
hulled, $2.00; Jap, $2.25; dirty seed 
quotably less. 


“WATCH YOUR STEP.” 


Exports last week from North Amer- 
ica were almost two million—making 
over fourteen million in six weeks. Vis 
ible supply in the United States is now 
twelve and one-half million—about five 
million at the seaboard or in tran 
thereto—presumably for export. Ne 
grain will probably not be available fe 
eleven weeks yet. Short sales of rye out- 
standing apparently largely excee 
actual stocks of rye available for de- 
livery, thus placing longs in a positio 
to dictate. The price course during 
next two weeks will determine wheth 
this power is exercised to the limits pos 
sible, or whether the secretary of agri 
culture’s statement, just issued, infiu- 
ences a more prudent course.—Frank H 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


AGRICULTURE HAS GOOD OUT. 
LOOK. 


J 


This is the first spring in five year 
with any evidence of general stimulus 
in agriculture, declares the Department 
of Agriculture in its monthly agricul 
tural situation report released April 3. 


There are no big agricultural sur 
pluses left, save cattle, the report says. 
and, judging from the lessened mo 
ment of farmers to cities, an increas 
number of farmers apparently feel 
financially safe to stay on the farms 
this spring and put in their usual crops 


A note of warning, however, is 
sounded by the department against toc 
great expansion in production. Repo 
show that farmers plan to increase 
acreage of the principal feed crops Dj 
nearly 7,000,000 acres above that growr 
for harvest last year, while the outlook 
is for smaller numbers of livestock t 
consume the crop. 


“Tt seems doubtful,” the departmen 
says, “if the general expansion of D 
duction contemplated by farmers wo 
be to their best interests. Increaset 
returns for the crops of 1924 were du 
largely to reduced supplies, either 
this country or abroad, rather than 
any increase in demand. The outloo! 
indicates that any marked expansi0 
in most lines would tend to lowe! 
prices and result in less satisfactory} 
returns to farmers.” ‘ 


All crop prices except cotton showe 
a decline during March. Livestoé! 
prices advanced, hogs taking the le 
with a 20 per cent increase. All thé 
key products with the exception of e¢ 
ton, potatoes and butter are mater 
higher in price than last year. T 
rapid advance in grain prices throw 
the winter is said to have left cert 
livestock products in relatively we 
position as to purchasing power, 
ticularly dairy and poultry products 

The purchasing power of 30 fa 
products combined, in exchange 
non-agricultural products, is placed 
88 for February, as compared with 
in February a year ago, the five-y 
period 1909-1914 representing 100. 


— 
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RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at tho seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


All 
Sheep. kinds. 
280,000 1,125,000 
292,000 1,064,000 
2 209,000 1,185,000 
257,000 231,000 1,286,000 
223,000 213,000 1,061,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. 
Past wk...244,000 


Hogs. 


All 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. _ kinds. 
1925 ..4,589,000 14,805,000 5,244,000 24,638,000 
1924 ..4,560,000 17,798,000 4,868,000 27,221,000 
1923 ..4,585,000 16,991,000 5,105,000 26,681,000 
1922 ..4,327,000 12,802,000 4,742,000 21,871,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 

Cuicaco, May 18.—Provision prices 
sympathized with a break of over 85c 
in hogs, after an advance of $1.85 with- 
in a week. Lower prices for products 
abroad at times were also a factor in 
ereating selling and made buyers timid. 
Prices covered a good range on pro- 
vision futures and at the close lard was 
17c to 20c higher; short ribs 10c lower 
to 5c higher; bellies 15c higher to 10c 
lower, aS compared with the previous 
week. 

Lard stocks in Chicago on May 15, 


were 74,520,000 Ibs., a decrease of 7,523,. 
000 Ibs., from May 1, and were 23,799,- 


000 lbs. more than last year. The gov- 
ernment’s report on lard in cold storage 
on May 1, indicated supplies of more 
than 150,000,000 lbs., a big increase over 


last year and also above .the average. 


The cash demand for lard and meats 
was moderate and with larger supplies 
of hogs the manufacture of product was 
somewhat increased. Shipments of meats 
and lard from Chicago for the week 
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were larger than the previous week and 
last year. Export clearances from the 
seaboara were also of fair volume. Prices 
for the week follow: 


Close 
May16,May9,May17, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Apr. rng .$16.1212$14.57%%..... secee weeee 
Prervirnge. Li10 16,0250... aen aie 
May s/s. 15:70 15.20 15.65 15.47 10.50 
Apr. rng. 16.30 14.40 Be 
Pre. rng. 17.50 15.20 
SUIS tee LoLgOr © Lb.Lo el boo 
Apr. rng. 16.65 14.7214 
Pre. rng. 17.6734 15.55 
DeEptewdec: LOD 9545 
Apr. rng. 16.95 15.02% 
Pre. rng. 18.00 15.90 
OCRA ast 16.90 16.55 
Apr. rng. 16.90 15.15 
Short Ribs— 
Apr. Tes 17.50) 15, D0 er teneitere ee sretc'e1s 
Pre. rng. 16.50 11.75 Mocteeep heeeeien Mees «1 
May. 33. 17.80" 16:75 172008 He10 9.90 
Apr. rng. 17.40 14.9 Ae One Ae 
Pres THE LO{ISe abi wala Menesieets Bice 
DULY 5 chile ABD 16.70 17.25 17.20 9.92 
Apr. rng. 17.40 15.62% Peale nisms. 0) 
Sept cee) L006 tbat Os salu come reeeme UO. 10) 
Apr. rng. 17.40 Sy eee oo lence eee 
D. S. Bellies— 
Apr. rng. 20.50 ATS Sek. a cag Gennaio tehs,.0 “= 
May Ger loc) Loe 1S G0 oo ee OLS 
Apr, rng. 20.05 IETS Beene tans Wats 
Prés, Tne} 21. 60s 5:00) dace acuieienmais oe 
July .... 19.60 18.70 19.35 19.45 10.35 
Apr. rng. 20.00 17.70 Sieve eters are Byetcte 
Prevernge. 2i.7bs 9:50 pees ema 
LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past; weeklies scx oc 149,516 57,708 88,870 
Preceding week...115,971 59,356 81,505 
Hast. years s.n50e% 156,139 55,014 61,899 

Shipments— 

Past *weekwcaernas 34,889 GeO Lee DSL Te 
Preceding week... 40,221 16,246 22,442 
Last year gonawesss 43,329 16,646 12,158 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog prod- 
ucts compared with previous week and 


last year: 
May 16. May9, May 17, 
1925. 1925. ‘ et. 
Pork, bbls. 420 37 35 
Pork. Thas etree 79,800 70,300 101,650 
Meat, lbs. .....13,053,000 10,795,000 11,347,000 
Total meat ...13,132,800 10,865,300 11,448,650 
Matas, creases 13,686,000 5,933,000 11,573,000 


Total products. 26,818,800 16,798,300 23,021,650 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, May 18, 1925, as reported by Tur Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or eily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 
aie pigs excluded): GLOSE. 11:00 A, M. ee Pe A.M, aoe M, ee A, M, 
slatticlersves siviotee 12.80 2.é 3 13) 2 $12.15 
BULK OF SALES... #1 10-12.75 .90-12.25 12.00-12.385 12.60-12.85 12.00-12.10 
Hyvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), eh. = 12.50-12.75  11.90- 12,00-12.35 12.50-12.75 11.90-12.10 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.60-12.80 12. 11.90-12.35 12.60-12.85  11.90-12.15 
Lt, wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch...  12.30-12.80 12.00-12.30 11.75-12.35 12.50-12.90 —11.90-12.10 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.,-c 11.75-12.75 11.25-12.15 11.50-12.25 11.75-12.85 11.85-12.10 
Packing hogs, smooth 11,.30-11.60 11.00-11.25 11.50-11.75 10,75-11.00 10.75-11.00 
Packing hogs, sya oe Sa 11.00-11.80 10.75-11.00 11.25-11.50 10,25-10.75 10.50-10.75 
s (130 lbs, down), 
Der ch) ies ° ‘ were e eee steeee 11.25-12.40 11.00-11.75 10.75-11.50 11.25-12.50 11.90-12.25 
r., pigs (70-130 lbs.), 
clase ia oe es z . e see eeeeee i eietec rate! 11.00-12.00 9.25-11.00 10.00-12.00 11.90-12.25 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pige excl.) 11.98-247 Ib. 11.77-221 Ib. 11.70-244 Ib. 12.40-212 lb. ......... 
. cost and wt. week S ex- 
iaeinaed} a cet eeesereee Ne sees 12.37-239 1b. 11.97-230 Ib. 11.82-250 Ib. 12.41-207 lb. ......... 
Blaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): ie ee 
Choice and prime.. 10.35-11.75 G.75-10) 4010 10)25-11 1b pee eaeeiee 3 
Goods nceaese 9.60-11.25 9.00-10.3 9.60-10.75 8.75-10.25 
Medium .. 8.60-10.35 8.15- 9.60  8.75-10.25 7.85- 8.75 
Common ................ 7.50- 8.75 6.60- 8.15 7.00- 8.75 6.25- 7.25 
THERS (1,100 LBS. DOW g 
F Choice and prime 11.75 10.30-11.50 10,75-11.75 oe 
LOD ate siaie ale se 125 9.60-10.60 10.25-10.75 9.00-10,25 
Medium .... -10.35 8.15-10.00 8.75-10.25 7.85- 9.15 
Common ......... . 8.75 6.25- 8.15 6.75 8.75 6.00- 7.85 
Canner and cutter............. 7.00 4.40- 6.25 4.50- 6.75 4.25- 6.00 
LT. et STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: << oe Z 
Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 9:75-11.50 9.35-11.85 9.25-11.00  9.75-11.50 9.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: a 4 : Sis, 
Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up).......+- 8.60-11.25  8,35-10.35  8.25-10.60 8.25-10.50 —7.75- 9.50 
Com.-med. (all wts.)........- 6.25- 8.60 5.00- 8.35 5.85- 8.25 6.00- 8.25 4.50- 7.75 
ek ie 6.40- 8.75 6.25- 8.35 6.25- 8.50 6.75- 8.50 6.25- 7.75 
Common and medium.......... 4,50- 6.40 4.50- 6.25 4.50- 6.25 5.00- 6.75 4.00- 6.25 
Canner and cutter............. 8.25- 4.50  2.65- 4.50 2.65- 4.50 2.50- 5.00 2.50- 4.00 
Good-ch. beef-yrlgs. excl.).... Oo T.00 5.29- 7.25 5,50- 7.00 5.00- 6.25 
Benen (can.-bologna)...... 4.75- 5.75 $.40- 5.25 3.25- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 
CALVES: 4) . si 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.75-11.00 6.25- 9.50 7.50-10.50  7.00-10.00 6.00- 9.00 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 5.00- 7.75. 4.25- 6.25 4.25 7.50 3.50- 7.00 4.00- 6.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.75-11.00 4.75- 8.75 5.00-10.00 5.50- 9.75 —-5.50- 8.75 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)......... 4.00- 8.25 4,00- 850 4.75- 9.50 5.00- 8.50 4.50- 7.50 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. up)........ 3.50- 7.00 3.00- 5.50 3.25- 5.75 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: mS 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up).... 6.50- 8.75 5.00- 8.50 3.50- 8.00 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.75- 8.75 5. ; 5.25- 7,75 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 5.00- 5.75 4. 3, 5.25 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch....... 3.50- 6.75 3. 3. 5.75 
Calves, common to choice........ ws. ee eee Si 7.00 
pace seer Sheep ne eae (quo- 
tations on shorn basis): 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. pr.. 11.00-13.00 11.00-13.00 11.50-13.75 10.75-12.75 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med, pr.... POvO0=1 2,00 90. dicleas «ors 9.50-12.00  9.50-12.50 9.00-11.75 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 9.00-11.00  8.00-10.75 8.50-11.00 8.00-11.50 8.25-10.76 
Spring lambs, med.-ch........... 13.50-15.75 12.25-15.25 18.50-15.50 13.50-15.75 13.00-15.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 8.50-11.50 8.75-10.75 7.50-10.50  8.00-11.00 7.50-10.75 
ethers (2 yrs. old and up), 
“clan gl ud, ais Wan ole vide ve Ute 2p 6.75- 9.50 6.75- 9.00 6.00- 9.00  6.00- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
ION RICOMD DENS Vacs 50.00 sa ieciuime old 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 8.25 4.00- 8.00 4,25- 7.75 
POWER PE CMYG COIL Feed ciclaawa yl fh ve 1.50- 5.00 1.50- 5.00 1.00- 4.50 1.50- 4.00 1.00- 4,25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to Tue Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
May 16, May 10, 
1925. 1924. 

Chicago. crane ements 990,400 1,550,800 
Kansas/Gityoeemeee ee 311,800 488,500 
Omaha....). japan 5, 777,400 
Ste sLouis=, Gaeeecere te 692,900 
South St. Joseph 281,600 
Indianapolis 290,600 
Milwaukee 115,300 
Cudahy eee 152,400 
Cincinnati 184,900 
Ottumwa 118,200 177,800 
Cedar) Rapids: smears 79,600 130,800 
Sioux City. snes 473,100 490,900 
St... Paul Sy oat eee 569,600 637,700 
Cleveland@; se eee 151,600 271,500 
Louisville. se wee ee as 42,400 63,600 
Wichitay smamabamianccrcs 138,900 157,100 
Detroit tere tee ee 169,500 239,200 
Nebraska '@ityonse..soe 47,800 67,700 
Fort (Worth: oan en 80,200 73,700 
Oklahoniay City. cone 66,800 59,400 
Above and all others. .6,028,000 8,312,000 
For the week 567,000 780,000 
Previous week 512,000 699,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 
232, 241, 244, 211, 210, 229, 247. 


——_. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of May 18: 
Mess ‘pork, .7 cee 
Lard, round lots 
Short ribs 


222, 229, 


D. (Si belie s\Raeee a eee a ee ene 

Hams, 10-12 Ibs...... 2014 @2054 1914@20 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 201% @20% 1912 @ 2010 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 2014%2@20% 19144@21 
Hams; 18-20 lIbs...... 22 @22%4 21%@22 
Skinnedihamppeeensc 17 @24 17 @23 
Picnics| pipe eee 12%@13% 124%@12% 
Bellies |... eee eee 22 @26 21144@26 
Pork loins} eee ee. 24 @. ei@ine 
Butts’ in haere eee 19 @20 SEACH 
Sk. shoulders) 008 16 @. .@.. 
Tenderlomseeeen ee 53 @ @ 


_ Dry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
S. F. Bks...12144-154|Hams ...... 25 


Cl. Bellies...18%-1954|Sk. hams ...273%4,-28 
Rib Bellies. -1844-1954|Picnics ..... Aye tae 
Bx.S.R. Sds.17%-17% |S. Cl. Sds...21%-22 
S. Cl. Sds...1854-18%4 |Ex.S.C, Sds.22%4 -221 
Ex.S.C. Sds.17%-18 |Rgh. Sds.. ..2134-22 
Plates, reg..16 —-..../Ex.S.R. Sds. 2114-213, 
Butts: Gees 134%-....|Bkfst. Bac. ..2834-29 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 

Following were receipts and ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending May 16, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


; For Since Oct. Same time 

_ Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

TDS eisacseeee 6,471,000 183,274,000 108,719,000 
Lard, lIbs.... 6,469,000 212,494,000 145,753,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

1b os rene ech 17,908,000 459,416,000 507,841,000 
Lard, Ibs....10,494,000 253,526,000 339.582,000 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. reyes Lambs. 


Last week...... $10.05 $12.45 50 $13.65 
Previous week.. 10.10 11.65 7.60 14,50 
Cor. week 1924. 9.65 7.30 7.50 15.10 
Cor. week 1923. 9.35 7.70 7.80 14.60 
Cor. week 1922. 8.25 10.70 7.50 12.40 
Cor, week 1921. 8.40 8.45 7.00 11.70 
Cor. week 1920. 12.10 13.95 12:10 16.80 
Av. 1920-24.....$ 9.55 $9.60 $ 8.40 $14.15 
EWE ALS es 
NEW PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS’ ADMINSTRATION 
HEAD. 


John T. Caine III. of Logan Utah, who 
has been selected to head the packers 
and stock yards’ administration in the 
department. of agriculture, succeeding 
Chester Morrill, who resigned recently, 
is western bred and knows western live 
stock conditions. He is a college man 
and has also had much to do in man- 
aging stock shows. 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tue Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
cattle and calves at 6 Western centers 
the week ending May 16, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond- 
ing time last year, compiled by Tur 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago’ 57,708 17,401 55,014 16,646 
St. Louis 25,987 9,860 26,272 8,912 
Kansas City 40,438 13,548 42,086 16,262 
Omaha 27,730 6,313 38,111 12,995 
St. Joseph 9,662 1,890 12,664 3,558 
Sioux City 11,725 8,257 16,469 6,882 
May 16..... 173,250 52,269 190,616 65,255 
Ue an oe 170,199 51,573 188,414 70,817 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 21,398 8,367 30,080 16,332 
Cleveland 5,959 534 5,749 364 
St. Paul 30,006 4,565 23,645 5,243 
Wichita 5,889 3,592 5,802 4,291 
Indianapolis 12,959 6,750 9,791 4,700 
Cincinnati 4,218 375 3,747 469 
Louisville 3,697 2,151 4,064 2,105 
Milwaukee 14,140 783 15,034 545 
Okla. City 5,532 1,228 4,671 2,139 
May 16....; 103,798 28,345 102,583 36,188 
May 9... 99,891 27,374 9107,539 37.671 
MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 

Weekly receipts and shipments of 


hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending May 16, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tue Prick Current 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 
, 1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 149,516 34,889 156,139 43,329 
St. Louis 72,439 39,373 114,680 46,134 
Kansas City 45,676 15,275 75,559 28.180 
Omaha 60,829 14,179 66,572 10,760 
St. Joseph 27,233 9,078 39,188 14,954 
Indianapolis 39,365 17,845 48,030 25,399 
Cincinnati 21,835 5,174 26,786 8,946 
Louisville 6,511 1,670 11,655 5,497 
Sioux City 52,318 21,360 56,082 23,281 
Marl G.: $5 ake 475,722 158,843 594,691 206,480 
Whig eee 399,891 172,489 663,350 209,492 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 82 7,811 90 
Cleveland 3,815 26,262 3,605 
St. Paul 10,472 68,279 14,260 
Milwaukee 941 23,065 694 
Wichita 92 14,186 140 
Okla. City 709 5,465 972 
May 16..... 16,111 140,068 19,761 
May 9. is... 17,968 154,473 20,455 
<-> 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


— 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending May 16, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by Tuer Prick CuRRENT 
Grain REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts., 


} 1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 88,870 DOT (615899 . 22-158 
Kansas City 32,733 7,879 36,544 10,984 
St. Louis 587 Omer eetee 7,380 514 
Omaha 45,189 7,468 26,943 3,446 
St. Joseph 28,940 1,460 16,819 940 
Sioux City 1,880 485 1,370 256 
Fort Worth 6,998 3,359 17,241 11,339 
St. Paul 2,63 25 1,876 306 
Cleveland 8,357 4,300 3,120 458 
Cincinnati 2,449 785 1,758 697 
Louisville 875 438 1,903 1,496 
Indianapolis 432 82 698 129 
Milwaukee LOT DL. Nive, cere GLA" Fits,« wee 
Wichita EY (ae RP chai 2,514 3,092 
Okla. City 82 68 356 155 
May 16.....226,919 41,526 181,033 
May 9......224,900 55,414 195,505 

+ <_< 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 
Grain Rates to the South. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Px- 
aminer McGrath, in case No. 15082, Cap- 
ital Grain & Feed Company vs. Illinois 
Central et al., has recommended find- 
ings of unreasonableness and undue prej- 
udice as to rates on grain and grain 
products, from points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, 
tec Montgomery, Ala. Wholesale grocers 
and grain dealers alleged the rates were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in 
relation to and as compared with rates 
to Meridian, Mobile and Pensacola, as 
well as in disregard of the long and 
short haul part of the fourth section. 
Under the readjustment recommended, 
reductions to Montgomery will necessi- 
tate some increases to Meridian, Mobile, 
and Pensacola. In similar cases the com- 
mission has consistently denied repara- 
tion. It is recommended, therefore, that 
reparation in the instant case be denied, 
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ARKANSAS. 


Marmaduke, Ark.—The Cary Milling 
Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $10,000. 

DeWitt, Ark. 
O. H. Rhodes, 


—On July 16, the trial of 
former manager of the 
Arkansas Rice Growers’ Coop. Ass’n, 
will be held, concerning the theft of 
rice valued at $100,000. 

Lonoke, Ark.—The Lonoke Rice Ele- 
vator, together with 6,000 bushels of 
seed rice, was destroyed by fire, entail- 
ing a loss estimated at $100,000. The 
big five story elevator was also de- 
stroyed. 

Walnut Ridge, Ark.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the building oc- 
cupied by the W. R. Bench Co., feed 
and coal dealers. The loss on both the 
building and stocks of feed partially 
was covered by insurance. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Brawley, Calif—The Imperial Grain 
Growers is the new name for the Im- 
perial County Farm Bureau Grain Ex- 
change. 

Los Angeles, Calif—An office has 
been established here by the Morgan 
Sales Agency of San Francisco, who 
will deal in grain, hay and feed. 


CANADA. 

Edmonton, Alta.—The Banner Grain 
Co. has incorporated with capital of 
$1,000,000. 

Moose Jaw, Sask.—The International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis have made a 
provision for an increase of 500,000 bus. 
in its storage here. 

Owen Sound, Ont.—Progress is being 
made in the construction of the 1,000,- 
000 bu. grain elevator, which will make 
this an important port. 

Halifax, N. S.—The government is 
now erecting a massive harbor elevator 
with a proposed capacity of 1,000,000. 
It will be in operation by fall. 

Midland, Ont.—The Midland Elevator 
is making an addition which will have a 
capacity of one and a half million bush- 
els and increase the elevator’s capacity 


to 5,000,000 bushels. 
COLORADO. 
Denver, Colo.—A factory here is 


planned by the Whole Grain Wheat 
Co., which has plants at Momence, II1., 
and Ontario, Can. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—The: Old 
Fashion Mill Co., Inc., of Portland, 
Ore., plans to erect a plant here if sat- 
isfactory arrangements can be made, 
for the purpose of manufacturing cere- 
als and whole wheat flour. 

Denver, Colo.—The Denio-Barr Mlg. 
Co. was incorporated here with a cap- 
ital of $1,250,000 for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general milling and grain 


business. Incorporators: John L. Barr, 
Robert P. Quest, I. W. Denio, Ralph 
Denio, G. S. Barr, W. D. Kistler and 


Ralph D. Mayer. 


ILLINOIS. 

Odell, II|—A Fairbanks 25 h.p. motor 
has been installed by the Odell Grain & 
Coal Co. 

Ivesdale, Ill.—Effective May 1, C. E. 
Camp of Bement sold his interest in the 
Cook Grain Co. 

Sibley, IIl—The Sibley Grain Co., 
managed by E. T. Johnson, is installing 
a truck dump. 

Rockford, Iil—vThe 
Products Co. has decreased 
stock from $500,000 to $50,000. 


Chicago Grain 
capital 


J. M. Ullman, C. P. A. 


Herbert J. Mayer 
H. J. MAYER @ CO. 


Accountants and Auditers 
Ses aprile oe eee tems 
nvestiga’ 8 
Wiest National Bank “Bldg, Chinas, iil. 


Tel. Dearborn 
Specializing in Grain & Mill Accounting 


News of the Country Grain Trade 
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Iil—The Rogers Grain 
elevator has been purchased by R. 
the Illi- 
Stoddard will 
operate the elevator and James Kerrin 
is to remain as manager. 


Chatsworth, 
Co. 
B. Stoddard of Minonk, from 
nois Central R. R. Mr. 


Springfield, IIl—In the September 
term of circuit court, the Murphy-Grier 
Grain Co. will be required to make an 
answer to a bill for the appointment of 
a receiver signed by a group of milling 


and elevator companies. An account- 
ing by the officers of the company is 
also asked. 

Elgin, I!l—On a voluntary petition, 


the Bartlett Feed and Lumber Co. was 
declared bankrupt. The petition lists 
liabilities at $35,000 and assets of $21,- 
000. Among the larger creditors are 
the Bartlett State Bank, $9,200; the J. 
M. Attley Lumber Co., $6,600; Charles 
Gromer of Elgin, $500; Louis Wilken- 
ing of Ontarioville, $400; Muntz & Lea 

o., $112. H. W. Fenz is president of 
the company which was incorporated in 
1910. 

Decatur, IIl—A. E. Staley, president 
and general manager of the A. E. Sta- 
ley Mfg. Co., has announced plans for 
the erection of a grain storage and mer- 
chandising business in connection with 
the other business of his company, to 
take place about July 1. A new grain 
department has been added to the gen- 
eral office force with J. C. Hight of 
Hight & Cline as manager.and W. H 
Barnes of the Decatur Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co. as grain sales manager. 


INDIANA 

Madison, Ind.—Taylor & Hitz has dis- 
continued business. ' 

Petersburg, Ind.—Hoggart & Hopkins 
will build a new warehouse. 

Emison, Ind.—The F.. J. Townsley 
Elevator Co. has sold its elevator busi- 
ness to the Emison Grain Co. 

Jacksonville, Ind—A grain and pro- 
duce warehouse here is being contem- 
plated by the Clark County Farmers’ 
Federation. 

Hedrick, Ind.—A new elevator will 
shortly be erected by the Seegar Betts 


Elevator Co. to replace the one lost 
through fire, which is being  dis- 
mantled. 

Kitchel, Ind.—The Kitchel Grain Co. 


is installing an improved disc clutch in 
place of the old style arm and finger 


clutch, and is replacing its old line 
shaft with a new one. 
IOWA 

Abbott, la.—The Farmers Co-opera- 


tive Elevator Co. has been dissolved. 

Jefferson, la.—Fred W. Milligan, well 
known lumber and grain dealer, died 
recently. 

Milo, la—The Milo Milling Co. mill 
was totally destroyed by fire, of un- 
known origin. 

Sioux City, la—H. E. Sprague has 
opened an office for the Beach-Wickham 
Grain Co. of Chicago. 

Toledo, la.—The Mesquakee Milling 
Co. succeeds to the business of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Grundy Center, la.—S. F. Price has 


been re-elected as manager of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator. 

Ft. Dodge, la—Howard A. Mulhol- 
land will have charge of an office 


opened by Messrs. Mulholland and Thor- 
sen, grain dealers. 

Rolfe, la.—Effective June Ist, Geo. 
Arnold, manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n, of Sheldon, will have charge of 
the Carlton Bros. Elevator Co. 


ar Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 


223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


May 20, 1925, 


| KANSAS CITY. MO. 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers snd Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 


Grain Co. 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 

Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat'l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oskaloosa, la.—The Oskaloosa Sad- 
lery Company building owned by Max 
Shrago has been purchased by James 
Wake, who will open his mill and feed 
business there. 

Des Moines, la—The Iowa Packing 
Co. has been sold to Swift & Co. for 
$405,000, covering the plant and equip- 
ment with a extra payment approxi- 
mating $100,000 for inventory stock. 


Irvington, la.—At a meeting held 
by the shareholders of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, it was 


decided to rebuild the elevator which 
was destroyed recently. It is probable 
that an elevator of 25,000 bushel capac- 
ity of fire-proof construction will be 
erected. All of the salvaged grain has 
been disposed of. 


KANSAS 

. Salina, Kans:-—The Robinson-Wyatt 
Grain Co. had a small fire May 11th. 

Edna, Kans.—W. L. Conneway will in- 
stall a Boos Air Blast Car Loader. 

Paxico, Kans.—A Boss Air Blast Car 
Loader will be installed by J. H. Dou- 
gan and Sons. 

Alden, Kans.—W. E. Davis, manager 
of the Kansas Elevator at Kinsley, has 
purchased an elevator here. 


Mulvane, Kans.—A. A. Hatfield has 
purchased the feed, poultry and produce 
business of Rhodes & Son. 

Chanute, Kans.—The Smith Feed & 
Service Station has been purchased by 
C. L. Hosack, who now has possession. 


Wichita, Kans.—L. P. Claussen has 
been appointed inspector in charge of 
the Kansas Grain inspection offices 
here. 


Abilene, Kans.—The Abilene Flour 
Mills has let a contract for additional 
concrete storage tanks to hold 70,000 
bushels. 


Enterprice, Kans.——A group meet- 
ing of the three milling centers was 
held here recently at the Salina Coun- 
try club. 

Hutchinson, Kans. — The Standard 
Grain Company has been incorporated 
by the state charter board with capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Anthony, Kans.—A. E. Deere of Wal- 
dron succeeds J. D. Grove who has re- 
signed as manager of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 

Altamont, Kans.—D. R. White has 
established the Altamont Exchange 
Mill on his farm, and is installing a Lew 
chicken feed machine. 

Abilene, Kans.—A new warehouse, 
60 x 32 feet, will be erected by the Mid 
West Mills, doubling its present capac- 
ity in warehouse facilities. 

Kingman, Kans.—J. T. Braly of Cleve- 
land and V. M. Ravenscroft have leased 
the business of the Farmers’ Elevator & 
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Mercantile Co. They have formed a 
partnership and took over the business 
May 15. 


Eudora, Kans.—Warren Mettlen of 
Brownell, Kans., has taken charge of 
the Farmers’ Union Elevator, following 
the resignation of J. S. Johnson. 


Louisburg, Kans.—Virtually a block 
of the business district was destroyed 
by fire originating in a 2-story frame 
feedhouse, causing a loss estimated at 
$50,000. 


Coffeyville, Kans.——The work of re- 
building the interior of the Wildgrub 
elevator, now owned by the Edna Grain 
Co., is progressing and will soon be in 
readiness for the new engine, belting 
and new machinery. 

Topeka, Kans.—Frank Geoffrey has 
resigned as manager of the Topeka 
office of the B. C. Christopher Grain Co. 
and has been succeeded by Jack Corri- 
gan, who has been with the company 
for the past nine years. 


KENTUCKY 

Lancaster, Ky.—The firm of A. H. 
Bastian & Co. has discontinued business 
on account of the death of A. H. Bas- 
tian, senior member. 

Paris, Ky.—The grain elevator of R. 
F. Collier Co. has been destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin, causing damage 
estimated at $50,000. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.—Eugene V. Anse- 
mann, for many years connected with 
J. T. Gibbons, Inc., grain dealers, died 
here recently. 

Jennings, La.—Fire, believed to be of 
incendiary origin, destroyed the Hoover 
& Milliken rice warehouse causing a 
loss of $50,000. 

Cedar Grove, La.—The Marshall Mill 
& Elevator Co. are erecting an eleva- 
tor consisting of 8 tanks 20 x 70 feet, 
with a capacity of 200,000 bushels; also 
11 square mixing bins with 50,000 
bushels capacity. The elevator is 
equipped with a Howe Track Scale 
and is of fire-proof concrete construc- 
tion. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—J. S. Rawlings, mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


merce, died recently. 
Baltimore, Md.—George C. Eldridge 
has applied for membership in the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


MICHIGAN 


Royal Oak, Mich.—Fire damaged the 
Calmit Brothers Feed Store. 


Saginaw, Mich.—A. D. Eddy, aged 
63, president of the Saginaw Milling 
Co., died. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 

Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. — 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 

Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 

HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 


fay 20, 1925. 


L. W. ForBeLt & Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Corn and Oats a Specialty 
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| 40-423 Preduce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
in Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Car Laads Qoly 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command 


PITTSSUGH, - - - 


PA. 


Mich.—The 


Valley City 
Milling Co. is building a steel addition 
to its plant. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Michigan Mill- 
ing Co. has decreased its capital from 
$225,000 to $112,500. 


Portland, 


Jamestown, Mich. — The Farmers’ 
Co-op. Co. will rebuild their elevator 
which burned April 14th. 

MINNESOTA 


Hancock, Minn.—A new elevator will 
be erected here by W. O. Johnson. 


Zumbrota, Minn.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Coal & Grain Co. 
will be held on June Ist. 


Traverse (P. O. St. Peter), Minn.— 
On June ist, Selmer Johnson will take 
charge of the Traverse Elevator Co. 


Greene Isle, Minn.—Dan Egan, man- 
ager of the Equity Elevator, fell from a 
freight, which resulted in his death. 


Belgrade, Minn.—A. G. Hansen has 
been appointed as manager and grain 
buyer for the Merchants and Farmers 
Grain Co. to fill vacancy caused by res- 
ignation of Mr. Butkofski. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Capital Flour 
Mills has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $12,000. Highest amount of 
liability $25,000. Incorporators: M. W. 
Waldorf, Paul N. Myers of St. Paul, 
and C. P. Walton of Minneapolis. 


Wilmar, Minn.—The Willmar Farm- 
ers’ Co-op. Elevator Co. has amended its 
by-laws so that the board of directors 
consists of five instead of seven mem- 
bers. Directors: E. A. Swanson, T. O. 
Dengerud, P. N. Olson, H. D. Frye and 
P. O. Nelson. H. D. Frye was elected 
president and P. N. Olson secretary. 


Heckman, Minn. — An _ overheated 
bearing in machinery caused a fire 
which destroyed the Atlas Elevator and 
residence of H. F. Zachus, manager. 
Fourteen thousand bushels of oats and 
a considerable amount of flax were in 
the elevator. The loss on the buildings 
is estimated at $10,000 which was in- 
sured. 


MISSOURI 
Liberal, Mo.—A flour room, 24 x 24 
feet, has been added to the Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co. 


Bonnots Mills, Mo.—A new cleaner 
and new elevator cups will be installed 
by the Producers Exchange. 


Sullivan, Mo.—It is proposed to raise 
a sum of $8,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing a mill here, and to join Wm. Kra- 
mer, who has a mill. 


Mexico, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Producers Grain Co. 
J. G. Crawford was elected president 
and Roos Ewing secretary-treasurer, 
both of Molino. 


BSTABLISHED 38 YBARS 


SAMUEL WALTON Co. 


Recelvers and Shippers 
GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Pittebureh, Pa. 


Buffalo, Mo.—The Buffalo Wholesale 
Flour & Feed Co. has opened here. 
Proprietors: Luther Williams and R. R. 
Rogers, of Springfield. 

Corning, Mo.—The Farmers’ Elevator 
is being remodeled and more storage 
room is being added, also a new drive- 
way, truck dump, sheller and motors 
installed, which, with other improve- 
ments, will cost $3,000 or more. 


MONTANA 

McCabe, Mont.—A Kewanee air dump 
will be installed by the Occident Ele- 
vator Co. 

Froid, Mont.—The Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. will make repairs and install an 
air dump. 

Froid, Mont.—An air dump will be 
added to the equipment of the Interna- 
tional Elevator Co. 


McCabe, Mont.—The Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. plan the installation of a new 
10 ton scale and air dump, in addition 
to making repairs on their elevator. 


Whitetail, Mont.—Larson Brothers 
Elevator Co. has ptrchased the eleva- 
tor of G. Odegard which they have ex- 
tensively improved and have opened 
for business. 

Great Falls, Mont.—The Marvel Mill- 
ing Co. is the name of the new general 
milling and feed business here. A 
plant is expected to be constructed 
soon and machinery installed. 


Conrad, Mont.—Strong-Scott dumps 
are being installed by the Greely Ele- 
vator Co., the Farmers’ Equity Co-op. 
Union Elevator, the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co. and the Montana Central 
Elevator Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Hooper, Neb.—The Latta Grain Co. 
has closed its elevator until Fall. 
Palmer, Neb.—Dinsdale Bros. has 
grounded its building for lightning pro- 
tection. 


Red Cloud, Neb.—Plans and specifi- 
cations have been completed by the 
Farmers’ Co-op. Ass’n for the erection 
of a new 15,000 bushel elevator costing 
$7,000, as soon as the old one is dis- 
mantled. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ronda, N. C.—The Williams Grist 
Mill Co. has incorporated with author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000 of which 
$10,000 is subscribed. Incorporators: 
T. W. Church of Ronda, W. H. Church 
of Dennis, Ga., and Clem Wrenn of 
North Wilkesboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Prosper, N. D.—The Equity elevator 
here will be rebuilt. 


Bismark, N. D.—The Grain Marketing 
Co. of Chicago is planning to do busi- 
ness in North Dakota. 


Venlo, N. Dak.—A. E. Carter has re- 
signed his position as manager of the 
Venlo Grain Co. to take effect June Ist. 
The company will close its elevator for 
the summer months but have secured 
a manager for the Fall. 


Sanborn, N. D.—The Sanborn Grain 
Co. are planning on installing a new ten 
ton Fairbanks Scale and an Air Lift 
Truck Dump. 


Eckelson, N. D.—The Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., managed by W. E. Ryan, will 
install a new ten ton Fairbanks Scale 
and Air Truck Dump. 


Brocket, N. Dak.—A. J. Anderson, In- 
dependent, is installing a Strong-Scott 
truck dump and ten-ton Fairbanks 
scale in his elevator, as well as other 
extensive repairs. 


Oriska, N. D.—C.¢F. Schoen, owner of 
the Schoen Elevator, is installing a new 
ten ton Fairbanks Scale and a new 
Magic Truck Dump; also making other 
improvements and repairs. 

Dickinson, N. Dak.—Fire, believed to 
have originated from a defective elec- 
tric light wire, totally destroyed the 
McGillivray 50,000 bushel grain eleva- 
tor, containing more than 30,000 bush- 
els of wheat and large quantities of 
other grain, little of which was sal- 
vaged. The loss, estimated at $50,000, 
is partially covered by insurance. 


OHIO. 


Milford Center, Ohiox—The Ohio 
Grain Co. has installed a truck scale. 


Pemberville, Ohio.—Hobart-Bohus Co. 
are planning to exchange their belt- 
driven grinder and kerosene engine of 
30 h.p. for electric driven. - 


Hartsburg, Ohio.—The elevators here 
and at Oakwood formerly owned by T. 
B. McDonald of La Porte, Ind., have 
been taken over by Chatterton & Son. 


Greenville, Ohio.—A petition has been 
filed by the Greenville Farmers Ex- 
change Co. for permission to dissolve 
the corporation. Their notes and book 
accounts amount to $12,116.89. E. W. 
Loy has been appointed receiver. 

Green Springs, Ohio.—Oatman & 
Monfort, seed dealers, will erect an- 
other seed warehouse, 30 x 100 feet, 
with elevator. Latest seed drying ma- 
chinery will be installed and increased 
storage capacity will be 100,000 bushels. 


OKLAHOMA 
Lawton, Okla.—The Lawton Co-op. 
Elevator Co. will install a Boss Air 


Blast Car Loader. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—E. O. Billings- 
lea Grain & Cotton Co. are enlarging 
their business and have just opened an 
office here but will continue their Fred- 
erick office. 

Pawhuska, Okla.—W. T. Leahy has 
purchased the interest of Paul Harris 
in the Harris Grain Co. Business will 
be conducted under the same name, 
with W. T. Leahy and Thomas B. Leahy 
as owners. 

Blackwell, Okla.—The Deer Creek 
Elevator was slightly damaged by fire 
which started in the top of the cob bin. 

Foss, Okla.—Lightning slightly dam- 
aged the Fred Graves warehouse. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lawn, Penn.—B. S. Stauffer & Co. 
will install a Boss Air Blast Car Loader, 
direct motor driven. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Burke, S. D.—The Frescoln elevator 
has been purchased by George Tor- 
rence, 

Wessington Springs, S. D.—The North 
Farmers’ Elevator has been purchased 
by J. G. Winter and his cousin, Gustave 
J. Winter. 

Monroe, S. D.—The Fleischman Malt 
Company elevator was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin, causing a loss 
of about $8,000, including 7,000 bushels 
of oats and half a car of corn. 


TENNESSEE 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn.—A new mill is 
being planned for this place by Abrams 
Bros. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The alfalfa bin of 
the John Wade & Son plant was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $1,000. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Liberty Mills 
will be resold following an additional 
bid of $5,000 by J. R. Hale & Son, to 
the one recently made of $130,000 by 
another corporation for the property, 
which was offered for sale at auction. 
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TEXAS 

Lockhart, Tex.—Blanks and Sparks 
will open a grain, feed and coal busi- 
ness here. 

Groom, Tex.—The Farmers Grain & 
Implement Co. has chartered with $40,- 
000 capital by Nick Britten, J. A. Ber- 
gin and John Britten. 


Austin, Tex.—The Grasso Seed Co, 
has bought the feed store formerly 
known as the Economy Feed Store. 


They have also taken over the sale of 
Wonder Feeds in San Antonio and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Cameron, Tex.—All coal stocks and 
interests of the R. L. Batte Grain & 
Fuel Co., of which R. L. Batte, Jr., is 
manager, has been purchased by the 
Jeter Lumber Co. Mr. Batte will con- 
tinue his grain and feed business. 


Plainview, Tex.—On May 8th, the 
$20,000 grain elevator belonging to A, 


G. Cox was destroyed by fire. There 
was no grain in the elevator at the 
time. Several box cars on the track 


were also destroyed. Loss _ partially 
covered by insurance. It is expected 
that the elevator will be rebuilt. 


WASHINGTON 


Wash.—The three depart- 
ments of grain, hay and horticulture 
have been combined under one head 
and John I. Greiner has been appointed 
state supervisor. 


WISCONSIN 

Hixton, Wis.—Lightning destroyed 
the Farmers Grain & Mlg. Co. elevator. 

Brillion, Wis.—Henry. Carstens has 
sold half.of his interests in the Brillion 
Mill & Elevator Co., which he owns, 
to his brother, Louis Carstens. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—The Lee-Precour (Co, 
has incorporated with capital of $10,000. 
Incorporators: H. W. Lee and Wm. 
Precour. They will deal in flour, feed, 
fuel, fruits, groceries and merchandise 
generally, wholesale and retail. 


Yakima, 


BUSINESS NEWS. 


The Weller Mfg. Co., of 1820 North 
Kostner avenue, Chicago, say that one 
of their power shovels which was in- 
stalled by Bradley Bros. of Paducah, 
Ky., operated by one man, does the 
work of four men with scoops and in 
one-half the time, a two thousand bushel 
car of oats being unloaded in one hour, 

The Cadillac Portable Electric Blower, 
sold and guaranteed by the Clements 
Mfg. Co. of 601 Fulton street, Chicago, 
which is operated by plugging in at the 
nearest electric light socket blows the 
dust out of motors and other important 
equipment with a powerful blast of 
clean, dry air. All of our elevator 
friends know the danger of fire arising 
from dust’ accumulations, and will read- 
ily appreciate the value of this portable 
device, especially in keeping dust away 
from bearings and unenclosed motors 
where accumulations might cause explo- 
sions and fires. 

The Richardson Scale Co., with offices 
in Chicago, Wichita, Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Pasadena are at this time 
again emphasizing their All-Automatie 
Self-Adjusting grain shipping scale. 
All kinds of grain may be fed through 
it, and as it is choke proof and the 


feed gate cannot come open while the 
hopper door is discharging grain, and 
vice versa, there is no chance for grain 
to go through the scale without being 
weighed and recorded. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Providence does dealing. When ‘‘Seedy’’ 


“ev GA. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grass and all seed grains. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT” 


Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 
etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 

Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent’ top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 
seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


We buy and sell all standard va- 

rieties of grass, clover and farm 

seeds. X waRD SEED. Sonate 
wm. SEED COMPA 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Tep TOLEDO, OHIO cumeless Prices 


Prise Herne (CE OVER ket Later Upes 


Seeds —Your Request — 
Track or Toledo SEEDS Deal in Beth 

Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 
Send Samples Timothy tures 


eee RS ET DE TTT 


“JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicaco beard ot Trade 


SEEDS 


For Late Planting 


SEED CORN—GRIMM ALFALFA, 
NORTHWESTERN GROWN ALFALFA, 
MILLETS, FODDER CORN, 
SOY BEANS, CANE, 

SUDAN, BUCKWHEAT, FLAX 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
May 16: 


Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High Low. Mayl6. Mayl5. 

Cash soreness $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 $16.00 

Octet 13.50.  ° 13.35 13.35 13.50 

Deck iets 13.35 13.25 13.25 13.35 
Alsike— 

PAINTED Dacor oes 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Timothy— 

Cashier 3.05 3.00 3.05 3.00 

SODCs ote 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending May 16, 
1925; 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
1926) cee 60,000 3,405 813 8,060 
1924. ce oie 19,830 122,215 237,987 244,743 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, May 18. — United King- 
dom: The linseed situation in the 
United Kingdom has been affected dur- 
ing the past week by the fluctuations in 
Argentine foreign exchange. There has 
been a fair trade in linseed, but mostly 
in Indian sorts. Floating supplies are 
increasing. 

Linseed oil continues to meet with a 
good home demand. 


Edible cotton oil is in good demand. 


India: Shipments of linseed during 
the past week amounted to 868,000 
bushels, compared with 464,000 bushels 
the week previous. 

Argentine: Weather has been cold 
with intermittent rains. Clearances of 
linseed last week were small, being less 
than %4 million bushels, compared with 
more than one million bushels the week 
previous. Port stocks, however, con- 
tinue to gradually enlarge and now ag- 
gregate 4,800,000 bushels as against 4,- 
400,000 bushels the previous week and 
2,800,000 bushels at this time last year. 
The markets for seed have displayed an 
easier tone with the foreign demand less 
active. 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy nominally at $5.50 to 


$6.00 (low-grade, weedy and dark at 
$2.00 to $4.50); German millet at $4.00 
to $4.25; common millet at $3.00 to 
$3.10; hog millet at $2.05 bulk basis; 


Sudan grass at $3.65 to $3.85. 

Stock peas—quote whippoorwill at 
3.50 to $3.75, new era and mixed at 
52.75 to $3.00 per bu. 

Sorghum cane seed—quote at $1.50 per 
100 Ibs. 

Sunflower seed—quote at $3.25 to $3.50 
per 100 lbs. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLtepo, O., May 18.—Clover seed 
showed a slight loss in price last week. 
The trade is very light with the season 
about over and buyers preparing to 
carry the stocks they have on hand. 
The future trend is largely a matter 
of weather conditions from now until 
the hay crop is cut and after that more 
favorable weather will be needed to give 
the seed crop a good start. October and 
December clover are active with some 
investment buying around present levels. 
Foreigners are acting favorable to the 
present prices for these months and 
there may be some business brought out 
for their account. Crop reports are 
mostly of an optimistic nature, although 
rain and warmer weather would be wel- 
comed in many clover sections. Stocks 
of clover are light and should have but 
little influence on the future price trend. 
If another short crop should be har- 
vested this year there is little doubt but 
what clover will reach the levels of last 
season and perhaps higher. French 
dealers write they hope to have a large 
crop of clover this year and that the 
quality will be suitable for export. Their 
stocks are practically exhausted in first 
and second hands. 

Alsike and timothy remain unchanged 
with very little activity in either. They 
will remain inactive most likely but 
might respond to strength in clover if 
this seed shows steam from damage re- 
ports later. 


KANSAS CITY SEED 


MARKET. 


Kansas Ciry, May 16.—Dealers this 
week reported fair sales of forage seeds, 
with demand mostly from Texas and 
other southern states in which the 
spring drouth reduced the chances for 
corn and oats. States further north are 
not buying freely, though they may do 
so if weather continues to prove unfa- 
vorable to standard crops. There is 
more trade in cane seed than in any 
other kind. Millet, except Siberian, is 
searce, but the demand is not large. A 
fair distribution of Sudan is reported. 
Local houses are arranging for the blue 
grass harvest. Grass is short, owing 
to recent cool weather, but it should 
come out favorably. Grass is well 
headed. Growing fields of clover, tim- 
othy and alfalfa present a fair appear- 
ance, though alfalfa is not uniformly 
free from winter-killing and _ spring 
frost effects. 

Seeds now quoted are selling as fol- 
lows, per ewt., sacked, in carlots: 

Cane—Orange, $1.75@1.90; red top, 
$1.75@1.80; black and red amber, $1.75 


@1.80. 
Millet — German, $4@4.50; common, 
$3@3.50; Siberian, $2.25@2.75; hog, 


$2.25@2.50. 

Sudan—Fair to good, $4@5. 

Cow Peas—Per bushel, $4.50@5; 
beans, $2.15@3.25. 


soy 


CHICAGO SEFNM COMPANY TO 
MOVE 


The Leonard Seed Co., located at Kin- 
zie and Orleans streets, Chicago, for the 
last thirty-six years, have entered into 
a long-term least for the entire block 
fronting on West 35th street between 


Shields and Stewart avenues. The 
property comprises three, two and one- 
story improvements containing 63,000 
square feet of floor area, served by 4 
private switch track connecting with 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
The Leonard Seed Co., after extensive 
improvements, will use this property for 
their general office, warehouse and fae- 
tory. 


SPRING SEED TRADE. 


LAWRENCE, Kans.—As to information 
about this spring’s seed trade: 

Red Clover—Prices being extremely 
high our farmers here would not buy 
any seed and the retail trade here was 
almost nothing. 

We handled quite a lot of home grown 
seed but we had to sell it to Eastern 
seed houses. 

Alfalfa—We looked for an extra large 
trade on alfalfa but the trade was only 
about normal. 

Kentucky Bluegrass—Prices have been 
so very high farmers would not buy and 
nearly all sales we made were for lawn 
purposes only. 

Timothy—tTrade in timothy was very 
poor, much below normal. 

Sweet Clover—Prices were low. Trade 
better than normal. Farmers substi- 
tuted sweet clover for red clover and al- 
falfa. 

Sudan—Prices were very low. Sales 
about normal. We expect to have fur- 
ther trade on Sudan yet. 

Rep Top and Orchard—Sales were be- 
low normal. 

Soy Beans, Cowpeas, Seed Corn, Cane, 
Millet—Have not sold well so far as ex- 
pected, but trade may improve as it is 
rather early in season for these varie- 
ties. 

Garden Seeds—Trade in Garden seeds 
has been very good, much better than 
normal. 

Crops—The outlook for crops in Kan- 
sas is fairly good except wheat, which 
dried out or froze out in some localities, 
but reports show that Kansas will grow 
from ninety to one hundred million bush- 
els of wheat if nothing happens from 
now on. 

Oats and Barley—Are looking fine, 
Corn that has been planted in some lo- 
calities looks good; in some localities it 
was nipped by frost but probably will 
pull through all right, or will be re 
planted. 

Very little millet, sudan and cane 
has been planted so far—Barteldes Seed 
Co. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 

Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending May 16, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. —_ Clover. Other. 

Rets, Shpts.Rets. ack mote Shpts. 
Week ,.. 271 311 40 
Prev. wk 442 225 3 ord 146 vi 
apee, wi 108 48 4 282 
1924-25 36, 400 26,905 10, 626 5,410 16,602 15,988 
1923-24, 31,218 21,096 10,752 8,109 23,943 14,556 
1922-23. 31,410 30,731 10,770 8,730 23,298 6jes 


Timothy—Market firming up a trifle, 
due to better demand and scarcity of of 
ferings. Common country run about 
$5.75@5.85 per 100 lbs., good\seed $6.00 
@6.15, high grades $6. 25@6.35, oxi 
choice and fancy higher. 

Alsike—Dull. Fair country lots $15. 50 
@17.00 per 100 Ibs. Good seed $17.50@ 
$19.00; choice, $20.00@21.00. 

Alfalfa Seed—Recleaned $21.00@22. 00 
per 100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—Up 4c. No. 1 Northwest 
ern closed at $2.8414@2.88% per bu. of 
56 lbs. , 

Clover Seed—Dull. Country lots 
$17.00@19.75 for 100 Ibs., good $20.50 
21.50, choice $22.00@23.00, fancy $24. 
@25.00 and Mammoth $20.00@25.00, *- 
cording to quality. 


Lite 
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Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


SEED CROP ABOVE AVERAGE. 


CepDAR VALE, Kans.—Concerning the 
seed condition in this section: 

The 1924 crop of all seeds here was 
above the average with the exception 
of alfalfa. This has resulted in a small 
trade with our local farmers, that is, in 
selling to them. 

Our farmers have had seed corn, kaf- 
fir, sorghum and sweet clover to sell. 
The prices realized have been satisfac- 
tory with the exception of sorghum seed 
within the last three months. There is 
considerable sorghum seed left in the 
country, much of it now being fed to 
hogs. 

We have a liberal supply of kaffir, 
darso, the various kinds of sorghum, and 
a little sweet clover seed left for ship- 
ment out and are not shipping any- 
thing in except a few cow peas or other 
late legumes.—The L. C. Adam Mercan- 
tile Co., per F. M. Hubbard. 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to May 18, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending May 18: 


Total Total 

x Sta— Total, for previous 
tions. season. week. week. 
meentucky ...... 7 4.54 53 1.37 
ee 15 2.97 59 We 
DY. Virginia..... 1 5.08 .02 1.82 
Michigan 2.12 -52 .16 
Indiana ... 2.30 25 AT 
Iilinois ..... 2.72 .49 31 
Wisconsin my O0b4 AT 07 
Minnesota ...... 18 1.45 .39 .04 
N. Dakota...... 16 1,34 -20 00 
S. Dakota 3 1212 55 04 
Montana ....... 12 1.21 19 06 
myebraska ...... 18 2.23 .82 46 
EI so 0, ar 'ols rare 22 1.52 62 .09 
maissouri ....... 24 2.96 a1 ib b .58 
SEES oo clove 5's 25 2.85 fil 71 
@kliahoma ...... 11 2.46 04 39 
PLANS NEW FARM RELIEF 

LEGISLATION. 
Representative Dickinson, republican 


of Iowa, has announced a plan to line 
up all of the various farming interests 
of the country in support of an agri- 
cultural relief program for enactment at 
the next session of congress. 

Mr. Dickinson has drafted a bill em- 
bodying, in modified form, many of the 
principles contained in the McNary- 
Haugen measure. 

The proposal would create a federal 
advisory council of 36 members to name 
a commission of six. The commission, 
under certain conditions, could either set 
up an agency of its own or deal through 
an existing agency in the handling of 
surplus products for export, the same as 
the McNary-Haugen bill, except that it 
does not embody a price-fixing program. 


Under this plan, Mr. Dickinson says, 
the surplus for export would not be seg- 
Tregated from the supply for domestic 
consumption, and, therefore, the world 
price would determine the price for the 
entire crop. 

An appropriation of $500,000 would be 
authorized to defray the expenses of the 
commission for the first year. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


' ENID, OKLAHOMA >| 


J.G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 
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CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 26,000 bu. last week, corn 
620,000 bu., oats 1,640,000 bu., and bar- 
ley 21,000 bu., while rye increased 854,- 
000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted except in totals: 


Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ....1,398 1,952 3,350,000 11,570,000 
Cori ce: 4,276 5,887 10,163,000 3,350,000 
Oatatierecce 1,701 8,291 9,992,000 2,595,000 
Rye 2,761 111 2,872,000 1,940,000 
Barleyir cccctencc 238 238,000 175,000 


Contract stocks of wheat in public ele- 
vators in Chicago increased 393,000 bu. 
last week. Details follow: 


This wk. Last wk. Last yr. 

Wheat . 1,381,000 988,000 3,283,000 

Corn senor. 4,167,000 4,232,000 1,685,000 

Oty anne 1,701,000 3,268,000 1,695,00Q 

Rye . 2,753,000 1,909,000 1,881,000 
> 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts. of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to May 16 
(final 000 omitted): 


Mayl16, May17, Mayl6, May17, 
1925. 1924. EEE yr 1923-24, 
Chita go ere fe 393 902 2,069 61,654 
Sioux (Citys: <.: 28 48 3. 218 6,011 
Milwaukee .... 24 100 5,087 12,194 
Minneapolis ... 50 108 3 fa fa ly 14,184 
DUI UtHe ee wes 37 168 419 7,730 
St... dhowleg wee 298 569 13,908 24,589 
Doledo.) see 35 83 2,249 2,991 
Wichita® 2. istect ca ato 2,064 Go. 9s . 
Detroit i302 ape 12 256 1,658 
Kansas City... 213 275 16,411 16,086 
Peoria. we essence 214 173 12,087 10,662 
Omaha tes sess 125 204 8,645 19,555 
Indianapolis ... 137 194 11,024 10,829 
St. Joseph ics a... 103 127 5,782 6,238 
bay HL eo eee nt as: 2,963 144,931 194,381 
Shipments .2,288 4,047 78,188 114,853 
——_ -- > —____ —_——- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 21-22. Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 

May 22-23.—Texas Grain 
Ass’n, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

June 5-6—Northwest Grain 
Ass’n, Walla Walla, Wash. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Los Angeles. 

June 23-24.—Ohio 
Ass’n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23——Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass'n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southern 
Ass’n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27—Michigan Hay & Grain As- 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dealers’ 


Dealers’ 


Grain Dealers’ 


Seedsmen’s 


CANADIAN GROWERS URGE 
HUDSON BAY ROUTE. 


Resolutions urging the completion of 
the long delayed Hudson Bay Railway 
were passed by two agricultural conven- 
tions which recently met in Saskatche- 
wan. The decision was reached by 
the Grain Growers that if the Cana- 
dian Parliament did not act then the 
prairie provinces would complete and 
operate the road by arrangement with 
the Government Branch lines. 


Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 
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/ COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN [ RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
AGRICULTURAL SEED: ALFALFA SUDAN 
ASR LN N || MILLET and CANE 
Biddle and Collins Sts. = We Invite Yourminguirie 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. c KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


" SEEDS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


SUMMA 


_ EM. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
= FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


aODN0N 00 CNH 


Fal EMT 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorperated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc: G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


SUUIUINSTSNTYSUU EAHA ATARCUOGEREAR NS NEA 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Worth given best attention. 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 
ull market value. Our service will 


; 


o Ft. Ex- 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN co. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
eil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. pronthe Tex. 
Two private wires to Chicag 
nlite heen, 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
1esponding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to May 16 
(tinal 000 omitted) : 


Mayl16, May17, May16, Mayl17, 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago.” =. 932 1048 65,793 61,0388 
Sioux. Clty. ae 54 78 4,652 5,188 
Milwaukee .... 333 135 16,408 17,427 
Minneapolis 298 174 48,081 25,944 
Duluth, S3eaeee 15 65 20,722 3,580 
St. Touisveseewee een 656 27,535 28,498 
Toledo” Skis 68 77 6,780 3,554 
Wichita weieuke 2 nes 280), sheste a0 
Detroit, “nearer 28 29 1,767 2,853 
Kansas City. 46 101 6,318 11,042 
Peoria) oxen 18 146 9,175 11,667 
Omane tte 206 198 12,672 15,773 
Indianapolis o  Lb4 152 8,833 10,125 
St: (Josepha... 8 12 1,485 1,468 
Total Vices 2,492 2,871 230,501 198,157 
Shipments 9,984 3,309 150,404 152,229 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
600 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total 
May 1...88,670 24,919 12,833 2,265 128,687 
May 2...41,169 18,897 6,524 1,645 68,235 
May 4...61,911 14,472 4,346 3,068 83,797 
May  5...45,402 20,218 6,312 1,763 73,695 
May 6...59,181 33,281 7,400 2,125 101.987 
May 7...46,655 25,167 6,559 1,583 79,964 
May 8...54,942 23,648 5,481 1,527 85,598 
May 9...46,854 14,577 4,538 1,423 67, 392 
May 11...59,215 17,134 4,125 1,465 $1939 
May 12...53,186 25,017 5,072 1,559 84,834 
May 13...45,562 20,229 3,648 968 70,407 
May 14...46,373 17,894 4,012 1,506 69,785 
May 15...438,076 15,765 3,778 1,179 63,798 
May 16...23,486 8,825 1,720 1,893 35,924 

Total week ending 

1925— 

May 2..3138,310 131,062 62,681 15,311 521,464 
May 9..314,945 131.363 35,636 11,489 492,433 
May 16. .270,898 104,864 22,355 8,570 406,687 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 


Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mech. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3.219.506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2,215,671 


era at future transactions for 1924: 
597.315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703, 488 17, $27,070 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Bhellea ‘and Snapped_ Corn, 
elled an 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased te eell 
for you, 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas ° 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 

Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
May 14, are as follows: 


Portland, May 14.—Merchants’ 
noon session: 


Exchange, 


May. June. 

Wheat- Bid. Ask. Bid, Ask. 
(5 Rife! 1796) 0 ea, ee $1.00 laseee $1.65 ae 
SOTtCR white: 22) avyeewdss 57 1.65. 1.59 Lee 
Western white ....... 1.57 1.68 1.58 1.64 
Hard “winter  n,00- 3 DCT cetace) © Leh. dee 
Northern spring ..... P57 i267 2:58)" 1:68 
Western: red =. 85. M67 91.62 158 1.63 
Bs. DWE ete eee 1 ie eg pei FER ae ae 

Oats— 

INOiwe 36 W. focwdewe. 3 vee 37.50 37.50 
MGs. oS STAY. ues ss 37.00 37.00 

Barley— 

No. 2, 44 Ib Fee neds 008-00538.00'°33'00 38.00 

Corn 
IN OUSe Foo, SER cnet 47.00 . 47.00 

Millrun— 

StAngard in ees etree 34.50 38.00 35.50 38.00 

Bags—Spot, lle bid; July, 12%e bia, 18¢ 
asked; domestic, 12%gc bid, 12%c asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices: 49s, family 
patents, $10.40 per barrel; family pastry, 
$8.70; whole wheat, $8.40; graham, $8.20; 
bakers’ hard wheat, 98s, $9.60; bakers’ 
bluestem, patents, 98s, $10.30; bakers’ 
pastry, 98s, $8.50. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, $40 
ton; middlings, $52; scratch feed, $66; rolled 
barley, $49; cracked corn, $60; rolled oats, 
$50. i 

San Francisco, May 14.+The grain price 


record book of the Grain Exchange carries 


the following as the latest quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $1.75@1.85; shipping, $1.85 
@2.00. 

Wheat—Feed, $2.85@2.95; milling, $3.00@ 
3.10. 

Oats—Red feed, $1 85@2. 

Mill feed—Shorts, $40@42; middlings, $50 
@54; millrun, $38.50@44; bran, $36@42. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last twenty-four hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.90@ 
5.00; eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.40@2.45; east— 
ern No. milo, $2.50@2.55; No. 2 eastern 
yellow, $2.51\%, bulk; No. 3 eastern yellow, 
$2.481%4, bulk. 


San Quentin grain bags, 11%c. 


Spot Caleutta bags, June-July, were of- 
fered at 13c. 

Seattle, May 14.—Wheat—Soft white, 
$1.56: western white, $163; hard winter, 
$1.63; western red, $1.63; northern spring, 
$1.63; Big Bend bluestem, $1.70. 

Yesterday’s car receipts—Hay, 1, flour, 6. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 

Walla Walla, May 14.—Bluestem, $1.70; 
club and Turkey red, $1.45. 

Davenport, Wash., May 14.—Hard white, 
$1.60: bluestem, $1.50; forty—fold, $1.35; club, 
$1.35; marquis, $1.35. 

Lewiston, Idaho, May 14.—Red, $1.40; 
white No. 1, $1.43. 

Odessa, Wash., May 14.—Bart and blue— 
stem, $1.65; Turkey red, marquis and forty— 
fold, $1.35; club, $1.33; Jones Fife, $1.28 . 


DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Are Better 


——$_—__— 
WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 
DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


U. Yards 
cHiGAGo. ILL. 


————— 
EIN ES ee ee 


“Chapman’s *6P Products’ 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 


INA 


MEAT SCRAPS 


50% Protein 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


60% Protein 


RAW BONE MEAL 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


| CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois 


EWU 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 
Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


HIS 


BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


= 
Always in the Market for 


COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 


MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CQO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


caUUUVEUVUVUUAEUUUUOLUUUUUCOCAUUU ALCP EEE AOU TEU 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fiour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 
in store in Canada on May 8: 


May 8, May 1, May 9, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ..1,056,561 980,845 407,901 
339,¢ 1574-980) se eens 
; 124,986 Gaeee eos. 
Roe oreo C 3.958116 3,132,689 987,677 
Corn as okies 1,098,955 a 126,408 411,404 
Total, bus....6,818,964 6,939,908 1,806,982 


Let Us Be Your Broker 


AND 
CO. a8 
INC. 


0 SOUTHERN OUTLET +:inninnnnnnninnannnnnnnn 


Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn. 


eT Pa 


BAG 


Wholesale grocers in the South are 
large distributors of feed but a marked 
change is going on in the character of 
this business. The large city wholesale 
grocers claim they are losing business 
because it is going to small wholesale 
grocers in the little towns. Such in- 
terior handlers have been forced into 
carlot purchases of feeds. 


One of the largest producers and dis- 
tributors of feed sizes of charcoal is the 
Florida Wood Products Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Many of our readers know 
R. L. Diggs, manager of the Feed Char- 
coal Division of the company. He is 
well posted on the needs of our trade 
and is developing a nice trade among 
feed mixers as well as jobbers and deal- 
ers in feed charcoal. 

Our readers who may not be entirely 
satisfied with their present formulas 
or require information on the impor- 
tant properties of charcoal in mixed 
feeds, will receive first information by 
writing Mr. Diggs at the above address. 


Feed Stocks Light. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—As we find the sit- 
uation in our section, dealers’ stocks 
are comparatively light, mills are not 
running strong, and consequently the 
supply of surplus feedstuffs is not heavy. 
There is a fair demand for nearby 
stuff, but this is not in great volume. 
The impression is general that prices 
are entirely too high, and no one wants 
to stock up at present markets as they 
recall the bitter experience they had in 
February and March when prices broke 
so sharply. We look for a hand to 
mouth demand from now until new crop. 


—King Brothers & Co., per S. A. King, 
May 11. 
PRODUCTS OF CORN SAFEST 


FEEDS. 

Grain concentrates—and enough of 
them—are necessary before more milk, 
more eggs, more beef, more pork, more 
mutton, more net returns can be ex- 
pected from poultry, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, hogs, sheep or calves, according 
to James M. Adam, in charge of the corn 
products department of Anheuser-Busch 
at St. Louis. 

“You can’t expect a high yield of 
either rich milk or meat from animals 
fed on pasturage alone,’ says Adam. 
Green pasturage, comprised mostly of 
water, contains mighty good milk-mak- 
ing material, fot example, but not 
enough of it. And in order for a cow to 
keep up a high yield of milk on green 
pasturage alone, she must draw on her 
reserve supply of protein to doit. This 
depletes the amount of protein and other 
minerals which are necessary for the 
animal’s continued nealth. 

“Knowing this, some dairymen at- 
tempt to make up the protein deficiency 
by supplementing their green pasturage 
with whole corn. Whole corn contains 
a high percentage of cystine, one of the 
three necessary elements of protein, but 
is low in lysine, an equally important 
element. Corn gluten feed, on the con- 
trary, is properly balanced in regard 
to both cystine and lysine, because it is 
a concentrated product. As a matter of 
fact, it takes about five tons of whole 
corn to produce one ton of Anheuser- 


HCE 
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NEW ORLEANS > 
anoSAVANNAH 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


Feedstuffs 


May 20, 1925 


corn As ‘we d¢ 


Anheuser-Busel 


gluten feed. 


Busch 
not make gluten meal, 
corn gluten feed runs very high in pro 


tein content, which, of course, means 
a richer feed. 
“In fact, the guaranteed minimun 


protein content of Anheuser-Busch corr 
gluten feed is 23 per cent. Its min 
imum carbohydrate content is 50 pe) 
cent. Its guaranteed maximum fibre 
content is 8.5 per cent, and fat content 
2 per cent. Steam-dried, it has a very 
good color and pleasant odor, whicl 
makes it more palatable to poultry anc 
stock. This is a very important poin 
for poultry and stock men to remember 
for the feed must be palatable before i 
will be eaten in sufficient quantitie; 
to produce the expected amount of milk 
meat or eggs.” 


MINNEAPOLIS LINSEED 
MARKET. 


Receipts of flaxseed continue ver 
light and the demand is good, especiall 
for the plump seed. Arrive offering 
were heavy early in the week bu 
showed a marked falling off during th 
last few days. There was quite a littl 
seed in here which came direct fron 
storage in Duluth, being taken by | 
local crusher. Stocks total only 315,33 
bus. vs. 339,340 last week and 88,926 | 
year ago. Today No. 1 seed was quote: 
at lec under at 3c over July for bot! 
the track and the to arrive. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal market is also ver 
strong due primarily to an unusuall 
heavy export demand. After the advance 
of late last week there were good sale 
of oil meal in this part of the countr) 
but the last few days has seen reduce 
inquiry. 

However, most of the mills in thi 
country are now running on Canadia’ 
seed and with the drawback on this fla 
seed, meal can be shipped from Chicagt 
Toledo, and Minneapolis for export. 

The nominal export market toda! 
is $43.50 to $44.00 New York, which j 
equivalent to $44.00 and $44.50 Chicagi 
Therefore, our price of $43.50 Chicag 
is usually cheap.—Bertley Bulletin, Ch 
cago, May 16. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTO: 
WEEKLY CROP REPORT. 


The group of Northwestern state 
comprising Minnesota, North Dakot 
South Dakota and Montana, has receive 
no moisture of consequence during th 
past week. ,Apparently no grain is sv 
fering, but some deterioration mig] 
occur unless there are rains within tl 
next ten days. . 

Cold weather has continued with ter 
peratures as low as sixteen degrees i 
northern points. Some of the fields 
small grain have taken on a brownit 
color due, probably, to heavy frosts al 
freezing. We believe, however, th 
no real damage has been done to they 
crops. 

The seeding of barley and oats hi 
not yet been completed in the Nort 
Some fields of early barley show tl 
effects of cold weather. 

Corn planting is progressing slowl 
only a small amount having been | 
complished to this time. 

Some of our reports from North D 
kota advise the rye crop is not doit 
especially well, and apparently has bet 
somewhat effected by the continuo? 
cold. In Minnesota and South rind 
as well as a few districts in North D 
kota, the rye is better. We believe t 
crop generally will be spotted. 

With good rains within a short tit 
and warm, growing weather, we belie 
the prospects for the small grain cro’ 
of the Northwest are exceedingly pro! 
ising —The Van Dusen Harrington Cc 
by W. G. Hudson, May 138. 


i. 


‘May 20, 1925. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


-Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


FEED MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE. 
May 16.—The feed 


Milwaukee, market 

was firm and strong at Milwaukee last 
week. Request for prompt shipment wheat 
feeds continued in excess of demand and 
prices made slight advance. Offerings for 
June shipment were larger and bran prices 
ou this basis were $2.50 under prompt 
quotations and middlings $1 lower. Lin- 
seed meal is quoted higher, but consump- 
tive demand has lagged at the advance. 
Current quotations, per ton, are: Winter 
bran, $29.50@30.50; spring bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $31.50@32.50; flour 
middlings. $35@36; red dog, $42@43; rye 
feed, $29.50@30; linseed oil meal, $43.50@45; 
cottonseed meal, $41.50@46; hominy feed, 
$39.50@40.50; oat feed, $8@8.50; gluten feed, 
nominal, $32.80; all in 100-lb. sacks, car- 
lots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
: NEW YORK. 
May 16.—The 
was' featured by decidedly firm prices, 
especially for Western grades, and _ the 
week closed with the schedule at the high 
of the movement. 

With flour mills not grinding to any ex- 
tent, offerings of feed have decreased 
sharply. One or two of the large Western 
mills are not offering even for June ship- 
ment. In the meanwhile, however, the de- 
mand is not particularly heavy. 

City bran is quoted at $36, middlings $38 
and red dog $49, while Western bran rules 
for prompt shipment at $35.75, middlings 
$387:50 and red dog $49@51 per ton. 


MEMPHIS. 
| Memphis, May 16.—Firmness prevailed in 
most lines of feed all the wéek and de- 
mand improved slightly following general 
vains where they were badly needed. Buy- 
ng continues hand to mouth. Millfeed 
offerings at full prices, immediate ship- 
nent, with buyers taking little. Mixed 
ears still supplying much of the trade. 
Wheat bran quotable at $32@32.50, while 
tray shorts at $37.75@38.50. Alfalfa meal 
me grade quotable at $27@27.50. Cotton- 
seed meal shade firmer, as demand fairly 
tood and mills not offering much. Quote 
liper cent at $38.50 and 43 at $40.50. 

i PHILADELPHIA. 

| Philadelphia, May 16.—Feedstuffs are 
‘ecarce and in good demand, prices closing 
‘trong and higher. Quotations represent 
tarlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: 
Soft winter bran, $38@39; winter middlings, 
188@44; spring bran, $36@37; standard 
vheat middlings, $38@39; flour middlings, 
4.15@4.25; red dog, $49@50; rye middlings, 
'36@38; reground oats feed, $12.50@26; fine 
“ellow hominy, $44@45; fine white hominy, 
44.50@45; low grade flour, $50@56; cotton- 
eed meal, 36% protein, $47@48; cottonseed 
oneal, 41% protein, $50@51. 

| BALTIMORE, 

’ Baltimore, May 16.—There has been a 
urther advance during the past week in 
theat feeds and for sacked bran and mid- 
lings there is a fair demand. Hominy 
eed is not freely offered on spot and is in 
air demand. Gluten feed unchanged. Al- 
alfa meal holds its own under moderate 
pot stocks. Dried beet pulp slow sale. 
yuotations follow: Spring wheat bran, per 
on, 100-lb. sacks, $33.50@34; Western mid- 
ings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $35@35.50; 
ominy feed, per ton, $42@43; gluten feed, 
er ton, $39@40; dried beet pulp, per ton, 
'37@37.50; alfalfa meal, $32@33 per ton. 
ce MINNEAPOLIS. 

|! Minneapolis, May 16.—The week closing 
oday showed a further continuation in the 
‘emand for feed. The mills are still far 
‘ehind in their deliveries and anyone hav- 
i. track feed for sale had no difficulty in 


New York, feed market 


10ving it and what is more, at a far more 
ttractive price than he paid for it. The 
astern mills, whose competition virtually 
hut off this market for several months, 
re apparently not in a position to cut 
‘Tices the way that they were doing and 
uxers and others who have to have the 
Bed are being forced to look to Minneap- 
lis for their needs. 

There 


> let the future take care of itself. 
Based on today’s asking price, standard 
ran is bringing $27.50; ure bran, $28; 
orts, $30; red dog, $41@42; flour mid- 
lings, $34; oil meal, $42.50@43. 

Weekly shipments of feed totaled 10,326 
ms, vs. 10,112 tons last week and 12,135 
year ago. Season shipments, since Sept. 
st, this year, were 468,327 tons dnd 543,095 
'st_year; since January ist, this year, 
23,214 tons and 271,924 last year. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Dl. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. 

Los Angeles, May 16.—Arrivals of ground 
feeds for the week amounted to 35 cars. 
The demand was fairly good. Utah-Idaho 
mill run selling at $38; Kansas bran, $35; 
alfalfa, meal, medium, No. 1, $29; molasses 


alfalfa mixed, $27; cottonseed meal, $40; 
beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $39; copra 
meal, $31; linseed meal, $41. 


CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, May 16.—The millfeed mar- 
ket developed a decidedly stronger tone 
and sharply higher prices as a result of 
various influences, chief amongst them 
being the reported smaller mill production 
and advancing wheat prices. An improved 
jobbing demand, however, was also a fac- 
tor, particularly for prompt shipment. 
Bran advanced about $2 and middlings $1 
per ton. Quotations represent 100-lb. sacks: 
Soft winter wheat bran, $33@33.50; hard 
winter wheat bran, $32.50@33; standard 
middlings, $35@35.50; soft wheat middlings, 
$37.50@38; gray hard middlings, $37.50@38; 
mixed feed, $35@35.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, 
$29; hominy feed, $41.50@42. : 

DULUTH. 


Duluth, May 16.—Apart from bran and 
shorts, which were off from 50c@$1, quo- 
tations in feeds were marked up from $1@ 
3 during the last week. Millers reported 
a good demand for feeds and stocks on 
hand are light by reason of curtailed mill- 
ing operations recently. Closing prices per 
ton follow: Bran, $27.50; shorts, $31; Bos- 


ton mixed, $31; red dog, $43; flour mid- 
dlings, $34; ground oats, $29.50; No. 1 
ground feed, $38.50; No. 2 ground feed, 
$36.25; No. 3 ground feed, $34; cracked 
corn, $43; coarse corn meal, $43. 
BOSTON. 

Boston, May 16.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton, spring bran, $36@387; middlings, $38@ 
43; mixed feed, - $37.50@43; red dog, $50; 


hominy feed, $44.50; stock feed, $44.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $15.50; cottonseed meal, 
$44.50@50.25; linseed meal, $48.75@49. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3; cut 
and ground, $3.30. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 63@64c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 61@62c; regular, 38 lbs., 
61c; regular, 35 Ibs., 59@60c; 
Ibs., 58@59c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 Ibs., 
60@61c; fancy, 38 lbs., 59@60c; regular, : 
Ibs., 58@59c; regular, 36 lbs., 57@58c. 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


Market on mill feeds continue very 
strong with good demand, especially for 
immediate quick May and advancing 
prices. Any special promise of ship- 
ment commands a premium. Buyers are 
reluctant to buy mill feeds for ship- 
ment beyond May in spite of the attrac- 
tive discounts offered. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $28 to $28.50; 
standard middlings, $30.50 to $31; flour 
middlings, $34; red dog, $41.50’ to $42. 

Cnicaco.—Bran, $30.60 to $31.10; 
standard middlings, $33.10 to $33.60; 
flour middlings, $36.60; red dog, $44.10 
to $44.60. 

KANSAS City.—Bran, $27; gray shorts, 
$33. 

Sr. Lovuts.—Bran, $29.40; gray shorts, 
$35.40. 

ALFALFA MEAL. 

Demand is equal to the supply for 
quick prompt 30-day shipment. Mills 
are coming to the end of the season and 
are finishing the grind. Most stock 
available now is for shipment from 
warehouse and any keen demand that 
might develop would easily eliminate 
available stocks at present prices. Nom- 
inally quoted, choice, $30; No. 1, $28; 


No. 2, $23.50. Fine ground grades, $3 
to $4 a ton premium. 
REGROUND OaT FEED. — Nominally 


quoted $6 to $7; unground, $8 to $9. 
Very little demand. Production small, 
which is the reason for holding the mar- 
ket fairly steady at present prices with 
little chance of change. 

HoMINy Frep.—Demand equal to sup- 
ply. Nominally quoted white, $41; yel- 
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Poultry Fattener 

Pig Meal 

Hog Feed Vitalizer 


(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 
PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


100 Lbs Net Weight 


BUTTERMILK MASH 
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low, $40.50. In bulk where available, 
$1.50 to $2 a ton less. Mills east of 
Chicago are obliged to offer discounts in 
order to move their hominy from $1.50 
to $2 a ton less than what can be ob- 
tained in the markets of Chicago and 
vicinity and west of those points. 

LINSEED Orn Merat.—Occasional inter- 
est for export holds linseed quite firm 
with threatening tendencies to advance 
should any volume of business develop 
for export. Nominally quoted Minne- 
apolis $42.50; Chicago, $43.50; $2 per 
ton less for bulk where available. 

DrigD BUTTERMILK.—Demand is very 
strong and practically no cars are avail- 
able. No quotations at this time are 
therefore being made. 

CorroNsEED Mrat.—Themarket is 
slow and demand light. Today’s quo- 
tation for 43 per cent protein, Chicago 
basis, is $45.50. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—There is a good 
demand for packers’ products and prices 
are quite firm. Today’s quotations are 
as follows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. 
b. Chicago, $55 per ton; 60 per cent 
protein digester tankage, $50, with raw 
bene meal unchanged at $50. 

GLUTEN Ferrep.—In bulk $30 a ton, 
sacked $32.80. Gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $42.80 in sacks and $40 
in bulk. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@88 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum ears. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED. 


DuLutTH, MINN., May 16.—A dull and 
uninteresting market prevailed in flax- 
seed during the last week. Final prices 
were however moderately up. Spot and 
May flax closed 414 cents up and July 
and September from 2%, to 3 cents up. 
The September future failed to quite 
keep step with the old crop futures, at- 
tributable to expectations of a heavier 
crop next fall in line with the increased 
acreage seeded to the crop this spring. 

While crushers were persistently in 
the market for supplies, they were un- 
able to pick up any quantity in view 
ot the light movement. A proportion of 
the cars received were bulkheads indi- 
cating that stocks were cleaned up in 
the districts where they were loaded. 
Receipts during the- six days aggre- 
gated only 32,804 bushels and with 
shipments of 141,258 bushels stocks of 
238,000 bushels remained in the eleva- 
tors. Of the shipments, 133,000 bushels 
were accounted for in the loading out of 
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Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


a cargo by a crusher for delivery at 
Buffalo. Supplies of free seed remain- 
ing in the elevators here are limited, 
they nearly all being earmarked for 
shipment to crushers at interior points. 

In view of the limited stocks of seed 
available on the American markets, the 
linseed oil interests have been concen- 
trating their operations at Winnipeg for 
some time back. With the liberal move- 
ment under way up there since the 
opening of navigation, stocks of seed in 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
are expected to be cleaned up by the lat- 
ter part of June. After that time, up 


till the marketing of the new American 
crop, it is assumed that eastern crush- 
ers must depend upon imports of Argen- 
tine seed. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as some te 
the 


with the previous Saturday and 


same period last year: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. j 
Spot .2.8014-821% 2.76%4-78%4 2.483 
To arrive.2.80% 2.76%4 : 
May 2 2.76% 
July 2.7814 
Sept. 2.54 
Oct. ots 


GRANGE FILES BRIEF. 


The National.Grange announces -:that 
it has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ‘‘a specific demand 
for a general revision downward of ag- 
ricultural freight rates” in the Hoch- 
Smith rate revision investigation. Re- 
visions of freight rates since the begin- 
ning of the world war have been dis- 
criminatory and harmful to agriculture 
and are leading to undue increases in 
the cost of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials in centers of population, the 
Grange declared. 

“Many spokesmen for the railroads,” 
the brief concludes, ‘recognized the 
force and justice of the demand for 
lower rates on agricultural products by 
their statements and arguments made 
but a few months ago when the ques- 
tion of reduction of the surcharge on 
Pullman rates was up in Congress. They 
said in substance: ‘We will not be able 
to grant you the reduced freight rates 
to which you are now entitled if this 
revenue from the Pullman surcharge is 


cut off.’ Agriculture is now asking that 
their part of the implied bargain be 
kept.” 


New Complaints. 
The Iowa Popcorn Co. of Schaller, Ia., 
have filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, alleging 
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CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


WE BUY AND SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Mfr's of CHICAGO 
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CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, lowa 
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DAIRY RATIONS 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


that the C. & N. W. et al. overcharged 
them on a car of shelled popcorn to 
New Orleans. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade has 
filed a complaint with the I. C. CG, 
alleging that the C. C. C. & St. L., et al., 
violated the first four sections of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce on grain 
from Tab, Ind., to Indianapolis, and re- 
consigned to Louisville. 

The Carlton-Moore Co., Philadelphia, 
has filed a complaint with the I. C. C. 
alleging that the Atlantic Coast Line et 
al., violated sections 1 and 15 of the 
act, in connection with a shipment of 
ene carload of beans from Charleston, S. 
C., to Philadelphia. 


Can Not Draw Salary. 

Thomas F. Woodlock, who was given 
a4 recess appointment as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner after his nomina- 
tion had failed of confirmation by the 
Senate, cannot receive compensation as 
commissioner, Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl has ruled, “unless and until he 
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shall hereafter be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate.” 

The appointment of Mr. Woodlock, 
the comptroller general’s ruling said, 
“falls squarely within the terms of the 
prohibitory statute” applying to com- 
pensation in the case of recess appoint- 
ments. 


Asks Speed in Rate Inquiry. 

The National Industrial Traffic League 
has submitted a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking it 
to speedily dispose of the agricultural 
freight rate investigation ordered in 
the Hoch-Smith resolution adopted by 
Congress. The petition adds that indus- 
tries in each particular section of the 
country are in doubt as to future rates, 
and that this uncertainty has a deter- 
ring effect upon industrial development. 
The petition adds further: 

“Tf the resolution be construed by the 
commission as tantamount to an in- 
struction from Congress to prescribe 
lower rates on agricultural products, 
solely because of a serious depression in 
agriculture at the time the resolution 
was considered by Congress, we believe 
it would injure the present and future 
business of the country; would se- 
riously impair our splendid transporta- 
tion machine; would unwarrantedly re- 
sult in undue prejudice to products of 
other industries, and might inflict losses 
upon the farmer greatly outweighing 
any possible gains from direct reduc- 
tions in freight rates on agricultural 
products.” 


COURT DECISIONS. 


Cause of action for breach of contract 
to hold proceeds of wheat purchased 
until settlement between seller and ten- 
ant held sufficiently stated. Plaintiff’s 
pleadings, alleging breach of agreement 
by defendant to hold proceeds of wheat 
purchased by him until plaintiff and his 
tenant made settlement and instructed 
defendant as to disposition thereof, held 
to state cause of action against de- 
fendant. 


Members of firm not relieved from 
liability for purchase price by seller’s 
ignorance of fact that sale was to it. 
That seller of wheat to manager Of 
grain company did not know at time 
that he was selling to company will not 
relieve members of firm from liability 
as partners for purchase price. 


Each partner agent for other partners 
and partnership. Each partner is agent 
for other partners and partnership in 
partnership business. 


Agreement between landlord and ten- 
ant held equitable assignment of wheat 
and proceeds to discharge tenant’s in- 
debtedness. Agreement between land- 
lord and tenant appropriating wheat, 
grown on premises, for payment of ten- 
ant’s debt to landlord, and authorizing 
latter to sell crop, with understanding 
that purchaser should retain proceeds 
until they made settlement and directed 
disposition thereof, held equitable as- 
signment of wheat and proceeds by ten- 
ant to landlord. 

Manager’s agreement to hold proceeds 
of wheat purchased until settlement be- 
tween seller and tenant held binding 
on partners. Agreement by manager of 
partnership to hold proceeds of wheat, 


“purchased by him from landowner, un- 


til latter and his tenant ‘had _ settle- 
ment and directed disposition thereof, 
held within scope of his authority and 
binding on partners.—Craig v. Dunlap. 
(Ct. of Civ. App., Texas. S. W. Rep. 
267-1007.) 

Shipper of live stock held not re- 
quired under bill of lading to give notice 
to carrier of debilitated condition of cat- 
tle at destination, as condition precedent 
to recovery. Under a bill of lading re- 
quiring shipper of live stock to give no- 
tice to carrier before removal of live 
stock from its possession, of any visible 
or manifest injury to the live stock, 
shipper held not obliged to give such 
notice, where injury arose from shrink- 
age, loss of weight, and debilitated con- 
dition of the eattle produced by negli- 
gent delay and confinement, in view of 


Amendment of March 4, 1915, to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 


Shipper suing for damages based on 
delay must show both delay and its neg- 
ligent character. Shipper suing for 
damages to live stock based on delay 
must show both delay and its negligent 
character. 

Measure of damages to live stock 
from negligent delay stated. The meas- 
ure of damages to live stock from neg- 
ligent delay in transporting is the dif- 
ference between the fair market value 
of the cattle at destination and time of 
arrival, in the condition in which they 
did arrive, and their value had they ar- 
rived in good condition. 


Manner of showing damages resulting 
to shipper of live stock because of car- 
rier’s negligent delay stated. The 
proper way to show damages to live 
stock for carrier’s negligent delay is 
first to qualify the witnesses to testify 
to the fair market value of the cattle 
on arriving at destination, in the con- 
dition in which they arrived, and their 
value had they arrived in good condi- 
tion, then let such witnesses give their 
estimate of the depreciation in value of 
the cattle on arrival at destination. 


Instruction as to carrier’s duty to 
transport cattle in usual and customary 
manner and route held not justified by 
evidence. Where shipping contract pro- 
vided that carrier was not bound to 
transport cattle by any particular train 
or for a particular market or otherwise 
than with reasonable dispatch, but 
should have right in case of physical 
necessity to forward them by any Car- 
rier or route between shipping point 
and destination, instruction that it was 
duty of carrier to transport cattle in 
usual and customary manner and route 
held not warranted by evidence. 


Instruction on damages relative to 
death of cattle held broader than evi- 
dence. Where, in shipper’s action for 
damages to cattle, three of which died, 
evidence showed that death of one of 
them was not attributable to the fault 
of defendant, instruction authorizing re- 
covery for death of three cattle was 
broader than the evidence——Sandker vy. 
Wabash Ry. (Kans. City Ct. App. S. W. 
Rep. 267-957.) 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 1,091,000 bus. and oats increased 
8,014,000 bus. last week. These statis- 
tics represent terminal stocks only: 


May 16, May 9, May 17 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat os ete stetye 35,019,000 36,110,000 24,069,000 
Oats: (oh oe scene 11,719,000 14,733,000 7,925,000 
Barley: 3 ikade 4,092,000 4,219,000 2,903,000 
RVG ps shape spaieieetone 2,328,000 2,419,000 1,739,000 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending May 16 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
38 


Baltimore ...3,962 110 207 1,004 
ISOStON: Vasa demure 6 14 350 © eettine 
Buffalo ;.... ..3,178 905 1,627 1,983 142 
Afloat cots 449M ne 454 scGa 70 
Chicago .....3,350 10,163 9,992 2,872 238 
Boat © \.usaame het eS | Mein 
Detroit hack 190 20 215 Ut. cee 
Dwlathoy. er 9,401 125 8,418 2,737 199 
Galveston BSG Seg ey fase cle Bho leeds 
Indianapolis.. 218 531 BS. 15 eh ee Sew eee 
Kan. City....2,490 4,038 555 147 10 
Milwaukee 175 579 769 3 69 
Minneapolis..9,170 411 14,979 479 1,139 
New Orleans.1,399 70 156 PE Pete 
Newport News ... ..... 57 rivi site 
New York... 520 29 610 245 168 
Omaha icine A497 894 369 36 3 
Peoria s. 55 mi cee 29 LOS) Sena. “#56 
Philadelphia..1,016 151 287 44 89 
Sioux City .. 208 91 95 5 oi 
St. Joseph 270 516 7 Cerna ine 
St. Louis 252 585 297 5 19 
Toledo. pica 883 17 248 20) Siva 
Afloat o-.\satint sol ideas ae meee 
Wichita 890 43 Oil she ack mee 
Canal” o ugean 348 51 174 107 286 
nkikes’ ars at 1,152 265 420 548 70 
Total ....40,604 19,582 40,123 10,656 2,549 
Last year ..46,744 15,466 8,903 19,788 912 
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TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1925. U.S., Lis:, 
Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 

Sele Os etscare 91,697,000 2,985,000 94,682,000 
ALE Tt SE by GA 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
JATicm 245,454 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Jang Ole wee $1,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
MeDaae] . sts 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,0 
Wep, 14. ose 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Rebigeel «Ax 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Weabieeos.. ate 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Marconi’. <.s00 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mar," 14 slags 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar, 21... 8 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mareeos.... dor 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
DT ee «ee 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
ADU weer 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
ADRESSES Wo56 4 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
Aprs, #25 .h a: 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
Mai 2. cam 47,864,000 1,665,000 49,529,000 
May 9.....45,514,000 1,391,000 46,905,000 
Total 
1925 U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 

ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Jan. 10.... 78,556,000 173,238,000 56,500,000 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mar, 14.5.2. 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mar) 21. \. cst 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Mar. 28h: 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Apr® 42,24. 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
Apr 116225: 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
Apr. 18.....65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300,000 
ATT P25) « clalete 61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 
MAY Sy 2 ees 58,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,000 
WEI Ae aed c 56,214,000 103,119,000 76,500,000 

Total American, C?uadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1925. Mar. 14....248,778,000 
Jan. 10....229,738,000)Mar. 21....242,284,000 
Jan. 17....281,795,000|/Mar. 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000/Apr. 4....230,155,000 
Jan. 31....235,217,000j)Apr. 11....226,399,008 
Feb. 7 239,469,000|Apr. 18....211,610,060 
Feb. 14....244,834,000)Apr. 25....203,152,000 
Feb. 21....249,878,000;|May 2....189,641,000 
Feb. 28....249,324,000/May 9....179,619,000 
Mar. 7....251,695,000 2 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is ‘the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 10..86,833,0 72,566,0 40,193,0 46,598,0 
Jan. 17..83,161,0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882,0 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 68,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,0 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280,0 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,0 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092,0 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,2780 — 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852,0 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179,0 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624,0 46.544,0 37,103,0 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897, 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,0 
Apr. 11..55,244,0, 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129,0 
Apr. 18..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 31,493,0 
Apr. 25..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 31,281,0 
May  2..45,681,0 51,461,0 43,696,0 31,003, 
May 9..48,464,0 48,120,0 41,217,0 27,986,0 
May 16..40,604,0 46,744,0 37,110,0 26,533,0 
Corn. 
1925. 1924, 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 10.¥20,862,0  9,335,0 18,816,0 24,759,0 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717,0 
Jan. 24..25,685,0  8,959,0 20,594,0 26,729,0 
Jan. 31..27,571,0 ,379,0 21,658,0 36,778,0 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772,0 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,0 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,0 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 18,898,0 27,529,0 44,792,0 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 22,457,0 29,730,0 48,078, 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609,0 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096,0 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0 46,889, 
Apr. 4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
Apr. 11..30,761,0 22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146,0 
Apr. 18..27,706,0 21,667,0 24,623,0 39,014,0 
Apr. 25..25,776,0 19,707,0 22,339,0 35,564,0 
May 2..23,379,0 17,978,0 19,059,0 32,708,0 
May 9..21.258.0 17,454,0 15,299,0 31,856,0 
May 16..19,582,0 15,466,0 12,393,0 30,660,0 
Oats. 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 10..72,729,0 19,584,0 31,116,0 67,231,0 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078, 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443,0 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857,0 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529, 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843,0 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322, 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293, 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64,644, 
Apr.  4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,222,0 63,606,0 
Apr. 11..58,107,0 14,074,0 23,073,0 61,933,0 
Apr. 18..54,275,0 12,674,0 22,753,0 59,7530 
Apr. 25..49,674,0 11,749,0 21,932,0 55,837,0 
May 2..48,082,0 10,656,0 20,540,0 55,275,0 | 
May 9..44,005,0 9,280,0 18,068,0 52,849,0 
May 16..40,123,0  8,903,0 16,167,0 


51,510,0 


ye 
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Alfaifa Department 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, May 16.—Advances of 
j0e to $1.50 a ton were reported on al- 
‘alfa meal this week, with manufac- 
‘urers justifying their action by alleging 
ncreasing orders for May and June de- 
ivery and scarcity of old hay receipts. 
Though the first new hay has been mar- 
ceted it is not expected that any of the 
{924 crop can be ground within a 
nonth or six weeks. Carlots of meal 
ire quoted as follows: Choice, $26.50@ 
17.50; No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $19@20; 
No. 3, $18@19. 

In the grain and molasses feed trade 
he orders were limited to horse, mule 
ind poultry feeds, with dairymen poor 
yuyers on account of grass and hog 
feeders indifferent. Horse and mule 
eed buying was in the South, where cot- 
on conditions have improved. Prices 
horse and mule feeds went up 50c to 
‘1a ton. Scratch poultry feeds also 
old $1 higher and wash poultry feeds 
i the best quality went up $1. Dairy 
eeds were unchanged to $1 lower and 
ithers were unchanged. The market 
yas quoted as follows on carlots: Dairy 
eeds, $35@46; cattle feeds, $39@44; 
tog feeds, $45@51; pig meal, $68; horse 
nd mule feeds, $83@43.50; alfalfa-mo- 
asses feeds, $26@382; scratch poultry 


eeds, $48.50@55; mash poultry feeds, 
49@76. 

No Alfalfa Near Malden. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: No al- 


alfa within 40 miles of Malden. Local 
iay timothy and clover. New crop short. 
Yd crop earryover larger than usual 
md sales slow.—Southeast Missouri 
main Co., K. Kevil, Mor., Malden, Mo. 


MINNESOTA FARM LOAN 
FUNDS. 


' Minnesota farmers now have $70,000,- 
00 in state credits to back them up. 
Governor Theodore Christianson last 
veek signed a bill passed by the legis- 
ature authorizing the rural credits bu- 
eau to issue $30,000,000 more in bonds 
o loan the proceeds to farmers. Two 
ears ago $40,000,000 was authorized and 
35,000,000 was issued and sold. There 
emains $5,000,000 of the old authoriza- 
ion to be issued and $30,000,000 of the 
‘ew authorization. 

In signing the bill, Governor Chris- 
janson said he was satisfied to do so, 
nly because the state government re- 
rganization bill passed by the leigsla- 
ire last Saturday gives him control 
ver the rural credit bond issues so that 
e may keep them to a minimum. The 
onds will be issued only in sufficient 
uantities to meet emergencies, he said. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Kansas City, May 16.—Expecting no 
2vival before July or August, cotton- 
xed meal dealers this week reported 
mtinued quietness in the trade as far 
3 Kansas, Missouri and other northern 
sates are concerned. There was an 
isier feeling also among the producers, 
ae in part to improved new crop pros- 
ects. Oklahoma mills asked about 50c 
ton less for carlots, holding 43 per 
mt at $36.50. Texas quotations were 
yout the same as those of Oklahoma. 
tkansas asked »38. As an indication 


at Texas feeders are using the product 
that state, a Kansas City handler re- 
id cold pressed cake held in Oklahoma 
Texas at a price equal to $37.20 if de- 
The Kansas 


vered in Kansas City. 


‘ALFALFA HAY 
: ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


City price of meal was $41.80, or 50c 
lower than a week ago. 

Owing to the attitude of Minneapolis 
mills, the linseed meal market had a 
firm tone. Dealers here had to raise 
their prices $1.10 per ton, to $46.80 for 
fine ground and $47.80 for pea size. De- 
mand from feeders remained slack and 
the rise was expected to further restrict 
it. Minneapolis asked $42.50 for fine 
ground meal and $1 more for pea size. 

Only a fair trade was reported in 
tankage. Prices were unchanged. Car- 
lots sold at $50 a ton and ton lots at 
$55. Meat scrap was in fair request at 
former quotations, $55 and $60. 


THE SALT MARKET. 


Due to unusual conditions, prices on 
agricultural salt of all grades are now 
low. If the trade is wise, they will 
stock up reasonably in anticipation of a 
probable advance in salt shortly. 

In connection with carload salt pur- 
chases, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just ruled that effective 
May 28rd, minimum car weights shall 
be 45,000 pounds. Prior to this dating, 
minimum carloads have been 30,000 
pounds. 


FEEDING TANKAGE. 


Working with growing shoats the past 
summer and fall, Professor Loeffel of 
Nebraska found that where shoats had 
access to alfalfa and received only corn, 
that the cost of producing 100 pounds of 
pork was $8.94, whereas when tankage 
was fed with the corn and alfalfa, the 
cost was $7.62 per 100 pounds of gain. 
Furthermore the corn-tankage pigs 
weighed 210 at the close of the test, 
while the corn-alfalfa pigs weighed 142 
pounds. Similar results were obtained 
where sudan grass was used as the for- 


age. Where corn alone was fed, the 
cost per 100 pounds gain was $8.41, 
whereas with the corn-tankage-sudan 


grass pigs, the cost was $7.14 per 100 
pounds gain. In this test $75 profit was 
made on each ton of tankage fed when 
full fed in self-feeders. Tests carried 
on at the Iowa station also bear out the 
statement that full feeding of tankage 
on any kind of pasture is advisable for 
growing shoats. In the Nebraska tests, 
corn was figured at 90 cents and tankage 
at $65 per ton. With corn at $1.25 to 
$1.50, tankage would show even a 
greater saving. Of course’ tankage 
might go to such a figure where it would 
be advisable to limit the amount, but 
at prevailing prices such is not the case. 

Other feeds like ground oats, ground 
barley, shorts and hominy feed will no 
doubt be used very extensively this 
summer, and the corn can be made to 
go much further by adding to it ground 
oats, barley or shorts. If hominy feed 
is fed it should be fed along with bar- 
ley or oats. 


BROOM CORN MARKETS. 

The trend of the market shows no 
material change as compared to the 
situation existing previously. While 
the movement has been lighter as com- 
pared to April, yet no change of any 
consequence can be noted in regard to 
the position shown by warehouses hay- 
ing corn. The attitude of holders ap- 
pears to be to wait out the new crop 
situation as field information now points 
to a reduced plant. No marked change 
from the present condition is expected 
to manifest itself until data on the acre- 
age is obtained and the growing season 
advanced to the stage where it can be 
determined what can be expected this 
year as regards tonnage. 

Prices range from $75 to $100 on 
bulk of dwarf with dwarf available 
around $70 and also held above $100 for 
the better end, selected cars being held 
up to $130. Western standard is held in 
line with dwarf. Lindsay standard is 
held from around $80 to $1385 with se- 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 
Alfalfa Hay 


Green and leafy — 55 to 60 lb. bales. 


Produced and shipped at our 
Colorado Farm Office. 


Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Conway Building 


Manafactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 
se Pier te 


lected cars up to $140 and $150.—Broom 
Corn Review. 


LAMAR, COLO. 


When in the market wire us for 
Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts, 490,000 bushels bonded; 
910,000 bushels domestic. There was 
very little change in values during the 
entire week, the market making but 
small response to the fluctuations of 
other grains. Export business in do- 
mestic oats continued in good volume 
though slowing up the latter part of 
the week. There is no indication of a 
larger movement in the immediate fu- 
ture, so that domestic consumption and 
export clearances should further reduce 
the visible supply and moderately in- 
crease premiums. The recent large ship- 
ments from Northwestern markets will 
find their distribution through eastern 
domestic channels and export outlets, 
while local dealers also will replenish 
stocks through this source. It is unlike- 
ly that western all rail oats will be used 
by consumers to any great extent under 
existing conditions, though they are be- 
ing sold to exporters and will doubtless 
continue. We quote 36 to 38-lb. North- 
western 3 white oats, lake and rail, at 9 
over Chicago July; track, New York 
domestic, or 54 cents at the close of the 
market today. All rail No. 2 white oats 
are quoted at 55% to 56c; No. 3 whites, 
53% to 544oc; No. 4 whites, 52 to 53c; 
36 to 38-lb. sulphured clips, 54 to 56ce, 
and 388 to 40-lb. sulphured clips, 56 to 
62c, elevator domestic, according to qual- 
ity —L. W. Forbell & Co. 

>_> 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 
The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending May 9, 1925 (000 omit- 


ted): 
July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 

Articles May 9, May 2, May 9, 
and 1925. 925 
countries. Bus. 

Barley «..veenwee es 447 

COTN. ‘vslcnceeteaene 1,960 

Oats. 5. s stenelsieeatetclets 517 

Rye ...2ebn eee 2,378 

Wheat— 

Total |. 3. cocmeakaee te *1,563 
To Italy aaneeeee 26 
United Kingdom.. A726 
Other Europe.... 687 
Canada. secretes 346 
Other countries.. 32 
Total 40. Sacer 5 6,865 6,638 260,212 

Canadian in transit— 
Barleysers ce 109 162 11,662 
Oats we sah Westies See 527 89 10,893 
ERY C Vo os sheies ciarsicteies 8 70 4,004 
Wheat. ide pies et 1,83 1,183 54,835 
Total Canadian... 2,479 1,454 81,394 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour, 81,200 bbls. 
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DOMINO 
Laying Mash 
with BUTTERMILK and 
Domino Scratch Feed 


Are the resuit of years of 
patient effort and experimentation 
for the prime purpose of com- 
pounding poultry feed that 
actually causes a 


SUBSTANTIALLY GREATER 
EGG PRODUCTION 


¢ 
os 


To the poultry raiser who has in 
mind a good strong healthy flock 
with an exceptiona) high egg avers 
age we unreservedly recommend 


the DOMINO FEEDS. 


NOWAK MILLING 
CORPORATION 


Hammond, Indiana 
Dealers—Handle Domino Feeds 


ats Ce 
NATURE’S PUREST 


SALT 


Absoloutely dry—no adultera- 
tion—equal to any if not the 
best Salt on the market. 


99.84% pure—Guaranteed not 
to cake or harden. 


MYLES LOUISIANA SALT 


Best salt for all farm pur- 
poses. Clean, white and free 
from shale and dirt. 


All Salt is of Rock Salt for- 


mation. Nature has removed all 
impurities from Myles Louis- 
jana Salt. 


Mixed cars—all grades. Write 
for prices and samples. 


Distributed by 


HIGBIE 


SALT COMPANY 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


The Denver Alfalfa & Milling Prod- 
ucts Co., of Lamar, Colo., is now erect- 
ing a new alfalfa mill and warehouse 
at Millwood, Colo. The new plant will 
have a capacity of 100 tons daily and 
it is expected it will be completed and 
ready for operation by the middle of 
June. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Hay Department 


MINNESOTA STRAW GRADING 
REQUESTED. 


The Minnesota state railroad and 
warehouse commission recently took un- 
der advisement the grading of: flax 
straw. About 15 flax straw balers, ship- 
pers, and buyers appeared before the 
commission, and asked that the straw 
be inspected and grades fixed. 


MEMORIAL TO FRANK A. COLES 


The memorial committee of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, in a very fitting 
way, calls attention to the passing of 
Frank A. Coles of Middletown, Conn., a 
member of the association who died on 
April 7. Mr. Coles, who was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Coles 
Co., was also a vice-president of three 
banks and an active and enthusiastic 
church and Sunday school worker. 


POWER FROM STRAW. 


A practicable method has been dis- 
covered by the Bureau of Chemistry by 
which a ton of sun dried wheat straw 
will yield 10,000 ft. of illuminating gas, 
10 gallons of tar and 625 lbs. of carbon 
residue, which is excellent fuel. The 
gas is said to burn successfully in a 
mantle lamp, producing a blue flame 
that is restful to the eyes. It is also 
said to supply an efficient fuel for in- 
ternal combustion engines. 
the Bureau of Chemistry have designed 
a special retort for the process. The 
gas bubbles up through water and then 
through fine-meshed screens and a layer 
of coke and charcoal. Thus purified, it 
passes to a storage chamber. 
litters, and crippled pigs may also re- 
sult. 


-—_-- 


The total value of the exports of food 
stuffs from the United States during 
1924, according to the Department of 
Commerce, was $978,583,000 against 


$851,555,000 in 1923. 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 
Receivers—Shippers 
HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CoO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Live Stock Exchange 


Experts of- 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled practically un- 
changed during the week ending May 15 
but the offerings were fully equal to cur- 
rent needs and the undertone was slight- 
ly easier according to the weekly hay 
market review of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Southern tak- 
ings continued light with dullness in the 
coal trade while drought in some sec- 
tions of the southwest cut down the pur- 
chases of cotton planters. Buyers gen- 
erally were purchasing from hand to 
mouth. 


Pastures and forage were doing well 
in most sections but rain was badly 
needed in the Upper Mississippi Valley 
and in parts of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Cold weather was hindering for- 
age growth in Minneapolis territory. 
The alfalfa harvest was well under way 
in the southwest. The first car of new 
alfalfa arrived at Kansas City and cut- 
ting had extended into Nebraska. New 
crop alfalfa was soon to be marketed 
in San Francisco but indications were 
that the first cutting would be of poor 
quality. 

Timothy held steady. The Boston 
market was practically unchanged but 
prices declined at New York with in- 
creased arrivals. The undertone was 
firmer at Pittsburgh but prices advanced 
at Cincinnati on account of sharply re- 
duced offerings. Quotations were un- 
changed at Chicago with small arrivals 
and St. Louis held steady. 

Alfalfa averaged slightly easier. The 
Omaha market was quiet with light 
offerings equal to trade requirements. 
Good quality hay was wanted at Kansas 
City with the mills buying sparingly 
and shipping trade very light. Quota- 
tions were unchanged at Los Angeles 
but were slightly lower at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Prairie ruled steady. Only a few cars 
were received at Chicago and quota- 
tions were unchanged at St. Louis. The 
market was firm at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul with the cold, dry weather retard- 
ing pasture growth and the light re- 
ceipts were readily absorbed at. Omaha. 
Good quality prairie was wanted at 
Kansas City but low grades were slow 
sale while quotations were practically 
unchanged. 


KANSAS cITY _HAY NOTES. 


Tews Tannena Correspondent. 

Stuart Brubaker is spending a vaca- 
tion at his former home in Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

V. K. Spellman, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association, says 
local dealers are not trying to sell hay 
except as they have it in hand, owing 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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" “ALBERT MILLER & CO, rl 


() 192 W.Clark St. © Chisago, Il. 
Solicits your business i 
} 


Hay Consignments Hl na 


Hay Orders i is Y 
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Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 


Consignments solicited. Market information furalshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,IL 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T.D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


<cnnnesisneserunnensagensticpesseneseaieeseeeeat 
CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


7 EE 


"Receivers lshtapers 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


to light receipts. If any firm has con- 
tracted new hay for later delivery, such 
transactions are being kept quiet. This 
would be ii. alfalfa, of course. 

A Kansas City firm received a letter 
this week from Greensburg, S. C., com- 
plaining as to the poor quality of East- 
ern timothy hay received during the 
last three months. It is believed here 
that unfavorable freight rates are all 
that prevents Kansas City from partici- 
pating in the Southeastern hay trade on 
a competitive basis. 

Renick Dunlap, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, spent Thursday with G. F. 
Kellogg, manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Hay, Feed and Seed Division 
of the department. Mr. Dunlap was 
given a luncheon at the rooms of the 
Kansas City, Kan., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

According to rumors in circulation 
among Kansas City hay men, the West- 
ern Trunk Line committee has decided 
to turn down the request of Colorado 
milling interests for a modification of 
the milling-in-transit privilege on alfalfa 
hay from Colorado eastward. No offi- 
cial report has been made. 

J. D. Cole of the Kansas Hay Co., 
Kansas City, had the honor of selling 
the first car of new alfalfa hay on the 
local market this year. The car was 
shipped from Heizer, a dry spot in 
central Kansas, arriving last Monday, 
May 11. It graded No. 1 and was in 
good condition, with fine quality gener- 
ally. Mr. Cole sold the hay to Cash, 
Griggs & Kinell at $26.50 a ton. The 
buyers placed the car on an Hastern or- 
der. Last year the first new-crop car 
of alfalfa arrived from Oklahoma on 
May 10. Though another car of alfalfa 
is said to be en route from western 
Kansas, no big movement of new hay 
is expected inside of two or three weeks. 
Additional rains this week were against 
harvesting and baling. 


KANSAS CITY. 

May 16.—Not because of scarcity in the 
country, but due to wet weather and the 
application of producers’ time to spring 
work, the receipts of hay suffered a fur- 
ther reduction this week. Though prairie 
offerings were larger, the losses in other 
kinds brought the total arrivals down to 
161 cars, or 
year ago the receipts were 288 cars. ; 

Only 64 cars of alfalfa were offered, this 
movement being 43 less than a week ago. 
A car of new crop hay from central Kan- 
sas arrived Monday, showing excellent 
quality and selling at the top price of the 


week. Most of the receipts graded stand- 
ard or below. There was a good demand 
for medium to fancy hay. Other kinds 


showed no special activity. Handlers could 
have booked more orders if assured of hay 
to fill them within the next few days. Gen- 
erally unchanged prices were quoted. 

Prairie arrivals made a total of 81 cars, 
or 26 more than a week ago. There was 
a brisk trade until Saturday, with prices 
unchanged. Dullness and weakness 
marked the closing day. 

Sixteen cars comprised the receipts of 
timothy, clover mixed and clover. The 
total was 8 less than a week ago. Nearly 
all of the offerings consisted of timothy. 
A limited demand absorbed everything on 
sale and there were no notable price 
changes. 

A single car of straw arrived, but it had 
been bought ahead. More could have been 
sold if avaialble, but there was no in- 
crease in prices bid. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 


follows per ton f. o. b. Kansas City: 
Alfalfa —_ Select eRe $23.50@ 26.50; 
ard. $16@19; No. 2, $12 -50@15.50; No. 3, $9 
@12. 
$10.50@11; No. 2, $8.50@ 
10; No. 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, 
2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, hae 
Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, 
$12.50@138.50; No. 2, $9@12. 
$7@9. 
Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ket for hay is very quiet, with small sup- 
plies which, however, are ample for all re- 
receipts but demand is limited. We quote 
hay, Federal grades: Timothy—No. 1, 
sample, $10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 
1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 8, $12@14. 


choice, $21@23; No. $19. 50@20. 50; stand- 
Prairie—No. 1, 
3, $5.50@8; packing, $4@5. 
$13 
@14; No. 

Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, 

May 16.—B aled hay and straw: The mar- 
quirements. Straw is steady under small 
nominal; No. 2, $18@19; No. 38, $16@17; 
Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 


25 less than a week ago. A’ 


May 20, a 


2, $13@14. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1 
$14@15. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $17@ 
17.50. Straw—Straight rye, $15@15. +50, 
wheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@ 14.50. 
CINCINNATI. 
May 18.—While recent disappointing re- 
turns to shippers of hay have effectively 


shut off the receipts, creating a decidedly 
stronger tone, and a 50c advance for tim- 
othy and mixed, the quotation on most 
days was merely nominal owing to the very 
limited offerings of top grades. Actua 
sales showed little variation in values, but 
offers to buy in the country were generally 
on a higher basis warranting a nominally, 
better price. The demand was good, with 
shipping interests short of supplies to fil] 
orders, but this and the local demand was 
confined entirely to top grades. There 
was some evidence of holding off by buy- 
ers at the close of the week due to an ex- 
pected increase in receipts which was in- 
dicated by advices to the trade. Timothy 
and light mixed are in best demand, but) 
heavy mixed and clover will also sell bet- 
ter owing to the week’s scarcity. No. qT 


timothy, $18.50@19; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, 
$13@15; threshed, $8. 50@16; no grade, 


$8@ 
10; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $14. 50@15. 50; 
No. 1 light clover mixed, $16.50@17.50; No. 


1 clover mixed, $15@16; No. 2, $12@14. 50; 
no grade, $10@11; No. 1 clover, aaa 50@ 
16.50: No. 2, $12@14; no grade, $8@9; No, 


1 second eutting alfalfa, $18@19; No. 2) 
$15@16.50; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $16@ 


17; No. 2, $12@14; sound sample grassy 
hay, $9@10: wheat straw, $9.50@10.50; oats 
straw, $9@10; rye straw, $13@14. | 


TOLEDO. 


May 18.—The hay market is still dull, 
with prices unchanged. Receipts and ship- 
ments are practically nil. A heavy supply, 
of hay is still in farmers’ hands, accord-| 
ing to the state federal crop bureau. The 
recent rains have been very beneficial te 
the new hay crop. The amount of old hay 
on farms is estimated at 17 per cent of 
last year’s crop and this compares with) 
11 per cent last year. This carry-over is 
in part due to the large crop, but the slow 
market demand has had much to do with 
the inability of farmers to move the crop. 

Prices last week were as follows: No. 1 
timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No wii 
light clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 hea 
clover mixed, $12.50; No. 1 red clover, $11; 
No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; No. uf sec.) 
ond cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat 
straw, $8.50; sound dry oats straw, $8; f 
o. b. Toledo. 

MEMPHIS. 

May 16.—Receipts of hay for the week. 
were 37 cars, but there is no scarcity. 
Good grades not any too -plentiful, but 
trade continues to buy in small lots. Rains 
helped pastures some, but not affecting) 
hay demand any yet. Quote: Timothy, 
one, $21.50@22; standard, $20.50@21; two, 
$19.50@20. Alfalfa, one, $27. 50@28; stand- 
ard, $24.50@25; two, $21@21.50. 

MILWAUKEE. 

May 16.—Prices for hay continued un- 

changed at Milwaukee last week. Demand 
was stagnant and the market status ne 
inal. Current quotations, per ton, are: 
1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@ Hl 
No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; No. 2 clover mixell 
$11@12; sample hay, $6@S8; marsh feeding, 
$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat) 
straw, $9@10. | 
BOSTON 
16.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 
timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 
eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24, 
Straw—Rye straw, $21@22; oat straw, $13 
@15. 


May 


BALTIMORE. 

May 16.—There is a steady tone to the 
market on the higher grades of timothy 
and choice light clover mixed hay, of whieh 
descriptions there is no over- “supply on 
spot, while inquiry is fair at quotations. 
Medium and low grade hay in full supply 
and the movement of the poorer grades is 
very sluggish. Straw of all kinds in mod- 
erate offering and steady, with a fair job- 
bing demand for No. 1 wheat and oat) 
blocks. Not much _ inquiry for No. 1 
straight rye straw. Quotations follow: F 

No. 2 timothy, $18:50@19; No. 3, $15. 50@ 
17: No. 1 light clover mixed, $17.50@18; No. 
1 clover mixed, $17; No. 2, $15@16. Straw 
—No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; Nomi 
wheat, $15@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 


LOS ANGELES. 

The hay arrivals for the week amounted 
to 277 cars. No. 1 alfalfa selling at $21@ 
22; No. 2 $2 less; No. 1 barley hay, $19; 
No. i oat hay, $21. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

y 14.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfie, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 
21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clo- 
ver, $16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 

DULUTH. 

May 16.—Almost midsummer conditions 
have prevailed in the hay market recently. | 
Demand was limited and _ receipts were 
curtailed through instructions issued by 
dealers to shippers to hold back their cars. 
Closing prices are unchanged, as follows: — 
Timothy—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $15; mixed’ 
timothy, No. 1, $15; No. 2, $10. Prairie=! 
No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. Mids 
land—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. Rye straw, $95) 
oats straw, $8.50. 

NEW YORK. 
May 14.—The New York Hay ra 


Ass'n has issued the following weekly re-— 
port, with latest quotations: 
Hay. Straw, 


Receipts for week ............. aie } 
Receipts last week Be, le 40 
Receipts from Sept. 43,133 952. 


The different terminal markets present 
an entirely different condition. 
At Manhattan rail and river receipts 


| 
| 
%, 


— 
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ve been moderate, large bales, at all 
imes in light supply, moving off readily 
it full quotations. Small bales are in more 
jberal supply at 33rd street. Sales have 
tragged and show some decline over the 
week. Medium and lower grades have 
moved comparatively well, but at this 
riting there is a greater quantity of good 
quality small bales than the trade can 
veadily absorb. 
At Brooklyn the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Receipts at the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal have been moderate, but 
with an excessively heavy supply of hay 
it Bushwick Station and limited demand 
he situation throughout Brooklyn has 
eakened and the inside range of quota- 
sions as shown below is more applicable to 
that point. 

Rye straw in light supply and light de- 
mand. 
New invoices on the whole 
ight to moderate. 
Federal grade quotations for large bales 


are as follows: 

| Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2. $22@24; No. 
3, $18@21. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $22 
'@24; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, $17@18. Medium 
clover mixed—No. 1, $19@21; No. 2, $15@ 
16. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $22@24; No. 
2 $19@21; No. 8, $17@18. Heavy grass 
imixed—No. 1, $14@15. Rye straw—No. 1, 


range from 


‘$15@16. 
CHICAGO. 

May 18.—In light supply and the demand 
good. Market firm. No. 1 timothy was 


quotable at $19@21—outside for choice; No. 


2, $15@17; No. 38, $10@13. Timothy and 
iclover—Light mixed, No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, 
$14@16; heavy mixed—No. 1, $13@15; No. 


2% $11@12. Timothy and_ grass—Light 
ixed, No. 1, $15@17; No. 2. $12@14; heavy 
‘mixed, No. 1. $14@15; No. 2, $11@12. Clo- 
ver—No. 1, $12@13; No. 2, $9@11. Mixed 
grass—No. 1, $12@14; No. 2, $10@11. Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota prairie hay, $12@15. Marsh hay— 
feeding, $10@12. Marsh hay, packing, $10 
@12. Rye straw quotable at $10@11; oat 
straw at $8@10; wheat straw at $8@10. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| May 18.—Steady to strong on good and 
choice hay, but no material change for the 
better in the under grades. Sales: 
Timothy—1 car No. 3 at $13, 2 cars and 
part car do at $14, 2 cars do at $15, 1 car 
ido at $15.50, 1 car No. 2 at $16, 1 car do 
at $18, 1 car standard at $19, 2 cars do 
at 920, 3 cars No. 1 at $21, 3 cars do at $22. 
| Clover, mixed—l car no grade at $9, 1 
car and part car No. 2 at $14, 140 bales do 
(one levee) at $14. 
_ Alfalfa—Part car common at $10. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


' Arrivals light and _ all offerings 
cleaned up. Corn planting is now. gen- 
eral and predictions are for a continued 
light run of hay for the next ten days 
and a better feeling for all grades of 
tame hay. Feeding prairie is dull, while 
packing hay is in demand. The supply 
of straw is liberal and the market easy. 
—Walters Brothers. 

| Light arrivals bound to advance 
prices. Good hay, especially in demand 
but straw not much in demand.—Albert 
Miller & Co. ‘ 

Receipts of timothy hay are light and 
leadings almost nil. Market shows im- 
provement and even common hay is 
about cleaned up. We are looking for 
prairie and marsh packing, but alfalfa 
and straw are dull—Bridge & Leonard. 


ORGANIZE HAY ASSOCIATION. 

The hay dealers and shippers of Mari- 
copa County, Arizona, have organized a 
hay association with headquarters at 
Phoenix. One of the purposes of the 
organization will be to put the new U. 
5. alfalfa grades into effect, through an 
inspection service, the members having 
agreed that the fees are to be regulated 
by the expense to which the association 
is put. 

re 


MEXICAN WHEAT GROWERS 
ASK PROTECTION. 


Wheat growers in the state of Jalisco 
have petitionetd the government to in- 
crease the present import duty on 
wheat in order that they may find a 
better market within the country for 
their production, according to H. Bent- 
ley MacKenzie, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Mexico City. Growers claim 
that wheat from Canada will probably 
be shipped to Mexico in large quanti- 
ties in view of the fact that a high 
tariff on wheat exists in the United 
‘States, and that as a result the Mexi- 
ican wheat growers will suffer greatly 
from this competition. 


Use our liner advertising department 
‘to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 
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TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Concluded from page 23] 


May 1. The government has made official 
forecasts 13 years, in seven of which the 
final out-turn was larger than the May 1 
forecast, and in six years smaller than 
the May 1 forecast. Only once in the 13 
years has the final out-turn exceeded the 
May 1 forecast by more than 55 million and 
only three times by more than 40 million. 
On the other hand, only twice in the 135 
years has it fallen more than 20 million 
under the May 1 forecast. This gives a 
range of from 425 to 485 million within 
which the harvest may be expected based 
upon precedent.—Clement Curtis & Co. 


It is very difficult for anyone who ordi- 
narily entertains positive convictions to 
have to repeat each day that we can see 
nothing upon which to take a decided 
stand until world crops have progressed 
much further. But thinking as we do, that 
the price trend is bound to be determined 
by world crop out-turn and believing that 
present prices are just about a correct re- 
flection of known conditions, we cannot do 
anything but adhere to the above view.— 
Cross, Ray, Eberhardt & Harris. 

The Government estimate of a winter 
wheat crop of 445 million bushels fell flat 
as an immediate market factor, for the 
reason that there had been over-inflation, 
caused by an Eastern newspaper estimate 
of a crop of around 390 millions; however, 
it is commonly accepted that a yield of 445 
million winter wheat is not large enough 
to create a comfortable situation. It places 
the burden entirely upon the spring wheat 
crop; it is altogether too early to have any 
definite knowledge as to yield of spring 
wheat, but it is pretty well known that 
there is a deficiency of sub-soil moisture 
which necessitates frequent rains during 
the entire period of growth. There was an 
enormous abandonment of winter wheat 
acreage, due to winter killing, which in 
turn was due to insufficient moisture last 
fall, thereby preventing proper root growth. 
The Department of Agriculture finds sup- 
plies in exporting countries as of May Ist 
at 210 millions; assuming an average ex- 
port shipment for May and June, there 
will be left a world’s carryover of 125 
millions. which compares with 283 millions 
last year.—Thomson & McKinnon. 


Sale of wheat from outside points to 
Chicago of 600,000 bus. were reported. 
causing late selling. The general news 
was rather favorable to holders, with for- 
eign markets strong, a decrease on passage 


of 3,448,000, while our visible decreased 
2,850,000 bus. The local shipping demand 
was moderate. Local stocks were reduced 


for the week. Clearances were 
Kansas reports indicate little 
the better recently, and Le- 
of conditions east of 
the Mississippi indicates an extremely 
spotted crop. Northwest crop news was 
favorable. Private foreign cables were 
more bullish, saying the demand was good 
with decreasing stocks a factor. The sit- 
uation is two sided, and on the setbacks 
we advise purchases.—Logan & Bryan. 


26,000 bus. 
moderate. 
change for 
Count’'s summary 


General rains having been reported over 
the west and central west, wheat prices 
opened lower, but there was good support 
on the break and later in the session, on 
reports of possible frost over part of the 
wheat belt, the market responded splen- 
didly and closed at the high point of the 
day. Considering the light outside inter- 
est and favorable weather, the advance in 
today’s market was worthy of notice. No 
export business was reported, but buying 
of May wheat continued and that future 
again showed unusual strength. Bullish 
statistics are expected and a heavy reduc- 
tion in supplies on ocean passage is looked 
for, one statement showing a decrease of 
some 9,000,000 bus. We would use care in 
making purchases of wheat, but should the 
outside interest increase materially, higher 
prices may be looked for.—J. J. Badenoch 
Co. 

Wheat after a weak and lower start on 
the decline in Liverpool and additional 
rains in the west and southwest, turned 
strong and advanced materially on reports 
of unseasonable temperatures and predic- 
tions of colder weather to follow. Demand 
from millers continues to be limited and 
the basis for cash as compared with reg- 
ular May practically unchanged. Corn fol- 
lowed the trend in wheat and likewise felt 
the effect of beneficial rains early and 
later the promise of unfavorable weather 


from low temperatures. Sales for ship- 
ment were _ disappointing. The receipts 
show some increase and contain a larger 


percentage of high grade corn, for which 
there was a reduction of about le per bu. 
in premiums. Sales and offerings of ‘‘to 
arrive’ lots were larger, indicating an in- 
crease in the movement in the near future. 
—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Although the generous rains were re- 
peated over the winter and spring terri- 
tory, and some selling developed on this 
and the disappointing cables, the market 
encountered strong commission house buy- 
ing, and gradually moved up. Northwest 
markets were strong all day on reports of 
excellent demand for their spring wheat, 
although export demand was again re- 
ported flat. Weather predictions tor frost 
over the west and northwest caused mod- 
erate buying and some short covering. The 
trade is impressed with the belief that 
Monday’s statistics will present a bullish 
array. There was a good deal of 'reinstat- 
ing of long wheat on this account. The 
failure of our market to decline on these 
rains suggests that the tightness in cash 
wheat underlying the market at present is 
the potent influence governing prices.— 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. 


W. ROBINSON 


HARRY 
Deceased. 


For many years active in the Cleveland 
hay and grain trade, and in association 
work, has Just passed away. 


COTTON NOTES 


Cotton Standards Conference. 


A conference of European cotton ex- 
changes and associations and represen- 
tatives of the United States department 
of agriculture is to be held at London, 
May 20, to consider proposed modifica- 
tions in the agreements providing for 
the use of universal cotton standards 
in purchasing American cotton. A num- 
ber of representatives of American cot- 
ton exchanges and associations will also 
attend the conference. W. G. Campbell, 
director of regulatory work, Dr. H. C. 
Taylor, chief of the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics and H. C. Slade, cotton 
specialist, will represent the depart- 
ment of agriculture at the London con- 
ference. 


Not a Cotton Producer. 


The Argentine republic, while a great 
grain grower, is not making much head- 
way as a cotton producer. Last year the 
Argentinians made a special effort in 
cotton, planting 259,000 acres, against 
155,000 in 1923, but the outcome was 
only 74,700 bales. During the previous 
year the yield was 68,800 bales. Drouth 
and leaf worm attacks caused some loss 
of acreage, and only 257,000 were har- 
vested. Locusts or grasshoppers took 
a late toll. 


Egyptian Acreage Increases. 


An increase of nearly 13 per cent in 
the Egyptian cotton acreage for the 
1924-25 crop has just been officially 
announced by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce is 
advised. 

The area under cultivation for all 
types of Egyptian cotton this coming 
season is estimated locally at 1,787,843 
feddans (1 feddan equals 1.038 acres), 
compared with 1,588,100 feddans for the 
season just closed. 


Insuring Growing Cotton. 


The Automobile Insurance Company, 
through Haas, Howell & Co. of Atlanta, 
will issue insurance covering growing 
cotton against damage by hail, wind- 
storm, boll weevil and other hazards, 
according to the Montgomery, Ala., Ad- 
vertiser. It will insure against damage 
from weevil only where the cotton fields 
are protected by Huff-Daland Dusters, 
Inc., which dusts fields by airplane. It 
is stated that insurance of from $7 to 
$20 an acre will be granted for a pre- 
mium to be determined after inspection 
of the risk. It is thought that the rate 
will be from 60c to 80c an acre. 


(735) 35 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited _‘T: Prog Prompt Retarn 
OMAHA, NEBRAS A 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Chicago New York 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


VALUE OF TRADE ASSOCIA-' 
TIONS. 


In speaking before the recent conven- 
vention of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, President Coolidge 
pointed out the possibility of service 
which a trade association may provide. 
His remarks follow: “If trade associa- 
tions could be so conducted that the pub- 
lic might be assured of all their poten- 
tial advantages and at the same time 
safeguard against the disadvantages in- 
cident to restricted competition and the 
exaction of too liberal profits, they 
would render a large service to the 
community and would be assured of a 
corresponding measure of confidence 
and support.” 


——_- 


PRINCE RUPERT IS NEW CANA- 
DIAN GRAIN PORT. 


Western Canada will have another 
modern grain port on the Pacific when 
the new terminal elevator at Prince 
Rupert has been constructed. Fill for 
the foundations has been constructed 
only a short distance from the govern- 
ment wharf and tenders have been called 
for the substructure. Preliminary es- 
timates of the cost amount to $1,500,000 
and the elevator capacity proposed is 
1,250,000 bus., which will afford a trans- 
shipping accommodation equal to that 
of Vancouver when it made its first 
and successful bid as a world grain 
port. 


“cq 2 —_— 
Among the subjects discussed and to 
be discussed at a number of grain deal- 


ers’ conventions this year is one on 
the use of radio by country grain 
dealers. 
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faith in their ability to render efficient service. It pays to do business 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


business interests therein to make com- 
mittments and their apparent tendency to assume a 
waiting attitude. 


Taking the broad view of things, world conditions 


are decidedly improved, but from a narrow aspect 


it is no doubt entirely justifiable for certain indus- 


q tries to go along carefully. 


The over-conservative type would be repaid think- 
ing back a bit and recalling the dire predictions of 
business disaster last month, a year ago and prob- 
ably at regular intervals for all time, forecasts that 


have not been realized. This is nothing new but un- 


fortunately is quite probably the result of innuendo, 


- cowardice, slander and such practices of either weak- 


kneed or mischievous competition. 


It has been stated here and often proven to be a 
fact that the avoidance of boom times which were 
not warranted, was a good thing all around. Manu- 
facturers, merchandisers, brokers or what-not who 
have but little conservatism of the right sort and be- 
come pessimistic without cause will be the only suf- 


' ferers during times when courageous business men 


who appreciate the fundamental strength of this 
nation and its substantial commercial fabric are 


forging ahead. 


Can any one imagine the proper exercise of good 
business judgment and foresight on the part of any 
one who is so obsessed by fear that he is afraid 
to sell goods today which he must make tomorrow 
or buy materials this week which will be required 
next week? Admittedly, it takes a certain amount of 
courage to undertake any business transaction and 
the Government need not be expected to subsidize 
any individual or group, and he who looks to the 
Government for such protection is indeed faint- 
hearted. 


If business could only learn to take it a day at a 
time—cross bridges when they come and not before, 
we should find the results infinitely better and ample 
provision made for the protection of our business 
in the necessary plans which of course must be laid 
to take care of it; but this fussing around, seeking 
trouble where there is none, makes matters worse 
as all who will can surely see. 


Students of market conditions know full well how 
unreliable prices have been, as based upon trade 
Statistics. Market influences have largely been emo- 
tional, an unfortunate status of affairs which exag- 
gerates actual conditions either favorably or un- 
favorably. Underlying facts have not been suffi- 
ciently influential and business gossip has been all 
too predominant lately. It is a gross mistake to 
expect the establishment of new records in business 
from week to week. Affairs in general #re now 
rated good and the future promise seems to be stable. 


The Financial Outlook. 


American money continues easy with a slight 
hardening in London, where Sterling is back to its 
permanent par of $4.8654 suggesting that liquid 
funds here are seeking higher returns there. Beyond 
this, however, there is a considerable pressure from 
British funds for investment in gilt edge American 
stocks and bonds, undoubtedly one of the factors 


_ contributing to our present high security markets. 


As above stated, with certain industries suffering 
a set-back but with trade in general on a profitable 


basis, railway and export shipments satisfactory and 
only the natural percentage of unemployment, con- 
structive developments only are in sight. Students 
of the future trend of prices feel to a considerable 
extent that many commodities will settle downward, 
which from a financial standpoint is due to the rapid 
resumption of the gold basis in many countries. 


World Court Approval. 


Growing favor is being granted the world court 
idea. Its adoption in our judgment means much to 
the financial recovery of the world. France con- 
tinues to search about for some means to finance the 
war debt to the United States. Her problems seem 
to return to the old ring-around-the-rosy game, it 
being pointed out that France can hardly pay 
America and England without collecting from Ger- 


“BLOWING HOT AND BLOWING 
COLD” 
EATHER conditions such as 
have probably never before been 
experienced in this country, cov- 
ered most of the surplus wheat and corn 
states during the past week, ranging all 
the way from a record high to a record 
low temperature for the dates, within a 
period of less than 48 hours. 

That much damage was done by this 
freak of the weather is conceded by all, 
both wheat and corn as well as other 
grains suffering severely. 

It is, of course, too early to form any 
conclusions as to just how great the dam- 
age really was, and while there is still 
ample time throughout most of the belt 
for re-seeding, that will add another bur- 
den to the farmer which he can ill afford 
to bear. An offsetting situation in corn 
is the new acreage from fallow hay lands. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
quickly reflected in higher prices on all 
grains. 


many, American Ambassador Herrick has been giv- 
ing earnest attention to this matter, standing aloof 
from any plan which will collect French payments 
from Germany direct, and taking the position that 
it is not wise for the United States to collect our 
varied allied debts from Germany in a second handed 
manner. 

The Treasury balance-sheet, as of May 16 shows 
these figures of such debts: 


Be] Siri tin ene ead ©. 5 s lace, sisteleiernar buries $ 480,503,983 
CZeCHOSlOVA KT Ameerwetre mt lc Gis os 's0s a)sherisipis 117,679,095 
ISTH ONIA W cae een eI NITE ares = & Slaxeat sic ames 17,794,020 
TAN CO ae eee Fic lace «sii ate apteame 4,210,556,948 
GTEOCHS Rare eter tear CGS nfs e vn os cle woaiblene 17,625,000 
Dita l Voiced ede erste etustal sh 2 s,.6i< suclo¥ohatelons 2,138,543,852 
SLE VEL ae ae neta eee ter elise) 9)», sitnv'e: Cxoearatentire 6,352,139 
FUUUNRE TT BL porte ria eee ete ate och sis, «),0\ ee'ts,'e Sy¢ cauenteyrs 46,508,661 
SALE O81 Vd Ee cider eee eIts ra teie ce te s\ceyeiial'e oo ev clowns 63,414,997 


(TTA TIO COUD ONS eAIERORE. .o,910 0%, oelti okaishals« $7,100,978,695 
These calculations do not include Armenia, which 
owes $14,959,479, but which has no Government 


recognized by Washington, or Liberia, whose total in- 
debtedness to the United States is less than $35,000. 
Russia owes about $200,000,000. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger in a recent issue 
calls for a debt show-down, reminding the old world 
that the time has come for action in the interest of 
the American taxpayers who raised the money 
through Liberty and Victory loans; sent it to Europe 
and tor seven years, our Government has been pay- 
ing the interest on it. 


Henry Ford’s Bank. 


Wall Street was much concerned last week rela- 
tive to the reported Henry Ford. It 
seems he has been casting about for proper entrance 
into the monied affairs of New York through the 
Guardian Trust Co. of Detroit, a new banking enter- 
prise, backed by the Ford millions, just announced 
as the Guardian-Detroit Co. of New York City. 

Wall Street has been just a little “offish” of Henry 
Ford for some time, 
sible recrimination, harking back to the early days 
when Ford was not quite so big as he is today, and 
because he may not then have’ been treated especially 
liberally as a borrower. 


invasion of 


watching him closely for pos- 


Indicative of the customary action of the Federal 
Government such as in the International Harvester 
case, the state of Mississippi has brought suit against 
the Ford Motor Co. for $12,000,000 for alleged in- 
fringement of the Anti-Trust law. As with the Har- 
vester company, it is becoming dangerous for large, 
successful corportions to grow through natural abili- 
ties until their very size attracts the attention and 
investigation of the Government. 


There is a close parallel in the International and 
Ford cases, neither attempting a monopoly and, ac- 
cording to the views of most people, they should not 
be subject to the embarrassing and expensive de- 
fense against Governmental suspicion. 


Distribution Costs. 


The grain dealer; the feed manufacturer and the 
merchandiser of agricultural products of any class, 
knows full well the high costs of distribution. It is 
on the theory that such costs can be reduced through 
co-operative marketing that the latter idea was 
launched years ago and has sailed its precarious 
course ever since. 

This subject was given a prominent position at 
the Houston, Texas, convention last week of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the world. The out- 
growth of its discussion seemed to be that “we must 
build up more consumer pull and have less selling 
push.” It was felt that there were too many jobbers, 
dealers, brokers and middlemen. The statement was 
freely offered that many of these cogs in the wheel 
were not efficient and did not perform a duty worthy 
of the payment received. In many lines of trade 
it is believed that there is not enough business to 
go around among the tnousands of corporations or 
individuals making their livelihood therein. 


It is certainly an interesting discussion to consider 
just how far competition is a benefit to trade, and 
at its conclusion one usually finds that the elimina- 
tion of those with insufficient capital, brains, poor 
geographical location, etc., is the outcome. Modern 
merchandising seems to disprove the assertion that 
competition makes trade and to lend weight and 
success to those sales arguments which are bolstered 
up by quality, honesty and reasonable 
profits. 


service, 
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HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


E believe the following from “Our Paper” 

WX should be passed along to the readers of 

PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 

“Tt has just come to our attention that a Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Salesman, claiming to represent the 
‘National Underwriters Laboratories,’ is calling on 
elevator owners in the Northwest and informing 
them that barrels and buckets are not now recog- 
nized by insurance companies, and that it will be 
necessary for them to put in extinguishers. A re- 
duction in rate, he tells them, will then be granted. 
In many instances he has succeeded in loading up 
elevators with his extinguishers at a high price. 


“Now let it be understood that we consider barrels 
and buckets the first line of defense for an elevator, 
and we require their installation. We recommend 
extinguishers for oil and gasoline fires, and where 
conditions warrant, we require that they be put in; 


but we do not consider them a substitute for barrels 
and buckets. 


“We strongly suggest that none of our policy- 
holders buy fire fighting. equipment of any kind 
without consulting us. We know what is required, 
and we will not recommend anything else. Where 
we can make a saving in the purchase of equipment 
of any kind, we are only too glad to pass it on to 
our members. We are not interested in making a 
profit on anything of this kind; but we are interested 
in fire prevention, first, last, and all the time, and 
anything we can do to help the cause along we will 
do willingly. 

“The Fire Prevention Movement, like every other 
good movement, carries a lot of fly-by-nights in its 
wake. Beware of them. Our men are well known 
to you, and the past record of your mutual com- 
panies is sufficient evidence that they will not mis- 


lead you. Don’t listen to every Tom, Dick and Harry 
that comes along.” 


THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


stances.a fine thing, but like a good many other 
activities that are fundamentally fine, it may be 
easily carried too far. 


B esnce on the installment plan is in many in- 


By means of the plan, many a home and many a 
farm has been purchased and paid for that could 
not otherwise have been secured and the same thing 
is true as to tractors, threshing outfits, 
engines, etc. 


gasoline 


Apparently, however, some of the automobile con- 
cerns are making it too easy for people to obtain 
cars in that way, and as a result collections in many 
other lines of trade are being checked, and business 
men, especially in retail lines, are in serious finan- 
cial difficulties because of this condition. 

It is said that literally thousands of automobiles 
have been thus sold to men on salaries of from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars a week, and that because 
these purchasers know their cars will be taken away 
from them if the installments are not promptly paid, 
these obligations are met even though the butcher, 
the grocer and the clothier are forced to wait for 
what is due them, and perhaps even to extend further 
credit. 

The automobile is a wonderful source of happiness, 
as well as business need, and this is not written with 
a desire to deprive any one of a single one of the 
pleasures of life. Neither is it written in a spirit 
of criticism of the sales methods of certain of the 
automobile manufacturers. 

The problem is an industrial one, however, of no 
mean proportions and while it may not directly effect 
very many of our readers just now it is sure, if not 
soon solved, to have a profound effect upon our 
entire credit system, and that is something in which 
not only every business man, but also every other 
citizen in the country is vitally interested. A proper 
balance is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped for, before 
the situation becomes nationally serious. 
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PROFIT FROM SIDELINES 


Il: the annual report of one of the larger co-oper- 


ative associations showing business handled dur- 

ing 1924 as more than a million dollars, the state- 
ment is very frankly made that the association could 
never show much of a profit if the only money it 
could make would be what it could save in its mar- 
keting operations, its profit having come almost alto- 
gether from purchases it had made for the members. 

There is, of course, no reason for country eleva- 
tors depending on side lines for all of their profits, 
but they are continuously confronted by the com- 
petition of the co-operative associations and there 
is, therefore, all the more reason why a fair margin 
of profit should be made on everything that is han- 
dled as-a side line as well as an outstanding reason 
for keeping grain handling costs at the lowest pos- 
sible minimum, thus making it possible to handle 
grain on margins that are fairly comparable with 
costs to the farmers in even the best managed co- 
operative institutions. 

Here are two ways by which the individual ele- 
vator men may very successfully combat much of 
the co-operative propaganda which is being put out. 


TOO MANY OF US? 


[ca GROWING complexity of life, and espe- 


cially of business life, brings forth the query as 
to whether there may not already be too many 
people in this country for its and their good. 

It is indisputably true that there are too many 
men engaged in the mining of coal and the result 
is a periodical shutting down of many mines and 
the consequent business paralysis of mining centers. 

It is also true that in practically every city and 
village in the entire country there are too many 
people engaged in most lines of retail trade, the 
result in this case being reduced volume of sales for 
each individual unit and a consequent high percent- 
age of overhead, thus calling for higher margins 
of profite and a heavier burden on the consuming 
public. 

Take the farmers, for example, and there are said 
to be more than seven millions of them, which means 
one to each 18 or 19 persons in the country, and 
if they and their families are deducted, the number 
upon which each farmer must depend for the sale 
of his surplus products, is reduced to perhaps 13 
or 14. 

If any other great group of business men were 
confronted by a similar situation, it would not take 
very much of a prophet to correctly foretell what 
would happen. 

There are still a lot of economic problems for the 
United States to solve, and while some of them, like 
the one referred to, are tremendous and vital, we 
are optimistic enough to believe that they can and 


‘will be solved. 


Their proper solution, however, depends ‘first, on 
the right kind of leadership and, second, on a will- 
ingness to follow when the right kind of leadership 
is found, and we are confident the men who are 
engaged in the grain business are willing to do their 
full share when the call for service comes. 


——_ — 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE 


| the HUNDRED industrial groups throughout 


the United States are now at work on definite 

programs of waste elimination, and in some of 
them, gigantic strides have been made and enormous 
savings effected. 

In the grain business, as well as in any other single 
industry, the big savings will doubtless always come 
through concerted action, but there are unquestion- 
ably industrial wastes in every elevator in the land, 
that could be eliminated by a careful study of the 
various mechanical operations, by the men who are 
directly in charge of them. 

Needless pulleys or line shafting, wasting valuable 
power; getting up steam (electric or gas engine) 
for a short run and repeating the same thing per- 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’’ these figures repre— 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 


erence: 
May 23, May 16, May 24, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Primary receipts ..... 5,192,000 2,879,000 3,665,000 
Primary shipments 6,828,000 4,179,000 3,413,000 
Receipts since July 1.482,920,000 477,728,000 324,344,000 
Wisile “ecrcn svete ace 37,173,000 40,604,000 44,666,000 
Bradst’s vis., May 16. 42,780,000 45,514,000 49,056,000 
Brad., Can., May 16.. 53,748,000 56,214,000 79,064,000 
Exports, American ... 6,068,000 6,183,000 8,030,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 10,039,000 9,205,000 13,924,000 
On®= Dassarer eee. «oe 59,008,000 63,624,000 64,824,000 
Corn— ; 
Primary receipts ..... 2,734,000 1,728,000 2,491,000 
Primary shipments 2,160,000 2,288,000 3,900,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.147,665,000 144,931,000 196,872,000 
Visible! 1.1. eeeee ois 17,383,000 19,582,000 13,252,000 
Bradst’s vis., May 16. 20,978,000 22,842,000 16,715,000 
Exports, American ... 26,000 26,000 53,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,285,000 3,192,000 6,605,000 
AE PASSALE See eec nce 9,036,000 6,596,000 21,403,000 
ats— 
Primary receipts ..... 3,313,000 2,492,000 2,649,000 
Primary shipments .. 4,626,000 5,084,000 3,404,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.233,814,000 230,501,000 200,806,000 
Visible, job ecoirectus vane 37,349,000 40,123,000 7,300,000 
Bradst’s, May 16 ..... 42,894,000  45,924,00 9,725,000 
Exports, American ... 3,116,000 5,194,00 906,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 3,298,000 6,076,000 1,984,000 
ees passage asec. 12,970,000 11,340,000 6,060,000 
cattle— 
Receipts, 6*markets... 167,000 173,000 219,000 
eee 6 markets. 51,000 52,000 75,000 
ogs— ‘ 
Receipts, 9 markets... 455,000 476,000 656,000 
- Shipments, 9 markets. 189,000 159,000 198,000 
heep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 203,000 227,000 179,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 38,000 42,000 58,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
iW GOK payne Steere ee eccitte 515,000 567,000 744,000 
Season to date....... 6,543,000 6,028,000 9,751,000 
Exports, hog products— 
Meets; bse: seme eo 7,313,000 13,132,000 13,247,000 
BOLD dole ye tad or ihc. bee 9,374,000 13,686,000 10,077,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle, Mi gereeasa cst $10.00 $10.10 $ 9.50 
HOgSS Care coef accver 12.35 11.65 7.50 
Sheep (2c, seers «case 7.10 7.60 7.50. 
Lam DS, ti< aeceies.s sere 12.65 14.50 14.80 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 238 234 236 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
MIA. ca vies RICE os « othe $15.75 $15.65 $10.25 
AR hb eer Sats 4 Coen AD 15.85 15.80 10.40 
September sic: occ <1 16.10 16.10 10.67% 
October ccemitarci emis 16.05 1610.) 7 A524 . 
S. R. Sides— 
MY? as) vin eteiietey esac $17.45 $17.00 $ 9.70 
WY" isheo ie Ao ie. tees 17.4216 17.25 9.65 
D. S. Bellies— 
May woes ss cyarleise «ess $20.25 $19.60 10.00 
July: Le sae esleseen 19.95 19.35 10.07% 
Wheat— 
May” Rei ientite cio are $1.70 $1.71 $1.05 7% 
uly” fics ee eMieies 6: <ecats 1.565% 1.53% 1.08% 
September <i... .. 02. 1.49% 1.44% 1.09% 
Corn— 
IMaVe Wari ietts ee tates arora $1.14 $1.13%4 $0.78% 
SULTS: irene eis. o.ere 1.16 1.16% -16% 
September Qin wer. =s.s-2 1.15 1.14% 75% 
Oats— 
Ma ¥ ar: Se eee pas Shas sys $0.4536 $0.45 $0.465¢ 
JULY) Wis ccs cleans te wae 45% 44% 441g 
SepreniDer wewreie scree cis 455% 44% 393% 


haps on succeeding days instead of arranging in so 
far as may be possible, for full day runs; using 
machinery with dirty or insufficiently lubricated 
bearings; using obsolete or inefficient tools or equip- 
ment; failing to order cars in advance; these and a 
good many other things about an elevator or feed 
mill if permitted, mean waste, and waste costs money, 
thereby reducing profits. 


In many industries, a “suggestion box” has not 
only proven profitable to both employers and em- 
ployees (adopted suggestions being paid for on an 
equitable basis), but it has been conducive to a spirit 
of co-operation that has been truly amazing. 


GOING UP IN SMOKE 


March amounted to.$33,346,000 and for the first 

three months of the year, the total was $107,- 
028,900, representing an economic waste that is truly 
appalling. 

Many of the fires were of course, deliberately set, 
but by far the larger proportion were due to unavoid- 
able causes, while a lot of them were the result of 
carelessness. : 

Mills and elevators, and their contents, contributed 
a very substantial percentage to the figures cited 
above, and while we are sure that practically every 
last one of these fires was unavoidable, we are also 
sure that eternal vigilance would have meant not only 
a goodly reduction in their number, but also, an im- 
pressive reduction in the amount of the losses accru- 
ing therefrom. 


Fs losses in the United States and Canada, for 


—_ 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 
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The character of advertisements in its col- 
amns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


SICAGO, MAY 27, 1925. 


GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


CHANGE for the worse has come 
A over both the winter and the 

spring wheat belts as the result of 
continued hot and dry weather and un- 
less relief is secured immediately, the 
coming private and government reports 
may be startlingly bullish, especially as 
far as the winter wheat crop is con- 
cerned. To some extent this will be 
due to the thin stand in many sections, 
which fails to shield the ground and 
temperatures above 90 with high winds 
bave rapidly absorbed the moisture in 
the southwest and led to a return of 
dry weather talk. Hessian fly has also 
become more active, and local damage 
is probable. With harvests only about 
three weeks away in Oklahoma, the crop 


there is in a position where it can be 


easily damaged, and at best a relatively 
small crop of winter wheat will be se- 
cured this season as compared with that 
harvested in 1924. On the North Pacific 
coast heavy rains have fallen and appre- 
hension as to the outcome has been al- 
layed, as the crop of winter wheat there 
matures early. Under normal condition 
the June 1 condition of spring wheat 
is about the highest of the year and 
there is usually a steady decline from 
then until harvest. Unless moisture is 
received, the initial government report 
may show considerably under a perfect 
condition. There is a lack of reserve 
moisture over a wide area in both the 
American and Canadian Northwest and 
it took but a relatively few days of hot 
weather to develop the fact that the crop 
is unable to withstand much adverse 
condition, especially following a period 
of freezing temperatures almost every 
night for several weeks. The effects of 
the repeated freezes are already appar- 
ent in some sections in killed stools, 
which promises to reduce the yield per 
acre unless excellent weather follows. 
In some quarters the belief prevails that 
a large crop of spring wheat is now 
almost out of the question regardless of 
the fact that the acreage is much in ex- 
eess of that of last year. 


Favorable Conditions Abroad. 

To offset the unfavorable crop reports 
from North America, those from abroad 
taken as a whole are decidedly favor- 
able, and have had considerable influ- 
ence on the foreign demand for the cash 
grain. The latter has not been taken 
of late in a way that would indicate ap- 
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prehension regarding immediate sup- 
plies, and so far little or no business has 
been done in new crop winters for de- 
ferred shipment. However, this busi- 
ness will have to come sooner or later. 
Foreign authorities generally admit that 
there will be a close adjustment of sup- 
plies of old wheat to demand the world 
over, and the carryover promises to be 
materially smaller than that at the end 
of the 1924 season. Should Europe raise 
a large crop this season it would not 
follow that there would be a proportion- 
ate reduction in the demand from im- 
porters, as experience has shown that 
the rurait consumption abroad increases 
when a large crop is raised, while the 
urban consumption is fairly constant. 

Less than a week remains for the 
liquidation of May wheat contracts in 
the world’s markets and regardless of 
the outcome in that delivery it would 
create little surprise if the market 
bulged or broke 5 to 10c in a day de- 
pending on whether buyers or sellers 
liquidate first. As was expected, the 
large purchases of cash wheat in the 
Northwest to go to Chicago for delivery 
purposes have tightened up the markets 
there to some extent, and so far this 
season very little hard winter has been 
delivered in any market. The market 
is now entering the weather and crop 
scare period and will be extremely sen- 
sitive to developments. Speculative 
trade, taken as a whole, is not large, 
and in consequence price changes are ex- 
tremely rapid at times, but sentiment is 
somewhat more favorable to the buying 
side on the sharp dips which come as 
the result of profit taking or pressure. 
There will be no session of the grain ex- 
change on Saturday, May 30, so that 
all contracts will have to be evened up 
in the May by Friday. 

Coarse Grains. 

Warmer weather was very favorable 
for the new corn crop, and planting is 
rapidly nearing completion in all sec- 
tions of the belt. Rain now would be 
very beneficial in many sections to 
hasten germination and growth. Private 
reports indicate that there will be a lib- 
eral increase in the acreage this season, 
put the government will not make an 
estimate until July. The old crop situa- 
tion is generally regarded as strong as 
far as supplies are concerned, and while 
consumption may have been cut down 
due to the price, it remains to be seen 
whether it has been curtailed in propor- 
tion to the reduction in the supply. This 
keeps many traders inclined to the buy- 
ing side whenever values ease. The 
Eastern demand cannot be called active, 
but at the same time stocks at terminals 
are steadily decreasing and after the 
present after planting movement is over, 
the arrivals are expected to be limited. 
Hxport business has developed in oats 
and the shipments to Eastern ports 
from the West have been of considerable 
help in reducing the visible supply, but 
it is hardly probable that the visible can 
be reduced to small proportions by the 
end of the crop pear. The outlook for 
the new crop is decidedly spotted. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


May 23, May 16, May 24, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ..5,576,000 3,246,000 3,677,000 
Corn ...2,581,000 1,706,000 2,470,000 
Oats mecca: 3,259,000 2,358,000 2,641,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with comparisons, 
as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past weeks .ock sss sais 11,416,000 8,788,000 
Preceding week....... 7,310,000 9,469,000 
Since, Jiutlyela eae 962,354,000 921,518,000 


New crop wheat futures were in the 
upgrade the past week, with the best 
figures on the present movement made 
and maintained at the last, the finish 
being at net gains of 34%4@5c with Sep- 
tember leading. Interest in the May has 
fallen off materially and the bulk of the 
operations were in evening up. The 
finish was 7%c lower than the previous 
week. Remarkable weather conditions 
were responsible for a good part of the 


week’s bulge, a maximum range of 
around 65 points in practically 24 hours 
resulting in free buying, and from a 
condition that threatened to damage the 
spring wheat crop by extremely hot and 
dry weather one day the trade was con- 
fronted with snow and freezing weather 
the next. The market is regarded as 
largely a weather affair. 

While local sentiment was bearish on 
corn, a good part of the week, there was 
no material outside pressure and the 
finish was at net gains of 4%4@%c as 
compared with the previous week. The 
bulge brought out increased country 
offerings to arrive, and a larger move- 
ment to terminals is expected. 

Oats held within narrow limits the 
past week with the May going to a dis- 
count of 3c under the July at the last, 
despite the development of a fairly lib- 
eral export business and a moderate do- 
mestie call. The close was *<c lower on 
May and %4@7c higher on the deferred 
deliveries, with the September gaining 
rapidly on the July at the last. Rye was 
dull with scattered liquidation in the 
May and it lost 344c for the week, while 
the deferred futures were 114@2%4c 
higher with September leading. Range 
of prices the past week follows: 


Close 
May23,May16,May24, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.741%4 $1.6314 $1.69%% $1.70% $1.05% 
July 1.5654 1.503 1.5654 1.53% 1.08% 
Sept. 1.49% 1.41% 1.49% 1.44% 1.09% 
Corn 
May 1.14% 1.11% 1.14% 1.13%  .78 
July 1.16% 1.138% 1.16% 1.16% 167% 
Sept. 1.154%, 1.12% 1.15 1.144% .75% 
Oats— 7 
May 45%, .44%4 453% 453%, =. 4658 
July .46 43% 45% 44% .4414% 
Sept. .45% ABU 45% 447% = .39%4 
Rye— 
May 1.22%, 1.12 117% 1.21 67% 
July 1.14% 1.09% 1.14% 1.18 6956 
Sept. 1:07% 1.03 1.07% 1.05 af fil 
——{(._a_——_ 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 


July 1 .... 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

May 23 ...483,289,000 325,352,000 410,551,000 
Shipments to 

May 23 ...363,469,000 183,046,000 257,210,000 
Stocks on 

May 23 ... 24,313,000 37,595,000 29,136,000 
Consumption to 

May 23 ...126,007,000 127,989,000 134,994,000 


> - 
CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,473,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

May 23 ...147,665,000 196,972,000 184,711,000 
Shipments to 

May 23 ... 80,348,0004118,753,000 111,193,000 
Stocks on 

May 23 ... 15,846,000 9,761,000 6,843,000 
Consumption to 

May 23 ... 56,944,000 69,240,000 72,015,000 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 

May 23 ...233,314,000 200,506,000 202,421,000 
Shipments to 

May 23 ...155,020,000 155,633,000 169,508,000 
Stocks on 

May 23 ... 33,966,000 4,952,000 12,187,000 
Consumption to 

May 23 ... 46,086,000 44,113,000 57,413,000 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 

Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 


lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1920-21. 
Sept. 14,620 12,369 12,372 8,770 5,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Dec. 33,572 63,634 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jan. 10,039 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Feb. 7,901 16,684 10,687 8,595 12,015 
Mar. 19,733 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
April 4,953 6,085 5,143 4,067 1,417 
May) .aseee 45,987 14,833 16,985 10,467 
DUNC Hees oe 24,978 26,299 15,201 8,743 
Tuly ete 16,748 13,440 11,674 5,765 
ING CH cob CuE 11,002 14,875 14,247 6,013 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to May 

23 (000 omitted): 
May23, May24, May23, May24, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 
Ghicazo: ..e.8. 988 268 68,384 49,057 
migux City... 3. 41 39 1,915 1,485 
Milwaukee 20 7 8,453 2,169 
Minneapolis 778 1,063 98,705 98,753 
POTN: “asx;, «.4's's00 479 544 103,909 35,771 
SteCOULS «civics 384 404 41,396 30,736 
BOLEGO: tees. 2a 24 185 11,798 15,616 
Wichita, ><). <i. 149 Een. kb, 0GGs Nees eres 
BYEDFOLE Cees’. <2 ei0 17 3 1,811 1,792 
Kansas City... T17 595 84,225 56,713 
Peoria : 25 17 1,970 2,101 
Omaha 339 $78 928,19% 16,515 
Indianapolis 38 38 4,142 5,760 
St. Joseph...... 193 109 =11,349 7,876 
Total ........5,192 3,665 482,920 324,344 
Shipments 6,828 3,413 363,469 183,046 
> 
WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 23, May16, May 24, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 6,068,000 6,188,000 8,030,000 
Argentine ..... 859,000 270,000 4,214,000 
Australian . ..3,032,000 2,640,000 1,272,000 
Indian 80,000 112,000 40,000 
EQUISSIAN <.cseeee wiaceecd ier sorase 40,000 
(CUS. PO pOMPR ret @ Ap iecure 328,000 
Soto NW arto 10,039,000 9,205,000 13,924,000 


660,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the Huropean 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .369,620,000 370,800,000 375,406,000 
Argentine .108,203,000 137,132,000 113,530,000 
Australian .105,056,000 67,802,000 41,456,000 
Indian | 29,632,000 6,064,000 11,516,000 
Russian 328,000 27,568,000 ....... 
Others 2,736,000 15,708,000 6,347,000 
Total ....615,575,000 625,074,000 548,358,000 
Senciie ace 6 cameo 753,195,000 662,698,000 

a 
WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 23, Mayi16, May 24, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 26,000 26,000 453,000 
Argentine ....-. 2,468,000 2,324,000 5,548,000 
IAERIGaTe ne Ee cocienies  wllaiacinteiens oo) spate’ 
RUSSEL. Bator cletetsnl | “sleyelee<s 100,000 
OPOELS Pe sere ete 791,000 842,000 504,000 
TNObaL elias e6 3,285,000 3,192,000 6,605,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .. 709,000 11,242,000 44,684,000 
Argentine . .53,092,000 41,580,000 65,808,000 
African .. 1,343,000 5,108,000 230,000 
Russian . 2,755,000 4,730,000). s.cstes~e 
Others ....-20,569,000 25,552,000 2,138,000 
Total 78,468,000 88,212,000 113,010,000 
Season ...-- see eeees 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


May 23, May 16, May 24, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ....-3,116,000 5,194,000 906,000 
Argentine ..... 182,000 882,000 1,078,000 
PTH OEN edo cate Mesettigs:, Mereecetmeg  emraraneny 
Total ...3,298,000 6,076,000 1,984,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..30,506,000 19,614,000 30,227,000 
Argentine ..39,704,000 30,095,000 20,782,000 
PeaMsSlan: Vet, wo ststeneree~ 240;0008, Ses, centeas 
ONES 25.2, 1,714,000 1,270,000 4,210,000 
PROGR aster 71,924,000 51,219,000 55,909,000 
BGASGT peas > leas 67,500,000 65,765,000 

eee : 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 
in store in Canada on May 15: 


May 15, May 8, May 16 
1925. 9 1924. 

Wiihest (sifawnate 1,149,603 949,405 

(UY tA romance 1,963,808: 232893346 sha 
Warley, loiter suis’ 65,986 65,986 
RYO Aes es as 3,387,140 3,258,116 
SOUT Saiaere raat or sis 992,268 1,098,955 

Total, bus...7,558,600 6,818,964 1,904,626 


ARM weather usbered in the twen- 
\\/ ty-eighth annual meeting of the 


Oklahoma Grain Dealers. An in- 
teresting and instructive program was 


successfully carried out. 

After the address of welcome by Ed 
Overholser, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, E. S. Bouldin of Muskogee 
delivered his annual message to the 
dealers, which was as follows: 


President’s Address. 


This is the 28th annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Ass’n. The 
power and influence of the Ass’n grows 
and is extended each year. Year by year 
dealers learn of the advantages of mem- 
bership in their own state Ass’n. More 
and more they realize that it is the duty 


of each dealer to become an integral part 
of the ass’n and to support the ass’n with 


his best efforts. There are still some 
good reliable dealers who do not belong 
to the ass’n. However, I think there are 


fewer of this class each year. 

Sometimes an active grain dealer asks 
what advantage it is to him to belong. 
Aside from every other consideration, it 
is worth all it costs you as an advertise- 
ment. When you become a member your 
name is placed in the list of those grain 
dealers who are responsible and_ fulfill 
their contracts. Any member who fails to 
fulfill his contracts is subject to expulsion 
from the ass’n. 

In the next place your membership in- 
sures you that those with whom you trade 
will fulfill their contracts with you provided 
they are members of this assn or an af- 
fillated ass’n. This of itself makes it well 
worth your while to hold membership in 
your state ass’n. 

Hardly anything is more vital to you 
than to know that the contracts you have 
made for the sale or purchase of grain will 
be faithfully carried out by those parties 
with whom you trade. 

In the next place should you have a dis- 
pute with a member of your own state 
ass’n, or an affiliated ass’n, you may know 
it will not be necessary for you to go 
through with an expensive law suit to have 
the matter adjusted. 


The Arbitration Committees of these 
ass’ns are at your command. Before them 
you may present your claim against the 
party with whom you have a dispute. 
These Arbitration Committees are made 
up of competent men who render judg- 


ment in disputes in a most capable man- 
ner. They take action quicker than you 
could get a decision in court and it is han- 
died for you at practically no expense. 

In addition to these things, when you are 


a member you are supporting those who 
are fighting your battles. You have an 
able man as your Secretary who is on 


guard for you and protecting your interest 
every day in the year. 

When radical legislation adverse to your 
interests is threatened, your Secretary and 
your Legislative Committee are on guard 
and doing everything possible to protect 
your interests. 

And in ‘this day when paternalism 
threatens to wipe out independent business 
men and turn business over to _ political 
appointees, it is highly important that we 
have someone on guard. 

Probably you already know these facts; 
however, it is sometimes a good thing to 
be reminded of the facts we already know. 
You are already members of the Associa- 
tion and doing what you can to support it. 
I suggest that you do not stop at that. 
Talk to your friends and competitors who 
are not members of the Association and 
urge them to become members and lét each 
do his part for the common good of all. 


Pres. Bouldin appointed the tollowing 
committees: 


Resolutions Committee: Chairman, 
Jesse Vandenburgh, Oklahoma City; M. 
EK. Humphrey, Chickasha; W. E. Shep- 
herd, Hobart; F. R. Milbourn, Fairland; 
Verne Goltry,. Enid. 

Nominating Committee: Chairman, 
M. C. McCafferty, Calumet; Jno. O’Brien, 
El Reno; W. M. Randels, Enid. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Sec’y F. C. Prouty’s report was in part 
as follows: 


The sympathetic mood of the publie is 
changing and the farmer has been given 
to understand that he must face the fu- 
ture upon his own initiative, that he can 
no longer place the entire blame for un- 
satisfactory conditions on others aside 
from himself, that he must weigh care- 
fully the smooth, oily words of the agi- 
tator or politician who speaks and talks 
from selfish motives only, and who tells 
him he is being robbed by the grain dealer, 
miller, ete., and that all ills are curable 
by legislative enactment. This awakening 
may result into a realization that the best 
efficiency has been and is now knocking 
at their door, that the long established in- 
dustries and business of this state only 
await the movement of another crop as a 
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The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting Well Attended—Good Feeling 
Prevails—Interesting Addresses. 


real 
the 


further means of emphasizing their 
spirit by reflecting to the producer 
best marketable service possible. 
There has been in recent years much 
legislation through act of Congress against 
the conduct and operations of the Chicago 
market in which it is claimed prices and 
market values of agricultural products are 
widely enhanced or unduly lowered, or 
otherwise greatly changed almost every day 
on very slight pretext, or for no apparent 
just cause or reason whatever, and we 
sometimes wonder if there are not really 
some just grounds for such complaints or 
criticism. 
Regarding Price Fluctuations. 


During the ten or fifteen years immedi- 
ately prior to the great world war, it was 
not an uncommon practice for many grain 
dealers in many sections of the country to 
operate safely on a margin of three cents 
per bushel to cover operating expenses, 
hazards and profits. During these years 
fluctuations in market values were very 
slight, sometimes not varying over a cent 
or two in a week or month, and the ad- 
vance or decline was usually steady and 
gradual, seldom ever fitful, violent or spas- 
modie. Price values in those years were 
lower, but more stable, consequently the 


FRED R. MILBOURN, 


| Fairland, Okla. ; 
Vice President-elect, Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Ass'n. 


risks and hazards of the country grain 
buyer were minimized, and the farmer or 
producer received a close market value for 
his product. 

But what of today? What has been your 
experience this last year? Shortly after 
the beginning of movement last summer 
crop experts and_ statisticians and price 
and crop bureaus had big world’s shortage 
figured out, and as a consequence prices 
went higher and advanced steadily through- 
out the remainder of the season until 
March, wheat advancing over 75 cents in 
that time. It was a world crop shortay= 
condition, there was not enough to go 
around, the starving people of Europe had 
to have the wheat, and many of the know- 
ing ones predicted much higher advances 
before another crop is available. On March 
2nd, May wheat was at $2.02, on March 
17th, two weeks later, it was at $1.51, and 
on April 3rd, another two weeks later, it 
had gone to $1.36%, making a total de- 
cline within a month of 66 cents per bush- 
el. Yet the same builish statistics, and the 
same world’s impoverished conditions were 
more in evidence at time of this sudden 
decline than they have ever been during 
the big steady advance which was caused 
by them. 

Now what is the explanation? In this 
instance, it cannot be that much used and 
often convincing answer, “‘Supply and De- 
mand.”’ It will not at this time fit. It 
would be self-contradictory. Then what is 
it? Is it speculation? We have been told 
that any legislation tending to restrict or 
eliminate the outside speculator is detri- 
mental to the best interests and healthy 


condition of a stable market, and that the 
speculator is in fact, as the governor to 


an engine, the great necessary stabilizer 
that prevents wide and undue flictuations 
which would necessarily often happen were 
it not for his presence to apply the brakes. 
But the experience of the past few months 
does not prove or sustain the correctness 
of such logic. Then where is the fault? 
Is it because of too much speculation, or 
not enough speculation? If speculation is 
at fault, then why should there not be 
some limitation or restriction in its opera- 
tion? Is it practical and is there not some 
remedy against a repetition of such ab- 


normal market fluctuations? Have we 
found out the real cause’? Investigators 
are at work, but the real truth is not yet 
tully disclosed. Such extremely wide fluc- 
tuations in peace times and under normal 
conditions are unnatural and unwarranted 
and often are attended by serious losses, 
failures and disasters that affect the en- 
tire business public and bring woe and con- 
sternation to thousands of innocent victims 
and well meaning business’ enterprises. 
Some say we need and must have the fu- 
ture option market tor hedging insurance 
against sales and purchases and can not 
get along without it. But how can the 
country grain dealer make proper use of 
such hedges under such abnormal condi- 
tions? How can he gauge his bidding price 
to his farmer friend at a proper market 
basis and at the same time protect him- 
self against undue risk and loss in times 
of such freak markets? These are ques- 
tions for your discussion and it is hoped 
you will receive some valued information 
and enlightenment. 

A year ago we were just coming out of 
a period of unrest and unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions which left many wrecks in 
its pathway. Our dealers began to look 
ahead to more promising conditions which 
finally ripened into realities in the har- 
vesting and marketing under most favor- 
able conditions of one of the best crops 
Oklahoma ever produced. It was during 
this period that Oklahoma received through 


its close working connections with the 
Southwestern Regional Board the very 
best service we had ever received in the 


way of equipment for the movement of our 
crops. Prior to the organization of this 
Board the scarcity of equipment was a 
large portion of our troubles. During the 
past year we have experienced an im- 
provement over the previous one, all 
brought about by advanced preparation and 
co-operation as between shipper and car- 
rier and the Regional Board. Since this 
excellent service is due largely to the ac- 
tivity and co-operation of the Southwest- 
ern Regional Board, then let us give grate- 
ful credit to whom proper credit is due. 

During the month of June _ following 
closely after our last annual meeting, we 
conducted a series of group meetings 
throughout the state and repeated these 
during the months of July-and August. I 
am fully convinced that more of these 
gatherings should be held, that they should 
be continued throughout the crop year at 
intervals satisfactory to the interests they 
help to serve. We would not go amiss if 
we adopted a plan of holding a general 
mid-summer meeting at some centrally lo- 
cated point where we could all join to- 
gether and discuss in a round table way 
matters pertaining to the conditions of this 
or that locality, as well as the state as a 
whole. 


Who Is Who in Oklahoma. 
In this progressive age we must face 
each other with the ‘inquiry’? who are 
you, what do you do, and where did you 


come from? Every line of business is tak- 
ing this precaution, yet notwithstanding 
that, no honest man need blush with fear 
nor be offended when the searchlight of 
the world is turned upon him. On the 
other hand, the firm or individual who is 
doing business in the dark, or under false 
colors, does not want the facts found out 
and usually does what he can to prevent 
the real facts becoming known. 

This is the day when we should be awake 


to the luring colors and tempting bait. 
How readily do some bite at the hook 
when induced by expectancy of greater 
gain or profit, and then repent when too 
late. <A high financial rating in ‘the busi- 


ness world is not so valuable unless backed 
by loyalty to truth and honesty which is 
one of the greatest assets necessary in the 
successful business career of any individual 
regardiess of his financial limitations. <A 
man’s reputation is the estimation others 
put upon him. It may be good, or it may 
be bad, and yet very far from the real 
truth as to his actual character. It is his 
character that counts for most. The lack 
of a good sound character in any individual 
bespeaks failure and forewarns disaster. 
It not only affects himself, but also brings 
sorrow to those who have put misplaced 
trust and confidence in him. So, coming 
back to where we started. lets find out 
WHO IS WHO IN OKLAHOMA through 
more strenuous organization and associa- 
tion whereby we may all become better 
acquainted with one another, and let us 
get together in a more efficient co-opera- 
10n. 4 
Claim Department. 


It has come to our notice that the mem- 
bers of the Association have not been pat- 
ronizing cur Claim Department as freely 
as they might and that a_ considerable 
amount of traffic business has been sur- 
rendered to other traffic bureaus outside 
the state. Our Claim Department is well 
equipped and, we believe, well qualified to 
handle all traffic matters referred to them 
and we feel they should be given the pref- 
erence over outside bureaus. 


Membership. 
Our membership during past year lost 
18 and gained 26, making total net gain of 


8. Those lost are accounted for as fol- 
lows: 2 resigned, 2 failures, 1 consolida- 


tion. 1 loss by fire and 12 dropping out be- 
cause of non-payment of dues. 
Considerable work in our organization 
never goes on record or becomes public 
because the individual who asks for as- 
sistance does not wish his troubles to ex- 
tend beyond the Secretary’s office. We 
have had many calls and inquiries of va- 
rious sorts and have aided in the adjust- 
ment and settlement of many differences 
and controversies, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of arbitration. It has been our earnest 
endeavor to promote and maintain har- 
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mony and co-operation wherever possible 
and practical, and we want to thank 
for their appreciative interest and heart 
co-operation in all matters brought t 
their attention. 

John Fields, vice-president of th 
Farmers’ National bank of Oklahoma 
City, gave an interesting talk on the 
general business outlook. He said busi- 
ness conditions over the country were 
very fair with plenty of money in the 
banks. In a 6 months’ period deposits 
in Oklahoma banks increased 47% per 
cent, showing that the state was getting | 
right financially. A survey showed that 
Oklahoma farms are mortgaged to 4 
per cent of the total value of the crop 
produced in 1924, while lowa farms ar 4 
mortgaged up to 231 per cent of the 
value of the 1924 crops produced in that — 
state. A half wheat crop in this state 
this year, and we will have more, onl 
amounts to one-fourteenth of the total 
value of the farm crops of the stata 
which with our long growing season ca 
be overcome by planting other crops. 

W. C. Fidler, state senator of the 14t 
district, spoke to the dealers on legisla- 
tion. He regretted that the state ware- 
house act was not amended to conform 
to the United States warehouse act. 
Also that funds represented by a bill of 
lading which come into the possession 
of a bank that goes into a_ receiver's 
hands should not be considered as the 
assets of said defunct bank. These bills 
should have been passed for the protec- 
tion of all. 

He complimented the millers and 
erain dealers for the fine way in which 
their representatives came to the legis 
lature to ask for relief or present thei 
opinions on proposed legislation. H 
said there were too many laws. He 
dwelt upon the need of a new state con- 
stitution and suggested many ways i 
which the right kind of a constitution 
could save the taxpayers a great deal o 
money. 

A state that is top heavy politicall 
cannot have prosperity. You must help 
to send the right kind of people to the 
legislature. ; 


The Transportation Question. 
Cc. D. Morris, assistant chairman 
Western Railway Committee on Public 
Relations, addressed the convention on 
the Transportation Question. He said 
in part: f 
Increased revenues are absolutely neces 
sary to the railroads if the present effi 
cient service is to be maintained. The 
railroads are not now earning, nor have 
they been able to earn in the past five 
years, the ‘‘reasonable’’ return the Trans 
portation Act contemplates they should 
earn. They have, in the face of this dis- 
couraging situation, gone on improving? 
their service by the investment of fres 
eapital in their properties, believing that 
adequate returns were sure to come in the 
early future. Improved conditions,. how 
ever, so far as net returns are concerned, — 
have not come and the roads have now 
been forced to ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to authorize a slight 
increase in rates. s 
The need of the hour is that we begin 
to look the transportation question square- 
ly in the face, considering the railroads 
quite aside from politics. Their mainte- 
nance and operation is a serious and com- 
plex business problem, one in which the 
question of politics should never arise, 
They should be, and are being, onerated 
honestly, efficiently and economically and 
are providing this country with the ver 
best and most efficient transportation ser 
vice the world knows anything about. This 
is what the people want and, in my judg- 
ment, they will be satisfied with nothing 
less. And for such a service I am con-— 
strained to believe they are willing to pay 
a fair price, such a price as will encour 
age the railroad executives te go on wit 
their plans for future improvement and de 


velopment. 
Wheat Report. 
Carl M. Robinson, statistician U. S 
Department of Agriculture, made a re- 
port on the Oklahoma wheat crop situa- 
tion. He said in part: 


Oklahoma stands to produce not more 
than 30,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 
I am not prepared to state how low th 
production may fall as blight, rust, unfa 
vorable weather from now to harvest an 
during harvest, and what not, may reduce 
the prospects to an extremely low figure 
The reason I think Oklahoma’s crop canno 
be more than 30,000,000 bushels is becaus 
of the poor stands due to winter kill an 
drought. TIT am counting on an excellen 
fill to get the maximum I have mentioned 


Last September a heavy, beating rai 
considerably damaged the early  plante 
wheat. Then a drought set in which wa 


for the most of the large wheat areas, un 
broken until along about the first of April. 
During the last half of December an 
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early January the crop was covered by a 
thin sheet of sleet and ice, and extremely 
cold weather for this latitude was experi- 
enced. A great deal of winter kill result- 
‘ed. Some of the damaged wheat might 
have pulled through with favorable weath- 
er but, due to the drought, it was not able 
to recuperate and was abandoned. The 
recent rains have benefited wheat wonder- 
fully, but they can only in a small degree 


overcome the effects of winter kill and 
drought. : 
In my ecrcp report of May 1, 1925, the 


pias 


erop was estimated at 27,789,000 bushels 
from a harvested acreage of 3,057,000 acres 
and the yield was estimated at nearly nine 
and one-sixth bushels. I feel that this re- 
port will come pretty close to the facts, 

roviding average conditions exist through 
harvest time. The report was based upon 
the replies of slightly more than 1,300 cor- 
respondents, or an average of 22 replies, 
‘from each wheat growing county. 


Foreign Wheat Crop Prospects. 


Conditions in Canada are unofficially re- 
ported as ideal, with preparation of the 
land and seeding from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier than in 1924 agd an excel- 
lent prospect of all seeding being com- 
leted by May 15. Reports received by the 
Janitoba Free Press indicate an acre- 
age of spring wheat about the same as 
last year, or roughly 21.000,000 acres. Should 
this estimate of spring wheat acreage be 
borne out and added to the official winter 
wheat acreage, and yields be equal to the 
ten year average, the 1925 wheat crop of 
Canada would be about 30 per cent greater 
than the 1924 crop. There is an abundant 
supply of moisture, particularly in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, which suffered 
from drought last year. In southern AIl- 
berta conditions are said to be better than 
at any time since 1915. 

The present indications are that the 
markets of the United States for winter 
wheat will be on a domestic price basis 
during the greater part, if not all of next 
month. The indicated reduction of 146 
million bushels in the May 1 forecast for 
winter wheat, if realized, will leave little 
or no wheat to be exported as grain. 

The world wheat markets are likely to 
be upon a high level. It is too early to 
forecast definitely whether or not the world 
supplies will be greater or less than last 
year. The forecasts of production of wheat 
in India and winter wheat in the United 
Siates indicate a reduction of nearly 190 
million bushels compared with last year, 
but better conditions in Europe and pros- 
pects for a better crop in Canada may off- 
set the prospective reductions in these two 
countries. 

The area of wheat to be harvested in 
1925, as reported to date in the northern 
hemisphere, amounts to 126 million acres, 
as compared with 128 million acres last 
year, a reduction of §% per cent. This 
accounts. for practically two-thirds of the 
total wheat area in the northern hemis- 
phere, outside of Russia. 

It is evident that there will be a con- 
siderable shift in the international trade 
in wheat next year. It now seems prob- 
able that Europe will not requrie as much 
as in the past year. However, since the 
present indications are that neither India 
mor the United States will have an ex- 
portable surplus, Europe will have to de- 
pend upon Canada, Argentina and Au- 
oe almost entirely for her foreign sup- 
plies. 


Protection from Lightning. 
Advantages of Protecting Elevator 
Property with Lightning Rods was the 
subject of an address by E. C. Rea of 


Dodd & Struthers, Des Moines, Iowa, 
who spoke in part as follows: 

Any discussion of this subject neces- 
sarily takes us back to the early history 


ot the United States. Benjamin Franklin, 
one of our greatest statesmen, experiment- 
ed with lightning and you all remember 
his experiments with the kite and the de- 
ductions that he made showing that light- 
ning was electricity. Franklin protected 
several buildings in London, Paris and the 
United States with an iron lightning rod. 
The essential principles that he used are 
the same that are employed today. 

For a great many years the lightning 
rod fell in disrepute. You all remember 
that the lightning rod fakir or peddler 
Systematically covered the United States; 
he dressed in fine clothes, drove a fine 
team of horses and a good buggy. The 
rural districts did not have the means of 
communication that they now have and 
the smooth talking lightning rod salesman 
found the farmer an easy mark. There 
Was no knowledge available as to the 


Scientific installation of lightning protec- 
tion. The result was lightning rods were 


installed and the farmer paid whatever 
the peddler required. He often found when 
he went to pay his note that it had been 
Taised and instead of paying the agreed 
price of $50 or $60, he was required to pay 
at his bank from $300 to $500 or $600. The 
sad part of it was that the lightning rods 
did not protect his buildings. 

All that has been changed, and the 
change dates back about 35 years. At that 
time Mr. West Dodd was living on a farm 
in northern iowa trying to earn enough 
money to keep his wife and family, which 
he found a very difficult job. He was a 
man of inquiring mind and often marveled 
at the terrific displays of lightning during 
a storm. One night when there was a bad 
storm on he came to the door and stood 


there watching the: lightning as it was 
playing about the heavens. After a time 
he returned to his bedroom. He had not 


left the door more than two or three min- 
utes until a bolt of lightning struck the 
house, shaking it to its foundations. There 
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Was an eave trough running along above 
the front door and the lightning riddled 
the door post against which he had been 
leaning a few moments before. Ponder- 
ing on this remarkable escape from death. 
he felt sure that there must be some 
means to provide protection for lives and 
property against this display of nature. 
He read all of the available literature and 
started experiments of his own. This was 
the beginning of the modern lightning rod 
system. Up to this time, an iron rod had 
been used, but because of the fact that 
copper is a better conductor of electricity 
Mr. Dodd used a continuous copper cable 
for the protection of buildings. He found 
in his studies that in order to follow the 
scientific principles that a circuit consist- 
ing of at least two groundings must be run 
over the house and the point securely at- 
tached on the high places on the building 
in order to fully protect. 

_The insurance companies that cover your 
risk have appreciated for a great many 
years the tremendous losses that occur to 
elevators from lightning and they have 
shown their appreciation by agreeing to 
give you a credit of 25c on your rate where 
lightning rods are properly installed. That 
means that they virtually pay for the in- 
stallation themselves. The saving to the 
elevator owner will pay for the installa- 
tion of lightning rods in from three to five 
years, so that the actual cost to you is 
nothing. We have many installations of 
lightning rods that have been doing ser- 
vice for over thirty years. 

The U. S. government, appreciating the 
value of a lightning rod installation, has 
formulated a code which has just recently 
been published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce. The Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories of Chicago furnish a label service 
for properly constructed and installed 
lightning rods. The insurance companies 
have for a number of years granted a 
credit on farm buildings where lightning 
rods have been installed. Im all of these 
cases the mutual insurance company has 
pointed the way. I am glad to announce 
to you that on the 20th of May the Ac- 
tuarial Bureau of Chicago will announce a 
10c credit for lightning rods installed on 
elevators to apply on all old line insurance 
carried on these risks. This, I believe, is 
a great victory for you. 

You no doubt wonder what is before you 
so far as losses are concerned. I have here 
in my portfolio a record of fourteen ele- 
vators and mills struck by lightning up to 
the first of May this year—twelve of these 
were total losses, involving over $300,000.00. 
I would be willing to take a contract to 
safely protect 4,000 elevators for that 
amount of money, so that you can see that 
the losses that occur are absolutely un- 
necessary and that you help pay for every 
one of them in the rate of insurance that 
you: pay. 

You naturally wonder whether a man 
who is prejudiced in favor of lightning 
rods as I am can be depended upon to give 
you actual facts. I refer you to the rec- 
ords of the insurance companies so far 
as losses on farm buildings, city buildings, 
churches, elevators, ete., are concerned 
and in every instance you will find that 
the properly erected lightning rod will give 
protection. In checking over our records 
of the past thirty-five years of business 
we find that we have protected over 300,- 
000 buildings in the United States and Can- 
ada and our per cent of failure is only 
1/20th of 1%. Now, do you know of any 
other business that comes as near being 
perfect as that? It sure is a “far cry” 
from the old time fake lightning rod man. 

If you will co-operate in your association 
with your secretary, Mr. Prouty, and if a 
number of the owners of elevators will 
agree to have their houses protected we 
will be glad to name a special price and 
will send out a gang of experienced men 
to do the work. I am not here to sell 
lightning rods, but to try to impress upon 
you for your own good the fact that if you 
do not install them sooner or later you 
will have a loss, for the insurance com- 
panies’ records show that over 23% of the 
elevators in the United States have been 
struck by lightning and damaged in the 
last few years. In view of the fact that 
the insurance companies will reduce your 


not cost 
run this 


it will 
you 


rate of insurance so that 
you anything, why should 
risk any longer? 


Wednesday Morning. 


The morning session was opened with 
an address: by F. G. Horner, president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Ass’n, who 
spoke in part as follows: 


National President’s Address. 


The history of the grain business has 
been one of continual progress and with- 
out exception has been along lines of com- 
petitive individualism and without any at- 
tempt to pervert any of the natural laws 
of supply and demand or to divert any of 
the natural channels of trade, and this 
is why our position is now so solid and 
substantial and rests upon facts and ac- 
complishments, while that of our critics 
rests on theory and prejudice and lacks 
form and substance. 


It will be freely admitted that, prior to 
the passage of the Hepburn Anti-Rebate 
Law, the grain trade was laboring under 
artificial conditions, brought about by the 
prevailing system of freight rebates, and 
for whatever abuses existed at that time, 


we have no apologies to make and no 
excuses to offer, except to say that they 


were the natural effort of the trade to ac- 
commodate themselves to conditions over 
which they had no control. Sinee the 
passage of the Hepburn bill it must be 
conceded that there has been no more 
natural development or more highly com- 
petitive conditions in any line of business 
than in the grain trade. 


Our associations have consistently bent 
their efforts towards such ends as stan- 
dardizing and perfecting a system of 
weights and grades; raising the standard 
of business ethics and increasing the effi- 
ciency and economy of our handling facili- 
ties; harmonizing and applying rules for 
equitable trading; and developing ma- 
chinery for the prompt and economical 
settlement of disputes, until we have today 
reached such a point that the economy and 
rapidity with which the grain trade is car- 
ried on is not exceeded in any line of busi- 
ness in the world. The last session of Con- 
gress passed a law which expressly sanc- 
tions the legality of such arbitration con- 
tracts as those used by our associations 
and in so doing they were compelled to ad- 
mit, by inference at least, that the orgy 
of law making in which our legislative 
bodies have been engaged has so clogged 
our administrative and judicial channels 
that it has become necessary to seek relief 
through such independent agencies as the 
arbitration bodies which have been devel- 
oped by our grain trade organizations. 

There is one fact which stands out espe- 
cially clear and should be particularly im- 
pressive to any student of the grain busi- 
ness and that is that, after years of 
investigation and study on the part of the 
government and countless’ independent 
bodies, no suggestion of improvement in 
our marketing machinery has been made 
which has been able to stand the acid test 
of experience. We have numerous _ in- 
stances of co-operative or semi-co-opera- 
tive ventures by farmers in the grain busi- 
ness which have met with various degrees 
of success but it should be noted that, 
without exception, where success has been 
met, these companies have followed, in 
their business methods, the accepted prac- 
tices prevailing in the trade and such 
instances have invariably been confined to 
small local units. There is yet to be found 
one instance of sustained success by any 
large, pretentious venture into the field of 
co-operative grain marketing. 

The theory of the pool is fundamentally 
unsound and doomed to failure and at best 
may be considered as merely a_ passing 
phase. It is essentially speculative and 
therefore its only hope for success lies in 
a constantly advancing price structure, as 


any market protection such as hedging 
would be entirely contrary to the concep- 
tion of pooling and is automatically 


estopped by the enormous operating costs 
of the pools, as without a_ speculative 
profit they could never hope to be able to 
hedge their holdings at a figure that would 
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cover such handling charges as_ those 
under which they are operating. 
Co-operative enterprises fostered and 


sustained from various angles by the Na- 
tional Government may quite naturally not 
be expected to respond so readily to the 


play of natural laws or to succumb so 
quickly to the effect of competition with 
the more economical handling methods of 
the trade. 


Perhaps no more honestly constituted or 
more efficiently administered bureau could 
be found than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, yet, within the memory ot 
the present generation, our railroads have 
been bankrupted and paralyzed until the 
transportation necessities of the country 
demanded that it be rehabilitated by grant- 
ing permission to advance the rate struc- 
ture to the present exorbitant figures, in 
order to permit the railroads to carry the 
wasteful operating conditions with which 
they have been saddled by public control 
and to meet the confiscatory taxation with 
which they have been burdened. Yet in 
spite of this and inthe face of generally 
increasing earnings of the carriers, the 
great systems of our Northwest are now 
suffering actual distress through the rigid- 
ity of a rate structure which it is found 
impossible to adjust to the constantly 
changing conditions of trade, and_ this 
situation is typical of the results of high- 
ly centralized control. 

Our Federal Reserve System is justly 
viewed as one of the most constructive ad- 
vancements which we have ever made in 
our banking business but we can properly 
view with at least misgivings the concen- 
tration of credit power which it entails. 
The last annual report of the Reserve 
Bank of New York has disclosed that the 
open market transactions of these banks 
in securities are conducted by co-ordination 
through a committee of the Reserve Banks 
with the participation of the Reserve Board 
and such power for influencing speculation 
may well be viewed with concern should it 


happen that at some _ future time this 
control should be found to rest with men 
of less wisdom and discretion than has 


been the case up to the present time. 

We have seen our Postal Department, 
although occupying rent-free government 
buildings, attempt to cover up a deficiency 
in operating income by compelling the 
railroads to carry the mails at an actual 


loss and make up such losses by higher 
freight and passenger rates. 

Our President and Secretary of Com- 
merce are now engaged, with the hearty 


approval of the entire country, in the task 
of curbing waste and extravagance, yet 
the greatest waste is in the unwarranted 
activities of governmental bureaus and 
the direct cost of this machinery is utterly 
insignificant in comparison with the stifling 
effect which they incur on all the business 
with which they come in contact. 

It will be readily conceded that it is 
proper for the government to gather and 
compile information and statistics which 
could be secured for the information of 
the general public in no other way but it 
must also be conceded that statistics are 
being issued by Washington that are lit- 
tle better than rough estimates and their 
issuance is frequently accompanied by in- 
terpretations that are nothing more than 
opinions of bureau clerks, yet they carry 
all the weight and prestige of the authority 


of the government. What good purpose is 
served by such a statement as that cred- 
ited to the Department of Agriculture on 


March 7th last to the effect that “if reports 
indicate a larger production of wheat next 


season, a slight rise just before harvest 
may be expected, but if a short crop is 
indicated, bidding for wheat now on hand 


would force the price to an appreciably 
higher level.’”” Do such statements serve 
any useful purpose or warrant the ex- 
pense of the maintenance of such ‘‘dope” 


service? ; 
The record of the government in business 
is one of repeated failures and consistent 


reversals. It marches up the hill only to 
be able to march back down again. It is 


busy in this decade in attempting to build 
up that which it tore down in the previous 
one. And our farmers and Congress may 
profitably pause and carefully consider 
whether they will destroy or further ham- 
per the present grain marketing machine 
in order that in a few short years they 
may begin to gradually rebuild that which 
they have just destroyed. 


The record of the present administra- 
tion is to date commendable to a degree. 
President Coolidge is hard headed and 
sound to the core on the fundamental 


principles of government and Prof. Jardine 
and his other most intimate councillors are 


of a similar mind. In the face of these 
facts and conditions it seems almost in- 


comprehensible that the grain trade should 
be threatened with such a program of leg- 
islation as the Cappner-Haugen bill, estab- 
lishing a Federal Marketing Board, which 
the administration sponsored in the last 
session of Congress, yet such is the case 
and can only be explained as one of the 
inconsistencies of politics. But the grain 
trade may well take heart from the fact 
that the tendency of the times is against 
further radical legislation and we may ex- 
pect a more receptive hearing for the facts 
and true conditions in the grain husiness. 

The needs and proplems of the* Coun- 
try Grain Dealer was discussed by V. E. 
Butler of the Grain Dealers’ Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

His talk was instructive and interest- 
ing and will be published in an early 
issue. We hope our readers will read it 
carefully. His talk brought out many 
interesting viewpoints. - 

In the discussion of Mr. Butler’s ad- 
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dress L. O. Street said: ‘You should not 
only be paid a reasonable profit on your 
busines but also on your knowledge of 
the business. You should buy your grain 
at a profit.” 

Mr. Shepard said: ‘‘There is a great 
deal of grain bought at a loss at the 
time of its purchase.” 

Mr. Burke said: “Competitors should 
understand each other.” 

Geo. M. Cassety said: “There is too 
much stuff bought on a basis that looks 
good and we hope for an advance in 
the market. The grain business is a 
business of honor. Our organization 
should stick together for the troubles 
that have come upon us will pass and 
the grain trade will come into its own 
again.” 

Treasurer's Report. 

C. F. Prouty presented the treasurer’s 
report, which showed receipts and dis- 
bursements as follows: 

Total receipts from all sources... .$3,999.15 

Expenditures— 

Office rent ... 


Traveling : 6: 
Phones, stamps, station- 
ery and printing’ 2.532. ; 222086 
Expense last annual meet- 
TRUS hi cis oy we is Bee ears bree ts 133.90 
Received on Secy’s salary. 3,182.97 
3,999.65 
Due on Sec’y’s salary ....$ 417.03 
Due on quarterly dues..... 67.50 
If collected will leave deficit 326.72 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 
F. R. Milbourn presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted: 


WHEREAS, the purpose of this Asso- 
ciation is to help the grain dealers of Okla- 
homa to improve the trade methods and 
practices to the end that they may attain 
greater efficiency and surer rewards for 
their service; be it 

RESOLVED, by the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association in the convention as- 
sembled at Oklahoma City, that we urge 
every elevator operator of the state to 
study carefully the cost of handling grain 
from farmers’ wagons to the scales at 
destination, and that we do our utmost 
both as an Association and as individuals 
to inculeate in all dealers the spirit of 
honesty and fair play to the end that we 
may raise the grain trade to a high plane 
of efficiency and establish the highest eth- 
ical standards. 

Whereas, the handlers of grain through- 
out the land have been confused and con- 
founded by erroneous crop and market in- 
formation to the disadvantage of them- 
selves and the producers; be it 


RESOLVED, That we appeal to the Hon- 
orable Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
grain exchanges to do everything in their 
power to prevent the dissemination of the 
false and misleading crop and market in- 
formation to the end that the prevailing 
grain prices may more accurately reflect 
the true conditions of supply and demand. 

Whereas, Gross errors by grain inspec- 
tors and Federal supervisors have forced 
ane heavy losses upon grain dealers, 

e it 
RESOLVED, By the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association in convention assem- 
bled at Oklahoma City, that if buyers and 
sellers are to be required by law to accept 
the grading of grain by Government of- 
ficials and pay for it, then the body con- 
ducting the grading should be held re- 
sponsible to the parties interested for any 
errors committed by its agents; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in Washington and to the authorities 
having charge of the grading of grain in 
any market receiving grain from Oklahoma 
shippers. 

Realizing the efficient manner in which 
the Regional Board has handled the car 
situation during the last year, 

RESOLVED, That the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, in convention assem- 
bled, extend our thanks for the service ren- 
dered and commend a continuation of such 
service. 


The following resolution was tabled 
after a liberal discussion of the propo- 
sition: 


WHEREAS, It has been called to our 
attention that there is some discussion or 
likelihood of interior points being made 
delivery points on Chicago grain contracts, 


be it 

RESOLVED, That the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association in convention assem- 
bled hereby recommend for consideration 
and designation, Fort Worth, Texas, as a 
suitable interior point to be designated as 
a delivery point for southwestern grains 
where jredged on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

We trust that an equitable and practical 
method may be arrived at whereby Fort 
Worth may designated for delivery 
point on Chicago contracts inasmuch as 
suitable elevator storage is available there 
on fair terms for such grains as may be 
shipped there for delivery against Chicago 
contracts. 3e it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


be 
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In discussing the last resolution, Jule 
G. Smith said: ‘‘The Chicago Board of 
Trade has recently started trading in 
cotton with Houston and Galveston as 
points of delivery, it is therefore thought 
that other points should be designated 
for delivery of grain and that it would 
have a stabilizing effect on the market 
and that Ft. Worth with its storage ca- 
pacity would make a good delivery point 
in line with the rate structure and ex- 
port demand. Also additional storage 
facilities can be readily provided. I be- 
lieve it will stabilize prices. I believe 
in the centralization of the contract 
market but in the distribution of the de- 
livery points. It is a forward thought 
that can do no one any harm.” 

V. E. Butler said: “This thought was 
suggested to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1918 by an investigating com- 
mittee at that time.” 

Mr. Black said: “It would work a 
hardship on the local dealers and de- 
press the cash market.” 

Wm. Murphy said: “I don’t believe 
future contracts could be made in Chi- 
cago specifying Ft. Worth delivery.” 


Nomination and Election of Officers. 

The nominating committee made their 
report and the following were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, L. O. Street, 
vice-pres., F. R. Milbourn, Fairland; 
sec’y-treas., C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma 
City; directors: M. E. Humphrey, Chick- 
asha; C. HH: Cox,-Enid;) J.-J. Stinnett, 
Oklahoma City; J. R. Thomas, Carne- 
gie; R. E. Nelson, Clinton. 

Arbitration Committee: 
Enid; Harry Hunter, Okarchie; 
Mashburn, Oklahoma City. 

Member Tri-state Appeal Board: 
M. Randels, Enid. 

The grain dealers of Enid extended 
an invitation to the association to hold 
its 1926 convention at Enid. A vote was 
put and it was unanimously decided to 
go to Enid next year. 


Woodward; 


V. T. Goltry, 
E. W. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONVEN- 
TION. 


The program for the fifth annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n at Walla, Walla, Wash., 
is just out. Among the interesting pa- 
pers to be delivered are the following: 

“Latest Tendency in Agricultural Leg- 
islation,’ by Secretary Quinn of the Na- 
tional. 

“Establishing Grain Futures Market 
on the Pacific Coast.” 

President Richard J. Stephens of Spo- 
kane urges grain merchants in markets 
transacting business in the Northwest 
to be present. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS HIGH. 

The business of getting merchandise 
from the hands of the producer into the 
hands of the consumer, was given the 
commanding position among the eco- 
nomic problems of the present day by 
Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the domestic 
distribution department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in an 
address before the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce last week. 

“During the past fifty years,” said Mr. 
Dodd, “the cost of manufacture has been 
going down and the cost of selling has 
been going up. 

“Costs of distribution have climbed 
since the World War, but prices have 
not climbed so rapidly as wages and 
rents, two of the largest items of ex- 
pense in distribution. 

“Yet there are wastes in distribution 
which could be eliminated,—the cost of 
which is included in the cost of the mer- 
chandise. In 1922 the country sustained 
an aggregate loss of $400,000,000 from 
business failures, many of which might 
have been prevented if there had been 
available more adequate information 
concerning market conditions. Duplica- 
tion of selling effort and duplication of 
merchandise, overlapping trade terri- 
tory and other uneconomical practices, 
many of which are adopted to meet the 
demands of the consumer, add unneces- 
sarily to the cost of selling. 

“What is most needed at this time is 


accurate information concerning dis. 
tribution which can be made the basis 
of economics and at the same time bring 
home to the consumer that he is pay- 
ing for many things besides raw ma- 
terial and cost of labor in the price for 
which he obtains an article from the re- 
tailer. 


“An attempt in this direction is now 
being made by the National Distribu- 
tion Conference organized under the 
auspices of the National Chamber. A 
representative group of business men di- 
rectly interested in distribution have 
undertaken a study of the problem. Six 
committees have been appointed each to 
deal with a different phase of the ques- 
tion, and to determine what steps may 
be taken to bring to bear upon distribu- 
tion costs the same critical analysis 
which has succeeded in reducing costs of 
manufacture.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPOINTMENT. 


The appointment of Nils A. Olsen as 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics was announced April 
30 by Secretary of Agriculture W. M. 
Jardine. The appointment is a promo- 
tion for Mr. Olsen, who has been con- 
nected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture since 1919. He was first employed 
as an assistant agricultural economist 
to do research work in agricultural his- 
tory. In 1922 he assisted in the admin- 
istration of the seed loan funds in the 
Northwest, and later was placed in com- 
plete charge of this work, with head- 
quarters at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


In July, 1923, Mr. Olsen returned to 
Washington where he was made execu- 
tive secretary of the committee which 
prepared the report on the wheat situa- 
tion submitted to President Coolidge in 
the fall of that year by Secretary Wal- 
lace. Following this, he was placed in 
charge of the Division of Agricultural 
Finance in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, conducting studies relating 
to farm credit, farm taxation and farm 
insurance. His work in the department 
won the admiration of the late Secre- 
tary Wallace, and Mr. Olsen was called 
upon frequently to assist the Secretary’s 
office in connection with nation-wide ag- 
ricultural problems. He collaborated 
with Secretary Wallace in the prepara- 
tion of his book, ‘“‘“Our Debt and Duty to 
the Farmer,’ which only recently came 
from the press. 


Secretary Jardine recognized the abil- 
ity of Mr. Olsen, and approved the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, for his promotion to the position 
now announced. His duties will deal 
with the coordination of the work of the 
various units of the bureau doing re- 
search work, developing programs of 
investigation, and applying the results to 
the practical benefit of the Nation’s ag- 
riculture. 


The appointment of an assistant chief 
in charge of research is especially im- 
portant at this time, in view of the 
plans being developed for co-operation 
with the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations for Economic Research with 
funds made available by the Purnell Act 
and the projected absence of the chief 
of the bureau during the next few 
weeks in attendance at conferences in 
Europe on the adoption of universal 
cotton standards. 


Mr. Olsen was born on a farm at 
Herscher, Ill., August 31, 1886. He re- 
ceived the A. B. degree from Luther 
College, Iowa, in 1907, did graduate 
work in history and economics at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1907-8, and re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1909. He 
was an instructor in history and eco- 
nomics at Muhlenburg College, Pa., 1909- 
10, following which he spent two years 
in graduate study at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He received a traveling fellow- 
ship from this institution, from which 
he resigned in 1912 to assume the man- 
agement of a corn belt farm, continu- 
ing in this work until his appointment 
to the department in 1919. 
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ANOTHER COURSE IN ELEVA- 
TOR MANAGEMENT. 


A short course in grain elevator man- 
agement will be held at the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, June 
16 to 20. Among the subjects on the 
program are grain elevator accounting, 
grain economics and elevator manage- 
ment, leading problems of grain eleva- 
tors, financial problems of grain eleva- 
tors, trends in grain prices, forecasting 
crop yields, federal and state grain in- 
spection, world trade to Illinois grain 
and grain products, problems in hedging 
and speculation, economic meaning of 
marketing, a wheat production program 
for the state, the United States grain fu- 
tures administration, grain grading, the 
power problems of grain elevators, grain 
mixing and conditioning, farm storage 
of grains and the breadmaking qualities 
cf Illinois wheats. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN 
DEALERS’ CONVENTION. 


J. C. Templeton of Great Falls, Mont., 
announces that the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at the 
Placer hotel, Helena, on June 12 and 13. 

The complete program for the meeting 
has not yet been made up, but speakers 
from Minneapolis and from the west 
coast have already been arranged for 
and National Secretary Quinn is to 
make an address so that a _ profitable 
time can at this time be definitely prom- 
ised to those who attend. 

Reservation should be made in ad- 
vance with Secretary Templeton, to in- 
sure proper accommodations. 


PANHANDLE GRAIN DEALERS 
MEET. 


AMARILLO, TExAS, May 19.—Lester 
Stone of Amarillo was elected president 
of the Panhandle Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in the tenth annual convention 
held here May 18. More than 75 grain 
men from Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico were here. 

Other officers elected were: Burton 
Thornton, Lockney, vice-president; J. N. 
Beasley, re-elected secretary-treasurer; 
directors: W. A. Barlow, Amarillo; Er- 
nest Shuman, Happy; A. P. Liske, Cana- 
dian; Tom Davis, Calude, and Ollie Har- 
well, Vega; arbitration committee: U. S. 
Strader, H. C. Adams and. Harry L. 
Kearns, all of Amarillo. 

Resolutions condemning the South- 
western Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
for the prices charged in person to per- 
son and station report calls were unan- 
imously passed, as was one condemning 
the interference of the federal govern- 
ment in any legitimate business. 

The wheat crop this year will be ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bushels, according 
to estimates submitted by the delegates 
representing every section of the Pan- 
handle. 

W. H. Fuqua, president of the First 
National bank, spoke to the grain men 
laying emphasis upon the resources of 
this country and pointing out the ever 
increasing quantity of oil and gas pro- 
duced in the fields nearby. He said he 
did not look for a revival of business 
until next fall. 

Jules G. Smith of Fort Worth urged 
that Fort Worth be made the point of 
delivery for Texas grains bought in the 
Chicago market just as Galveston and 
Houston are for Texas cotton bought 
there. Mr. Beasley was instructed to 
draft a resolution asking the Chicago 
Board of Trade to adopt such a rule. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Resolutions, A. Liske, Canadian; W. 
A. Barlow and C. R. Slay, Groom; audit- 
ing, E. W. Harrison, Hereford; Tom 
Davis, Claude; L. S. Cobb, Plainview; 
nominating, H. L. Kearns, A. G. Hinn, 
Plainview; John Elliott, Kress; trade 
rules, L. C. McMurtry, Pampa; J. G. 
Smith, Fort Worth, and O. W. Smalley, 
Claude. 
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Entertained by Witchita Dealers. 


THE PRICE CURRENT:-GRAIN REPORTER 
ANNUAL CONVENTION KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS 


—__ 


C. M. Cave of Sublette, President- 


Elect; Secretary Smiley’s 28th Year. 


Following registration as handled by 
the Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the grain dealers of Kansas opened 
their 28th annual meeting at Wichita 
May 21, with a particularly timely ad- 
dress by President C. C. Isely. 


President’s Address. 


The country grain shippers of Kansas 
have probably handled more grain in the 
1924 crop year than has ever before been 
handled in the state for one season. 
It may well be a matter of pride to the 
grain trade that, through economy and 
efficiency, the farmer’s grain has been 
handled at a merchandising margin incom- 
parably less than that of any other com- 
modity of commerce. Competition has been 
so keen that in many markets the buyers 
bid the full value today for what they 
hoped the grain would bring them loaded 
on a car tomorrow. Any profit made by 
such a method is purely speculative and 
it is reasonable to assume that most of the 
profits which have accrued to country ship- 
pers have been of this nature largely specu- 
lative. Merchandising grain in this way is 
a precarious business. The farmer is a 
keen salesman; he is a reluctant seller on 
breaks and does a good job of unloading 
on the bulges. He knows his grades and 
always assumes that his grain is a grade 
higher or contains a percentage more of 
protein than the official inspection or 
_chemist’s tests find after the car arrives 
at the terminals. In this connection, with 
a practical grain man in the chief inspec- 
tor’s office, all the farmers’ organizations 
should be invited to join with us to sup- 
port the new chief in taking his depart- 
ment out of politics. 

The sharply rising price of all grains for 
a year past has accentuated the specula- 
tive feature. The price advance was due 
in part to the world crop being somewhat 
short of the year before, but was more 
largely influenced by the greatly improved 
monetary and economic conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the world. The acceptance 
of the Dawes plan caused the flood of gold 
pouring into America at the rate of 40 mil- 
lions a month to recede last July and by 
December the outward movement was 30 
millions, and in January our net exports 
of the yellow metal were 80 millions. Ger- 
many’s recovery of monetary stability im- 
proved the buying power of all Europe and 
especially of central Europe and _ their 
consumption of meat and grain products 
in the last 12 months has upset all ordi- 
nary comparisons for recent years. . 

The confidence with which the tremen- 
dous early offerings of wheat were ab- 
sorbed by millers, exporters, speculators 
and flour buyers gave fear for actual ex- 
haustion of domestic supplies and hope 
for much higher values. 

The sensational sustained advance after 
election reached its crest late in January. 
‘The succeeding declines and fluctuations 
have been dealt with in the press as some- 
thing of a mystery, but a spirit of optim- 
ism and a belief in the general bull move- 
ment prevailed everywhere. 

Now all of this is no mystery to anyone 
who will take the pains to look under the 
surface. We country grain merchants are 
concerned, because we are part of the na- 
tion’s grain merchandising machine, and 
demoralization such as we have had makes 
merchandising almost impossible, and we 
are condemned for causes entirely beyond 
our control. 

Secretary Jardine’s statesmanlike pro- 
posal that the boards of trade and the 
grain trade in general correct their own 
abuses ought to be followed up effectively. 
His proposal for limiting the daily fluctua- 
tions will not, however, effect a cure. He 
does not claim it will; he has put it up 
Squarely to the grain trade. 

We will throw into the hopper two or 
three more suggestions. 

In the first place, the grain exchange 
should become a clearing house for all 
information pertaining to the grain trade; 
it should be more than a facility where 
traders can get together; it should be to 
the grain trade what the Federal Reserve 
Bank is to our banking system. It seems 
to me the boards should officially furnish 
information that will be a cross section 
and consensus of the best thought in the 
market. 

Second: To further curb unreasonable 
fluctuations when the market reached, or 
appeared to reach a danger point as it 
did in December and the early part of 
January, _the board should officially widen 
the margins for option trading. This could 
be done by anticipating the situation. If 
$1.80 appeared to be a danger point, the 
boards could announce when the grain 
reached $1.75 that the margins would_ be 
increased as soon as the market reached 
$1.80 and might be further increased when 
it reached $1.90. This would have the same 
effect as changes in the discount rate made 
effective by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the. third place, the boards should dis- 
countenance and eliminate dove peddlers. 
Most boards have a rule against circula- 
tion of rumors, but there is no rule against 
dope or gossip. This is much easier said 
than done. Nevertheless something ought 
to_be done about it, 

Fourthly, something should be done to 
curb the activities of cycle doctors. The 


splendid information disseminated by Bab- 
son, Alexander Hamilton’s Institute and 
Harvard University’s economic service is 
marred by the fact that they all attract 
all kinds of people to buy stock and grain 
and provisions as they study the curves of 
the cycles that are platted by these so- 
called experts. A whole group of fore- 
casters are following in the wake of these 
better concerns, and the public is flooded 
with “sure fire’? information as to when 
the market will go up or go down. The 
result is that grain is not bought for an 
investment; the big game is to scalp the 
market. 

Finally, the grain business above all 
needs stabilization. Next to the initiation 
of the Dawes plan the resumption of the 
gold standard by Great Britain is a sta- 
bilizing influence of the greatest magnitude. 
We should congratulate our Federal Re- 
serve Bank and our big banking institu- 
tions for their work in helping accomplish 
this noteworthy achievement. If financial 
stability could now be brought to Belgium, 
France and Italy, the adjustment of the 
post-war economic difficulties would be 
nearly complete. For the benefit of the 
agriculture of this country it is therefore 
highly essential that our government 
should apply the principles of the Dawes 
plan in settling the debt problems of these 
countries. It is tremendously important 
that they do not follow the misleading 
counsel of Senator Borah as exhibited re- 
cently in his misrepresentations in the 
press. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


In preparing this, my 28th annual report, 
I can only briefly review some of the ac- 
complishments of the organization for the 
past year, with suggestions or recommend- 
ations that in our judgment will tend to 
improve some of the conditions you have 
had to contend with during the past year. 

To the best of my recollection, the past 
year is the first year of record that the 
Kansas railroads have been able to furnish 
the necessary equipment to move all grain 
tendered for shipment during the free 
movement of July, August and September. 
Our office has only received two complaints 
of car shortage during the crop year. This 
is certainly remarkable service. We think 
this can be accounted for, first, because 
all Kansas lines secured return of their 
own equipment to their own lines and had 
same carefully inspected and where found 
defective, repaired, before going into serv- 
ice. When one takes into consideration 
that the past year the movement of 
revenue producing freight was the greatest 
in the history of the country, it makes it 
the more wonderful. 


While upon this subject, I wish to cau- 
tion all shippers to make a very careful 
examination of all box cars tendered, pre- 
viously loaded with lumber, for loading 
with grain. All lumber, especially dimen- 
sion lumber, when loaded in box cars, 
shifts its position while in transit, thereby 
weakening the corner and end posts of the 
car. When the lumber is removed from 
the car each corner and end post springs 
back into position and the defect is not 
noted until the car is loaded, and quite 
often not noticed until the car is actually 
in transit. Where defect is found, before 
loading, refuse to load; if not discovered 
until after loading, call to the attention ot 
the agent for the company and have him 
make the notation on the bill of lading 
showing the defect. This will make claims 
for loss in transit more easily collected. 
Bear in mind that claims for lose in tran- 
sit on clear record cars are hard to collect 
for the full amount of loss sustained. In 
this connection I wish to call to your at- 
tention the neglect of many _ shippers to 
file claims for loss immediately on return 
of weight certificates showing the amount 
of loss. A number of shippers have adopted 
a plan to held all account sales, weight 
certificates and other papers, and file claim 
for loss at the close of the shipping season. 
A mistake is made in doing this as claims 
should be filed as soon as possible after 
notice of loss. 


State Legislation. 


Your secretary proposed three bills for 
introduction in both houses of the legisla- 
ture. The first bill, to reduce the cost of 
inspection and weighing; the second, to 
increase the salary of the chief grain in- 
spector and his first assistant; the third, 
a bill to repeal the local warehouse law 
enacted in 1923. We secured the enactment 
of the bill providing for material reduction 
in the fee for inspection and weighing of 
grain. The law now provides that where 
the money in the revolving fund amounts 
to $80,000, the fee for inspection and weigh- 
ing shall be reduced to 60 cents per car 
for both weighing and inspection, until the 
amount in the revolving fund is reduced to 
$40,000, then the fee shall automatically 
increase to $1 per car. 

Having the authority of the legislature, 
veur secretary will make it a point to see 
that this law is enforced to the letter, 
which will mean a saving of 80 cents per 
car to shippers in Kansas, as well as those 
in other states that have their grain in- 
spected at points in Kansas. We failed 
to secure the enactment of a law increas- 
ing the salary of the chief inspector and 
his first assistant. 

Unless some plan can be devised and 


made effective whereby this department 
can be taken out of politics, and men 
qualified for this position maintained in 
the department, regardless of their politi- 
cal affiliations, we cannot hope for an im- 
provement in the service. Much as I am 
opposed to government interference, I be- 
lieve that unless some change can be made 
that the only way to obtain better service 
and more satisfactory service will be govern- 
ment inspection. Today, under government 
supervision, the government supervisor is 
the final arbitrator, and it is assumed that 
men qualified for the position will be re- 
tained under government control regard- 
less of change in administration. The bill 
to repeal the local warehouse law enacted 
in 1923 failed of enactment. We think 
this one of the most vicious laws on our 
statute books. The bill as it stands is a 
protection to crooks and a number of them 
are taking advantage of the law. The bill 
prepared by us would eliminate all local 
elevators as public warehouses as provided 
for in the statute. 

For some unknown reason, the farmer 
members of the agricultural committee of 


the House and Senate to whom this bill 
was referred, opposed its enactment into 
law. They appeared to think that it was 


an attempt on the 
Grain Dealers 
thing over. 
bill, 


part of the Kansas 
Association to put some- 
We expect to re-introduce the 
or a similar bill, at the next session 


E. J SMILEY 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Topeka. 


Secretary, Ass’n, 


of the legislature, and will continue to in- 
troduce the bill until finally enacted into 
law. A bill was introduced by the State 
Board of Agriculture to include ‘‘chops’’ 
made from whole grains in the so-called 
“Weedingstuffs Law.” This bill was killed 
in committee. 


Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Associations. 


One year ago, present month, the or- 
ganizers of the Kansas Co-operative Wheat 
Marketing Association made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure the signatures of 
Kansas wheat farmers to an iron-clad con- 
tract binding them to deliver their entire 
production for a period of five years to 


the promoters of this organization. They 
proposed to secure contracts covering 44 
million bushels of Kansas wheat. That 


the attempt was a failure goes without 
saying as they secured contracts covering 
less than four million bushels. 

Time and space will not permit full de- 
tails of the failure of the Kansas Co-op- 
erative Wheat Marketing Association in 
Kansas. The fact that farmers in different 
counties in the state have refused to make 
delivery of wheat grown on their land to 
this organization, and the further fact that 
hundreds of farmers that signed the con- 
tract have leased their land and are no 


longer growing wheat for their own ac- 
count, and the further fact that the pro- 
moters are using the courts to compel 


delivery of this wheat, is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the majority of the 
farmers that signed the contract are dis- 
satisfied. My limited vocabulary does not 
permit me to express my condemnation of 
this organization. Neither can I conceive 
of the state of mind of a farmer that 
would sign a contract whereby he agrees 
to deliver the entire product of his farm 
to comparative strangers for a period of 
five years, not knowing what he will re- 
ceive for his product or when he will re- 
ceive the moneys due him. 

We do not believe that this organization 
will last another year; in fact, *here is 
sufficient evidence available at this time 
to convince me that when the final returns 
are made to the farmers for their 1924 
wheat crop. that they will be so highly 
incensed that drastic measures will be 
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taken to wind up its affairs. I again re- 
peat what I have often stated that when- 
ever there is a plan _ presented having 
merit and one that will stand close in- 
vestigation, where grain can be marketed 
from the producer to the consumer, or 
from producer to manufacturer, more eco- 


nomically than it is at the present time 
under the present methods, that I am 
for it. 
The Grain Marketing Co. 
I take this opportunity of paying my 


respects to the Grain Marketing Co., late- 
ly organized and incorporated in the state 
of Illinois. It was the original intention 
of this gigantic concern to sell all of its 
stock to the farmers of the Middle West- 
ern states. According to advertisements 
appearing in the daily press, this company 
is a farmer owned, farmer controlled, and 
farmer managed corporation, to market 
the farmers’ grain for the farmers’ benefit. 
It is a non-profit, non-speculative, co-op- 
erative organization working with country 
elevators to effect a more direct and more 
efficient distribution of grain. Sounds nice, 
doesn’t it? However, the farmers have re- 
fused to purchase stock in this wonderful 
profit-sharing organization. I want to say 
to you, as we have said before, that this 
Grain Marketing Co. is not owned by 
farmers, operated by farmers nor con- 
trolled by farmers. An effort was made 
at Washington during the last session of 
Congress to amend the Capper-Volstead 
Act so as to let the Grain Marketing Co. 


under its provisions, regardless of the 
amount of business which was done with 
its members. Failing in this attempt, a 


final effort was. made to get a ruling from 
the Department of Agriculture interpret- 
ing the Capper-Volstead Act in such a way 
as to include the Grain Marketing Co. 
This, too, failed. 


Price Fluctuations. 


In a bulletin issued from our office last 
fall, the statement appeared that any in- 
dividual or company that was unable to 
make money in the handling of the 1924 
wheat crop had better change occupations. 
I take this opportunity of retracting this 
statement. While it is true that we had 
an advancing market during the free move- 
ment and every one connected with the 
grain trade made money, the wild fluctua- 
tion in prices beginning Jan. 2, at which 
time May deliveries closed at $1.70%4, until 
July 3, when May deliveries closed at 
$1.36144, heavy losses were sustained by a 
number of country dealers. Under the 
grain futures act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to designate contract 
markets on which future trading may be 
done. According to the definition contained 
in the act, these must be markets where 
the volume of trading in cash grain is 
sufficient to reflect accurately the value of 
the grain. They also must have facilities 
for proper inspection of grain. Before de- 
signation as a contract market the Board 
of Trade must obligate itself to promulgate 
and enforce rules which contemplate, 
among other things, the prevention of 
manipulation of prices or the cornering of 
grain by dealers or operators upon such 
boards. 

Charges have been preferred against cer- 
tain professional traders in Chicago for 
selling short millions of bushels of wheat 
on the opening of that market. If the 
charges made are proven true there is 
little doubt but what the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture will recommend drastic legisla- 
tion by the Congress at the next session. 
According to press reports, a suggestion 
has been made that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recommend as an amendment to 
the Capper-Tincher bill, limiting the daily 
spread in fluctuations. Whatever the re- 
sult of the investigation is, one thing is 
certain: the Boards of Trade will not have 
the united support of the grain trade and 
iailling industry in opposing this class 
legislation. Since Jan. 1, millions of dollars 
have been paid in commissions to Boards 
of Trade in option trading. Many well 
posted grain men now are of the opinion 
that manipulation has killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, as the public at large 
that is disposed to speculate will attempt 
to find some other field. Millers that in 
the past have hedged sales of flour by 
buying the deferred option wfll now buy 
the cash grain to protect such sales of 
flour. Country grain dealers will be com- 
pelled to sell or merchandise all grain day 
of purchase, and even then will be com- 
pelled to buy on a greater margin of profit. 
The worst feature of the situation is that 
it will give politicians the opportunity they 
have been looking for, and that is proposed 
radical legislation. Before closing, I wish 
to make some suggestions that I trust you 
will accept in the friendly, kindly spirit in 
which it is given. 

(1) Confirm all sales of grain on printed 
form day of sale. 

(2) Read carefully your confirmation of 
purchase as soon as received. Bear in 
mind that a confirmation is a contract and 
is enforceable. Bear in mind that a con- 
tract, according to common law, does not 
become a contract until closed, and con- 
clusive evidence shows that the minds of 
both seller and buyer have met in agree- 
ment on the vital matter of the contract. 

(3) Do not accept bids on sale of grain 
from parties not known to you. Our office 
will cheerfully furnish you information as 
to the standing and reputation of any firm 
in the country. 

(4) Refuse to sign any agreement or 
contract that you do not fully understand. 


(5) File claims for loss in transit, over- 
charges, etc., aS soon aS you secure sup- 
porting papers. 


(6) Do not buy grain unless you have a 
profit at time of purchase. 

(7) See that your bank forwards all 
drafts to which its attached B/O bills of 
lading, in order that such drafts will reach 
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their destination on arrival of car, saving 
demurrage and reconsignment charge. 

(8) Do not accept farmers’ statements of 
prices paid in competitive towns above 
what the market will justify. 

(9) Do not attempt to hide or conceal 
inferior grain when loading cars. Sooner 
or later you will be caught and your rep- 


utation for square dealing will be ques- 
tioned. ; ; 

(10) Attend all group meetings of grain 
dealers when held in your community. 


Doubtless you will pick up some informa- 
tion of value to you in your business. 
(11) Give your association the support 
to which it is entitled; speak a good wora 
for the association whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents. Remember this is your 
organization. 
(12) Do not 
talk to him; 


President F. G. Horner of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Assn, addressed the 
meeting along lines similar to his report 
in full as published on another page. 

H. S. Ives of Chicago spoke on “Har- 
vesting an Insurance Crop.” 


talk about your competitor; 
your interests are mutual. 


Harvesting an Insurance Crop. 


American industry continuously is har- 
vesting an insurance crop. That crop has 
been cCeveloped by the scientitic applica- 
tion of the law of averages to economic 
situations. It is a crop of business prin- 
ciples intermingled with social laws. | 

The chief crop of insurance is the prin- 
ciple of saving today for protection tomor- 
row. The old Greek philosophy, based on 
the proverb, ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we may die,’’ often was the ex- 
tent of business foresight until insurance 
taught the more sensible theory of levying 
on the present to provide reserves with 
which to meet future contingencies.  Is- 
surance has indeed taught business how to 
live from decade to decade instead of from 
year to year or from day to day. 
~ Risks of course have not been eliminated 
by insurance, but many of them have been 
made impotent by the distribution of their 
incidence over a wide area or over a wide 
variety and selection of subjects. Wrecks, 
fires and tornadoes have not been abolished, 
but the human and property losses, so far 
as such losses may be compensated for in 
terms of dollars, which they occasion quite 
generally have been lifted from the should- 
ers of the individual and so distributed as 
to minimize their social and economic 
effect. , ; 

In its early stages insurance itself was 
highly speculative. The institution lived 
from day to day. Both parties to the con- 
tract were engaged in a semi-gambling en- 
terprise. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the first duty of any organization pur- 
porting to supply insurance in any torm 
was to remain solvent. To effect per- 
manency and solvency the law of averages 
was brought into play. 

Sound insurance today lives by the law 
of averages. All charges are based upon 
it. It has developed insurance from a 
speculative enterprise to a well ordered 
and settled business. But insurance could 
rot successfully be conducted by relying 
solely on such statistics. As an institution 
it could not live on a day-to-day or a 
year-to-year basis. It must provide against 
catastrophies and disasters of all kinds. 
In order to remain solvent it must make 
provision for the payment of future or long 
deferred liabilities and must so adjust its 
income and outgo that there always is 
something put aside in the rich years to 
take care of the losses in the lean years. 
Here the law of averages is brought into 


play again, but with a different stage 
setting. : ; 
The institution of insurance indeed was 


the first modern business to adopt a strin- 
gent and adequate reserve policy, and that 
is the chief insurance crop which Ameri- 
can business is harvesting today. 

Sound business is applying the law of 
averages to its bookkeeping and like in- 
surance is keeping in its rear line money 
trenches sufficient liquid capital to absorb 
to the greatest possible extent most every 
sort of future risk which may reasonably 
be anticipated. It is working on a ten- 
year or a twenty-year spread’ of ex- 
perience. 

In my opinion business has learned the 
reserve habit from insurance; it has 
learned from insurance to apply the law 
of averages to an extended period of op- 
eration and not to confine it to a day, a 
month or a year. And all of this is a part 
of the insurance crop which American busi- 
ness continuously is harvesting. 

But business has of late so successfully 
harvested the crop of insurance principles 
that it has been able to adapt them to 
other situations to which insurance itself 
does not apply. The practice of legitimate 
hedging in the grain market is a part of 
the insurance crop. When a grain dealer 
sells a future contract to hedge against 
a price decline while he is marketing his 
cash grain, or a miller likewise acquires a 
future contract to protect himself against 
a loss while he is manufacturing flour, they 
are obtaining protection against a definite 
risk in much the same way that one ob- 
tains protection against certain hazards 
through the purchase of certain types of 
insurance. 

And just as hedging tends to reduce the 
cost of marketing grain, so insurance has 
been a most effective cost reducer in the 
fields in which it may operate. If life, fire 
and casualty insurance were to be wiped 
out tomorrow commodity prices in Amer- 
ica would increase enormously for each 
producer, manufacturer and seller would 
have to assume his own risks, and the 
added cost of such assumptions would be 
enormous. 
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Although; as I already have stated, in- 
surance does not and cannot cover all 
risks, yet the institution constantly is ex- 
panding. It is to be found at work in 
every field of human _ relationship. 
all are familiar with the ordinary 
of insurance, but during the last few years 
these have been tremendously extended 
due to the constant research of specialists 
in adapting the law of averages to new 
situations. Such comparatively ~ recent 
developments in the insurance field as crop 
insurance, use and occupancy, engine 
breakage, tourist floater, riot and strike, 
rain, rental value, leasehold, surgeons’ 
liability, water damage and poisoned food 
are an indication as to the rapidity with 
which the insurance principle is being ex- 
tended. The greatest growth has been in 
the so-called casualty lines, involving all 
kinds of liability coverage, and including 
fidelity and surety bonds and other like 
risk bearing devices. 

The greatest field left open for the devel- 
opment of the principles of insurance is 
that of agriculture. The American farmer 
is the premier speculator of the day, due 
chiefly to causes which seem to be beyond 
his immediate control. How far the in- 
stitution of insurance can go in reducing 
the speculative element in farming is as 
vet an unsolved problem, although some of 
the best minds in the insurance business 
are working on it and are hopeful of the 
outcome. 

But before the farmer is able to obtain 
adequate protection for his crops at a 
rice which he can afford, it seems to me 
that he might on his own account do a 
little harvesting of the present insurance 
erop of principles. He is still doing busi- 
ness on a year-to-year basis, and apparent- 
ly has not learned, as a class, to lay by 
reserves in fat years to take care of losses 
in lean years. That is the primary insur- 
ance principle, based on the law of av- 
erages, and its general adaptation by the 
business world saved this country from a 
severe panic in 1921. Those who did not 
follow it, however, were for the most part 
ruined, and among them were the farmers 
who are just now recovering from the un- 
expected era of low prices for what they 
sold and high costs for what they bought. 

It is, of course, much easier to advise 
the farmer to put aside reserves than it 
is for the farmer actually to do so. The 
farmer is an individualist, and has not the 
organization or facilities for mass action 
which are to be found in large corpora- 
tions. And perhaps it is just as well for 
the country that he remains an individual- 
ist. We are today suffering from too much 
collectivism and even though individualism 
has its drawbacks it is a relief to know 
that the backbone of America still retains 
most of its traditional sturdy independence. 

The risks to which the farmer is sub- 
ject and which are entirely beyond his 
control, however, offer a most inviting field 
for insurance and for the incidental per- 
formance of a great public service. The 
farmer is now quite adequately provided 
for by insurance against fire and wind- 
storm. livestock insurance is offered to 
a limited extent, covering loss of livestock 
due to disease or accidental death, and 
kail insurance may generally be purchased 
to protect against crop damage from that 
source. Life and personal accident and 
health insurance, of course, are as much 
available to the farmer as to any other 
citizen. 

But these do not cover the most im- 
portant risks the farmer has to assume, 
which have for their causes the uncertain- 
ties of weather and market conditions as 
they affect his growing crops. It is in this 
sphere that insurance will see its next big 
development, in my opinion, although it 
must be contessed that attempts so far to 
furnish crop insurance generally have been 
unsuccessful. In fact, one of the large fire 
companies dropped $1,700,000 in one year 
in such an experiment and the others who 
have tried it have been equally unfor- 
tunate. The casualty companies are now 
investigating the field also, but none has 
as yet produced a satisfactory or work- 
able policy form. 

As I have tried to tell you, private in- 
surance companies are working’ ener- 
getically to solve the complicated crop in- 
surance problem. It is the insurance cross- 
word puzzle of the day. And you may de- 
pend upon it that if it is possible of solu- 
tion private enterprise will solve it. 

The only danger to this program is the 
agitation started somé time ago for politi- 
cal crop insurance. An elaborate plan for 
injecting the Federal Government into the 
insurance business was outlined, and a 
Senate committee held a number of hear- 
ings. So far nothing has come of it, but 
you may be sure the people who are trying 
to get the government, state or national, 
to go into some kind of business or other 
never sleep. I do not think the intelligent 
farmers of the country want government 
crop insurance in any form, and I feel 
quite satisfied that they realize that priv- 
ate enterprise alone can solve that prob- 
lem for them. The government never has 
solved an economic problem by political 
methods and never can. 

There have been many recent efforts 
throughout the country to put the states 
into the insurance business, and already 
Sixteen states operate funds for the writ- 
ing of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
seven of them being state monopolies. 
Because of the obvious fact that through 
its business operations and its investments 
insurance is perhaps more intimately con- 
nected with all business and with human 
enterprise generally than is any other 
single business, the danger of its socializa- 
tion is very real, and it would be particu- 
larly real if the Federal Government should 
decide to get into the crop insurance field. 
The grain dealers of this country will re- 
member the socialization danger which 


they faced last year through the proposed 
McNary-Haugen bill, but this was not 
nearly as dangerous potentially to our 
economic stability as would be the social- 
ization of insurance. 

And in this connection let me say that 
it is about time that the interests affected 
by the government ownership menace com- 
bine for their own protection. Many of them 
are today actually fighting each other. How 
preposterous it is to have insurance men 
supporting the McNary-Haugen bill and to 
have grain dealers supporting state and 
federal insurance schemes. The commu- 
nity of interest between the jeopardized 
industries has been too long ignored. The 
insurance man who supports the socializa- 
tion of the grain business has no right to 
complain when his business is threatened, 
and the grain dealer who supports the 
socialization of insurance has no logical 
ground to base an objection to the govern- 
ment ownership of his particular business. 

And in parting with you let me impress 
it upon you that the institution of insur- 
ance has reached its present commanding 
position solely through individual initia- 
tive. No state ever has added one thought 
to its development, one principle to its 
practices, one idea to its extensions. En- 
tirely without the sphere of state interfer- 
ence and control it has, however, through 
example and precept, produced a crop of 
business policies and procedures which has 
had much to do with the industrial stabil- 
ity of the nation and which will continue 
to render a public service unless cursed 
by the blight of governmental despotism. 


L. H. Powell of Wichita commended 
the association in securing better freight 
rates, railroad facilities and claim col- 
lections. 

Prof. R. M. Green, of Manhattan, 
speaking on “Price Trends in the Wheat 
Market,” illustrated his address with 
three charts. 

EK. D. Clark of Tampa, speaking to the 
subject ‘““Reasons Why Shippers Should 
Not Be Compelled to Pay Interest on 
Grain Sold F. O. B. Track,’ said that 
the buyer purchased his goods at the 
station where loaded, thus the interest 
item should not be charged to the seller. 

Judge C. M. Reed of Kansas City dis- 
cussed the question of “Freight Rates on 
Coal,’ a timely subject to many grain 
dealers handling side lines. 

J. R. Ladlie of Liberty spoke appro- 
priately to the subject ‘“‘Bunc,” refer- 
ring to organizations and private cor- 
porations which have failed to continue 
in business simply through poor busi- 
ness practices. 


Officers. 


The Hon. C. M. Cave of Sublette, de- 
livered a splendid address, “Legislative 
Efforts and the Results.’”’ He was later 
elected president of the association. 


Harry Rhodes was elected vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Smiley, secretary, and the 
following directors: C. L. Parker, C. A. 
Kalbfleisch, W. W. Lamb, H. B. Wheaton, 
E. L. Brown, J. M. Rankin. 


The Kansas Wheat Girl. 

Miss Vada Watson, who has been on 
the front pages of the newspapers over 
the country recently, related her experi- 
ences as she traveled about, the living 
exponent of the Kansas wheat crop. 


Woody Hockaday told why Kansas 
grows the best wheat in the world. 

H. P. Trusler of Emporia spoke as 
follows: 


Why Privilege Trading Is a Protection 
to the Country Elevator Operator. 


The country elevator man does not wish 
to speculate. He is primarily interested in 
merchandising the products of his com- 
munity, in buying wheat or corn or other 
grain from the farmer and in acquiring a 
reasonable profit by putting it into con- 
sumptive channels. Since values are con— 
stantly changing, he can never quite avoid 
speculation. But when fluctuations en- 
large, his risk increases; and when prices 
are very nearly constant, his risk is ac- 
cordingly smaller. 

After the violent price changes of the 
recent season, it is not surprising that the 
most prominent topic of conversation at 
this convention has been the possibility of 
diminishing price swings by artificial 
means, Some suggest a daily fluctuation 
limit such as the cotton market now en— 
joys; others think the same result might 
be better accomplished by forbidding the 
issuance of private crop reports, or by 
limiting the quantity of grain in which any 
one individual may trade. 

These three plans have been tried at 
various times but always with rather in- 
different success. Should a flat limit of 
say 3c per bushel be placed on _ daily. 
fluctuations, and should the market make 
this change before closing time, it would 
mean that the market would be virtually 
closed for the balance of the day. For no 
matter how many buying orders he re—- 
ceived, no broker could pay above the 
limit thus artificially established, and al- 
though there were a million wheat for 
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sale an eighth higher, he could not buy 
to fill his customers’ orders. Perhaps his 
customers are exporters or millers seeki 
to protect cash transactions. Perhaps they 
would willingly pay the price asked by the 
seller. Yet the law would forbid them, be—— 
cause the day’s allowable fluctuation had - 
been made. 

But suppose we have no such limit. Sup—— 
pose the rules continue as they now are, 
but that there were some insurance com— 
pany, some insurance company so huge’ 
that it could say, “If prices advance 
tomorrow we will sell you all the wheat 
you want on a scale up above that limit.” 
Now let us suppose July wheat has close 
today at $1.50. By midsession tomorrow 
it has reached $1.53. This insurance com— 
pany, through its broker, offers let us say 
one million wheat at $1.53%; should it be 
taken, they offer another million at a 
quarter, another at three-eighths, and so 
on until by the time the market has 
reached $1.54 they have sold eight million 
wheat. Zz 

This selling would in all probability sat— 
isfy the buying demand and the market 
would be held within reasonable bounds 
instead of recording a sensational ad— 
vance. i 

In a similar fashion this insurance com- 
pany would support the market should i 
decline instead of advance, and below $1.4 
they would buy large quantities of. wheat 
and prevent an undue depression of prices 
Moreover if everyone knew that these 
restraining orders were in the market, 
there would be no disposition on the part 
of large speculators to press either ad— 
vances or declines. That is exactly the 
point; the mere knowledge that these or— 
ders existed would so restore confidene 
that in all probability the market would 
not move far enough in either direction to 
make the filing of the orders necessary. _ 

I think everyone will agree that this 
would be the most effective and satis— 
factory stabilizer imaginable. It would 
discourage manipulation, yet it would al-— 
low free trading. When an actual demand > 
for wheat existed, it could be filled. When > 
shipments were heavy, they could be ab— 
sorbed. It would be elastic and therefore 
as superior to a fixed limit as balloon tires” 
are to a lumber wagon. 

Now we once had a system of trading 
which acted very much after this fashion. 
It was not perfect. It did not always suit 
everybody. No one ever claimed it was 
perfect or that it suited everybody because 
we grain men know that we are not smart 
enough to devise these perfect plans. Kan— 
sas has been plentifully supplied with th 
tinhorn messiahs who-without the least. 
knowledge of the matter in hand, who ae 


out the slightest study or preparation, can — 
forthwith make laws to govern the grain 
trade and every other line of business as_ 
well, can decide all religious controversies, © 
can tell us what to drink and what to 
smoke, tell the girls what to wear and in- 
struct the women how to bear children. % 

As I have said, these rabble rousers are 
more ingenious than we, and to them must 
be Allotted the devising of perfect schemes. 
But pending the concoction of these 
panaceas, the grain trade wants something 
which will actually make the market more 
stable. Permit me to say that I believe 
this can be accomplished without harm to 
anyone, and in the most natural of all 
manners, by the resumption of privilege 
trading. ‘ 

Privileges or indemnities are a form of 
insurance. It is insurance sold, not by an 
organized company, but by individuals who 
for a consideration are willing to assume a 
risk, This is, of course, the principle of 
all insurance. 

The future deliveries of grain are quite 
generally referred to as options. This is 
quite incorrect, for there is nothing op- 
tional about them. They are straight, out 
and out, contracts and every one of these — 
contracts is filled. Privileges, however, — 
are really options in the true sense of the 
word. 

There are few of us who have not, on 
some occasion, taken an option on a piece 
of land or a building, for a stated length 
of time at a stated price. For this option 
we paid a small sum. During the time 
specified we were privileged to buy or not 
to buy, and might do which seemed the 
better. If we did not exercise our option, 
then we lost merely the amount paid for it. 


Now let us suppose me the owner of ten 
thousand bushels of wheat which is today 
worth $1.50. I do not care to sell at that 
figure, but am willing to take $1.53 for it, 
should such a bid appear by tomorrow 
afternoon. Likewise let us suppose you an 
exporter, engaged in the selling of wheat 
abroad. Each day you cable offers, and 
each day following await the replies, which 
reach you around noon. You know that 
you can buy wheat at $1.50 today; but you 
do not know what it will cost by noon to- 
morrow. You find that I have wheat for 
sale, but that I ask over the prevailing — 
market, so you say, “I can not give your | 
price at the moment, but I will pay you 
$10 for an option on your wheat at your 
price, $1.53, good until the market’s close 
tomorrow.”’ I accept the $10 and sell you 
the option. You in turn send offers abroad. 
Toward noon tomorrow you find that some 
of them have been accepted and that you 
are short considerable wheat. As you are 
a merchant, not a speculator, you wish to 
procure this as rapidly and at the same 
time as cheaply as possible. ; 

If you can buy the wheat elsewhere at 
less than $1.53, you do so. In such case 
you have paid me $10 for insurance, and 
the $10 is gone, but it has assisted your 
business and been a profitable transaction 
for us both. But suppose the market ha 
advanced so as to prevent your buying a 
$1.53 or less. Let us assume the market 
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by this time at $1.54. You would then 
me to me, exercise your option, and buy 
y wheat at $1.53 thus concluding your 
ansaction at a profit when otherwise it 
ould have been at a loss. At the same 
ime I have been paid the price-satisfac— 
tory to me. : 
When there is an open market interest 
f many million bushels, it is natural that 
options on a great many million bushels 
would be for sale each day. Likewise with 
many people short wheat for future deliv— 
ery, it would be easy to find those who, 
for a slight sum, would agree to take 
wheat off vour hands at say 3c lower than 
today’s close providing you could not dis— 
‘pose of it to better advantage in tomor-— 
yow’s market. 
Thus we have the principle or privilege 
rading; the buyer of indemnities pur-— 
chases the optional right to buy or to sell 
a fixed amount of grain at a fixed price, 
and has until the close of the market on 
he following day to exercise his right. 
or this right he pays at the rate of $1 
yer thousand bushels. 
Now the greater portion of future trad- 
ing is of a speculative nature, and the 
reater portion of privilege trading, in the 
d days, was of a likewise speculative na— 
re. And in my opinion right there lies 
its greatest advantage. The head of a 
rge Chicago house has told me _ that 
twenty million privileges, good the follow-— 
g day, was a fair average of trade. Tak— 
g@ as examples the prices used a few mo= 
“ments ago, we will suppose the market has 
day closed at $1.50, and that four-fifths 
of the total amount sold or sixteen million 
privileges have gone to buyers who have 
taken them merely as a speculation, in the 
hope of realizing a return upon the fol-— 
‘Jowing day. Again let us assume the mar- 
ket advances to $1.53. 
- Some of those holding offers will say, ‘‘T 
will sell wheat in the market at $1.53 to 
equal the amount of offers which I have 
purchased, because should the market ad-— 
vance so that this sale can not be covered 
ata profit, I can demand the wheat from 
4 party who sold me the offers, and I 


will get it at $1.53 regardless of the pre- 
Vailing price. Thus I can lose nothing, 
hile there is a good chance that the mar— 
ket will decline before the close and permit 
me to buy back my wheat at say $1.51 and 
make a fine profit.’” So he instructs his 
broker to sell at $1.53. And while his or-— 
der, by itself, will have no visible effect 
upon the market, yet we may be sure that 
the combination of hundreds of like orders 
will prevent its advancing so rapidly as 
otherwise it would. In a similar fashion 
other holders of privileges will sell at 
-$1.531%4, at a quarter, at a half should the 
market reach it, every sale tending to re— 
| tard the market’s advance and_ thereby 

iminish its fluctuation for the day. But 
| instead of advancing, the market had 
declined, those who had bought bids would 
_become buyers at $1.47, $1.46%, %, and 
so on. Should such conditions develop as 
font warrant extreme price changes, they 


would not, of course, be prevented. But 
'they would be cushioned and made less 
acute, and this is exactly what we desire. 


When there was an active privilege 
trade, bids and offers for the following day 
_ were often very close to the current day’s 
losing price. I have several times seen 
' them as close as one-eighth of a cent and 
once or twice only a split away. These are 
extreme cases and of course no one would 
| be so foolish as to sell privileges very near 
| the market under the present uncertain 
conditions and with prices so high. There— 
| fore I have used a 8c difference in my ex- 
‘amples because I believe this is about the 
difference at which privileges would sell 
_ Were they now traded in. At Winnipeg 
_ they are running a little further away than 
that, but the privilege trade there is very 
much smaller than it used to be in Chi- 

eago, and it has but little influence upon 
_ the market in general. Chicago, which now 
has no privilege trade, exercises such an 
enormous influence over the Winnipeg 
market that its little privilege trade is lost 
“sight of. 
It is evident that the closer privileges 
are to the market, the more they will tend 
to restrain fluctuations in either direction 
and the more useful they are to the trade 
in general. For example: I am operating 
‘an elevator in the wheat belt. At noon to— 
day one of my customers calls and tells me 
he will begin threshing his five thousand 
bushels of wheat tomorrow and asks that 
I come out and bid on it. Next morning | 
get the opening prices via radio, then get 
into my car and start out to look at my 
customer’s wheat. I bid for it upon the 
basis of the quotations I received before 
leaving the office. After an hour's con— 
versation the farmer sells me his grain 
and I start back to my elevator. By this 
time two or three hours have elapsed, and 
when the radio next brings me quotations, 
T learn that in the meantime prices have 
declined several cents. Now I was a spec= 
ulator, in this case, not because I wanted 
to be but because I could not avoid it. 
But, on the other hand, suppose that we 
had aetive privilege trade. Suppose that 
after talking with my customer. the 
previous day, I had reasoned thuswise: “I 
am _ going out to see this man tomorrow, 
and as he usually sells to me, I am almost 
certain to buy his wheat this year. But 
of course I won’t have a chance to sell 
against it until I return along towards 
noon, and by then the market may be 
either up or down. I will have my broker 
_ buy five bids for me if they are not too 
far away today.” 
Accordingly I call my broker, learn the 
bids are, say, 14%c away and instruct him 
to buy five. 
iwthen I 
day; 


yy 


; 


This costs me $5, no more. 
go out and bid on the wheat next 
I know that should the market de— 
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celine I will get within 1%c of today’s 
prices, and that should it advance, I will 
be that much better off. Perhaps this fea— 
ture of privileges is not so important as 
the other, but surely no harm in having 
it at hand. 

In 1921 it was popular to condemn the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Capper likened it to 
Monte Carlo, to a den of robbers, to a 
gambling hell, ete., and the farmers took 
kindly to this pishposh because month 
after month wheat had declined in price 
and they had not sold,at the top. To 
blame our misfortunes on someone else is 
human nature. So the Capper-Tincher bill 
went onto the statute books. Ostensibly 
to prevent manipulation and stabilize the 
market, it incidentally abolished privilege 
trading, which was the greatest stabilizer 
of all. No one at this time or since then 
has been able to give a good, adequate 
reason for abolishing privileges, and I 
challenge anyone to expose the benefits 
which have accrued from their abolition, 
or to show why such trading should not 
be restored. 

As I before suggested, this plan is not 
flawless. The largest disadvantage which 
oceurs to me is that a man of small cap- 
ital, who is perhops unfitted for specula— 
tion, can buy $5 worth of privileges and 
thus get interested in the market. This is 
unfortunate. and should be prevented if 
any fair and workable means of preventing 
it can be devised. On the other hand a 
man with $5 can make a first payment on 
a second hand car, can take it out and 
with it burn up every cent he can make, 
besides endangering the limbs and the lives 
of his neighbors while he learns to drive. 
Yet this harm is small compared to the 
many benefits of the automobile, and we 
would surely not consider destroying all 
automobiles on this account. 

Again we occasionally hear of a dishon— 
est elevator operator burning down hig 
over-insured house so that he may collect 
the insurance money. Yet no one suggests 
that we forbid the selling of insurance. We 
merely seek to eradicate these evil fea-— 
tures. 

Perhaps privilege trading might be re— 
stored with modifications which would shut 
out all the evil features and make it even 
more satisfactory than it used to be. Men 
wiser and more experienced than I can 
answer with more assurance. It behooves 
every elevator man in Kansas to get be- 
hind the movement for restoration of priv— 
ilege trading which, without enacting laws, 
without creating bureaus, without making 
a single political job, without spending a 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money, will help 
narrow the fluctuations of the market, will 
enable dealers to make closer bids, and will 
make trading more satisfactory generally. 


C. D. Morris of Chicago addressed the 
Kansas dealers along similar lines to his 
several convention addresses recently, 
one of which is reported on another 
page. 

John Baker of Kansas City addressed 
the meeting on clear record cars, load- 
ing, loss damage claims and kindred 
subjects. 

The financial report of the secretary 
and the audit of his books showed a 
clear record. 

The resolutions included the free use 
of the Kansas Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment by grain producers for the same 
charges to regular grain dealers. 

Endorsement of the World Court idea. 

Opposition to the proposed metric sys- 
tem legislation. 

Disapproval of the Kansas law where- 
by 10 per cent is taken from the grain 
fund of the state and placed in the gen- 
eral fund as a contingent fee. 

Objection to the political influence of 
the state on Kansas grain inspection. 

Endorsement of Mr. Hockaday’s sery- 
ice for the grain trade of Kansas and 
recommendation that any surplus funds 
in the inspection department from sam- 
ples taken from cars of wheat be turned 
over to him. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the 
association and for the entertainment 
furnished by the members of the Wich- 
ita Board ot Trade. 


> <><. 
CORN EXPORTS FROM ARGEN- 
TINA. 

Argentina will have less corn to ex- 
port this year. In the first official fore- 
cast of the crop received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
the crop is forecast at 187,155,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 276,756,000 bush- 
els produced last year. 

Allowing some 80,000,000 bushels for 
home consumption and seed require- 
ments, there should be somewhat more 
than 100,000,000 bushels from the cur- 
rent crop available for export and car- 
ryover, the department says. Exports 
from last year’s crop May 1, 1924, to 
March 1, 1925, totaled 178,000,000 bush- 
els. 


HAY CROP REPORTS--REDUCED 
ACREAGE 


Cold Dry Weather Holding Many Meadows 
Back—Many Fields Plowed Up and 
Planted to Corn—Light Crops 
Indicated for This Year. 


The regular Prick CURREN-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER crop reports appear on pages 
14 and 15 of this issue, in addition to 
which the following survey of crop acre- 
age and especially data on the hay crop 
is most pertinent and seasonable. It is 
compiled through the courtesy of Albert 
Miller & Company’s hay department 
manager, John H. Devlin, a director of 
the National Hay Ass’n and a close stu- 
dent of production and marketing. 

The information below has been se- 
cured within the past three weeks and 
is briefed for your information and 
guidance in contemplating the cleaning 
up of the old hay crop; suggesting an al- 
most unprecedented shortage in the new 
hay crop and a very considerable in- 
creased acreage devoted to corn from 
hay lands which have been plowed un- 
der. 

ILLINOIS. 


Shobonier, IIl—Heckethorn Produce Co.: 
New hay is nearly a total failure because 
of lack of rain. In regard to the old crop 
there is very little hay in the country now. 

Chesterfield, IIl—Jas. T. Rigsby & Son: 
Meadows will be short this year on ac— 
count of dry weather. Some old hay but 
farmers are holding waiting outcome of 


new crop. 

St. Anne, IIl—Richard Dressel: Prospect 
for the new crop looks very poor. Little 
old hay in this neighborhood, 

Pierron, !Il—Essenpreis Bros.: Timothy 


and clover will be a light crop. Not much 
old hay available at present. 

Manteno, IIl.—Leon “Kuziere: Not any. 
hay of last year’s crop to market. Pros— 
pects are the poorest for new crop they 
have ever been. Too dry and cold for 
hay. 

Paris, IIIl.—C. H. 
weeks without rain. 


Wade: About four 
Grass is very short. 
Fifty per cent or more of the meadows 
have been plowed up for corn. Crop will 
be very light, not much of last year’s crop 


left. Those that have it won't sell. 
Camp Point, IIl.—R. C. Hussong: Out— 
look extremely limited, although meadows 


that gave no promise up to a week ago are 
looking much better after a few days’ sun— 
shine. There is practically none of last 
year’s crop on hand. 

St. Joseph, Ill.—St. Joseph Farmers Co- 
op. Ass’n: Recent cold and dry weather is 
cutting the growth of the new hay crop. 
Not much old hay left. 

Carlinville, IIl—A. G. Dohm: Great 
amount of our timothy meadows has been 
put into corn. Timothy crop is going to be 
very short. 

Granville, IIl—Granville Co-op. Co.: Hay 
at present looks good. No old hay to 
move. ; 

Grant Park, IIl—A. C. Holzman: Acre— 
age smaller than last year. Looks liké 
short hay on account of dry spring. 

Trilla, tWbh—Clark Brown, Mer. Trilla 
Shipping Ass’n: Hay crop will be short as 
there has been much meadow plowed up. 
Lots of old hay here. 

Bement, IIl.—Ray Plummer: It looks like 
a short hay crop as the most of the mead— 
ows have been plowed up and the dry 
weather has caused what meadows were 
left to be very poor. No hay for shipment 
out of this territory. 

Winchester, IIl—W. M. Carlton: 
crop here looks very short. What 
ows that are left look like nothing. 

Mendota, Iil.—Peterstown Farmers Elev. 
& Supp. Co.: New hay crop looks like’ it 
will be a bumper. Not much of old crop 
or last year’s available for market. 


Hay 
mead— 


Sullivan, JlL-—A. ©. MeCovrie: Prospects 
very light. Not much old hay on hand. 


Arcola, Iil—T. E. Hamman & Co.: Clover 
froze out heavy in this territory. Very lit— 
tle hay for sale. 

Chillicothe, Ill—-Guyer Grain Co.: Meadow 
conditions below normal. Timothy mead— 
ows are especially backward. Acreage is 
also possibly 10% less than last year. 


Bowen, IIIl.—W. J. Carlin: Prospect is 
for a good hay crop in this locality. Mostly 
mixture of timothy and _ clover. Very 


little of the old crop left, and what is, is 
very poor quality. 

Mattoon, IIl.—Phillips & Johnson: Mead- 
ows not doing any good. Very dry and 
very cold. 

Butler, Iil—Ware Bros.: Conditions of 
hay crop poor. Acreage 40% of last year. 
Amount left from last year 20%. 

Irving, IIl—Cook & Giberson: New hay 
crop does not look very promising. Some 
S nay in the country yet grading No. 2 
an ; 

Le Roy, IIl.—Le Roy Feed Co.: 
do not look promising. 
country, but holding, it. 


Meadows 
Some old hay in 


Fairview, |Ill—Fairview Farmers’ TBlev. 
Co.: Meadows are normal in condition, 
acreage large. Large crops anticipated. 


Twenty per cent of old crop held back on 
account of price condition and no local de— 
mand. 

Poplar Grove, Ill.—Frank Bullard & Son: 
New crop looks good. All alfalfa is about 
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killed out, but a world of old alfalfa on 
farm, but no market. ; 
Toledo, IIl.—R. Richardson & Son: Tim— 


othy meadows looking better than they did 
last May. There is more old crop in the 
farmers’ hands now than I ever Knew at 
this time of year. 

Mulberry Grove, Ill—Valier & Spies Mlg. 
Co.: Condition of the meadows has_ been 
poor on account of dry weather. Could get 
100 or 150 tons in two or three hours driy— 
ing if market would get a little stronger. 

Quincy, IIl—Pape & Loos: Meadows good 
shape but a good many plowed up. Quite 
a bit of old hay. 

Fenton, Iil—Emmett C. Thompson: No 
old hay for market. Reports to us would 
indicate a short hay crop. 

Morrisonville, I1l—Schmeitz & Todt: Hay 


crop will be short. All meadows plowed 
up and put to corn. No old hay available. 


Braceville, JIll—John . Perino: All last 
year's hay crop has gone to the market. 


Huntley, Ill—Huntley Farmers Supply 
Co: Prospects are good for hay. None of 
last year’s crop available for the market. 

Sullivan, Ill—Floyd Freeman: The new 
hay crop is about the same in acres but 
needs rain. About one half of the last 


year’s crop here yet counting both clover 
and timothy. 

Paxton, ill—Paxton Farmers Gr. Co.: 
Conditions for a hay erop around here are 
poor. 

Dorchester, I!l.—Dorchester Co-op. Elev. 
Ass’n: Timothy very poor. Clover will be 


a failure. Farmers plowing it up for corn. 
Quite a bit of last year’s crop still avail— 
able but farmers are holding on. 
Georgetown, Iil—Herman Hollingsworth: 
New hay crop is light. Plenty of the old 


crop left more than will be sold in the 
township. 

Shirland, I!l.—Jewett Elev. Co.: Too cold 
and dry for good hay crop. 

Waverly, lIil—P. T. Connair: I have 


been across the state east and west from 
Danville to Hannibal, Mo., and two hun- 
dred miles south of Danville. The pros— 
pect is good for a bumper crop of hay. 
Sycamore, IIl.—Claude Clark: Twenty- 
five per cent left on the farm and about 


15% will be marketed. New crop will not 
be over 75% of normal. 
Farina, Ili—C. T. Wade: Old meadows 


mostly plowed up and new ones drying up. 
There will not be enough new hay through 
this section to feed the rabbits if it does 
not rain soon. 

Roberts, I!|.—Roberts 
tion of meadows 
weather is too 
growth. ; 

Deer Grove, IIl—Cooney & Keefe: Very 
little hay here as far as the new crop is 
concerned. I drove 90 miles Sunday and 
hay is looking good. 

Vandalia, IIl—J. H. Brooks: Through the 
Central Illinois hay belt about % less acre— 
age than last year. Outlook is for about 
50 to 75% of a crop on the remaining acre— 


Condi- 
the 
rapid 


Grain Co.: 
is very good but 
dry and cold for 


age. About 25% of last year’s crop still on 
hand. 
Kewanee, IlIIl.—R. T. Otley: Hay looks 


very good just now. Don’t think there will 
be any shipped from here at present. 

Freeport, IlIl.—H. A. Hillmer Co.: Present 
indications are that we will have a good 
crop of hay. However, we will have to 
have good rains right along for there is a 
deficiency in subsoil moisture. 

Marengo, IIIl.—J. H. Patterson: New seed- 


ing is iooking fine. There will be more 
hay than last year if nothing happens 
to it. 

Charleston, Ill—O. F. Ryan: New crop 
of timothy looks like will be short, new 
crop clover is fair. 

Maroa, IIIl.—G. A. Austin: Clover crop 
about like last year. Timothy only looks 
fair, not over 70% as many acres as last 
year. 

Farina, Ill—Fred Schmidt: New crop 
prospects not good, too dry. About \% of 
last year’s crop still here. 

Altamont, Ili.—J. F. Smith: New crop 


very poor. Will not be half a crop. Quite 
a lot of old hay on hands. 

St. Peter, Ill—Aug. Borchelt & Co.: New 
meadows no good at all. Old meadows 


fair. Fifteen per cent of old crop on hand 
here. 
Woodstock, IIl.—Thomas Davis: Quite a 


lot of old hay baled and ready to sell. Old 
timothy meadows are good so I think there 
will be plenty in this locality. 

Warren, IIl.—John Berryman & Son: 
Around the northern part of Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin there will be a good 
hay crop although possibly a little late on 
account of the wet and cold spring. 

Hettrick, III—F. O. Mefford: More of 
last year’s crop on hand than I ever saw 
at this time of the year but the grade is 
below the average. 

Greenup, IIl.—C. V. Nunamaker: 
tions very poor at the present time. 
dry and cool. 
here yet. 

Mason, Ill._—D. H. Hollaway: Hay looks 
good now. Quite a lot of old hay on hand. 

McConnell, !!l.—Sanford & Hartman Lbr. 
Co.: Prospects are very promising. No 
good hay left from last year’s crop. 

Knoxville, !!l.—Gottrick Bros:, Fifty per 
cent of the old meadows were plowed up 
for corn. Some new meadows coming on 
but mostly alfalfa or clover. 

Vermont, Iil—Bader & Co.: Indications 
are for a good crop of hay through this 


Condi- 
Very 
One fourth of the old crop 


section. Quite a lot of last year’s crop 
of hay to be moved. 4 E> 
Raymond, Ill.—Adolph Oberle: Condition 


of the growing crop is not too promising. 
Too cool and dry here. Quite a bit of old 
hav in the country. 

Roberts, IIl—Roberts & Gullert: 
raised for market in this locality. 
pects for hay here best for years. 


[Concluded on page 31.] 


No hay 
Pros- 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


MARKETING CONDITIONS. 


The general reports indicate that 
there will not be much of a movement 
of corn anywhere in the corn belt ex- 
cept in Central Illinois, where the farm- 
ers are selling some corn. The farm 
reserves of corn are very low and it is 
six months until the new crop will be 
ready for marketing. Farmers are in- 
clined to hold whatever corn they may 
have until they know what the new crop 
will be. The stocks of oats in country 
elevators are up to the average for this 
season of the year, but the farmers con- 
sider the prices “too low” and are dis- 
posed to hold oats until the new crop 
has developed. 

Crop Reports. 

Soil Condition: The soil condition is 
entirely “too dry” throughout the states 
of Indiana, portions of Illinois, in Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, largely ‘“‘favor- 
able” in Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The drouth condition is in fact becom- 
ing critical in Indiana, Iowa, South 
Dakota. 

Growth Condition: Basing the gov- 
ernment term normal at 100 the esti- 
mated percentage comparison of the 
growth of winter wheat on acreage that 
has not been abandoned is as follows: 
Ohio 60, Indiana 76, Illinois 79, Mis- 
souri 82, Iowa 82, Montana 82, South 
Dakota 94, Nebraska 85, Kansas 70, and 
Oklahoma 61. 


Spring Wheat: Minnesota 94, North 


Dakota 88, Montana 85, South Da- 
kota 94. 
Oats: Ohio 90, Indiana 85, Illinois 84, 


Missouri 90, Iowa 86, Minnesota 94, 
North Dakota 83, South Dakota 88, Ne 
braska 97, Kansas 94, and Oklahoma 84. 

Corn: The percentage of acreage of 
corn that has now been planted is re- 
ported on the average as follows: Ohio 
82, Indiana 80, Illinois 87, Missouri 69, 
Iowa 82, Minnesota 64, South Dakota 
71, Nebraska 73, Kansas 80 and Okla- 
homa 96. 

General Reports. 

The general reports given below are 
self-explanatory as to whether or not 
there will be a movement of corn from 
farmers’ hands immediately following 
corn planting, also as to movement of 
oats at present market values and 
whether stocks of oats in country ele- 
vators are “large,” “average” or “small.” 


ILLINOIS. 


Sparta, Ill. (6): Very little corn to 
come in. 

Eureka, III. (1): Some corn will move, 
also oats. Average stocks of oats in 
country elevators. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): Some corn is mov- 
ing now. Oats have all been moved. 


Oats all cleaned out around here. 
Odell, Ill. (7): Think the movement 
of oats and corn will be light this month 
and stock of oats in elevators small. 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): No corn here. 
Very few oats. Shipping in corn and 


stocks of oats in farmers’ hands, also in 
elevators. 

Mt. Pulaski, IIl.: 
corn now in progress. 
ing. Stocks average to large 
country elevators. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): Anticipate small 
movement of corn in next two weeks. 
Country elevator stocks of oats are a 
little above average. 

Paris, Ill. (8) I do not think there 
will be much corn moved. Farmers 
holding oats for higher prices. Not 
moving oats in elevators. 

Highland, Ill. (6): Very little surplus 
corn and no surplus oats for shipment. 
Hessian fly is badly damaging wheat. 
Oats prospects cut in half. 

Riggston, Ill. (5): Do not expect a 
movement of corn from farmers’ hands 
immediately following corn planting. 
No oats here. No oats in store. 

Vermont, Ill. (2): Look for fair move- 
ment of corn after planting. Also some 
oats but great many oats being fed. 
Stocks of oats not over average. 

Decatur, Ill. (5): Light movement of 
corn after corn planting. Not many 
oats left in farmers’ hands. Average 
stocks of oats in country elevators. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Will be a fair move- 
ment of corn after planting. Move- 
ment of oats at present values will be 
moderate and elevator stocks light. 


Small movement of 
Few oats moy- 
in the 


INDIANA. 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Not much 
corn to move. Oats are all gone. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): No corn to move. 
Feeding oats. Country elevator stocks 
small. 

Bloomington, Ind. (3) 
moving. No oats to move. 
exhausted. 

Brook, Ind. (1): No corn here. Some 
oats will move after planting. No oats 


in elevator. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Little corn to 
move, also oats. Stocks of oats are 
very small. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): No heavy move- 
ment of corn or oats. About average 
amount of oats in elevators. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): Corn will move very 
freely now. Oats all sold. None to 
move. Are having oats shipped in. 

Angola, Ind. (7): No home grown 
corn for sale. Very few oats coming to 
market. Stocks of oats very small. 

Marion, Ind. (5) No corn to move to 
market. Some oats to move. The 
stocks of oats in country elevators are 
small. 

Frankfort, Ind. (2): Do not antici- 
pate large movement of corn or oats at 
present. Stocks of oats small in ele- 
vators. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): No corn to 
move. The stocks of oats in the coun- 
try elevators are larger than usual but 
being sold to feeders. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): Do not anticipate 
movement of corn. Will feed rather 
than sell at present prices. There are 


Some corn 
Stocks are 


oats. Oats in farmers’ hands holding jarge stocks of oats in country eleva- 
for 50c. tors. 

Earlville, Ill. (4): Some corn will be Markle, Ind. (7): There is no corn 
moved but not a large amount. Large in this territory to move. Farmers are 
: aN Re 


Wheat crop will be realized. 
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CARELESSNESS 


Accumulations of dust and dirt in pit, workfloor and cupola of ele- 
vator, neglect to lubricate motors and bearings, untidiness and bad 
housekeeping inside and about the premises, are the causes of most of the 


fires recorded as “Unknown,” and the result of CARELESSNESS. 


It is 


obvious that the burden of reducing the cost of insurance rests upon the 


policyholders and the habit of CARELESSNESS should be corrected. 


all out of corn. There is no movement 
of oats at present market values. The 
stocks of oats in country elevators are 
small. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Do not antici- 
pate a movement of corn from farmers’ 
hands immediately following corn 
planting. Very few oats left to move 
here. Stocks of oats in country eleva- 
tors in this locality are very small. 


Wabash, Ind. (4): Do not look for a 
movement of corn from farmers’ hands 
immediately following corn planting. 
There will be no movement of oats at 
present prices. The stocks of oats in 
country elevators are about average. 


IOWA. 

Randolph, la. (3): No movement of 
oats. 

Jefferson, la. (5): Very little corn left 
here. 

Indianola, 
shipped. 

Hamlin, la.: (2) There is neither oats 
nor corn to sell here. Everybody is 
short of feed. 

Corydon, la. (6): I do not expect to 
see corn or oats move. Looks as 
though no surplus of oats here. 


Gilbert, la. (5): There is some corn 
to be moved in the next two weeks. 
Oats will not move at this price. 

New Sharon, la. (5): Very little corn 
available. No oats moving and not 
many in country. No oats in elevators. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): Very little corn 
will move after planting. There will be 


la. (6): No corn or oats 


a light movement of oats. Stocks in 
elevators small. 
Guthrie Center, la. (2): Wheat and 


oats are recovering from the late 
frosts. Oats are beginning to show the 
effects of dry weather. 

Arthur, la. (2): Do not look for a 
movement of corn from farmers’ hands 
until after corn planting. No oats will 
be sold at present prices. 

Belmond, la. (4): No corn for ship- 
ment. Farmers buying corn from ele- 
vators. Many farmers feeding oats to 
hogs as they have no corn. 


Henderson, la. (3): There will be 
some corn movement after planting 
but not big. No oats for market. 


Stocks of oats are small in elevators. 


Osceloa, la. (6): There will be little 
or no movement of corn after planting. 
No oats will move off farms at present 


prices. Elevator oats stocks are be- 
low average. 
Glidden, la. (2): If price stays up 


there may be a movement of corn from 
farmers’ hands immediately following 
corn planting. The stocks of oats in 


country elevators in this locality are 
average. 


New Hampton, lowa: The condition 
of the soil is very good now for the 
growth of oats and corn. Practically 
no oats or corn for sale by the farmers 
now and very little of either in the 
elevators. 


Onawa, la. (2): Do not. believe there 
will be any movement of corn after 
corn planting. There will be no move- 
ment of oats at present market values. 
Practically no corn and oats back in 
farmers’ hands. ‘ 


Guthrie Center, la. (2): There will be 
very little corn received from farmers 
till a new crop is raised. Some oats in 
the country but all held for feed. Ele 
vators are practically empty here and 
at town nearby. : 

Tama, la. (5): Anticipate a light 
movement of corn from farmers’ hands 
immediately following corn planting. 
Slow movement of oats at present 
prices. Not much corn or oats left to 
move from farmers. 


Lowden, la. (8): No corn for sale. 
No oats for sale to market. Every bit 
of grain grown here will be consumed 
at home. Have paid out $70,000 for 
corn shipped in. Not a bushel of oats 
in elevators and farmers will not sell 
any under 50c. 


KANSAS. 

Madison, Kans. (9): No corn to move. 
No oats to move. 

Oberlin, Kans. (1): Light movement» 
of corn is looked for soon. 

Logan, Kans. (4): Very little old 
corn to move out. No oats. 

Sedan, Kans. (9): Wheat looks good. 
Will be harvesting two weeks early. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): Little or no 
corn left on farms to move. No oats 
here. 

Wichita, Kans. (6): Corn fairly well 
moved. Very little oats left in this 
territory. 

Mahaska, Kans. (4): Not many oats 
here. Small stocks of oats in country 
elevators. 

Neodesha, Kans. (9): No corn to sell. 
No oats to sell. Small stocks of oats in 
farmers’ hands. 
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? 
Satanta, Kans.: 
oats to move. 


_ Ashland, Kans. (3): Will be no corn 
or oats to move. Oats stocks in eleva- 
tors are very small. ‘ 


Minneapolis, Kans. (4): No corn to 
sell. No oats to offer. Small stocks 
of oats in country elevators. 

Lyons, Kans. (5): Very little surplus 
corn and no oats in this territory. Corn 
quoted about $1.00 per bushel. 

Hillsboro, Kans. (5): Not much corn 
moving. Very little oats coming in. 
Stocks of oats in elevators small. 

Uniontown, Kans. (9): Farmers will 
sell corn as soon as they can get $1.00 


No surplus corn or 


per bushel. No oats to move. None in 
elevators. 
Greensburg, Kans. (6): Very little 


surplus corn in farmers’ hands and not 
much will be offered until next crop is 
insured. No oats in ‘this locality. 


Belleville, Kans. (4): The balance of 
corn that is in farmers’ hands will be 
fed to hogs and cattle. There are no 
oats to be shipped out of here and 
none in the elevators. 


Concordia, Kans. (4): Do not antici- 
pate a movement of corn from farmers’ 
hands immediately after corn planting. 
No oats to market. Small stocks of 
oats in country elevators. 


Pittsburg, Kans. (9): Weather en- 
tirely too cool for corn here, which has 
all been planted and is being cultivated. 
Plenty of moisture and cool, so wheat 
should be good. Some local wheat but 
it has not made the progress that it 
should. We estimate that it has gone 
back 10 points within the last three 
weeks. 


MINNESOTA. 


Prior Lake, Minn. (6): No corn or 
oats here for market. ° 


Donnelly, Minn. (2): No corn to ship; 
90 per cent of oats sold. Stocks of oats 
in elevators small. 


Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Most all corn 
and oats fed up. There is no grain 
stored in any elevator. 


Wells, Minn. (6): Not much corn left 
in this territory to move. Light stocks 
of oats in farmers’ hands holding for 
50c. 


Warren, Minn. (1) No oats moving. 
Small stocks of oats in farmers’ hands 
and small stocks in elevators. Still 
freezing nights. 


Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Not much 
corn here. No oats to be got at the 
market price. There will not be any 
more oats shipped from here. 


London, Minn. (6): No corn here for 
sale. Not much oats to be sold at 
present prices. Stocks of oats in aver- 
age. About 33 per cent of the oats are 
on farms. 


Minneota, Minn. (3): Look for free 
movement of corn after corn planting. 
Oats will move slow at present prices. 
Stocks of oats are considerably larger 
than average. 


MISSOURI. 


Paris, Mo. (5): Corn will move very 
slowly. No surplus oats here. 

Bethany, Mo.: Weather warming up. 
Wheat not improving as it should. 

Columbia, Mo. (5): No corn to move. 
Shipping in a big way. No oats in this 
section. 

_ Chillicothe, Mo. (1): No oats or corn 
will be sold in this territory. Elevators 
shipping in oats. 

Higginsville, Mo. (2): Farmers in- 
clined to hold corn and await results of 
the growing crop. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): Do not expect 
free movement of corn or oats. No oats 
held in elevators. 


Marionville, Mo.: No marketing of 
corn; 98 per cent of corn planted. No 
oats stored for sale. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Do not look for much 
corn movement. No oats here to move. 
Very few oats in elevators. 

Salisbury, Mo. (4): Do not look for 
a movement of corn until new crop. 
No oats here. Stocks in elevator small. 
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MONTANA. 

Kalispell, Mont.: Small stocks of 
oats in elevators. 

Glendive, Mont.: No corn to sell 
here. None in the country. Very small 
stocks of oats in elevators. 

Glasgow, Mont.: No corn for ship- 
ment here. No oats for shipment. Just 
enough oats for local consumption. Has 
been freezing ice a lot and damaging 
crops. 

Billings, Mont.: 
No oats on hand. 


NEBRASKA. 

Oakland, Neb.:(7): No corn to move 
here. 

Winnetoon, Neb. (7): No corn or oats 
here to move. 

Superior, Neb. (9): No movement of 
corn here. No oats in any position. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): Wheat is spotted 
and thin in places. Color and growth 


No commercial corn. 


good. 

Humboldt, Neb. (9): Shipping in corn 
and oats. No oats will be sold’at pres- 
ent prices. 

Superior, Neb. (9): 


f Very little corn 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1925. Wa S:. U.S.,. 

Week east of Pacific 

ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
igh ale aga A 87,798,000 2,820,000 90,618,000 
JAN 2k cee. 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
Janse Sty... 81,796,000 ,680,0 84,476,000 
H'eD say a laireets 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Hebi) 14. 79, 664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
Hebraic 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Feb. 28..... 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar carters 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
Mars 1472557. 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Mar: 21 sce. 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar.) 28....2% 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
ADIES tA cece: 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
Apres 1k. 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
ANT ol Sines 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
ADT 22D een oe 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
May 2..... 47,864,000 1,665,000 49,529,000 
May Toss: . 45,514,000 1,391,000 46,905,000 
May 16..... 42,780,000 1,544,000 44,324,000 

Total 
1925. U. S.and U.K. and 

Week Canada both afloat 

ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Jan. 17.... 78,377,000 168,995,000 62,800,000 
Jan. 24.... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 381.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
Mars-1i5. 3. 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
Mar) 2i3 a. 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Marre 28 encae 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Ae Aeon 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
Apres VALS 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
Apres Siac: 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300,000 
Apr 2b e a... 61, bs 000 115,052,000 88,100,000 
May) ] 2acn.. 58,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,000 
May (9o..s2' 56, 214) 000 103,119,000 76,500,000 
May i6en vee 53,748,000 98,072,000 73,600,000 

Total American, Cz.uadian, afloat and 
British visible supply< 

1925. Mar. 21....242,284,000 
Jan. 17....231,795,000|/Mar, 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000/Apr. 4....230,155,000 
Jan. 31....235,217,000/|Apr. 11....226,399,000 
Feb. 7....239,469,000/Apr. 18....211,610,000 
Feb. 14....244,834,000j)Apr. 25....203,152,000 
Feb. 21....249,878,000|May 2....189,641,000 
Feb. 28....249,324,000/May 9....179,619.000 
Mar. 14....248,778,000/May 16....171,672,000 


or oats left in farmers’ hands. 
stocks are small. 

Orleans, Neb. (6): After corn is 
planted farmers will sell freely. Few 
oats planted here this year. 

Central City, Neb. (9): Think corn 
movement will be light. No oats im this 
territory. No oats stocks in elevators. 

Belden, Neb. (7): Some corn will 
move after planting. No oats moving. 
Stock of oats in country elevators 
small. 

McCook, Neb. (6): We do not expect 
any heavy movement of corn in the 
near future. No oats in this section of 
the state. 

Nebraska City, Neb. (9): Some move- 
ment of corn if prices stay up. No oats 
to move. Very light stocks of oats in 
the country elevators. 

Neligh, Neb. (7): Not a great deal of 
corn to move, mostly fed; some will 
move in June. No oats to move. Stocks 


of oats in country elevators are very 
small. 


Oats 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Cavalier, N. Dak.: Stocks of oats in 
country elevator average. 

St. Thomas, N. D. (7): No corn to 
market. Average stock of oats in ele- 
vators. 

Lakota, N. D. (7): 
at present prices. 
elevators small. 

Carrington, N. D. (5) No corn to 
move. Very little oats left. No one 
selling. Stocks of oats in the country 
elevators are average. 


No oats will move 
Stocks of oats in 


OHIO. 

Lima, Ohio (1): Only very few farm- 
ers in this vicinity have marketable 
wheat, corn or oats on hand. 

Blanchester, Ohio (3): Farmers buy- 
ing corn. No oats for sale on farms. 
The stocks of oats in the country ele- 
vators are small. 

Bucyrus, Ohio (4): We do not antici- 
pate a movement of corn from farmers’ 
hands immediately following corn plant- 
ing. No movement of oats at present 
market values. 
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Sidney, Ohio (2): The after planting 
movement of corn to elevators will be 
very light. The same applies to oats. 
Both corn and oats are being fed on 
the farms. A little above an average 
but not large stocks of oats in the coun- 
try elevators. 


OKLAHOMA. 

El Reno, Okla. (5): No movement 
expected of corn and oats. Stocks are 
small. 

Altus, Okla. (3): Corn and oats are 
marketed. Stocks of oats in elevators 
are small. 

Marshall, Okla.: No corn and very 


few oats to be marketed. 
country elevators. 

Geary, Okla. (2): No movement of 
corn anticipated from farmers’ hands 
until after new crop is planted. No 
oats to move. Stocks of oats in country 
elevators are small. 

Enid, Okla. (4): No movement of 
corn expected. Stocks of oats about 
normal in farmers hands. 


No stocks in 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brentford, S. Dak. (7): Corn all sold. 
No oats in country elevators. 

Canton, S. Dak. (9): Will be very 
little corn to move. No oat movement. 

Brookings, S. Dak. (8): Our corn has 
practically all been marketed on ac- 
count of poor quality. Average stock 
of oats still back. 

Beresford, S. Dak. (9): Movement of 
corn from farmers will be light. Sell- 
ing oats very sparingly. Small stocks 
of oats in country elevators. 

Mitchell, S. Dak. (5): Not much corn 
for sale in this territory. Oats move- 
ment light at present prices. Stocks of 
oats in country elevators normal. 

Flandreau, S. Dak. (8): Corn cleaned 
up. Oats being held by farmers for 
40c, also crop prospects ahead. Stocks 
of oats in country elevators small. 

Bridgewater, S. Dak. (8): Very little 
corn left to move. No oats will be 
offered. Pastures very dry and oats 
being fed. Stocks of oats in country 
elevators small. 


_—————————— ss 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for Ler as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending May 2 


WHEAT— 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. 


OMAHA. MILWAU KEEL M’POLIS. 


No. 2 red....189%@197% oh EE ADAP atte GRACE OO COS CCT EEE ee: ae ee e 
WVO. Sredivicvaek scence ern (8) AOI San onda SEn ee Be DESC Beamer «| 
No. 2 hard...165 @174 163 Qi otmOti Die s1b4s Ib IMe. a atists. lees ccs «cles» same 
No. 3 hard...1574%@174 165 @171 157 @169 15434 @156% Sion o> UBC CORRE SESE. o." 
ay I nore aainho.chete! eelaloleronl (chsrefnic.<\alslerelsieu elotatate’sicttt ait oMEMe >» s,s6 nate aioe wisls stale. giealac 162144@178 
NO.. | 25MOLE Ino piterelates <\c Mente Mre pier shetrelalalere oe ene meet aioe aIORS «0 Sn eal nrc aleghie Sours 6014 @16 

o ORS 16044@164 
NO. (2 mixedeti Ze i@ltpm ioe @1IS  10bt6@I0Te 106 = @L0T lacacceeccae «occlscsce 
Now 3ymized 10 R@1i 20m 11156 106." @10Gim ens, « «<a seiee eekeeae sa ae 104 @107% 
No.4 emilee dill O92 uri 0 Va Mewermerentae ere ie cit tate tele oP oa, ose 5's cial NERO ieee nice oboe ce 3k 
No. 2 yellow .11544@117%4 11446 @116% 10934%6@112% 108 @110 .......6.... ccs seeeee 
No. 3 yellow.1104%@115¥% 110 @115% 108 @110 106144@109% 1121%4@116 107 @113% 
No. 4 yellow.109 @113% 109%@113 SOTA isthe «0:05.41 RO ae 104 @107% 
No. 2 white.113%@115% 113 @115% 108 @110% 107 @108  ....cce veces coceee ees 
No.6: whites) aaa ae 2h 11 bye ees: LOS @10T Sf eeencweeto re Nhe cone 
No. 4 white .108%4 @113 RIO YEE TIEN, O16 Oo ROA Lae aE aac RRP, 5. me. Oi 

OATS— 5 
No. 2 white. 47 @ 48% 47 ROW agers aie a area oh 46° (@2 46) i eae. t 43 @ 45% 
No 3 white. 42%@ 46% 46 @ 47% 46%@ 49 44 @ 45% 45 @ 45% 41 @ 42% 
RY 0). serene RCT Tepe setae eS Seen ooo vic. oc 5 114 @120 ae 1164 
Barleye sane Hic” AG Ban ou do bnca Cota seync aoa ne 90 @ 94 70 86 
FlaxSeeGs Neem ria ois ctr oeee roe eee eT csc cess calks Baanceteoee. 277 > ee 

Peoria: Corn—No. 3 mixed, $1.11@1.12%; No. 2 yellow, $1. 124% @1.144%; No. 3 yellow, 


$1.11@1.121%4; No. 4 yellow, $1. 114% @1.12%. Oats—No. 3 white, 454% @46c. 


— 


EE ———— —————_——— OE ——— 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of Gauotationatte for contract prices at Chicago in May, tne April range and 
the range previous to April 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


———_ WHEAT. ——_ CORN: -—~ cis a ee 
May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. July. Sept. 
Aprie TD Radew eer 1364%4@162%, 127%@147% 1283 @137% 911%@111% 95%@114% 971,@114% ate ga Oi 3914 @451% 
Preys 12s sot se ws 119% @205% 121 @174% 125% @158%  8416@137% 102%@138% 105 @1381%4 39 @64% @654% 4236 @61 
IME ee ae rats 154%@I161% 142%@150% 135 @142% 104% @108% 109% @112% 108%@111% 0144 @41% 5 @42% 42% @43 
May) L2s Seca cide 157144@160% 148% @152 140% @144 1054% @108%4 108% @112% 108% @111% 415%@425g 421%4@43%4 434 @4ain 
May EA ECE 15914%4@163%, 150146@154% 142 @146% 105%@107 108%. @1105g 10814@110% 42%4,@43% 42% @ 43% 43% @44% 
May ey DL Ser ote ctor 159% @162 150%,@152% 142%4@145 106% @108% 109% @112%¢ 109%4@111% 42%@44 434%@4414 43% @44% 
Maye Geen ae 160 @166% 1503%,@154% 143 @148% 1081%4,@1135, 1114%@116% 111 @115 437%%@451%4 43% @45 4416@4514 
Maye, Wes jeter apetanetas 162% @167 151%.@1554%4 144%,@148 1104%@113% 113%@116%% 112%@115% 4354@451%%4 48%,@45% 44 @451%4 
MA Vig WB satan 165% @169 154 @157%,  1465%4@149% 1123@114%_ 115144@117% 114 @1153, 45 @4556 443,@453 44%, @455¢ 
May #9 sneer ato 162 @166 150%4@153%, 1421%6@146% 1113%,.@113% 114 @116% 1124%@114 4444 @ 4514 44° @44%q 437%, @45 
May. (Tisai on: 159146@1654%4 148 @153%, 14014,@145% 111%@114 1144%,@116% 112144@114% 44%@45% 13% @ 1544 4414 @451%q 
May 9 12. atstantartas 156% @163 1464%4@151% 139 @143% 112%4@115% 115 @118% 112% @115% 4456 @45% 444% @45 44 @44% 
May 18 :fo-ehrn cee 160% @164 1474%,@151% 139%,@148% 115 @115 115% @118% 11384%@115% 45 @45% 4414@45 44144 @445, 
Mary) 1 4acw terete 162% @168% 14934@15216 141146@143% 1124%@114% 115%@117% 113%@11534 45%4@45% 44% @45 % 4436 @45%4 
Maye Lo.) cann eters 168 @171 150% @153%4 1421, @14444 1114%@113% 114%@116% 113 @114% 45%,@46 4416 @ 4514 4414 @45 
WEA VAL 6 cratsteaetre Be 167 @171% 150% @153% 142 @144% 111%@113% 1145%@116% 11234 @1143% 45 @45% 44146@45 444%, @44% 
May ei aiiede sce 169 @174% 1513%,@155 142 @1443g 112 @113% 114%@116% 11314 @1145% 454% @45% 4334@451%4 4435, @44% 
May e190 uss) aes 163%, @170% 1503¢@153% 1424,@145% 111%@113% 114% @116% 1123%,@114144 45 @45% 3% @44% 43, @4414 
Misys 20t eee te 167% @170 153%@156 1411%4@144% 112%@113% 113%@116 113%@1145 451%4@45% 44144@45. 43% @44% 
May eolit..5, cer 16734, @170 153144@155% 145 @147% 111% @113% 115%@116% 112% @114 447% @45 36 444, @451% 43% @443, 
May) (22) wnnme tae wis 166% @169 1533g@155% 145%4@148 112% @113% 1144%4@115% 112% @114 4434@451%, 445.@45% 44 @44i% 
Mayen areawe naan 167 __@170% . 154% @156% 14654@149% 113%8@114% 114%46@116% 11316@115% —4454@45% 45 @46 44% @45% 
Rng. for week onaine —- 

MAY Sa oceeecnektes 1441, @161% 13514 @152 129144 @144 102 @1083, 10534@112%% 104%,@111%% 391%4@425% 41 @43% % @44% 
May osc) cae 159%2@169_ 150% @157%4 142 @149% 105% @114%% 108% @117% 108%@115% 42% @45% 427% @45 % 438 4 @455% 
May 26 05a ste ou 156% @171% 14614 @153% 139 @145% 111144@1153g 114144@1181% 112% @115% 445, @46 43%,@45% 44 @45% 
Mayr do tac daeeres 163% @174% 1503¢@1565 1414@149% 111%@114% 113%@M6% 1124%@115%, 4456@45% 43%, @46 4314 @45% 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


W. H. Bone of the Thomas Milling Co., 
El Reno, Okla., was a recent visitor. 
H. C. Kaplan of New Orleans was on 


the Merchants’ Exchange floor Wednesday. 

Donald Ame of the Knollenberg Mill Co., 
Quincey, Ill, was mingling with the flour 
trade here during the week. 

Milton R. Hunt, merchandise broker and 
son of Milton H. Hunt, president of the 
Oliver-Finne Grocer Co., accidentally shot 
his hand Friday night and it had to be am- 
putated. 

Farm work is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible, but rains are beginning to be 
needed again, as those received recently 
were insufficient following such a_ long 
drought. Since the first of January this 
station shows a deficiency of slightly over 
13 inches from normal. 

Cc. S. Kenney of John Wade & Sons was 
recently elected vice-president of the cor- 
poration. Our readers will recall the state— 
ment in a recent issue that he had been 
placed in charge of the business as general 
manager and with the vice—presidency his 
position and influence will carry still fur-— 
ther weight. 

Ben H. Williamson, 
operating the brokerage 5 : 
Williamson & Co. since the death of his 
father some months ago, specializing in 
flour and millfeeds, has sold the controlling 
interest in it to M. G. Odeneal, well known 
to the local trade for several years. Mr. 
Williamson will go to Florida soon and may 
possibly Jocate in that state, although he 
has not definitely determined to leave this 
city. 

Because of his wife’s health, E. W. Som— 
mers, who has been engaged in the broker— 
age business under the style of the Valley 
Brokerage Co., has sold the control | of it 
to Walter M. Browne, who has been in the 
brokerage business for several years as 
Walter M. Browne & Co. The latter will 
operate both, as the lines handled are 
somewhat different. Mr. Sommers contem— 
plates going with the 3-Minute Cereal Co. 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., later. 

Receipts of corn for the past week in- 
creased 122 cars, the largest in some time, 
but demand is still reported slow. Buying 
is of hand to mouth sort, feeders still giv— 


Jr., who has been 
firm of Ben H. 


ing preference to oats. Cash No. 3 white 
corn is quotable at $1.21, No. 3 mixed at 
$1.14 and No. 3 yellow at $1.22. Receipts 


of oats were 135 cars, less than for several 
weeks, so stocks are rather small and the 


market is slightly firmer. Track No. 3 
white are now selling at 51% to 52c. 
BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 
The products of the Bay State Milling 


Co., Winona, Minn., will henceforth be dis- 
tributed in Baltimore by George Ruhl, flour 
jobber. 

For the first time in many months rye 
stocks in the Baltimore market have now 
dwindled to below the million bushel mark. 
New export business, howover, in this 
grain is light. 

Receipts of water-borne corn in the Bal- 
timore market so far this season amount 
to 110,000 bushels, compared with 304,000 
bushels arrived up to the corresponding 
date last year. 

Henry A. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., grain 
and flour commission merchants of this 
market, who has been on a four—months'’ 
eruise around the world, is expected to re— 
turn to Baltimore early in June. 

Thomas Johnston, head of the grain firm 
of Thomas Johnston & Co., Chamber of 
Commerce building, this city, has entirely 
recovered from the effects of his recent fall 
and is again looking after the affairs of his 
business. 

Charles England and Ferdinand A. Mey— 
er, both former presidents of this organi-— 
zation, represented the Baltimore Cham-— 
ber of Commerce at the meetings in Wash- 
ington last week of the Chamber of Com-— 
meree of the United States of America. 

Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com-— 
merce last week were Kenneth P. Ed— 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 
Corn—Wheat— 


Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham Presid¢ent 
Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consignments Solicited 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Terminal Markets 


Ill.; David G. 


Chicago, : 
miller, of Topeka, Kans.; J. H. Woolridge, 


wards, of Page, 


secretary of the Potomac State Bakers’ 
Association, with headquarters in Wash-— 
ington, .D. C.;_H. G. Pansius,, railroad 


agent, of New York City. 

Final preparations for the entertainment 
of the delegates and friends of the Nation— 
al Federated Flour Clubs, of which A. W. 
Mears, president of the Baltimore Cham-— 
ber of Commerce is the head, are being 
made by the local committee in charge of 
this event. Acceptances to attend have 
been received from members of four clubs 
in Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
New York, and a successful meeting is an— 
ticipated. The convention will take place 
June 5 and 6, with headquarters at the 
Southern Hotel. 


One of the interesting side trips in con- 
nection with the forthcoming annual con— 
vention in this city of the National Feder— 
ated Flour Clubs will bé a boat trip to the 
historic old State House at Annapolis, Md., 
where Washington, the father of his coun— 
try, tendered his resignation to the Con— 
gress there in session as commander-in— 
chief of the Continental Army, on Dec. 23, 
1788. The old Senate chamber, in which 
this historic event occurred, has been pre- 
served in the same condition in which it 
then was, and the desk over which Wash— 
ington’s resignation passed is still there to— 
day. 

Flour: May 23, 1925. The domestic de- 
mand for flour is rather limited and only 
an occasional car of some special brand 
is changing hands. The mills, however, 
are maintaining rather firm views on win- 
ter wheat brands of flour. FExport business 


has fallen off sharply and rye flour is 
quiet. Quotations, per 98 Ibs. cotton or 
jute sacks, follow: Spring patent, $9.25@ 


9.50; spring straight, $8.75@9.00; hard win- 
ter patent, $9.00@9.25; hard winter straight, 
$8.50@8.75; winter patent, $9.00@9.25; win- 
ter straight, $8.25@8.50; rye flour, dark to 
white, $7.00@8.00. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Among the Portlanders who attended the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., in Washington, last week were 
O. M. Clark, F. C. Knapp, W. B:. D.- Dod= 
son, R. H. Burnside and R. W. Jacobs. 

On his return from a trip to his old 
home town of Pendleton, W. L. Thompson, 
vice president of the First National bank, 
reported that farmers there believe they 
will harvest 50 per cent more wheat this 
year than last. Much wheat has already 
been contracted at $1.25 a bushel for No. 


1 grade, Mr. Thompson reported. 
Erection of the wooden laminated grain 


bins on property of the Crowns mills, to 
be located in the rear of the north’ dock, 
in connection with new bulk wheat facili- 
ties, has been approved by the commission 
of public docks. The north dock was built 
during the last few years. The bin system 
will cover a space 50 by 100 feet back of 
and adjoining the dock proper. 

Peanuts from the orient are playing a 
more important part this season in offshore 
receipts at Portland. A gain had been re- 
corded up to May 1 in the volume over 
last year’s showing for the first four 
months, and the May receipts presage 
even further’ relative increases in the 
trade. A reason advanced for heavier im- 
portations is a shortage in the domestic 
crop. 

Under auspices of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce a 
luncheon was given on May 15 in the main 


dining room honoring Harold Dotterer of 
Washington, D. C., chief of the division of 


district offices of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce; James E. Peebles, 
district manager in charge of the new 
Portland office; Shirl H. Blalock and Leon- 
ard H. Gary, district managers at Seattle 
and San Francisco, respectively. 

Farmers about Pendleton are thankful 
for the existence of federation wheat, ac- 


cording to E. B. Aldrich, publisher. Mr. 
Aldrich is at the Multnomah hotel, com- 


ing to Portland on business connected with 


Oregon Agricultural College, of the board 
of regents of which he is a member. Much 
of the area in which wheat was frozen 


out last winter was reseeded to federation 


HAY and EAR CORN 
Ship It South 
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Falls Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 
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remarkably well, 
early to 


wheat and it is looking 
he said, although it is still too 
make crop predictions. 

April flour exports to the far east were 
14.651 barrels, while in April, 1924, the 
orient drew 104,279 barrels. For the season 
up to April 30, Columbia river flour ship- 
ments to the far east are shown as 271,140 
barrels, and for the same period in the 
1923-24 season they were 2,379,694 barrels. 
Puget Sound exports to the Orient were 
19,246 barrels in April as compared with 
92,161 barrels the same month last year 
and for the present season to April 30 
have been 818,923 barrels, where for the 
same time during the 1928-24 season they 
were 2,541,771 barrels. 

Flour parcels for Hongkong aggregating 
9,900 barrels, others for Manila amounting 
to 2,125 barrels and one lot for Cebu, mak- 
ing a total of 12,275 barrels, represent the 
principal cereal consignments aboard the 
steamer West Jessup, cleared the 16th. 
There was a small lot of bran for Manila 
delivery. Flour exports in that direction 
have been nominal this season. Merchants’ 
Exchange records indicate the total on the 
West Jessup was the largest amount 
shipped from Portland on an oriental 
freighter since September, though in Jan- 
vary one vessel carried 11,224 barrels and 
some steamers have been dispatched with 
as much as 10,000 barrels. 


The Western Traffic Conference held its 
fourth annual convention in this city on 
the 19th, 20th and 21st. Among the topics 
discussed were rate adjustments, foreign 
freight forwarding, forms for traffic de- 
partments and store door delivery. 

Terminal receipts. in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 

Portland— Wht. Bly. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hy. 


Sea. to date...14,345 511 1,704 544 694 2,011 

Wear ago. ascme 25,195 235 2,561 452 668 2,029 
Tacoma 

Sea. to date... 4,179 211 289 501 263 349 

Wear ALO. sien 8,864 206 611 428 262 498- 
Seattle— 

Sea. to date... 7,037 320 2,414 683 486 1,609 

WiGAl) “ALOL ween 10,277 437 3,160 990 465 1,077 
Astoria— 

Sea. to date... 2,020 3 187 1 6 43 
Wear af0..0eeee 3,731 4°. 159 4 16 34 
WINNIPEG. 

Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Oats are firm and continue to be in good 
demand. 

There is also a fairly active market for 
barley. tye continues to be a drug on the 
market. Flax is steady on a light trade. 
Stocks at the lake head are being rapidly 
reduced and it looks as though there will 
be very little left for shipment after June 1. 


The flour demand, which has been very 
slack for quite a long time, is reported as 
showing improvement at the week end. 
Domestic orders are coming in in. fair vol- 
ume, but there is very little doing in ex- 


port circles. There is a steady demand 
for mill feed. 

The Free Press crop report published 
Saturday indicated condition about as ex- 
pected. For the present things look good. 
That there is no increase in wheat acre- 
age was a disappointment to bears, who 


have been confident there would be. Light 
rains in various sectors have been bene- 


ficial. The Canadian west as a whole ean 
get along nicely without rain for another 


couple of weeks. 


Wheat has worked to higher levels dur- 
ing the week on a nervous and erratic 
market. The weather has been an influ- 
ence and a weather market is notoriously 
unstable. Statistics, however, are becom- 
ing increasingly favorable to the _ bulls. 
There is export business going on in Ca- 
nadian low grade wheats, but so far trans- 
actions have been confined to stocks at the 
seaboard or near by. 


North American crop news is decidedly 


mixed. From what can be digested trom 
the various reports of examiners in the 


fields, U. S. winter wheat has not improved 
since the last government report was is- 
sued and spring wheat has been held back 
by hard frosts and is now needing rain. 
The Canadian crop on the whole looks 
well. Wheat seeding is finished and most 
of the coarse grains sown. There are 
complaints of slow germination in some 
sections and of dry conditions in others. 
Showers on Friday benefited many dis- 
tricts. 

The feature of Saturday’s market was 
an active inquiry for cash wheat for mid- 
summer shipment judged to be coming 
from British millers. They will probably 
realize that they have overstayed the mar- 
ket and a scramble for what top grade 
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hard wheat is left in North America would 


surprise no one. The fact that Canadian 
mills bought 100,000 Duluth spring wheat 
earlier in the week was a strange develop- 
ment. Holders have no notion of selling 
cash wheat for future positions, being firm 
in the belief that top grades will command 
fancy premiums later on. . 


DES MOINES. 


J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 


The Chris Williams elevator at Boone 
was destroyed by fire Saturday. 


J. D. Kent, president, Des Moines Eley. 
& Grain Co., was a visitor in Kansas City 
last week. 

Frank Pagett, 
& Grain Co., 
last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Lockwood have re- 
turned from a three weeks’ automobile 
trip through Tennessee, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas. 


The weather the past week has been 
quite freakish. The temperature dropped 
from 98 degrees on Friday, which was the 
hottest May day on record here, to 28 de- 
grees on Sunday. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. r 


J. L. Yergler, formerly grain buyer for 
the Oklahoma Mill Co. at Kingfisher, has 
been emploted as manager of the grain 
and traffic department of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City. 


Labor bureaus are doing Oklahoma an 
injustice in advertising that the state will 
need 7,500 harvest hands, says Claude 
Connally, State labor commissioner. No 
outside help will be needed in the harvest, 
Mr. Connally believes, due to the short 
wheat crop and the increased number of 
combination cutters and threshers in use. 


The Mashburn-Mullin Grain Co. has been 
organized by P. J. Mullin and E. V. Mash- 
burn, with offices at Ft. Worth and Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Mashburn was grain buy- 
er for the Shawnee Milling Co. and will 
run the Oklahoma City office. Mr. Mullin 
will have charge of the Ft. Worth office. 
He has been in the grain business for many 
years at Ft. Worth. _ 

The Santa Fe better wheat special this 
year starts its tour of Oklahoma on June — 
1. Among the speakers will be Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, president of the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, J. A. Whutehurst, presi- 
dent of the State Board of Agriculture, H. — 


of the Des Moines Eley. 
spent two days in Chicago 


M. Bainer, director of the Southwest 
Wheat Improvement Association, E. H. 
Linzee, state grain inspector, and some 


minor officials of the A. & M. College. 


NEW YORK. : 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. ' 


Rye export still continues sluggish, there 
is an inquiry for small lots on the breaks 
but no aggressive foreign buying to report, 
stocks are still ample at the American sea-— 
board and the new crop is progressing. i 

The continent bought several full cargoes 
afloat during the latter part of the week 
from the Plate and Australia. England has_ 


bought 15 or 20 loads of Manitobas for 
October shipment (new crop), probably 
speculatively. { 


Export business in wheat during the past 
week has been spasmodic, some 2 hard win- 
ters and 1 northern spring Duluth wheats 
have sold to the United Kingdom together 
with fair quantities of 1 Manitobas as 
well as some low grade Manitobas to the 
continent, 4 


Buying of oats for continental account 
has been quite active this week, but mostly 
of the Canadian varieties. Barley remains 
dull and uninteresting, the heavy rains in 
California have not been beneficial and 
some of the new barley there is conse- 
quently stained. 

The following visited the New York 
Produce Exchange during the past week: 
W. P. Anderson of Chicago; A. P. Schil- 
thuis of Rotterdam; J. M. Lazano of Cuba; 
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A. O. Mason of Chicago; Leonard Stein of 
'London, England; George Healey of Bos- 
‘ton; R. W. Young, Pittsburgh; Edward 
'Paul of Liverpool, England, and M. Weiner 
.of Rotterdam, Holland. 


Flour Situation: There has been a bet- 
‘ter demand for flour especially from small 
jobbers, this is the first sign of any in- 
quiry to amount to much and apparently 
stocks are light. There is a fair inquiry in 
northwest and southwestern milling cen- 
ters with prices of both winter and spring 
flours firmly held. Exports are light and 
clearance small. 

Spring wheat patents, $8.50@9 per barrel. 

Soft winter patents, $8.50@9 per barrel. 

Hard winter patents, $8.50@9 per barrel. 


SIOUX CITY. 


Harrison Kilborne, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, seriously injured 
his left leg recently through misjudging 
the height of the curbing. 

John Adams has been reappointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Harrison Kilbourne has been 
re-elected general secretary. 

F. L. Eaton, having resigned the position 
of president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to which he was recently unanimously 
pected: David W. Stewart has been chosen 
to fill it. 


| Installation of newly elected officers of 
the Sioux City Traffic Club were held at 
the Chamber of Commerce on last Wednes- 
day evening. L. E. Perry, president; Allen 
Johnson, vice president; Ray Burke, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and E. P. English, Frank 
Higgins, Fuller Haskins and George Sim- 
‘mons, directors, will assume office at that 
time. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


John B. Sanford, superintendent of the 
Public Grain Elevator, is on a business 
visit to St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Omaha. 


Stocks in elevator as of today are: 
Wheat, 1,449,000 bus.; corn, 46,000 bus.; 
‘Oats, 59,000 bus.; rye, 2,000 bu. Cars on 


track: corn, 23. 


| Standard blackstrap molasses is firm and 
“unchanged at 138c per gallon, f.o.b. tank 
cars New Orleans; medium is quoted at 
~13%c and light blackstrap at l4c per gallon. 


| Victor M. Cutter, president of the United 
'Fruit Company, spent several days in New 
(Orleans this week as a guest of Crawford 
H. Ellis, vice-president of the company. 


The West Kentucky Coal Company’s tow 
{boat C. F. Richardson arrived this week 
{from Cairo carrying 138,000 bushels wheat 
(consigned to C. B. Fox Company, for ex- 
| port. 

W. J. Finlan, manager of the Aluminum 
| Line, has returned from a 6-week business 
‘visit of the Leeward and Winward Islands 
the north coast of South 


-and ports on 
America. 


| M. L. Costley, general freight agent of 
{the I. C. R. R., announced that the com- 
| pany’s fast freight schedules between New 
| Orleans and Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, 
‘and Indianapolis, and other points north, 
{has been shortened by one day. Com- 
|modities formerly classed as time freight 
‘will be speeded up two full business days 
'when moving between the same points. A 
{relative shortening of the schedule is in 

effect between intermediate points such as 
| Memphis, Fulton, Ky., and Cairo, Ill. 


BUFFALO. 


E. C. Bennington, Buffalo branch man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., together with 
the other branch managers, has been on 
an inspection tour of all of the Chase bag 
plants. 


‘John Gerard, for several years wheat 
‘buyer at the Buffalo plant of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is now located in 
‘New York in the same capacity, taking the 
place of E. R. Coker, who died. 


The Chase Bag Co. announces the re- 
eonstruction of the Buffalo plant which 
Was started Monday, May 25. Contracts 
have been awarded for an extensive addi- 
tion along with remodeling of the present 
| plant and equipment. New machinery 
will be added and the capacity greatly in- 
creased, making it one of the most modern 
bag manufacturing plants in the country. 


It is reported that the Grain Marketing 
Co. is no longer operating the local busi- 
“ness known as the Buffalo Cereal Mill, but 
this is incorrect and doubtless due to the 
'recent resignation of H. C. Lee, now in 
Charge of the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change Buffalo mill. W. H. Hudson is the 
present manager of the Buffalo Cereal Co., 
an experienced and long standing member 
of the trade, until recently managing the 
export elevator in Buffalo and for many 
years located in Chicago. 


‘The new president of the New York 
State Feed Manufacturers Ass’n is C. A. 
Coddington of the Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y., succeeding E. N. Elmore 
of Oneonta, N. Y. The other officers are: 
| First vice-president, H. L. Hammond, 
Charles M. Cox & Co., Boston; second 
_ Vice - president, James Boyce, Thomas 
Boyce Feed Co., Attica, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Lloyd Hedrick, Ralston Purina Mills, Buf- 
-falo; secretary, Fred E. Pond, Buffalo. 
President Coddington was elected chair- 
‘man of the executive committee, the other 
/ members being E. N. Elmore, Oneonta; A. 
| M. Cooke, Syracuse; Max Cohn, Waverly, 
and George E. Todd, Buffalo. Ex-officio 
/members of the committee are H. L. Ham- 
/mond, Boston, and James Boyce, Attica. 
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LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


_ The annual picnic of the San Bernardino 
County Farm Bureau will be held Satur- 
day, June 13th, at Camp Cajon. 


A. Gregory of Redlands, Calif., has im- 
ported several carloads of thin cattle from 
Mexico. Mr. Gregory has been very suc- 
cessful in fattening cattle, value of the 
fertilizer for his large citrus grove alone 
running into large sums. 


About fifteen members of the Los An- 
geles Grain Ex. are planning on attending 
the regular meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Regional Advisory Board at Fresno on 
May 22nd, for the purpose of obtaining the 
bulletin system of notification on carloads 
of grain, hay, seed and straw held for in- 
spection at Los Angeles. 


Announcement was made this week by 
the J. B. Hill Grain Co. of Fresno, Cailif., 
of the opening of an office in this city on 
June 1st. The new office will be in charge 
of Mr. C. B. Holladay, who has been con- 
nected with Smith & Scott, Inec., for the 
past four years. The new firm will be lo- 
cated at 633 I. W. Hellman building and 
will handle hay and grain for import and 
export in any quantities. 

The market during the past week has 
shown greater activity and a stronger de- 
mand than for several weeks. The in- 
creased demand for grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the southern part of the state has 
stimulated trading here to a great extent. 
The 1925 crop of Imperial Valley barley is 
now arriving at this terminal; the quality 
is very good. The San Joaquin Valley crop 
from the northern part of the state should 
be moving by the Ist of June. 


It is reported that the famous bull, 
Prince Aaggie of Berylwood, and 165 cows, 
together with most of the movable equip- 
ment of the Berylwood Stock Farm, have 
been sold to August A. Rubel of Ventura 
county. He has purchased the Camulos 
ranch in Ventura county and expects to 
have a Holstein herd second to none. It 
is understood that the total purchase price 
of the Berylwood herd was $175,000, of 
which $110,000 was paid for Prince Aaggie. 


Fifteen-day barley is selling at $1.80 per 
ewt. No. 3 or better bulk kafir for prompt 
shipment is selling at $2.26; No. 3 or better 
bulk kafir board terms selling at $2.25; 
No. 2 yellow corn prompt shipment selling 
at $2.46; No. 2 Yellow corn board terms 
selling at $2.48@2.49; December barley in 
100-ton lot is being offered at $1.7214, while 
June is selling at $1.70. The ground feed 
arrivals for the week amounted to 29 cars; 
the market is very active, Utah-Idaho 
mill-run selling at $40; Kansas bran, $36; 
alfalfa meal, medium ground, $29; molas- 
ses alfalfa. mixed, $27; cottonseed meal, 
$40; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $39; 
Copra meal, $30; linseed meal, $41. 


. OMAHA. 


Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


John C, Ackerman of the Mid-West Grain 
Co. made a trip over the state this week. 


S. S. Carlisle, formerly president of the 
Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., returned to St. 
Louis Thursday after a two weeks’ visit 
with friends in Omaha. 


Beatrice, Neb., wired: ‘‘Farmers in Gage 
county report that much corn was washed 
out by the heavy rains of last week. In 
some of the fields worms are doing damage 
as a result of the cool, backward weather.’’ 


A report from Gretna, Neb., under date 
of May 22, says: ‘‘Unless rain comes soon 
the wheat crop in this part of the state 
will suffer. The oats crops also needs rain 
badly. In some fields wheat is heading 
prematurely.”’ 


A wire from Norfolk, Neb., under date of 
May 20, says: “A heavy rainstorm, accom- 
panied at some places by hail, swept 
through this part of the state Tuesday 
night. The storm extended from North 
Bend through West Point, Wayne, Royal, 
Wakefield and Randolph. Some damage to 
crops was reported.” 


Reports received here are to the effect 
that the first two weeks of May were gen- 
erally favorable for grain crops in Nebras- 
ka, the surface soil receiving plenty of 
moisture, although temperatures were ab- 
normally low. Advices received by the 
Burlington railway give the condition of 
winter wheat on that road’s various divi- 
sions in this state as follows: Omaha 
division 64, Lincoln division 80, and McCook 
division 85. The average for the whole 
state is reported to be 73.5. The condition 
of oats and other small grains is excel- 
lent, according to the Burlington’s advices. 
Corn planting has been delayed by the cool 
weather but it was practically cOmpleted 
this week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
Exports of grain for the week ending 
May 22 were: Wheat, 385,411 bus.; corn, 


none; oats, 205,000 bus.; rye, none; bar- 
ley, 100,000 bus. 


Receipts for the week ending May 23 


were: Flour, 34,314 bbls.; wheat, 589,963 
bus.; corn, 4,946 bus.; oats, 336,136 bus.; 
rye, 44,042 bus.; barley, 239,676 bus., and 


420 tons of feed. 


Ellis McMullin of the grain and feed firm 
of David MeMullin & Co., who was strick- 
en with pneumonia after returning from a 
fishing trip down in Virginia is now con- 
valescent. 

The members of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club are looking forward with much in- 


terest to the coming convention of the 
Federation of Flour Clubs to be held in 
Baltimore on June 5th and 6th next. 


A conference was held the early part of 
the week between the feed committee on 
one side and G. C. Wheeler of the Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, D. C., 
on the other, to discuss the mode of send- 
ing out reports by the agricultural bureau 
to farmers throughout the country. The 
government in its reports quotes the prices 
to the farmer on the same basis as the 
jobber pays for his to the manufacturer, 
and on sight draft instead of arrival draft 
which makes considerable difference. The 
jobber cannot sell at retail to the farmer 
at the price paid the mills. 


Out of town visitors registered at the 
Commercial Exchange during the week 
ending May 23, were: E. O. Wright, Menom- 
inie, Wis.; ©. A. Berkenback, Kansas City, 
Mo.; G. A. Wesdom, Kansas City, Mo.; G. 
EK. Tawney, Chicago; R. W. Goodell, Minne- 
apolis; S. L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio; J. W. 
Arthurs, Kenton, Del.; F. Anderson, York, 
Pa.; Frank Patterson and W. H. Man- 
beck, Mifflin; Stauffer Hiestand, Litiz, Pa.; 
P. C. Wheeler, Washington, D. C.; J. Frank 
Webb, Smyrna, Del.; J. R. Eddington, Fed- 
eralsburg, Md.; S. M. Beck, Townsend, 
Dei.; G. R. Forrester, Toledo; J. N. Fran- 
kel, Chicago; E. A. Trexler, Trexler, Pa., 
and H. E. Tweeden, Buffalo. 

Flour: Receipts of flour for the week 
ending May 23d were 34,314 bbls. The mar- 
ket was without material change and 
prices were steadily held. Purchasers still 
operate for present wants but millers are 
not inclined to make much concession in 
order to force business. 


We quote per 196 lbs packed in 140-Ib. 
jute sacks: 
Soft winter straight, western..$ 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight, nearby... 8.50@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight.......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter short patent...... 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring’ Jirsty clears.) ee eee 7.75@ 8.25 


Spring patenties. oases sete conte 8.50@ 9.00 
Spring short patent... s2.....04.% 9.50@10.00 
Faney spring and city mills 

patent family brands........ 10.10@10.75 


Rye Flour—$7.40@7.75 per bbl. in sacks 
as to quality. 
MILWAUKEE, 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


Receipts last week were 76 cars barley, 
34 corn. 134 oats, 12 wheat, 13 rye, 0 flax, 
4 miscellaneous; total 273 cars, against 338 
the week before, 172 a year ago and 2738 
in 1923, 

Shipments last week were 173,715 bushels 


of oats, 275,014 corn, 46,560 barley, 45,933 
wheat, 18,120 rye; total 559,342 bushels, 
against 313,687 the preceding week and 


646,141 a year ago. 

The Crawford-Reitman Mill Co. of Gales- 
ville, Wis., opened a branch office and 
warehouse at 200 South Front street, La 
Crosse, Wis., on Monday, May 18. The 
branch will handle flour and Purina feeds. 


Irregularity in price fluctuations con- 
tinues. Wheat is at better premiums for 
spring, but easier for some other descrip- 
tions; oats, %@lec up; barley remains un- 
changed; corn is easy, and rye 5c lower. 
Movement light and demand fair. 


Officials of the Milwaukee road have re- 
cently returned from a survey of the north- 
west. They predict that the wheat crop 
will be large in the region this year and 
are now rushing orders so as to obtain de- 
liveries on approximately 3,000 new cars in 
time to be used in the fall wheat move- 
ment. 


The Harmony Co-operative Produce Co. 
at Colby, Wis., is now rebuilding its ele- 
vator. The building will be thoroughly 
modernized and otherwise improved and 
considerably enlarged. When operations 
are completed the company will have one 
of the finest elevators and warehouses in 
northern Wisconsin, 


One of the finest beds of tulips in the 
state, including more than 2,000 blossoms 
and many rare varieties, is now in full 
bloom in the garden at the home of Leroy 
La Budde of the La Budde Feed & Grain 
Co., Milwaukee. Mr. La Budde lives at 1540 
Farwell avenue. His garden is attracting 
many interested visitors from all over Mil- 
waukee county. 


Milling production at Milwaukee last 
week amounted to 7,200 bbls., the same as 
in the preceding week, as compared with 
2,000 in the same week of 1924. “Receipts 
of flour at Milwaukee last week ‘were 
54,950 bbls., as compared with 39,990 bbls. 
in the same week of last year. Shipments 
were 10,640 bbls. last week as compared 
with 15,040 bbls. last year. 


N. S. Mitchell of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
F. Seidel of the Stutis-Seidel Co., feed and 
grain firm, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. J. Heppe, 
Hartford, Wis.; Fred Melius, Adell, Wis.; 
Orsamus Cole, Sacramento, Cal.; H. Short, 
Columbus, O.; J. F. Esley, Plainville, 
Mich.; William Knauf of Knauf & Tesch, 
Chilton, Wis.; L. T. Bossmann, Horicon, 
Wis., and J. Wehman of Minneapolis, 
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Minn., were among visitors at the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce last week. 


Wisconsin’s wheat acreage this year is 


only 100,000 acres, the smallest since the 
state was settled, according to B. H. Hib- 
bard, professor of agricultural economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. In pioneer 
days the wheat acreage in the state usually 
approximated 1,500,000 acres. The early 
farmers, however, did not use scientific 
farming methods and wore out the soil. 
Consequently the crops became poorer and 
poorer until gradually dairying supplanted 
wheat raising on Wisconsin farms. Wheat 
attempted a revival in Wisconsin on two 
different occasions. During the Civil War 
the revival failed because of the chinch bug 
and in the World War the revival failed 
because in the aftermath wheat prices de- 
clined faster than dairy prices. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Wheat, durum and other grains being 
received are still grading up exceptionally 
well, according to officials of the Minne— 
sota State Inspection Department. Little 
smutty wheat is showing up in the current 
receipts. 

Stocks of oats in the elevators here are 
being gradually worked down but an ag- 
gregate of around 7,200,000 bushels is still 
being carried in the elevators. A feature 
of the last week was the closing of the 
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Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 


Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
GRAIN EX. 


OMAHA, NEBe 
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sale of a lot of oats for export. Over 480,— 
000 bushels of oats were loaded out from 
the elevators at the end of the week for 
Buffalo delivery. The spot basis in oats 
here remains at 2% cents under the Chi- 
cago July price. Operators here who were 
prominent in handling the last oats crop 
are expected to take a strong hand again 
next fall. 

Buyers of the Occident Elevator Co. have 
been active in the spot market in spring 
wheat and durum all along so far this 
spring. The Barnum Grain Co. has also 
been a good buyer. The new Occident ele— 
vator is credited with being a material fac— 
tor in making Duluth a better market in 
spot spring wheat and durum. With that 
competition country shippers have found it 
more profitable to ship a good proportion 
of their grain this way. A feature coming 
in for comment during the last week was 
the movement of a considerable tonnage of 
spring wheat up here from Minneapolis for 
eastern shipment. 

Vesselmen handling grain have experi- 
enced an off period so far this spring. More 
boats are in the trade than there is grain 
offering for movement. Boat space for 
moving wheat and rye to Buffalo was of- 
fered during the week at 1% cents a bush- 
el. All but the larger steamers are chary 
about accepting charters at the current 
low figures as they claim they are unable 
to pull out even. They are in hopes of 
demand for space picking up a little later 


on and then being able to obtain fair rates. 
A fair sized lot of spring wheat was sold 
by an elevator at the end of the week for 
shipment via Montreal. 


Elevator men on this market claim to be 
showing better earnings than ordinarily 
for this off period of the year. Holdings 
of grain in the elevators are being reduced 
slowly by reason of the light shipping di- 
rections. Stocks aggregating over 20,000,000 
bushels of all grains are being carried in 
the elevators, as compared with 35,000,000 
bushels at the opening of navigation. A 
good proportion of the spring wheat and 
durum has been sold for eastern delivery, 
but buyers have been slow in taking it 
out. Millers’ buying of wheat and durum 
has lately lacked aggressiveness. It was 
regarded as notable that buyers for the 
mills cut down the heavy premiums they 
had been paying for durum running high 
in protein 10 cents late in the week. They 
claimed that as they were covered for the 
time being they could not see any sense 
.m continuing to pay fancy prices. 


“IINNEAPOLIS. 


\. Paul, Correspondent. 


Livingston Dickey of the Peavey Co. was 
marriea Saturday, May 23, to Miss Evelyn 
Beaudoux. 


S. J. MeCaull of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co. left Wednesday for a six weeks’ tour 
of California. 


Harter Walters of the Chas. E. Lewis Co. 
is among those touring the northwest on 
the ‘‘Friendship Special.” 


F. J. Seidl of the Stuhr-Seidl Co. is 
making an extensive eastern trip, calling 
on business connections. 


J. G. Hessburg of the Hiawatha Grain 
Co. is calling on the grain trade in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Peoria and intermediate 
points. 


Peter Merritt of the Turle Co. is back on 
the trading floor again after several days 
spent in the hospital having his tonsils re- 
moved. 


Among the visitors on Minneapolis 
’Change during the past week were the 
following: M. Grover of Milwaukee, 
B. F. Schwartz of New York City, S. 
Kameoka of Manchuria, J. W. Wood, H. W. 
Wilson and D. A. Willard of Duluth, E. E. 
Roseth of Aberdeen, S. D., J. A. Rasmus- 
sen, M. R. Robb, W. A. Wilkins and A. 
Carnes of Winnipeg. 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH MARKETS. 


Wheat: There were a number of im- 
portant features in connection with the lo- 
call cash wheat market during the past 
week. The first one was the further heavy 
depletion of the visible stocks, the cut for 
the past seven days totalling very close to 
the two million bushel mark, being 1,925,582 
bushels vs. 1,451,681 last week and 467,400 
bushels a year ago. Shipments were much 
heavier than receipts and the amount in 
store here today is some 3,000,000 bushels 
less than the same time a year ago. 

A local house having wheat in store in 
Duluth worked two lots of 100,000 bushels 
each, on Friday and Saturday, to Canada; 
presumably for mill consumption. This 
would indicate that the large stocks at 
Port Arthur and Fort William are in strong 
hands and not to be had, when Canadian 
milling interests are willing to pay the 
freight and duty in addition, in order to 
secure the American wheat. 


Altho receipts are heavily overshadowed 
by current shipments, there was improve- 
ment noted in the matter of country car 
loadings during the past week; this im- 
provement, however, will not be noticed 
until some time the coming week. 


Local mills report flour business as be- 
ing largely nominal in character but ac- 
cording to a statement credited to the 
wheat buyer for a large local mill, who 
happens to be in the southwest at the 
time, they expect a material improvement 
in flour sales during the next six weeks. 
The mills have been waiting for this im- 
provement for more than six times six 
weeks but it never seems to have material- 
ized. Flour buyers have been buying on 
the hand to mouth basis for such a long 
time now that nothing short of a miracle 
can bring about any big influx of business 
from that source. But whether the mills 
get the benefit of this long expected rush 
of buying or not, the fact remains that as 
each week passes, our stocks of wheat as- 
sume a much more desirable character. 


Bad crop reports are beginning to come 
in from the spring wheat country; a num- 
ber of commission houses having advices 
from supposedly reliable sources to the 
effect that the cold spring had resulted in 
killing the stools over widely scattered 
areas. Without question, the government 
report as of June ist, will carry more of 
interest than any of similar date for a 
number of years past. The figures from 
the southwest were sufficiently bullish but 
if we are treated to one of similar char- 
acter from the spring wheat country, there 
is strong likelihood of the revival of public 
interest in wheat futures again, such as we 
saw a few months back. Local May deliv- 
eries total 2,415,000 bushels up to date. 


Based on Saturday’s range of sales, No. 
1 hard spring sold at 6@43c over the July; 
No. 1 dark northern, 5@42c over and No. 
1 northern, 4@4le over. Durum wheat 
was slow sale; No. 1 amber being worked 
at Duluth July price to 138ce over; No. 1 
durum, 5c under to 10¢ over; No. 1 mixed, 
8c under to 10¢ over. 


Corn: Taken all in all, the local cash 
corn market was a dull affair during the 
past week. Receipts were very light natur- 
ally but there was but very little interest 
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shown in the limited offerings. One or 
two days there was fair demand for the 
dry corn but it was hard to interest the 
shipping trade in much of anything else. 
Shipping sales were generally light; the 
heaviest day being some 40,000 bushels. To 
many in the trade, corn looks low at pres- 
ent levels but when it is brought to mind 
that when it was twenty cents higher than 
right now, it really looked like a better buy 
than it does today and further, that the big 
industries began to back away from it 
then, saying that they could not afford to 
manufacture their various products from 
corn at that figure, it does not look quite 
so alluring from the standpoint of the pro- 
spective long. Local stocks showed a fur- 
their decrease of some 125,000 bushels dur- 
ing the week; the total being 275,344 bus. 
vs. 410,786 last week and 502,923 last year, 


Saturday’s range of sales showed No. 3 
yellow selling 1@3c under Chicago May, No. 
4 at 6@8c under, No. 5 at 10@14c under 
and No. 6 at 16@18c under. No. 3 mixed 
sold at 7@9c under, No. 4 at 9@1le under, 
No. 5 at 13@16c under and No. 6 at 18@ 
20ce under. 


Oats: This cereal came in for a very bad 
time of it during the past six days and 
each succeeding day was worse than its 
immediate predecessor as far as premiums 
for the cash article were concerned. Harly 
in the week there was a fair demand for 
the real choice stuff but as it drew to a 
close, even this quality was in poor re- 
quest. On Monday bids for No. 3 white 
were %@1%c over July but today, Satur- 
day, it was a mighty difficult thing to get 
better than July price for them. Shipping 
sales averaged close to 150,000 bushels 
daily; one day there was talk of a round 
lot of a half million being taken by ship- 
ping interests but this could not be con- 
firmed. Deliveries here have been very 
light so far this month, being only 15,000 
bushels. It is to be expected that there 
will be a large load of this stuff delivered 
some day before the end of the month. 
Local stocks total 14,200,514 bushels vs. 
14,978,571 last week and 1,530,390 a year 
ago. 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 
Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 


for week ending Saturday, May 23, as com- 
pared with same week last year, as re- 


ported by secretary of the Peoria Board 
of Trade: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wiheat ...csituiinislecleproisieieme 39,600 15,000 
Gorn, .ocsistasines oe ee 333,800 366,000 
OBES. sie sys,cu0re's once plewisrele ater 187,300 156,250 
Barley oo ccr« = since letters 7,000 4,200 

BOtal i cies ce 6 tae 567,700 542,250 
Blour, barrels *<,s-e)-eae 35,700 32,700 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
Wiheait: | ocs.o Fcc lejrele ce etalele neem 8,400 16,800 
Gorn «2. sie ec-. deen 161,600 86,500 
Oats ii ot ete ee 117,100 123,200 
Barley s«...d. iss coe eee 2,400 4,200 

Total . «i xasjacitelee three 289,500 230,700 
TOUT — she: syele oct evans RRie ena 34,300 31,800 


Hogs at local yards were quoted 40@50e 


180 to 200 pounders sold up to $12.30; the 
bulk of good stuff sold late in session at 
$12.10@12.25; packing grades, $10.50@10.75; 
stags, $9@9.50. Receipts were 1,200 head 
and some were carried over. Light hogs, 
$11.10@12.30; medium, $12.10@12.30; heav- 
ies, $12.10@12.25; packers, $10.50@10.75. 


Cattle tone was steady with the week’s 
decline, with the good veal calves selling 
at $9.50 and down. Receipts were very 
light. 

Corn receipts the past week showed a 
moderate increase. With 53 cars Satur- 
day the offerings were in good demand on 
both local and shipping accounts and re- 
ceipts were well cleaned up at prices 1e 


higher. No. 3 white, $1.121%; No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.14@1.1414; No. 3 yellow, $1.12; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.11%; No. 6 yellow, $1.09% 


@1.10%; No. 2 mixed, $1.14; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.12%4; No. 6 mixed, $1.10%. Although 
offerings of corn to arrive have been some- 
what larger the past week, the run is not 
near as large as expected. 


Oats receipts were only 6 cars and no 
new business reported and market was 
very inactive. 

James E. Bennett, president of James EH. 
Bennett & Co., stopped at Peoria Thurs- 
day while making an extensive tour of 
the Illinois grain belt and stated that crop 
conditions were very favorable and at least 
a week to 10 days earlier than last year. 


Heavy frosts were reported throughout 
the district Monday morning and no doubt 
considerable damage was done. 


ST. JOSEPH. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Work on the storoge tanks of the addi- 
tion to the Burlington Public Elevator is 
almost completed insofar as the pouring of 
concrete is concerned. 


B. V. Wasser and Martin Hayes, for 
years operating the Shannon Commission 
Co., office here, will on June ist be af- 
fillated with J. C. Moats & Co., at room 
1406, Corby building. J. C. Moats & Co. 
will operate a wire house, with Jackson 
Bros. & Co. of Chicago as their corré= 
spondent. 

Farnum-Winter & Co., the large Chi- 
cago house. has taken over the lease for- 
merely held by Shannon Commission Co, 
effective June 1st, and will operate a wire 
house in room 1407, Corby building, han- 


‘o- 


- 
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DANNEN HAY & 
Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


‘dling orders for both grain and _ stocks. 
Ross G. Wheaton, who will manage the 
‘office, has made application for member- 
‘ship in the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 


Arrivals of grain at St. Joseph showed 
‘an increase toward the close of the week 
‘ending May 23d. Wheat prices are five 
-eents lower for the week on hard winters, 
-and two lower on soft wheat. Corn values 
unchanged to 2 cents under previous Sat- 
urday. Oats values a cent lower for the 
'week. Demand fair for corn and slow for 
hard wheat of common character. 


ST. LOUIS. 


' A. T. Bales of the Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., has been in Kansas City. 


R. E. Rye, St. Louis representative of 
‘the Denver Alfalfa Milling Co., was a 
|recent visitor in Memphis. 


_ W. G. Gorcelon, branch manager in this 
‘eity for the Southwestern Milling Co., was 
a recent visitor at the home office in 
‘Kansas City. 


' J. F. Hall is announced as the general 
‘manager of the old Koehler Flour Mills 
“property which was recently purchased by 
the Marshall Hall Milling Co. 


Among recent St. Louis visitors were 
‘Wm. Waterman, manager, J. S. Waterman 
_& Co., New Orleans, and C. B. Stout, man- 
ager, Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis. 


Emil Summa, whose death was an- 
‘nounced in the May 13 issue of this paper, 
was one of the oldest members of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, having joined about 
forty years ago. 

|W. K. Woods and W. J. Edwards repre- 
‘sented the Merchants Exchange at the 
‘annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., in Washington, D. C., 
last week. 


John B. Krieger of the John B. Krieger 
Real Estate Co. reports having sold to A. 
H. Handlan the large property of the 
Regina Flour Mills, which covers a half 
block of ground on First street, running 
from Plum street to Poplar street with a 
‘depth of 165 feet, comprising about 38,000 
square feet, on which there is a five-story 
brick building and a two-story corrugated 
‘iron building. This property is served by 
two switches from the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. 


Flour output of the following mills was 
562,124 bbls. last week, against 45,700 the 
week before, as follows G. P. Plant Milling 
Co. (city), 8,000; Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co. (Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Tex.), 10,624; 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co. (East St. Louis, 
Ill.), none; Sparks Milling Co. (Alton, IIL, 
/and Terre Haute, Ind.), 8,000; Saxony Mill- 


ing Co. (city), 3,600; Meyer Milling Co. 
(Nashville, Ill.), and Springfield, Mo.), 
12,900; Hezel Milling Co. (East St. Louis, 


Til.), 1,500; J. F. Imbs Milling Co. (Belle- 
i ville, Ill.), 4,500; Bernet, Craft & Kauf- 
mann Milling Co. (Mt. Carmel, IIl.), 6,500; 
Walier & Spies Milling Co. (4 mills), 5,000; 
Annan, Burg & Co. (city), 1,500. 

Stocks of Grain on May 23. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


B’rly 


| Today ..146,100 481,685 223,932 3,635 13,691 
'Yes. ....140,051 497,129 210,511 3,735 138,961 
| Pe 656,490 531,476 58,180 18,619 2,890 
Principal grades— Today Yes. 1924 
Memo tered Wheat... cceece  ceeesie 5,000 
"No. 2 red wheat... 29,788 29,788 53,411 
Meo. t hard......... 23,840 28,840 92,043 
mayo. 2 hard.....4... 44,646 38,533 318,233 
Mae 2 COIN... .-.:2- 110,650 113,360 246,081 
mo. 2 white........ 144,910 141,395 31,637 
mano. 2 yellow....... 80,989 80,571 42,528 
BM CEN TRS Cee Oi) SRE IEEE Ina Moonee 1,106 
weo. 2 white........ 59,650 59,650 27,914 
mo. 3 white........ 96,418 97,290 19,758 
Bee TYG... ss cevnle 3,635 3) tod 11,200 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants 


Exchange): 
Receipts by River and Rail 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 8,340 14,640 14,100 13,960 
Wheat, bu.... 67,600 55,900 51,800 41,730 
Marn, Du...... 99,400 92,400 21,000 45,900 
Mpts; Du...... 138,000 114,000 106,000 85,690 
MEERA DL  ijocieieie. on sceoe UG) = oAuas | geen 
maricy, Dbu.... 1,600 ..... 1,600 0,250 
miay, local..... 168 US OMe Cree «pose 
fay, thru..... 36 204 192 165 
BANG MO - wee ceniens TEZOOUE cs dive 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


M. Rosenbaum-Lorders, a German grain 
importer, with offices in Berlin, Hamburg 
and Rotterdam, was a guest of the Hall- 


' Baker Grain Co. Friday. 


Sixty thousand bus. of wheat, 643,000 
bus. of corn and 150,000 bus. of oats have 
been delivered on Kansas City May con- 
tracts since the first of the month. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
included J. W. Avery, Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Wood, Chicago, IIl.; D. Kent, Des 
Moines, Ia.; C. Douglass, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta.; H. Baldwin, Okmulgee, Okla.; J. W. 
Craig, Wichita, Kan., and lL. Blacker, 
Gardner, Kan. 


H. M. Bainer of Kansas City, director 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, is one of the lecturers on a 
wheat demonstration train being operated 
in Kansas by the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad. Forty-two counties 
will be visited. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


GRAINCOMPANY 


Write or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


B. C. Moore and C. W. Lonsdale, mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
attended the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United~States in 
Washington, D. C., this week. Mr. Lons- 
dale was nominated as a director of the 
chamber to succeed himself. 


As the result of a squabble between 
stockholders, the Producers’ Warehouse 
Co., 1501 Guinotte avenue, Kansas City, 
went into the hands of a receiver Thurs- 
day. Henry Bundschu, a lawyer, took 
charge of the concern, which is capital- 
ized at $150,000. The company deals in 
broom corn. 


Thomas B. Armstrong, former member 
et the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
employe of the Denton-Hart Grain Co., 
will be an inspector in the Kansas City 
Grain Inspection Department under W. R. 
Dalton, chief. Mr. Armstrong was an in- 
spector under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Allen. 


c. G. WILKINS 
Prominent in the Southwestern grain trade 


and recently making a connection with 
UhIman Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Jere Kimmel of Robinson, Kan., an im- 
plement dealer, claims the distinction of 
being the first man to have used an air- 
in making a crop observation trip. 
from Hiawatha to Horton, St. 
Marys and Wichita. His report indicated 
a degree of success about equal to that of 
the ordinary car window inspector. 


F. W. Hipple of the Hipple Grain Co. 
has closed his business and sold his Board 
of Trade membership to Edmund M. Mar- 
shall of the Marshall Commission Co., for 
$9,500. Mr. Marshall is the son of W. H. 
Marshall, head of the Marshall Company. 
He is 22 years old and probably will be the 
youngest member of the exchange. 


Ww. J. Mensendieck and James N. Rus- 
sell, Board of Trade members, spent the 
week in touring Kansas and reporting crop 
conditions. During the heat wave of 
Thursday and Friday, when temperatures 
reached 100 degrees at many places, the 
reports had a serious tone, as wheat heads 
coming into the milk stage were in great 
danger of blighting. 


WwW. W. Young, who is to be general man- 
ager of the newly formed Kansas Co-op- 
erative Grain Co., a subsidiary of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, has 
applied ©for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on a transfer from 
i. R. Downie, who has been general man- 
ager of the parent body. Mr. Young will 
manage the Chicago and Alton _ elevator, 
now under construction for the wheat 
growers. L. Wilson, vice president of 
the wheat growers and secretary-treasurer 
of the grain company, recently was _ ad- 
mitted to membership in the Board of 
Trade. 

Ww. R. Scott, secretary and_transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and J. H. Tedrow, traffic 
manager for the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, were in Jackson, Miss., this 
week to protect the shipping interests of 
this market. The occasion was a hearing 
given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the proposal of the [Illinois 
Central Railroad to absorb the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Pacific Railroad. It is 
feared by Kansas City shippers that much 
freight, now routed through here, would 
be diverted over lines’ east, possibly 
through St. Louis, if the acquisition were 
allowed. 

Conferences of farmers, dealers and 
county agents for the consideration of 
wages to be paid wheat harvesters are to 
be held in Kansas and Oklahoma May 29. 
Newton, Kan., is taking the lead in the 
movement. It is expected that wages will 
vary between $3.50 and $4 a day, depending 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
Home Office of Eastern Buyers 
Lamar, Colo. Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 
125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS . 


‘‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


ST 


owell & O’Rourke 
Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Corn 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
‘*We Ship What We Sell’’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 


es 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Grain 


upon the distance men have to travel and 
the prospective yields of wheat. The in- 
dications are that an abundance of labor 
will be available, as employment officials 
in Topeka have been flooded with in- 
quiries from eastern states as to the op- 
portunities for work. A distributing bu- 
reau will be conducted in Kansas City for 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 550 cars, 
against 177 a week ago and 444 a year ago. 
The influx, which included considerable 
shipments from Colorado and Western 
Kansas, was regarded as a clean-up of 
country elevator holdings. It was nearly 
all of the hard and dark variety and of 
varying quality. Soft wheat offerings were 
moderate and mostly inferior samples, not 
wanted by mills. The hard and dark 
wheat was well taken by local mills and 
elevator men, who took advantage of the 
liberal supply to depress both premiums 
and prices. Shipments from store contin- 
ued active, with grain applied on old as 
well as new sales for export and domes- 
tic account. Hard and dark closed with 
net losses of 2@4c, with No. 1 at $1.59@ 
1.75, No. 2 at $1.58%@1.75, No. 3 at $1.58 
@1.74 and No. 4 at $1.55@1.72. Soft wheat 
ended the week unchanged to 10c down, 
but the recession was chiefly in No. 3 and 
No. 4. Final prices were: No. 1, $1.67@ 
1.71; No. 2, $1.66@1.70; No. 3, $1.59@1.69; 
No. 4, $1.50@1.62. Stocks of wheat de- 
creased 517,000 bus. to 2,007,000, as com- 
pared with 7,234,000 last year. The week 
brought abnormally hot weather all over 
the Southwest, arousing fear of damage to 
the crop, especially in Kansas, where wheat 
is heading, but on Friday night the heat 
subsided and temperatures dropped below 
normal for the time of year. Harvest in 
Kansas and Missouri is expected to begin 
about June 15 and wheat will be cut in 
Oklahoma and Texas before that date. 
Popular estimates on the Kansas crop are 
running from 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus., 
or 6,000,000 to 16,000,000 under the Gov- 
ernment estimate as of May 1. Recent 
private advices indicate yields running all 
the way from 6 to 20 bus. an acre, mostly 
10 or 12. The Hessian fly is often men- 
tioned as a factor in deterioration and 
much damage is attributed to April frost 
effects. 


Corn.—Receipts, 212 cars, against 177 a 
week ago and 159 a year ago. Weakness 
early in the week was followed by a strong 
tone, but samples sold slowly practically 
all the time. Distribution to feeders was 
fair and elevator men bought when they 
could do so on a hedging basis. Local 
and outside industries took limited sup- 
plies. There were large shipments from 
store on contracts. Carlots closed 1@3c 
lower, with No. 2 white at $1.09%@1.10, No. 
3 at $1.07@1.08%%, No. 2 mixed at $1.06%@ 


1.07, No. 3 at $1.0414 @1.06, No. 2 yellow at 
$1.11@1.12, and No. 3 at  $1.09@1.10%. 
Stocks in elevators decreased 315,000 bus. 


to 3.739.000, against 1,198,000 a year ago. 
Planting of a big acreage in the Southwest 
is nearly completed and cultivation has 
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DULUTH and NEW YORK 


made good progress. 


No more than the 

usual amount of replanting is expected. 
Oats.—Receipts, 69 cars, against 23 a 
week ago and 32 a year ago. Nearness of 
the harvest period had a bearish influ- 
ence on the market. Actual offerings on 


the trading floor were not large, as many 
samples had been bought to arrive. White 
oats declined 2%@3ec and red closed 2@3c 
off. Final prices were: No. 2 white, 48@ 
48%6c; No. 3, 46@47%ec; No. 2 red, 47c; No. 


8, 45c. A reduction of 112,000 bus. in local 
stocks was recorded, leaving 459,000 bus. 
in store, against 105,000 last year. The 


Southwest is looking for a good crop. 


Kafir and Milo.—Receipts, 87 cars, 
against 60 a week ago and 37 a year ago 
The market was dull and without special 
features on most days of the week. Price 
changes, however, were less subject to 
fluctuations of corn, working upward while 
corn suffered a net loss for the week. Kafir 
closed unchanged to 1c per cwt. higher 
except on poor No. 4, which was 2c lower. 
Milo was unchanged to 1c up at the close, 
The final quotations were: No. 2 white 
kafir, $1.74@1.75; No. 3, $1.74: No. 4, $1.68 


@1.71; No. 2 milo, $2.05@2.06: No. 3. $2.03 
@2.04: No. 4, $2.01@2.03. Stocks ta the 
elevators decreased 13,000 bus. to 255,000 
against 458,000 a year ago. New crop 
planting has proceeded under fair condi- 
tions. A large acreage is expected, owing 


oO abandonment of wheat in some locali- 
ies. 


CINCINNATI. 
Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Oats prices eased off largely in sympathy 
with the weakness of other grains, but the 
oo was also slower and receipts fairly 
arge. 


George 


Will G. Stueve, of Henry W. Brown & 
Co., returned Monday with Mrs. Stueve 
from a pleasant vacation of two weeks 


spent in the Hast. 


August Ferger of Ferger Bros returned 
from a month’s vacation and business trip 
to the South this week with interesting 
stories pertaining to Florida real estate 
transactions. 


Lew McGlaughlin of Dan B. Granger & 
Co., who underwent a minor operation for 
a kidney disorder in a local hospital last 
week is reported much improved and will 
soon resume his grain and hay trade 
duties. 


Stocks of grain in Cincinnati elevators 
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Salvage Grain Feed Materials 
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THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
fire 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


for the past week and previous week were 
as follows: 
May 22,1925 May 15, 1925 


Wheat) busi. ..3t ce 112,052 114,787 
COP; | DUG sie osielelen 222,751 191,369 
Oats, (DUB ci. screen 77,184 83,454 
RVG; ebUSiEe 56 seen 4,076 3,476 


The corn market speculatively was under 
a good deal of selling pressure during the 
week, but the cash situation here held 
up fairly well, and only 1c to 2c lower for 
yellow and mixed and unchanged for white. 
Prices were maintained by an improved 
demand from southern mills, who had bet- 
ter inquiries for meal, but outside buying 
of yellow and mixed was considerably 
slower. The prospect of increased receipts 
right after planting is believed to be af- 
fecting the demand. 

The poor prospect of the winter wheat 
crop and the firmness with which the re- 


Es 


was an influence 
cash 


character 
nearly all 
car lots, and for quick delivery. 
complained more than usual of the difficul- 
ties to obtain prices, 
profit was very close. 
South were reported as having shut down 
until new crop becomes 


ager, 
tour of Baltimore and other eastern points. 

Paddleford & 
have 


tered for 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Steck Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 
Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 333% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


maining stocks of old wheat are being held 
of strength in the local 
market the past week, and to some 
extent offset the weakness of futures, clos- 
ing only about 2c below last week’s 
The demand, especially from southern mills, 
was good but more of a hand to mouth 
the fact that 
one and two 
The trade 


as was shown by 
orders were for 


available. 


CHICAGO. 


Recent sales of membership on the Board 


of Trade have been at a net price of $7,500. 
Alexander Stewart, general traffic man- 
Grain Marketing Co., has been on a 


Lamy, grain 


said 
could 


bearish on wheat. He 
no export demand and he 


learn of any vessel room having been char- 
August shipment. 


June, July or 


NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


prices. 


and that margin of 
Several mills in the 


merchants, 
moved their offices into new quarters 
rooms 976-980 No. 208 South La Salle 
street. 
John F 
York 


Barrett has returned from New 
there 


a | 
May 27, 1925 
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Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris | 


Incorporated | 


Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


| GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


H. S. Ives and C. D. Morris of this city 
Were among the visitors at the meeting 
of the Kansas grain dealers at Wichita 


last week. 

Grant De Groat, Chicago representative 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., has been 
attending a conference at the home office 
in Kansas City. 


Among recently incorporated Chicago 
companies are Hdwin Anda Co., 192 N. 
Clark St. Capital, $7,500 and 75 shares no 


par value. Deal in carload lots of hay and 
like merchandise on commission basis. In- 


corporators: Edwin Anda, D. E. Turner, 
J. H. Cottle and N. L. Field. 

Fred A. Record, veteran newspaper man 
on the Board of Trade and commercial 


editor for the Chicago Evening Post, has 
filed an application for appointment as so- 
licitor with W. Colvin & Co., prom- 
inent New York and Chicago stock, grain 
and: cotton house. Mr. Record has _ inti- 
mate knowledge of the grain business, 
gained through many years’ experience as 
a commercial writer. 

Among recent Chicago visitors were John 
Weber, president, Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kans.; Rex Payne, auditor, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchison; E. B. 


Hackney, secretary- -treasurer, Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
peeneeey, Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, 
and J, 


J. W. Falconer, chairman of the board, 
kK. Ludington, president, and G. D. 
Adams, vice president of the Chase Bag 
Co. 


Hugh G. Van Pelt’s New Work. 


The associated Corn 
turers have organized a feed research bu- 
reau with Hugh G. Van Pelt as director. 
The headquarters are in the Continental 
Bank. building, 208 South La Salle street, 
Chicago. 

While the association back of this move- 
ment is the large producer of corn gluten 
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feed, corn gluten meal and corn oil cake 
meal, this bureau will do no selling. Its 


chief purpose is to co-operate with agricul- 
tural experiment stations, cow testing as- 
sociations and county agents in conducting 
feeding experiments on a larger scale than 
heretofore undertaken. 

There is just as much difference in deal- 
ing with mass and class in feeding as there 
is in dealing with the small class and large 
mass in our human relationships. It often 
happens that a feeding experiment with 
five or ten cows produces results that are 
seldom obtainable when feeding a herd of 
25 to 100 cows. The same thing applies to 
the feeding of hogs and beef cattle. 


This new feed research bureau will be 
conducted along broad and liberal lines for 
the purpose of standardizing the feeding 
quality of aJl meritorious concentrates, 
grains and roughages. It will be tremend- 
ously helpful to the feeder, the feed dealer 
and the mixed feed manufacturer. 


Mr. Van Pelt is splendidly qualified, both 
by education and experience, to direct this 
important work. He is a graduate of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and is a 
well known feeder of champion hogs and 
steers. He fed the prize-winning herd of 
dairy cattle at the World’s Fair in St. Louis 
in 1904. Out of the thirteen highest cows in 
this contest twelve of them were Jerseys 
fed by Mr. Van Pelt. 


Mr. Van Pelt was later teacher of dairy 
husbandry at the Iowa State College and 
also dairy commissioner of this state. He 
then became superintendent of the famous 
Hartman farm at Columbus, Ohio. He is 
the founder of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer and 
owner of the well known Waterloo Jersey 
farm. The association of manufacturers 
which is sponsoring this new bureau for 
feed research is very fortunate in obtain- 
ing Mr. Van Peit’s services. 


Trade Opinion. 


It will be some time before the effect of 


low temperatures will be shown in the 
crop, but undoubtedly the nearly perfect 
early season promise has been impaired. 


A bullish June report now appears likely 
and there is excellent buying, with the 
market showing its ability to take selling 
and digest it easily. Would be little cau- 


tious in following the excited advances, 
but favor buying on the setbacks.—Logan 
& Bryan. 


LeCount’s crop report from western Kan- 
Sas was regarded as bearish and influenced 
some liquidation. He said that present 
conditions indicated a crop above an ay- 
erage for that part of the state. It would 
indeed be strange if some part of that 
state did not raise a normal crop. Reports 
from the northwest claim a lack of sub- 
soi’ moisture is general in North and South 
Dakota and in Eastern Montana and a 
generous rain is needed to prevent rapid 
deterioration when hot weather comes. 
large share of the local receipts are billed 
direct from outside terminal markets and 
are being unloaded for delivery on May 
contracts. Around $1.30 is now bid for 
new crop wheat in Kansas. We doubt if 
this price will attract any large movement 
of new crop grain.—Farnum, Winter & Co. 
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The statement as to the belief in a par- 
ticularly short crop of wheat this year by 
a prominent grain man helped to influence 
bullish sentiment. The crucial factor at 
the moment is the development of the 

) spring wheat crop and any serious injury 
would reduce the present small indicated 
_erop of wheat this year to a point where 
very high prices would not be improbable. 

‘We feel friendly towards Sept. wheat, but 
- would not follow advances, not looking for 


a runaway market.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


It is too early to make a definite fore- 
cast of spring wheat in the United States 
and Canada. The acreage in the United 
States is increased about 15 per cent and 
in Canada it has increased about 5 per 
cent. The seed was put in under favor- 
able circumstances, but there is a defi- 
ciency of soil moisture in both countries; 
so that conditions now can not be regard- 

- ed as much if any above the average. An 
average yield per acre of spring wheat in 
the United States would produce nearly 
25 million bushels less than the almost 
bumper crop of 283 million last year and 
in Canada an average yield would produce 
about 100 million more than last year’s 
short crop.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 

Sentiment is decidedly bullish due to 
continued crop deterioration. This is, of 
_ course, fundamental as a price making fac- 
tor, and if the final out-turn in the win- 
ter and spring wheat crops is as bad as 

some of the present pessimistic reports 
would indicate, there is basis for a very 
firm price structure. We are inclined to 
_ think, from a temporary pit viewpoint, that 


heavy short covering has weakened the 
technical condition and accordingly we 


would wait for a substantial reaction be- 
fore buying.—Cross, Roy, Eberhardt & 
Harris. 
The array of news today has been sen- 
' sationally bullish. Investigation of spring 
wheat conditions shows that following the 
| recent freeze no moisture of consequence 
Was ‘experienced, such as should revive 
the plant and high temperatures following 
_ have caused deterioration. Southwest crop 
_ news continued decidedly pessimistic. <A 
Northwest market made history today 
when 100,000 bu. of No. 1 northern wheat 
were sold to Canadian mills from there. 
- The seaboard reported Portugal as having 
bought 4 cargoes afloat. Domestic demand 
continued in fair volume, with sales of 
30,000 bu. reported. Today’s market had 
to absorb very heavy realizing sales on the 
Way up, and the manner in which this 
load was taken and the underlying con- 
ditions in the market suggest higher prices 


to us.—Bartlett-Frazier & Co. 


Some well meant criticism is voiced by 
those directly interested in handling of the 
Surplus grain distributed from country sta- 
tions through the regular market channels 
to consumers, but every enemy of an open, 
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327 South La Salle St., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL, 


blunderbus 


his 
loaded and aimed at the exchanges, espe- 


conservative market has 
cially at Chicago, but ignores the known 
sources of wild and incompetent specula- 
tive ventures under his own nose, i. e., the 
numerous branch offices whose interest and 
profit lies wholly in the promotion of spec- 
ulation.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain last week were 18 cars 
of wheat, 26 cars of corn, 39 cars of oats, 
4 cars of rye, no cars of barley. Total 
87 cars. 

Sam Rice of Metamora, Ohio, president 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers, is in Boston and 
other eastern cities on a business and 
pleasure trip. 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co. is so- 
journing at Atlantic City for a few days 
and reports the new lake to sea highway 
very fine for motoring. 

Louis Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corp., Grafton, Ohio, was in Toledo 
last week visiting his friends among the 
grain and milling trade here. 

C. DeWinter, export manager of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., has sailed for Europe, 
to be gone two months, visiting various 
continental countries and the United King- 
dom. 

The Michigan rye crop is expected to be 
about 5,000,000 bushels if the present con- 
dition of 88 per cent is maintained. This 
is about 2 per cent less than the 10-year 
average condition. 

Flour production of Toledo mills as re- 
ported for last week was 36,900 bbls., equal 
to 77 per cent of capacity. The week be- 
fore it was 30,000 bbls. and a year ago last 
week was 36,200 bbls. 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Toledo Transportation Club are planning 
on a joint banquet in the new Chamber 
of Commerce Club rooms when the advisory 
board meets here on June 9. 


David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., spent part of last week 
fishing at the Castalia Trout Club, Cas- 
talia, Ohio. He says he has not lost the 
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WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


FT. WORTH 


MILWAUKEE 
art of casting a fly even though he fished 


for whales while in Florida the past winter. 

The Ohio Farmers Elevators Managers 
Club met last Friday in the Boody House, 
Toledo, Ohio. About twenty-five managers 
attended and heard an excellent program 
arranged for their benefit. A noon luncheon 
in the dining room furnished -a fitting 
break to the morning activities. 

The flour trade shows more life than for 
some time and millers say that stocks are 
so small that buyers must soon make gen- 
erous purchases. Millfeeds have been very 
strong and orders coming in too fast for 
some mills who have been on a low pro- 
duction schedule. Prices were higher last 
week and the outlook remains good. 


recent rains have helped the crops in 
Ohio some but more are needed to promote 
the growth. Some fields show decided im- 
provement and others are not looking as 
well as two weeks ago. Corn planting is 
in full swing and it appears there will be 
a larger acreage. Oats are doing fine and 
should make a very good crop. Farmers 
are not selling wheat, as they are hoping 
for higher markets. Warmer nights are 
needed for all small grains as some fields 
have been affected by quite heavy frosts. 

Winter wheat in Michigan is quite spot- 
ted over the state. Early sown wheat on 
level, fertile lands is mostly in excellent 
condition and making normal growth. 
Fields that were sown late developed but 
little top last fall and the continued dry 
weather this spring has not permitted them 
to reach a normal state of growth to date. 
The loss due to abandonment in the state 
is small, amounting to only 2% per cent. 
The prevailing condition of 83 per cent 
should make a crop of 15,000,000 bushels if 
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maintained to the harvest period. This is 
over 7,000,000 bushels less than last year. 


Present condition is 1 per cent below the 
10-year average. 
———— 
CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stock in all positions in Chi- 
cago increased 458,000 bu. last week, 
and rye 1,165,000 bu. Corn decreased 
980,000 bu., oats 271,000 bu. and barley 
24,000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. . 

Wheat 2082 1,776 3,808,000 11,083,000 
CORTE so s.-3 1,143 5,040 9,183,000 2,965,000 
Oats 1,35 8,368 9,721,000 2,117,000 
EGVG: 9. ow. 5 od, O99 89 4,037,000 1,973,000 
Barley 214 214,000 146,000 

*Includes 49,000 bu. rye afloat. 

Contract stocks of wheat in public 
elevators in Chicago increased 620,000 


bu. last week, and corn decreased 171,- 


000 bu. Details follow: 
This wk. Last wk. 
Wheat . 2,001,000 1,381,000 
Corn”... 1,097,000 4,268,000 : 
ats ,000 1,701,000 1,480,000 
Rye 97,000 2,761,000 1,892,000 
ae. 
Agricultural conditions in . Europe, 


with few exceptions, were reported to 
the Department of Agriculture today as 
better than on the same date last year. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Greenway, Ark.—Chas. S. Kelley now 


has full 
flour mill. 

Newport, Ark.—John R. Loftin, well- 
known feed and livestock dealer, has 
completed the construction of a new 
modern feed store. 

Tillar, Ark—On May 13, officers and 
trustees of the Southeast Development 
Ass’n met and discussed the question 
of locating a paper mill and a corn 
products factory in southeastern Arkan- 
sas. 


possession of the Greenway 


CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man.—An act will be in- 
troduced at the next session of the 
Manitoba legislature, along the lines of 
new legislation to tax grain futures. 

Ottawa, Ont.—An appropriation of 
$150,000 has been passed by the Domin- 
ion parliament for commencing con- 
struction work on the grain elevator 
for which foundations are now being 
built at Prince Rupert. The elevator 
will hold approximately 1,250,000 bush- 
els of grain. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Tillsonburg prop- 
erty, of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., consisting of a flour mill, 
barley and pea mill, and including the 
elevator with steam and electric powers, 
was sold to R. B. Moulton for $5,900 
plus $2,600 taxes. F. J. Cairns pur- 
chased their property at Lindsay; flour, 
oatmeal and chop mills, with middlings, 
power plant and elevator, for $100 with 
a liability of $8,700 for taxes. 


ILLINOIS. 


Thawville, II|—A coal conveyor and 
Kewanee Dump have been installed by 
the Thawville Grain Co. 

Secor, IIl—The Secor Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. is installing a Howe scale and 
two Kewanee Truck dumps. 

Graymont, IIl—A warehouse is being 
erected by the Graymont Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. for feed and cement. 

Milford, !!l1—The Milford Grain Co. 
is making repairs on its elevators and 
covering it with corrugated iron. 

Owaneco, IIl.—The Owaneco Eleva- 
tor Co., managed by John Connerly, 
contemplates erecting an elevator in 
the near future. 

Missal, IIl—An 18 h. p. gasoline en- 
gine has been installed by the Missal 
Farmers Elevator Co. They will shortly 
build a new office. 

Bartlett, I1l—The Bartlett Feed & 
Lumber Co. has filed voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, their liabilities 
scheduled at $34,683 and assets at $21,- 
447. 

Winchester, IIl—A Kewanee Dump 
and a 10-ton Howe truck scale are being 
installed in the elevator of the Farmers 
Elevator Co., managed by Gus Kilver. 
They are building a brick cob burner 
18x20 ft. high, lined with fire brick. 


INDIANA. 

Winslow, Ind.—Keller B. Thompson 
has purchased the interest of Herman 
Bryant in the Winslow Mill and has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager of the company. 

Columbus, Ind.—Fire, starting in a 
hot box, destroyed the Stone Head Mill, 
the last flour mill in Brown County. 
Loss is estimated at $15,000 and the in- 
surance carried was about $8,000. 
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Elkhart, Ind.—The mill of Pancost 
Milling Co. was slightly damaged by 
lightning recently. 

Madison, Ind.—The former Wymond 
elevator property has been acquired by 
the Ohio River Elevator Co. who will 
begin operations shortly. Members of 
the organization are H. H. Potter, G. T. 
Lloyd and J. T. Hatfield. 


Mount Vernon, Ind.—The Home Mill 
& Grain Co. is erecting a work house 
and storage tank combined, the work 
being done by The Polk-Genung-Polk 
Co. of Ft. Branch, Ind. The new tank 
will afford space for the storage of 
12,000 bushels of wheat, in addition to 
providing room for the installation of 
new machinery for the blending and 
conveying of grain. 


IOWA. 


Everly, la—F. W. Roberts has in- 
stalled a Kewanee Truck lift in his ele- 
vator. 


Craig, la—The elevator of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. will be repaired and 
painted. 

Lineville, la-——The Lineville Flour 
Mills will rebuild their house, recently 
destroyed by fire. 


Audubon, la.—A broken electric light 
wire caused a small fire loss to the Au- 
dubon Milling Co. mill. 


Hayfield, la.—The old elevator be- 
longing to the North Iowa Grain Co. of 
Mason City is being torn down and a 
new plant will be rebuilt. 


Fernald, la.—The Hesson & Lynch 
Elevator, owned now by the North Iowa 
Grain Co., is being repaired and the 
roof and sides covered with steel. 


Cedar Falls, la—The Cedar Falls 
Mill Co. has abandoned its plans to 
enter in business here, because of in- 
ability to interest sufficient capital. 


Weston, la.—The Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Ass’n. is installing con- 
crete dumps and other concrete work, 
safe-guarding against rats. Everything 
is being put in readiness for handling 
the coming crop. 

Mt. Ayr, la.—The Iowa-Missouri Grain 
Co. will be reorganized and incoror- 
ated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
$15,000 of which has been paid up, op- 
erating under the name of the Wilson 
Grain Co. The following officers were 
elected: F. F. Wilson, Pres.; Howard 
Tedford, Vice-Pres..; Chas. H. Wilson 
Sec’y. and Treas. Board of directors: 
F. F. Wilson, J. L. Kinsell, Sherman 
McCullough, Howard Tedford and Chas. 
H. Wilson. Sherman McCullough will 
continue as manager of the Mt. Ayer 
elevator, and John Geiger will continue 
managing the Redding elevator. 


KANSAS. 


Ford, Kans.—A large elevator is 
being erected by the Farmers Exchange. 


Idana, Kans.—The Williamson Mill- 
ing Co. elevator was slightly damaged 
by windstorm. 


Eskridge, Kans.—Louis Thompson is 
again in charge of the elevator, reliev- 
ing Davy MecNight. 

Calvert, Kans.—Fire destroyed the 
elevator of the Robinson-Wyatt Grain 
Co. There was about 1800 bushels of 
corn on hand besides other grain. 

Wichita, Kans.—The Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. plans additions and 
improvements at an expense of $150,000, 
enlarging the capacity of the elevator 
by 650,00 bushels. 
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Kansas City, Kans.—The Kansas 
Flour Mills Company smoke stack was 
badly damaged by windstorm. 


Abilene, Kans.—A new concrete grain 
storage tank is being erected by the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., 50 feet in 
diameter and costing $10,000, to be com- 
pleted by July Ist. 


Eldorado, Kans.—The interest of L. 
H. Powell in the L. H. Powell & Co., 
grain, feed and coal dealers, has been 
purchased by his brother Carl E. Powell 
who will assume the sole ownership on 
June 1. 


Salina, Kans.—L. M. Anderson, St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been appointed as 
grain inspector in charge of the Salina 
office and is now managing it. R. A. 
Summers, acting as temporary manager, 
returned to his home at Kansas City. 


Wichita, Kans.—The Ross Brothers 
Seed Company warehouse, which was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, will be replaced 
with a $25,000 brick building, according 
to Jesse D. Wall, administrator of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Mary Ross. The 
building was the joint property of Mrs. 
Ross’ estate and J. J. Campbell. In- 
surance of $22,000 will cover most of 
the cost of rebuilding. ~ 


KENTUCKY. 


Grayson, Ky.—The Grayson Grist 
Mill, managed by Mat Back, has opened 
for business here. 


MARYLAND. 


Derwood, Md.—Geo. M. Hunter, Presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County 


National Bank of Rockville, advises that 
the 50 barrel mill at Derwood has been 
sold. 


MICHIGAN. 


Linden, Mich.—The Stiles Elevator 
Co. is succeeded in business by the 


Stewart Elevator Co. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. The Ypsilanti Farm 
Bureau Ass’n. have decided to sell the 
mill they operate here. 

Bailey, Mich.—Fire destroyed the 
grain elevator and warehouse of the 
Farmers Banking Co., causing a loss of 
$10,000, covered by insurance. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—According to 
officials of the company, the Voigt 
Milling Co. will probably rebuild the 
Star Mill which burned recently. 

Davison, Mich—The _  Burroughs- 
Wolohan Elevator Co. are contemplat- 
ing installing a small manlift, also di- 
viding a large bin into four small bins 
and putting in a four-way distributor. 


MINNESOTA. 


Litchfield, Minn.—The Cargill Eleva- 
tor Co. has installed a Globe Truck 
and Wagon Dump. 
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Kenyon, Minn.—A Carter Disc Separ- 
ator has been installed by the Farmers 
Mercantile & Elevator Co. 

Kiester, Minn.—The Kiester Farmers 
Elevator Co. has installed a new Fair- 
banks Scale and a truck dump. 

Climax, Minn.—The St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co. will install a dump. 
The Monarch Elevator Co. will install 
a Globe dump at its station here this 
season. } 

Gibbon, Minn.—Fifty stockholders of 
the Minnesota Co-operative Wheat 
Growers Ass’n. organized a branch of 
that body at a meeting here, for the 
purpose of pooling the wheat crops as 
a means of stabilizing the market. 
Albert Lundgren was elected president. 


MISSOURI. 

Miller, Mo.—The elevator of the 
Miller Elevator Co. will be repaired this 
spring and will also be repainted. 

Darlington, Mo.—Fire destroyed the 
mill owned by Alexander Owens but 
occupied by Mr. Tennant. No insur- 
ance. i 

Monroe City, Mo.—A 20x36 addition 
will be added to the Farmers Elevator 
Co. house, to be constructed of hollow 
blocks and concrete with concrete 
floor. 

Farmington, Mo.—Peter Giessing has 
sold his interest in the Giessing Mill 
ing Co. to his brothers, Henry and D. 
F., and, with Mrs. Giessing, will leave 
for Los Angeles, Calif., in the early fall. 

Wellington, Mo.—The Wellington Mill 
& Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital, for the purpose of 
manufacturing, selling and buying flour, 
feed, bran and other wheat and grain 
products. Incorporators: W. F. Ober 
helman, G. F: Oberhelman, O. G. Ries- 
meyer, Geo. Stalling, A. F. Wegener 
and M. H. Larberg. 


MONTANA. 

Outlook, Mont.—The elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. will be repaired. 
The company is installing a new motor, 
painting the building, installing a car 
puller, and making an extension on the 
driveway. 

Raymond, Mont.—A contract has been 
let by the Equity Co-op. Ass’n for the 
construction of a 30,000 bus. grain ele 
vator, replacing the one burned last 
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PA. 


T. E. Ibberson Co. has started 
sonstruction. 

Missoula, Mont.—H. J. Stoll recently 
ypened a new brokerage office here 
which is representing a number of east- 


Pall. 


2m grain concerns in Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Sioux City and Denver; also 
zrain dealers and firms in North Da- 
kota and Montana. 


NEBRASKA. 


Tilden, Neb.—The Tilden Grain Co. is 
succeeded in business by H. C. Luers. 

Preston, Neb.—The R. A. Heacock 
Co. elevator was slightly damaged by 
wind. 

Nora, Neb—The Farmers Lumber & 
Grain Co. is now managed by R. P. 
Lewer of Newman Grove. 

Henderson, Neb.—J. J. Kroeker is 
now in charge of the elevator purchased 
from J. J. Heubert and P. C. Frisen. 

Murdock, Neb.—The elevator here 
which has received as high as 50,000 
bushels in a single month, handled dur- 
ing April less than 300 bushels of corn 
and wheat combined, which can be cited 
as showing how little grain is moving 
at this busy season of the farming year. 


NEW YORK. 


Elmont, N. Y.—The Sunrise Wet 
Grain Supply Co. has been incorporated 
for $5,000 by L. K. and C. C. Handle. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


- Hansboro, N. Dak.—Fire destroyed 
she elevator of George McLean. 
Parshall, N. Dak.—The Robideaux 
Grain Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $20,000. Incorporators: Louis 
Nood, Howard Steffen, Hans Larson and 
others. 

Mapleton, N. Dak.—The_ elevator 
owned by the Andrews Elevator Co. has 
been purchased by the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. whose elevator burned last fall. 
Charles Gibson, manager, took posses- 
sion May 12. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.—Work on the 
new $75,000 warehouse to be built by 
the Russell Miller Milling Co. will soon 
start. The two old elevators are being 
‘orn down and contracts are to be let 
tor the new house as soon as this work 
s completed. 

: 


: OHIO. 

Circleville, Ohio —The Pickaway 
Grain Co. mill was damaged by wind. 
Wauseon, Ohio.—E. F. Hanson Co. 
rad a small fire in their store building. 

Plain City, Ohio.—The elevator of G. 
W. and C. E. Fee was slightly damaged 
vy fire. 


New Bremen, Ohio.—Wind slightly 
damaged the Lock Two Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. mill. 

Greensville, Ohio.—At a public auc- 
tion, the property of the Barrett Mill- 
ing Co. was sold to A. E. Disher of near 
Greenville for $16,500. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chandler, Okla.—Luther Seaborn of 
the Seaborn Produce & Feed Store, has 
purchased the feed store of Chas. 
Evans. 


Billings, Okla.—The Billings Grain & 
Supply Co. is having its plant and 
motors protected by inclosing them in 
fire and dust proof rooms. 


Hydro, Okla.—Fire destroyed the ele- 
vator of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co. on May 8th. The elevator of M. C. 
McCafferty was destroyed by fire due to 
exposure from the El Reno fire. 


OREGON. 


Hood River, Ore.—Fire of unknown 
origin totally destroyed the warehouse 
of Kelly Bros. Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montgomery, Pa.—The mill of C. L. 
Herrold was destroyed by fire. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Revillo, S. D.—The Revillo Farmers 
Elevator Co. has put in a wagon dump 
and grain grader. 

Jefferson, S. D.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. is planning on installing light- 
ning rods on their elevators. 

Tabor, S. D.—The Western Terminal 
Elevator Co. at Vivian has sent Ed 
Jungbluth here to take charge of the 
firm’s business. 


TEXAS. 
Ferguson Switch, Tex.—Fire de- 
stroyed the elevator of A. G. Cox. 
Sherman, Tex.—The Fant Milling Co. 
will alter the plant and construct a 
warehouse at a cost of about $30,000. 


Houston, Tex.—The elevator storage 
of the American Maid Flour Mills is 
being increased at a cost of $150,000. 

Silsbee, Tex.—The Jo-Mil Feed Store, 
Ine. has been chartered with $3,000 
capital, by J. E. Josey, R. C. Miller and 
C. C. Chinsky. 


UTAH. 


Ogden, Utah.—Fire damaged a large 
quantity of straw, hay, grain and flour 
owned by Herman Rosentha!, causing a 
loss of $2,600. The fire started when a 
wire on a bale of straw cause a short 
in an electric light wire in the ceiling. 
Damages was principally from smoke 
and water. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond Du Lac, Wis.—Fire damaged 
the Helmer Milling Co. causing a loss 
of $12,000. 

Saukville, Wis—The canning com- 
pany of this city purchased the elevator 
of the Midwest Seed Co. 
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Mt. 
Cabbage Seed Co. has been incorpor- 


ated by Wm. Hansch, Samuel Walker 
and L. J. Quinn. 


Pleasant, Wis.—The Wisconsin 


LaCrosse, Wis.—A branch mill will 
be opened here by the Crawford Neit- 
mann Mill Co. which will handle the 
Purina line of food for farm animals. 


Pilsen (P. O. Luxembourg) Wis.— 
The Pilsen Milling Co. has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000, by A. 
Shvatik, Frank Zacek, John Ondrick. 


The Letter Box 


Bean Stocks Small. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
stock of beans in this vicinity is very 
small at the present time and the de- 
mand has been very good. 

We believe that about the same acre- 
age will be planted to beans in this 
county this year as were planted last 
year.—_The Langenberg Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., May 21. 


Rain and Warm Weather Needed. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
trade on alfalfa in our local community 
for the last four weeks has been very 
dull. Probably due to the cold weather 
we had for the past three weeks. If we 
should receive a good rain and warm 
weather probably there would be a bet- 
ter demand. This also applies to seed 
corn and cowpeas which* have been very 
dull in our section and all the dealers 
have a good supply on hand.—St. Louis 
Seed Company, St. Louis, Mo., A. H. 
Hummert, Vice-Pres., May 21. 


Wheat Thin and Spotted. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I drove 
out 20 miles on our road and back on 
another and only saw one good piece of 
wheat. It looks thin and spotted; plenty 
of pieces that will not make 10 bus. per 
acre. I was through one of the best 
wheat territories in the state, on Illinois 
river bottom, best land in the _ state. 
Grass is no good. Corn that is up looks 
a good stand.—B. F.. Green, of Oakes & 
Green, Riggston, Ill., May 16. 


Idaho in Fine Shape. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: This 
section of Idaho never had a better sea- 
son for starting all crops. There have 
been periodic rains just far enough 
apart to keep soil in perfect condition 
for working. All grains are up with 
perfect stands without irrigation. 

Grimm alfalfa wintered perfectly, 
though in many sections the common 
variety winter killed due to the unusual 
cold following a very dry summer and 
fall. 

There is no fear of water shortage 
this year. All the reservoirs are rapidly 
filling, though the spring run off has 
been comparatively slow due to cold 
weather over the entire area which pro- 
duces water for storage. 

Prospects for a fine yield on the dry 
farming sections are exceptionally good, 
though there was winter killing of wheat 
in some areas. 

The remaining stocks of Grimm al- 
falfa seed in hands of Grimm growers 
will hardly meet the requirements for 
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the summer trade and prices have been 
exceptionally good. 

Rains have continued up to the pres- 
ent date and the Grimm alfalfa fields 
about Springfield are fully three weeks 
ahead of the normal condition but 
growth has been retarded by pasturing 
and heavy cultivation and thinning. 

Years of abundant water for irrigation 
are seldom good alfalfa seed crop years, 
but it is too early to forecast harvest 
results. 

In this immediate vicinity there is lit- 
tle increase, if any, in the Grimm acre- 
age, but other tracts are increasing their 
seedings considerably. Grimm alfalfa 
seed growing is a problem for the spe- 
cialist who has learned from experience 
that the game is never twice the same. 
Growers generally are balancing their 
seed growing with stock raising and the 
man with the best pasture and some 
Grimm for seed is a fortunate mortal.— 


Arthur J. Snyder, Springfield, Idaho, 
May 18. 
Montana Crops Good. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: Crop 


conditions over the entire State of Mon- 
tana at the present time are very en- 
couraging with the exception of winter 
wheat. 

The reports we have received from 
our country stations indicate winter 
wheat is 75 per cent winter killed; how- 
ever, the acreage is being reseeded to 
spring wheat and there will be no re- 
duction in the wheat acreage. 

About 90 per cent of the spring wheat 
is now seeded; a good deal of it is up 
and looking good. Soil conditions are 
ideal. 

The barley and oats acreage will also 
be increased somewhat.—The Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Company, Great 
Falls, Mont., W. G. Kirkpatrick, General 
Superintendent, May 18 . 


Fine Cotton in Arkansas. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
cotton crop of this section is in almost 
perfect condition with somewhat en- 
larged acreage. A marked increase in 
corn acreage also and it too is doing 
nicely—H. P. Tawney, Little Rock, 
Ark., May 19. 


Wants Paper and Year Book. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: En- 
closed find our check for $6.50 covering 
subscription on your valuable paper to 
May ist, 1928, including the Year Book. 
We enjoy your paper and have always 
found the information contained therein 
reliable and accurate.—Andrews Grain 
é& Coal Co., Electra, Texas. 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 
BUY and SELL red,:white and alsiie clover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending May 23, 
1925: 

Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 

Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
TOSS eee ne ee chic score toe ols Soe ae 
sD? if eae oe 19,880 122,215 237,987 244,74 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Quote timothy nominally at $5.50 to 
$6.00 (low-grade, weedy and dark at 
$2.00 to $4.50); German millet at $4.00 
to $4.25; common millet at $3.00 to 
3.10; hog millet at $2.05 bulk basis; 
Sudan grass at $3.65 to $3.85. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$4.00; new era, $3.75; mixed at $3.00 to 
$3.50 per bu. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote at $1.50 
per 100 lbs. 

Sunflower Seed—Quote 
$3.50 per 100 lbs. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 


at $3. 25 to 


The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 


for cash and the futures of clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
May 23: 
Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High. Low. May23. Mayl6. 

Cash’ ..5..7.916.60 $15.00 $15.00 $15.50 

Gian, Korte 13.90 13.25 13.90 13.35 

DDCCe ga eieeiies 13.80 13:15 13.80 13:25 
Alsike— 

UE. (epee 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Timothy— 

Cash necscnn 3.15 3.10 3.15 3.05 

Sept 3.6( 3.50 60 3.50 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLtepo, O., May 25.—Cash clover was 
lower this week while October and De- 
cember were firm to higher. Some trade 
in cash clover around fifteen dollars. 
Orders are mostly of the one and two 
bag variety, say dealers, and the de- 
mand is over for this season. The carry- 
over is said to be the smallest in years 
here and in other markets. This should 
have a steady effect on cash trans- 
actions at least until another crop is 
assured. 

October is fairly active with buyers 
bidding the market up last week. De- 
cember is also being traded in at about 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


New crop 


ten cents under the October. 
reports are not exactly optimistic and 
Western states as well as nearby need 
more rain to give the crop a good start. 
These bullish reports are sometimes ac- 
companied with buying orders and this 


makes the bidding strong. Seedsmen 
will watch the new crop very closely as 
the small crop last year with normal 
demand has brought stocks down to 
very small figures. Should the new crop 
be small and the demand brisk clover 
could easily sell much higher. 

Alsike and timothy are quiet with not 
much trade and the price trend very 
changeable. New crop conditions are 
being watched for any backward devel- 
opments, but general conditions are so 
far pretty good, though some sections 
would welcome more rain for the hay 
crop. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending May 23, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 
years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 


_zimothy. Clover. Oth 
Rets. Shpts. Rets.Shpts.Rets. Shots. 


Week . 43 67 
Prev. wk 34 40 
19249 eS os 32 206 
1924-25. ) 16,645 16,055 
1923- 24. 23,975 12,762 
1922-23. 0 23,474 7,114 


Timi otee Mae was quiet and the 
prices were firm. Common country run 
about $5.85@5.95 per 100 Ilbs., good 
country run about $6.00@6.25 per 100 
lbs., good seed $6.30@6.35, high grades 
$6.40@6.45, extra choice and fancy 
higher, possibly $6.50@7.00. 

Alsike—Quiet. Fair country lots $15.50 
@17.00 per 100 lbs. Good seed $17.50@ 
19.00; choice, $20.00@21.00. 

Alfalfa Seed—Recleaned $21.00@22.00 
per 100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—wWasier. No. 11 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.8234@2.87% per bu. of 
56 lbs. 

Clover Seed—Dull. Country lots $17.00 
@19.75 for 100 lbs., good $20.50@21.50, 
choice $22.00@23.00, fancy $24.00@25.00 
and Mammoth $20.00@25.00, according 
to quality. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED. 


DuLuru, May 23.—A firm but quiet 
market prevailed in flaxseed during the 
last week. Trading came within a nar- 
row range from day to day. Little seed 
was offered with current receipts from 
the country showing small improvement. 
Their aggregate came to 41,754 bushels, 
and with shipments of 35,034 bushels, 
stocks of 244,000 bushels remained in 
the elevators. Spot, May and July flax 
lost 34 cents during the week and the 
new crop futures gained from 38 to 3% 
cents. 


j 
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Supplies of seed on this market are 
closely held, all but around 50,000 
bushels of the stocks in hand belonging 
to linseed oil interests. The largest sin- 
gle lot, 100,000 bushels, was brought 
over recently from Fort William and is 
scheduled for shipment to Minneapolis. 
In view of the light supplies available 
of American seed, crushers are looking 
to Fort William to furnish supplies to 
carry their Hastern connections along. 
Canadian seed on the present spreads 
between the markets can be laid down 
cheaper at Lake Erie ports, but the Ar- 
gentine seed has a moderate price ad- 
vantage at the seaboard. From present 
indications, it is figured that Canadian 
supplies will be sufficient to cover the 
needs of Hastern crushers until past 
midsummer, and then it is presumed the 
oil men will pick up any Argentine 
product they may require. 

Specialists in the flaxseed market are 
receiving encouraging advices from over 
the Northwest regarding the acreage 


likely to be seed to flax over the Ameri-- 


can ground. Large acreages of new 
ground are being broken over western 
North Dakota and Montana with a view 
to seeding it to flax. The trade is hope- 
ful that the domestic flax production 
this season will come closer to covering 
home requirements than in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the linseed 
oil trade. 

Closing prices of flaxseed at Duluth 
as compared with the previous Saturday 
and the same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk.ago. Year ago. 
On track..2.80%-82% 2.801%-8216 2.46%48% 
To arrive.2.80% 2.8014 2.467% 
May .....2.80% 2.80% 2.46% 
July ......2.81% 2.81% 2.40 
Sept. e260 2.5634 2.15% 
Oct. 22.00 2.52 2.12% 

MINNEAPOLIS CASH FLAX 
MARKET. 


Country run offerings of seed were 
generally light during the week ending 
today. Crushers were bidding for the 
choice seed but were inclined to go slow 
on other qualities. Southwestern offer- 
ings of poor type brought out easy bids. 
Some Canadian seed coming in here via 
the head of the lakes. Toward the end 
of the week crushers were after the to 
arrive offerings more so than earlier. 

Local deliveries on May contracts 
total 61,000 bushels up to the close of 
business today. Stocks are about un- 
changed with last week, being 297,027 
bushels vs. 315,332 and 67,679 a year 
ago. 

Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
seed on track brought 1 under at 2c over 
July for the ordinary; 3c over for fancy 
Montana and 1c under at 2c over for the 
to arrive seed. 


INOCULATE ALFALFA SEED. 

Alfalfa does not work alone in its 
nitrogen gathering campaign. In fact, 
the bacteria introduced by inoculation 
are on the agencies for taking nitrogen 
from the air and changing it to nitrate, 
so valuable to plant growth. 

“Neglect of proper inoculation is a 
very frequent cause of alfalfa failure,” 
J. B. R. Dickey, alfalfa specialist of 
Pennsylvania State College, advises. 
“Unless alfalfa, or sweet clover which 
uses the same bacteria, has been grown 
successfully on the field before the 
proper bacteria will not often be in the 
soil. Without these bacteria to produce 
nodules on the roots and supply the 
crop with free atmospheric nitrogen, 
the alfalfa must depend entirely on the 
nitrogen in the soil. Without them it 
will be yellow and unthrifty, will not 
produce a large yield or a high protein 
forage (protein is another name for 
nitrogen), will soon be choked out by 
weeds and will leave the soil poorer in- 
stead of richer.” 

The bacteria of alfalfa and sweet 
clover differ from those of the common 
clover. If manure from stock fed al- 


is blown or washed upon it from old 
alfalfa fields artificial inoculation is not 
always necessary, but it is invariably 
safer and involves little labor or ex- 
pense, he states. 

“The easiest method of inoculation 
is by the use of pure cultures of inoeu- 
lants, which may be purchased from 
commercial companies. If these eul- 
tures are well made and fresh, and if 
used according to directions results are 
ordinarily satisfactory,’’ Dickey declares, 
“A sure method is to broadcast evenly 
on the new field 500 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre of soil from a place where thrifty 
alfalfa or sweet clover is growing. The 
soil should be taken from a healthy field, 
free from noxious weeds to prevent the 
spread of weed seeds and alfalfa dis- 
eases.” 


“ 


GROWING FLAX. 


In a booklet just issued by the Lin- 
seed Oil Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., there is presented in a 
general way, much valuable information 
on the growing of mixed crops of flax, 
grown with both wheat and oats. 

Much of the material in the booklet 
was procured from the experiment sta- 
tions of Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Michigan as well as from the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture and it has 
been put together in a brief but very in- 
teresting and attractive form. 

Copies of the booklet may be had, 
without charge, by writing to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., P. O. Box 1575, 
Milwaukee, Wis., or P. O. Box 74, Red 
Wing, Minn. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 

Kansas City, May 23.—While there 
is yet a chance for adversities in stand- 
ard feed crops that would make a big 
demand for forage seeds, sales thus far 
have been limited and scattered, in- 
cluding fair-sized lots to Texas since 
the drouth was broken in that state. 
Distribution is mostly in cane seed, on 
account of its cheapness. Sudan, also, 
an inexpensive seed, is moving fairly. 
Local houses have little millet to offer, 
aside from Siberian. There is a fair 
demand. Saies of cowpeas and soy 
beans are making a good showing, with 
preference given to soy beans, which are 
cheaper than cow peas. 

Changeable weather this spring has. 
not been entirely favorable for growing 
crops of blue grass, timothy and clover. 
Blue grass, especially, is short in the 
heads, showing the effects of frosts. 
Many blue grass fields in Missouri are 
said to have been plowed up for corn. 
fields, but this may not affect the seed- 
growing districts. There should be 
plenty of timothy seed. At present the 
condition of alfalfa and clover fields’ 
concerns only the hay situation, as seed 
will come from later cuttings. 

The local market for seeds is ouctel 
in a wholesale way as follows, per cwt., 
sacked: 


Cane—Orange, $1. 80@1. 90; red tom 
$1.75@1.85; black and red amber, $1.70 
@1.80. 

Millet — German, $4@4.50; common, 
$3@3.50; Siberian, $2.25@2.75; hog, 
$2.25 @2.50. 

Sudan—Fair to good. $4@5 { 

Cow Peas—Per bushel, $4.50@5; soy 
beans, $2.15@3.25. + 

ee eo LE 

During the week ended May 16, no 


wheat was imported from Canada for 
consumption on which duty is paid, and 
none was imported into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export. , Duri 

the period July 1, 1924, to May 16, 1925, 
only 255,000 bushels have been importea 
for consumption, and 4,943,000 bushels 
into bonded mills, compared with 14, 
267,000 bushels and 12,227,000 bushe 

respectively for the same period la 


falfa hay is applied to the field, or dust year. ° . 


COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN = 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 
Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Your Inquirie 


_ SEEDS 


GRAIN, 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


SAINT LOUIS 


SS 
 JI.GPEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


' Correspondence Invited 


“FIELD SEEDS 


| BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


| 
i 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 


oxchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
May 21, are as follows: 


10on session: Fi 


h May. June. July. 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. Bid. 
t 43 Sees $1.60 $.... $1.60 $.... $1.45 
es Oreos ba.00) bon. 1.42 
MEOW, ow eee 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.65 1.42 
MMMOWITh, occ se eas EGR esas eek O0 ae 1.44 
BEIT 3s aiaicie wicse 1.61 1.61 ee 43 
| tts ee 1.58 Hep Saat ct. ob 
3. B. bstem 1.80 MESON a OS. s 
| Oats— 

CL a a BILOUN re eave te 0 

EE ches visio eS isO0 . sie's, ot. 00 

| Barley— . 

‘4 lb. ...........35.00 38.00 35.00 38.00 

| Corn— a 

ED ok rein w yins.« » 46310 2 hs. 46.05 

| ees 36:007405000 86:50 u-.. =... 
| Bags—Spot, 114%4c bid; July, 12%c bid, 
12%c asked; domestic, 125c _ bid, 3e 
isked. ‘ i a 

1 Flour—City delivery prices: 49s, family 
yatents, $10.40 per barrel; family pastry, 


18.70; whole wheat, $8.40; graham, $8.20; 


jakers’ hard wheat, 98s, $9.60; bakers’ 
‘uestem, patents, 98s, $10.30; bakers’ 
pastry, 98s, $8.50. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 


i441 ton; middlings, $53; scratch feed, $67? 
olled barley, $49; cracked corn, $61; rolled 

tats, $50. 

| San Francisco, May 21.—The grain price 

record book of the Grain Exchange carries 
he following as the latest quotations: 
Barley—Feed, $1.75@1.85; shipping, $1.85 


2.00. 
fl ot Feed, $2.85@2.95; milling, $3.00@ 


/ Oats—Red feed, $1.85@2. 
| Mill feed—Shorts, $40@42; middlings, $50 
954; millrun, $40@44; bran, $38@44. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
ast twenty-four hours: 
_ Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.90@ 
00; eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.40@2.45; east- 
‘wn No. 2 milo, $2.55@2.65; No. 2 eastern 
‘ellow, $2.52, bulk; No. 3 eastern yellow, 
2.48, bulk. 
| San Quentin grain bags, 12%c. 
' Spot Calcutta grain bags, June and July, 
120 bid, 124%4c asked during the a. m. ses— 
jon. During the afternoon session a buyer 
‘ftered 12%4c, but none were offered for 
‘ale at less than 121%c. 
| Seattle, May 21.—Prompt bid quotations 
m the Seattle Grain Exchange today fol- 
ows: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $38.50 a ton. 
' Corn—No. 3 yellow, $46.75 a ton. 
| Wheat—Soft white, $1.62 a bushel; west- 
rm white, $1.60; hard winter, $1.60; west-— 
rn red, $1.60; northern spring, $1.60, - 
| Yesterday’s car receipts—Wheat, 9; corn, 
}; hay, 1; oats, 1; flour, 7. 


INLAND EMPIRE, 


: Lewiston, 


Idaho, May 21:—Red, $1.39; 
vhite, $1.34. 
' Pullman, Wash., May 21.—Red,. $1.31; 
white, $1.34. 
| Walla Walla, May 21.—Bluestem, $1.60; 


lub, $1.44; Turkey red, $1.42. 

| Dayton, Wash., May 21.—Club, red, $1.40. 
| Davenport, Wash., May 21.—Hard white, 
1.60; bluestem, $1.50; forty-fold, club, mar- 
uis, $1.35. ‘ 

| Odessa, Wash., May 21.—Bart and blue— 
tem, $1.65; Turkey red, marquis and forty— 
old, $1.35; club, $1.33; Jones Fife, $1.28. 


ll 
| Nicholson Brokerage Co. 


Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA | 
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Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
600 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
May 1...88,670 24,919 12,833 2,265 128,687 
May 2...41,169 18,897 6,524 1,645 68,235 
May 4...61,911 14,472 4,346 3,068 83,797 
May 5...45,402 20,218 6,312 1,76: 73,695 
May 6...59,181 33,281 7,400 2,125 101.987 
May 7...46,655 25,167 6,559 1,583 79,964 
May 8...54,942 23,648 5,481 1,527 85.598 
May 9...46,854 14,577 4,538 1,423 67,392 
May 11...59,215 17,184 4,125° 1.465 81.939 
May 12...53,186 25,017 5,072 1,559 84,834 
May 13...45,562 20,229 3,648 968 70,407 
May 14...46,373 17,894 4,012 1,506 69,785 
May 15...43,076 15,765 3,778 1,179 63,798 
May 16...23,486 8,825 1,720 1,898 35.924 
May 18...45,401 12,344 4,065 963 62,773 
May 19...44,943 17,233 3,827 1,119 67,122 
May 20. 3,683 11,113 3,010 673 58,479 
May 21...41,788 10,973 2,777 810 56,348 
May 22...39,308 7,885 3,994 1,785 52.999 
May 238...34,225 10,121 5,475 708 50,529 


St week ending 


May 2? 
May 9. 
May 16. 


.313,310 131,062 


62,681 15,311 521,464 
-314,945 131,363 


9 35,636 11,489 492,433 
-270,898 104,864 22,355 8,570 406,687 
May 238..249,348 69,669 238,148 6,008 348,173 
Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 


Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2,215,671 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327°1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to May 23 
(final 000 omitted): 


May23, May24, May23, May24, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24: 
Chicago. vasche. 835 558 52,904 62,212 
Siotux - @itye.se-. 33 3 3,251 6,049 
Milwaukee 49 89 5,136 12,283 
Minneapolis 56 66 11,768 14,250 
Duluth ose ae 1 196 420 7,926 
StloOulseese 495 423 14,403 25,012 
Toledo, Win tense 29 mae 2,278 3,068 
Wichita ..c5. 52 sige 2, LAG ieee: ts 
Detrottpe-ceacn: 9 10 265 1,668 
Kansas City 268 217 16,679 16,303 
Peoriat 2 fab cs 299 336 12,3886 10,998 
Omaha ses as 205 243 8,850 19,798 
Indianapolis ... 243 134 11,267 10,963 
St, J OSeEDM4 paces 160 104 5,942 6,342 
Total ........2,734 2,491 147,665 196,872 
Shipments .....2,160 3,900 80,348 118,753 
ee tod 
OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to May 23 
(final 000 omitted): 

May23, May24, May23, May24, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicago. .iv.s< 804 877 66,597 61,915 
Sioux City.. 64 32 4,716 5,220 
Milwaukee 295 132 16,70 17,559 
Minneapolis 407 187 48,488 26,131 
Duluth sentences. 9 26 =.20, 781 3,606 
St Coulshaes tes 796 652 28,331 29,150 
Molédoi= oo e-atte 82 71 6,862 3,625 
Wichita fe: <n ae Petare PL Ae 
Detroit Cet. nes. 20 17 1,787 2,870 
Kansas City 117 54 6,435 11,096 
Peoria. cs: scnce. 165 163 9,340 11,830 
ODaea proccess 274 320 12,946 16,093 
Indianapolis ... 226 92 9,059 10,217 
St. Joseph...... 42 26 1,527 1,494 
'DOCAL Opie ee et « 3,313 2,649 233,814 200,806 
Shipments .....4,626 3,404 155,030 155,633 
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E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS = 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS = 


il] O00 000 A 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


= 


SLATS AAT 
R.C. Ayers, Pres. Harry Johnson, V-P and Mgr. = 
J. E. Durell, Sec’y Treas. 


= 504 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. Ft. Worth, Tex.= 
MT JUVUUQEASD OSS SOOO0E AYALA 


HUY 
HNL 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


SUNIL A 


Texas. Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to eell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


di 


Grain Marketing Co. 
(incorporated) 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
C. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


SUUUIOTA NESTON AVENE areas NTH 


CONSIGNMENTS Z 


o Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 
ull market value. Our service will 
lease you. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
eil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Two private wires to Chicago. 
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Lord’s Truck and Wagon Dump 
Master Of Them All 


Tor view oF 
MOISTING FRAME 
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SIMPLE in operation. 
LOW COST of installation. 
DURABILITY unexcelled. 
PRACTICAL in every way. 


322 LIBERTY BLDG. 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a 
single dump door, or any number of doors. 


ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 
MOTOR furnished with dump. 


For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 


Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


CENTRAL GRAIN 
TERMINAL. 


ILLINOIS 


There is the possibility of further in- 
teresting developments in the Gulf 
Coast grain business of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The carrier has made 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take over the operation 
of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, 
which has its terminus at Gulfport, 
Miss. J. J. Pelley, vice-president of the 
railroad, advises in this connection that 
the suggested erection of a terminal 
grain elevator at Gulfport has not been 
acted upon. The railroad is not an- 
nouncing definite plans until the above 


mentioned application is passed on by 
the Commission. 


The readers will recall that the large 


terminal elevator at New Orleans, the 
Stuyvesant Docks, was recently leased 
by the Illinois Central Railroad to the 
New Orleans Board. The latter has for 
a month or so been operating both the 
public elevator and the Stuyvesant 
Docks, so the Illinois Central Railroad 
has at present no operating interest in 
the New Orleans grain trade. 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. U. S. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEAT SCRAPS 
50% Protein 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein 
RAW BONE MEAL 


NLL 
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Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


.CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


———==WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


| “Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types of grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Mills:—Riverdale, Illinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
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Buttermilk Feeds 

Starting-Growing 
Mash 

Laying Mash 

Poultry Fattener 

Pig Meal 

Hog Feed Vitalizer 

(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 

Eastern Distributors Wanted 

PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


aS 


FOR 


CHICKENS 
=) 


100 Us Net Weight 
wcEr 


BUTTERMILK MASH 


PTTL eb 
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HULLS 


“Chapman’s *6p Products ” 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 
BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 


Now offering attractive prices. 
Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


MMMM 

Always in the Market for = 

COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. : 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
as pes Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 

rm 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


May 23, May 16, May 24, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat fice 6,366,000 6,019,000 10,801,000 
Oats Wisse anew 1,067,000 1,814,000 2,024,000 
BYeuy sss 37s 48,000 160,000 *5. tenon. 
3arley .....1,494,000 1,187,000 488,00v 
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Let Us Be Your Broker 


AND 
CoO. a8 
INC. 


May 27, 1925 


Feedstuffs 


The Western Feed Manufacturers, 
Inc., of Chicago, closed up their busi- 
ness last week. It has for sometime 
been operated by Greenebaum & Sons, 
bankers. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES HIGH. 


Black strap molasses has reached rec- 
ord prices this year, production also 
having been greater than ever, due large- 
ly to the fact that there has been more 
cane this crop than ever before. Also 
cane fires have been very numerous and 
burned cane is used only for producing 
molasses. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent crop the price paid was 2%4c per gal- 
lon, from which point it has risen to 4c 
per gallon. 


FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUC- 
TION. 


Experiments covering 10 years’ work 
at the Missouri agricultural experiment 
station have demonstrated that grains 
and grain by-products when fed alone 
result in an average egg production of 
61 eggs per hen as compared to 120 to 
130 eggs with similar rations supple- 
mented with such products as skim 
milk, meat scrap, or tankage. One 
year’s test in which the mash, which 
constitutes approximately one-third of 
the total ration, contained 30 per cent 
soy bean meal and 4 per cent mineral 
mixture, produced 122 eggs per hen as 
compared to 69 eggs per hen on a sim- 
ilar ration which did not contain the 
mineral. 


USING MUCH LIME. 


Last year the farmers in Illinois 
bought 500,000 tons of limestone, ac- 
cording to J. R. Bent, director of the 
phosphate-limestone department of Illi- 
nois Agricultural association. This is 
about one-fourth of all the limestone 
used in the United States last year. It 
is the old story of acid soils here and 
there needing lime. Probably one of the 
factors in this need for lime is the ne- 
cessity of non-acid soils in the growing 
of legume crops, particularly the clovers. 
In fact, it is probably safe to say that 
the failure of clover crops has often di- 
rected the farmer to investigating the 
reason and in the majority of cases it is 
an acid soil condition. 


NEW FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION CREED. 

The new creed of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its attitude toward the 
country’s business interests is thus de- 
fined by Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“We do not believe that success is a 
crime. 

“We do not believe that failure is a 
virtue. 

“We do not believe that big business 
and crooked business are synonymous. 

“We believe that 90 per cent of Ameri- 
can business is honest. 

“We want to help this 90 per cent of 
honesty. 

“We want to control or destroy the 10 
per cent that is crooked.” 
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Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn. 


STU 


BAG 


Henne 


NEW ORLEARS 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please menticn this paper when inquiring for prices 
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COTTONSEED MEAL. 

KANSAS City, May 23.—Interest in ¢o} 
ton seed meal this week was not suff 
cient to affect prices. Trade was lighi 
with dealers not able to foresee a r¢ 
vival of activity during the summe 
unless drouth or other disaster shoul 
create excitement over the feed situs 
tion. The Kansas City price of Kansa 
City carlots, per ton, f. o. b., stood a 
$41.80, the same as a week ago. Okle 
homa mills offered meal at $36.50 an 
seemed to have a fair amount left. I 
Arkansas the supply is said to be nearl 
cleaned up and the remaining holding 
were held too high to come west. Texa 
reported the export demand weaker, bu 
prices in that state were above the Oklzg 
homa parity for shipments northwar¢ 

The linseed meal market, also, wa 
stationary, with demand moderate ij 
view of the premium over cotton | 
meal. Minneapolis mills asked $42.50 » 
ton for carlots and resellers offered a 
$42. The Kansas City price was un 
changed, at $46.80, f. o. b. 

Manufacturers of tankage reporte 
fair rates to hog interests at $50 per to) 
for carlots. This price has ruled fo 
several weeks. Meat scrap, for poultry 
also was unchanged, at $55. Deman 
was fair. ; 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON. 
WEEKLY CROP REPORT. 


The weather throughout the Nortk 
western states, Minnesota, North Dakc 
ta, South Dakota and Montana, has bee 
very unsettled for the past week. Du 
ing several nights ice formed in th 
northern half of the territory and thi 
being followed by very warm weathe 
the past two days. Some fields, espe 
cially in low spots, were frozen hari 
and the small grain, which was from 
te 6 inches high, shows the effects of th 
cold. It is probable tnat little damag 
has occurred, but the growth will be re 
tarded to some extent, making the crop 
a little later. 

In order to properly revive some 0 
the fields so affected, moisture is needei 
in conjunction with the present warn 
weather. The spring so far has bee 
unusually dry. There have been no gen 
eral, soaking rains. In some _ place 
there is sufficient moisture for the pres 
ent, but as a rule rains are needed ti 
produce the best growth, otherwise som 
unsatisfactory developments might 0o¢ 
cur. 

Generally the small grains show good 
strong roots, and the final result i 
merely a question of favorable weathel 
as the start was very favorable. 

Some seeding of coarse grain is stil 
being done. Corn planting has been de 
layed either by cold or dry weather. I 
some places, however, it is finished 
while at others it is just starting. 

Probably about 60 per cent of the fla 
has been seeded. Breaking of mney 
ground has been delayed at a number 0 
points, because the soil is too dry. JD 
the northern half of this territory, ver, 
little flax is above ground. Some of th’ 
early sown in Minnesota and Sout! 
Dakota especially has been somewhat al 
fected by the cold. 

As previously reported, rye is ver 
spotted and uneven. At places it ha 
started to joint and there is some dou 
as to the effect the extreme cold has ha 
on it. 

We believe that the present crop pros 
pects of the Northwest are still ver 
good, although it is absolutely neces: 
that we have moisture soon; otherwis 
the present standard cannot be ma 
tained.—The Van Dusen Harrington C0. 
cy W. G. Hudson, May 20. 

iA S 

Figues on this country’s 1923 fire los 
of $533,372,782 indicate that matche 
and smoking ranked first, as causes Witl 
sparks on roofs and spontaneous com 
bustion, ranking second and third. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 
{Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, DL 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


» Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


LINSEED OIL TARIFF. 
Agricultural interests of the country 
"e urging upon President Coolidge the 
ssirability of disregarding the report 
the United States tariff commission 
dicating that a reduction in the pres- 
it tariff rate on linseed oil would be 
stified. 

‘The proponents of the present tariff 
‘ovisions fear that any reduction in 
e rate on linseed oil would be followed 
7 the displacement of the American 
‘oducts by larger imports at seaboard. 
hey point out that the percentage re- 
tion of imports of linseed oil to flax- 
ed during the first nine months of the 
“esent fiscal year is greater than any 
4 since 1910, except 1911, 1922 and 
‘ 

They figure that if, with a tariff of 
3¢ per pound, imports of linseed oil 
mtinue to equal 10 per cent of the 
mbined imports of oil and seed, the 
ite on seed being 40c a bushel, a re- 
iction in the former would increase 
iports. 

‘The present tariff, shutting out im- 
wts to a considerable extent because 
upled with a sufficient supply of flax- 
ed at home, is declared all the more 
scessary now because it is feared that 
ere may come a slump in the market 
id some stagnation at home. 

Should this be accompanied by a de- 
ease in the tariff, it is argued, an ex- 
lent opportunity would be afforded 
auropean producers to export their oil 
the United States, thereby relieving 
emselves of a considerable stock. 

‘To the Europeans, the oil cake carries 
higher value than is true in the 
oited States. A wider linseed oil mar- 
t, therefore, would permit of the pro- 
iction of a greater amount of cake for 
eding purposes. 


SOTTONSEED MEAL MARKET. 


The cottonseed meal market is quiet. 
ocks on hands at the mills are not 
rdensome. The last census report, 
iblished on the 19th, shows there are 
ly 13,000 tons more meal on hand at 
e mills this year than last and last 
mmer grain feeds were on much 
gher basis than at present time and 
ring the summer the cottonseed meal 
arket moved gradually upward. Un- 
r the circumstances we can expect 
ghtly higher market during the sum- 
er months. There will certainly be 
ough to take care of carrying charges. 
Cottonseed meal usually moves along 
given trend for some months at a 
ne. Last October the decline started 
d lasted to the middle of March and 
ace the middle of March the product 
s$ been gradually working upward. 

We are having some inquiry from 
road but most of this is for August 
rward. We do not hear of mills offer- 
3 to sell for future shipments this 
rly. 

The new cotton crop has increased 
reage, but quite a few expert ob- 
rvers do not consider we will have as 
rge a crop as we had last year, owing 
the great deficiency in the West of 
nter rainfall, and past records show 
at it has always taken good winter 
infall to make a large crop in Texas 
d Oklahoma. It is almost impossible 
raise a total big crop without a good 
oduction in the Western states where 
€ acreage is so large-——F. W. Brode 
rporation, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


110 South Dearborn Street 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The pep seems to have gone out of the 
oil meal market. While asking prices 
for export cake at New York continue 
at the high point, at least on the cur- 
rent upturn, apparently the volume of 
sales to Europe is not as great as it was 
a while ago. This was, of course, one of 
the big factors which influenced the ad- 
vance in ol meal in the West. Good 
sized quantities of cake have been 
shipped from Chicago to Europe. 

At this time there are no signs of 
additional export sales from here and 
present domestic consumption is not 
sufficient to take care of production. The 
mills may, of course, decide to store 
meal for thirty days in anticipation of 
the good summer demand, or they may 
consign cake export for sale over there 
next fall, either one of which condition 
may maintain or possibly advance the 
Chicago market. 

On the other hand, in the event of 
the mills deciding to sell their produc- 
tion from week to week, prices may 
work lower. However, no rapid decline 
can be expected and it is well to keep 
a fair tonnage of oil meal on hand. Our 
prices are exceedingly low. Get in touch 
with us.—The Bertley Bulletin, Chicago, 
May 23. 


FEED MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 

May 23.—Feed prices are 
Western prices are strong 
Offerings are limited, but 

June shipments 


New York, 
slightly higher. 
but unchanged. 
the demand is negligent. 


are easier. 
MEMPHIS. 

Memphis, May 23.—Firmness in millfeed 
has been the feature of the local market 
during the week, but business has been 
extremely quiet. Feeders were taking as 
little as possible before prices became so 
strong, but brokers say that business has 
come to a standstill since mills are so in- 
dependent. Wheat bran is quotable at $33 
a rule, with.gray shorts at $39 up to $40. 
Alfalfa meal is a shade firmer, but demand 
no better and receipts for the week were 
only 17 cars. Prices are 50c up, at $27.50@ 
28 for No. 1 on track or to come in. Cot- 
tonseed meal continues steady, but is no 


higher, $38.50 for 41 per cent and $40.50 
for 43. 
DULUTH. 
Duluth, May 23.—Jobbers reported the 


market in feeds to be marking time, with 
buying from dealers over the district slow 
and eastern inquiry light. The tonnage of 
feeds shipped east was light, as buyers 
down that way had been curtailing their 
orders. The market held firm, reflecting 
strength in coarse grains. Closing prices 
per ton are unchanged, as follows: Bran, 
27.50; shorts, $31; Boston mixed, $31; 
flour middlings, $34; ground oats, $29.50; 
red dog, $43; No. 1 ground feed, $38.50; No. 
2 ground feed, $36.25; No. 3, ground feed, 
$34; cracked corn, $43; coarse corn meal, 


$43. 
BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore, May 23.—Wheat feed prices 
hold their own under firm advices from 
primary producing sections, coupled with a 
fair demand here for sacked bran and mid- 
dlings. Hominy feed is sparingly offered in 
near positions and about steady as last 
quoted. Gluten feed firm. Alfalfa meal 
in fair request from mixers. Dried beet 
pulp quiet. Quotations follow: Spring 
wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $34.50@ 
35; western middlings, per ton, 100-lb. 
sacks, $36@36.50; hominy feed, per ton, 
$42@43; gluten feed, per ton, $39@40; al- 
falfa meal, per ton, . $32@33; dried beet 
pulp, per ton, $37@37.50. 
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Fairmont’s Pure 
Superior Quality 


Flake Buttermilk 


Non-Lumping 
Prompt Shipment 


The Fairmont 


Six Big Plants 
Creamery Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee, May 23.—Although recent 
price advances have greatly reduced the 
consumptive demand for wheat feeds they 
continue in a tight position in so far as 
immediate and May shipments are con- 
cerned. Present trade, however, is largely 
to even up commitments of the mixers and 
jobbers. July shipments are being booked 
at prices materially under present quota- 
tions. High protein feeds continue steady 
but aggressive demand is lacking. Cur- 
rent quotations, per ton, are: Winter bran, 
$30.50@31.50; spring bran, $29.50@30.50; 
standard middlings, 32@33; flour mid- 
dlings, $35@36; red dog, $42.50@43.50; rye 
feed, $29.50@30; linseed oil meal, $43.50@ 
45: cottonseed meal, $42@46; hominy feed, 
39.50@40.50; oat feed, $6.50@7.50; gluten 
feed, nominal, $32.80; in 100-lb. sacks, car- 
lots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

CINCINNATI. ; 

Cincinnati, May 23.—Scarcity of mill 
feeds, together with an urgent demand, 
particularly for immediate shipments, 
caused a decidedly stronger market and 
advances of $1 per ton for all brands and 
middlings. The dullness of flour and con- 
sequent small production of by-products 
was largely responsible for the firmness of 
the market. Quotations represent 100-Ib. 
sacks: Soft winter wheat bran, $34@34.50, 
hard winter wheat bran, $33.50@34; stand- 
ard middlings, $36@36.50; soft wheat mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39; gray hard middlings, 
$38.50@39; mixed feed, $35.50@36; No, 1 
alfalfa meal, $29; hominy feed, $40@40.50. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, May 23.—Feed stufts are 
quiet but steady under light offerings. Soft 
winter bran, $38@39; winter middlings, $38 
@44; spring bran, $36@37; standard wheat 
middlings, $38@39; flour middlings, $41.50@ 
45: red dog, $49@50; rye middlings, $36@3s; 


reground oats feed, $13@25; fine yellow 
hominy, $44.50@45; fine white hominy, 
$44.50@45; cottonseed meal, 36% protein, 


$47@49; cottonseed meal, 41%, $50@51; low 
grade flour, $50@56. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis, May 23.—The same tight 
situation which has maintained during the 
past two weeks still holds good in this 
market. Local mills are far behind in 
their deliveries and holders having any- 
thing to offer for spot or immediate ship- 
did not seem to have much of any 


ment 
difficulty in getting the prices that they 
asked for their stuff. 

The demand, however, seemed to be 
largely and almost entirely for the very 


nearby shipment. Jobbers were willing to 
sell bran for June shipment at a price ap- 


proximately $3 a ton less than for the 
spot delivery, but very little appeared to 
be worked on that basis. 


The real fly in the ointment seems to be 
that the actual consumptive trade are not 
interested in feed at present levels. There 
ean be no doubt but that stocks are re- 
duced to the very minimum but still the 
trade is holding off. Apparently they are 
waiting to see what the grain markets 
are going to do. If wheat keeps on its 
upward course it naturally will pull the 
coarse grains along with it and then, of 
course, the feed trade might be forced in 
as in all likelihood the mill offal market 
would show a sympathetic advance. 

Many in the trade here feel, though, that 
the top has been reached and say that the 
next movement of any consequence will be 
downward. 

Today holders were asking $27.50@28 for 
standard bran, $28@28.50 for the pure, $30 
@30.50 for shorts, $34 for flour middlings 
and $41@42 for red dog. Oil meal easier 
today at $41.50@42. 

Weekly shipments totaled 9,792 tons, vs. 
10.326 last week and 10,867 a year ago. 
Season shipments since Jan. Ist, this year, 
223.006 tons and 285,060 tons last year; 
since Sept. Ist, this year, 478,619. tons and 
555,964 tons a year ago. 

ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, May 23.—Rather easier on 
hard bran, with sales of 1 car at $31 local 
prompt and 2 cars at $30.50 local next 


week’s shipment and $31 quoted otherwise 
for bran and $47 for gray shorts for im- 
mediate shipment; soft feed very scarce— 
split car Q(oaded) sold at $32.50 for bran 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


gums MILL FEED BUYERS ===, 


Zare profiting by a special service 


z which is proving a WINNER 

2 Let me tell you more about it 

2 A. J. GALLAGHER 
2824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Denver, Colo. 


All 
Prepared 
Sizes of 
Superior 
Quality 


Powdered 
Poultry 
Select 
Lump 


! 


CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


and $36 for middlings local. Oat feed quot- 
ed at $8 and 39.50 was bid and refused for 
sacked white hominy feed. 

Alfalfa meal—Sale 2 cars No. 2 in s. h. 
sks. to arrive at $20.50; No. 1 in s. h. sks. 
quoted to arrive at $26 and choice at $28.50. 

BOSTON. 

Boston, May 23.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton, spring bran, $36@38; middlings, $37.50 
@39; mixed feed, $38@45; red dog, $50; 
hominy feed, $45.50; stock feed, $44.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $44.50 
@51; linseed meal, $49.25@49.75. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3; 
and ground, $3.30. 


eut 


Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 62@638c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 60@61c; regular, 38 lbs., 59 
@60c; regular. 35 Ibs., 58@59c; regular, 34 
lbs., 58@59c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 lIbs., 
59@60c; fancy, 38 Ibs., 58@59c; regular, 38 
Ibs., 57@58c; regular, 36 lbs., 56@57c. 


—>_—>— 
STALEY EXPANSION. 

Local news from Decatur, Ill., refers 
to the proposed erection of a large ter- 
minal grain elevator by the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. The company is negotiating 
for land along the Wabash Railway im- 
mediately north of the present plant. 

On the completion of the elevator, the 
company contemplates a grain merchan- 
dising business of considerable propor- 
tions. 

Changes in the present hominy mill 
and grain elevator will be made and the 
advantages of Decatur as a _ shipping 
point are featured in the news reports. 
More definite information is promised 
shortly by A. E. Staley, president of the 
company. 
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When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manafactured by 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: 


LAMAR, COLO. *% ss PERCE Bip 


UIS, MO 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


Alfalfa Hay 


Green and leafy — 55 to 60 lb. bales. 


Produced and shipped at our 
Colorado Farm Office. 


Broadacre Farm & Livestock Co. 


Conway Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


RELIABLE 


Standard Blue Flame 


HOVER 


Various 


aA 
BUY, 


**Foolproof and Safe’’ 


Has newest improve- 
ments. Saves 
fl time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks 
grow faster andy, 
stronger. Built of : 

galvanized steel. Special 
burners give steady Ls 
4) flow of oil and ever +~. 
a, Our 1923 sty Le is 
perfection itself. 


Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 
= 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 
cast iron. Will last a lifetime. Greate - 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. 
Has two double dise wafers which con- 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 
ing canopy. Specially designed fire 
bowl keeps grate 
clean. Usedby larg= Yura 
est va, gs 


Poitier ie. 


Standarale 


Incubators Eges 


THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! 
cvery Incubator proves Reliable repu- 
tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built especially for your needs. 


- Write us your requirements, and ask 
wor Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


Reliable Because right 


GOOD DEALERS PROPOSITICN. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


ALFALFA CHEAPEST HAY. 


Cost records kept by southwestern 
Minnesota farmers show that alfalfa 
is not only the most valuable to feed 
but is also the cheapest to produce. 
The records, kept under the supervision 
of the farm management division of the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, gave 
$12.51 as the cost of an acre of alfalfa. 
Since the average yield was 2.2 tons per 
acre, the cost per ton was $5.70. 

Factors entering into the cost were 
as follows: 


Man labor, 11.2 hours at 21c...... $ 2.34 
Horse labor, 13.2 hours at 10c.... 1.82 
Machinery Sate eee one ee 1.60 
Rent. once se eek eee ce eee 6.00 
Seed (one-fourth of total cost)... 1.25 

Total, 2.20tOnsSsee oe eee eee $12.51 
Cost>perst0n sitaakiveirster kes ue eran 5.70 


In addition to the hay, some farms 
obtained hog pasture from the alfalfa 
so that the actual net cost was some- 
what less than the figures given. Cor- 
responding figures for clover and tim- 
othy on the same farms show an aver- 
age yield of 1.1 tons and a cost of $8.36 
per ton. 


‘ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


KansAS City, May 23.—Alfalfa meal 
millers admitted that trade in their 
product this week was very quiet. They 
said the outlook for the next 30 days 
was uncertain, because that much time 
will be required to shift the business 
over to the new crop basis. Prices here 
were unchanged. Carlots, per ton, were 
quoted as follows, f. 0. b.: Choice, $26.50 
@27.50; No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $19@20; 
No. 8, 18@19. The Colorado mills have 
shut down and are working off their old 
crop stocks. Mills in Kansas City have 
not reached the shut-down stage and are 
hopeful of maintaining operations. 

Practically no changes in prices of 
grain and molasses feeds were reported. 
Manufacturers said the trade situation 
was a little better, though it continued 
to be mainly in horse, mule and poultry 


feeds. The quotations on carlots, per 
ton, f. 0. b., were: Dairy feeds, $35@ 
46; cattle, $39@44; hog, $45@51; pig 


meal, $68; horse and mule, $33@43; al- 
falfa-molasses, $26@32; scratch poultry, 
$48.50@55; mash poultry, $49@76. 


FEED STUFF SITUATION. 


Mill feeds for transit immediate re- 
main quite firm, particularly standard 
middlings, with slight discounts offered 
on bran. Very limited demand for flour 
middlings and an ample demand for 
red dog to take care of present offer- 
ings. Considerable feed offered for 30 
days and future at discounts, but buy- 
ers reluctant to contract for that time 
of shipment unless the price is made 
sufficiently attractive to warrant car- 
rying charges. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $27.50 to $27.75; 
standard middlings, $29.50 to $30; flour 
middlings, $33 to $33.50; red. dog, $41 
to $41.50. 


Alfaifa Department 


flour middlings, $35.60 to $36.10; red 
dog, $43.60 to $44.10. 

KansaS City.—Bran, $28.50; gray 
shorts, $33.00. 

Sr. Louis.—Bran, $30.90; gray shorts, 
$35.40. 


ALFALFA MEAL, 

Demand is very good for this time of 
the year with prices holding firm. Grad- 
ual depletion of choice grades; limited 
tonnage available in No. 1; more ton- 
nage available in No. 2 grade. Nom- 
inally quoted choice, $30; No. 1, $28; 
No. 2, $23. For fine ground grades, $3 
to $4 a ton more. 

REGROUND OAT FrED.—Demand limited. 
Production also limited. Nominally 
quoted, reground, $6.50 to $7.50; un- 
ground, $7.50 to $8.50. Very little en- 
couragement for increased demand for 
the present. 

Hominy FrED.—Demand equal to sup- 
ply. Variation of prices dependent on 
fat contents offered. Nominally quoted, 
white, $40.50 to $41; yellow, $40 to $41. 
In bulk where available, $1.50 to $2 a 
ton less. Very little sellers’ interest for 
future beyond 30 days. 

LINSEED Orit Merau.—Slightly easier 
from weeks previous. Mills asking 
about $1 premium over re-sellers’ ideas. 
Nominally quoted, Minneapolis, $41.50 
to $42.50; Chicago, $48 to $44; $2 per 
ton less for bulk when ordered. 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 


to May 18, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending May 25: 
Total Total 
Sta— Total for previous 
tions. season. week. week. 
Kentucky sn ere ai 4.59 -05 .53 
Ohio eal 3.51 54 59 
W. Virginia. 1 5.42 a3 .02 
Michigan ... 7 2.19 OT 52 
Indiana . ve UG 2.45 15 .25 
Tiiinois* . tee weno 3.09 sae 49 
Wisconsin ...... 5 2.53 19 AT 
Minnesota ...... i8 2.35 .90 .59 
N.. Dakota 2-year we 1297 .63 .20 
Si Dakota teen 13 1.42 .30 -b5 
Montana, J nae 12 1.39 18 19 
Nebraska ...... 18 2 30 07 82 
TOW aN cciccngorreeale 22 1.66 14 .62 
Missouri) (ane 24 3.15 19 4 bp af 
Hansas, >on ee eee 3.04 Ay aif 
Oklahoma “eaees 11 2.54 .08 4 


LARGE CONTRACT AWARDED. 


Our news pages have been filled dur- 
ing the past several months with much 
needed and widely scattered construc- 
tion work. The. trade had for a year 
or so, and with good reason, withheld 
the normal erection of new elevators and 
mills and the addition to present prop- 
erties. Now things are different. 

One of the most recent new jobs is for 
the Highspire Flour Mills, Inc., at High- 
spire, Pa. 105,000 bushel concrete stor- 
age bins and a concrete working house 
will be erected at an estimated cost of 
approximately $65,000. 

The contract has been awarded the M. 
A. Long Co. of Baltimore, Md. Work is 
to start immediately and the latest de- 


Cuicaco.— Bran, $30.10 to $30.35; sign and operating equipment will be 
standard middlings, $32.10 to $32.60; installed. 
a mT 
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Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY, © 


The following table gives the stock; 
of grain in bushels in public and pri 
vate warehouses at the principal port; 
and in transit by water on the da 
named, with comparisons as compilec 
by the secretary of the Chicago Boar: 
of Trade for the week ending May 2: 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn, Oats. Rye, Pas 
4 


Baltimore ...3,919 107 141 5 
Boston Sie cee 6 8 380 Jae 
Buffalo.+. h'..% 3,803 937 1,281 1,802 17 
Afloat «. us 435 coueh 416.) éhave 
Chicago ....3,808 9,183 9,721 3,988 21 
Afloat. £:t0 Stee Pte pa eee 49 odie 
Detroity xrea. 190 20 210 12 oe 
Duluth, Jacok 8,210 106 7,664 2,454 24 
Galveston ~... 420 seus 20 $ 
Indianapolis.. 189 490) ey PS f 
Kan. City ..1,954 3,706 431 143 i 
Milwaukee .. 136 185 648 4 
Minneapolis..7,244 275 14,201 442 1,02 
New Orleans. 1, 484 101 113 oe 
Newport News ... ...-. 60 W uesee oie 
New York 513 35 785 177 9% 
Omaha 389 724 271 8 <a 
Peoria. ase wees 26 90, tenis >. 
Philadelphia..1,104 143 342 44 18 
Sioux City . 218 83 86 sike ; 
St; Joseph .. 296 322 13 1 i 
St. Louis 175 511 299 4 at 
Moledo «scree 736 176 269 20 a 
A flO At sre ciate aretene iio” Cavelelel | acne ae 5 
Wichita 774 BON teehee, deciste PP 
Canaloges, cee 27 128 19 9; 
LAKES 6 oecawa 755 181 120 40 10; 
— 
Total ....37,173 17,883 37,349 10,261 2,35) 


Last year ..44,666 13,252 7,300 19,260 73 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply ry 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (fina 
00 omitted), with comparisons: x 


Wheat. P 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 17..83,161.0 70,495,0 42,829,0 43,882, 
Jan. 24..80,572,0 ,282,0 45,505,0 43,871,( 
Jan. 31..77,510,0 67,162,0 46,776,0 42,280, 
Feb. 7..75,709,0 65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117,( 
Feb. 14..75,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,092, 
Feb. 21..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 41,278, 
Feb. 28..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 40,055, 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 38,852, 
Mar. 14..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179 
Mar. 21..62,076,0 60,624.0 46.544,0 37,103, 
Mar. 28..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897,( 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 34,163,( 
Apr. 11..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,1 
Apr. 18..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 31,493, 
Apr. 25..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 31,28: 
May  2..45,681,0 51,461,0 43,696,0 31,003, 
May 9..48,464,0 48,120,0 41,217,0 27,986, 
May 16..40,604,0 46,744,0 37,110,0 26,533 
May 28..37,173,0 44,666,0 34,191,0 25,832) 
Corn. 1 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 17..22,648,0  9,263,0 20,194,0 26,717, 
Jan. 24..25,685,0 8,959,0 20,594,0 26,7 
Jan. 31..27,571,0  9,379,0 21,658,0 36,778, 
Feb. 7..29,464,0 10,725,0 22,475,0 34,772, 
Feb. 14..31,048,0 12,391,0 23,666,0 36,924,( 
Feb. 21..31,620,0 15,246,0 25,260,0 40,897,( 
Feb. 28..32,292,0 ,18,898,0 27,529,0 44,79! 
Mar. 7..32,534,0 °22'457:0 29°730.0 48,078, 
Mar. 14..34,400,0 25,052,0 30,548,0 49,609 
Mar. 21..35,287,0 26,976,0 29,874,0 49,096, 
Mar. 28..34,010,0 26,074,0 28,742,0- 46,889,¢ 
Apr. 4..32,727,0 24,176,0 27,469,0 45,305,0 
Apr. 11..30,761,0 22,319,0 26,897,0 43,146; 
Apr. 18..27,706,0 21,667,0 24,623,0 39,014,¢ 
Apr. 25..25,776,0 19,707,0 22,339,0 35,564, 
May 2..23,379,0 17,978,0 19,059,0 32,708,( 
May  _9..21.258,0 17,454,0 15.2990 31,8 
May 16..19,582,0 15,466,0 12,393,0 30,660,t 
May °23..17,383,0 13,252,0  9,394,0 ae | 
Oats. y 
1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 17..73,721,0 18,474,0 30,913,0 67,078. 
Jan. 24..74,161,0 17,980,0 31,003,0 67,443, 
Jan. 31..73,570,0 17,539,0 30,861,0 68,010,0 
Feb. 7..73,604,0 17,821,0 30,540,0 30,540,0 
Feb. 14..74,999,0 17,526,0 30,296,0 67,857. 
Feb. 21..73,980,0 17,588,0 29,275,0 70,470,0 
Feb. 28..72,386,0 17,741,0 27,683,0 68,529, 
Mar. 7..71,173,0 18,023,0 26,208,0 67,843, 
Mar. 14..69,118,0 18,063,0 25,325,0 67,322, 
Mar. 21..66,680,0 17,331,0 24,234,0 66,293,0 
Mar. 28..63,886,0 16,715,0 24,044,0 64,644,0 
Apr. 4..61,104,0 15,008,0 23,222,0 63,6 
Apr. 11..58,107,0 14,074,0 23,073,0 61,93 
Apr. 18..54,275,0 12,674,0 22,753,059, 75a! 
Apr. 25..49,674,0 11,749,0 21,932,0 55,837,0 
May 2..48,082,0 10,656,0 20,540,0 55,275, 
May 9..44,005,0 9,280,0 18.068,0 52,849, 
May 16..40,123,0 8,903,0 16,167,0 51,510) 
May 23..37,349,0 7,300,0 14,485,0 49,397, 


DISMISSES COMPLAINTS. t 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that it has dismissed its com- 
plaints against the following manufae- 
turers of animal feed products: Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Ill; Ralst 
Purina Company, Ine., St. Louis, Me 
and M. C. Peters Mill Company, Oma 
Neb. The complaints were dismi 
for the reason that the contracts q 
tioned, have been closed out. 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
ions for spot malting barley at Chi- 


ago: 


.-$0.85@0.91|May 21....$0.80@0.92 


day : 
May 19.... .85@ .92|/May 22.... .82@ .89 
May 20.... .85@ .92|May 23.... .60@ .89 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
‘nding May 23, 1925, were 84,000 bus., com— 
ared with 101,000 bus. same week 1924; 
thipments, respectively, 37,000 bus. and 55,— 
00 bus. 


; ‘RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


- Carload receipts of barley last week 
it different points named with compari- 
‘ons, follow: 


Mpls Pol. Chi: Win. Mil. 

. Se 52 32 12 8 22 
a 14 14 6 22 14 
Gey 20...... 11 16 11 3 18 
Gay 21...... 17 12 2 18 3 
CE 26 21 4 a by ff 
Mey? 23... 20% 5 9» 7 18 12 
meotal ...... 125 104 42 86 76 


iy BARLEY MARKETS. 
~Cuicaco.—Unchanged. Stocks of bar- 
ey in maltster’s hands barely sufficient 
or the current season’s requirements. 
Vithdrawals, 72,467 bu.; screenings—ex- 
sorts, 25,000. Local receipts for week, 
14,000 bu.; last year, 101,000 bu.; ship- 
nents, 37,000 bu.; last year, 55,000 bu. 
Sales were at 60@89c, according to 
ample. Receipts, 3 cars. 


MiwavuKker.—Barley receipts were ex- 
‘eptionally light in the Milwaukee mar- 
tet last week. There was a moderate 
lemand throughout the period which ab- 
corbed all offerings. Malting varieties 
vere in best request. The market closed 
imchanged and firm. Receipts were 76 
jars as compared with 112 the previous 
veek and 56 in 1924. Choice to fancy, 
48 to 50 Ib. test, quotable at 94@95c; 
‘air to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 85@94c; 
ight weight, 40 to 438 lb. test, 82@90c; 
eed, 70@85c. Iowa quoted 80@95c, as 

0 quality; Wisconsin, 80@96c; Minne- 
‘ota, 8S0@95c; Dakota, 80@95c; feed and 
‘ejected, 70@85c. 

DutcutH.—Trade was more active in 
che barley market during the last week 
shan in some time back. Buyers were in 

e market for good heavy barley and 
yenerally speaking, all offerings were 
‘eadily absorbed. Receipts were the 
argest since last fall’s rush, aggregating 
04 cars. Closing prices are lc off at 
rom 71 to 85c. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS.—Receipts of barley were 

senerally light during the week but 
vith the exception of today, the last 
if the week, there was not much of any 
nterest being shown in the limited 
ifferings. And even today, it was barley 
if choice quality only, that was wanted. 
teports from the country indicate con- 
‘iderable reseeding of barley fields be- 
ng necessary. 
' Deliveries on May contracts’ in this 
narket total only 177,000 bushels so far 
his month. Stocks are 1,021,987 bush- 
ils vs. 1,139,381 last week and 196,907 a 
rear ago. Today’s range of sales showed 
yarley quoted at 70@S86c. 


| Duturn. — Operations in the barley 
narket showed a falling off during the 
ast week. The market lacked snap, 
‘nd with the completion of grain wanted 
or May delivery at Chicago, trading 
Vas draggy with the future spotty. Re- 
eipts were in fairly good volume but a 
wroportion of the cars were on sale. 
\ cargo of 260,000 bu. was loaded for 
shipment to Chicago. Stocks in the ele- 
rators were around 2,200,000 bu. Spot 
No. 1 rye closed 154c@$1.16. 

' Kansas Crry.—Receipts of 9 cars of 
varley this week were suggestive of 
atisfaction with the new crop outlook. 
Shipping and local manufacturing de- 
nand was not adequate and an accumu- 
ation of 3,000 bus. took place, making 
he-elevator stocks 11,000 bus., against 
0,000 a year ago. Prices were affected 
vy weakness in oats. The market de- 
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THE PRICE (CUsewENT-GRAIN “REPORTER 


clined 2@3c per bus., closing with No. 3 
at 82@86c and No. 4 at 80@82c. 


EXPORTS OF BARLEY. 


The exports of barley (bus.) from 
principal United States ports, as re- 
ported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce for each month, for years named, 
were as follows: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,522,000 299,000 661,000 385,000 
Feb. 881,000 613,000 1,194.000 463,853 
Mar. 864,000 969,000 1,012,000 836,000 
Apr. 934,000 706,000 708,000 1,002,000 
May 448,000 365,000 1,015,000 
June 513,000 362,000 1,153,000 
uly Sete ee 1,954,000 816,000 2,519,000 
Atigs Jekted ons 1,396,000 2,571,000 2,085,000 
Septy " wecsacc 1,955,000 2,054,000 3,671,000 
Oct ters: 5,315,000 1,425,000 2,940,000 
NOG nieoete cea 2,709,000 264,000 1,563,000 
DGC. A852 tee 1,744,000 382,000 762,000 
Yr tere, 17,721,000. 11,814,000 18,394,853 
RYE MARKETS. 
Cuicaco.—Closed with gains of 14%@ 


2%c for futures and firm on ear lots. 
There was a moderate trade and the 
market ruled fairly active. Rather a 
good class of buying was in evidence, 
which was encouraged by the strength 
in other grains. Quite a little pressure 
early, but it failed to check the advance. 
Deliveries on May contracts were 215,- 
000 bu. Local sales to go to store 15,000 
bu. Car lots were in fair demand at May 
price for No. 2. Offerings light. Local 
inspection, 16 cars. Seaboard clearances, 
500,000 bu. No. 4 sold at $1.10. 


MILWAUKEE.—Rye prices closed 5c low- 
er for the week on account of falling off 
the first few days. The market, how- 
ever, closed comparatively strong, re- 
gaining 1@2c the last day. Receipts 
were 13 cars as compared with 19 cars in 
the previous week and 4 in the same 
week of 1924. Local buyers were not 
very active in the market but a good 
shipping demand continued throughout 
the period. Market closed at $1.13%@ 
1.15% for No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, 
ranging at 2 to 40 under May price, 
depending on billing. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Along with the un- 
favorable news coming in on spring 
wheat condition, there was some rather 
bullish reports on tap regarding the rye 
as well. One report said that this grain 
in that particular section was heading 
out at a height of only four inches; 
while there were a number of other ad- 
vices to local houses which should give 
pause to the crowd who are inclined to 
pound the rye. 

Mills were willing to pay right up for 
rye of milling quality but heavier re- 
ceipts helped to hold the market only 
steady when ordinarily, it would have 
shown considerable firmness and even 
possible strength. Today No. 1 was 
quoted at 3@4c over the July and No. 
2 at 1@2c over. . 

Deliveries in this market total 226,- 
000 bushels so far. Local stocks showed 
a further small decrease for the week 
ending today, being 441,712 bushels vs. 
479,057 last week and 7,001,708 last 
year. 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending May 
23 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
May 18.$1.13% $1.15% $1.22 $1.16%% $1.21 
May 19. 1.13% a sen 1.19% 1.1646 1.18% 
May 20. 1.15 1554 1.21% 1.19% 1.20 
May 21. 1.13% tue 117% 1.15 1.19 
May 22. 1.18% 1.138% 1.12% 1.16% 1.12 
May 238. 1.15% 1.16 1.174% 1.17% 1.14 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range for future 
prices for rye for the week ending May 


May May. July Sept. 
18 1.2114@1.22% 1.121%4@1.13% 1.04%@1.0534 
19 1.19%@1.22 1.11 @1.13 1.03 @1.05 


20 1.21%,@1.22% 1.12%@1.13% 1.054% @1.06%) 
1.11% @1.14% 1.044,@1.06%4 
2 : 1.093%,@1.12 1.083%, @1.06 
23 1.141%6@1.17% 1.11 @1.14% 1.054%@1.07% 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of May 23, 1925, were 1,445,000 bus. vs. 19,— 


000 bus same week of 1924; shipments 
were 4.000 bus. vs. 21,000 bus. same week 
of 1924. : 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the princi- 
pal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending May 23 were: 


rapico Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

INT PASTE crane 36 41 4 5 
May: S19. sae "i 26 60 4 2 
May 3 10 45 3 3 
May 15 1] 12 1 1 
May 8 21 5 6 1 
May 5 6 16 5 1 
TTOPaLA= spice AT 110 179 Zi 13 


EXPORTS OF RYE. 


The exports of rye from all United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for each month, 
for years named, were as follows, not in- 
cluding rye flour: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 1,187,000 200,000 3,449,000 129,000 
Feb. 912,000 137,000 5,974,000 1,194,249 
Mar. 2,391,000 299,000 1,361,000 903,000 
Ap. 10,722,000 - 077,000 2,219,000 3,898,000 
MAY | Senet aeite 1,924,000 4,611,000 5,483,000 
JUNC eae se 3,708,000 3,877,000 4,953,000 
July”) S.Gn an 1,306,000 3,328,000 2,789,000 
AS. 9) caer 1,469,000 1,741,000 4,610,000 
Sentra arene 11,563,000 2,558,000 11,130,000 
Oct. ere 10,852,000 455,000 2,197,000 
INOW.) 5 neers 1,297,000 7553000 5,431,000 
Wecly Wir acrne 832,000 522,000 3,763,000 
PE erase 35,664,000 30,850,000 46,460,249 


>_> 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 


week ending May 16, 1925 (000 omit- 
ed): 
July 1 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles May 16, May 17, May 16, 
and 1925; 1924, 1925, 
countries, Bus Bus. Bus. 
Barley (tai) eaten 483 5 19,535 
Corn eycst ase eee 135 283 7,150 
Oats (OVISe ieee 1,270 57 1,937 
Rye! | (ois Vigan etait 1,032 1,103 45,828 
Wheat, o3 aarueonrnenere '2,318 1,052 183,191 
Ao BEEN BPN AG 5 ai ANS 333 28 25,846 
United Kingdom... 33 121 38,853 
Other Europe 500 He 60,424 
Canada: “ater ees 38 ee 49,407 
Other countries 1,116 832 8,661 
Te tale Ceres. 5,238 2,500 263,641 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley. aa ecee ee 664 12,326 
Oats’ it eee LAGS Face 12,361 
Riy G's cd ster. ance obtersrate 10 73 4,014 
Wheat sot speed 1,567 1,181 56,402 
Total Canadian. 3,709 1,254 85,1038 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 
Flour, 103,900 bbls. 
EXPORTS OF CORN. 
The exports of corn from principal 


United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce: 


Mos. 1925. 1924. 1923 1922. 
Jan. 789,000 2,788,028 7,163, 422 19,233,394 
Feb. 617,000 3,391,041 8,698,638 22,052,216 
Mar. 764,000 3,867,551 7,499,688 22,668,309 
Apr $91,000 1,978,518 5,270,152 18,484,968 
May SFeeucase 1,710,858 5,064,125 10,913,890 
ARTE eemrecratecrale 876,705 1,918,064 11,670,472 
Sly") Reercrctes 506,466 1,129,641 14,269,798 
AUST anon 648,486 780,983 12,170,201 
Sept. cae 695,421 1,135,778 9,607,635 
OGt, — ence 614,000 27,526 10,149,068 
INOVA: 27 sesun ne 821,000 955,327 7,521,067 
Dear Opiaisese 437,000 2,044,338 4,758,249 
SY 1, errarees 18,335,074 42,187,732163,609,213 


EXPORTS OF OATS. 


The exports of oats from principal 
United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce for each 
month of years named, were as fol- 


lows: 

Mos 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 
Jan. 437,000 41,170 212,374 113,43 
Feb. 388,000 24,179 588,884 239,370 
Mar. 488,000 33,127 369,280 2,209,942 
Apr. 412,000 13,844 484,222 1,724,517 
MSY > cua tiene 14,926 508,459 2,686,355 
DUTIES Fonte ocd 58,183 100,208 6,507,350 
ADULY. wa sipttic sete 18,719 142,848 4,180,573 
Aun er riae 50,634 147,626 1,776,512 
Septie ne 430,956 272,078 4,378,527 
OCty ian 2,052,000 257,721 3,042,160 
IN OV: @ cicccte ertene 726,000 87,000 2,613,754 
DeG.\) eta lee 518,000 56,064 331,645 
MPS Se aes wane 3,981,738 3,226,764 30,011.133 
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BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of May 23: 

Beans— 

Chicago—Old beans still available, but 

only in limited supply. Local dealers 


lots out of store at fol— 
which are steady to firm: 


can job large 
lowing prices, 


Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans, Mich., 
fancy, $5.90@6; red kidney, fair stock, 
$9.75@10; large, dark, extra quality, 
$12.00; brown Swedish, $8.50@9; lima 
beans, fancy, $9@10; do. new Cali- 
fornia, $14@15. Poor, dirty, broken, 
less. 

St. Louis—Quote choice hand-picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.10 and 
prime machine—picked at $5.85 per 100 
Ibs. Scotch peas 7\4c, green split peas 
9c and yellow Tc per lb. California 
lima beans at $15.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. ¥. and 
Mich.: Choice hand-picked beans, $6.20 
@6.40; fair to good, $6@6.10; California 
small white, $8.25@8.40; yellow eye, ex— 
tra, $6.20@6.40; fair to good, $6; red 


kidneys, choice, $10@10.25; fair to good, 


$9@9.25; California limas, $15.25@15.50; 
native green peas, $7@7.50; Canada, 
$5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; jobbing 


pr to 50 cents above ear lots. 


San Francisco—Peas—Split peas, yellow, 
74%c. Beans—Whites, small, 814c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15¢e; ecran- 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara~ 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; speckled bayos, 8'%c; bayos, 
8c. 

New York—Pea beans were somewhat 


irregular in tone Friday ae ead with 
$6.25 shaded 10c or more. Red kidneys 
very dull sale and $10 might be shaded 
to force sales. White kidneys dull and 
weak, with $8.25 about top. California 
limas weak and about 25c lower. 
Black eye peas maintained a steady 
feeling, with bulk of the business at 
$10.75. Splits quiet and unchanged. 
Domestic, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $9.50@9.75; 
pea, $6.15@6.25; red kidney, $10; white 
kidney, $8.25; lima, Cal., regular, $14.75 


@15.00; baby, $13.35@13.50 Imported, 
100 lbs.—Marrow, $8.50@8.75; white kid— 
ney, $7.50@7.75; lima, Mad., 1924-2 


$12.25@12.50; 1923-24, $11@11.50; 192 
23, $9@9.50; lima, Europe, large, $11.25; 
medium, $11; small, $10. Lentils—¢ ‘hile, 
$6.75@7; Russia, giant, $7.25@7.50; ave. 
$6 25@6.50. Peas—Domestic, 100 Ibs.— 
Black eye, $10.75; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; 
gr. split, $7.50@7.75. Imported, 100 lbs. 
—Green, Japan, $6.50@6.75; Belgium. 
$5.25@5.50; yel. split, $5.50@6; gr. split, 
$7.75@8; chick, Mex., imperial, $11.75; 
monster, $11.50; large, $9.50; small, $7@ 
60: 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Market 
Extremely warm weather 
pressing effect on this market and 
price recessions were necessary. De- 
mand was light and very few buyer's 
were in the market for supplies. Most 
of the trade were waiting until next 
week, as cooler weather is forecasted. 
Receipts were 42 cars and cars on 
track 141. Sales reported today were: 


10c lower. 
had a de- 


weak and 


Per 100 Ibs., round white, Wisconsin, 
bulk, 1 car at $1, 1 car at $1.10; sacks, 
1 car at $1.05, 4 cars at $1.10, 1 car at 
$1.15; Mich., sacks, 2 cars at $1.15; Min— 
nesota, 1 car at 95c. Bulk, per 100 Ibs., 
Wis., dustys, $1@1.15: round, white, 
sacks, Wis.. $105@1.15; ordinary and 
poor, %0c@$1; Minnesota, 95ce. New 
potatoes—Market firm and 10@15e¢ 
higher. Warmer weather’ stimulated 
the demand and the trade was very 
good for a week-end. Fresh arrivals 
were light at 12 cars and consisted 


largely of sacked variety. Dealers now 
look forward to a broad trade. Cars on 
track 76. Sales reported today were: 
Per 100 lbs., sacks, triumphs, Alabama, 
1 car at $2.90, 2 cars at $3, 2 cars at 
$3.10; No. 2, 1 car < Louisiana, 
1 car at $2.65, 1 ¢ -75. Barrels, 
South Carolina, $6.50@6.75; sacks, 
Louisiana triumphs, 100 Ibs.. 2.65@ 
2.75; Alabama, $2.90@3.10; ungraded 
and poor, $2.25@2.40; No. 2, $1.60: 
Louisiana cobblers, $3.25. Sweet po- 
tatoes—Arrivals light; fair demand 
noted. Hampers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, 
$3.25; Illinois white yams, $1. 50. 

New York—Florida potatoes fairly active; 
South Carolina firmer; old sacks ex— 
tremely dull. Fancy sweet potatoes 
tending Mh pet New potatoes—Fla., 
bbl., No. 1, $4@7; No. 2, $1.50@3: S C., 
bbl., No. $5.50@6. 50; ‘No. 2, $3@3.50; 
old aes Me., bulk, 180 Ibs., $2.25@ 
2.60; car lots, ewt., $1.20@1.25; 150-Ib. 
sk., $1.80@2.15; state, bulk, 180-lb. sk., 
$1.90@2.15; 150-Ib. sk., $1.75@2. Sweet 
potatoes—Jy., bskt., $1@3.75. Yams— 
Del., bskt., 0. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Prices continued  un- 
changed in the Milwaukee buckwheat 
market last week. Demand was slow 
and receipts were light. Current quota- 
tions, per 100 Ilbs., are: Silver hull, 
$2.10@2.15; Japanese, $2.20@2.25. 

BurraLo.—Mixed, per 100 lbs., $2.25; 
silver hull, do., $2.17. 

Cuicaco.—Sales of mixed buckwheat 
were made at $2.06. 
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Hay Department 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

B. F. Tyler, head of B. F. Tyler & Co., 
has returned from a rest period of two 
weeks at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Reports from New Mexico say the new 
alfalfa crop is moving freely to Texas, 
Louisiana and Alabama. Prices being 
paid preclude shipments to Kansas City. 

A hay firm in Des Moines, Ia., has 
appealed to Kansas City dealers to join 
in a protest against an advance in 
freight rates on hay from Omaha to Des 
Moines. Kansas City hay men are un- 
able to understand why they should help 
to fight the battles of their competitor, 
Omaha, in Iowa, where Kansas City 
would like to sell more hay. 

J. A. Brubaker says prices of prairie 
hay can be held steady only by continued 
light receipts. In other words, he doesn’t 
think well of the demand. 

Maxwell, Neb., 20 miles east of North 
Platte, reports alfalfa being killed by 
worms. 

On his return from a trip to Butler, 
Mo., this week, Bryant arnold of the 
Kansas City Hay Co. said the new tim- 
othy and clover fields presented a good 
appearance and that a considerable per- 
centage of old timothy remained on the 
farms. The blue grass outlook, also, 
was favorable. 

The Government report for May shows 
only 198,000 tons of Idaho’s hay crop of 
2,198,000 tons left. A year ago the 
carry-over was 477,000 tons. According 
to the report, the winter-killed acreage 
of alfalfa has been plowed up and seeded 
largely to corn, oats and barley. The 
alfalfa remaining for harvest looks ex- 
ceptionally good, so that prospects for 
feed and forage are favorable. Stock- 
men are optimistic concerning a satis- 
factory grazing season. 

In pursuance of a plan adopted sey- 
eral months ago, the site of Camp Funs- 
ton, near Junction City, Kan., is being 
turned into an alfalfa field. With trac- 
tors the farmers are pulling up the con- 
crete foundations of the barracks in 
which thousands of soldiers slept during 
the World War, and the macadam roads 
will soon be cleared away. One huge 
stone monument will be left to tell the 
story of army training. 

Receipts of alfalfa hay in Kansas City 
during most of this week invariably con- 
tained two or three cars of new-crop 
product, nearly all coming from the 
Great Bend district of Kansas, which 
seems to have had dry weather when 
rains were falling elsewhere. By Sat- 
urday the movement of new hay sud- 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 


Receivers—Shippers 


¢ HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


denly expanded to 30 cars, making 45 
cars for the week. The source of re- 
ceipts broadened. Most of the hay 
showed good quality and curing, but 
there were some heating and junky 
cars. Though demand for alfalfa, both 
local and shipping was good, buyers 
gradually reduced bids until new No. 1, 
equal to the $26.50 car of the previous 
week, sold at $24. Most of the hay 
graded standard or below. There was 
a range of $14 a ton from the poorest 
car to the best during the week. Deal- 
ers said that, if the sunshine continued 
a week, movement of the first cutting 
of alfalfa in Kansas would be general. 
Despite somewhat pessimistic official re- 
ports on the first cutting, most Kansas 
City dealers held the opinion that it 
would prove to be a good one, probably 
better than that of last year. 


J. C. Mohler, in the Kansas weekly 
crop bulletin, says alfalfa was more 
severely injured by frost of April 28 to 
30 than was at first supposed. In some 
meadows the damage proved so severe 
as to stop further growth and cutting 
was necesasry immediately to insure a 
fair start for the second crop. This frost 
damage makes it sure that the first cut 
of alfalfa will be light and the quality 
only fair. Wild hay, he adds, has made 
excellent growth and a good crop of 
native grass, with early harvest, is al- 
most certain. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 

Seasonal dullness prevailed in the hay 
market during the week May 10-20, ac- 
cording to the weekly hay review of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Offer- 
ings were moderate but the demand was 
largely restricted to city and industrial 
requirements while the large supply of 
hay still on farms caused buyers to pur- 
chase sparingly. Top grades continued 
scarce and met with a good inquiry, but 
off grades were in excess of the demand 
and could be sold only at wide discounts. 

Alfalfa cutting extended northward 
and new alfalfa arrived at Memphis 
while new crop native hays were com- 
peting with Kansas prairie at New Or- 
leans. Pastures have improved consid- 
erably in the Southern states and are 
mostly good in the Middle Atlantic area, 
although they are rather short and 
growth was slow in Central and North- 
ern states. More rain would be benefi- 
cial to meadows in some sections, par- 
ticularly parts of the upper Mississippi 
and upper Ohio valleys. 

Timothy held steady. Eastern mar- 
kets were practically unchanged, al- 
though liberal concessions were made to 
move lower grades at New York. Re- 
ceipts at Cincinnati were more than 
double the low level of the past two 
weeks and prices declined 50 cents to 
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$1.50, but offerings at Chicago were 
small and quotations were advanced $1. 

Alfalfa was barely steady with weak- 
ness in California markets. Good qual- 
ity arrivals moved readily at Omaha, al- 
though off-grades were hard to move. 
New alfalfa was arriving at Kansas City 
and was selling $6 to $20 per ton, de- 
pending upon the condition. Some cars 
were arriving in heated condition. 

The prairie market ruled practically 
unchanged. Prices held steady at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, with a small volume 
of trading. Light receipts held the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul market firm and 
the stock yards took the bulk of the 
offerings at Omaha where quotations 
were unchanged. Competition among 
local dealers for the scanty arrivals of 
the best hay forced an advance in the 
price of number 1 prairie, but the lower 
grades were steady to easier. The stock 
yards took only a little hay at this mar- 
Ket. 


HAY MARKETS. 


BOSTON. 

May 23.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 
2 timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 
eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24. 
Straw—Rye, $21@22; oat, $13@15. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

May 21.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 

Alfalfa, $20@21 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 


21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clo- 
ver, $16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and 
vetch hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 


NEW YORK. 

May 21—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 

Hay. Straw. 


Receipts for tweek <...-.:.0. 1,255 36 

Receipts last week ......... 1,132 13 

Receipts from Sept. 1....... 44,388 988 
Manhattan and Brooklyn continue to 


present entirely different conditions, with 
values at both points weaker at the close. 

Moderate rail receipts at Manhattan (38rd 
street) were augmented by the arrival of a 
river barge Monday, which combined offer- 
ings exceeded immediate needs, causing 
a slight easing off in values. Supplies 
consist of about an even assortment of 
large and small bales of a good No. 2 down, 
with $23 about top for No. 2 timothy large. 
Although a car or two of this class reached 
$24 in early week, this figure is consid- 
ered too extreme at the close for the table 
of quotation. 

At Brooklyn the situation continues un- 
steady and weaker, particularly on small 
bales which constitute the bulk of the 
stock, of a medium and lower quality, a 
large proportion of which is of a fair No. 
2, greatly in excess of requirements, meet- 
ing with little demand, most of which of- 
ferings are under heavy car demurrage 
charges. Sharp cuts are being made, espe- 
cially on the earlier arrivals to check the 
accumulating car detention penalty, some 
No. 2 sales reported as low as $18, with 
lower qualities as low as $138, depending 
upon class and grade. ‘This situation has 
retarded disposition at Brooklyn, E. D. T. 
where prices are affected by Bushwick, 
reductions being accordingly made to at- 
tract trade. Brooklyn sales average about 
$2 under Manhattan. Inside of table ap- 
plicable to former. Rye straw nominal. 
Invoices are reported light. Federal grade 
quotations for large bales are as follows: 
Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, $22@23; No. 3, 


$18@20. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $22@ 
24; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $16@17. Medium 


clover mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, $16@17. 
Light grass mixed—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, 
$18@20; No. 3, $16@17. Heavy grass mixed 


aoe 1, $14@15. Rye straw—No. 1, $16 
@17. 
MILWAUKEE, 
May 23.—The Milwaukee hay market 
continued in nominal status last week. 


Prices are unchanged. Current quotations 
per ton, f. 0. b. Milwaukee, are: No. 1 
timothy, $14@15;’ No. 2 timothy, $12@13; 
No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$11@12: sample hay, $6@8; marsh feeding, 


$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat 
straw, $9@10. 
DULUTH. 


May 23.—Almost summer conditions pre- 
vailed in the hay market during the week. 
Pasturages were better. Dealers discour- 
aged shipments of any but the best grade 
hay to the market as the off grades are 


difficult to handle. Closing prices are un- 
changed per ton, as follows: Timothy— 
No. 1, $16; No. 2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 


5; No. 2, $10. No. 1, $16; No. 
, $11. Midland—No. 1, $10; 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 
LOS ANGELES. 
May 22.—The hay arrivals for the week 
ending May 16th amounted to 243 car- 


Prairie 


4 
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loads. The market remains the same a 
a week ago, both in prices and activity 
No. 1 alfalfa selling at $21@22; No. 2 sell 
ing at $19@20; No. 2 barley hay, $19; Nc 
1 oat hay, $21. 


MEMPHIS. 


May 23.—New alfalfa is coming in fror 
southeastern Missouri and is better tha 
new hay usually is. Very few cars ha 
been received in heated condition, so tha 
buyers are showing more willingness t 
take it at the discount of $1 or so a to 
compared with the old. Demand for a 
kinds of hay continues light, but timoth 
is a shade firmer and higher. Quote: Tim 
othy, one, $22@22.50; two, $20.50. Alfalfe 
new crop, one, $25.50@26; standard, $22.504¢ 
23; two, $19; old crop alfalfa is quotabl 
at $1@1.50 over the new. 


CINCINNATI. 


May 25.—While the hay market displaye 
little activity the past week, the deman 
was sufficient on most days to absorb th 
increased receipts, which wer 
more than double those of a 


crease somewhat toward the close of th 
week as a result of the break. Top grad 
seemed to suffer as much as medium an 
common kinds. No. 1 timothy, $17@17.50 
No. 2, $15.50@16.50; No. 3, $13@14.50 
threshed, $8.50@10; no grade, $8@10; No. 
heavy clover mixed, $14.50@15.50; No. 
light clover mixed, $16@16.50; No. 1 clove 
mixed, $15@16; No. 2, $12@14.50; no grad 
$10@11; No. 1 clover, $15@16; No. 2, 
14: no grade, $8@9; No. 1 second cuttin, 
alfalfa, $18@19; No. 2, $15@16.50; No. 
first cutting alfalfa, $16@17; No. 2, $12@14 
sound sample grassy hay, $9@10; whea 
straw, $9.50@10.50; oats straw, $9@10; 
straw, $13@14. 


TOLEDO. 


Receipts are small as farmers are busy i 
the fields and the demand is very spottec 
The hay surplus will be a check on price 
and a large trade is needed to make | 
more active market. 

Prices for the past week were as fol 
lows: No. 1 timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy 
$12; No. 1 light clover mixed, $13.50; No. 
heavy clover mixed, $12.50; No. 1 red el 
ver, $11; No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; Ne 
1 second cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dr 
wheat straw, $8.50; sound dry oats straw 
$8, f: 0. baRaledos 


BALTIMORE. 


May 23.—On the better descriptions | 
timothy and choice light clover mixed ha 
prices are steady as heretofore quo 
with no real pressure on the market 0 
good hay, but medium and low grade stul 
is in abundant offering and for poor stec 
there is scarcely any outlet. Straw i 
steady and unchanged, with a fair jobbin: 
demand for No. 1 wheat and oat blocks 
Long rye straw is quiet. Quotations fo 
low: No. 2 timothy, $18.50@19; Non ¢ 
$15.50@17; No. 1 light clover mixed, $17.5 
@18; No. 1 clover mixed, $17@17.50; No. : 
$15@16. Straw—No. 1 straight rye, $18.5 
@19; No. 1 wheat, $15@15.50; 
$15.50@16. 


vo. 1 oa! 


KANSAS CITY. 


’ May 23.—With aid of a liberal movemer 
of new crop alfalfa and a general broad 
ening of receipts of all varieties, the al 
rivals of hay this week were 303 cars. . 
week ago the market had 161 cars and 
year ago the number was 361. a 
Including new hay the alfalfa receipt 
were 141 cars, more than double those of 
week ago. Nearly one-third of the ar 
rivals were from the 1925 crop in Ka 
sas. There was a good demand for soun 
hay, both old and new. The latter grade 
standard, as a rule, but toward the en 
of the week there was an increasing pel 
centage of heating and damaged hay 1 
the offerings and slowness and wea 
became apparent. While price ranges 0 
the various grades were unchanged, i 
hay sold at discounts of $1@3 a ton unde 
old. oY 
Prairie hay offerings were 117 cars, YH 
more than a week ago. Prices at the out 
set were depressed, but in the case ¢ 
No. 1 more than a full recovery was madi 
due to a good demand for good hay. Th 
close showed the best No. 1 hay $1 highe 
than a week ago, while other kinds wet 
unchanged to 50e lower. Gg 
Timothy came in more freely. The offer 
ings of timothy, clover mixed and clove 
were 45 cars. Trade was not very brisk 
but prices were unchanged. a 
Three cars of straw arrived. Two Sol 
at $8.50. There was a fair demand. 4 
Carlots of hay and straw are quoted a 
follows per ton f. o. b. Kansas City: 
Alfalfa Select dairy, 23.50@26.5¢ 
choice, $21@23; No. 1, $19.50@20.50; stand 
ard, $16@19; No. 2, $12.50@15.50; No. 3, 


@12. 

Prairie—No.* 1, $10@12; No. 2, $8@sol 

No. 3, $5.50@7.50; packing, $4@5. | 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $1 

@14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11 7 
Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; Nor - 

$12.50@13.50; No. 2. $9@12. 

Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 


Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. ; 


i 


ay 27, 1925. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


May 23.—There are no new or interest- 
ig features to note in the hay market to 
hich we could call attention. Supplies 
ve moderate, but fully ample for all re- 
airements and prices are steadily held. 
emand for straw is limited, but offerings 
a ent and values are steady. Hay, fed- 


. Medium clover 
\ixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14. 
‘eavy clover mixed—No. 1, $14@15. Light 
vass mixed—No. 1, $17@17.50. Straw— 
traight rye, $15@15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; 
at, $14@14.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘May 25.—Arrivals of hay on both sides 
* the river were moderate, considering it 
as Monday. The market is steady on 
ie top grades of timothy as well as light 
ver mixed. Medium grades are barely 
eady on account of the receipts being 
weer. 

lover—No demand. 
‘oor grades unsalable. 
Alfalfa—Choice qualities wanted. Other 
rades more or less neglected. 

Prairie—In fair demand for top grades. 
neplace and lower qualities still difficult 


None arriving. 


) place at reasonable figures. 

Straw steady. 

‘No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@ 
'; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
fj No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2, $13 
14; heavy mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, 
‘6@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@ 
4; choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1, $22@24; 
‘andard, $16@18; No. 2, $13@15; No. 1 
vairie, $15@16; No. 2, $12@14; rye straw, 
@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 


| CHICAGO. 
‘May 25.—Hay sold well with 34 cars tim- 
thy and clover in, also 1 car packing 
vairie and 1 car rye straw. Prices were 
irly maintained, as follows: U. S. grades. 
imothy—No. 1, $21@23; No. 2, $17@19; 
0. 3, $13@16. Timothy and clover, light 
sixed—No. 1, $19@21; No. 2, $16@18; No. 3, 
2@14. Timothy and clover,- medium 
ixed—No. 1, $15@17; No. 2, $13@15; No. 
$11@13. Timothy and _ clover, heavy 
ixed—No. 1, $14@16; No. 2, $12@13; No. 
'$11@12. Timothy and grass, light mixed 
"No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $14@16; No. 3, $11 
13. Timothy and grass, heavy mixed— 
0. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $11@ 
© Clover—No. 1, $14@15; No. 2, $11@12; 
0. 3, $9@10. Mixed grass—No. 1, $13@15; 
o. 2, $11@13; No. 3, $10@11; sample grade, 
'@9; alfalfa, No. 2 to choice, $10@20; 
arsh hay, feeding and packing, $11@13; 
est and S. W. prairie Nos. 1, 2, $13@16. 
iraw—Rye, $9@11; oat and wheat, $8@10. 


‘SUES FORD FOR A MILLION 
DOLLARS. 


Henry Ford and the Dearborn Pub- 
shing company, of which he is owner, 
ere named defendants in a $1,000,000 
bel suit filed in United States District 
burt at Detroit on April 22, by Aaron 
apiro, originator of a plan of coopera- 
ve marketing for farmers. 

In the declaration filed by Attorney 
Tilliam O. Gallagher Sapiro alleges that 
tticles defamatory to his character 
. appeared in the Dearborn Indepen- 
ant. 

The articles, the declaration alleges, 
iarge Sapiro with being one of “‘a con- 
Miracy of Jewish bankers who seek to 
mtrol the food markets of the world.” 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


‘Light offerings have made a substan- 
al inroad on the accumulated stock of 
ay and have effected a much better 
arket condition with a higher aver- 
Ze price. We strongly urge prompt 
lipments.—H. W. Bailey & Co., Inc. 
We do not look for any marked de- 
ime in prices as conditions of the new 
ay crop in the Middle West are not 
tvorable, though there is a lot of old 
ay back.—Bridge & Leonard. 

Light receipts and urgent demand 
irces further advances on all grades 
- tame hay. Hay in dealers hands 
dout exhausted. Market working into 
2ry strong position and likely to con- 
nue favorable for some time.—Albert 
iller & Co. 


Mose Kahn, one of the large Chicago 
holesalers, returned from California on 
e 14th of May. He reported good crops 
both grain and alfalfa enroute. 


HAY ASSOCIATION RESOLU- 
TIONS. 


‘The memorial committee of the Na- 
onal Hay Association, in approximate 
‘solutions of respect announces the 
2ath of C. J. Milligan of Sioux City, Ia., 
a of Harry W. Robinson of Cleveland, 
hio. 
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HAY CROP REPORTS. 


[Concluded from page 13.] 

Ridgefield, Ill—The Ridgefield Sheep 
Feeding Yards: Everything points toward 
a big crop for this year. Considerable al— 
falfa hay on hand. 

Donnellson, Ill.—Donnellson Far. Equity 
My estimate on conditions would be about 
ee Think there is fully 10% of old crop 
eft. 

Springfield, IIl.—J. C. Brunk: Indications 
for very light crop—especially is timothy 
doing poorly, but few cars locally held. 


New Lenox, IIl—New Lenox Grain Co.: 
Hay crop poor. Too cold. 
Olney, Ill—Jos. Burry: Present indica-— 


tions are for a light crop. In regard to old 


crop. my estimate would be 4 not mar- 
keted. 

Coatsburg, IIl—DLawless Bros.: Prospect 
for a heavy crop of timothy and clover is 
fine, indeed. 

Bement, IIll—Herbert Poundstone: Prac- 


tically no old hay around here. Good pros— 
pect for a good crop of clover. 
Clay City, IIl—C. D & J. W. Duff: Mead- 


ows doing fairly well. Some hay yet in 


the farmers’ hands. 
INDIANA. 
Hudson, Ind.—H. A. Opdycke says the 


crop is short in acreage and in height, cold 
and dry weather for the last two months. 

Grabill, Ind.—C. Schwartz & Sons says 
new meadows and young clover looks fairly 
good, but the old meadows a little short. 
Quite a little old hay being kept on ac— 
count of low prices. 

Millersburg, Ind.—J. W. Groff says hay 
crop in my territory wiil be very light un- 
less we get rain soon. Not much old hay 
on hand. 

Le Roy, Ind.—Charles Ross says present 
outlook is for a short hay crop. Not many 
new meadows, old meadows mostly plowed 
up. Old hay all sold. 

Rochester, Ind.—Rochester Co-op. Co. 
Says prospects for new hay is not promis— 
ing, most of the timothy meadows were 
plowed and put in corn. Clover fields need- 
ing rain badly. Some old hay in barns, 
but it will nearly all be used on farms. 


Walton, Ind.—Owen A. Dutchess says 
meadows good but need some rain now. 
eae prospects. None of last year’s crop 
nere;s 


Winchester, Ind.—C. V. Graft says mead— 
ows are looking very well. Looks like big 
crop this season. Some old hay, the farm-— 
ers will not let go at the price. 

Roanoke, Ind.—Wasmuth & Sons says 

grass needs rain. Acreage smaller but 
large carry over. 
_ Uniondale, Ind.—Miller & Brickley Grain 
Co. say still about 25% of last year’s crop 
of hay. However 'a part will not be 
moved until next year. The meadows are 
looking fine. 

Sheridan, Ind.—William A. Johnson: Not 
as many meadows as last year. Some old 
hay but the farmers holding it for fear of 


a short crop. 

Packerton, Ind.—G. W. Denney: 
pects not good. Dry and cold. 
holding some under grade hay. 

Uniondale, Ind.—Uniondale Equity Exch. 
say hay crop pretty well cleaned up. 
Meadows are poor owing to the continued 
dry weather, low price of hay and high of 
corn has caused a great many meadows to 
be broken and planted in corn. 

Van Buren, Ind.—The Farmers Equity 
Exch. say little new crop hay. Lots of 
meadows were plowed up and put into 
corn. 

Crown Point, Ind.—Henry Zieseniss: New 
crop very short and little demand for this 
time of year. Acreage cut down a lot— 
not aS much hay as last season. 

So. Whitley, Ind.—Garth R. Kyler: Crop 
seems very short. Need rain very much. 
About 25%, maybe 30%, of last year’s crop 
will be carried over. 

Parker City, Ind.—Samuel C. Deeds: Hay 
looks good so far. Farmer has more hay 
than he will use this year. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Stiefel & Levy: We 
doubt if there will be more than 50% of an 
average hay crop. Quite a lot of hay be— 
ing carried over on account of the low 
price. 

Lowell, Ind.—Wm. M. 
are looking fairly well. 
up for other crops than usual. 
of old hay here yet. 


IOWA. 


Lyons, la.—Joe. G. Sikkema, Prop. Farm— 
ers Feed Mill: There is a lot of hay 
around in this part of the country to move 
yet. 

Lowden, la.—Herman Wenndt: 
plenty hay to ship. 

Oskaloosa, la.—East End Mill: There is 
practically no old hay in this locality that 
is good enough to ship out. New crop 
does not look very good. 

Wilton, law—Herman Hipp, Prop. Wilton 
Elev.: About 25 or 30 cars left yet. 

Wadena, la.—C. W. Coventry: Not any 
old hay in this county to speak of on ac— 
count of lack of moisture. Most of the 
farmers had to feed all their hay. Pros- 
pects for the new crop not any too good. 

Moravia, la.—M. McCrory: Much old hay, 
but farmers too busy to bail. 


Pros- 
Farmers 


Love: Meadows 
More being plowed 
Quite a bit 


There is 


Hawkeye, la.—V. E. Copp: About 200 
tons held back. Outlook for new hay is a 
light crop. 


Welton, la.—Welton Elevator Co.: There 
are a few cars of hay to go out yet. 

Doris, la.—F. Maynard: Hay pros— 
pects very poor. Have not had a rain all 


spring. As te old hay, we have quite a 
lot_for market. 
De Witt, la.—Chas. Howson: More hay 


here than I have known for a long time. 
Lots of hay land plowed and will be put in 
corn. 

Greene, la.—Ira Ingraham: Haven’t had 
any rain this spring. Farmers have plowea 


Elevator Siding 


Fence and Wire 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest 
Prices 


Barbed Wire, Steel Fence Posts, 


Plain Wire in coils or cut to any 
length. Bale Ties, Corrugated or 
Flat Sheets, Composition Roofing. 


Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hdw. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. FT. SCOTT, KANS. 
DAVENPORT,IA. TULSA, OKLA. 
JOPLIN, MO. MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ROCHESTER, PA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 
Censignments cp ee To pie Lroee Retaro 


AHA, NEBRA 


up lots of hay. Quite a lot of hay on 


hand. 
OHIO. 
Paulding, Ohio.—Bitner, Pollock & Gil- 
len: Ten per cent of hay meadows plowed 


up for other crops. Dry cold weather has 
shortened the meadows perceptibly. 


Lima, Ohio.—Scott Neeley & Son say we 
can’t have over 25% hay crop. 

Brookville, Ohio.—W. N. Troutwine say 
the prospect for the new hay crop is just 
fair. 

Centerton, Ohio.—Heisler Bros. say hay 
acreage will be 25 to 30% less than last 
year. Prospects for growing crop at pres- 
ent time 75 to 80% compared to year ago. 
About 15 to 20% old crop back yet. 

West Mansfield, Ohio.—E. B. Evans & 
Son say 70% of a normal hay crop. The 
driest spring for years. 

Willshire, Ohio.—Willshire Equity Exch. 
say acreage 20% less than last year. Twen-— 
ty per cent of last year’s crop in farmers’ 
hands. 

Oakwood, Ohio.—Burr Lighthill says ex— 
tremely dry and cool. Very light hay 
erop. 

Middle Point, Ohio.—Pierce & Stevens 
say half of the meadows plowed up and 
put in corn and oats. Twenty-five per cent 
last year’s crop in farmers’ hands. 

Ft. Recovery, Ohio.—T. W. Clark says 
clover and mixed hay looks very well 
if we get rain. Timothy very light, lots of 
meadows plowed up. 

Middle Point, Ohio.—The Pollock Grain 
Co. say one third of the old crop is on 
hand, No. 2 and No. 3 hay. Large acreagdé 
plowed up, put in corn and oats because 
unprofitable hay crop. 

Payne, Ohio.—Brady Bros. say meadows 
are short and indications are for a light 
crop of hay. There is no good hay back 
on the farms. 

Leipsic, Ohio.—John G. Stuber says new 
crop very light on account of extreme dry 
weather. Clover also light. Still some 
hay on the farms. 

Bluffton, Ohio.—Amos .Thut says short 
hay crop this year as it has been awful 
dry. Twenty per cent of old crop in farm- 
ers’ hands. Most of them are inclined to 
hold hay over. 

Findlay, Ohio.—C. M. Wiseley & Co. say 
unless we have more rain at once we will 
not have over one-half a normal crop. 
More hay in the farmers’ barns than there 
usually is, there will also be more hay car- 
ried over on account of prices being low. 

New Washington, Ohio.—F. M. Roby 
says timothy meadows very short and the 
farmers have plowed up a large per cent 
more than a year ago for corn. There is 
quite a little old hay in farmers’ hands 
but not as much as a good many seem to 
think there is as they have been selling 
very freely the last 30 days. 

Ottawa, Ohio.—W. A. Beutler says hay 
crop will be very short unless we get rail 
very soon. About 20% of old crop still in 
farmers’ hands. 

Coldwater, Ohio.—Coldwater Hay & Sup-— 
ply Co. say too dry for hay. We will only 
have 75% crop. 

Greenville, Ohio.—H. A. Grubbs Grain Co. 
say the prospects are for a good crop. 
There is perhaps a third or more of the 
old crop left in the country. 

Bloomville, Ohio.—The Dellinger & Sons 
Co. say we think the meadows are all 
right and will continue so unless we should 
have a dry spell. There is plenty of No. 2 
hay yet to be shipped, but not much good 
hay. 

Rockford, Ohio.—Paul Dudgeon _ says 
there is only about 75% of the acreage of 


last year. Due to lack of moisture the 
new crop does not look very favorable. 
There is about 15 or 20% of last year’s 


crop available for the market. 

Ada, Ohio.—L.: D. Herman says the 
meadows are not looking very good, have 
had no rain since March. Still about 20% 
of last year’s crop on hand and farmers 
holding on for more money. 


WISCONSIN. 


Black River Falls, Wis.—J. L. Parchman: 
No hay to be shipped. 

Tomah, Wis.—B. H. Mer: Some surplus 
hay of poor quality. Prospects for crop 
not good. Farmers inclined to hold over 
surplus. 

Mosinee, Wis.—J. Hanowitz & Sons: 
Probably 200 tons still on farms, but farm— 
ers refuse to sell. 

“ser Park, Mis.—H. Aamodt: About 25 


(771) 31 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Chicago New York 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


The Growth of Advertising 


Is the best evidence that it is the 
cheapest way to develop business. 
And, the growth of the Price Current- 
Grain Reporter is due to this safe 
and sound advertising policy. Try It. 


cars hay for market, but are holding back 
for better prices. 


Lake Mills, Wis.—Morris Rutherford: 
Considerable timothy in this vicinity, but 
holders not disposed to sell. Outlook for 
the next crop not very good, and those 
with hay left will probably Keep it over. 

Tomah, Wis.—W. T. Roder: About % of 
the hay is here yet to ship. Farmers are 
holding for higher prices. Grass is looking 
poor owing to dry weather. 

Lone Rock, Wis.—W. M. Sullivan: Lots 
of timothy and clover hay still in this lo- 
cality, hundreds of tons. New crop is look— 
ing very poor, very dry and cold. Low 
land hay is good. 

Marshfield, Wis.—Fred Seehafer & Son: 


About 25% of the 1924 crop in farmers’ 
hands. The 1925 crop looks fair. Many 


farmers plowing over their meadows for 
grain. : 
Juneau, Wis.—L. C. Pautsch: Not much 
hay left here. New crop not so very good. 
Bear Creek, Wis.—A. G. Smith, Prop. 
Smith’s Dairy Farm: On account cold dry 
spring there will be hardly enough hay for 


local use. Farmers are feeding hay they 
baled for market. There was an estimate 
of around 3,000 acres alfalfa killed this 


past winter. 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis.—James Mooney: 
There is no hay in this locality to sell. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 5-6—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Walla Walla, Wash. 

June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Los Angeles. 


June 12-13. — Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Placer Hotel, Helena, 
Mont. 

June 23-24—Ohio Grain Dealers’ 


Ass’n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southero 
Ass’n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27.—Michigan Hay & Grain As- 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925——Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seedsmen’s 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..234,000 566,000 284,000 1,034,000 
Wk. ago..244,000 585,000 281,000 1,110,000 
1924 ......283,000 777,000 189,000 1,249,000 
UE eee ies 267,000 793,000 275,000 1,335,000 
1922 ......227,000 705,000 219,000 1,150,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925. 4,825,000 15,355,000 5,479,000 25,657,000 
1924. 4,843,000 18,570,000 3. 057,000 28,470,000 
1923. 4,857,000 17,784,000 5,380,000 28,021,000 
1922. 4,554,000 138,507,000 4,960,000 23,021,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


CuicaGco, May 25.—Irregularity in the 
hog market as well as the marketing of 
hogs had a great deal to do with cre- 


ating an unsettled feeling in the pro- 
vision trade, and prices moved with a 
liberal range and commission houses 


were good buyers of July and September 
lard, with supplies furnished by packers 
2nd speculative holders. At one time 
there was considerable buying of Sep- 
tember lard by a large Western packer. 
Supplies of hogs at Western packing 
points were materially lighter than last 
year and prices of hogs and product are 
much higher than a year ago. 

In the local situation there is disap- 
pointment over the volume of consump- 
tion due to the employment conditions 
here being less favorable than at many 
other points. 

On the breaks there was fair buying 
of lard and meats and cash trade in 
both was reported as fair. Foreign mar- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


kets were irregular with sharp rallies 
following breaks in Liverpool. 

Closing prices on lard were 10c higher 
to 2%c lower, short ribs 171% to 45 cents 
higher and bellies 40 to 60 cents higher 
for the week. A feature of the trade at 
the close was the selling of 38,000,000 
lbs. of July and the buying of an equal 
quantity of September lard by a leading 


carrier. Prices for the week follow: 
Su SUC G56 ee eee 
May23, May. 16, May24, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Apr. rng. te 125i. ae 
Pre. rng. 
May. 0 is: 37 
Apr. rng. 16.30 
Pre. rng. 17.50 
ULV oe + ibs LDS a 
Apr. rng. 16.65 
Pre. rng. 17.67% 
Sept. .... 16.25 
Apr. rng. 16.95 
Pre. rng. 18.00 
Oct] 2a 16.90 
Apr. rng. 16.90 
Short Ribs— 
Apr. rng. 17.50 TH DO buat eicidh coltate ieeetenerae 
Pre. rng. 16.50 DL TB wscsayerete’ | delve reiemmenteetete 
May. <4. 27.45 17.00 9.70, 
Apr. rng. 17.40) - 14.90) Faces. ate. eee 
Pre. rng é 19.2736.12.75 0 So. oa wn eae 
July Pre Wet 17.07 9.65 
Apr. rng. 17.40 10.6256 5.0.00, ee See 
ee se at fa ( 17.35 9.80 
1T-40i) “25. 5200)cn ce cee area 
D. &. * Bellies— 
Apr. rng. 20. 50 ALOT tacit owe ites 
May ..... 20:25 19.80 20:25 (19°60 20300 
Apr, rng. 20:0b, (7275 =. mien asics sae 
Pre; rng: 21.607 18:60 7 ce earn coe eee 
July se LOY96; 19.3 19.95 19.35 10.07 
Apr. rnes+20,00 9 17.70) Soe are one Bice 
Pres me20.759 4 19:50 Wess es manele 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending May 23, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 
Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
cut meats, 
IDSs yoxwaes 6,778,000 190,052,000 114,892,000 
Lard, Ibs. .. 3,794,000 216,288,000 157,408,000 
Shipped— 
Cut meats, 
IDSSs eee 16,505,000 475,921,000 525,924,000 
Lard, Ibs. 8,908,000 262,434,000 348,467,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, May 25, 1925, as reported by Tur Price CurRENT-GRAIN REpoRTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS yt, eee E, ST, LOUIS, ST, PAUL, 

ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A. M. oe A. M. 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A, M. 
EEC) Pidtctets iescveleteta ates Wie) claleve'everstene ein tie 35 arly $11.70* $12.30 $11.75 
BULK OF SALES. 11.45-11.65 11.60 12. 00-12.10 11.50 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 11.35-11.65 -11.70 11.65-12.00 11.40-11.50 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. 11.40-11.70 “11.75 11.85-12.10  11.40-11.50 
Lt, wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 11.40-11.70 11.35-11.75 11.85-12.25 11.50-11.75 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 11.25-11.85 11. 00- 11.70 11.50-12.50 11.50-11.75 
Packing hogs, smooth 10.70-11. OD 10.50-10.75 10.75-11.00 10.25-10.50 10.15-10.40 
Packing hogs, rough.. e one 10.20-10.70 =10.25-10.50 10.50-10.75  9.75-10.25 9.90-10.15, 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

hits) Ped ee OR eRE nn continent os 10.75-11.75 10.75-11.60 10.25-11.50 10.75-12.00 12.00-12.25 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs.), 

COML=CHL As « oisis 0's tieie = bisusice ainleiere 11.00-12.00 10.00-11.25 


Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 

Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

CInded joy wisi. ow esicnn! cielee eine 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 


254 lb. 


12.55-284 lb. 


10,40-11.85 
9.75-11. 
8§.50-10.35 
7.25- 8.50 
11.25-11.85 
10.35-11.25 
8.40-10.85 
7.00- 8.50 
5.50- 7.00 
LT. YHARLING STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 
Males Pee (800 lbs. down). 9.75-11.50 
HEIFERS: 
Good. ch. ((850 Ibs, ap) vis... so 06 8.50-11.25 
Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 6,.25- 8.50 
OOWS: 
Good and, chole@.. 2. decevnsses 6.25- 8.50 
Common and medium.......... 4.40- 6.25 
Canner and cutter............. 3.00- 4.40 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 5.60- 7.50 
Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 4.50- 5.75 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.50-11.00 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)..... 5.00- 7.50 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.75-10.75 
Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)......... 4.00- 8.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.50- 7.00 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 


Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up).... 
Steers, com,-ch. (750 lbs. down). 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch...... - 
Calves, common to choice........ 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on shorn basis): 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. Die We 
Lambs (92 lbs. up), med. pr.. 10,5 
Lambs (all wts.), cull- RCO) sce sae 9. 
Spring lambs, med.-ch........... 13 
Yearling wetbers, med.-pr....... 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 
med.-pr....... 
Ewes, com.-eh, . a 
Ewes, can.-cull ........ bee 


*Practical top. 


50-1350 
25-12.50 
50-11. 50 
50-16.15 
9.00-12.00 


12.00-12.25 


11,92-239 Ib. 11.87-251 Ib. 12:53-195 Ib. .......06 


11.88-235 Ib. 11.84-250 lb. 12.43-206 Ib. 


9.60-11.50  9,75-11.40  10.25-11.7 
1 


9 
8.90-10.25, 8.90- 
8 


7 

0.25 9.50-10, 73 8 D1 
8.00- 9.40 -10- 9.50  8.50-10.25 7.85- 8.75 
6.35- 8.00 6.50- 8.10 6.50- 8.50 6.25- 7.85 
10.25-11.60.| 10.25211:40 (1075-2175) eens 
9.40-10.40  9.50-10.40 10.25-10.75 9.00-10.25 
8.00- 9.70 8.00- 9.85  8.50-10.25 7.85- 9,15 
5.85- 8.00  6.75- 8.00 6.25- 8.50 6.00- 7.85 
4.00- 5.85 4.25- 6.15 4.50- 6.25 4.25- 6.00 
9.00-11.25 9.00-11,00 9.75-11.50 9.00-11.25 
8.00-10.00 — 8.15-10.85 = 8,25-10.50 7.75- 9.50 
5.00- 8.00 5.15- 8.15 6.50- 8.25 4.50- 7.75 
5.75- 8.25 6.25- 8.00 6.25- 7.50 
35- 5.75 4.50- 6.25 4.00- 6.25 
2.65- 4.35 2.50- 4.50 2.50- 4.00 
‘ 5,.25- 7.25 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.25 
3.75- 5.40 3.40- 5.25 8.25- 5.50 3.50- 5.15 
6.25- 9.50  7.00-10.00 — 7.00-10.00 6.50- 9.00 
3.25 4.25- 7.00  3.50- 7.00 4.00- 6.50 
4.75- 9.50 5.50- 9.50 5.50- 8.50 
4.25- 9.00  5.00- 8.50 4.50- 7.50 
3.25- 5.5 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 

5.15- 8.50 5, 5.50- 8. 
».00- 8.50 5. §.25- 7.7 
4.00- 5.00 : .f 4, 5. 3.75 f 
3.50- 6.75 3.25- 6.50 3.25- 6.50 3.00- 5.75 
4.00- 8:00. 4,00-°8:00° |}... ine. tn 3.75- 7.00 
11.00-12.75 11.25-13.00 11.00-12.75 10.50-12.50 
Seve ae 9.75-12.75 9,25-12.00 9,.25-11.50 
8.00-11.¢ 9,00-11.25 7.50-11.00 8.50-10,50 
12.25-15.25 13.50-15.75 13.00-15.50 13,00-15.25 
8.50-11.25 7.75-10.75 7.75-10.75 7.75-11.00 
6.50- 8.75 6.00- 9.0 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
75- 7.75 4.50- 8.25 4.00- 7.50 4.25- 8.00 
1.25- 4.75 1.00- 4.50 1.00- 4.00 1.00- 4.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
May 23, May 17, 
1925. 1924. 

Chicago -.). when aenenets's, © 1,071,500 1,663,600 
Kansas City omen see 334,800 534,000 
Omaha Wasoteemere eros 581,300 833,200 
St.  Lowlaicsc eee 576,500 761,400 
South St. Joseph....... 192,600 305,900 
Indianapolis’ cis here 241,400 314,800 
Milwaukee 125,900 
Cudahy Lik asueetmeias 169,900 
Cincinnati 202,700 
Ottumwa 191,900 
Cedar? Rapidsives. since 86,700 139,100 
Sicux ) City: “ever neees 503,900 532,500 
St. Palio pamene ee en 609,800 687,700 
Cleveland’ 2) c0-seeeeee 166,600 299,000 
Louisville” sc .ccaeate tems 45,800 69,800 
Wichita) “.shneweeeienere 151,300 171,000 
Detroit. ccm cic cee 186,500 260,500 
Nebraska. (Cityaar.cee- 51,500 72,900 
Fort "Worth. <2 e.eeee 84,600 80,700 
Oklahoma Cityege: a. sa 71,500 64,100 
Above and all others. .6,543,000 9,007,000 
Por the weekKoe sens sens 515,000 695,000 
Previous week.......... 567, 000 780,000 
Weights are reported as follows: 248, 243, 

243. 227, 229; 220, 227%, 224; 225 

— 
HOG PRODUCTS. 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. Quo- 
tations for meats as of May 18: 


Mess pork..0 nideiecune tinct wires $36.00 
Lard, round lOts sie operates oe 15.92% 
Short. ribs. pgetncee ete terete iereter ke 17.37% 
D. S.. DeWIOSS ies caren atetscole cna etertyers 20.25 
Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 Tbs tere ne 20% @21 20 @20% 
Hams, 12-14 20 @20% 
Hams, 14-16 20 @21 
Hams, 18-20 21 @22% 
Skinned hams @ 17 @23 
Picnics. (cir paieke nent 12%2@13% 124%@13 
Bellies | 4 <.rccsneseiee eae 22%2@26% 224%4@26% 
Pork loins: Wa. ee ieee @26 Sauces eee 
Butts eee ER OA ina Qa 
Sk. shoulderse ce. ce. 16. b @ikm een @ eee 
Tenderloins: —.p. a... we = 5B DRM) mete ers Date lnte 
Dry Salted—Loose.; Smoked—Loose. 
S. F. Bks\..13 =—15%|Hams* 272. .- 2434-2514 
Cl. Bellies...1934-201%4|Sk. hams ...27%4-—-28 
He Bellies. .1934-20%|Picnies ..... 174%4-18 
S.R. Sds.17%-17%|S. Cl. Sds...2134-22 
ch Cl Sds...17%-19 |Ex.S.C. Sds.2244-23 
Ex.S.C. Sds.17%-18 |Rgh. Sds....21%-22 
Plates, reg..1614-....|/Ex.S.R. Sds. 21144-21% 
Buttsv 35 13%- .Bkfst. Bac..30 -30% 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


May 23, May 16, May 24, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, ) bbis eee 30 420 800 
Pork, Ibs. reas 5,700 79,800 152,000 
Meat, 1bsi ssn 7,307,000 13,053,000 138,247,000 
Total meat 7,312,700 13,132,800 13,399,000 
Lard 2icacentee 9,374,000 13,686,000 10,077,000 


Total products.16,686,700 26,818,800 23,476,000 


—~ 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week........ 122,184 54,021 81,7238 
Preceding week...149,516 57,708 88,870 
Last yearis=. 5 ee 176,821 65,676 39,302 

Shipments— 

Past week........ 43,970 16,087 17,177 
Preceding week... 34,889 17,401 15,177 
ast -Vearusoneniee 36,744 18,666 6,098 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week......$10.00 $12.35 $ 7.10 $12.65 
Prev. week..... 12.45 7.50 138.65 
1924 © 25 one 7.50 7.40 14.80 
k923 * Sete 7.35 7.10 14.05 
L9ZS)~ Sas cor ees 10.50 7.35 12.60 
1) eS a 8.15 4.20 11.30 
19205 7.5. eee 14.40 10.80 15.75 
Av. 1920-1924...$ 9.60 $ 9.60 $ 7.40 $13.70 


er 

Wheat acreage this year in twenty- 
one countries representing two-thirds 
of the Northern Hemisphere wheat area 
outside of Russia and China is estimated 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome at 127,046,000 acres, a 
decrease under last year of 2,029,000 
acres, or 1.6 per cent. 


May 27, 192: 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cente 
the week ending May 23, 1925, an 
totals with comparisons for correspo 
ing time last year, compiled by 
PricE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shp 
1925. 1925. 1924. 192 
Chicago 54,021 16,037 65,676 18) 
St. Louis 26,352 8,345 28,011 
Kansas City 38,996 13,450 54,608 23 
Omaha 24,332 5,974 41,945 a2 
St. Joseph 10,403 2,344 12,900 
Sioux City 13,181 4,577 16,029 
Mary 235%, ae 167,285 50,727 219,169 
May. 165223 173,250 52,269 190,616 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 19,355 5,435 D039 
Cleveland 6,196 242 4,695 
St. Paul 30,487 5,885 23,475 
Wichita 8,309 5,398 4,57 
Indianapolis 11,141 6,054 10,190 
Cincinnati 4,638 1,153 3,648 
Louisville 4,979 2,240 4,992 
Milwaukee 15,935 419 13,760 
Okla. City 5,753 698 2,918 
INDY (2dieieiate 106,798 27,474 177,790 
May 162... 103,798 28,345 102,583 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
hogs at 9 Western centers the w 
ending May 23, 1925, and totals 
comparisons for corresponding time } 
year, compiled by THE Price Curr 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shp 

1925. 1925. 924. 
Chicago 122,184 43,970 176,821 
St. Louis 64,831 36,913 116,596 
Kansas City 47,002 23,319 85,873 
Omaha 69,120 23,474 17,742 
St. Joseph 29, 257 11,282 46,175 
Indianapolis 33,876 20,990 52,560 
Cincinnati 17,416 4,447 28,814 
Louisville 4,891 1,526 10,537 
Sioux City 66,555 22,711 61,360 
May 23.....455,126 188,632 656,478 197 
May L6:ieae. 475,722 158,843 594,691 206. 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 4,863 350 ,046 
Cleveland 10,810 2,652 24,085 
St Paul 56,811 16,009 61,838 
Milwaukee 26,388 1,052 24,716 
Wichita 12732 119 17,606 
Okla. City 4,947 687 5,599 
May 223 cr cus 116,551 20,869 138,890 
May S16. ose 112,552 16,111 140,068 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
sheep at 15 Western centers the wee 
ending May 238, 1925, and totals v 
comparisons for corresponding time 
year, compiled by THE Prick CUERE 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

Repts., PEAR, 


1925. 925 92: 
Chicago 81,723 17,177 39,302 
Kansas City 27,785 3,725 36,904 
St. Louis 8.441 288 9,846 
Omaha 29,315 3,012 23,059 
St. Joseph 25,591 743 17,782 
Sioux City 1,086: Ser tee 1,623 
Fort Worth = 3,865 1,653 32,862 
St. Paul 1,672 9 1,517 
Cleveland 6,211 265 33165 
Cincinnati 10,603 7,509 3,509 
Louisville 1,07 3,561 2,668 
Indianapolis 864 206 796 
Milwaukee BOB at anemia 337 
Wichita 691 > cae 5,347 
Okla. City 185 18 586 
May (28 imc. 202,558 38,166 179,293 
May 16..... 226,919 41,526 181,033 


PROVISION EXPORTS. 

The following table shows the 
ports of meats (bacon, hams, etc.) a 
lard in millions of pounds monthly 
current and two preceding years: © 
-———Meats 


———— 

Mos. 1925.1924 .1923 .1925. 1924. 
DANUALY.-— asks LOO pe DUO) Manet 132 
February 42° 80) bree 100 
March -£ ichak BTA (89. e70e ts 101 
Aprils Genesee 54 45 % 73 
REY Sh coin ee 47 46 65 
DUNE. Cities +0 43 62 59 
Six MOS... ot 368 369 480 
Duly Sisveater , Cae OOS ee 90 
FAUPUSE 2: <6 Ni 55 73 76 
September ¥ 45 82 66 
WCtODEN, |. ote 5B hee Heit 61 
November 36.8 75 49 
December ... 34. =79 77 

Yearil ise .» 1014 870 .. *1,429 

—-—--m ~- 


The Spanish Director General of Pri 
visions has authorized a contract 
the Grain Marketing Company of 
York for the importation and deli\ 
to Spain of 47,000 tons of wheat. 
shipments were to begin May 22 and 
June 15. 


une 3, 1925. 


VANTED and FOR SALE 


| MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
r Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
yuipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
‘our, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, ete. 


5c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


TWO CENTRAL NEBRASKA ELEVA- 
ORS, in good condition; well equipped; 
vod grain territory. Priced right. Ad- 
ess ELEVATOR, BOX 41, care Price 
arrent-Grain Reporter, 319 So. La Salle 
sy Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sLine. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
D., Coffeyville, Kans. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 


‘ain territory. No competition, good 
arehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
ales, air dump. Land goes with build- 


gs. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
von. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
ake View, Iowa. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 


All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


“MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


‘WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
wr and seed equipment, in new and used 
jachinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
TANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 1 
ie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


‘POWELL MILLING CO., De Pere, Wis- 
onsin, has been dismantled. Will sell all 
iachinery at your own price. Write 
IILLER SCRAP IRON CO., Green Bay, 
7isconsin. 


OME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS. 
In new, shop worn, and slight- 
ly used equipment for flour, 
feed, and cereal mills can be 


had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS, 
9 §S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, an worn, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 


mills can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
Chicago, II. 


9 S. Clinton St. 


THE STAR ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Our elevators standevery test: Appearance 
Strength, Durability, and Economy of Operation 
Bsttmates and information promptly furnished. 
WICHITA KANSAS 


For ELEVATOR and MILL SUPPLIES 


we issue a net price catalogue. When in 
the market write for one 


WhitexStarxCompany 


Wichita, Kansas 


U. S. EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce reports 
the following domestic exports of prin- 
cipal food products for April, with 
comparisons (final 000 omitted): 


Ten months 


Month of April, ended April, 


1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Total grains$15,110 $41,422 $215,477 $472,875 
Barley, bus. 706 934 10,248 21,378 
Value $637 $983 $7,988 $23,780 
Malt) saen" 202 461 2,532 4,322 
Value $204 $575 $2,556 $5,043 
Buckwheat. ta 6 82 165 
Valuer ane cae $9 $82 $181 
Corn Ce, anes ee 891 18,599 6,814 
Value $1,815 $1,178 $17,199 $8,537 
Oats: ask rent 14 412 1,076 5,493 
Value $9 $227 $554 $3,265 
Rice ao... 10,814 3,185 183,299 69,812 
Value $549 $159 $7,969 $3,904 
RVes ceo 2,077 10,722 12,073) §42,532 
Value $1,704 $14,106 $9,725 $53,489 
Flour, bris.. 12 4 35 48 
Value .... $47 $29 $1,448 $293 
Wheat, bus. 3,747 8,424 71,007 178,551 
Value .... $4,033 $15,167 $78,841 $276,730 
Flour, bris.. . 1,03 955 15,102 12,386 
Value .... $5,327 $7,862 $77,355 $86,052 


| Lord’s Truck and Wagon Dump 
| Master Of Them All 


Yor vitw or 
mUSTING FRAME 


BOUL IRON APPROALN 


© 
s 
@ 
2 
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S 
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SIMPLE in operation. 


DURABILITY unexcelled. 
PRACTICAL in every way. 


322 LIBERTY BLDG. 


WTS 


WILL DUMP from any length truck or wagon into a 
single dump door, or any number of doors. 


LOW COST of installation. 


ABSOLUTE LOCK at any height at all times. 
MOTOR furnished with dump. 


For detailed information, prices and descriptive circular, write 


Lord’s Universal Truck and Wagon Dump Company 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


(781) 5 


ery: 4b, 
greatest strength 
appearance. 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 
Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 
linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPECO. 


500 N. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 


week ending May 23, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 
July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles May 23, May24, May23, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley “ac aes 302 217 19,607 
Corn’ «5.4 ae eee 111 589 7,180 
Oats 2.2 iiss eee 365 ek 7,675 
RY€ i./s0's ele eee 455 1,139 5 46.397, 
Wheat .& verse nee *1,526 374 183,923 
To Italy2e2 pene 77 a. 25,076 
United Kingdcom.. 131 38,701 
Other Europe..... 558 74 61,611 
Canada: .3.s0esmere 243 Bans 49,351 
Other countries... 517 300 9,184 
Total? UniSsestes er tae 2,379 264,782 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley = sc.ctercrencrecse 522 50 =12,848 
Oats © 405. en eee 1,380 681 13,741 
Rye 2h.ccroeaoe ees 92 15 4,106 
Wheatit.cteaeee 1,760 3,103 58,162 
Total Canadian. 3,754 3,849 88,857 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour, 122,400 bbls. 


EROOM CORN MARKETS. 


The market situation has had no new 
development to change it from con- 
ditions as existing heretofore. Corn-is 
being sold and shipped in a limited man- 
ner, manufacturers buying for the most 
part only as needea to fill in their 
stocks, with a few instances noted of 
buying to protect themselves against 
uncertainties of the future. It appears 
however as though both manufacturers 
and dealers were playing ‘‘a waiting 
game.” 

Receipts from field points have been 
light and have consisted principally of 
corn obtained from warehouses at pri- 
mary points. 


With the passing of the Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas as a factor on early 
corn, new Lindsay is now considered 
as the earliest source from which qual- 
ity corn can be secured with the quality 
factor also an uncertainty and de- 
pendent on weather conditions until Sep- 
tember. 


Corn with mersi is being held firm 
due to the present situation existing. 
The price range continues as_ hereto- 
fore. Dwarf being held from around 
$70 to $130, with the bulk held at $80 
to $100. Lindsay Standard is held from 
$80 to $125 with picked cars up to $150. 
Western Standard is held on the same 
general basis as dwarf, except crops 
above the average for grade, which are 
held in line with Lindsay.—Broom Corn 
Review. 


—_--— 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


PROFIT 


is assured by using correct 
Grain Grading Equipment 


[ Official Brown Duval 
Moisture Testers 
Scales 

Sieves 

Triers 

Mixers 

Sample Pans 
Accessories 


Why Not Electrify | 
Your Moisture Tester? 


Our equipment used by the Government 
Grain Inspection Depts. and thousands 
of mills and elevators. 


Seed Trade Reporting Bureau | 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AODUUTUVDUTTUNUUUOUTTS ADR AS EOD EPO 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CTT TTT VUTEC TCL LLG LLCO LLLo Loh 


PULL LLL LOL Le CLL 
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Tri-State Mutual 


Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company 
LUVERNE, MINN. 


The premium return has averaged 50% for 22 years 
Our Provisional Grain Policy affords 100% protec- 
tion. Write the Secretary for rates, etc. 

E. A. Brown, Pres. E. H. Moreland, Secy 
W. J. ShanarJ, Vice-Pres. Z. Sharp, Treas. 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their In- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 


Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
| 2,000, 75¢; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 
| F. O. B. Buffalo bulk 100,000 
| clips, $15.00. 


' THE BLACKHALL CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ne 
j—alLife Size 


eye Li 
Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 
ee tis en taremmio of amaed 


namesof your best p: ive custom- 
canes oti Dnal, StataandLocal.-Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


sf eS 99% Gtiaranteed 5 took 


SS-Gould Co,fgaa St Louis: 


A MESSAGE FOR YOU 


in each 


is contained advertise- 


ment appearing in the Price Cur- 


revt-Grain Reporter. Read it. It 


will pay you. 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
material handling problems which has been acquired for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, . 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers ; : 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
wil exactly Bt y Que necust Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


hee THE M. A. LONG COMPANY 


Elevator Buckets Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Grain Scoops 


Flexible > 
Car Loading 
Spouts 


THE WEBSTER Mrc. COMPANY Richardson “Seale Company. 


4500-60 Cortland Street 


New York Chicago Memphis Houston Heights — 
CHICAGO Minneapolis Omah:z Wichita Pasadena 


‘ 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


the probability during the summer and fall of 

less persecution of business through governmental 
channels, the assurance of which seems even now 
more definite. 


| I: MAY BE recalled that we have suggested here 


The long-standing political football of Congress 
and the subject of expensive and impertinent attack 
through governmental bureaus, commissions, etc., 
‘organized business today is more fully protected 
from such political attack than for some time. Sen- 
| ators of the La Follette, Norris and Shipstead type 
| have had their wings clipped recently and are not 
exerting their former influence. 
| The appointment of W. E. Humphrey to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is a challenge to the Senate’s 
| former whims in heckling our trade interests through 
| the commission, as entirely counter to its purpose. 
|The commission is at present conservative and very 
properly taking the position that its broad powers 
shall not be subject through the vehicle of politics 
to the petty personal tactics of Senators. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
also supporting action of the same sort, standing 
opposed to the annoyances heretofore surrounding 
| business through the small caliber inquiries, investi- 
|gations and regulatory enterprises of government 
| officials. 

The opinions of President Coolidge very clearly 
; support this attitude. 


Vigorous Co-operation Wecessary. 
This paper does not undertake a general or spe- 
cific defense of any single large interest for actual 
or alleged misdemeanors, but we do oppose as unfair 
‘and un-American the attacks on the large business 
corporation simply because of its very size. 

An interesting change has been going on in the 
\list of stockholders among such large corporations 
/which, with the notable exception of Henry Ford’s 
‘interests, are now widely held by the common people. 


It is, therefore, more important under such cir- 
‘cumstances for the voters of the country who may 
perhaps be stockholders in certain national utilities 
or large corporations to consider most carefully the 
character and qualifications of the public servants 
‘they elect to office. If we are to avoid the indi- 
vidual and combined mis-directed legislative efforts 
of such public servants, we can best start the weed- 
ing out process when their names are posted for con- 
sideration at the polls. Blackball them there rather 
than cry about their actions later. 

People in the cities and on the farms alike must be a 
unit in their attitude towards such matters if any 
/real improvement is to be expected in the hails of 
| Congress and of state legislatures. Such line of 
action is quite easy to the individual whose “ox is 
being gored,” but a more comprehensive broad-mind- 
edness is demanded, with a sympathetic view of the 
Similar interests of your neighbor if we are to place 
the right sort of people in’ political power. 


Gold Fishing Approved in Courts 

Some months ago, the gold fish phrase was coined, 
referring as it does to the printed list of income 
‘taxes thrown open to the public just as the clothes 
line in your backyard reveals the intimacies of the 
‘family wash. It was not unexpected that the Su- 
‘preme Court, from the point of law, should uphold 
‘the right of such newspapers, but our best judgment 
is that the people are not in favor of this rank 


Established 1844 
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publicity, as it entirely disregards one of the most 
personal aspects of the individual. It has been said 
by one with considerable insight into political affairs 
that last year’s publication of the income tax list was 
a contributing cause to the Coolidge election land- 
slide. The court’s action is, therefore, not con- 
sistent with the conservative policies of the Coolidge 
administration and a notable exception to the above 
mentioned let-up in governmental intrusion into pri- 
vate business affairs. 

It is probably truthfully said that members of 
Congress with influence in such matters are back of 
this entire proposition, adding just another detail of 
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JUNE CROP ESTIMATES 


HE June first crop estimates of ex- 

perts, Murray, Snow and Cromwell, 

indicate a wheat crop this year of 
around two hundred million bushels less 
than in 1924 and if these estimates prove 
to be correct, the United States will be 
substantially upon a domestic basis. 

A short crop will, of course, mean a 
good price per bushel to the farmer, but 
low yield per acre will cut his total in- 
come from that source to a figure which 
will lack much of being encouraging. 

The market was steady to lower un- 
der the bullish estimates which had been 
accurately discounted by the trade. 


sac 


proof that such Congressmen lack true business 
judgment, executive ability or common decency. 


Improved Farm Outlook. 


An interesting survey has just been concluded by 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce paralleling grain 
prices and the prices paid for the farmer’s needs. The 
conclusion is drawn that the month of May has 
shown a considerable increase in the value of our 
principal farm products, and strange to say much 
of the farmer’s purchases have declined a trifle. It 
is the latter detail which may be surprising to our 
readers, for they know full well, of course, how 
substantially grain, hogs and cattle advanced during 
the month. 

Therefore, our concern is with the tabulation of 
thirty-eight leading° commodities (a broad _ repre- 
sentative list) and manufactured articles showing 
twenty declines, nine unchanged, and nine advances. 
The significant detail of this survey is the fact that 
the nine items which advanced are farm commodi- 
ties. It would seem, therefore, that the farmer has 
been doubly blessed and should have very little to 
complain about, as he faces the winter wheat harvest 
of the Southwest and the advancing harvest during 
the summer and fall. 


The Price Current- Grain Reporter 


‘Exponent of Trade Interest in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, Flour, Provisions, Live Stock, Etc. 


$3.004 Yran 
1 Secale Coaeun 35 Gaal 


To the farmer requiring credit, little difficulty 
should be encountered because the easing tendency 
of the money market has continued. In fact, from 
some Middle Western agricultural sections, the fed- 
eral reserve banks report a somewhat increased de- 
mand for loans. In the aggregate, there has been 
quite an increase in the so-called farm capital ac- 
count through the increased investment in corn acre- 
age replacing hay and wheat acreage which was 
abandoned for reasons of over-production in the 
former crop and winter killing in the latter. 


Finances of the Week. 


The country is being flooded with printed matter 
that is largely grossly exaggerated concerning the 
offenses of our great financial and commodity ex- 
changes. The rather close parallel advance in prices 
on both the grain and stock exchanges may be more 
than a coincidence. We doubt if anyone is suffi- 
ciently posted to know definitely on this point just 
how much of the total volume has been legitimate 
speculation. Neither does anyone who is acquainted 
with the enormous magnitude of exchange opera- 
tions dispute the fact that there are much needed 
corrections to be made. It seems to us that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine covered this in a prac- 
tical, intelligent manner in his Chicago addresses 
where he said that such policing of our exchanges 
can and doubtless will be made within their own 
ranks. 


Stocks in many issues advanced rather sharply 
last week and confidence in the stability of stock 
exchange operations was very generally restored, 
for exchange transactions have again assumed their 
proper position in the influence of domestic financial 
affairs. The fluttering of the franc is certainly 
explained in today’s uncertainty in the French budget 
and by the forthcoming maturities on their indebted- 
ness, aS well as pending changes in the government’s 
tax policy. 

Cotton and grain commodity exchanges seem to 
reflect a strengthening situation in the pits and fun- 
damentally throughout the growing and marketing 
areas. 


The St. Paul Railroad receivership continues to 
occupy front page position in the papers. President 
H. E. Byram is quoted to the effect that the road’s 
difficulties could hardly have been foreseen, being 
the direct result of business disturbances during 
and after the war, trade depression in the Northwest 
where its lines radiate and the extensive control by 
the government of railroad operations, expenses and 
earnings. It seems to us that the following comment 
of President Byram is especially pertinent: 


It is interesting to note in this connection that al- 
though many railroads have failed to operate profitably 
under these conditions, those who have felt the urge to 
discuss transportation matters have somehow overlooked 
the fact that it is not altogether fair to hold railroad 
managers fully responsible for results when so many 
essential factors are outside their control. 


Fire Losses. 


Statements have just been published for the year 
1924, covering the record breaking high fire losses 
of the country, not to be proud of in the class of 
new records, however. The losses in our trades 
among readers of THE Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
porter has been about in line with the entire indus- 
trial interests of the nation, although the trade press, 
the insurance companies specializing in our field 
and all interested persons have devoted much time 
to hammering home the greater care and protection 
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which must surround the thousands of plants in the 
trade. 


Unfortunately, an alarming element in such fire 
losses is arson, for which special agents in the field 
are continually alert. Such representatives likewise 
inspect fire fighting apparatus, fire protective equip- 
ment, but above all, upholding the moral standard of 
the operators in the industry. 


It is rather a far-fetched solace to believe that 
without these efforts, fire losses would assuredly 
be even greater than they are. The design, con- 
struction and operation of fireproof properties is 
undoubtedly better each decade, but the shameful 
heavy loss ratio for 1924 is causing real concern, not 
only among the insurance companies who foot the 
bill, but to the policy holders, whose premiums will 
inerease if the present year is similar. 


PROTECTION OF OUR INDUSTRIES 


country, during the time that William McKin- 

ley was president, reached the climax in its 
efforts to upbuild and to protect the nation’s indus- 
tries by means of a protective tariff. 


S OME students of political economy say that this 


It will be remembered that one of the slogans 
of the Republican party in the campaign for his 
election was “the full dinner pail,” the aforesaid pail 
being made from tin which had been manufactured 
in one of our then “toddling infant’ industries, the 
tin plate mill. 


Since that time tariff walls of varying height and 
strength have been erected by Congress in an effort 
to protect this industry cr that one and to give 
relief to this group of producers or the other one. 


Sometimes the protection thus afforded, has, ‘as 
in the case of the tin plate industry, been sufficiently 
permanent to enable the industry to grow to huge 
proportions and to become an integral part of this 
country’s commercial fabric. 


At other times, due it may be, to lack of con- 
tinuity of protection or to the fact that the idea was 
basically unsound, the industry was like a plant 
that had been forced in the hothouse in that it 
withered away and died when the forcing stimulus 
was withdrawn. 


With world competation becoming more and more 
keen the problem of thus protecting our producers 
and manufacturers without bringing down upon us 
from abroad retaliatory measures, is becoming in- 
creasingly delicate. 

AS our exports in 1924 were valued at around 
four and a half billions of dollars, the necessity of 
keeping these foreign markets open is obvious. 


This subject is becoming more and more inter- 
woven with the interest of our agriculturists, whose 
dooryard is not the boundary of their affairs. 


—_—_ 


A WOOL FUTURES MARKET 


IDE fluctuations recently in the price of wool 

WV have led to the suggestion from some sources 

that a wool futures market be established, 

and although this suggestion has not been of sub- 

stantial volume, it does show that some dealers, 

appreciating the value of the futures market to the 

grain, cotton and allied trades, would like to try it 
out with wool. 


Those who are opposed to the idea point out the 
lack of standards, the difficulty in grading and the 
unreliability of statistics as unsurmountable diffi- 
eulties precluding the possibility of trading in wool 
futures. 


Faulty statistics could of course to a large extent 
be corrected and standards, as we see the matter, 
could be set up in the wool industry in much the 
same way they are now established for cotton, thus 
leaving only the difficulty of grading as the really 
hard problem to solve. If the conclusion is eventu- 
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ally reached that a wool futures market would be 
of definite service to the industry, as we believe it is, 
those behind the movement will soon find a solution 
to such barriers as may be presented. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 


E have upon a number of occasions recently 
\X/ referred to the code of ethics of the grain 

trade and without any desire to “preach” we 
want to refer to the matter again. 


The prime incentive to any undertaking is the 
making of money, and as Mr. V. E. Butler the grain 
insurance authority of Indianapolis, told the mem- 
bers of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, “No 
one cares how much money you make just so long 
as you perform a service in making it.” 

That, of course, presumes that we are willing to 
let “the other fellow” make his share of the profit 
on any business deal, and do not try to take all of 
it ourselves. 

Selfishness and greed are the two outstanding 
reasons for the failure of a code of ethics to prop- 
erly function, and while we are confident the men 
in the legitimate grain trade are as free from these 
faults as in any other industry in the country there 
are unfortunately still a gooi many people who 
apparently feel that the getting of money is the 
main, if not the sole, objective in life. 


WHEN COUNTY AGENT GOES WRONG 


Hk FOLLOWING, taken from Farm Implement 


News, will, we are sure, be of interest to many 

of our readers, and where the conditions re- 
ferred to exist, the information may be made of 
substantial value: 


Some county agents do go wrong. In this case we do 
not mean in a moral sense. We mean that they engage 
in activities for which there is no warrant in the law 
by which the county agent system was created, and by 
these activities they injure the business of local trades— 
men upon whose success depends in a large measure the 
welfare of the community. We say these activities, such 
as promoting co-operative buying and aiding other forms 
of direct selling, were not included in the functions of 
the county agent specified in the Smith-Lever act, and 
more to the point is the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture in 1922 issued what was equivalent to an 
order forbidding such activities. 

“County agents,”’ said the Department, ‘‘may not prop- 
erly act as organizers for farmers’ associations; conduct 
membership campaigns; solicit memberships; edit organi- 
zation publications; manage co-operative business enter— 
prises; engage in commercial activities, nor take any part 
in the work of farmers’ organizations, or of an individual 
farmer, which is outside of their duties as defined by 
law.” 

Every implement dealer or other tradesman in whose 
trade field a county agent engages in any of the activi- 
ties thus prohibited by the Department of Agriculture, 
especially commercial activities, owes it to himself and 
his community to file complaint of such offense with the 
authorities. 

Secretary Hodge stated in his report at the 1924 Fed- 
eration convention that complaints he had received in 
that year were brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties, with the result that the offending county agents were 
warned to cease activities complained of. Some of the 
secretaries of state associations have urged their mem-— 
bers to advise them when a county agent goes wrong in 
his activities and stated that they would file complaint 
with the authorities. 

No doubt there are some county agents who do not 
know that commercial activities have been banned by the 
Department of Agriculture. Perhaps some even have an 
impression that such activities are a part of their duty 
as defined by the iaw. A word to them by local mer- 
chants may have the desired effect. Where it does not 
there should be no hesitation in making complaint. 


NEW WHEAT 


in other departments quite definitely discuss 
the new wheat situation. It is mainly con- 
cerned with two factors; the apprehension in the 
Northern tier of winter wheat production relative 
to damage and freezing, through insect devastation 


To MARKET REPORTS and statistical data 


June 3 1225, 
> 
WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. ‘ 
The following tabulation is a summary of figures fr 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’’ these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 


sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 
May 30, May 23, May 31, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924, 
Primary receipts...... 5,453,000 5,192,000 2,951,000 
Primary shipments.... 4,788,000 6,828,000 2,829,000 
Receipts since July 1.488,373,000 482,920,000 327,295, 
Wibi ble: } cca tleett meeaeirs 34,968,000 37,173,000 43,111, 
Bradst’'s vis., May 23. 39,059,000 42,780,000 46,964,000 
Brad., Can., May 23.. 49,946,000 53,748,000 68,062,000 
Exports, American.... 6,483,000 6,068,000 12,183,000 
Exports, world’s...... 11,114,000 10,039,000 18,437, 
On’ passages ...7.. 00. 55,552,000 59,008,000 64,312,005 
Corn— 5 
Primary receipts...... 4,426,000 2,734,000 3,747,000 
Primary shipments.... 2,571,000 2,160,000 3,493,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.152,091,000 147,665,000 200,619,000 
Visible. vs. cinsisnutspteee< 17,140,000 17,383,000 12,288,000 
Bradst’s vis, May 23. 18,777,000 20,978,000 tty 
Exports, American.... 26,000 6,000 118; 
Exports; world's)... -. 3,818,000 3,285,000 7,747,000 
On! ‘passages. sewers. 11,781,000 9,036,000 24,038,000 
Oats— | 
Primary receipts...... 3,068,000 3,313,000 2,836, 
Primary shipments.... 4,335,000 4,626,000 2,996,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.236,882,000 233,814,000 203,642, 
Visible. "25 Soe ttaie< 35,331,000 37,349,000 6,720, 
Bradst’s, May 23.00... 39,756,000 42,894,000 8,098, 
Exports, American...:. 4,053,000 3,116,000 846, 
Exports, world’s...... 5,341,000 3,298,000 1,842,000 
On Bpassageias-teastal cs 15,280,000 12,970,000 6,010,000 
Cattle— Pt 
Receipts, 6 markets... 161,900 167,000 180, 
Shipments, 6 markets. 42,000 51,000 75,000 
Hogs— » 
Receipts, 9 markets... 513,000 455,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 203,000 189,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 144,000 203,000 1 
Shipmerts, 15 markets 32,000 38,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
rea ety Ariane an 792,000 515,000 638, 
Season to date..:..:. 7,335,000 6,543,000  10,389,0 
Exports, hog products— 
Meats, |lbstheneenr cree 12,089,000 7,313.000 17,599,008 
Tard 2. Meeptaa ethers foe 10,329,000 9,374,000 10.385,000 
Livestock prices, Chicago— ; 
Cattle: 50 Se Aeehccs crete $10.05 $10.00 
FLOSS ee lai. sleoteres ols sass 11.95 12.35 
Sheept fc tiarpectlecene 7.00 7.10 
Tiambs! Sas cae s evrenies 13.00 12.65 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 238 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— i 
Eg BeOS Stee 0 oe $16.17% $15.75 $10.2 
SU ao Rohan ss ears a 16.22% 15.85 a 
September ......... 16.45 16.10 = 
October Witea-eeee eee 16.4215 16.05 
S. R. Sides— 
May “vacates avis « $17.90 $17.45 
JULY 7 is aces se eee 17.90 17.42% 
D. S. Bellies— 
Mayr’ s caletshalets etereat $20.25 $20.25 
SUE Stas Us hate niels 20.37% 19,95 
Wheat— 
Marys .tios ten ote eek eres $1.66 $1.70 
Tulydepce seo ee 1.63% 1.5654 
September GJ... cscs 1.6036 1.49 


deterioration through favorable production in othe 


areas. ; 

A detail of much importance is also the time of 
the first movement which in Kansas is promiaiy 
for the first week in June; in Central Illinois an 
similar latitudes, about the middle of July. 

Our private reports rather indicate over-emphasis 
on the frost damage factor, which is quite fully cov 
ered in the crop reports earlier this week, issued 
Murray, Snow and others. 


creer nnn REE ceetnec EEE 


CLEANUP INSIDE AND OUT 


i 
ing up the surroundings is, of course, very 
fine, but the important place for cleaning opel 

ations is inside. 


P AINTING the outside of an elevator and clean 


Rats and other vermin are not only insanitary, b 
they are an expensive luxury which should, in so 
as is humanly possible, be dispensed with. 

Modern methods make that task, in most instan 
comparatively easy, and right now, when most ele 
tors have in them only a small amount of grain, 
the logical time to do it. 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
La ppd nel a spe pa Sg 
Wer 0} e grain, feed, 

. bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 

The character of advertisements in its col- 
amns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
ee nents <r ety grea only weekly, 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 3, 1925. 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


[cratic has been considerable deteri- 


oration in the outlook for the new 

winter wheat crop during the past 
few weeks as the result of damage from 
insects, such as Hessian fly and from 
Various plant diseases, as well as un- 
favorable weather conditions. Those in 
closest touch with the country express 
the belief that the full effect of the re- 
cent freeze and frost over the greater 
part of the belt will not be known until 
harvest time and that the damage will 
show up ultimately in the way of much 
smaller yields per acre than suggested 
by conditional figures. It is on account 
Oi this that they expect the Goyvy- 
ernment report, to be issued next week, 
will make a poorer showing than the 
private returns. The takeall disease 
has been found in several counties in cen- 
tral Kansas and may do some damage 
there, but the main factor as far as this 
disease is concerned is that it has ap- 
parently established itself in the heart 
of the great American winter wheat belt, 
and unless steps are taken to control 
Bit, the damage will be a factor every 
year when weather conditions are favor- 
able for its development. The crop has 
been going backward steadily and un- 
less rains come shortly further damage 
is likely to be reported as there is no 
reserve moisture over a large territory, 
and the critical period of growth is now 
at hand in Kansas. Harvesting is ex- 
pected to start this week in advanced 
sections in Oklahoma, and should be on 
in Kansas next week, although the 
northern counties will not start to har- 
Vest until late in the month. New wheat 
should be available in the Southwest in 
fair quantities around June 15. The In- 
diana, Ohio and Illinois winter wheat 
crops have ‘been severely injured in 
some sections by the recent freeze but 
to what extent cannot be determined as 
yet. The tendency is now to lower esti- 
mates on the Kansas crop to around 
$5,000,000 bus. and under, with some 
showing fully 15,000,000 bus. less than 
that figure. Even the most optimistic 
Views do not exceed 100,000,000 bus., or 
about two-thirds of last year, and fur- 
ther plowing up of acreage is reported 
not only in that state but also in other 
sections where it is still not too late to 
put in corn or catch crops. 


Rain Badly Needed. 
Soaking rains would be highly bene- 
ficial over the greater part of the spring 
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wheat belt. During the past month the 
Ked river valley received fairly liberal 
rains, but the moisture received over 
the balance of the belt was largely in 
the way of showers, which did little 
lasting good and with a lack of reserve 
moisture it would take but a few days 
of hot and dry weather to bring in a 
vast number of unfavorable crop com- 
ments. Owing to the extremely unfavor- 
able weather conditions of late, the crop 
has failed to stool as it should in many 
sections with the result that the stand 
is light, and the yield per acre will not 
be overly large. Whether the spring 
wheat crop was damaged by the recent 
freeze is problematical, but according to 
the best reports the low temperature did 
little permanent damage. It is only 
about 30 days to the first reports of 
black rust developing in the Northwest 
and weather conditions will determine 
whether it does material damage or not. 
The May delivery here passed out with- 
out any fireworks, although trading the 
last day of the month was on a mod- 
erately liberal scale and price changes 
were very rapid. With the exception 
of excessive rains in France the Eu- 
ropean crop outlook remains extremely 
favorable, and new wheat is already be- 
ing offered from North Africa. The rain 
reports from France naturally attract at- 
tention in view of the fact that it was 
the continued rains last year as well as 
other conditions that resulted in the 
poor crop. It is too early, however, to 
make estimates on the yield. At the 
same time, as long as the European sit- 
uation is so favorable, there is no dis- 
position on the part of importers to buy 
wheat for deferred shipment. 


Coarse Grains. 

Considerable damage was done to the 
new corn crop in the more northern sec- 
tions by the recent frost and freeze, and 
much replanting will have to ibe done. 
The advantage of the early season has 
been largely lost as some of the crop ex- 
perts see it, and the season in many sec- 
tions is now fully as late as it was last 
season, which will necessitate favorable 
weather for a long time in order to 
bring the crop through to maturity in 
good shape. Soaking rains are needed 
over the greater part of the corn belt, 
and unless they are received in the im- 
mediate future the lack of moisture is 
likely to prove a big influence in the 
market as a price making factor. The 
demand for cash corn has not been 
active but at the same time the after 
planting movement has proven very dis- 
appointing and the visible supply ; has 
steadily decreased. The oats crop is 
very spotted with rains now needed over 
a wide area, and there was also more 
or less damage from the recent freeze. 
The rye crop was caught in the bloom in 
many sections, and heavy damage is 
feared, but the extent of this probably 
will not be definitely Known until har- 
vest. A little export demand has been 
in evidence, but it is apparent that the 
European call will not be as large as 
long as the foreign crop outlook remains 
as favorable as it is at the present time. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


May 29, May 23, May 31, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
IW TGS risteriene ok 5,873,000 5,576,000 2,944,000 
COL ig ci ee wick 4,440,000 2,591,000 3,505.000 
LG FA: Ses aie eme ee 3,097,000 3,259,000 2,809,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with comparisons 
as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24 
PASE AWEOK. atiscels ethan 12,910,000 9.258 000 
Preceding week ...... 11,416,009 8.788.000 


Since July aie c 975,264,000 930,776,000 


Wheat values were on the upgrade the 
past week as the result of bullish crop 
reports, dry weather prevailing over the 
greater part of the belt, and there was 
also claims of heavy damage by the re- 
cent freeze in parts of the winter wheat 
belt. Profit taking toward the last with 
evening up for over the double holiday 
caused a recession from the top and the 
finish was at net gains of 6%@llc on 


the new crop futures while the May ex- 
pired at a net loss of 4%4c. There were 
no untoward developments in the latter 
and ‘all contracts were cleaned up at the 
last. 

Corn showed considerable resistance 
to pressure the past week, with senti- 
ment more inclined to the buying side, 
the strength in wheat having consider- 
able influence as did the heavy freeze 
which necessitated some replanting over 
a wide area. The finish was at net gains 
of 2@3%e, the latter on September. Hast- 
ern cash demand remains relatively 
slow, but stocks continue to decrease 
as the result of shipments via lake. The 
entire grain belt needs a soaking rain. 

Unfavorable crop reports were re- 
ceived on oats due to lack of rainfall and 
the recent freeze and the market made 
a fair response to increased local and 
outside buying and the finish was at 
net gains of 2%@3%c, with the deferred 
deliveries leading. Cash demand was 
only fair. The freeze apparently did 
more damage to rye than to any other 
grain, and while the May was weak and 
closed 3%e lower due to scattered liq- 
uidation the new crop months were 3% 
@8'%c higher, the latter on September. 
Range of cash grain prices in leading 
markets follow: 


Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
May $1.73 $1.65 $1.6556 $1.69% $1.04 
July 1.66% 1.563% 1.633, 1.565g 1.0634 
Sept. 1.61% 1.49% 1.60% 1.49% 1.07% 

Corn— 

May 1.18% 1.14% 1.16%. 1.14% 715% 
July 1.20% 1.16% 1.18% 1.16% .765% 
Sept. 1.195, 1.15 1.18% 1.15 .T61% 

Oats— 

May 497% 4534 4TH .4536 45%, 
July 493g 45% A8% 4534 44 
Sept. 4914 45% 48% .45 58 39% 

Rye— 

May 120% 1.14 1.14 sald 65% 

July 1.2056 1.14 1.173% 1.1414 674 

Sept. 1.18% 1.07% 1.16% 1.07% 67% 
<=> — 

WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 

TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
500,000 23,278,000 
742,000 328,303,000 415,373,000 


1922-23. 
Stocks at 

July wh. Sear OG; 
Receipts to 

May 30...488, 
Shipments to 

May 30...368,257,000 185,875,000 260,464,000 
Stocks on 

23,806,000 36,202,000 28,435,000 

Consumption to 


May 30... 
May 30...127,179,000 129,504,000 137,265,000 


10,789,000 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 

Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 

Nov. 5,743,000 782,000 

Receipts to 


May 30...152,091,000 200,719,000 187,237,000 
Shipments to 


1922-23. 


Stocks at 
1 5,340,000 


May 30... 82,919,000 122,246,000 113,493,000 
Stocks on 
May 30... 15,555,000 8,872,000 5,004,000 
Consumption to 
May 30... 59,360,000 70,383,000 74,070,000 
Se SE 
OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23 

AUgi. “Laan 


1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 


May 30...236,382,000 203,342,000 204,646,000 
Shipments to 


Stocks at 


May 30...159,365,000 158,629,000 171,907,000 
Stocks on 

May 30... 31,676,000 4,478,000 11,340,000 
Consumption to 

May 30... 47,109,000 44,427,000 58,086,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 


in store in Canada on May 15: 

May 22, May 15, May 23 

1925. 1925. 1924 
1,225,148 1,149,603 382,205 
1,194,206 1,963,603 72,414 
ae 65,986 SF Ce 
2,885,913 3,387,140 1,000,787 
885,631 992,268 538,364 
Total, bus...6,190,898 7,558,600 1,993,770 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to May 
30 (000 omitted): 

May30, May31, May30, May31, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24: 

Chicago .......1,096 213 69,480 49,270 
BLOX Citys acne 24 30 1,939 1,515 
Milwaukee .... 26 16 8,479 2,185 
Minneapolis 673 869 99,378 99,622 
TS eS 1,587 386 105,496 36,157 
ere 2 /OUIS 555 /3's 545 380 41,941 31,116 
BEOIEGO) Cosiccs sco 165 56 =: 11,963 15,672 
Mvichita wos... ws 135 wee S6.201 P35 ites 
Detroit 14 20 1,825 1.812 
Kansas 743 533 84,968 57,246 
Peoria 36 14 z,UU0 Z,110 
Omaha 204 287 28,401 16,802 
Indianapolis ... 37 32 4,179 5,792 
Pte JOSeph.s dee 168 115 11,517 7,991 
Motaly -. .-b,453 2,951 488,373 327,995 
Shipments ..... 4,788 2,829 368,257 185,875 

>= 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
the Broomhall service 


as reported by 
and forwarded to this paper: 
May 30, May 23 May 5l, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 6,483,000 6,068,000 12,183,000 
Argentine ..... 1,799,000 859,000 4,358,000: 
Australian ...2,568,000 3,032,000 1,104.000 
Indian 264,000 80,000 136,000 
BINUISSIAN cin spe mie PER PLO 480,000 
Wthers' \ hawssas 2 176,000 
Total ......11,114,000 10,039,000 18,487,000 


Of the above total wheat from Ameri- 
ca there cleared in the form of flour 
855,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American § .376,103,000 382,983,000 385,066.00) 
Argentine .110,002,000 141,490,000 116,720,000 
Australian .107,624,000 68,906,900 42,048,000 
Indian .... 29,896,000 6,200,000 12,364,000 
tussian 328;0007 328,048 O0Uiee wires ad 
Others 2.736,000 15,884,000 6,387,000 

Total . .626,689,000 643,511,000 562 

SS GAS OIL Unies Bike, c,h ane 753,195,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


May 30, May 23, May 31 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
MiInerican Wii.ci..: 26,000 26,000 119,000 
Argentine . 2,304,000 2,468,000 6,208,000 
PEP ICR eee elet  REEe e's pia 0. js Sebo de 162,00) 
CRIES), pico Ge REC Lenp eee 255,00) 
Othersie. cineca 1,488,000 791,000 1,003,000) 
MOtak... akicsees 3,818,000 3,285,000 7,747,000 


Exports of corn since Noy. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1923-24. 

American 11,361,000 

Argentine 47,788,000 

African 5,270,000 

Russian .... 2, 4,985.000 

Others 26,555,000 
Total 95,959,000 116,645,000 
Season, <.2.6 29,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


May 30, May 23, May 31, 

1925. 1925. 1924 
American ..... 4,053,000 3,116,000 846,000 
Argentine 1,288,000 182.000 966,000 
ROUT Smee ect cite ae Sasefstesay | loans) «apse 30,900 
Totals. sates ae 5,341,000 3,298,000 1,842,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, and 
comparisons for three years: 


1923-24. 
American 20,460,000 
Argentine 31,061,000 
Russian 240.000" LIN ace 
Others 1,714,000 1,300,000 4,290,000 
Total _.77,265,000 53,061,000 56,943,000 
PSEPBOTI UN 5 + e/g) 's.<iw 6 sraleve 67,500,000 65.765,000 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U.S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


May 30, May 23, May 31, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wiheat® Sst «rd 5,916,000 6,366,000 9,215,000 
MVEA DS Narre eaters 728,000 1,067,000 1.377,000 
ACY Ree ee 22,000 AS O00. «.citglantas 
PS ATIOVE Wen sicciccs 1,399,000 1,494,000 406,000 
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WARTIME WHEAT PRICES 


A Review of How the Price of Wheat Was 
Fixed During the War and the 
Reasons Therefor. 


A report by Dr. Frank H. Surface, an 
economist of the United States grain 
administration, made public on May 27, 
reveals for the first time a chapter of 
war history which is of special interest 
to the American farmer. 


“By every measure which we ¢an ap- 
ply,” said Dr. Surface, “the wheat 
farmer in the United States was ex- 
tremely prosperous during these three 
crop years (1917, 1918, 1919, the years 
of price fixing). This prosperity was 
the direct result of the policies pursued 
by the food administration and the 
grain corporation. The suggestion that 
the farmer would have received higher 
prices without the control measure is an 
illusion and the suggestion that he 
would have welcomed a period of profi- 

teering is an affront to his patriotism.” 


Edward M. Flesh of the St. Louis 
grain trade, liquidating trustee of the 
grain corporation, explained that Dr. 
Surface had prepared the special report 
at the request of “certain members” who 
served on President Wilson’s wheat fair 
price committee. He did not say which 
of the eleven members of that commit- 
tee had made the request. 


A more complete report on the work 


of the grain corporation wil] be pub-. 


lished later. The special one is 100 
printed pages in length, including a 
three-page foreword by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, who was food admin- 
istrator during the war. Much of the re- 
port is devoted to tables and _ charts 
showing the operations of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoover said that “several mem- 
bers” of the fair price committee had 
asked for a complete review of the cor- 
poration’s work because of “the misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentation 
frown up over the action of the com- 
mittee in 1917.” 


Sufficient time has elapsed, he ex- 
plained, so that a broad perspective can 
be given of the operations and, in addi- 
tion, it is permissible now to reveal the 
war fact that the allies were ready to 
force down the price of wheat. 


Quick Action Necessary. 
Notice had been served, Mr. Hoover 
said, that the allies would pay only 
about $1.50 for American wheat. Con- 
gress had fixed a $2 minimum for 1916, 
but nothing for the 1917 crop. 


“It was clear,’ Mr. Hoover said, “that 
unless action should be taken up on our 
part the American farmer would receive 
$1.50 a bushel for his wheat and the 
price already was falling rapidly toward 
that level. 

“T and my colleagues considered that 
a situation was impending of the great- 
est injustice and danger to the Ameri- 
can farmers and we recommended to 
the President that our government 
should take control of the market and 
that he should assemble a committee 
to determine what would be a fair price 
for the 1917 crop. Moreover, it was my 
desire that the farmer, through this 
committee, should have an opportunity 
to consider the congressional minimum 
of $2 a bushel was bound to become the 
price the following year unless some 
action was taken.” 

Mr. Hoover recalled that President 
Wilson in approving the $2.20 price, 
said that neither Mr. Hoover nor Julius 
Barnes, wheat director, had anything 
to do with naming the price. 

“That the farmer wouid have realized 
far less for his wheat, without the im- 
portant and courageous action of the 
committee, is certain,” Mr. Hoover said. 
“T believe Dr. Surface demonstrates that 
the price which was recommended by 
the committee and adopted by the Presi- 
dent was relatively higher than that of 
other agricultural commodities in which 
there was a free market. And it was 
relatively higher still than the prices 
determined under similar circumstances, 
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for most other great commodities such 
as iron, steel and copper.” 

Except for continued support by the 
grain corporation after the arniistice 
the bottom would have fallen out of the 
wheat market in 1919, in the opinion of 
Mr. Hoover. 


Purchases Amount to $500,000,000. 

“Wheat to the value of nearly $500,- 
000,000 was purchased in this period by 
the grain corporation in order to sup- 
port the market,’ Mr. Hoover said. 
“The activities of the grain corporation 
by the elimination of war speculation, 
made possible a reduction in the retail 
price of flour from $18 to $13 a barrel, 
while at the same time the farmer re- 
ceived more for his wheat.” 

Dr. Surface answered eleven questions 
on the effect of Mr. Hoover’s program on 
wheat farmers. 

In the first place, he said, the farmer 
received a base price from 20 to 30 cents 
a bushel in excess of the congressional 
guarantee of $2. Wheat farmers re- 
ceived a higher price for their product 
than other farmers, Dr. Surface said, 
and added: 

“This continuously higher price level 
for wheat than for other farm produce 
could not have been maintained in agri- 
culture for the artificial measures adopt- 
ed in the wheat farmers’ interests.” 

Dr. Surface said the American wheat 
grower got a higher return for his 
wheat than growers in any of the sur- 
plus countries. The wheat farmer, he 
found, received more of the consumer’s 
dollar during the government control 
than before or since that period. 

The farmer, he said, received a 
greater portion of the market price of 
wheat than he did of other farm prod- 
ucts. Wheat farmers, Dr. Surface pre- 
sented tables to show, in the three years 
of control “realized the largest margins 
ever recorded betwen the cost of pro- 
duction and the farm value of wheat, 
and that during these years they made 
the largest profits ever recorded for 
American wheat growers.” 

A 51 per cent greater wheat acreage 
than the pre-war average was cited by 
Dr. Surface to prove that the prices 
were high enough to stimulate produc- 
tion. Land values, he shows, were in- 
creased in the period of wheat control. 

“The purchasing power of wheat in 
terms of other commodities,’ Dr. Sur- 
face said, “was relatively higher during 
the period of the grain corporation’s 
active existence and wheat growers 
were in a more prosperous condition 
than at any other time in recent years.” 

Dr. Surface, in answering the last of 
the questions, denied that the policies of 
the grain corporation had anything to 
do with the collapse of prices, “which 
took place months after its termination 
and was due to world wide events which 
caused the prices of all commodities to 
fall 


A NEW COLD WEATHER CORN. 


Revolutionary experiments in corn 
are in progress at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture following the return to 
Washington of Fred D. Ritchey of the 


bureau of cereal investigations, with a° 


number of new varieties discovered in 
Andean highlands of South America. 

In Bolivia and Peru Mr. Ritchey 
found corn maturing in spite of an av- 
erage temperature for the year of 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, while the average 
minimum temperature during the grow- 
ing season was as low as 39 degrees. 
Few varieties of corn raised commer- 
cially in this country mature in less 
than 120 days. In our corn belt an av- 
erage minimum of 55 degrees night tem- 
perature is considered the limit. The 
average temperature during the growing 
season is 72 degrees. . 

In the south 150 to 180 days is the 
rule of the corn crop. Ability to grow 
a profitable variety of corn through 
crossing of the South American varie- 
ties with those from the far north may 
enable great areas of the United States 
to be thrown open to corn growing and 
extend the celebrated corn belt virtually 
to the Canadian line. The product prob- 
ably will be a dwarf variety, and it is 
said it will mature in abou 70 days. 


JARDINE TO KEEP HANDS OFF 


Secretary Says, However, That Grain Ex- 
change Must Restore Confidence 
In Itself. 


A clearing house for the Chicago 
Board of Trade as one device for put- 
ting a stop to runaway grain markets 
Was among the suggestions brought out 
at a conference last Friday between 
board officials and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine. It came from the officials 
themselves as one of several remedies 
under consideration. 


“The Board of Trade,” said Mr. Jar- 
dine after adjournment, “is seeking 
measures to rectify practices that are 
not good. The organization is fully 
aware that certain conditions need reme- 
dies and the governing officials have out- 
lined in this talk various plans under 
consideration. The board will be able 
to apply the remedies from within and 
to set its house in order, and I have 
no doubt this will be done without out- 
side interference. 


Here to Get Acquainted. 


“Right here I want to emphasize this 
was only a friendly call on my part to 
get acquainted. I did not come out here 
with a program of suggestions. The 
board officials know what is wrong and 
they are working on the job of finding 
remedies. 


“In its legitimate business the Board 
of Trade serves a good and useful pur- 
pose. We all know what some of the 
wrong conditions are, when it is possi- 
ble for markets to skyrocket up and 
down under manipulation, fed by wrong 
reports that serve to get the speculating 
public inflamed, office boys, stenograph- 
ers and others with the get rich quick 
fever. 


“The bad things have to be righted 
without interfering with the legitimate 
business of the market, and the govern- 
ing officials realize it and are consider- 
ing several proposals. One is a modern 
clearing house.” 


Secretary Jardine was asked his opin- 
ion of a limit on daily price fluctuation, 
as suggested by Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas. 


“Before forming my views on the idea 
of a limit,” said Mr. Jardine, “I’d have 
to know what the results would be. 
Would it interfere with the legitimate 
business of the board and with the op- 
erations that are beneficial to the com- 
munity? In considering possible reme- 
dies, we’ve got to make certain the cure 
will not be worse than the evil. 

“The board managers recognize, I be- 
lieve, that in some ways the board is 
running wild. The country at large 
wants the conditions corrected. That is 
why the grain futures legislation was 
passed, 

No Place for Gambling. 

“Gambling in futures has no place on 
the board of trade. If there’s a 15-cent 
spread in a day, it is obvious that it 
may not be due to the law of supply 
and demand. The board of trade must 
be preserved for legitimate ‘business, 
and if the officials do not attend to this, 
then some other substitute must be 
found to perform its functions.” 

“T do not want it understood,” he 
added, “‘that I am opposing the board as 
an institution, but the board must re- 
store confidence in itself if it is to sur- 
vive.” 

On LaSalle street, well defined rumors 
held that if a clearing house is set up 
for the grain market, one feature will 
be the utilization of the margin as a 
brake upon runaway grain pits. In some 
banking circles it was pointed out that 
if the governing board could be empow- 
ered to increase the margins required 
for trades in wheat, whenever the mar- 
ket begins to look too jumpy, it might 
steady things down. 

Experts who are impressed with this 
idea argue it would operate somewhat 
as does the federal reserve bank when 
it curbs overexpansion by increasing the 
rediscount rate. 
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Officials of the Board of Trade insist 
no such idea is in contemplation as part 
of a clearing house scheme. But some 
bankers assert it is being seriously 
talked of in some high financial cireleg 
and brokerage houses. 

The period under investigation began 
with Jan. 2 when May deliveries in 
wheat closed at $1.7614. From that date 
on for nearly a month the market shot 
up, touching $2.05% and closing at $2.05 
on Jan. 28. Then the long slide began 
and May deliveries closed at $1.36%4 on 
April 3. During the period especially 
wide fluctuations were noted, several 
days showing 10 cents or more. 

Experts say the market was legitimate 
up to about $1.75. Over that it ran 
away with itself and became top-heayy 
from stenographers, office clerks, and 
the general public. 

Among board officials who met with 
Secretary Jardine were President Frank 
L. Carey and F. S. Lewis and Henry 
A. Rumsey, vice-presidents. The direc- 
tors were there and also half a dozen 
former presidents of the board, includ- 
ing R. G. Chandler, J. P. Griffin, James 
A. Patten, Robert McDougal, John A. 
Bunnell and L. F. Gates. ‘ 


THE FARMER AND FREIGHT 
RATES. 


Careful study of the entire freight 
rate structure of the country was advo 
cated by Secretary Jardine of the Agri- 
culture Department in an address to the 
concluding session of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington on 
May 22. 


Mr. Jardine declared that if American 
business is to make any “significant con- 
tributions to the solution of farm prob- 
lems it must get down to brass tacks, 
find out what these problems are and 
what they involve, and then offer its 
help to the farmer in solving them. He 
continued: 4 

“The business man in city or town 
must realize that the farmer is likewise 
a business man, and that business men 
have a perpetual objection to being di- 
rected from the outside. Nobody needs 
to tell the farmer what to do. He has 
little liking for advice, and rightly so. 
What he wants is an equal. chance to 
carry on his business as other business 
is carried on. r 

“He will welcome co-operation from 
others, just as any good business man 
will, but he will insist on running his 
own business. t 

“For instance, if farmers generally de- 
cide that co-operative marketing is the 
best practice for them they will carry 
out their plans regardless of any oppo- 
sition that may arise from other ele- 
ments in the population. 

“Any individual or any group that 
tries to stem the tide of agricultur 
progress is certain to suffer for his rash- 
ness. Farming is the oldest big indus- 
try we have and the farmer knows his 
business from centuries of experience.” 

On the basis of a joint study of the 
freight rate structure, he declared, “it 
should be possible in adjusting rates to 
take into account both the market value 
of farm products as reflected over a rea- 
sonable period of years and the influ- 
ence inevitably exerted by freight rates 
over the economic development of par- 
ticular regions and of the country as a 
whole.” g 

The Secretary said he realized that 
the cost to carriers must be fully reck- 
oned with as a factor in rate making, 
“but I am convinced that it is equally 
important to consider the value of the 
service to the shipper.” “What we must 
do,” he said, “is iron out present in- 
equalities in the freight rate structure 
and work out a policy whereby readjust- 
ments can be made in the levels of 
freight rates to meet the changes that 
occur in economic conditions over con- 
siderable periods of time.” t 


FIGHTING BLACK STEM RUST. — 


The fight to save the oat crop fro 
one of its most formidable enemies, 
biack stem rust, is being waged from 

‘ 
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possible angles known to science. Not 
fit is the disease being eliminated by 
the campaign to destroy its alternate 
host plant, the common barberry, but it 
is also being rendered less destructive 
by the “armoring” of the defendants 
‘through creating a~natural resistance 
‘in varieties. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is allied with the various 
state experiment stations of the oat-pro- 
ducing areas in an effort to develop va- 
‘rieties of oats that are naturally im- 
‘mune from or highly resistant to the at- 
tacks of the disease. Two years’ efforts 
‘to single out varieties that are highly 
resistant and to breed from them other 
varieties that will retain this quality 
along with other desirable characters 
have shown remarkable progress in the 
development of resistant varieties. 

This spring the Department sent to 51 
co-operating stations 16 varieties of 
oats for testing for resistance under 
local conditions and environment of 
these stations. Included in these 16 va- 
‘rieties were two selections, Minn. Nos. 
686 and 687, developed by the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station from 
crosses between the White Tartar 
(White Russian) and a Swedish impor- 
tation, the Victory, and Minota X White 
Tartar, respectively, which have shown 
exceptional promise in their resisting 
power for the past few years at stations 
in that state. The Richland (Iowa 105) 
and the White Tartar (White Russian) 
varieties which during the tests at 24 
stations during 1923 showed only a 
trace of infection, and less than 1 per 
cent infection last year, are also in- 
cluded. A new variety, the MHeigira 
Rustproof, introduced from South Af- 
rica a few years ago, showed equally 
good resistance and will be further tried 
at these 51 stations this year. 

The expansion from 24 stations co- 
operating last year to a total of 51 sta- 
tions in this country and several in 
Canada, marks. a renewed and deter- 
mined effort to fortify the oat crop 
against the losses from black stem rust 
‘by the development of resistant varie- 
‘ties. A specialist will visit each station 
during the growing season to check up 
on the results of the test. The suscept- 
ibility to infection of the different varie- 
ties will be measured by comparing 
them with the infection on control va- 
rieties, those which are known to be de- 
fenseless against the disease and which 
will be sown in the testing plats along 
with the ones on trial. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 
Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago increased 908,000 bus. last week 
and rye 51,000 bus. Corn decreased 169,- 
000 bus., oats 624,000 bus., and barley 


31,000 bus. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 
Public. Private. Total. Last yr. 
Wheat ..... 2,820 1,896 4,716,000 10,904,000 
BOI: sos ws 0 3,866 5,148 9,014,000 3,954,000 
Mats |... 1,175 - 7,922 9,097,000 2,096,000 
EE ec cv eae 4,052 36 4,088,000 1,918,000 
BATleY: T..% vcacs ss 183 183,000. 120,000 
* Contract stocks of wheat in public 


elevators in Chicago increased 808,000 


bus. last week. Details follow: 

‘ : This wk Last wk Last yr. 
Wheat 2,819,000 2,011,000 3,175,000 
MET Nacieies- «> 820,000 4,097,000 3,244,000 
Wats ..... 1,175,000 1,353,000 1,358,000 
BET a <a orev 4,050,000 3,897,000 1,835,000 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total av- 
erage rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to May 25, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
State, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending May 31: 

Total Total 


Sta— Total for previous 

. tions. season. week. week. 
Hentucky ...... 17 4.64 .03 -05 
Oe 15 4.10 -O1 .54 
iW. Virginia..... 1 5.44 -00 34 
muchivan........ i 2.71 .08 07 
MOINNA .5..... 16 2.70 .05 15 
BMANOIS! 758. 100. « 19 3.58 .08 37 
Misconsin’.:.... 5 3.00 aL? 19 
Minnesota ...... 18 2.82 .29 90 
DREOTS i. ae! 16 2.36 “12 63 
fe Wakota, iis... 13 1.62 .30 30 
MMONtANA inc... 12 1.94 -65 18 
WiNebraska ...... 18 2.49 -29 07 
Oowa .... . 22 2.28 19 14 
Missouri 24 4.26 .21 19 
Kansas . 426 3.75 36 19 
Oklahoma ...... 11 2.58 26 08 
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LAST WORD IN MOTOR SAFETY 


The New Fairbanks—-Morse Totally En- 
closed Self—Ventilated Motor Has Many 
Features Which Add to the Safety 
and Economy of Mill or Ele- 
vator Operation. 

By J. S. BAKER. 


OR many years the proper wiring 
Fo electric equipment in mills and 

elevators has been emphasized. In- 
deed, so much has been done to enclose 
and safeguard switches, fuses, circuit 
breakers, outlets and conductors that 
in a well constructed electrical system 
there is almost no danger of fire from 
these sources. However, from the stand- 
point of fire prevention, general purpose 
motors are not well adapted for installa- 
tion where there are heavy deposits of 
inflammable dust such as are bound to 
occur in mills and elevators. 


Realizing this, many mill operators 
and engineers have attempted to rem- 
edy the situation by placing their mo- 
ters in separate compartments or build- 
ing enclosures around them. This in- 
creases safety, of course, provided the 
compartments are well constructed. 
They should be of metal or concrete and 
properly ventilated. If, on the other 
hand, wooden boxes are put over the 
motors to keep out dust, the situation 
is often made even worse, because if the 
box is tight enough to prevent dust 
from reaching the motor, it will very 
probably make the motor overheat by 
restricting ventilation; moreover, the 
box itself may make the best kind of 
kindling in which to start a fire. The 
experience of those who have tried to 
improve the conditions in a dusty place 
by isolating motors has usually led to 
several conclusions. First, it is almost 
impossible to make a motor enclosure 
dust tight, especially when belt drives 
are being employed; second, the motor 
will overheat due to lack of ventilation 
if it is too much enclosed unless the 
load is very much below the rating of 
the motor; third, oiling, cleaning, and 
inspecting the motor and adjusting the 
belt tension are made very difficult by 
boxes or housings around the machine; 
and finally, motor enclosures are very 
expensive, especially if the design and 


The new Fairbanks-Morse Type EH 
motors are designed in every detail for 
the greatest protection to the motor 
from dust, and to the mill or elevator 
from any possibility of fire originating 
in the motor. These machines are squir- 
rel-cage induction motors totally en- 
closed in a rigid cast iron shell which 
is practically air tight. At each end 
is a flanged opening for connection to 
a pipe leading out of doors. Inside, a 
blower mounted on the motor shaft 
keeps a blast of air rushing through the 
machine to cool the core and windings. 
A tightly closed terminal box for con- 
nection to conduit completely closes 
the opening in the motor frame where 
the leads enter. The whole machine 
is very complete and costs but little 
more than a general purpose motor. 
This additional cost is quickly offset 
by a saving in current due to the use 
of ball bearings which almost eliminate 
friction. ‘The installation is very sim- 
ple, for, in addition to those operations 
required in placing any motor, it is only 
necessary to connect the inlet opening 
by ordinary stove pipe with a supply 
of clean, cool air, and to pipe the out- 
let opening out of doors. Contrasted 
with the difficulties of constructing a 
suitable protective enclosure for an ordi- 
nary motor, the installation of the Type 
EH motor is very simple. The motor 
will operate equally well on floor, ceil- 
ing, or wall; the end enclosures may 
be turned to different positions so as to 
bring the inlet and outlet openings to 
the most convenient position for con- 
necting to ventilating pipes. Once in- 
stalled this motor may be forgotten 
except for an annual application of 
grease to the ball bearings! 

With any motor, a prolonged overload 
will cause heating. In an open motor 
the temperature rise may be greatly 
hastened if the air passages are clogged 
and the windings and core coated with 
dust. This considerably increases fire 
hazard, especially if the dust on the 
motor may be saturated in places with 
oil which has leaked from the bearings. 
If an overload is heavy and lasts long 
enough, and it sometimes does not take 
very long, the windings become hot, 
even red hot, sparks may fly, and then 
the oil soaked dust on the motor is a 
fine place to start a little fire which 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE TOTALLY ENCLOSED SELF-VENTILATED MOTOR. 


materials are such as to make them 
truly effective. 

A few motor manufacturers have 
from time to time attempted to adapt 
general purpose motors to mill service. 
This has generally been done by fasten- 
ing sheet metal covers over the venti- 
lating openings. These covers have 
seldom proved to be strong or tight. 
Not infrequently they have materially 
reduced the capacity of the motor by 
making it overheat. In some cases 
where ventilating pipes have been pro- 
vided for, the draft through them has 
been quite insufficient to properly cool 
the motor. Totally enclosed motors 
without ventilation are offered for use 
in dusty places, but these, by nature of 
the cooling system employed, are large, 
heavy and expensive, for the power they 
develop. 


may not take long to become a big fire 
and a big loss. A clean motor, free 
from dust and oil, is very much safer 
than one which has been neglected. 
However, with this totally enclosed self- 
ventilated motor there will be no dirt 
or oil on the windings. Furthermore, 
they are very liberally rated; they are 
designed not to overheat on moderate 
overloads, therefore they will be slow 
to reach a dangerous temperature. If 
the overload is exceptionally severe or 
prolonged, they may burn out in spite 
of everything; a motor could not be 
built to stand such abuse. If the Type 
EH motor should burn out, not a spark 
can escape from it except by the ex- 
haust pipe through which it can only 
pass harmlessly out of doors. No trou- 
ble within the motor itself can ignite 
the inflammable dust in a mill. 
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In sleeve bearing motors there is an- 
other possibility of starting a fire which 
is not altogether eliminated by enclos- 
ing the motor. This danger comes from 
an overheated bearing. If the lubri- 
cant runs low, or if oiling rings stick, 
the oil film between the sleeve and shaft 
fails, rubbing occurs, and the bearing 
is sure to overheat. If the situation 
does not receive immediate attention, 
the oil remaining in the bearing hous- 
ing will vaporize by the heat and there 
is at once a beautiful place to start a 
fire which may be communicated to 
inflammable dust or oil on the motor 
or floor. The new Type EH motor is 
equipped with grease-packed ball bear- 
ings which cannot leak oil. If neglected 
for more than a year, they might run 
dry, but would never dangerously over- 
heat, and the “howl” of a dry ball bear- 
ing calls attention to the want of lubri- 
cation before the bearing is damaged. 

If someone happens to be watching 
the motor when it begins to overheat, 
he can usually shut it down before it 


Totally 
Enclosed Self-—Ventilated Motor. 


Exposed View Fairbanks—Morse 


has started a fire, but unfortunately the 
operators of mills and elevators have 
other duties besides watching their mo- 
ters operate, and most of these ma- 
chines are not in plain sight where they 
may be easily watched. To be safe 
where there is much inflammable dust, 
a general purpose motor must be cleaned 
thoroughly and often, oiled frequently 
and carefully, and watched as much as 
possible. This situation makes an ex- 
pensive item of motor maintenance, 
The Fairbanks-Morse Type EH motor 
requires a minimum of attention. It 
is sufficient if a few cents’ worth of 
grease is put in the bearings once a 
year, and cleaning is unnecessary. 

In big mills and elevators of fireproof 
construction, where motors are often 
large enough to have separate rooms 
or galleries, and where men are em- 
ployed especially to look after motors, 
the advantages of the totally enclosed 
motors are somewhat less marked than 
in smaller establishments, but ball bear- 
ing construction is recommended for 
every motor, and is demanded by the 
builders of some of the largest mills 
and elevators. Ball and roller bear- 
ings are also popular for conveyors 
and other machinery, not only on ac- 
count of reduced fire hazard, but also 
on account of the great savings in uD- 
keep and power consumption which 
these make possible. 


DIGEST OF ARBITRATION DE- 
CISIONS. 


In a decision by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Ass’n, the following principles were an- 
nounced: 

Flanley Grain Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. 
The Rocky Mountain Grain Co., Denver, 
Colo. The plaintiff's broker sold five 
cars No. 2 yellow corn, no capacity 
mentioned, and plaintiffs furnished cars 
of convenient capacity, four sixty capac- 
ity cars and one eighty capacity car. 
The defendants contended that eighty 
capacity cars were purchased. Held 
that in the event the plaintiff's and de- 
fendant’s confirmations do not agree, 
broker’s confirmation must govern, and 
in this instance where broker did not 
send out a confirmation, broker’s orig- 
inal wire must govern. 
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TEXAS DEALERS MEET 


The Twenty-eighth Convention Held at 
Texas Hotel—Good Crowd in 
Attendance. 


tion of the Texas Grain Dealers 
Ass’n convened at Ft. Worth, with 
a good attendance. The meeting was 
opened with an invocation by the Rev. 
Charles Raine Scoville of Chicago. This 
was followed by several songs by the 
Girls Glee Club of the Texas Christian 
University. 
Addresses of welcome were extended 
to the dealers by A. E. Thomas, city 
councilman, and J. A. Simons, president 


T tio twenty-eighth annual conven- 


of the Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change. Mr. Simons spoke in part as 


follows: “We feel that it is upon you 
that our success as a market is due. 
We have a membership of 87 grain and 
cotton men. We have 16 feed mills 
and grain elevators, two flour mills and 
17 trunk lines of railroad and we feel 
we have the facilities to serve you. Our 
weighing and inspection departments 
are competent and modern and your in- 
terests are protected at all times. We 
have established a laboratory for de- 
termining the protein test on wheat. 
We want you to hurry back and visit 
us again.” 

The response to the addresses of wel- 
come was made by A. P. Hughston of 
Plano, the first vice-president of the as- 
sociation. 

J. V. Neuhaus of Houston, president 
of the association, made the president's 
annual address as follows: 


Report of the President. 


To undertake to make you anything like 
a complete report of conditions relating to 
the grain and milling interests during the 
year, would be so lengthy that I 
‘ it would be tiresome to you, espe- 
cially so as I am of the opinion that most 
of you keep well posted by reading the 
trade papers, in addition to the informa-— 
tion sent out from time to time by your 
secretary. 

Rate matters in one form or another al- 
ways seem to be needing the attention of 
your association, and in that respect the 
past year has been no exception. Neither 
are we at present by any means sure that 
there will not be some material changes 
in the rate structure that may vitally 
affect some if not a)l of our membership. 

A similar situation exists in regard to 
legislative and political matters. We seem 
never to be free of the politician who wili 
offer some radical bill in Congress. osten-— 
sibly for the betterment of the farmers’ 
conditions, but more likely with the hope 
of increasing his own popularity with the 
producing class. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in the past year there has been 
a “rift in the clouds” in this respect, inas— 
much as the farmers seem to be awaken- 
ing to the fact that they are more fre— 


quently being duped by these schemes 
than otherwise. There have been so many 
instances of failure of these various 


schemes for marketing, etc., with resultant 
losses to the farmers of great sums in the 
aggregate, that it would appear that the 
grain dealers (against whom these schemes 
are apparently directed) could to their ad- 
vantage compile a list from that financial 
graveyard and hold same for ready refer— 
ence for the benefit of those of whom it 
has been said ‘‘one is born every minute.” 

The reliable local grain dealer is un-—- 
doubtedly a much better friend to the 
farmer than the politician who endeavors 
to array the farmer against the dealer. 
I claim that the farmers’ interest and the 
interests of the grain dealer are mutual. 
It is certainly to the interest of the dealer 
that the growers get good prices for their 
product, and the dealer cannot prosper un— 
less the farmer also prospers. They are all 
children of Uncle Sam, entitled alike to 
the pursuit of health and happiness, and 
whenever that good Uncle or any of his 
agents undertake to array the farmer 
against the dealer, they make a_ serious 
mistake. 

At the last annual meeting the member- 
ship instructed the directors to incorpo- 
rate your association, and I am pleated to 
report that a charter was obtained shortly 
afterwards from the Secretary of State. 
We have since been operating under that 
charter, and I am confident the change 
will meet the approval of all members 

Your association has accomplished much 
go00d and we are prone to go along and 
not think of what has been accomplished. 
simply taking everything as a matter of 
fact. Price fluctuations of commodities 
dealt in by this membership have been 
more frequent and more violent during the 
past year, than ordinarily, and _ history 
shows that it is during similar periods that 
the greatest number of cases come up for 
arbitration. This year it has not been so, 
as you will learn from report of the arbi- 
tration committee, being rather conclusive 
proof that the members have pretty well 
familiarized themselves with the trade 
rules and are making an honest effort to 
abide by them, and in this way the mem-— 
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bers are constantly reaping benefits of the 
past efforts of the association. 

Your association is in better financial 
condition than it was a year ago, but 
there is still room for improvement. I 
am of the opinion that your association 
should gradually build up a surplus of at 
least $5,000 and if possible maintain same 
at all times, for I am convinced that same 
would be of untold benefit in many ways, 
both directly and indirectly. 


G. E. Blewitt, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, outlined the pro- 
gram for the entertainment of members 
and guests. 

H. B. Dorsey, secretary-treasurer, pre- 
sented his annual report as follows: 

Annual Report for the Year Ending 

May 31st. 


Complying with the constitutional re—- 
quirements, I take pleasure in submitting 
to you my annual report as secretary and 
treasurer of your association for the fiscal 
year beginning June Ist, 1924. 

At the last annual report our member- 


Ship ShHOWedl rat. «-aevusveelaie sia telsiersminarenere 330 
New members admitted during the 
figcall 2Vear ios irak. Yee ne catelero nue ointetaee 20 
"TOCR] | ie a: cher unso wt tierelody nibie(l keys winnie un teeieeene 350 
Resigned, suspended, deceased and 
dropped from the rolls on account of 
out., of; business) <3. i 2dases se ade tee 7 
Leaving present membership of...... 277 
Financial Statement. 
Receipts: 
Cash on hand at last an- 
nual meeting (bonds, 
Ste So eae ae $1,597.70 
Received from— 
Membership fees ...... 210.00 
Special assessment 2,555.00 
PUGH Ciscetaaerar ates 5,558.96 
Int. on bonds and sav. 72.50 
Ads in booklets........ 210.00 
Arbitration deposit fees 250.00 
Arbitration awards 37.65 
Exchange from drafts. 9.70 
Railroad claims ....... 274.06 
Scoular —- Bishop (cash 
fOr Wie) Sauce aiee 2.11 $10,777.68 
Disbursements: 
Expense Arb. Appeals 
Comamittée, =. 2 gone de ere 3.75 
Expense Executive Com- 
mittee (traveling) .... 163.99 
Refunded Arbitration De- 
posits fees Wiieske A sles 155.00 
tefunded Arb. Awards... 773.99 
Arbitration expense .... 32.00 
General Rate Fund ex- 
DENSER Se ke eee 748.10 
Paid on railroad claims.. 36.89 
Salary of secretary and 
office help) .2: A wraentes as 5,405.49 
Telegraph and telephone 214.82 
Charter expenses ....... 167.50 
OMmicerentl £5 hivoaeec ete 575.00 
Storage on old records... 14.00 
Safety box “rents... sates « 4.00 
Miscellaneous_expense .. 28.15 
Paid out for Wheat Loss 
Claims acct; isto. 13.00 
Postage account ........ 159.96 
Printing and Stationery 
ACCOUNT eas aee ee 248.55 
Refunded membership fee 
(Colo. Coal & Gr. Co.) 10.00 8,754.19 
Balancervon hand secon cee $2,023.49 


Following accounts have credits as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat loss claims...... $2,083.11 

Traffic or Rate Fund 
ACCOMNTE 8 Zea temackean clot 356.74 

Arbitration deposit fees. . 95.00 
Total’, -s7avercssteaie st 4.0)a5 stake $2,534.85 


As the slogan for this meeting is ‘‘“Make 
It Short and Snappy,’’ having kept you 
reasonably well advised as to the activi- 
ties of the association the past year, I am 
only giving the membership and financial 
statement. Under existing conditions I 
think we could congratulate ourselves on 
the improvement, especially in our finan- 
cial condition, as we have gained nearly 
$2.000 over our previous year’s statement. 
ied report was accepted and ordered 

ed. 


J. N. Beasley asked regarding the 
wheat claims fund and it was, explained 
that the fund was collected for pre- 
senting claims to the government for 
loss by dealers when the government 
fixed the price of wheat during the war. 

G. E. Cranz, chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee, made his report which 
showed only 9 cases during the year and 
indicated that the membership was be- 
coming better able each year to settle 
their differences without resorting to 
arbitration. J. Z. Keel: ‘This report 
shows that the dealers are becoming bet- 
ter business men each year and reflects 
great credit on the association.” 

The report of the Arbitration Appeals 
Committee by J. V. Neuhaus, chairman, 
showed that there had been no work for 
the committee during the past year. 

R. I. Merrill, member of the Tri-State 
Appeals Committee, reported that there 
had been no work for the committee 
during the year. 

R. H. Wagenfuehr made a report of 
the budget committee. It recommended 


that expenses should be curtailed and 
the following budget be put into effect: 
Rent per annum...... oles p82 040,00 
Printing and stationery........ 110.00 
Telephone and telegraph...... 150.40 
Secretary’s salary ..........%. 2,400.00 


$3,200.00 
Leaving $1,800 to liquidate debts and 
take care of other unforeseen items and 
that the secretary be allowed $5 for each 
new member secured. 

Harry Kearns: ‘We feel it necessary 
to build up a reserve and out of the 
$1,800 surplus to be received from the 
above budget, by paying the $800 deficit 
ii would give us about $900 as a re- 
serve fund.” 

B. E. Clement: ‘I am in favor of re- 
ducing expenses but not to the point 
where it will cripple the effectiveness of 
the association work.” 

J. Z. Keel: “I do not think a salary 
of $2,400 will hire a good secretary. 
If we need more money I am willing to 
pay more into the association.” 

Pres. Neuhaus appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Constitution and .By-Laws—Ben HE. 
Clement, J. N. Beasley, John E. Bishop, 
E. W. Crouch, Gus Giesecke. 

Resolutions—Julius W. Jockusch, J. 
Z. Keel, J. C. Whaley, Tom Connolly, E. 
G. Rall. 

Friday Afternoon. 

The Rey. Charles Raine Scoville of 
Chicago conducted the memorial service 
for those members who died during the 
past year. 

The following are the members who 


died: G. B. R. Smith, Sherman; J. A. 
Hughes, Plainview; John L. Smith, 
Longview. 


Eulogies were made by members on 
the above departed members. 

F. G. Horner, president of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, spoke to 
dealers on the National Association, its 
work and its activities. 

G. A. Collier, U. S. marketing special- 
ist of Washington, D. C., spoke on the 
Grain Market News Service, in part, as 
follows: 

Grain Market News Service. 


The Grain Market News Service is being 
developed primarily to provide the farm- 
ers throughout the country authentic crop 
and market information so that they can 
more intelligently plan their production 
and marketing programs. While this serv—- 
ice is primarily for farmers it is available 
to anyone who may be interested in it and 
I believe that our Market. Reviews would 
be of interest to many of you grain dealers 
particularly those items dealing with for- 
eign crop and market condition. 

This service does not take the place of 
your trade papers. The information which 
the department can give you may supple— 
ment but can not and is not intended to 
take the place of your trade papers. 

The Grain Market News Service is not a 
regulatory work but is one of the many 


service projects of the department. I fear 
that some of you overlook ma oppor-— 
tunities of obtaining service fro the De- 


partment of Agriculture. Under present 
laws your work comes under two regula— 
tory units of the department but there are 
several service divisions in each bureau to 
one regulatory division. Many people are 
using these services and I believe you men 
could get considerable assistance in your 
work along the line of crop and market in- 
formation if you would just avail your- 
selves of these opportunities. 

I frequently hear men ask what does 
the Department of Agriculture know about 
the grain business? Well the department 
is rather an impersonal thing but the men 
in charge of the various activities are 
usually men of considerable experience in 
their line who have spent a great deal of 
time, thought and study on the thing they 
are doing. Because of the wide field cov— 
ered, their experience and information be- 
comes broader than that of men who do 
not have the same opportunities. 

The department has many facilities for 
obtaining crop and market information and 
for the preparation of statistical and other 
forms of market reports. 


The needs and problems of the Coun- 
try Grain Trade was discussed by V. E. 
Butler of Indianapolis, who spoke as 
follows: 


The Needs of the Country Grain Business. 

I might talk to you about improvements 
in elevator construction and fire preven— 
tion, but that would be shop talk. I might 
talk about the cost of operating a country 
elevator, and probably will, to some extent. 
A reasonable buying margin is*a subject 
about which volumes can be filled, and 
then not exhaust the subject. Side lines 
cover too wide a field to be considered in 
a short period of time. The proposed 
changes in oats grades, if discussed, might 
display my ugly disposition. Loss and 
damage claims are something that a grain 
dealer don’t need. Scale inspection is a 


technical ‘ 
and regulations do not interest many 
country grain men at the present time, 


These are all problems in which you are | 


interested but they are not the needs of 
the business. The needs of the country 
grain business are the needs of your in- 
dividual community, because, by its very 
nature it is a business of individual effort 
to meet the demands of a community. 
Communities being diversified in_ their 
products, and in the interest of their pro- 
ducers, the needs of one dealer, therefore, 
are not necessarily the needs of another, 
The methods that make for success in one 
territory, could not necessarily be used 
in another, but right business principles 
are fundamentally the same and may be 
applied from Maine to California. 


The local markets and the service per— 
formed in the marketing of farm products 
are of prime importance, in fact, are 
more important than any other activity in 
the country, and the same principles are 
involved in successful marketing as are 
used by the successful banker or the suc-— 
cessful merchant. Therefore, it is the 
business policy that contributes to the 
making of a successful country grain busi- 
ness, that I wish to call your attention to 
for a few moments. 

My contract with the business in almost 
every grain growing state, is such that I 
have reached some definite conclusions as 
to the cause for success or failure in the 
business. In the first place, I wish to say 
that the business is more stable in those 
states where strong grain dealers’ organ— 
izations exist, both private and co-oper— 
ative, because the efforts of the organ— 
ization is always toward higher standards 
of business ethics and high standards make 
for tolerance and fairness in considering 
the acts of competitors. 

More country grain markets are de- 
stroyed from the business point of view 
because of the lack of confidence and 
friendship between competitors than from 
any other cause, ; 
tions where competitors have reached the 
point of believing that each is honest in 
his dealings with the other and with his 
customers, pleasant business relations are 
maintained and the business is more pros— 
perous. If there is a feeling of confidence 
between you and your competitor and 
your customers, then you have sup- 
plied the greatest need of the present 
day grain trade at your station, and 
from experience and observation I say 
to you, discuss the needs of your local 
market with both your competitor and 
with your farmer customers as they may 
have a viewpoint of the question that has 
never occurred to you. A constant atti- 
tude of intolerance toward the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint, never helped any busi-— 
ness man. I believe the first need of the 
country grain business is to establish your 
business on the basis of confidence, so that 
you will have an intelligent understanding 
of the needs of your market, the possi- 
bilities of its development and the margins 
of profit necessary to maintain it. 

Every elevator owner strives for and 
desires a profit. This is the essential rea- 
son for ownership. But ownership is no 
longer, if it ever was, a warrant for profit — 
in itself, for profit must come from the 
public, and the public is only willing to 
pay profit for service. ; 
is capitalized, constructed and operated 
not because any contract is made for a 
service, but because those responsible for 
the building of the plant believe they can 


furnish something which the customers 


will use in sufficient volume to give a 
profit. This condition does not prevent” 
any other group from doing the same 
thing in the same, a different, a better or 
a worse way. even to over building. The 
fact of the development of a grain busi- 
ness is the first important condition under 
which the owner may expect to deserve a 
profit. He undertakes definitely and with—_ 
out urge to do what will deserve a profit 
from the public against all fair competi- 
tion. To do this, he must keep himself_ 
informed of all those things which have to 
do with the better rendering of a service. 
The more completely he does this, the 
more will he deserve and obtain a profit. 
The margin of profit is perhaps the least 
understood important need of business. We- 
all try to obtain a profit—some in the proc— 
ess of buying products and others through 
speculation after they have bought; but I 
have noticed that the men who stay in- 
business the longest are those who obtain — 
an adequate margin at all times and under 
all conditions. The old theory that grain 
can be handled at a certain margin per 
bushel, regardless of price, does not hold 
good in these times of high price and wide 
fluctuations. Those who have made a 
study of fluctuating prices since the war 
period, make the statement that fluctua— 
tions have been wider in one year in many 
commodities than. those that took place in- 
ten years prior to the war period. The 
risk assumed in. marketing wheat has in-— 
creased many times over what it used to 
be when it was sold entirely by grade and 
weight. There has been injected into mar- 
keting the question of protein content. 
This may create a very wide difference in 
price, depending upon the time of year 
that the wheat goes to market and the— 
market selected to sell it in, as well as” 
the year in which the crop is grown. I 
recently visited a station that, in the terri-_ 
tory just north produced wheat this year 
that will bring a premium of 10¢ to 12¢— 
while the territory southwest of it pro— 
duced wheat that should be bought at a 
4c discount under a protein test, while at 
the station just west of it wheat will sell 
at grade price to 2c over. Protein content 
is a blind factor insofar as it can be d 
termined by country grain buyers, ther 
fore, the risk becomes much greater and 
the margins should be greater because 0 


and I find that at sta-_ 


A country elevator — 


June 3, 1925, : 


question and income tax laws — 


"the great variations 


June my hPa 


in the price in a 
given territory. 

Margins should be regulated by the cost 
of handling a bushel of grain and they will 
vary from time to time according to the 
volume ‘of business and the _ prevailing 


price. Most elevators handle grain of dif- 


| ferent varieties with different weights per 


bushel, so the accurate method to be used 
to ascertain the bushel cost in my judg- 


ment, is on a tonnage basis, although thee 


price at which grain is bought has a 
direct bearing upon several items of cost, 
such as interest on money used, insurance, 
shrinkage and the loss in grade. However, 
75% of the expense of operating the coun- 
try elevator is fixed, and for that reason I 
consider the tonnage basis more represent— 
ative of cost than is the price basis. For 
illustration, let us say we have an elevator 
handling 30,000 bushels of wheat, 20,000 
bushels of corn, 20,000 bushels of oats and 
20,000 bushels of barley, with an operating 
expense of $5,000.00 per year. This gives 
you an average bushel cost of $.055 but 
when figured to a tonnage or bushel basis 
for each kind of grain, we find that it is 
eosting $.067 per bushel for wheat, $.062 
per bushel for corn, $.035 per bushel for 
oats and $.053 per bushel for barley. This 
same volume of business figured on the 
price basis of $1.25 for wheat, $.75 for 
corn, $.40 for oats, $.60 for barley. pro- 
duces a handling charge for wheat of $.086 
per bushel, corn :$.052, oats $.0225 per 
bushel and barley $.04% per bushel. You 
will see from these variations in cost that 
it is quite possible that much of the con-— 
fusion in the discussion of what it costs 


to handle a bushel of grain, arises from a 


different basis used for the figures, and 
you will also see from these figures that 
it is not safe to use the average handling 
charge as a basis for fixing margins. It 
must be admitted that the cost of handling 
grain is a question open for much discus— 
sion for there are many complications that 
‘enter into determining the correct cost, 
and I believe it impossible to find any two 
grain elevators that do business at an 
identical cost. First there is a radical dif- 
ference in production of the _ different 
kinds of grain, a difference in volume and 
the expense attached to the operating of 
the business. Some dealers handle side 
lines and in some parts of the country the 
grain handled is a side line of other busi-— 
mess. Therefore, the cost basis for han- 
dling grain applies to individual plants and 
no set handling charge can be made to 
apply to the business as a whole. Some 
interesting studies have been made of 
the cost and profits of the grain business 
by governmental agencies and others, but 
most of their findings involve theories of 
what should be considered expenses and 
profits. therefore, are more or less mis— 
leading insofar as the informative value 
to the public is concerned. The _ public 
conception of the business as a whole is 
that it is one of large profits, while in 
fact, taken as a whole, it is one of ex-— 
tremely small profits. A certified public 
accountant in the northwest recently made 
a combined report of country elevators for 
the crop year of 1923-24 that handled grain 
and other commodities amounting to $11,- 
155,275, upon which there was gross profit 
of $384,805.20, equal to 345% with a total 
operating cost of $323,267.52, equal to 2.9%, 
leaving a net profit of $61,537.68 or a small 
fraction over % cent for each dollar’s worth 
of business. On the average this smal) 
profit made a net earning of $1,230.75 per 
house. It took 84% of the gross profits to 
pay the operating expenses. In this list 
of elevators some make a profit as high as 
$10,000.00 and $12,000.00 net. while others 
made a loss of $2,000.00, $3,000.00 and $4,- 
000.00. Twenty-two of the elevators 
Showed a loss and twenty-eight showed 
a profit ranging from as small as $139.00 
up to $12,000.00. This condition in a busi- 
hess shows a need of a more comprehen— 
Sive study of the practices in the business 
that contribute to expense and profit by 
each individual engaged in it. The weak-— 
ness of this audit, in fact of all audits, lies 
In the fact that they do not take into con- 
sideration the question of shrinkage and 
loss of grades, but absorb this invisible 
loss in their dollar and cents account. If 
it takes an average of 84% of the gross 
profits on grain to pay the expense of 
operation, then it is time that the trade 
as a whole seriously considers what is an 
adequate margin of profit for it stands to 
reason that a net profit of % cent on each 
dollar of transaction is too close a margin 
to make the business stable or profitable. 
When two elevators located but a few miles 
apart handling practically the same volume 
of grain and side lines, will produce a loss 
for one of $4,000.00 and a profit for another 
of $9,500.00, it indicates a condition in the 
business that requires the attention of 
the trade as a whole. 

The great factor in business is the 
human element, which is bound to create 
erratic results in business effort, but this 
factor can be controlled to a more or less 
degree through a systematic campaign of 
education. Therefore, I suggest that some 
Standard method should be adopted for 
figuring the handling cost of grain in each 
State, and that every dealer should apply 
this method to determine his cost and re- 
port his findings to the secretary of his 
State association, for the purpose of ar-— 
Tiving at the average cost for handling 
different kinds of grain in country ele— 
vators. The value of such procedure 
would be in the establishment of a sound, 
uniform basis for the trade to follow. 

One of the important items in handling 
costs is that of shrinkage in weight. 
Therefore, it should be your practice to 
get as many cut offs as possible in order 
that you may know what you are doing 
and what your shrinkage and loss in grades 
Means to you in your handling cost. 

If you have established friendly relations 
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with your competitors and know what. it 
costs you to do business, you can then de-— 
yote your energies to further develop your 
business according to the needs of your 
territory. ; 

I find that the most successful grain 
dealers are those who are active in extend- 
ing their services in such a manner that 
it brings profit to their customers as well 
as to themselves. The idle time around 
the country elevator constitutes the big 
percentage of the fixed charges for han-— 
dling a bushel of grain and it is up to you 
to find a way to reduce these costs. I 
can’t tell you what you can do, becau e | 
am not familiar with your individual terri- 
tory but I can tell you what some have 
been doing in other states.- Over in Ohio, 
one dealer made a survey of his territory 
and found many things that his customers 
used that he could handle to advantage. 
Today, he has for sale 115 different articles 
used on the farm every day. 

An Indiana dealer figured that his cus- 
tomers were working from the wrong end 
of their feeding problems, many of them 
were selling their grains and _ buying 
ground feeds at his warehouse which had 
been shipped in. He concluded to put in a 
feed grinding plant and grind the farmers’ 
grain at a price per hundred pounds. He 
made a study of feeds and their value for 
certain purposes and today his grinding 
plant is making him a net profit of more 
than $5,900 per year. He has not shipped 
a bushel of oats to market for more 
than three years. An Illinois dealer has 
built up his business for seeds and seed 
corn because he prepared himself to per- 
form a valuable service by giving advice 
on crop rotations. Another dealer who 
thought out his problem of lost time in 
his business, was handling prepared feed, 
o he conceived the idea of sending his 
son to the mill from which he bought, in 
order that he might make a study of how 
best his customers could use them. To- 
day, the boy travels his local territory 
taking orders for feeds and visiting from 
farm to farm, showing the farmer how he 
can more quickly fatten his hogs, make the 
cows give more and better milk, and the 
way to increase the egg production of the 
flock. A grain dealer in Kansas is an 
expert on soil analysis and is able to tell 
his customers the crops most suitable 
for their farm land. I could go on and on 
with such cases but think you get the 
point I am trying to bring to you. No 
one cares how much money you make 
just so long as you perform a service in 
making it. 

I said in the beginning that the business 
was one of individual effort and by the 
use of these illustrations I have tried to 
show you what individual effort has: done 
for some grain dealers in the way of mak- 
ing their business a success. If you men 
who are competitors will get together at 
your home and forget price and personal 
advantage and go to work to improve the 
business life in your community, you will 
find that the spirit of co-operation will 
make dividends in money, as well as good- 
will. 

Good-will is the principal asset of any 
business. It will get you anything you 
desire, with or without money, that is 
within reason. It makes your property 
worth a premium over its physical value. 
It makes boosters of our customers. It 
makes pleasant business relations. Are 
those the things you need in your busi- 
ness? I realize that no business man can 
escape criticism, but he can reduce it to 
the minimum if he will analyze his busi- 
ness acts from a critic’s standpoint. 

Therefore. I say, get the viewpoint of 
the other fellow and apply it to an under- 
standing of your business methods. Get 


the viewpoint of the problems of the 
farmer and apply it to your dealings with 
him and you will find that good-will, the 
biggest asset in business, will follow. 

Some of you may think that I am out- 
lining the ideal for operating a country 
grain business, but those of you who have 
accounting systems, such as should _ be 
kept, know that every question touched is 
reflected in your accounts. The need of an 
adequate accounting system is more im- 
portant now than it ever was before, yet 
I find many dealers judge their success by 
the increase or decrease of their bank ac- 
count at the end of each crop year, but I 
am sure that if they had a complete check 
on their transactions, they would find 
many leaks in their business that could 
be stopped. : 

You need to know the number of pounds 
of each kind and grade of grain received 
in your house, together with the cost. You 
need to know the number of pounds and 
the grade of grain shipped out and the net 
amount of money received for it. These 
accounts, with an accurate expense ac- 
count, will give you a check on the _ busi- 
ness with regard to margins and net 
profit, and amount of grain on hand at all 
times. You need a simple form of sales 
and delivery record, a personal ledger for 
accounts with your customers and your 
bank, and if you operate more than one 
elevator, then you need reports every day 
that there are transactions at these sta- 
tions. 

Another difficult problem to the business 
is to be a good buyer and a good seller at 
the same _ time. In many institutions 
where more than one person is interested, 
one looks after the buying and another 
the selling, and in such a division of labor, 
they find they get the best results. But 
the great majority of grain dealers look 
after both sides of the business, therefore, 
there is a great need of having the right 
kind of terminal market connections and 
the right kind of correspondents outside of 
terminal markets. You must have all of 
the information that can be had in regard 
to terminal conditions, if yow are to sell in 
an intelligent way outside of terminal 
markets. 

It has been said that business success 
depends 40% on knowledge, 60% upon 
guessing right, for 60% of the influence in 
making markets are those over which no 
one has any control. The success of any 
business depends upon the ability of its 
owner and manager to stop the leaks in 
business, some of which are visible and 
“ome invisible. A short time ago, one of 
these invisible losses came to one of our 
policy holders after he had sustained a 
total loss by fire, when the railroad com- 
pany filed a bill against him for damage 
caused by the fire to railroad property, 
and called his attention to the clause in 
the lease that held him for such payment. 
He had the bill to pay, and fortunately it 
was a small one, but under such a lease 
there is a probability of a large loss if 
railroad equipment is destroyed. Those of 
you who have such leases should protect 
yourselves through your insurance com— 
pany. I have not touched upon the physi- 
cal needs of plants because I believe the 
great need of the trade is in business 
methods, and those needs are peculiar to 
the territory in which you operate. Profits 
are made by those who are able to master 
for themselves the difficulties with which 
they are confronted, and I am led to be- 
lieve that the lack of a plan or the lack of 
a good objective has brought disaster to 
many well intended business efforts. To 
the need of a plan and a good objective, I 
want to add the need of knowing one’s 
business, for the plan will not be worth a 
do lar or the objective reached unless we 
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know how to work the plan and eventually 
reach the objective. 

_ There are 20,000 country elevators serv- 
ing all the people of this country by fur- 
nishing facilities to conserve and distribute 
farm products of the country in a most 
efficient way. The owners of these ele- 
vators and the farmers are deeply inter— 
ested in having a market such as is fur- 
nished by the organized terminal markets 
of the country where the markets of the 
world play an important part. 

_ The welfare of the people should be the 
important function of law and legislators 
should remember there is no_ institution 
greater than agriculture. Therefore, the 
slogan of the farmers and grain dealers 
should be ‘Hands Off’’ unless it is some- 
thing that will help rather than hinder 
agriculture market its products. 

It might be well to remember that many 
of our so-called reform laws have pro— 
duced a2 condition much worse than those 
they sought to remedy. 

Water will seek its level; it is so with 
people or business. Therefore, I say to 
you, seek a higher busines level by build- 
ing your association into a bigger and 
stronger institution. Adopt a code of 
business ethics and live up to them, es— 
tablish confidence with your competitors, 
co-operate in a broad way with your cus-— 
tomers and other business institutions in 
ycur community, know the cost of han- 
dling your busines by instailing an ac— 
counting system that will give you that 
information, build up the spirit of good- 
will, stop the leaks and you will be suc- 
cessful. 


L. C. MecMurtrey: “The problem I have 
is shrinkage in weights. Have been 
bothered with over testing of grain 
through lack of knowledge or desire to 
boost the price. One handicap I have 
is the distance I am from market in- 
formation.” 


R. L. Cole: ‘“‘Carloads of wheat are 
made up of wagon loads, many of which 
are different and don’t test the same. 
To test all the wagon loads would re- 
quire too much expense. Ignorant com- 
petition is the hardest competition a 


ANOTHER CROSS-WORD. 
HORIZONTAL 
1—First word in the name of a big Eleva- 
tor Company, head office in Duluth and 
operating 


many country elevators in 
nee wheat belt on Great Northern 
Road. 


2—An article used in coopering cars. 

3—The small stone building at Mecca 
which contains the famous stone fabled 
to have changed to black by the sins 
of those who have touched it. 

4—A kind of beehive or farm basket. 

5—A grain that is grown best in North- 
ern countries, and is also the second 
word of the name of a prominent 
manufacturing company. 

6—A festival held each fall and usually 
put on by counties and states. 

7—An officer in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (Abbr). 

8—What most of us did three times yes- 
terday. 

9—An abbreviation following a high church 
official. 

10—What one does to find the total bushels 

* purchased. 

11—What one sees when he 


gets very 


anerv. Also applied to a person of rad- 
ical ideas. ; 
12—Used in traveling over snow. 


13—A grade of winter wheat. (Abbr.) 
14—A grain that is being harvested in some 


part of the world in every month in 
the year. 

15—A grade of spring wheat. (Abbr.) 

16—On or toward the lee. 

17—Frozen moisture. 

18—Leg covering. 

19—A certain class of engineers. (Abbr.) 

20—A society in Mass. 

21—Possessive Pronoun. 

22—Seen in a broker's office. Used in a 
ticker, 

23—Found in all exchanges and in some 
fruits. 


24—The first requisite of a farmer in secur- 
ing a good crop. 

25—To put out by legal process. 

26—Wars (Latin). 

27—Pertaining to the transfer of commer- 
cial paper. 


Vertical 


1—To yoke or harness. 

2—lU'ncovered. 

2—To form a knot in. 

4—A border city. 

5—Used in connection with a boat. 

6—An imovortant officer in any business 
meeting. (Abbr.) 

7—To beat or throw down. 

R—Nickname for Theodore. 

9—An abbreviation for a big railroad. 

10—A foolish child. f 

11—A modern and verv busy association. 

12—To continue in a place. 

13—A place where meat 
are kept. 

14—A foot gear. and also the name of a 
man who secured a corner on wheat. 

15—Liberty granted. 

16—An animal raised on most farms. 

17—A mischievous child. 

18—A much advertised tooth naste. 

19__A method of sending money. 

°0—A nation in Asia. 

21—To put on a firm basis. (Abbr.) 

99 _A working tool of a blacksmith. 

23—-A Biblical character and also the first 
name of the man who invented the cot- 
ton gin. : 

°4—-To melt or fuse as is done with ore. 

°5—An exonression of frolic or wonder 

26—A country in Asia, that exnorts wheat. 


and other foods 
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dealer has to contend with. He bases 
his business on bushels instead of dol- 
lars and cents.” 

A. V. Nelson: “A no grade car of 
wheat looks just as good on a 
bill of lading as any other to the wheat 
bootlegger. The problem is how to get 
rid of such competition. In the side 
line business you sometimes have to pay 
more for the grain than it is worth, so 
as to collect bills due on the side lines. 
On grain shipped to Fort Worth, the 
handling of it is very satisfactory. The 
only way to stay in business is to make 
a profit. Our brokers are discouraging 
transient ‘buyers and are beginning to 
realize that we dealers should handle 
the grain.” 

Spencer Taylor: “Our problem this 
year is decreased acreages due to high 
priced cotton. I find it pays best to 
treat your customers as you like to be 
treated.” 

E. W. Crouch: “The only way I can 
get along is to meet the conditions as 
they come up each year. Each year 
develops a new set of buyers, which 
bring up new problems. I believe our 
shortages will average up with) the 
averages but it is bad business on some- 
one’s part not to have correct weighing 
facilities.” 

Saturday Morning. 

J. M. Del Curto, chief of division, 
Texas Department of Agriculture, made 
a talk on the problems of handling agri- 
cultural field seeds: The Texas law re- 
quires that seed be labeled as to purity, 
etc., or labeled not tested, this causes 
a great deal of trouble to inspectors 
who examine such seeds and if not good 
seeds those who have bought must be 
located and so notified. “We have a 
laboratory which is willing to’ make 
tests as to purity and germination. 
Cracked seed of over 10% is considered 
inert matter. Seed should (be com- 
pletely labeled, stating purity, germina- 
tion, foreign seeds, and who made the 
test. Violation of this subjects the dealer 
to a penalty under the law. Our labora- 
tory is at your service and we will be 
glad to instruct any of you in the cor- 
rect. manner of testing. In making a 
germination test we take 100 seeds and 
the percentage is those that germinate. 
If the first test is not satisfactory we 
make another test to check against the 
first test. There is an allowable toler- 
ance for natural variation. There is 
7% allowed in the 90’s, 8% in the 80’s 
and 9% in the 70’s. You should have a 
representative sample from which to 
make your test. The way to get, a 
representative sample from a car of 
sacked seed is to draw a sample from 
every tenth sack. Sorghums crack 
easily and deteriorate the perfect seed. 
So it holds up much better when clean.” 

Problems of the railroads and the 
people was discussed by C. D. Morris, 
assistant chairman of Committee on 
Public Relations of the Western Rail- 
roads. Mr. Morris has appeared before 
the various state grain conventions al- 
ready held, in which reports his talk 
has been covered. 

Hon. Earle B. Mayfield, U. S. Sen- 
ator from’ Texas, addressed the dealers 
on transportation problems. 

Next Meeting at Houston. 

On a motion, duly seconded, it was 
the consensus of the meeting that the 
next annual meeting of the association 
be held at Houston. 

B. E. Clement made a report on the 
constitution and by laws and recom- 
mended that the dues be increased to 
$25.00 per year, payable in advance. 
This report was adopted. 

He stated that the membership could 
ibe restored to its former strength if 
each member would get a new member. 

Mr. Wagenfuehr of the Budget Com- 
mittee recommended ‘that the secre- 
tary’s salary be fixed at $3,600.00, with 
no allowance for other office help. The 
report was adopted. 

J. W. Jockusch made the report for 
the Resolution Committee as follows: 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 


WHEREAS, the purpose of this associa— 
tion is to help the grain dealers of Texas 
to improve their trade methods and prac— 
tices to the end that they may attain 
greater efficiency and surer rewards for 
their service, be it 
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RESOLVED by the Texas Grain Dealers 
Association in convention assembled at 
Fort Worth, that we urge every elevator 
operator of the state to study carefully 
the cost of handling grain from farmers’ 
wagons to the scales at destination and 
that we do our utmost both as an asso- 
ciation and as individuals to inculcate in 
all dealers the spirit of honesty and fair 
play to the end that we may raise the 
grain trade to a high plane of efficiency 
mee to establish the highest ethical stand- 
ard 

"WHEREAS, it appears that continuous 
and ever incr easing interference with busi- 
ness is being practiced by governmental 
agencies of all sorts and with consequent 
greater handicaps to legitimate business 
and added expense in the operation there— 
of, and 

WHEREAS, such interference is not in 
keeping with the ideals of the founders of 
this great republic and serves to repress 
the liberty guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States of America to its 
citizens, and 

WHEREAS, such repression and the 
heavy taxation resulting from the employ— 
ment of thousands of government em- 
ployees whose man power, if directed and 
devoted to useful work, acts as an addi- 
tional handicap to the ability of our people 
to compete in the world’s markets, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers, in convention assembled at Fort 
Worth, Tex., do hereby express their dis— 
approval of the conditions now existing 
and that, by publishing these views in the 
press of this country and by sending 
copies of this resolution to the Honorable 
Senators and Congress of the United 
States of America, an educational cam-— 
paign in favor of less governmental inter— 
ference and less centralization of authority 
may be: hastened. 


Also a memorial resolution on the 
death of Mrs. H. B. Dorsey, wife of 
Secretary Dorsey. Another commended 
Senator Mayfield for his address and his 
efforts in trying to have the Esch-Cum- 
ings bill repealed. 

A resolution was adopted tendering 
the thanks of the association to the Ft. 
Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange for its 
magnificent entertainment. 

Homer B. Wade, secretary of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce: “I am 
interested in the Texas Association for 
you are doing constructive work. You 
must have co-ordinated effort in order 
to have your association thrive and 
grow.” 

Officers Elected. 

The following were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—H. L. Kearns, Amarillo. 


1st Vice Presidents—R. L. Cole, 
Krum; R. H. Wagenfuehr, New Braun- 
fels. 


Secy.-Treas.—H. B. Dorsey, Ft. Worth. 
Directors—J. C. Mytinger, Wichita 
Falls; Victor H. Davidson, Galveston; 
G. E. Cranz, Ft. Worth. 
Adjourned. 
The Entertainment. 

The boys of the Ft. Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange are to be highly com- 
plimented for-the generous entertain- 
ment provided for the visiting dealers. 

The dinner and dance at the River 
Crest Country Club was a most enjoy- 
able affair. The address by Sidney L. 
Samuels was well received. 

Saturday evening the stag at the 
Country Club was an enjoyabie affair, 
an appreciation by the boys from the 
country. 


STAND ON GRAIN SPECULA- 
TION. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce at 
its meeting in Washington last week 
made the following statement concern- 
ing grain speculation: ‘“The harmful 
effect of incessant wide speculative fiuc- 
tuations in price of grain, upon all in- 
terests connected with the production, 
conversion, distribution and export of 
our vast cereal crops and upon our for- 
eign commerce generally, is so self evi- 
dent as to seem to demand prompt 
remedial measures by the _ principal 
grain exchanges. We commend the ef- 
forts of the Department of Agriculture 
to bring about such voluntary construc- 
tive action.” 


~~ 


Exports from the United States for 
the year 1924 reached a total of $4,498,- 
151,936, with each state in the Union 
participating to the extent of more than 
a million dollars, excepting New Mexico 
with $792,960, Utah $550,443 and Nevada 
$233,413. 


ALL WHEAT 200 MILLION LESS 
THAN 1924 


Experts Murray, Snow, Cromwell and 
Bryant All Report Shrinkage in Wheat, 
Oats and Rye. 


Teer June 1 crop reports of the three 


crop experts, R. O. Cromwell of 

Lamson Bros. & Co., B. W. Snow of 
Bartlett Frazier Co., and Nat C. Mur- 
ray of Clement Curtis, all indicate this 
country’s 1925 crop of wheat, oats and 
rye will be much short of last year’s and 
in the case of wheat we shall be prac- 
tically on a domestic basis. 


These reports, which are substantially 
in line with expectations, are as fol- 
lows: 


R. O. Cromwell, Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Winter wheat condition 66.6. Indi- 
cated production 413,288,000 bushels. 
Recent freezes damaged the crop in sec- 
tions of northern and central Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. The smallest crop in 
the last twenty years was 399,900,000 
bushels in 1912. 


The frosted wheat stems are complete- 
ly killed just above the joints. It is 
too early to learn how great the total 
damage has been. 


Spring wheat acreage 20,465,000; con- 
Gition 90.8 per cent. Indicated produc- 
tion 249,573,000. All wheat production 
663,000,000 compared with 873 harvested 
in 1924. 

Oats acreage increased about 8 per 
cent to 45,848,000. Condition 85.5 per 
cent, compared with 82 last May. Indi- 
cated production 1,391,200,000 bushels. 
Freezes and drouth have damaged the 
crop in leading states. 


Barley acreage about 8,820,000, com- 
pared to 7,086,000 last year. Condition 
89. Production 209,000,000. 

Rye condition 83.8. Production 56,- 
990,000. 

B. W. Snow, Bartlett Frazier Co. 

The Snow-Bartlet Frazier crop report 
makes condition of winter wheat 71.0 
and the indicated crop 434 million 
bushels. The increased value of par 
this month represents a total of 31 mil- 
lion bushels, so that the crop prospect 
during May actually suffered a decline 
of about 25 million bushels. The crop 
suffered from drought and from frost, 
and the full effect from both experiences 
cannot be judged until the test of thrash- 
ing is met. Past experience, however, 
indicates that the final yield in a season 
of such weather experience as the pres- 
ent is apt to fall below the earlier indi- 
cations. 

Spring wheat acreage 19,926,000 acres, 
an increase over last year of 2,155,000 
acres. Of this increase 1,547,000 is on 
the North Pacific coast and in Idaho, 
taking the place of winter wheat aban- 
doned, and represents a seeding in ter- 
ritory that by experience is not best 
adapted to spring grain. Spring wheat 
condition 87.2, or over 4 points below a 
ten-year average, and indicating a crop 
prospect at this time of 239 million 
bushels. The greater part of the near 
a is in serious need of rain- 
fall. 

Total wheat prospect at this date 673 
million bushels, against a harvest last 
year of 872 million bushels. 

Oats acreage 44,055,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent. Condition 82.8 
against a ten-year average of about 89. 
Indicated crop 1,338,000,000 bushels. The 
crop is suffering from drought and from 
the effects of severe frost, and without 
prompt and general moisture relief final 
results will run materially below pres- 
ent forecasts. 

Nat. C. Murray, Clement, Curtis & Co. 

The Murray-Clement, Curtis crop re- 
port makes the following estimates: 
Winter wheat condition 69.3 compared 
with ten-year average of 79.7; forecast 
424,012,000 against a crop of 590, 037, 000 
last year. 

Spring wheat acreage 20,457,000, an 
increase of 15.1 per cent. Condition 91.1 
against ten-year average of 90.7, fore- 
casting 254,087,000 against 282,632,000 
produced last year. The forecast this 
year is based on government pars, indi- 
cating a yield per acre of 12.4 bushels; 
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last year’s average was 15.9 bushels, the 
season being unusually favorable. 

All wheat forecast 678,099,000 com- 
pared with production last year of 872, 
673,000 bushels. Most of the decline in 
prospects in May occurred in Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, 
Forecasts for important states: 


Winter Wheat. 


KANSAS. ... o0 o'emcice eee anne 88,175,000 
TWlinols: 7s <<. sts ste. 15 6 eee anemone 39, 368,0 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Indiana... j\eeesshiaemer 
Pennsylvania 

TIO’ © sc iece' > +, «(sie peiaeet a soleeetetare 
Colorado 
Michigan 

Spring Wheat. 

North Dakota Sasi smite renee 96,341 000 
Montana, . . .\s%.vignisisnsleeeteeiiee ereieine 39°858,000 
Washington 27,538,000 
South Dakota 23,271,000 
Minnesota” « .a0 0 eck se ae 21,381,0 
Idaho’ Gh)... «pic ice tines aan 16,596.0 


Oats acreage 44,325,000, increase of 4.4 
per cent. Condition 82.8 compared with 
ten-year average of 88.2 and forecasts 
1,342,452,000 .compared with a crop of 
1,541,900,000 last year. Low condition 
is due mostly to deficient moisture. Rye 
condition 77.9 compared with 86.8 a 
month ago and a ten-year average of 
87.6. Forecast 538,035,000 bushels com- 
pared with 63,446,000 produced last year. 


AGRICULTURAL MART FOR 
CHICAGO. 


Plans for financing the proposed $35,- 
000,000 American agricultural mart 
were discussed by Lawrence H. Whit- 
ing, president of the Boulevard Bridge 
Bank, and promoter of the project, at 
a meeting at the Furniture Club of 
America, in Chicago last week. , 

Agricultural men were present from 
different parts of the United States, in- 
cluding the entire directorate and ex- 
ecutive officers of the American Farm 
Bureau federation, to hear the story of 
the move to build a fitting monument 
to agriculture. 

Mr. Whiting said that the building as 
contemplated will contain 3,000,000 
square feet of rentable area, will be ap- 
proximately 800 feet long and 320 feet 
wide, which will make this the largest 
and most imposing structure of any kind 
in the world. ; 

According to Mr. Whiting there are 
eleven great national trade exhibitions 
which it is impossible to show in Chi- 
cago because there is no building large 
enough to accommodate them, including 
the American Exposition Palace and the 
Coliseum. 

Plans include, in addition to a hotel 
and club rooms, office space to house 
adequately the big national, sectional 
and state agricultural associations. 
Class rooms and laboratories are “7 


provided for. 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND oA 
STOCKS. 


Total wheat stocks in Canada, as J 
March 31, were about 80,000,000 bushels 
less than on the same date last year, 
according to a telegram received by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ce 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Last 
year’s stocks, however, were the highest 
on record and the stocks reported for 
March 31, 1925, are only slightly lower 
than on the same date of 1923, whil 
they are somewhat above those of ol 


Stocks of mills and elevators are e 
timated at 74,000,000 bushels, a reduc- 
tion of 44,000,000 bushels as one 
with 1924, but only 3,000,000 less than 
stocks of the same date in 1923. 

Stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands are 
the lowest since 1920, the amount re- 
tained being but little more than su 
cient for the spring seeding requir 
ments. 

Total stocks of oats are about 100,000 
000 bushels less than on March 31, 192 
and 8,000,000 bushels below the amoun 
reported on the same date of 1923. 

qr o___—_ 

When you have something on you 
mind—a query or news or a suggestio: 
—of interest to the grain trade, wri 
it out and send it to THe Prick 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


” 
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BRITISH WHEAT STOCKS 
LOWER 


June and July Contracts Not Large—Wheat 
and Flour Prices Advance. 


By JACK BROOKS. 


ONDON, May 16 —<Although the 
'F freight market in wheat now favors 

exporters the contracts for June 
and July shipments do not as yet reach 
any extraordinary totals. Supplies on 
passage remain quite stable, buyers ob- 
taining week by week quantities closely 
approximating to arrivals. Shipping 
countries sent off around 25,500,000 hun- 
dredweights last month against 34,000,- 
000 the previous month. London sales 
of foreign imported and colonial im- 
ported wheats have approximated $3.50 
for more than 75 per cent of the offer- 
ings. Some 15 per cent represented good 
Canadian which realized up to $3.65, the 
balance being made up of lower quality 
American, Argentine and poor quality 
Indian and ranging down to $2.85 in 
price. These prices are all per hundred- 
weight. Winnipeg, while quoting old 
wheat at $3.25 per hundredweight, spot, 
will take $2.60 for new crop for Septem- 
ber exportation, the trade reports here. 
Wheat stocks here are in process of re- 
duction again, London having imported 
2,035,000 hundredweights last month 
as against 2,970,000 hundredweights the 
previous month. 

Liverpool cargo prices for No. 2 red 
winter spot and futures show a contin- 
ued upward trend. The following table 
indicates its extent (per 100 pounds): 


March. April. May. 
ie ae $2.70-3.10 $2.90-3.12 $3.20 
Futures ..... 2.60-3.05 2.70-3.00 3.10 


London wheat prices show an increase 
of six cents per hundredweight on the 
‘week for Canadian best and 12 cents for 
Argentine. English wheat of fair av- 
erage quality stays at the level of $3.16. 
The prices realized this week-end for 
imported wheat varied but slightly be- 
tween ports, Canadian making $3.70 to 
$3.80, Argentine around $3.60, Austra- 
lian $3.50 and American red from $3.35 
to $3.60. The prices of this American 
red vary more than the average foreign 
description owing to its susceptibility to 
daily cables from the American wheat 
centers. 

Although flour here is again a little 
dearer on the week the advance is not 


of particular importance, judged as a 


‘market movement. 


Canadian flour sells 


‘best, while Australian makes the poorest 


sale. Even as this is being written flour 


‘prices are drooping again and before 


the week-end is through most prices 


will be back at the level of a week or 


J 


: 


two ago. Fine Canadian has dropped 
from $6.60 to $6.35 per bag of 140 
pounds in London and American red 
winter flour is realizing $6 for good 
quality. At Liverpool a slightly higher 
rate is being paid for Canadian, Austra- 
lian realizing $6, but not a lot of busi- 
ness is being done at this price. Rus- 
sia has been taking -substantial ship- 
ments of flour from this country. 

Maize continues to gain strength, fair 
average quality being now practically 


back to the March price of $2.60 per 


hundredweight after being down to 


$2.30. Maize meal is worth $2.82 com- 


J 


pared with $2.60 a month ago. May 
shipments of maize here have so far 


been 50 per cent below average except 
at London where the importations have 


been above- average, 


thus making it 


more difficult for local sellers. 


-NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MERTS. 


United action by all agencies working 


for better marketing of farm products 


is forecast by the organization of the 
National Advisory Council, composed of 


' leaders in farm movements, which met 


on May 27 at the Hotel LaSalle. 

Early application of this united effort 
to the Grain Marketing Company was 
forecast in the statement of O. E. Brad- 
fute, president of the American Farm 
Bureau federation, who issued the call 


for the meeting. 
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This action may deal with the selling 
of $4,000,000 stock in the Grain Market- 
ing Company, to which there has been 
opposition. 

The council itself is the result of 
Washington conferences, in which it 
was said Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
took an active part. 

This statement was issued by Mr. 
Bradfute when the council met here: 

“This council is the result of confer- 
ences which have occurred in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere of all those groups 
interested in co-operative marketing, in- 
cluding agricultural leaders, publicists 
and prominent citizens, who have been 
concerned with the rehabilitation of ag- 
riculture from a nation’s viewpoint. 

“This National Advisory Council may 
supplement what has already been done 
to the end of permanently establishing 
the Grain Market Company as a sound 
co-operative business agency, operating 
in accordance with the best banking and 
commercial practices for marketing the 
crops at the lowest possible cost to the 
consumer.” 

Twenty-three men have been appoint- 
ed to serve on the council. Outsiders 
interpreted the meeting as an attempt 
to bring into closer relationship the two 
opposing factions in co-operative grain 
marketing. It is said the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 
associations, led by Aaron Sapiro, and 
the Grain Marketing Company are hope- 
ful of bringing their interests together. 

The fact that representatives of the 
opposing forces met with Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Jardine is consid- 
ered a step in an effort to pring about 
a reconciliation between the two groups. 


+> 


DEPARTMENT MAY USE AIR- 
PLANES. 


The Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering acquisition of a fleet of air- 
planes for use in its field work if ex- 
periments now being conducted prove 
successful. The airplane already has 
been found useful in obtaining informa- 
tion on cotton crop condition and crop 
reporters assert that it allows them to 
cover more territory and get better in- 
formation than an automobile permits. 

L. L. James, crop statistician of 
Louisiana, has found on several trips 
over his territory that at heights of 
500 and 1,000 feet, he was able to get 
accurate knowledge of the crops, and 
negotiations are being conducted with 
the Army Air Service to permit Frank 
Parker, statistician for North Carolina, 
to cover the fields of that state with an 
airplane. 

Charles B. Gage, of the Washington 
corps of crop reporters, also has been 
successful in obtaining aerial photo- 
graphs of cotton fields with special in- 
struments of the department. 

The Weather Bureau is now engaged 
in conducting experiments on weather 
forecasting with instruments attached to 
airplanes to determine whether better 
information cannot be obtained among 
the clouds than from land instruments. 
One such flight was made recently at 
Bolling Field in an army air service 
plane and bureau officials are studying 
the results with the view of using air- 
planes regularly. 


eo 


It has been reported that Carnet, a 
new variety of wheat, may in the near 
future replace Marquis in much of Can- 
ada. The conference held in Winnipeg 
last fall, and presided over by the Do- 
minion Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
stressed the fact that efforts must be 
made to find a wheat that (1) would re- 
sist rust, (2) that would resist frost so 
that the Canadian wheat belt might 
be extended farther north. Reports that 
seed of this new variety will be dis- 
tributed soon appear, however, to be 
premature. Experiments with Garnet 
have been made for the past nine years, 
and it is believed that they have not 
been conclusive yet. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Price CURRENT-GRAIN RE 
PORTER. 


OPPOSE METRIC SYSTEM 


Grain Dealers Almost Unanimously Against 
Its Adoption—Cost and Confusion 
Cited as Reasons. 


B now bei of the movement which is 


now being made, looking to the en- 
actment of legislation at the next 
session of congress, favoring the grad- 
val adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures, THE PRICE CUR- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER recently sent out a 
limited number of inquiries to the grain 
trade, in order to find out what the 
dealers thought about the proposal. 
Not a great many replies have thus 
far been sent in, but enough has been 
received to indicate a practically unani- 
mous opposition. 
A representative number of the replies 
have been briefed for easy reference and 
they are as follows: 


ILLINOIS. 


Bloomington, IIl., Lawrence Farlow, sec’y 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Illi- 
nois—The metric system is a matter in 
which the grain men are all interested and 
I assure you it will be given due consid- 
eration at our future meetings. 

Chester, IIl., W. C. Cole Mig. Co.—We are 
unalterably opposed to the metric system. 
It would cost us many hundreds of dollars 
to change. 

Christopher, Ill., Christopher Mill Co.— 
We are against the adoption of the metric 
system 100 per cent. 

Highland, IIl., Highland Mlg. Co.—We 
cannot understand how the metric system 
could be used for weighing. We certainly 
would not want to fool with any kilomet- 


ers. 
Sidell, Ill., Sidell Gr. & Elev. Co.—We are 
opposed to it. 
INDIANA. 


Jasper, Ind., Victoria Mill & Elev. Co.— 
We are strictly against such legislation. 

Lebanon, Ind., Boone Grain & Supply Co. 
—Within the past year we have installed 
two 10-ton wagon scales which if changed 
would mean an investment of probably $1,- 
000, so from that standpoint we would op- 
pose it. 

Monticello, Ind., Farmers’ Elevator Co.— 
We are against the change. Have no trou- 
ble in finding weight and value of carload 
of grain under present system. Why should 
we be compelled to go to the expense of 
making the change when it would not re—- 
duce our overhead expense nor add one 
cent to the value of the grain. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind., Mount Vernon Mlg. Co. 
—The adoption of such legislation would 
mean a complete reorganization in the 
whole industry of the country. We have 
for so many years been accustomed to our 
present method that I doubt very much 
whether a change would be affected. 


IOWA. 


Ashton, la., Farmers’ Eltr. Co.—We be- 
lieve in leaving it as it is. We have $3,000 
in scale equipment, therefore we are not in 
favor of the metric system. e 

Maquoketa, la., Trout & Matthias—We 
are opposed to anything changing our 
present system of weights and measures. 


KANSAS, 


Concordia, Kans., The Concordia Mlg. Co. 
—We are absolutely against this system, 
for we believe the weight system now in 
effect is entirely satisfactory. 

Partridge, Kans., The Partridge Co-op. 
Equity Exch.—I can see no reason for such 
legislation and I believe a campaign should 
be started against such a move. 

Pittsburg, Kans., Pittsburg Eley. Co.— 
We think it would be unfortunate to change 
our system of weighing at this time. A 
change in our system if forced upon us by 
law would produce endless confusion and 
expense 

Toneka, Kans., E. J. Smiley, sec’y Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Ass’n—The grain trade 
of this state and the grain trade at large 
will opnose the use of this system. I can-— 
not believe that Congress will approve of 
this system which will necessitate millions 
of dollars being spent for new equipment. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bad Axe, Mich., Farmers’ Elev. & Pro- 
duce Co.—We are very much opposed to 
the metric system, for we believe it would 
causeea lot of unnecessary expense and in 
the end have no improvement over our 
present system. 

Grandville, Mich., Grandville Eltr. Co.— 
We are against it. Let well enough alone. 

Traverse City, Mich., Traverse City Mlg. 
Co.—We are surely against it and hope it 
will be defeated. 


MINNESOTA. 


Rushford, Minn., M. Johnson—We have 
the best system. It is simple and we all 
understand it. Why make a change and 
start confusion? 


NEBRASKA. 


Neligh, Neb., S. F. Gilman Mill Co.—We 
have always been for the metric system in 
weights. We cannot see why any scale 
would have to be changed. In fact, they 
now all weigh according to the metric sys— 
tem and everything has to be reduced to 
bushels. 

Central City, Nebr., T. B. Hord Grain 
Co.—We would be very much opposed to 
the proposition to discard the bushel as the 
unit of measure at present in general use 
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and the adoption of the metric system. It 
would take the farmers and the grain trade 
years to become accustomed to the new 
standards. If we had no system of units 
the metric system would be the one to 


adopt. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Carrington, N. D., Farmers’ Independent 
Elev. Co.—We are opposed to the change 
and will do all we can to kill the bill if it 
snould come up. 


Grand Forks, N. D., P. A. Lee, sec’y 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asstn—The pas- 
sage of such a law, and the adoption of 


the metric system, and making the sama 
compulsory, would in addition to the ter- 
rific expense that we would be forced to go 
to create a disturbance the like of which 
we have not known since we have engaged 
in the grain business. We sincerely hope 


that someone will take the initiative in op- 
position to the scheme. 
OHIO. 
Marietta, Ohio, The American Hay & 
Grain Co.—Very much opposed. 
Metamora, Ohio, S. L. Rice, president 


Ohio Grain Dealers’ Ass’n—I am positively 
opposed to making this change. The cost 
would be s0 tremendous that it would prac- 
tically annihilate the business. 

Middle Point, Ohio, The Pollock Grain Co. 
—Our grain interests in northwestern Ohio 
is absolutely against this bill. 

Youngstown, Ohio, A. L. G.—It is my 
recollection that the matter was once up in 
Congress in the form of an edict that at a 
specified time all industries were to adopt 
the metric system, but that the movement 
was overwhelmingly crushed. This of course 
was as it should be. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Altua, Okla., Leger Mill Co.—We are ab- 
solutely against it. 

Bradley, Okla., Bradley Elev. & Ware- 
house Co.—I am opposed to making the 
change, as it would cost elevators thou-— 
sands of dollars beside the annoyance in 
learning. The only people that I think a 


change would benefit is the scale com- 
panies. 


Cordell, Okla., Cordell Mly. Co.—We are 
against the proposed legislation. 

El Reno, Okla., Canadian Mill & Elev. 
Co.—We are very much opposed to the 
adoption of this system of weights and 
measures and think that vigorous oppo- 
sition should be displayed against the pas- 
sage of such legislation. 

Hobart, Okla., Church Alfalfa Mill—We 
are opposed to the adoption of the metric 
system. We are today writing our con- 
gressman from this district to this effect, 
also to both our United States senators. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brandon, S. D., BE. W. Schilling—We are 
not in favor of the adoption of the metric 
system. Not only would the change in 
scale equipment be a great burden, but 
there is no unit in the metric system to 
correspond to our bushel. 

Bridgewater, S. D., Shanard Elevator Co. 
—We are opposed to any change in the 
system as used. We cannot see any ad-— 
vantage in such change and there would be 
countless disadvantages. 

Claire City, S. D., J. R. Price Elev. Co., 
J. R. Price, manager—I am against such a 
change and will do what I can against the 
passage of any such legislation. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
WHEAT AND FLOUR. 

A new bulletin, recently prepared by 
the Department of Commerce, under the 
direction of J. A. Le Clerc, special agent 
of the foodstuffs division, contains an 
exceedingly interesting study of the 
world’s trade in wheat and flour, from 
1909 up to the latest data available. 

For the four years, 1920 to 1923 in- 
clusive, wheat and flour exports from 
the United States averaged 22.5 per cent 
of all agricultural products’ shipped. 
The combined value of wheat and flour 
shipments in pre-war years averaged 
$101,000,000; in the 1920-1923 period, 
$466,000,000. 

The present handbook attempts to give 
in detail the underlying basic facts with 
regard to the world’s international trade 
in these commodities. It has been com- 
piled from original sources. To facili- 
tate comparisons, original units have 
been converted into bushels and (barrels. 

World production of wheat, by coun- 
tries and grand divisions—per capita 
acreage and production — wheat-grain 
shipments from surplus countries and 
imports into deficiency countries—wheat- 
flour exports— wheat-flour imports— 
grain trade by countries—consumption. 

Copies may be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C., and 
the price is 40 cents. 


IN 


During the nine months ended March 
1925, the value of the U. S. exports of 
grains and grain products was $231,000,- 
000 greater than for the same period a 
year ago. 
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Barley 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named with compari- 


sons, follow: 
Mpls. Dul Chi. Win. Mil. 

May 25...... 46 33 3 re 27 
Ma‘y> 926. ...<4. 80 19 11 8 30 
May Ziv sss. 5 18 7 33 22 
May '28%.<, 22: 10 29 5 12 10 
May 29...... 39 29 6 10 

May «30355 00% Holiday. 

LOCAL fs Saree 130 128 32 63 89 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 


tions for spot malting barley at Chi- 
cago: 

May 25.... $0.85@0.92|May 28....$0.86@0.92 
May aah 86@ .92|May 29.... .85@ .93 
May 27.... .86@ .92|May 30....Holiday. 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
ending May 30, 1925, were 54,000 bus., com-— 
pared with 59.000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 112,000 bus. and 
72,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKETS. 


Cuic feo Uanchanret Good demand. 
Withdrawals, 2 cars. Exports, 88,000 
bus. domestic. Visible decreased 555,000 
bus.; last year increased 26,000 bus.; 
totals, 1,798,000 bus.; last year, 757,000 
bus. Local stocks decreased 31,000 bus.; 
total, 183,000 bus.; last year, 120,0uv0 bus. 
Malting quotably 86@93c; feeding and 
mixing, 78@90c; screenings, 45@77c. 
Local inspection, 19 cars. 

Kansas City.—Three cars of barley 
were received this week and practically 
all went to store, as reflected by an in- 
crease of 3,000 bus. in the local stocks. 
Prices at the close were unchanged to 2c 
down, with No. 3 at 82@8&4c and No. 4 
at 80@82c. Feed manufacturing demand 
was light. New crop advices contained 
no especially adverse features. Elevator 
contains 14,000 bus., against 43,000 last 
year. 

DuLutTH.—Movement of barley was in 
good volume on this market during the 
last week, receipts aggregating 89 cars. 
Everything offered on the tables was 
promptly picked up each day, and the 
top bid on the best grade was edvanced 
le to from 72 to 87c. Barley was wanted 
to complete boat loading contracts. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Barley seemed to enioy 
a fairly good demand throughout the 
week just past. Malting quality was in 
the best request on the whole, but feed- 
ing barley came in for fair demand 
much of the week as well. Receipts gen- 
erally were not sufficiently heavy to sat- 
isfy the demand from various sources. 
Shipping sales, due to the light receipts, 
were not as heavy as they might have 


been. Deliveries on May contracts to- 
taled 275,000 bus. Range of prices on 
‘change showed 72@86c, according to 
quality. 


MILWAUKEE.—Malting demand was 
good in the. Milwaukee barley market 
last week and prices were strong as a 
censequence and in sympathy with other 
grains. Quotations ciosed stronger to 1c 
up for the week. Receipts were light 
and all offerings were readily absorbed. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 1b. test, quotable 
at 94@95c; fair to good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 


85@94c; light weight, 40 to 43 Ib. test, 
82@90c; feed, 70@87c. Towa quoted 80 
@95c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 80@96c; 


Minnesota, 80@95c; Dakota, 80@95c; 


feed and rejected, 70@8&7c. 


RYE MARKETS 


RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending May 


30 were: 

Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Mavisco:$1,1854 $Lis Sis Ste $1.18 
May, 26. 1.20% 118% 1.17% 1.22 » Ts ig 
May 27. 1.18% 1.18 1.17% 1.19 1.15% 
May 28. 1.1914 1.19 1.17% .1.20 1.18 
May 29. 1.16% 1.17 1.16 1.17% 118 
May 30. Holiday. 
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CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range for future 
prices for rye for the week ending May 
30: 

May May. July. Sept. 

25 1.18 @1.20% 1.14 @1.18% 1.07%@1.13% 
26 1.1614@1.19% 1.16 @1.20% 1.11 @1.18 
27 1.1774@1.18% 1.17% @1.19% 1.14%@1.17 
238 1.1614@1.18%% 1.18 @1.205% yee 18% 
29 1.14144@1.16% 1.17 @1.19% 1.15% @1.18% 


Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of May 30, 1925, were 315,000 bus. vs. 16,- 
000 bus. same week of 1924; shipments 
were 50,000 bus. vs. 53,000 bus. same week 
of 1924. 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 


West for the week ending May 23 
were: 
Mpls Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
Maly = 2b sapere 8 30 16 +5 1 
May (20ers. 1 21 8 3 3 
May 2? ere 6 15 s 10 2 
May (2832 foen 6 11 15 3 2 
May” 292.89 2 4 a 
May - S30 dnce. : Holiday 
Total tee ct: 25 17 49 20 8 
RYE MARKETS. 
Cuicaco.—Closed 2%4c lower to %e 


higher for futures and steady on carlots. 
Trade of moderate volume and market 
fairly active. Feeling weaker. Liquida- 
tion by leading “longs” an early factor 
and prices declined. Fair buying on the 
break credited partly to Eastern inter- 
ests. Private estimate made crop 57,- 
000,000 bus. Visible supply decreased 
35,000 bus. to 10,226,000 bus.; year ago, 
18,747,000 bus. Local stocks increased 
100,000 bus. to 4,088,000 bus. Exports 
for the past week 1,782,000 bus., against 
1,272,000 bus. last year. Seaboard clear- 
ances 145,000 bus. Carlots were in fair 
demand at 1%c under July for No. 2. 
Offerings light. Local inspection, 3 cars. 
No. 2 sold at $1.164%; No. 3 sold at 
$1.15%. 

DvuLutTH.—Strength in the new crop 
future was a feature in the rye market 
here during the last week. Its quota- 
tion advanced 11%c to $1.1314, while the 
spot market gained 1c at $1.17. The 
market worked higher, largely on ac- 
count of the weather news and reported 
damage by frost to the early-sown grain. 
The market largely followed the course 
in wheat from day to day and dealers 
complained of a lack of sustained export 
interest for the time being. 

MILWAUKEE.—Shippers were active in 
the Milwaukee rye market last week and 
there was an improvement in future 
trading as well as in cash prices. Of- 
ferings were mostly offgrade with high 
moisture content. Receipts were eight 
cars and quotations closed 3@4c higher 
in the period. The market closed at 
$1.1544@1.16% for No. 2, inside for Wis- 


consin, ranging at 1@2c under July 
price, depending on billing. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Rye, like wheat and 


corn, refused to follow the upward trend 
shown by the futures and with demand 
of a very indifferent character from 
milling interests, there was a decline in 
the comparative premiums. Offerings 
were generally light but even this failed 
to bring up the interest in the market. 
Deliveries on May agreements totaled 
230,000 bus. for the month. Estimate 
that local stocks will show very little if 
any change for the week. Today’s range 
of sales shows No. 1 at 24%,@3c over the 
July and No. 2 at 1@2%c over July. 


SOY BEAN GROWERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The National Soybean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting this 
vear at Washington, D. C., and vicinity 
the latter part of August. 

A day will be spent at Arlington 
where Prof. Morse of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing probably 
the largest and most complete work 
along the lines of soybean production 
in the world. These tests and experi- 
ments are being conducted by the De- 
partment under the able management 
of Prof. Morse solely for the benefit of 
the soybean growers of the -country. 
They are in no way commercial. 


A day will be spent at Mt. Vernon 
where George Washington’s old home 
is located and at Union Farms, a part 
of Washington’s original property. Mr. 
H. S. Clapp, the owner, who has devel- 
oped a non-shattering soybean, and who 
is a soybean enthusiast, has arranged 
for some extremely interesting soybean 
demonstrations at Union Farms. 


Cowpeas from Mexico. 

A finding of unreasonableness and an 
award of reparation have been recom- 
mended by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in 
No. 16183, Lewis-Simas-Jones Company 
vs. Southern Pacific, as to a rate of 
$1.83 on three carloads of cowpeas, 
shipped from Navojoa, state of Sonora, 
Mexico, to San Francisco, in 1923. At 
the time the shipments moved, Smith 
said, there was a rate of 94 cents on 
Mexican peas (garbanzos), minimum 
60,000 pounds. The peas involved in 
this case were loaded to an average 
weight of 95,958 pounds. After the ship- 
ments were made that 94 cent rate, 
Smith said, was made applicable to the 
kind the charges on which caused the 
complaint. He said the rate yielded 90 
cents per car-mile. 

A motion to dismiss the complaint 
for want of jurisdiction, the examiner 
said, should be denied for the reasons 
set forth in International Nickel Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C., 
627. He said the commission had no 
jurisdiction over the transportation or 
the part of the rate applicable from 
Navoja to Nogales, points in Mexico; and 


‘knew nothing about the conditions sur- 


rounding transportation or rates south 
of Nogeles. But he said, it had jurisdic- 
tion over the defendant and that at the 
time of the transportation it concurred 
in. a rate of 94 cents on garbanzos or 
chick peas between the same points. He 
added that such physical or value differ- 
ences as there might be between the 
two kinds of peas, would tend to favor 
cowpeas. He said there was no real 
justification for a higher rate on cow- 
peas in 1923 than was maintained on 
garbanzos, for, whatever inducement 
there was for the establishment of the 94 
cent rate on garbanzos, that rate, at the 
same time, should have been extended to 
cover cowpeas. 

He said that the commission should 
find that the sole defendant, the South- 
ern Pacific, in so far as it participated 
in the transportation and the rates, was 
a tort feasor and that it should make 
reparation for the damage to the com- 
plainant in the sum of $1,122.72, with 
interest. 


SOY BEANS IN OHIO. 

Soy bean varieties seem to be par- 
ticular what they are used for and 
where they are grown. Virginia and 
Wilson varieties, for instance, will do 
best in southern Ohio, while Black Eye- 
brows grow best in the northern part 
of the state. 

The Ohio Seed Improvement Asso- 
ciation offers to farmers of Ohio this 
definite information on soy beans, and 
tells what varieties are best to use for 
silage, hay, hogging off and seed pro- 
duction, and whether they should be 
used in northern or southern Ohio. The 
bulletin, published by farm crops spe- 
cialists at Ohio State University, will 
be sent to anyone upon request. 

The tabulation on soy bean varieties 
and their uses is as follows. 

Varieties for silage in northern Ohio 
are: Midwest and Peking, and in 
southern Ohio, Peking, Virginia and 
Wilson. The best varieties for hay in 
the north are Midwest, Black Eyebrow 
and Manchu; in the south, Peking, Mid- 
west, Virginia and Wilson. 

For hogging off, the two best varieties 
in the northern part of the state are 
Manchu and Ito San; in the south, 
Manchu and Midwest. For seed produc- 
tion in the north, the best three varie- 
ties are Manchu, Black Eyebrow and Ito 
San, while in the south the best varie- 
ties for seed are Manchu, Midwest, Vir- 
ginia and Wilson. 

The bulletin also gives the amount of 
seed to sow to the acre under different 
conditions for different uses. 
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Beans and Potatoes 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and _ potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of May 29: 

Beans— 
Chicago—In small supply and good de- 


mand at firm prices. Per 100 Ibs.— 
Spot navy beans, Mich., fancy, $5.90 
€; red kidney, fair stock, $9. 75@10; 


large, dark, extra quality, $12; brown 
Swedish, $8.50@9; lima beans, fane 
$9@10; do, new California, $14@1 E 
poor, dirty, broken, less. 


St. Louis — Quote choice hand picked 
Michigan white beans at , and 
pee machine picked at $5.85 per 100 
Ibs. Scotch peas, 7%4c; green split 
peas, 9c, and yellow, 7e per lb. Cali- 
fornia lima beans at $15.50 per 100 Ibs. 


Boston—Car lots, per 100 Ibs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice hand picked beans, $6 25 
@6.50; fair to good, $6.10@6.25; Cali- 
fornia. small white, $8.25@8.40; yellow 
eye, extra, $6.35@6.50; fair to good, 

$6.20; red kidneys, choice, $10.25 @10.50; 
fair to good, $9@9.25; California limas, 
#15.25@15.50; native green peas $7@ 
7.50; Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@ 
5.75; jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents 
above car lots. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8c; do, 
large, 714c; pinks, 9c;-limas, 15c; cran= 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c: black eye, 11%c; Mexican 
reds, 8%c; speckled bayos, 4c; bayos, 
Sl4c. Peas, per Ib.—Split peas, yellow, 
Ti2c; green peas, 8c. 

New York—Pea beans, $5.75@6.25; a 
Calif., $138.55@14.75; lentils, $5. 75@7; 
red kidney, $9.75@10.25; white kidney, 
$6.75 @8. 25. Peas—Chick, $7@11.75 
split green, $6. aes poeme yellow, oo 
6.50; green, $5.25@ 


Potatoes— 


Chicago—Heavy receipts of 150 cars and 
extreme warm weather caused a set- 
back in prices owing to the light de- 
mand. Buyers were holding off and re— 
stricting their purchases to absolute 
requirements. Offerings of the better 
quality were mostly wanted by the 
trade. Undergrades and poor quality 
very slow to sell. Cars on track, 182. 
Sales reported today were, per 100 Ibs. : 
Wisconsin, bulk, 1 car at $1.75, 1 car at 
$1.80, 1 car at $2; sacks, 1 car at $1.70, 
3 cars at $1.75, 2’cars at $1.80, 1 car at 
$1.85; Michigan, bulk, 1 car at $1.75, 1 
car sacks at $1.90; Minnesota, 1 car at 

55. Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wisconsin, 

$1.75@1.85; round white, sacks, Wiscon— 

sin, $1. 70@1. 85; ordinary and poor, 
$1.50; Minnesota, $1.50@1.60. New Po- 
tatoes—Market 50@75¢ lower for sacks 
and $1 off on barrels. Liberal arrivals 
of 146 cars anda disappointing demand 
had a depressing effect on prices and 
sharp reductions were necessary in or— 
der to effect sales. Buyers were rath-— 
er cautious and were inclined. to re— 
strict their purchases until they fully 

recovered their i 4 

day holiday. 


Ls 


on track, Sales reported today 
were: Barrels, Carolina, 2 cars at $6.75, 
7 cars at $7; sacks, per 100 lbs., Tri= 
umphs, Louisiana, 1 car at $3.65, 1 car 
at $3.75; Alabama, 8 cars at $4; white 
JT ouisiana, 1 car at $3.10, 1 car at $3 50, 
Barrels—South Carolina, $6.50@7; sks ‘. 
Louisiana, Triumphs, 100 Ilbs., 
3.75; Alabama, $4; i 
$3; No. 2, $1.75; Louisiana, long whit 


$3@3.50. Sweet Potatoes’ — Arriv 

light; fair demand noted. Hamper 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $3.25; MJllinoi 
white yams, $1.50. i a 


New York—Old, 150-lb. sack: L. I, $2. 
@3.35; Maine. $1.75@2.10; state, $1. 35 
1.75. New—Fla., bbl, $2.50@4; Bermu- 
da, sbB1 Sh 50@8 S. C., bbl., $2@5.50§ 
Nz (Gy bbk, Sit 50@ 4.50. Sweet Potatoes 
—Jersey, bskt., $1@3. 75; yams, bskig 
$2.50; Delaware, bskt., $2. 75@2.85. 


Beans All Sold. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: N 
beans left in growers’ hands and only 


car in dealers’ hands. Acreage will 
normal.—Leslie Elevator Co., Lesli 
Mich., May 28. 


BUCKWHEAT MAI MARKETS. j 

MILWAUKEE. — Milwaukee buckwheal 
prices are unchanged at $2.10@:£.15 per 
100 Ibs. for silver hull and $2.20@2.25 
for Japanese. 


Cuicaco.—Fanecy mixed and 
hulled, $2.00; Jap, $2.25. 


rd 


When you have something on your 


it out and send it to THe Pricer 
kKENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


wr 
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The Letter Box 
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OHIO INQUIRY ABOUT GRAIN 
MARKETING CO. 


_ Director of Commerce, Cyrus Locher, 
of Ohio, has asked for an opinion from 
Attorney-General C. C. Crabbe, respect- 
ing the Grain Marketing Company, so- 
salled co-operative corporation, organ- 
ized by Farm Bureau Federation men. 
The question Locher asks is, whether 
or not the company is subject to the 
securities of “blue sky law.” The ques- 
tion is regarded by Locher to be of the 
utmost importance. The company has 
a capitalization of $16,500,000 and it is 
proposed to sell much stock in Ohio. 
The company was incorporated under 
the Illinois Jaw. Under the Ohio co- 
operative marketing act it is set forth 
that co-operative organizations, not for 
profit are not subject to the securities 
law. Numerous organizations in the 
Middle West have supported the new 
company, others are not friendly to the 
enterprise. 


Central Jll. Corn All Planted. 

_ Practically all corn through central 
IWinois has been planted. Wheat and 
cats are backward due to dry weather. 

Red clover and alfalfa have made a 
good growth but timothy meadows are 
short. This spring’s seeding of clover, 
alfalfa, etc., is suffering from lack of 
moisture.—Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., May 18. 


Crops Badly Damaged. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
growing crop is badly injured by frosts 
and a very dry May. Hay short in length 
and acreage. Hay in farmers’ hands 
about 20 per cent of old crop. Large 
acreage of corn. Barley all froze. Wheat 
fair. Demand for hay very poor. Prices 
not attractive at the least—H. A. Op 
dycke, Hudson, Ind. 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 
for full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is ‘“‘TETRI-CIDE.” 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
warehouses. we recommend 


f Frt. Allowed 
55-gallon drums @ $3.25 gallen 
80-gallon drums @ $3.50 gallon 
10-gallon cans @ $3.75 gallon 
No extra charge for containers. 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 
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MAY COMPEL’ CORN BORER 
CLEANUP. 


A delegation from nothern Ohio re- 
cently called on Director Truax of the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture and 
asked that he promulgate regulations re- 
quiring a cleanup of all refuse in the 
European corn borer infested territory. 
The director has authority to compel 
this under the provisions of the Ohio 
Plant Pest Law. 

It was suggested by this delegation 
that the director require the following 
in the territory infested prior to 1924: 

“Before all land in corn the previous 
year be sowed to another crop all stand- 
ing corn, fodder and other refuse must 
be cut at least six inches from the 
ground and destroyed by burning, and 
that all such crop refuse must be re- 
moved and burned by June 1. 

This is a serious action but in the eye 
of the delegation is justified by the 
seriousness of the corn borer. 

It is a well known fact that you can- 
not compel people to be honest by law 
and no law is workable until a majority 
of the people whom it affects are ready 
to live up to it. 

The aim of the suggested regulations 
is to prevent multiplication and spread 
of a dangerous insect but before the 
state begins serving orders on recalci- 
trant individuals it must put forth an 
honest effort to acquaint them with the 
purpose of the regulation. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 9-11—Am. Seed Trade Assn 
Los Angeles. 


June 12-13. — Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Ass'n, Placer Hotel, Helena, 
Mont. 

June 238-24.—Ohio Grain Dealers’ 


Ass’n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southern 
Ass’n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27.—Michigan Hay & Grain As- 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


oo 
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Seedsmen’s 


WHEN 


maker for small stations with no fire risk. 
maize, kaffir corn, cotton seed, ete. 


TIME PAYMENTS. 


grain. 


Combination cleaners and car loaders. 
tion. 


It will pay you. Hundreds in use. 


Boss 
Car 


E Sold on time payments if desired, 
also make stationary outfits for installation in country elevators to save scooping 


complete informa- 


Air 
Loader 


present ele 


Write today for 


Blast 


Make Big Money with this Grain Loader 


The 
Portable 
scooping in a dirty, dusty car. 
grades. 


vator 


Soon pays for itself. 


Maroa Manufacturing Co., Dept. PC, Maroa, III. 


(Fordson Type) 
loads cars without 
Improves 
Moves about under its own power. 
You can load grain on the other R. R. if 
you cannot get cars on your own line. 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Send for blue print No, 12. 
cost plans for receiving, storing and ship- 
ping grain. 

If your 
enough this plan will solve your problem 
at low cost, and give you additional stor- 
age and shipping facilities. 
' ELEVATOR BURNS this plan 
gives low cost means of receiving and shipping grain until you rebuild. 
Handles loose grain, ear corn, pop corn, 


It shows low 


is not 


A money- 


(793) 17 


large 


We 


Humpty Dumpty’s Condition 


Is the same as 
Edgar Seals-They 
cannot be ‘‘fixed’’ 
-Afford complete 
protection, tel- 
ling shipper if 
cars do not arrive 
intact. 


Ask for samples and prices today. 
The Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Someone tampered with 


this seal. 


To open breaks it. 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 
In Electric Motors and Keep All Your Machinery Clean 


by the use of 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWERS 


Blow the dust out of the un-get-at-able places. 
“shorts” and “burn outs” and minimize the danger of DUST 
Attaches to any light socket. 


EXPLOSIONS. 
dreds of uses. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 608 Fulton St., Chicago 


Canadian Factory: 82 Duchess St., Toronto 


Has hun- 


Prevent 


aN 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly r ange of quotations for contract prices at Chicago in May, tne April range and 
the range previous to April 1 of the de liveries indicated: 


WHEAT: ——_ CORN -—s 
May. July. Sept. May. July. Sept. 
ADI. YN Ges, 0:0ye.6/ 310% 1361%4@162%, 1273%,@1473%, 123 @137% 91%@111% 953¢@114% 971%4@114% 
Prev. rng......... 11954,@205%, 121 @174% 125%4@158% 841%@137% 1024%,@138% 105 @138% 
Maver al sy jiadacie 154%@161% 142%@150% 135 @142% 104%@108% 109%@112% 1083%@111% 
May S25 nccee ct: 1574%4@160% 14834@152 140% @144 10544@108% 10814%4@112% 108%4@111% 
May 4. leuk nes 15916@163% 150%@154% 142 @146% 105%@107 108% @110% 1081446@110% 
May Ga bicas ace cite 159%4 @162 150%4@152%, 14214%4@145 106% @108% 1093%@112% 109%46@111% 
Wan Wii Giocmee seer 160 @166%% 1503,@154% 143 @148%, 108%@1135 1114%@116% 111 @115 
RT AV n a Uisaaieetee eee 16234 @167 151% @155% 1443%,@148 110%@1138% 1134%@116% 112%@115% 
Mayu” 8 ets aoe 165% @169 154. @157%, +146%@149% 1123g@1143g 1151%4@1173%_ 114 @115% 
May 6 Dlvavanie wlenelet 162 @1 150%4@15334, 1421%@146% 111%@1138% 114 @116% 1124%@114 
Di Paint ate ba ae A ae, 159144@165% 148 @153% 1404%@145% 111%@114 1144%@116% 112%4@114% 
May 12 abi. 156% @163 146% @1514%, 139 @143% 112%@115% 115 @118% 1123,@115% 
Mays ES awe 160% @164 1474%4,@151% 1393%,@1438% 118 @115 11534@118% 113%@115% 
Way Fide arts 162144@168% 14934@152% 141146@1433%, 112146@114% 115% @117% 113%@115% 
May 215i Sees ot 168 @171 150% @153%, +142%@144% 1114%@113% 114%@116% 113 @114% 
May 16...cciectet a 167 @171% 1503%,@153% 142 @1443g 11154@113% 11454@116% 11234@114% 
May. 185. ..isenn 169 @174% 1513%,@155 142 @1443, 112 @113% 1145%@116% 113%@114% 
May 168% @170% 1503¢@153% 14244@145% 11114%@113% 114%@116% 112%@114% 
May 16734 @170 15354 @156 1414%,@144% 112%@113% 113%@116 113% @1145 
May 167% @170 1534%,@155% 145 @147% 111%@113% 115%@116% 1123%@114 
May 16644 @169 153834@155% + 145144@148 112% @113% 114% @115% 1124%@114 
May 167 @170% 1544%4@1565g 14634@149% 1138%@114% 1144%@116% 113%@115%4 
May 169 @172 1565, @162 149% @155 1154%@118% 1164%@120% 115 @119% 
May 1693,@172% 160 @164%% 153 @158% 116%@118 1183,@119% 117%@119% 
May 16934 @172%, 160%@1633, 155 @157% 114% @116% 1165¢@118% 116%@118 
May 170 . @172 162 @166% 1553%,@161% 1151%4@116% 116%@118% 1165@118% 
May 165 @I171 163 @166 158% @1615 1153¢@116% 1174%@119% 117 @119% 
May Holiday. 
Rng. for week ending— 

MAY: isc need eats 1444%,@161% 13514@152 1294, @144 102 @10834 1053,@112% 104%@111% 
May. “Oisicarath: 159144@169 150144@157144 142 @149% 1051%4@1143, 108% @117% 10814@115% 
EK ee Coen oe 156%, @17134 14616@153% 139 @1453%, 111%@1153¢ 114%@118% 1123%@115% 
Tae OS hatte staal 16834%@174% 15034@1565g 1414%,@149% 1114@114% 113%@116% 1121%@115% 
AMSVo SO oc nrtisreare ats 165 @173 1563g@166% 149144@161% 114%@1183, 116%4@120% 115 @119% 


= 
May 
353%, @424 
39 @64% 
40% @41% 
4154@42% 
424 @43% 


Otte 


45 @ 


4514 @46 

45 @45% 
45% @45% 
45 @45% 
454% @45% 
44% @45% 
4434 @45%4 
4456 @4554 
4534 @4756 
4634 @46% 


4614, @47 

4636 @M48%4 
4714, @497% 
391% @425% 
4214 @45% 
445, @46 

4454 @45% 


45% @49% 


OATS 

July. 
3714 @44% 
41 @65% 
42 @42% 
42%4@43% 
427%, @43% 
438%, @44\% 


4434 @ 453% 
44. @44% 
437% @451%4 
4414, @45% 
441, @4544 
44% @45% 
44144 @45% 
4416 @45 
433, @45% 
437% @44% 
4416 @45 
4414 @45Y%4 
4454 @45%4 
45 @46 
4534 @475% 
4614 @47% 
4636 @47% 


4614%4@49 
4734 @49%% 
41 @43% 
42% @45% 
3% @45% 
43% @46 


4524 @493g 


Sept. 

39% @45%% 
4234 @61 

427% @43% 
43% @44 
43% @44% 
43% @44%% 
441%4 @45% 
44 @45% 
4434 @455¢ 
43% @45 

4444 @45%y 
44 @44% 
44144 @44% 
4432 @4514 
4414 @45 

4414 @44% 
4354 @447g 
43144@44% 
43% @44% 
43% @44% 
44 @441, 
44144 @45% 
45% @47% 
4652 M4756 
463, @4714 
4654 @49% 
48144 @49% 


41% @44% 
43% @455% 


44 @451% 
431, @45% 
45 7% @49% 


18 (794) 


MEN! 


Write for FREE 
Booklet upon 


the Peerless Sys- 
stem of Better 
Grain Bookkeeping 


Business Equipment Co. 
120 South Jefferson Ave. 
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TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age from Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MURAL 


= 
= 
. 


. ‘A 


Peoria, Ilinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Effective June 1, the importation of 
oil seed into Spain will be limited to 
40,000 tons, witu import permits here- 
after granted by the Director of Cus- 


toms, and allowing further importation 
this year of 23,400 tons, according to a 
cablegram from Commercial Attache 
Charles E. Cunningham at Madrid. 


i 


INAH 


Save Dock- 


HUT. 


IAIN 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. 
scientious 


Suite 30, National 


service. 


All business 


Experienced, personal, con- 


strictly confidential. 


E.G. SIGGERS 
PATENT LAWYER 


Union Insurance Bldg., Washington, D. O. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliy- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
600 omitted): 


1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
May 1...88,670 24,919 12,833 2,265 128,687 
May 2...41,169 18,897 6,524 1,645 68,235 
May 4...61,911 14,472 4,346 3,068 83,797 

é 5...45,402 20,218 6,312 1,763 173,695 

6...59,181 33,281 7,400 2,125 101,987 

7...46,655 25,167 6,559 1,583 79,964 

8...54,942 23,648 5,481 1,527 85,598 

9...46,854 14,577 4,538 1,423 67,392 

11...59,215 17,134 4,125 1,465 81,939 

12...53,186 25,017 5,072 1,559 84,834 
Le 13...45,562 20,229 3,648 968 70,407 
May 14...46,873 17,894 4,012 1,506 69,785 
May 15...43,076 15,765 3,778 1,179 63,798 
May 16...23,486 8,825 1,720 1,893 35,924 
May 18...45,401 12,344 4,065 963 62,773 
May 19...44,943 17,233 3,827 1,119 67,122 
May 20...43,683 11,1138 3,010 673 58,479 
May 21...41,788 10,973 2,777 810 56,348 
May 22...39,308 7,885 3,994 1,735 52,922 
May 23 34,225 10,121 5,475 708 50,529 
May 25...92,173 38,817 10,391 2,796 144,177 
May 26...80,322 25,202 5,858 3,173 114,555 
May 27...60,903 19,667 4,464 1,707 86,741 
May 28...79,623 21,543 10,299 1,953 113,418 
May 29...67,091 21,300 7,785 1,875 98,051 


May 30...Holiday. 
on week ending 


May 2..313,310 131,062 
May 9..314,945 131,363 
May 16. .270,898 104,864 
May 23..249,348 69,669 23,148 6,008 348,173 
May 30..380,112 126,529 388,797 11,504 556,942 
Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2,215,671 


Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
$,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 


62,681 15,311 521,464 
35,636 11,489 492,433 
22,355 8,570 406,687 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE PRICE CURBENT-GRAIN RE 
PORTER. 


TOLEDO 


has every facility for the proper handling 


C. A. King & Co. 
John Wickenhiser & Co. 
Paddock-Hodge Co. 


of your grain. 


Railroads; lake 


boats, ele- 


vators, flour mills, feed mills and commis- 
sion firms, form an unexcelled combina- 
tion for securing best prices. 


Always - A - Good - Market 


Southworth & Co. | 
Randolph Grain Co. 
JZE-. 


Zahm & Co. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 


1925. 19z4. 1923. 1922. 


44,666,0 
43,111,0 32,981,0 26,341,0 


Corn. 


1923. 
8,959,0 
9,379,0 

10,725,0 
12,391,0 
15,246,0 
18,898,0 
22,457,0 
25,052,0 
26,976,0 
26,074,0 
24,176,0 
22,319,0 
21,667,0 
19,707,0 
17,978,0 
17,454,0 
15,466,0 
13,252,0 
12,288,0 


,.34,968,0 


1925. 
- -25,685,0 
. .27,571,0 
. -29,464,0 
- -31,048,0 
. .31,620,0 
- -32,292,0 
. 32,534,0 
. -34,400,0 
. -35,287,0 
. -34,010,0 
. -32,727,0 
. .30,761,0 
. -27,706,0 
. .25,776,0 
. -23,379,0 
. -21,258,0 
. -19,582,0 
. -17,383,0 
. .17,140,0 


Oats. 


1924. 
17,980,0 
17,539,0 
17,821,0 
17,526,0 
17,588,0 
17,741,0 
18,023,0 
18,063,0 
17,331,0 
16,715,0 
15,008,0 
14,074,0 
12,674,0 
11,749,0 
5 10,656,0 
- -44,005,0 9,280,0 
we 8,903,0 
. .37,349,0  7,300,0 14,485,0 
. 39,301, 6,720,0 13,514,0 


ro oe 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1923. 
31,003,0 
30,861,0 
30,540,0 
30,296,0 
29,275,0 
27,683,0 
26,208,0 
25,325,0 
24,234,0 
24,044,0 
23,222,0 
23,073,0 
22,753,0 
21,932,0 
20,540,0 
18,068,0 
16,167,0 


1925. 
. -74,161,0 
. -73,570,0 
. -73,604,0 
. -74,999,0 
. -73,980,0 
. -72,386,0 
oo 117850 
- -69,118,0 
. -66,680,0 
- -63,886,0 
- -61,104,0 


47,950,0 


1925. U.S., U.S., 

Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
AN. «2A seis 84,997,000 2,474,000 87,471,000 
SAN;  sOL es c's 81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
Heb. isc: < 80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 
Heb Silanes: 79,664,000 2,556,000 83,220,000 
Mebs 21 assis 76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
Feb. 28..... 74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
Mar.” aloes. 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,060 


Mar. (La saci 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 


Maras 20052 <i 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Mar, 28055.. 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
Apr. Waraewe 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
PAD sas doe. os 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
ADD lt Sends aie 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,006 
Anr, 2585... 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
May Bisrere ss 47,864,000 1,665,000 49,529,000 
Mas = Viens. 45,514,000 1,391,000 46,905,000 
LAY “Lbs. 42,780,000 1,544,000 44,324,000 
May 28..... 39,059,000 1,416,000 40,475,000 
Total 
1925. U.S.and U.K. and 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Jan. ... 78,033,000 165,504,000 65,400,000 
Jan. 31.... 79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 
Feb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 
Mar. 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
WUT UL aetcw s 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
BIS Skis ote: 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 
Rh Eh ae 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
Apr). past: 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
Aor "Lise. o. 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
Apr... Laney: : 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300,000 
PAP 2D. tana: 61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 
May "Zien... 58,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,000 
May 9.25. 56,214,000 103,119,000 76,500,000 
May 16.2... 53,748,000 98,072,000 73,600,000 
May 238.0... 49,946,000 90,421,000 69,000,000 
Total American, C2muadian, afloat and 
British visible supply< 
1925. Mar. 28....239,085,000 
Jan. 24....230,904,000/Apr. 4....230,155,000 
Jan. 31....235,217,000/Apr. 11....226,399,000 
Feb. 7....239,469,000/Apr. 18....211,610,000 
Feb. 14....244,834,000|Apr. 25....203,152,000 
Feb. 21....249,878,000|May 2....189,641,000 
Feb. 28....249,324,000|May 9....179,619,000 
Mar. 7....251,695,000/May 16....171,672,000 
Mar. 14....248,778,000/|May 23....159,421,000 
Mar. 21....242,284,000 ’ 


“— 


June 3, 1925. 


Grain Rates to Texas. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jn investigation and suspension docket 
ease number 2290, grain from Iowa, 

| Minnesota and Missouri to Texas, gave 
qualified approval to the proposed joint 
rates on grain, grain products, and ar- 


ticles taking the same rates, via Kan- 
sas City, that are lower than combina- 
tions now in effect, the latter based on 
immediate markets, from points on the 
Chicago & Great Western, in the states 
named, to destinations in Texas. 
| In disposing of the case, the commis- 
sion took cognizance of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution and said: 

“Since our decision in Grain and 
'Grain Products to Texas, supra, S. J. 
Res. 107, the so-called Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution, has become effective. That res- 
olution provides in part as follows: 

“In view of the existing depression 
. in agriculture, the commission is here- 
| by directed to effect with the least prac- 
' ticable delay such lawful changes in the 
rate structure of the country as will 
promote the freedom of movement by 
common carriers of the products of ag- 
riculture affected by that depression, in- 
cluding live stock, at the lowest pos- 
sible lawful rates compatible with the 

maintenance of adequate transportation 
_ service.” 
__ “The commodities here considered are 
products of agriculture. They are pro- 
duced by farmers in the territory of or- 
-igin and to a considerable extent are 

purchased by farmers and stock raisers 

of the southwest. We are of opinion 
that lawful changes in these rates can 
be effected with the ‘least practicable 
delay’ if respondents are afforded an op- 
portunity to obviate undue prejudice to 
Omaha contemporaneously with the tak- 
ing effect of the rates here under sus- 
| pension. 

“We find that the prcposed rates from 
points of origin on respondents’ lines, 
'Minneapolis, Minn., and points south, 
from which the distances via Omaha to 
destinations on respondents’ lines are 
‘less than or substantially the same as 
the distances via Kansas City from the 

same points of origin to the same des- 
'tinations would result in undue prej- 
-udice to Omaha and undue preference 
of Kansas City from and after the tak- 
ing effect of the suspended schedules in 
so far as respondents herein may par- 
ticipate in the movement via both gate- 
Ways and maintain transit service at 
both, but that in all other respects the 
proposed schedules have been justified. 
Upon appropriate application such re- 
spondents will be granted permission to 
file schedules establishing, on or before 

May 19, 1925, upon notice to this com- 
mission and to the general public by 
not less than 15 days’ filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 


of the Interstate Commerce Act, rates. 


via Omaha which will obviate such un- 
due prejudice as would result from the 
taking effect of the proposed schedules, 
and thereupon an order will be entered 

vacating the suspension of the sched- 
ules here considered and discontinuing 
the proceeding.” 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 

The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending May 30 
(000 omitted): 

In store at Wheat.Corn. Oats. ot, eadae R 


(795) 19 


QO 
) FORMULA O TOMINAGA 


SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


Edwards Licensed Formula Service is 
backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


IN 


IUNAUTLUUUAIILT LAE 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


Baltimore ...3,663 106 123 
BOSTON! ances van 6 9 380 a.- 
PU a Ont ook 3,909 900 1,687 1,848 57 
Afloat 1,082 78 183 50 
Ghicaeo. Avec. 4,716 9,014 9,097 4, 088 183 
Detroit ve. ..0- 190 22 20 12 isis 
yt se. 7,478 8 6,675 2,557 269 
Galveston ... 255 aes Sia 18 Szaye 
Indianapolis. 181 564 96 par ies 
Kansas City.1,985 3,436 441 143 15 
Milwaukee .. 130 145 306 6 62 
Minneapolis .6,675 261 13,615 397 T77 
New Orleans. 704 126 62 2 : 
New York... 514 45 704 253 “79 
Omaha 25.0.6 385 881 297 ih aa 
Peoria? .03.edss cee 32 84 ane “te 
Philadelphia. 551 141 390 44 45 
Sioux City... 204 106 89 eee 1 
St. Joseph... 306 278 17 1 3 
St; Louis’. 148 620 361 5 21 
TOlEGO: «iat coe 720 170 398 20 HAC 
Afoathee oa heck Save 180 Ju Pere 
Wichitaiy saan 688 18 oii aD 550 
Canals... shre. 265 athe 14 65 
a KeSY Wis. cre 219 183 261 140 
Total ....34,968 17,140 35,331 10,226 1,798 
Last year..43,111 9,215 6,720 18,747 757 


+_<—- 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to May 30 

(final 000 omitted): 
bac May31, May30, May31, 


1925 ee 1924-25. 1923-24 

Chicago ean. att al 629 ,589 64,533 63,801 
Sioux City...... 66 99 3,317 6,148 
Milwaukee ve LOS: 67 5,244 12,350 
Minneapolis 113 52 11,885 14,302 
Duluthy «erases suse 33 420 7,959 
St Louise... 628 775 15,081 25,787 
Toledo: ia... 33 54 2,311 3,122 
Wiichitax yiscdse. 43 aes UGE). ASesaee 
ID OLLOlGs, .cseeiore TOanl teleeee 265 1,668 
Kansas City 252 234 16,931 16,537 
BCOMniay 2 ve ss ciet 591 229 12,977 11,227 
Omaha: voces 362 287 9,212 20,085 
Indianapolis ... 396 145 11,663 11,108 
St. Joseph......: 201 183 6,143 6,525 
Totals We carsecss 4,426 3,747 152,091 200,619 
Shipments -2,07L 3,498 82,919 122,246 


er 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to May 30 
(final 000 omitted): 
May30, May31, May30, May31. 


1925. 1924, 1924-95. 1923-24. 

Ghicaso wate. 836 828 67,433 62,743 
SLOUXNCIT YS. sata 46 56 4,762 5,276 
Milwaukee 223 115 16,926 17,674 
Minneapolis 359 117 48,847 26,248 
PUEE DG Sete carters 49 198 20,780 3,804 
St.s oulseaccnte 692 832 29,023 29,982 
MOlGdO. oti seta Loe 56 6,986 3,681 
Wichita 7A A Hoc AOS e sioce. 0 se 
Detroit 28 12 1,815 2,882 
Kansas City... 155 72 6,590 11,168 
Peoria 2.2 dees 134 188 9,474 12,018 
Oma hard: a toctee 220 248 18,166 16,341 
Indianapolis ... 172 72 9,231 10,289 
St. Joseph...... 28 42 1,555 1,536 
Total is saaas: 3,068 2,836 236,882 203,642 
Shipments --4,8385 2,996 159,365 158,629 

<< _o————— 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 


Mentioned in the leading markets of the 


country for week ending May 30: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2 red....188 @192 185 ae ECE ACL OCD bor PeDagiC onion oo Sa, Se 
OMENS ae G)ISOSGS TRS VOL RG im oc oso « Lee eats he VERE aa en tae ale ioe nee aie itttios tee te ale 
No. 2 hard. ..16934,@173 1e8% O14 160 ( @UtTAS, “15636 @L6 2 oes ccsave comic atelee sis ote 
No. 3 hard...166 @170 168 @170 159 @1T73 W561 @LCLSGT SSS se. ca oo tee metas Maree ers 
ade a ain iy yfaess = ion sd) a+ yaledve ne S Sens oe sie aae' see 166% @180 
RMI STU EN ieee ofr Na sicisieie a cidieispncié ais 0.6 [Lo dc 0e sale sicigget vias 6 onis sissies 16534 @177 

CORN— 

No. 2 mixed.116 @117%, 117 @118 10744@110 108) S109 Ms Say.< ate da chet Sia hele creat 
8, vrei eye BM), Nap ole es se nr a TOTS cTOSF ater. a sere ersiata 106144@110%4 
EERE EDLC (1 Ce ee n  .  . R iwaicr . ccoratecaisluaid dea oiicteraswlolese ofs eau daca dete ale 
No. 2 yellow.118 @120% 117%4@120 1131%4@115 110 @112 TET G5 20 tes <cla tem ae 
No. 3 yellow.11514@118% 11634@119_ _.............- 109 SOLUTE oe Saas saree tee 110% @1141%4 
No. 4 yellow.1114%4@117 DUG) LL GIRLS sche 0a slesaveinus 1085 110i s cuvorisyscremayecers 105% @1101% 
No. 2 white.117 @119 115% @119 111% @113 TOSSA GULO" » oSrtasrdc crasietene meee. «ctiniekc 
No. 3 white.115 @117% 11444@117% ............ OSM PLCS aa ce ciciestaicre ceMmnere: creteiate cia 
PALES P1129, COLID WI entice cases oceedeckitnes sidcvagenie’ SU PO Pk ok ihe. COE Oe 

OATS— 

No. 2 white. 471%4@ 491%6 48%@ 50 49146@ 51 4616. 47 x We idaa wathettnlcce 45 @ 47% 
No. 3 white. 45 @ 49 47% @ 48% 48%@ 49 454 @ + hie 464%@ 47% 42% @ 4514 
No. 4 white. n@ AGT AT @ 4834. 47 @.48 45 © 46 esis asia cele 40% @ 4414 
BRIS acs%s a SDA See St EMRE NUN [ela nta iON 0s, set olaye a) Cust: | Vela aieleve <iaceevele 110 @118 aaa oa 
Barley PW ge Re os oie SRE CRUISE IO pall CESAR Poe 87 @ 91 70 @=8& 
ERRNO Tae Pr tostemhiene iclicteeicls < oc sco ecicls: | (desicevegdedé “cacencsioee 21444 O 28444 


Peoria: Corn—No. 2 mixed, $1. 14% @1.16%; 
Fok -13@1.16; = 


No. 2 yellow, $1.1414%4@1.18; No. 3 yellow, 


No. 4 yellow, $1.12@1 .15; No. 2 white, $1.144%@1.16%. Oats—No. 3 white, 46 


75 MANUFACTURERS USE OUR FORMULAS 


Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others endorse our service 


We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


112 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


UUUUUUUUULVVIIIOUAAAAAT LLU 


eli 


RIN 


LIGHTNIKG 


LL eX 


Better Be Safe 
—Than Sad 


After the fire you would gladly pay 
more for lightning protection than the 
Dodd System costs. 


Your insurance saving will pay the bill 
within a reasonable time so why not have 
this absolute protection now? 


Last year was a bad one for elevator 
fires caused by lightning. This year may 
be another one. Don’t take chances. Let 
our man estimate your needs. 


Write for our book “Lightning” 
which explains this phenomenon 
in a very interesting manner, 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


120 Eighth Street | Des Moines, Iowa 


Use This Coupon: 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 120 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Please mail your “Lightning” Book without obligation to 


Name 
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Address 
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Terminal Markets 


MEMPHIS. 
George Williamson, Correspondent. 


J. E. Wright of Fort Worth, Tex., was 
r Exchange on 


a visitor at the Mérchants 
Wednesday. 
P. M. Fawcette of I. H. French & Co., 


Champaign, Il., was here during the week 
mixing with his many friends. 

Spain Shinault, formerly with the Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co., has. accepted a 
place as salesman in_ Mississippi for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Memphis branch. 

Rain is badly needed all over this terri- 
tory. the recent cold weather having made 
conditions worse. Since Jan. 1 the defi- 
ciency in rainfall at the local station 1s 
14.28 inches. 

Three creditors have filed an involuntary 
petition for bankruptcy against the Ameri- 
can Rice & Feed Mill Co. The combined 
indebtedness is less than $3,000. The 
ereditors are the United States Rubber Co., 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. and the 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 

Business continues quiet with the grain 
trade but orders are being steadily re- 
ceived, indicating that stocks are light in 
the interior. The strength shown in the 
speculative markets has increased interest 
to some extent but buying continues of 
routine character. Oats still have the call 
with feeders, cash No. 3 white quotable 
May 29 at 53@53%c. Corn is steady and 
receipts have been light but stocks are 
ample. Dealers are not disposed to buy 
much. Quotations are somewhat higher for 
the week end, at the close track No. 3 
white quoted at $1.23, No. 3 mixed at $1.17 
@1.18 and No. 3 yellow at $1.24. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 
Quite a number of Baltimoreans attended 


the annual convention last week of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Stocks of wheat in Baltimore elevators 
at present writing amount to over 4,000,000 
bushels, a large proportion of which is of 
the hard variety. 

Receipts of water-borne corn in the 
Baltimore market so far this season 
amount to 119,000 bushels compared with 
212,000 bushels arrived up to the corre- 
sponding time last year. 

Cc. P. Blackburn, head of the grain ex- 
porting firm of C. P. Blackburn & Co. of 
this city, has returned to Baltimore from 
an extended pleasure trip to the Pacific 
coast and the Northwest. 

Henry A. Lederer, member of the flour 
and grain commission firm of Lederer 
Bros. of this market, returned to Balti- 
more early last week from a four months’ 
cruise around the world. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
was invited by Secretary Charles B. Riley 
of the Indiana Millers’ Association, to send 
delegates to the semi-annual meeting of 
this organization, held May 28 at the club 
rooms of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Public announcement was made here last 
week of the association of Ferdinand A. 
Meyer and his son with the firm of Yeaton 
& Co., coal dealers of this city. The Messrs. 
Meyer until recently were proprietors of 
the Baltimore Grain Co., receivers and ex- 
porters of grain on this market, the busi- 
ness of which is being liquidated. 

Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merece last week were Chas. E. Goss, hay 
shipper of California; Irvin T. Fangboner, 
zrain shipner of Bellevue, O.; W. W. Krout, 
miller of High Point, N. C.; F. R. Gran- 
none, of Philadelphia; Powell Smith of 
J Allen Smith & Co., Inc., millers of Knox- 
ville. Tenn. 

The way was paved at a conference here 
Jast week between city officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Western Maryland. and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads whereby a 
$4.000,000 pier development on McComas 
street in South Baltimore will soon mate- 
riqlize. The proposed deal has been under 


consideration for several years and _ in- 
volves the exchange of certain land he- 
tween the Western Marvland and the Bal- 


timore & Ohio railroads. By this action 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 


Corn—Wheat— 
Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham President 
Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consignments Soltctted 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


the railroads will be enabled to carry out 
their pians of development, and the former 
complicated railroad system in South Bal- 
timore will be cleared up. Construction of 
the piers, bulkhead and tracks in Me- 
Comas street will inaugurate the first 
important work of the port development 
commission and constitute the first link in 
the expenditure of the 50,000,000 loan au- 
thorized for port and harbor developm—nt 
at Baltimore. 
Flour Market. 

The local demand for flour is slow to 
follow the late higher asking prices of the 
mills, but in sympathy with the recent 
advance in wheat there has been a general 
tightening up in values all along the line. 
Export demand is quiet. Rye flour slow 
sale. Quotations, per 98-lb. cotton or jute 
sacks, follow: Spring patent, $9.25@9.50; 
spring straight, $8.75@9; hard winter pat- 


ent, $9@9.25; hard winter straights, $8.50 
@8.75; winter patent, $9@9.25; winter 
straight, $8.25@8.50; rye flour, dark to 
light, $7@8. ; 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


A new warehouse is being built at North 
Powder, Ore., for the North Powder Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 


E. H. Leonard of the Preston-Shaffer 


Milling Co. of Waitsburg, Wash., was a 
visitor on the Portland Exchange last 
week. 


The British steamer Benvorlich, of 3,222 
tons net register, has been taken by Kerr, 
Gifford & Co. to load wheat in August for 
the United Kingdom. 

D. C. Kay has leased the Collier ware- 
house from the Coquille Wood Products 
Co., Brandon, Ore., where he will conduct 
a grain, hay and feed business. 

There was a good demand for new crop 
wheat with buyers bidding $1.471%4 for de- 
livery in August and up to Sept. 10. Offer- 
ings on the market, as usual, were light. 
Five thousand buShels of June Big Bend 
bluestem were sold at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at $1.80. Other bids ranged from 
unchanged to 3c higher. 

No eastern barley to speak of is coming 
out this way now. Interest is centered in 
new crop California barley. While the 
crop in that state will be fairly large, too 
much rain has caused stained barley, and 
it will not be very high grade barley. Bar- 
ley crops in the Pacific Northwest will be 
fully up to normal. More than the usual 
acreage this year, with crops reported in 
good shape. Price quotations are nominal. 


Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Bly. Flr. Crn. Ots. Hy. 
Sea. to date...14,410 511 1.762 549 706 2,034 
Year "ALOls...0: 25,809 235 2,604 457 688 2,061 

Tacoma— 

Sea. to date... 4,203 311 291 510 272 351 
Years 2E0...ccre. 8,936 206 616 438 266 501 

Seattle— 

Sea. to date... 7,099 320 2,459 690 510 1.634 
Year ago.i.... 10,445 443 3,226 908 466 1,098 

Astoria— 

Sea: ‘to date, =. 250228) 8' 9192) Sie 3 
Year ago...... 3,801 A 162° F496 35 
WINNIPEG. 

Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 


Winnipeg October has steadily gained 
ground but is still a long way away from 
Chicago September and December deliver- 
ies. There will have to be a considerable 
readjustment between markets and nar- 
rowing of spreads during the immediate 
future. Winnipeg July looks too high and 
October too low. The weather will be the 
ruling factor for some time to come. 


Crop conditions in western Canada are 


good. Many competent authorities con- 
sider them the best in years. It may be 
conceded that the early sown wheat on 


summer fallows is showing up wonderfully 


well. About one-third of the wheat land 
of the West is summer fallow and excel- 
lent. About one-third of the remainder 


was put in on stubble not likely to make 
any great showing. There are a few com- 
plaints of cut worms and dry condition 
coming in but generally the reports are 
better than average. 


Nervous and erratic markets have been 
the rule during the week but the under- 


HAY and EAR CORN 
Ship It South 


GILLESPIE-CLARKE 
Falls Bldg. 
South’s Largest Hay Shipper 


Memphis, Tenn. 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 
FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 


ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 


been firm and prices have ad- 
vanced. May wheat twice hit the $2 mark 
and twice suffered a sharp setback. The 
more distant months have been steadier 
and better held gains. The wide fluctua- 
tions in May have been the secondary re- 
sult of extreme declines earlier in the year 
and extreme bulges have only meant that 
“shorts ’ who stayed too long were paying 
the penalty for having sold more wheat 
than they could buy without bidding up 
the price. 

The week and the month closed quietly 
on Saturday. May showed extreme weak- 
ness in final trades. There was some 
liquidation by belated longs that knocked 
the price down nearly 10 cents from Fri- 
day's close. The other months were dull 
but steady. The professional trade is in- 
clined to be cautious and not venture far 
from shore until the U. S. government 
report is published on June 8 A steady 
trading market is forecast for the next few 
days unless the private crop estimates are 
sensationally bullish. 

The contract for the building of the new 
grain elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., has 
now been executed by the government, 
according to an announcement recently by 
Hon. Thomas A. Low. minister of trade 
and commerce. The name of the success- 
ful tenderer is Carter, Hails, Aldinger Co., 
Ltd.. of Winnipeg, and the contract price 
is set out as $876,729. The contract awarded 
to the Winnipeg firm includes the building 
proper but not the foundation. The latter 
has been constructed by the Northern 
Construction Co. at a cost of $220,000. 


All cash grain prices are now quoted on 
a July basis except the smutty grades of 
wheat which are quoted on a premium 
over October. The cash grain market gen- 
erally is excessively dull. When the fu- 
tures advance there is sure to be a rush 
of selling orders on the low grades and as 
the demand for these is very limited a 
widening of spreads naturally follows. The 
poor demand for No. 1 feed oats has been 
notable throughout the month. Rye has 
been neglected in both cash and future 
markets. Flax is fast going into consump- 
tion and is due for more active trade. 


BUFFALO. 


Pryer and H. E. Tweeden of this 
were recent business visitors in Bos- 


tone has 


W. S. 
city 
ton. 

T. Douglass of the Eastern Grain & 
Elevator Co. has returned from a business 
trip to Baltimore. 


Dwight K. Yerxa. manager for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. here, has been in the 
Minneapolis office. 


Vessels using the state barge canal this 
year seem to be unusually unfortunate, 
hi cargoes of grain having already gone 

own. 


Among the visitors to the Corn Ex- 
change recently were R. C. Bacon of Bos- 
ton, J. E. Lee of North East, Pa., A. M. 
Cook of Syracuse, and C. H. Monnier of 
Oriskany. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


Flour sales were in fair volume for May, 
mills averaging 40 to 50 per cent of opera- 
tions. The trade bought sparingly and 
believed that prices will decline. 


T. C. Thatcher, general manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a vacation excursion of 30 
days in waters of the West Indies and the 
Panama Canal zone. 


_J. R. Lankard, general manager of the 
Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., who is vice- 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Oklahoma City University, is active in a 
campaign to raise an endowment fund of 


$1,500,000 for the university. 


_ Millteed demands are holding out strong 
in spite of spring vegetation supplying 
some feed demands. Farm work and oil 
field activities are responsible principally. 


Flour millers continue to conserve mill- 
feeds for taking care of mixed-car busi- 
ness. 

Hilton & Kern, Drury. Kans.. were 


among grain dealers and feed millers who 
recently made application for permits to 


sell milled feeds in Oklahoma. Applica- 
tions came also from the Alexander Milling 
Co., Winfield, Kans., and H. Slemmer. 


Okeene, Okla. 


A bureau of traffic has been established 
by the Enid Chamber of Commerce and 
( Ray installed as manager. Mr, Ray 
is assistant traffic manager of the South- 
west Wheat Growers Associated and for- 
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merly was traffic manager of the Guthrie 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Great Plains 
Mill & Elevator Co. is being formed with 


a capital stock of $60,000. The new firm 
has acquired the plant of the Millers Mill- 
ing Co. at Enid with a capacity of 300 bar- 
rels, and new equipment will increase the 
capacity to 350 barrels. The company will 
be owned by George C. Grogan, Gen. Mgr. 
of the Acme Milling Co., and the J. 5S. a- 
terman Co. of New Orleans. 


BOSTON. 


B. A. Hopkins of the C. M. Cox Co. was 
a recent business visitor in Buffalo. 


The damage to Landry Bros. because of 
their recent fire is estimated at $8,000. 


Among recent visitors to the Grain and 
Flour Exchange were W. P. Anderson of 
Chicago and T. A. Dobry of Yukon, Okla. 


Frank W. Wise, treasurer of the Grain 
and Flour Exchange, with Mrs. Wise, has 
returned from a three weeks’ fishing trip 
to Nova Scotia. 


B. J. Rothwell, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., attended the _ recent 
meeting in Washington of the Chamber ot 
Commerce of the U. S 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Grain & Flour Exchange on May 22 Milton 
L. Cushing, Dean K. Webster and Bernard 
J. Rothwell were elected trustees of the 
permanent fund of the exchange. A special 
committee was also appointed to consider 
changes in the feed rules proposed by the 
U. S. Feed Distributors’ Association. 


Rules on grain and feed trading used by 
the old grain board of the Chamber Of 
Commerce were adopted by the Grain and 
Flour Exchange last week. New rules on 
“trade in’’ and inspection of flour and 
semolina were adopted, eliminating some 
of the old rules no longer of value and 
bringing the regulations up to date, con- 
forming to the new conditions of shipping 
and handling flour. Amendments to the 
by-laws were adopted. As the active mem- 
bership has reached the limit of 200, a 
drive was launched to obtain associate 
members, limited to 100. Quite a number 
of applications have already been received 
for such memberships. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Interior millers were good buyers of 
white corn here the past week and premi- 
ums over yellow and mixed were extended. 
Yellow also sold well but mixed was dull 
and neglected unless heavily discounted. 


The grain market here is showing a little 
more activity from the dull and lifeless 
condition of the past few weeks, and re- 
eceivers of wheat, corn, oats and mill feeds 
reported a more normal volume of busi- 
ness. 


Southern millers apparently awaited 
lower prices for wheat and were not in the 
market early in the week, but as no de- 
clines occurred, became active buyers to- 
ward the close and a good volume of 
business was reported by all shipping in- 
terests. The demand, though, was only for 
immediate needs and in small lots. ‘ 


The Procter & Gamble Co. filed a pro- 
test with the state public utilities commis- 
sion against the increase of 1 cent per 
hundred pounds in the freight rate on salt 
between Akron and Cincinnati over a 
steam railroads. The minimum, formerl 
60,000 pounds, now is reduced to 45,0 
pounds. The new rate is 15% cents @ 
hundred. 


Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati eleva- 
tors for last week and previous week were 


as follows: 
May 29, 1925 May 22, Ae 


Wheat, bus........ 98,830 112,05 
Corn, DUG... «s4mee 144,183 232,851 
Oats, DUN.) coseee 59,370 77,184 © 
RV Ol DUS. soc ies 4,000 4,076 


Frank L. Watkins, resident manager of 
the Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., an- 


nounced this week that the company will 
abandon the grain elevator located at Sixth 
and will 


and Harriet streets cancel i 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesate Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exelusively — 


‘ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


‘June 3, 1925. 


annual lease to the Big Four railroad from 


_ 


trade patronage 


whom it held leases for the property since 
1913. The elevator, which has a capacity 
of 650.000 bushels, was built more than 
thirty years ago and will be razed by the 
Big Four company to make room for the 
proposed joint freight terminal develop- 
ment of Cincinnati railroads. Mr. Watkins 
said the grain stored in the elevator would 
be removed within the next 30 days but 
that the abandonment of the elevator did 


“not mean that the company intended to 


withdraw from the grain trade at Cincin- 
nati. The company at the present time 
maintains grain elevators at Cleveland. 
Mansfield, Indianapolis) and Champaign, 
Tll., and will probably continue a_ branch 
of these interests in Cincinnati. The com- 
pany has a loyal and appreciative grain 
in a wide territory to 
it has rendered very satisfactory 


whom { i : 
Mr. Watkins, who is also presi- 


service. 


‘dent of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Ex- 


change and who has successfully managed 
the elevator business of the company, will 
probably have supervision of one of the 
outside elevators, and Walter O’Connell, 


who has efficiently aided Mr. Watkins, will 


probably remain in charge of the local 
_ office. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


J. B. Pultz is motoring in the Catskills 


‘around PoughkKeepsle. 


ending May 29 


Exports for five days 
oats, 296,459 


were: Wheat. 715.068 bus.; 
bus.; barley, 189,770 bus. 


Geo. F. Morton, head salesman for fife s%. 


-Pultz & Co., grain dealers, will spend the 


holiday and week end at Wildwood, N. J. 


Receipts of flour and grain for five days 
ending May 29 were: Flour, 24.836 bbls.; 


wheat, 516,467 bus.; corn. 4,000 bus.; oats, 


'Geo. M. Richardson, 


475,961 bus.; barley, 72,700 bus., and 612 
tons feed. 

Andrew J. Schicklings, Jr., salesman for 
grain and feed mer- 
ehant in the Bourse building. will spend 
the week end and holiday with his family 
at Pennsgrove, N. J. 


' Daniel J. Sullivan. representing the grain 


house of Geo.. M. Richardson, will spend 


‘has taken up musical work 
etity. : 
'/were registered at the Commercial 


| 


‘ville, 
LW. 


‘Bricks, 
(/man., 


the week-ends with his son Eugene who 
in New York 
visitors 
Ex- 
change during the week just ended: J. G. 
Tiewis, Honeybrooke. Pa.; E. D. Evans, 
Alloway, N. J.; Paul A. Benner. Bridge- 
Del.: S. L.! Rice, Metamora, O.; J. 
Arthurs, Kenton, Del.; F. Anderson, 
York. Pa.; . E. Ashe, Buffalo. K. F 
Mahlstedt, Reading, Pa.; Charles W. 
Crosswicks, N. J.; W. S. House- 
Wilmington, Del.; J. N. Hershey, 


The following out-of-town 


'-Florin, Pa. 


which we could invite attention. 


Flour Market. 


is nothing new or interesting to 


There : 
Notwith- 


| standing the wild speculative movements 


i 
1 


| $8.75@9.25; 


spring first clear, 


in wheat, prices are fairly well sustained 
and millers are inclined to hold firmly to 
notations despite the fact that buvers are 


‘disposed to confine their operations to im- 


mediate requirements. Receipts for the 


week were 24,836 bbls. 
We quote per 196 lbs. ] 

jute sacks: Soft winter straight, 

soft 


packed in 140-lb. 
western, 
winter straight, nearby, 
hard winter straight, $8.75@9.25; 
short patent, $9.25@9.75; 
$8@8.50; spring patent, 
$8.75@9.25; spring short patent, $9.75@ 
10.25: faney spring and city mills patent 
family brands, $10.35@11. Rye flour, $7.40 
@7.75 per bbl. in sacks, as to quality. 


$8.50@9; 
hard winter 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Many of the grain men and millers were 
out on the links or holding a pole on some 


quiet lake over the double holiday. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will be held Monday night, June 1, 
at Liberty Center, O. 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co. has 
returned from a _ nineteen-hun@red mile 
motor trip to Atlantic City and other 
points in the Hast. He reports crops look- 
ing very good on the whole. 


Some replanting of corn is noted in the 


“state and the condition of most fields is 


'¢Cars of corn, 


questionable at this time. Oats and wheat 
are going backward in many localities and 
the freezing temperature has hurt clover. 


Grain inspections for the last week were 
54 cars of wheat by lake steamer Thos 
Maytham, 125,000 bus. northern spring, 38 
61 cars of oats by lake 
Steamer John J. Boland, 481,000 bus. oats, 
3 cars of rye. Total, 136 cars. 


Joe Streicher of J. F. Zahm & Co. and 
Louis Schuster of the C. A. King & Co. 
have joined the ranks of the pill shooters. 
Most every afternoon they can be seen in 
the rough at the Bay View golf course 
hunting for the elusive white ball. 


Flour production of Toledo mills last 
week 29,600 bbls., equal to 61 per cent of 
Capacity. The week before it was 36,900 
bls., and a year ago last week was 32,000 
bbls. Production for the month of May 
was 131,230 bbls., compared with 121,900 
bbls. during April and 146,250 bbls. for 
May, 1924. 


Grain men throughout this part of the 
country are being urged to attend the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers which will be held in Toledo 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 23-24. An 
excellent program has been arranged and 
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the Toledo deaters will furnish some live 
entertainment. 


Soft wheat premiums are easier this 
week and the demand for wheat rather 
slow. 'Chere is a good demand for corn at 
present prices. Oats are moving freely 
with the buyers not very anxious. Some 
of the larger mills are showing more in- 
terest in soft wheat and the flour trade 
has picked up some. 

John W. Luscombe of Southworth & Co. 
celebrated his fortieth birthday last 
Wednesday and with his usual horseshoe 
in the back pocket escaped the fate that 
accompanies birthdays on the floor. The 
old paddle was just itching to get to John 
but no one thoug&t of it. John says he 
did but was very close-mouthed about 
such thoughts. 

Winter wheat in Michigan is quite 
spotted over the state. Early sown fields 
of level fertile lands are mostly in excel- 
lent condition and making a normal 
growth. Fields that were sown late devel- 
oped but little top last fall and the con- 
tinued dry weather this spring has not per- 
mitted them to reach a normal stage of 
growth to date. The abandonment was 
not heavy but the total crop for the state 
will probably be much less than last year. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Wm. G. Wood, of the firm of Wood & 
Baxter Co., Portland, Ore., was a guest of 
Strauss & Co. on the floor of the Exchange 
last week. 

D. L. Smith, of Smith & Scott, Inc., will 
leave today for a business trip through 
the Imperial Valley. Mr. Smith expects 
to be absent from the city for several days. 

Frank S. Coats, who was manager for a 
number of years of the Sperry Flour Co., 
this city, has accepted a position with the 
industrial department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and is now touring 
the East as their representative in the in- 
terest of bringing more new industries to 
Los Angeles and from late reports we un- 
derstand he has been quite successful on 
this trip. 

The Los Angeles Grain Exchange was 
quite widely advertised last week at the 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Regional Ad- 
visory Board, held at Fresno, Calif. The 
Exchange had fourteen delegates present 
at this meeting for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the bulletin system of notification on 
ears of grain and hay held for inspection, 
and from reports this delegation was suc- 
cessful in securing this method of notifi- 
eation. 

The market conditions at this terminal 
have remained very good. The demand 
for all kinds of stock foods has been in- 
ereasing, creating a market for all ar- 
rivals during the week and leaving empty 
railroad tracks. The grain market has 
been particularly active. No. 2 yellow corn 
selling at $2.48@2.45; No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $2.40; No. 1 Imperial barley, spot, 
offered at $1.92%, with a bid of $1.86%4; 
No. 3 white oats, 36-lb., Board terms, of- 
fered at $2.05, with a bid of $1.97; No. 2 
bulk kafir, Board. terms, offered at $2.27, 
with a bid of $2.15. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 
J. H. Jordan, local manager of the 
Strachan Shipping Co., is on a business 


visit to Galveston and Houston. 

W. H. Osborn, president of the Ameri- 
ean Baltic Chartering & Shipping Co., has 
returned from a business visit to New 
York. 

Stocks in elevators as of today are: 
Wheat. 750,000 bus.; corn, 85,000 bus.; oats, 
43.000 bus.; rye, 2,000 bus. Cars on track: 
Wheat, 10; corn, 1. 

Standard blackstrap molasses is steady 
at 13c per gal. f. o. b. tank cars New Or- 
leans; medium is quoted at 18%c; light 
blackstrap at 14c per gal. 

G. Salorio, general manager of the Penin- 
sular Navigation Co., Inec., spent several 
days in New Orleans this week en route 
from New York to Progreso, Mexico. 


R. C. Jordan, formerly superintendent of 
BE ey a elevator at Stuyvesant 
docks, is now general agent covering export 
grain and flour traffic for the I C. R. R. 
with offices in Chicago. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. has opened New Orleans offices at 1215 
Hibernia Bank building, in charge of C. S. 
Evenson, general agent, and will serve the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. 

R. S. Hecht, W. L. Richeson and General 
Manager J. H. Walsh of the dock board 
visited Mobile this week where they in- 
spected the harbor. Mobile will shortly 
start the expenditure of ten million dollars 
to improve the harbor ‘facilities, which 
work will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of General Sibert, chairman of the 
Alabama harbor commission. 


The 26th annual convention of the Rice 
Millers’ Association was held at the Roose- 
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PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


9 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


velt Hotel this week. Frank M. Rickert, 
president of the association, presided over 
the opening day’s session, and F. B. Wise, 
secretary-treasurer, made one of the prin- 
cipal addresses. Other addresses were 
made by John M. Kirby of Texas, who 
spoke on ‘Tariff as an Economic Ques- 
tion,”’ and W. H. Mitchell of the B. & O. 
R. R. discussed “Co-operation Between the 
Shippers and the Railroads.’’ Dr. J. 5 
Curran of New York, representing the Near 
East Relief, also gave a talk on the health 
value of rice. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: J. A. Smith, 
DeWitt, president; Wm.. Reid, Orange, 
vice-president; Thos, Ryan, Crowley, vice- 
president; E. L. Crandall, Carlisle, vice- 
president; F. B. Wise, secretary-treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


_ Verne McCarthy of McCarthy Bros. Co. 
is spending the week in Boston. 

A. W. Durrin of the Western Grain Co. 
of Denver was calling on the local trade 
last week. 

He Jt Bergman of the Bergman Millfeed 
Co. left Friday on the “Shrine Special’ 
for the West. 


Mrs. J. B. Atkins, mother of Joseph A. 


Atkins of the Sheffield Elevator Co., died 
at his home Tuesday. 
Will Ireys of the Russell-Miller Co. is 


back after spending some time at his old 
home in Massachusetts. 


_ Minor Gold of the Benson-Quinn Co. has 
just returned from an extended trip 
through the Dakotas and Minnesota. 


M. R. Nelson of the Atwood-Larson Co., 
who las been confined to his bed for the 
past two months with rheumatism, is able 
to be around again. 


H. A. Willoghby, an employe of the 
Minnesota state grain inspection depart- 
ment for more than twenty years, died 
suddenly on Sunday. 


_A. L. Searle of the Globe Elevator Co. 
is back in Minneapolis after a tour of the 
West. Mr. Searle spent some time in 
California and nearby states after his ré- 
turn to this country from a world trip. 


Minneapolis Cash Markets. 


Wheat—Despite the fact that the futures 
gave a very good account of themselves of 
late, the same cannot be said of the cash 
article. The fact of the matter is that 
the. same underlying weak cash situation 
maintains now that held during the big 
advance early in the spring and there are 
some in the trade, although more bullish 
inclined than otherwise, who cannot see 
much good in an advance which is not 
predicated on a good firm cash situation. 


_ Offerings from the country, although 
light for this time of the year, showed a 
little Improvement on at least two days 
during the past week. The strength shown 
in the futures was undoubtedly responsible 
for the further influx of old wheat, but the 
decline in premiums more than offset the 
advance in the futures so that the shipper 
did not net any more than he would have 
under the market of some time ago. 


There was practically no milling com- 
petition for the current offerings of the 
week past. If this predicted heavy in- 


crease in flour business is to develop at 
all it could not come at a more opportune 
moment for the cash man than right at 
the present. No. 1 hard spring sold today 
at hepsi the July; No. 1 dark north- 
ern a @28c over; No. i 

OP gee ae 1 northern spring 


eee 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


GROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Offerings of durum were light, due, of 


course, to the very poor market which 
there has been for this variety during the 
past three weeks or more. Early in the 
week demand was easy but the last three 
days things firmed up fairly well. Today 
No. 1 amber was bringing Duluth July 
price at lle over; No. 1 mixed, 7c under 
at Sc over, and No. 1 durum, 5c under at 
8c over. 

May deliveries of spring wheat totalled 
2,466,000 bushels in this market. No _ re- 
port available on elevator stocks for the 
week. 


Corn—There was little if any feature to 


the local cash market during the past 
week. Offerings were rather light but met 
with rather indifferent demand and with 


the futures market inclined to sky-rocket 
on the least provocation, cash corn acted 
like cash wheat and refused to follow the 
advance. Dry corn was in fair demand as 
the week drew to a close. Shipping sales 
light for the week. 


Based on today’s range of sales, No. 3 
yellow sold at 4@5e under Chicago May 
price and No. 38 mixed at 8@10c under. 


Oats—Shipping sales of this cereal were 
of rather liberal proportions and helped to 
make a fair market for one grain at least 
during the past week. In addition to 
this, understand that two fair sized lots of 
new crop oats were worked for September 
shipment to the East. No figures avail- 
able as yet on local elevator stocks for the 
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612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Milling Wheat and 
Coarse Grains 


GRAIN EX. OMAHA, NEBe 


week but judging by comparative ship- 
ments and receipts during the past six 
days, would estimate a decrease of around 
three-quarters of a million bushels. 


Today’s range of sales shows No. 3 
whites selling at July price at %c over, 


and No. whites at %4@2c less. Local 
deliveries on May contracts total 360,000 
bushels. 


MILWAUKEE. 
D. K. Steenberg, Correspondent. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was closed all day on Memorial Day. 


The June rate of interest has been de- 
termined by the finance committee of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at 6 per 
cent. 


Receipts last week were 99 cars barley, 
86 corn, 134 oats, 23 wheat, 8 rye, 0 flax, 9 
miscellaneous; total 359 cars, against 2738 
poo dee before, 204 a year ago and 238 in 
1923. 


Shipments last week were 217,550 bus. 
oats, 149,116 corn, 23,460 barley, 17,600 
wheat, 10,285 rye; total 418,011 bus., against 
559,342 the preceding week and 565,350 a 
year ago. 

Every season is a busy season for the 
Hellmer Milling Co., whose mill, elevator 
and offices are located at 186 West Second 
street, Fond du Lac, Wis. The Hellmer 
company handles fuel in the winter, seeds 


in the spring, 
the summer. 
Unsettled markets ruled with the passing 
of the May future last week and adjust- 
ment to new crop basis. Wheat is 4@9c 
lower, premiums shrinking, while rye is 
up 3@4c, oats are 2c higher, corn’ 2@3c, 
and barley stronger to le up. Movement 
somewhat larger and trade fair. 


Milwaukee milling output last week was 
3,650 bbls. of wheat flour as compared with 
7,200 bbls. the previous week and 2,500 
bbls. last year. Flour receipts at Milwau- 
kee last week were 53,200 bbls. as com- 
pared with 42,700 bbls. last year, and ship- 
ments were 8,620 bbls. last week as com- 
pared with 11,660 bbls. in the same week 
of 1924. 


F. B. Morrison, internationally known as 
an authority on animal feeding and profes- 
sor of animal husbandry at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., will be one 
of the principal instructors at a_ short 
course in animal husbandry to be con- 
ducted by the college of agriculture of the 
University of California at Davis, Calif., 
on June 15-19. 


L. A. Bossmann, A. Post and H. Fire- 
hammer, all of Horicon, Wis.; E. O. Wright 
of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis.; John MclIllwain of Storm Lake, Ia.; 
A. J. Brown of Janesville, Wis.; Otto Timm 
of Plymouth, Wis.; Ira Herman of Pool- 
ville, Ia., and Paul Siebold, rye miller and 
flour and feed jobber of Mishicott, Wis., 
were among callers at the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce last week. 


The weather bureau says that the past 
week was a bad one for vegetation in Wis- 
consin. Abnormally high and low tem- 
peratures were shown and the frost dam- 
age, especially to oats in northern, Wiscon- 
sin, was said to be extensive. ‘‘All crops 
are suffering from lack of rain and from 
cold,’’ the report says. ‘“‘Heavy rains and 
warmer weather are needed. Oats, barley 
and spring wheat are fair to good stand 
but thin in places. Winter grains are fair. 
Rye is heading in central counties.” 


PEORIA. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Calves were 50c lower, with $9.50 paid 
for best. Cattle prices steady. 


Oats receipts were 13 cars and market 
was quoted %@%c lower, with a fair de- 
mand. No. 3 white sold at 46%4@46%c; 
No. 4 white, 45%c. 


A force of workmen has started to re- 
pair and redecorate the Chamber of Com- 
merce building and when completed prom- 
ises to be one of the best buildings in that 
part of the city. 


W. W. Dewey, senior member of W. W. 
Dewey & Sons, grain firm at Peoria, who 
has been spending several months in Cali- 
fornia, returned last Wednesday and was 
greeted by his many friends on ’Change. 


Hogs at local yards were weak and quot- 
ed 25c lower. Receipts were 2,000 head, 
with a good demand at the decline. The 
bulk of the sales were from $11.90@12.10, 
with a top of $12.25 paid for choice butch- 
ers. 


Considerable damage has been noted to 
the crops in this section due to the heavy 
frost. It has been necessary to replant 
Several fields of corn which under the 
best weather conditions will mature late. 
Very little damage has been done to the 
wheat, according to reports from reliable 
sources. 


Corn receipts at this market remain fair- 
ly liberal, with 69 cars Friday. Prices 
were unchanged to le higher, with a good 
demand for all grades. Local industries 
were good buyers for all grades. No. 
white sold at $1.15%; No. 6 white, $1.11; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.15%4@1.16; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.1444@1.15; No. 4 yellow, $1.14; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.11. 


and building materials in 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


W. G. Kellogg of the Delmar Co. has 
been elected a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 


A lot of spring wheat was sold by the 
Occident Elevator Co. for export during 
phe no shipment to be made via Mon- 
real. 


A revival was shown in trading in oats 
on this market during the last week. On 
steady absorption, No. 8 white oats sold 
8c up at the end of the week at 46144c. Oats 
are regarded as relatively cheap by dealers 
and a disposition is being shown to ac- 
cumulate them. Stocks of oats in the 
elevators were reduced 1,000,000 bushels 
during the week through shipments. 


With the filling of early delivery con- 
tracts completed, shipments. of wheat, 
durum and other grains have been slow 
on this market during the last two weeks. 
Boat space for moving wheat and rye to 
Buffalo was offered down at 1%c a bushel 
at the end of last week. In consequence 
of that condition some of the smaller boats 
have tied up in the East for the time 
being, claiming that their earnings at the 
low rates would not be enough to cover 
expense. 


Premivms on spring wheat and durum 
have been brought down more to earth 
following the basing on July in place of 
May. The premium on No. 1 amber durum 
has been cut to from 4c to 10c over July 
in place of from 4c to 20c over; No. 
mixed durum to from 6e to 8c over July 
in place of from 8e to 15¢e over; No. 1 dark 
northern to from 4c to 16e over July in 
place of from 4c to 34e over! No. 3 dark 
northern to from le to 12c over July in 
place of from le to 28¢c over; and No. 1 
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northern to from 3c to ld4e over July in 
place of from 8c to 2le over. Millers have: 
not been as actively in the market as they! 
were for protein wheat lately, as they 
claimed to have covered their flour milling) 
needs for the time being. { 

Opening of trading in spring wheat fu-) 
tures was the principal happening on the 
Duluth Board of Trade during the past 
week. A strong movement had developed | 
among members of the board to bring the 
spring wheat market here back to the im-) 
portance it held a few years ago when) 
Duluth was one of the most active markets 
of the country. It was pointed out that 
the spring wheat movement to Duluth dur- 
ing the present crop year had been in ex- 
cess of 60,000,000 bushels and that Minne-) 
apolis received the great bulk of that 
hedging which it is considered might just, 
as well have accrued to Duluth houses. 
With the prospect of another heavy spring 
wheat crop and Minneapolis millers be- 
coming increasingly important buyers of 
spring wheat, there is considered to be no 
reason why operators here should not haye 
the profits of taking care of the hedging 
in it. Attention has been drawn to the 
point that with more than 5,000,000 bushels 
of wheat now in store and the capacity 
of the houses whose receipts are regular 
for delivery standing at 31,700,000 bushels, 
Duluth has all the facilities necessary for 
the operation of a futures market. Trades 
in spring wheat futures on the opening 
day in it aggregated 674,000 bushels. 


ST. LOUIS. 


O. Wagner, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant manager for Anheuser-Busch, Ine., 
in the grain and feed department. 


A vote of the membership of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange was taken 
May 28 in regard to changing the rules for 
redemption of certificates of membership. 


Henry G. Craft, president of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., formerly 
president of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, 
died recently at his home, 5317 Vernon 
avenue. 3 


Among recent St. Louis visitors were J. 
G. Brady of the Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Denver; Matt R. Loders, grain dealer of 
Hamburg, and Dr. T. Brinkman of the 
University of Bonn, Germany. . 


Samuel Jenks Smith, member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died last week at 
his home in this city after a stroke of 
apoplexy. Mr. Smith was born in 1844 and 
came to St. Louis in 1882. He was a 
member of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade and served as its president for one 
term. He was active until his death, hay- 
ing been on the floor of the exchange 
within a week of his death. 

Flour output of the following mills was 
47,785 bbls. this week, against 52,124 the 
week before, as follows: G. P. Plant Mill- 


ing Co. (city), 8,000; Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co. (Alton, Ill, and Dallas, Tex.), 
8,485; Kehlor Flour Mills Co. (East St. 


Louis, Il.), none; Sparks Milling Co. (Al- 
ton, Ill, and Terre Haute, Ind.), 8,000; 
Saxony Milling Co. (city), 3,600; Meyer 
Milling Co. (Nashville, Ill, and Springfield, 
Mo.), 3,200; Hezel Milling Co. (East St. 
Louis, I!.), 1,500; J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 
(Belleville, Ill.), 38,000; Bernet, Craft & 
Kaufmann Milling Co. (Mt. Carmel, IIL), 
6,000; Valier & Spies Milling Co. (4 mills), 
5,000; Annan, Burg & Co. (city), 1,000. 
Stocks of Grain on May 29. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'rly 


Today -..109,103 620,027 298,456 4,948 20,248 
Phe teeter 150,218 579,078 290,727 4,948 18,519 


Principal grades— 
1 red wheat... 
red wheat... 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons -(as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange): 

Receipts by River and Rail 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 10,000 27,670 11,420 17,270 
Wheat, bu... 119,600 175,500 71,400 65,130 
Corn,” ‘bu: . 7. 200,200 215,600 66,700 70,200 
Oats) Due... oe 90,000 266,000 82,000 139,310 
Rye, RL ais eiere ou) oi he eee eee 1,40 nn 
Barley, bu.... 1,600 cine c mete eee oo an 
Fay, Jocal./ee 780 G00 ona oo an 
Hays thris. 32 120 204 120 135 
Kafir & milo. 7,200 1,200 3,600°'...9m 

OMAHA. 

Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 


When the new Rock Island grain eleva- 
tor on Twenty-eighth street and First ave- 
nue is completed, Council Bluff, Ia., will 
have a combined storage capacity of six 
million bushels. The addition to the Rock 
Island elevator is to cost $250,000. 


Frank J. Taylor of the Taylor Grain Co., 
former president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, now has a circus—a high grade, 
first rate three-ring circus. It gave its 
first performance at South Omaha Satur- 
day, May 23, and Monday it showed in 
Omaha. The members of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, of whom Mr. Taylor is one, 
attended the Omaha performance in @ 
body. A section of the “big top’? had been 
reserved for them and their families and 
employes. Just before the show began, E. 
C. Twamley of J. F. Twamley, Son & Co. 
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drew Mr. Taylor into the center ring and 
presented him with a large basket of roses, 
a gift from his friends and associates of 
the Exchange. Mr. Taylor responded brief- 
ly to Mr. Twamley’s speech. Thousands of 


people witnessed the show that followed. 


From Omaha the show went to Glenwood, 
Towa, where it played toa big crowd. Mr. 
Taylor was associated with his father in 
the circus business when he was a youth. 
He and Fred Stone, the well-known actor, 
used to ride bareback (the horses, not the 
men, as Mr. Shean would say) together in 
those days. 

As friends of the court and attorneys for 
wheat growers who are being sued for 
violation of their marketing contract with 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Association, 
Butler & James and J. F. Ratcliff of Fur- 
nas county have filed a brief with the 
supreme court of this state attacking the 
power of the association to enforce its 
contracts with growers, alleging that the 
contracts penalize men who violate them 
by marketing through other channels. It 
is alleged in the brief that it is unlawful 
to enter into a contract for 


pooling grain. 


-on May u 
pile trip of several weeks through Kansas, 


<= 


| proval by 


_ boro, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


Cc. A. Geiger of the Geiger Grain Co. left 
23 with his family for an automo- 


Nebraska and Colorado. 

Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending May 30 
included J. S. Allen, Highland, Kans.; W. 
A. Owens, Maysville, Mo.; C. McColl, West- 
Mo.; J. Brown, Westboro, MOGs J... He 
Brant, Robinson, Kans.; Ss. P. Holderman, 
LaBelle, Mo.; J. Borchers, Rosendale, Mo.; 
Phil Guthrie, Kansas City, oe 2 Aan 
Whittaker. Troy, Kans. 

Receipts and shipments of grain, St. 
Joseph, Mo., for the month of May, 1925, 
with comparative figures, of 1924 (figures 
are in bushels): 


Receipts— 1925 1924 
MMDOCAt | 6. sesvcceceacs f 638,400 884,800 
tie cic cicie che eels 89 «=.° 693,000 841,500 
BEES cigis sje ec cjowrsleccieisieeccs 82,000 110,000 
MELON o1,0 o.0.c sicinicieie aie «is 010 3,500 5,250 
BREN iota, cin. crews) cle a sialole'e BIO00 neat. reas 
Motal May.......esseees 1,419,900 1,841,550 
Total 5 months...... .... 9,028,600 9,266,300 

Shipments— 

MWNeEAt :....0 lp aeketsse s 238,000 211,400 
REMIT, gone ce's Fie sieie se pe 628,500 829,500 
BREE icls cin civicisie cisiele eres 58,000 28,000 
MRTG N efils sicicle sass oes ee cece TEES UU aks Seed 
eerley ..0.- Sema 3,500 5,250 
Total May...... ; 929,500 1,074,150 
Total 5 months......... 5,794,600 5,540,450 
KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


During the life of the May wheat deliv- 
ery in Kansas City the option had a range 
of 73%4c, touching $1.21% and $1.95 5%. 

Ww. H. Burns, pit broker for B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., will spend June in_ southern 
California, taking his annual vacation. 

Special railroad rates for harvest hands 
in Kansas have been published, after ap- 
the State Utilities Commission, 


‘and the indications favor a plentiful sup- 


| omc crop thus far reported 


| included W. B. 


| Wichita, 
' Worth, Tex.; F. W. Linton, Oklahoma City, 
, Okla., and H. Karr, Fairview, Mo. 


| Kansas City mills held 2,417,000 
| wheat and 45,400 bbls. of flour. 


ply of labor. 

King City, Mo., which claims to be the 
world’s largest blue grass _ distributing 
point, will hold its third annual blue grass 
carnival June 2 under the auspices of the 


King City Commercial Club. 


An effort is being made by F. W. Hipple 
of the Hipple Grain Co. to reorganize the 


| business that was closed a week ago. Mr. 
| Hipple hopes to recover his membership 


in the Board of Trade, which was posted 


| for transfer to E. M. Marshall. 


Visitors at the Board of Trade this week 
i Lease, Detroit, Mich.; Ma- 
jor Moberly, Omaha, Neb.; W. Whitmore, 
Kane; Ww. O. Brackett, Fort 


An investigation this week showed that 
bus. of 
Some of 


the wheat was in public elevators. Mill- 


| ers said they would need to buy only cer- 


tain qualities for mixtures up to the first 
week of July unless flour production be- 
came unusually large. 

The lowest estimate on the Kansas 
I is that of 
y. T. Vailes of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kan. Mr. Vailes, after exten- 
sive traveling, says the state will harvest 
only 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus. Most oth- 
er observers have lately figured the crop 


at 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus. 


Word has been received by W. R. Scott, 
transportation commissioner of the Board 
of Trade, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed until Sept. 24 
transit provisions published by the Santa 
Fe railroad, which were to have become 
effective Thursday, authorizing privileges 
in Kansas City on grain originating on the 
Santa Fe in Kansas destined to Texas 
points, including Galveston, for export. 


Litigation over the estate of Leaven- 
worth Fowler, a deceased Kansas City 
Board of Trade member, continues. The 
latest development is a decree from the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals upholding 
the Probate Court in ordering Talbot A. 
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Fowler, a brother of the dead man, to sur- 
render $4,513 of life insurance to an ad- 
ministrator. The money had been held by 
the defendant pending a decision in the 
state supreme court as to the sanity of 
Leavenworth Fowler. 


Broker Ends in Suicide. 


Kansas City, May 29.—Under conditions 
indicating suicide, the body of, Norton B. 
Rixey, a dealer in cotton and linseed meal 
and other feeds, was found in the broker’s 
office, 505 Live Stock Exchange building, 
at 6:50 p. m. today. A handkerchief, tied 
around Mr. Rixey’s neck, had been tight- 
ened by a screwdriver. The body lay on 
two chairs. Furniture in the room was 
not disturbed. Mr. Rixey was 39 years old 
and married, living at 3931 Roanoke road. 
He and Mrs. Rixey had one child, a daugh- 
ter 10 years of age. He was of frail phy- 
sique and had not been in good health for 
some time. As far as others knew, he had 
no family or financial distresses. Memo- 
randa in his desk referred to a note for 
$8,000 due the Drovers National Bank in 
a few days, but bank officials said this 
was not unusual in the conduct of Mr. 
Rixey’s business. He operated in the feed 
business on his own account, also aS a 
partner of J. H. Maley in the road_con- 
tracting business. At one time Mr. Rixey 
was manager for the Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co. of Chickasha, Okla., with an office 
in Kansas City. His life was insured 
for $10,000. 

Heavier Grain Movement. 


Sharp increases in the receipts of wheat, 
corn and kafirs last month gave Kansas 
City total arrivals of 3,417 cars of grain 
and mill products. Total shipments were 
6,327 cars. Wheat receipts amounted to 
2,326,000 bus., as against 874,000 in April. 
Higher prices induced the farmers and 
country elevator men to make a clean-up 
prior to harvest, despite the unsatisfac- 
tory outlook for the new crop. Corn also 
sold on a better basis, resulting in freer 
marketings. The month’s arrivals were 
1,068,750 bus., as compared with 723,750 in 
April. Oats failed to maintain the volume 
of the previous month’s receipts and only 
401,200 bus. came in, though prices were 


stronger. 
Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat.—Receipts for the week, 550 cars, 
as compared with 552 a week ago and 444 
a year ago. The pre-harvest clean-up 
continued, with many of the arrivals rep- 
resenting direct country purchases by Kan- 
sas City mills. Offerings of hard and dark 
were well taken by millers and elevator 
men. Except on Wednesday and Friday 
prices tended upward. The close showed 
net gains of 1@4c, with No. 1 at $1.60@ 
1.79, No. 2 at $1.60@1.78, No. 3 at $1.59@ 
1.77 and No. 4 at $1.57@1.76. A survey 
showed local mill stocks sufficient to meet 
requirements up to July 1, based on re- 
cent production of flour, but the flour de- 
mand is increasing and millers are looking 
for a good business in June. New wheat 
offerings are expected during the last half 
of June, but there will be little grinding 
of this grain before July. Present pre- 
miums of protein samples over the July 
future are 11@25c and hard wheat is 3% 
@6c over Juiy. The week’s receipts of 
soft wheat were light and mostly of in- 
ferior quality. There was a good inquiry 
for choice milling samples. The market 
advanced sharply. It closed 4@8c higher, 
with No. 1 at $1.72@1.76, No. 2 at $1.70@ 
1.75, No. 3 at $1.66@1.74 and No. 4 at $1.57 
@1.70. Stocks in the elevators decreased 
58,000 bus., to 1,949,000, against 6,969,000 
last year. 


Corn.—Receipts, 234 cars, against 212 a 
week ago and 155 a year ago. The liberal 
offerings met a fair demand from feeders 
and elevator interests. The market had a 
good tone, advancing on most days. Clos- 
ing prices were 14@8%c higher, as fol- 
lows: No. 2 white, $1.12@1.12%; No. 3, 
$1.10@1.11; No. 2 mixed, $1.08@1.09; No. 3, 
$1.06@1.08; No. 2 yellow, $1,13@1.14; No. 
8, $1.121%4@1.13%. Some white corn was 
taken for shipment to Mexico. Farmers in 
the country were satisfied with returns, 
generally about $1 a bushel. The new crop 
advices were mostly favorable, with fewer 
frost effects than in Indiana and other 
states east of the Ohio river. Local ele- 
vator stocks decreased 239,000 bus., to 
3,500,000, as compared with 1,013,000 a year 
ago. 


Oats.—Receipts, 106 cars, against 69 a 
week ago and 36 a year ago. The _ per- 
centage of cars offered for sale was light, 
as many purchases had been made direct. 
There was a good shipping demand, be- 
sides some local buying. The market went 
up with corn. Prices at the close were 


2@3c higher, as follows: No. 2 white, 50 
@b5l1c; No. 3, 48% @4914c; No. 2 red, 49c; 
No. 3, 48c. Stocks decreased 57,000 bus., 


to 402,000, against 88,000 last year. Infor- 
mation pertaining to the new _ crop in 
southwestern territory was mainly favor- 
able, though a few complaints were heard. 
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Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 54 cars, against 
87 a week ago and 46 a year ago. The 
market developed admirable strength, due 
partly to the action of corn. Orders from 
manufacturers were scattered and of the 
hand-to-mouth character but the volume 
was liberal. The fact that arrivals were 
in small cars suggested limited supplies in 
the country. Kafir closed 8@10c per cwt. 
higher, with No. 2 white at $1.83, No. 3 at 
$1.82, and No. 4 at $1.78@1.79. Milo went 
up 4@7c. No. 2 closed at $2.12, No. 3 at 
$2.09@2.11, and No. 4 at $2.05@2.07. <A 
decrease of 24,000 bus. in stocks was re- 


corded, leaving 231,000 in store, against 
425,000 a year ago. . 
CHICAGO. 


G. Wood of this city was a visitor with 
the Kansas City Board of Trade last week. 


K. P. Edwards of J. A. Edwards & Co. 
has been in Baltimore on business for his 
company. 

AME E. Seton s ane J. W. Frankel of 
icago were observed among last w : 
visitors in Philadelphia. : “Sng 

A Board of Trade membership was sold 
last week at $7,600 net to the buyer, an 
increase of $100 over the last previous sale. 

Among recent out-of-town visitors in 
hehe a bas Lak i htoce of the F. J. Seidl 

‘o., an i. essburg of the Hia 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. * oat Ea 
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Among the visitors at the annual meet- 
ing of the Panhandle Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation in Amarillo, Tex., on May 18 was 
E. W. Manthey of this city. 


The Standard Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated for $5,000 to handle the public 
elevator business of the National Eleva- 
tors, formerly owned by Rosenbaum Bros. 
and now by the Grain Marketing Co. 


John B. Sanford, superintendent of the 
Dock Board Public Elevator at New Or- 


leans, visited this office and the Chicago 
market last week and then visited Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, Joplin, 
Sikeston and St. Louis. Mr. Sanford is 


sizing up the probable movement of grain 
to the gulf for which his threé large termi- 
nal elevators, including two of the Illinois 
Central properties now leased to the Dock 
Board, are in shape. 


The Chicago delegation and seedsmen 
who arranged to attend the national con- 
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vention on the special train, left Chicago 
over the Santa Fe Wedrresday, June 
L. M. Smith of the Seed World gave much 
of his personal time to the transportation 
details and the entertainment of the boys 


enroute. A band was provided to start 
them from the Chicago terminal and 
amateur talent from within the ranks was 
arranged for the long trip to the coast. 
The seed trade convention meets in Los 
Angeles June 9, 10 and 11. 
Trade Opinion. 
Dry weather dominates over the major 


portion of the wheat belt and a good soak- 


ing rain is needed, according to best ad- 
vices, but the market has had an extended 
advance lately and reactions at this time 
are to be expected. A local expert esti- 
mates total wheat yield for this year at 


663,000,000 bus., 
harvested last 


or 210,000,000 bus. less than 
year. The foundation in 
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amount collected—no charge if noth- 
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wheat seems fairly bullish, the crop out- 
look is anything but favorable in _this 
country, and on the dips we favor the 


buying side.—Logan & Bryan. 

Foreign buyers refuse to become ex- 
cited over our crop outlook, being more 
than counter-influenced by the prospect in 
Europe. <A private cable from London says 
that European importation for the coming 


year will be 160 millions smaller than the 
present year. The action of May wheat 
pretty well disposes of previous theories 


of an utter exhaustion of old wheat. How- 
ever, the market does not depend upon the 
situation in old wheat for its motive; it is 
governed entirely by prospect of total yield 
of the new crop. Practically the entire 
winter wheat belt is sending many pessi- 
mistic claims based largely upon drought; 


a few country points are sending buying 
orders in the market on the belief that 
the final cutcome will be very poor. There 


is no basis for estimating the daily action 
or general trend of prices except the 
weather during the coming month.—Thom- 
son & McKinnon. 

A local expert 
report on winter 
crop at 413 million 


put out a very bullish 
wheat, estimating the 
bus., with indications 
for 250 million of spring wheat, a total of 
663 millions. This figure is 210 million less 
than the crop actually harvested last year 
and is only slightly above domestic re- 
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_ Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris | 


Incorporated 


Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


quirements for bread and seed. Assuming 
such an out-turn, the result would be very 
bullish, as the United States is going into 
the new season with a carryover which is 
probably 30 to 35 million less than normal. 
Cash demand generally appears to be in- 
different and there was some further nar- 
rowing of the July-September difference as 
a result. Several strong houses have been 
buying the July and selling the September. 
A local observer, after an extended trip 
through Illinois, commented in a very pes- 
simistic manner on the crop _ situation. 
Droughty conditions and damage from the 
recent frost appear to have been the chief 


causes of the trouble.—Cross, Roy, Eber- 
hardt & Harris. 
Outside buying orders increased during 


the week and the trade is fairly well con- 
vineced that the next government report 
will reduce its winter wheat forecast and 
that the spring wheat forecast will be less 
than the crop of last year or a total but 
little if any more than domestic require- 


ments. The decline in winter wheat pros- 
pects is due to dry weather and active 
presence of fly and ‘‘take-all.’’ The crop 


over a wide area is reported to be spindly 
and developing short heads, The spring 
wheat is in need of more moisture, al- 
though it is not suffering materially as yet. 
Favorable conditions in the future can still 
make a good spring wheat crop.—Clement, 


Curtis & Co. 

_ Extremely unfavorable crop conditions 
in this country remain the outstanding 
feature of the wheat market and have 


been responsible for the rapid advance in 
prices. Current pessimistic crop news are 
confirmed by private estimates, showing 
thus far a reduction in the total wheat 
production of more than 200 million bushels 
compared with last year’s harvest. With 
an average consumption of about 670 mil- 
lion bushels in the last three crop years 
and indications for an unusually small 
carryover on July 1, it is manifest that 
the wheat market is confronted with the 
most bullish price situation in a number 
of years.—Charles Sincere & Co. 
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‘ 

September wheat made a new high price 
for the life of the option Friday. The up- 
ward movement of the price of wheat and 
rye is “lighting the way’ to a year of 
prosperity in the agricultural world. This — 
is the real foundation of prosperity and 
points to a continuation of good business 
conditions on the North American conti-— 
nent for some time ahead. We have not 
heard of the advance in the price of wheat 
affecting the price of bread or limiting the 
appetite of the American workman, who 
receives the highest wages for his labor 
and lives on a plane equal to the “kings — 
of Europe.’’ Crop prospects are daily lim- 
iling the possibilities of any surplus in the — 
United States and we are independent 0° 
the action of any other country and we 
do not hesitate to predict that wheat and 
rye in the U. S. will sell on this crop at 
35c a bushel above the world’s basis.— 
Farnum, Winter & Co. y 

In all of our reports we find nothing that 
would lead us to infer that the growing 
winter wheat crop was any way improy- 
ing, while on the contrary we saw samples 
of wheat from Indiana, for instance, that 
had absolutely been killed by the recent 
freeze. More stories were current regard- 
ing the damage to rye also, this plant 
being caught largely in the bloom. We are 
expecting a rush of bad crop reports next | 
week and in any event the outlook is any= 
thing but promising for the winter wheat. 
—Bartlett, Frazier Co. | 

May wheat trades were well evened up 
and the little pressure to sell from belated — 
longs was taken by the elevator interests, — 
the May and July wheat spread going to 
about 3c a bushel near the close. The 
action of the market for the near future 
will depend on weather conditions entirely 
and we would prefer to await good set- 
backs before taking the long side of wheat 
agegressively.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 

Scattered local interests and ‘“Jongs” 
took profits; old time leaders and the pub- 
lic seem much impressed by the known | 
deterioration and possibilities for further 
crop losses in both the spring and winter | 
wheat areas. Export business is hardly a 
feature, the trade to domestic millers very 
small. Corn was a disappointment to its 
friends, although the close shows advances — 
in the deferred futures. Most reports to. 
us from country trade in this state aay 
the effects of the recent freezes are vanish- 
ing with warmer weather. The most | 
meent need is for rain.—Pope & Eckhardt 
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FINDS METHODS UNFAIR. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order in which the Cream of 
Wheat Co., whose principal office is in — 
Minneapolis, is required to discontinue 
certain practices in maintaining prices 
which the commission found to be ul- 
fair methods of competition. ‘ 

In a statement the commission de 
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Jares it found that the respondent used 
yarious methods to enforce its system 
pf standard resale prices for its prod- 
acts. Some of these alleged methods 
were: Refusing to sell to ‘collective 
ourchasers” or buying pools of inde- 
oendent stores as distinguished from 
-ecognized ‘‘chain stores” under one 
ownership; refusing to sell its product 
in carload lots and at carload prices 
when such purchases were for the. pur- 
sose of dividing the shipments with 
other customers. The respondent, ac- 
*ording to the findings, co-operated with 
its customers and others in securing 
information as to dealers cutting prices 
on its product and acted on such in- 
formation by refusing further sales to 
such offending dealers, unless’ they 
agreed to maintain respondent’s. prices 
thereafter. 

The findings in detail go into the gen- 
eral conduct of the respondent’s busi- 
hess, including methods of purchasing 
purified middlings from which its prod- 
uct is made; prices to retailers and 
wholesalers, and data having to do with 
margins of profit and prices under vary- 
ing conditions. 

The findings also allege that respond- 
ant’s policy of naming and enforcing 
adherence to minimum resale prices for 
its product, in connection with its na- 
tionwide advertising and its dominating 
position in the market for package 
‘cereals, has had the effect of substan- 
tially lessening price competition among 
producers of cereals prepared from 
purified wheat middlings, and to en- 
hance the price of such cereal foods to 
ultimate consumers. 
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Hearing on Great Lakes Bulk Grain 
Rates. 


CHICAGO 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 1 conducted an informal hearing 
on the application of the Canada At- 
lantic Transit Co., requesting authority 
to file, on less than statutory notice, a 
tariff on bulk grain rates from Chicago 
and Milwaukee to Depot Harbor, Can., 
and requesting continuing authority to 
make changes in such rates without 
notice to the commi:zsion as. required by 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Canada Atlantic Transit Com- 
pany has on file with the commission, 
tariffs covering all commodities han- 
dled by it with the exception of bulk 
grain. The company desired to obtain 
authority to make changes in such rates 
without notice as required by section 6 
because of competition with other water 
carriers of grain that are not required 
to file tariffs and which could therefore 
cut under the published rates if filed in 
accord with the requirement as to stat- 
nutory notice. Although the commission 
did not say so in announcing the hear- 
ing, it was understood that questions 
under section 27 of the merchant ma- 
rine act might be raised by those inter- 
ested because the applicant is a Cana- 
dian-owned line and engages in the car- 
rying of traffic moving via its line and 
Canadian ports and between points in 
the United States. 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 

Blytheville, Ark.—The Blytheville Feed & 
Coal Co. has just erected a large elevator. 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Federal hay. inspection 
will be in force this summer in the Salt 
River valley under plans by the Arizona 
Industrial congress. A number of grades 
are to be employed, standardizing all hay 
shipped. 

CALIFORNIA. 

La Mesa, Cal.—Ralph B. Clemens, pro- 
prietor of the Clemens Grain Co., died sud— 
denly following a short illness. ; 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Islais Grain 


Elevator Corp. has installed silent chain 
drives, replacing belt elevator drives. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Otto Kettenbach will 
have charge of the local office of the Mor- 
gan Sales Co., of which he is a member. 

Sebastopol, Cal.—The Sebatopol Feed Co., 
composed of business men here, will con— 
duct a strictly feed business, and solicit 
membership of dairymen and poultry 
raisers. I. N. Cable heads the new organ- 
ization as Manager. 


CANADA. 
aint John, N. B.—The Public Works 
Dent. has nearly completed the new grain 
conveyor to shed No. 16, which will rep- 
resent an expenditure of $130,000. 
Man.—The office of the Sea- 


Winnipeg, 
board Grain Co. has been closed and the 
company will handle its interests through 


the New York office. 

hilliwack, B. C.—Contract for the erec— 
on of a 400,000 bushel elevator at Port 
Mann costing $300,000 will be awarded in 
early June, by the Fraser River Elevator 


Co. 

innipe Man.—Members of the Mc- 
Minan rat Co. have voluntarily filed pe—- 
tition for the liquidation and claims of the 
company. Creditors are fully protected. On 
May 15th, cancellation of the registration 
of the firm and suspension of the member— 
ship of G. C. Leitch and A. L. Benson were 


posted. A. re 7 & 

innipeg, Man.—The arper Construc- 
ee, Co. tas been awarded a contract from 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool for the con— 
struction of 15 elevators to be built 
throughout the country. The same cons 
pany awarded a contract to Knudson . 
Sons Co. of Regina to build 12 elevators in 
the rural district. The capacity of each 
elevator wil be 32,000 bushels. 


COLORADO. 


Hugo, Colo.—Windstorm slightly damaged 
the eva of the Plains Grain & Produce 
Co. : 

Denver, Colo.—Lightning protection has 
been installed by the Summit Grain Co. 
who operate at Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
Wells, Colo. ; ; e 

Stratton, Colo.—The Star Engineering Co. 
has the contract to add 5,000 bushels stor- 
the driveway of the Robinson— 


age above 

Wyatt Grain Co. plant and to put on a 

steel roof. 
Longmont, Colo.—The Farmers Grain Co- 


operative Marketing Ass’n has just been 
Sicarnorated at Denver with capital stock 
of $50,000. Incorporators: Arthur D. Bacon, 
William Price, T. N. Beaseley and others. 
Its offices will be in Longmont. 7 

Limon, Colo.—The elevator of the Rob— 
: is completed, euuiy ped sale 
a compressed air pump, automatic Sc 
and automatic wagon and truck dumps and 
other modern machinery. r ( 
seeds, and flour wil be handled in the retail 
department. The plant is equipped to re- 
clean and store 13,000 bushels of beans, and 
in addition, can store 20,000 bushels. 


IDAHO. 
Idaho.—The Union Warehouse 
& Mercantile Co. (C. S. Bear, Mer.) will 
install three electric motors and a grain 
cleaner in their new elevator which is to 
be completed by July 15. 
eS ee 


ILLINOIS. 


Craigmont, 


ille, I1—A. B. Querciagross has 

hole tha “Granville Flour Mill to Chris 

Wald. aha 

, h—The Farmers Grain A 

sian sepals of their elevator and 
coal sheds. 

Pinkstaff, IIl—The Pinkstaff Co-op. Co. 
is repairing their elevator for the new, 
crop. A 25 h.p. oil engine 1S being in- 
stalled. ; 

Galton, IIl.—The Collins Grain Co. will 
install new machinery in the elevator here 
which they are rebuilding. The new corn 


crib will have a capacity of 385,000 bushels 
of ear corn. The plant will also fur- 
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nish ample storage capacity for the wheat 
crop. A modern dump will be installed. 


Urbana, IIl.—An elevator school will be 
conducted for country grain dealers at the 
college of agriculture, University of Lllinois, 
June 16 to 20 

Colmar, IIl.—G. E. Hendricks of Plymouth 
has been elected manager of the Colmar 
Elevator Co. following the resignation of 
D. A. Alexander. 

Mt. Sterling, IIl—Theodore Brandt has 
resigned his position as local manager for 
the Central Illinois Public Service Co. and 
will succeed C. A. Rossen as manager of 
the Lewis—Wilson Elevator Co. 


Clinton, I!l.—Clarence E. Crang has pur— 
chased the interest of his partner, George 
Walrod, in the coal, feed and_ livestock 
firm of Crang & Walrod, and will conduct 
business under the name of C. E. Crang. 

Essex, Iil—The following directors have 
been elected by the stockholders of the 
newly organized elevator company here: 
Geo. Hoffman, Wm. Dwyer, Orland Hoff- 
man, Fred Palmer and Thos. Howatt. It 
is reported that Thos. Callighan was ap-— 
pointed manager. They will about June 1 
take possession of the Dunn elevator, which 
they purchased. 

Chester, IIl—A new engine room will be 
built by the Gilster Milling Co., which will 
be equipped with a 300 horse power tube 
boiler. The Stevens Engineering & Const. 
Co., who erected the elevator, is handling 
the new work. The entire mill is being 
remodeled, and with new machinery and 
equipment, the capacity will be increased 
from 400 to 600 barrels daily. 


INDIANA. 


Griffin, Ind.—Plans are under considera— 
tion to rebuild the Griffin Elevator, recently 
destroyed. 

Auburn, Ind.—Sparks lighting on the roof 
of the Auburn Roller Mills resulted in a 
fire with small loss. 

Winamac, Ind. — The Indiana Wheat 
Growers Ass’n drive has brought the as— 
sociation’s total membership to 13,745. 

Nashville, Ind.—The Stone Head flour 
mill, four miles southeast of here, was 
destroyed by fire, causing a loss estimated 
at $12,000. 

Muncie, Ind.—E. E. Elliott of the Wood-— 
bury-Elliott Grain Co. has been named a 
member of the wheat committee of the In- 
diana Millers Ass’n. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind.—The Stevens Eng. & 
Construction Co. are erecting a _ 100,000 
bushel grain storage elevator for the Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Raub, Ind.—Waymire & Powell will op- 
erate the newly purchased Benton County 
Grain Co. 90,000 bus. elevator under the 
name of Waymire of Powell. . 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Polk—Genung—Polk Co. 
was awarded a contract by The Home Mill 
& Grain Co. to construct an elevator and 
work house to be built of monolithic con- 
crete, to be completed for the new crops. 


IOWA. 

Irwin, la.—Chas. A. Vale has installed a 
new Jay-Bee mill. 

Ft. Dodge, la.—The Ft. Dodge Flour & 
Feed Co. has opened a retail store. 

Sac City, la.—Lightning protection has 
been installed at the plant of the Farmers 
Elevator Co. 

Cleghorn, la.—S. H. Lassen’ has resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator, ef- 
fective July 1. 

Grand Junction, la.—Cramer Grain Co. 
succeeds to the business of the Beatty 
Grain Co., effective July ist. 

Galva, la—A new elevator will be 
erected here by J. B. Adams Grain Co., re— 


placing the old building which is being 
torn down. 
Leland, la.—The Leland Farmers Ele- 


vator Co. is improving its plant by install— 
ing a new air dump, electric motor and 
wiring the elevator. 

Traintor, la—A contract has been 
awarded for the construction of a new 
elevator, replacing the Farmers elevator 
which was destroyed by fire. 

Allendorf, la.—Work will soon start on 
the Farmers Co-op. elevator here. Russ 
Koser of Sibley has the contract for the 
22,000 bushel concrete building, equipped 
with electric power. 

Allendorf, la.—The Allendorf Farmers Co- 
op. Elevator Ass’n has been incorporated 
here. Officers: Chas. Moar, Ocheyedan, Ia., 
pres.; Dave Plum, Allendorf, It., vice—pres. ; 
R. Hoekstra, Sibley, Ia., sec’y and treas. 

Davenport, la.—According to an amend— 
ment to articles of incorporation of Dow, 
Hale & Lerigo, Inc., grain and feed deal-— 
ers, its capital stock was increased from 
$12,000 to $25,000. The amendment pro- 
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vides for issuance of 250 shares of stock 
with par value of $100 a share. 


KANSAS. 


Miltonvale, Kans.—The Miltonvale Mill is 
now owned by Harry Brooks. 


_Derby, Kans.—E. H. Batt has installed 
lightning rods on his elevator. 

Argonia, Kans.—J.S. Dillon has sold the 
Argonia Mill to Charles Farmer. 

Belvue, Kans.—Lightning rods have been 
installed by the Geiger Grain Co. 

Galatia, Kans.—A Trapp Dump is being 
installed by the Robinson Mlg. Co. 

Clyde, Kans.—The Clyde Mill & Elevator 
Co. has protected its elevator with light— 
ning rods. 

_ Coleman Spur, Kans.—The N. Sauer Mill— 
ing Co. elevator was slightly damaged by 
wind storm. 

Satanta, Kans.—It is reported that a new 
elevator will be built at Ryus, the first sta— 
tion west of here. 

Harper, Kans.—Effective June 1, H. O. 
Davis of Hitchinson took charge of the 
Harper Milling Co. 


Longton, Kans.—Rea-—Patterson Mill & 
Elevator Co. is placing the mill in condi- 
tion for the coming crops. 

Coffeyville, Kans.—Bert Wilson, asso— 
ciated with the new mill here, will be 
buyer of grain for the company. 

Wichita, Kans.—Roger S. Hurd. vice 


president of the milling company, has been 
re-elected head of the Board of Trade. 


Ruleton, Kans.—The Federal Eng. Co. 
has the contract for overhauling the Good-— 
land Equity Co. A 10-ton Howe Scale will 
be installed. 


Sharon Springs, Kans.—An 8,000 bu. ca- 
pacity grain elevator is being erected by 
Pomeroy Capper which will be ready for 
the coming crop. 


Wells, Kans.—Charles Woodruff has been 
hired to manage the elevator here, suc— 
ceeding Mr. Lawson, who will manage the 
Farmers Elevator at Delphos. 


Chetopa, Kans.—Plans are being per- 
fected by the Shields Grain Co. to make 
improvements and to install a power feed 
mill at their offices and yards. 


lola, Kans.—Safeblowers wrecked the 
safe of the Iola Mill & Elevator Co. and 
secured $35 in cash, $200 in negotiable pa- 
per and many records of value. 


Herndon, Kans.—C. A. Glad, one of the 
extensive wheat growers and ‘big land 
owners of Laing township, will erect a 
10,060 bushel capacity elevator on his farm. 


Caldwell, Kans.—J. E. Damon has pur- 
chased the stock of the other stockholders 
in the old Caldwell Milling Co. and under 
the name of the Damon Grain & Prod. Co., 
a $35,000 concern, will build a new $5,000 
elevator building, replacing the one burned 
recently. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The Frisco ware- 
house has been ordered closed as the first 
step in the campaign against storage ware- 
houses in fire zones. The Kansas Flour 
Milis Co. was also ordered to tear down 
or strengthen a 60 foot metal smoke stack 
which was struck by lightning recently. 


Pratt, Kans.—E. A. Stokdyk, grain mar- 
keting specialist of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, is conferring with elevator 
men in an attempt to install a new wheat 
grading system in the elevators of Pratt 
County, whereby the grain would be bought 
on its protein content rather than by 
weight. 

Smith Center, Kans.—The Derby Grain 
Co., in addition to remodeling its elevator, 
will build a feed house equipped with a 
2-pair high feed mill, a feed leg and a 10 
h.p. Fairbanks—Morse type E-H ventilated, 
enclosed motor. The elevator will be cov— 
ered with iron siding and equipped with 
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lightning rods. Two 200 bu. grain bins and 
two 200 bu. feed bins will be built over 
the grinder. The contract was awarded 
the Federal Eng. Co. ; 


KENTUCKY. : 


Murray, Ky.—A. L. Rhodes will install a 
cotton gin in the recently purchased Mur= 
ray Flour Mill property. i 

Covington, Ky.—A $600 fire loss resulted 
May 20th when overheated steam pipes 
set fire to an oats drier in the Cleveland 
Grain Co. plant. 


Harrodsburg, Ky.—The interests of the 
Cogar Grain & Coal Co. have been taken 
over by a new corporation, of which the 
officers are: Banks Hudson, H. T. Adams — 
and E. R. Dillenay. . 

> 
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MICHIGAN. | 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Michigan Mlg. 
Co. has reduced_its capital stock from — 
$225,000 to $112,500. ‘ 

Clifford, Mich.—The plant of J. A. Kelly — 
& Sons has been purchased by the Cass — 
City Grain Co. and will be managed by J. 
B. Basler. ; 

Ottawa Lake, Mich.—Herman Heiser and — 
Vance Cannon have purchased the Ottawa — 
Lake Elevator Co. The elevator here is — 
managed by Alex Lindsay. Z 


MINNESOTA. : 
Fosston, Minn.—Fire slightly damaged — 
mill of S. D. Stallsvold last week. a 
Stockton, Minn.—Fire recently damaged — 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator. . 
Delhi, Minn.—A pneumatic dump is be= 
ing installed by the Great Western Grail 
Co. : 
Waverly, Minn.—Paul H. Cullen succeeds 
H. J. Perra as manager of the Farmers | 
Elevator. , 
Beardsley, Minn.—The Cargill Elevatony 
Co. will overhaul its plant. .A manlift will | 
be installed. S 
Browns Valley, Minn.—H. J. Perra will 
assume charge of a grain elevator recently 
purchased here. q 
Waldorf, Minn.—The Waldorf Farmers — 
Elev. Co. is enlarging its office and install- — 
ing a truck dump. 
of the | 


Hadler, Minn.—The_ directors 
Farmers Elevator Co. have decided to in=— 
stall a truck dump in their grain elevator — 
in the near future: .. 


Morton, Minn.—A Strong Scott Truck 
dump will be installed this month in the 
plant of the Farmers Elevator Co.; also an 
elevator belt and cups. 


Hallock, Minn.—W. J. Minaychuk is dis-=- 
mantling his flour mill at Lancaster an 
will move the machinery here where he 
will establish a new flour mill. i 


Fairmont, Minn.—Lew Evans, manager 
of the Vye Grain Co., has been promoted 
to managership of the Sioux Falls branch 
of the company, effective June 1. He will 
be succeeded here by W. J. Boujan. e 


Thief River, Minn.—Public Examiner 
Garfield Brown has appointed J. H. Hay, 
formerly superintendent of Thief River 


Falls Public Schools, director at large 
the Minnesota Wheat Growers Co-op. Mar 
keting Ass’n. 
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| MISSOURI. 

Rushville, Mo.—Wind storm slightly dam- 
aged the elevator of the Rushville Hlev. Co. 
and chicken feed. PS re 

Mexico, Mo.—The Producers Grain Co. 
has opened for business with Nick Schmidt 
of Centralia as manager. Ly 
eston, Mo.—The Farmers Co-op. e- 
| Ae Ass'n are installing concrete dumps 
and other concrete work is being done to 
safeguard against rats. <a 
- Crane, Mo.—Walter Alieger has purchase 
the interest of his partner, D. W. Waymire, 
in the Crane Mlg. Co. which has_ been 
closed for some time. After equipping it 
with machinery and installing electric mo— 
tors and a gasoline engine, Mr. Alieger 
will reopen the mill. ae 
Kennett, Mo.—The mill of the Mead Mill- 
ing Co. has been purchased by L. Ss. Mc- 
‘Fadden who has leased the business of Mc- 
Fadden & Co., of which he is president, 
and will continue the business. New ma-— 
‘chinery will be added to the plant by early 
fall to manufacture their own mixed stock 
mill has 


paid in. Officers 
Yeager, pres.; John 
John A. Dearing, treas. 
George Schaffer, Charles 
Edward Disselhorst. 


A. 
Cc. Hansbrough, sec’y; 
Other directors: 
Hisenberg and 


MONTANA. 

Bi Timber Mont.—The elevator of 
evs & Co., Inc., was totally destroyed 
by fire. 

Absarokee, Mont.—The lease of Geo. W. 
Potts in the Absarokee Elevator has been 
acquired by Joy Mann of Columbus. 

Poplar, Mont.—Senator John Schnitzler, 
one of the largest individual farmers in 
Montana, is putting in over 7,000 acres of 
crops. 


NEBRASKA. 


Archer, Neb.—The elevator of the T. B. 

ord Grain Co. is being repaired. 
Rushville, Neb.—Davis & Wolvington has 

~purchased the Nye-Schneider elevator. 


Plattsmouth, Neb.—C. D. St. John ex- 
pects to start work on the new mill the 
early part of this month. 


Western, Neb.—An automatic wagon 
dump has been installed in the elevator of 
the Western Elevator Ass’n. 

Grand Island, Neb.—The Reinking Grain 
Co. contemplates the erection of coal bins 
to be constructed of iron and concrete, at 
a cost of $2,000. 

Red Cloud, Neb.—The new elevator be- 
ing erected by the Farmers Union Hle- 
‘vator Co. will be equipped with a 1,500 bu. 
leg, Richardson automatic scale, cleaner, 
distributor, Globe Truck and Wagon Dump 
and one 5 and 10 h.p. Fairbanks—Morse 
type E-H enclosed ventilated motors. The 
act was awarded the Federal Eng. 
‘Co. 


‘ 


NEW YORK. 
Gardner, N. Y.—Fire totally destroyed 
ee warehouse of the Central Co-operative 
ss’n. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Hebron, N. D.—The Farmers Union Ele-— 
'vator Co. will install a cleaner in its ele- 
vator shortly. 

Oberon, N. D.—The Equity Elevator & 
Trading Co. suffered a small fire loss caused 
from an electrical short circuit in their 
elevator. 


Glenburn, N. D.—The Glenburn Co-op. 
Elevator Co. is remodeling its plant, put— 
ting in new office and vault, new founda- 


tion and new pan and leg of larger ca- 
pacity. 
Columbus, N. D.—A contract has been 


let by A. L. Tennis, Mgr. The Farmers Co- 
op. Elevator & Merc. Co., for the installa— 
tion of a dump and for the repairing of 
the driveway. 


Towner, N. D.—Fire, believed due to an 
overheated boxing, destroyed the Andrews 
grain elevator together with about 13,000 
bushels of grain, which was fully insured. 
Some grain was salvaged. 


Larimore, N. D.—A large granary west 
of here containing a quantity of grain was 
destroyed by fire. It contained a feed mill, 
approximately 38,000 bushels of oats and 
about 400 bushels of barley. 


Bisbee, N. D.—The elevator and coal 
sheds of the Farmers Grain Co. were 
totally destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin, together with about 3,000 bushels of 
grain, mostly wheat. The property was 
insured. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—During the first 
three months of this year losses sustained 
by the state mill and elevator here since 
its operation were increased $61,540.75, ac- 
cording to a report of the industrial com- 
mission. The total loss to date is 
$698,808.75. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—T. E. Ibberson Co. 
of Minneapolis has secured the contract 
for the construction of the new elevator 
building of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
which will be 106 feet high and 56 by 96 
feet in size. A warehouse will be erected 
with a 96 foot frontage and will extend 
back an average of 80 feet. 


OHIO. 
Oakwood, O.—The East Elevator has 
been purchased by J. Burt and Bill 
Bidlach. 


East Palentine, O.—Fire destroyed a sec— 
tion of the Jonathan Failer Feed Store, 
causing a loss of $20,000. 

Mt. Hope, O.—An elevator being erected 
by the Walter BPiliott Elevator Co. of 
Millersburg will be in operation within two 
months. 

Alpha, O.—A 22 in. Bauer direct con- 
nected motor driven attrition mill with 
two 15 h.p. motors will be installed by the 
Alpha Grain & Seed Co. 


Utica, O.—George Barnstool will erect a 
new elevator, replacing the one lost by 
fire, to be equipped with automatic scales, 
large shipping and seed cleaner, and with 
labor saving machinery. Contract has been 
let. 


Green Springs, O.—Increased business 
necessitates the erection of another seed 
warehouse, 30x100 feet with elevator, by 
Oatman & Monfort, seed dealers, which will 
increase their storage capacity to 100,000 
bushels of seed. Latest improved seed— 
drying machinery will be installed. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Gage, Okla.—A Richardson Automatic 
Scale has been installed by C. T. James. 


Alex, Okla.—The elevator of the Pruitt- 
Caldwell Grain Co. was destroyed by fire. 
Insurance, $10,000. As it was the only 
elevator here, it will probably be rebuilt. 


Pond Creek, Okla.—The W. B. Johnson 
elevator has been purchased by a new 
company, the Pond Creek Elevator Co., 
composed of Orville Caple, former mgr. of 
the Johnson plant, Ralph James and Wm. 
Halcomb. 


OREGON. 


Astoria, Ore.—The Astoria Flouring Mills 
Co. will install two new disc separators. 


Dalles, Ore.—Alloway & Georg Const. Co. 
has a contract to erect a 150,000 bu. fire 
proof addition to the plant of the Wasco 
Mig. Co. 

Portland, Ore.—Preliminary work is un- 
der way on the erection of elevators of 
825,000 and 200,000 bus. capacity for the 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., at a cost of $250,- 
000. The contract was awarded to L, H. 
Hoffman, local engineer and builder. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Naples, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator will 
install a new air dump. 


Miranda, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. will install lightning protection at their 
plant. 

Willow Lakes, S. D.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. will install a new dump and 
lightning rods. 


Holmquist, S. D.—A new scale and truck 
dump are being contemplated by the Farm— 
ers Elevator Co. 

Wallace, S. D.—The Great Western Grain 
Co. will repair its local plant and all the 
other elevators it operates in the state. 


TENNESSEE. 


Morrison, Tenn.—Fire totally destroyed 
the mill of J. E. Blankenship & Co. 


Clarksville, Tenn.—The Clarksville Grain 
& Blev. Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock by R. D. Fort, M. C. 
Ewing, E. E. Riggins, A. Myer and J. H. 
Winters. 


TEXAS. 


Miami, Tex.—L. J. Bennett expects to 
install a new truck dump soon. 

Houston, Tex.—Bids are being received 
by the Houston Port Commission for the 
construction of the contemplated $1,000,000 
grain elevator which will be erected on the 
Houston Ship Canal. 


Beaumont, Tex.—An elevator will be 
erected by the Josey—Miller Grain Co. who 
will also enlarge its feed mill, the added 
improvement enabling them to resume the 
exporting of grain and feed. 


WASHINGTON. 

Edwall, Wash.—On June 8 the Edwall 
Grain Co. will be sold by its receiver to the 
highest bidder. 

Waverly, Wash.—Fay Kirk of Spring 
Valley has purchased the L. H. Roberts 
Grain Co. interests, effective June 1. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland, Wis.—The Schroeder mill will 
be shut down for several weeks while be- 
ing repaired, following the fire which near— 
ly destroyed it. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. will be managed by O. W.. Oberg, 
formerly assistant manager at the elevator 
of Twedt & Giese at Balaton. 


CANADIAN CROP CONDITIONS. 


The Manitoba Free Press on May 23 
stated that it had within the pasi 24 
hours received reports by wire from 311 
points in the three prairie provinces, in- 
dicating following crop conditions: 

“All wheat seeded and 75 per cent of 
entire crop was seeded by May 16th; 
earlier sown is 214 to 7 inches high, ac- 
cording to dates of seeding; wheat ex- 
ceptionally well rooted, germination gen- 
erally even and stooling good; very lit- 
tle, if any, damage to wheat from late 
frosts; sub-surface moisture abundant 
everywhere, but many points desired 
warm light rains to stimulate growth, 
such rains fairly general in Alberta in 
last twelve hours and quite a number of 
points in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
report ‘raining tonight.’ 

“Reports indicate that there is no in- 
crease in wheat acreage from that of 
1924, the increases being balanced by 
decreases; in fact, when final figures are 
im they may show a slight decrease for 
the three provinces. 

“Manitoba, out of 86 points heard 
from,-gave four with slight increases 
and one with a 25 per cent increase; 
eight points with 10 per cent decreases; 
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twelve points with decreases from 20 to 
50 per cent and 21 with small decreases, 
amounts not named. 


“Saskatchewan, out of 146 points 
heard from, gave 79 with no increases; 
30 with ‘slight’ increases; 21 with in- 
creases from 5 to 15 per cent, and twelve 
points with decreases from 50 to 25 per 
cent. 

“Alberta, out of 79 points heard from, 
showed 31 with no increases; 9 with 
‘slight’ increases; four with 5 per cent 
increase; nine with 10 per cent increase 
and three with 15 per cent increase in 
wheat acreage and seven points with de- 
creases of 20 to 50 per cent, and these 
latter points are ones where previous 
wheat acreages haye been very large. 

“In Manitoba particularly, decreases 
in wheat acreages are being generally 
fully made up by increase in corn and 
clover crops. 

“Seeding of oats, barley and spring 
rye, 90 per cent complete in Manitoba; 
65 to 75 per cent in Saskatchewan and 
50 to 60 per cent in Alberta. Winter rye 
seeded on summerfallow generally badly 
winter killed; seeded on stubble, gener- 
ally a good crop. Winter rye reported two 
feet high and heading in some districts 
in southern Alberta. Conditions of all 
crop generally more flourishing and 
fully two weeks earlier than in 1924. 

“A few points report that late frosts 
injured barley and oats to an extent to 
require reseeding. A very few points in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan report drift- 
ing on light land. Quite a number of 
points in Alberta and a few in Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba, report the presence 
of cutworms. Damage to date slight 
and would be largely controlled by fair- 
ly heavy rains in the near future.” 


_- 


SMILEY SUED FOR LIBEL. 

Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n; has been sued for $20,000 
for libel. Suits were filed by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Growers’ Ass’n and the Kan- 
sas Co-operative Wheat Marketing Ass’n 
for $10,000 each on account of alleged 
libelous statements about the condition 
of the associations. 
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MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending May 30, 
1925: 

Receipts, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. 


Min Taey 850 
32,115 


Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. 


130,075 173,395 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX MARKET. 


Commission houses having flax con- 
signed to them during the week did not 
have the least bit of difficulty in finding 
a place to put their offerings. Receipts 
fell off perceptibly and even at that, the 
reduced influx of cars were largely bulk- 
head lots, which of course materially 
cut down the actual amount of seed 
available. Crushers were willing to pay 
right up for anything that was at all 
desirable in character and even some of 
the less desirable stuff went at good 
comparative premiums. 


Deliveries for the month were compar- 
atively light and totaled only 72,000 
bushels. Stock figures for the week 
were not available. Today’s range of 
sales showed No. 1 seed on spot worth 
July price to 4c over and to arrive at 
July to 8c over. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., June 1.—Clover showed a 
firm undertone last week. Cash clover 
advanced a dollar and October was thir- 
ty-five cents higher. The December re- 
mained the same as the week before. 
Damage reports on wheat also include 
clover and they are not very optimistic. 
Traveling men for local grain firms re- 
port they have seen some very poor 
fields in Ohio and Indiana _ recently. 
Most of the crop needs rain because 
of the very dry spring and recent frosty 
weather has not helped the plant either. 
Severe winter weather has left fields 
subject to adverse conditions and may 
cut the hay crop and give the seed 
crop a weak start. These reports have 
started some buying for investors and 
dealers, hence the advance this week. 
Carryover will be smaller than normal 
and for that reason the new crop will 
be more closely watched. An active 
market is expected when the new seed 
starts to move in the fall months. Offi- 
cial report from Michigan says clover 
is in excellent condition though some 
lack of moisture is noted. 


Trade in alsike is very light and will 
likely remain so until the crop is ready 
for market. The growing crop is doing 
well in most states. 

Timothy showed some of its old time 
pep this week with a fair trade in cash. 
September was bid up on poor reports 
of the new crop from many sections of 
the country. Hay needs rain most every- 
where and if dry weather continues the 
crop will be short. With stocks pretty 
well cleaned up this season the new crop 
should meet with an excellent demand 
when it starts to move. 
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Field and Grass Seeds 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 
The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures for clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
May 29: 


Range for wk. Close Close 
Clover— High. Low. May29. May23 
Cash tees $16.00 $15.00 $16.00 $15.00 
Oct. cone 14.25 13.90 14.25 13 90 
Dec. 5 ana 13.80 13.75 13.80 13.80 
Alsike— 
Aug.) Jucsee 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Timothy— 
Cash “ieace 3.50 SLD 3.50 3.15 
Sept..Jakerer 3.50 3.60 3.95 3.60 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending May 30, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted) : 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week 171 102 ue 30 40 83 
Prev. wk. 272 70 ere Vets 43 67 
1924 40 141 1 64 41 108 


1924-25 36,843 27,077 10,626 54,440 16,685 16,138 
1923-24 31,263 21,447 10,753 8,237 24,016 14,870 
1922-23 31,672 30,878 10,817 8,791 23,517 7,163 

Timothy—Firm. Common country 
run about $6.10@6.20 per 100 lbs., fair 
country run about $6.25@6.40 per 100 
lbs., good seed $6.45@o.50, high grades 
$6.50@6.60, extra choice and fancy 
higher, possibly $6.75@7.25. 

Alsike—Firm. Fair country lots $15.50 
@17.00 per 100 lbs. Good seed $17.50@ 
19.00, choice, $20@21.00. 

Alfalfa Seed—Recleaned $21.00@22.00 
per 100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—Easier. No. 1 Northwest- 
ern closed at $2.80@2.85 per bu. of 56 
lbs. 

Clover Seed—Firm. Country lots 
$17.00@19.75 for 100 lbs., good $20.50@ 
21.50, choice $22.00@23.00, fancy $24.00 
@25.00 and Mammoth $20.00@25.00, ac- 
cording to quality. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 

Kansas City, May 29.—Trade in cane 
seed, including demand for feed mixing, 
is fair, with some sales attributable to 
the effects of May frosts in the Ohio val- 
ley states. There continues to be a lib- 
eral supply. Receipts this month were 
35 cars, while shipments were 18 cars. 
Prices are holding firm. Dealers realize 
that the corn crop still has its most 
critical growing period to encounter, 
which might induce a heavy call for 
forage seeds ‘nquiry fcr millet is mod- 
erate, though German would sell freely 
if available. The demand for Sudan 
seed is moderate, though better than 
heretofore, and country offerings are 
less. Kansas City houses are selling 
soy beans in fair quantities since the 
weather began to favor the corn crop. 
Cowpeas are too high, relative to the 
beans. Country dealers with unsold 
stocks of clover, timothy, alfalfa and 
blue grass seed on hand at the end of 
the sowing season have been trying to 
unload since. They are making sac- 
rificial prices. Houses in Kansas City 
are sending agents to the country dis- 
tricts of Missouri to contract the new 
crop of blue grass seed, which will be 
stripped this month. There are hopes 
of a good yield, depending upon rains 
during the filling period. Prospects for 
timothy and meadow fescue seed are 
fair. 

The local market for seeds is quoted 
in a wholesale way as follows, per ewt., 
sacked: 

Cane—Orange, $1.80@1.90; red top, 
$1.75@1.85; black and red amber, $1.80 
@1.90. 

Millet—German, $4@4.50; common, $3 
@3.50; Siberian, $2.25@2.75; hog, $2.25 
@2.50. 

Sudan—Fair to good, $4@5. 

Cow Peas—Per bushel, $4.50@5; 
beans, $2.15@3.25. 


soy 


DULUTH FLAXSEED. 

DututTH, May 30.—Flaxseed marke 
ruled dull and draggy during the las 
week. Crushers and pit operators ay 
peared to be playing a waiting game an 
in the absence of any aggressive biddin; 
the market was lifeless throughout. Th 
May future was wound up easily, th 
few outstanding trades being switche 
over into July. Deliveries were negligi 
ble. Spot and July seed closed th 
week from 2 to 24%e off and the Septem 
ber and October futures unchanged t 
13%,¢ off. 

Receipts were in better volume at th 
end of the week, the aggregate comin; 
to 29,686 bushels. Shipments to crush 
ers in the interior aggregated 62,06! 
bus., leaving stocks of 224,000 bus. iz 
the elevators. 

It was noted that crushers were it 
the market for only the best lots o 
seed, leaving the elevators to absorb th: 
balance at a flat basis. After showings 
a spurt early in the week the new cro} 
futures turned weak and sagged. It hag 
looked as if a strong buying movemen 
would develop early in the new cro; 
seed. Later reports came to hand to thi 
effect that recent rains had afforded re 
lief to the growing plant over Nortl 
Dakota and that farmers are makin 
progress in seeding perhaps the larges' 
acreage to flax in the history of the 
Northwest. Operators are watching ths 
crop situation closely in the meantime 
as it is realized that the outcome wil 
Gepend upon growing conditions during 
the next two or three weeks. e 

Specialists figure that all the seed noy 
in the elevators will be needed by North 
west crushers between now and the har 
vest. Supplies from Fort William ars 
depended upon to take care of linseeé 
oil plants in the vicinity of Lake Erie 
perts with Argentine imports filling the 
gap at the Atlantic seaboard. On the 
present lineup of prices Argentine seed 
is several cents a bushel cheaper than 
American or Canadian at the seaboard 
Argentine imports are expected to be 
maintained in fair volume from now OD 
up till the harvesting of the new Ameri 
can crop. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Friday. Wk. ago. Year ago. 
On track. .2.781%%4-80% 2.80%-82% 2.39%,-41% 
To arrive.2.78% 80% 39% 
May 18 2.80% 2.48% 
Duly: eee 2.794% 2.81% 2.39% 
Sept 2.58% 2.60 1S 
Oct. foewe eee 55 2.60 2.12 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Quote nominally: Timothy at $5.35 
for poor to $6.00 for good country run 
up to $6.50 for bright clean seed, low 
grade, dark and weedy at $2.00 to $5.00; 
German millet at $4.00 to $4.25; common 
millet at $3.00 to $3.10; hog millet 
(sacked) at $2.55. . 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber at $1.50 to $1.65 per 100 Ibs., accord: 
ing to germination. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$4.00 to $4.25, new era $3.75, mixed at 
$3.50 per bu. 

Sunflower Seed—Last sale (car to g0 
out, yesterday) at $3.60 per 100 lbs. 


SOY BEANS REQUIRE INOCULA 
TION. 


Soybeans require a peculiar strain of 
bacterial organism for their inoculation. 
They are not inoculated by the same 
bacteria as will inoculate, for instance, 
clover, alfalfa, vetch, or garden peas oF 
beans. 

Experiments conducted by the Miehi- 
gan Experiment Station show that al- 
though the presence of the bacteria OD 
the roots in a fairly rich soil made 10 
notable increase of yield, the inoculated 
plants were far richer in protein and 
therefore of greater value than the ones 
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tot inoculated, running from 3.05 to 8.59 
yer cent. 

Tests at the New Hampshire station 
ound inoculated beans gave 7.192 tons 
i green weight to the acre, huis the 
minoculated gave only 4.672 tons, rep- 
‘esenting a gain for inoculation of 2.520 


‘ons to the acre—and the inoculated 
jeans contained 26 per cent more 
uitrogen. 


No experimental data seem to exist as 
o the length of time legume bacteria 
ive in the soil. Fred and Davenport, 
it the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
‘tate that in a rich silt loam neutral 
‘oil, soybean bacteria have been known 
© live more than eighteen years, but, 
is a rule, the number of legume bacteria 
Na soil free from legumes decreases 
rapidly after two or three years, and in 
im acid soil the disappearance is even 
nore rapid. 


GOOD SEED. 


' The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that more than 14,000,000,000 
! a? of seed, exclusive of seed po- 

‘atoes, sugar cane and other vegetative 
Wanting stocks are sown annually in 
‘he United States. Even a small im- 
rovement in the quality of seeds would 
*esult in larger crops with little or no 
additional expense and an enormous 
sain in the aggregate production or in 
in equal production on a smaller acre- 
tge. 

Improvement in his crops is well with- 
nthe power of every farmer by means 
at buying better class seed from expert 
organizations which are constantly on 
he lookout for improved and higher 
rielding varieties, and by following, the 
work of their local experiment stations 
which are constantly testing varieties 
with a view to determining their avail- 
vbility and value for the state which 
hey represent. 

One of the easiest methods of increas- 
ng the yield is by using more car efully 
leaned seed. A great deal of seed is 
produced which should never be sown as 
‘ts quality does not justify its use. As 
che supply of farm seeds is usually in 
excess or at least equal to the demand 
t would hardly be profitable for farm- 
‘rs in general to try to turn seed special- 
‘st and produce their own seed, for the 
‘ime and pains necessary would not 
vield the returns to make it worth while 
ind many of them could produce some- 
hing else much more profitably. 


nent is easy is in better seed buying 
nethod and closer study of varieties 
yest suited for the section in which the 
armer is located. Seedsmen have this 
nformation carefully collected and cat- 
Uogued and available for purchasers 
ind the state experiment stations can 
sive any farmer in their state the in- 
ormation necessary to assist him to 
setting higher yielding seed grain. 

The practice of farmers of securing 
seed from eacn other is not calculated 


The main feature in which improve- © 


to raise the grade of the crop, because 
the selection is none too carefully made 
and expert seed cleaning apparatus is 
not at hand. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quoiations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
May 28, are as follows: 


Portland, May 28.—Mercnants’ Exchange, 

noon session. 
May. June. July. 

Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid Ask. Bid. Ask. 
H. wh $1.65 $525. $1:65° $2.28 Sib ORGS... 
Sale Wilts vee 1,62 Sy iies,) 1.62) AGS kas Rs 
Wo WD s T6d5 ipovey 161 A026 G eae 55 
Ha Wile .s: 062) Sracee eon ake eign maby; 
N. sp ot LLG2" Soci | ej. O 21a Or ele See 
Wit trediiayoe 1558: <1.6% 1.59) 1.6552 1-45) Z 
BiB blu Lib. Pesas AstS yl Sie 

Oats— 
Whitews...- SSL00Rs acct BS. 00) ois eats petite reset 
Grayirwiicce 37.50 STO) (45 er REme tore ae 

Corn— 
E. Y. ship..48.00 49.00 48.00 49.00 ..... 5 
Millrun ....47.50 ..... 38.25 41.00 

Bags—Spot, 11% e bid; July, 12%c asked; 


domestic, 138e bid, 13%gc asked. 

Flour—City delivery prices: 
patents, $10.40 per bril.; 
$8.70; whole wheat, $8.40; 
bakers’ hard wheat, 98s, 
bluestem, patents, 98s, $10.10; bakers’ pas-— 
try, 98s, $8.50. 

Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, 
$42 ton; middlings, $54; scratch feed, $68; 
rolled barley, $49; cracked corn, $62; rolled 
oats, $50. 

San Francisco, May 27.—There were no 
sales transacted at either session of the 
Grain Exchange yesterday. December bar- 
ley, $1.50 bid, $1.60 asked, during the after-— 
noon session. Afternoon session: December 
barley, $1.51 bid, $1.57% asked. 

The grain price record book of the Grain 
Exchange carries the following as the lat— 
est quotations: 

$1.75 @1.85; 


Barley—Feed, 
@2 

Wheat—Feed, $3@3.05; ees $3.10. 

Oats—Red feed. $1.85@2 

Mill Feeds — Shorts, $44@46; middlings, 
$54@56; millrun, $42@46; bran, $40@46. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last twenty-four hours: 

Corn—California white Egyptian, $2.90@ 
3; eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.40@2.50; eastern 
No. 2 milo, $2.55@2.65; No. 2 eastern yel-— 
low, $2.55; bulk, No. 8 eastern yellow, $2.53. 

San Quentin bags, 12%c. During the 
morning session 50,000 Caleutta June—July 
grain bags sold at 125%c. 

Seattle, May 27.—Prompt bid quotations 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange today fol-— 
ow: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $39 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $48.25 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.63 a bu.; 
white, $1.61; hard winter, $1.62; 
red, $1.61; northern spring, $1.62. 

Yesterday's car receipts—Wheat, 15 cars; 


shipping, $1.85 


western 
western 


corn, 1 car; hay, 1 car; oats, 5 cars; fiour, 
3 cars. 
INLAND EMPIRE. 

Lewiston, Idaho, May 27.—Old red, $1.40; 
white No. 1, $1.42 

Dayton, Wash., Ma 27.—Club wheat, 
$1.44; red, $1.44. 

Pullman. Wash., May 27. — Red, $1.36; 
white, $1.38. 

Walla Walla. May 27. eerie $1.65; 


club, $1.48; turkey red, $1.4 

Davenport, Wash., May 37. —Gold coin, 
$1.42; club, $1.42; marquis, $1.42. 

Odessa, Wash., May 27.—Bart and blue- 
stem, $1.55; turkey red, marquis, fortyfold 
and club, $1.40; Jones fife, $1.38. 

Dayton, Wash., May 27.—Club, $1.44; 
$1.42. 


PROTECTION AGAINST WINTER- 
KILLING. 


The first winter is the testing time 
for a new seeding of alfalfa. Whether 
the stand comes through successfully 
depends largely on how well it was 
established in the fall. The greater the 
growth the less likely will the stand 
suffer from winter killing. Acid phos- 
phate of a high-analysis fertilizer ap- 
plication at seeding time is good insur- 
ance for the new seeding as alfalfa is 
very responsive to phosphorus. fer- 
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The application of 200 to 400 
lbs. of fertilizer per acre before seeding, 
thoroughly mixed in with the soil, is 


tilizers. 


one of the best investments that can 
be made to insure success with alfalfa. 


oo 


INTERNATIONAL SMUT CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Preliminary to an open, international 
campaign against wheat rust, the Do- 
minion government in codperation with 
the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
is making a reconnoissance in force on 
the common enemy. A Canadian appro- 
priation of $100,000 has been made avail- 
able, and a testing plant is being 
equipped in the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. The Canadian annual loss 
from rust is placed at $50,000,000, and 
the American at a proportionately large 
figure. The interest which the Garnet 
species of wheat has aroused is chiefly 
due to the claims advanced that it. has 
stronger powers of resistance to the 
spread of rust. 


DENY FEDERAL TRADE COM. 
PLAINT. 


Alleging that the charges against 
them are so vague and uncertain as to 
fail to disclose a cause of action, the 
Barnes-Ames Company and the Barnes: 
Irwin Company, through Edwin P. Shat- 
tuck, counsel, urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to dismiss a complaint 
which it has issued against them. 


The complaint deals with a shipment 
of certified wheat sold by the Barnes- 
Ames Company, to the Royal Italian 
Government, with respect to which 
there is alleged to have arisen a dispute 
as to quality. Mr. Shattuck stated that 
his clients were charged with having 
shipped wheat with which there were 
large quantities of chaff, straw, wood 
sod, soil sand, and other similar foreign 
substances. These things, he said, are 
what are technically termed “dockage,” 
a reasonable amount being permitted 
under the terms of the grain standards 
law. Further, the presence of dockage 
in wheat has nothing to do with qual- 
ity of the wheat, and an allowance is 
made in the invoice for its presence. 

Mr. Shattuck declared if there be any- 
thing at all to the case it is one of a 
dispute between a dealer and his cus- 
tomer and is without the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission. He ex- 
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plained that wheat is sold under Fed- 
eral inspections as to quality and that 
this particular wheat was inspected and 
certified as to quality by a Government 
inspector at Philadelphia. 
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FARM [ RESEARCH WORK. 


Secretary Jardine in an address to the 
staff of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, in session at St. 
Louis, last week, told those present that 
farm research work on a larger scale 
than ever will result from the increase 
in appropriations under the Purnell 
measure for Federal experiment stations 
in all the states. The secretary’s speech 
was made at a conference to consider 
the enlarged program which can now 
be followed, through the addition of $20,- 
000 to the resources of each experiment 
station in the coming year and there- 
after cumulative additions of $10,000 an- 
nually until $60,000 a year is attained 
in 1930. At that time the appropriations 
will aggregate $2,880,000. 

Secretary Jardine said agricultural 
problems are multiplying faster than 
the growth in funds to study them. 
The time is fit to codrdinate all studies. 
Some problems are common; others pe- 
culiar to certain states, but a broad 
national viewpoint of the industry as 
a whole is to be taken. Many projects 
should be conducted on a commodity 
basis—specific information should be 
gathered as to the factors making for 
success or failure in their production. 
However, the funds should not be spread 
out over too many undertakings. Codp- 
eration is good for research people as 
well as farmers ‘‘and the experiment 
stations should set the farmers an ex- 
ample in the elimination of wasteful 
methods,” concluded the secretary. With 
which injunction it was the general 
opinion the secretary had set the con- 
ference off to a good start. 


Winter wheat areas in Soviet Russia 
for the 1925 harvest, exclusive of Trans- 
caucasia, Turkestan and the Far East, 
total 12,921,000 acres, according to a re- 
port received by the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Tur Prick CuraentT-Grain Re- 
PORTER. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
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Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 


Corn Goods. 
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Feedstuffs 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES. 


The market pages of this paper regu- 
larly quote blackstrap molasses prices, 
but in the issue of May 27th a supple- 
mentary item referring to the situation 
erroneously quoted other prices than 
listed in the regular market column. 

As a correction, although we are con- 
fident our readers understand that it 
was a typographical error, please note 
that during the fall of 1924 blackstrap 
prices to consumers ranged as low as 
12%c per gallon, advancing to 14c¢ per 
gallon early in 1925. The present mar- 
ket is 13c per gallon with the probabil- 
ity of a small decline shortly. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


A dead market has prevailed during 
the past week, there having been a great 
many May contracts to be cleaned up, 
and with the occasional buying in of 
cars which have been sold short the 
market maintained its firm appearance. 

It is reported that there is still a good 
bit of May stuff which will not be out 
until the first week in June, and some 
people contend that this will mean a 
continued steady market for some little 
time. 

On the other hand demand is notice- 
ably lighter, there being relatively little 
inquiry from other dealers or feed man- 
ufacturers, both reporting a reduction 
in their demand. The extremely strong 
and rapidly advancing wneat price has 
also had its effect on the millfeed mar- 
ket. Flour buyers have been afraid to 
step in and take a normal quantity of 
flour and as a result milling has con- 
tinued way below normal for this season 
of the year. 

New crop wheat will be running in a 
very short while and this should mean 
heavier production in ine southwest. At 
this time southwestern mills are trying 
to establish a basis on July and August 
bran, but buyers and sellers are ap- 
parently quite far apart at the present 
time. 

The export market on oil meal con- 
tinues very strong and a number of the 
local mills are still shipping good sized 
quantities of cake for export. Demand 
for linseed oil meal from the consuming 
trade in this district is miserably poor. 
It is apparently not a question of price 
because oil meal is not out of line with 
other commodities, but the consuming 
demand is not present in sufficient vol- 
ume to create any activity. 

With the Canadian seed and the bal- 
ance of our domestic crop there will ap- 
parently be enough flax seed to carry 
the mills for some little time, possibly 
through until new crop. 

If the domestic demand for meal picks 
up during the next week or two, it is 
reasonable to expect firmer and higher 
oil meal prices.—The Bertley Bulletin, 
Chicago, May 29. 


Cottonseed Meal Market Quiet. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
cottonseed meal market for the past ten 
days has been very quiet and mills show 
more disposition to take the market 
rather than hold out for higher prices, 
but stocks on hand are not burdensome 
and there seems to be no disposition to 
lower asking prices. We look to see a 
quiet, steady market for the next two 
weeks.—F. W. Brodé Corporation, J. L. 
Brodé, Vice-President, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 28. 
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S. K. Johnson, formerly head of the 
feed division, Ohio Department of Agri- 
culture, and former ex-president of the 
Association of Feed Control Officials of 
the United States, is representing the 
Collis Products Co. of Clinton, Ia., in 
Ohio. 

C. J. LaFleur of Waverly, sales man. 
ager for the Kasco mills, Waverly, N, 
Y., and well known in the feed trade, 
has been invited to be a member of the 
committee of the American Managers’ 
Association, which will spend six weeks 
in Europe studying production manage. 
ment, sales management, personnel and 
welfare work and labor problems. EHd- 
ward Ewing Pratt, Ph. D., former chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, is secretary of the committee, 
Mr. LaFleur has been a member of the 
American Management association for 
some years. 

An industrial fellowship of $3,200 has 
been presented to the University of Wis. 
consin by the Quaker Oats Co. of Amer- 
ica to secure impartial data on vita- 
mines in cereal grains and their prod- 
ucts, with special reference to rolled 
oats in comparison with other cereals. 
The special kind of vitamine to be 
studied is anthracite vitamine. The 
Quaker Oats Co. industrial fellowship 
will be effective July 1, 1925, and $2,400 
of this amount will be used as com- 
pensation for a competent chemist to 
carry on the research under the imme 
diate direction of the department of ag- 
ricultural chemistry. The balance of 
the sum will be used for the necessary 
expense of equipment, which will re 
main the property of the university. 


Texas Cottonseed Situation. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Cotton- 
seed about exhausted. Mills advise they 
are importing hulls and cake from Okla- 
homa. Crop outlook very serious due 
to excessive drought in most parts of 
Texas.—Bell Brokerage Co., Austin, 
Tex. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Kansas Crry, May 29.—The cottonseed 
meal market was stationary this week, 
with a light feeding demand and only 
Oklahoma mills offering product. Deal- 
ers are looking for trade to pick up 
slightly in June and possibly show some 
activity in July. The carlot price here 
is unchanged, at $41.80 per ton for 43 
per cent. Oklahoma mills are asking 
$26.50 for carlots. The Arkansas mill 
price is about $39. Texas is on a basis 
equal to or higher than Oklahoma, 
freight rates considered. If the present 
favorable crop prospect holds out, the 
new crop meal market probably will be 
on a lower level than now prevails. 

Kansas City dealers are not pushing 
linseed meal, as they find it easier to 
substitute cottonseed meal at the exist 
ing discount. While Minneapolis mills 
are holding their product firmly, at 
$42.50 per ton, it is possible to buy from 
resellers at $41.50. The price of carlots 
here is $46.80, the same as a week ago. 

Trade in tankage during the last half 
of May was better than early in the 
month, yet not active. Prices were un- 
changed, with carlots at $50 a ton and 
ton lots $5 more. Demand for meat 
scrap is fair. The quotations are $55 
for carlots and $60 for tons. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
WEEKLY CROP REPORT. 


There is a great difference ot ideas 
as to the Northwest crop prospects, as 
shown by the numerous reports being 
circulated. The unusual cold weather, 
with freezing temperatures, probably 
has some effect on the small grain crops, 
but nothing serious, providing there is 
sufficient moisture. Fortunately, there 
have been rains throughout the North- 
west, varying from light showers to 
good, steady downpours. A considerable 
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SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
BRAND Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


‘UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


(807) 31 


Fairmont’s Pure Flake Buttermilk 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Millse—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


improvement is shown in the condition 
_of fields over a week ago. 


| There is a lack of subsoil moisture 
and rains will be necessary from time 
'to time. South Dakota, southern Min- 
|nesota and local districts in North 
, Dakota and Montana have been most af- 
| fected by the dry weather. The rains of 
»the last 24 hours will be wonderfully 
| beneficial. While the cold weather has 
| held back the growth of the grain, it is 
still one or two weeks further advanced 
than this time last year. 

’ Our reports from the heavier wheat- 
| raising sections indicate a _ prospect 
“about the same as last year. In the 


southern half of the territory covered 
by our reports, the prospects for oats 
and barley are somewhat below that of 
‘last year. It is possible, however, with 
‘good rains, to improve this condition. 

' The rye crop is uncertain. In Minne- 
sota a considerable portion is headed, 
‘but the fields show a great variation. 
‘Some of it is very short and thin, while 
occasional fields are much better. In 
‘the principal rye counties of North Da- 
kota the rye is beginning to joint. 

In South Dakota and the southern 
half of Minnesota about 80 per cent of 
the corn is planted, while in North Da- 
‘kota and northern Minnesota only a 
small percentage has been accomplished. 


In many places farmers have stopped 
seeding flax because of the dry weather, 
but the recent rains have improved the 
soil conditions and seeding will now be 
resumed. We see no reason why the 
acreage contemplated some time ago 
will not materialize. We have reports 
from a number of points, advising that 
some flax was undoubtedly injured by 
frost and some ground will have to be 
reseeded. 

We believe that under favorable con- 
ditions from now on the prospects at 
present on wheat are fully up to those 
of a year ago. Barley, oats and rye are 
not quite as good, and flax about the 
same.—The Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
by W. G. Hudson, May 27. 


FEED MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee, May 29.—Demand for mill- 
feed failed in the Milwaukee market last 
week and prices for middlings and several 
other items declined slightly. Interest in 
future offerings was also small, although 
several June shipment orders were booked 
at about $2 off prompt quotations. Lin- 
seed oil meal also declined slightly as a 
result of no export demand and insufficient 
domestic request. Current quotations per 
ton are: Winter bran, $30.50@381.50; 
spring bran, $29.50@30.50; standard mid- 
llings, $31.50@32.50; flour middlings, $34@ 
35; red dog, $42.50@43.50; rye feed, $29.50 
@30.50; linseed oil meal, $43.50@44; cot- 
tonseed meal, $42.50@46; hominy feed, 
539.50@40.50; oat feed, $6.50@7.50; gluten 
freed, nominal, $32.80; all in 100-lb. sacks, 
carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

BALTIMORE. 


May 29.—The spot wheat feed situation 
sontinues firm under light offerings in near 
0sitions, coupled with encouraging ad- 
vices from primary points of feed produc- 
ion, and a fair demand here. Middlings 
ire commanding an attractive premium 
ver bran. Hominy feed is firmer and in 
air demand. Gluten feed not selling very 
reely. Alfalfa meal unchanged. Dried 
eet pulp nominal. Quotations follow: 
spring wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
34.50@35; western middlings, per ton, 
00-lb. sacks, $36.50@37; hominy feed, per 
on, $44@45; gluten feed, per ton, $39@40; 
lfalfa meal, per ton, $31@32; dried beet 
ulp, per ton, $37.50@38. 


BOSTON. 


Boston, May 29.—Prompt shipment, per 
on: Spring bran, $36@37; middlings, $37@ 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


Be red dog, $41@42; flour midds., $33.50@ 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


38; mixed feed, $37.75@44.50; red dog, $50; 


hominy feed, $45; stock feed, $44.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, 
$44.50@51; linseed meal, $49.25@49.75. 

Oatmeal—Per 100-lb. sack, rolled, $3.05; 
cut and ground, $3.35. 

Oats—All rail, fancy, 40 lIbs., 65@66c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 63@64c; regular, 38 lbs., 62 
@63c; regular, 35 lbs., 61@62c; regular, 34 
lbs., 60@61c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 
62@63c; fancy, 38 lbs., 61@62c; regular, 38 
lbs., 60@61c; regular, 36 lbs., 59@60c. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, May 29.—The ground feed 
arrivals for the week amounted to 35 cars, 
the demand very good and prices firm. 
Utah-Idaho mill run selling at $40; Kan- 
sas bran, $38; alfalfa meal, medium ground, 
$29; molasses alfalfa mixed, $27; cottonseed 
meal, $40; beet pulp, $41; rolled barley, $39; 
copra meal, $80; linseed meal, $41. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, May 30.—Millfeed has _ been 
slightly lower for several days than at the 
present peak, but buyers still are taking 
very little. Mills are not offering much 
and some are not offering any. Quotations 
at the week’s close for wheat bran was 
$31.50@32 for next week shipment and 
$38.50@39 for gray shorts. but first half 
June shipment offered about $1 under. 
Cottonseed meal holds steady, but is no 
higher, offerings being just about enough 
to fill the moderate buying requirements. 
June shipment 41 per cent is quoted at 
$38.50 and 43 per cent at $40.50, with 25c 
added for July. Alfalfa meal is steady and 
quiet at $28@28.50 for medium one, Mills 
are buying very little. 


DULUTH. 


Duluth, May 29.—Market in feeds was 
slow during the last week, with the trade 
confining their orders to an immediate 
requirements basis. Further accumula- 
tions of stock were reported by millers. 
Prices in millfeeds are unchanged, but 
ground feeds were advanced from 50@75c. 
Closing prices per ton follow: Bran, $27.50; 
shorts, $31; Boston mixed, $31; red dog, $43; 
flour middlings, $34; ground oats, $30; No. 
1 ground feed, $39.25; No. 2 ground feed, 
$37; No. 3 ground feed, $34.50; cracked 
corn, $43.75; coarse corn meal, $43.75. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, May 29.—Demand for feed- 
stuffs is moderate, but supplies are very 
small and prices rule _ firm. Quotations 
represent cariots in 100-lb. sacks at cost 
per ton: Soft winter bran, $38@39; winter 
middlings, $38@44; spring bran, $36@37; 
standard wheat middlings, $38@39; flour 
middlings, $41.50@45; red dog, $49@50; rye 
middlings, $36@38; reground oats feed, $12 
@13; fine yellow hominy, $44.50@45; fine 
white hominy, $44.50@45; low grade flour, 
$50@56; cottonseed meal, 36% protein, $47 
@49; cottonseed meal, 41% protein, $50@51. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, May 29.—The situation here 
changed somewhat during the past week in 
that there was considerable drying up in 
the demand even for the nearby stuff, 
which has been the dominant feature of 
the advance and strength which has been 
maintained for the past two or three weeks. 

Local mills are apparently still far be- 
hind on their agreements and this fact 
alone probably was the one thing which 
offset the lack of real demand. 

The trade here are very much up in the 
air regarding the future trend of events. 
With bran at $27 and shorts $3 higher, it 
does not look reasonable to expect any 
further advance and as a matter of fact 
if present levels hold, many would be well 
satisfied. Green grass is here and unless 
the hot sun and winds burn it up, we can- 
not logically expect a very heavy demand 
from feeding sources. 

Some of the mills expect a fairly heavy 
flour run to develop and if it does it nat- 
urally follows that old contracts will soon 
be wiped off the books and the mills will 
be looking for some place to put their sur- 
plus mill offal. Those who look for such 
a contingency to become an actuality say 
that $20 bran could easily be seen before 
the end of June. 


Based on today’s asking 
was worth $27; pure bran, $27.50; 


prices, bran 
shorts, 


uu 


Weekly shipments of feed total 7,679 tons, 
vs. 9,792 last week and 10,014 a year ago. 
Season shipments, since Jan. Ist, were 
239,685 vs. 296,074 a year ago; since Sept. 
Ist, 486,358 vs. 567,478 a year ago. 
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FOR CHICKENS 


BUTTERMILK MASH 
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Cincinnati, May 29.—The mill feed mar- 
ket lacked the activity of last week, but 
sufficient buying of a routine character de- 
veloped from day to day to hold the mar- 
ket steady at previous quotations, or last 
week’s 
more than the demand, however, were re- 
sponsible for 
Standard middlings alone showed a 
r ton decline. 
ment 
increase 
tions represent 100-Ib. sacks: 
wheat bran, $34@34.50; hard winter wheat 
bran, $33.50@384; standard middlings, $35.50 
aed, soft wheat middlings, $38.50@39; gray 

arc 
$35.50@36; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29; hominy 
feed, $40@40.50. : 
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Let Us Be Your Broker 
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Superior Quality 
Non-Lumping 


Prompt Shipment 
Six Big Plants 


The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
General Offices, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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PRO-LAC 
Buttermilk Feeds 


Starting-Growing 
Mash 

Laying Mash 

Poultry Fattener 

Pig Meal 

Hog Feed Vitalizer 


(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


momo VTL FEED BUYE RS sum, 


Zare profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 


Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
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EAM TRAD 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 
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Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


SU LANTUS 


The Salt 
Without 
a Fault 


Clean, white and free from 
shale and dirt. 


ke 


DOMINO 
Laying Mash 
with BUTTERMILK and 
Domino Scratch Feed 
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Are the result of years of 
patient effort and experimentation 
for the prime purpose of come. 
pounding poultry feed that 
actually causes a 


SUBSTANTIALLY GREATER 


EGG PRODUCTION : : 
Myles farm salt is particu- 


larly adapted for the ele- 
vator and farm trade, 
containing no organic mat- 
ter, although it costs no 
more than the ordinary run 
of salt. 


To the poultry raiser who has in 
mind a good strong healthy flock 
with an exceptional high egg avere 
age we unreservedly recommend 


the DOMINO FEEDS. 


NOWAK MILLING 
CORPORATION 


Hammond, Indiana 
Dealers—Handle Domino Feeds 


Ask for prices and samples 
for feed mixing,‘meat cur- 
ing and the general use of 
your farm customers. 


Splendid profits for dealers. 


HIGBIE 


SALT CO. , 
360 No. Michigan Ave. _ 
CHICAGO, ILL. i 


CINCINNATI. 


advances. The limited offerings 
prices. 
50e¢ 
I There was no improve- 
in flour ice and consequently no 

in milf feed production. Quota- 


Soft winter = 
a 


the steadiness of 


linet 
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When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Prick CURRENT-GRAIN RE- 
PORTER. 


middlings, $38.50@39; mixed feed, 


Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SHOULD BE IN ALL MASH FEED 


Feed manufacturers who study the 


reports from Agricultural Colleges and 


Poultry Experimental Feeding Stations are quick to realize the important role 


that Dried Buttermilk is playing in 
Buttermilk is now practically 


NET !0OLBS 
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BULLETIN 258 


Indiana State Experiment Station 


Form of 
Buttermilk 


Eggs 
Laid 


Cost per 
Dozen 


189.4 16 Cents 


164.7 16 Cents 


33 


56.6 Cents 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 
approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


HERMAN NAGEL 
CHEMIST 
Advertising - Consulting 


Mixed Feed Formulae, Advertising, 
Compiling of Booklets, Sales Promotion 
Service, Chemical Analysis and Control, 


208 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Dl. 


MINER LABORATORIES 


9 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CARLS. MINER, Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in chemical and microscopica 
analysis of FEED STUFFS and in problems 
connected with their manufacture and sale. 


HAYES 


Grain @ Comn. Co. of II. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 


Feeds of all kinds 


327 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


H. WIENER & CIE. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM 
P. B. 708 P. B. @7 


Ageuts sad Commission Merchants 
ALL GRAINS FEEDSTUFFS 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


accepted 
eary adjunct to all mash feeds by poultry raisers and poultry experts. 


It is a fact that Dried 
indispensable and most neces- 


poultry feeding. 
as an 


If you are a manufacturer of mash feed for 
growing and developing baby chicks, egg pro- 
duction in hens and pullets, or fattening fowls 
for market, you must consider the “handwrit- 
ing on the wall,” viz: public demand for Collis 
Process Pure Dried Buttermilk in all mash feeds. 

Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk is man- 
ufactured under our patented process which re- 
tains all feeding elements and lactie acid found 
in freshly churned pasteurized buttermilk, 

Write for further data, authentic feeding re- 
ports, cost figures and prices. 


COLLIS Products Co. 


General Offices 


Dept. 165 Clinton, Ia. 


NEWTRIO 
DAIRY RATIONS 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WE BUY 4x SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
Mfr's of ? CHICAGO 
Wend? FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 


MILLS AT 
CHICAGO,ILL. E. ST.LOUIS,ILL. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. N.KANSAS CITY,MO. 


‘Your Business | 


Fearles PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
in e 
Price Current-Crain Reporter 


Its subscription list represents the buy- 
ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, May 28.—Barley, ground, 
$38@40; oats, rolled feed, $42@43; mill run, 
$41@44; linseed meal, $50@54; alfalfa meal, 
$26@29; Egyptian corn, $55@60; beet pulp, 
$38@40; scratch feed, $62@64; molasses al- 
falfa meal, $29@30; barley, rolled, $38@40; 
bran, $40@43; middlings, $53@56; cocomeal, 
$35@36; milo maize, $48@50; cottonseed 
meal, $55@58; cracked corn, $56@58; feed 
corn meal, $29@30. 

ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, May 28.—About steady, with 
hard bran quoted nominal at $30.50 and 
gray shorts at $35@36 for immediate ship- 
ment. Sales: 5 cars mixed feed at $33.75 
and 2 cars do at $34, prompt shipment; 
also, direct sales by mills—1 car bran (next 
week’s shipment) at $31.40, 500 sks. do at 
$32, 1 split car bran at $32 and white mid- 
dlings at $40. Oat feed firmer; 100 tons 
sold at $8.50 and 1 car at $8.40 to go out 


and 1 car (immediate shipment) at $8.25 
ary White hominy feed (sacked) quoted 
at $41. 


Alfalfa meal—No. 2 in s. h. sks. offered 
to arrive at $21, No. 1 in s. h. sks. at $26 
and choice at $27.50 in s. h. and $28 in new 
sks. and No. 2 quoted otherwise at $22 in 
s. h. and $22.50 in new sks. 


NEW YORK. 

New York, June 1,—Western feed was 
reduced a trifle at the end of the week, 
this being for prompt shipment offerings. 
but otherwise the general market situa- 
tion was unchanged. City feed held well, 
with nothing worth while offering for 
either prompt or nearby shipment. 

Quotations were as follows: City bran, 
$36; middlings, $38.50, in 100-lb. sacks; red 
dog, $50.50, nominal, in 100-lb. sacks; west- 
ern. spring bran, prompt shipment. $35.10; 
standard middlings, $37.50; flour middlings, 
$43.50@44; red dog, spot, $50@51, all in 
100-lb. sacks, all-rail and lake-and-rail 
shipments; rye middlings, $36; white hom- 
iny feed, $45, all in 100-lb. sacks; cotton- 
seed meal. 36 per cent protein, $44.50; lin- 
seed oil meal, $49.25, in 100-lb. sacks. 


June 3. 1925. 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Manchu—Ito San—A. K.—Ebony Mongol—Black Eyebrow—Early Yellow 
WRITE OR WIRE for samples and quotations, carlots or less. 


WANTED—We have a soy 


bean mill and are in the market for splits and grades 


unfit for seeding purposes. 


Funk Farms: 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 


22,000 Acres, 


Established 1824. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Broker 


WALTER M. BROWNE, Bron de. Memphis, Tous, 


Consignments of Grain, Hay, Feed, Blour, Cottonseed Products 


FEEDSTUFF SITUATION. 


With the closing out of May, mill- 
feeds apparently are a _ little easier. 
More sellers’ interest than buyers. Buy- 
ers are only interested in immediate 
quick prompt unless substantial dis- 
counts can be obtained for future ship- 
ments, which is not apparent at this 
writing. With protracted dry weather, 
an increased demand for dairy feed 
might develop very shortly. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, 
middlings, $30.50; 
red dog, $41. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $29.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.10; flour middlings, $34.60; 
red dog, $43.60. 

Kansas. Crvry.—Bran, 
shorts, $32.50. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $28.90; gray shorts, 
$34.90. 

ALFALFA Mrat.—Demand sufficient to 
take care of any offering. Nominally 
quoted new bag basis, choice $30; No. 1 
$28; No. 2 $22. Fine ground grades $3 
a ton premium. 

Recrounp Oar Frrp.—Supply and de- 
mand limited with prices unchanged 
and buying featureless. Reground oat 
feed, $6 to $7; unground oat hulls, $7 to 
$8. 

Hominy Frep.—The demand slightly 
in excess of the supply for good quality, 
and high fat content. Nominally quoted 
white, $42 to $43; yellow, $40 to $41. In 
bulk where available $1°' to $1.50 a ton 
less. 

LINseeED Ot Meat.—Marking time 
with little more sellers’ interest on the 
part of jobbers, with mills holding firm 
and no anxiety for new business. Nomi- 
nally quoted Chicago, $438 to $44 sack; 
$1.50 to $2 a ton less in bulk. 

DrieD BUTTERMILK.—Demand is very 
strong and practically no, cars are avail- 
able. No quotations at this time are 
therefore being made. 


CorronskEED Mrau.—The market is 
firm and demand fair. Today’s quota- 
tion for 43 per cent protein, Chicago 
basis, is $45.50. 

PACKERS’ Propucts.—There is a good 
demand for packers’ products and prices 
are quite firm. Today’s quotations are 
as follows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. 
b. Chicago, $55 per ton; 60 per cent 
protein digester tankage, $50, with raw 
bone meal unchanged at $50. 

GLUTEN Frrep.—In bulk $30 a _ ton, 
sacked $32.80. Gluten meal of 40 per 
cent protein $42.80 in sacks and $40 in 
bulk. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. o. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@38 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, standard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


standard 
flour middlings, $32; 


203 


$26.50; gray 


a OO 


Eleven states showed export totals 
amounting to over $100,000,000 for the 
year 1924. They were Texas, with fig- 
ures of $737,218,927; New York, $731,- 
593,502; Pennsylvania, $293,299,153; Illi- 
nois, $239,314,270; California, $234,684,- 


210; New Jersey, $223,921,264; Lousi- 
ana, $22,847,224; Michigan, $177,876,- 


654; Virginia, $150,198,225; Ohio, $133,- 
559,362, and Massachusetts, with mer- 
chandise valuations or $114,418,430. Min- 
nesota, with shipments valued at $y9,- 
880,490, was just outside of the first 
eleven, while Nevada, with exports 
amounting to but $233,413, brought up 
the rear of the entire list. 


DIAMOND HULLER CHICAGO 
OFFICE. 


Julius A. Gerwen is now covering Chi 
cago territory with headquarters at 9 § 
Clinton St., where he recently opener 


‘an office for the Diamond Huller Co. 0 


Winona, Minn. Everyone knows Mr 
Gerwen, who has been at all close to th 
feed milling trade in recent years. H 
is a practical engineer and carries ;¢ 
pleasing personality into all of his busi 
uess transactions. THE PRICE CURRENT 
GRAIN ReporteR is glad to welcome hin 
to Chicago and to join his many friend: 
in wishing him immediate success in hi 
work. This will include territory in th 
several states where mixed feed produc 
tion and custom grinding has become sg 
general, and for which the equipmen 
manufactured by the company is wel 
adapted. 
FEEDER MOVEMENT. 

The following tables show the move 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle an 
sheep from the markets named durin; 
April and the first four months of 1925 
with Comparisons for the correspondin; 
periods of 1924. Compiled by Joh 
Clay & Company: 


April. 

CATTLE. 1925 1924. Ine. Dec 
Chicago. ...... 12,507 7 dsieaerearaees 1,31 
Kansas City 51,313 — 51/446) "7. 13 
Omaha. .... 16,927 <24;204 s0 ses 7,36 
E. St. Louis 6,022 780 Gnerce,. rade 1,28 
St. Joseph... 4,792 YEN C Boe Cor ee 2,68 
Sioux City |. 14,203 (916)623 )e— ea. 2,42 
St.' Paul. ..\.716;413 2 lov eee renee 29 
Denver 11,099 10,343 75 aa 
Buffalo T1BS eins 718 |... ae 

Totals ...132,994 147,019 1,474 15,49 


Net decrease, 14,025 (9.60%). 
Four Months. 


\ 1925. 1924 Dec 

Chicago .... 55,014 . 60,14 5,13 
Kansas City204,199 190,145 oe 
Omaha .... 80,154 111,346 31,19 
E. St. Louis 26,253 30,752 4,49 
St. Joseph.. 21,549 30,116 8,56 
Sioux City.. 57,107 66,646 9,53 
St. Paul.... 50,787 52,431 1,64 
Denver . 46,753 72,100 25,34 
Buffalo 1,984 39 . a 
Totals ...543,800 613,724 15,999 85/92 


Net decrease, 69,924 (11.39%). 


SHEEP. 1925. 1924. Ine. Dec 
Chicago .... 9,992 7,422 2,570 <a 
Kansas City 7,469" “28,1BT "<faeues 10,68 
Omaha ..:. 5,733 10, 90650-0606 22 
E. St. Louis 101 S08) Sioa eae 20 
St. Joseph» 9,048) 112;888)0se.2., 3,84 
Sioux City.. 71 345 27 
St. Paul. 383 146 
Denver .... 21,496 8,251 
Buffalo; ;...., ¥,4845irceeie cet 

Totals . 65; 777-58, 4738 7,536 20,28 


te 1 
Net decrease, 2,696 (4.61%). 
Four Months. 


1925. 1924, Inc. De 

Chicago .... 90,054 93,3386 ....... 3,28 
Kansas City 39,663 58,814 ....... 19,15 
Omaha « 45,650:- 65,684 ta..gens 19,98 
E. St. Louis 1,748 2,960 pos serge 1,21 
St. Joseph. 48,745 .49;809 ....... 1,06 
Sioux City . 7,881 9,688" aol vee 1,80 
St. Paul.... 3,106 re peers 1,02 
Denver ....106,875 75,792 31,083 ..am 
Buffalo 3,582.0 Ge tee 3,582 cme 
Totals ...347,304 360,168 34,665 47,52 


Net decrease, 12,864 (3.57%). 


When you have something on you 
mind—a query or news OF a su 
—of interest to the grain trade, wri 
!t out and send it to THe Paice Cul 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Promptness is the “Punch” 
That Promotes Sales— 

7 
Or, as one advertiser “dubbed” us, 


we are the P-rompt C-oming Grain 
Reporter, 


June 3, 1925. 


No Alfalfa Grown. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
tically no alfalfa grown in S. W. Vir- 
ginia. We sell probably 25 bushels per 


Prac- 


year to our local trade. Are therefore 
not informed as to this crop.—Tate, 
‘Eller & Co., Inc., Chilhowie. Va. 


| Now Marketing New Alfalfa. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: First- 
‘cutting alfalfa is arriving on our market 
from Imperial Valley and San Joaquin 


Valley points and the quality runs from 
-yery good to very poor. Late rains in 
the San Joaquin Valley damaged some 
hay that was down. ‘Therefore, there 
has been much off-grade hay shipped 
and the low prices it has been bringing 
have affected all grades. The market 
for No. 1 alfalfa is approximately $21.00 
f. o. b. cars Los Angeles. 

Regarding the grain hay situation, the 
farmers are now beginning to harvest 
their grain hay crop throughout the 
state and we anticipate bumper crops 
this season. Late rains throughout the 
state have guaranteed good crops, the 
outlook for which two months ago was 
very discouraging. No. 1 oat hay is 
now quoted at $21.00 to $22.00 per ton 
f. 0. b. cars Los Angeles, and barley hay 
at $20.00 per ton. We do not look for 
higher prices but think that prices will 
be considerably lower in the next thirty 
to sixty days.—Nicholls Grain & Milling 
Co., A. M. Thayer, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, Calif., May 21. 


OO —— 


When you have something on your 
/mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
-—of interest to the grain trade, write 
‘if out and send it to THe Price ‘re 


SAP TTL 


Alfaifa Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas City, May 29.—Although a 
few cars of new hay were taken this 
week by a local manufacturer of alfalfa 


meal, the purchase was for special use. 
Commercial millers do not expect to 
grind new hay generally before July or 
August. Present demand for meal is 
limited, though better than some time 
ago. Mills are showing fair operations 
on old and new orders. Buying is scat- 
tered. As old hay is the basis, no price 
changes in meal were announced. The 
market for carJuts is quoted, per ton, as 
follows: Choice, $26.50@27.50; No. 1, 
$24@25; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, $18@19. 
Dry grain and grain-molasses feeds 
exhibited a broader trade interest this 
week, though poultry and equine mix- 
tures kept the lead, as for some time 
back. Manufacturers were in a more 
cheerful mood. Prospective relief from 
local switching charges was one source 
of comfort. Scratch poultry feeds were 
marked up $1 a ton, but there were no 
other price changes. The market on the 
various products is quoted as follows, 
basis of carlots, per ton: Dairy feeds, 
$35@46; cattle, $39@44; hog, $45@51; 
pig, $68; horse and mule, $33@43; al- 
falfa-molasses, $26@32; scratch poultry, 
$49.50@56; mash poultry, $49@76. 


ARBITRATION AWARDS. 


Arbitration Committee No. 3 of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association has 
made the following awards: 


Rogers Grain Co., Chicago, vs. Globe 
Elevator Co., Buffalo, the question at is- 
sue being the quality of two cars of oats, 
sold by the complainant to the defend- 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Choice California Grain Hay 


Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


ant and the former was awarded a Vver- 
dict of $346.56, the cost of the arbitra- 
tion also being assessed against the de- 
fendant. 

D. A. Stickel & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md., vs. John Wickenhiser & Co., Toledo, 
the controversy arising from an error 
in a code word used in a telegram offer- 
ing No. 3 white oats. In this case, 
damages amounting to $56.25 and arbi- 
tration costs were assessed against the 
defendants. 


OHIO MILLERS OPENS EAST- 
ERN DEPARTMENT. 


The Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company has opened an eastern 
department in New York City at 123 
William street, under the direction of 
W. H. Adderly from the executive of- 
fice of the company at Chicago and is 
now soliciting business in the Metro- 
politan territory. The Ohio Millers Mu- 
tual has been in business nearly forty 
years. For a long time it specialized on 
mill and grain risks, but is now writing 
a general business. While its legal 
home office is at Canton, Ohio, its head 
executive office has been at Chicago since 
J. C. Adderly became its president two 
or three years ago. 


(809) 33 
| 
When in the market wire us for 
Colorado Alfalfa Meal 

Manufactured by 
The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 
It’s dependable. 


seg Pt ce Bt 


FARM LOAN FORECLOSURES. 


The state of North Dakota has ac- 
quired 62,110 acres of farm land through 
given as security 


GeneralOffice: 


LAMAR, COLO. 


foreclosures on land 
for farm loans negotiated from the farm 
loan department of the Bank of North 
Dakota. 

The great bulk of this land came to 
the state as a result of loans made by 
the Nonpartisan league administration. 
The records show that of the total 
amount of foreclosures, 183 loans, to- 
taling $875,000, were made up by the 
Nonpartisan league administration, 
while seven loans, totaling $20,700 were 
made by the Independent administration 
of the bank. 

The department is seeking to sell or 
rent all of the land in order to gain an 
income and prevent losses in the set- 
tlement of loan accounts. 

The farm loan department loaned 
$896,200 on the lands which it has been 
necessary to take by foreclosure, be- 
cause of nonpayment of interest and 
principal. The land reverts to the state 
on foreclosure and becomes exempt from 
any taxation, a fact which has brought 
complaint from some counties. 


. MOLASSES HEATERS 


The Ellis-Edwards Molasses Heater has met 


with exceptional popularity among molasses teed 


manufacturers because: 


It will heat the molasses to any desired degree 
and automatically maintain the temperature. 


If the flow of molasses stops the heating also 
stops thus preventing overheating with conse- 


quent caking on the pipes. 


Molasses surrounds the heating pipes and does 


not pass through them. 


The easiest heater ever constructed for clean- 


ing. 


Can be operated on high or low pressure steam. 


A very complete bulletin descriptive of the Ellis- 


Edwards Molasses Heater will be mailed on re- 
Ask for bulletin No. 43. 


Lites. 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


1223 S. Talman Ave. 


CHICAGO 


34 (810) 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Hay Department 


Hay in Arizona. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: Late 
grazing by sheepmen consumed the 
major part of the first hay crop, but the 
second crop will be up to normal, while 
the season’s crop will not be up to 
normal on account of using the reservoir 
water for large cotton crop. 

No. 1 hay is selling at $15.00 f. o. b. 
loading points. California and Texas 
not taking the usual amount of hay. 
Should we have summer rains the ton- 
nage of alfalfa hay will be greatly aug- 
mented.—N. L. Nowell, Gilbert, Ariz., 
May 16. 


MICHIGAN HAY BULLETIN. 

In its bulletin No. 6, the Michigan 
Hay & Grain Association calls particu- 
lar attention to the organization’s 24th 
annual convention which is to be held 
in the Hotel Fuller, Detroit, on July 27. 
Among the speakers will be Prof. 
Holden, formerly dean of agriculture of 
Ames College, Iowa, but now with the 
International Harvester Co., who will 
talk on “Alfalfa Culture.” Professor 
Rather of the Michigan State College 
will speak on ‘“‘The Use of Good Seed.” 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 

The hay market averaged slightly 
easier during the week ending May 29, 
although light receipts at some points 
caused local firmness, according to the 
weekly hay market review of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
demand was slack with light shipments 
to coal mines and to the Southern trade 
and the moderate offerings were ample 
for current needs. The movement of 
new alfalfa increased and quotations at 
several markets were shifted to a new 
crop basis. 

Pastures and meadows were benefited 
by showers in the upper Ohio valley and 
the Atlantic coast states, and some im- 
provement was noted in the Hast gulf 
districts. Grass lands need rain, how- 
ever, in most central and eastern por- 
tions of the country, and growth was 
slow in much of the north because of 
both dryness and low temperatures. 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 


Receivers—Shippers 
4 HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
_ ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
Live Stock Exchange KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Trade reports from California indicate 
that recent heavy rains had damaged 
the first cutting of alfalfa and that much 
of the grain hay had become so matured 
that it would have to be cut for grain. 

Timothy ruled easier. Receipts. were 
heavier at Boston, although prices were 
not quotably lower. Stocks at Philadel- 
phia were increasing. The shipping 
trade was dull at Cincinnati with inte- 
rior points competing for the Southern 
business and prices declined about 50 
cents. Small offerings held the Chicago 
market firm with a brisk inquiry for 
hay grading No. 2 or better. Good hay 
sold readily at steady quotations at St. 
Louis, but the demand was very slow at 
Kansas City. 

Alfalfa prices average slightly lower 
with a small shipping inquiry. Receipts 
were light at Omaha and the offerings 
were well cleaned up at unchanged quo- 
tations. The market at Kansas City was 
easier with the mills fbuying sparingly 
and the dairy and shipping trade taking 
only limited amounts. New crop alfalfa 
was arriving in unusually good condi- 
tion. 

The prairie market was practically 
unchanged. A few cars of good quality 
prairie could have been absorbed at Chi- 
cago where hay was scarce and the mar- 
ket at St. Louis and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul held steady. Prairie was firm 
at Omaha on scanty offerings of top 
grades and ruled steady at Kansas City 
with the demand matching the light ar- 
rivals. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

V. K. Spellman, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association, is en- 
joying a vacation of two weeks. His 
work as inspector of hay is being car- 
ried on by F. L. Bruner, assistant in- 
spector. 

D. B. Tilson of Dyer & Co. estimates 
the first-cutting alfalfa crop as follows, 
compared with last year’s yield: Kan- 
sas, 50 per cent; Oklahoma, 30 per cent; 
Nebraska, 40 per cent. 

J. M. Hail of J. M. Hail & Co. spent 
much of his time this week at St. Jo- 
seph’s hospital on account of an opera- 
tion to which his wife was subjected. 

C. D. Williams of the Southern Hay 
Co. says this year’s first cutting of al- 
falfa in the Southwest is the best in 
quality he ever saw. Judging from the 
movement, he assumes that farmers are 
satisfied with prices. 

Kansas City receipts of hay and straw 
in May were 1,007 cars, as compared 
with 1,473 in April. A year ago the May 
arrivals were 1,321 cars. During May, 
1925, the offerings included 546 cars of 
alfalfa, 330 cars of prairie, 99 cars of 
timothy, 19 cars of clover mixed, 4 cars 
of clover and 9 cars of straw. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAE Clie y fide 
ALBERT MILLER & C0, 
192 WN. Ciark St. Chisago. ill 


Solicits your business 


Hay Conaignments 
Hay Orders 


Hf 4, 
he 


li 
i 
Mi 


Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments solicited, Market information furalshed, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago,Il. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 
74 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 


Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


The Ralston-Purina Mills was the first 
local manufacturer of alfalfa meal to 
begin using new hay this year. Seven 
cars of choice No. 2 were taken by the 
Ralston-Purina people in one day this 
week. No other local mills bought any 
new hay. It is not often that new hay 
is sufficiently dry to be available for 
grinding in May, but the cars taken 
were selected. 

The Kansas City market for alfalfa 
hay went on the new crop basis last 
Monday, owing to predominance of the 
1925 product in the offerings. Kansas is 
furnishing practically all of the re- 
ceipts, but a little is coming from Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. This year’s crop 
of first cutting is exceptionally fine, due 
to the fact that cold weather in early 
May checked the growth and prevented 
rankness. Weight was also cut down, 
as the hay lacks the usual steminess 
and moisture of the early crop. Re- 
ports from the country say the yield is 
running around three-quarters of a ton 
per acre, whereas in 1924 it was 1% 
tons. 

New clover-mixed timothy hay is ex- 
pected by C. F. Arnold to make its ini- 
tial appearance in the Kansas City mar- 
ket about June 20. Mr. Arnold’s advices 
regarding the Missouri crops of timothy 
and clover are not entirely favorable, 
as drouth has been effective in some of 
the good growing territory. “However,” 
said Mr. Arnold one day this week, 
“there probably will be sufficient sur- 
plus hay to meet the decreasing demand. 
The old hay is not all marketed and 
holders are pressing it for sale.” 

N. C. Campbell, president of the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association, was 
notified this week that the federal 
grades for alfalfa hay would be promul- 
gated in June. It will be optional with 
dealers as to whether they desire their 
hay graded officially or not. Ninety per 
cent of the alfalfa hay received in Kan- 
sas City is shipped and will not require 
a federal grade. Buyers who want off- 
cial grading and are willing to accept 
hay on that specification alone will be 
accommodated. 

Regarding a suggestion that some of 
the fine new alfalfa hay being marketed 
in Kansas City could be stored profit- 
ably, Lloyd Faris said: “Though this 
year’s crop may be an exception, be- 
cause of its unusual dryness, I have 
never regarded the storing of first-cut- 
ting alfalfa as advisable. First-cutting 
hay generally loses its bright green 
color in store and becomes brown. The 
later cuttings are saved in hotter 
weather and are usually more thorough- 
ly cured before baling.” 


HAY MARKETS. 
NEW YORK. 
May 28.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass’n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


ay. Straw 
Receipts for week, tons.... 1,151 14 
Receipts last week ........ 1,255 36 
Receipts from Sept. 1l...... 45,539 1,002 
Included in the receipts for week, as 


shown above, are 300 tons for export. 

There is practically no change in the 
level of values as compared to last report, 
but there seems to be a better feeling pre- 
vailing. Moderate receipts with the usual 
moderate month-end demand has _ held 
prices steady to firm at the close, the ex- 
ception being to some early track offerings, 
the prices on which were cut to check 
heavy demurrage charges. 

On the whole, offerings show a consider- 
able reduction as compared with one week 
ago. There is a call for top quality large 
bale timothy, which class is in light sup- 
ply and firm. 

Common stock is meeting with very slow 
disposition, the few sales being effected 
with difficulty. 

Rye straw in light supply and more ac- 
tive demand. 

New invoices reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
are as follows: 

Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 2, $22@23; No. 
3, $18@20. Light clover mixed—No. 1, 2 
@24; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $16@17. 

dium clover mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, 
$16@17. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $22@ 


June 3, 5 


24; No. 2. $18@20; No. 3, $16@17. Heavy) 

grass mixed—No. 1, $14@15. Rye straw. 

No. 1, $18@19. 
KANSAS CITY. 

May 29.—The influx of new alfalfa ha: 
accounted for an increase of 60 cars i 
total hay receipts this week. Other kind; 
of hay showed lighter runs. Aggreg@t: 
arrivals for five days were 293 cars, ct 


compared with 233 for a similar period 
year ago and 153 a year ago. No marke 
was held on Memorial day. / 
Owing to the predominance of new croj 
product in the offerings, market price; 
were readjusted on Monday to a level re 
flecting the normal discount under the olc 
crop basis. No material changes occurrec 
thereafter. As a rule, the hay was dry 
with good color, leafy and free from rank 


growth. There were very few instance: 
of heating cars. No really fancy hay was 
received. There was a fair demand fo. 


the better qualities of standard and No. 1 
shippers were the best buyers. Thougl 
one local mill bought some good hay foi 
use in its high grade feeds, other mills) 
ignored the new hay and awaited a cheap- 
er basis on the second or third cutting. 
The week’s. receipts were 196 cars, as 
against 97 a week ago and 37 a year ago 
Prairie hay moved lightly, only 68 cars 
showing in the arrivals. While the de- 
mand was not large, all sound hay sold 
readily for shipment and locally. The mar- 
ket was not notably changed as to prices, 
More than half of the receipts of tim- 
othy, clover mixed and clover came in on 
Monday. Timothy formed the bulk. Later 
the offerings of all kinds were very small. 
There was a fair scattered demand, with 
no price changes. Receipts were 29 cars, 
Two cars of straw were numbered in 
the arrivals, but they were applied on con- 
tracts. The market was nominally un- 
changed. : 
Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows, per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 
Alfalfa—Choice, $18.50@20; No. 1, $17@ 
18; standard, $14.50@16.50; No. 2, $12.50@ 
14; No. 3, $8@12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $10@12; No. 2, $8@9.50; 
No. 3, $5.50@7.50; packing, $4@6. 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
@14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Clover mixed—Light, '$14@15; No. 1, 
$12.50@18.50; No. 2, $9@12. 
Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 


BALTIMORE. 


May 29.—There is a very quiet tone to 
the general hay market and ‘what little 
demand that prevails is centered entirely 
on the better grades of timothy and choice 
light clover mixed. Medium and low grade 
hay in free supply and hard to move at any 
price. Straw of all descriptions holds its 
own in price under light spot stocks, mod- 
erate receipts from day to day, and a fair 
jobbing demand. Quotations follow: No. 2 
timothy, $18.50@19; No. 3, $15.50@17; No. 
1 light clover mixed, $17.50@18; No. 1 clo- 
ver mixed, $17@17.50; No. 2, $15@16. Straw 
—No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 
wheat, $15@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. 


DULUTH. 


May 30.—Trade in hay_was lifeless here 
during the last week. Buying was cur- 
tailed from every quarter and jobbers 
continued to advise customers to ship in 
only the best grades of hay as disposition 
of the lower grades was found difficult. 
Closing prices are unchanged per ton, as 
follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $16. 
Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $10. 
Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2,, $13; 
Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. 

MEMPHIS. A 


Rye, $9; oat, $8. 

May 30.—Receipts of hay were light for 
the week, as buyers are taking only re- 
quirements. The continued dry spell has 
damaged pastures, but apparently has had 
little effect yet on demand for hay. Tim- 
othy is firm and slightly higher, quotable 
at $23@23.50 for one, $21@21.50 for two. 
Old alfalfa is scarce and holds steady, re- 
ceipts being light, but most of that now 
being received is new crop, chiefly from 
southeast Missouri. It is fairly good in 
quality, but some is heating. It is quot- 
able at $21 for one, $20 for standard and 


$19 for two. 
MILWAUKEE. 


May 29.—The hay market continued dull 
with prices nominal and unchanged at 
Milwaukee last week. Current quotations 
per ton f. o. b. Milwauke are: No. 1 tim- 
othy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@13; No. 
1 mixed, $13@15.50; No. 2 clover mixed, 
$11@12; sample hay, $6@8; marsh _ feeding, 
$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; oat 
straw, $9@10. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 28.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@20 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 
21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clover, 
$16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and veteh 
hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 

LOS ANGELES. 

May 28.—The hay receipts for the week 
amounted to 198 cars, the market firm, and 
the prices remain unchanged, No. 1 alfalfa 
hay selling at $21@22; No. 2, $19@20; No. 1 
barley hay, $19; No. 1 oat, $21. 

; BOSTON. 


May 29.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 
timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, oe 


Straw— 


eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21 
omen straw, $21@22; oat straw, 
an TOLEDO. t 


June 1.—Hay needs rain most everywhere 
and as one dealer expressed it, ‘It also 
needs some @emand to clean up stocks at 
terminal markets and on the farms.” 
this year’s crop should run short the ex- 


;ting stocks will be plentiful for ordinary 
‘eeds so the price trend is not likely to be 
ffected. Reports from Canada tell of. poor 
Jrospects there and rains needed soon to 
nake even a fair crop. The prices last 
eek were unchanged, with a dull demand 
nd shipments nil, , 
Prices for last week were the same as 
ae preceding week: No. 1 timothy, $14; 
qo. 2‘timothy, $12; No. 1 light clover 
nixed, $13.50; No. 1 heavy clover mixed, 
12.50; No. 1 red clover, $11; No. 1 first 
utting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second cutting 
Ifalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, $8.50; 
ound dry oats straw, $8, f. o. b. Toledo. 
—* PHILADELPHIA, 

‘May 29.—The market for hay is quiet 
nd the limited arrivals are ample to sup- 
ly trade needs. Prices were unchanged. 
jtraw was in small supply and the market 
ules steady, but there is little trading. 


Jay, federal grades: Timothy—No. 1, 
ominal; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $16@17; 
ample, $10@15. Light clover. mixed—No. 
$17@18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $12@14. 


7.50. rye, 
vheat, $15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 
: OMAHA. 


' May 29.—Prairie hay: Receipts light. 
Yemand steady to good on better grades. 
Prices stronger account light receipts. 
(Poor hay slow sale at any price. Alfalfa 
nay: Receipts fair. Demand good for all 
srades if sound, but out of condition and 
srassy hay hard to move. Prices stronger. 
Prices below are for carload lots: Upland 
prairie—No. 1, $11@12; No. 2, $8.50@10; 
No. 3, $7@8. Midland prairie—No. 1, $10.50 
@11.50; No. 2, $8@9.50; No. 3, $6@7. Low- 
jand prairie—No. 1, $6.50@7.50; No. 2, $5 
j@6. Choice alfalfa, $18; ete SLO@1T: 
3tandard, $12@15; No. 2, $9@11.50; No. 3, 
37@8. Straw—Oat, $7@8; wheat, $6@7. 


CINCINNATI. 


' June 1.—Hay receipts were not large 
luring the past week, but were excessive 
for the present restricted demand, and an 
easier and lower market resulted. The 
\nactive buying was largely attributéa to 
jthe lack of shipping orders—the trade feel- 
ng the effects of the direct selling of up- 
state shippers to the south on a basis dif- 
ieult to compete with by local interests. 
‘The market also evidenced a holding off 
attitude of buyers who expected a further 
joreak in prices following the holidays be- 
sause of accumulated offerings. No. 1 tim- 
othy, $16@17; No. 2, $15.50@16; No. 8, $13@ 
14; threshed, $8.50@10; no grade, $8@10; 
\No. 1 heavy clover mixed, $14@15; No. 1 
light clover mixed, $15@16; No. 1 clover 
mixed, $14@15; No. 2, $12@13.50; no grade, 
|$10@11; No. 1 clover, $15@15.50; No. 2, 
$12@ 13; no grade, $8@9; No. 1 second cut- 
\ting alfalfa, $18@19; No. 2 second cutting 
alfalfa, $15@16.50; No. 1 first cutting al- 
\falfa, $16@17; No. 2 first cutting alfalfa, 
$12@12; sound sample grassy hay, $9@10; 
amis $9.50@10.50; oats, $9@10; rye, 


$13 
CHICAGO. 
_ Jjune 1.—Offerings were fair and demand 


$15@15.50; 


No. 2, 
No. 


Clover—No. 1, $14 
Mixed grass—No. 1, 
No. 2, $11@13. Oklahoma, Kan- 
Sas, Nebraska _and South Dakota prairie 
hay, $13@16. Marsh hay, feeding, $11@13. 
Marsh hay, packing, $11@13.- 

' Sales were: On track: No. 1 timothy, 1 
car at $23. Timothy and_ clover, light 
mixed, No. 2—4 cars at $16; light mixed 
No. 3—1 car at $13; medium mixed No. 2— 
2 cars at $15. 

| Rye straw quotable at $10@12, oat straw 
at $8@10, wheat straw at $8@10. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_June 1.—The arrivals of hay on both 
sides of the river were liberal for a Mon- 
day.on account of two days’ receipts, 
mainly of medium and low grades. The 
market continues to be steady on the best 
qualities of timothy and light clover mixed. 
Other grades more or less neglected. 

Clover—No demand. None arriving. Poor 
grades unsalable. 

Alfalfa—Choice qualities in fair de- 
mand. Other grades more or less hard to 
place, i 

Prairie—Good qualities selling fairly well. 
Medium and lower qualities still difficult 
to place. 

Straw steady. 

No. 1 timothy, $21@22; standard, $19@20: 
No. 2, $15@16; No. 3 and sample, $10@12; 
No. 1 clover mixed, $17@18; No. 2, $13@ 
14; heavy mixed, $14@16; No. 1 clover, $16 
@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $9@10; 
choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1, $22@34; 
Standard, $16@18; No. 2, $13@15; No. 1 
prairie, $15@16; No. 2, $12@14; rye straw, 
$9@10; wheat straw, $8.50@9.50. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Receipts 99 cars. These arrivals are 
for over the holidays, including Monday, 
and while apparently heavy are in real- 
ity only moderately so, and prices held 
about steady. We look for a lighter run 
tomorrow, and it being the first of the 
month there should be a fair demand, 
and we hope to clean up the market 
without much change in prices—E. W. 
Bailey & Co., Inc. 

‘There was a good trade out and all 
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offerings sold, but in some cases at a 
reduction in prices, especially on the 
No. 2 timothy and No. 2 light mixed 
which constituted bulk of the arrivals. 
The offerings on the market this morn- 
ing were of course two days’ arrivals. 
We are therefore likely to see much 
lighter receipts tomorrow. We, however, 
look for a more liberal movement of hay 
this month than we had during May.— 
Albert Miller & Co. 

The condition of the new hay crop is 
disquieting, and if the drought continues 
the result will be serious. The three 
days’ receipts here were not overheavy, 
and there was some good buying, caused 
largely by the poor crop prospect. It 
looks as though country loading would 
be markedly less from this on.—Bridge 
& Leonard. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Politics will play no part in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Warehouse 
Act, according to officials of the Depart- 
men of Agriculture, following a confer- 
ence of all Government men who are 
charged with carrying out its provi- 
sions. The law gives to the farmers a 
handy vehicle to use in bringing about 
a more even distribution of their prod- 
ucts and its big purpose is to develop a 
form of warehouse receipt which will be 
acceptable generally to bankers as se- 
curity on loans for products in storage. 

With the coming of Secretary Jardine 
into office the banking interests of the 
country were interested to know his at- 
titude toward the administration of the 
law. It is declared that the attitude 
of his predecessors was most favorable 
and now his statements, contained in an 
address to the conference indicate that 
the department’s policies will be con- 
tinued and strengthened. 


Close Supervision Necessary. 

In order that the law shall be admin- 
istered on a sound basis and that noth- 
ing is left undone to give the farmer 
who patronizes a Federally licensed 
warehouse the best form of warehouse 
receipt obtainable, Secretary Jardine 
emphasized the necessity for these men 
to supervise closely and rigorously the 
licensed warehouses. He pointed out 
the need for thoroughness in making in- 
vestigations of warehousemen who ap- 
ply for licenses under the law and then 
stressed the need for thorough supervi- 
sion after warehousemen have been li- 
censed. He referred to the inspections 
of warehousemen after being licensed 
as “tap backbone of the Warehouse 
Act” and said that these inspections 
“are just as important as examinations 
made by the National Bank examiners 
under the National Banking Act. 

“T cannot overestimate the matter of 
these subsequent inspections if the in- 
tegrity of your work is to be main- 
tained at its present hight point,’ he 
said. ‘We get an idea of the impor- 
tance of these inspections from _ the 
knowledge that in one of our cotton dis- 
tricts last year approximately 1,650,700 
bales of cotton were handled, with a 
conservative estimated value of $206,- 
337,500. 


Federal Licensed Warehouses Used. 

Of the thirteen cotton growers’ co-op- 
erative associations operating on a 
state-wide basis, eleven are _ storing 
their cotton only in Federally licensed 
warehouses, and all the big tobacco 
growers’ associations, with one excep- 
tion, are using these licensed warehouses 
exclusively, as are the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, the Kansas Wheat Growers, 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Wheat Grow- 
ers and the Pacific Coast Wool Grow- 
ers. 

“Banks are depositories of money,” 
continued Secretary Jardine. “Ware- 
houses under the Federal law are de- 
positories of agricultural products. As 
far as responsibility in supervision is 
concerned there is little difference be- 
tween them.” 

H. S. Yohe, who is in charge of ad- 
ministering the law, went into details 
of the plan of the Department of Agri- 
culture for improving the work of the 
service. While there is a constantly 
increasing interest on the part of the 


growers and of warehousemen in the 
law, he declared that if the farmers 
want to obtain its full benefits, if they 
want to store their products and thus 
market orderly, they must insist that 
the warehousemen with whom they 
store shall give them a warehouse re- 
ceipt issued under authority of this law. 
These receipts, he said, will be found to 
be acceptable by any banker, they will 
mean ready credit at fair rates of in- 
terest. 


COTTON NOTES 


Cotton in Other Countries. 
Cold and windy weather has delayed 


the growth of cotton in Egypt, according 
to advices received from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Private reports state that unusually ex- 
tensive replantings have become neces- 
sary. It is now estimated that 2,230,000 
acres are planted to cotton. 

It is also reported than an increase 
over last year is likely in the 1925-26 
crop of the growing area devoted to cot- 
ton near Ciudad Juraez, Mexico. Plant- 
ing is now under way, and a crop of 
8,000 or 9,000 bales is estimated. 

Despite excessive rains, it is expected 
that the Rhodesian cotton crop will be 
a good one, it is reported here. In 
Eastern Uganda many plants have been 
uprooted and food crops substituted be- 
cause of cold and wet weather during 
the first half of January. 

Standard Cotton Bale Tare. 

The action of the conference of cotton 
shippers and manufacturers of bagging 
and ties, held at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, paves the way for a stand- 
ard cotton tare of twenty-one pounds in 
place of the irregular tare now the case. 

In its statement the department pre- 
dicts that the use of two-pound bagging 
will be general after this year through 
the agreement of the bagging manufac- 
turers with the Department of Agricul- 
ture not to manufacture other than that 
standard for stock after 1925. 

Inasmuch as it was generally believed 
that it is preferable for standard bag- 
ging to be cut in three or _ six-yard 
lengths, there is practically established 
twelve pounds of bagging as the stand- 
ard covering of the gin bale. 

And inasmuch as the standard agreed 
upon for ties, including buckles, is 
forty-five pounds per bundle of thirty, 
six being the customary number per 
bale, the added weight will be nine 
pounds, or a total of twenty-one pounds 
per bale tare. 


><> 


The First Bale. 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter: 
Our first bale of cotton this year will 
most likely be shipped the first week of 
June and when we say the Valley’s first 
bale, that means also the world’s first 
bale. Corn will begin to move from 
here next month and what there is 
planted looks mighty good. Our acreage 
in the Lower Valley planted to corn is 
small because we can use our land here 
to much better advantage. What we do 
raise of corn, however, we beat the 
whole United States to the market.— 
Tex-Mex. Trading Co., Brownsville, Tex. 


The Railroad’s Value to the Farm. 


Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, in a re- 
cent address at the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, in speaking of 
the effect of the railroads on farming 
and on farm values made use of the fol- 
lowing interesting facts and figures: 


“The portion of the United States lying 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi contains only 
about 15 per cent of the country’s total 
area, but more than 50 per cent of its peo- 
ple and an overwhelming proportion of its 
industries. With so vast a population to 
feed, it might be supposed that farm lands 
in this region would rise to almost pro—- 
hibitive values and that a large proportion 
of those engaged in agriculture would try 
to crowd within its limits. 

“As a matter of fact, only 25 per cent of 
the farming population lives in this region 
and the remaining three-quarters are lo— 
cated west of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. Transpor-— 
tation has made the resources of all those 
vast areas available to feed and clothe the 
industrial northeast. At the same time im— 
proved farm land in the northeast averages 
a lower price per acre than in such a dis— 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Consignments Solicited |Top Pri t Retarn 
= : OMAHA, ieee 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay con- 
demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
For bundling Barrel Heading and 


Paper. 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


| 
American ) 
| 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


——a 


Chicago New York 


tinctively agricultural state as Iowa, de- 
spite the latter’s distance from the great 
eastern markets, and the fact that it pro- 
duces far more than its own population can 
consume. 

“What this all’ means is that railroad 
transportation makes it possible to carry 
on the manufacturing industries where they 
can be best and most efficiently conducted, 
and at the same time raise the bulk of the 
country’s crops in the sections where cli- 
mate, soil and the topography of the land 
give the greatest yield in products for a 
day’s labor by man or beast, and for the 
capital invested in farm improvements and 
machinery.’”’ 


><>. 


CORN FLOUR IN CHINA. 

Corn flour is the principal article of 
diet of the South Manchurian Chinese, 
the daily per capita consumption being 
214 to 3 lbs. Next to the soya bean, 
the corn crop is the most important in 
the Antung district. There is no way 
of estimating the annual yield of corn, 
but it is sufficient to provide about 2,- 
000,000 Chinese with their main source 
of sustenance and allow a surplus of 
nearly 500,000 bus. for export from An- 
tung to other Chinese ports. The 
grinding and marketing of corn flour 
has so far been in the hands of small 
grain retailers who crush small quan- 
tities of flour in their shops to meet 
the daily demand. 
tion. 


_>- 
Spraying from Airplanes. 

The eradication of the cotton boll 
weevil by means of sprays from air- 
planes flying over the fields may soon 
become a commercial project developed 
on a large scale if plans reported to the 
War Department are successful. 

The plan of spraying death-dealing 
liquid or chemicals over weevil-infested 
areas by airplane was developed some 
time ago, but has never been under- 
taken on an extensive scale, either pri- 
vately or by the Government. 

Under this plan private concerns are 
being organized with the purpose of con- 
tracting to rid cotton fields of the weevil 
and a stipulated price per acre, one com- 
pany, it is understood, being planned te 
operate at a charge of about $7 per acre. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 
Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 910,000 bus. and oats 1,146,000 
bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 


May 30, May 23, May 31, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WOR. Ge Ss: sicirs 31,362,000 31,453,000 20,646,000 
OBE ee occas 8,788,000 9,934,000 7,902,000 
Barley - sre ies.s.e 3,153,000 2,187,000 1,347,000 
EUV Cea ota natch Mee ale ates 3,726,000 2,057,000 
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Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
*Past wk.219,000 625,000 154,000 998,000 
Prev. wk..234,000 581,000 229,000 1,044,000 
1S ee 255,000 693,000 170,000 1,118,000 
1928 ......246,000 793,000 240,000 1,279,000 
ki). i 204,000 680,000 233,000 1,117,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 5,042,000 15,985,000 5,628,000 26,655,000 
1924.. 5,098,000 19,263,000 5,227,000 29,588,000 
1923.. 5,103,000 18,577,000 5,620,000 29,300,000 
1922.. 4,758,000 14,187,000 5,193,000 24,138,000 


*Saturday, May 30, 1925, holiday—Memor- 
ial day. 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 
Cuicaco, June 1.—The provision trade 
is a little more active in meats and lard 
on domestic account but export business 
remains small with no immediate pros- 
pects of improvement. Little packers 
are buying considerable product, pos- 
sibly against sales made at higher 
prices, while speculators and large pack- 
ers are sellers on bulges. Trading in 
lard is mainly in the way of changing 
from July to September with a good 
many million pounds switched over by a 
leading packer. The demand from con- 
sumers in general will have to be ma- 
terially increased according to the rules 
of the trade to absorb the large supplies 
of lard within the next few months. 
Speculative trading remains of about 
the same volume as of,late. Hog sup- 
plies, although not heavy, are equal to 
consumptive requirements and values 
eovered with a wide range throughout 
the week. The situation on the whole 
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does not present especially attractive 
features to the outside trade and it is 
largely professional. 

Deliveries on May contracts of lard 
were 23,200,000 lbs. They were sent out 
largely by the Anglo American Co., and 
paid for by other packers, Swift taking 
a large percentage of the total. Deliv- 
eries of short ribs, 1,350,000 Ibs., and of 
bellies 400,000 Ibs. 

Closing prices were the highest of the 
week with lard up 37% to 42%c, short 
ribs 321% to 47%4c, and bellies 42c, as 


compared with a week ago. Prices for 
the week follow: 
————_Close—————_- 
May30,May23,May3l, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1P26: 1924. 
Apr. rng. Bee wast eae dates sip eteeeoetee 
Pre. rng. 17.1 15. asveh Meier ears 
May" 2a 1617 1B 82” 16.17 15.75 10.27 
Apr. rng. 16.30 14.40 « Se eb let anette 
Pre.rng5,517.60% 2 10.20) “sccstatna ne cere 
July jcc 16:27 — U5377 416.22 15285) 040. 
Apri me. 16.65. 9 VAIM236 cc ss ose Ure 
Pre. rDS. 11. GT 14 OBO ies ac ot enters Neus 
Sept. .... 16.47 16.00 16.45 16.07 10.67 
Aproing =) 16.9595 16.0236)...<.4) mecincin aareee 
Pres? rng 18.00" Tb B0 = rita” “eetncte Mee eae 
OCtiava--2 16:90: “GIGI5G! SJ.sce ae oe eee 
ADF. INS 616590 SLOSS eos 0h inscio teeters 
Short Ribs— 
Apr. rnes 17-5DOM 215.50) eee cee eee te eer 
Pre. rng. 16.50 PTT Wile bic sree tas 
May .. 17.90 17.35, 17.90 1.7.45 9.77 
ADF FINE LT4OD V4 SOP os ele me cacreteeae meee 
Pre: fre. 2192746 2B ian eee 
JULY St 17.90 LT 462 17.90 37.42 
Apr. rng. 17.40 15.62%..... 
Sept. .. 17.90) 1760, 517590) aie 7 
Apr. rng. 17.40 OB ib Meister tah Mera atone 
D. &. Bellies— 
Apr. rng. 20.50 LUST hice Sateen eee 
May ... 0.37 19.90 20.387 19:95 1017 
Apr. rng. 20.05 Dia elatetsiat weietrete ate 
Pre. mg. 21/605 513.60 vaceer aa Stee 
Ai hie Aisha PANN AUER YE Bae 10.47 
Apr. rng. 20.00 ot Fk Ole alors ate cam 
Pre. rng. 21.75 1 29 BO Serra ae ue aciiete Sat 
LIVE STOCK “MOVEMENT. 
Receipts and shipments of live stock 


at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past’ "week? 3.5... 134,860 48.070 44,010 
Preceding week...122,184 54,021 81,723 
Lasts ¥ COE tors lecccs aux ¢ 6,304 51,558 42,540 

Shipments— 

Past (weelic. wt. i 38,443 11,936 3,968 
Preceding week... 43,970 16,037 17,177 
TAL Vea Teas mucin 44,066 17,201 6,358 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at 


day, June 1, 1925, as reported by THE 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


five leading Western markets on Mon- 
Price CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or eily hogs and reast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, sepng E, ST, LOUIS, ST. PAUT.. 

ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A, M, 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M. 10:30 A. M, 
HINO E is ss s\cleteloret ace otalslels sie'e'a\s ip pray $12.25 $11.70* $11.60 $12.20 $11.75 
BULK OF SALES............... 11.75-12,10 11.50-11.65 11.00-11.50 11.90-12.00 = 11.35-11.70 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch,  11.80-12.10  11.40-11.70 11.15-11.55 11.80-12.05 11.25-11.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. A 11.50-11.70 11.25-11.60 11.90-12.20 11.25-11.60 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 11.65-12.25 11,50-11.70 11.25-11.60 11.75-12.20  11.50-11.75 
Lt. Its. (180-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. § 11.10-12,20 11.00-11.75 11.00-11.55 11.50-12.20 — 11.50-11.75 
Packing hogs, smooth........-.. 10.70-11.10 10.60-10.75 10.50-10.75 10.50-10.75 — 10,00-10.25 
Packing hogs, rough............. 10.80-10.70 10.40-10.60 10.25-10.50 10.00-10.50 9.75-10.00 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

MOG. sON Spel a\cleisie owiacsia,+ hasbintalslata 11.00-12.00 10.50-11.50 10.25-11.40 11.00-12.00 11.75-12.00 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COMO ce ceca ec c.cc coc nelenbeien |i Mae o saeree 11.00-12.00 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.75 11.75-12.00 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 12.05-232 Ib. 11.58-238 Ib. 11.50-248 Ib. 12.11-206 lb. ......6- . 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

CIUGER) 5... eaiece soc eileen 11.94-238 lb. 11.65-234 Ib. 11.63-249 Ib. 12.11-206 1b. .....-.. . 
Ay. cost and wt. May (pigs excl.) 12.06-236 Ib. 11.63-234 Ib. 11.61-248 Ib. 12.14-206 lb. ......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime......... pieces pe oaat ce 9290-11-00) -:9.75-19240) 1025-115 %be eee careers 

(FOOE | Wigatcte os o's bid aleieinic's sisrawie hel 9.90-11.¢ 9,00-10.50  9,00-10.35  9.50-10.75 §.75-10.10 

atta pia aia inie:s.ccmiavete islets ete mare 8.65-10. 23 8.00- 9.50 8.10- 9.50 8.50-10.25 7.855) Silo 

OOMIMON sides sans civics orate 7.25- 8.65 6.35- 8.00 6.50- 8.10  6.50- 8.50 6.25- 7.85 
STBERS *(1, 100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime............. 11.35-11.85 10.50-11.60 10.35-11.50 10.75-11.75 

Good iwarcese vue ae santa tena 10.50-11.85 9.50-10.65 9.50-10.60 10.25-10.75 

Media ih foils asics cee cea ec nnkteme 8.50-10.50 8.00- 9.80  8.00-10.00  8.50-10.25 

OOMMOG). 5 215 vviese ote OTe eee oe 7.00- 8.50 5.85- 8.00 6.75- 8.00  6.25- 8.50 

Canner and cutter.............- 5.50- 7.00 4.00- 5.85 4.25- 6.15 4.50- 6.25 
LT. YBHARLING STEERS AND 

HBIFERS: 
neteunn * ped (800 lbs. down). 10.00-11.60 9,50-11.60 9.25-11.15 9.75-11.50 9.00-11,.25 

Good- “t (850 lbs. up)....... ee 8.75-11.25 8.15-10.25 8.15-10.35 8.25-10.50 7.75- 9.50 

Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 6.25- 8.75 5.00- 8.15 5.00- 8.15 5.25- 8.25 4.50- 7.75 
COWS: 

Good and choice............ ae 6.40- 8.50 5.75 5.65- 8.15 6.25- 8.00 6,25- 7.50 

Common and medium... 4.25- 6.40 4.8 4.35- 5.65 4.50- 6.25 4.00- 6.25 

Canner and cutter........... 2.85- 4.25 2 2.75- 4.85 2.25- 4.50 2.75- 4.00 
BULIS: 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs, excl.).... 5.50- 7.50 5.25- 6.85 5.00- 6.75 5.50- 7.00 4.75- 6.25 

Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... Daa" Git)» Gsl0- «Oso 3.25- 5.00  $.25- 5,25 3.50- 4.75 
CALVES: 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 8.50-11.50 6.50- 9.75  7.00-10.00  7.00-10.00 6.50- 9.00 

Cull-com. (190 lbs. down)..... 5.00- 8.50 4.50- 6.50 4.25- 7.00 3.50- 7.00 4.00- 6.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 6.25-11.25  5.00- 9.00 4.75- 9.50 5.00- 9.75 5.n0- 8.50 

Med.-ch, (260 Ibs. up)......... 4.75- 9.50 4.25- 8.75 - 9.00 5.50- 8.50 4.50- 7.50 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.50-.7.25. 3.00- 5.50 3.25- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
ves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 5.75- 8.2 im 8:50 | Bulo- S225 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 7.25 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs, down). 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.50 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.00 4.50- 7.00 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 4.75- 5.50  4.00- 5.00 4.25- 5.00 3.75- 5.00 8.50- 4.50 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch...... 5 3.50- 6.75 3.50- 6.65 8.25- 6.50 3.00- 6.00 3.00- 5.25 
Calves, common to choice........ 0 0. eeeeeee 4:00- 8.00 4.00- 8.00. 24.4.8 3.75- 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 

tations on shorn basis): 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. pr.. 14.25-16. Ld 13.50-16.00 14.00-16.60 18.00-15.50 18.50-15.75 

Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 12.00-14.5 11.00-18.50 12.50-14 -00 10.50-13.00 19.00-13.50 

Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... | 11.75-14. Bf 8.50-14.25  12.25-14.25 10.00-18.00 —11.25-138.50 

oaae (2 yrs. old and up), 8.75-12.00 6.50. 9,00 = 8.25-11.50  6.00-10.75 &.00-11,25 
np olan Rh Cee ee ore ree 

Ewes, com.-eh. SE, eS cmsawne 4.75- 8.00 15- 7.75 4.50- 8.25 4.00- 7.00 4.00- 7.50 

Ewes, can.-cull ....... Schl ema 1.50- 4.75 1.25- 4.75 1.00- 4.50 — 1,.00- 4.00 1.00- 4.00 


*Practical top. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
May 30, May 24, 
1925. 1924, 

CHICALO (vse ae dee 1,160,200 1,798,100 
Karisas ‘City..). secs see 371,30 588,300 
Omaha s etc a eee teite 633,100 896,700 
Bt: ‘Louis... ao nee 633,600 832,300 
South St. Joseph...... 217,700 340,800 
Indianapolis’ » 40/4. sees 263.300 343.100 
Milwaukee. 3 am.laei poe 101,000 133.700 
CGndany 6 ccunteicuoateree 111,500 191,400 
Cineinnati Tacos ce 169,700 220,500 
OLOUNIW A “elke siecctete terete 141,700 210.400 
Cedar; Rapids. tia... 93,400 151,600 
Sioux Citys oocs «.krenne 541,800 571,800 
Sti) Paul, ..3 3. eeeeae om 655,900 734,700 
Cleveland Gaesdeweaenne 182,900 321,400 
Bouisville. cakes ws cee 49,700 75,200 
Wichita). ...Sactaenee. oe 166,800 188,000 
DStroit ss .n.a eae 205,400 278,000 
Nebraska Cityieo 55,600 78,200 
Fort) Worth*. 2.-- neces te es eee 84,600 
@klahoma. CitVa7.sces 75,700 £9,300 
Above and all others. .7.335,000 9.751.000 
For the weéKvocnescs.« 792,000 744,000 
Previous week......7. 515,000 695,000 

*RKigures missing. 

Weights are reported as follows: 221. 220, 
246, 226, 229, 248, 220, 212, 243. 

eens Ae ST at 
HOG PRODUCTS. 

Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. Quo- 
tations for meats as of June 1: 

Mess pork '¢2 (eile ocr ete ee rare $36.00 
ard. round Mots. eee ee eee 16 35 
Short ribs \...ewtao cae pews cata ces 18.25 
D..'S. Hellies ik wee. vec cae eisete eee 20.50 
Green meats. Pickled 
Hams, .10=12)ibsiccet 214%@21% 20%@21 
Hams, 12-14 lbs...... 214%@21% 20 @20% 
Hams, 14-14 Its...... 21% @21% 20 @21 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...... cae 21 @22% 
Skinned hams ....... @24 17 @23 
PICNICS 155. iGhiaaeeie eee 13% 13% 12% @13%4 
BeNIES: . cues 2214 @27 et Pai 
Pork tloins . sje oe 25: @sr .@. 
IS UCTS «sco eeaeenee 21 SQ ows .@, 
Bk. Snoulders = ameccae (a OR -@. 
Nenderloinsm. aes eres BS ete: ‘@.. 

Dry Salted—Loose. Gui eckestedee. 

F. Bks ..13%-164%|Hams ...... 2434-2534 
Cl. Bellies...1954-21. |Sk. hams .. .2734-28 
Rib Bellies. .19%-2014 Picnics .. -17%-18% 
Ex.S.R. Ss.17%-17%/S Cl. Sds...22 -221%4 
S. Cl. Sds...18%-19 |Ex.SC. Sds.22%-22 
Ex.S.C. Sds.17%-18 |Rgh. Sds....22 -221%, 
Plates, reg..16%4-....J/Ex.S R. Sds.21144-21% 
Butts .....13%-....'Bkfst. Bac..30 -30% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


lamts, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week...... $10.05 $1195 $ 7.00 $13.00 
Prev. week..... 10.06 12.35 710 12.65 
Cor. week 1924. 9.55 7.25 6.50 14.25 
Cor. week 1923 9.85 7.10 6.50 13.50 
Cor. week 1922 8.40 10 45 7.10 12.20 
Cor. week 1921 8.15 7.90 4.60 11.90 
Cor. week 1920. 13.05 14.15 8.90 14.65 
Av. 1920-'24....$ 9.80. $ 9.35 $ 6.70 $13.30 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 

Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending May 30, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924 
Cut meats, 

IDSs ss 6,887,000 196,939 000 119,314,000 
Lard. Ibs. .. 3,101,000 219,389,000 163,392,005 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

Ibs ee hres 13,934,000 489,855,000 542,163,000 
Lard, Ibs.... 8,805,000 271,239,009 354,137,000 


NEW BULLETINS ISSUED. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois, has just is- 


sued three new bulletins: No. 261, on 
“Cattle Feeding in Relation to Farm 
Management”; No. 262, on “Feeding 


Purebred Draft Fillies,” and No 
“Raising Chicks at a Profit.” 

The one on cattle feeding deals with 
the costs that enter into the cattle feed- 
ing enterprise and the financial results 
as well as the question as to the place 
that cattle feeding fills in the organiza- 
tion and operation of corn-belt farms. 

The one on feeding draft fillies deals 
largely with kinds of feed used, amount 
consumed, shelter and care and cost of 
feeds, and the one on raising baby 
chicks, covers housing, sanitation, brood- 
ing, feeding, diseases, etc. 


. 294, on 


June 3, 192 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cente 
the week ending May 30, 1925, an 
totals with comparisons for correspon 
ing time last year, compiled by Tu 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 

bey Shpts., Repts., Shpte 
1925. 1925 


f 3 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 48,070 ,936 1,55 s 
St. Louis 23,961 7,421 24,400 
Kansas City 34,699 8,950 54,367 
Omaha 27,699 7,005 33,938 
St. Joseph 10,310 2,014 12,578 
Sioux City 16,722 4,939 11,968 
Mami a0 inc > 161,461 42,265 188,809 
MBV 28) scat. « 167,285 50,727 219,169 
Other Markets 

Fort Worth*.. (on. ewes 2,974 
Cleveland 6,197 717 6,216 
St. Paul 26,599 4,397 24,931 
Wichita 5,009 3,234 6,229 
Indianapolis 8,952 4,741 9,647 
Cincinnati 8,454 1,012 4,243 
Louisville 3,661 2,159 3,685 
Milwaukee | 13,588 438 11,388 
Okla. City 5,897 936 6,576 
May 30..... 73,357 17,634 105,889 
May 023.406 - 106,793 27,474 77,790 


*Figures missing. 
MOVEMENT | OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts ee shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the wee! 
ending May 30, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time laa 
year, compiled by Tuer Prick CuRREN1 


Grain REPORTER: 4 
Repts., Shpts., ayes Shpts 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924, 
Chicago 134,860 38,443 156,304 44,066. 
St. Louis 74,264 42,061 88,557 38,723 
Kansas City 63,867 27,358 74,574 30,022 
Omaha 75,682 23,902 57,007 10,490 
St. Joseph 37,790 13,284 38,491 11,618 
Indianapolis 36,014 16,988 45,404 20,871. 
Cincinnati 18,528 5,338 21,045 628 
Louisville 5,402 1,500 8,830 ye 
Sioux City 66,252 33,760 60,182 22,972 
May 30..... 512,659 202,634 550,394 188,362 
May 23..... 455,126 188,632 656,478 197,909 
Other Markets. Bi 
Fort Worth*.: 2:2) Soren 7,030 795 
Cleveland 14,040 "3.365 24/224 6,258 
St. Paul 60.206 13,836 64,700 17,057 
Milwaukee — 20,944 474 22,244 677 
Wichita 16,363 134 10,243 407 
Okla. City 3.885 385 4,491 578 
May 30:.... 115,488 18,194 132,932 25,772 
May 23.4::. 116,551 20,869 138,890 22,594 
*Figures missing. 
MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. ' 
Weekly receipts and shipments of 


sheep at 15 Western centers the week 
ending May 30, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE Price CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., shpeal 


1925 1925. 1924. 1924 
Chicago 44,010 3,968 42,540 6,35 
Kansas City 21.140 3,077 31,677 10,310 
St. Louis 15,475 3.053 10,427 1,661 
Omaha 24,152 1,713 238,818 4,596 
St. Joseph 13.4680) op epee 10,714 2 
Sioux City 1,238 21 852 . y 
Fort Worth* «2 2s: pane 15,934 
St. Paul 1,223 172 1,378 
Cleveland 3,858 959 2,581 
Cincinnati 8.541 .. 10/763 4,575 
Louisville 8,170 7,328 4,006 
Indianapolis 965 582 1.197 
Milwaukee 488 102 306 
Wichita SUL) eee 1,460 
Okla. City 187 22 347 
May: 30S se. 148,786 31,760 151,812 
May: ‘23.5... 202,558 38,166 179,293 

*Figures missing. 
_ > 


PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks and provisions in Chicago, 
the close of business June 1, 1925, 
reported to the Board of Trade: 


June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1925. 1925. 1924.58 
M. pork, bbls. 189 448 48 
Other pork. 19.792 21,921 42,554 
L’rd,reg.,]b. 61,385,550 69,572,718 58,064,055 
Other lard. 5.516,514 12,180,253 13,191,279 
Sh. R. sides 4,210,916 5,218,079  2.280.20% 
D.S.C.bellies 9,602,805 9.869.242 25,985,391 
D.S.R.bellies 7,083,335 6,601.417 6.640.946 
S. C. sides. 42,500 72,442 224,410 
Ex.S.C.sides 884,295 440,940 367,449 
Total m’ats127,290,079 128,405,257 137,842,7 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


May 29, 
1925 
Pork, bbls.... 3875 
Pork, JIbsiiis .< 71,250 
Meat. Ibs..... 12 018,000 
Total meat....12,089,250 
EO gishtoaels.« 10.329.000 


Total products22, 418,250 16,686,700 27,993,50 
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“Canada’s Greatest Seed House’ 


i : To TEEN ee Teeth Wied 
| COURTEEN Weaetern Terral ELcsiet Ca ALSIKE CANADA BLUE GRASS 


SWEET CLOVER 


SEED COMPANY Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators HUNGARIAN "SEE: D “GRAIN 
| WEEKLY PRICE LIST ON REQUEST Wire for delivered price on corn and oats wigs Ner tee) Seapee 
] STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. 
| MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE SIOUX CITY, IOWA TORONTO (Limited) ONTARIO 


"RRO BROT: I OLE TT ORL) ETT) AEF TT eV 8 RET TCD CLL WD TA ET AT PCR 


PURE POWDERED BUTTERMILK 


Of Fine Quality 


North American Seed Co. 
| WHOLESALE GRASS & FIELD SEEDS 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


| “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


Containing the Milk Vitamins and Lactic Acid of the fresh 
liquid Buttermilk. 


An essential ingredient in all Poultry and Hog Feeds, 


Sample and prices on request. 


| P.B.&C.C 

WE] Incosronarsy 1875 MILES The Protector Sales Co. 

The David Cole Cred aa OF MLLLIOIS Lane 
50 YEARS 73 he Grin Trade Omaha, Neb. 


eee 
LOGAN & BRYAN 


Costs Little, Earns Much ; 


Your Business WE ADVISE 3 Board of Trade, Chicago Produce Exchange, N. Y. 


can be PROFITABLY ADVERTISED The purchase of artheh wip 2 COMMISSION MERCHANTS BROKERS 

in the The Price Current-Grain c= MEMBERS: Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Coffee. 
fur- P " e ’ ’ Ts er ’ 

Price Current-Grain Reporter porter as a business tonic. It hehe is Gen fea Chee. Stock Ex. nS Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 

Its subscription list represents the buy- will bring inquiries, stimulate Provisions, Stocks, AY a choca Sacer Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 

ing power and cream of the Grain Trade. business, prove satisfactory. Bonds and Cocton. Wionipeg Grain Ex. 1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 


Branch Office, Congress Hotel 


q WM. H. COLVIN & CO. 
( UhImann Grain Co. | | ccc. GRAIN Bonds 


READ THIS ISSUE 87 Board of Trade Grain Dept. chia Bona Trade 


Geo. H. Tanner, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Chicago S Manseer (7 | tgs eemee Begins 
Business and Trade Conditions Elevator Short Course at 104So. LaSalle Street - CHICAGO 
Champaign Board of Trade 


Good Editorials Kansas City 


Contract Grain Prices for May 


Operators of Katy Elevator, Deutsch & Sicker t 


1,000,000 bushels capacity, Chamber ef Commerce 


“ t : Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grain Market Summary Coming Conventions at Kansas City. GRAIN eed ox HAY 
The Letter Box 


Grain Trade Review Business Trade Notes 


Provision Livestock Data 


a Dusen-Harrington Crop Terminal Market News Established 1880 
eport 


try N 
New U. S. Oats Grades rape abe : JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


Legal d Transportation 
Grain Regional Rainfall Mattes rt 332 South LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


SiteatiMe in Elana Field and Grass Seeds RECEIVERS 
a Wap Foden: WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


: CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PEORIA SIOUX CITY KANSAS CITY 
Export Duties Changed 


I 
New Crop Alfalfa WICHITA fee NEP OLIS CAIRO aca CITY ey Ce 
. j Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 
American Grain Exports Hay Markets City. Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


FUTURE ORDERS SOLICITED FOR ALL MARKETS 


an mornance Ge A. HAX & COQ} ohh { BALTIMORE, MD. Seiten 


Consignments 


2 (818) THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 


Jones-Hettelsater 


Construction Co ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 


= eaiqe DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
Associated Buildings Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants bad abil Ae ae 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 708-9 Mutual Bldg KANSAS CITY, MO. 

A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
grain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
scales, air dump. Land goes with build- 

5 ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
Western Grain Dealers soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC. 


Lake View, Iowa. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company E 


DES MOINES, IOWA ENGINES FOR SALE. 

J.A. KING, President GEO. A. WELLS Secretary FOR SALE—Oil Engines, 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 60 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 

P. Fairbanks Morse. 

P. Fairbanks Morse. 
BB. Otto. 

. Fairbanks Morse. 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED OZ P. Fairbanks Morse. 


GR AIN ELEV Aah ORS Andy alvesmtal@etees) 


These engines are in first class condition 
and operate on a low grade oil. nae for 
All over the Globe, including some of the Largest in Existence 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., Ltd. 


Monroe St., Chicago. 
108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
g95 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Warehouse 
LOUIS, “MO. 


Slightly used. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


Elevators and Flour Mills. 

All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


For 


MACHINES WANTED. 


WE ARE in the market for a first class 
24-inch plate used attrition feed mill. 
PINSEY BROS., North Manchester, In- 
diana. 


GUT TTTLTTTTTTTETELUUOOUUCCUU COUGH 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DTTC LLOLLL LLU LLULLUGELUULLUOLCOcA ULC 


CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
expensiveness and great adaptability. 


Try afew prepaid at these prices; 

i 2, xa as 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 

y B. Buffalo. bulk 100,000 
ding $15. 00. 


ees THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help wou increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
names of your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, Statean al--Individ- 
uals, pieetas Business ae 


99% ‘bp tahed eos each 
ould Coa St Louis 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion THe Prick CuRRENT-GRAIN ReE- 
PORTER. 


Fs UNNUANNNULUUAANASAOLUUDUON USED ALONE 


THE QUICK SERVICE company 


We carry a large stock, and the 
greater per cent of orders we 
receive are shipped that day -- 


Shellers 


Cleaners 
COMPLETE LINE 


Grain Elevator 
Machinery 


Sheet Steel bin bottom 
turnhead 


Telescope 
Spout 


SEND US YOUR ORDER 


Take heed and protect yourself now. 
writers’ 
investment, 


menaces. 


conductor 
smoke stacks 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILL. 


100 Per Cent-ALWAYS 


BURLINGTON 


Security from Lightning 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau names lightning as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 1924. 
Insist on Under- 
Laboratories Master Label installation. 
it assures your insurance reduction. 
Fire protection is not available to most grain elevators. 
Saving on insurance pays for a Security System in a few years. 

We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ Laboratories approved lightning 
systems for grain 
and other large structures. 
tions and information on how to prevent lightning losses. 


Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 


June 10, 1925, 
MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used. 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices, 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 


1924. 
67,162,0 
65,949,0 
64,789,0 
64,454,0 
64,072,0 
62,406,0 
61,656,0 
60,624,0 
59,549,0 
58,657,0 
56,673,0 
54,824,0 
52,781,0 
51,461,0 
48,120,0 
46,744,0 
44,666,0 
43,111,0 
39,915,0 


Corn. 


1924. 

9,379,0 
10,725,0 
12,391,0 
15,246,0 
18,898,0 
22,457,0 
25,052,0 
26,976,0 
26,074,0 
24,176,0 
22,319,0 
21,667,0 
19,707,0 
17,978,0 
17,454,0 
15,466,0 
13,252,0 
12,288,0 
11,878,0 5,246,0 


1923. 
46,776,0 
47,807,0 
47,946,0 
47,496,0 
47,507,0 
46,581,0 
46,470,0 
46.544,0 
45,785,0 
45,378,0 
45,476,0 
45,595,0 
44,521,0 
43,696,0 
41,217,0 27,986,0 
37,110,0 
34,191,0 25,832,0 
32,981,0 26,341, 
31,315,0 25,808,0 


1922 
Jan. 31..7 42,2804 
Feb 373.7 
Feb. 147.2% 
Feb. .21,..7 

7 

6 


onuc~a 


Feb. 28.. 

Mar. date 

Mar. 14..6 
Mar. 21..6 
Mar. 28..60,00 
Apr. 4..57,43 
Aprasi lL. 
Apr. 18..53,20 
Apr... 25... 
May 2.. 
May  9..43,46 
May 16.. 
May 23..37,1 
May 30..: 
June 6..34,5 
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Oats. 


1924. 
17,539,0 
17,821,0 
17,526,0 
17,588,0 
17,741,0 
18,023,0 
18,063,0 
17,331,0 
16,715,0 
15,008,0 
14,074,0 
2 12,674,0 
Apr: .25.. 11,749,0 
May 2... 10,656,0 
May  9..44,005,0 9,280,0 
May 16.. 8,903,0 
May 23.. 7,300,0 
May 30.. 6,720,0 
June 6..34,994,0 5,251,0 12,220,0 


+ — 


The American Linseed Company, or- 
ganized in 1898, is one of the leading 
producers in the United States of lin- 
seed oil, and, through its principal sub- 
sidiary, the Best Foods, Inc., is engaged 
in the edible oil business on a large 
scale. Its property comprises five flax 
crushing mills, with a combined daily 
capacity of approximately 100,000 gal- 
lons of oil, and three plants for the 


47,272,0 


manufacture of edible oil products. 


THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 
system for handling grains—see Bulletin 126. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


fully awakened to the fact that the course of 

events is not all in sympathy with a business 
boom. In fact, our progress during the past several 
weeks is mainly seen in the lifting of the mantle of 
gloom, expressed by some business interests who were 
counting on said boom and were willing to chance its 
hazards and consequences. As we have commented 
on this situation from time to time it appears that 
the upshot of a trend of affairs which is not meteoric 
is far more likely to be of lasting benefit than other- 
wise. Among the advantages of such a course, and 
probably the most important, is the avoidance of the 
sickening thud which would follow the toboggan slide 
‘that would follow after the peak of boom times had 
passed. Then there is the large number of unem- 
ployed who follow in the wake of an ill-timed period 
of expansion, hitting bottom after they have become 
accustomed to high wages and short hours, silk shirts 
and automobiles bought on the time payment plan— 
these things will not be experienced. 

Listed with the possible disadvantages is the 
definite attention which must be given the necessity 
of hard work with large volume and small profits. 
But, after all, is not the latter condition far more to 
be desired than the former? We believe it is, the 
consuming public gratifying all of their needs and 
most of their luxuries, taking merchandise and farm 
products in normal volume through regular channels. 

In any great nation both in the numbers of its 
peoples and the invested capital in industry, we 
doubt if there shall ever be a time when the need of 
tariff, taxation or trade treaty assurances will be less 
than they are today. There are, of course, certain 
instances where the shoe pinches in specific trades, 
but, broadly speaking, there is unquestionably less 
friction internally and in the relationship of the 
United States with foreign nations than for many 
decades. It has been salutary to bring to the surface 
such international aspirations, greed and avarice as 
had developed in Germany under monarchical rule. 
It seems to us far better to see these things for what 
they are rather than to drift along as we were doing 
prior to 1914, with the seething hotbed fomenting in 
the breasts of certain foreign nations. 

Now that we are returning to the “rule of reason” 
and with a president at the helm who is giving every 
evidence of sensible, far-sighted business and diplo- 
matic ability, may we so conduct our individual busi- 
ness that it shall be a proper unit in the whole. 


Ts business fabric of the nation seems now 


Taxation. 

As a part of the ever-present discussion of income 
taxation, we are now reading about someone’s plan 
to restrict the tax of this sort to a small group of 
persons receiving large incomes. It should appear 
self-evident that a plan of this description would 
simply bottle up funds, withdrawing them from the 
commercial circles and very considerably restricting 
the earning powers of the millions of people depend- 
ent upon capital. A detail of the above suggested 
plan is to exempt from income taxation all receiving 
less than $5,000 per annum. Such earners pay about 
one-thirtieth of the total revenue secured in this man- 
ner, but the contention that this percentage is so 
small and therefore would be little missed is not at 
all sound. Although there may be inequality in the 
present tax law, it has become “standard gospel” to 
admit the fairness of taxation all along the line, with 
favors to none and a just part in governmental ex- 
penses among all. 
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France is now considering the feasibility of legis- 
lation which will permit conscripting wealth in the 
event of war. This subject has been widely in the 
public eye throughout the United States for months, 
and is a sensible, practical application of the same 
rule which grants favors to none and equality of 
privileges and burdens to all. A measure of this sort 
is calculated to stabilize peace because moneyed in- 
terests, financing our great industries, will think long 
and carefully before they countenance the return of 
war conditions if the same will conscript their per- 


CENTRAL STATES DRY, AMPLE 
RAINS ELSEWHERE. 

ATE reports from Ohio, Indiana 
le and Illinois indicate comparatively 

small damage was done to corn by 
the recent frost and that where severe 
damage did occur, replanting has been 
completed and that there is now urgent 
need for soaking rains. 

There have been occasional showers in 
many sections of Missouri, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, but these 
states also lack in moisture and heavy 
rains are needed to make the corn and 
revive the pastures. 

By way of contrast, prospects in the 
Northwest, including Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana, Washington, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota are generally reported as un- 
usually good, with comparatively no 


damage from frost and with ample mois- 
ture, and Vice President Kenney of the 
Great Northern Railway says crop pros- 
pects in that road’s territory are the best 
in six years. 


sonal wealth just as it does the sons of the common 
people. 
Cheap Money. 

There is probably no more interesting subject be- 
fore mankind than money, the quantity being the 
controlling factor. 

We had during the war, however, a most convinc- 
ing lesson of the fact that the quantity of money is 
not always a true line on its purchasing power, be- 
cause it is most unstable. 

Students of monetary matters are rather of the 
opinion that we are to have an even cheaper money 
market this summer than for the past many months. 
With such prospects in view, those who employ 
money in exchange operations, real estate, and for 
similar large requirements are of the opinion that 
the very ease of the market will lead toward a bull- 
ish campaign in the commodity traded in. 

In speculation of this description, it is a fact that 
many securities are far below the recent levels and 
apparently offer most attractive purchases. As world 
ledgers are opened to gaze, we find that during the 
past year a large volume of American money has been 
invested in European enterprises some of which are 
of doubtful character. Likewise, at home, the grain 
market proved to be the graveyard for unskilled 
speculators in unfortunately large numbers. 

Those who feel that easy money was a lure to such 
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anticipating with considerable 
uneasiness the next turn of affairs under similar 
market conditions and even easier money. If the 
public comes into the several new railroad issues in 
a big way they must do so with full recognition of 
the recent debacle in Milwaukee railroad issues. It 
is a severe indictment of governmental activities to 
consider the unfavorable effect upon Milwaukee notes 
and stock through governmental control and later 
supervision of the many angles of railroad operation. 

In conclusion, contemplating the unleashing of 
man’s natural speculative tendencies, let him be gov- 
erned during his summer campaign by the following 
sensible. advice. It is an axiom in business that 
“tips” and “melons” are even more uncertain than a 
thoroughbred racehorse, which may win the Derby 
today and be valueless thereafter. Speculators with 
limited means must beware of margin accounts. 
Speculators of any class whatsoever when inclined to 
“take a chance” should at least seek some definite 
basis of verified facts concerning the choice of their 
heart. 

The very fact that funds for investment may be 
available at somewhat lower rates is no excuse at all 
to place such funds in a haphazard, careless manner. 
The investor or speculator should recognize the fact 
that when the repayment of his loans comes about, 
money may not be cheap and yet the same amount 
must be returned that was originally borrowed. 

With today’s gradual improvement in the world’s 
business outlook, excellent investments are offered 
and the possibility of an ill-ttimed boom, partially 
based upon cheap money can be avoided if the public 
will consult their banker or the heads of the stock 
and bond house through which they deal (not a clerk 
seeking business) and watch their step during the 
summer months. 


operations are now 
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“COST PLUS” IN FARMING 


ing of farm organizations in Des Moines on 

May 12 provided for the “creation of an export 
corporation, by Congress, to be managed by a board 
of farmers nominated by the recognized farm organ- 
izations and to insure the farmer cost of production 
plus a profit of not less than five per cent.” 

In the paid advertisement of one of the members 
of one of the organizations represented at that meet- 
ing, the statement is made that the proposal had the 
approval of the 500,000 members of the organizations 
that had representatives present. 

In considering the “cost plus” plan some figures 
carried in a recent bulletin of the South Dakota De- 
partment of Agriculture give much food for thought. 

This bulletin shows the results of a study of a 
group of farms in Kingsbury County for the years 
1922, 1923 and 1924. 

In 1922 the average investment, including land, 
buildings, machinery, live stock, feed and supplies, 
amounted to $43,831; in 1923 it was $44,495, and in 
1924 it was $44,111. 

There was a wide range in all of the three years in 
the net cash income on different farms in the group. 
In 1922 the lowest net cash income was a minus 
$4,532 and the highest was $5,461. In 1923 the low- 
est was $532 and the highest was $4,728. In 1924 the 
lowest was $412 and the highest $6,617. For the 
three-year average the lowest farm had a net cash in- 
come of minus $980 and the highest a plus income of 
$5,436. 

The range in farm income—and by farm income is 


O™ part of the program formulated at the meet- 


6 (822) 


meant the net cash income, plus the increase in in- 
ventory or minus the decrease in inventory as the 
case may be—was wide for all of the three years. 
The lowest farm income in 1922 was $214, the highest 
$4,807. In 1923 the lowest was $527, the highest 
$4,886. In 1924 the lowest was $254, and the highest 
$7,791. 

Another way of figuring returns is to figure inter- 
est on the investment and consider the amount re- 
maining over expenses and interest as the payment 
for the labor and management of the farmer. This is 
known as Labor Income, and is what the farmer re- 
ceives for his year’s work on the farm after deduct- 
ing all expenses, including interest on investment. In 
1922 the lowest labor income was a minus $2,070 and 
the highest a plus $597. The lowest in 1923 was a 
minus $4,001 and the highest a plus $953. In 1924 
the lowest was a minus $2,976 and the highest a plus 
$3,679. 

If the cost plus plan is to apply to individual 
farmers, would prices for 1922 be based on the minus 
$4,532 farmer or on the one showing a profit of 
$5,461? : ~ 

If upon the former, would not some sort of a re- 
capture clause be necessary in order to take from the 
latter some of his unconscionable profit, and if upon 
the latter, would prices be reduced because he, in 
that year made a return of about 12% per cent? 

If costs were to be determined by 
would constitute 
county, 


groups, what 
a given group—a township, a 
a state, or all of the farmers producing a 
given crop, and who would determine what were 
legitimate costs, and when would the figures be com- 
piled, and who would pay for that work, and when 
would a farm cease to be a farm and become a “truck 
patch,” and who would keep books for the farmer 
who could not or would not do it himself, and would 
that be compulsory and would it apply to all farm- 
ers or only those belonging to recognized farm 
organizations? 

Would the plan only apply to wheat or would it 
include corn, oats, rye, barley and all of the other 
grains having an exportable surplus as well as live 
stock, fruits, nuts, vegetables, etc., etec., and if not, 
why not? Is the wheat farmer any more entitled to 
this sort of federal aid than is the farmer who raises 
cotton or tobacco or peanuts? 


These are but a few of the many questions that 
suggest themselves, all pointing to the unworkable- 
ness of the plan, but all indicating that a trial of it 
would make a huge lot of nice fat jobs, thus adding 
an additional tax burden, either direct or indirect, 
not only upon the farmer, but also upon every other 
person in the country. 


That, however, is something in which a good many 
of the so-called leaders would not be greatly inter- 
ested as they would expect to land in some of the 
nice berths thus provided. 


That an attempt will be made to have Congress 
pass the necessary legislation is a foregone conclu- 
sion, and the time, therefore, to get busy is right 
now. 


If enough voters present to enough congressmen 
enough facts to prove the fallacy of the plan it will 
be killed. 


TOO MANY OF US? 


caption “Too Many of Us?” we stated that there 
was one farmer to each 18 or 19 persons in this coun- 
try, and if they and their families were deducted, the 
number upon which each farmer must depend for the 


sale of his surplus products was reduced to perhaps 
13 or 14. 


One of our readers, without attempting to show 
that these figures are wrong, takes exception to them, 
and, as what is in one man’s mind may be in the 
minds of many, our method of arriving at the figures 
seems to be in order. 

The population of the United States is, 
time, about 120,000,000, and if, 


|: an editorial in our May 27 number, under the 


at this 
as the department of 
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agriculture says, there are 7,000,000 farmers, 
means one to seventeen. 


that 


A very well-known farm paper, in a recent esti- 
mate, figures the farm population at 28,000,000 people, 
farm families each averaging 4 persons, and that esti- 
mate checks up pretty closely with the census figures. 


We did not want to make the picture too drab, 
however, so we arbitrarily estimated the farm family 
at 3, thus making the total on the farms 21,000,000, 
and, deducting that number from our total popula- 
tion, leaves 99,000,000 for the 7,000,000 farmers to 
feed his surplus to, and that, of course, means four- 
teen to each one. 


The point we really wanted to make, in our -pre- 
vious editorial, although we did not specifically state 
it, was the evident necessity of maintaining foreign 
markets for the surplus products of our farmers. 


There are too many farmers if this country is to 
go exclusively to a domestic basis of consumption, a 
thing now being advocated by some governmental 
officials, and the solution of the problem if we are 
to continue in the world’s markets, is, it seems to us, 
increased production per acre. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MANAGEMENT 


ment will be given at the College of Agriculture, 

University of Illinois, on June 16th to 20th. The 
principal subjects to be taken up in this course will 
be grain elevator accounting and grading of wheat, 
corn and oats. The object of the course is to give 
managers of country elevators an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted not only with improved methods of 
account keeping but also with practices which coun- 
try elevators have found profitable in their business 
relations with farmers and other grain dealers both 
in country and terminal markets. It is to be hoped 
that such a short course will be of much value. It is 
certainly a move in the right direction and funda- 
mentals in any line of business when thoroughly 
understood makes it easier for men to carry on their 
business in a practical way and should result in 
greater service to patrons and more profit for the 
business. - 


Tn first short course in grain elevator manage- 


—_— 


GROCERIES AS A SIDELINE 


ORD comes to us from North Dakota that 

XV numerous elevator men, throughout that state, 
are acquiring small grocery stores, which are 

to be run on the “cash and carry” plan, the idea be- 


ing that continuity of occupation and a more or less 
steady income may thus be made possible. 


As the bulk of the grain in North Dakota is han- 
dled within a period of four months, the plan appeals 
to us as being a good one, if the “cash and carry” 
plan is strictly adhered to and if, during the four 
grain shipping months, either the grain business or 
the grocery business, is not so neglected, as to ruin 
why 

Neither of them can reasonably be expected to run 
without proper supervision, and, while there is in the 
grocery business a good deal of small detail, a thing 
with which the average elevator man has not been 
familiar, that is a handicap which can be overcome, 
and the right kind of a grocery store rightly man- 
aged can be made a steady source of income every 
day in the year. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


public some exceedingly interesting figures on 
the subject of state taxes and state debts. 

In comparing the years 1919 and 1923, it is shown 
that the state government cost has increased in every 
one of the states, the increase in New York, for ex- 
ample, being from 63% millions to 108 millions of 
dollars, while West Virginia increased from $4,600,- 


"Ton U. S. Bureau of Census has recently made 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 4 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures from 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail in 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,” these figures repre- 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre— 


sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 
erence: 


June 6, May 30, June 7, 

Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924, 
Primary receipts ..... 5,748,000 5,453,000 4,493,000 
Primary shipments 5,800,000 4,788,000 3,83 5,00 
Receipts since July 1.494,121,000 488,373,000 331,788, 
Visible As iiicccitseanese 04,024,000 34,968,000 39,915,000 
Bradst’s vis., May 30. 36,911,000 39,059,000 45,258,000 
Brad., Can., May 30.. 48,744,000 49,946,000 62,299,000 
Exports, American ... 6,585,000 6,483,000 9,401,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 11,691,000 11,114,000 17,466, 000 
On" passage  Mioeenee se 53,032,000 55,552,000 65,016, 000° 

Corn— ¢ 
Primary receipts ..... 6,980,000 4,426,000 5,652, 000 
Primary shipments .. 4,018,000 2,571,000 


Receipts since Nov. 1.159,071,000 152,091,000 


Wisibley (5.5 saeco cela as 18,372,000 17,140,000 11,878,000 

Bradst’s vis., May 30. 18,760,000 18,777,000 13,459,000 

Exports, American 66,000 26,000 116,000 

Exports, world’s ..... 5,742,000 3,818,000 9,374, 00: 

Oni 'passare Paty ie 14,997,000 11,781,000 — 30,600,0: 

Oats— ~~ 

Primary receipts ..... 4,787,000 3,068,000 3,428,000 

Primary shipments .. 5,403,000 4,335,000 3,367,000 — 

Receipts since Aug. 1.241,669,000 236,882,000 207, 070, 000. 

Visible: visi: cacao 34.994,000 35,331,000 51, 

Bradst’s, May 30 .... 52, 7138,000 39,756,000 Ne 427, 0 

Exports, American 3,242,000 4,053,000 58 438, 00 

Exports, world’s ..... 4,096,000 5,841,000 2,747.0 7 

OR) PABSABS. ta asa sinc = os 14,170,000 15,280,000 7,300,000 

Cattle— £ 
Receipts, 6 markets... 157,000 161,000 185,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 44,000 42,000 71,000 

Hogs— © 
Receipts, 9 markets... 559,000 513,000 713,00 
Shipments, 9 markets. 191,000 203,000 2 

Sheep— Az 4 
Receipts, 15 markets... 217,000 152,000 224,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 62,000 36,000 61,000 

H Slaughterings— : 
Week i TOT Ache OE eC 648,000 899,000 771,000 
Season to date....... 8,090,000 7,442,000 11 160,000" | 

Exports, ho roducts— 

Breas: Tee a PP ee ie 11,356,000 12,089,000 7,662,000 

Liardt \s3s..d4.. setae 16,743,000 10,329,000 8,282, 000 

Livestock prices, Chicago— 

Cattle, ene oe $10.40 $10.05 $9.45" 

Hogs?) jcctste ee tesa 12.05 11.95 7.20 

Sheep: 205 ctemaeanemmars 6.35 7.00 5.85 

LIDS, « cele otetersren re 13.00 13.00 13.609 

Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 237 234 238 

Chicago closing prices— ; 

.rd— 2 / 

Lay ot ae $17.15 $16.22% $10.37%5 
September eweds. 17.37% 16.45 10.6745 © 
October’. .ccsmomnaess 17.40 16.42% ova - 

O ciy Le $18.50 $17.90 $9.95 
September fire = «1-1 18.65 © | “Sethe ee cece ‘4 
_S. Bellies— . 

nae fies ats Beh aero $20.70 $20.37% $10.47% © 
September .......-.. 20.70 7 Pe eae 7. ote 

Wheat— 

1h ee Be ot SaCR Ae $1.69%% $1.63 $1.0434 
rpetibae, Oe ot) San 1.66 1.63 1.06% — 

December s..065---- 1.67% 9 (skies oe oe P 

Corn— 

LS Sheva: a (anche camera tebticn== acoua » $1.1636 $1.18% ~- $0.78 © 

ee ener eee 1.16% 1.183¢ -7814 

December .....%5---.- 98% aoe Stu cn ee | 

Oats— 

Siilydeovss a ateeeie Seats $0.53 5 $0.48% $0.461% 

Sap eines Ba et Coe 545% ASI 40% 

Detember ......----:: 5646 SS ee oc oe bs 

ee 


000 to $16,800,000 and Iowa increased from $10,900,000 
to $40,500,000. 

The same report gives a comparison between state 
debts in each state in 1919 and 1928. The only state © 
which has decreased its debt is Massachusetts. The 
largest increases in state debt recorded were in the 
states of Oregon and South Dakota. South Dakota 
holds the record as to per capita debt. In 1923 it 
had a debt of $90 per capita. In Iowa the state debt 
increased from 25c to $6 per capita. 


The grand total of all the state debts in the United 
States increased in this period from 744 to 1,419 mil- 
lion dollars, while the annual cost of state govern- 
ment increased from 542 to 933 million dollars. 

It seems to us the time has come to take stock of 
this situation and to call a halt. 

Many thousands of farmers are already in distress 
because of the amount of their taxes. So also are the 
most of the railroads as well as large numbers of this 
country’s other institutions and about the only ones 
who apparently are indifferent are the members of 
the various state legislatures and those for whom 
state jobs are thus made. 

The government at Washington is setting a pretty — 
good example through President Coolidge and Direec- 
tor of the Budget Lord, and, while we are hopeful 
that this good example will prove contagious, there 
does not seem to be very much ground for that hope. 

We believe therefore that the time has come, as 
we have already said, to call a halt. 

We are looking for a Moses to lead us out of 
bondage. 
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LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on crops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
tn transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium for 
reaching the buying Lettie of the grain, feed, 
seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 


The character of advertisements in its col- 


umns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers. If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is veces 4 first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 10, 1925. 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


Coneavy damage of recent claims of 


heavy damage to the winter wheat 

crop by the frost and freeze late 
in May, combined with private estimates 
suggesting one of the smallest winter 
wheat crops in many years, scarcely suf- 
ficient for domestic requirements and 
with the future of the spring grain still 
greatly in doubt, was instrumental in 
bringing in heavy buying and an ad- 
vance in prices to a new high for the 
season, on the September and Decem- 
ber, while the July sold at a new high 
on the present upturn. The realization 
that the United States was the closest 
to being on a domestic basis in a long 
time, was rather slow to come to the 
trade, which accounted to some extent 
for the sharp break which followed the 
issuance of the private crop reports sug- 
gesting on an average 423,000,000 bu. 
winter and 241,000,000 bu. spring wheat 
with a total for the country of 664,000,- 
000 bu. or 209,000,000 bu. less than har- 
vested last year. Based on the average 
domestic disappearance of the past three 
years of around 650,000,000 bu., the re- 
ports suggested practically nothing for 
export. These figures did not include 
any allowance for damage done by the 
recent frost, and the losses from that 
will hardly be known until ‘harvest. 
One of the leading experts predicts that 
the final winter wheat outturn will be 
below 400,000,000 bu. The spring wheat 
has still all its grief ahead of it, and 
there is a noticeable lack of subsoil 
moisture over the greater part of the 
Northwest which is likely to come to 
the fore as a market factor at any time, 
especially if hot weather continues. 
With the United States on practically a 
domestic basis, it is not surprising that 
the indifference of foreigners to the 
buying side of cash grain had no effect 
on sentiment, and cables from abroad 
indicated that foreigners were disposed 
to the idea that damage reports were 
greatly exaggerated. While this may 
be true in some sections, taken as a 
whole there is a belief that the damage 
is underestimated, especially in Illinois, 
Indiana and other states where freezing 
weather prevailed, and samples of grow- 
ing wheat show that there is nothing in 
the heads. Plowing up of wheat is 
already under way in some localities. 
There is a decided tendency shown to 
lower estimates on the Kansas crop 
which a short while ago was variously 
figured at 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bu. 
with latest guesses running from 75,- 
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000,000 to 80,000,000 bu., some showing 
below the inside figure. 


Exportable Surplus Small. 

Whether the United States has any 
exportable surplus of wheat cannot 
be definitely determined for several 
months, but at best the total will be 
small, even though the spring wheat 
yield equals that of last year. Under 
normal conditions this country has the 
world’s export trade practically to itself 
during the months'of July, August and 


September. So far foreigners have prac- 
tically no new crop winters bought 
for deferred shipment, and while by 


scraping the bins they might be able 
to get along without the United States, 
this is very doubtful. Should a foreign 
demand of consequence develop it would 
not be surprising to see a material up- 
turn in the market which would carry 
the price high. In fact, predictions of 
$2 wheat are being made in some quar- 
ters, but taken as a rule a majority of 
operators are very conservative in their 
views as wheat is now selling at a price 
materially above the average for this 
season. Farmers are not selling wheat 
for July-August shipment in volume, 
being afraid to contract on account of 
the uncertainty as to the yield. The 
foreign crop outlook is generally very 
favorable, that is according to some 
authorities, but private cables of late 
have suggested that everything is not 
as rosy as pictured by the public cables. 
Frost visited parts of the Canadian 
Northwest again the past week when 
this country was sweltering under a hot 
wave, but as far as known no damage 
was done. Good rains are needed in 
parts of the three provinces due to a 
lack of subsoil moisture. It is much too 
early to make estimates on the Cana- 


dian crop, although one hears talk of’ 


350,000,000 bu. or more. The outlook 
now is more favorable than in 1924 
when the windup was one of the worst 
in many years. 


Coarse Grains. 

Corn and oats have developed more 
activity and advanced rather sharply 
after a rapid break early in the week. 
The dry weather which persists over a 
good part of the belt has attracted at- 
tention to the precarious position of the 
short in the December delivery, and 
while the price seems high to many 
there has seldom been a year when 
stocks of old corn on farms were as 
light as they are at the present time, 
or when pastures were burnt out so 
early in the season. This would seem 
to indicate that consumption of the new 
crop, regardless of its size, would start 
unusually early, and with a lack of sub- 
soil moisture and hot weather there 
was considerable doubt as to the final 
returns for this season. Damage re- 
ports have been coming forward on oats 
in increasing numbers due to the dry 
weather and high temperatures, and 
rains and cooler are badly needed in 
many sections. Under the most favor- 
able conditions the oats crop is hardly 
likely to equal that of last year when 
1,542,000,000 bu. were secured. The pri- 
vate reports the past week suggested 
1,357,000,000 bu., with a substantial in- 
crease in the acreage. If the shortage 
of hay this year is as bad as indicated 
the consumption of both corn and oats 
on farms is expected to be very liberal. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 


primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 
June 6, May 29, June 7, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
WV ROSE i aiarerssexaters ae 000 5,358,000 5,550,000 
(O10) 9 MASA 37,000 4,440,000 5,750,000 
Gata ate tower 3/617, 000 3,097,000 3,410,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with comparisons 
as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past. Week. os. hesesess 13,913,000 14,710,000 
Preceding week....... 12,910,000 9,258,000 


Since July 1.25.02 «as 989,177,000 945,486,000 


Wheat values were on the upgrade 
the past week, and while the finish was 
somewhat under the best prices, net 
gains were 4%@5%c, with September 


leading. The continued hot weather, 
with drought, cut down the crop pros- 
pect the past week, and there was a 
material increase in the outside buying 
which was instrumental in carrying the 
September and the December to a new 
high on the crop, while the July was 
within 2% of the best figure of the sea- 
son. Immense profit taking was in evi- 
dence on the extreme bulge, as many 
felt that the upturn of 135c from the 
low point on the July during the week 
was sufficient for the time being, and 
there was also a belief that the hot wave 
would not continue much longer. The 
spring wheat territory received highly 
beneficial rains. 

While December corn sold at a new 
high on the crop, during the past week, 
the best figures were not maintained due 
to profit taking and at the last net losses 
were 2144c. The old crop deliveries acted 
a little heavy and closed 134@1%c lower, 
the latter on July, which went around 
Y%e under the September at the last. 
The failure of the corn market to re- 
spond better to the dry and hot weather 
was due in part to the belief that it was 
too early in the season to start a bull 
movement. Cash demand was fair and 
local stocks are being cut down again, 
while the after planting movement is 
rapidly letting up. 

A material increase ‘in activity was 
noted in oats as the result of the con- 
tinued hot weather, which was regarded 
as having done a great deal of damage 
over a wide area in the leading pro- 
ducing section. Stop loss orders were 
uncovered on the way up, and at the 
last net gains were 4%@5%c for the 
week, with September leading. Rye 
gained 234@6'%c, the latter on Decem- 
ber with the frost having apparently 
damaged this grain to a greater extent 
than wheat, but speculative interest on 
the whole was not large. Range of 
prices the past week follows: 


Close 
June6, May29, June7, 


Wheat— High. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
July $1.70% $1.69 $1.6336 $1.04%% 
Sept. 1.67% 1.66 1.60% 1.06% 
Dec. 1.70 1.5754 1.62% 1.08% 

Corn 
July 1.19 1.16% 1.18% 1836 
Sept. 1.19% 1.16% 1.1814 71818 
Dee. 1.02% 98% 1.01 1% 

Oats— 

July .54 AT 534 ASH 4614 
Sept. .55% ATH 5456 48% 40% 
Dec. 57M 50 561% ape 42 

Rye— 

July 1.20% 1.10% 1.19% 1.17% 68 

Sept. 1.22 1.10% 1.21% 1.16% 693g 

Dec. 1.25% 1.138% 1.25 1.18 71% 
~ 

WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 

TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


. 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
June 6 .494,490,000 332,796,000 419,950,000 
Shomer to 
June 6 .374,057,000 189,710,000 263,241,000 
Stocks on 
June 6 .706,000 34,480,000 27,440,000 
: "128, 227,000 131,884,000 140,058,000 


ooeee eae 
June 6 

STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


CORN 
Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 


compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 


Stocks at 
July 1 
Receipts to 


1922-23. 

5,340,000 
1,000 190,420,000 
7,000 116,683,000 


Stocks at 

NOx ale ees 
Receipts to 

June 6 ...159,071,000 206,37 
Shipments to 

June 6 ... 86,987,000 125,48 
Stocks on 


748,000 782,000 


June 6 ... 16,375,000 8,879,000 3,395,000 
Consumption to 
June 6 ... 61,502,000 72,787,000 75,681,000 


———ee 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 

June 6 ...241,169,000 206,770,000 207,495,000 
Pe eet to 

June 6 .164,768,000 161,996,000 175,020,000 
Stocks on 

June 6 ... 30,840,000 3,396,000 10,088,000 
Consumption to 

June 6§ ... 47,329,000 45,570,000 59,074,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to June 
6 (000 omitted): 


June6, June7, June6, June™ 

1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

RICA EO! asia saike 693 301 70,173 9,571 
Sioux City s.s65 38 41 1,977 1,556 
Milwaukee .... 51 25 8,530 2,210 
Minneapolis ...1,186 1,664 100,564 101,286 
POVIIEND. ves eras ei 1,750 549 107,246 36,706 
Ste LOUISE gn oe 536 572 2,477 31,688 
oledor) evans cs 52 49 12,015 15,721 
Wichita’. cos... 292 aio LT, 093 eee nee 
Detrole) Sasys ccs 17 35 1,842 1,847 
Kansas City 693 689 85,661 57,935 
IPEODRL ciacaiskeras 17 23 2,023 2,138 
GOynaha! 055, 2.\50-me 270 311 28,671 17,113 
Indianapolis ... 41 74 4,220 5,866 
St. Joseph. :..:-. 112 160 11,629 8,151 
SEO Calin o.t) crore 5,748 4,493 494,121 331,788 
Shipments ..5,800 3,835 374,057 189,710 

ees 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


June 6, May 30, June 7, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 6,585,000 6,483,000 9,401,000 
Argentine ..2,682,000 1,799,000 5,081,000 
Australian ..1,816,000 2,568,000 1,576,000 
EVGA cass torent < 608,000 264,000 1,040,000 
PRUSSUATI Ae crew yete ys duce are cred Menlonabs as 208,000 
CHIC S Ohh x sfaratatene # Pe Sect faye teil eee 160,000 
Mota ley ess 11,691,000 11,114,000 17,466,000 


Of the above total wheat from Ameri- 
ca there cleared in the form of flour 
1,417,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


erop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American .382,688,000 392,384,000 396,486,000 
Argentine .112,684,000 146,571,000 120,202,000 
Australian .109,440,000 70,482,000 42,728,000 
Indian .... 30,504,000 7,240,000 13,948,000 
Ruyssiagi ss $28,000: 28,206,000) We ae ecem ee 
Others .... 2,736,000 16,044,000 6,403,000 
Total ....638,380,000 660,977,000 579,870,000 
SOASOM! © ees 8 tl Mois svere 753,195,000 662,698,000 

a 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared, 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


June 6, May 30, June 7 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

PAIMOQIGAT. ssre.sis 66,000 26,000 116,000 
Argentine .....: 3,916,000 2,304,000 7,560,000 
PGC yy. ABGOy EO OODE SReeID CORIO’ 40,000 
RUSSIATIY Weicleie 2% PE TOOOIE Vis ice stcegmmpilers ste: ee 
OPDETSIR. - <cinchs 1,683,000 1,488,000 1,658,000 

RICROEEL <cletertee eh. 5,742,000 3,818,000 9,374,000 

Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American 801,000 11,477,000 46,093,000 
Argentine 59,312,000 55,348,000 72,536,000 
African .... 1,343,000 5,310,000 230,000 
Russian .... 2,832,000 45985: 000% 9 Fe baee 
Others 23,740,000 28,213,000 2,407,000 

Total .....88,028,000 105,333,000 121,721,000 
SANSOM wera crcte | ls ciopeieeate 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


June 6, May 30, June 7, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American .. 3,242,000 4,053,000 1,438,000 
Argentine ..... 854,000 1,288,000 1,309,000 
HORNS on 5 fea tig (Aieiarsintd vse pe Oe 
Total ..4,096,000 5,341,000 2,747,004 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, and 
comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..37,801,000 21,898,000 31,412,000 
Argentine ..41,846,000 382,370,000 21,699,000 
Russian oF idlorsreie ate 240,000 Jo acai 
Others oe... > 1,714,000 1,300,000 4,330,000 
Total ..81,361,000 55,808,000 58,131,000 
SGAMON Gg wa cttcine sin eee 67,500,000 65,765,000 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian “Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 
in store in Canada on May 29: 


May 29, May 22, May 30, 

1925. 1925. 1924, 
er eee 1,424,501 1,225,148 782,001 
893,683 15194,206 87,227 
jae "*°9.575,176 2,885,913 887,072 
pees. 909,491 885/631 498.345 
Total, bus...5,902,851 6,190 898 2,254,647 
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SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


Fiour Imports Small—Good Demand for 
Maize—Rhodesian Exports of Maize 
May Be Larger. 


By JACK BROOKS. 


onvdOoN, May 30.—The total crop of 
ke red wheat, according to cables here 

from America is 15,340,000 hun- 
dredweights less than last year. Last 
year’s export surplus was given as more 
than 34,000,000 hundredweights. It is 
now thought Indian shipments of new 
crop will not exceed 60 per cent of what 
they have been. No red winter is as yet 
offered this side. The statistical posi- 
tion is better for holders of spot grain. 
The London arrivals of wheat the other 
week totaled 740,000 hundredweights, a 
figure higher than the average. The 5,- 
700,000 hundredweights sent out by ex- 
porting countries, however, was de- 
cidedly below average. On the statistical 
position this side the situation is thus 
firmer. Current wheat prices (import- 
ed) are six cents dearer per hundred- 
weight. London prices for best Cana- 
dian are $3.90; Argentine, $3.70; Aus- 
tralian, $3.55. Wheat arrived but not 
landed is being quoted per 496 pounds 
at $17; best Canadian, $16.32, Duluth. 
Liverpool prices are $3.20 per cental No. 
Z red winter spot, $3.25; Rosafe, $3.20 
Australian. New Indian crop is being 
shipped at $15.48 per 480 pounds (white 
Punjabi) direct to London, ec. i. f. Eng- 
lish wheat is averaging $3.20 per hun- 
dredweight at most markets here. This 
is six cents dearer than at the begin- 
ning of May. 

Flour shipments from exporting coun- 
tries have been small lately. Prices 
are slightly against the buyer. The ad- 
vance here in flour since May-June, 
1924, works out at around $1.70 per bag 
of 140 pounds. The biscuit making in- 
dustry here is a large one and English 
flour is the sort best adapted for the 
production of the British biscuit which 
is an altogether different type of prod- 
duct to the American ‘‘biscuit.” The 
shortage of English wheat has resulted 
in a scarcity of this biscuit making flour 
and a substantial price advance on this 
type of flour is not surprising. London 
straight run flour has not been selling 
so well as has some of the imported 
kinds. 

There is a good demand for maize, 
particularly the Australian description, 
and the latter has been selling well. Ar- 
gentine at $2.65 per hundredweight con- 
tinues to represent quite 80 per cent of 
all maize sales. South Africa promises 
a fuller supply by August. Maize meal 
at $2.90 is in demand in London. Com- 
mon South African is worth $2.65, and 
gluten feed the same. English oats 
are six cents per hundredweight dearer 
on the week, the price in London now 
being $2.70. Barley is down and prices 
here are 50 cents below average. 

1t is estimated that Rhodesian maize 
exports will be considerably in excess of 
last year’s output, the current figures 
being placed at 50,000 tons. The grant- 
ing of special facilities and the removal 
of import taxes in countries of con- 
tinental Europe indicate to some extent 
the need of breadstuffs there. Spain, 
Portugal, the Central states, and even 
France, are all potential grain buyers. 
Considerable shipments of wheat are 
being received by Italy these days, and 
these shipments are being absorbed by 
her without difficulty. There is re- 
ported to be an improved European 
demand for American wheat and since 
the figures of this crop are put at a 
rather low level the wheat markets here 
are decidedly firmer. 


EXPORT DUTIES CHANGED. 


The following changes have been 
made in the Argentine export duty 
schedule for June, according to a cable- 
gram received on June 3, by the Com- 
merce Department, the old and new 
rates being in gold pesos, per metric 
ton: 

Oats 1.04, now 1.07; corn 1.77, now 
1.78; linseed 3.75, now 3.23; barley 2.32, 
now 1.84; wheat 2.39, now 2.35; sheep- 
skins 35.95, now 32.25; entire rios wool 


OL.00, 
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37.40, now 17.61; Southern wool 27.05, 
now 12.68; Cordoba wool 36.05, now 
20.69; Western wool 32.40, now 26.00; 
quebracho log .71, now .69; quebracho 
extract .92, now 1.01. 

The duties on other commodities sub- 
ject to Argentine export duties remain 
unchanged. 


_——<_- 


NEW U. S. OATS GRADES. 
The Secretary of Agriculture under 
date of May 27, issued an order, fixing, 
effective on September first, the follow- 
ing standards for mixed feed oats and 
for feed oats. 


Mixed Feed Oats. 

Sec. 1—Mixed feed oats shall be any 
grain which consists of less than 30 
per cent of cultivated oats but not less 
than 65 per cent of cultivated and wild 
oats combined; may contain not more 
than 25 per cent of other grains; and 
may contain not more than 10 per cent 
of foreign material which 10 per cent 
may include not more than 5 per cent 
of fine seeds. 


Basis of Determination. 


Sec. 2—AIll determinations shall be 
upon the basis of the lot of grain as 


a whole, including foreign material, 
other grains, and wild oats. 
Percentages. 
Sec. 3.—Percentages, except in the 


case of moisture, shall be percentages 
ascertained by weight. 


Percentage of Moisture. 

Sec. 4.—Percentage of moisture in 
mixed feed oats shall be ascertained by 
the moisture tester and the method of 
use thereof described in Circular No 72, 
and supplement thereto, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, except that the 
graduated measuring cylinder used 
shall be that described in Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 56, or such 
percentage shall be ascertained by any 
device and method giving equivalent 
results. 


Test Weight per Bushel. 

Sec. 5.—Test weight per bushel shall 
be the test weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing ap- 
paratus and the method of use thereof 
described in Bulletin No. 472, dated 
October 30, 1915, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, or as de- 
termined by any device and method 
giving equivalent results. 


_Note.—Under regulations pursuant to the 
United 


3 States grain standards Act, 
licensed inspectors are required to state 
under ‘‘Remarks’’ in all certificates issued 


by them for mixed feed oats, unless issued 
for an export shipment, the test weight 
per bushel in terms of whole and half 
pounds. For this purpose a fraction of a 
pound when equal to or greater than half 
shall be treated as a half, and when less 
than a half shall be disregarded. 
Foreign Material. 

Sec. 6—Foreign material shall be all 
matter other than grains and pieces 
of grains of cultivated oats, except 
other grains and wild oats, and shall 
include oat clippings. 


Other Grains. 

Sec. 7.—Other grains shall include 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, emmer, spelt, 
einkorn, grain sorghums, and cultivated 
buckwheat. 


Heat Damaged Grains. 

Sec. 8.—Heat-damaged grains shall 
be grains and pieces of grains of culti- 
vated oats, wild oats, or other grains, 
which have been distinctly discolored 
or damaged by external heat or as a 
result of heating caused by fermenta- 
tion. 


Bleached Mixed Feed Oats. 

Sec. 9.—Bleached mixed feed oats 
shall be mixed feed oats which in whole 
ov in part have been treated by the 
use of sulphurous acid or other bleach- 
ing chemicals. Bleached mixed feed 
oats shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of 
the standards applicable to such mixed 
feed oats if they were not bleached, 
and there shall be added to, and made 
part of, the grade designation the word 
“bleached.” 


Weevily Mixed Feed Oats. 


Sec. 10.—Weevily mixed feed oats 
shall be all mixed feed oats which are 
infested with live weevils or other in- 
sects injurious to stored grain. Weevily 
mixed feed oats shall be graded and 
designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable 
to such mixed feed oats if they were 
not weevily, and there shall be added 
to, and made part of, the grade designa- 
tion the word ‘‘weevily.” 


Grades. 

Sec. 11—All mixed teed oats shall 
be graded and designated as No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, or sample grade, mixed 
feed oats, as the case may be, according 
to the respective requirements thereof 
as specified in this section. 


No. 1 Mixed Feed Oats. (a) shall be 
cool, sweet, and commercially sound, 
and may be slightly stained; 


(db) shall have a test weight per 
bushel of at least thirty-two pounds; 

(c) may contain not more than five 
per cent of foreign material of which 
not more than two per cent may be 
fine seeds; 

(d) may contain not more than two 
per cent of heat-damaged grains; and 

(e) may contain not more than 14% 
per cent of moisture. 

No. 2 Mixed Feed Oats. (a) shall be 
ceol, sweet, and commercially sound, 
and may be stained; 

(b) shall have a test weight per 
bushel of at least 29 pounds; 

(c) may contain not more than 
seven per cent of foreign material of 
which not more than three per cent 
may be fine seeds; 

(d) may contain not more than four 
per cent of heat-damaged grains; and 

(e) may contain not more than 14% 
per cent of moisture. 

No. 3 Mixed Feed Oats. (a) shall be 
cool, sweet, and commercially sound, 
and may be badly stained or weathered; 

(b) shall have a test weight per 
bushel of at least 26 pounds; 

(c) may contain not more than 10 
per cent of toreign material of which 
not more than 4 per cent may be fine 
weeds; 

(d) may contain not more than 6 
per cent of heat-damaged grains; and 

(e) may contain not more than 14% 
per cent of moisture. 


Sample Grade mixed feed oats shall 
be mixed feed oats which do not come 
within the requirements of any of the 
grades from No. 1 to No. 3, inclusive, 
or which have any commercially ob- 
jectionable foreign odor or are musty, 
sour, heating, hot, or are otherwise of 
distinctly low quality. 


Feed Oats. 

Sec. 1—Feed oats shall be any 2rain 
which consists of 30 per cent or more 
but not less than 80 per cent of culti- 
vated oats; may contain not more than 
25 per cent of other grains; and may 
contain not more than 10 per cent of 
foreign material, which 10 per cent may 
include not more than 5 per cent of 
fine seeds. Feed oats shall consist of 
not less than 65 per cent of oats which 
may include wild oats. 


Basis of Determinations. 
Sec. 2.—All determinations shall be 
upon the basis of the lot of grain as 


a whole, including foreign material, 
other grains, and wild oats. 
Percentages. 
Sec. 3—Percentages, except in the 


case of moisture, shall be percentages 
ascertained by weight. 


Percentage of Moisture. 

Sec. 4.—Percentage of moisture in 
feed oats shall be ascertained by the 
moisture tester and the method of use 
thereof described in Circular No. 72, 
and supplement thereto, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, except that the 
graduated measuring cylinder used 
shall be that described in Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 56; or such 
percentage shall be ascertained by any 
device and method giving equivalent 
results. 
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Test Weight per Bushei. ’ 


Sec. 5.—Test weight per bushel shall 
be the test weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing 
apparatus and the method of use there- 
of described in Bulletin No. 472, dated 
October 30, 1915, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, or as deter- 
mined by any device and method giv- 
ing equivalent results. 

Note.—Under regulations pursuant to 
the United States grain standards Act, 
licensed inspectors are required to state un— 
der ‘‘Remarks” in all certificates issued by 
them for feed oats, unless issued for ex— 
port shipment, the test weight per bushel 
in terms of whole and half pounds. for 
this purpose a fraction of a pound when 
equal to or greater than a half shall be 
treated as a half, and when less than a 
half shall be disregarded. | 

Foreign Material. 

Sec. 6.—Foreign material shall be all 
matter other than grains and pieces of 
grains of cultivated oats, except other 
grains and wild oats, and shall include 
oat clippings. 

Other Grains. : 

Sec. 7.—Other grains shall include | 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, emmer, spelt, 
einkorn, grain sorghums, and cultivated 
buckwheat. 


Heat Damaged Grains. 

Sec. 8—Heat damaged grains shall 
be grains and pieces of grains of culti- 
vated oats, wild oats, or other grains, 
which have been distinctly discolored 
or damaged by external heat or as a 
result of heating caused by fermenta- 
tion. j 


——————— 


Bleached Feed Oats. 

Sec. 9.—Bleached feed oats shall be 
feed oats which in whole or in part 
have been treated by the use of sul- 
phurous acid or other bleaching chem- 
icals. Bleached feed oats shall be 
graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards 
applicable to such feed oats if they 
were not bleached, and there shall be 
added to, and made a part of, the grade 
designation the word “bleached.” 


Weevily Feed Oats. 

Sec. 10.—Weevily feed oats shall be 
all feed oats which are infested with 
live weevils or other insects injurious 
te stored grain. Weevily feed oats 
shall be graded and designated accord- 
ing to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such feed oats 
if they were not weevily, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, 
the grade designation the word ~ 
“weevily.” 


Grades. 

Sec. 11.—All feed oats shall be graded 
and designated as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
or sample grade, feed oats, as the case 
may be, according to the respective 
requirements thereof as specified in this © 
section. 

No. 1 Feed Oats. (a) 
sweet, and commercially 
may be slightly stained; 

(b) shall have a test weight per 
bushel of at least 32 pounds; 

(c) shall contain not less than 60 
per cent of cultivated oats; 

(d) may contain not more than 3 
per cent of foreign material of which 
not more than 2 per cent may be fine 
seeds; 

(e) may contain not more than 2 
per cent of heat-damaged grains; and 

(f{) may contain not more than 14144 
per cent of moisture. . 

No. 2 Feed Oats. (a) shall be cool, 
sweet, and commercially sound, and 
may be stained; 

(b) shall have a test weight per 
bushel of at least 29 pounds; 

(c) shall contain not less than 45 
per cent of cultivated oats; 

(d) may contain not more than 4 
per cent of foreign material of which 
not more than 3 per cent may be fine 
seeds; 

(e) may contain not more than 4 
per cent of heat-damaged grains; and 

(f) may contain not more than 14% 
per cent of moisture. 

No. 38 Feed Oats. (a) shall be cool 
sweet, and commercially sound, and 
may be badly stained or weathered; 


shall be cool, 
sound, and 
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(b) shall have a test weight per 
ushel of at least 26 pounds; 

(c) shall contain not less than 30 
ner cent of cultivated oats; 

(d) may contain not more than 6 


per cent of foreign material of which 
| po’ more than 4 per cent may be fine 


eeds; 

may contain not more than 6 

per cent of heat-damaged grains;:and 
(f) may contain not more than 14% 


| per cent of moisture. 


Sample Grade feed oats shall be feed 
‘oats which do not come within the re- 
quirements of any of the grades from 
No. 1 to No. 3, inclusive, or which have 
‘any commercially objectionable foreign 
odor, or are musty, sour, heating, hot, 


or are otherwise of distinctly low 
quality. 
1 Changes and Eliminations. 


- Amend Section One to read as fol- 
“Oats shall be any grain which 
consists of 80 per cent or more of culti- 
vated oats and not more than 10 per 
-eent of foreign material.”’ 

Strike out Section 11 and Section 14. 


rr ee 


‘ELEVATOR SHORT COURSE TO 
COVER MANY SUBJECTS. 


Country elevator problems covering a 
range that extends from money matters 
to machinery will be discussed during 
the first short course in elevator man- 
agement which the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois will hold 
June 16 to 20. Financial problems of 
grain elevators will be discussed by Geo. 
-R. Wicker, manager of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Co-operative Association, Chi- 
cago, while power problems of grain el- 
evators will be dealt with by R. I. 
Shawl of the college farm mechanics de- 
partment. 


Included in this range of subjects will 

be a dozen or more that are of special 
interest just now to elevator managers 
and others who are interested in this 
business. In addition, three of the lead- 
ing grain specialists of the middle west 
will be here to give grain grading dem- 
onstrations and also there will be ses- 
sions on elevator accounting. Inspec- 
tion trips to points of interest about 
the university campus and a banquet 
will round out the program for the 
course, which will be open to all inter- 
ested persons. 
Some of the leading problems of 
grain elevators will be outlined by Ver- 
non Vaniman, assistant state leader of 
farm advisers at the college, who is on 
leave now to do work with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association; trends in 
grain prices will be sketched by L. J. 
Norton, a specialist in economics at the 
university; the details in forecasting 
crop yields will be told by W. F. Cal- 
lander, in charge of the division of crop 
and live stock estimates in the federal 
bureau of agricultural economics, and 
federal and state grain inspection will 
be described by Philip Rothrock, super- 
visor of federal grain inspection on the 
St. Louis, Mo., market. 


Other subjects will deal with world 
trade in Illinois grain and grain prod- 
ucts, problems in hedging and specula- 
tion, the economic meaning of market- 
ing, an Illinois wheat production pro- 
gram, the United States Grain Futures 
Administration, grain mixing and con- 
ditioning, farm storage of grain and the 
bread making qualities of Illinois wheat. 
The speakers on these subjects will be 
secured from governmental agencies and 
the college staff. 

The specialists in grain grading who 
will be brought here for the course are 
Philip Rothrock, in charge of federal 
grain inspection on the St. Louis, Mo., 
market; Fred G. Smith, in charge of in- 
spection at the field headquarters of the 
federal grain inspection work in Chi- 
cago, and H. A. Rhoads, in charge of fed- 
eral grain inspection on the Indianap- 
olis, Ind., market. 

The elevator accounting work which 
will be offered during the course will 
be given by C. F. Schlatter, assistant 
professor of accountancy in the College 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion at the university. 
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The Letter Box 


Crop Prospects Never Better. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Every- 
thing looking fine here now. All fruit 
trees in full bloom; everybody planting 
garden. 

We had a wonderful trade on seeds; 
nearly cleaned up on everytning. 

The recent rains have been a Godsend 
to this country, as forest fires were 
raging everywhere. Crop prospects were 
never better here than right now.—HdH. 
Blemhuber & Son, Marquette, Mich., 
June 1. 


Bone Dry Law Operative. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Con- 
tinued dry weather affecting all crops. 
Wheat now shooting heads, thin on the 
ground. Oats materially damaged by 
the frost and dry weather, very short 
and need rain. Corn doing fairly good. 
Good stand, the corn frozen some time 
ago seems to be growing o. k., but we 
must have rain soon. Hay will not make 
one-half a crop. Hay and oats hurt 
the most by the heavy frost had some 
time ago and the continued hot and dry 
weather. 

This section of Indiana is complying 
with the recent enacted law and is bone 
dry.— Burk Elevator Co. 


Corn Looks Good. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: These 
“Molly Make Believe” pictures that you 
see on the screen for a small fee do 
not produce the thrills or true value 
that Nature shows in her great crop and 
food producing drama enacted at this 
season of the year on our broad, fertile 
fields. We started out early here with 
a great promise for wheat, corn and 
oats, but as one traveled about from 
week to week, the picture shifted to 
one of vegetation in distress generally 
from frosts, drought, insect pests and 
most other ills that grain plants are 
heir to. 

Our wheat fields today look like they 
would be ready to harvest the last week 
in June instead of the usual first week 
in July; of course it’s still problematical 
just what the yield will be, but the best 
judges believe that the frost of May 
25 has not shown its full effects yet and 
that heads that now look green will 
later turn brown and shrivelled for lack 
of any further sustenance getting by the 
second joint that was frozen in so many 
instances. Our guess is that an average 
yield of ten bushels per acre in this vi- 
cinity would be a liberal estimate. 

A more cheerful story may be told of 
the growing corn crop. The soil general- 
ly was worked into a firm seed bed, the 
plants which froze down to the ground 
are now coming again nicely, mostly 
without replanting. Much of the corn 
acreage was cultivated during the past 
week and now presents a pleasing ap- 
pearance and generally free from weeds. 
—H.I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Beans in California. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
planting of lima and baby beans in Cal- 
ifornia will this season average two or 
three weeks later than usual. Quite 
a large acreage yet remains to be 
planted. 

Our preliminary checking indicates 
that there will be a small increase in 
total acreage planted both to limas 
and baby limas this season as compared 
with last year, but on regular limas, 
this year’s acreage will be away below 
normal and there is apparently no 
chance-that total production can exceed 
half a normal crop, even though some- 
what greater than the previous year. 

The total rainfall over southern Cal- 
ifornia this season to date, has been 
spotted and irregular, but nowhere much 
more than half average annual rainfall. 
The southern counties, particularly 
Orange and San Diego counties received 
less than a total of 7 inches of rain- 
fall, and many thousands of acres of 
bean lands in those districts cannot be 


planted because of inadequate moisture. 

Spot stocks of both limas and baby 
limas on the coast will be almost ex- 
hausted when planting has been com- 
pleted.—California Lima Bean Growers’ 
Association, R. L. Churchill, Oxnard, 
Cal., June 2. 


Opens Branch Office. 

Price Ourrent-Grain Reporter: Kay, 
Richards & Co., of Pittsburgh announce 
the opening of a branch office at Union- 
town, Pa. This is in addition to their 
branch offices at New Castle, Warren, 
Butler and Hrie, Pa., all of which are 
connected with the Pittsburgh office by 
private wires. This firm is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh Stock Exchange, Chicago Board 
of Trade and Pittsburgh Grain Ex- 
change. They opened a cash grain and 
feed department about one year ago and 
are the only exclusively commission 
grain and feed firm in Pittsburgh. 
Kay, Richards & Co., per O. A. Rector. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported ‘tne following exports of grain 


from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 
week ending May 30, 1925 (000 omit- 
ted): 
. July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles May 30, May31, May 30, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus 
Barley) Seance: 29 133 = 19,898 
Corn tena 508 7,286 
Qahe™ sans ore rlaerle arena coer 58 8,080 
RY6 noma terns nena oe 1,193 47,100 
Wheate= Miwa coos 62 185,872 
To Italy 21 131 25,289 
United Kingdom.. 159 27 38,860 
Other Europe..... ,560 90 63,171 
Canada teats | NR Rae seh se 49,351 
Other countries... 17 314 9,201 
Total: Uipetss.e8+ oe 3,454 2,454 268,236 
Canadian in transit: 
Bariey Wncieaceees 166 49 13,014 
ORRS ae fasta oaceiere 380 468 14,121 
Ry@™ vas wateweeteerere ch 34 4,177 
Wheaties stmcaitetne 1,363 2,900 59,525 
Total Canadian. 1,980 3,451 90,837 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour, 82,500 bbls. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week. last year and also for 
the period beginning Noy. 1 to June 6 
(final 000 omitted): 


June6, June7, June6, June7, 


1925. 1924, 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chica Zo see astcr 2,758 2,479 57,291 66,280 
Sioux uGityerm: st 109 237 3,426 6,385 
Milwaukee 344 211 5,588 12,561 
Minneapolis 275 218 12,160 14,520 
Duluthyae. ete 15 10 435 7,969 
St, “HoWishee see 1,016 910 16,047 26,697 
Toledoiuescnmecss 71 51 2,382 3,173 
Wichitaaeestwcctes 69 ae DOE os grits Oe 
Detrolte Facer 10 i 275 1,669 
Kansas City... 589 263 17,520 16,800 
Peoria saad 392 27 13,369 11,498 
Omaha. teers. 478 487 9,690 20,572 
Indianapolis ... 475 313 12,138 11,421 
St. Joseph...... 379 201 6,522 6,726 
Total Sicaete 6,980 5,652 159,071 206,271 
Shipments ..... 4,018 3,241 86,9387 125,487 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to June 6 
(final 000 omitted) : 

June6, June7, June6, June7, 


1925: 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicazo™ guess. 1,216 977 68,649 63,720 
Sioux =City <2... 78 122 4,840 5,398 
Milwaukee 492 TST) PLT, 418 FeLseL 
Minneapolis 591 253 49,438 26,501 
Duluth 185 45 20,965 3,849 
St. Louis 607 818 29,630 30,800 
TOLGON™ settee 581 36 7,567 3,717 
Wichita, hres cas. 2 290 aks anne 
Detroititeew. cars 16 1) 1,831 2,901 
Kansas City... 292 126 6,882 11,294 
Peoriat 3 hale ven 176 281 9,650 12,299 
Omaha acme 347 386 18,513 16,727 
Indianapolis 190 142 9,421 10,431 
St. Joseph... ..%. 14 36 1,569 1,572 
TotalAs apes: 4,787 3,428 241,669 207,070 
Shipments --5,403 3,367 164,768 161,996 

-_——_ + 
TO REGULATE NO. DAKOTA 
ELEVATORS. 


With the opinion of Attorney General 
George F. Shafer of North Dakota that 
the board of railroaa commissioners has 
“ample authority to regulate and license 
grain elevators operating as warehouses, 
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supervise the bonding of such ware- 
houses for the storage of grain, and 
supervise elevator and warehouse ac- 
counting in general,’ the commission 
at once laid plans to put the grain 
division in operation. 


CASH CONTRACT OATS. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract oats (No. 2 white and 
better) at Chicago for a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 56 444% 43 -35 40 8446 
62% .538% .47% .44 .491%6 91% 
Feb. .52 47% «= .48%4 854439480 
61% .538% .48% .47% .47% .92 
Mar. 39 46 44 36 40 88 
56 52 48% .451% .46% 1.00 
Apr. 35% ~=.48 A5%% .38554  .36 97% 
4216 514% .48% .46 41 1.11% 
May 394, .471%4 43 3744 .86% 1.0014 
19 50% 47% .45 A3% 1.17% 
ART SBS 47 42% .34% .35 (1.07 
-60 ATH 1.44% 42 1.29 
July 51% .39%4 .33%4 .34 12 
-60%, .46% .44 -42% 1.16 
Aug. 46 -37 31 32 68 
apieverd 57% .44 39% .41 8814 
Sept 46 38% .8446 .84% .55% 
Sears 52 461% .43 44 -T04% 
Oat hess. AT 42144 .39% .32% .52% 
wosee OTE 474% 46146 ..42 574 
MOM) atlas 454% .42% .431%4 .32 4634 
atts ste 56 47 47% .4114. 56% 
1B Cee 53% ~=—«.48 434% .3844% .47 
HSiotin 63% .49% .50 42% .52 
Gar wees» 44% .37 31 32 46% 
aes 6342 .49%% .50 -49% 1.29 
CASH CONTRACT WHEAT. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash No. 2 red winter and No. 2 north- 
ern (and better) wheat at Chicago for 
a series of years: 


1925. 1924. 1928. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.73% 1.05 1.12% 1.04 1.71 2.50 
2:20% 1.24% 1.30% 1.39% 2.06% 3.50 
Hewasdets 1:09) dba 125 | Tbe noes 
2.16, 1.20 1.387 1.54% 2.021% 2.78 
Mar. 1.40% 1.02% 1.16 1.36% 1.52 2.50 
2.02 1.22 1.38 1.72 1.83% 2.90 
Apr: 1.3636 1.038, 1.21 | 1131 3.93% 2:63 
M6244) 1.20 91.387) VATS. 1538) 3.05 
May 1.44% 1.0556 1.151% 1.17% 1.42 2.83 
1.74% 1.30 1.81146 1.73 1.82% 3.45 
June ..... 1.04 1.03% 1.18 1.2916 2.75 
oe k4G> 126 1d 1k 0ee S318 
EULY eee A 1.14 -9646 1.05 1.18 2.29 
seferate L060) dL eel 60 ee ESO os 00 
Aug. - 1.21% .97% 1.00% 1.16 2.22 
- 1.54% 1.2 1.33 1.5644 2.86 

Sept, sea 1.22% 1.02% 1.02% 1.24 2.28% 
Meise Depots Vi.cOmelloae eos men en (4 

Octig | seid: 1.38% 1.07 1.09% 1.14 1.96% 
meaty 1.60% 1.26 1.32% 1.50 2.39 
ING Ver eiaietale 1.36% 1.04 1.16 1.1216 1.58 
dsj ote 1.67% 1.21. 1.4714 1.83% 2.24 
DECRG chen 1.52% 1.02% 1.18% 1.08% 1.64 
1.91% 1.19% 1.37 1.38 2.08 
RAEN AE 1.02%  .96%4 1.0014 1.00% 1.58 
tee 1.91% 1.37% 1.73 2.06% 3.50 


ae 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 
The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


Ui GHss 
east of Pacific 

Rockies. Coast. Total U.S. 
.81,796,000 2,680,000 84,476,000 
80,347,000 2,434,000 82,781,000 

. 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,000 
..76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,000 
.-74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,000 
....72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,000 
. 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
47,864,000 1,665,000 49,529,000 
45,514,000 1,391,000 46,905,000 
42,780,000 1,544,000 44,324,000 

. .39,059,000 1,416,000 40,475,000 
36,911,000 1.417,000 38,328,000 

Total 


U.S.and U.K. and 
Canada both afloat 


Canada coasts. (Broomhall). 

79,341,000 163,817,000 71,400,000 

78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200,000 

78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 

77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,000 

76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,000 

.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 

tate’ 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 

rae oe 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,000 

8.....75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 

71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 

WELL coktas 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 

Apre 18.6.3 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300.000 

ADYS 2D cae 61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 

May) 2.....58,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,000 

May 9 6,214,000 103,119,000 76,500,000 

May 16. 3,748,000 98,072,000 73,600,000 

WES VMI S) coat 49,946,000 90,421,000 69,000,000 

May .30.:... 48,744,000 87,072,000 69,000,000 

Total American, Cauadian, afloat and 
British visible supply< 

1925. Apr. 4....230,155,000 

Jan. 31....235,217,000j)Apr. 11....226,399,000 

Feb. 7....239,469,000/Apr. 18....211,610,000 

Feb. 14....244,834,000/ Apr. 25....203,152,000 

Feb. 21....249,878,000|May 2....189,641,000 

Feb. 28....249.324.00°|May 9....179,619.000 

Mar. 7....251,695,000)May 16....171,672,000 

Mar. 14....248,778,uU:|May 238....159,421,000 

Mar. 21....242,284,000;May 30....156,072,000 

Mar. 28....239,085,000 
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Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


CROP REPORTS. 


The continued drouth condition has 
materially reduced the crop promise of 
production of oats and winter wheat in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Corn has made a favorable start and 
on account of the dry weather is free 
from weeds and the stand is generally 
good. The damage by frost is not seri- 
ous. 

GrowtH ConpITion: Basing the gov- 
ernment term normal at 100, the per- 
centage comparison of the growth con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop on acre- 
age that has not been abandoned is 
reported on the average for each state 
as follows: Ohio 51, Indiana 69, Illi- 
nois 70, Missouri 83, Iowa 74, Nebraska 
72, Kansas 70 and Oklanoma 48. 

Or Spring WHEAT: Minnesota 94, 
North Dakota 100, Montana 90, South 
Dakota 77. 

Or Oats: Ohio 77, Indiana 62, IIli- 
nois 71, Missouri 90, Iowa 82, Minne- 
sota, 91, North Dakota 86, Montana 86, 
South Dakota 67, Nebraska 87, Kansas 
72, and Oklahoma 70. 

Or Corn: Ohio 81, Indiana 85, Illi- 
nois 83, Missouri 87, Iowa 94, Minne- 
sota 95, North Dakota 86, South Da- 
kota 87, Nebraska 92, Kansas 84, and 
Oklahoma 838. 

Pic Crop: Basing the spring pig crop 
of last year at 100, the estimate of the 
percentage comparison of the spring pig 
crop this year is as follows: Ohio 95, 
Indiana 85, Illinois 86, Missouri 72, lowa 
90, Minnesota 99, North Dakota 93, Mon- 
tana 85, South Dakota 101, Nebraska 
81, Kansas 80, and Oklahoma 90. 


General Reports. 
The general reports given below are 
self explanatory as to the growth con- 
dition of wheat, corn and oats: 


OHIO. 


Greenville, O. (1): Soon need rain. Wheat 
damaged by freeze. Do not believe corn 
and oats damaged. 

Blanchester, O. (6): No wheat to speak 
of in this locality. Oats looking good but 
need rain now. 

Circleville, Ohio: Frost hurt some corn 
but not very material. Wheat needs rain. 
As whole corn looks about average. 

Lima, O. (1): Wheat, oats, corn, etc., 
suffering much from want of rain. Not 
very much damage done to corn and oats. 

Bucyrus. Ohio: Corn was damaged ap- 
proximately 30%. All growing crops have 
been damaged more or less by drouth and 


frost. 

Camden, O. (2): Frost retarded the 
growth of corn. Oats have lost 25 points 
during the past week on account heat and 
drought. Smallest wheat crop in five years. 


Sidney, O. (2): But little permanent dam- 
age has been done to corn by the frost. 
The same is true of wheat and oats. 


Pastures and meadows have been effected 


more by lack of rainfall than the grain 
crops. Indications are now favorable. 
INDIANA. 

Winamac, Ind. (1): Corn hurt some by 
frost. Small grain badly hurt by frost and 
drought, 

Marion, Ind. (5): All corn above ground 
badly damaged. Most all of it has been 
replanted. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Frost damaged 


corn some. Drought condition has injured 
erops of all Kinds. 


Decatur, Ind. (7): Early corn materially 
damaged by frost. Late corn not material- 
ly affected. Lot of replanting. 


Winchester, Ind. (1): Some frost dam- 


age; 10% replanted. Corn not molested but 
Oats poor. 


coming along fair. 


THE RECORDS PROVE IT! 


On May 29th and on June lst, we predicted July Wheat 
would sell at 158, Sept. 1551%4, and Dec. 158%. July Oats 47, 
Sept. 47 34, and Dec. 50, when all should be bought. 


The records show these limits were reached and you all 


know what followed. 


This is the sort of service everyone wishes, 


y MARKET CHART 


O. D. WEAVER, Manager 


309 So. LaSalle St. 


Frankfort, Ind. (2): No material damage 
to corn by frost. Drought has damaged 
oats and wheat very materially. 

Tipton, Ind. (5): Forty per cent corn re- 
planted. Drought condition is cutting oats 
very short. Frost also damaged oats. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): Frost did not mate- 
rially injure wheat and corn, but oats were 
some injured by frost, but mostly by ex- 


treme drought. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): No damage done by 
freeze on corn. Drought has kept growth 
back on pastures and meadows. Wheat 
has not suffered much. 

Wabash, Ind. (4): Corn damaged some 
by frost. No heavy oats damage. Con- 
siderable wheat damage by freeze. Wheat 
and oats going back rapidly. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): Some damage to corn 
by freezing but principally in making it 
late by a week to ten days. Drought to 
oats has been rather severe. Wheat in very 
bad condition. , 

Angola, Ind. (7): Corn not materially 
damaged as only about 40% was above 
ground when frost came. Considerable 
frost damage to barley. About 30% of the 
onion acreage kitted by frost or blown out 
by the high winds. Oats, barley, wheat 
and grass are actually suffering because 
of the dry, hot weather. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): Fifty per cent of 
the corn badly frosted; 30% of that re- 
planted and not sprouting on account too 
dry. Oats should be heading in few days 
now and average height is 6 to 8 inches. 
The color, however, is fairly good but heavy 
rains badly needed. Wheat short but fair 
color and looks like might yield 80% of 
crop. : 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: I think our corn is 
safe so far, but unless we have rain very 
soon, great damage is bound to be done. 
I think our oats crop is going to be a total 
failure. We have had no rain of conse- 
quence for weeks and this lack of moist- 
ure has caused great damage to both oats 
and wheat. I cannot believe that much, 
if any, benefit, could come to oats by rains 
now. Many of them are beginning to head 
out at six to eight inches high and many 
of the fields are brown. 


ILLINOIS. 


Nashville, Ill. (3): Frost did very little 
damage. 
Eureka, III. (1): Little frost damage to 


corn. Oats look well yet. 

Wenona, Ill. (4): Drought and frost have 
greatly depreciated the oats. ; 

Sidell, Ill. (8): If we do not have rain 
soon we will have nothing here. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Little if any damage to 
corn by frost. Small grains and meadows 
need rain. 

Paris, Ill. (8): 
dition for this time of the year. 


for oats to grow. rae 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): Corn fast receiving 
damage from frost. Small grain and grass 
needing rain. Shower last night helpful. 

Freeport, Ill. (4): Frost damaged corn 
slightly. If we get good rains from now 
on oats are likely to make good crop. 

Highland, Ill. (6): Frost chicked corn but 
did not kill it. Drought has hurt oats and 
all vegetation. Fly has cut wheat crop 
almost in half. 

Lexington, Ill. (5): Very dry here. Lot 
of corn not sprouted in dry ground. All 
corn that was up froze off but most of it 
coming up again. 

Belleville, Ill. (3): 
corn by frost. Dry 
short growth and light weight. 
stand; 5% damage by frost. 

Mt. Pulaski, III. (5): Corn received severe 
setback from frost. Wheat and oats suf- 
fered from lack of moisture. Conditions 
serious and getting more so. 


MISSOURI. 


Bethany, Mo. (1): No frost damage. Has 
been raining for two days. 


Corn is in very good con- 
Too dry 


About 5% damage to 
weather makes oats 
Wheat fair 


Sedalia, Mo.: 20% of our wheat will be 
too poor to cut. Balance about half erop. 
Higginsville, Mo. (2): Very little corn 


damaged by frost on account of late plant- 
ing. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): 
frost that is noticeable. 
clean and healthy. 

Salisbury, Mo. (4): Frost set corn back. 
Some replanted, although the general 
effect was not serious. 

Chillicothe, Mo.: No damage done to 
corn by frost. Corn and oats crops Mm 
good condition. Fair wheat crop. 


No damage from 
Corn is small but 
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CARELESSNESS 


Accumulations of dust and dirt in pit, workfloor and cupola of ele- 
vator, neglect to lubricate motors and bearings, untidiness and bad 
housekeeping inside and about the premises, are the causes of most of the 


fires recorded as “Unknown,” and the result of CARELESSNESS. 


It is 


obvious that the burden of reducing the cost of insurance rests upon the 


policyholders and the habit of CARELESSNESS should be corrected. 


Marionville, Mo. (3): Damage to corn 
15%. Wheat shows damage by fly. Early 
sown oats all O. K. Late oats damaged. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Damage to corn is light. 
Oats suffered some from dry weather. 
Wheat has made good growth. Some dam- 
age of fly. Corn generally in good condi- 


tion. 
IOWA. 


Clemons, la. (5): Meadows and pastures 
very short and oats are dying for want of 
rain. 

Gilbert, la. (5): 
damaged by frost. 
on spring plowing. 

Onawa, la. (2): Do not think the freeze 
hurt the corn to speak of and the same 
applies to the oats. 

Henderson, la. (3): No damage has been 
done to corn b+; frost. Production of oats 
has been depreciated by drought. Too dry 
for all crops. 

Jefferson, la. (5): Pastures all gone and 
oats very badly damaged from drought. 

Tama, la. (5): Oats and corn are away 
above the average. Subsoil lacks moisture 
and may hurt later. 

Belmond, la. (4): Dry weather and frost 
have damaged oats 20 to 25%. Many oats 
being killed in low places. 

Wall Lake, la. (2): Do not think frost 
hurt corn. Do not think crops have been 
damaged much. Need rain. 

Corydon, la. (6): No crops damaged be- 
yond repair on account of drought. No 
erops, only grass, suffering by lack of rain. 

Osceola, la. (6): Very little damage by 
frost. Dry weather making grain condi- 
tions serious, especially timothy, meadows 


and pastures. 

Ackley, la. (4): Very little damage to 
corn by frost. Oats have suffered from 
drought. Crop will be very light if it does 
rot rain soon. 

Indianola, la. (6): Frosted corn not killed 
but set back week or ten days. Oats, 
meadows and pastures greatly damaged on 
account of dry weather. 

Hamlin, la. (2): Lots of the corn has 
been damaged so they had to replant. We 
need rain very bad; if we don’t get it soon 
we will not raise much. 

Whitten, la. (4): Don’t think frost has 
hurt grains. Drought has hurt pastures 
and hay badly. Rain will yet make good 
oats. Corn not suffering much yet. 

Randolph, la. (3): Past experience says 
small damage by frost, probably 5%. 
Worms are hurting corn now. All small 
grain and grass cut by dry weather. 

Guthrie Center, la. (2): Frost set the 
corn crop back a few days, however the 
crop was early by several days. The dry 
weather has cut the oats, also the spring 
wheat crop. Corn is holding well. 

New Hampton, la.: Corn has not been 
damaged from any source. It shows a 
very good stand and is generally clean. 
Oats are very good now since the late 
rains and barring unusually dry weather 
in the future should hake a good crop. 

Lowden, la. (8): Frost has set corn back 
but do not think it has been badly dam- 


Some corn in low places 
Drought is hurting corn 


aged. Oats have not had sufficient rain to 
make a good crop. Chance for improve- 
ment. Taking grain as a whole, things 


look pretty good; rain will do wonders. 


MINNESOTA. ? 

Donnelly, Minn. (2): The condition of all 
grain is fair. 

Hutchinson, Minn.: 
frost or drouth here. All O. K. but hay. 

Warren, Minn. (1): No corn up. Some 
damage to oats and barley from continued 
frosts. 

London, Minn. (6): The frost did no dam- 
age to corn. There is no depreciation on 
crops by drought. Wheat, corn and oats 


No damage done by 


doing fine. Nice rain today. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Sheyenne, N. Dak.: Very little frost 
damage. 


St. Thomas, N. D. (7): Wheat and oats 
erops in good condition. 

Carrington, N. D..(5): Corn was not hurt 
by frost. Drought held back a little. 
Wheat on fall plowing good. Spring plow- 
ing for all grain not so good. Too early 
to say anything about corn. 


MONTANA. 


Billings, Mont.: 
dition. 

Glendive, Mont. The general condition of 
corn, wheat and oats is very favorable. 
zpere has been no material damage by 
rost. 

Valier, Mont.: Frost has not injured any 
grain crops. Late seedings will not ger- 
minate until we get rain. EHEarly seedings 
up and growing. Intermediate seedings 
about 50% sprouted, which will result in 
a poor grade of wheat, the too late wheat 
containing green kernels. If we get moist- 
ure in next week and more later will raise 
a good crop here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brookings, S. D. (8): Very little damage 
to corn. Oats damaged considerably. 

Brentford, S. D. (7): No material dam- 
age to corn by frost. The drought condi- 
tion has depreciated the crop production 
of oats 5%. 

Miller, S. D. (5): No damage has been 
done to corn by frosts. The drought has 
materially reduced the prospect for the 
small grain crops. ; 

Bridgewater, S. D. (8): Corn not hurt 
much yet but in this locality all other 
grains badly damaged. No harvest in sight 
unless rain comes soon. 


KANSAS. 


Plainville, Kans. (4): No frost damage 
apparent. Too dry for oats. Wheat and 
corn improved since May 1. 

Madison, Kans. (9): Weather fine for 
crops of all kinds. 

Logan, Kans. (4): 
dry for everything. } 

Waldo, Kans. (5): Crops in general suf- 
fering from lack of moisture. 

Wellington, Kans. (6): Corn slow and 
late but last cool spell did not hurt it. 


All crops in good con- 


We are simply too 


Sedan, Kans.: Corn not damaged by 
anything. Wheat about 12 bu. estimated; 
oats good. 

Mahaska, Kans.: Freezing weather has 


not hurt the crops here, but the cut worms 
have taken some corn. 

Lyons, Kans. (5): Little or no frost dam- 
age to corn. Oats generally good to date. 
Wheat prospects below average. 

Uniontown, Kans. (9): Corn 
small on account cold weather. 
damaged wheat. Oats look good. 

Greensburg, Kans. (6): No frost damage 
to corn. Continued dry weather has ruined 
the oats and barley. Wheat 6 to 8 bus. 

Pittsburg, Kans. (9): Wheat is spotted; 
oats only fair in this territory. Plenty of 
moisture. Corn looks well. Wheat esti- 
mate about 70%. 

Hillsboro, Kans. (5): No damage has 
been done to corn by frost as far as we 
know. Oats and corn crop are promising 
a fair yield under favorable weather con- 
ditions from now on. 
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Neodesha, Kans. (9): No damage to corn 
by frost. Plenty of moisture. Oats and 
eorn fine; same damage by Hessian fly in 
some fields of wheat. : 

McKeeney, Kans.: No damage by frost. 
Will be no oats on account very dry 
spring. Will be very little wheat unless 
it rains in very few days. 

Ashland, Kans.: No damage from frost. 
The drought has cut oats fully 50%. Wheat 
erop has gone back great deal last 30 
days. Corn is standing still. 

Wichita, Kans. (6): No frost damage in 
this immediate territory. Dry weather 
eausing crops to be backward and some 
wheat iields ripening prematurely, making 
light wheat. : 

Belleville, Kans.: The wheat acreage in 
this vicinity was all abandoned and we are 
not expecting much of the oats crop. The 
oats just seem to be drying up. We need 
rain badly or the corn will be hurt before 


long. 
NEBRASKA. 
Neligh, Nebr. (7): Fine rains here have 
put all crops, hay and pastures in good 


condition. : 
Belden, Nebr. (7): Too early to determine 
damage to corn and oats by dry weather 


and frost. : 
Superior, Nebr. (9): No damage this ter- 
Everything in good con- 


ritory by frost. 
dition now. 

Roseland, Nebr. .\v): Wheat much in need 
of rain. Oats and barley can stand more 
than wheat to make a crop. 

Winnetoon, Nebr. (7): No injury to corn 
by frost. Oats do not appear to be hurt 
much but have not grown any for 10 days. 

Superior, Nebr. (9): Condition corn and 
oats good. No wheat. Been plenty mois- 
ture but still no reserve. No damage by 
frost here. d 

Beatrice, Nebr. (9): 
by frost in this locality 
General condition fair. 
heading good but short. 

McCook, Nebr. (0): No damage to corn 
from frost. Our wheat deteriorated, we 
believe, on account of too many sudden 
changes in temperature. 

Nebraska City, Nebr. (9): Corn was 
frozen badly and has lost all its early start. 
Oats also still show effects of the cold 
weather. Wheat needs rain badly. 

Fremont, Nebr.: The ground around 
here is in good shape for the corn and the 
eorn looks excellent. Corn around here is 
from 5 to 6 inches high and the stand is 
very good. Wheat looks good also. There 
is not enough oats raised close by to judge 
the condition of an oat crop. 

Luverne, Minn.: We have had two or 
three good rains and conditions are a great 
deal better in this territory. I notice there 
are some early oats heading out about five 
or six inches high. I do not believe they 
will amount to much. I believe the late 
oats will be a good crop and the corn is 
coming along fine. I am afraid we will 
have a poor stand as some of the corn did 
not sprout and grow on account of the dry 
weather. 

Ashland, Nebr.: 
conditions in the 


Very little damage 
to grain crops. 
Wheat and oats 


With reference to crop 
vicinity of say thirty 
miles around the town of Ashland, I will 
Say that 40% of the wheat acreage has 
been abandoned or planted to other grains, 
such as oats, barley and corn, the bal- 
ance of the wheat acreage left 1 would 
estimate to be about 50% of a crop. Wheat 
is heading out and the best fields are 
standing about eighteen inches high and 
short heads. It has been very dry until 
the last few days. in which several local 
showers fell which helped the wheat, also 
the replanted corn, which might not have 
sprouted without the rain. There are very 
few oats raised in this vicinity. I would 
call corn a 100%, fields clean and _ first 
planting of corn being cultivated the sec- 


ond time. Good stand and color. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Kingfisher, Okla. (-): Harvest is almost 


ready to cut. 


El Reno, Okla. (5): No frost damage to 
corn. Wheat huft from drought. Oats 
very good. 

Marshall, Okla. (5): No damage to corn 
here by frost. Oats damaged by drought 
10%. Wheat 35%. 

Enid, Okla. (4): No damage by frost. 
Drought damage to oats” severe, 50%. 


Wheat light yield and corn O. K. 

Enid, Okla. (4): No frost damage to corn. 
Drought has hurt the oats. We are in bad 
shape with our wheat and oats. Corn may 
yet recover. 

Geary, Okla.: No frost damage. Vheat 
and oat crops damaged severely by 
drought. Row crops holding but must have 
rain at once. 

Kingfisher, Okla. (4): The three hot days 
week before last reduced our wheat mate- 
rially, 30% or so. Will not have more than 
a third of a crop. 


——— 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CROP 
REPORT. 


The information contained in our crop 
reports is obtained each week from our 
Many correspondents located thr-out 
the Northwest. We endeavor to cover 
the situation in a general way and do 
not attempt to forecast, but give condi- 
tions as they are reported from week 
to week. 

Unseasonable weather has been gen- 
eral thruout the Northwest since our 
letter of a week ago. Very severe 
storms have caused heavy property 
damage. High winds, together with ex- 
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treme heat, have dried the soil in 
places. 

At present the Northern half of 
Minnesota and all of North Dakota, 


barring a few spots in the Western and 
Southern parts, have excellent pros- 
pects for small grain crops, with the 
exception of rye. In the Northern ter- 
ritory there is sufficient moisture and 
the grain has a good stand and color. 
There are a few local areas where the 
fields were thinned to some extent by 
the heavy frosts. 


The Southern kalf of Minnesota and 
Eastern South Dakota need moisture 
very badly. During the past few days 
there have been showers over this ter- 
ritory, but the soil was so dry tkat 
continued rains are required to pre- 
vent further damage. Under the best 
conditions in the future, small grain 
in the dry sections will be lighter than 
last year. In South Dakota, west of 
the Huron and tributary to the Mis- 
souri river, there have been fine rains 
ana the grain is excellent. 

In Central Montana there has een 
sufficient moisture and the conditions 
are good. In the Sou.v—ern and wastern 
districts tue ground is dry and crops 
are very spottea. Unless they receive 
moisture from time to time, there will 
be further decrease. Considering the 
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weather and lack of moisture in South- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota, the 
crops have stood up remarkably well. 
The pastures and meadows are dry and 


where some of it has not as yet germi- 
nated. In Eastern South Dakota it is 
only fair. Owing to the dry weather 
some of the contemplated flax acreage 


brown and there is a heavy shortage of may be abandoned altogether. If so, 
summer feed for stock. the total may show a slight decrease 
The rye crop generally thruout the under the earlier estimates. 
Northwest is the poorest in a number In summary, we believe that at 
of years. In South Dakota and South- present the Northwest prospects for 
ern Minnesota some of it is being Wheat and small grain are under those 
plowed up and fields resown to feed of a month ago. This is due princi- 
grains. Conditions in North Dakota pally to drouth in South Dakota, 
and Northern Minnesota are better Southern Minnesota and parts of Mon- 
than in the South. tana. In North Dakota and the North- 
Corn planting is practically com- ¢'? half of Minnesota, conditions as 
pleted, except a few spots. In the ® Whole measure up well to those of 
earlier districts it has a good stand. last year——The Van Dusen Harrington 
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ber of places and some corn has been 
replanted. 
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Terminal Markets 
ikon at ch jn a OS 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 

Weather over the entire state the past 
two weeks has been clear with rather high 
temperatures and prolonged drought, and 
general complaints are heard from all sec- 
tions needing rains for the forcing of all 
erops. Temperatures here, however, have 
not been as high _as those showing 1n the 
North or Central West. No rain has fallen 
in the state for the past three weeks or 
more and moisture is needed badly for 
eotton as well as corn and late oats and 


wheat. 
New Crop Wheat and Oats. 

Harvesting of oats and_ wheat is begin- 
ning as far north as Wichita Falls and 
Sherman and will be general over this sec- 
tion next week. While no new crop wheat 
or oats have been received here as yet, 
still reports have been received of a car 
of new crop wheat threshed in Collin coun- 
ty which tested 62 lbs. and yielded over 
i Some new crop oats 


29 bus. to the acre. é 

were also threshed in that county which 

graded No. 2 red, testing 29 lbs., and 
yielded 42 bus. to the acre. 
Business. 

Business the past week has been of a 


steady volume with fair demand although 
premiums on all grain are somewhat lower. 
Mills report daylight run which is about 
normal for this season. Mixed car dealers 
report dragsy demand for feeds. 


Wheat. 


Wheat receipts have been rather slow 
but slightly over last week and last year, 
while offers for shipment from_the country 
have been rather steady. Demand has 
been slow with premiums sharply lower 
and with nearness of new crop it is be- 
lieved these premiums will show further 
declines. So far there has been no general 
bids made for new crop wheat either from 
mills or exporters but some little trading 
has been put through this week with new 
crop No. 1 hard wheat selling at 7c over 
Chicago July delivered Group 3 or common 
points for July shipment. 

Stocks of wheat have shown further re- 
ductions here and only one concern has 
any wheat to speak of on hand which they 
are holding at a high premium over the 
options. 

Mills have been active buyers of dark 
hard and hard wheat the past week. The 
recent advance has about stopped this de- 
mand as they are not inclined ‘to stock up 
any further at the advance. Premiums 
have not followed the options up and prices 
now are not so very much higher than 
when July wheat sold at 10c per bu. less. 


Conservative estimates of Texas wheat 


yield for this crop now run from six to 
seven million bus. as the condition of the 
growing crop has shown some improve- 


ment the past two weeks. 

Today’s values here on wheat (June 6) 
are as follows, basis delivered Texas Group 
8 or common points: No. 1 dark hard, $1.90; 
No. 1 hard wheat, $1.85; No. 1 mixed, 75 
per cent soft, $1.84. 


Corn. 


Receipts of corn have been heavy the 
past two weeks with increased offerings 
from the country shippers and demand has 
been very slow, resulting in a further de- 
cline in premiums which has been very dis- 
appointing to dealers here who accumu- 
lated stocks of corn on hedge which proved 
rather disastrous in this case. Demand 
for white corn while fair has been far be- 
low normal and mixed corn is very draggy 


with full stocks here. Today’s (June 6) 
values, basis Group 1: No. 2 white corn, 
en route, $1.25; UL. H. June, $1.25; July, 


$1.26; August, $1.28. No. 2 yellow corn, en 
route $1.26; L. H. June, $1.25; July, $1.26; 
August, $1.28. No. 2 mixed corn, en route, 
$1.20; L. H. June, $1.19; July, $1.21; Au- 
gust, $1.22. 

Oats. 

Receipts of oats have been very liberal 
with heavy offers but demand has also 
been very good and premiums have held 
firm, but the recent sharp advance has 


discouraged any further accumulating of 
supplies and resellers here have been in- 
clined to discount northern prices to un- 
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load their holdings on this advance and 
wait for breaks before again buying. 

It is now apparent that Texas will make 
more oats than formerly estimated while 
Oklahoma also has a good crop, even better 
than last year, and these facts have tended 
to cool the demand here, especially for 
deferred oats on the high options. The 
movement of new crop oats will be under 
full blast next week and it is believed 
there will be a preference shown for these 
new oats especially as they will doubtless 
go at a discount under the old crop white 
oats. Some trading is being done in these 
red oats as well as white oats for deferred 
shipment. 

White oats values here today (June 6), 
basis Group 1: No. 8 white oats, en route 
or quick, 63%4c; F. H. July, 62c; August, 
60c; September, 58c; October, 58c. Red oats 
premium has shown a heavy decline and 
these are now selling at close to white oats 
prices while some few weeks ago they sold 
as high as 10c over white oats. Red oats 
values here today (June 6), basis Group 1: 
No. 3 red oats, bulk, prompt, 62c; June, 
6le; July, 60c. 

Milo and Kafir. 


Receipts and offers of these have been 
rather light the past week and as drought 
continues, the promise of the growing crop 
is not any too good, consequently farmers 
are inclined to hold back their surplus 
until further promise is made of coming 
crop. Demand has been steady and this 
week quite a large amount was worked 
to California buyers at very satisfactory 
prices which has caused a better demand 
here with some advance in values. Stocks 
here in elevators, however, are rather lib- 
eral and sufficient to last. 

Today’s values, basis 
common or Group 3, as follows: No. 3 or 
better yellow milo, en route or prompt, 
$2.25: No. 3 or better white kafir, en route 
or prompt, $2.02. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 
1925, were 


delivered Texas 


Stocks of barley on June 1, 
44,623 bus. 

Exports of grain 
June 6 were: Wheat, 

The Girard Grain Co., Ine., with offices 
in the Bourse building, has closed its 
doors and gone out of business. 

Stock of rye on June 1, 1925 was 43,529 
bus. compared with 78,955 bus. May 1, 1925, 
and 76,280 bus. on June 1, 1924. 

Stocks of oats on June 1, 1925, were 390,- 
090 bus. compared with 501,060 bus. May 
1, 1925, and 93,637 bus. June 1, 1924. 

Stocks of corn on June 1, 1925, were 140,- 
702 bus. compared with 208,673 bus. May 
1, 1925, and 4,871 bus: on June 1, 1924. 

Stocks of wheat on June 1, 1925. were 
1,971,649 bus., compared with 2,150,583 bus. 
May 1, 1925, and 1,016,560 bus. on June 1, 
1924. 

At 29th street elevator: Oats, 23 cars; 

corn, 4 cars; mixed grains, 2 cars; barley, 
2 cars; peas, 1 car; buckwheat, 1 car. 
Total, 33 cars. 
_ Those unloaded at Port Richmond dur- 
ing the same time were: Oats, 425 cars; 
wheat, 324 cars; barley, 264 cars; rye, 156 
ears. Total, 1,169 cars. 

Receipts: Flour, 40,932 bbls.; wheat, 566,- 
920 bus.; corn, 7,025 bus.; oats, 138,963 bus. ; 
rye, 1,088 bus.; barley, 4,481 bus., and 128 
tons of feed. 

Stocks in Philadelphia public ware- 
houses on June 1, 1925, were: Flour, 120,702 


for the week ending 
279,574 bus. 


bbls., compared with 105,874 bbls. May 1, 
1925, and 122,007 bbls. June 1, 1924. 
The following cars of grain were un- 


loaded at the Girard Point elevator during 
the month of May, 1925: Wheat, 1,334 cars; 
corn, 4 cars; rye, 35 cars; oats, 290 cars. 
Total 1,668 cars. 
Philadelphia Flour Market. 

Philadelphia, June 6.—The flour market 
is quiet but steady. Receipts for the week 
just ended were 40,932 bbls. We quote per 
196 lbs. packed in 140-Ib. jute sacks: Soft 
winter straight, western, $8.50@9; soft 
winter straight, nearby, $8.50@8.75; hard 
winter straight, $8.75@9; hard winter short 
patent, $9@9.50; spring first clear, $7.75@ 
8.25; spring patent, $8.75@9.25; spring short 
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patent, $9.50@10; faney spring and city 
mills patent family brands, $10.25@11. Rye 
flour, $7@7.25 per bbl. in sacks, as to 
quality. : 


DENVER, COLO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were 123 cars. 

R, H. Campbell, president of J. A. Camp- 
bell Co., flour merchants of Portland, Ore., 
was recently in Denver on business. 


John Hays of the John Hays Grain Co. 
of Wichita, Kans., was recently in Denver 
in connection with a suit against one of 
the local banks. 

W. Carey Cook, manager of the Long- 
mont Farmers Milling & Elevator Co. at 
Fort Collins, was a visitor in Denver the 
last of this week. 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


BE. F. Belden, Nashville representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., visited the local 
office during the week. 


F. M. Carter, flour and feed broker, 
Nashville, Tenn., was among the week’s 
visitors to the local trade. 

T. D. Jackson, grain and feed merchant 
of Tampa, Fla., was a visitor on the Mer- 
chants Exchange floor Saturday. 


The Mississippi Valley Grain Co., John 
M. Trenholm, president, is the style of a 
new company just launched here to suc- 
ceed the Mississippi Elevator Co. The 
latter company, which has been operated 
for several years, is being liquidated. In- 
corporators of the new concern are: John 
M. Trenholm, Ceylon B. Frazer, George J. 
Coleman, W. L. Owen and Walter Chand- 
ler. W. P. Battle, who was president of 
the old concern, will confine his activities 
to cottonseed products. 


Receipts of corn for the week were only 
80 cars but there is no searcity as buying 
is not large, oats getting the preference. 
Cash quotations Saturday were $1.24 for 3 
white or 3 yellow and $1.17 for 3 mixed. 
Oats receipts were 204 cars, the largest for 
any week of the season, and dealers feel 
good over the fact that at current selling 
prices all show profits. Buying is not for 
large amounts, but orders are received fre- 
quently and, for immediate _shipments. 
Quotations for cash were 57144@58ce Satur- 
day, but higher to come in after the specu- 
lative market took its upturn. Continued 
drought all over this territory is hurting 
corn and other feed crops and late cotton 
is also suffering some. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


T. C. Miller of the Custer Milling Co., 
Custer City, and E. J. Miller of Perry were 
among recent Grain Exchange visitors. 


Fred Jones has sold his interest in a 
feed business at Madrill and will join the 
staff of the Durant Milling Co. aft Durant. 


An elevator and a warehouse at Britton 
belonging to the Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. 
at Emond were burned recently. The loss 
was reported to be about $15,000. 


J. J. Gibson, grain traffic manager of the 
American Maid Flour Mills _at Houston, 
was in Oklahoma last week. He is making 
a tour of the grain areas of Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kansas. 


Fred Graves, elevator owner of Foss, 
who was here recently, said he did not ex- 
pect to handle over five cars of wheat 
grown in his vicinity this year. Last sea- 
son he handled forty cars. 


B. Cc. Underhill, representing the Kansas 
Milling Co., made a tour recently of west- 
ern Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle. 
He says that in some sections of the pan- 
handle the wheat crop is a total failure 
and fields are being grazed. 


_Northeastern Oklahoma has an excep- 
tionally good oats crop and prospects for 
a bumper corn crop, says Abe Richert of 
the Scannell Grain Co., who is back from 
a trip into that territory. Cotton prospects 
are excellent, he says. The territory grows 
very little wheat. 

Wheat cutting began in the vicinity of 
Minco and Pocasset on June 1, according 
to Robert Davidson of the Pocasset Grain 
& Elevator Co., a recent visitor here. Cut- 
ting became general over central and west 
central Oklahoma during the first week of 
June. No estimates of yields have been 
received where combination machines are 
being used. 
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J. R. Thomas of Carnegie, a director of 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers Ass’n, 1 
installing cotton gins at Carnegie a 
Lindsay and expects to be active in the 
cotton business along with the grain busi- 
ness this year. He says the wheat yield 
in the Carnegie area this year promises to 
be only about 40 per cent of normal, An 
increase of 60 per cent over last year in 
cotton acreage is estimated. Cotton pros- 
pects are excellent. Threshing, he says, 
will begin June 10 in that territory. iq 


The highest honor granted this year b 
the A. & M. College at Stillwater went to 
Miss Vera Vandenburg, daughter of Jesse 
Vandenburg of the Oklahoma City Grain 
Exchange. She received a loving cup for 
being the best all around student among 
2,500 attending there, the reward being 
based on moral and spiritual life, scholar= 
ship, leadership, democracy, loyalty and 
co-operation. She received her degree 
B. S. in teacher training in the home eco- 
nomics department and will teach ne 
term at De Noya, Okla. 

At a recent meeting in Oklahoma City 
of the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers Ass’n a program of group. 
meetings was arranged for, beginning June- 
15 at El Reno. Evening meetings are to 
be held at each place and attended by L. 
O. Street and C. F. Prouty, president T 
secretary respectively of the association. 
Other members of the board also will at-— 
tend part of the meetings. It was 
enthusiastic session of the board and mem- 
bers pledged themselves to give Serre 
Prouty the utmost co-operation during the 
year. The second meeting will be at Ho- 
bart, June 16. Others follow: Clinton, 
June 17; Woodward, June 18; Alva, June 
19, and Enid, June 20. After this series 
Secretary Prouty will arrange to hold 
group meetings of members in the north 
eastern part of the state. The board meet- 
ing was attended by President Street, Sec-— 
retary Prouty, J. R. Thomas of Carnegie, 
Cc. H. Cox of Enid, and J. J. Stinnett 
Oklahoma City. Members M. E. Humphrey 
of Chickasha and R. BE. Nelson of Clinton 
were absent on account of being out of the 
state. ; 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


A. A, Cunningham, of Sneath & Cunning- 
ham Co., grain dealers of Tiffin, Ohio, w: 
a visitor on the floor of the _ Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce last week. 

The ‘committee on hay and straw quo- 
tations” of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce for the month of June con- 
sists of Messrs. Robert D. Sinton, C. W 
mer Watkins and Marion C. Dinsmore. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore Cham-— 
ber of Commerce will be held on June 8 
at which the various grade committees 
serve during the ensuing year will 
elected. 

Michael J. Gehring, for many years as 
sistant superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad export grain elevator at this port, 
a man who was beloved by all who came 
in contact with him in a business wa 
died on May 28 and was buried on June 
He was 64 years old. ; ’ 

Exports from the port of Baltimore dur- 
ing the month of May, 1925, with compari- 
sons for the same month last year follow: 
May, 1925. May, 1924. 

21,823 19,18 


Flour, bbls. 


Wheat, busy “sate ce 851,427 
Gorn; DUS. sc vice wile seen ere 
Oats; Dus. Mies! teers 225,871 
Rye. Dus. (i.0' paee ees 1,337,952 
Barley, \ Pus. tee Caen 188,501 


The 7th annual convention of the N 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, an organizé 
tion of wholesale handlers and distributors 
of flour, with branch clubs in ten of ; 
leading cities of the United States, Wi 
held in this city on June 5 and 6, with 
good attendance. Headquarters were 
the Southern hotel, where an informal b 
quet was tendered the visitors on the eve 
ning of June 5 by the Baltimore Flo 
Club. Invited guests included the mayor 
of Baltimore; Hon. Sydney Anderson 
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merce, 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. One 
of the enjoyable features of the meeting 
was a boat trip on the steamer ‘‘Dream- 


and” to Annapolis, the state capital, 
where an inspection was made of the 
United States Naval Academy, the his- 


toric old state house and other places of 
‘interest. A buffet luncheon was served 
on the steamer and a jazz band furnished 
‘the music for dancing. 


The domestic demand for flour appears 
to lack confidence, and the buying is main- 
)ly to piece out, or keep up assortments. 
Under these conditions there is no volume 
to the trading. Export business has fallen 
and the weekly clearances from 
i Rye flour is dull. Quo- 
$9.25@9.50; 


825@8.50: rye flour, dark to light, $6@ 
25. 
NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 
The annual election was held recently 


and the entire ticket was re-elected. J. 
Barstow Smull remains as president; B. H. 
vice-president, and Walter B. 
Pollock, treasurer. 

The export demand for wheat during the 
past week was rather quiet. There was a 
seattered business in Manitobas and a 


‘little durums and spring wheat but the 
total in the aggregate did not exceed two 
» million bushels in all. 


week the following 

entlemen visited the floor of the New 
Fork Produce Exchange: S. P. Arnot of 
Chicago, C. S. Stevenson of Minneapolis, O. 
Pyle of Wilmington, Del., Gene Dreyer of 
St. Louis, J. P. Dold of Buffalo, Sidney 
Smith of Winnipeg, W. M. Kirkpatrick of 
“Montreal, and J. L. Hackett of Baltimore. 

Flour Situation. 


New York, June 6.—In flour a somewhat 


During the past 


! better demand developed for both spring 


and winter wheat qualities but this buying 
was not considered to be in the way of 
‘making replacements for future needs. In 
other words, the demand was simply to 
take care of unusual low stocks. 

Prices were strong, advancing with 
wheat, Despite the fact that Europe has 


been out of this market in a general way 


for a long time, there was no interest on 
the part of foreign buyers. Even clear- 
ances were unusually light. 

Spring patents were quoted at $8.75 @9.25; 
soft winter straights, $8.50@9, and hard 
winter straights, $8.60@9 per 196 lbs. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Fred L. W. Bennett, Correspondent. 


John H. Crane of the Sperry Flour Mills, 


this city and Ogden, is the proud possessor 


of a fine new Oldsmobile car. 
The winter wheat crop in Utah this year 


| is expected to exceed that harvested last 


year by nearly 


1,000,000 bushels. The 


1,778,000 


_ prospects are that the state will harvest 
: 2 


501,000 bushels, compared with 


in 1924. 


It is probable that in the near future 
a@ movement will be started to increase 
the grain warehouse facilities in Ogden. 
Tt is declared that they are far from what 
they ought to be for a city of Ogden’s 
importance from a grain standpoint. 

The Federated Seed Service, affiliated 
with the American Farm Bureau, is or- 
ganizing an excursion to visit various al- 
falfa seed producing sections of the coun- 
try, and it is expected they will include 
Utah, during the first week of August. 


Nephi Thomas of the Granite Grain and 
Seed Co., Sugar House, is quoted in a re- 
cent issue of the East Salt Lake Times 
regarding the removal of the State Prison 
from its present location. Mr. Thomas 
says it should be taken right away from 
the residential district. 


The Pacific Seed House has added eight 
new country buying stations in Utah and 
Idaho, equipped with cleaning machines. 
The company now has 34 stations in these 
two states, according to its popular man- 
ager, Paul V. Kelly. Mr. Kelly says busi- 
ness has been very satisfactory. 


The grain busimess in Ogden is reported 
to be poor by some of the retailers, but the 
seed business has been good this spring, 
they say. Prices are fairly steady, but 
money is none too plentiful. Retail prices 
are reported to be: Hay, best lucern, $17; 
timothy, $20; grain, oats, $2.40; wheat. 
$3; barley, whole, $2.40; . corn, $2.75; 
eracked, $2.85. 

The rains of the past week or ten days 
have been so heavy that it would take a 
mighty good pessimist to believe Utah will 
not have a bumper crop of everything this 
year. Even as these lines are being writ- 
ten another big storm has arisen, causing 
the rain to beat against the window pane 
in a vigorous manner. The grains are in 
excellent condition, as are all the crops. 


Jos. M. Parker, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Mills of Ogden, has a letter from 
a German baker who asks assistance in 
placing a German boy in an American 
bakery so that he may gain the benefit of 
American experience. It is proposed that 
an American boy be sent to Germany to 
take his place and learn the German sys- 
tem. The suggestion was received 
through an official of the American Em- 
bassy in Germany. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Suit for $7,750 has been filed in Ogden 
against the Farmers’ Grain and Milling Co. 
of Cache Junction, the plaintiff being the 
parent and guardian of an 8-year-old boy 
who was killed in a one-man elevator in 
use at the company’s place of business. It 
appears that father and child went to the 
plant on business and the child was killed 
in the elevator through defective equip- 
ment, the father claims in his suit. 

_ Louis S. Beckett of the Louis S. Beckett 
Co. says wholesale business improved con- 
siderably in the past 30 days. There is a 
good demand for milling wheat, principally 


turkey, dark hard variety. Supplies very 
limited, supplies almost depleted on this 
grade. Prospects are for a bumper crop 


of all grains in Utah and Idaho and with 
an anticipated short crop in the country 
compared with last year, the .farmers 
should get good prices and grain interests 
should enjoy a splendid business. 

The State Board of Agriculture has 
adopted rules and regulations for the cer- 
tification of grain for seed. Shipments for 


certification must show that the grain 
was grown on land previously cultivated 
and kept free from weeds and under no 


circumstances may it be planted on land 
that was in small grain or old sod the 
season immediately preceding. Varieties 
eligible to certification are Dicklow, Tur- 
key Red, Federation Kofford, in wheat; 
Swedish Select, in oats, and Trebel Blue 
Club in barley. 


The Supreme Court of the state has ruled 
that the appeal of the Oregon Pacific Grain 
Co. of Portland, Ore., in the Intermoun- 
tain Milling Co. case was without grounds. 
The Oregon concern sued the receiver of 
the Intermountain company for $47,051.10, 
representing 40 per cent of the loss_in- 
curred on 89 cars of wheat purchased in 
the Intermountain Milling Co.’s name and 
held too long on a falling market in the 
fall of 1920. The courts took the stand 
that there was sufficient evidence to show 
that the Pacific company was in practically 
complete control of the defunct Utah com- 
pany. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Toledo flour stocks June 1 were 31,000 
bbls. compared with 40,000 bbls. May 1 and 
38,000 bbls. on June 1 last year. 

Toledo grain inspections last week were 
as follows: 31 cars of wheat, 49 cars of 
corn, 47 cars of oats, 1 car of rye and 2 
ears of barley. Total 130 cars. 


The hay crop in southern Michigan and 
most of Ohio will be short and rains now 
will not help much. Corn needs rain very 
badly to make it come out right. 


Flour production of Toledo mills last 
week was 31,350 bbls., equal to 65 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 29,600 
bbls., and a year ago last week was 29,800 
bbls. 

The Kieser Milling Co. has been organ- 
ized here to take over the plant formerly 
known as the Kasco Mills, Ine. Toledo 
capital has been interested and the busi- 
ness will go on as usual with the same or- 
ganization with the exception of the 
officers, 

Message from Ottawa, O., last week said: 
“The extreme heat is seriously damaging 
wheat, oats and hay. I have never seen 
the hay as short before. Some farmers are 
turning their cattle in wheat and oats as 
pasturages are all dried up. Some wheat 
and oats will be cut for hay.” 

Inspections in this market for last month 
were 122 cars of wheat, by lake steamer 
Northwind, 113,000 bus., and steamer Thos. 
Maytham, 125,000 bus.; 133 cars of corn, 
181 cars of oats by lake steamer Coolidge. 
284,000 bus., steamer J. J. Boland, 481,000 
bus., 14 cars of rye and 1 car of barley. 
Total cars, 451. 


Continued hot and dry weather has re- 
sulted in better prices for cash grains and 
the demand has also shown some improve- 
ment. Consignments are on the increase 
as the upward trend makes an excellent 
market for this very thing. Mills are run- 
ning on better than half schedule and the 
feed trade is active. Flour sales- were 
larger last week. 


Ohio millers report some wheat looking 
good and other fields looking like a total 
failure. Heavy frosts lately did much dam- 
age to corn and wheat but most of the 
loss has been due to dry weather just as 
government reports show. Much replant- 
ing of corn is going on and the corn crop 
may be the farmers’ money crop this year. 
Wheat movement is slow and farmers 
mostly inclined to hold. 


Members of the Flea Club have gone on 
their annual pilgrimage to Harry Devore’s 
cottage at Long Lake, Mich. Those com- 
prising the party this year were George 
Woodman, manager of the Grain Marketing 
Elevator, Dick Spangler of Defiance, O., 
Charles Keilholtz of Southworth & Co., 
Robert Devore and the host. They will be 
gone about ten days or two weeks, depend- 
ing on the fishing and weather. 

The new Commerce Club was opened this 
week in the new Richardson building. The 
writer was taken through from cellar to 
attic the other day and though it is all on 
one floor it is certainly the last word in 
public clubs. From the modern offices to 
the dining room, lounge and kitchen it is 
complete and sumptuous to the last degree. 
It is here that thé Ohio Grain Dealers will 
meet the 28rd and 24th of this month. 
Those who attend will be well entertained 
and find the program very instructive. 

Purchase of the Ann Arbor railroad by 


the Wabash railway, announced officially 
the past week, again brings Toledo into 


the spotlight as the hub of another great 
railroad system. The Ann Arbor was or- 
iginally built largely through the promo- 
tion of Toledo capitalists of the early days 
and it was incorporated back in 1895 in 
Michigan as a’ reorganization of the old 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan rail- 
road. This new arrangement, if approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will give Toledo four different connections 
with the completed system. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


Miss Nora Creamers, formerly of Strauss 
& Co., has accepted a position with the 
M. W. Muller company as bookkeeper and 
stenographer. 

Chester Sileox, chief grain inspector of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, departed 
last week for a month’s vacation in the 
east. Mr. Silcox will visit St. Louis, his 
old home city, and return by way of Chi- 
cago and Salt Lake City. 

Walter Peters, manager of the grain de- 
partment of Tarr & McComb, Inc., left this 
week on his annual vacation. Mr. Peters 
expects to be absent from the office for 
several weeks and it is understood that he 
will spend his vacation at Big Bear Lake 
fishing and hunting. 

J. Carver Strong, manager of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, who has been at- 
tending the Texas Grain Dealers’ annual 
convention at Fort Worth, Tex., stopped 
off in Los Angeles several days last week 
and while in the city was a visitor on the 
floor of the exchange. 


_G. A. Collier,, marketing ‘expert of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., stopped off in Los Angeles for sev- 
eral days this week. Mr. Collier is re- 
turning to Washington by way of San 
Francisco after attending the Texas Grain 
pealers annual convention at Fort Worth, 
ex, 


Cash Markets. 


The grain market at this terminal has 
remained very good. The demand for all 
kinds of grain has been increased, creat- 
ing a market for all arrivals during the 
week and leaving empty railroad tracks at 
the close of the week. 

No. 2 yellow corn, spot, is selling at $2.46 
No. 2 yellow corn for prompt shipment sell- 
ing at $2.45; No. 1 yellow corn is being 
offered at $2.49 with a bid of $2.45; No. 2 
yellow corn, board terms, selling at $2.46. 
The barley market remains firm with No. 
2 feed barley for 10-day shipment being 
offered at $1.95. 

The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amounted to 24 cars, the demand good 
with the prices a little lower over a week 


ago. Utah-Idaho millrun selling at $40; 
Kansas bran, $37; alfalfa meal, medium 
ground, $29; molasses alfalfa mixed, $27; 


cottonseed meal, $40; beet pulp, $41; rolled 
pa $41; copra meal, $30; linseed meal, 

The hay arrivals for this week were 183 
cars; market is dull. No. 1 alfalfa selling 
at $20@21; No. 1 barley hay, $19; No. 1 oat 
hay, $21. At'‘the end of the week there 
are 2 considerable number of cars left on 
track. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Interest in oats was limited but the 
market showed considerable strength be- 
cause of the very light receipts and prices 
were higher. 

W. A. Van Horn, popular member of the 
local hay trade, who has built up a large 
and satisfactory hay shipping business, has 
returned from a two weeks’ visit to his 
customers principal cities of the 
South. 

_Cash wheat prices responded to the op- 
tion advances during the week and prices 
passed the $2 level, or 8c higher than a 
week ago. Spot buying was more active 
than for some time, and shipments to 
southern and nearby mills liberally in- 
creased. The demand, though, was only 
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Consignments handled on 
request 
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MILWAUKEE 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Peoria offers astrong outlet for 


CORN & OATS 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


SUCCEED 


5. O.S. 


Want Adsare theS. O.S. of business 
effort. They quickly find answers 
to your special trade requirements. 


Try them 
Use the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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Famers 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Duluth Winnipeg Sioux Falls 


Minneapolis 


——————————— 
CARGILL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
Specializing tn 
MILLING WHEAT 


Get Our Quotations. Samples Furnished 


on Request. 
Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. 
C. of C. Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. TURNBULL 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECEIVERS 
and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


for immediate milling wheat of light mois- 


ture and damage and more neglectful of 
low grades, which had to be sold at wider 
discounts, 

Herman Riesenberg, who has worked 
faithfully in the interests of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange as its auditor and book- 
keeper, and who is particularly deserving 
of a vacation, will spend the next two 
weeks visiting relatives in various Ohio 
and Kentucky cities. 

“Jack’’ Dorsel of the 
who has been undergoing treatment for 
physical disorders at Asheville, N. C., the 
past year, was recalled this week to attend 
the funeral of his two-year-old baby boy 
whose death occurred from spinal men- 
ingitis last Thursday. Condolences of the 
entire trade are extended to poor Jack and 
his family. 

The Grain and Hay Exchange ball team 
added another game to its string of vic- 
tories over various local trade organization 
nines when it defeated the Chamber of 
Con merce at the Gym Athletic grounds 
last Friday by a score of 2 to 1. The bat- 


Dorsel Grain Co., 


ting of Walter O’Connell featured the 
game. Ambrose Bender was manager for 
the grain boys and Gus Wissor for the 
OF C: 


There was no special activity in corn but 
a moderate improvement was noted in the 
demand, especially for eastern mill ship- 
ment, and the market ruled firm and prices 
about in line with last week’s close. The 


CORN — OATS — BARLEY 


Our prices will interest every feed buyer. We cover the entire Northwest and 
our service is both prompt and satisfactory. Let us know y ur requirements. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


DELMAR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Shippers of 


Sulphured, Natural and Clipped Oats, 
Barley, Durum Wheat. Also 
Milling Wheat and Buckwheat 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


CEREAL GRADING CO. | 


W.T. FRASER, President 


Grain Merchants 
Choice Milling Wheat and Rye 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH 


CARLISLE - BURNS GRAIN 


COMPANY 
Milling Wheat and 


Coarse Grains 
OMAHA, NEB. 


GRAIN EX. 


present high values have apparently cur- 
tailed consumption to some extent and 
concessions were necessary in many_in- 
stances to stimulate outside buying. White 
was less actively sought than recently and 
premiums were lost. Receipts were fairly 
liberal. 

Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati eleva- 
tors for last week and previous weeks were 


as follows: 
June 5, 1925 May 29, 1925 


Wheat, “bus. 6scscs 111,199 98,830 
Corn; “Duss s.swenie 133,274 144,183 
Oats; DUSsisic pacer 57,897 59,370 
RYe; DUSiat os nae 8,474 4,000 


Law Unfair. 

That grain shippers of Cincinnati and 
other cities are planning a movement to 
try to obtain repeal or amendment of the 
Standard Grain Act, requiring inspection 
of grains shipped in interstate commerce, 
it was disclosed in United States District 
Court, Friday, when H. E. Richter, head 
of the grain company bearing his name, 
pleaded guilty to violating the act. 

Richter explained that the law is unfair, 
in that it is not of uniform operation and 
places grain men of Cincinnati, Toledo and 
other cities, having grain inspection, at a 
great financial disadvantage in competition 
with places that have no inspection. He 
said the inspectors are not government offi- 
cials, but are employed and paid by grain 
exchanges. The inspection fee is $1 a car- 
load for incoming grain and 50 cents for 


REPORTER 


outgoing grain. He said that shippers in 
Covington, Cleves, Lockland or other near- 
by places, which have no inspection ser- 
vice, can ship grain without inspection. 

He admitted shipping grain to various 
points in the South. Judge Hickenlooper 
said that he could not pass on the fairness 
or unfairness of the law. He imposed the 
minimum fine of $100. 


MILWAUKEE. 


J. F. Foley, Correspondent. 


John Thauer, veteran member of the 
Milwaukee exchange, is the new doorkeep- 
er at the exchange. He is handling his 
position in an able manner. 

Receipts last week were 150 cars barley, 
246 corn, 178 oats, 36 wheat, 8 rye, 0 flax, 
7 miscellaneous; total 625 cars, against 359 
the week before, 278 a year ago and 387 in 
1923. 

Shipments last week were 340,650 bus. 
oats, 64,189 corn, 20,220 barley, 27,325 
wheat, 11,870 rye; total 464,254 bus., against 
418,011 the preceding week and 489,938 a 
year ago. 

The stocks of flour in Milwaukee on June 
1 were 16,213 bbls. compared with 17,515 
bbls. on May 1; that of 16,645 bbls. on June 
1, 1924; that of 53,359 bbls. on June 1, 1923; 
and that of 21,418 bbls. on June 1, 1922. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Mid-West Regional Advisory Board will be 
held in Milwaukee July 14-15. J. L. Bowlus, 
manager of traffic of the Chamber of Com- 
merce here, is the alternate general chair- 
man. 


A new addition has been built on the 
elevator of the McKercher-Rossier Milling 
Co. of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., which will 
increase its capacity by 5,000 bus. with a 
total of 20,000 bus. The additional space 
also gives 400 feet more of mill space. 

The Chas. A Keller Co. has been formed 
te carry orn the business formerly con- 
ducted by Chas. A. Keller at 1729 Vliet 
street, Milwaukee, until the time of his 
death. The incorporators are Rose Keller, 
Otto F. Duecker and Christian T. Duecker, 
and have incorporated for doing business 
in grain, flour and feed. 


Milwaukee milling output last week was 
7,000 bbls. of wheat flour as compared with 


3,650 bbls. the previous week and 4,000 
bbls. last year. Flour receipts at Milwau- 
kee last week were 56.210 bbls. as com- 


pared with 41,810 last year, and shipments 
were 2,770 last week as compared with 
18,290 in the same week of 1924. 

Rye is coming along fair throughout 
Wisconsin although in some places it is 
heading short. The small grains have a 
good color now but need moisture. Oats, 
barley and spring wheat have advanced 
some but are mostly a short stand. Rain 
is needea in all sections because of the 
drought which has prevailed for the last 
month, 


Larger movement of barley and coarse 
grains noted, but active markets prevailed 
and prices are 34%4c better for oats for 
the week, barley is up 1@2c, while corn is 
1@2c lower with premiums for wheat better 
for durums and winter grades. Rye is 
also 2@3c up on some export business. 
Rains and higher temperatures have im- 
proved corn prospects in particular. 

At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce Clearing Ass’n the 
following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: F. J, Phelan, W. A. Hotten- 
sen, A. L. Flanagan, H. H. Peterson, B. J. 


Aston, J. A. Campbell, Joseph Lers. The 
directors chose officers who are: AE 
Phelan, president; 


A. L. Flanagan, vice- 
president; Joseph Lers, secretary; . AS 
Hottensen, treasurer; and J. A. Campbell, 
assistant secretary. 


The largest cargo of rye ever shipped 
out of Milwaukee was that taken out by 
the steamer William H. Wolf and con- 
signed to Port Colborne, Ont., Canada. She 
loaded 144,026 bushels at the Rialto eleva- 


tor and 207,038 bushels at the Kinnickin- 
nie elevator, making a total of 351,164 
bushels. The market price for No. 2 rye 


was $1.17 per bushel, making the value of 
the cargo $410,745. This cargo reduced 
Milwaukee rye stocks to about 3,000 bushels 
on June 1. 


DULUTH. 


S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 
H. R. Reno, member Logan & Bryan, 


was a visitor on the Duluth market during 
the last week. He expressed himself as 
optimistic regarding the outlook in the 
grain trade on this market during the com- 
ing fall season, if the spring wheat and 
other crops turn out according to their 
present promise. He looks for market op- 
erations in all grains to attain good volume 
with the probability of foreigners being 
again liberal in view of the improving pur- 
chasing ability of the European countries. 

Trading in durum in fair volume during 
the last ten days on this market but it 
was spasmodic. The Barnes-Ames Co. was 
prominent on the buying end of the mar- 
ket in that grain absorbing the great bulk 
of the offerings at times. Shipments of 
durum for the eastern markets have been 
light for some time. Less than 2,500,000 
bushels of durum now remain in the eleva- 
tors here and it is expected that a large 
proportion of it will be shipped east under 
July contracts. Some boat space has been 
booked for nearby shipment, 


W. D. Jones, manager of the Hallett & 
Carey Co.’s Duluth office, has returned 


from an extended inspection trip over a 
wide area of the best producing territory 
otf North Dakota. He said that he was 


unable to find that any real damage had 
been sustained by the wheat crop through 


‘having 
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the recent frosts. The heavy rains of last 
week, he found, had supplied sufficient 
moisture to take care of all the growing 
crops for some time ahead. As far as he was 
able to discover, farmers over North Da- 
kota have become distinctly optimistic over 
the season’s outlook for all crops and they 
are disposed to make their plans on the 
supposition that outturns will be fully 
normal with better than the average looked 
for in some districts. As far as he could 
ascertain, much larger areas have been 
seeded to flax this season than had been 
counted upon originally, the breaking of 
new land and plowing of old for the crop 
been aided by fine weather con- 
ditions. 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
have adopted the following delivery basis 
on spring wheat grades for the new season: 


No. 1 hard spring, 2c above the contract | 


price; No. 1 dark northern spring, le above 
the contract price; No. 2 dark northern 
spring, 2c under the contract price, 
No. 2 northern spring, 
tract price. 


Under the present rule, No. 1 hard spring 
is deliverable at 4c over, No. 1 dark north- 
ern at 2c over, and No. 2 dark northern at 
lc under. No. 3 dark northern and No. 3 
northern, now 
under, are eliminated in the change. 


Movement of grain to the Duluth and 
Superior terminals is in the heaviest yvol- 
ume at present in several years. Grain has 
been flowing in from the country freely 
lately as a result of farmers having com- 
pleted their spring seeding and being 
anxious to dispose of their remaining grain 
holdings. Receipts of all grains here dur- 
ing May aggregated 7,513,781 bushels 
against 4,766,965 bushels last year. Ship- 
ments were 17,482,790 bushels against 12,- 
794,012 bushels last year. Comparative 
statement of receipts and shipments of 
orion at this market during the month 
ollows: 


3c under the con- 


—————1925-—___ 

Receipts Shipments 

Wheat, domestic....... 4,874,611 8,219,985 
Bonded wheat.......... 52,821 378,241 
MOtAIS .....0\y,0 ists wteteenteretes 4,927,432 8,598,226 
Corn 4.05. vs oan ene 2,853 62,962 
Oats; ~domesticy.ceeaeae 128,672 3,941,743 
Bonded oats. ssrcnceeee 36,245 20,000 
Barley, domestic....... 501,554 448 333 
Bonded barley......... 18,903 35,000 
Rye, domestics....csener 1,577,152 3,946,773 
Bonded. rye. cade seonee ,037 5,215 
Klax, domestic... Jc ee 248,933 284,538 
Totals: ccic.</s0.deieelaeteere 7,513,781 Fidel 
Wheat, domestic....... 1,757,750 3,839,329 
Bonded. wheat... ..<<isw.cisiemenieeniate ,260 
TOLALS yore e.0;csiceesieroeieee 1,757,750 3,866,589 
COIN 6 de ters.se seat 483,017 4,271,386 
Oats, domeésticicennae 327,663 1,318,939 
Barley, domestic.. 112,796 256,178 
Bonded barley... ae 8,334 19,444 
Rye, domestic.......... 1,714,330 2,878,699 
Bonded rye... sos cee 3,606- > fs%.hnm P 
Klax, domestic... .sse0 252,756 182,784 
Bonded. flax Gu. eaeeee 106,713 2.0. sae 
Totals) °is.eiomueereiceete 4,766,965 12,794,018 

MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


and © 


deliverable at 18e and 20¢ 


C. Kurth, Jr., of Milwaukee was a Minne-— 


apolis visitor last Thursday. 


T. J. Cassidy of the C. E. Lewis & Co 
is spending a few days at Osakis, Minn. 

F. M. Crosby of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. has just returned from a tour of Eu- 
rope. 

Harry Murphy of the Continental Grain 
Co. is back after a trip through the west- 
ern country. 


Harry Miller of the Atwood-Larson Co. 
returned from a visit to his old home in 
Iowa this week. 


Vv. G. Pickett, sales manager for the 
Everett-Aughenbaugh Co., was a Minne= 
apolis visitor this week. 

Leonard Brisley and E. W. Dittes of the 
W. C. Mitchell Co. have completed a tour 
over the Northwest, calling on their trade 
in the four states. 


The Everett-Aughenbaugh Co., millers of 
Waseca, have moved their executive offices 
from that city to Minneapolis. They are 
oecupying a suite in the Security building. 


Elevator ‘‘K,’’ owned and operated by 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., Flour Exchange, 
sustained a bad fire Saturday morning. 
The loss is estimated at as high as $40,000. 

Among the visitors on ’Change during 
the week were the following: A. S. Reed, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; L. O. Wampler, Sioux 
City, Ia.; A. B. Treadway, Los Angeles? 
W. P. Tanner, New York City; C. R. Davis 


and E. J. Kramer of Cleveland, Ohio; B. 
Lynch of Salina, Kans.; Ben G. Hetland 


of Milwaukee; A. K. Godfrey of Winnipeg; 
L. Aubert of Montreal; J. Vilooden of Win- 
nipeg; R. C. Davidson of Hutchinson, Kan.} 
Richard Swartz of New Ulm, Minn., and 
H. Laufman of Chicago. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—The local cash market was @ 
rather difficult proposition to line up on 
a number of days during the past week. 
Mills were in and out of the market in @ 
spasmodic manner and shipping sales ran 
up and down the seale in good shape. Local 
stocks did not show any great decrease 
during the week, being 6,494,026 bushels vs. 
6,674,960 a week ago and 9,902,149 a year 
ago. This is only three million bushels less 
than the same time in 1924 but with the 
character of the crop reports coming in 
mills may be glad before the new wheat 
begins to roll in, that the total is no less. 
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DANNEN HAY & 
Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


GRAINCOMPANY 


Write or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Flour business generally has shown some 
‘improvement during the past week and 
while nothing exceptional, at least it is 
better than it has been. Interior mills 
bought heavily in this market during the 
week, taking around 150,000 bushels one 
day alone. 


The first of the week, there being a 
three-day accumulation of receipts’ to 
peddle, the market was easier and was 
around 1@2c lower before the session was 
very far advanced, with No. 1 hard spring 
quoted at 4@28c over the July. Today the 
market was about 2c higher on the top of 
the range. Low protein wheat was slow 
sale through the week but anything testing 
around 13 per cent moved in fair shape. 


Based on today’s range of sales, No. 1 
hard spring sold at 4@30c over the July; 
No. 1 dark northern, 2@28ec over, and No. 
1 northern, 1@26c over. 


Durum, unless of high protein, was in 
-yery poor request from milling sources-all 
through the week until Saturday, when a 
little strength was in evidence. Today’s 
range shows No. 1 amber quoted at Duluth 
\July price @ 10c over; No. 1 mixed, 7c 
under @ Sc over; No. 1 durum, 5c under @ 
8¢e over. 


Corn—tThe first five days of the week 
showed a remarkably steady increase in 
the demand and consequent premiums and 
decrease in discounts for good quality yel- 
low and high colored mixed corn. Low 
colored, however, were inclined to be slow 
sale. Offerings generally were small here 
and not heavy enough to take care of the 
demand. Today, however, there was a 
slackening in the demand for all kinds and 
especially for that carrying high percent- 
ages of moisture. Local stocks for the 
week total 320,230 bushels vs. 260,957 a 
week ago and 174,964 a year ago. 


Today’s range of sales shows the follow- 
ing: Yellow, No. 3, 4@5c under Chicago 
duly; No. 4, 6@8c under; No. 5, 10@12c 
under, and the mixed corn as follows: No. 
3, 6@10ce under Chicago July; No. 4, 10@18c 
under, and No. 5, 14@15c under. 


Oats—Early in the week offerings of this 
grain were fairly moderate and there was 
a good demand for what came in on the 
tables. Shippers were fair buyers but the 

‘aggregate total for week was not in any 
way imposing. Today, when the futures 
| market skyrocketed some 3c or better, the 
cash followed right along and holders were 
getting July price @ %c over for No. 3 
' whites and %@2c less for the No. 4 whites. 
Local stocks showed a very moderate de- 
crease of some 400,000 bushels, being 13,- 
210,871 vs. 18,615,444 last week, and 692,066 
a year ago. This looks like a lot of oats 
as compared with the same time a year ago 
but if the news regarding the oats crop in 
the central states turns out to run close 
to current advices, we may be glad of the 
reserve stocks before we get through the 
season. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


A letter from Minden, Nebr., stated 
weather very dry, windy and dusty Friday 
and Saturday; all grain in need of rain, 
especially wheat, which is heading on short 

straw; thin stand. Good rain would do a 
_ world of good. 


Ross G. Wheaton was elected to mem- 
bership in the St.. Joseph Grain Exchange 
June 4th on transfer from membership 
formerly in the name of E. C. Roberts. 
Mr. Wheatcn is manager of the St. Joseph 
office of Farnum-Winter & Co., 1407 Corby 


building, and will represent that firm on 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 
Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 


change during the week ending June 6th 


included: J. L. Allen, Highland, Kans.; 
L. M. Graven, Clearfield, Iowa; J. Hamil- 
ton, Stewartsville, Mo.; E. Smith, Gower, 
Mo.; J. H. Payne, Maysville, Mo.; W. M. 
Cramer, Osborn, Mo.; K. E. Puckett, Go- 


wer, Mo.; L. S. Chapman, Chicago; W. 
Kurtz, Amazonia, Mo.; H. F. Walker, Grand 
ear ids, Mich.; W. H. Swim, Severance, 
ans. 


Arrivals of all grains showed heavier 
the first week in June than the May aver- 
age, and despite the nearness of the new 
wheat, the interest is picking up on offer- 
ings at all suitable for milling quality. 
Values have been advancing, and mills are 
taking clean wheat. Soft wheat has ad- 
vanced materially, being quoted today 
around $1.85 for No. 2 grade. Corn de- 
mand has been good, probably as a result 
of the hot weather. Oats offerings light 
and demand good, 


J. C. Moats, who has been manager of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., stock and grain 
brokers, has bought the interests of the 
Shannon Commission Co., which is retiring 
from business, and has organized a new 
firm which will operate under the name of 
J.C. Moats & Co. The new firm will have 
its quarters in Grain Exchange hall on the 
fourteenth floor of the Corby building, now 
occupied by Jackson Bros. & Co. } 

J. C. Moats, wno has been manager of 
Jackson Bros. & Co., stock and grain 
brokers, has bought the interests of the 
Shannon Commission Co., which is retir- 
ing from business, and has organized a 
new firm which will operate under the 
name of J. C. Moats & Co. 


The new firm will have its quarters in 
Grain Exchange hall on the fourteenth 
floor of the Corby building, now occupied 


‘gainmen and bankers, 


by Jackson Bros. & Co., 
will continue as St. 
of the Jackson firm. 


Farnum, Winter & Co., stock and grain 
brokers, have taken a lease on the quar- 
ters occupied by the Shannon company and 
purchased a membership in the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange in the name of Ross G 
Wheaton, manager. 


Both changes will 
June 1 


and Mr. Moats 
Joseph correspondent 


become effective 


KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


Edward Nathan of New Orleans, a bro- 
ker, said in Kansas City Wednesday that 
supplies of wheat at the port were ample 
to take care of the current export de- 
mand. 

Edmund M. Marshall, son of W. H. Mar- 
shall of the Marshall Commission Co., was 
elected a member of the Board of Trade 
Tuesday. He is only 22 years old and is 
the youngest member of the exchange. 

Among the week's visitors at the Board 
of Trade were: Cecil Lamont, Winnipeg, 
Ont.; John Sanford, New Orlefins, La.; 

J. Ismert, Oakland, Calif.; H. C. Shrangi, 
E. Shiller and J. Sheets, Denver, Colo.; L. 


Chapman, Great Bend, Kan., and C. D 
Jennings, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Harvesting of wheat began in several 


counties along the southern border of Kan- 
sas Friday, June 5. It had been going on 
in Oklahoma and Texas since Tuesday. 
In view of very hot weather this week, it 
is expected that cutting will spread to the 
center of Kansas by June 15, at which 
time special railroad rates for harvesters 
will become effective. 

James N. Russell of the Russell Grain 
Co., who recently covered Kansas and esti- 
mated the wheat crop at 85,000,000 to 86,- 
600,000 bus., has printed his report in a 
four-page folder, with a map showing the 
route he followed through central, south- 


ern, western, northwestern and _ eastern 
Kansas. The map also shows points in 
Colorado visited by Mr. Russell. 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 


Southwestern Milling Co. of Kansas City, 
returned Thursday from a tour of the 
wheat districts of Kansas. He was accom- 
panied by EB. G. Broenniman, vice-president 
of the Standard Milling Co., New York, and 
others. Mr. Hardenbergh said the average 
of estimates by the party on the crop of 
Kansas was 75,000,000 bus., which was be- 
low expectations. 


Owing to the resignation of Harry G. 
Stevenson as floor salesman, the Equity 
Union Grain Co. has engaged C. E. Fish- 
er to fill that position. Mr. Fisher will 
become a member of the Board of Trade, 
having bought the certificate of C. F. Mc- 
Cord of the McCord-Logan Grain Co. Harry 
G. Stevenson has not announced his plans 
for the future. The McCord-Logan Grain 
Co. will be liquidated and Mr. McCord will 


become assistant manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago. 


Payment of the final dividend of 10144 per 
cent to investors in the Central Seed Wheat 
Association, in the fall of 1923, is an- 
nounced by Harry Sharp of Topeka, Kan., 
secretary of the association. In raising a 
fund to buy seed wheat for unfortunate 
farmers in 13 Southwestern Kansas coun- 
ties, the association, composed of millers, 
received subscrip- 
tions of $133,189, but this proved excessive 
and $39,956 was returned. On the money 
used there was a profit of $93,767, based 
on a return from farmers of one-fifth of 
the 1924 crop. On every dollar invested 
there was a profit of $1.00%. The total 
cost of handling the fund was $12,046. 
Steps will be taken to disband the asso- 
ciation. 

Cash Grain Markets. 

W heat.—Receipts for the week, 543 cars, 

against 552 a week ago and 435 a year 


ago. The big end of the movement was 
on Monday, representing an accumulation 
over the holiday and Sunday. Buyers 


seized the opportunity to depress prices, 
and on a sharp decline very active buy- 
ing developed. The market started up 
when offerings diminished and ruled strong, 
but exhibited a slightly weaker tone on 
the final day. Millers, both local and out- 
side, were the main buyers and protein 
premiums increased. Smutty and low 
grades went to elevators. At the close 
hard and dark wheat showed net gains of 
2@10c, with No. 1 at $1.65@1.88, No. 2 at 
$1.64@1.88, No. 3 at $1.62@1.87 and No. 4 
at $1.59@1.86. Country advices indicated 
that the recent enlarged marketings, which 
were of a pre-harvest character, had be- 
gun to wane and that light arrivals might 
be expected during the remainder of the 
month. Soft wheat receipts were moder- 
ate, including few cars of choice grain. 
here was a good demand for milling 
grades. After an initial decline prices re- 
covered and the final quotations were 3@ 
5c higher, as follows: No. 1. $1.76@1.80; 
No. 2, $1.74@i.80; No. 3, $1.68@1.77; No. 4, 
$1.60@1.73. New wheat from Southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma is likely to appear 
in the market within the next few days, 
as harvest in those regions has begun, but 
no big volume is expected before the lat- 
ter part of June or early in July. It is not 
believed that farmers will be in a hurry 
to sell their surplus grain this year, as 
they are in a better financial position than 
a year ago and there is confidence that 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


‘‘We Ship What We Sell’’ 


ey We Ship What We Sell” 
owell & O’Rourke 
Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Cern 


846 Pierce Bldg. 
**We Ship What We Sel 


St. Louis 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


““THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 


125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT ST. JOSEPH 
EXPORT 
DU U TH Head of the Lakes 
L Feed & Milling Grain 
prices will advance as the season pro- ==]. 


gresses, owing to crop shortage. Kansas 
City elevators reported a weekly decrease 


of 180,000 bus. in local stocks, leaving 
1,769,000 in store, against 6,370,000 last 
year. 

Corn.—Receipts, 482 cars, against 234 a 


week ago and 155 a year ago. The outset 
of trading was featured by weakness in 
prices, reflecting the weight of offerings, 
but buying was good, especially by eleva- 
tor interests on a hedging basis. Shipping 
demand from the Southwest was. espe- 
cially active. Local feeders were fair tak- 
ers and there was industrial buying. How- 
ever, prices did not fully regain their 
losses. The closing quotations were gen- 
erally 1@8c lower than on the previous 
Saturday, with No. 2 white ,at $1.09%@ 
1.10, No. 3 at $1.07@1.09, No. 2 mixed at 
$1.07@1.08; No. 3 at $1.05@1.07; No. 2 yel- 
low at $1.12 and No. 3 at $1.10@1.11%. 
Stocks showed a weekly reduction of 301,- 
000 bus. to 3,199,000, against 677,000 last 
year. 

Oats.—Receipts, 164 cars, 
week ago and 62 a year ago. 
centage of the arrivals had been bought 
direct from the country, so that actual 
offerings were not heavy except on one 
or two days. Storage people were good 
buyers and there was a fair local and 
shipping demand. As futures ruled strong 
in the latter part of the week on adverse 
crop advices, especially from Illinois, the 
market went up rapidly on Friday and Sat- 


against 106 a 
A large per- 


urday, closing with net gains of 4@bc. 
Final prices were: No. 2 white, 55c; No. 
3, 5814@54%c; No. 2 red, 53c; No. 3, 52c. 


Local stocks increased 101,000 bus. to 503.- 
000, as compared with 80,000 a year ago., 
Kafir and milo.—Receipts, 93 cars, against 
54 a week ago and 23 a year ago. Mod- 
erate recessions in prices were recorded 
at the beginning of the week, when sup- 
plies were plentiful, but strength returned 
and dealers reported good shipping orders. 
The market advanced and closed 5@8e per 
ewt. higher on kafir and 1@3c up on milo. 
The final quotations were: No. 2 white 
kafir, $1.88@1.90; No. 8, $1.8 
$1.84@1.87; No. milo, $2.1 
$2.10@2.12; No. $2.06@2.08. Stocks de- 
creased 33,000 bu to 198,000, against 426,- 
000 last year. 


BUFFALO. 


H. E. Tweeden was a visitor in Phila- 
delphia recently. ; 
John Peek, manager of the Percy Kent 


Bag Co., was a_recent visitor with his 
brother in New York. 


Among recent Buffalo visitors was Clar- 
ence Case, president New England Flour 
Co., who drove through. 


Fred_E. Pond, secretary of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, will address the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants in conven- 
tion at Utica on June 19, his subject being 
“Grain Inspection.” 


Thomas E. Quisenberry, president of the 
Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co., who has been 


2 
4, 
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Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 


PR RATES OTB SPREE 2 UES EE) CAE. 
looking after the Buffalo office of the com- 
pany since last August, has returned to 
the main office at Kansas City. He will 
be succeeded here by J. BE. Musgrade, sec- 
retary of the company, who will arrive 
about June 15. Russell Ward continues ag 
local manager of sales. 


WINNIPEG. 
Geo. H. Meacham, Correspondent. 
The week closed with a further upturn 


in prices. Wheat lagged at the opening 
and showed a reactionary tendency, but in 


the last hour a report emanating from 
Snow. that the winter wheat country had 
Sustained very serious damage from the 


dry, hot winds of the last few days caused 
shorts to cover and brought in some fur- 
ther investment buying in October. Wheat 
carried all the other commodities with it 
and they closed mostly at the high points 
for the day. 

News dispatches from the capital state 
that the Board of Grain Commissioners will 
move their head office from Fort William 
to Winnipeg. Matthew Snow has been the 
Vinnipeg resident member of the board 
for some time. As the grain trade of Can- 
ada is centered in Winnipeg it would seem 
but logical that those intrusted with the 
administration of the Canada Grain Act 
should be resident here. It is probable 
that a Fort William office of the commis- 
sion will be maintained. 

Splendid rains over the prairie provinces 
Save prices’ a setback at the beginning of 
the week, but the trade realizes that it is 
a long way from spring wheat harvest and 
the early June prospect is rarely main- 
tained. Granting Canada a bumper crop 
this year the rosy picture is offset by the 


pessimistic reports of the world’s most 
important wheat crop, that of the U. S. 
winter wheat belt. 

The private reports issued early in the 


week were bullish in tenor, but since their 
publication the weather over the winter 
wheat belt and much of the spring wheat 
country in the United States has been 
very adverse. The end of the week wit- 
nessed very high temperatures and scorch- 
ing winds. There is no longer any doubt 
here but what the United States is out of 
the export wheat trade for the next twelve 
months. 

Naturally October wheat has gained 
ground, but it is the hedging month and 
has been by no means keeping pace with 
July. Winnipeg July is today the dearest 
wheat in the world and almost impossible: 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS GRAIN 
PROVISIONS 


MEMBERS 


COTTON 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 

L. F. GATES 

H. H. LOBDELL 
G. E. BOOTH 

H. J. ROGERS 

E. F. THOMPSON 
J. A. WHITE 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
60 Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


168 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 


Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHIOAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
fire 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


to buy as shorts are discovering to their 
discomfort. Winnipeg October is, on the 
other hand, the cheapest and when the 
spread between is and Chicago September 
and December are taken into consideration 


it should gain in the evening up process 
that must eventually take place. 
BOSTON. 
Clarence Case, president New England 


Buffalo last week. 
the McCarthy 
in the city on 


Flour Co., was in 

Vern McCarthy of 
Co., Minneapolis, is 
ness. 

Henry Knighton 
Sons is on an _ extended 
grain belt of the west. 

William Mackie of the H. S. Leviston 
Company has been visiting in Kansas City 
and other points in the west. 


Bros. 
busi- 


of Samuel 
trip 


Knighton & 
through the 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7% 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 

111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 

John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 


Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Winnipeg 


Merchants Exchange, 
Grain Exchange 


| Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris 


| Incorporated 
Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Spectalize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
. Between Terminal Grain Markets 


Howard A. Crossman, a member of the 
Grain & Flour Exchange, has: returned 
from a trip around the world. 

The Webster Mfg. Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of L. A. Scheck 
as manager of the Boston sales office at 
902 Oliver building. 

E. H. McHugh of the Eastern Grain Co., 
Bridgewater, Mass., and M. J. Lorimer of 


Cc. M. Cox Co., Boston, are in Europe for 
a two months’ vacation. 
CHICAGO. 
John F. Barrett is on an extended tour 


of crop inspection through the southwest. 

Fred Uhlmann has just returned from a 
European trip of several months’ duration. 

F. G. Winters of the Quaker Oats Co. 
has been making a crop inspection tour 
through Kansas. 

The Webster Mfg. Co. of this city an- 
nounces the appointment of L. A. Sheck 
as manager of the Boston sales office. 

The Edwin Anda Co.,, reported in the 
May 20 number as having been incorpor- 
ated for $7,500, was incorporated for $15,000. 

Paul Warden is now touring Europe and 
has cabled that the growing crops are in 
a seriously bad way, approaching a calam- 
ity. 

Edward Plagge is now in charge of the 
customers’ room in so far as grain busi- 


ness is concerned for Packer & Co., 201 S. 
LaSalle St. 

W. P. Anderson sold a membership on 
the Board of Trade at $7,700 net to the 
buyer, an advance of $100 from the last 


previous sale. 

Harold J. Droegger is listed among new 
applications for membership in the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, sponsored by Barnett 
and Joseph Faroll. 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


INDIANAPOLIS 
BROKERS 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, Stocks, Bonds 


NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cocton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


And All Leading Exchanges 


209 So. La Salle St. 


PROVISIONS 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


‘The Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks —GRAIN— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 
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The Animal Feed Co., whose product is 


mainly in hog feeds, with the mill at La- 
Salle and Root Sts., has given up their 


charter and discontinued the business. 
James A. Patten accompanied Vice Pres- 
ident Dawes, J. E. Gorman, president, 
Rock Island R. R., and others to Marietta, 
Ohio, last week to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of Marietta college. 
Disbursement of the $2,650,000 fund for 
tornado relief in Illinois, Indiana and Mis- 


souri has at present reached $727,234. Of 
this amount the largest item was for 


building and repair work, which accounted 
for $322,060. Medical aid amounted to $31,- 


409; clothing, $45,413; household goods, 
$133,000; live stock for farmers, $19,638; 
tarm implements, $19,806; burial expenses, 


$52,485; cash grants, $2,726. 

Trade Opinion. 
_In the spring wheat area copious rains 
since the first of the month have relieved 


droughty conditions which were causing 
apprehension. The spring wheat crop, 
therefore, is now progressing favorably, 


slightly above average condition. 
being, however, the decline 
in winter wheat is the dominating factor 
in the market. Sentiment seems to be in- 
creasing that the United States will be on 
a domestic basis during the coming season. 
We always export some wheat in the form 
of flour to Cuba and Central America, and 
will do so this year whatever be the out- 
come of the crop. Crop reports from Can- 
ada are favorable, and from Europe mod- 


is 
the time 


and 
For 


erately favorable.—Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Importers are not only skeptical of the 
reports of crop conditions, but they are 


also influenced by the belief that Europe’s 
yield of all bread stuffs will be about 400 
million greater than last year; they 
also expect Canada to raise 50 to 100 
million in excess of a year ago; because of 
their attitude, export trade is particularly 
slow. This condition is ignored in the light 
of our own crop prospects, many beginning 
to believe that we will have no surplus for 
export, and this certainly will be the case 


unless there is a goodly yield of spring 
wheat. The average of the private esti- 
mates was 671 millions; adding to this 


carryover from the previous crop of 50 mil- 
lions, we have 720 millions available for all 
purposes the coming year. Recently the 
Department of Agriculture estimated con- 
sumption at home for all purposes, 1924- 
1925, was 678 millions.—Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon. 

The foreign grain markets 
respond to the American 


slow. to 
situation, 


are 
crop 


Telephone Wabash 4745 


Aunt Future Orders | 
GRAIN _ ’ 


PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


5 Members 
New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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HARRY H. FIELD & C0. 


212 No. Wells St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEMBERS Branches connected 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange by PRIVATE 

NewYork Mercantile Exchange WIRES in all the 

Also all principal Exchanges principal cities in 

the United States 
and Canada. 


EGGS BUTTER 
CHEESE POULTRY 


BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
OR CARRIED ON MARGIN 


Private Exchange—All Depts., Main 0562 


| 


StTHIIIN 


throughout the 
country. 


and foreign statisticians seek to justify 
this attitude by reasoning that falls far 
short of being convincing. Two points 
have been stressed: 1st, that Europe 
promises larger home crops this year. 
that this larger home crop will be drawn 
upon during the early part of the coming 
season, thus obviating dependence upon 
the U. S. and tiding over to the new crops 
of the southern hemisphere. Europe may 
produce more wheat than last year, though 
the acreage in the principal countries 
shows no increase, but the yield is still a 
matter of the future. Regardless. of her, 
crop, however, records show that Europe’s 
grain trade is so adjusted that she takes 
from abroad for a series of years prac- 
tically the same amount of wheat in each 


four months period of the year. This 
means that from July to October, inclu- 
sive, Europe ordinarily takes as much 
wheat from abroad as during any other 


four months’ period, despite the fact that 
her own crop is then fresh harvested, and 
in that period the United States is called 
upon to furnish 54 per cent of the supply. 
The balance comes from the tailings of 
Canada and the southern hemisphere.— 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. 


An easier feeling was present in the 
wheat market this morning due to unof- 


ficial predictions of rains for the main 
portion of the wheat belt. This weakness, 
however, quickly passed and investment 


buying of September and December wheat 

came into the market and prices reacted, 
closing at the high point of the day. 

we have noted before, unless generous 

rains are present with cooler weather over 

the winter wheat belt, we expect prices 

to maintain a strong undertone until after 

the Government report. A little business | 
for export was reported in durums, but no 

figures given; 160,000 bus. of wheat were 

chartered to go to Buffalo. Indications © 
are for an increase of wheat on passage — 
in figures which will be issued Monday. 

We maintain a conservative friendly atti- 

tude towards the new crop futures.—J. J. 

3adenoch Co. 

Unusual efforts have been put forward 
to interest the general public on the 
side, but they come slowly. It must be 
conceded that current prices discount much 


damage and large losses. It is doubtful 
if conditions in North America at this 


time justify a further important upward 
price movement. Favorable reports are 
numerous; most of them are pigeon-holed. 
There isn’t much in the advices from the 
corn belt east of the Mississippi River now 
to indicate unfavorable crop progress. The 
crop losses of oats and hay, also the poor 
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BRENNAN | 


| Means Real GRAIN and SEED 
| Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


\Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 


The Rookery, Chicago 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members ef Principal Exchanges 


back and corners. Order form 80. Price, 
Don’t let your subscription lapse. PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 
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HENRY W. FARNUM 
HERBERT L. JONES 


The Hanover Bank Bidg., 


STOCKS 


| 
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DANIEL 


225 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


pastures in the very dry area east of the 


| Mississippi River, encouraged the more 
| general speculative support; the price rela- 
‘tionship to corn makes the “‘going easy 


‘for the bulls—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 

The wheat crop this year has certainly 
| suffered from freak weather and general 
lack of moisture. Reports from Ohio, In- 
| diana and Illinois bordered on the sensa- 
‘tional and serious crop losses are in sight. 
Any market that advances fast is entitled 
,to reactions, but on this crop we cannot 
expect any cheap wheat or rye. You must 
;realize that figuring wheat at $1.70 a bush- 
el and the purchasing power of money the 
producer receives only around $1.07 _ for 
his wheat at the country stations. Corn 
prices held fairly steady, but outside in- 
| terest in this grain is only moderate. The 
advancing wheat market is attracting the 
great share of attention. The weather 
conditions are very favorable for forcing 
the new crop along and reports from In- 
diana and Ohio say the farmers are look- 
ing forward to a good corn crop to make 
up for the disaster that has overtaken the 
wheat and oats. With other crops ap- 
proaching a failure, it is expected the pro- 
ducer will be a careful seller of his corn 
erop this year.—Farnum, Winter & Co. 

The seaboard reported a continued indif- 
ference on the part of foreign buyers, 
which would seem to confirm the apathy 
on the part of consumers on the other side. 
Advices from the spring wheat belt are 
fairly optimistic, but most of them state 
‘that frequent June rains will be needed to 
‘make up for the deficiency in sub-soil 
' moisture. Cutting of wheat has started 
in the extreme southern part of Kansas, 
' the wheat ripening prematurely as a re- 
sult of forcing weather. It is too early to 
} get any line on threshing returns. The 
government weekly forecast is for a break 
in the weather, with scattered showers in 
/ most localities. Broomhall had a cable 
‘from Russia giving an official forecast of 
the harvest of all grains at 50 million tons, 
against 41 million tons in 1924. The trade, 
however, are inclined to discredit Russian 
advices, as they have been found to be 
very unreliable for some time.—Cross, Roy, 
Eberhardt & Harris. : 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Damage reports continue to come from 
Tazwell, Peoria and surrounding counties 
and many state that a half crop of wheat 
is as much as can be expected in the 
spring lake district where several hundred 
acres are raised the wheat is very irregular 
and many acres have been plowed up and 
planted in corn. Rain is badly needed and 
the oats begin to show the effect of the 
dry weather. Scattered rains were re- 
ported Sunday morning but none where 
mostly needed, 
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J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 


The book, 94%x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board Pic td with leather 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, lll 


JESSE SPALDING 
PAUL E, GARDNER 


CHICAGO 


5 Nassau St., New York 


GRAIN 
COTTON 


FE. RICE 


CHICAGO 


PHONES: HAR. 0622—HAR. 0625 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Manufacturers 
RED COMB BRAND FEED 


327 South La Salle 8t., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The frost which recently visited many 
fields in this section did not injure as 
many fields as was at first expected. Close 
examinations showed that it was more 
destructive in some fields than in others 
and part of some fields were seriously dam- 
aged while others were only slightly in- 
jured. Some stalks show a shoot of green 
in the center which indicates a new growth. 

Many fields were replanted, the farmers 
believing that it was still early enough for 
corn to mature which is planted now. Dif- 
ficulty in getting good seed corn caused 
others to take a chance on the feeble 
shoots developing into good stalks. 

Cash corn prices remained steady Sat- 
urday with 27 cars. Only a few sales were 
made, the greater part of the receipts were 
held over. 

No. 3 yellow, $1.14%; sample corn, $1.08. 

Oats receipts were only 5 cars with a 
good demand and prices were 1%4@2%c 
higher. No. 3 white, 50 to 51 cents, and 
No. 4 white, 50 cents. 

Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending June 6th as compared 
with same week last year as reported by 
Secretary Peoria Board of Trade as fol- 


Name, 
Price, Dollars, 


Kind, Gross 
Cents 


on Consignments. 
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E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
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CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
$0 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 


Future Delivery on Margins. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
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lows: 

Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
Wikiea tetera oe ce c1 Gretel orate (oles 10,800 13,200 
CloErm J odakcasskatordaes piawlen 515,300 271,800 
Oats “Postny fouce ete os 165,600 244,800 
RS osad getewies waw e's aime 1,200" @ “tae... 
Bawley 2. iseaahits ssiaciaeeres 25,200 4,200 

718,100 534,000 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
WiHCAE. © Sain telecie visser hots inve 13,200 19,200 
COrn. cca. dea esa eka 6 Ae 338,400 131,850 
OBES bx rcicac cis tas’s Bite ote eche 147,600 261,000 
Rive’. see Sec ae as reales L200@ sees ne. 

SALIC Ho sos ge dlaris ale crnatere eee 2,800 8,800 
503,200 420,850 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


J. M. Robinson of Pomeroy, Wash., vis- 
ited the Merchants’ Exchange last week. 


Among recent visitors in Seattle were 
F. L. Shull of the Pacific Flour Export 
Co., F. B. Burke of the Sperry Flour Co., 
and D. A. Patullo of the Crown Mills. 


J. Carl Rinehart has filed suit in circuit 
court against A. A. Housman & Co. to 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 
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3 
recover $4,799.70 he claims is due him be- Benmohr listed for new crop grain Sep- 
cause of alleged fraudulent stock and grain tember loading, at 35 shillings. The vessel 


his money and 


manipulations of 
by the defendant company. 


Charter of a steamer to carry new crop 
grain to the United Kingdom or continent 
was reported yesterday, September loading, 
at 34 shillings. The Bunge Western Grain 
Corp. was credited with the fixture. The 
same interests have the British steamer 


margins 


was taken for wheat from a north Pacific 


port, with the option of parley from San 
Francisco. 
An equity suit has been brought in the 


federal district court by the Morgan Grain 

Co. against H. W. Collins, in which the 

plaintiff seeks to recover $20,000. The 
[Concluded on page 24.] 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, Cal.—The Nicholls Grain & 
Milling Co. of Los Angeles will open a 
branch office in Oakland. 


CANADA. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Co- 
déperative Wheat Producers, Ltd. is the 
new name for the Alberta Codperative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Man.—C. H. Sparks, for- 
merly with the New York office of the 
Bunge North American Grain Corp., is 
now with the local branch of that com- 
pany. 


ILLINOIS. 

Forreston, IIl—The Erdmeier Feed 
Mill was purchased by Ernest Ranz. 

Mt. Auburn, IIl.—J. C. Hight will be 
succeeded as manager of the Hight & 
Cline grain elevator by his brother, Wm. 
Hight. 

Ogden, IIl—The elevator formerly 
owned by J. S. Coon is now owned and 


operated by Frank Supple of Bloom- 
ington. 
Macon, IIl.—The Macon Grain Co. re- 


cently remodeled its office and repaint- 


ed the exterior and interior of their 
building. 
Litchfield, II|—C. D. Whitlock will 


manage the local branch of the Valier 
Spies Mlg. Co. They also operate an 
elevator here. 

Foosland, IIl—A grain elevator lo- 
eated at McNulta was purchased by the 
Foosland Grain Co. from Alton DeLong 
for the consideration of $4,600. 


Galesburg, IIl—The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Codp. Ass’n is arranging a meet- 
ing to discuss the problems of Knox 
County farmer elevators sometime be- 
fore harvest time. 


Springfield, IIl—The Wabash Railroad 
has consented to establish grain transit 
privileges by means of which grain in 
transit from country stations to eastern 
points may be stopped here for storage, 
cleaning and other processing without 
extra charge for this service. 


Divernon, I1|—Improvements costing 
several thousand dollars will be made 
on the local grain elevator, consisting 
of a ten foot addition being made to the 
height of the elevator, new car cleaner, 
passenger elevator, new car loader, and 
covering the exterior with heavy gauge 
galvanized iron. Noah C. Twist is im- 
proving the plant. 

Decatur, IIl—The A. & O. Grain Co. 
has incorporated with capital of $100,- 
000 and officers as follows: J. F. Evans, 
pres.; H. L. Legrand, vice pres.; M. C. 
Cooper, sec’y; H. C. Luckenbill, ass’t 
sec’y; T. R. Carroll, treas. The new 
company purchased the grain elevator 
properties of the Argenta Grain Co. at 
Argenta and of the Oreana Grain Co. 
at Oreana and Green Switch, and took 
possession June 1. M. C. Cooper will 
continue to operate the Oreana and 
Green Switch property while H. C. 
Lukebill will operate the Argenta ele- 
vator under the new corporation. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon, Ind.—A 10 ton scale has 
been installed by the Boone Grain & 
Supply Co. 


Lowell, Ind.—George Etzel of Fergu- 
son, la. has been named manager of the 
Farmers Elevator. 

Malden (Valparaiso, p. 0.) Ind.— M. 
C. Clark, formerly manager of the 
Scircleville Grain Co., has been named 
manager of the Morgan Township Coop. 
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Elevator Co., following the resignation 
of E. A. La Count. 

Lakeville, Ind.—The Lakeville Eleva- 
tor is now owned by Wolfe & Shaffer, 
succeeding Wolff & Miller. 

Wheatland, Ind.—The elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. was damaged re- 
cently by fire caused by hot ashes. 

Corunna, Ind.—J. H. Knauer has 
leased his elevator to Frank Bard and 
has, for the present, retired from the 
grain business. 

Scircleville, Ind.—The controlling in- 
terest in Scircleville Grain Co. has been 
acquired by C. Cunningham who will 
manage the plant. 

Scottsburg, Ind.—The EKberts Grain 
Co. has leased ground from the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. and will soon erect 
a building for a feed exchange. 


IOWA. 
Royal, la.—Dow, Hale, Lerigo, Inc., 
have taken over the business of Geo. 
Schissel. 


Moneta, la.—The Independent Grain 
Co. is succeeded by Dow, Hale, Lerigo, 
Inc., with headquarters at Davenport. 


Mt. Ayr, la.—Wilson Grain Co. have 
taken over the business of the Iowa & 
Missouri Grain Co. at Mt. Ayr and 
Redding. 

Shannon City, la—The Farmers Co: 
6p. Co. is building an addition to its 
storage room and will handle agricul- 
tural instruments. 


Chickasaw, la.—Sloat & Fallgatter 
Milling Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $10,000. Incorporators: W. 
A. Dorris, C. K. Fallgatter, Kermit Fall- 
gatter. 


Lamoni, la.—Rauch Bros. with head- 
quarters here succeed to the business 
of the Iowa & Missouri Grain Co. 
(headquarters, Mt. Ayr) at Davis City 
and Lamoni. 


Boone, la.—Fire, starting in the of- 
fice of the Consumers Coal Co., swept 
almost a whole city block, destroying 
among other buildings, the Williams 
elevator, valued at $20,000 and insured 
for $6,500, which was the only building 
insured. The total loss was estimated 
at $30,000. 

Irvington, la.—Work on the buildings 
of the Farmers Coop. Ass’n is now un- 
der way. McMurray Bros. of Algona 
have the contract. A new automatic 
wagon or truck dump which is capable 
of handling a load of 8,000 pounds has 
arrived. Grain is being handled by the 
improvised portable elevator which has 
been installed for patrons in this ter- 
ritory. 


KANSAS. 


Caldwell, Kans.—The Doster Eleva- 
tor Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000. capital. 

Chase, Kans.—A combination wagon 
and truck dump will be installed by the 
Farmers Elevator Co. 


Peabody, Kans.—The Peabody Mill 
has shut down until the new wheat 
crop is on the market. 

Ransom, Kans.—The K. B. R. Mlg. 
Co. of Marquette has purchased the ele- 
vator of the Geneseo Grain Co. 


Edna, Kans.—Machinery will soon be 
installed in the Wildgrub elevator of 
the Edna Grain’ Co., which is being re- 
built. 

Lawrence, Kans.—A Globe dump and 
lightning rods will be installed for the 
Derby Grain Co. by the Federal En- 
gineering Co. 
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Coldwater, Kans.—J. W. Wills has 
taken charge of the Larabee Elevator. 


Holton, Kans.—The C. Brubaker store 
has discontinued business. The stock 
of grain and feed was sold recently 
under an attachment. 


Pittsburg, Kans.—The plant of the 
Newton Mig. & Elevator Co. will be 
remodeled and new machinery will be 
installed for the new crop. 


Wichita, Kans.—The Adair-Hunter 
Grain :Co. has been opened by Dewey 
Hunter and E. H. Adair, formerly of 
the Baker-Evans Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kans.—S. P. Kramer, mem- 
ber of the Wichita Board of Trade, has 
sold his membership to the Rickel 
Grain Co. of Salina. The office will be 
in charge of Price Feuquay. 


Caldwell, Kans.—A charter has been 
granted the Damon Grain & Produce 
Co. for $20,000. J. E. Damon who or- 
ganized the company has a grain eleva- 
tor now under construction. 

Brewster, Kans.—In addition to the 
overhauling of the Derby Grain Co., a 
Globe dump will be installed and the 
building will be rodded. The Federal 
Eng. Co. has the contract. 

Wichita, Kans.—C. E. Cox of Ashland, 
for two years president of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Ass’n has been suc- 
ceeded by L. D. Wilson of Wichita. Mr. 
Cox was made vice president. 

Ryans (Severance, p. 0.) Kans.—A 
10,000 bu. cribbed elevator is being 
erected by the Security Elevator Co. of 
Hutchinson. A 4 bu. Richardson Scale, 
10 ton Fairbanks Truck Seale and a 10 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse engine will be in- 
cluded in the equipment. 


Salina, Kans.—Toney Humbarger has 
purchased the town of Shipton, Saline 
county, from Henry Seng, for a con- 
sideration of $8,750. The management 
of the elevator which belongs to the 
Shellabarger Mill & Hlevator Co., Sa- 
lina, goes with the town and Mr. Hum- 
barger will take possession Aug. Ist. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—Bruce Young, 
treasurer of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., will succeed Robert Vance 
as manager of the Consolidated Eleva- 
tors Co., a subsidiary of the company. 
Mr. Vance has formed a _ partnership 
with L. E. Rethhorst, formerly manager 
of the Kansas Grain Co., and they will 
engage in grain business. 
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MARYLAND. 


Hagerstown, Md.—D. A. Stickell & 
Sons has been incorporated to deal in 
wheat, corn, oats and hay. Incorpora- 
tors: Daniel H. Howard, K. and D. 
Ross Stickell. 


MICHIGAN. 


Coral, Mich.—The Skeoch Elevator, 
operated by Goul & Son for the past 
three years, has been sold to Alton 
Fisher of Mulliken, Mich. Goul & Son 
are going out of business. 


MINNESOTA. 


Morton, Minn.—M. A. DeWerd has 
purchased the elevator of the Morton 
Milling Co. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—The Great Northern 
Flour Mills is now owned by W. E. 
Coles of St. Paul. 

Norcross, Minn.—A Fairbanks seale, 
new dump, new belts and cups were in- 
cluded in the remodeling of the Farm- 
ers Elevator plant. 

Brooks, Minn.—C. D. Hall takes pos- 
session July ist of the recently pur- 
chased Farmers Elevator, and will in- 
stall electric motors. 


Russell, Minn.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Farmers In- 
dependent Elev. Co. will be held June 
13th at the D. R. Roberts grove. 

Watson, Minn.—A. G. Dahl has re- 
signed as manager of the Watson Farm- 
mers Elev. Co., effective July 1, and 
I. S. Kittleson will take his place. 

Waverly, Minn.—The Cargill Hleva- 
tor is being torn down as is an elevator 
at Smith Lake. The lumber from both 
houses will be shipped to Alberta, where 
an addition will be built to a Cargill 
house. 

Amiret, Minn.—The Struthers eleva- 
tor, recently purchased by the Farmers 
Elevator Co., will be torn down and a 
new modern elevator erected in its 
place, to be completed for the coming 
harvest. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian, Miss—The Slaughter Bro- 
kerage Co. has been out of business 
since May ist, 1924. 


MISSOURI. 


Agency, Mo.—E. E. Powell has re- 
signed as manager of the Agency Hle 
vator & Grain Co. 
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PA. 


| Fayette, Mo.—The Fayette Mill & 
‘Mere. Co. has sold its holdings to the 
2ooperative people but still operate the 
jousiness at New Franklin. 

Springfield, Mo.—The concrete and 
steel head house of 50,000 bus. capacity 
for the Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co. has 
‘been completed and the work on the 
‘tanks will be started shortly. The com- 
pany plans to add another 100,000 bus. 
‘capacity elevator in the future. 


MONTANA. 

Helena, Mont.—On June 12-13, the 

‘Northwestern Grain Dealers Ass’n will 
‘hold their convention at the Broadwater 
Hotel. 
) Buffalo, Mont.—Albert Lewis has pur- 
‘chased the Farmers Elevator for $7,000. 
‘Mr. Lewis has been manager of the 
plant. 


NEBRASKA. 

| Hastings, Neb.—The Farmers Grain 
'& Supply Co. has installed a scale. 

, Huntley, Neb.—A Fairbanks 10 ton 
‘Truck Scale has been installed by the 
‘Huntley Equity Exchange. 

, Beatrice, Neb.—Mr. and Mrs. Leeper 
vrecently purchased the Menke Feed 
Store and have taken charge. 

Elsie, Neb.—The Elsie Equity Merc. 
‘Exchange plans on installing a dust 
eliminator and may also install a man 
lift. 
| Polk, Neb.—An elevator will be op- 
erated by the farmers by organizing a 
“new company or continuing as they are 
“now. 
| Yanka (Brainard, p. 0.) Neb.—C. J. 
\Kinsler, former manager of the Farm- 
ers Grain Co. at Garland, now manages 
the company here. 

Elsie, Neb.—W. C. Bailey & Son have 
'the contract for the erection of the O. 
M. Kellogg Grain Co.’s elevator of about 
' 40,000 bus. capacity. 

Oshkosh, Neb.—The Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. purchased the property 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. and will 
‘make some extensive improvements. 

Lexington, Neb.—D. P. Rankin and 
associates have purchased the interests 
| of A. C. Leflang in the Kearney Flour 

| Mills. and chain of ten elevators. Mr. 
| Rankin will remain as manager of the 
| mill. 


} 


NEW YORK. 


Fulton, N. Y.—The Gilbert & Nichol 
Co. grain plant has been purchased by 
F. G. Luddington of Mexico, N. Y., who 
| will be associated with his sons Homer 
and George. The plant has a capacity 
of 40,000 bus. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Seventy thousand bus. 
of Manitoba No. 5 wheat, damaged by 
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Pittsbureh, Pa. 
fire and water, will be reconditioned at 
the Superior Elevator. The under- 
writers are represented by MHolmes- 
Browning Co.; marine adjusters. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Warwick, N. D.—A cleaner will be in- 
stalled by the Equity Elevator & Trad- 
ing Co. 

Spring Brook, N. D.—The Farmers 
Coop. Elevator Co. expects to build a 
35,000 bus. elevator replacing the one 
burned. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Fire destroyed 
the Farmers Elevator and the coal 
sheds of the Larimore Lbr. & Fuel Co., 
causing an estimated damage to the ele- 
vator of $10,000. 

Harvey, N. D.—A new scale and air 
dump are being installed by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. The elevator which 
was owned by the Harvey Mere. Co. is 
operated by H. T. Kemps. 

New Rockford, N. D.—The elevator 
properties here and at Divide (this post- 
office) sold by the Equity Codép. Ex- 
change have been bid in by J. C. Smith, 
who is renovating and repairing both 
elevators. 

Bloom (Jamestown, p. o.) N. D.—The 
Bloom Farmers Elevator Co., managed 
by Vincent Matejcek, will install a sec- 
ond ieg, a 10-ton Fairbanks Scale and 
an air truck lift; also other improve- 
ments will be made. 


OHIO. 


Mowrystown, O.—Edmund Handman 
has sold the Mowrystown flouring mills 
to Walter E. Rhoades of Buford. 


Fort Recovery, O.—J. M. Bell has the 
contract for installing a Bauer 19 inch 
Belt Driven Mill in the flour mill. 


Kipton, O.—J. M. Bell was awarded 
the contract for installing new equip- 
ment in the elevator of S. J. Davidson, 
the storage capacity of which has been 
doubled. 

Prouts Station. (Sandusky, p. 0.) O.— 
H. P. Ford has resigned as manager of 
the Central Erie Hlevator & Supply 
Co. The new manager is L. J. Stautzen- 
berger, formerly a manager of the Cen- 
tral Erie Co. 


Monroeville, O.—The grinding room of 
the Monroeville Coop. Grain Co. is being 
remodeled and a late model Bauer mo- 
tor driven attrition mill is being in- 
stalled. by J. M. Bell. Extensive im- 
provements will be made. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Arapaho, Okla.—The Farmers Union 
Coop. Ass’n has generally overhauled, 
repaired and repainted its plant. 

Ardmore, Okla.—John Bush has estab- 
lished a small mill and is manufactur- 
ing feeds, meal and whole wheat flour. 

Wagoner, Okla.—The Gilbert Grain 
Co. is replacing its old elevator with a 
new hollow tile modern elevator. Ed 
Coady is the contractor. 


Elk City, Okla—The Davis Mill & 
Grain Co. has chartered with $15,000 
capital by B. O. Davis, Henryetta Davis 
and Mrs. N. C. Miller all of Elk City. 
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Alva, Okla.—The Kansas Flour Mills 
will enlarge its plant increasing its 
storage capacity 250,000 bus. The 
Southwestern Eng. Co. has the. contract. 

Cordell, Okla.—Three elevators at 
this place have installed Kewanee auto 
truck dumps and one a Globe Combina- 
tion dump. The Cordell Mill & Grain 
Co. will discontinue business. 


Enid, Okla.—HEffective June ist, the 
Cox-Henry Grain Co. was dissolved. Mr. 
Henry will operate as the John Henry 
Grain Co. at Quilan, Rosston, Beaver, 
Willow, Brinkman and Balie, with head- 
quarters at Enid. Mr. Cox will operate 
at Isabelle, Orienta and Augusta with 
headquarters at Enid. 

Nowata, Okla.—The Star Engr. Co. 
has the contract for the construction of 
a 10,000 bu. studded iron clad elevator 
and an 80 foot warehouse for Frank 
Spencer. The elevator will be equipped 
with 1 leg, a feed leg and a 2 pair 
high feed mill. A 10-ton Howe Truck 
Scale and a 15 h.p. American Electric 
Enclosed Motor will be installed. 


OREGON. 


Portland, Ore.—Alloway & Georg 
Construction Co. has just completed the 
erection of a fire proof elevator for the 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 


Baker, Ore.—More than a hundred of 
the stockholders of the Tri-State Ter- 
minal Co. have signed a_ resolution 
which it is believed will be effective 
in the company resuming operation. 
The main office is located at Seattle. 
The company has a capital stock of 
$500,000 with mills and elevators at 
various points of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Denver, Pa.—Gehman bBros., opera- 
ting a flour mill, contemplate the erec- 
tion of a wheat elevator to accommo- 
date several thousand bushels of grain. 

Highspire, Pa.—M. A. Long Co. of 
Baltimore has the contract for the con- 
struction of concrete storage bins and 
working house of 105,000 bus. capacity 
for the Highspire Flour Mills costing 
$65,000. 

Lewistown, Pa.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the main building, grain eleva- 
tor and storage houses of the Mt. Rock 
Flouring Mills. Loss is estimated at 
$75,000, covered by insurance. The prop- 
erty was in the hands of the receiver, 
E. McClain Waters of Philadelphia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Cresbard, S. D.—The plant of the Cres- 
bard Grain Co. will be generally re- 
paired. 

Kampeska, S. D.—A new air dump is 
being installed by the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. who are making general repairs. 

Brandt, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. plan the erecting of a new ele- 


vator, replacing the one burned two 
years ago. 
Hazel, S. D.—Lightning rods have 


been installed by the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. who will also install ventilated 
enclosed electric motors. 

Eureka, S. D.—The Jacob Strobel 
Elevator has been purchased by Frank 
Veter and John Wolff who will dis- 
mantle the plant and build a new one. 

Pierre, S. D.—Frank Pettijohn has 
purchased the old grain house formerly 
used by the Pierre Hay & Grain Co., 


which will be wrecked and a modern ele- 
vator erected for this year’s crop. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Spontaneous com- 
bustion is believed to have caused the 
fire which destroyed the grain elevator 
and contents of hay and grain, belong- 
ing to Otto Traver, 10 miles east of 
here. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Napier Broker- 
age Co. has changed its firm name to 
the Kirkpatrick Brokerage Co., of which 
the principals are J. S. Kirkpatrick and 
EH. L. Kirkpatrick. 


TEXAS. 


Plainview, Tex.—An iron clad 30,000 
bus. elevator has been built by the 
Farmers Elevator Co., replacing the one 
lost through fire. 


Tulia, Tex.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
has completed its $18,000 elevator, ware- 
house and office. The elevator capa- 
city is 28,000 bushels. 

Cuero, Tex.—Fire,-believed to have 
been started from incendiarism recently 
destroyed the feed barn and storehouse 
belonging to EH. A. Tully with a loss 
estimated at $6,000. 

Lubbock, Tex.—Work has been started 
on a 20,000 plant for the Economy Mills 
Co., owned by J. B. Hancock, who is in 
charge of the company’s business here, 


Claud Tatum of Lockney and FE. H. 
Winningham of Tulsa, Okla. 
UTAH. 
Provo, Utah—A modern 1_= story 


building will be erected by the Wabash 
Produce Co. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Increased rates on 
grain and grain products from Northern 
Idaho to Tacoma and other Northwest- 
ern ports were granted the railways by 
a decision handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Creston, Wash.—The warehouse and 
bulk grain elevator of the Sperry Flour 
Co. has been leased by the Washington 
Grain & Milling Co. of Reardan, Wash., 
who will operate them for the coming 
season. The company has also leased 
all of the Sperry and Pacific Coast ware- 
houses along the Central Washington 
Ry. from Hite to Hartline. Roy Anyan, 
who has managed the elevator and 
warehouse for the Sperry Co., will rep- 
resent the new company. 
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» Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago board ot Trade 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


BUY ad SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


<. 8 


WINTER FREEZING CUTS CROP. 


Counci, Buiurrs.—A very large per 
cent of alfalfa has been winter killed 
in this section. Some lay the blame to 
freezing out, while others claim it was 
due to smothering because of a heavy 
sleet that covered the fields during the 
winter. This is going to cut the hay 
crop very short and we feel there should 
be an unusual demand for alfalfa seed 
for late summer and fall seeding. This 
will depend, however, on the amount of 
moisture we will have when the seeding 
time arrives —Younkerman Seed Co. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Timothy strong, with good country 
run old seed quotable at $6.75 to $7.25 
and bright clean seed probably worth 


more. Other seeds nominal, appended 
quotations based on latest reported 
sales: German millet at $4 to $4.25; 


common millet at $3 to $3.10; hog mil- 
let (sacked) at $2.55. 
Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black 


amber at $1.40 bulk on basis of last sale. 
Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 


$4 to $4.25; new era, $3.75; mixed at 
$3.50 per bu. 

Sunflower Seed—Quote sound seed 
nominal. 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 

The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures for clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
June 6: 


Range for wk. Close Close 

Clover— High. Low. June6. May29. 

Gash! .o.<%-911-ko 010.00 $17.15 $16.00 

OCU ite arctan 15.50 14.25 15.50 14.25 

DGC) ance ae 15.05 13.90 15.05 13.80 
Alsike— 

Aug. 13.25 12.50 13.25 12.50 
Timothy— 

Caph *t.5. 3.80 3.55 3.75 3.50 

Sept. anus 4.20 4.00 4,20 3.95 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., June 8.—The continued 
dry weather has been very unfavorable 
for clover and the cash and future op- 
tions were higher again this week. Oc- 
tober easily climbed above the fifteen- 
dollar mark and the buying was steady. 
Damage reports are being heard on 
every side and these induce fresh buy- 
ing when profit-taking weakens the mar- 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
fieties of grass, clover and farm 
seeds. Correspondence solicited. 


WM. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, 7 


ket. The weather during the months of 
July and August will make or break the 
seed crop and seedsmen will watch con- 
ditions closely. December clover is still 
at forty-five cents discount under the 
October as the foreign clover is deliver- 
able on December contracts. 

Alsike was also higher and the gen- 
eral trend is being affected by reports 
of the red clover crop. The trade is 
light but may increase at any time. 

Timothy has been one of the climbers 
and it looks like there might be a 
much smaller crop of this seed this 
year. More attention is being centered 
on this seed than for several months 
as stocks in the carryover are small and 
new seed may be quickly sought when 
it is ready for market. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a ‘statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending June 6, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Rets.Shpts.Re ar .Shpts. Rets. Shpts. 
Week.. 160 70 a 196 Ta 
Prev. wk. 171 102 ae 30 40 $3 
1924 eS 90 119 ie LEC 3 164 
1924-25 387,003 27,147 10,632 5,441 16,881 16,215 
1923-24 31,353 21,566 10,754 8,344 24,019 15,034 
1922-23 31,781 31,070 10,873 8,808 23,630 7234 
Timothy—Prices remain unchanged. 


Common country run about $6.60@6.65 
per 100 lbs., fair country run $6.70@ 
6.85, good seed $6.95@7, high grades 
$7.25@7.35, extra choice and fancy high- 
er, possibly $7.50@8. 

Clover Seed—Firm. 
$19.25@22 for 100 lbs., good $22.75@ 
23.75, choice $24.25@25.25, fancy $26.25 
@27.25 and Mammoth $22.25@27.25, ac- 
cording to quality. Red Top $17.25@ 
18.25. Fancy Kentucky Blue Grass quo- 
tably $30.25@32.75. 

Alsike—Firm. Fair country lots 
$16.25@18.75 per 100 lbs. Good seed 
$19.25@20.75; choice, $21.75@22.75. 

Alfalfa Seed—Firm. Recleaned $22.50 
@23.50 per 100 lbs. 

Flax Seed—14c lower to %c higher. 
No. 1 Northwestern closed at $2.801%.@ 
2.841% per bu. of 56 Ibs. 


Country lots 


ALFALFA SEED. 

RiIcHMOND, VA.—Referring to your re- 
cent communication regarding alfalfa, 
the demand here in the Southeast for 
alfalfa seed was not as heavy this sea- 
son as it was last, and there is probably 
a little more seed carried over this year 
than last season. 

The seed is mostly of American origin 
—Kansas, Utah, etc. Comparatively 
small quantities of alfalfa have been 
imported during the last 12 months. In 
Argentine alfalfa the qualities and 
prices of 1924 crop were not particularly 
attractive, and the new 1925 crop now 
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being offered is still of unattractive qual- 
ity, and prices are excessively high, 
ranging from 28c to 25c per pound, duty 
included. 

Speculators are offering new French 
alfalfa for Dec. 15 delivery at 15c per 
pound, duty extra of 4c per pound, mak- 
ing the seed cost 19c. This, however, 
is a speculative price entirely. The 
crop may or may not make seed. 

The East is not greatly interested in 
Arizona alfalfa, as Arizona alfalfa does 
not stand our winters as well as tnat 
of other localities. 

There should undoubtedly be a good 
fall demand for alfalfa. The short hay 
crops this season and the general unsat- 
isfactory results now being obtained 
from red clover would tend to make 
farmers sow decidedly more alfalfa, our 
own experience on our own farm being 
that we have practically eliminated all 
other hay crops except alfalfa from our 
fields during the past three or four 
years. Our farms are situated in the 
Piedmont and Tidewater sections of Vir- 
ginia—T. W. Wood & Sons. 


WEEKLY LINSEED REVIEW. 


New York, June 6.—United Kingdom: 
There continues a moderate demand 
for flax by crushers in the United King- 
dom and prices are generally very 
steady. Prospective supplies are im- 
proved, due to the larger crop in In- 
dia. 

The oil demand is inactive with con- 
sumers taking the nearby supplies with- 
out exception. 

Cottonseed oil rules steady with a fair 
trade passing in Egyptian sorts. 

Copra F. M. Straits May-July ship- 
ment quoted in London at 30/3 per cwt. 

India: The official estimate of 21,640,- 
000 or an increase of over three million 
bushels for the new Indian crop has 
assured liberal supplies for the future. 

Shipments this week amount to only 
248,000 against 476,000 a week ago. 
Since the first of April India has cleared 
2,796,000 against 3,024,000 at this time 
in 1924. 

United States: There is a little better 
demand for linseed from American 
crushers lately but only for the nearby 
seed. There is no interest for distant 
seed or oil. 

The weather in the linseed belt has 
not been so favorable as might be de- 
sired but much replanting has. been 
done and conditions are now ideal. 


Argentina: Movement of seed in the 
Argentine has materially increased. 
Prices keep steady to firm. Shipments 


to the Continent are much larger and 
stocks at the ports have increased to 
the large amount of 4,800,000 against 
2,400,000 last year and 2,400,000 two 
years ago. 

Shipments since January 1 have been 
14,732,000, leaving a balance of only 24,- 
600,000. Last year at this time ship- 
ments had amounted to 35,700,000, and 
the balance was only 17,800,000 bu. 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 

DuLutH, Minn., June 6—Flaxseed 
market continued on the draggy order 
during the last week with weakness 
especially apparent in the new crop fu- 
tures. Spot and July flax closed 1 cent 
off hand and September and October 
from 5% to 714 cents off. 

A bearish imanends was supplied in 
more liberal receipts and the apparent 
willingness of growers to dispose of 
their remaining holdings at the present 
price levels with the completion of their 
seeding operations. Receipts during the 
six days agregataed 29,351 bushels, and 
stocks in the elevators were reported 
at 232,000 bushels. 

Specialists in the flaxseed market had 
advices to the effect that the growing 
plant over the principal producing dis- 
tricts of the Northwest looks healthy, 
and that damage to the crop through 


frost was negligible. Statements agree 
that the acreage seeded to flax this sez 
son will be well up to the most optimis 
tic predictions. Farmers are expecte 
to make an effort to market any flay 
seed they have on hand almost imme 
diately as the great majority of grower 
are said to be satisfied with the pres 
ent level of prices. An increasing dis 
position is being shown on the part o 
growers to sell new-crop futures an 
so protect themselves to the extent of a 
least a portion of their prospective sea 
son’s crops. That selling was crediter 
with having been in a measure respon 
sible for the recent weakness in thos 
futures. 

Crushers committed themselves wit] 
just taking the current offerings on thi 
tables at the current level of prices 
They refrained from bidding for the rea 
son that present stocks in the elevators 
taken in conjunction with receipts fron 
the country, are estimated to be suff 
cient to cover the needs of the linsee 
oil plants up to the time the new sea 
son’s crop will be ready to move to th 
markets. 

Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du 
luth market on Saturday as compares 
with the previous Saturday, and th 
same period last year were: 

Saturday. Wk. ago 


Yr 


On track. .2.77%-79% 2.78%— RO % 2.3 ea 
To arrive.2.77% 2.78% 2.3 

DULY <n. eee 2.79% a anit 
Sept. .....2.521%4 2.5814 2.1336 

Oct. 2.47% 2.55 2: ion 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, June 6.—Stripping o 
the new crop of blue grass seed in Mis 
souri is about to begin. The work wil 
start in the southern counties June 
and before the end on the coming wee 
it should be general if no rains inte! 
fere. Judging from the number o 
stripping machines ordered from Kar 
sas City houses, farmers intend to say 
a large amount of seed. One firm re 
ported 250 machines sold. Recent ho 
weather has been favorable for ripenin 
the crop. Rains early this week wer 
good for filling, but in Northwest 
ern Missouri there was some ur 
easiness over flood conditions, 4a 
also in Northeastern Kansas. See 
houses are calling in their travelin 
men, who have been out selling forag 
seeds, and sending them into the blu 
grass regions to buy seed in the rougl 
It is not possible to say what price 
will be paid until more is known abou 
the yield and quality. A 


What is called local distribution ¢ 
forage seeds has been fair this weel 
with buyers taking small lots of came 
millet and Sudan. Considering the con 
plaints from Illinois about hot weathe 
and May frost effects on oats and cor! 
there is hope of calls from that stat 
for forage seed supplies, but thus fa 
no big demand has developed. Hig 
water in the Missouri River suggests t 
seedsmen the possibility of overflows i 
the bottoms, in case of further rain 
which would wash out crops and nece: 
sitate replacing with forage seeds. Kal 
sas City houses are raising prices 0 
seeds. 

Demand for cowpeas and soy beans | 
fair, with most buyers taking the so 
beans on account of cheapness. Thes 
are wanted to plant in growing fields ¢ 
corn. 

The harvest of meadow fescue i 
Rastern Kansas and Western Missow 
will be due within the next two or thré 
weeks. Seed houses show a limited i 
terest in the crop, which in forme 
years was important from an expol 
standpoint. Reports as to growth al 
mostly favorable, but it is not poss 
ble to forecast the yield or the prices. 

The local market for seeds is quote 
in a wholesale way as follows, per ewt 
sacked: 

Cane—Orange, $1.80@2; red top, $1.3 
@1.85; black and red amber, $1.80@ 


¥ 
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Brgreas’ sor BEANS SEED CORN 
AGRICULTURAL SEED 
COMPANY 


Biddle and Collins Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite Your Inquirie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We 


UCOOVOOOTATUTUCTOTNSAAOAA TONNAGE 
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GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. SAINT LOUIS 


Correspondence Invited KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Millet—German, $4@4.50; common, $3 
@3.50; Siberian, $2.25@2.75; hog, $2.25 


@2.50. 
Sudan—Fair to good, $4@5. 
bushel, $4.50@5; 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Cow Peas—Per soy 


beans, $2.15@3.25. 4 Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 

Soy Beans—Per bushel, $2.50@2.75; (Commerce, for week ending June 6, 
Black Wilson and Virginia brown, $3.25 4995: 

@3.50. Receipts, Ibs. Shipments, Ibs. 

ae Tim. Clov. "Diny, Clov. 

COAST GRAIN PRICES. tt apes Ne, SS! 20k OR 0a S30 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


exchanges on the Pacific Coast as of 
June 4, are as follows: 


The following table gives the stocks 


Portland, June 4.—Merchants’ Exchange, of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
gow SeSSion.. Gane shay vate warehouses at the principal ports 
Wheat— Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. and in transit by water on the dates 
faard white......... $1.60° $.... $1.50 $1.70 named, with comparisons as compiled 
| 1.60 1.65 1.47 , A 
eee ats =? re9 1e2 147 1... by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
Ward winter........ 1.59 1.66 1.47 157 of Trade for the week ending June 6 
Northern ct ee bias i ae 1.60 (000 omitted): 
Western red....... 1.58 ae seh A? ieee In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
ee rertem Se 16D et.S0 me it60 91.80) an ore, 1..3)664 97 150 3.661 97 
oy Boston a scc.s <vewias 6 7 380 1 
etree. £0-37-00 were. | cece toes Buffalo .....3,985 1,087 1,616 1,843 120 
ee stay. 86.00 Afloat 798 189 "508 wn eos If 
No. 3 E. Y. shpmt.47.50 48.50 48.00 49.00 Pere e sone 3,906 9,271 8,740 4,094 159 
‘Millrun, standard..38.00 40.50 36.00 39.00 Detroit ae 170° 8 20 180) LOM 
Bags—Spot, 12%c bid; July, 134e bid, pyiuth 2222 7,743 31 6,551 2,657 496 
'13%c asked; domestic, 13'%c bid, 14c asked. Coiedtonen gts : Pa an Fo) y 
Flour—City delivery prices: 49s, family Indianapolis 160 673. is tee 
patents, $10.40 per bbl; family pastry, $8.70; man (etvce sa 776 3 181 534 | 145 "i4 
whole wheat, $8.40; graham, $8.20; bakers’ anise wicca 144 540 194 3 59 
‘hard wheat, 98s, $9.60; bakers’ bluestem, Jyinneapolis..6,494 320 13,211 412 646 
fests. 98s, $10.10; bakers’ pastry, 988, Now Orleans 562 135 76 ee 
4 ov. Tr . 7 ay 9 
_ Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun, perry ere 356 “Ee ae dB 159 
i$44 ton; middlings, $56; scratch feed, $68; Giana 351 1.060 313 “1 4 
rolled barley, $49; cracked corn, $62; rolled Paaria nea a Seis 35 L0G ee ee 
oats, $50. F 53 5 8 
! Be. Francisco, June 4.—There were no Fi acaba Fre a= Ae tee ane 45 
‘sales transacted at either session of the G+ > Joseph 296 378 19.) oboe 14 
Grain Exchange yesterday. During the Sey Gus 157 801 316 ; 17 
morning session December barley, $1.55 moledo ; 620 197 463 29 3 
asked. During the afternoon, the same Mica te Pee a Pisa 
month, $1.57% asked. Wichita ..... 681 15 ; ; 
The grain price record book of the Grain Gana ech ig BOT RA ae 
ne ce * tue cobowing a8 the 18” Yates 776! oasis 240 ae 
Barley—Feed, $1.75@1.85; shipping, $185 = motal ....34,514 18,372 34,994 10,281 1,874 
2. Last year .39,915 11,878 5,251 18,317 587 


J 


Wheat—Feed, $3@3.10; milling, $3.15. 

Oats—Red feed, $1.85@2. ’ ‘ 

Mill Feeds—Shorts, $44@46; pecdlings, 
$54@56; millrun, $42@46; bran, $39@46 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last twenty-four hours: 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 


Corn—California white Egyptian, $3.10@ creased 809,000 bus. and oats 571,000 
3.15; eastern No. <3 Bae ae rae aa bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
ern No. 2 milo, $2.60@2.70; o eastern 4. — 3 
yellow, $2.45, bulk; No. 3 eastern yellow, sent terminal eee ere 
ees, wk. or aa te Ty Oe 

San Quentin bags, | eeeNIMAnaiuc Wheat %.-...! 30,553,000 81,362,000 20,445,000 
asked. No _sales. me ORCS Ole foer or 8,217,000 8,788, 000 7,438,000 

Seattle, June 3.—Prompt bid quotations Barley ences as 2,283,000 3,158,000 1,408,000 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange today fol- Rye ..---+--++ 4 74,000... eae 1,981,000 


ee eee SS Oe ee 


low: 
Oats—No. 2 white feed, $39 a ton. 
Corn—No. 3 yellow, $47.50 a ton. 
Wheat—Soft white, $1.60 a bu.; western 
white, $1.59; hard winter, $1.59; western 
red, $1.58; northern spring, $1.58; Big Bend 
bluestem, $1.6 
Yesterday’s ae receipts—Wheat, 15 cars; 
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FORT WORTH, TEX. 


NUN GU 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 


STRICTLY 
BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SNOT 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Mz 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Red Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Sl IMI 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


A A aS 


SLUT EMT HELINUOA TOC T TAU ECT RST ET HTN SAPP SRP 
R.C. Ayers, Pres. Harry Johnson, V- 


CONSIGNMENTS ; 


To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
cellent facilities for prompt handling and 
full market value. Our service will 
please yeu. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex, 
Two private wires to Chicago. 
= AMUCOUTUAMUTTOUUEHROPEUTASUUUUGALSAENSNCUGCUUALAASAA DOPED DAL YOAEOORCAERUUUUUUUOULAOOSOSRC0OELUU OULU UN 0 OUTTA 


J. E. Durell, Sec’y Treas. 


504 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
MMMM 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 810,000 bu. last week; 


2 
al 


ton has prepared a good program and 
subjects of direct interest to the dealers 
will be thoroughly discussed. 


a <> 
oats, 357,000 bu., and barley, 24,000 bu. FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
Corn increased .257,000 bu. and rye 6,000 CHICAGO 
bu. Details follow, last three ciphers e 
omitted, ei es Milae | ae The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ubilic. rivate. otal. 4sast yr. tragic a 
Wheat .....1,903 2,003 3,906,000 10,188,000 @TY on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
Corn ..3,696 5,575 9,271,000 the days indicated, subject to correc- 
Oais. eines 933 7,807 8,740,000 tions of minor importance, as reported 
tye tenes 028 56 4,094.00 nce, 
Barley, Ge RS Oe 128° 000 by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
Contract stocks of grain in Rite ale a ore ‘heb as follows (last three 
vators in Chicago decreased 918,000 bu. omitted) 
last week. Comparisons follow: eR en a ae ee 
Miia wit ast wi, “Last yr. June 1. . 60,639 22,166 9,190 1,533 93,528 
Whea th ase eae 1961000 2.819.000 3.289000 June 2...89,630 24,547 6,221 1,802 122,200 
Gorn | gaan CEsa 0lgmme eel Oona OL OOR oe. Gor ak. oiaee, meee - arauay aarage 
orn : az D ne 2954 2.248 123/115 
Oats --ia- ech 933,000 1,175,000 1,038,000 SORE Fr i458 DUE inauie oaenla tae 
ae June 6...37,608 14, 083 15,404 ,345 =68,440 
NORTHWEST DEALERS TO ene week ending 
MEET, June 6.404,576 122,014 63)282 11,113 600,985 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62, a ie 671 

Yearly future transactions for 

9.597.315 5,759,327 1,766.940 708,488 Std $27, 070 


The annual meeting of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association 
which is to be held at Helena, Mont., 
on June 12 and 13, promised to be one 
of extreme interest. Secretary Temple- 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending June 6: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
No. 2: CeGGe ES ROSE e RRO 20S | Trerdatateet rele Utsies! ciecdis » 0 «0,6 
No.. 3 "TeGs. «gas de memteser hie TOC eee mendes sto” See Sane eee 
No. 2 hard...160%@175% 163 @173 154 @179 152 @164 
No. 3 hard...154446@166 163 @170 153%4@175 150% @1621 
INO: LOT GRR teint codec rer wi stole sabe eins be) cic mare elie glers) ~ P biciele avesn eheia-es 
NO. BU THOTER reenact ed aie ot meme e aetna Slcie SrcRNG IRs! | Sloe ePecs)s oe eel 
CORN— 
No. 2 mixed.108% @117% 111144@114% 104 @109 105 @109 
No. Semixed 108% @i16re sae tees ol 103% @108 105 @109 
ING (Sis ode tT ilies Mem cattetterr: bey cin cahicctmeter crea eo tol cise cs 
No. 2 yellow.1144%@120 113% @118% 109 @113 107% @111 1144 @119% 
No. 3 yellow.112%@119 1124%@116% 108%@112 107 @110% 118%@117% 108 @113% 
No. 4 yellow LUSmc@ilGsreliiie OillGuiee Me SE ene. ses fades Mesos 105 @110% 
No. 2 white.114 @119 11214%4@116% 1064%@111% 106 @110 wen to UE A ae rare 
No;...3 Swhite Lily OI e.. co. ae 8 ote OSE GP LOSTG  VODLG @ALGS tise wars arwisth dow ates cle oleate 
NO. 4 WHS Le errr dita wrcklercrabe side stiitive, vo sisce cise eufels doth ateteta ce eicie wie levee aterde dle tte 
OATS— 
No 2 white. 48%@ 53 ASO ASG ae ick amt A's « ai & linda Layee re oue das 45144@ 52% 
No. 3 white. 4544@ 52% 471%4@ 54 47144@ 51 45% @ 51 461%46@ 51%, 431%4@ 50 
1554: weemrie oe O- 110 @117%4 Oe ERR OD at DDC CC eo OE ee 109 @116 111144@119% 
Barley us. BOM CMOS MMAR AS aa cic wie oe: Wicitmam Ro Pieler fetal owe cq ole 86 @ 93 71 @ 86 
PIAXSGHd. Meee ee ee tae tiavestannc aii sie ote an, cacao eS eideinatioles #2 270 @279% 
Peoria: Corn—No. 2 mixed, $1.144%@1.16%; No. 3 mixed, $1.12@1.15; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.144%4@1.18; No. 3 yellow, $1.13@1.16; No. 2 white, $1.1414@1.161%4. 0: ts—No, 3 white, 


46@5l1c. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly range of quotations for contract prices at. Chicago in June, the May range and 
the range previous to May 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


‘ —————-wWHEAT——_. CORN: - ATS———————, 
iy Set ial peat July. : Sept. Dec. a: é Sent. Dec. July Sept. Dec. 
May CR oa -eea 135%@166%4 129% @161% 13614@165% 105%%@120%4 104% @119% 88 @102 41 @49% 41%@491%% 9 4414@533% 
Pullman das oS a Red, $1.38: Prev. WHR ee. 121 @174% 123 @158% 1321, @136 95% @13815 9714 @13846 85144@ 8y 391%4@61 3914 @61 41% @42%% 
white, $1.40. f dune ds... e ses: I60%@165% 157 @162% 159% @105% 1154@i19_ 115%@N9% W%@101% ATOR 48% @50% 50% @53% 
Dayton, Wash., June 3.—Club, $1.45; red June “Stic. + wer 15714@161%4 15544@1593, 158% @162% 112%, @115% 113 @115% 93 @ 98% 47 @48 47%, @48%, 50 @51% 
co MBBS ey MNCS acme ee 159% @164% ay @161 159% @163 5 113% @ 115% 113%@115% 94 @ 96% 47 @48_ 477% @48% 50% @51_ 
: Rs e 3.—Bart Inte~ taney eure 163% @1685% 159%4@164% 161% @165% 114%, @118% 114%@118% 94%@ 99% 47% @49% 48% @50%. 50% @53 % 
Mn erbt; tariey red, marquig fortytoid June 6..::.---<. 167%@110% 163% @167% 165%@170 116%@118% 11G6%@118% 9814 @102% 50 @51% 5OK@S2% 53%K@55” 
and club, $1.40; Jones fife, $1.38. June, ox sat ote 167% @ 169% 163% @166% 165%@168  11554@117% 115%@117%  965@ 99% 50%@54 51% Gree 23%, @BT 
Davenport, Wash., June 3.—Hard white, ng or week ending— ’ : 
m, club, marquis, gold in, May 144% @161% . 135% @152 129%, @144 102 @108% 1053%4.@112% 104% @111%  391%4@425 41 @43% 41% @44% 
135. ee : ae (May 15914@169  150%@157%% 142 @149% 105%@114% 108% @117% 108%@115% 421%4@45% 42% @45% 43% @45% 
Lewiston, Idaho, June 3. — Red, $1.39; May 156%, @171% 1464%46@1538% 139 @145% 111146@1153g 114%@118% 1123¢@115% 445¢@46 437%,@454% 44 @45% 
white, No. 1, $1.41. May 163144@174%4 150% @15654 1411%4@14914 111%@114% 113% @116% 1124%,@115% 4454@45% 4383%,@46 431%,@45% 
Walla Walla, June ER tbat $1.60; May 165 @173 156% @166% 14914,@161%, 1147%,@118%, 116%@120% 115 @119% 453%, @49% 45% @49% 457% @4914 
club, $1.44; turkey red, $1.4 June 15744@170% 155%46@167% 158%, @170 112% @119 113 @119% 93 @10214 47 @b4 47% @551% 50 @57% 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling’ on silverware. 

DARLING & CO. 
Department K 


U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 
Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


Tn 
2 99 

= 66 ’ RED P d 

o apman’s top rroducts  — 
= MEAT SCRAPS SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 2 
= 50% Protein BONE MEAL = 
= DIGESTER TANKAGE = 
= 60% Protein SALT = 
= RAW BONE MEAL Table — Rock — Block = 
= Write or wire for prices = 
eS Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. = 
= Mills:—Riverdale, Illinois ~ 
SMM MU TCU UCU UU 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 


Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHIOAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


| Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


——=WHEN BUYING: 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


“Specializing in ground serzenings, ground 
barley and all typer ci grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


MALT GRAINS 


18% protein, 7% fat, fibre not 
over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


: Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 
PRATT FOOD CO. 


2 HAMMOND, IND. 


Ear NITTTLOUCUUUUUILUMIICUUTTOITTIOUUUITUILILLLCLLIIOO eUITOCLOOnOOUUTU LLU LLIDpLo Louies 


Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGH1 Ok MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Winter Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
ee poe Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 

‘orn Go 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Oh'e 


GOTT LLL LCAT OLE 


SPATTTNUOUUTUUL UCU LUCE HLL UEC 


All 
Prepared 
Sizes of 
Superior 
Quality 


Powdered 
Poultry 
Select 
Lump 


} 


CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


AND 
CoO, us 
INC. 


BAG: 


: 


June 10, 192! 


Feedstuffs 


FEED DEMAND TO BE BETTER. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—As a matter of in- 
formation, insofar as tnis part of North 
Carolina is concerned, it seems we are 
headed for more or less feed troubles 
account of drought. Pastures are in 
miserable shape, and while the indica- 
tions are for rain, unless we do get some 
relief it will certainly be a very trying 
situation for the dairy trade. Most of 
the dairymen are in very good shape, 
but hardly in shape to satisfactorily pay 
for roughage, and increase grain feed 
in the summer months. If this condi- 
tion exists long over any wide area of 
territory the demand will be better than 
usual this summer.—/. D. Earle Feed Co. 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Kansas Crry, June 6.—An advance of 
50c a ton was recorded in cottonseed 
meal this week. This was due princi- 
pally to the fact that mills everywhere 
are practically through with the sea- 
son’s grinding and are determined to 
hold remaining stocks firmly. Demand 
continued light and scattered. Okla- 
homa was the only state offering any- 
thing to Kansas City. Mills there asked 
$37 a ton. Kansas City dealers bound 
to raise their selling price to $42.30 for 
earlots. Marketing of the first car of 
new cotton in Texas was suggestive of 
the coming season, which, feeders and 
dealers say, promises a big crop. 

Freer offerings and a reduction of 50¢ 
a ton in the Minneapolis mill price, to 
$41.50@42 a ton, contributed to an easier 
market for linseed meal. The demand 
continued slim. Kansas City handlers 
cut off 80e from their selling price, mak- 
ing it $46. 

Only a fair summer business was evVi- 
dent in tankage and meat scrap. Tank- 
age sold at former prices, $50 a ton for 
carlots and $55 for tons. Meat scrap 
was quoted unchanged, at $55 and $60. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


Oats receipts, 232,000 bushels bonded, 
297,000 bushels domestic. The market 
has shown independent strength with 
substantial advances occurring the past 
few days. This has been due largely to 
crop reports of a most unfavorable char- 
acter, indicating a yield materially less 
than what was previously estimated. 
Crop news from now until harvest will 
probably be the determining factor in 
establishing values. The export demand 
continues but on a much smaller scale 
and it is possible that a price level may 
be reached that will prevent further 
business of volume. Locally, conditions 
show but little change, the consumptive 
demand varying but little. Premiums 
have varied only fractionally—L. W. 
Forbell & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAXSEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1INn., June 6—We quote 
from the Van Dusen Harrington crop 
report of June 3: 

“Flax, as a rule, shows a good con- 
dition, except in the dry territory, where 
some of it has not as yet germinated. 
In Hastern South Dakota it is only fair. 
Owing to the dry weather some of the 
contemplated flax acreage may be aban- 
doned altogether. If so, the total may 
show a slight decrease under the earlier 


NEW ORLEANS 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING -TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


LS, 


estimates. In summary, we believe tha 
at present the Northwest prospects fo 
wheat and small grain are under thos 
of a month ago. This is due principal] 
to drought in South Dakota, Souther: 
Minnesota and parts of Montana. Jf, 
North Dakota and the northern half 6 
Minnesota, conditions as a whole mee 
sure well up to those of last year.” 

This confirms our impression that th 
prospect for an increased acreage thi 
year is not as good as it was thirt: 
days ago. Notwithstanding heavy rain 
in spots, we have not had a general mod 
erate downfall of moisture to give y 
a sub-soil supply. There have been sligh 
changes in flaxseed values the past wee] 
up and down.—Archer-Daniels-Midlan 
Company. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


Like the wheat feed market, oil mea 
has also started to come into its own 
The export market continues firm an 
shipment of cake from all points in th 
country includes Minneapolis, Chicagi 
and Toledo. While the domestic de 
mand for the last couple days has no 
been quite as good for oil meal as i 
has been for wheat feeds, there ha: 
been, nevertheless, a marked improve 
ment in sales. With general condition: 
as strong as they are it is not unrea 
sonable to anticipate higher oil mea 
values. — Bertley Bulletin, Chicago 
June 6. 


PROSPECTS GOOD. 


Lirtte Rock, ArKk.—The cottonseet 
meal is well cleaned up with light in 
quiries. In my opinion there will con 
tinue to be a reasonable demand fron 
the mixed feeders during the balance 
of the summer season, until the ney 
crop crush opens up the coming fall 
The oil mills have about all closed dowr 
for the season with few of them wel 
stocked with sufficient meal to suppl} 
the demand through the summer. 


The price on cottonseed meal range: 
about as follows, basis f.o.b. Little Rock: 
Choice high grade 43% protein cotton 
seed meal, $39; choice high-grade 414% 
protein cottonseed meal, $37.50; go00¢ 
grade 36% meal, $34. I do not thin 
there is much chance for any lowe 
prices until the new season’s crus! 
opens up, as the stocks are all in strong 
hands that are amply able to hold then 
for a good price. 

The present crop prospects’ througl 
Arkansas are the best of any season 
The government report yesterday shows 
85% for Arkansas against 58% for @ 
year ago; in fact, the entire South has 
good prospects.—S. P. Davis. 


FEED MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, June 6.—While city feed was 
unchanged yesterday, it was intimated that 
the position was still a decidedly strong 
one and that practically nothing was offer- 
ing for nearby shipments. Western feeds 
ruled slightly easier although values were 
continued on the basis of the previous re- 
port. The only change made in the entire 
group occurred in linseed oil meal and this 
was reduced slightly. 

Quotations were as follows: City bran, 
$86; middlings, $38.50, in 100-lb. sacks; red 
dog, $50.50, nominal, in 100-lb. sacks; west- 
ern spring bran, prompt shipment, $34.75; 
standard middlings, $386; flour middlings, 
$438@43.50; red dog, spot, $49.50@50, all in 
100-lb. sacks, all-rail and lake-and-rail 
shipments; rye middlings, $36; white hom- 
ing feed, $44.75, all in 100-lb. sacks; cotton- 
seed meal, 36 per cent protein, $45; linseed 
oil meal, $48.80, in 100-lb. sacks. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee, June 6.—There was an im- 
provement last week in the Milwaukee 
feed market, with a heavier demand bring- 
ing a corresponding increase in prices. 
Wheat feeds offered for prompt shipment 
were readily absorbed and some July ship- 
ment orders were booked at about $2 off 


prompt quotations. Current quotations 
per ton are: Winter bran, $30@31; spring 
bran, $30@30.50; standard middlings, $32.50 


@33; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 


ne 10, 1925. 


13.50@44.50; rye feed, $30@31.50; linseed 
|}, meal, $44@45; cottonseed meal, $41.50@ 
: hominy feed, $40@41; oat feed, $6.50@ 
50; gluten feed, nominal, $34.80; in 110- 
sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


\San Francisco, June 1.—Barley, ground, 
'8@40; oats, rolled feed, $42@43; mill run, 
1@44; linseed meal, $50@54; alfalfa meal, 
6@29; Egyptian corn, $55@60; beet pulp, 
18@40; scratch feed, $62@64; barley, 
\led, $38@40; bran, $40@43; middlings, 
3@56; cocomeal, $35@36; milo maize, $48 
+50; cottonseed meal, $55@58; cracked 
‘rn, $56@58; feed corn meal, $£9@30; mo- 
sses alfalfa meal, $29@30. 

BOSTON. 


‘Boston, June 6.—Prompt shipment, per 
jm: Spring bran, $35.50@36.50; | winter 
can, $36.50@387.50; mixed feed, $37.50@43; 
ie dog, $49.50; hominy feed, $45.50; stock 
ed, $44; oat hulls, reground, $13; cotton- 
bed meal, $44.50@50.50; linseed meal, $49.25 
boner 


. 


Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sacks, rolled, $3.05; 
it and ground, $3.35. 

Oats—All rail: fancy, 40 lbs., 65@66c; 
mey, 38 lbs:, 683@64c; regular, 88 lbs., 62 
i68e; regular, 38 lbs., 61@62c; regular, 34 
's., 60@61c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 
@63c; fancy, 38 lbs., 61@62c; regular, 38 
's. 60@61c; regular, 36 Ibs., 59@60c. 

} BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, June 5.—There is little change 
») record in the general feed situation. For 
iucked spring bran and western middlings 
nere is a fair jobbing demand and first 
and offerings of wheat feed are not ex- 
‘essive. Hominy feed is firm and sparingly 
‘ffered in near positions. Gluten feed 
nchanged. Alfalfa meal holds its own in 
rice, while for dried beet pulp there is no 
iquiry. Quotations follow: Spring wheat 
‘ran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $34.50@35; 
VYestern middlings, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, 
36.50@37; hominy feed, per ton, $45@46; 
luten feed, per ton, $40@41; alfalfa meal, 
er ton, $31@32; dried beet pulp, per ton, 
38 (nominal). 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, June 6.—Offerings of feed 
tuffs are light and with fair demand 
rices are well sustained and the markets 
re firm. Quotations are for carlots in 
00-Ib. sacks: Soft winter bran, $38@39; 
rinter middlings, $38@44; spring bran, $36 
1087; standard wheat middlings, $38@39; 
four middlings, $41.50@45; red dog, $49@ 
0; rye middlings, $36@38; reground oats 
sed, $12@13; fine yellow hominy, $44.50@ 
5; fine white hominy, $44.50@45; low grade 


jour, $51@56; cottonseed meal, 36% pro- 
sin, $47@49; cottonseed meal, 41% pro- 
2in, $50@57. 


MEMPHIS. 


| Memphis, June 6.—Quiet prevailed in the 
sed market and prices did not show much 
yhange. Mixed feed manufacturers report 
airly good inquiry for prompt shipment 
ind prices were raised $1@1.50 a ton fol- 
ywing the upturn in raw material prices. 
Tillfeea lightly offered and buying small. 
Vheat bran quoted $32@32.50 for spot 
tuff and $31@31.50 to arrive. Gray shorts 
uoted as low as 937 earlier in week, but 
‘ow $38 is lowest. Alfalfa meal in limited 
emand and one medium quotable at $27.50 
pot or 30 day shipment. Cottonseed meal 
vuiet and steady, strongly held and de- 
nand moderate. Spot 386 per cent quoted 
pee with 41 at $38.50 and 43 at $40.50 


; ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, June 6.—Wheat feed stronger 
md higher, but market very narrow, with 
ery little available for immediate or quick 
selivery. Car hard bran sold at $31.50 
seal for immediate shipment and split car 
oft sold (direct sale by mill) bran at $31.50 
‘nd white middlings at $39.50; otherwise, 
yray shorts quoted to arrive at $35@36, 
md hard bran (prompt) at $30.50. Oats 
eed held at $9 and white hominy feed 
sacked) at $41.50. 

_ Alfalfa meal—No sales. To arrive, in 
. h. sacks, No. 2 quoted $20.50, No. 1 at 
25.50 and choice at $27.50. 


DULUTH. 


Duluth, June 7.—Trading in feeds was 
‘elow par on this market during the last 
veek, Demand from any quarter was 
ontracted and millers complained of ac- 
umulating stocks. The market was steady 
nd unchanged: Closing prices per ton 
ollow: Bran, $27.50; shorts, $31; Boston 
aixed, $31; red dog, $43; flour middlings, 
34; ground oats, $30; No. 1 ground feed, 
39.25; No. 2 ground feed, $37; No. 3 ground 
eed, $37; No. 3 ground feed, $34.50; cracked 
eed, $34.50; cracked corn, $43.75; coarse 
‘orn meal, $48.75. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, June 6.—The mill feed mar- 
‘et was firmer in tone under continued 
‘ght offerings and an active demand, but 
dvances in prices were recorded only for 
oft and hard middlings, which were shown 
_ preference over standards and bran. The 
emand was mainly for prompt shipments 
hough inquiries for deferred delivery were 
vetter. An increase in orders was ex- 
rected because of the intensely warm 
veather. Quotations represent 100-Ib. 
acks: Soft winter wheat bran, $34@34.50: 
lard winter wheat bran, $33.50@34; stand- 
rd middlings, $35.50@36; soft wheat mid- 
lings. $39.50@40; gray hard middlings, 
39.50@40; mixed feed, $36.50@37; No. 1 
ilfalfa meal, $29; hominy feed, $40@40.50. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, June 6.—Western feed was 
‘educed about 50c per ton for all qualities 
ind the feature of this position was the 
act that mills were offering for shipment 
rom the middle of the month forward. 

City feed continued in a very tight po- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


sition, with sellers not offering for ship- 
ment at all during the current month. 

Western bran was quoted at $34.75, 
standard middlings $36 and red dog $49.50, 
while city bran ruled at $36, middlings 
$38.50 and red dog $50.50 per ton. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


. Minneapolis, June 6.—The local situation 
took a rapid turn for the better at the 
tail end of the week and this morning 
most any price could be heard, as the ask- 
ing figure. The trade here are in a very 
nervous frame of mind and expect most 
anything to happen. Just as an illus- 
tration, through a misunderstanding this 
morning the secretary’s office was a trifle 
slow in getting the local flour shipments 
posted on the board and the morning 
gathering of local feed jobbers immedi- 
ately became very concerned over the fact 
that apparently there had not been one 
single barrel of flour loaded out in the 
previous 24 hours. Old heads should know 
that such a condition is a virtual impos- 
sibility, but nevertheless there was much 
scurrying around until it was ascertained 
that the absence of flour shipments was 
merely a clerical oversight and when cor- 
rected some semblance of calm was re- 
stored. 

The late squeeze in May middlings has 
resulted in great care on the part of the 
local trade in anticipating a heavier run 
of flour and consequent heavier produc- 
tion of all kinds of mill offal. The spread 
which existed just a short time ago as 
between spot bran and all of June is nar- 
rowing up rapidly; a short time ago it was 
$3 per ton and today it is around 50c@$1. 

The unexpected bulge in oats undoubt- 
edly had a sympathetic effect on feed prices 
today and it is natural to expect that if 
this strength continues to show up in the 
coarse grain that feed will also reflect 
a certain amount of this strength as well. 

Today’s asking prices were as follows: 
Standard bran, $28; pure bran, $28.50; 
shorts, $31; flour middlings, $84; red dog, 
$42@43; oil meal, $42@43. 

Feed shipments totaled since Jan. 1, this 
year, 247,756 vs. 305,683 last year; since 
Sept. 1, 500,529 tons vs. 577,087 a year ago. 


FEED STUFF SITUATION. 

With added dry weather and stronger 
grain markets buyers of all feeds for 
animal consumption have turned their 
attention more or less to their require- 
ments for the next sixty to ninety days 
and with the additional inquiry mar- 
kets have firmed and show tendencies to 
advance with any volume of buying de- 
veloping. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, 
middlings, $31; 
red dog, $42. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $30.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.60; flour middlings, $37.60; 
red dog, $44.60. 

Kansas Ciry.—Bran, 
shorts, $33.50. 

Sr. Louis.—Bran, $30.40; gray shorts, 
$35.90. 


$28; 
flour middlings, 


standard 
$35; 


$28; gray 


ALFALFA MEAL. 


Demand has fallen off slightly. Prices 
have declined slightly. Nominally quoted 
new bag basis, choice, $30; No. 1, $28; 
No. 2, $21.50. Fine ground grades, $3 
to $4 a ton premium. 


Recrounp Oar Frep.—Demand has in- 
creased; production has been curtailed, 
with which prices have advanced; 
firmer feeling. More buyers interest and 
less sellers, based on intrinsic values. 
Some buyers have turned their atten- 
tion to this commodity as a safe invest- 
ment for storage. Reground, $7 to $7.50; 
unground, $8 to $9. 


Hominy Frrep.—Supply and demand 
fairly well balanced. Hominy feeds of 
lower fat contents than seven are 


slightly in excess of the demand with 
substantial discounts offered by sellers 
to buyers. Nominally quoted, white, $41 to 
$42.50; yellow, $40 to $41. In bulk 
where available, $1 to $1.50 a ton less. 
Linseed Oil Meal.—Slightly better de- 


mand. Firmer. Prices. Nominally 
quoted mills, $45; resellers. $44; Chi- 
cago. Pea size $1 a ton more. Minne- 


apolis, fine ground, $42; pea size, $43. 
Oil meal in bulk where available, $2 per 
ton less. 

Dried BurrerMILK.—Demand is very 
strong and practically no cars are avail- 
able. No quotations at this time are 
therefore being made. 

CorroNSEED Mrat. — The market is 
firm, production is light, and demand 
fair. Today’s quotation for 43 per cent 
protein, Chicago basis, is $45.50. 

Packers’ Propucts.—There is a good 
demand for packers’ products and prices 
are quite firm. Today’s quotations are 
as follows: Meat scraps in carlots f. o. 
b. Chicago, $55 per ton; 60 per cent 
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SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. i 


BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, 


Live Stock Ex, 
E, 8t. Louis, Ml. 


Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


110 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


protein digester tankage, $50, with raw 
bone meal unchanged at $50. 

GLUTEN Frep.—The market is over- 
sold and there is a demand that cannot 
now be filled. Prices are nominally as 
follows: In bulk $33 a ton, sacked 
$35.80. Gluten meal of 40 per cent pro- 
tein $45.80 in sacks and $43 in bulk. 


CHarcoaAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33@388 per ton, depending upon 
size of charcoal. Less than carlots, $35 
@50 per ton, sandard units of 50-lb. 
burlap bags (for the finest grades, paper 
lined) in 13-ton minimum cars. 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to June 7, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for, each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending June 7: 


Total Total 

Sta-— Total for previous 

tions. season. week. week. 

Kentucky Gas 0. 17 4.93 .29 .03 
ORIG. Wain heroes 15 4.35 .25 -O1 
W. Virginia..... 1 6.22 78 .00 
ATichigan’ sce sae 7 2.89 18 .08 
Mmdiana hk. cae 16 2.85 15 .05 
LMinois. Rasen 19 3.98 .35 .08 
Wi isconsiny jer. 5 4.08 1.08 ea Wy 
Minnesota ...... 18 4.39 1.57 «29 
N. Dakota...... 16 4.53 2.17 «12 
Ss: Dakotas... 13 3.71 2.09 -30 
Montana Geacees 12 3.00 1.06 .65 
Nebraska ...... 18 3.42 93 .29 
MOWA. ss osmeeeitee 22 3.89 1.61 “19 
Missourl “ba..ewe 24 5.18 92 21 
WCAnSas, <.seiares 25 4.49 -74 36 
Oklahoma ...... 11 2.81 120 26 


BROOM CORN MARKET. 


Throughout broom .corn areas the 
past week, temperatures have been high- 
er, with scattered light showers re- 
ceived, the only district reporting rain- 
fall of any consequence being the Car- 
negie district in southern Oklahoma 
were 2.45 inches was received. Chickasha 
reports .77, with other weather bureau 
reporting stations showing around 4 
to less than % an inch. During the 
week high winds prevailed which has 
been detrimental from a soil moisture 
standpoint. Taken as a whole, the en- 
tire broom corn area is in need of mois- 
ture. Southern and southwestern Okla- 
homa districts as well as central Okla- 
homa sections were favored during May 
with rains of a local nature while the 
Northwest district which embraces the 
Oklahoma and Texas Panhandle, south- 
west Kansas, northwest New Mexico and 
southeast Colorado did not receive suffi- 
cient moisture during the month to be 
of any material benefit. Advices from 
this section state that crop conditions 
and the outlook at the present time 
are more unfavorable than for a number 
of years past. 
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Let Us Be Your Broker 


we" SOUTHERN OUTLET msn 


Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn, 


ST 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 
Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


MILL FEED BUYERS ===, 


are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Houlton Grain Company 


WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


The Lindsay district reports crops 
being taken from $70 to $110 and a 
shade above. In the: dwarf districts, 
prices paid range from around $60 to 
$100, principally from $70 upwards. Ac- 
tivity has been more pronounced in the 
Lindsay district, as farmers’ holdings 
are larger and more concentrated. Hold- 
ings in the dwarf districts are scattered 
with crops not offered in many instances 
as present crop conditions, especially 
in the Northwest, are unfayorable.— 
Broom Corn Review. 


CHICAGO COTTON INSPECTION 
BUREAU. 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture R. 
W. Dunlap on June 8 announced a 
change in the regulations of the cotton 
futures act, reducing the transfer unit 
of certified cotton for delivery on 
futures contract, from 100 to 25 bales. 


They were also amended to recognize 
the establishment of an inspection bu- 
reau by the Chicago Board of Trade as 
well as the establishment of a board of 
examiners at Houston. 


Another change was the elimination 
of the section requiring that trans- 
ferred cotton should be delivered to the 
place of storage at destinations not later 
than 6 p. m. on the second business day 
preceding the day set for delivery. 


Fannin’ 
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Both Hot Air and 
Hot Water Heating 
Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation, 
Moisture and Heating Reg- 
ulation. RELIABLE deal- 


ers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable 
to sell for several reasons:1: Our 
complete line of various sizes, 
both heating systems, to meet 
every need. 2: Best materials, 
construction and workmanship. 
3: Ease of operation and possess- 
ing every convenience of modern 
incubation. 4: Maintains a posi- 
tive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation 
of pure, fresh air. 5: Correct 
heating and hatching tempera- 
ture and moisture in all climates, 
6: Double enclosure heating 
system utilizes heat from lamp 
in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: 
Has an abundant nursery space. 


The Best Yet 
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RE L IA 2 LE 
Standard 
Blue Flame Hover 


The Leader of them all. A wicke 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1925 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 

Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 

Coal I 
Burner Brooder 
Colony Stove 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coa' capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer's Favorite. 
Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
tors, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 
44 years at it 
Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices, 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
.2802 Chestnut St. QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 
Reliable Becarse right 
Ch a> to.d.dd. th bdbalisscdl added ddd de 


GWOD DEALERS PROPOSITION. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


FIRST CUTTING LIGHT. 


PUEBLO, CoLto.—The 1924 crop of al- 
falfa is pretty well cleaned up and the 
prospect for new crops is not very good. 
First cutting is going to be very light on 
account of the extreme dry weather and 
the shortage of water in the ditches. 
The Arkansas River has never been so 
low in thirty years as it is at the present 
time and mountain reservoirs contain 
a little over half as much water as they 
usually do this time of the year, as 
snows were very light in the mountains 
last winter. However, should we have 
our usual summer rains the second and 
third crops may be better but the pros- 
pect at present is for a shortage of all 
crops in this territory this year. Those 
farmers who have any 1924 crop alfalfa 
left are getting around $20 per ton de- 
livered at Pueblo.—The A. McClelland 
M., I. &€ R. Co., by Tim Barbrick, Sec’y. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


Kansas Crry, June 6—Even the most 
optimistic millers admit continued quiet- 
ness in the alfalfa meal trade. It is 
difficult to get an opinion as to when 
business will revive. Mills are running 
on short time. Some new hay has been 
taken by a large concern for use in its 
own feeds. Whether the commercial 
mills will shut down or not before the 
second cutting of hay comes on is hard 
to say, because some millers talk of a 
supply of old orders to be filled. Prices 
have not been changed since May 13. 
Carlots are quoted, per ton, f. o. b. Kan- 
gas City,.as follows: Choice, $26.50@ 
27.50; No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $19@20; 
No. 3, $18@19. Some of the smaller 
mills are shading these figures. 

Manufacturers of grain and molasses 
feeds gave fairly optimistic accounts of 
their business, though admitting that 
demand was mainly for poultry and 
horse and mule feeds. Orders for the 
latter are all from the cotton states. 
There was a slight decline in cattle feed 
plices. Other feeds were unchanged to 
$1 per ton higher. Carlots were quoted 
per ton as follows: Dairy feeds, $35@ 
46; cattle, $38.50@44; hog, $46@52; pig, 
$68; horse and mule, $33.50@43.50; al- 
falfa-molasses, $26@32; scratch poultry, 
$49@56; mash poultry, $49@77. 


es 


TERMINAL MARKETS. 


[Continued from page 17.] 


complaint alleges that on Nov. 4, 1920, the 
defendant contracted to purchase 250 shares 
in the plaintiff corporation at $100 a share. 
Fifty shares were delivered and paid for 
at the time and on March 1, 1921, when 50 
more shares were offered and on Sept. 1, 
when the additional 150 shares were offered 
Collins, in accordance with the contract of 
sale, he refused to accept them or pay for 
them, it was charged. 


Details of an exhaustive study made of 
wheat washing in connection with activi- 
ties at the municipal grain elevator at 
terminal No. 4, as conducted by. EK. N. 
Bates, investigator in grain handling of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, proved interesting to members of 
the commission of public docks, which 
maintains the facilities. It was directed 
that Mr. Bates be formally thanked for his 
work and members ot the commission ex- 
pressed the hope his studies could be con- 
tinued during the coming cereal year. Tests 
before and after washing, comparative 
weights and grades and the general move- 
ment of cereal through the plant were 
among details thoroughly covered. 


Protests of Portland grain merchants 
against re-establishment of a_ transit 
charge of 2% cents per 100 pounds on car- 
loads of grain shipped by rail and water 
and milled en route from western Mon- 
tana through north Pacific ports to des- 
tinations in California were overruled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which decreed the extra charge might be- 
come effective from June 1. The commis- 
sion also permitted the transit charge to 
be applied to coarse grains shipped from 
Sioux City and other Missouri river points 
and major portions of Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado. For both classes the addi- 
tion applies only where the shipments are 
milled at intermediate points, not including 
tidewater mills. The latter were excluded 
where grain products can be loaded di- 
rectly from the mills into holds of vessels 
without employing either railroad power or 
equipment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


M. W. Coulson, superintendent for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., has resigned, 
effective July 1. 

H. F. Wright, formerly general manager 
Mount Olive, Ill., Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Marshall 
Hall Milling Co. 

The membership of William B. Stow- 
ers, Oklahoma City, Okla., in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has been posted for pur- 
chase and cancellation. 

Among last week’s visitors in the city 
were Donald Amen of Quincy, Il, J. H. 
Dougherty and K. S. Crittendon of Nash- 
ville, J. G. Brady of Denver and Charles 
Cummings of Pittsfield, Ill. 


Stocks of Grain in St. Louis on June 6. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 
Today ...106,353 740,145 252,844 1,759 18,411 
Yes. ....111,174 675,454 270,345 1,758 16,915 
V924 © shea 640,594 391,684 37,744 15jte7 sees 
Principal grades— Today Yes. 1924 
No, L redlwheataceaeceesne aestonr 2,841 
No. 2 red wheat.... 22,119 21,754 
No. 2 hardyssso-ce 9,476 106,487 
INO: 2) hard) Gane ae 40,556 313,909 
INO. 2) CORD Syateietebercte 106,417 206,375 
No. 2 white Screen. 137,308 32,644 
No. 2 yellow 203,850 44,891 
INO. 2 (OBER Sire cuter oc clte permet kee ree "625 
No. 2 white 83,025 17,528 
WNo.13 whltel te... 124,117 3,100 
No. 2 PY D Rirarcees Ge Pelee Casal tee ee 7,972 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with eom- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants 
Mxchange): 


Receipts by River and Rail 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 3,320 11,890 5 6,996 13,310 
Wheat, bu.... 58,500 53,300 67200 88,670 
Corn, bu. ... 81,200 127,400 59,450 127,740 
Oats, bu. 76,000 168,000 160,000 98,140 
Rye, Pieces) eae 1,30 Se artsy | Varo 
Barley, Duis eeeeee TO OO Ba eereterciel (-<ccheteta 
Hay, local ... 156 336 Oe 
Hay, ‘thriwaes 48 12 108 225 
Kafir, bu. 4.800 Pooh civtnn eee ete ,070 
At the meeting of the Association of 


Operative Millers in this city last week 


Geo. E. Melvin of Dowagiac, Mich., was 
elected president, S. F. Willits of New 
Orleans vice-president, W. C. Dunn of In- 
dependence, Mo., treasurer, and M. F. Dil- 
lon of Kansas City secretary. 


TRADE NOTES 


Buttermilk for Poultry. 

In a handsomely colored poster just 
put out by the Collis Products Co., of 
Clinton, Ia., the value of dried butter- 
milk as a poultry feed, is graphically 
told of and the necessity of using lactic 
acid is emphasized. 


The H. V. Combination Mixer-Feeder. 

A folder which is being mailed out 
by the J. B. Sedberry Co., of 817 Ex- 
change avenue, Chicago, explains in a 
detailed way just what the H. V. Com- 
bination Mixer-Feeder is, what it does, 
and why its installation will prove a 
profitable investment. 

The machine is manufactured by the 
Hocking Valley Mfg. Co., of Lancaster, 
Ohio, who guarantee it against defects 
of material and workmanship, for a pe- 
riod of one year from date of purchase. 

The following points of superiority 
are claimed for it: 

Delivers to the mill a certain pre-de- 
termined proportion of any or all feeds 
to be ground, thus producing a properly 
proportioned mixture. 

Feeds at a uniform rate of flow, elim- 
inating peak loads, which cannot be pre- 
vented when the mill is spasmodically 
and irregularly fed. 

Increases the capacity of the mill 50 
to 100 per cent, depending upon the de- 
gree of fineness, with no additional 
power. 


Hess Grain Driers. 

The installation of the Hess Grain 
Drier for the Northwestern Railroad 
elevator-at Ft. William is being made. 
Barnett & McQueen are the contractors. 

The Santa Fe Railroad at Argentine, 
Kans., just outside of Kansas City, is 
now installing a Hess Grain Drier. The 
Grain Marketing Co. is to operate the 
house. 


Selling Molasses Heaters. 

The Ellis Drier Co., of 1223 Talman 
avenue, Chicago, report a good trade in 
their molasses heaters. As the value of 
molasses in mixed feeds becomes better 
known its use is becoming increasingly 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 

Manafactured by ; 

The Denver Alfalfa. 

Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


General Office: asp PIERCE BLD 


LAMAR, COLO. 
PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, ; 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY | 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. | 


common and mixed feed-manutasaae 
who are not now using it or who are 
the present time using a heater whi 
does not give a continuously even te) 
perature or in which the pipes occ 
sionally become clogged up, shou 
write for the Ellis company’s bullet 


No. 43. i" 
NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPOR1 
FOR APRIL. 


The Grain Inspection Department | 
the New Orleans Board of Trade repor 
the following exports of grain for Apr. 
with comparisons: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Ry 

1925... 2,834,424 338,464 87,450 835 

1$24... 249,098 416,939 19,575  Gamb 
Season te date: 

1925... 29,983,882 2,492,665 851,105 8,5 

1924... 6,082,495 4,548,227 269,560 2644 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 12-13. — Northwestern Grai 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Placer Hotel, Helen 
Mont. - 

June 23-24——Ohio Grain Dealer 
Ass’n, Toledo, Ohio. . 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Gras 


Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Ch 
cago. 

June 25-26..—Midsummer meetinne 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Mich 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southero 
Ass’n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27.—Michigan Hay & Grain A 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30.—National Hay > 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Ha 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syn 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925—Grain Dealers’ N: 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, <a 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distrib 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas 8 City, Mo. 


RUSSIAN CORN. ° 


Seedsmen 


Export grain elevators are under col 
struction at Odessa and Novorossis! 
both of which are ports on the Blac 
Sea. Odessa is nearer the entrance t 
the Mediterranean Sea and Novorossis 
is along the north shore near the eas 
ern end of the Black Sea. It is believe 
that the John S. Metcalfe Co. of Lo1 
don is building the Odessa elevator an 
possibly both houses. Two units ¢ 
Hess grain driers will be installed i 
each plant and a factor in the drie 
order is the fact that they must bh 
suited to condition corn for seed pu 
poses. i 

Beyond this, it may be assumed a CO! 
siderable increased acreage to corn wi 
be planted in Russia. ‘ 


} 
a 


; RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 
arload receipts of barley last week 
different points named with compari- 


‘ Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
|). es 29 7 ik 58 
iL ae 30 38 19 24 4 
i 2a! 21 6 x ” 
| 25 23 8 8 15 
: 30 52 8 20 12 
to ae 28 26 9 6 8 

f — — — —— — 

iy ..... 180 189 57 71 97 


CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


'Pollowing is the daily range of quota- 
ms for spot malting barley at Chi- 


go: 

ho ae $0.86@0.93|June 4..... $0.86@0.94 
iee2..... .86@ .93|June 5..... 86@ .93 
i: aaa -88@ .93|June 6..... 86@ .93 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
(ding June 6, 1925, were 109,000 bus., com— 
red with 80,000 bus. same week 1924; 
| ents. respectively, 57,000 bus. and 49,— 
) bus. 


(CASH PRICES FOR BARLEY. 

' — 

The following is the range of prices 
jid for spot barley at Chicago in the 
inths named: 

» 1925. 1924. ei 1922, 1921. 1920. 


yn. 99 55 50 1.35 
4 13 -66 90 1.60 
54 -54 52 1.22 

76 -70 88 1.53 

60 ~° .53 60 = 1.33 

74 afi 85 = 1.67 

60 -55 50 891.35 

75 -69 717 ~=1.82 

60 -59 50 =1.40 

73 ale: i ‘1.89 

60 54 55 «1.41 

fil -70 73 = =1.70 

60 -50 51 -85 

igh st 75 1.50 

55 AT 52 91 


a BARLEY MARKET. 


MinwavuKEe.—The demand for malting 
nmtinued good during the last week in 
‘e Milwaukee barley market and prices 
sre firm as a result. Quotations closed 
rong at 1@2c up for the week. Re- 
fipts were moderate and all the offer- 
gS were absorbed by the market. 
hoice to fancy, 48 to 50 lb. test, 
sotable at 93@94c; fair to good, 44 to 
| Ib. test, 85@938c; light weight, 40 to 
' Ib. test, 82@90c; feed, 70@85c. Iowa 
joted 80@94c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
a, 80@95c; Minnesota, 80@94c; Dako- 
, 80@94c; feed and rejected, 70@85c. 
‘MINNEAPOLIS.—The local barley mar- 
‘tt was a rather quiet affair during 
e past week. Receipts were light but 
‘ere did not seem to be much of any 
nsistent demand, with the result that 
‘e range of price held about unchanged 
ry the week. Desirable barley of malt- 
g or pearling quality could be sold 
lost any time at unchanged figures 
it the poor stuff was generally slow 
le. Today’s range of sales ran from 
‘@85c. Minneapolis elevator stocks for 
@ week ending today totalled 645,- 
3 bushels vs. 776,908 a week ago and 
»,482 a year ago. 

DvuLutH.—Trading in the barley mar- 
*t was on the largest scale of the year 
ivring the last week. Receipts aggre- 
ited 179 cars and they found a ready 
arket with dealers in line for grain to 
ver shipping contracts. Spot barley 
osed unchanged within a range of 
om 72c to 87c. 

Kansas Crry.—The six cars of bar- 
y received here this week met ready 
sorption by elevator men and _ ship- 
‘rs. Prices advanced 2@3c per bushel. 
o. 3 closed at 85@87c, and No. 4 at 
'@84c. There was some uneasiness 
‘garding the new crop, due to hot 
eather. Stocks decreased 1,000 bus. 
13,000, against 19,000 a year ago. 

Fr. Worrn, Tex.—Barley receipts have 
ven steady with indifferent demand 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


and prices are about unchanged with a 
weak tone as the value is too high to 
permit mixing out in oats and demand 
for grinding is very slow. 
Cuicaco.—Unchanged to ic _ higher. 
Offerings light and demand good. Ex- 
ports, 48,000 bu. and for the week 1,246,- 
000 bu., compared with 601,000 bu. last 
year. Visible increased 76,000 bu.; last 
year decreased 170,000 bu.; total, 1,874,- 
060 bu.; last year, 587,000 bu. Local 
stocks decreased 24,000 bu.; total, 159,- 
000 bu.; last year, 134,000 bu. Malting, 
86@938c; feeding and mixing, 76@87c; 
screenings, 45@75c. Cars, 16. 


RYE MARKETS 
RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending June 
6, were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. . Mil. 
June 1.$1.15 $1.1334 $1.16%4 $1.15 $1.17 
June 2. 1.12% 1.11 1.11 1.12%. 1.12 
JUTE, 18. 1.145 | 11256. $1346) ee ees 
June 4. 1.17 1.15% 1.16% 1.15% 1.16 
June 5. 1.18 1.164% 1.18% 1.18% 1.18 
June 6. 1.18% 1.17% 1.19% 1.19 1.19 


RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending June 6 were: 


Mpls; Dull. Chi) Wins 

JUNGML esses 26 19 1 1 2 
PUNE’ Dive cccclots 8 20 3 4 fe 
PUTCO. a. 4 sions 10 6 2 ate ai 
JUNIORS: ne tie if tf 2 ae il 
JUNGR OAS Sete 20 6 3 10 of 
JUNORIG: o.5:0¥2 13 3 st 1 2 
otal cee 84 61 12 16 5 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


is the range for future 
rye for the week ending 


Following 
prices for 
June 6: 
June July. September. 

1.154% @1.19% 1.14 @1.18% 

1.104% @1.15% 1.104%@1.14% 
115 1.11%@1.15% 
1.17% 1.15 @1.19% 
: 01.20% 1.191%6@1.22 1.223,@1.25 
1.174% @1.20 1.19% @1.22 1.22%@1.25% 

Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of June 6, 1925, were 18,000 bus. vs. 17,— 
000 bus. same week of 1924; shipments 


were 1,000 bus. vs. 638,000 bus. same week 
of 1924. 


CASH PRICES FOR RYE. 
The following is the range of prices 
paid for spot rye of contract grade at 
Chicago in the months named: 


December. 
1.19 @1.20% 
1.13144@1.16 
1.14 @1.18 
1.17 @1.21% 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 1.44% .71 -86 TT ~=1.49%4 1.66 
1.73% .74 88% .86%6 1.73 1.85% 
Feb. 1.50 70% .83% .86 1.41 1.44 
1.70 -73% =.8944 1.05 1.54 1.68% 
Mar. 1.10% .65%4 .81 99 1.391% 1.59% 
1.70% .71% .84% 1.06 1.50% 1.83% 
Apr. 1.01% .65% .83 9846 1.25% 1.8214 
1.23% .67% .87% 1.10% 1.42 2.17 
May 1.08% .654%4 .72 97% 1.35% 1.98 
1.2834) .6956) 783) TTI Te6to 2.28 
June™ 2.4%.) 67% .63% .86 1.19% 2.13 
Pe 83 73 =#1.00 1.53 2.41 
JULY atretere -18% .62 t V16 36 1d 
Serayste 96% .67%% .89° 1.382% 2.35% 
AUS ET Selene 85% .64% .68%2 .98 1.70 
ieee 97 -70 -78 1.12% 2.10 
Septss tess 8914 .68 68% .99 1.87% 
Rey eatiny 1.20% .74% .76% 1.09% 2.09% 
Oct wae: -18 695, .70% .81 1.60 
sararale 1.85144 .73% .844% .98 1.77% 
Nov 1.14% .68% .835% .73 1.41% 
aetareye 1.38 .73 924% .87% 1.73 
Deciae -teres 1.31% .69% .83% .84 1.44 
BCCI 1.51% .72% .92% .90 1.67 
Weary Misia 654% .63%4 .68% .73 1.41% 
aichavere 151% .89%1.11 1.73 2.41 


RYE MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Futures remained firm 
in the Milwaukee rye market last week 
and there was a good demand by the 
shippers. Offerings were mostly offgrade 
with moisture content. Receipts were 
eight cars and quotations closed 2@38c 
higher. The market closed at 117%@ 
1.18% for No. 2 inside for Wisconsin, 
ranging 1@2c under July price depend- 
ing on billing. 

New York.—Business in rye for ex- 
port was quiet. Foreign demand has 
been disappointing for some time. There 
has been only a small scattered business 
working. : 

DuLuTH.—Trading in the rye market 
fell off during the last week. Marked 
nervousness was shown at stages in line 
with the course in wheat. Buying was 
confined to a few specialists, and they 
claimed to have no substantial inquiry 
for that grain in hand at the time be- 


ing. 
$1.17. 


ing beans, just nicely under way. 
are waiting for rain. 
will be quite a large acreage this year, 
and the seed used will be of the best 
quality —Mayville Milling Co., June 5, 
1925. 


Spot No. 1 rye closed 4c off at 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Cash rye came in for 


a little slump during the past week; 
tke advance in the futures being a little 
too fast for the trade to digest just as 
yet. 
try are very pessimistic but with mills 
inclined to go slow and no shipping 
demand to speak of, it was natural that 
the cash article should ease off a bit. 
Receipts were generally light, 
was a good thing, otherwise there might 
have been further shaving of the pre- 
miums. 
increase for the week, being 411,547 this 
week, vs. 
744,026 a year ago. 
of sales showed No. 1 rye bringing 1% 
@2c over the local July and No. 2 July 
at 1c over. 


Reports coming in from the coun- 


which 
Local stocks showed a slight 


397,050 a year ago and 6,- 
Saturday’s range 


Cuicaco.—Closed 2%4c to 3c lower for 


futures and no sales of carlots reported. 
Trade was smaller than for several days 
past and market less active. 
larger 
ness in wheat was quite a factor. 
indication of any new export business. 
Deliveries on June contracts 90,000 bu. 
Visible supply increased 61,000 bu. to 
10,287,000 bu.; year ago, 18,317,000 bu. 
Local stocks increased 6,000 bu. to 4,- 
094,000 bu. 
1,101,000 bu.; 
Carlots were 
under May for No. 2. 
light. 
board clearances, 52,000 bu. 


Offerings 
and demand moderate. Weak- 
No 


Exports for the past week, 
last year, 1,219,000 bu. 
in fair demand at %e 
Offerings very 
Local inspection, 2 cars. Sea- 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


BEAN ACREAGE LARGE. 


MAyviILLE, Micu.—Farmers are plant- 
We 
No doubt there 


BEAN PLANTING NORMAL. 


Remus, Micu.—Old beans all out of 


the farmers’ hands here and practically 
no holdings in the dealers’ hands. Plant- 
ing is going on steadily and this next 
week 
which will be normal. Weather very dry 
and rain needed badly to hasten sprout- 
ing.—D. Mansfield & Co. 


will about finish the planting, 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 


quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of June 6: 


Beans— 

Chicago—Fair good demand at quota- 
tions. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans, 
Michigan, fancy, $5.90@6.00; red kid— 


ney, fair stock, $9.75@10; large, dark, 
extra quality, $12; brown Swedish, $5.50 


@6.00; lima beans, fancy, $9@10; do, 
new California, $14@15; poor, dirty, 
broken, less. 


St. Louis—Quote choice hand-picked 
Michigan white beans at $6.10 and 
prime machine—-picked at $5.85 per 100 
lbs. Scotch peas 744c, green split peas 
9c and yellow Te per 1b. California 
lima beans at $15.50 per 100 Ibs. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8c; do, 
large, 744c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran-— 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara-— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 12c; Mexican reds, 
8%,¢c; speckled bayos, 8c; bayos, 8c. 
Peas—Split peas, yellow, 7%c; green 
peas, 8c. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. 
Mich.: Choice hand-picked beans, $6.35 
@6.50; fair to good, $6.10@6.25; Cali- 
fornia small whites, $8.35@8.50; yel. eye, 
extra, $6.75@7; fair to good, $6.25; red 
kidneys, choice, $10.50@10.75; fair to 
good, $9.25@9.75; California limas, $15.25 


and 


@15.50; native green peas, $7@7.50; 
Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; 


jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents above car, 
lots. 

New York—A little better feeling in pea 
beans Friday with $6.35 an inside figure 
and a-few lots reached $6.50. Red kid— 
neys continued to advance, with most 
business at about $10.75. Other va-— 
rieties held about steady and un-—- 
changed. Domestic—Marrow, $9.25@ 
9.50; pea, $6.35@6.50; red kidney, $10.75; 
ewhite kidney, $8@8.25; lima, Cal., reg- 
ular, $14.75@15; baby, $13.35@13.50. Im— 
ported—Marrow, $8.25@8.75; white kid- 


ney, $7.25@7.50; lima, Mad., © 1924-25, 
$12.25@12.50; 1923-24, $11@11.50; 1922- 


23, $9@9.50; lima, Europe, large, $11.25; 
medium, $11; small, $10. Lentils— 
Chile, $6.75@7; Russia, giant, $7.25@ 
7.50; avge., $6.25@6.50. -Peas—Domestic 
—Black eye, $11; yel. split, $6.25@6.50;. 
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gr. split, $7.50@7.75. Imported—Green, 

Japan, $6.50@6.75; Belgium, $5.25@5.50; 

yel. split, $5.50@6; gr. split, $7.75@8; 

chick, Mex., imperial, $11.75; monster, 

$11.59; large, $9.50; small, $7@7.50. 
Potatoes— 

Chicago—Arrivals by cars: This week, 
381; last week, 219; year ago, 149. Mar— 
ket was 15@25c lower. Trade was again 
very light and the demand restricted 
on account of the extreme warm 
weather now prevailing. The little ig— 
quiry was largely local and the better 
quality was favored. Receipts were 41 
cars and cars on track 148. Sales re- 
ported today were: Per 100 lbs., Wis- 
consin, bulk, 1 car at $1; sacks, 1 car 
at $1. Bulk, per 100 lbs., Wisconsin, 
$1@1.25; round white, sacks, Wiscon— 
sin, $1.25; ordinary and poor, $1. New 
potatoes—Market dull and 25@50c low— 
er for barrels and sacks. The extreme 
hot weather prevailing has slowed up the 
demand and very little business was re- 
ported. Buyers were inclined to wait 
until next week, hoping that the heat 
wave will be broken or at least mod- 
erated. Offerings were liberal for the 
demand and receivers were obliged to 
grant concessions in order to _ effect 

Receipts were 26 cars and cars 
on track . Sales reported today 
els, California, 1 car at 

4.50, ar at $5, 1 car at $5.25; sacks, 

per 100 lbs 


cobblers, Arkansas, 1 car 
at $3, 1 car at $3.10, 1 car Oklahoma 
at $3.25, 1 car Texas (poor) at $2.40. 


Barrels, stave, Carolinas, $5@5.25; slat 
barrels, $4.25@4.50; sacks, Louisiana, 
triumphs, 100 lbs., $3@3.25; Alabama, 
$3@3.25; Arkansas and Oklahoma, $3@ 
3.25: No. 2, $1.75; Louisiana whites, 
$2.50@3.00. Sweet potatoe:—Arrivals 
light; fair demand noted. Ham-— 
pers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, $3.25; Mlinois, 
white yams. $1.50. 

New York—Potatoes market was in a 
demoralized condition and values not 
well defined, with market weak at the 
close. Old sack potatoes weak and 
lower, Jersey sweets about steady. 
Artichokes had scarcely any outlet. 
Asparagus worked out well. Beans de- 
ecidedly weak and lower. Virginia beets 
decidedly weak; Jersey easier. Cabbage 
in free supply and more in buyers’ fa- 
vor. Southern carrots quiet and easier; 
state old dull. Virginia cauliflower 
mostly poor and not wanted. Celery 
extremely dull. Corn had a better de- 
mand. Cucumbers easier under the 
larger offerings. Fava beans slow sale. 
Jersey lettuce sold well; Californg ice— 
berg steady and unchanged. Nearby 
peas worked out well. Peppers quiet 
and barely steady. Tomatoes steady to 
firm. Onions worked out slowly with 
values not well defined. New potatoes 
—S. G., bbl., No. 1, $2@5; No. 2, $150@ 
9.25: N. C., bbl., No. 1, $4@4.50; No. 2. 
$1.50@2; Virginia, bbl., 
5.50; ee he 1. 

ld potatoes—Me., bulk, 
@35.00: car lots, ewt., $1.65@1.80; 150-Ib. 
sk., $2@2.50; state, bulk, 180 lbs., $2.50 


@2.75; 150-Ib. sk., $2@2.25; L Lise bulk, 
180 Ibs., $3.85@4; 150-Ib. sk., $3.25@3.40. 
Sweets—Jy., bskt.. $1@3.75 Yams— 


Del., bskt., $2.75; Jy., bskt., $3.25. 
lS a a ii na 

MINNEAPOLIS FLAX MARKET. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 6.—Crushers were 
after the seed of desirable quality this 
week and with receipts less than an- 
ticipated on the board, there was a firm- 
ing up in the premiums all along the 
line. Thin, scabby flax did not go so 
well, of course, as the crushers had no 
place for this kind. Today they were 
paying July price at 5¢ over for spot 
seed, to unload here and in some Cases 
as high as 6%c over for cars which 
could run out of town. Arrive seed was 
quoted at 1c under at 3c over the July. 
Local stocks for the week total 291,448 
bushels vs. 289,747 a week ago and 54,- 
521 a year ago. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


Sr. Lovis.—Quoted at $2.20 per 100 
Ibs. nominal. 


Cuicaao.—Silver hulled, $2.15; Jap., 
$2.65; dirty seed quotably less. 
MILWAUKER, June 6. — Buckwheat 


prices in the Milwaukee market con- 
tinued last week at $2.10@2.15 per 100 
lbs. for silver hull and $2.20@2.25 for 
Japanese. 


WHEAT AND RYE FROM 
GALVESTON. 


The Grain Inspection Department of 
the Galveston Board of Trade reports 
wheat exports from that port in April 
to have been 1,159,600 bushels against 
191,000 for April, 1924, and the total 
since July 1, 1924, was 32,839,417 
bushels compared with 5,296,000 for the 
same period, the previous season. 

Exports of rye for April, 1925, were 
68,571 bushels with none exported in 
April, 1924, and the total for the season 
shows an increase of 21,857 bushels 
over the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Hay Department 


HAY ASSOCIATION AT CEDAR 
POINT. 


Secretary Taylor of the National Hay 
Association announces that Honorable 
\. L. Harding, ex-governor of Iowa and 
a member of the executive committee otf 
the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Tide 
Water Association, will deliver an ad- 
dress and has taken for his subject 
“Making the St. Lawrence River Nav- 
igable for Ocean Going Vessels.” The 
meeting this year promises to be one of 
the best and all interested are urged to 
make reservations early for hotel ac- 
commodations at Hotel Breakers, Cedar 
Point, Ohio. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market developed a firmer 
tone during the week ending June 6, ac- 
cording to the weekly hay market re- 
view of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Only a moderate volume of 
hay was wanted by the markets but 
farmers in some localities were mar- 
keting more sparingly on account of the 
prospects for a shorter crop and prices 
ruled firm. Inquiries were chiefly for 
the better grades of hay. 

Local rains were beneficial in the 
southwest although moisture was still 
needed over much of that section. Pas- 
tures were short genelally and growing 
slowly because of dry weather from 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys north- 
ward, but conditions were generally fa- 
vorable in the Atlantic and east gulf val- 
ley. More rain was needed in the Min- 
neapolis territory and hay lands and oat 
fields were being pastured in the upper 
Mississippi valley, particularly in Iowa. 
High temperatures increased the need 
for moisture. 

Timothy ruled firmer in the Central 
West, although seaboard markets held 
steady. The Boston market continued 
dull with a slack demand, but prices 
advanced about 50 cents in spite of fair- 
ly liberal offerings. The shipping de- 
mand at Cincinnati was more active 
and receipts were light with farmers 
less disposed to sell. Dealers’ stocks 
were reported low. The Chicago market 
was very strong and prices advanced at 
St. Louis and Memphis. 

Alfalfa trading was of small volume 
but prices were steady to firm. The 
first cutting of Nebraska alfalfa was of 
rather poor quality and arrivals at Oma- 
ha were not adequate to the increasing 
shipping demand. Some heating alfalfa 
was arriving at Kansas City but the 
offerings of good hay were well ab- 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 


Receivers—Shippers 
p HAY AND STRAW 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


sorbed. Alfalfa held steady in California 
markets with the trade awaiting crop 
development. 

Prairie was barely steady. A few cars 
were received at Chicago and sold well 
but No. 1 prairie at the markets was 
quoted $1 lower. The Minneapolis mar- 
ket was dull but prices were unchanged 
and prairie held steady at St. Louis. 
Offerings at Omaha were hardly ade- 
quate for current needs and the arrivals 
of good quality hay moved readily at 
Kansas City. 


HAY BUSINESS NOT PROMISING. 


NorrincHamM, Pa.—The crop of clover 
through this section is going to be large. 
We have prospects of the heaviest and 
best crop of clover and clover mixed 
hay that we have had for several years. 
This applies to alfalfa as well as red 
and alsike clover. Of course, as to what 
the quality is going to be will depend 
very much upon the weather at harvest 
time. 

The prospects for timothy are not so 
good, as the cold weather seems to have 
held back the timothy and allowed the 
weeds to grow. Of course we cannot 
tell for sure what we will have in the 
way of timothy, as warm weather with 
plenty of rain can increase the timothy 
conditions very materially in the next 
two weeks. However, at present it 
looks as though we will not have nearly 
so much timothy this year as we had 
last. 

The carryover of 1924 crop is going 
to be heavy. There is a lot of hay being 
offered at this time that cannot be sold 
as there is very little demand at all 
for any hay and none whatever for the 
medium or low grades, which grades 
comprise a large per cent of the carry- 
over. 


The hay harvest through this section 
this year is going to be early. The farm- 
ers are now harvesting their first cut- 
ting alfalfa under very nice weather 
conditions and the clover will be ready 
to cut in another week. The early har- 
vest is bound to take away any possible 
chance for better price on the old hay 
during July, as the new hay would be 
ready to market early if it were needed. 

The future of the hay business, as we 
see it, is not very promising, as there 
is not the demand for the over produc- 
tion of hay. The only solution to the 
problem that we can see both to the 
producer and dealer is to raise less com- 
mercial hay and make what hay they 
do raise for commercial purposes better 
quality or higher grade. If the produc- 
tion is cut down this will enable the 
farmer to put more time on the hay that 
he does produce for market, which will 
make higher quality hay. This will 
bring him this higher quality together 
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with decreased supply, which would 
bring him a better price per ton for the 
hay that he has to sell and would make 
market conditions as a whole much 
healthier, as there is nothing which 
makes a more discouraging market than 
to have an over supply of hay, espe- 
cially when the quality is medium or 
poor. We feel that the farmers should 
be led to consider this point of view 
for their own welfare, as well as for 
the good of the trade.—Passmore & Co. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 
Cc. M. Funk of the Funk Bros. Hay 


Co. will start next Monday or Tuesday 
on a trip of six weeks to the North Pa- 
cific coast. In his motor car will be 
Mrs. Funk and two children. It is the 
intention of Mr. Funk to first visit the 
Yellowstone National Park, then to pro- 
ceed to Portland, Ore. 


Bent on a vacation of three or four 
weeks, E. L. Wilhelm of the Campbell- 
Wilhelm Hay Co., with his wife, will 
leave Kansas City early next week for 
a trip to the mountains of Colorado. 


Present slow trade in hay is accounted 
for by J. M. Hail of J. M.. Hail & Co. 
on the ground that most consuming dis- 
tricts have new hay of their own. Ship- 
pers, he says, must have patience and 
await the normal time for good buying. 


A letter from a producer in Kansas, 
received this week, said he had 100 tons 
of old timothy hay which he intended 
to carry into the new crop season be- 
cause present prices were considered un- 
profitable. 

Asked about the demand for timothy 
hay, C. F. Arnold said Wednesday that 
sales were possible only in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and that the Southeast 
was as inaccessible as at any time on 
the old crop. 

F. L. Bruner, inspector for the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Association, said this 
week that practically all alfalfa hay ar- 
riving was from the new crop, with Kan- 
sas continuing to furnish the bulk. 
Owing to much rain lately, some of the 
hay was arriving wet and heating, 
which is in contrast to conditions char- 
acterizing the early movement. As the 
rains, storms and floods were booked to 
cease after Wednesday, an improvement 
in grading was expected in a few days. 

“Tt may be too early to express bullish 
opinions on this year’s alfalfa crop,” 
said D. B. Tilson of Dyer & Co., Wed- 
nesday, “but I don’t believe Colorado, 
New Mexico, Hastern Missouri, [linois 
and parts of Nebraska will have nearly 
as much hay as they harvested last 
year. Letters I receive from Colorado 
are especially pessimistic on account of 
the lack of irrigation water. Much irri- 
gating territory is depending on natural 
moisture. It is the same in New 
Mexico.” 


HAY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 
June 4.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay. Straw. 
Receipts for week, tons...... 681 2 
Receipts last week ......... 1,151 14 
Receipts from Sept. 1........ 46,220 1,022 


Receipts during the week have been ex- 
tremely light, but demand was _ rather 
quiet, just about sufficient hay arrived to 
satisfy requirements. 

Supplies on hand show a further reduc- 
tion at this writing and as a result of the 
light offerings values show a slight im- 
provement over a week ago. 

Generally speaking prices at Manhattan 
points show a somewhat higher level than 
Brooklyn, the inside of table being more 
applicable to the latter market. 

Stocks consist principally of a low, com- 
mon quality, timothy No. 1 and No. 2 par- 
ticularly in large bales, being scarce. These 
better grades are in active demand, with 
the common qualities receiving secondary 
consideration from the buyers. 


June 10, 192. 


Straw scarce and in active demand, N 
invoices reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large ba 
are as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $25@; 
No. 2, $22@24; No. 3, $18@20. Light cloy 
mixed—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $18@20; 1) 
$15@17. Medium clover mixed—No. 
$18@20; No. 2, $16@17. Light grass mix 
—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $18@20; No. 37 $1 


17, Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $15@ 
Rye straw, $18@20. 

MILWAUKEE. } 

June 6.—Dull conditions prevailed in i 


Milwaukee hay market last. week a 
prices continued unchanged. Current qi 
tations per ton f. 0. b. Milwaukee are; 1 
1 timothy, $14@15; No. 2 timothy, $12@ ; 
No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; No. 2 clover mix 
$11@12; sample hay, $6@8; marsh _feedir 
$10; packing, $9; rye straw, $9@10; « 
straw, $9@10. 1 

BALTIMORE. | 


June 5.—Receipts of baled hay in 13 
Baltimore market during the month 
May were 1,652 tons, as against 2,471 te 
arrived the same month last year. Due » 
accumulating supplies of hay on_ sp, 
brought about by fair receipts and cc- 
tinued indifferent demand, the general bh: 
market is easier and aside from a ve 
limited demand for top grades, there ; 
nothing doing in this line. Low grade h; 
is hard to move at any price. Straw | 
all descriptions holds its own in price Uv) 
der moderate stocks and a more or lq 
constant jobbing demand for wheat al 
oat blocks. Quotations follow: No. 2 ti) 
othy, $17.50@18; No. 3. $14.50@16; No.) 
light clover mixed, $17@17.50; No. 1 clov 
mixed, $16.50@17; No. 2. $14@15. Straw 
No. 1 straight rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 whe, 
$15@15.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16. I 

BOSTON. 

June 6.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 
$22@24; No. 3, $17@19; eastern. $16@!: 
clover mixed, $21@24. Straw—Rye, $2) 
22; oat, $13@15. 

PORTLAND, ORE. | 

June 4.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portlar 

Alfalfa, $19@20 ton; valley timothy, $2( 


, 


: 
4, 


21: eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; cl) 
ver, $16.50@17; oats. $19@20; oats a 
vetch hay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


June 6—The market for hay is qu 
and unchanged, with offerings ample 1 
requirements. Straw is in small supl 
and steady, but there is little trading. He 
Federal grades: Timothy—No. 1, no) 
inal: No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $16@17; sar 
ple. $10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 
$17@18: No. 2, $15@16; No. 3. $12@14. M 
dium clover mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 
$13@14. Heavy clover mixed—No. 1. $14 
15. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $17@17.! 
Straw—Straight rye, $15@15.50; wheat, $ 
@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 

OMAHA. 


June 5.—Prairie hay: Receipts light. D 
mand good on better grades. Prices stro 
account light receipts. Poor hay slow Sé 
at any price. Alfalfa hay: Receipts lig] 
Demand good for all grades if sound, D 
out of condition and grassy hay hard 
move. Prices strong. Prices below 2 
for carload lots: Upland prairie—No. 
$11.50@12: No.~2, $9@10.50; No. 3, $7@ 
Midland prairie—No. 1, $11@11.50; | oO. 
$9@10; No. 3, $6@7. Lowland prairie—) 
1, $6.50@7.50; No. 2, $5@6. Alfalfa—Choi 
$18: No, 1, $16@17; standard, $12.50@) 
No. 2, $9@12: No. 3, $8@9. Straw—Oat, 
@8; wheat, $5@7. 

MEMPHIS. 

June 6.—Receipts for the week were 
cars, timothy very small part. New + 
falfa coming in poorer condition, most 
it showing disposition to heat. Quote: O 
grade $21, standard $20 and two at $ 
Timothy firm and local selling prices U 
der replacement cost. One selling at $ 
standard at $21.50@22 and two at $20.51 
21. Market firm, as section this territc 
draws from report crop badly hurt 


drougnt. 
DULUTH. 

June 7.—Trade was limited in the h 
market. Dealers complained of small $2 
in any quarter with good pastura;ses ava 
able in districts where feeding of cat 
had been required en account of backws 
weather conditions. Jobbers continued 
advise growers against. shipping anythi 
but the best grades of hay in, as th 
was no market for poor quality stuff. T 
price trend is slightly easier with closi 
prices per ton as follows: Timothy—No. 
$16; No. 2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, ; 


No. 2, $12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, 
No. 3, $11. Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. . 


CINCINNATI. 

June 8.--The hay market showed lit 
change from the conditions or prices |} 
ported a week ago, and though the receil 
were smaller the demand failed to ed’ 
the moderate supply. Underlying com 
tions, however, indicated an improvme 
and toward the close of the week ord 
and inquiries for southern and _ inter 
shipment were sufficiently increased 
warrant these interests to withdraw 1 
lower quotations to out-of-town buyers 4 
to quote a stronger spot market and nor 
nally higher prices for top grades of 
thy, mixed and clover. The small cov 
try’ movement, which has been materia 
reduced because of the poor prospect 
the growing crop and desire on the Pi 
of farmers to hold their remaining supp 
of old hay yas also a strengthening fact 
Stocks of dealers and feeders are said 
be small. Low grades sell slowly. . 

Timothy—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2. $16@ 
No. 3, $13@14; threshed, $8.50@10; 
grade, $8@10. Heavy clover mixed—No. 
$14@15. Light clover mixed—No. 1, 


Bt) 


= ‘ 
ne 10, 1925. 

5U. Clover mixed—No. 1, $14.50@15.50; 
o. 2, $12@14; no grade, $10@11. Clover— 
o. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $11@13; no grade, 
@9. Alfalfa—No. 1 second cutting, $18@ 


; No. 2 second cutting, $15@16.50; No. 1 
“st cutting, $16@17; No. 2 first cutting $12 


14. Sound sample grassy hay, $9@10. 
yaw—Wheat, $9.50@10.50; oat, $9@10; 
e, $13@14 


TOLEDO. 


June 8.—The prospects for the hay crop 
‘ound here and in nearby states are very 
sssimistic. Rains now will not help much 
any as the crop is injured too greatly. 
ricees may respond later to these condi- 
ons but at present remain steady. Deal- 
‘sg say they do not anticipate any great 
jvance as the low prices this season have 
‘yused a large amount to be held on farms. 
Prices last week were as follows: No. 1 
mothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No. 1 light 
over mixed, $13.50; No. 1 heavy clover 
iixed, $12.50; No. 1 red clover, $11; No. 1 
rst cutting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second cut- 
ng alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, 
3 sound dry oat straw, $8; f. o. b. 


‘oledo. 
} KANSAS CITY. 
June 6.—Liberal gains in the movement 
'f old prairie and new alfalfa swelled the 
otal receipts of hay this week to 403 cars. 
the total increase was 106 cars. A year 
|z0 the arrivals were 140 cars. 
' Alfalfa retained the lead in offerings. 
“he receipts were 234 cars, or 38 more than 
| week ago. During the corresponding 
jeek of 1924 only 35 cars arrived. Rains 
larly in the week and at the end of the 
‘receding week with temporary floods at 
bme points in eastern Kansas and north- 
‘estern Missouri caught much first cut- 
‘ng hay in _the windrows, and this fact 
as reflected in wet and heating bales, 
vhereas the shipments had been running 
ine and dry. Some of the hay also showed 
jyarser stems than at the beginning of 
arvest. Prices were broken about $1 a 
‘mn on Monday. The demand was slow, 
ixcept for sound, dry hay suitable for dairy 
ise. Shipping business was moderate be- 
ause home grown hay of one kind or an- 
ther is available at most places where 
ders usually originate. 
| The arrivals of prairie hay were 141 cars, 
jlowing an increase of 73. There was a 
‘ir demand. for the better qualities, while 
w grades and damaged hay were very 
raggy. The stockyards interest was_ the 
*incipal buyer, but there were a few ship- 
mg sales. No price changes were quoted. 
‘Timothy, clover-mixed and clover, taken 
gether, made receipts of 28 cars, or one 
ss than a week ago. There was an un- 
utisfactory demand for each variety. 
irices ruled about the same as those of 
ust week. 
On the face of the movement, straw ar- 
vals were 4 cars, but all had been bought 
ead. No sales were quoted and prices 
‘ere nominally unchanged. 
\Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
)llows. per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 
| Alfalfa—Choice, $17.50@19: No. 1, $16@ 
Ys standard, $13.50@15.50; No. 2, $11.50@ 
No. 2, 


\; No. 3, $8@11. 
$10@12; $8@9.50; 
0. 3, $5.50@7.50; packing, $4@5. 


| Prairie—No. 1, 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, $12.50 
113.50; No. 2, $9@12. 
‘Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
‘Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 

CHICAGO. 


| June 8—The trade here has finally woke 
9 to the fact that the coming hay crop 
| going to be a light one and that prices 
1 rest of old crop will hold firm and with 
bod prospects of working higher. Buying 
as on a larger scale here today than for 
ome time. One large wholesaler bought 
) cars and wanted more. Looks like an 
d time hay market from now on. So keep 
our hay coming to Chicago. 

ee straw wanted badly, selling $12 to 


Arrivals—North, 13 timothy; south, 16 
mothy, 1 wh. straw. 

_Timothy—No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $17@19; 
0. 3, $14@16. Lt. clover mixed—No. 1, 
20@21; No. 2, $16@18; No. 3, $13@15. Med. 
over mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $15@ 
i; No. 3. $12@14. Heavy clover mixed— 
(0. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; No. 3, $11@ 
2. Lt. grass mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, 
16@17; No. 3, $14@15. Heavy grass mixed 
-No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $14@15; No. 3, $11 
018. Clover grass mixed—No. 1, $17@18; 
fo. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $10@12. Clover—wNo. 
| $15@16; No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $9@11. 
‘Ifalfa—No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $14@16; No. 
' $9@13. Upland prairie, $12@15; Midland, 
11@14; threshed timothy, $6@9; sample 
ay, $6@10; straw wheat, $9.50@10; oat, 
10@11; rye, $12@13: packing hay, $11@14. 


| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 8.—The receipts of hay on both 
des of the river were extremely light for 
Monday. Indications are for a strong 
nd high market for the remainder of the 
reek. Good qualities of choice timothy 
nd light mixed in splendid demand. Ad- 
ise quick shipments. 
-Clover—None arriving. light; 
»w grades hard to place. 
_Alfalfa—Top grades in fair demand; oth- 
¢ qualities more or less difficult to sell. 
Prairie—High grades wanted at full val- 
be Medium and low grades still hard to 
lace. 
Straw strong. 
'No. 1 timothy, $22@23; standard, $19@ 
_; No. 2, $15@17; No. 3 and sample, $10@ 
2; No. 1 clover mixed, $18@19; No. 2, $14 
016; heavy mixed. $14@16; No. 1 clover, 
16@17; No. 2, $12@13; threshed hay, $10@ 
2; choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1. $22@24: 
ratte, $1501e, ek si2@ ide rye aa. 
. ’ A 0. 2, 14; rye straw, 
10@11; wheat straw, $9@10. =} ad 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S&S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


June 6, May 30, June7, 
: 1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wheaties: ateiea 4,875,000 5,916,000 7,257,000 
OARS a herein aharrtate 836,000 728,000 1,493,000 
RY Coc ssiesteve teens 46,000 2a COO enaietate eae 
Barley . wa saan 936,000 1,399,000 272,000 
or oe 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..221,000 670,000 225,000 1,116,000 
Prev. wk.217,000 635,000 162,000 1,014,000 
1924 ......245,000 817,000 233,000 1,295,000 
UIRPAL Bee 266,000 898,000 216,000 1,380,000 
1922 225,000 703,000 268,000 1,196,000 


kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925.. 5,262,000 16,653,000 5,852,000 27,767,000 
1924.. 5,343.000 20,080,000 5,460,000 30,883,000 
1923.. 5,369,000 19,475,000 5,836,000 30,680,000 
1922.. 4,983,000 14,890,000 5,461,000 25,334,000 
-_> > 
WESTERN STOCKS. 


The following table exhibits the aggre- 
gate stocks of hog products at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, Omaha and St. Joseph on June 
1, as compared with one month and 
one year previous: 


June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1925: 1925. 1924. 
M. pork, bbls. 200 459 624 
Other pork.. 26,977 28,290 53,930 
P. S. lard, 1b.73,821,246 81,594,448 71,189,352 
Other lard...15,568,236 20,883,660 19,623,445 
Sh. R. sides. 5,062,681 6,299,920 3,170,340 
Ex. S. sides. 1,423,209 926,531 952,741 
Sh. clears... 519,737 304,617 1,064,420 
Ex. Sh. ribs 164,745 136,53 250,476 
Sh. backs....10,473,481 10,740,337 14,521,218 
D. S. shldrs. 1,329,742 2,020,976 2,245,238 
D. S. bellies.38,714,182 38,119,755 70,382,177 
S. P. hams...89,736,629 88,325,617 99,873,588 
S. P. D. hams48,078,292 53,579,268 49,252,028 
S. P. picnics.27,872,475 28,646,095 22,724,315 
S. P. shldrs.. | 427,964 483,231 714,402 
S. P. bellies. .48,668,889 54,920,381 54,282,087 
Other meats. 24,025,850 26,001,132 26,264,780 
Total meats.296,497,876 310,504,391 345,697,810 


CASH CONTRACT CORN. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash contract corn (No. 2 mixed and 
better) at Chicago for a number of 
years: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 11% .69% .46 63 42 
82 -751%, .511%4 .78 =: 1.58% 
Feb. 79 -71% .49%4 .604% 1.38 
-83 .153%4 .654% .72 1.56 
Mar. 184% .73 04% .58 1.5 
82% .76% .63% .71 1.69 
Apr 17% .74% .55%4 .53% 1.66% 
83 -854% .65 -62% 1.80 
May 16% .718 5946 .59 1.89 
82 87% .65 66 2.17 
June 16% = =.79% =.58% 5TH 1.7K 
1.01% .87% .64% .67 2.01% 
July -98%4 .80 62% .56% 1.40 
1.16%, .90% .66 -66 1.83% 
Aug. 1.1234 .85 601%, .53 1.40 
1.24% .92 -6434 .61%4 1.69 
Sept. . 1.06% .85% .613%4 .48 1.19% 
Sere os 1.24% .98% .66% .57 1.54 
Oct aeeiasis 1.02% .91% .68% .42 81% 
LAT) 1.14 15 -4944 1.10 
NOWS) Seca 1.03%, .78% .68%4 .45 .67 
Siete. 1.22% 1.03 15 5234 .94%6 
Dec, isa 1.13 -69% .691%4 .46% .70% 
1.35% .87 -72% .51%  .86 
Year * “2... .71% .69% «46 42 67 
HOLMES 1.354% 1.14 75 18% 2:15 


——= -_-~> 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


The arrivals were equal to demand, 
and market firm on all grades of sound 
tame hay. Advices of shipments are 
light and it looks like a continued firm 
market. Offerings of prairie light, with 
extremely light demand. Good soft 
packing hay wanted. Straw arrivals 
light and demand good for all kinds.— 
E. W. Bailey & Co., Inc. 

Advices from different sections of the 
surrounding territory indicate a con- 
tinued light movement of hay. Such 
being the case, market here is bound to 
bold firm with price trend upward. 
Our advice is to let your loadings come 
this way for the present. Chicago trade 
needs hay and will pay the price. Send 
us anything in the way of sound hay 
you have to market. There are buyers 
now for all grades.—Albert Miller & Co. 

There was no dullness today. The 
small offerings were quickly absorbed 
at firm prices. Country loadings almost 


nil. Crop reports mostly discouraging; 
few satisfactory. Prospects for strong 
prices. Active demand for marsh hay. 
Prairie steady. All kinds straw wanted. 
—Bridge & Leonard. 


OPTIMISTIC ON HAY OUTLOOK. 

John H. Devlin, of Albert Miller & 
Co. and president of the Chicago Hay 
Exchange, is optimistic of the trade out- 
look. He bases this upon several fac- 
tors, including the apparent reduced 
acreage devoted to hay and the conse- 
quent outside buying of hay consuming 
districts. In fact, this latter business is 
already becoming apparent and in his 
opinion a good outside demand for hay 
will develop during the summer and 
fall. Among recent orders on their 
books are several carlot purchases of 
last year’s alfalfa crop, bought by those 
who intend to put such hay away for 
future consumption. 


Hay Crop Short. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A good 
many meadows were plowed up last fall 
and this spring due to the poor stand 
and a larger per cent on account of the 
low prices of the various grades of hay. 
The remaining meadows are not doing 
as they should due to lack of favorable 
weather this spring. We need rain 
at once if we should have 60 per cent of 
last year’s crop, that is counting the 
meadows that were plowed up. Hay is 
very short and in most cases poor stand. 
Our clover through here will be very 
short due to the clover louse; will have 
hardly enough for home consumption; 
do not expect to ship a single car of 
clover. 

Most of the poor hay has been baled 
and been shipped during the winter. 
What hay is left is the better grades. 
We have about the same amount of hay 
as last spring in our warehouse, per- 
haps 100 to 110 tons. The same amount 
is also on the farm or perhaps 10 per 
cent more than last spring. All our 
crops need rain or they will be very 
short. 

We have a larger corn and oats acre- 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Retarn 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 


‘ i gt here 


if 


te E | 
American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay’con- 
demns tthe hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 

No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
American Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 

Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


-—— 


Chicago New York 


age than usual this spring and they nev- 
er went into the ground in better shape. 
Oats are heading out and only six to 
eight inches high. Corn has not done 
good for lack of rain and the cold weath- 
er all spring. Nothing but timely rains 
will make an average oats and corn 
crop through this section. Wheat is only 
fair.—Paisley Mill & Hlevator Co., per 
C. Zimmer, Witt, Ill., June 3. 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS IN CHICAGO. 


Highest monthly and yearly prices of hogs at 
the terms of years indicated, collated by THE PRICE 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
1925 $11.25 $12.40 $14.25 $14.00 S15 S0aeee en 
1924 TiGhy Web Ol OMe (Qume Cat Dun elo 
1923 9.00 8.85 8.85 8.75 840 775 
1922 9.50 11.30 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1921 10.35 10.75 11.75 10.25 9.05 8.85 
1920 16.00 15.65 16.35 16.75 15.65 16.60 
1919 18.00 18.15 19.95 21.15 21.55 21.60 
1918 16.90 17.70 18.15 18.10 18.30 17.35 
1917 12.00 13.55 15.55 16.50 16.65 16.17 
1916 8.10 8.90 10.10 10.10 10.35 10.15 
1915 TAD ADU OD. 90 mnt. 90 t29b 
1914 8.60 8.90 9.00 8.95 8.67 8.52 
1913 7.80 8.70 9.62 9.70 8.85 9.00 
1912 6.70 6.57 7.95 8.20 8.05 7.80 


Chicago, per 100 pounds, for 
CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER from 


9.62 9. 
8.50 9.00 


(i 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS. 


— 


Monthly average prices of hogs at Chicago, per 100 pounds, for the term 


of years indicated, collated by THE PRricn CURRENT-GRAIN 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
1925.. $10.40 $11.05 $13.60 $12.60 $12.05 $..... 
1924. 7:10) 2710 et obee e400) izcbey 7.0 
1923.. 8.35 8.05 8.20 810 7.50 6.90 
1922. 7.90 9.85 10.45 10.35 10.50 10.40 
1921. 9.40 9.85 9.90 8.50 8.35 8.20 
1920.. 15.00 14.55 14.95 14.90 14.30 14.70 
1919.. 17.60 17.65 19.10 20.40 20.60 20.40 
1918.. 16.830 16.65 17.10 17.45 17.45 16.60 
1917.. 10.90 12.45 14.80 15.75 15.90 15.50 
1916.. 7.20 8.20 9.656 9.75 9.85 9.70 
1915. 6.90 6.80 6.75 7.30 7.60 7.60 
1914.. 8.30 860 8.70 865 8.45 8.20 
1913.. 7.45 8.15 8.90 9.05 8.55 8.65 
1912,. 6.25 6.20 7.10 7.80 7.65. 7.50 


*Highest month’s average on record. 


Reporter from the 


July. Aug. sabes Oct. Nov Ao ie Year. 
775 9.30 9.50 9.95 8.95 9.35 8.20 
7:00 7.60 830 7.45 6.90 6.95 17.55 
9.80 8.55 8.70 8.85 8.10 8.20 9.20 
9.75 9.35 7.60 7.70 7.05 6.90 8.65 

14.85 14.75 15.90 14.05 12.20 9.55 14.15 

#9185 20.00 17.45 14.35 14.20 13.60 17.85 

17.75 19.00 19.65 17.70 17.70 17.65 17.45 

15.20 16.90 18.20 17.15 17.40 16.85 15.10 
9.80 10.30 10.70 9.80 9.60 9.95 9.60 
7.75 6.90 7.25 7.90 6.65 6.40 17.10 
8.70 9.00 8.85 7.65 7.50 7.10 8.30 
9.05 8.35 8.30 8.20 7.75 7.70 8.85 
7.65 8.25 8.45 8.75 7.75 7.40 17.55 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE. 


Monthly average prices of beef cattle at Chicago, 
term of years indicated, collated by THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal reports: 


per 100 pounds, for the 
RepoRTER from 


Year. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 

1925.... $ 9.10 $ 935 $10.20 $10.20 $10.10 $..... - er Caco ect Sacre Siccis Sema aierescs 
3924... 9.45 9.30 9.55 9.95 9.65 9.85 9.45 9.60 9.70 10.30° 9.75 9.20 9.60 
192820) S.A5 8.85 8.85 9.00 9.50 10.00 9.65 10.65 10.20 10.15 9.70 9.50 9.55 
1922.... 7.05 7.45 8.00 7.95 8.30 8.95 9.50 9.65 10.20 10.65 9.85 9.20 9.00 
1991... 8.709 820 9.05 8.15 $8.25 8.00 8.10 850 8.00 810 7.40 6.95 Ss 

1920.... 13.95 13.05 13.10 12.30 12.25 14.95 15.00 14.85 15.05 14.20 12.00 10.10 13.30 
1919.... 15.80 15.95 16.05 15.85 15.00 13.55 15.60 16.45 15.50 16.15 15.10 14.35 15.50 
1918.... 12.10 12.00 12.60 14.70 15.40 15.85 16.05 15.75 16.00 14.80 15.05 14.90 14.65 
1917.... 10.15 10.50 11.25 11.75 11.90 12.15 12.35 12.70 13.10 11.70 11.10 11.40 11.60 
1916.... 8.35 8.35 8.75 9.10 9.50 9.85 9.25 9.45 9.40 9.75 10.15 10.00 9.50 
1915.... 8.08 750 7.65 7.70 835 $80 920 9.05 895 8.380 8.70 8.35 8.40 
1914.... 8.45 8.30 8.35 8.50 840 8.60 880 9.10 9.35 9.05 8.60 8.35 8.65 
1913.... 7.80 825 .8.30 8.15 8.00 8.15 825 830 8.50 8.40 8.25 8.20 3.25 
1919... 6.85 6.60 7.20 7.65 7.95 8.00 7.90 8.50 9.15 7.90 8.10 7.85 7.75 


CASH PRICES OF SHORT RIB 
SIDES. 


Following is the monthly range of 
cash prices of short rib sides at Chi- 
cago for a series of years (fractional 
%c omitted): 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
Jan. 14.50 9.50 10.50 7.25 10.75 18.25 21.25 
15.65 10.00 11.62 10.00 12.75 20.00 25.50 
Feb. 14.60 9.37 11.00 9.00 10.50 17.25 21.00 
17.00 9.75 11.50 12.50 12.25 19.50 25.50 
Mar. 16.95 9.62 11.12 10.25 10.50°17.25 24.00 
19.27 10.12 12.35 12.50 12.25 19.50 27.25 
Apr. 14.90 9.62 9.12 11.50 8.25 17.00 26.50 
17.40 10.12 10.75 13.00 11.00 19.00 28.87 
May 15.85 10.00 8.25 12.00 9.00 17.00 28.20 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, June 8—Provision prices ad- 
vanced to new high levels with in- 
creased commission house buying in the 
early part of the week and shorts coy- 
ering freely. Those who have been 
bullish and hesitated apout buying, en- 
tered the market on that side, toward 
the closing days and loaded up with 
high priced material only to see values 
weakened toward the last. Profit tak- 
ing by packers and speculators who 
have been long for some time past, 
carried prices off toward the last and 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


closing trades were at advances of 98 
to 97% cents on lard, 60 to 75 cents 
on sbort ribs, and 3214 cents on bellies 
as compared with a week ago. 


Monthly report on stocks at western 
packing points showed lard holdings at 
89,389,000 lbs., compared with 103,478,- 
000 lbs. May 1, while last year they were 
90,813,000 lbs., and two years ago, 45,- 

32,000 lbs. Stocks of dry salted meats 
were 57,688,000 lbs., compared with 58,- 
349,000 lbs. the previous month, and 
72,587,000 lbs. last year, and 95,618,000 
ls. in 1923. Included in these figures 
were 5,063,000 Ibs. of short ribs, com- 
pared with 6,299,000 lbs. a month ago, 
and 3,170,000 lbs. a year ago. There 
were 214,784,000 lbs. of pickled meats, 
compared with 225,955,000 Ibs. a month 
previous, and 226,846,000 lbs. last year. 
Total stocks of all meats showed 296,- 
498,000 lbs., against 31u,504,000 lbs. May 
1, and 345,698,000 lbs. June 1, last year, 
while in 1923, supplies were 371,502,000 
lbs. There was a decrease in meat stocks 
in May of 14,007,000 lbs., against an in- 
crease of 1,049,000 lbs. in 1924, and a 
reduction of 2,888,000 lbs. in 1923. 

Export and domestic demand for 


meats was better but for lard light. 
Prices for the week follow: 


Close 
June6,May30,June7, 

Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 

July ....$17.37 $16.17 $17.12 $16.22 $10.37 

Mays rns) V6 se VAST on. ate. paola eremmmetena ete 

Press rns» Wi 6TIS Vi 42see. os ee eres 

Sept. .... 17.60 » 16.42 17.37 16.45 10.67 

May ye. 16.4796, 15:20)... 15.0) geet elo 

Pre. rng. 18.00 1520216. ice See Joe 

Oct. «1... 17:65 “16:55 17.40 1642 10-77 

May rng. 16.45 15:75) 82.5 SOS eee ete 

Pre. rng. 16.90 hp lee re! SRS 
Short Ribs— 

July 18760 Yo A8ials 18350) Suro Ome 90 

Maan rng.e 17290). 0 16.05) sc:.ccce Maree ene ace 

Pre. rng: 17.40) (T5i62 0a. ao etree, 

Sept. #2.. 18:85) 18/05) 1865) W308 95 

May rng. 17.90 ase 45), aesep 5 Seamatrins.'s 

Pre. rng. 17.40 UBB 2. - <.:<pasu dqesiol ee 
D. S. Bellies— 

Sulye 22.48020280 

May rng. 20.37% 

Pre. rng. 20.00 

Sept. . 20.95 

May rng. 20.10 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 
day, June 8, 1925, as reported by Ture Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E, ST, LOUIS, ST. PAU, 
ing pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A, M. 11:00 A. M. 11:00 A. M, 10:30 A. M, 
MOP slsnirslat.c a o's « bsiaieteats cidin Perea $12.40 $11.90 $11.85 $12.25 $11.75 
BULK OF SAGLDS:. covees nciccenss 11.80-12.30 11.65-11.85 11.35-11.80 12.00-12.20 11.60-11.65 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.05-12. 11.60-11.85 11.69-11.90 11.95-12.10 11.60-11.75 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.00-12 11.65-11.90 11.60-11.85 12.00-12.15 11.60-11.75 
Lt, wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 11,25-12 11.60-11.85 11.40-11.80 11.75-12.15 11.50-11.75 
Lt. Its. (130-160 1bs.), com.-ch.. 10.35-11.85 10.75-11.60 11.00-11.70 11.25-12.00 11.40-11.65 
Packing hogs, smooth Shad 10.90-11.25 10.85-11.00 10.85-11.15 10.75-10.90 10.25-10.50 
Packing hogs, rough.... 10.60-10.90 10.60-10.85 10.50-10.85 10,25-10.75 10.00-10.25 
pga pigs (130 lbs. 
MO@G.=Ch. PMs a oie wclsaa pisiortietlsiein’s 10.00-11.25 10.50-11.25 10.50-11.25 10.75-11.75 .50-11.75 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 Ibs.), ee Be 
COMERS (CE SAES e's tee AS Dy fo iovaetten 10.75-11.75 10.00-11.25  10.00-11.50 11.50-11.75 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 12.11-246 lb. 11.72-236 Ib. 11.63-245 lb. 12.01-199 Ib.  .......-. 
Avy. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
eluded) ..d.2% selas nce cee ere 12.09-235 Ib. 11-76-2380 1b, 11:/63-247 Ib. 1214-206: 1b.— “Sieewenrs 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEPRS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime..... ae 10,75-12.00 10,.20-11.60 so, (LO:T5-12-00 0 ee eee 
Good Ss .. de cmos 10.00-11.40 = 9,50-10.75 75 10.00-11,25 9.15-10.50 
Medium .. 8.75-10.50 .25-10.00 90  9,00-10.75 8.00- 9.40 
Common, Fsacateccas aie 7.25- 8.75 6.35- 8.25 .35 6.75- 9.00 6.25- 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice and prime............. 11.40-12.00 10.75-11.75. 10.75-11.75 11.25-12.00 33.0... 
Good 10.50-11.40 10.00-10.90 9.90-10.90 10,75-11.25 9.40-10.75 
8.50-10.50 8.25-10.20 8.25-10.25 9.00-10.75 8.10- 9.40 
§.85- 8.50 6.00- 8.25 6.25- 8.25 §.50- 9.00 6.00- 7.85 
5.50- 8.85 4.00- 6.00 4.25- 6.25 4.50- 6.50 4.25- 6.00 
LT. YEARLING STEERS AND 
4 are 
ood-prime (800 Ibs. down).... 10.25-11.75 9.75-11.75 9.50-11.5 9.75-11.5 ¢ 5 5 
areas ( ) 1.7 75-11.75 9.50-11.50 9.75-11.50 9.00-11.25 
Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 9.00-11.25 8.25-10.35 8.35-10.50 8.25-10.25 7.75- 9.50 
Snes (all. Wte.)ik sa.ciey 6.00- 9.00 5,.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.85  5.00- 8.00 4.50- 7.75 
Good and choice............. oe 6.65- 9.00 5,60- 8.00 6.00- 8.50 6.25- 8.00 6.25- 7.50 
Common and medium,......... 4.00- 6.75 4.15- 5.60 4.50- 6.00 4.50- 6.25 4,00- 6,25 
Moe and cutter....... ae ivere 2.75- 4.00 2.50- 4.15 2.75- 4.50 2.15- 4.50 2.75- 4.00 
hee Lc yptlde et excelayeven 5.00- 6.75  5.25- 7.00 4.75- 6.25 
n.-med, (can.- A) oae cee 50- 5 - 5.25 50- 4.75 
CALVES: ologna) 8.50- 5.00 3.00 5.25 3.50- 4.75 
ed.-ch. (190 Ibs. down) 7.00-10.00 7.00-10.00 6.00- 8.25 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down) 4.25- 7.00 3.50- 7.00  4.00- 6.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.).... 4.75- 9.50 5.00- 9.50 5.50- 8.00 
Med.-ch. (260 lbs. up)..... 4,.25- 9.00 5.50- 8.50 4,50- 7.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 3.25- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 
Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up)... 5.15- 8.25 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 7.25 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. down). 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 8.00 4.0)- 7.00 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 4.25- 5.00 8.75- 5.00 8.50- 4.50 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch. 3.25- 6.50 3.00- 6.00 8.00- 5.25 
Calves, common to choice.. ; 4:00-°8 00m. bias cave 3.75- 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on shorn basis): 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr.. 13.00-15.50 12.50- 12.50-14.75 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com....... 11.25-13.00 9.00-1: 9.75-12.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 10.75-13.00  9,00- 10.25-12.75 
Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 
6.50-11.00  6.25- 8.75  7.00-10.50 =8.00-10,25 6.75-10.25 
Z 4.00- 7.00 4.25- 6.75 4.00- 7.50 3.00- 6.00 3.50- 6.50 
Mwes, can.-cull ie 1.50- 4.00 1.00- 4.25 1.00- 4.00  1,00- 6.00 1.00- 3.50 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Prick CurR- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
June 6, May 31, 
: 1925. 1924, 

Chicago, Scheie oe 1,277,200 1,920,000 
Kansas \City-c sodas. 403,500 632,500 
Omaha. i2tis has comes 689,100 943,200 
St. Louiscc spceecrtoe 701,600 882,100 
South St. Joseph. .:.... 236,700 367,200 
Indianapolis 7... sees as 294,500 368,500 
Milwaukee ™.( tame, oe 108,400 141,000 
Cudahy! jesemcspeeceecsies 134,400 209,200 
Cincinnati. .\ cage scene 184,000 234,900 
Ottum Wars pune care 152,700 224,700 
Cedar Rapids: ee. sees 104,200 161,600 
Sioux © Cityiern ade. oer 579,700 604,000 
St, Paul aeeeeeeecas eae 697,700 784,000 
Cleveland #2 pc. sacri. 197,300 342,100 
Louisville cis waects pire ne 53,800 81,100 
Wichita 183,000 197,700 
Detroit) iz nese. 225,900 296,300 
Nebraska City. neon 109,000 83,400 
Wort’ /Worthine. asecmee a 92,500 90,400 
Oklahoma Clt¥iean.sols 80,300 73,900 
Above and all others. ..8,090,000 10,389,000 
For the wWeelsscccs sia. 48,000 638,000 
Previous week......... 899,000 744,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 225, 231, 
240, 226, 220, 240, 249, 222, 212. 


—_- 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of June 8: 

Mess. pork, sans dasmeic cei aan en cee poueOU 


Lard, round 1Otsiy teint trertesios ot etst- 17.10 
Short Pips) Say eat ree crete echt teineteteeaetets 18.50 
D,..\S., DeULES ei sein tete erated inretene to ieketers 20.75 
- Green meats. Pickled. 
Hams, 10-12 lbs...... 2232@22% 21 @21% 
Hams, 12-14 lbs......223%@22% 20 @21 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 2236@22% 20%@21% 
Hams, 18-20 Ibs...2.. 23 @238% 21%@23 
Skinned hams........ 174,@24% 17% @24 
Picnics. Gtachecer hon 13 @13% 
Bellies. ..... ee 2216 @27 
Pork loins uN Oe ae 
Butts. 2865 ia ne iene 
Sk. shoulders. _ ODS 
Teenderloins Qf. .tes ce Ad @ite. See. Meee 
Dry Salted—Loose.| Smoked—Loose. 


S. F. Bks...14%-17%|Hams ...... 2434-2534, 
Cl. Bellies...20 -211%4|Sk. hams....27%4—28 

Rib Bellies. .197%-20%4|Picnics ..... 1734-1814 
Ex.S.R. Sds.183-1834|S. Cl. Sds..:22 -22% 
S. Cl. Sds...1934-19%4/Ex.S.C. Sds.2214-23 

Ex.S.C. Sds.183-1814|Reh. Sds....22 -22% 
Plates, reg..1744-....|Ex.S-R. Sds.21%4-21% 
Butts 14 -....JBkfst. Bac..30 -30% 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 


Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending June 6, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

Ibs. 5d .s6 6,292,000 203,231,000 124,780,000 
Lard, lbs.... 4,256,000 223,645,000 172,495,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

Ibst es dent 16,.407,000 506,262,000 561,800,000 
Lard, Ibs....10,853,000 282,092,000 361,592,000 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


June 6, May 30, June 7, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork; ~pblsiece 105 875 505 
Pork, Wps:acee 19,950 71,250 95,950, 
Meat, Ibs.....11,336,000 12,018,000 7,662,000 
Total meat....11,355,950 12,089,250 7,757,950 
Ward nck sews 16,743,000 10,329,000 8,282,006 


Total products28,098,950 22,418,250 16,039,950 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past Weeki vecunwe 163,955 52,418 73,373 
Preceding week...1384,860 48,070 44,010 
Last): Vearinnewsins 203,278 56,076 79,884 

Shipments— 

Past weekijsessste 39,179 12,709 4,924 
Preceding week... 38,443 11,936 3,968 
Tast..year near 43,308 18,339 10,569 


Oe 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. ET, 


Last week...... $10.40 $12.05 6.35 $13.10 
Prey. week 10.05 11.95 7.00 13.00 
1924" een 9.45 7.20 5.85 138.60 
1028: Wak ete 10.05 6.95 5.65 18.65 
1922 | Se ceria ee 8.85 10.55 7.00 12.15 
1981 . eee d-Neee 8.05 8.05 4.65 11.75 
1920.1, Se. tiers 15.05 14.30 7.75 14.10 
Av. 1920-1924...$10.30 $ 9.40 $ 6.20 $13.05 
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MOVEMENT OF “an 


Weekly receipts and shipments — 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cente 
the week ending June 6, 1925, a 
totals with comparisons for corres 
ing time last year, compiled by T: 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: , 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpt 

1925. 1925. 24. 192 

Chicago 52,418 12,709 56,076  d8% 
St. Louis 24,410 8,447 32,524 146 
Kansas City 34,833 9,003 43,294 IB E 
Omaha 25,577 6,393 28,412 hy 
St. Joseph 9,667 2,238 10,003 | 
Sioux City 10,285 5,520 14,281 6,5 
_. 

PUNE Bf ease 157,190 44,310 184,590 TL é 
May 30 cya. 161,461 42,265 188,809 Tat 
Other Markets. ‘ | 

Fort Worth 21,261 4,855 519 206 
Cleveland 5,881 457 5,485 a4 
St. Paul 24,834 4,031 19,620 46 
Wichita 3,705 1,294 ,641 ¢ 
Indianapolis 11,914 6,970 11,323 ‘i 
Cincinnati 8,399 552 ,990 +8. 
Louisville 4,350 2,461 4,284 4,9 
Milwaukee 13,873 727 12,123 a4 
Okla. City 6,610 806 7,285 6 
Jane 6.5 4s 95,827 22,153 94,270 28,4 
May 30... 95,869 24,143 105,889 36,8 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
hogs at 9 Western centers the e 
ending June 6, 1925, and totals: wi 
comparisons for corresponding time la 
year, compiled by THe Prick CURRED 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpt 
1925. 1925. 1924. b | 

Chicago 163,955 39,179 203,278  48,: 
St. Louis 72,148 36,224 129,683 56,7 
Kansas City 58,681 25,307 64,358 24,9 
Omaha 4,173 28,185 84,183 16,6 
St. Joseph 37,645 14,477 37,820 14,4 
Indianapolis 52,422 20,717 67,689 284 
Cincinnati 18,296 4,042 26,310 9, 
Louisville 6.031 1,971 10,082 4 
Sioux City 65,268 21,209 89,420 37,7 
— 

SUNE GO. sos 558,619 191,261 712,773 235,¢ 
May 3003.02 512,659 202,634 656,478 19% 
Other Markets. 4 

Fort Worth _ 4,636 196 _5, 810 
Cleveland 10,331 2,107 39,390 rE 
St. Paul 52,978 10,768 58,859 12, 
Milwaukee 21,942 788 25,366 y 
Wichita 17,140 496 10,892 mi 
Okla. City 5,566 448 4,320 { 
JUNE AG eae res 112,593 14,803 144,637 19: 
May. 20ucner 119,919 18,280 132,932 “2s 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. — 


Weekly receipts and shipments 
sheep at 15 Western centers the we 
ending June 6, 1925, and totals wi 
comparisons for corresponding time k 
year, compiled by THE PRICE CURRE! 
GRAIN REPORTER: 

Repts., by at 


1925. 925. 924. 
Chicago 73,373 ,924 79,884 
Kansas City 29,166 8,214 36,033 
St. Louis 18,803 5,076 10,645 
Omaha 33,048 4,719 36,420 
St. Joseph 9, 20:1 7c eens 13,200 
Sioux City 146 18 715 
Fort Worth 4,265 1,455 14,007 
St. Paul 972 6 1,373 
Cleveland 2,623 436 2,501 
Cincinnati 20,364 16,844 10,634 
Louisville 19,260 18,276 12,404 
Indianapolis 3,643 1,866 1,387 
Milwaukee [O46 seat 74 . a 
Wichita 1,086; seems 4,311 3, 
Okla, City 47 4 229 = 
Dune Osos 217,172 61,838 224,491 61, 
May. 3Qicceus 151,864 36,456 151,812 43, 


CASH PRICES OF LARD. 


Following is the monthly rang 
cash prices of contract lard at Chi 
for a series of years (fractional 
omitted) : 


1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
Jan. 15.35 11.05 10.92 8.60 12.62 22.5! 
16.60 12.70 11.57 10.02 13.30 24.4 
Feb. 15.25 10,92 10.00 9.97 11.32 19.7 
16.90 11.15 11.50 12.10 12.57 21.8 
Mar. 15.65 10.50 9.25 10.38 11.00 19.62 
17.20 10 92 11.62 12.03 12.05 21.32 
Apr. 14.40 10.50 11.02 10.30 9.35 18.75 
16.30 10.92 11.07 10.95 10.75 20.05 
May 1457 10.15 10.55 10.90 9.20 19.75— 
16.17 10.65 11.22 11.45 9.70 21.10 
June ..... 10.17 10.65 11.25 9.22 20.00° 
10.92 11.37 11.48 10.50 20.55 
uly” Yoree 10.80 10.27 10.6% 10.50 17.80 
chet 13.65 11.15 11.52 12.20 20.20 
PUES) estos 13.17 10.42 11.37 10.22 17.907 
Piste 14.02 11.95 10.22 12.12 18.90 
SeODUE waa 13.15 11.82 10.05 9.65 18.35 | 
eer 14.10 12.35 11.42 11.95 20.85 
Oct. “hes 14.10 12.20 10.40 8.80 18.50_ 
Pitas 17.15 13.10 11.55 10.05 20.75 
INOV) Sites 14.30 12.35 10.40 8.50 18.45 — 
sate, ee 15.37 14.25 12.387 9.70 20.00 
Dea.’ © yas 15.10 11.70 10.35 8.50 12.62 
Laren 16.92 12.50 11.75 8.80 17.50 
Wear vines 10.15 10.25 8.60 8.50 12.62 
wake Oe 16.92 14.25 12.35 13.30 24.45 
AVOr. so doh< 12.68 11.45 10.86 10.52 19.62. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 
for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
_ Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


Be Per Printed Line Each Insertion 


SITUATION WANTED. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE immediately 
available. Life experience in live stock 
feed, grain and milling. Thoroughly under- 
stands selling, purchasing and manufactur- 
"ing. K. H. BIXBY, 42 Lockwood Bidg., 
- Buffalo, New York. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


ror Reed Ge eater and Kan- 
s Line. erms. argain. ALLIN GRAIN 
CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 


grain’ territory. No_ competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
seales, air dump. Land goes with build- 


ings. Fine lake town. 
- soon. Address C. 
_ Lake View, Iowa. 


A bargain if taken 
M. STEWARD, SEC., 


a 
TWO SOUTHERN KANSAS ELEVA- 
TORS in best hard wheat section of state. 
Crops here better than in other parts of 
state. Also good implement and coal busi- 
ness in connection. A money maker for a 

| hustler with capital to handle. Reasonable 
terms. Address BOX NO. 278, Kiowa 
Kansas. : 


FOR SALE: 7000 bushel 
Santa Fe, N. E. Kansas. Doing good busi- 
ness. Will make good price for cash. 

_ ©. D. AMEND, Cummings, Kansas. 


elevator on 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
q DIESEL OIL ENGINES 
For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
receiving or shipping latest self compen- 
Sating type scale. Has only weighed four 
cars of grain. W. C. BAILEY, 220 Grain 
Exchange Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


MACHINES WANTED. 


WE ARE in the market for a first class 
24-inch plate used attrition feed~ mill. 
BSEY BROS., North Manchester, In- 

ana. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


| FT. WORTH A GOOD MARKET. 
| 


It is only a matter of a few days un- 
til the new crop grains begin to move. 
While the crop is short, the price is 
high and we expect to see the move- 
ment start right with the threshers. 
Very few trades have been made for the 
new crop grains and new sales will 
have to be made for the first run stuff. 
_ Fort Worth is your natural market and 
affords you numerous advantages not 
found elsewhere in the southwest. Geo- 
_ graphical location and our twelve trunk 
rail lines make Fort Worth your nat- 

ural gateway for most economic distri- 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


SOME EXCELLENT OFFERINGS 


In new, shop worn, and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed, and cereal 


mills can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


bution. Our elevator storage of over 
ten million bushels assures you a steady 
market and precludes the possibility of 
congestion. 

No more efficient inspection depart- 
ment can be found in the entire south- 
west, than is maintained here. The 
trade has learned that Fort Worth in- 
spection can be relied upon and both 
buyers and sellers prefer to settle the 
matter of “grades” at Fort Worth. Uncle 
Sam maintains a supervisor’s office in 
the same building with the exchange 
and inspection department, should any 
disagreement arise as to grade. 

Grain unloaded or loaded out is 
weighed by the bonded weighers under 
the direct supervision of the state of 
Texas. Our weighing department has 
been the subject of much favorable com- 
ment by the railroads, shippers and re- 
ceivers. Our weights are official and 
are accepted as such. Short weights 
constitute one of the biggest drains 
upon the purse of the grain trade. 
There are no short weights at Fort 
Worth. 

Fort Worth has an active cash mar- 
ket. When consigned car is sold,- the 
sale must be posted on the board of the 
exchange floor, within fifteen minutes. 
Grade, price, delivery basis and price 
making factors only are posted. This 
cash market places within your reach 
accurate market information and has 
exerted a powerful influence toward 
stabilizing values. This is the only 
bona fide cash market south of Kansas 
City. It is your cash market to the 
same extent that it is ours.—Federal 
Commission Co., Ft. Worth, Tez. 


_- ——~<—-2—--— 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the following amount of grain in 
store in Canada on June 5: 


June 5, May 29, June 7, 
1925. 1925 1924. 

Wheat ..1,400,147 1,424,501 595,440 
oe Be eee 477,330 893,683 89,213 
BAavieyr curds deans vsieach / os delaxna mien sete 
Rye . 2,128,224 2,575,176 634,489 
COV Tiana. 895,818 1,009,491 435,709 
Total, bus...4,901,519 5,902,851 1,754,851 


AMERICAN GRAIN THROUGH CANADA. 


The foiiowing total receipts and ship- 
ments, water and rail, of American 
grain to Georgian Bay, including Lower 
Lake and St. Lawrence ports of Canada, 
reported for week of June 5: 


Georgian Lower St. 
Receipts— Bay. Lake. Lawrence. 
Wheat 167,553 1,054,379 
Oats 1,037,603 
HRY ak cra vieruao | cele alenne 
Corn nites 93,235 
Shipments— 
VAM KT. eNO Re URC ae 241,707 1,120,931 
OSLER Y terse: severe 893 302° sa. sacs 1,058,089 
EUV Gl Baca rtekersyairo 43300)" Si ao see 1,303,009 
COPay ye We eee 61,211 12,942 


by the use of 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWERS 


EXPLOSIONS. 
dreds of uses. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 608 Fulton St., Chicago 


Canadian Factory: 82 Duchess St., Toronto 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 
In Electric Motors and Keep All Your Machinery Clean 


Blow the dust out of the un-get-at-able places. 
“shorts” and “burn outs” and minimize the danger of DUST 


Attaches to any light socket. 


Prevent 


Has 


hun- 


(853) 5 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! 
Our big stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce 
Kraft Envelopes insures immediate deliv- 


ery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample Envelopes assure 


greatest strength 
appearance. 


linked with 


sales-building 


Whether you need one or ten thousand, they 
are offered you at the 10,000 quantity price—a 


remarkably low price—with only a neg- 
ligible handling charge added for smaller 


quantities. 


Save money on grain sample envelopes 
—attach this ad to your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPECO. 


500 N.. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following table gives the total 
average rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions beginning April 16 
to June 14, inclusive, and the average 
fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending June 14: 


Total Total 

Sta-— Total for previous 

tions. season. week. week. 
Kentucky 17 5.90 -97 29 
@hiO@eacaee 4.65 .30 pet 
W. Virginia. 5.30 .68 ihe: 
Michigan ... 3.29 -40 18 
Indiana 3.59 74 15 
Illinois 5.55 1.62 4) 
Wisconsin 6.41 2.33 1.08 
Minnesota ...... 5.41 1 02 1.57 
IN.+ Dakotas toscters 16 5.40 87 2.17 
S. Dakotarretes. 13 4.47 -76 2.09 
Montana (aisren ss 12 3.79 .79 1.06 
Nebraska ae as¢ 18 4.88 1.46 93 
LOW 8)" hitatetatel cteteuets 22 6.00 2.11 1.61 
Missourt y etate 24 6.26 1.08 92 
Kansas sh seuss 20 5.69 1.20 .74 
Oklahoma ...... 11 3.75 .94 23 


FOREIGN CROP CONDITIONS. 


According to the Foreign Crop Sery- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, conditions in Europe continue 
to be generally favorable. France, ac- 
cording to latest reports, is having good 
weather for cereals, and in Italy a 
wheat yield above the average is ex- 
pected. In Spain the crops are report- 
ed to be in good condition, although the 
farmers in many regions would wel- 
come more rains. In Roumania propi- 
tious rains the latter part of May bene- 
fited the cereals which are in good con- 
dition. Hungary expects the wheat and 
barley crops to be above average, rye 
to give a good crop, and oats about an 
average one. The condition of winter 
grains in Germany on May first was 
good and abandonment of acreage had 
been slight as compared with last year. 
Later reports mention some lack of 
rain. In Russia the total sown area is 
reported to be 4 per cent greater than 
in 1924. Winter wheat is about average 
in condition and the spring cereals are 
generally satisfactory. Poland, the most 
important rye producer aside from Rus- 
sia and Germany, has reduced her esti- 
mate of rye acreage from 12,214,000 
acres to 12,076,000 acres, which is still 
the largest she has reported in recent 
years. 

No reports have come in as yet on 
cereal production in North Africa, 
where harvesting has been going on 
during the past month. Conditions gen- 
erally are favorable, although some re- 
ports mention drought in Morocco. 

The Canadian official crop report just 
issued shows condition of winter wheat 
as 97, or the same as last year; spring 
wheat as 102, against 96 last year and 
98 two years ago, when a record crop 
was raised. 

No acreage figures were given, but on 
the basis of private estimates .the gov- 
ernment’s condition suggests 340,000,- 
000 to 350,000,000 bus. spring wheat for 
the three western provinces, against 


PROFIT 


is assured by using correct 
Grain Grading Equipment 


Official Brown Duval 
Moisture Testers 
Scales 

Sieves 

Triers 

Mixers 

Sample Pans 
Accessories 


# 


Why Not Electrify 
Your Moisture Tester? | 


Our equipment used by the Government 
Grain Inspection Depts. and thousands 
of mills and elevators. 


Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Diesel Engines 


Pumps 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. )CLINCH PAPER CLIPS| 


} Their simplicity accounts for their in- 
| expensiveness and great adaptability. 


| Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
| 2,000, 75¢: 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


| ¥F. O. B. Buffalo bulk 100,000 
|| clips, $15.00. 


) THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase salea 
Send for catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
namesof your best prospective custom 
ers--National, State and Local--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


€ Qe 
ROss-Gouia Cofena St Louis 


240,000,000 bus. last year, and 450,000,- 
000 bus. as the record two years ago. 
Winter wheat was 22,000,000 bus., or 


—Life size 


about the same as last year. Oats con- 
dition 9, barley 100, and rye 98. Last 
year oats showed 94, barley 94, and 


rye 92. 

Private reports from Europe are to 
the effect that while the outlook is bet- 
ter than it was a year ago, there is no 
prospect of a bumper crop. 


-—-_- 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
kENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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Steel Flight Screw Conveyor 


Equipment for Grain Elevators, 


Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


Wherever the highest degree of elevating and con- 
veying equipment is required for grain elevators, flour, 
cereal and feed mills there you will find Webster equip- 
ment because of the comprehensive understanding of 
material handling problems which has been acquired 
from years of experience in this field. Our engineers 
will be glad to assist you in planning equipment which 
will exactly fit your needs. 


Salem Steel 
Elevator Buckets 


Buffalo Steel 


Elevator Buckets 


Grain Scoops 
Flexible xe 
Car Loading ~S 
Spouts 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-60 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 
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3,800,000 Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company, 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Fastest Grain Handling Plant in the World 


Recently Completed by 


THE M.A. LONG COMPANY 


Engineers and Constructors 


Grain Elevator Department 


10 W. Chase Street. Baltimore, Maryland 


| Earns Over 200% A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard. 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York Chicago Memphis 
Minneapolis Omahi Wichita 


Houston Heights 
Pasadena 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


be more generally united in commenting upon 

the business situation than is usually the case. 
‘They admit that there is some hesitancy in trade, 
but point out the improvement of this year compared 
with last, and the conservative optimism which 
stands out in contemplating the last half of 1925. 


Business interests who feel distressed because there 
is not a large number of future orders in sight do 
not recognize the changing times through which we 
are going. There are several well defined reasons 
which have been quite freely presented to the coun- 
try, but which are not always recognized in their 
application to one’s individual business. It is the 
new method of hand-to-mouth buying which has be- 
come standard in well-nigh all lines of business. 
Such purchases are not “flagged” in advance, pre- 
sumably a withholding action on the part of the 
buyer that does not warn the seller and hence tend 
to advance the selling price. This new trend of 
affairs is still so new that there is much difference 
of opinion relative to its stability. Certain bankers 
and trade leaders are of the opinion that it is a 
more modern and scientific basis of buying, and that 
purchases for immediate needs are preferable to 
large orders for future deliveries which, when the 
time rolls around for acceptance, may not be desired. 


| EADING newspapers, the country over, seem to 


At any event and without discussing the pro and 
con of this situation, it is certainly before us as a 
condition to be coped with. 


: Sectional Outlook. 
| New England publications very naturally see their 
own business problems somewhat magnified due to 
the difficulties which have been experienced in tex- 
tiles, wool, shoes and allied lines. 
The Middle West seems to be in the healthiest con- 
dition, without any notable expansion on one side or 
recession on the other. 
| Excepting in certain grain areas where crop mis- 
fortunes have been experienced, the farmer is in good 
Shape. Although we are not quite sure of the source 
of their information, it is quite freely stated by 
people who are presumably well posted that the 
farmer will come in for a greater share of the price 
advance on farm products this year than he enjoyed 
last year. No doubt this forecast is based upon the 
assumption that today’s short crop outlook in some 
grains and the price advance already experienced 
will bring eminently satisfactory values when the 
winter wheat, being harvested, is sold and for the 
spring wheat crop as it is cut later on. 
Unusually Important Harvest Season. 
| It is the wise procedure for business in a surplus 
grain country to give careful consideration to the 
srop harvests, but this season more than usual inter- 
2st attends the maturing crops. 
| Marketing conditions among domestic distributors 
and foreign exporters, together with the size and 
quality of the grain crop are extremely important fac- 
‘ors this year. Irrespective of a million bushels or 
30 difference one way or the other in the crop fore- 
vasts, we are closer to a domestic basis than is ordi- 
larily the case. Conflicting crop reports from foreign 
sountries nevertheless indicate far better yields than 
ast year when through an unfortunate coincidence, 
yractically all surplus foreign producers suffered 
severe crop losses. 

Irrespective of the fact that economists urge the 
sreatest possible production per acre even though we 
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are usually a great surplus nation, it is an apparent 
fact that in periods of partial shortage the greatly in- 
creased price is an advantage to the producer, who 
has agricultural products to sell. Official and private 
crop reports are consistent relative to the serious 
shortage in the winter wheat crop, part of which is 
now being harvested, a situation that will carry a 
considerable price advantage into the spring wheat 
belt as well. It is fortunate for the producers of our 
Northwestern states that a substantial increase in 
the acreage devoted to spring wheat was seeded. 


Wheat, Sugar and Tariff Protection. 


A significant statement is credited to President 
Coolidge in the week-end announcement of his refusal 


EUROPEAN DEMAND LIGHT 
ONTINUED apparent indiffer- 
@ ence upon the part of foreign 
buyers to our short wheat 
crop figures, is rather surprising in 
view of the fact that reports indi- 
cate that the European wheat is 
nearly a month late and that further 
supplies must be purchased abroad 
to fill in until their harvest. 

Present indications, however, are 
for an unusually large wheat crop in 
Europe this year, and unless there 
should come a decided reversal of 
conditions, no more will be imported 
than will be necessary to meet their 
very definite need. 

It is considered fortunate, by 
world wheat crop students, that 
prospects should be so good both in 
Europe and in Canada, in a year 
when the United States will have so 
little to export, rather than ina year 
in which our exportable surplus 
would be large. 


to reduce the tariff on sugar. The statement refers 
to wheat production, and is to the effect that one of 
the reasons back of the President’s action is his 
opinion that it is good policy to keep farmers raising 
sugar beets rather than to devote an increased acre- 
age to wheat which is already in overproduction. Be- 
yond this single consideration in the matter, we find 
the President running true to form in his personal 
and party policies to protect the American farmer 
and the business man through a reasonably high 
tariff wall. 

The cotton acreage is likewise somewhat larger 
than last year and a forecasted crop of 14,000,000 to 
16,000,000 bales seemed a fair basis on condition re- 
ports in late May. Cotton handlers know full well, 
however, the large losses which can be experienced 
from the May condition at cotton picking time and in 
our judgment the above estimate will quite likely be 
much over the actual out-turn. There seems to be a 
country-wide lack of moisture which has become so 
aggravated in many localities that sub-soil moisture 
is seriously reduced. These are hazardous factors, 
with which to cope in forecasting crops, and we are 
entering a harvest season in which the pitfalls are 
many for the unwise and daring crop reporter. 

It is usually conceded that the steel industry is, 
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like agriculture, a dependable barometer for Ameri- 
can business. It is gratifying, therefore, to note the 
strong outlook in the steel trades, especially in the 
Middle West, where pig iron has been bought in un- 
usually large tonnages since early in May. Prices 
are firm and production is increasing with the vari- 
ous iron and steel industries increasing their operat- 
ing capacity weekly. It is reported among buyers 
that stocks are light and we no longer find hesi- 
tancy in making necessary purchases. A year ago in 
these important basic trades, the situation was just 
the opposite. 

Our railroads as large consumers of iron and steel 
products are likewise showing new life in such 
purchases. 

Business and Banking. 


The depressi6n of the grain and stock markets has 
passed and general business, supported as it is by 
extremely liberal credits and banking accommoda- 
tions is recovering lost ground. 


There is probably no better basis on which to de- 
termine the volume of business the country over than 
to observe bank clearances. The Federal Reserve 
System has recently issued compilations from Jan. 
Ist to May 20th, 1925, as compared with the same 
period a year ago, showing that the aggregate in- 
crease for the twelve reserve districts was 14.8%. 
The largest increase was in the Minneapolis district, 
where 24.8% shows and the smallest in San Fran- 
cisco district at 3.8%. 


Bankers tell us that there is nothing in sight to 
indicate a change in the money situation before the 
fall expansion of business arrives. The demand for 
money has been light. Gold movements are light, 
and, in fact, if it were not for the foreign loans that 
have been placed in the United States we would be 
importing gold as we were last year. It is quite 
apparent that our export business, which is quite 
satisfactory in volume, is being financed by means 
of these credits. 

In spite of almost daily record high prices for good 
bonds, most experts are now agreed that this high 
level will be maintained for several months to come. 
This strong situation in bonds is probably the direct 
reflection of easy money and slightly declining com- 
modity prices. There has also been a scarcity of 
new bond offerings which is favorable to the values 
of present issues. Investors who anticipate declining 
bond markets in order to make favorable purchases 
will be disappointed. 

With foreign exchange showing a steady under- 
tone and the possibility of a reduced re-discount rate 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, we have definite assur- 
ance of the availability of all the money necessary 
for commercial interests during the summer and fall. 


— Oo 


SECTION 27 KNOCKED OUT 


HE DECISION of the Minnesota Supreme Court, 

in reference to section 27 of the Minnesota Co- 

operative Marketing Law, holding it to be in 
violation of the liberty of contract guaranteed by 
both state and Federal constitutions, takes from the 
law, the one section which, more perhaps than all of 
the others, aroused the ire of that state’s independ- 
ent elevator operators. 

There is of course no objection to forcing a farmer 
to live up to any legitimate contracts he may make 
and providing for reasonable penalties for their vio- 
lation and the only trouble with that phase of the 
situation is that he occasionally does not know just 
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what signing involves, and it sometimes happens that 
he is forced to sign. 

We are not opposed to the principle of co-operation, 
but we are opposed to a good many of the things that 
have been and are being done in its name and we 
can see no reason for so much governmental propa- 
ganda which is being paid for, quite as much by 
legitimate business which would be hurt by its suc- 
cess, as by business which would be benefited. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


have the interests of their membership at heart 

and should be ever alert to guard and watch 
against anything that would be detrimental to the 
grain trade. We are surprised at the lack of interest 
that the secretaries of various associations have taken 
in the Metric System. They do not seem to take this 
problem seriously. They have been warned that a move 
is on foot to have the Metric System adopted in this 
country in the next session of Congress and to make 
its use compulsory. We thereby advise them to get 
busy immediately, investigate the Metric system, and 
find out what it really means and what effect it 
would have upon country shippers if put into force 
and the rest of the trade as well. Many grain men 
_have a confused idea in their minds*that the Metric 
System would mean buying grain by the hundred- 
weight. This is entirely erroneous. If the Metric 
System were adopted, there would be no more terms 
such as pounds, bushels and acres. Every scale in 
the United States would have to have a new beam, 
all statistical data would have to be discarded, for it 
would be utterly impossible for any to either make 
or take the time to make conversions for comparative 
purposes. 

For land measure, 100 square meters would be 
called an “ar’ which would equal one hectare. 
Weight would be designated in grams. A bushel of 
wheat testing 60 pounds would be expressed by 
27-3/11 kilograms, while a bushel of oats testing 32 
pounds would be expressed by 14-6/11 kilograms. 
The trade should have this matter thoroughly gone 
into and the subject should take an important place 
on the program of the National meeting next Octo- 
ber. What is going to be done about it? 


Save te int of the grain dealers associations 


> 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE officials of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
"| eration announce that they are sending out to 

their members a questionnaire, 
what legislation the farmers want. 


to determine 


It is being handled by the various state organiza- 
tions some of which are making plans to get an ex- 
pression of the entire state membership while others 
are working directly through boards of directors of 
each of the county farm bureaus. ¢ 

The first question asked is as to whether or not 
further legislation is needed to assist in developing 
the cooperative principle in behalf of farmers and 
their organizations. 

Suggesting at least that the answer will be in the 
affirmative, the next question is as to the method of 
administering the law, whether by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, a com- 
bination of the two, or by a federal board distinct 
from both of them. 

Other questions asked are as to the maintenance of 
a public market, carrying out programs for orderly 
marketing, including the adjustment of supply to de- 
mand, provision for a government export corpora- 
tion, the operation of Muscle Shoals, revision of 
postal rates, the establishment of branch national 
banks, further standardization of containers, adding 
to the number of primary live stock markets, changes 
in the income tax law, restricting the issuance of tax 
exempt securities, providing for a general sales tax, 
etc., etc. 

It will thus be seen that there are a lot of things 
in the minds of the Federation officials, that they 
think their members will want changed and some of 
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them would have a very vital effect upon the business 
of the independent elevator operators, as well as 
upon business generally. We shall, therefore, all 
want to know that the questionnaire is answered 
only by bona fide farmers who are permitted to ex- 
press their opinions without promptings, and we 
shall then want to know something about the an- 
alysis of the replies (many of the questions cannot 
be answered by a yes or no), and finally we shall 
want to know something about how representative of 
the entire group of effected farmers the vote upon 
some of these questions may be. 

This is of course upon the assumption that the re- 
sult of the questionnaire will be presented to Con- 
gress as the concrete desire of the farmers as to 
legislation. 

We have no fault to find with this method of deter- 
mining public or group opinion, for where the ques- 
tions are thoroughly understood and may be an- 
swered by a yes or no, the plan is almost ideal, and, 
in raising the points outlined, it will be understood 
that we are not for a moment questioning the hon- 
esty of purpose upon the part of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation executives in this effort to secure 
a cross section view of the farmer mind, our point 
being that, because of the importance of the issues 
involved, complete information as to methods em- 
ployed, etc., should be given out at the same time 
that questionnaire results are made public. 


FOLLOWING UP JARDINE’S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


LTHOUGH Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
A visited present and past officials of the Chi- 

cago Board of Trade behind closed doors, it 
has become generally known that the conference was 
extremely friendly. It is doubtless true that the Sec- 
retary talked very frankly, to the effect that changes 
within the Chicago Board of Trade, determined and 
applied by the Board of Directors, would be prefer- 
able to similar action which might originate in the 
Halls of Congress and be imposed upon the trade as 
laws. It is to be assumed as Self-evident that the 
Board will make needed changes, including, it is said, 
some new form of clearing house. Furthermore, we 
may reasonably expect announcements of a definite 
character within the next few weeks, intended for 
the early vote of the membership and immediate 
application so that by the time Congress convenes 
next winter, such changes will have been made and 
the Board present for the critical gaze of members of 
Congress the same clean slate, as it always is their 
intention to show. 


CONTROLLING GREEK CURRANTS 


issue tells about the experience of the govern- 

ment of Greece in its effort, covering a period of 
30 years, to regulate the supply of currants to fit the 
demand, and, while there is of course no analogy be- 
tween currants and wheat, the problems arising from 
the effort to balance supply and demand are sure to 
run in similar channels, and the story, which will be 
found in another column, is therefore being passed 
on to our readers. 

The difficulties attending such efforts, with such 
a relatively unimportant crop as currants and in the 
growth of which such a comparatively few persons 
are engaged, would be very simple beside those which 
would follow a nation-wide attempt in this country 
to so control the production of wheat. 


[ise New York Journal of Commerce in a recent 


JULY 28th, AN IMPORTANT DATE 


since the signing of the contract between Gray 
Silver and his associates to purchase from 
several of the largest grain elevator companies all of 
their goods and possessions. Mr. Silver agreed as an 
initial payment to turn over $4,000,000 by said dat- 


OQ: the 28th of July one year will have passed 


June 17, 1! 


WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures f 
various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures ri 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready ref- 


erence: 
June 13, June 6, June 14, 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924, 
Primary receipts . 4,833,000 5,748,000 000 
Primary shipments .. 3,419,000 5,800,000 
Receipts since July 1.498,954,000 494,121,000 
Visible ice pene eaese 32,931,000 34,514,000 
Bradst’s vis., June 6. 36,232,000 36,911,000 
Brad., Can., June 6.. 46,885,000 48,744,000 
Exports, American ... 4,978,000 6,585,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 6,792,000 11,691,000 
Onipassagetec. «nave 50,208,000 53,032,000 
Corn— 
Primary receipts 4,020,000 6,980,000 
Primary shipments .. 2,678,000 4,018,000 
Receipts since Nov. 1.163,091,000 159,071,000 
Nisiblo tence sae scene 18,494,000 18,372,000 
Bradst’s vis., June 6. 19,665,000 18,676,000 
Exports, American .. 26,000 000 
Exports, world’s ..... 5,240,000 5,742,000 
On) passacemerenre «sere 16,727,000 14,997,000 
Oats— 
Primary receipts : 3,851,000 4,787,000 
Primary shipments .. 2,947,000 5,403,000 
Receipts since Aug. 1.245,520,000 241,669,000 
Visible sc. sees atlas 35,363,000 34,994,000 
Bradst’s, June 6 ..... 37,392,000 37,520,000 
Exports, American 1,678,000 3,242,000 
Exports, world’s ..... 2,196,000 4,096,000 
On" PASSA e ie cists <1. e ere 12,720,000 14,170,000 
Cattle— 
Receipts, 6 markets... 170,000 157,000 
Shipments, 6 markets. 78,000 44,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 528,000 559,000 
Shipments, 9 markets. 181,000 191,000 
Sheep— 
Receipts, 15 markets.. 199,000 217,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 76,000 62,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 
TW Gels apes ars io atin 713,000 648,000 
Season to date:........ 8,701,000 7,988 ,000° 
Exports, hog products— 
Méats) bse. c-ssaiis 12,196,000 11,356,000 
Tia Gy dete emia + «leks 12,388,000 16,743,00% 
Livestock prices, Chicago— 
Cattle a eae ois seas $10.45 $10.40 
HORS rane Remetels  oe waine 12.10 12.05 
Sheep tee ecole ee 5.60 6.35 
uanibs' © <eseas sae ae 15.00 13.00 
Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 234 237 
Chicago closing prices— 
ard— 
Jul yiaic tte es seieaion $17.25 $17.15 
September”... <0 17.50 17.37% 
Octoberin venus. saa 17.55 17.40 
Ss. R. Sides— 
EV UB diene, Se Gun coc Rowe ae $18.40 $18.50 
September ......... 18.65 18.65 
D. S. Bellies— 
JULY! Ane eettiet. as lalate, tee $21.30 $20.70 
September ......... 21.50 20.70 
Wheat— 
7 $1.593¢ $1.69% 
1.5516 1.66 
December passe eee 1.57% 1.67% 
Corn— 
BA Bees an Sao: $1.14 $1.16%% 
September ens. s 2. eeu 1.15% 1.16% 
December ere: « cieicwtee 9414 98% 
Oats— 
JULY eo y.<chpertes «1 otaserers +0544 art 
September... «<a sec 52 -545 
December 4... 23 ase 55 5616 


ing, and he still feels at this writing that such pay- 
ment will be made. , 

Surmise and conjecture has been rife recently rel 
tive to the disposition of the various interests which 
are at present a component part of the Grain Mar Ke! 
ing Co. if Mr. Silver and his farm friends are unab! 
to meet their obligation. 

There are probably very few sufficiently close t 
Mr. Silver to dispute his assurance relative to th 
payment of $4,000,000 in coin of the realm, for it 
not at all impossible for him to do so. There | 
sufficient time still left in the contracted period 1 
make it quite apparent that rumors concerning 
continued activities of the various. officials of th 
Grain Marketing Co. and the revival of their forme 
corporations with the operation of their elevator 
facilities are without foundation. 


FIRE LOSSES IN MAY 


during May, amounted to $29,170,800 and dur 
ing the first five months of the year the amour 

was nearly $174,000,000. ’ 
That means that for each day in the year more 
than $1,152,000 has gone up in smoke, or to put it im 
another way, the loss is greater than would 
through eleven one hundred thousand dollar fires 
about one every two hours—and who pays the Dill’ 


| OSSES by fire in the United States and Canad 


~ 
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THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 
Current-Grain Reporter as a medium _ for 
reaching the buying power of the grain, feed, 

, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
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GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


A winter wheat crop somewhat below 
actual domestic requirements was sug- 
gested by the Government June report 
and after allowing for the damage done 
after the first of the month by the 
extremely hot and dry weather, it would 
mot be surprising if the final returns 
suggested a yield of below 400,000,000 
bu., the smallest in many years. The 
Spring wheat crop, however, is still far 
from harvest and final returns may 
show a yield considerably in excess of 
the Government figures, especially as 
drought is not a factor at the present 
time. In fact parts of the spring wheat 
territory have received too much mois- 
ture, but any loss from excessive rains 
in some sections will be more than 
made up by the gains in other territory 
that seldom know what it is to be too 
wet. Harvesting of winter wheat is 
well under way in the southwest as 
the crop has ripened prematurely, and 
the first car of new grain of the sea- 
50n has already been received at Wichita, 
Kansas. Judging from the first returns 
the quality of this year’s crop is going 
to be relatively high in protein. There 
is still a tendency shown to reduce esti- 
mates on the Kansas crop, especially 
as the freeze and dry hot weather 
caught the plant, in the northern sec- 
tion of the state, in a condition where 
it could be badly hurt, but this is not 
likely to show up until harvest. Thresh- 
‘ngs in Oklahoma show yields somewhat 
better than expected and the same is 
‘rue in Texas. Cutting has started in 
{illinois and Indiana which also felt the 
effect of the extremely hot weather. 
The soft wheat crop promises to be 
relatively short this year, as well as 
aard winter and it would not be sur- 
‘orising if winter wheat sold at a sub- 
3tantial premium over the spring the 
zreater part of the season, especially if 
‘he spring wheat crop comes through 
as expected. It will be several weeks 
yefore the spring wheat crop is far 
snough advanced to be accurately able 
‘o determine about what the yield will 
de. No more rain is needed in the 
ed river valley for several weeks. 


Market Declines. 

The failure of the wheat market to 
10ld its advance in the face of the 
dullish construction placed on the do- 
nestic situation, as given by the Govern- 
nent report was not surprising. For 
many weeks the trade had been talk- 
ng of $1.70 for July wheat and after 
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the Government report confirmed the 
private estimates regarding a_ short 
yield, an overbought condition was dis- 
closed, and prices declined sharply, as 
there was little left to the imagination. 
There has been considerable discussion 
regarding the United States being on a 
domestic basis and having little or no 
wheat available for export. Of course 
this view was based on the June show- 
ing but the final returns are what count. 
A domestic basis would be most unfor- 
tunate for both the consumer and the 
producer. With no wheat to spare for 
export and prices above a world’s basis, 
millers would hardly be likely to com- 
pete actively for the grain, which would 
be reflected in a lower price to the pro- 
ducer. On the other hand the consumer 
would have to pay up to secure flour, 
as the loss on low grades would have 
to be made up by a better price se- 
cured for patents. The damage to the 
oats and hay crops, however, might 
result in a high price for bran which 
would have considerable influence on 
the value of flour. The Canadian wheat 
acreage is privately estimated to show 
an incease of 3.3 per cent over last year 
with a condition slightly better than the 
average of the past 10 years. Much 
rain has fallen in the Canadian north- 
west and that section is safe from 
drought for some time to come. Under 
normal conditions black rust makes its 
appearance in the American northwest 
around July 4, and the extent of the 
damage depends largely on weather con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as much of the crop 
went in early this season there is an 
excellent chance of it maturing ahead 
of the rust this year. Foreign crop 
reports remain favorable, although a 
hot wave has prevailed for a week or 
more, and a little damage has been done 
in some sections. At the same time in- 
dications are for a yield larger than last 
year which will cut down import re- 
quirements to some extent. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether Europe 
will be independent of the United States 
during the months of July, August and 
September. There is considerable 
durum wheat that will have to be ex- 
ported as it is not wanted for con- 
sumption in this country. 
Coarse Grains. 

A soaking rain is needed over the 
greater part of the corn and oats belt, 
and unless it comes shortly heavy dam- 
age will be shown in corn. The early 
sown oats have already been severely 
damaged, the bulk of the crop loss oc- 
curring after June 1, as the result of 
extremely hot weather. The Govern- 
ment report was much too high, but 
did not reflect the hot weather losses. 
Late sown oats can still be helped by 
rain. In Texas, the corn crop has al- 
ready been hurt by continued dry 
weather and that state promises to take 
considerable quantities from the more 
northern sections. With a short oats 
and hay crop and poor pasturage a 
rather serious situation as far as feed- 
ing stuffs are concerned, is developing, 
and a big demand for patent feeds is 
anticipated in many quarters. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


June 13 June 6, June 14 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wihea tere ccs... 4,939,000 4,859,000 3,588,000 
Cornea eae 4,082,000 5,937,000 4,884,000 
Oats Races sus 3,875,000 3,617,000 3,926,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with comparisons 
as shown by THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN 
REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past week....--.0+s% 12,896,000 12,398,000 
Preceding 13,913,000 14,710,000 
Since: J@hy £.). teks 1,002,073,000 957,884,000 

Wheat market was decidedly unset- 
tled the past week, advancing early on 
prospect of a bullish Government crop 
report, only to break sharply after the 
report was out of the way and the finish 
was about the low point with net losses 
of 9% @l1l1e for the week with the Sep- 
tember showing the most decline, while 
July acted tight and went to around 
41%4ce over the September. Rains’ over 


the greater part of the winter and 
spring wheat belts will improve crop 
prospects, except where winter wheat is 
too far advanced. There has been a lit- 
tle too much moisture in parts of the 
spring wheat territory. Export demand 
was slow throughout the week. 

Corn markets showed considerable ir- 
regularity the past week, with good 
buying of September on all the soft 
spots, while the rains which fell over 
the belt late in the week, had a de- 
pressing effect on the December and it 
led the decline, closing with a net loss 
of 43%4c, while the old crop months were 
off only 14%@2%c with July leading. 
Country offerings to arrive were lim- 
ited, and the after planting movement 
is completed, while the visible supply 
promises to decrease rapidly from now 
on. The rains remove apprehension of 
drought for some days to come. 

Oats showed more strength than other 
grains and while reacting sharply from 
the high points, as the result of the 
more favorable weather conditions, 
were off only 14%@15c for the week, 
the latter on September. Crop reports 
were distinctly unfavorable from a wide 
territory. Rye failed to respond to the 
early strength in wheat and _ broke 
sharply toward the last and closed 9144@ 
10c lower despite unfavorable crop re- 


ports. Foreign demand was_ slow. 
Range of prices the past week follows: 
Close 
Junel13,June6,Junel4, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
July $1.69% $1.58 $1.5914 $1.69 $1.12% 
Sept. 1.67 1.54%, 1.55 1.66 1.14% 
Dee. 1.68% 1.56% 1.57% 1.6756 1.16% 
Corn— 
July 1.18% 1.138% 1.14 1.16% .81% 
Sept. 1.1954 1.14% 1.15 1.16% .8056 
Dec. 1.00% 94 941% 98% .714% 
Oats— 
July 57 ~62 5236 5316 46% 
Sept. .57%  .52% .53 545g ©. 4236 
Dec. 591%, «55 55% .56% «44 
Rye— 
July 1.21 1.09% 1.10% 1.19% .75% 
Sept. 1.22%, 1.12 1.12 1.21% .76% 
Dec. 1.26% 1.15 1.15 1.25 -1814 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption’ in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


Stocks at 

July 1 . 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 

June 13 ..499,323,000 336,350,000 423,676,000 


Shipments to 

June i3 ..377,476,000 193,059,000 267,624,000 
Stocks on 

June 13 .. 21,188,000 33,207,000 26,109,000 
Consumption to 

June 13 4 .131,159,000 133,362,000 140,732,000 


<> + 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 
compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
Stocks at 

Nov. 1 5,743,000 782,000 5,340,000 
Receipts to 

June 13 ..163,091,000 211,096,000 193,993,000 
Shipments to 

June 13 .. 89,615,000 129,809,000 119,745,000 
Stocks on 

June 13 .. 16,052,000 7,926,000 3,002,000 
Consumption to 

June 13 .. 63,167,000 74,143,000 76,586,000 


OATS vie ee ta CONSUMP- 
I 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

Stocks at 

Aug. 1... 1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 

June 13 ..245,020,000 210,759,000 211,460,000 
Shipments to 

June 13 ..167,715,000 165,440,000 178,845,000 
Stocks on 

June 13 .. 30,938,000 3,163,000 9,003,000 
Consumption to , 

June 13 .. 48,135,000 46,348,000 60,299,000 

— 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN US. S. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 


previous week and one year ago: 
June 13, June6, June l4, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Wibeat 4.55 sctene 5,660,000 4,875,000 6,286,000 
Gntsin. . pisces 778,000 836,000 1,044,000 
REVS 88. usic a ses 46,000 45, 000: 47 Sat oda 
ISATIOS 5 esas oes 1,102,000 936,000 223,000 
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WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to June 
13 ,(000 omitted) : 


Junel3,Junel4, Junel3,Junel4, 
1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 


WNICAEO. «5 sce 269 272 70,442 49,843 
IOUS CILY. o.s565 35 32 2,012 1,588 
Milwaukee .... 46 23 8,576 2,233 
Minneapolis 1,186 1,122 101,700 102,408 
WOCMIRER bs. <5 niclets. 1,607 632 108,853 37,338 
Be, Louis... .... 466 390 42,943 32,078 
MoledO ......66 26 32 12,041 15,753 
WVACHITA! (6.5 osi06 246 aed VERE UY ar ober 
ERE OLE © aici a'y(G:+.5.0 9 21 1,851 1,868 
Kansas City... 650 594 86,311 58,529 
Peoria )..0...... 13 25 2,036 2,163 
(ES ia\: 4): aes 141 203 28,812 17,316 
Indianapolis ... 19 86 4,239 5,952 
Sc Joseph....... 170 122. 11,799 8,273 

POPES. 0:66 00s 4,833 3,554 498,954 336,350 
Shipments .....3,419 3,349 377,476 193,059 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


Junei13, June 6, June 14, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 4,978,000 6,585,000 10,070,000 
Argentine ..... 534,000 2,682,000 4,081,000 
Australian 976,000 1,816,000 1,088,000 
Pa Tb Pig ies «: «are 304,000 608,000 1,008,000 
PROGRES) TS. ->s.0 ¢ cot daupea ame oleae tee 144,000 
GHRIOTS a kioes.< see dace ae eaes 88,000 
Total .....-6,792,000 11,691,000 16,479,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of flour 
910,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 
crop year, compared for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American .387,666,000 402,454,000 405,106,000 
Argentine .113,218,000 150,652,000 123,384,000 
Australian .110,416,000 71,570,000 43,288,000 
Indian . 30,808,000 8,248,000 15,972,000 
Russian 328,000 28,400,000 ....... 
Others .... 2,736.000 16,132,000 6,403,000 
Total ....645,172,000 677,356,000 594,256,000 
SCASOMM rcs! > aniinasi= 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


June 13, June 6, June 14, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American ..... 26,000 66,000 63,000 
Argentine ..... 3,360,000 3,916,000 6,476,000 
ATPTCAT ae oes. <5) Weaente se nb we) ea 135,000 
RISA Tere ccd ss 60,000 77,000 50,000 
Others ...1,794,000 1,683,000 656,000 
Tota leete an + <0 5,240,000 5,742,000 7,380,000 


Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American 827,000 11,540,000 46,816,000 
Argentine ..62,672,000 61,824,000 75,984,000 
African .... 1,343,000 5,445,000 230,000 
Russian 2,892,000 5,035,000 ....... 
Others .....25,534,000 28,869,000 2,707,000 
Total .....93,268,000 112,713,000 125,892,000 
SGASOIL ei dete oes e'atl 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


Junei13, June 6, June 14, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
American ..... 1,678,000 3,242,000 1,541,000 
Argentine ..... 518,000 854,000 665,000 
(3h tS 8p ep nr we SECO O lor orice at 
Total ...2,196,000 4,096,000 2,206,000 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 
American ..39,479,000 23,439,000 32,155,000 
Argentine ..42,364,000 33,035,000 21,790,000 
RuSsiag a %:< se sais o4s 240,000 ey eects p25 
Others? : «527 1,714,000 1,300,000 4,830,000 
Total ...83,557,000 58,014,000 58,965,000 
SGASOWM Pete o 00 ll) <eteioiel «i wie 67,500,000 65,765,000 
a 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
reports the following amounts of grain 
in store in Canada on May 5: 


June 5 May 29, June 6, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
IVY DGS tata care sis'a1- 1,400,147 1,424,501 995,440 
Oats 477,330 893,683 89,213 
Barley pn bere tee OT 
RUBE T TIEN Suan clays eo 2,575,176 634,489 
Corn 1,009,491 435,709 
Total, bus....4,901,519 5,902,851 1,754,851 
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CANNOT PENALIZE BUYER 


Supreme Court Declares Clause Violates 
Liberty of Contract Clauses of State 
and Federal Constitutions. 


in the case of the Minnesota Wheat 

Growers’ Co-operative Marketing 
Association against A. D. Radke, and 
four other similar cases, which were 
decided last week, declared unconstitu- 
tional, section 27 of the Minnesota Co- 
operative Marketing law, which pro- 
vided for the imposition of a penalty 
upon the purchaser of a commodity 
which was under contract of sale. 


Lower Court Reversed. 

The ruling of the higher court, which 
reverses the Le Sueur county district 
court in the case of the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers’ Co-operative Marketing 
association against A. D. Radke, an in- 
dependent elevator owner, follows close- 
ly on a defeated movement by the State 
legislature, which adjourned the latter 
part of April. 

At that time leaders of the co-opera- 
tive movement appeared at numerous 
hearings in the legislative halls before 
various committees urging that no re- 
peal action be taken, and as a result 
the repeal move was lost. 

Opponents of Section 27 at that time 
argued that the law was unconstitution- 
al, while proponents held that the stat- 
ute was within the scope of the state 
constitution. 

The case originated in the lower 
court when the Wheat Growers’ associa- 
tion sought an injunction against Rad- 
ke of Le Sueur Center to restrain him 
from purchasing products from farmers 
who were members of the Wheat Grow- 
ers’ organization. 

Judge C. M. Tifft of the lower court 
granted a temporary injunction from 
which Mr. Radke appealed. This de- 
cision was reversed, with the announce- 
ment of the section’s unconstitutional- 
ity. 

Several cases of a similar nature are 
disposed of by the Supreme court, in- 
cluding one against the Commander 
Elevator company of Le Sueur Center. 


Tim Supreme Court of Minnesota, 


Supreme Court Opinion. 


On the same briefs and arguments five 
appeals were submitted. Two cases were 
brought by plaintiff. One against A. s 
Radke, alleged to operate an independent 
elevator, for an injunction prohibiting him 
from purchasing grain from members of 
plaintiff and for $500 attorney’s fees. The 
other against the Commander Elevator Co. 
and its manager for injunction, liquidated 
damages, and attorney’s fees. The defend— 
ants answered separately, and to the parts 
of the answers challenging the constitu— 
tionality of the law plaintiff demurred. In 
each case a temporary injunction was 
asked. The demurrers were sustained and 
the temporary injunctions granted. A sep— 
arate appeal was taken by each defendant 
from the order sustaining the demurrers. 
And in each case there was an appeal from 
the order granting the temporary injunc- 
tion. 

Fairly construed, the complaints herein 
are based solely upon Section 27 of the act, 
which reads: 


“Any dealer or prospective purchaser 
or any person, firm or corporation con— 
ducting a warehouse, elevator or other 
receiving station within this state who 
solicits or persuades or permits any 
member of any association organized 
hereunder to breach his marketing con-— 
tract with the association by accepting 
or receiving such member’s product for 
sale or for auction or for display for 
sale, contrary to the terms of any mar— 
keting agreement of which such person 
or dealer or prospective purchaser or 
any member of the said firm or any ac— 
tive officer or manager of the said cor— 
poration has knowledge or notice, shall 
be liable to the association aggrieved in 
a civil suit in the penal sum of five 
hundred ($500) dollars for each such 
offense; and such association shall be 
entitled to an injunction against such 
dealer or prospective purchaser, or such 
person, firm or corporation to prevent 
further breaches of such marketing 
agreement and to prevent a multiplic— 
ity of actions thereon. In addition to 
other relief said warehouseman or other 
person, firm or corporation so offend— 
ing, shall pay to the association a rea— 
sonable attorney’s fee to be fixed by 
the court and all costs involved in any 
such litigation or proceedings at law. 

“This section is enacted in order to 
prevent a recurrence or outbreak of 
violence and to give marketing asso— 
clations an adequate remedy in the 
courts against those who encourage 
violations of co-operative contracts.” 


The contention is made that the section 
can be and should be so construed as ap-— 
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plying to brokers and commission mer- 
chants only and not to purchasers of grain, 
such as these defendants. We think the 
contention untenable. The plain intent of 
No. 27 is to reach every one who purchases 
or aids in disposing of, for others than the 
association, products knowing that the 
same are offered for sale or disposal by a 
member who is under contract to deliver 
such products to the association. The rea— 
son which impels us to hold the section in— 
valid when applied to purchasers is just as 
cogent when sought to be applied to bro— 
kers or commission merchants, vis, an ar— 
bitrary restraint of the liberty of con-— 
tract. 

Where parties vountarily become mem— 
bers of an association operating under a 
statute fixing their rights and duties and 
providing remedies and _ penalties for 
breaches or violations they may be held 
to have agreed to all the terms of the 
statute, and are not in a favorable position 
to complain of infringement of the lib-— 
erty of contract or that the damage or 
penalties prescribed in the statute are too 
drastic. But no consent can be imputed 
to non-members. No contractual relation 
exists between them and the association or 
its members. Of course, it is well set— 
tled that a malicious interference by one 
not a party to a contract to induce its 
breach is a tort for which redress may 
be had. Canelloe v. Zotalis, 145 Minn. 292; 
Bacon v. St. Paul Union Stockyards Co., 
201 N. W. 326. But No. 27 does not stop 
with those who maliciously interfere with 
existing contracts between third parties. 
It makes it an actionable wrong for one 
who has used no effort, or held out no in-— 
ducement for a member of a co-operative 
market association to breach his contract 
with the association, except this, that he 
is ready at his usual place of business to 
buy or handle products that such member 
may voluntarily bring there for sale or dis— 
posal, the same as for an outsider. 


In other words, the section attempts to 
prevent all dealings between members of a 
co-operative marketing association and 
outsiders in respect to products contracted 
for by the association, no matter how free 
from legal malice or devoid of inducements 
the conduct of the outsiders may have 
been, provided they knew that the product 
was under contract. The court in Sweeney 
v. Smith, 167 Fed. 385 (affirmed in 171 Fed. 
645), said: “I have, been referred to no 
decision, and I have found none, in which 
mere knowledge of an earlier contract was 
held to be the equivalent of inducement or 
persuasion or (still less) of fraudulent con- 
duct.”’ On the reargument of Northern 
Wisconsin Co-operative Tobacco Pool v. 
Bekkedal, 197 N. W. 9386, the court modi- 
fied the injunction so that defendant was 
permitted to purchase from those members 
of the plaintiff’s association who had vol— 
untarily breached their contract with the 
plaintiff thus recognizing the constitutional 
right of liberty of contract. As No. 27 
reads, a purchase from a member who has 
voluntarily breached his contract with the 
association is within its condemnation. For 
when such member without inducement 
from an outsider brings to the latter’s 
place of business for sale or disposal a 
commodity which is under contract for de— 
livery to his association he has breached 
his contract with it and must be held to 
have breached it voluntarily. It seems 
clear to us that it is beyond the power of 
the legislature to make it a tort to pur- 
chase, in the ordinary course of a legiti- 
mate business, from the true owner a 
wholesome staple commodity upon which 
there is no lien and which is not under any 
ban or regulation because of inherent qual— 
ities or use. Liberty of contract is assured 
by both state and federal constitution. 
Williams v. Evans, 139 Minn. 32 and cases 
therein cited. This liberty of contract as 
said in Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. S. 373, ‘‘is 
freedom from arbitrary restraint—not im-— 
munity from reasonable regulation to safe— 
guard the public interest—the question is 
whether the restrictions of the statute 
have reasonable relation to a proper pur-— 
pose.’ The latest utterance on this sub-— 
ject is Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of In- 
dustrial Relations of Kansas, opinion filed 
by U.S. Supreme Court April 13, 1925. 
Respondent argues that the marketing of 
agriculture product is fraught with such 
public interest as to justify regulation. 
Conceding that to be so, we are neverthe— 
less convinced that the length to which 
the section mentioned goes, it is an ar- 
bitrary restraint and not a proper regula— 
tion. The last paragraph in the section, 
intended perhaps to express the legislative 
purpose, is evidently borrowed from the 
experience of other states relative to crops 
not raised to any important extent in this 
state. But even so, we can discover no 
public interests so affected by the ordinary 
manner of marketing staple agricultural 
products that every one except associations 
formed under this law must be forbidden 
to purchase or handle the same if offered 
for sale or disposition, in the usual course 
of trade, by members of co-operative mar— 
ket associations who have not been so- 
licited so to do by the holding out of ques— 
tionable inducements. 

Entertaining the view that No. 27 clear— 
ly invades the freedom of contract guar-— 
anteed both by the state and the federal 
constitution it cannot stand. And since the 
right of injunction, the damages, and at— 
torney’s fees therein provided must neces— 
sarily fall with it, there is no necessity to 
consider whether the remedies are so dras— 
tic as, on that account alone, to vitiate 
the section, and the order in each case 
must be reversed. 

SSE ——— 


If you are looking for paying results 


{n business, have the confidence to 
advertise, 


THE JUNE CROP REPORT 


Frost and Dry Weather Take Heavy Toll 
of Winter Wheat, Oats 
and Rye. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture makes the fol- 
lowing forecasts and estimates from 
reports and data furnished by crop 
correspondents, field statisticians and 
co-operating state boards (or depart- 
ments) of agriculture and extension de- 
partments for the United States: 

Durum Wheat acreage this year in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
is estimated at 4,670,000, or 27.3 per 
cent of the total of 17,093,000 acres of 
Spring Wheat in the four states. This 
compares with 4,416,000 acres. of 
Durum, 29.5 per cent of the total Spring 
Wheat in these states in 1924 and an 
average of 5,038,000 acres of Durum, 
or 30.7 per cent of the total Spring 
Wheat in these states for the five 
years, 1920-1924. 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 
Acreage, 1924. ——Condition—, 
June 
Per cent Junel,Mayl, 1, 10- 


Crop— of 1924. Acres* 1925. 1925. yr.av. 
Winter wheat 90.1 32,813 66.5 177.0 79.7 


Spring wheat.119.2 21,181 87.1 . 90.7 
All wheat .... 99.6 53,994 73.2 -. 83.0 
Oats seas 104.7 44,467 79.6 88.2 
Barley osenwcme 124.6 8,826 83.1 .... 988.6 
Rye s-sseeeee 100.38 4,184 78.6 86.8 87.6 
Hay, tame .. 98.8 60,745 78.6 87.6 87.6 
Hay, wild 101.5 15,151 75.4 88.7 88.6 
Hay, all 99.4 75,896 78.1 87.8 88.1 


*000 omitted. 
PRODUCTION FOR LEADING CROPS 
Production indicated by the condi- 
tion of crops on June 1, 1925, and com- 
parisons with harvested production in 
preceding years follow: 
Total production in millions. 


Yield 
Harvested per 
Forecast 5-yr.av.F’cast. acre. 


Crop— 1925. 1924. 1920-24. 1925. 1924. 
Winter wheat 407 590 592 12.4 16.2 
Spring wheat. 254 283 245 ~12.0 15.9 
All wheat 661 873 SST 12:25 16 
Oats: - cidodneriot 1,295 1,542 1,328 29.1 36.3 
Barley. wae 205 188 182 23.2 26.5 
Rye» i.eescceen 53.8 63.4 70.412.7 15.2 
Hay, tame 82.5 98.0 91.0 1.36 1.59 
Hay, wild 13:4) 91425) 1652 0.88 e097, 
Hiay,- aller 95.8 112 107 91.26) 1:47 
WINTER WHEAT IN LEADING STATES 

Condition 
June 1, 7——Production*—, 
10-yr. Har- 
1925.av. Forecast, 1925. ves’d 

State— Pet. Pet. June 1. May 1. 1924. 
New York ... 83 86 7,186 17,234 6,588 
Penns Gabe 86 87 21,383 21,085 19,850 
Maryland 88 86 9,198 9,148 8,532 
Virginia .2.. 82 87 9,350 9,269 9,628 
Ohio Fay ace 54° 83 19,408 22,060 37,313 
Indiana eres 64 80 28,354 26,285 31,365 
Tilinois’ 2. .ncee 68 78 387,705 44,940 34,251 
Michigan .... 75 80 14,656 15,670 19,888 
Iowa neo MOLE OZONE © els O 0S, Onis 
Missouri” Wines 76 77 28,465 30,865 24,589 
Nebraska .... 64 80 33,738 37,989 54,483 
Kansas sue 59 73 88,909 95,997 153,644 
Kentucky .... 78 80 6,186 5,858 4,340 
Texas ..ccs000) 42 74 45708 4,902.5 525;5826 
Oklahoma ... 53 76 26,558 27,789 54,874 
Montana ..... 55 78 2,467 2,846 10,893 
Colorado. 60 84 14,688 20,846 15,974 
Tdaho leeareees 90 90 6,872 5,544 5,648 
Washington 80 84 9,884 8,559 19,354 
Oregons), . scan 909 90 6,610 5,630 13,0385 
California .... 88 78 10,465 10,587 4,770 

U. S. tis...66.5 79.7 407,156 444,833 590,037 

RYE IN LEADING STATES 

Penny (eecee eee 90 92 3,397 3,453: 3,264 
Indiana, s..-an 76 89 38,026 3,402 3,682 
Tinois* seeeene 80 90 2,282 2,442 2,580 
Michigan oo) on 4,514 4,875 6,006 
Wisconsin ... 76 89 3,838 4,056 5,457 
Minnesota ... 73 87 8,012 9,109 11,780 
North Dakota 76 84 12,013 13,810 13,860 
South Dakota 68 89 2,414 3,069 2,956 
Nebraska .... 86 89 1,995 2,094 1,914 
Montana ..... 84 89 2,132 2,030 1,750 

U. S. tis.... 78.6 87.6 53,317 57,968 63,446 


*000 omitted. 
SPRING WHEAT IN LEADING STATES 


Condition 
June 1, -—Production*—, 
Acreage ’25. 1925. Forecast. 
%'24.Acres.* Pct. 1925. 1924. 
Mirzin, ..sh20) Oa S8oness 23,272 34,318 
N: Dak. o2-1le seg. toeeeD: 95,081 134,618 
S. Dak. ..112 2,482 77 21,978 33,018 
Montana .119 2,995 87 39,085 40,775 
Idaho 119 690 100 17,940 12,180 
Wash. 175 1,656 96 28,616 7,946 
U.S. tls.119.2 21,181 87.1 253,729 282,636 
OATS IN LEADING STATES 

Ni eee ee OO me OS tog 34,332 34,056 
Penn, Snes tte 1,154 91 39,380 37,080 
Ohio: 2.506.226 Sore Br 66,255 64,657 
Indiana 116 2,138 68 55,246 70,0384 
Illinois ...106 4,338 73 129,836 163,680 
Michigan 102 1,632 78 49,645 67,200 
Wis. ..... 99 2,564 86 94,877 103,600 
Minn .... 98 4,410 85 142,443 193,500 
low 101 5,832 82 196,072 248,282 
MO? wees 112 1,700 82 43,911 41,745 


: 


June 17, 1925 
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N. Dak. .. 99 2,719 85 63,556 93,36. 
S. Dak. ..100 2,650 74 67,654 98,051 
Neb. .108 2,652 82 73,938 76,131 
Kansas 122 91,868 %4 45,617 9,80 
Texas 75 1,078 52 21,189 48,89; 
Okla, ic: 98 fiero 32,199 38, 881 
Mont Slat 154 88 21,896 19, 85. 


U. S. tls.104.7 44,467 79.6 1,295,456 1,541,901 
BARLEY IN LEADING STATES 
Y. jee 7 


Wee Y. -116 264 90 437 6,90: 
Illinois .. 98 246 87 7,170 7,78 
Mich: * .67et12 L771 TT 3,818 4,74) 
DVS) 4 sees 118 499 84 13,83 3,538! 
Minn. 115 1,051 86 24,567 29,24 
Iowa 135 202 83 5,248 4,71 
N. Dak. ..120 1,620 85 30,294 35,10 
S. Dak .120 961 75 18,019 22, 

Nebr. ....103 259 85 6,275 co 
Kansas ..125 875 69 14,490 13 

Texas ou 34 45 467 3,221 
Okla. |... 70 131 54 2.016 4,67 
Colorado .125 425 172 8,262 8,16) 
Calif. 230 1,159 90 34,943 10,08 


U.S. tls.124.6 8,826 83.1 204,687 187,87 
*000 omitted. ' 


NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPORTS 
FOR MAY. 


The Grain Inspection Department o 
the New Orleans Board of Trade re 
ports the following exports of grair 
for May, with comparisons: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye 
1925... 2,5135138 270,748 81,645 85, 
1924... 278,600 423,854 25,445 17,14 
Season to date: 
1925... 32,496,970 2,763,449 932,750 94,28 
1924... 6,356,095 4,972,081 295,005 281,62 
<> 


GRAIN AT SUPERIOR. 


Comparative statement of grain han 
dled at Superior, month of May: 


Receipts i 

1925. 1924. 
Wheat 813,78 
Bonded 5 ae 
Bonded oo 
Bonded 3,65 
Bonded 4,58 
Gorn) ~ aces 216,81 
Oats 319,50 
EUG... Scyatiereve Siete 1,222,05 

Barley 18, 

lax  -. cee. oS eee 129,26 
Totaly jc. .+e a eee 4,723,482 2,824,10 

Shipments ‘ 
Wheat) -%.<..-2 ere ,287,635 1,525,38 
Bonded wheat ...... 35,124 25,11 
Bonded oats ....... 20,000 20 oe 
Bonded rye’ 2 -ch eer 45,215 a 
Bonded barley ...... 35,000 19,44 
Corn |2ee assoc eee 155,156 2,676,37 
Oats)” 2 3i2.5-eh ae eee 2,767,264 12,22 
RY@. oc 4 ckpdiee eon 1,671,793 2,122,28 
Barley Wsccsee eee 367,283 247,07 
Wax: .}.ec0. eee 27,600 64,62 
Total. sah. «aoe eee 9,422,070 7,492,52 


TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. : 


The combined aggregate wheat visibl 
supply statistics in bus., as compile 
in Bradstreet’s: 


1925. WsSs G. Si 
Week east of Pacific 
ending. Rockies. Coast. Total U.s 
Feb. 7.....80.347,000 2,434,000 82,781,00 
Heb. o14eene 79,664,000 2,556,000 82,220,006 
Feb. 21.....76,147,000 2,262,000 78,409,00 
Feb. 28..,..74,167,000 2,270,000 76,437,00 
Mar. 7. 72,979,000 2,467,000 75,446,060 
Mar. 14.....69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751, 
Mar. 21.....65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435, 
Mar. 22snenw 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,00 
‘Apr 9 4iehen 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,00 
Apr. i1.....58,324,000 1,894,000  60,218,00 
Way maken 5. 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,00 
ISS @ Plone 4 5 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,0¢ 
May een ee 47,864,000 1,665,000 ,529,00 
May 9.....45,514,000 1,391,000 46,905,06 
May 16..... 42,780,000 1,544,000 44,324,0( 
May ase 39,059,000 1,416,000 40,475,00 
May 30..... 36,911,000 1,417,000 38,328,00 
TUNE iGreen 36,232,000 1,519,000 37,751,00 
Total 
1925. U.S.and U.K. ané 
Week Canada both afloat 
ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall 
eb. 7.... 78,488,000 161,269,000 78,200, 
Feb. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,00 
Feb. 21.... 77,069,000 155,478,000 94,400,0( 
Feb. 28.... 76,187,000 152,624,000 96,700,0( 
Mar: 7.... 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,0¢ 
Mar. 14.3..3 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,! 
Mar. -21ee. 76,049,000 143,484,000 98,800,00 
Mar. 28.....75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500, 
pris eas seen 71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,0( 
Apr. 11.....70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,0¢ 
Apr. 18. 65,761,000 123,310,000 88,300.00 
Apr. 25.....61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,0¢ 
May 2.....58,212,000 107,741,000 81,900,06 
May ~ 19tseke 56,214,000 103,119,000 76,500,06 
May 16..... 53,748,000 98,072,000 73,600, 
May 238..... 49,946,000 90,421,000 69,000,0¢ 
May . 80:cccts 48,744,000 87,072,000 69,000 
Mane oO ern 46,885,000 84,636,000 62,60 
Total American, C2uadian, afloat @ 
British visible supply< s 
1925. Apr. 11....226,399) 
Feb. 7....239,469,000/Apr. 18....211,61 
Feb. 14....244,834,000/Apr. 25....203,15 
Feb. 21....249,878,000|May 2....189,641, 
Feb. 28....249,324,000|May 9....179,61 
Mar. 7....251,695,000|May 16....171,67 
Mar. 14....248,778,000/May 23....159,42 
Mar. 21....242,284,000]/May 30... .156,072,0! 
Mar. 28....239,085,000lTJune 6... .147,23 


> 
4c) 
7 
~ 


- 230,155,000 


we 
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MAY CANADIAN MOVEMENT 


ovement in May Light—Importing Coun- 
ies Not Purchasing Heavily—Weather 
Conditions in Western Canada 
Favorable. 


By E. A. URSELL, 
Statistician. 

T. WILLIAM, June 9.—Having regard 
F to the large stocks of wheat held 

in store in the Fort William-Port 
Arthur elevators the movement during 
the month has been very light. A steady 
advance in price quotations on the Win- 
nipeg market, already much above the 
Chicago parity, with a poor inquiry 
from overseas purchasers have undoubt- 
edly had the effect of curtailing export 
business. For wheat stocks to remain 
almost stationary for three weeks in 
succession at this time of the year, 
shipments being only sufficient to take 
eare of receipts is most unusual, even if 
not entirely unknown hitherto. The 
movement from country points to the 
terminals at the head of the lakes has 
been light when compared with that 
for the corresponding month of the last 
three years, while very small quantities 
are being routed via Vancouver. Farm- 
ers continue to market some 800,000 
bushels of wheat every week at country 
points, but the shipments from coun- 
try elevators indicate that grain is 
steadily moving forward to the ter- 
minals in anticipation of shipments for 
export. 

From a comparison of weekly world 
shipments and quantities on passage it 
would appear that importing countries 
are not purchasing to any very great 
extent at the present time, but are con- 
fining themselves to purchases of what- 
ever wheat may be offering at favorable 
prices and the absorption of arrivals 
of grain on passage; while awaiting de- 
velopments of the growing crops. There 
is a feeling that production in Europe 
will hardly exceed that of last year 
to the extent of fully counterbalancing 
the indicated smaller production in the 
U. S. A., which, if it materializes, will 
preclude the U. S. from taking a very 
active part in the export market. Un- 
doubtedly importers are awaiting for 
an opportunity to purchase the balance 
of their requirements for the present 
season at lower prices. All depends on 
present conditions of growing crops be- 
‘ing fully maintained, however, and any 
adverse weather might mean an imme- 
diate resumption of exhaustive purchas- 
ing in North American markets. 

Up to the present time weather condi- 
‘tions in Western Canada have been ex- 
tremely favorable at almost every point. 
Storms during the past ten days accom- 
‘panied by heavy rains have ensured a 
plentitude of moisture for the present. 
‘Some hot weather has been experienced, 
‘but of short duration, so that growth 
has not been unduly forced. Fortunate- 
ly growth was not sufficiently far ad- 
‘vanced to suffer much damage from 
the sharp frosts around May 22 and 23, 
which wrought havoc particularly with 
the tender crops in the U. S. A. 

_ Lake freights continue steady at 10c 
per bus. for shipments to Montreal and 
1%c per bus. for shipments to Buffalo, 
both wheat basis. There is much more 
‘tonnage available than there are car- 
‘gos offering and some vessels have been 
tied up and crews discharged until the 
fall. The ore movement is much lighter 
than last year so that with a lighter 
grain movement there is nothing to 
‘provide cargoes. Ocean freights from 
‘Vancouver have fallen off considerably 
in the hope of attracting cargos, berth 
space being quoted as low as 30/- to 
: per ton and distress space offered 


at 25/-, while one cargo was shipped 
at a rate of 27/6 recently. While this 
is an unremunerative rate yet it does 
not compare with those charged on 
shipments from Australia viz., 30/- for 
berth parcels, and 35/- to 37/6 for full 
cargoes, per ton. In view of this it is 
not difficult to understand why so little 
zrain comparatively, can be moved via 
Vancouver to European ports. On the 
Atlantic rates on wheat to U. K. are 
iround 6c per bushel from Montreal 
ind 13¢ per 100 lbs. to Antwerp, Ham- 
surg and Rotterdam. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


L. O. STREET. 


of Western Oklahoma is that of 
L. O. & H. L. Street, of Wood- 
ward, who are located in one of the 
good wheat sections. At the annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, Mr. L. O. Street, whose 


Ov of the progressive grain firms 


likeness appears herewith, was elected 
president of the organization. Since 
taking office, Mr. Street has shown un- 
usual activity in association affairs and 
is holding local meetings. He is an 
active association worker and will give 
the association a good administration. 


The total number of cars inspected 
during the month totalled 7,679 of all 
grains, as compared with 10,067 
a month ago and 21,030 a year ago. Of 
these 5,218 were wheat, as compared 
with 6,595 a month ago and 15,720 a 
year ago; while 3,172 or 60.8 per cent 
graded into contract grades, as com- 
pared with 3,296 or 50 per cent a month 
ago and 13,633 or 86.7 per cent a year 
ago. 

“The movement of barley continues 
high but was considerably lower last 
month than a year ago, 501 cars passing 
inspection as compared with 929 last 
year. More flaxseed continues to come 
forward, however, 433 cars being in- 
spected as compared with 391 a year 
ago. 

Comparative tables showing inspec- 
tions, receipts, shipments and prices fol- 
low. 

(1) Number of cars inspected in the 
Western Grain Inspection Division dur- 
ing May: 


1925 1924 
Cars. Bus. Bus. 
Wheat ...5,218 6,958,000 20,695,700 
Oatse! wet 1,330 2,545,000 7,272,900 
Barley 501 711,500 1,364,800 
Flaxseed 433 484,150 391 463,900 
Ryeu wes ae 154 191,350 399 531,000 


(2) Total inspections of 1924 crops to 
the end of May, as compared with the 
final estimate of production in the three 
prairie provinces: 

Estimated crop. Total inspected. 


us. Bus. 
235,694,000 197,191,750 


hea 
Caer Rt 8c 229,046,000 38,979,850 
Barleywon. «dacs 68,576,000 29,374,100 
Flaxseed 9,577,900 7,494,900 
FUYG: parwors sardine 11,588,000 5,238,000 


(3) Total receipts at Fort William- 
Port Arthur elevators during the 10 
months ending May: 


1925. 1924. 

oD 342 263-098 20 
"Wheat baetaaters carter 146,212,842 263,098,207 
Gata ee 30,632,106 41,508,159 
Barley ....scs.+e++++ 25,967,689 14,339,538 
Miaxsded esse ace aet 6,901,442 4,192,825 
RYE occ eee 5,118,621 5,929,896 


(4) Total shipments from Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur elevators during the 
10 months ending May: 


1925. 1924. 
kore 6 253/339 462 
Theat asc 135,655,946 253,339,46% 
balers tents a: 30,419,315 37,012,963 
Rarleieeese coe: 25,161,108 15,502,851 
PIAxseed Wiens cecess ne 5,385,468 4,003,306 
Rye! Mena eee 4,968,826 6,647,248 


(5) Distribution of lake shipments 
from Fort William-Port Arthur, May, 
1925: 


Canadian U.S.A 

ports ports Total 

meant 4 998.533 9 535.897 
Wheat ....5,307,064 ,228, e 3 
Oats* ier. 5,415,779 1,182,705 6,598,484 
Barley . 599,308 1,520,327 2,119,635 
Flaxseed 156,298 1,277,877 1,434,175 
RY@ wwe aee wit, 01a, Veeeweds 247,373 


Season of navigation, to end of May: 


Wheat 58 12,424,056 
Oats 218 5,097,325 
Barley 864 5,011,484 
Flaxseed 215,998 2,493,945 
iRVe. see 247,373 43,925 
(6) Total handlings at Vancouver 
public elevators, 10 months ending 
May: 

1925. 1924. 
Wheatitecauecarea CaO SG40 477687 997 
Oats, néad Ree 318,197 510,973 
Barley is. te8in<oihacs 477,824 46,286 
RYC °F wate eabaine eaten 37,860 329,386 

Shipments— 
N heat; #08 aan 21,402,365 46,657,228 
Oats. \Saiacteine eee ee 420,719 333,013 
Barley” Sienees cca 473,029 44,744 
BV@ isch cewereeess Soe 40,865 327,172 


Prices May, 1925. 
Basis in store, Fort William-Port Ar- 


thur. Spot closing prices: 
Mayl.May30. Rng. during month. 
Wheat— 
1 Nor...1684%4 185% 168%4(1) 198 (28) 
Oats— 
2 Ci W.. bSi6" (64 5746(7) 6414 (28) 
Barley— 
3. C. W. 87% 88% 8656(11) 90%4(6) 
Flaxseed— 
NWC..234 2483, 234 (1) 250% (28) 
Rye— 
2 C. W..1138% 116% 113%%(1) 123% (8) 


GREEK GOV’T FOR GENERA- 
TIONS HAS BEEN SEEKING 
TO USE SURPLUS CROP. 


(N. Y. Journal of Commerce.) 


“The measures adopted by the Greek 
government the last three years to buy 
any surplus of currants from the mar- 
ket and sell it for home consumption 
were merely temporary, intended to 
help the situation for the time being. 
Neither the growers nor anybody else 
expected the government was going to 
establish permanently such artificial 
means in order to keep prices up to a 
point where cultivation expenses would 
be met satisfactorily,” said S. H. Lim- 
pert in an interview. 

“Since, however, production seems to 
be much larger than the average con- 
sumption and, until effective steps are 
taken to find markets for the surplus, 
the Greek government is now seriously 
contemplating to establish some means 
where the surpluses be removed from 
the market, consumed within the pro- 
ducing land and at the same time leave 
no loss to anyone. 

“About thirty years ago the govern- 
ment did not interfere with currant 
production. The prime minister of 
those days, the memorable Harilaos 
Tricoupis, when asked to express an 
opinion about the currant problem, an- 
swered laconically ‘the currant problem 
will be solved by itself.’ By that, he 
meant, that if the grower was not sat- 
isfied in raising currants he will raise 
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something else which will be more re- 
munerative. Probably that would be 
the best solution of the eternal cur- 
rant problem. 

“Since then other administrations 
were forced to adopt whatever steps 
were necessary in order to help solve 
this vital question which affected di- 
rectly the resources of the nation. As 
the first step, the administration estab- 
lished the Currant Bank of Greece, 
whose main object was to help the 
grower with loans and pledges at very 
low rate of interest, thus saving him 
from the hands of the usurer. The 
ephemeral duration of this bank was 
ample evidence of its failure. 

“The next step was to establish the 
system of the retention, which is still 
in use and, a few years later, the late 
financier, John Pesmatzoglou, in com- 
bination with some other French finan- 
ciers, establishea the Privileged Cur- 
rant Co., whose lease expired and was 
dissolved last year. 

“The system of the retention lasted 
twenty-five years and the Privileged 
Currant Co. nineteen years. During all 
these years prices had been kept up to 
a reasonable high level, enabling the 
grower to meet his cultivation expenses, 
sometimes circumstances helped him to 
realize from his product much more 
than that. 

“The prime minister now in power, 
Andreas Michalacopoulos, understands 
the currant situation, not only being 
brought up within the region of the 
producing districts, but his family has 
been raising currants for almost three 
generations. He believes in looking 
after the interests of growers and for 
this purpose has gathered together 
committees representing all the currant 
growing districts, with a view of dis- 
cussing plans for the future welfare of 
the product. 

“The most feasible system to be 
adopted seems to be the system of the 
retention, which proved helpful, since 
it lasted for twenty-five years. A defi- 
nite plan under consideration seems to 
be the establishment of a big company, 
of about the same character as the 
Privileged Company, but in this case 
the largest share holders are going to 
be wine and alcohol manufacturers. 
They will contribute as a capital their 
factories and their long experience. The 
main obligation of this company will 
be to purchase any quantity of currants 
offered to it, at a fixed price, based upon 
the gold value of the drachma. 

“The growers’ cooperatives do not ap- 
prove of such a scheme because they are 
under the impression that they can 
take up the administration of any 
thing pertaining to currants themselves. 
The government, however, firmly op- 
poses such an idea, having no faith in 
their administrative capacity, for the 
simple reason that the last two years 
they undertook the advertisement of 
their product to foreign lands and their 
failure was complete. Therefore, the 
premier justly pcints out that as long 
as they failed in such a small matter 
they cannot be trusted with larger, 
more important subjects. 


“One of the committemen pointed out 
the idea of compelling the grower to 
produce only what is annually con- 
sumed, to uproot the balance against 
compensation from the Government and 
cultivate something else, the money for 
compensation to be raised through ad- 
ditional taxation, which will be only for 
one season. Probably a scheme like 
that would be the best, but no currant 
grower ever wanted to listen to uproot- 
ing propositions and any government 
which would ever adopt a _ similar 
method knows very well that it will 
have to face revolts and internal dis- 
turbances. 


“Probably the original answer made 
thirty years ago by the Premier Hari- 
laos Tricoupis, ‘the currant problem 
will be solved by itself’ was the best of 
all. Leave the grower alone and, if he 
finds that raising currants does not pay 
he will try some other product, and he 
will have nobody to blame except the 
consuming market who do not like his 
product to the extent of consuming the 
quantities that it pleases him to grow.” 
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ARGUE NEBRASKA CASE. 


The validity of the exclusive mar- 
keting contract signed by several thou- 
sand Nebraska farmers with the Neb- 
raska Wheat Growers’ association was 
argued and submitted in supreme court 
on June 4, in a test case from York, 
where Charles Norquest & Sons were 
the defendant in an action to enforce 
the penalty of 25 cents for every bushel 
sold to any other agency. 

Two attorneys from Furnas county, 
who said they represented John Rocha, 
farmer, intervened in the case. The at- 
torneys for the association directed 
some pointed remarks in their direc- 
tion, voicing the suspicion that they 
actually represent the old-line eleva- 
tors that have sought to cripple and 
circumvent the activities of the asso- 
ciation, as they put it. 

Attorneys for the association cited a 
recent decision of the federal supreme 
court in which they said all of the ques- 
tions raised were decided in favor of 
the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ asso- 
ciation. They said that the laws do not 
apply to marketing groups of producers 
and sales agencies, but establish the 
principles of the anti-trust law; that the 
latter was enacted for the purpose of 
preventing the public from being made 
the victim of combinations directly 
created for the purpose of restraint 
in trade and price fixing, whereas or- 
ganizations that have no other object 
than to procure a steady market for all 
farmers and a reasonable and profitable 
price are not inimical to the public wel- 
fare, but benefit everybody in business. 

The attorneys for the defendants con- 
tend that the contract by which the 
members of the association bind them- 
selves not to sell to any other dealer 
in grain under a penalty of 25 cents a 
bushel for all.wheat so sold is null and 
void because in contradiction of the 
laws of the state. 

They say that if the wheat growers’ 
association have a legal right to thus 
pool, then the old line dealers have 
a similar right, and that the anti- 
pooling statute could be made a com- 
plete mock of by merely going into 
another state and incorporating. No 
foreign corporation, they say, can do 
business in Nebraska except under the 
legislative policy in force, and that as 
the legislature had made pooling an of- 
fense, the contracts are unenforcible. 
The last legislature exempted coodpera- 
tives from this anti-pooling law. 

-—-- 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CROP 
REPORT NO. 10. 


The crop conditions in the four 
Northwestern states, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, 
have been very favorable during the 
past week. Hot weather for a time 
was forcing the grain too rapidly and 
also drying the soil, over a part of this 
territory. A sudden change, with 
lower temperatures, have greatly bene- 
fited growing conditions. Some of 
the finest rains in several years have 
thoroughly soaked the dry districts in 
Southern Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Montana and al: of the crops there 
show a decided improvement over a 
week ago. 

Of the small grains, wheat has the 
best condition. In North Dakota the 
weather has been cooler and wheat 
generally is thick and well stooled. In 
local districts some fields, however, are 
quite weedy, while in a few others they 
are somewhat thin, due to heavy frosts 
and the absence of moisture. In north- 
western North Dakota and _ eastern 
Montana some late wheat was _ back- 
ward, but this condition is also im- 
proving. 

Barley and oats have been most af 
fected by the cold and dry weather, bu 
show a considerable improvement since 
the recent rains. Some of the fields 
that were brown and thin, have re- 
vived and with favorable weather will 
probably produce average yields to- 
gether with good quality. 

There are but few places where the 
rye crop is at all good. It came 
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through the winter in poor condition 
and many fields have been plowed up 
and reseeded to feed grains. Under 
these conditions the final outcome of 
the rye crop will be considerably under 
that of last year. 

Corn in some places is exceptionally 
good, especially where there was mois- 
ture. In the dryer spots it is some- 
what backward. The recent rains will 
undoubtedly change this condition en- 
tirely. Farmers are now busy culti- 
vating where fields are not too wet.— 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., by 
W. G. Hudson. 


ON TO TOLEDO. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held at Toledo, Ohio, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 23 and 24, 1925. Head- 
quarters, Waldorf Hotel. The sessions 
will be held in the new Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce hall, which is located in 
the Richardson building. 

Please be present at the opening, 
10:00 a. m., Eastern time, Tuesday. 

Fred Mayer, chairman of the Prod- 
uce Exchange Committee on Entertain- 
ment, advises us that his committee will 
arrange for the entertainment of the 
ladies. 

A fellowship seven o’clock dinner will 
be held Tuesday evening; Jesse Hurl- 
but will act as toastmaster. One of the 
numbers will be a talk by Ed. Kelsey— 
subject, “The New Note in Business.” 

Fred Haight and Bill Cummings will 
look after the music. 

Please be with us. Bring a farmer 
friend with you; your presence will 
mean much for yourself and your 
neighbor dealer.—J. W. McCord, secre- 
tary. 


RAILROADS READY FOR CROP 
MOVEMENT. 


In spite of the record carloadings 
this year to date, the Western lines, 
in preparation for the grain movement, 
have in their possession nearly the full 
number of box cars owned, and a larger 
ratio. of their own cars on their lines 
than ever before, according to the 
American Railway Association. The As- 
sociation has just addressed a letter to 
the members of the Regional Advisory 
Boards advising them of these facts, 
and asking their codéperation in main- 
taining this satisfactory condition 
through the months of heaviest traffic. 

The car distribution a year ago at 
this time, the Association says in its 
letter, was considered exceptionally fa- 
vorable, and as a direct result one of 
the largest grain movements in history 
was handled without car shortage. This 
year, in spite of heavier business being 
handled, the location of cars shows a 
considerable improvement over last 
year. 

The Association summarizes the pres- 
ent situation as follows: 

Box cars on Western roads equal to 
95.0 percentage of ownership, compared 
with 92.1 per cent a year ago, an in- 
crease of 12,034 cars on line. 

Out of every thousand cars owned 
by Western roads 677 are on home lines, 
compared with 628 a year ago, and 393 
of the same date in 1923. 

Eastern and Southern roads had 16,- 
966, or 21.5 per cent fewer Western box 
cars in their possession as of May 1 
than as of the same date last year. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY CROP REPORT. 


Beneficial rains occurred during the 
past week west of the Mississippi river. 
The area receiving these showers in- 
cluded Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, parts of Nebraska and 
all of the northwestern states. The 
far west also received considerable 
moisture. The earlier portion of the 
crop reporting week from the great 
plains eastward extending across the 
whole country was one of severe heat. 
At the same time the far west suffered 
from cold and in some instances frost 
in the higher altitudes. Extremely dry 


weather has prevailed east of the Mis- 
sissippi river taking in all of the terri- 
tory to the Atlantic Coast and the gulf, 
the only exception being parts of the 
New England States. Rain is badly 
needed in all of this portion of the 
great grain belt, as well as in the cotton 
belt. 

Cotton made exceedingly good prog- 
ress during the week due to high tem- 
peratures and at the present time looks 
about 10% better than last year. This 
is probably due to the fact that fields 
have been more thoroughly cultivated 
and more fertilizer has been used. So 
far there are no serious reports of in- 
sect damage. 

Wheat is not as good as it might be, 
most winter wheat producing states re- 
port the crop as from poor to fair. 
fair. Much of it is heading out short. 
Spring wheat as a general thing is still 
in fairly good condition but needs rain 
in many sections. 

Oats in the more southerly portion 
of the producing belt as well as in parts 
of the Ohio Valley reported as poor. In 
the more northerly and westerly sec- 
tions it is reported as from fair to good. 

Corn made fairly good progress in 
all of the producing states but is suf- 
fering from drought conditions in the 
southeast and south and needs moisture 
badly in the great grain belt east of 
the Mississippi river.—F. Baackes, vice- 
president and general sales agent. June 
IBY. 


BOARD ADOPTS NEW REGULA- 
TION. 


The following regulation was adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Board 
of Trade of the city of Chicago at its 
meeting held June 2, 1925: 

“Under the authority of Section 2 
of Rule XXIII-A, every member is pro- 
hibited, when disseminating market in- 
formation, from using the names of in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations, and 
from stating definite quantities as havy- 
ing been either bought or sold. In- 
formation, however, as to deliveries, 
when based on substantiated facts, may 
be disseminated and does not come 
within the meaning of this regulation.” 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 

The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending June 13 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
Baltimore ...3,633 94 129 383 29 
SOSTOR jars cure ste 6 388 26 
Buffalo ..... 4,280 1,337 2,014 1,723 85 

Afloat Wasa. 478 296 3 64 130 
Chicago 3,297 8,773 8,777 4,018 155 

AOA Tite ae, ete TU Drcccaks OL garutes 
Detroit ..... 170 20 180 12 sete 
Duluth, wees 7,168 63 6,193 2,676 504 
Galveston) acco maneteiees msicre te ISB acowe 
Indianapolis . 132 656 L1SA.c.cs eae 
Kan. City ..1,682 2,992 570 145 6 
Milwaukee .. 115 408 308 12 62 
Minneapolis..6,290 374 13,406 419 589 
New Orleans 452 129 102 2. eels 
Newport News ... ..... OS ered | aki 
New York .. 271 b1 899 263 57 
Omaharas-ee 368 1,093 403 14 eee 
Peoria giles 39 PUES Choco ongan 
Philadelphia.. 773 148 505 58 76 
Sioux City 209 170 193 Vases 5 
St. Joseph 317 469 13 1 al 
St. Louis ... 108 802 329 2 18 
Toledo st... 494 176 395 22 2 

ATLOOT) Listeaet te eels os tetera née slates 
Wichita 888 AT yr Asincit bese Sere 
Canal 487 apy 79 61 33 
Lakes: «oicwe 1,030 204 G14 iia. a6 50 

Total . .32,931 18,494 35,363 10,340 1,828 
Last year...38,788 6,286 5,630 16,946 589 


BARS SALE OF GRAIN COMPANY 
STOCKS. 


The Indiana securities commission on 
June 10 denied the request of the Grain 
Marketing Corporation of Illinois for 
permission to sell $1,000,000 worth of 
stock at $25 a share in this state. 

Financial affairs of the company 
were held, in an opinion by Frederick 
E. Schortemier, secretary of state, act- 
ing as administrator of the securities 
law, to be unsound. The decision was 
based on evidence submitted at a pub- 
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lic hearing on the company’s applice 
tion before the commission  severa 
weeks ago. 

E. S. Ballard, attorney for the Grai: 
Marketing Company, said that the ac 
tion of the Indiana securities commis 
sion was based on a technical provisio; 
of the law regarding the amounts 9 
different kinds of stock one compan: 
may have. The company will appeal. 


ESTIMATE OF CROP ACREAGE 
ae ‘ 

Estimated Canadian acreage unde 
crop season 1925, showing percentage 
of increase or decrease as compare 
with last year; figures based on return 
made by our country elevator agents jj 
response to inquiries sent out by us 
These figures represent returns from & 
per cent of country points in the thre 
provinces. 4 
De 
Pe 


MANITOBA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
Acres. ‘ - 


,900 


203,800 vives 1, 

496,100 ee y 
ALBERTA. 

Acres. 

.. .6,629,300 

..-2,421,600 


Oats 


AGGREGATE. 


Acres. 

Siotein tare a.0 Oe 19,865,500 

- Bettye: i 

...2,226,200 10. 

5iee, OLO Oe 3 
< 683,500 

—F. G. Jones, Manager, N. W. Crai 


Dealers’ Ass'n, Winnipeg. 


inte 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


Following is thee visible supply 4 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (fini 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 7 | 


Wheat. g 


1924. 1923. 1922, 
65,949,0 47,807,0 47,117 
..79,768,0 64,789,0 47,946,0 42,082 
..72,592,0 64,454,0 47,496,0 
..70,677,0 64,072,0 47,507,0 
..69,605,0 62,406,0 46,581,0 
..66,083,0 61,656,0 46,470,0 38,179 
..62,076,0 60,624,0 46.544,0 
..60,007,0 59,549,0 45,785,0 35,897. 
..57,434,0 58,657,0 45,378,0 | 
..55,244,0 56,673,0 45,476,0 33,129) 
..53,203,0 54,824,0 45,595,0 
..49,089,0 52,781,0 44,521,0 
.-45,681,0 51,461,0 438,696,0 31, 
. .43,464,0 48,120,0 41,217,0 
..40,604,0 46,744,0 37,110,0 
. .37,173,0 44,666,0 34,191,0 
..34,968,0 48,111,0 32,981,0 
..34,514,0 39,915,0 31,315,0 
..32,931,0 38,788,0 29,719,0 24,614) 


1925. 
- -75,709,0 


1925. 
- -29,464,0 
. -31,048,0 
.-31,620,0 15,246,0 
--32,292,0 18,898,0 
. -32,534,0 22,457,0 
. -34,400,0 25,052,0 
. -35,287,0 26,976,0 
.-34,010,0 26,074,0 
..32,727,0 24,176,0 
.-380,761,0 22,319,0 
--27,706,0 21,667,0 
..25,776,0 19,707,0 
. -23,379,0 17,978,0 
--21,258,0 17,454,0 
.-19,582,0 15,466,0 
. -17,383,0 13,252,0 9,394,0 
.-17,140,0 12,288,0 
. -18,372,0 11,878,0 
--18,494,0 11,150,0 


Oats. 
17,821,0 


30,31¢ 
4,332,0 32,341 


. -73,604,0 
- -74,999,0 
- -73,980,0 
. -72,386,0 
. -71,173,0 
+ -69,118,0 
- -66,680,0 
- -63,886,0 16,715, 
.-61,104,0 15,008, 
. -58,107,0 , 
. -54,275,0 : 
. 49,674,0 , 
- -48,082,0 A 
- -44,005,0 9,280, 


30,540,0 30,54¢. 
30,2960 ar ae) . 


- -40,123,0 

. -387,349,0 7,300 
30. .35,331,0 f 
.-34,994,0  5,251,0 
. -35,363,0 5, 
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The Letter Box 


Good Rains. 


' Price Cwrrent-Grain Reporter: We 
iad general rains over the state Sun- 
‘ay afternoon, June 7, which were very 
yeneficial but we are very much short 
£ normal rainfall as yet. 

Jimagine that Kansas must be fairly 
‘omfortable economically with the good 
rops produced last year and the high 
wices received for the same.—G. A. 


Vells, secretary. 


Notice. 

_ Price Current-Grain Reporter: Effec- 
ive as date of June 18, the headquar- 
ers of this association will be moved 
o Delavan, Ill., and all mail intended 
or this organization should be ad- 
essed Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
jation, Delavan, Ill. The motive which 
rompts this change is the desire of the 
ecretary to assume personal charge of 
ur scale department, and to be in a po- 
ition to visit all our members with the 
2ast time and expense.—W. E. Culbert- 
on, Sec’y. 


Corn Crop Promising. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: A 
uiet steady rain of nearly an inch 
uring past twenty-four hours has brok- 
n up the great drought in Central Illi- 
ois, at least for the month of June. 
jur weather man predicts good general 
ains June 15 to 25 and also that the 
ummer’s drought spoken of by so many 
rill be severe during months of July 
nd August. 

Corn fields present a pleasing ap- 
earance; the plants do not stand as 
hickly in the rows as in some years, 
ut probably as many as the soil will 
upport in a dry season. Present color 
; good, growth is all that is necessary 
) enable the farmer to lay it by before 
a 10, and await what nature does for 
le crop after that, as his work will 
ven be completed. You seldom see a 
rn crop so free from weeds as this 
ne. 

Late oats will no doubt be benefited 
y this rain; they were heading out so 
1ort that it was becoming a great 
uestion with the grower whether to use 
lawn mower or a self binder with 
hich to harvest them. It looks now 
ke most fields will stretch up high 
1ough for the binders to handle.— 
. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, Ill., June 
3, 


Conditions Improved. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: For 
yur information, conditions in Texas 
‘e somewhat better than we expected. 
ur Mr. R. C. Ayers, who is now mak- 
g a trip through the Panhandle, re- 
rts that wheat is looking much bet- 
r than seemed possible, and that there 
ill be more wheat shipped than an- 
cipated. This is also true of Texas 
d oats. A few of the Central Texas 
unties are going to ship more oats 
an they expected. However, they ad- 
se that the quality will be a number 
ree, and in many cases, number four, 
1 account of being light in test. 
Another thing that we would like to 
Jl your attention to is the absence 
is year of speculative trading in 
‘w crop wheat and oats. There has 
‘ver been any trouble in the buying 
id selling of Texas wheat and oat 
op long before it ever moves, specu- 
tors beginning to trade in May, for 
ipment in July. This year no one 
ems to be interested in buying or sell- 
g, and you might say that there has 
it been any trading at all in the new 
op up to the present time. We be- 
‘ve this is a good thing for all con- 
rned, believing that it is best to han- 
2 new wheat and oats after they are 
ady to move. 

Texas has a very large acreage in 
tton, and for this reason will be one 
the largest consuming states in the 
1ion this year on grain and feedstuffs. 
Service Grain & Commission Co., Har- 
Johnson, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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The Metric System. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: In 
your issue of the 38rd inst. we notice 
the discussion of the metric system, 
and note that the grain dealers gen- 
erally are against it, but that our friend 
Gilman at Neligh, Nebraska, favors it. 

In talking this over with dealers, we 
find that very few of them understand 
just what the metric system is. Mr. 
Gilman seems to think that the scale 
at present in use could be used under 
the metric system, while others do not. 
We think it would be a good thing to 
publish a statement of just what the 
metric system is and how it compares 
to our pound and hundredweight now 
in use. 

Personally, we favor discarding the 
bushel as the unit of weight, and the 
adoption of the one hundred pound unit 
now generally in use from Colorado 
west. The middle west and eastern 
grain dealers waste a lot of time chang- 
ing pounds to bushels and bushels back 
into pounds, and we would be glad to 
see the bushel discarded. We might 
favor the metric system but would like 
to know more about it before we ex- 
press our opinion.—Bossemeyer Bros., 
by E. Bossemeyer, Jr., Superior, Neb. 


Conditions in Nebraska. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: I was 
very much surprised today (June 3rd) 
at the condition of the wheat crop 
through the South Platte country from 
Lincoln west. 

The acreage this year is very much 
less than usual due to the fact that so 
many fields winter killed and the 
land has been plowed up and sown to 
oats. The wheat that is left is very 
thin and ragged, looking like a mighty 
poor crop for the eastern end of the 
South Platte. The western part of the 
state, I have been told, has much better 
wheat. 

There is a much larger acreage of 
oats than usual due to the wheat freez- 
ing out. The oats, however, are not 
good as the straw is short and the heads 
correspondingly light. This part of 
the country has been receiving showers 
of scattered areas but the high winds 
the past five days takes the moisture 
back out of the ground very rapidly. 
The general prospects here are not at 
all bright. 

Nebraska has been visited by the 
most peculiar weather I have ever seen 
out here. We have had very high 
winds, heavy storms in some sections 
and dark clouds which seem to contain 
but little rain. I went through a wind 
and dust storm today, the worst that I 
have ever seen. The wind has not 
stopped blowing since it started Satur- 
day morning. This country down here 
needs less wind and a lot more rain, 
but does not seem to get the rain.— 
C. HE. Sherman, Edgar, Neb. 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliy- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 
by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 


pervisor, were as follows (last three 
600 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
June 1...60,639 22,166 9,190 1,533 93,528 
June 2...89,630 24,547 6,221 1,802 122,200 
June 3...59,161 17,492 3,380 1,263 81,296 
June 4...84,080 238,833 12,954 2,248 123,115 
June 5...73,458 19,893 16,133 2,922 112,406 
June 6...37,608 14,083 15,404 1,345 68,440 
June 8...64,289 16,029 15,702 1,221 97,241 
June 9...48,347 15,070 20,421 1,277 80,115 
June 10...83,045 22,989 20,654 2,029 128,717 
June 11...60,578 15,764 8,645 1,322 86,309 
June 12...78,947 20,753 12,661 1,427 113,788 
June 13...36,550 13,680 6,124 1,053 57,407 

Tos week ending 

1925— 

June 6.404,576 122,014 63,282 11,113 600,985 
June 13.356,756 104,285 84,207 8,329 563,577 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 

Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 

Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 

Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 

Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2,215,671 

May 1,347,285 477,499 138,333 41,754 2:004,851 
Yearly future transactions for 1924: 
9,597,315 5,759,327 1,766,940 703,488 17,827,070 

Ee Sa SAEED 


Use our liner advertising department 
to sell or buy second-hand equipment. 


(861) 13 


iN 
“FORMULA 


\\ Feed Plant Engineering 


O TANGLE 


Formulas—Production— Sales 


Edwards Licensed Formula Service is 
backed by 30 years’ experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge of feeding problems. 


Let us inspect your plant, offer expert 
advice on manufacturing systems, supply 
tested formulas for quality feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cows, calves and all animals. 


We handle sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to develop your business. 


75 MANUFACTURERS USE OUR FORMULAS 


Wiedlocher & Sons, Springfield, Illinois 
Transit Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


and scores of others endorse our service 
We can do for you what we have done for others. 


Write for Full Details on 
Edwards Feed System Service 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


112 S. DearhorniSt CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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One Flash 


Of Lightning Takes 


Your Elevator — 


Years of hard work and a substantial in- 
vestment are behind your elevator. Then 
you must consider also the valuable prod- 
ucts it contains. 


Don’t allow them to be destroyed as the 
result of a thunder storm. 


The Dodd System controls lightning—abso- 
lutely protects your elevator in the sever- 
est thunder storm—and the saving on your 
insurance premium will pay the bill. 


Write for estimates and 


a copy of our interest- 
ing book, “Lightning.” 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


120 Eighth Street Des Moines, Iowa 


USE THIS COUPON 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 120 Eighth St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Please mail your “Lightning” Book without obligation to 


Name 


Address 
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Terminal Markets 


MEMPHIS. 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 


A. Waller, Henderson, Ky., was 
tered on ’change on Wednesday. 

L. S. Bosworth, Dallas, Texas, was a 
visitor during the week at the Merchants 
Exchange. 

Cc. B. Stout, of the 
Co., was on a trip through 
wheat belt during the week. 

Receipts of corn for the week 116 cars 
and of oats 104. First time in many weeks 
more corn received than oats. 

John M. Hawkins of the grain department 
of the Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain 
Co., St. Louis, was -here during the week 
en route home from a trip through Ten- 
nessee. 

This territory has had some showers dur- 
ing the past few days, but moisture de- 
ficiency continues very large. Indications 
at the close of the week were regarded as 
favorable for general rains. Corn has suf- 
fered less than expected because of the 
prolonged dry spell, while cotton is gener- 
ally doing well except the late planted por- 
tion. 

Business continues light, for feeders are 
all taking only immediate needs. Demand 
for corn is light, except that mixed feed 


regis- 


Dixie-Portland Flour 
the Missouri 


manufacturers are frequent buyers, not 
having any stock on hand. They are tak- 
ing it only in small lots. Cash 3 white 


9 


corn as of June 13 was quoted at $1.19, 3 
mixed at $1.15, and 3 yellow at $1.21. Oats 
are not moving out quite so freely since 
prices advanced, but most feeders are tak- 


2 


ing them in preference to corn. Cash 3 
white are quoted at 57% to 58c, slightly 


from the week’s highest. 


BALTIMORE. 
Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Lewis J. Lederer, senior member of the 
grain and flour commission firm of Lederer 
Bros., this city, is spending some time at 


his country home in Washington county, 
Maryland. 

It is reported that the export grain 
house of @arnes-Jackson Co., Inc., of this 


market, will retire from the business on 
June 30. George S. Jackson is head of the 
corporation. 

The main hall of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, known as the trading floor, 
is being re-frescoed and painted and prom- 
ises soon to present a newness that will be 
good to look upon. 


There are rumors going the rounds to the 
effect that the C. A. Cambrill Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., millers, Ellicott City, 
Mo., may resume operations with the 
movement of the new wheat crop. 

Miller G. Belding, formerly vice president 
and sales manager of the C. A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., has recently 
become associated with the Globe Brewing 
& Manufacturing Company of Baltimore. 


J. Ross Myers, president of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, has resigned as a member of 
the City Service Commission, due to the 
fact that the duties of the office so fre- 
quently interfered with his private busi- 
ness affairs. : 

William Bardroff, for many years ele- 
vator foreman at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
export elevator at Canton, this city, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
Canton elevator, succeeding the late 
Michael J. Gehring. 


Thomas S. Leishear, formerly in the 
grain business at this port, but in recent 
years connected with the United States 


Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Maryland, died 
in Chicago on June 9. His remains were 
brought to this city and buried on June 12. 


At the closing session of the convention 
in this city last week of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, the invitation of the 
Philadelphia Club to have the National or- 
ganization meet in the “City of Brotherly 
Love” next year was accepted with thanks. 

The annual summer outing of the Traf- 
fic Club of Baltimore will be held aboard 
the steamer ‘‘Latrobe,’’ sailing from this 
city on Saturday afternoon, June 20. J. A. 
Peterson, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the organization, is working 
hard to make the affair a success. 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 


Corn—Wheat— 
Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO. 
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THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Harry H. Bingham Presid¢ant 
Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consignments Solictted 
ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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At a general meeting of the members of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, on 
June 10, President Mears announced the 
death of Mr. Wm. J. Parran, Jr., a well- 
known commission merchant of this city 
and member of this organization, and ap- 
pointed a committee to attend his funeral. 


The following committees were elected 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, June 8, to serve for the 
ensuing year: Grain—T. Murray Mayna- 
dier, Luther M. Jackson, John J. Fedeick, 
Blanchard Randall, Jr., Frank Otterbein, 
Arthur Blackburn, J. B. Wm. Hax; Hay 
and Straw—Richard H. Diggs, Thomas W. 
Campbell, and Robert D. Sinton. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


local 
Co., 


J. A. Jordan, 
Strachan Shipping 
visit to New York. 

John B. Sanford, Superintendent of the 
Public Grain Elevator, has returned from 
a business visit to Chicago, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Wichita, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 

The Blackstrap market is very uncertain 
at the moment and prices have recently 
been reduced. Standard Blackstrap_ is 
quoted at 11%c per gallon, tank cars New 
Orleans and Light Blackstrap is quoted at 
12%c per gallon. 

M. J. Sanders, manager of the Leyland 
Line left Tuesday night for New York, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sanders and their 
daughter, from which port they will sail 
next week on the White Star Line S. S. 
Celtic for a visit to their old home in 
England. 

Export shipments from New Orleans for 
the month of May: Wheat, 2,513,138 bu.; 
Corn, 270,784 bu.; Rye, 85,714 bu.; Oats, 81,- 


manager of the 
is on a business 


645 bu. Stocks in elevators as of to-day 
are: Wheat, 479,000 bu.; Corn, 52,000 bu.; 
Oats, 27,000 bu.; Rye, 2,000 bu. Cars on 
track: 'Corn, 10. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. have 
just completed at the cost of $3,500,000 a 
storm proof steel and concrete bridge over 
the Rigolets near New Orleans. The new 
bridge has ten steel and concrete piers with 
eight fixed spans of 334 feet long and a 
420-foot draw span. 


The Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. an- 
nounce that they will shortly begin to re- 
build their mill at Lake Charles which was 
destroyed by fire last year. The new mill 
will be built on the site of the one destroyed 
and present plans indicate it will be the 
largest rice mill in the world. 


The Public Belt Railroad Commission of 
the city of New Orleans have just been 
granted a permit by the War Department 
for the erection of a $15,000,000 bridge over 
the Mississippi River at 9-Mile Point, just 
above New Orleans. The bridge will be de- 
signed to accommodate railroad, automo- 
bile and pedestrian traffic. The central 
span will be 130 feet above sea level, giv- 
ing a maximum clearance of 108 feet at 
high water. The Public Belt Railroad Com- 
mission at first attempted to secure a per- 
mit for a lower type bridge with draw 
spans but this permission was refused and 
the bridge will be of fixed type with a dis- 
tance of 750 feet between main piers. It 
is felt this bridge will materially assist in 
the movement of freight over west side 
lines into New Orleans and should be of 
material assistance to grain shippers in get- 
ting quick dispatch over west bank lines 
as it will do away with numerous slow 
moving car ferries. 


WINNIPEG. ° 


Geo. H. Meacham, Correspondent. 


Pasturage has vastly improved in the 
past two weeks and the wild hay crop will 
be the heaviest and best in many years. 
Timothy and rye grass also promise 
abundant yields. 

Times are very quiet in the milling busi- 
ness. The only export flour business re- 
ported being the sale by one mill of some 
low grade flour to the Orient. There 
is a report in circulation that the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. plans the erection of a 
mill at Buffalo. 


The week ended with prices on the down 
grade but declines met with stubborn re- 
sistance and there were frequent rallies. 
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REPORTER 


The spring wheat situation is a bear factor 
and right at hand. Any one can see for 
themselves that prospects in the prairie 
provinces are above average. The Free 
Press crop report confirmed the general 
impression. 

Many veteran traders consider the break 
has gone far enough and that a decline of 
10 to 12 cents has pretty thoroughly liqui- 
dated long wheat and that a fair sized 
short interest has been created. It will 
however take some real buying by export- 
ers and millers to lift prices out of the rut. 
The cash demand for all grains but oats is 
decidedly disappointing. 

Crops look splendid now but need warm 
dry weather. There is danger of excess 
of straw and trouble later on with lodged 
grain. Growth on summer fallow in par- 
ticular is very rank and soft. Wheat that 
was stubble is getting a rare chance. Corn 
is backward needing warmer weather. 
There has been a notable increase in corn 
planting and also in land devoted to clover 
and other forage plants. 


There is, of course, a tendency to be over 
optimistic and ignore the fact pretty plain- 
ly indicated in the report and confirmed 
from other sources that there is consid- 
erable acreage destroyed by flooding and 
by cutworms. But damage from any 
scurce is swallowed up in the generally fine 
growth and healthy color of the crop as a 
whole. There is naturally a tendency to 
sell the market on ‘‘The Scenery.” 


The North West Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion has issued its preliminary summary 
on acreage. It gives an increase of 3.3 
per cent in wheat. From causes mentioned 
above this increase may be struck off and 
the wheat acreage figured as about the 
same as last year. There are moderate 
increases in oats and a 10 per cent in- 
erease in barley. This was somewhat of 
a surprise. A greater surprise was a 8.5% 
decrease in flax. This decrease is probably 
greater as much of the flax in the west 
is sown on low lands not accessible early 
in the season and likely to be the first to 
suffer from excessive rains. 


DENVER, COLO. 
F. R. Holton, Correspondent. 


Receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were one hundred twenty-three cars. 


Charles A. Geiger of the Geiger Grain 


Company, St. Joseph, was a visitor last 
week. 
F. H. Gillispie, sales manager of the 


Werthan Bag Company, is in town on 


business. 

N. G. Ensey of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., Ogden, Utah, was recently in town 
calling on the dealers. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


New bins that are to be completed by 
August are being constructed of concrete 
by the Alva Roller Mills at Alva. 

The Federal crop statistician of Okla- 
homa now estimates the wheat yield at a 
little over 26,000,000 bus. The State statis- 
tician reports corn in a condition of 82 
per cent, 


First new wheat was bought last week 


by mills at Enid and Ponca City, the 
former paying $1.40 and the latter $1.35 
per bu. The Enid load is said to have 


weighed 57 to 61 lbs. and the Ponca City 
load 61% Ibs. 


Oklahoma shippers are advised that the 
Southwestern regional advisory board of 
the American Railway Association will hold 
a meeting in Ft. Worth June 24 to con- 
sider plans for moving the wheat crop in 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Louis- 
jana. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Geo. A. Rudderow, Correspondent. 


Charles I. Rinihead of the Parker Grain 
Commission Co. left Saturday last for 
Buckhill Falls, Pa., where he will sojourn 
for a couple weeks. 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
June 12th were: Wheat, 307,945 bushels; 
corn, none; oats, 50,000 bushels. 


Receipts of grain for the week ending 
June 13th were: Flour, 31,849 barrels; 
wheat, 219,137 bushels; corn, 15,512 bushels; 
oats, 192,269 bushels; rye, 21,988 bushels, 
and 420 tons of feed. 

Exports of flour for May, 
10,152 bbls., compared with 26,621 bbls. in 
April, 1925; 26,800 bbls. in May, 1924, and 
62,434 bbls. in May, 1928. 


1925, were 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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All Grain 


A. RAVAUD 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
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Offices: 1 Rue des Italiens, PARIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘ARAVAU”’ Paris 
Branch Offices: Nantes Bordeaux Marseilles 


Exports of wheat for May, 1925, were 
8.066,839 bus., compared with 3,373,071 bus 
in April, 1925; 3,173,001 bus. in May, 1924 
and 2,148,799 bus. in May, 1923. 

Exports of corn for May, 1925, were 42, 
857 bus., compared with none in Apri 
1925; 158,977 bus. in May, 1924, and 177,14 
bus. in May, 1923. 

Exports of oats for May, 1925, wer 
1,699,092 bus., compared with 113,397 bu: 
in April 1925; 140,126 bus. in May, 1924, an 
240,000 bus. in May, 1923. 

Exports of rye for May, 1925 were 322, 
271 bus., compared with 450,436 bus. ii 
April, 1925; 26,250 bus. in May, 1924. 

Exports of barley for May, 1925, wer 
362,982 bus., compared with 16,731 bus. i 
April, 1925, and 41,935 bus. in May, 1924, 


Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, June 13—The market fe 
flour is weak and unsettled under a limite 
demand and ample offerings. Receipts fe 
the week ending June 13 were 31,849 bbl: 
We quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-Ib. jut 
sacks: Soft winter straight, western, $8.50( 
9: soft winter straight, nearby, $8.50@8.7 
hard winter straight, $8.50@9; hard winte 
short patent, $9@9.50; spring, first clea 
$7.75@8.25; spring, patent, $8.75 @9.2: 
spring, short patent, $9.50@10; fancy sprin 
and city mills patent family brands, $10.1 
@10.75.. Rye flour, $7.00@7.25 per bbl. i 
sacks, as to quality. 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS. 
G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 


Weather in Texas the past week ha 
been ideal harvesting weather with scat 
tered showers but no general relief fro! 
drought over the state as yet and som 
sections are beginning to suffer for moist 
ure which is badly needed on cotton 4 
well as on milo and other row crops. Hal 
vesting of new crop wheat and oats he 
been general this week over all section 
of the state excepting in the Panhand 
where it has been confined to that sectio 
south of Plainview where the crop is vel 
short. Most of the fields are in the shoe 
in the Central and North Central as we 
as West part of the state and some thresh 
ing has been done but _so far no new ere 
wheat or oats from Texas has been fre 
ceived in this market which is somethin 
rather unusual as heretofore the first ¢é 
of wheat has been received much earlit 


‘' and oats several days sooner. 


It is apparent that the new crop of wheé 
especially in this section is going to be vel 
short and the mills are showing an intere: 
in buying all short haul wheat they ¢a 
for which they exhibit an eagerness to pa 
attractive basis. 


Some new crop wheat is being worked | 
the mills for deferred shipment at Vel 
attractive basis and in as much as expor 
ers are not making any bids the mills a 
inclined to pay very close to the opti 
for new crop wheat June and July shi 
ment, A 

Business. 

Business the past week has been Vel 
steady with mills still reporting day tin 
run with new orders rather slow, pendil 
new wheat prices. Mill stocks of wheat @ 
rather low and several mills are buyir 
their daily requirements on the _ mark 
rather than to buy very far ahead. Feé 
dealers report fair demand for oats al 
mixed feed but report very slow demal! 
for corn or corn chops. 


Wheat. 


Wheat receipts the past week have be 
rather light with very little offered fro 
the country and this has caused a furth 
drain on elevator stocks here resulting 
ones concern only having any stocks 
wheat left to offer. Premiums have sho 
some advance on old crop wheat with fa 
demand for spot stuff and all received he 
brings fancy prices. New crop wheat 
being traded in daily now for June as W! 
as July shipment with mills showing son 
interest although most of them feel th 
prices will be lower as soon as the mov 
ment gets started. Exporters remain, 0) 
of the market and bids are lacking whi 
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‘cause mills to lower their basis for new 
crop wheat. 


Today, June 13, values here basis deliv- 
ered Texas Common or Group 3 old crop 
wheat, spot or for quick shipment, 1 Dark 
Hard $1.86, No. 1 Hard $1.80, No. 1 Mixed 
75% Red $1.80. New crop wheat basis: 1 
Hard with Mixed 2c less, No. 3 to apply, 
Prompt $1.72, June shipment $1.70, F. H. 
July $1.68, L. H. July $1.65. 


Corn. 


Receipts have been rather light with slow 

offering from the country but demand has 
also slumped off and very little is being 
worked. Premiums have declined sharply 
and general tone is very weak. Stocks are 
not very heavy and any demand occurring 
would create sharp advance in premiums 
especially for white and yellow which is 
rather low here. Corn is arriving here out 
of condition now and mills are refusing to 
buy only on Texas grades. 

Today’s values basis delivered Texas 
'Group One: 2 White Corn on track $1.23, 
Quick $1.23; 2 Yellow Corn on track $1.23, 
Quick $1.23; 2 Mixed Corn on track $1.18, 
Quick $1.18. 

Oats, White. 


Receipts steady. Demand heavy and 
large volumes of business being done daily 
in Northern White oats for prompt and 
deferred shipments. Premiums are some 
lower as resellers here are inclined to un- 
load at the advance and get profits which 

‘induce them to under quote northern 

prices. Some trading is being done in these 
oats for deferred positions but most of the 

trade seems inclined to wait for breaks be- 
fore buying for later positions. 

Today’s, June 13, values basis delivered 
Texas Group One: 3 White oats bulk on 
track 63 12c, Prompt 638c, Aug. 62c, Sept. 
60e, Oct. 58e. 

Oats, Red. 


Red oats have failed to move so far and 
‘only one car of new crop has arrived 
which came in Tuesday from Oklahoma 
and graded No. 2 Red 29. Old crop Red 

ts have about stopped moving and very 
ittle is being offered for sale. Premiums 
on these have declined the past few days 
and these are now selling at prices very 
close to white oats. Some trading is being 
done in deferred shipments but shippers 
_are not eager for contracts at present 
“premiums feeling that seed demand will 
justify their holding for higher prices in 
the fall. 


Today, June 13, values basis delivered 
Texas Common or Group 3: 3 or better Red 
Oats bulk flat billing, enroute 5c, June 
shipment 65c, July 64c, Aug. 62c. 


Milo and Kafir. 


Receipts and offers of these have shown 
some increase this week with demand some- 
what slower resulting in lower values with 
less inclination to buy altho it is apparent 

'that country stocks are getting rather low 
and growing crop needs rain badly in most 
places. 


_ June 13 values basis delivered Texas Com- 
-mon or Group 3 points: 3 or better Yellow 
Milo on track $2.25, Prompt $2.22; 3 or bet- 
ey White Kafir on track $2.03, Prompt 
00. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


A. L. Hughes, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Rauh & Sons Animal Feed Co., 
Was a visitor in Los Angeles one day last 
week calling on the trade. 


E. J. Slater and Son, of the firm of Nye 
Schneider Jenks Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
business visitor in the city this week and 

while in the city they visited the Exchange. 


Los Angeles is becoming an important 
financial and commercial center to Arizona, 
according to Robert Y. Gearhart, vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of Safford, Arizona, who 
is here on business with the Sixth and 
Main Street branch of the Hellman Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. Mr. 
Gearhart declared that Arizona farmers 
will harvest bumper hay crops and 90% 
of the cotton crop. He said that the oper- 
ation of land banks in Arizona had been 
of great benefit. 


The Seed Meeting. 


_ Nearly all the lettuce seed used in Amer- 
ica is California grown, he declared. 


The California seed industry has a valu- 

ation of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 and 

more than 35,000 acres is devoted to flower 
seed growing, Morse declared. 


California seed growers, he explained 
have an advantage over growers in other 
Sections in that California summers are 
: pee enabling the successful harvest of the 
seed. 


_ Mayor Cryer was busy attending a meet- 
ing of the police commission and Ernest 
Ja Lickley, of the city prosecutor’s office, 
officially welcomed the delegates to Los 
Angeles. 


The World ‘War proved a boon for Cali- 
fornia flower seed men by cutting off com- 
petition from Europe and the tariff and the 

high quality of seed grown in California 

will enable American seed men to compete 
with those of Europe, who once again are 
looking toward America for a market. 


, Garden seed grown in California, the 
garden spot of the world, is hardier and 
has_ better vitality than the same type of 
| seed grown in other parts of the world, so 
declared Lester Morse, of San Francisco, 
who is attending the forty-third annual 
convention of the American Seed Trade 
Association, which opened at the Biltmore 
yesterday. 


Morse has devoted most of his life to the 
seed growing industry, and is inventor of 
the new Mary Pickford Sweet Pea, which 
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made its debut at this meeting. In his ad- 
dress, Early History of Seed Growing in 
California, Morse declared that it was sweet 
pea seed growing that. proved the most 
profitable to flower seed growers in Cali- 
fornia in the early days. ‘‘The mission 
padres, who brought grain and other seed 
from Spain in the eighteenth century, were 
really California’s first seed growers,’’ he 
told the convention. 


Cash Markets. 


The market at this terminal at the close 
of the week has taken on a much firmer 
tendency and while the prices have not ad- 
vanced nor has there been any increased 
activity in trading as yet, there seems to 
be a much more settled condition and in- 
quiries are more numerous for grain and 
grain products. The arrivals for the week 
have been little better than for the past 
several weeks, and the stocks are con- 
sumed as rapidly as they arrived. Corn 
prices remain practically the same as a 
week ago and sales have been made at 
$2.46 for No. 2 yellow corn 5 day shipment; 
No. 2 yellow corn prompt shipment is sell- 
ing at $2.47 while transit is being offered 
at $2.48 with a bid of $2.46; No. 3 bulk 
eastern kafir for prompt shipment is being 
offered at $2.40 with a bid of $2.35; No. 3 
Eastern bulk milo for prompt is being of- 
fered at $2.62% with a bid of $2.58%; while 
$1 Imperial Milo sacked is offered at $2.75 
with a bid of $2.67%. 

The San Joaquin valley barley harvest is 
well under way. 


The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amounted to 44 cars, the prices on mill 
run and bran have advanced from $1.00 to 
$2.00 over a week ago; Utah-Idaho millrun 
selling at $42.00; Kansas Bran $38.00; Al- 
falfa meal medium ground, $29.00; Molasses 
mixed, $27.00; Cottonseed meal, $40.00; Beet 
pulp $35.60; Rolled barley $41.00; Copra 
meal $38.00; Linseed meal $49.00. 


The hay arrivals for the week amounted 


to 210 car loads, the prices remain un- 
changed and the market sluggish, No. 1 
alfalfa selling at $20.00 to $21.00; No. 1 


barley hay $20.00; No. 1 oat hay $21.00. 


NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 


Paul Gingold has been elected Director 
and Vice President of E. A. Strauss and 
Company, Inc. : 


Business in oats for export showed some 


improvement. There were fairly liberal 
quantities of Canadian oats worked. Total 
business amounted to about two million 


bushels for the week. 


During the past week the following gen- 
tlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: J. E. Readdy of Chi- 
cago; W. H. Osborn of New Orleans; R. 
E. Pratt of Buffalo; F. M. Cole of Kansas 
City; L. M. Phoenix and FE. D. Webb both 
of Minneapolis; Charles Blodgett of Wichi- 
ta; John P. Link of Baltimore, and F. 
Tomes of Winnipeg. 

Export business in wheat during the 
week has been disappointing. Total sales 
did not exceed 2% to 3 million bushels in 
all positions. The trade consisted of scat- 
tered sales of Manitobas, a little Durums 
and some American Hard Winters. The 
foreign demand for wheat in general has 
been very slow for some time past, with 
buyers there influenced to hold off by the 
very favorable EBuropean crop outlook. 


Flour Situation. 


New York, June 13.—The feature in flour 
during the week was the somewhat better 
demand for both Spring and Winter wheat 
qualities but even the volume of this buy- 
ing was comparatively light. 

Northwestern milling ‘centres also re- 
ported some improvement. Flour consum- 
ers are not greatly impressed by the un- 
favorable domestic wheat outlook. 


The export situation is dull and the quiet 
trade is confirmed by the exceptionally 
small clearance from day to day. 


Spring Patents are quoted at $8.50 to 
$9.00; Soft Winter Straights, $8.00 to $8.90, 
and Hard Winter Straights, $8.50 to $9.00 
per 196 lbs. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


A. C. Gale of the A. C. Gale Co. will 
ecver the milling territory of the South in 
a two weeks’ trip the latter part of this 
month. 


Frank Maguire, of Frank Maguire Co., 
left this week for a month’s fishing trip to 
Michigan. He will later visit relatives in 
Denver, Colo., and expects to be away 
until September. 


The oats market was decidedly stronger 
and about 5c higher on continued very 
light receipts and more urgency of demand. 
Retailers especially wanted top grades of 
white and willingly paid the premium. 

The demand for spot offerings of wheat 
was only moderately active, and mill buy- 
ing limited as quite a number of Southern 
mills were reported as having shut down 
and making machinery repairs before the 
new crop deliveries. Several mills are ex- 
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CHICAGO 


pecting to 
next week. 

The Grain and Hay Exchange ball team 
in a return match again defeated the 
Chamber of Commerce nine by a score of 
17 to 8. The sensational fielding of Edward 
Smith, W. A. Hopkins, and the batting of 
the Bender brothers, Ambrose and Clar- 
ence, who both hit home runs with the 
bases full, featured the game. 

Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati eleva- 
tors for last week and previous weeks were 
as follows: 


grind new Tennessee’ wheat 


June 5, 1925 June 5, 1925 


Wheat.) DuSieceiiere 90,712 111,199 
Corny buShoay sae ce 114,278 133,274 
Oats: iustemeeoes 37,197 57,897 
Rye, Busi sees oe wore 8,974 8,474 


Trade in corn was light, and mostly of 
a local character, but the market was firm 
in tone and prices %e to le higher than a 
week ago. Yellow was offered more freely 
and prices were again reduced to the basis 
of white, though the latter sold somewhat 
slower. Mixed continued dull #t about 3c 
discount under white. Retailers were fairly 
good buyers of good yellow and mixed. 


Frank L. Watkins, manager of the local 
grain business of the Cleveland Grain & 
Milling Co. whose elevator at Cincinnati 
was recently abandoned and which will be 
razed by the owners, the Big Four R. R., 
td make room for a proposed joint freight 
terminal development, returned from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Saturday, where arrangements 
were completed for his transfer to the man- 
agement of the Mansfield, Ohio, elevator 
of the company, effective in July. The 
local offices in the Union Central Bldg. will 
be continued as a branch under supervision 
of Walter O. Connell. Mr. Watkins, who 
is president of the Grain & Hay Exchange, 
will probably resign before taking up his 
duties at Mansfield. 


TOLEDO. 


S. M. Bender, Corresnondent. 


Jesse D. Hurlbut, treasurer of the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co., and wife are attend- 
ing the Shriners’ convention at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Grain inspections in this market for last 
week were 17 cars of wheat, 26 cars of 
corn, 25 cars of oats and 1 car of rye. 
Total, 69 cars. 


R. O. Cromwell, crop expert for Lamson 
Bros. of Chicago, was on the floor last 
Friday during one of his tours through 
Ohio and Indiana farm lands. 


Several Toledo dealers are planning to 
attend the Indiana Grain Dealers’ meeting, 


to be held in Michigan City, Ind., with 
headquarters at the Spaulding Hotel. 
Flour production of Toledo mills last 


week was 30,200 bbls., equal to 63 per cent 
of capacity. The week before it was 31,350 
bbls. and a year ago last week was 28,800 
bbls. 

Showers over the week-end may do corn 
and oats lots of good, though some oats 
are said to be beyond repair. Garden 
truck is practically ruined around Toledo. 
Corn can still be a fair crop if the proper 
weather is forthcoming. 

Lester Howard of the C. A. King & Co. 
shot a fine game of golf in the district 
tournament last week and was seventh in 
the championship flight. He was forced to 
withdraw on account of the pressure of 
business or there might have been a grain 
man champion for the year. 


The milling demand for soft wheat has 
been good the past week and premiums are 
strong. The mills report a very good busi- 
ness for this time of year. Old stocks are 
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practically cleaned up in bakers’ and job- 
bers’ hands and the new flour should meet 
with an excellent buying power. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers will be held in Toledo 
at the new Chamber of Commerce club 
rooms next Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
program includes some prominent speakers 
in the grain trade and outside and the en- 
tertainment for ladies and visiting grain 
dealers will be the finest that can be se- 
cured. All are urged to attend. 


MILWAUKEE. 
J. F. Foley, Correspondent. 


Fred Pabst, Jr., has been 
membership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, and the membership of Fred 
Pabst has been transferred. 


Edwin S. Mack has been re-elected as a 
trustee of the gratuity fund by the board 
of directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. He will hold the office for an- 
other five-year term. 

Receipts last week were 80 cars barley, 

4 corn, 224 oats, 34 wheat, 6 rye, 4 mis- 
cellaneous, and no receipts of flax; total 
442 cars, against 625 the week before, 395 
a year ago, and 510 in 1923. 

Wisconsin’s radio market report service 
will be extended to farmers in Iowa ac- 
cording to B. B. Jones of the radio service 
of the state department of markets. The 
market reports will be sent by wireless 
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telegraph from its radio station at Stevens 
Point to the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Ames where they will be broadcast by 
voice. The Iowa station could not get a 
connection on the leased wire used to 
transmit the market reports from Wash- 
ington. 

Wesley W. Roegge has taken over the 
entire interest in the firm of Roegge & 
Kleinsteéuber, brokers and jobbers in flour, 
with headquarters in Milwaukee. The 
name has been changed to the W. W. 
Roegge Co. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
are receiving postcards from Julius Karger, 
one of the members and a partner in the 
old commission firm of Karger Bros., who 


is now enjoying himself in Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

A cargo of Canadian flaxseed was re- 
cently unloaded at the Rialto Elevator, 


consigned to the William O. Goodrich Co., 
linseed crushers at Milwaukee. It was 
shipped from Port Arthur, Ontario, in the 
Steamer E. W. Oglebay and consisted of 
163,768 bushels. 


Agriculturists are rejoicing over the heat 
wave which prevailed last week and claim 
that it was exceedingly beneficial to Wiis- 
consin crops, as the germination had been 
retarded by the cold spring. The rains 
which followed the heat also aided in the 
development of the new crops. 


The wheat supply received at Milwaukee 
for May was twice as much this year as 
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compared with last year. There were 107,- 
000 bushels this year as compared with 
57.000 bushels a year ago. Receipts of rye 
also doubled with 72,000 bushels this year 
against 33,000 bushels last year. The total 
supply of grain received for May was 2,296,- 
000 bushels as compared with 1,758,000 
bushels for last year. The net gain for the 
month this year over last was about 500,000 
bushels. 


Visitors at the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce last week were William Delzer, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; L. Kohl, Waupun, 
Wis.; Dave Roseheimer, Kewashum, Wis.; 
William Geering, Algona, Ia.; W. C. Young, 
Taylor, Wis.; H. E. Hughes, Minneapolis; 


Louis Bandow, Peshtigo, Wis.; E. Steffel, 
Manitowoc, Wis.; J. J. Moore, Chicago; 
N. lL. Refrigier, Omaha, Neb.; T. Ed- 
wards, McFarland, Wis.; R. G. Morey, 


Waukesha, Wis.; C. F. Van Pelt, Fond du 


Lac, Wis.; C. Pickart, Malone, Wis.; : 
Dadmun, Whitewater, Wis.; H. J. Bachel, 
St. Paul; and Anton Grones, Holstein, 
Iowa. 
OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 

Frank R. Manchester, secretary of the 

Omaha Grain Exchange, has gone to 


Cleveland, Ohio, to attend a convention of 
managers of office buildings. 


“Prospects for a corn crop are not very 
good in my part of the state,’’ said William 
Fudge of Swedeburg, Nebr., who was in 
Omaha last week. “Dry weather has not 
injured the crop so much as cut worms 
have. The worms have done so much 
damage that a great deal of replanting has 
had to be done.” 

D. O. McHugh, secretary of the Calgary 
Grain Exchange, Calgary, Canada, has 
been in Omaha for several weeks visiting 
at-the home of his sister, Miss Kate A. 
McHugh, and recuperating from a recent 
illness. Mr. McHugh is a brother of John 
McHugh, secretary of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


U. G. Powell, rate expert for the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, will be 
one of four experts from state commissions 
to assist the trained personnel of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in the gen- 
eral rate readjustment which has_ been 
ordered by Congress. The other states rep- 
resented by their chief rate men will be 
Washington, Pennsylvania and Alabama. 


“Corn in our part of the state is two or 
three weeks farther advanced than it _us- 
ually is at this time of the year,’’ said A. 
H. Block of Mondamin, Iowa, who was in 
Omaha this week. ‘Weather conditions 
have been very favorable during the last 
few weeks, and all crops, and particularly 
small grain crops, are in excellent condi- 
tion. Frost set crops back a little early 
in the spring, but when the weather got 
warmer, everything began to shoot for- 
ward. There is an uncommonly good stand 
of corn, and the acreage is somewhat larg- 
er than last year’s. 


In an argument before the State Supreme 
court at Lincoln, the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers’ Association was pictured by J. 
H. Grosvenor, attorney representing C. C. 
Norquist & Sons, of Aurora, as a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade operating in open 
and flagrant violation of the state law pro- 
hibiting any plan or device to control 
prices, and which, he asserted, seeks to 
force members to market their wheat only 
through it. The law, Mr. Grosvenor said, 
was passed twenty years ago at the behest 
of farmers who declared that the old-line 
elevators operated in that way to control 
prices. Mr. Grosvenor contended in his 
argument that the law was just as effective 
against organizations of producers as 
against an association of grain dealers. He 
quoted from the association’s contract with 
farmers to show that no effort was made 
to conceal that it is a pool designed to 
control prices. In the district court at 
Omaha Judge Hastings held the contract to 
be valid and enforceable. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


BE. S. Kellogg of the Kellogg Commission 
Co. was on this market from Minneapolis 
during the last week. He was given a 
hearty reception by members of the trade, 
having been for several years an operator 
here before being transferred to Minne- 
apolis. 


Business in oats has been on an exten- 
sive scale on this market lately, as with 
prices at a profit for growers and seed- 
ing over, farmers have been shipping their 
remaining holdings to the market in their 
desire to take advantage of the current 
level of quotations. 


A cargo of 500,000 bushels of oats was 
loaded out at an elevator during the last 
week for Buffalo. The shipment was on a 
sale made some time ago. Dealers, how- 
ever, had other good sales for cargo ship- 
ment in prospect and they are generally 
counting upon further advances develop- 
ing in oats prices. 

Commission house and elevator men on 
this market are gratified over the volume 
of trading being put through for the sum- 
mer season. Receipts from over the coun- 
try continue liberal, with growers showing 
their anxiety to realize upon their remain- 
ing holdings at the present level of prices. 
Operators are of the opinion that the vol- 
ume of grain held back over the country 
is much greater than the trade had gen- 
erally estimated. 


Trading in spring futures on this market 
has continued good ever since it was in- 
augurated three weeks ago and all the 
trade here regret that it was not started 
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last year in place of allowing Minneapolis 
dealers to handle the enormous volume of 
hedging last fall and early winter during’ 
the peak marketing period on the crop. It 
has been noted in the spot market that 
while millers are desirous of picking up 
high protein wheat, they are unwilling to 
pay premiums for it. 

Duluth operators are keeping close tab’ 
upon the crop situation over the North- 
west. Their reports from correspondents 
have been to the effect that indications for 
bumper yields of all grains have seldom 
been better than at present. Traders haye 
from past experiences learned not to bank 
too heavily upon the first half of June 
outlook, but they are at the same time 
feeling cheerful, as they regard their 
chances as good for a heavy fall’s trading 
provided weather conditions are normal be- 
tween now and the harvest. 

Vessel interests have experienced a slow 
demand for load space for moving wheat 
and durum east, and they have been offer- 
ing to book wheat for Buffalo delivery 
from Duluth at 1% cents a bushel. Some 
of the vessel men have been threatening to 
tie up their smaller steamers as _ they 
claim that only the large carriers can ply 
even at the present scale of freight rates. 
The more optimistic are, however, hopeful 
that conditions will improve later and that 
the closing period of the season will be 
busy. Considerable grain is scheduled to 
be loaded off of the elevators for the last 
half of June deliveries in the East. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Fred B. Wells of the Peavey Co. is now 
in Honolulu on a world tour. 


Walter Mills of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. is spending his vacation in the east. 


Henry Kuehn of the King Midas Milling 
Co. a spending his vacation in the north 
woods. 


E. O. Wright of the Menomonie Milling 
Co. of Menomonie, Wis., was a Minneapolis 
visitor on Tuesday. “ 


C. E. Roseth of the Aberdeen Milling Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D., was calling on the trade 
here this past week. 


E. O. Huseby of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. is absent from the trading floor this 
week; vacationing at his old home. 


The plant of the Fleischmann Malting 
Co., located at Delaware and Washington 
avenue, southeast, suffered a fire loss dur- 
ing the week. The amount of the loss is 
unknown at the present writing. 


Among the visitors on ’Change during 
the past week were the following: De 
McCabe of Winnipeg; Chas. T. Peavey of 
Chicago; J. Lundquist and H. S. Newell of 
Duluth; C. L. Luedtke of Washington, 
D. C.; E. W. Feidler of Superior; George 
B. Harris of Melbourne, Australia; D. D. 
Hatton of Tokio, Japan, and M. S. Pilcher 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat—The government crop report 
which came out during the past week was 
rightly considered as a very bullish docu- 
ment, but with outside speculative interest 
at a very low ebb and the Northwest pros- 
pects much better than they were last year 
at the same time, it’s a pretty difficult 
matter to hoist the market any higher 
than present level, for the time being at 
least. Private statisticians, the govern- 
ment report and the advices received from 
local commission men all speak of the 
spring wheat crop in very optimistic tones. 
With the Southwest crop short, thereby 
probably putting the United States on a 
domestic basis for the coming year,, the 
spring wheat farmer will probably find 
himself sitting “just as pretty’’ this fall as 
he did last. And another thing in the 
favor of the Northwest farmer this year is 
the fact that it is not a political year and 
if the army of congressional economists 
can be kept from making their annual 
stampede, the grower will be in a position 
te cash-in on the shortage in other sec- 
ions. 


Country offerings were generally light 
during the week just past, and in all prob- 
ability they will remain so. The tone of 
the market was inclined to be rather dull 
all through the week. Most of the wheat 
on the tables is holding between 11% and 
12% per cent protein and mills did not 
seem inclined to want to bid for what was 
offered. Wheat of high protein content 
was slow sale also and there was a net 
loss of 2 cents on the top of the range for 
the week for No. 1 hard spring. Today’s 
range of sales showed No. 1 hard on 
bringing 4@28c over the July; No. 1 dar 
northern, 2@26c over, and No. 1 northern 
spring, 1@26c over the July. Durum tone 
was firm, with light offerings and fair de- 
mand for current offerings. Today, No. k 
amber brought Duluth July at 15¢e over; 
No. 1 mixed, 5c under and 13c over; No. 
Durum, 4c under and 18c over. Shipping 
sales the fore part of the week were very 
light but picked up toward the last. One 
lot of 10,000 bushels was worked for export, 
via the Gulf. 


Local elevator stocks show the following 
totals: This week, 6,289,542 bushels, vs. 
6,494,026 last week and 9,357,101 a year ago. 


Corn—Offerings of this cereal were gen- 
erally light and met with a rather indiffer- 
ent demand all through the past week. 
There was but very little snap to the de- 
mand for any of the grades but the com- 
parative discounts showed but little change 
in the main. Today, No. 3 yellow _was 
bringing 4@6c under Chicago Sais No. 4 
yellow, 6@9c under. On the mixed corn, 
No. 3 brought 8@9c under and No. 4, 10@ 
12c under. Local stocks show a slight im= — 
crease for the week, being 373,799 bushels 


demand during the past seven days, 
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vs. 320,230 a week ago and 94,632 a year 
ago. 
*Oats—The cash article was in very slow 


de- 
spite the skyrocketing action of the fu- 
tures early in the week, followed by the 
bad break which ensued after the govern- 
ment crop report had been completely ig- 
nored. Shipping sales were of light char- 
acter, and taken ali in all, it looks as 
though the cash oats market did very well 
jin that it did not show a heavier break in 
premiums and a larger increase in_ dis- 
counts than was witnessed. Today, No. 3 
whites was quoted at July price at 4c 
over and No. 4 at %@2c less. Local ele- 
yvators’ stocks show the following totals: 
This week, 13,405,895 bushels, vs. 13,210,871 
@ week ago and 572,809 a year ago. 


KANSAS CITY. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


D. C. Bishop of the Scoular—Bishop Grain 
Co. spent the week on a crop observation 
trip through the western portions of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and eastern Colorado. 


H. Wiener, of Berlin, head of the H. 
Wiener Co., one of the large grain import-— 
ing firms of Europe, was a guest of the 
Hall—Baker Grain Co. one day this week. 


Allen Logan, who went to Europe April 
25, returned Monday, having visited Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. While in France 
and Belgium Mr. Logan traveled over 1,500 
miles by airplane. 


Fred C. Davis of the Ernst-Davis Com- 
mission Co. made a tour of 1,000 miles in 
Kansas this week. He returned believing 
that the ultra—pessimistic stories about the 
Kansas wheat crop had been exaggerated. 
He said the state should harvest 85,000,000 
bushels. 


W. W. Young, manager of the Kansas 
Co-operative Grain Co., a subsidiary of the 
Kansas Wheat Grower’s Association, was 
admitted to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Tuesday on a_ transfer 
from BE. R. Downie, manager of the latter 
named organization. 


* Dr. Issa Tanimura, special food com- 
missioner from Japan to the United States 
and Europe, arrived in Larned, Kan., June 
11 and visited Kansas City two days later. 
Dr. Tanimura is making a study of wheat 
culture in this country, with the object of 
promoting the growth of the grain in Japan 
in much of the land now devoted to rice. 
He is a believer in the theory that the 
stature of the Japanese people could be in-— 
ereased by a larger use of wheat bread 
and meats. 


Kansas City received its first car of 1925 
wheat Saturday, June 13, the earliest since 
1901, when a car arrived on June 10. Usu- 
ally the first car arrives between June 18 
and 21. The car received Saturday was 
forwarded from Wichita, Kan., where it 
had been received by the Wallingford Bros. 
Grain Co. from Yewed, Okla. It graded 
No. 3 dark hard. The test weight was 59 
pounds and the protein content was 12.45 
per cent. A moisture content of 15 per cent 
was shown. The Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
bought the car for $1.70 a bushel. 


An Old Grain Man Retires. 


Joseph J. Hiddleston, who has been in 
the grain business for forty-three years, 
mainly in Kansas City, and for the last 
thirteen years as a wheat buyer for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. at the Board of 
Trade, retired from active service June 9. 
Mr. Hiddleston is 68 years old. He begarm 
his career as a grain man in Eudora, 
Kan., in 1882. Later he was associated 
with Moses Bros. in Great Bend, Kan., and 
in Kansas City he was connected for sev— 
eral years with the old Moore Grain & 
Elevator Co. For awhile he was in Min-— 
neapolis, Minn., as manager of the ele— 
vators of the Great Northern R. R. in Min-— 
neapolis and Duluth. In late years Mr. 
Hiddleston held the title of assistant sec-— 
retary—treasurer of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. He is credited with originating the 
plan of the clearing house system used by 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. Hid- 
dleston will have a pension from the mill-— 
ing company during the remainder of his 
ife. 


Harry G. Stevenson, formerly with the 
Equity Union Grain Co., has taken Mr. 
Hiddleston’s place as wheat buyer in Kan—- 
sas City for the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Cash Grain Markets. 

Wheat—Receipts for the week, 459 cars, 

against 543 a week ago and 430 a year ago. 


‘Nearly all offerings were hard and dark, 


with the first car arriving from Oklahoma 
on Saturday. In view of the disappointing 
action of futures there was an almost un-— 
interrupted downward trend of prices and 
the close was 2@8%4c lower, with No. 1 at 
$1.56144@1.86, No. 2 at $1.56@1.86, No. 3 at 
$1.54@1.85 and No. 4 at $1.52@1.84. Local 
mills were good buyers and there were good 
shipping sales to outside mills. Premiums 
increased sharply on the protein qualities, 
the highest reported being 32c over July 
fer 14 per cent protein out of store. Other 
sales of 14 per cent or better brought 3lc 
over July. Very little new wheat has been 
contracted thus far. Harvest made a good 
start in Oklahoma, southern Kansas and 
Missouri, but the work was interrupted on 
Thursday and Friday by one of the biggest 
rains of the season. During the coming 
week harvesting will become general in 
Kansas and Missouri. There was some 
heat damage prior to the rainfall. Latest 
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estimates on the Kansas crop are more 
favorable than some previous guesses and 
it is believed that the federal forecast for 
June 1 of 84,000,000 bushels will be realized. 
Early threshings in Oklahoma and Texas 
are showing better yields per acre and bet— 
ter quality than was predicted by private 
observers. Soft wheat receipts for the week 
were so light that prices worked up in the 
face of weakness in other kinds. There was 
a good milling inquiry. The market closed 
4@7c higher, with No. 1 at $1.80@1.85, No. 
2 at $1.80@1.84, No. 8 at $1.74@1.82 and No. 
4 at $1.67@1.78. Stocks of wheat in locas 
elevators decreased 95,000 bushels to 1,674,- 
000, as compared with 6,249,000 last year. 


Corn—Receipts, 301 cars, against 482 a 
week ago and 183 a year ago. Except 
slight upturns on one or two days, the 
market displayed a declining tendency, 


sympathizing with weak wheat and reflect— 
ing the bright crop outlook, especially after 
the rains of Thursday and Friday. There 
was a fair shipping demand, including some 
orders from industries in Illinois and some 
southern buying. The market closed %4@ 


3%c lower, with No. 2 white at $1.064@ 
1.06%, No. 3 at $1.054%4, No. 2 mixed at 
$1.05@1.06, No. 3 at $1.0444@1.05%, No. 2 


yellow at $1.09%@1.10 and No. 3 at $1.08@ 
1.08%. The Kansas acreage this year is 
unusually large, due to the heavy abandon— 
ment of wheat acreage from winter killing. 
Good crop reports are coming from Iowa 
and fair from other states tributary to 
the Kansas City market. Local elevator 
stocks of corn decreased 123,000 bushels 
for the week to 3,076,000, against 382,000 a 
year ago. 

Oats — Receipts, 92 cars, 
week ago and 34 a year ago. 
ferings were reduced, the demand fell 
chiefly upon the elevators and_ stocks 
showed a further increase of 73,000 bushels 
to 574,000. As a result of crop complaints 
the market displayed firmness on one or 
two days, but prices fell later and closed 
unchanged to 1c lower, as follows: No. 2 
white, 54@54%4c; No. 3, 524%4@53%4c; No. 2 
red, 54c; No. 3, 52c. 

Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 94 cars, against 
93 a week ago and 28 a year ago. Trade 
in the early part of the week was active, 
but the market became slow later, partly 
in sympathy with weaker corn and oats. 
The closing prices showed net gains of 3@ 
7c per ewt., with milo up most. Final quo— 
tations were: No. 2 white kafir, $1.94@1.95: 
No. 3, $1.92@1.94; No. 4, $1.90@1.92; No. 2 
milo, $2.17@2.18; No. 3, $2.16@2.17; No. 4, 
$2.13@2.15. Stocks decreased 20,000 bushels 
to 178,000, as compared to 344,000 last year. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 
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Virtually all of the outside construction 
work on the addition to the Burlington 
Public Elevator has been completed, and 
this unit is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation in three or four weeks. 


Visitors on the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change during the week ending June 13th 
included: F. E. Janke, Palisade, Nebr.; 
Wm. Durrant, Clarksdale, Mo.; G. G. 
Hayes, Chicago, Ill.; P. O. Townsend, 
Athelstan, Iowa; H. C. Stout, Athelstan, 
Iowa; O. Pearce, Pittsfield, MIll.; C. 
Baum, Bolckow, Mo.; H. Duever, Bremen, 


Kans.; J. E. Windle, Salem, Nebr.; J. F. 
Martin; M. T. Kling, Rosendale, Mo.; J. 
M. Purcell, Kansas City; John Dodson, 


Bigelow, Mo.; G. F. Kellogg, Kansas City. 

Offerings of wheat have been rather light 
during the past week, although receipts 
have been of good volume, and the bulk 
going to mills on contract. Hard wheat is 
6 to 8 cents lower for the week, and soft 
four lower. The tendency for adjustment 
to new crop prices has been less. pro- 
nounced than for several years, and it ap- 
pears the short crop this year is just about 
offsetting the usual pre-movement decline 
in prices. Corn offerings have been rather 
heavy for June, and the absorption has 
been good, with elevator firms leading the 
buying. Values are 2@3%c lower for the 
week. Oats offerings very light; values 
steady for the week. 


BUFFALO. 


W. E. Asche of this city was a recent 
visitor at the Commercial Exchange in 
Philadelphia. 


Plans have been filed for a $225,000 ad- 
dition to the Frontier elevator on the 
Blackwell canal. 


Martin Luther of Minneapolis and F. G. 
Allen of Winona, Minn., were among last 
week’s visitors at Buffalo. 


A. E. Yardley has taken the manage- 
ment of the feed jobbing business of the 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 

Among recent visitors to the Corn Ex- 
change was P. . Collier of the Clyde- 
Renco Milling Co., of Clyde. 

H. C. Veatch, representative of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., with headquarters in this 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Also Specialize on Kafir and Milo for Feed Mills 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship azd 
enjoyable business 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


Base **We Ship What We Sell’”’ 


owell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Cern 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
**We Ship What We Sell’’ 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


““THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 
125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN and HAY 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


Consignments a Specialty 


Write us for full information on St. Louis Markets 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Gram 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
oo Ss ES 
city, is on a business trip through the 

south. ‘ 

Theodore Banks of this city was a vis- 
itor in Washington last week. He took his 
family along and they took in the sights 
of the city. 

W. H. Thune, eastern credit manager, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in Washing- 
ton last week attending the annual con- 


vention of the National Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 


The local mill of the Ralston Purina Co. 
is installing three packers and scales com- 
bined of the Richardson make. One of 
these is rated 8 1/3 pounds to 25 pounds. 
The other two are rated 50 pounds to 100 
pounds. 


Port Colborne elevators handled 13,600,000 
bushels of grain this year. In the past 
ten days the movement reported by the 
elevators slowed down to 1,587,000. The 
sluggishness of the movement down has 
made it hard for canal freighters to get 
cargoes, and at least twenty have gone 
right up to Fort William for tonnage. 


May grain shipments through the Wel- 
land Canal totaled 18,476,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the Department of Railways 
and Canals. This makes a total of 24,105,- 
000 since the opening of navigation. ‘The 
May movement was more than 1,000,000 
heavier than that of May, 1924. Wheat 
totaled 8,602,000 bushels in May, 1925, and 
11,612,000 from the opening of navigation. 
Oats May traffic was 6,609,000 bushels, 


WE SHIP 


FANCY OATS 
BARLEY 

RYE 

FEED WHEAT 


MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Please Ask for Samples and Quotations 


Buffalo shipped 5,024,000 bushels of grain 
through the canal in the month, not quite 
three-fifths thereof being wheat. 


BOSTON. 


W. E. Gould of Chicago was on the floor 
of the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange 
last week. 


S. L. Tanneholz of the Seaboard Flour 
Co. was in Baltimore and other points in 
the southeast on business last week. 


To establish and maintain a closer co- 
operation between the manufacturers and 
the transportation companies for the gen- 
eral benefit of New England industries, an 
imposing group of commercial leaders met 
in conference June 5 at the Copley-Plaza 


and virtually completed the organization 
of the New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. William F. Garcelon was elected 


permanent chairman, 60 committees were 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


THE ROOKERY—211-219 S. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


W. A. LAMSON 
L. F. GATES 
H. H. LOBDELL 
G. E. BOOTH 
H. J. ROGERS 


; ae Se Seam [ee W. Jackson Blvd. 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
60 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 
111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
GRAIN, COTTON 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 


oRres 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


named, rules of procedure were adopted 
for the betterment of rail, water and mo- 
tor transportation and July 7 set as the 


day upon which 600 representatives of New 
England railroads and industries will as- 
semble to adopt a plan of co-operation. 


ST. LOUIS. 


_ Robert F. Imbs of the J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co. is in the east on a vacation. 

J. M. Chilton, St. Louis manager of 
Hali-Baker Grain Co., motored to Kansas 
City last week. 

Hermann F. Wright, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Marshall Hall Milling Co., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

_E. C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Dreyer, left last 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 


111 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrett, T F. 
Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


Grain Claims Bureau 


Inc. 


Association Bldg., 19 S.LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


22 Years Freight Claim 
Experience 


Charges never exceed 334% of 
amount collected—no charge if noth- 
ing collected. 

No suits instituted without your 
knowledge. 


eT ES CEE aE 


week for a three months’ trip in Europe. 

The name of Ivan F. Wieland of the 
Turner Grain Co. is posted for membership 
in the Merchants Exchange. 

A message to Secretary-Traffiic Commis- 
sioner of the Merchants Exchange advises 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied applications of the Rock Island, 
L. & N., Missouri Pacific and other roads 
for authority to continue to charge rates 
on grain, flour, mill stuff, hay, straw, al- 
falfa meal and alfalfa feed from points in 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma to points in lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and southeast without ob- 
serving long and short haul provision of 
4th section of I. C. act. 

Flour output of the following mills was 


53,400 bbls. last week, against 49,800 the 
week before, as follows: G. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co. (city), 7,000; Standard-Tilton Mill- 


ing Co. (Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Tex.), 8,500; 
Sparks Milling Co. (Alton, Ill., and Terre 
Haute, Ind.), 12,000; Saxony Milling Co. 
(city), 3,600; Meyer Milling Co. (Nashville, 
lll., and Springfield. Mo.), 1,800; Hezel 
Milling Co. (East St. Louis, IIl.), 
FE. Imbs Milling Co. (Belleville, Il.), 
Bernet, Craft & Kaufmann. Milling Co. 
(Mt. Carmel, Ill.), 6,000; Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. (4 mills), 7,000; Annan, Burg & 
Co. (city), 2,000. 


June 17, 1925, 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


INDIANAPOLIS 
BROKERS 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, Stocks, Bonds 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cocton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


And All Leading Exchanges 


209 So. La Salle St. 


PROVISIONS 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 


'The Rookery Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 
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CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks —GRAIN— Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 
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Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris 


Incorporated 
Postal Telegraph Building, Ch cago 


| 
| 
| GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Spectalize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


Stocks of Grain on June 13. 


Wht. Corn. Oats: Rye. Bly. 
Today . 58,659 814,998 296,832 1,759 18,323 
Yes. .... 66,217 822,551 300,777 1,759 21,656 
1924 .....7385,562 392,002 79,646 21,910 ..... 
Principal 
Grades— Today Yes 1924. 
Wo. I Red wheats. seees pe esis 2,836 
No. 2 Red wheat ... 6,244 9,106 24,299 
No. 1. Harde\i2eoelee 6,809 7,988 111,886 
INOve2) Elardigactetesee 23,034 22,075 348,591 
INO: 2<CornS.saeee ee 130,541 121,570 181,848 
No: 2 White Ser .cee 114,834 118,644 30,074 
No. 2 Yellow 269,011 274,950 94,450 
NO. 2) White cise oct 102,992 111,249 45,859 
No. 3) White: foe. sen 119,784 109,126 4,297 
INO. -2RY CSc eaten citen Mamaeleta ie 11,875 


Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 
at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants 
Exchange): 

Receipts by River and Rail. 
19 


2D. 1924. 1925. 1924. 
Blour, prise ease 3,270 138,371 15,310 
Wheat, bu. . 87,100 55,900 51,800 32,210 
Corn, bu. . 63,000 124,600 65,250 77,780 
Oats bu. eee 74,000 172,000 112,000 100,900 
RYE, DU; "sian eee Toast tee eayelens 
Barley, bu 1,600 4: SOO Tee eee 
Hay, Siocale ase 132 264) Cea peers 
Hay, thru 132 120 60 265 
Kafr, “Duin. oo eae ieee 4,800 6,700 


1 department to succeed Edward 
G. Marsh. J. J. Gilmartin, chief deputy 
inspector, will be retained in his position. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


_ C. B. Hillsbury of the Russell—Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was in Minneapolis last week. 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager of the 
Portland Flour Mills Co., was a recent vis— 
itor in New York. 

Shull, Armstrong & Co. have moved their 
offices from 309 Lumbermen’s building to 
Room 204 in the same building. This move 
is only temporary as the company will se— 


Telephone Wabash 4745 


mi Future Orders 
GRAIN _ 
PROVISIONS 
COTTON 


Frazier Jelke & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. Chicago Stock Ex. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street 112 W. Adams St. 
New York Chicago 


E ssnineemernnanme es 


HENRY RANG & CO. 


Established 1862 


Grain Merchants 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
SIOUX CITY 
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HARRY Hi. FIELD & CO. 


212 No. Wells St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEMBERS Branches connected 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange by PRIVATE 

NewYork Mercantile Exchange WIRES in all the 

Also all principal Exchanges principal cities in 

throughout the the United States 
country. and Canada. 


EGGS . BUTTER 
CHEESE POULTRY 


BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
OR CARRIED ON MARGIN 


Private Exchange—All Depts., Main 0562 


sure new and enlarged quarters within a 
short time. 

The Oregon Public Service Commission 
has accepted an invitation to participate 
in a hearing to be held at Helena, Mont., 
July 16, to consider rates on wheat ‘ship- 
ments from Montana to north Pacifie ports 
for export trade. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mikkelson Grain Co. held recently the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year _ were 
elected: S. E. Mikkelson, president; M. B. 
Mikkelson, vice-president, and John Mik- 
kelson, secretary—treasurer. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine will be 
a Portland visitor Saturday, June 27, and 
will speak at a luncheon to be given him 
by the agricultural committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Plans for his stay in 
Oregon are being arranged by his brother, 
James T. Jardine, director of the Oregon 
Experiment Station at Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

Barley is ripening in some southern 1l0- 
calities of Oregon, says the weekly crop 
summary of the weather bureau. Seeding 
of spring barley is just being completed in 
some elevated sections. Considerable rye 
has been cut for hay and for green feed. 
Winter wheat, which was not winter killed 
is doing well, and in places is safe from 
drought. 

Cc. A. Peplow, for years manager of the’ 
Seattle Flour Mills, has resigned and_will 
become manager of the Collins Flour Mills 
of Pendleton, Ore., on July 1. Mr. Peplow 
has long been connected in grain and mil- 
ing circles in the Pacific northwest, for the 
most part with the Seattle flour mills. 
George Donnelly, sales manager of the Se- 
attle Flour Mills, succeeds Mr. Peplow as 
manager. 

U. Nishimura of Osaka, Japan, an official 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Japanese government, 
was in this city last week on an official 


_ will yield close to 1,000,000 


june 17, 1925. 


BRENNAN > 


‘Means Real GRAIN and SEED 


Commission Merchants 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Hales & Hunter Co. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 
Manufacturers 


RED COMB BRAND FEED 
327 South La Salle S8t., 
Webster Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


: . 

|Your Advertisement Here 
Is more effective thar your sign 

on your office door; because it is 
seen, every week, by many more oi 
your possible business prospects. 


HENRY W. FARNUM 
HERBERT L. JONES 


STOCKS 


=I 


WALLACE C, WINTER 


Farnum, Winter @ Co. 


120 W. Adams Street 
The Hanover Bank Bldg., 5 Nassau St., New York 


BONDS 
PROVISIONS 


Member of All Leading Exchanges 


Our Daily Market Letter on Grain 
Mailed At Your Request 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


CHICAGO 


of grain received from farmers. 

Its column headings are: Month, Day, 
and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
and Remarks. 


The book, 944x12 inches, 160 pages, 20 lines to each page, giv- 
ing room for recording 3,200 loads, is printed on Linen Ledger 
Paper and is well bound in strong board covers with leather 
Price, $1.76. 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III 


back and corners. Order form 80. 
PRICE CURRENT GRAIN REPORTER, 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


WAGON LOADS RECEIVED 
A book for the use of country grain buyers in keeping a record 


Name, 
Price, Dollars, Cents 
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PoPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


KE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN 
72 Board of Trade 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 
909 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
The Receiving Business a Specialty. Liberal Advances 


on Consignments. Also Carry Purchases and Sales for 
Future Delivery on Margins. 


Kind, Gross 


JESSE SPALDING 
PAUL E, GARDNER 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN 
COTTON 


mT 


DANIEL F. RICE 


225 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


Careful Personal Attention to Speculative Trades in Future Markets 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COTTON 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


' mission. Mr. Nishimura is studying agri- 
) cultural products in Oregon to see whether 
there are any which can be _ profitably 
/ grown in Japan or whether there are agri- 
| cultural methods here which can be used 
| or adapted in his country. 


Of eight grain charters listed at the Mer- 

' chants’ Exchange the names of the steam— 
ers Benmohr, Clearton, Benvorlich, Wear- 

pool and Farnworth are given. The latter 

vessel, fixed by Suzuki & Co. last week, 

receives 338s 9d, which was the low mark 

in new crop grain freights for north Pacific 
_ loading for the United Kingdom until the 
engagements reported yesterday. The 


Wearpool, also closed for last week, was 
said to have been taken at 34s. 
A message from Pendleton says: ‘‘Local 


estimates of the wheat crop in this county 
are that more milling wheat will be pro- 
duced here than ever before, due to the 
fact that so much of the soft club wheat 
was frozen out last winter and was reseed— 
ed with federation and hard federation. It 
has been estimated that hard federation 
bushels and 
that if present favorable conditions con- 
tinue federation may yield 3,000,000 bush-— 
els.” 

Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 

Portland— 


Wht. Bly. Flr. Cn. Ots. Hy. 
Sea. to date..14,756 522 1,855 564 725 2,075 
MOAN APO e453: 26,379 287 2,711 467 699 2,111 
Tacoma— 
Sea. to date..43,338 311 294 530 281 356 
Year ago..... 9,110 212 648 448 269 510 
Seattle— 
Sea. to date.. 7,284 321 2,653 711 538 1,661 
Year ago..... 10,805 447 3,363 1,038 474 1,132 
Astoria— 
Sea. to date.. 2,022 3 192 eM 43 
Year ago..... 3,887 5 167 4 16 85 
CHICAGO. 


F. C. Partridge, a Board of Trade oper- 
ator, is dead. 
Edwin H. Ivey of Galveston, Texas, has 


been elected a member of the B f 
Trade. ae ° 


_ Fred Uhlmann of the Uhlmann Grain Co. 
is back from an extended trip through 
Europe. 


A Ts, Sommers, for many years an active 
and recognized barley spgcialist, has made 


PHONES: HAR. 0622—HAR. 0625 


a connection with the firm of J. J. Bade- 
noch Co. 


Nat C. Murray, crop expert of Clement, 
Curtis & Co., is back from a short crop 
inspection tour. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co. of Wichita, with his wife, vis- 
ited in Chicago last week. 

D. E. Baldwin of the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha, and R. J. Anderson of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. were Chicago 
visitors last week. 

John W. Eckhardt, 
Johnson and V. J. Peterson were among 
the Chicago visitors at the Flour Club 
meeting last week. 

W. F. Murphy of Farnum, Winter & Co., 
who took a week-end crop inspection tour 
through Illinois, reports the corn to be in 
unusually fine condition. 


Ww. P. Anderson, membership broker, re- 
ported the sale of a Board of Trade mem- 
bership at $8,175 net to the buyer, or $475 
higher than the last previous sale. 


Frank Crowell is among recent applicants 
for membership in the Board of Trade. He 
is known in export circles through long 
association with the Kansas City trade. 


John C. Leonard of the Leonard City Co. 
of this city was elected first vice-president 
of the American Seed Trade Association 
at their forty-third annual convention in 
Los Angeles, last week. 


Trade Opinion. 


The abundant, timely and very welcome 
rains over Illinois and most of Indiana re- 
mind us forcibly of remarks frequently 
made after a dry period by the much 
revered founder of this business (now long 
deceased), which, as we remember, ran 
about as follows: “The wonderful alchemy 
of a summer rain brings betterments to 
growing crops rarely appreciated at the 
time for their full value.’”’"—Pope & Eck- 
hardt Co. 


The recent drastic declines have entirely 
unsettled outside buying power, and al- 
though the world’s wheat position is ex- 
tremely bullish, it will require some little 
time and further strong developments to 
restore confidence. We have not lost our 
faith in decidedly higher prices. We look 
for a decided tightening in cash corn’ as 
buyers find it difficult to secure substitutes. 


Fred Larsen, I. B. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


WITH 
GENERAL OFFICES AT 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HAS ACQUIRED THE BUSINESS OF 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 
ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
DAVIS-NOLAN-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


The Executives of the Acquired Companies Have Been Retained as Managers 


We Solicit 
Shipments of Grain To 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
GALVESTON TOLEDO 


BUFFALO 
NORFOLK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
FT. WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 


Specialists in Milling Wheats 
Manufacturers of the HIGHEST QUALITY of 


POULTRY-DAIRY -HORSE-HOG FEEDS 


Members of Leading Exchanges 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Grain Dealers 
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There is a short interest established in 
this corn at present.—Bartlett Frazier Co. 


The attitude of the foreigner at the mo- 
ment is one of extreme apathy, no export 
business being reported at the seaboard. 
A good trading market at the moment is 
indicated, with fairly wide swings from the 
present level, and we expect support to bé 
evident on radical setbacks. However, un- 
til new bullish factors appear which will 
act as an incentive to renew outside inter- 
est, we do not anticipate a sustained ad-— 
vance at this time.—J. J. Badenoch Co. 


The present wave of liquidation has car- 
ried prices 12\%4c lower than the high made 
after the government report was issued. 
This break should discount any improve- 
ment made by the recent rains. The fear 
of a heavy run of winter wheat to market 
always plays an important part in liqui- 
dating timid speculators, but in recent 
years the producer has learned to market 
his grain with more care. We see no rea- 
son to expect any burdensome supply of 
bread grains this year and believe such 
declines as made today are unwarranted.— 
Farnum, Winter & Co. 


There has been enormous profit taking 
on the last few days and has naturally 
developed an unsettled pit situation, but 
the fundamental situation in wheat has not 
changed. The winter crop prospects sug- 
gests a very modest surplus on this crop 
and it is imperative that the spring harvest 
must be a bountiful one. Foreigners are 
slow in coming into the market, but they 
will probably be forced to take considerable 
wheat soon if nothing more than for mix-— 
ing purposes on the other side. While the 
realizing movement is on wheat will have 
its sinking spells, but these reactions make 
wheat a fairly attractive purchase.—Logan 
& Bryan. 

A good deal of unsettlement is to be ex- 
pected during the next two weeks owing 
to July liquidation in all grains. Cash de- 
mand has not been sufficient to warrant 
speculative longs in going into the delivery 
period and it is quite possible that this 
class of selling may force the nearby de- 
liveries to a discount. This condition 
would be entirely changed should the for- 
eigner come into the market on a liberal 
scale for quick shipment to replenish his 
depleted supplies. We believe that the 
prospective adjustment of supplies to de- 
mand is sufficiently close so that a high 
price level is warranted and we are not in 


favor of pressing the short side of the pres- 
ent decline.—Cross, Roy, Eberhart & 
Harris. 

Favorable weather developments have 


checked the upward trend of the wheat 
market and a period of declining prices is 
likely to continue as long as crop condi- 
tions are decreasing in strength. With the 
Canadian outlook being highly favorable 
and optimistic European prospects, the ex— 
tremely short winter wheat crop in the 
United States is the only strengthening 
factor in the world’s wheat price situation 
thus far. Export business has been very 
unsatisfactory and domestic milling de— 
mand continues slow. The cash situation 
has to be decidedly more active to take 
care of the movement of the new winter 
wheat, and unless domestic and foreign de— 
mand enlarges the movement to terminals 
will be quite heavy.—Charles Sincere & Co. 


Persons in the trade believe in higher 
prices reason about as follows: Crop pros- 
pects in this country of 661,000,000 bushels 
just balances our domestic requirements, 
putting our markets on a domestic basis. 
Of our estimated crop of 661,000,000, nearly 
55,000,000 is durum, most of which is regu- 
larly exported. There is an _ established 
flour export trade which will be main- 
tained, especially to Cuba and Central 
America, even with a short wheat crop. 
Pacific Coast states (California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho) have a prospect for 
about 90,000,000 against 65,000,000 produced 
last year. This surplus has little influence 
on our eastern markets so that the actual 
shortage east of the Rocky Mountains is 
greater than the United States total indi- 
eates to this extent. The tariff on wheat 
imported into this country is 42 cents.— 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 


The general run of news is more bearish 
than otherwise, the shortage in the winter 
wheat crop having been temporarily forgot— 
ten in view of favorable conditions in our 
own Northwest and Canada, while foreign 
crop news is also very optimistic and the 
Liverpool market, in consequence, ignores 
our action. The argument that the United 
States will be on a domestic basis next 
year may yet be borne out and it will not 
do to become too bearish based on good 
spring wheat prospects, as that crop is still 
far from maturity. However, the fact that 
immediate conditions are good will serve 
to temper bullish enthusiasm and very 
likely make for uncertain action in the 
market, as the decline of more than 10 
cents from the recent high has undoubt-— 
edly improved the technical position to 
such an extent that advances will be more 
easily attained coincident with constructive 
developments.—Thomson & McKinnon. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending Saturday, June 13, as com— 
pared with same week last year, as re— 
ported by secretary Peoria Board of Trade: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924, 
WHGRE! i ss ceaseless se 13,200 38,100 
elas ee SOAS OPER Rery. 386,900 376,100 
OBER HG Airc serene Isis aathare at 171,000 262,800 
VO Diclsine sols vole asset seme ie eRe 3,600 
EN Ea ee eee eas, eke 15,400 9,800 

586,500 690,400 
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Shipments— ; 1925. 1924. 
Wheat 12,000 17,100 
Corn .. 186,750 191,450 
Oats .. 152,000 175,400 
Barley 5,600 4,200 

356,350 488,150 
Hogs at local yards closed 5@10c higher 


Saturday with a top price of $12.40 paid for 
choice and medium weight butchers; the 
bulk of 180 to 225-lb. hogs sold $12.15@ 
12.35; packers, $10.75@11; stags, $9.25@ 
9.75. Trading was active with a good de— 
mand confined to very light receipts, less 
than 500 head arriving during the morning. 
Light hogs, $11.50@12.35; mediums, $12.25@ 
12.40; heavies, $12.15@12.40; packers, $10.75 
@11. 

Cattle and calves were unchanged with 
Friday’s market with receipts very light. 
Best veal calves sold at $9. 

Corn prices on local ’change were un— 
changed Saturday with receipts of 42 cars, 
mostly sample cars, bought to arrive by 
one of the local industries and was not for 
sale. Fresh offerings were in good demand 
and sold at unchanged prices. No. 2 yel- 
low, 51.15; No. 3 yellow, $1.14; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.13; No. 6 yellow, $1.11; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.15; No. 5 mixed, $1.12; No. 6 mixed, $1.11. 

Oats receipts were 7 cars. No firm bids 
were reported throughout the session. 

Good rains were reported throughout this 
section Friday and also Sunday, which is 
very beneficial to crops. 

Oats are heading out very short and a 
small yield is expected. There is apparent- 
ly no change in the wheat situation and 
the yield is expected to be small. 


COTTON NOTES 


U. S. Cotton Crop Reports. 

.The time fixed for the issuance of 
cotton crop reports is strictly in the 
hands of Congress, officials of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture again as- 
serted, in commenting upon criticisms 
of the frequency of the reports by the 
delegates to the International Cotton 
Congress at Vienna. 

At this conference it was declared 
that one report a month would be a 
great improvement over the present sys- 
tem of issuing semi-monthly reports 
during the growing season. 

It was agreed that the department 
took every precaution, as outlined by 
W. A. Schoenfeld, American Agricul- 
tural Commissioner at Berlin and 
former chairman of the Crop Reporting 
Board, to prevent information as to the 
reports “leaking” out in advance of the 
regular releases, yet the too frequent 
reports, it was said have a tendency to 
upset the market. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
department of Agriculture, also attended 
the sessions and is doing all he can to ex- 
plain the operation of the universal cot- 
ton standards as recently agreed upon 
by the various cotton associations of 
Europe with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

He is also putting before them the 
limitations placed upon his bureau by 
Congress in the matter of the issuance 
of cotton crop reports. 


—_—_———_.>—_.____—_ 
Cotton Forecasts. 

The crop reporting board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is continuing 
its activities in seeking a vast amount 
of supplemental information upon which 
to base its forecasts and is sending 
questionnaires to a large number of 
field correspondents in advance of the 
issuance of each of its cotton crop 
reports. 

The next report of the board will be 
predicated on conditions obtaining June 
10. Weevil count will be the big fea- 
ture, for the questions asked are as to 
the number of weevils present, based 
on general observation or on actual 
counts; how many weevils were present 
on that date per 100 compared with the 
same time last year and also compared 
with the usual number; on what date 
were the first squares formed in the re- 
spective localities, or the probable date 
of their formation if none are yet pres- 
ent, and the percentage of cotton acre- 
age in the various localities that will be 
covered with weevil poison this year. 


ee 
The Walter Grain Co. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Ros- 
coe Walters now operates the Spencer- 
ville, Indiana, grain elevator formerly 
operated by the Steward Grain & Lum- 
ber Company. The business will go 
under the name of The Walter Grain 
Company.—Stiefel & Levy, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


-firm their broker or factor. 


Legal, Traffic and 


Arbitration Decisions 


COURT DECISIONS. 


consent to 
to deposit 
and made 
Where eat- 
tle shippers knew of commission firm’s 
custom of selling cattle in own name 
and depositing proceeds in bank to own 
account and to remit net proceeds to 
shipper by his own check, and made no 
objection, they impliedly consented 
thereto, and firm was their broker or 
factor. Steere et al. vs. Stockyards 
Nat. Bk. (Court Civ. App. Texas. S. W. 
Rep. 266-531.) 


Cattle shippers held to 
commission firm’s custom 
proceeds in own name 


Failure to pay assessment levied held 
not to terminate fire policy not canceled 
before fire. Following Illett v. North 
Star, etc., Ins. Co., 156 Minn. 128, 194 
N. W. 1, and Clark v. Rochester, etc., 
Co. (Minn.) 201 N. W. 930, it'is held 
that the mere failure to pay an assess- 
ment levied against a member of a 
township mutual fire insurance com- 
pany does not terminate the contract 
of insurance, and that to defeat a re- 
covery the policy must be canceled. 
Kvale vs. Farmers’ Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
(Sup. Ct. Minn. N. W. Rep. 202-491.) 


Carrier is insurer in absence of spe- 
cial contract or statute limiting liabil- 
ity. A carrier of goods by water is an 
insurer, and, though no actual blame 
is imputable to it, is absolutely liable, 
in the absence of a special contract or 
statute limiting its liability for all dam- 
ages sustained by the goods, unless the 
damage is occasioned by the act of 
God, the public enemy, the public au- 
thority, the fault of the shipper, or the 
inherent nature of the thing shipped. 
Charles Pfizer & Co. vs. Convoy S. S. 
Co. (Circuit Court App. Third Diy. Fed. 
Rep. 300-5.) 


Carriers not liable for delays caused 
by unanticipated influx of business. 
Common carrier is not liable for delays 
caused by sudden unanticipated influx 
of business, and from other causes not 
within its control, but common carriers 
are public servants, and must equip 
themselves to take care of normal traf- 
fic with reasonable dispatch and effi- 
ciency. 

Must advise intended shipper of con- 
ditions that might cause delay in fur- 
nishing cars. Carrier must, when ap- 
plication for cars is made, advise in- 
tended shipper of conditions that might 
cause a delay, and if agents have not so 
advised shipper and secured his con- 
sent, express or implied, to such delay, 
and damages result therefrom, carrier 
is liable. Fewell vs. St. Louis & S. F. 
Ry. (Kansas City Ct. App. S. W. Rep. 
267-960.) 


TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Hay Rate Adjustments. 


The carriers, parties to tariffs pub- 
lished by Jones, May 10, put into effect, 
on five days’ notice, a part of what the 
Commission’s traffic bureau hopes will 
be a revision of rates on hay to south- 
ern territory that will bring about a 
more satisfactory relation of rates from 
New York and from Michigan. The cen- 
tral fact in the schedules that went into 
effect May 10 is that carriers serving 
Michigan points of origin have estab- 
lished a proportional rate of 41.5 cents 
per 100 pounds, from the Michigan 
points to Virginia cities, to be used in 
making rates beyond, by the use of 
rates prescribed by the Commission. 

This proportional is the result of ne- 
gotiations between Michigan hay inter- 
ests, the carriers and the Commission’s 
bureau of traffic conducted without for- 
mal complaints or hearings. 

In the informal negotiations the car- 
riers serving the New York points of 
origin agreed to revise their rates so 


‘ing inducements for voluntary pools 
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as to bring them into line with 
Commission’s views in the North Ca 
lina case mentioned. They have ind 
cated an intention to publish high 
rates about June 15. The new rat 
from Michigan expire by limitation ¢ 
July 31. They are regarded as in 
nature of stop-gap rates, to meet 
emergency, and remain in effect unt 
the situation can be treated more co; 
prehensively. 


Awards Reparation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commissi 
has awarded reparation in No. 1496 
Conejos Co-operative Roller Mills 
Manufacturing Company vs. Directo 
General, Denver & Rio Grande Weste 
et al., on a finding that the combini 
tion rates charged on wheat, shippe 
in the period of federal control, fro’ 
various points in Colorado to Antonit 
Colo., there milled into flour and fr 
shipped via Memphis to Nashville, we 
not unreasonable except to the exte 
that the aggregate of the factors of th 
rates applicable on the outbound sh 
ments of flour, from Antonito to Nas 
ville, exceeded 72.5 cents per 100 pound 


Recommends Dismissal. 

Dismissal of the complaint in 
18599, Wichita Terminal Elevator Cor 
pany vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
et al., was recommended by Examine 
Witters on a proposed finding that rate 
on one carload of bulk corn shippe 
from Alvo, Neb., to Wichita, Kan 
stored and reshipped to Custer Ci 
Okla., were not unreasonable or undt 
prejudicial. Complainant alleged tha 
the combination rate of 44.5 cent 
charged on the shipment, in Decembe? 
1922, was unjust, unreasonable and uf 
duly prejudicial to the extent that 
exceeded a through rate of 34 cents b 
tween Alvo and Custer City. The e 
aminer held that, under the transi 
tariff of the Rock Island, the prope 
charge had been imposed. He said tha 
effective April 29, 1923, the Rock Islan 
tariff was amended so as to permit sto 
ing in transit at Wichita on the bas’ 
of the through rate on shipments mo 
ing out of Wichita over a connectin 
line. 


Brewers’ Grain to Newark. 

An award of reparation has been re 
ommended by Examiner Jewell in 
tentative report in No. 16287, Pem 
Grains & Feed Company ys. Readir 
et al., on a finding that the applicabh 
sixth class rate of 18.5 cents assesse 
on 36 carloads of brewers’ grain, sh 
ped between July 12 and August 6, 192: 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Newark, } 
J., was unjust and unreasonable to th 
extent that it exceeded a rate of 15. 
cents, a subsequently established rate. 

Weighing Hay. 

Examiner Fuller has recommende 
the dismissal of No. 15891, Toberman 
Mackey & Company vs. Southern et a 
on a finding that the defendants’ rules 
regulations and practices with respec 
to the weighing of carload shipment 
of hay are not unreasonable, undul 
prejudicial or unjustly discriminato 
The complainant alleged that the 
fusal of the defendants to refund to th 
complainant amounts collected on ship 
ments of hay made over defendan 
lines in excess of the charges based o1 
the weight of the shipments at destiné 
tion, as established by affidavits, certifi 
cates or other evidence, while customar 
ily assessing charges on such basil 
against hay dealers generally, was ur 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and un 
justly discriminatory. 


WHOLE CONTINENT IN WHEA’ 
POOL. 


The announcement has just bee 
made that all Australia is to be covere 
by a co-operative wheat pool. In Vi 
toria the Labor government has pro 
vided that the pool shall be compulsor; 
while the other governments are offe 


The federal government has promised ti 
finance an all-Australian pool by fund 
of the Commonwealth bank. 
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Teak 314 TRADERS BUILDING 
DAILY MARKET LETTER AND OPPOSITE BOARD OF TRADE 
SPECIAL WIRE SERVICE a 309 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PAUL WARDEN IN EUROPE!!! 


Paul Warden, America’s super-craftsman in financial and market reporting, has solved the mys- 
tery of price inflation. 


Warden has driven across Europe; interviewed financiers, economists and the trade. He has 
closely observed conditions that will vitally affect prices. 


His report on European crop and food conditions, to be issued early in July, will amaze the world. 
He sees the end of inflation and the restoration of the purchasing power of the dollar. 


Warden’s report on these very apparent changes which are surely and quickly coming, and on the 
stabilization of prices will be invaluable to the grain trade. It will be equally necessary in the safe 
conduct of any business that is affected by price changes. 


This special report is simply one of the many up-to-the-minute advices furnished Tickerlog sub- 
scribers. 


Subscribe for Tickerlog Service now and get Warden’s analysis of conditions and the probable 
trend of prices for the next seven months. 


TICKERLOG is the accredited international grain service (Reliable Foreign and Domestic Infor- 
mation). It aids no propaganda, it cannot be subsidized, it helps no interests to “bury their corpse.” 
Its sole purpose is to give the world grain trade the real news, the real facts, long in advance. 


Individuals and Corporations will be immeasurably served by subscribing for TICKERLOG’S creat 
daily service during the critical months that are just ahead. 


The cost of TICKERLOG’S daily letter and special wire service is $25 until October 1, 1925. 


Make all checks payable to Paul S. Warden, 314 Traders Building, 309 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 


There is no other TICKERLOG. It stands unrivaled and alone with an open record for accuracy 
that is invaluable to TICKERLOG subscribers. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Valley Springs, Ark.—A flour mill is 
being added to the grist mill of Perry 
& Whismont. 

Marshall, Ark.—A. J. Jones is no 
longer connected with the Savage and 
Davidson feed store. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The Brown-Pear- 
son feed store was destroyed by fire. 
Thomas A. Darragh, owner of the build- 
ing,.will rebuild. 

Poyen, Ark.—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by B. H. Cun- 
ningham, whose liabilities are $19,380.72 
and assets, $11,679.30, including unse- 
cured claims amounting to $16,033.38. 
$8,589.06 in open accounts are listed in 
the: assets. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Ventura, Cal.—Danne & Orr are now 
located in the new warehouse they have 
just completed. 

Oakland, Cal.—As soon as the govern- 
ment completes dredging the Oakland- 
Alamedo Harbor, grain shipments will 
be started, which will probably be in 
August. 


CANADA. 

Prince Rupert, B. C.—An additional 
$500,000 has been voted by the House 
of Commons for the erection of a grain 
elevator. The original appropriation of 
$220,000 was used for the building of 
the foundation. Halls & Aldinger of 
Winnipeg was awarded the contract at 
$865,000, the entire cost to be $100,- 
000,000. 


IDAHO. 

Genesse, Ida.—The Union Warehouse, 
Joe Knapps, manager, is generally over- 
hauling its elevators. The heads in the 
elevators of the Mark P. Mlg. Co. are 
also being overhauled. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora, Ill—The Aurora City Mills 
was slightly damaged by fire. 

Staley, Ill—Staley Grain Co. is in- 
stalling new equipment including a 
Richardson scale. 

Arlington Heights, IIl—On June Ist, 
the Arlington Elevator & Coal Co. had a 


small fire in the hoist house at the 
coal silos. 
Prouty, Ill—A Richardson scale is 


part of the new equipment to ‘be in- 
stalled here for the elevator of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Grain Co. 

Toulon, I1l—Davis Bros. & Potter is 
installing a ten bushel shipping scale in 


their local elevator bought from the 
Richardson Scale Co. 
La Prairie, Iil—The La _ Prairie 


Farmers Codp. Elevator Co. have sold 
their plant to Messrs. Lewis and Wilson 
for a consideration of $7,500. 


Orleans, IIl.—The A. and O. Grain Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. Incorporators: F. L. Evans, 
Henry L. LeGrand and M. C. Cooper. 


Clayton, Ill.—The Ciayton Milling Co. 
is asking the Wabash Ry. to build a 
track from their road to an elevator 
which the milling company plans on 
building near the mills. 

Ipava, Ill—At the annual meeting of 
the Ipava Farmers Elevator Co., the 
following officers were elected. Those 
whose terms expired were re-elected: 
Pres., Perry J. Fleming; Sec’y, James 
J. Fleming; Sec’y, James D. LaRue. 
Board of Directors: C. J. Baumgard- 
ner, Frank Brock, William Swank, 
Richard Lacey and Benton C. Stoops. 
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Mt. Pulaski, IIl—B. A. Tyler has been 
engaged by the Farmers Coop. Grain & 
Marketing Ass’n of the U. S. to give a 
series of lectures on the advantage of 
Coop. Grain Marketing. 

Rock Island, Ill—The original ar- 
ticles of Dow, Hale & Lerigo, Inc., grain 
and seed dealers, incorporated with a 
capital of $12,000, have been amended 
increasing the capitalization of the con- 
cern to $25,000. 

Gibson City, IIl—The Farmers Eleva- 
tors of Ford county and vicinity have 
established a temporary organization 
with C. V. Marks of Paxton, president; 
Cc. E. Miller of Piper City, vice-presi- 
dent; 
secretary-treasurer. The next meeting 
will be held at Elliott, July Ist. 


INDIANA. 

LaFayette, Ind.—Heinmiller Grain Co. 
filed certificate of preliminary dissolu- 
tion. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The McMillan Co. 
has just bought a dry feed bagging 
scale from the Richardson Scale Co., 
Chicago. 

Griffin, Ind.—The local elevator which 
was destroyed by the tornado this 
Spring is to be rebuilt by Geo. Saathof, 
elevator builder of Peoria. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The McKay Grain 
Co., represented by W. D. McKay and 
P. A. Copenhaver, is now a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Sedalia, Ind—Milner & Paul pur- 
chased the Sedalia Mill & Grain Co. 
recently, and are installing a new motor 
driven high speed Gruendler Feed 
Grinder. 

Oaktown, Ind.—The interest of F. J. 
Townley in the F. J. Townley Grain Co. 
has been purchased by L. L. Blann who 
will operate under the name of the 
Emison Grain Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Walter R. Spenser 
was appointed receiver for the South- 
ern Seed & Supply Co. A petition for 
a receiver was filed some time ago by 
the Adams Bag Co. 


IOWA. 


Webb, la.—Albert Nielson succeeds 
DeWolt Grain Co. 

Malvern, la.—P. Kilmartin has taken 
over the business of the Eacrett Grain 
Co. 

Sioux City, la.—Windstorm slightly 
damaged the Martens & Ketels Milling 
Co. mill. 

Sheldon, la.—The roof of the Scott 
Logan Milling Co. mill was damaged by 
windstorm. 

Thor, la.—The B. F. Greenfield Ele- 
vator was purchased by M. A. Nelson of 
Crystal Lake who will assume charge 
July ist. 

Onawa, la.—On May 26th, the Sioux 
Grain Co., which has been operated by 
a trustee since it went into the hands 
of a receiver last July, was sold. 

Cedar Rapids, la—John S. Rein- 
heimer has purchased the T. G. White 
mill property and will operate a feed 
mill after the property is repaired. 

Taintor, la——The Taintor Coop. Ship- 
ping Ass’n will replace their elevator 
lost through fire with a nesv one, and 
contract for the construction has been 
let. 

Pocahontas, la.—Ralph Beers, oper- 
ating two grain elevators at this point, 
has made an assignment in favor of his 
creditors. B. Peterson, was named as- 
signee. 


J. B. Blissard of Gibson City, , 


KANSAS CITY. MO. | 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 


Handling Consignments and Futures 46 Years. 


Buyers and Shippers Kaffir, Feterita, 
Milo Maize, Mill Feed. 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


RUSSELL GRAIN COMPANY 


Over 40 years in business. 
Specializing now in Millfeeds and 
Chicken Wheat. 

Members: Grain Dealers’ Nat’l Assn., 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CORN 


AND MILLFEEDS 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Write Us for Daily Card Quotations 


Spencer, la.—The Grain Marketing 
Co. is represented locally by W. H. 
Hubbard, who for a number of years 
owned and operated the W. H. Hubbard 
Grain Co. : 


KANSAS. 

Whiteside, Kans.—The elevator of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. was dam- 
aged by windstorm. 

Burr Oak, Kans.—The Burr Oak mill 
and elevator has been purchased by 
Milo Cook for $5,300. 

Frankfort, Kans.—J. A. Sconce of 
Lawrence has purchased the Farmers 
Union elevator and cribs. 


Claudel, Kans.—The elevator of the 
Farmers Wlevator and Shipping Ass’n 
was damaged by windstorm. 

Climax, Kans.—H. A. Bonnell an- 
nounces that the new $12,000 elevator 
and mill has been opened for business. 


Kinsley, Kans.—The Kinsley Milling 

Co. elevator has been purchased by 
R. L. Miller of Ensign, who will take 
charge. 
_ Buffalo Park, Kans.—The Star Eng. 
Co. has the contract for the overhauling 
and remodeling of the Robinson Mlg. 
Co. elevator. 


Kinsley, Kans.—Ira Rankin has been 
re-elected manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Ass’n. A 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend was recently issued. 

Salina, Kans.—Ted Branson, formerly 
with the Salina Produce Co., and R. 
Hoffman of Enterprise, have opened a 
new grain firm under the name of the 
Branson-Hoffman Grain Co. 


Dodge City, Kans.—The Star Eng. 
Co. has the contract of the Hall Grain 
Co. for a 10,000 bus. capacity elevator, 
to be equipped with truck dump, mo- 
tors, 10-ton scale and automatic scale. 


; Cimarron, Kans.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Cimarron Coop. Equity Ex- 


change, the following officers were 
elected: Ed Trainor, pres.; Sam Her- 
ron, vice-pres.; Chris Steinkuehler, 
sec’y. 


Marietta, Kans.—The Van Ness Const. 
Co. has the contract for a 15,000 bu. 
cribbed steel clad elevator with a steel 
roof to replace the one destroyed by 
fire, owned by the Farmers Elevator 
Co. Equipment will include a Western 
Sheller and Cleaner, one leg and a 
Howe Hopper Scale. 
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Wyandotte Elevator Co. 
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Larned, Kans.—The property of the 
Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co., sold by H. 
M. Halloway, receiver, was bid in for 
$19,500 by L. H. Bowen of Independence, 
for the Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 
which has been operating under lease 
from the receiver during the litigation 
for the past three years. T. A. Bigger- 
staff will remain as manager. me 


KENTUCKY. 

Auburn, Ky.—Fire destroyed Taylor’s 
large feed barn near here. The loss 
was heavy and only $500 insurance was 
carried. Bs 

Winchester, Ky.— The Winchester 
Roller Mills Co. manufacturers of flour, 
wheat extract and feeds, will enlarge 
their mill. 

Stephensport, Ky.—Fire of unknown 
origin totally destroyed the mill of the 
Lawler & Jaggers Milling Co. with a 
loss of about $20,000. Between 800 and 
1,000 bushels of wheat and about 75 
barrels of flour were in the building, 
also a large quantity of other grain 
products. Insurance of $6,000 was car- 
ried on the building and machinery and 
$2,000 on the stock. 


MAINE. ; 
Bangor, Me.—Gellerson Giane of 
Dover-Foxcisft has been appointed by 
the American Milling Co. of Peoria, Ill. 
to act as the company’s agent in their 
territory. 
MICHIGAN. } 
Lincoln, Mich.—The roof of the Lin- 
coln Elevator Co. was damaged by fire. 
Deckerville, Mich.—Fire destroyed a 
warehouse belonging to Chatterson & 


‘Son. 


if 


Battle Creek, Mich.—A. K. Zinn & 
Co. has purchased a three bus. floor 
portable Richardson scale. 

Janesville, Mich.—The coal and seed 
business of A. H. Dudley will be taken 
over by his son DeWitt Dudley. 

Bay City, Mich.— Windstorm de 
stroyed the chimney of the Cass Bean 
& Grain Co. and damaged the stock. 


North Branch, Mich.—In order to ad- 
just its affairs, the North Branch Pro 
ducers Ass’n will cease operation, as the 
finances of the corporation, are insuffi- 
cient to continue. { 


Every Car Has Our Personal Attention 


Acme Hay and Mill Feed Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Flour, Mill Feeds, Tankage, Potatoes 
Wholesale and Retail 
All Kinds of Hay and Straw 
223 Pearl Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


RECEIVERS- SHIPPERS 
CORN—OATS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
THE TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
Terminal and 12 Country Stations 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bus. 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade 
Corn,Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Corn and Oats a Specialty 


Consignments Solicited 


40-423 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


L. W. ForBeLt & Go. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


W. D. Power & Company 


Largest Distributors of Hay 
in Greater New York 


Guaranteed top market values and 
prompt service. 


601 West 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Racelsere and Shippers 


GRAIN, 
Car Loads Only 


HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Pittsbureh, Pea. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 
Wabash Bldg. 


Modern elevator facilities 
*at your command 


PITTSBUGH, - ~ - PA. 
MINNESOTA. 
Milan, Minn.—The two elevators 


owned by Walstad & Hanson, were 
somewhat damaged by storm. 

Tracy, Minn.—A Strong Scott dump 
has been installed in the plant of Pryor 
& Rowell by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Danvers, Minn.—T. E. Ibberson Co. 
has instalied electrical equipment and 
added new legs to the plant of the 
Farmers Hlevator Co. 

Bird Island, Minn.—The T. E. Ibber- 
son Co. will install a Strong Scott dump 
in the plant of the Bird Island Grain & 
Feed Co., and will also make repairs. 

Ashcreek, Minn.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. is now a cooperative organ- 
ization with capital stock raised from 
$25,000 to $50,000 and value of the stock 
raised from $25 to $100. 

Glencoe, Minn.—William O’Brien of 
Arlington has purchased the elevator 
and coal sheds of the Glencoe Farmers 
Elevator Live Stock and Produce Co. 
and opened for business June 15. 

Wanamingo, Minn.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the Wanamingo 
Farmers Coop. elevator and grain 
valued at $33,000. The total loss was 
placed at $75,000. The building was 
partially protected and the grain fully 
insured. 


MISSOURI. 


Monticello, Mo.—A feed mill has been 
opened by Clarence Penn. 


Rosendale, Mo.—A deal is under way 
whereby A. W. Pearce will trade his 
farm near Edna for the Rosendale ele- 
vator. 


Booneville, Mo.—The local elevator 
which was destroyed by fire will be re- 
built by D. J. McClean, the elevator 
builder of Atlanta, Mo. 


Charleston, Mo.—Whitehead Davis & 
Co. are building a new plant. Design 
for the elevator was prepared for them 
but local builders will erect it. ° 


Holt, Mo.—The Holt Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. has purchased the feed, poul- 
try and produce business of Leonard 
Hunter, which will be moved to the 
elevator. 


Craig Mo.—The elevator of the Farm- 
ers Grain Co. is being repaired for the 
new crop. The capacity will be doubled 
and a new motor and dumping device 
installed. 


MEN ! 


Write for FREE 
Booklet upon 
the Peerless Sys- 
stem of Better 
Grain Bookkeeping 


Business Equipment Co. 
120 South Jefferson Ave. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Moselle, Mo.—Fire destroyed the 
Moselle Mlg. Co. plant which was used 
to manufacture feeds. William C. Dick- 
erson, owner, will not rebuild, but will 
enter the flour and feed jobbing busi- 
ness. 


Jasper, Mo.—U. Gray will resign as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator, and, 
with C. O. Stemons of Carthage, con- 
duct a feed and produce business, which 
he will manage. 

Booneville, Mo.—The J. M. McClean 
Const. Co. has the contract of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. to replace the elevator 
lost through fire, with a larger struc- 
ture, covered with galvanized iron. An 
automatic scale of 15 h.p. with an over- 
head dump will be among the equip- 
ment. 


MONTANA. 

Billings, Mont.—Logan & Bryan Co. 
will open a wire office here soon. 

Nibbe, Mont.—A 6-ton Strong Scott 
air and wagon dump will be installed 
by the Powers Elevator Co. shortly. 

Wheat Basin, Mont.—The Occident 
Elevator Co. is reshingling its elevator 
and installing a Kewanee Air Truck and 
Wagon Dump. 

Whitehall, Mont.—The elevator of G. 
O. Oddegard was purchased by Larson 
Bros., who are contemplating repairs 
in the near future. 

Wheat Basin, Mont.—A 6-ton Strong 
Scott air truck and wagon dump and 
a 5-ton Fairbanks weighing out hopper 
séale have been installed by the Power 
Elevator Co. 

Great Falls, Mont.—P. K. Dill of Lin- 
coln, Neb., W. O. Buck of Great Falls 
and H. J. Strump, a local grain dealer, 
are incorporating a plant for the manu- 
facture of cereal products, to be incor- 
porated for $50,000. 

Big Timber, Mont.—The Strauss & 
Co. elevator, recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt. Five thousand bushels 
of wheat, 800 bushels of flax and 9,000 
bushels of oats were in the bins when 
the fire broke out. About $2,000 worth 
of grain will be salvaged. 


NEBRASKA. 
Belgrade, Neb.—The large grain ele. 
vator of the T. B. Hord Co. was burned 
to the ground. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Hagerman, N. M.—The Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Products Co. and the Denver 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. have 
consolidated. 

Tucumcari, N. M.—The Tucumcari 
flour mill and the M. B. Goldenberg 
company warehouse were completely 
destroyed by fire, also about four car- 
loads of food stuff which, with the mill 
was covered with about $10,000 insur- 
ance. The warehouse was partially in- 
sured. The C. M. Light Grain Co. ele- 
vator was damaged by water. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck, N. D.—A small loss oc- 
curred when fire broke out in the cool- 
ing tower of the power plant in the 


TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 
The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age from Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 
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Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 


Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 
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Occident Elevator of the Russell Mill- 
er Milling Co. 


Cavalier, N. D.—A concrete founda- 
tion is being laid by the Cavalier Mill- 
ing Co. for the 25,000 bushel capacity 


elevator, which will occupy ground 
space of 36x82. 
Buxton, N. D.—Lightning destroyed 


the oil house of the Buxton Grain & 
Potato Co. 

Pillsbury, N. D.—The Pillsbury Ele- 
vator Co. had a slight fire in their ele- 
vator recently. 

Hillsboro, N. D.—A new cleaner will 
be installed by the Equity Elevator Co. 
who will build a new office. 

Crosby, N. D.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. will repair and paint their ele- 
vator, and install a dump lift. 

Goodrich, N. D.—A contract has been 
let by the J. Doering Grain Co. for re- 
pairing its elevator and painting it. 

Hurdsfield, N. D.— The Hickok Con- 
struction Co. is repairing the plant of 
the Farmers Elevator Co., building a 
new roof and replacing the old boot 
tank with a new one. A Strong Scott 
truck dump was installed. 


OHIO. 

Jackson, O.—Plans are under way to 
replace the $75,000 milling company. 

Arnold, O.—J. W. Cunningham and 
his two sons have purchased the ele- 
vator from Spurrier Bros. 

Toledo, O.—The Kasco Mills and ele- 
vator has been taken over by the re- 
cently incorporated Kieser Mlg. Co. 

St. Paris, O.—The West Elevator of 
the St. Paris Grain Co. was probably 
saved from destruction, when struck by 
lightning recently, by the plant being 
free from dust. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Amber, Okla.—The Amber Grange 
Elevator Co. has dissolved. 

Blanchard, Okla.—Fire destroyed the 
elevator of the Blanchard Grain Co. 

Enid, Okla.—New equipment will be 
installed by the Enid Milling Co., which 
also operates an elevator. 

Britton, Okla:—The elevator of the 
Britton Grain & Hlevator Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin, caus- 
ing a loss of $10,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 

Lahoma, Okla—The plant of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. is being exten- 
sively remodeled. New cement base- 
ments and floors are being built under 
all of the bins. 

Edmund, Okla.—The new elevator 
with storage capacity of more than 300,- 
000 bushels of grain, being constructed 
by the Hagle Milling Co. will be ready 
for this summer’s crop. 


OREGON. 

Klamath Falls, Ore—A. C. Anderson 
will remodel a building for his feed 
store and storage. 

Portland, Ore-—The Washington Grain 
& Mlg. Co. has leased the four ware- 
houses stationed at Creston, Davenport, 
Omans and Rocklyn, and one bulk ele- 
vator at Creston, from the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Centerville, S. D.—The elevator of T. 
I. Gunderson was struck by lightning, 
resulting in a small loss. 
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Burkmere, S. D.—A large grain ele- 
vator was struck by lightning and 
burned to the ground recently. 

Langford, S. D.—Kewanee_ truck 
dumps will be installed in the plants of 
Palmquist & Shoemaker and the Olsen 
Grain Co. 

Brentford, S. D—The Great Western 
Elevator has been purchased by Chas. 
Barker and will open July 1 with R. C. 
Styles as manager. 

Vermillion, S. D.—An elevator be- 
fonging to S. R. Schilling, containing 
several thousand bushels of grain, was 
completely destroyed, causing a loss of 
$15,000. 


TENNESSEE. 


Ripley, Tenn.—Fire slightly damaged 
the Ripley Milling Co. 


Sevierville, Tenn.—The Walker Mill- 


ing & Prod. Co. has surrendered its 
charter. 
Talbott, Tenn.—The Crosby Milling 


Co. has increased its capital from $30,- 
000 to $60,000. 

Binghampton, Tenn.—The Mississippi 
Valley Grain Co. has incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, by J. M. Trenholm, Cey- 
lon B. Frazier, George J. Coleman, W. L. 
Owen and Walter Chandler. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Bell Grain Co. 
has applied for a charter with capital at 
$20,000. Incorporators: John H. Bell, 
W. P. Bell, John Trebing, W. A. Treb- 
ing, and William G. Mallon. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Liberty Mills 
property and trade marks have been 
purchased by the Ford Flour Co. and 
the Colonial Mlg. Co. New machinery 
costing $600,000 will be installed before 
the arrival of new crops, when the in- 
dustry will resume operations. 


TEXAS. 

Graham, Tex.—The Graham Mill & 
Blevator Co. has completed the improve- 
ments to its plant here, at an expendi- 
ture of about $60,000. 

Lufkin, Tex.—Mr. Leach has bought 
out the Stroud-Leach Grain Co. and will 
continue the same business in the name 
of BE. W. Leach Grain Co. 

Longview, Tex.—The Stedman Grain 
Co. will enlarge its capacity by leasing 
a warehouse from the T. R. & P. or 
building a warehouse this season. 

Gatesville, Tex.—Fire destroyed the 
plant of the J. G. Smith Grain Co., 
which with the equipment, was valued 
at $15,500. Grain was burned worth 
$12,000. Loss partly covered by insur- 
ance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

[Concluded on page 31] 
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CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Providence does dealing. 
Save. 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


When ‘“Seedy’”’ 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 


BUY and SELL red, white and alsike clover 
—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


‘““MADE-RIGHT’”’ 
Sample Cases, Bags, Portfolios, 


etc., for cereals, seeds, feeds, 
package goods—anything—every- 
thing. 


Vial cases in varying sizes for 
fine products. 


Cases with plain cardboard, 
aluminum or transparent top 
boxes for grains, mixed feeds, 


seeds, cereals, etc. 


Cabin bags, combination bag 
portfolio, portfolio sample cases. 


Write for Catalog. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


Specialists and Original Designers 


234-236 No. Clinton St. Chicago 


We buy and sell all standard va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Corres paecnce ponated: 
WM. A. ro fa nn COMPANY 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO,OHIO Sanpete ee 
Prices for Your our Mar- 


Seeds —Your C LOVER « hy Letter Upon 
Track or Tolede SEEDS 


Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 
Send Samples Timothy tures 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 
Membecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicago board oF Trade 


SEED GROWING SITUATION 


PeLtLta, Iowa.—Entirely too early in 
the season to say anything about the 
crop of seed; timothy just heading out 
and clover starting to bloom. It is 
simply guess work if the first crop of 
clover will produce a crop of seed or 
the second cutting will—dCole’s Seed 
Store. 


SEED CROP MAY BE REDUCED. 


DENVER, CoLto.—We are not in a posi- 
tion to give any reliable information in 
regard to seed stocks on hand, as we 
know very little about the other fel- 
low’s business. We, ourselves, cleaned 
up fine on practically all garden seeds 
and fairly well on field seeds. There 
are always some varieties in both lines 
which do not move as well as antici- 
pated and it is, therefore, necessary to 
have some carry-over. We feel, taking 
the situation as a whole and consider- 
ing the extremely dry season, which it 
has been our misfortune to have, that 
we have done exceedingly well this 
spring. If present weather conditions 
continue, the seed crop in Northern 
Colorado will be very much reduced. 
Just what condition the Western slope 
and the Arkansas Valley are in, we are 
unable to state. Local demand for seeds 
has gone to sleep and apparently can- 
not be aroused until we get a good 
soaking rain. On the whole, there 
have been sicker years than this past 
one-—The Burton Seed Co., by H. T. 
Hucker. f 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 


Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending June 13, 
1925: . 
Receipts, lbs. Shipments, lbs. 
Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
TO DE «: sycresors spa navetocec ities, Morttavaie oetine tuarciee eam crete neta 
NAT Ee SOA ori boon 240,605 123,675 


TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 

The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures for clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
June 13: 


Range for wk. Close Close 


Clover— -High. Low. Junel3.June6. 
Cash ;.....$17.55 $17.85 $17.35 $17.16 
OCR dy aiaeren 16.10 15.80 15.80 15.50 
WEG ener. 15.55 15.45 15.45 15.05 

Alsike— 

ANB a sik eters 14.25 13.25 14.25 13.25 

Timothy— 

Cash! nine 3.80 3.75 3.80 3.75 
Sept:) sees 4.20 4,20 4.20 4.20 


CONDITIONS IMPROVING. 


Guymon, OKLA.—Extreme dryness has 
been our portion all spring over a vast 
area. A very small part of row crops 
planted. Such as canes, milo, Kafir, 
sudan and broom corn, and getting 
rather late for even a fair acreage, but 
the unexpected generally comes, and 
last night, June 11, scattered rains fell 


a 
. Ae 


June 17, 1925, 


Field and Grass Seeds 


over most of dry territory; many places 
good to heavy rains fell, and naturally 
work will begin, first upon feed crops, 
closing with cane and millet, but at 
best our acreage will be small and 
probably 50 to 60 per cent of normal 
but do not ceunt us out yet; do not ex- 
pect too much.—Claycomb Seed Store. 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 

Timothy scarce, strong and in de- 
mand. Other seeds nominal. Quote 
timothy at $7.25 to $7.50—low-grade 
dark and trashy less; German millet 
at $4 to $4.25 and common millet at $3 
to $3.10; hog millet at $2.10 to $2.40. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black am- 
ber at $1.50 to $1.60 per 100 lbs. bulk— 
feeding stock less. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at 
$4 to $4.25, new era $3.75, mixed at $3.50 
per bu. 

Sunflower Seed—Quote at $3.50 per 
100 lbs. on basis of last sales. 


CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 

Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending June 13, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 
season to date, starting July 1 of the 


years indicated (amounts stated in 
pounds, 000 omitted): 

Timothy. Clover. Other. 

Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts.Rets.Shpts. 
Week.. BY Me wyangita 21 S80 29 3 
Prev. wk. 160 70 6 1 196 T7 
L924 oles 40 Olone cre 45 43 42 
1924-25. 37,037 27,147 10,653 5,471 17,010 16,218 
1923-24. 31,393 21,623 10,754 8,389 24,062 15,076 


1922-23. 31,817 31,149 10,873 8,812 23,686 7,281 

Timothy—Unchanged. Common coun- 
try run quotably $6.60@6.65 per 100 
lbs., fair country lots 6.70@6.85, good 
seed $6.90@7.00, high grades $7.25@ 
7.35, extra choice and, fancy $7.50@8.00. 

Clover Seed—Firm. Country lots 
$20.25@23.00 for 100 lbs., good $23.75@ 
24.75, choice $25.25@26.25, fancy $27.00 
@28.00 and Mammoth $23.00@28.00, ac- 
cording to quality. Red top $18.25@ 
19.25. Fancy Kentucky blue grass 
quotably $31.25@383.75. 

Alsike—Firm. Fair country lots 
$18.25@19.75 per 100 lbs. Good seed at 
$20.25@21.75, choice $22.75@23.75. 

Alfalfa Seed—Firm. Recleaned $22.50 
@23.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Flax Seed—Easier. No. 1 North- 
western closed at $2.76@2.81 per bu. of 
56 Ibs. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


Kansas City, June 13.—Harvesting of 
the new blue grass crop in Missouri 
and Northeastern Kansas made a good 
start this week, but the work of strip- 
ping was interrupted on Thursday and 
Friday by a heavy rain. No reports of 
serious damage have been made. Strip- 
ping probably will go on during the 
coming week. It is too early to make 
definite estimates on the crop, but some 
local dealers are figuring on 50 per 
cent of the 1924 production in the 
Southwest, owing to stunting of the 
grass in May by unseasonably cold 
weather. Farmers are said to have 
bought more stripping machines than 
usual, indicating a strong effort to save 
seed. Prices to be paid for rough seed 
have not been announced. 


There is little trade in forage seeds. 
Most of the demand for cane seed comes 
from handlers of kafir and milo, who 
want the seed for mixing in the feed 
trade. Only red top and orange are 
available for this purpose. Prices are 
run up 15@25c per cwt. on red top and 
orange, but black and red amber were 
unchanged to 10¢c higher. The whole- 
sale quotations are: Red top and 
orange, $2@2.10; black and red amber, 
$1.85@1.95; mixed, $1.95@2.05. Millet 
and Sudan seed were quiet, with prices 
unchanged from those recently prevail- 
ing. German was quoted nominally at 


$4@4.50 per cwt.; common, $3@3.50; 
Siberian, $2.25@2.75; hog, $2.25@2.50. 


Sudan seed sold at $3.50@4.50. Interest 
in soy beans was fair, with prices per 
bushel ranging from $2.50 to $3.50. Cow 
peas were quiet and considered too 
high, as compared with soy beans. Ask- 
ing prices were $4.50@5. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 


ToLepo, O., June 15.—Clover continues 


to rule strong especially cash on old 


stock are pretty well cleaned out and 
dealers are skeptical about the new 
crop. 
from clover raising sections and this is 


causing investors to send in buying or- 


ders. October has fluctuated around 
sixteen dollars and there is a fine class 
of buying on all setbacks. 


there may be some selling. Present 
prices are far above last year. Cash seed 
is about $6 higher and October about 
$3.50 higher and December the same. 
It is likely that prices this year will re- 


main high as the prospects for a normal — 


crop are very doubtful. Foreign advices 
are optimistic about their new crop and 
it is just possible they may ship large 
quantities of their seed to fill our 
shortage. 

Alsike is $3.50 higher than it was at 
this time last year. The new crop will 
probably be smaller than last year and 
the quality may be inferior. The old 
stocks of alsike are sold out and dealers 
say they will have practically no seed 
left for their fall trade. 

Timothy continues to show strength 
and the September new crop future has 
been bought freely. The prospects for 
new seed are none too bright and there 
may be a scarcity the coming season. 
Prices are twenty-five cents higher than 
last year. 


LINSEED WEEKLY REVIEW. 

New York, June 15. — The linseed 
market in the United Kingdom is quiet 
and easier. Crushers are reserved and 
buying for immediate needs only. India 
is offering large quantities of seed at 
prevailing prices; the crop this year in 
India is expected to show a final yield 
of three million bushels larger than 
last year. 

Linseed oil is dull and prices are low- 
er. Consumers are buying for prompt 
delivery only. At London spot oil is 
quoted at 45/3 per cwt., against 46/- a 
week ago. 

Shipments of linseed from India this 
week are 869,000 bushels against 248,- 
000 a week ago. Total clearances since 
April 1 are now 4,692,000 against 3,- 
356,000 last year at this itme. 

Cotton oil markets are quiet and 
easier. Hull is quoting refined spot at 
45/3 and crude at the same price. 

Argentina: The weather is fine and 
cold. Seeding is progressing favorably. 
The market keeps steady although ex- 
ports are small this week, which is 
partly due to the holiday on Thursday 
last. 

Stocks of seed in the Argentine are 
now 4,800,000 against 4,800,000 last week 
and 2,400,000 last year. 

American interests are buying only 
sparingly but prices are sustained due 
to the persistent demand from the Con- 
tinent which although not large, is 
sufficient to keep prices steady. 


WARNING eps INOCULA- 


Inoculation of the seeds of cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, corn, oats, rye and other 
non-legumes to stimulate nitrogen fixa- 
tion is without value, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, following a 
study made of the claims of the pro- 
ducers of preparations designed to ad- 
vance the growth of these crops. 

The non-leguminous plants, such as 
those named above, it declared, do not 
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crop gets a good start after hay is cut 
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] COW PEAS SOYBEANS SEED CORN [ RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
zs AGRICULTURAL SEED: ALFALFA SUDAN 
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z Biddle and Collins Sts. a Walkinelteurouctinaatote 
aa liad ehee ee Rees Sis nie 
GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. 


SAINT LOUIS 


J. G.PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


Correspondence Invited 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


harbor such nitrogen fixing bacteria in 
their roots, nor in their stems and 
leaves, although such is the assertion of 
some of the commercial concerns man- 
facturing and selling commercial cul- 
tures for inoculating the seed. 

Farmers are warned not to waste 
their money on such doubtful prepara- 
tions. But they are also told not to con- 
fuse this warning with the possibilities 
attainable through the inoculation of 
legumes such as alfalfa, clover, ete. 
These and other legumes attain their 
best development if their roots have 
many well developed nodules, in which 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria are present 
in large numbers. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX MARKET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 12, 1925.— 
We quote from Van Dusen Harrington 
Crop Report of June 10: 


“Flax in North Dakota shows a very 
good condition generally, while in 
South Dakota and Minnesota it is only 
fair. This is probably due to the dam- 


| age by frosts, and applies more particu- 


larly to the early seeded. Our recent 
reports confirm our former statement 
that the flax acreage will show some re- 


. duction from earlier estimates in North 


Dakota, which is the heaviest flax rais- 
ing state. There is still some breaking 
being done throughout the Northwest 


and seeding will probably continue for 


ten days or more. We believe the crop 
conditions of the Northwest, as a whole, 
at this time are highly satisfactory. It 
is never possible to have them uniform 
throughout, as there are always poor 
spots which must be averaged with the 
good ones.” 

During the past week most of the 
Northwest has had such a heavy rain- 
fall as to interfere with further flax 
planting, but the ground is now in ex- 


. cellent condition and we will soon have 


the usual good June reports. It is too 
early to make a worthwhile guess on 
the acreage. The farmers’ April plans 
have been much upset by the weather, 
and from figures given below it will be 
see that the per acre farm value of 
wheat on last year’s crop was slightly 
greater than flax. Farmers, as a rule, 
do not like to grow flax. Some oil con- 
sumers think they will get cheaper oil 
if there is less flax produced and about 
the only friend flax has is the flaxseed 


development committee —Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. 


SEEDS 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 

DututH, June 13.—Flaxseed prices 
continued to sag in the course of trad- 
ing on this market during the last 
week. Selling pressure was persistent 
at times, while at no stage did any 
really good buying appear. Current re- 
ceipts from the country were lighter, 
and crushers took care of anything of- 
fered on the tables. As a result of the 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


six days’ operations, spot and July seed 
sold off 4 to 6c and the September and 
October futures sagged 2% to 6%e. 
Receipts at the elevators aggregated 
129,534 bushels during the week and 
with shipments of 94,498 bushels, stocks 
of 257,000 bushels remained in the ele- 
vators. A small lot of 45,000 bushels 
of Canadian seed was received here by 
lake on account of a linseed oil house 
and a lot of 59,000 bushels of seed was 
shipped by a crusher to the Hast. Be- 
yond that there was nothing notable in 
the week’s operations. Specialists in 
the market showed a disposition to go 
slow as regards increasing their com- 
mitments pending developments in the 
linseed oil trade and the crop situation. 
Operators estimate that seed carried 
in private and public elevators in con- 
junction with receipts likely to come in 
from the country will be found suffi- 
cient to take care of the needs of North- 
west crushers up till the time the new 
crop is marketed, besides allowing for 
shipping some small lots of Lake Erie 
ports. Crushers at Buffalo and Toledo 
are expected to be dependent upon re- 
ceipts of Canadian seed from Fort Wil- 
liam, and linseed oil plants within 
range of the Atlantic seaboard will con- 
tinue to run upon Argentine imports 
for the balance of this season. 
Advices from over the country told 
of seeding of flax being continued by 
Northwest growers up to the last, 
strengthening the impression that the 
acreage under the crop this season will 
set a new high record. That impres- 
sion has furnished a bearish influence 
upon the new crop futures, operators 
being dubious regarding the mainte- 
nance of present quotations failing good 
activity in the linseed oil trade next 
fall. 
Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday as compared 
with the same period last tone were: 


Saturday. Wik. ago. Yr: 
On track. meee Eig 75% $2. Tie 9% ee: 36 B38 
To arrive. 271 % 2.77% 2.36 
2.721% 2.781% 2.36 
: "49% 2.521% 2.13% 
2.40% 2.47% 2.09% 
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E. M. ROGERS COMPANY 
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BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Ayers, Pres. 


R.C. Harry Johnson, V-P and Mgr. = 
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Universal Mills 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


In the market for Buckwheat 
hog Millet and heavy feed oats 


WOULD PROHIBIT SHORT 
SELLING. 


To stop grain market manipulation 
short selling must be prohibited, ac- 
cording to Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas in commenting on the recent 
statement of Secretary Jardine that the 
Chicago Board of Trade must correct 
from within any wrong practices af- 
fecting the market. 

“A short sale,’ the statement said, 
“has nothing behind it. Only manipula- 
tors sell short. A short sale is made 
to gain a profit from a decline in price. 
On the other hand, a hedging sale is a 
sale against grain which exists and is 
made to avoid speculation. It protects 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Texas Wants White Oats, 
Shelled and Snapped Corn, 
Barley and Soft Ked Wheat. 
We will be pleased to sell 
for you. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


a 
N 
(| 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorporated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texans 


: CONSIGNMENTS 3 


=To Ft. Worth given best attention. Ex- 
ellent facilities for prompt handling and 
=full market value. Our service will 
please yeu. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex, 
= Two private wires to Chicago. 
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STITT 


CONSIGN 


TRANSIT GRAIN & COMMISSION CO. 
Leo Potishman, President 


Fort Worth, Texas 


the hedger against changes in price and 
is very necessary to a healthy market. 

“Experience proves that to stop mar- 
ket manipulation we must stop short- 
selling. Confine all trading in futures 
to bonafide country grain dealers, mil- 
lers, grain handlers and _ exporters. 
This will exclude the army of gamblers 
whose operations are largely governed 
by the ‘dope’ sheets sent out daily for 
the purpose of encouraging such gam- 
bling among a host of persons with not 
even a remote connection with the 
actual production, handling, milling or 
export of grain. 

“What I would say is that the farmer, 
the miller and the grain dealer are en- 
titled to a market they can trust.” 


CASH PRICES.FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weekly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets of the country for week ending June 13: 


WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 
NO., 2) PEG Soacesiaersar earns ZOOM 2OBE e Presentye ctemetsiets 
Noi, 3) PEM sale aeearee ner 19S END 202 Pia isk soem 
No. 2 hard...168 @175 167 @185 158%@186% 
Now 3 hardset6G56@ U7 Optic: 122 156% @188 
NOs PRO TGR iirape crete e erate cia al kois ai evointnie nial asin b’stalete «, ayelaie value, cies. « (cls: agphaibieile otevaerslnle, eneiais 1624%@179 
Nox. -2 PO rth castle tee sonics erase als chesae ane Paes mais > oie aihcarcidicnel Galata 1604 @176 
CORN— Lie 
No. 2 mixed.i14 @117 113. @115 106344@108% 1061446@109  ............ cee cecececes 
NochBwiniixed slit Da @ UNC Te Sala chaeless ».sa%aiaici sconce 106326@109 ae oso 105% @109 
No. 4 mixed.109%@112% .........0.. sence see eee 104 @107 16" veo meee me ee ane 
No. 2 yellcw.116 @118% 116%@118 110 @113 109 @i11 LL Ge Ease erctescve ree. ote erate 
No. 3 yellow.113%@118 115 @117% 109%@111 108%@110 115 @117% 109144,@112 
Nid. Ae VCLIG Wie Ei OLA Dil Digaire rer tarcivey tacos: Nidishccete iat Yontetea Ma al cis' <nta,cs ctucoibe Releralaote sate ete 107%, @111 
No. 2 white.114%@118 1144%@116 108 @110 LOS: '@11L0 Ges te oo Socata ates aero 
No, aS whiter Lamm lowen LS CP Pia TOI OT)! Giaieie’e’sya'e.<, cle k cavers etivetal aleters MaueiN avis sie <taliete 
OATS— 
No: 222 whites snr lst le GN BY penta. certain Setccleras os Ber! egerente earn 50%,@ 5414 
No. 3 white. 50%@ 55% 53 @ 56% 54 @ 56% 51 @ 58 52 @ 55 4834@ 51% 
SSE MRA ei Teo SOTA Oey OCA OROIIOOE Ald Cie tee etc MERC ee mat As Ree | 110%, @117 
Barley UC: COVER Oo Geena SC ie Bosco wee eee oe 89 @ 95 71 @ 85 
WiaXSe ede eee ee tao ale tek: Be etareWetds Whereis aro . aie cose Qullattdet "elese dere ore 0 OW 273 @279 
Peoria: Corn—No. 2 mixed, $1. 13@1. 16; No. 3 mixed, $1.12@1.15; No. 4 mixed, $1.11 
@1.14%; No. 2 yellow, $1.14%@1. 17; No. 3 yellow, $1.18@1.16; No. 4 yellow, $1.11@ 


1.15%. Oats—No. 3 white, 51@541\4c. 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PR ICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly 


range of quotations for contract prices at Chicago in June, the May range and 


the range previous to May 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


——_ CORN: 0a TS————-. 


—————_—_—-WHEAT -\ 

A at 3644@ 165% 105%@120% 104% @119% sg gi02 41 19% 41 19% 444053 
Mav rng......... 135% @166% 129%@161% 1 6 A ” 8 49% 41% 6 @ 
Prev. Tg... 11 @lT4ss 128 “@Ise 13240136 95%@138% _9744@138% 85%4@ 89 39% @61 39% @61_ 41% @427 
Juneppls aap 160% @165% 157. @162% 159%4,@165% 115%4@119  115%@119% 98%@101% 417%4@419% 48%4@50% 50% @b3% 
Taneer tes ah. saws IsTIG@ 11s Tesw~OIsIs Issalere I124@ll5% 13 @llb% 93° °@ 9844 47 @48 47% @48% 50 @51% 
Tule WONT. ee 159% @164% 157 @161_ 159% @163% 113% @115% 1138%@115% 94 @ 96% 47 @48 477% @48% 501% 51 
Tuite? y dadertienack: 163% @168% 159%4@i164% 161%40165% 114% @118% 114%@118% 94%@ 99% ATH@19F, J8%@S0% | 
Tuhigegs: os ops 167% @170% 163% @167% 165%, @170 116% @118% 116%@118% 98%@102% 50 @51% 50% @52% 
June 6. Shs ahs 1OTE@1OI® 1eIKO1eos 16sKal6s IWSL@IITY IWS¥@l1T%  95%@ 99% 50%@54_ 51% @55% 
JUNG, Beets 6 165%, @168% 162 @165 | 164 @166% 114% @116 114% @116%  96%@ 97%  52%@53% 53 @d4% 55: ~@se% 
Jung Sareea 165% @168 161% @164% 163%@166% 115 @117% 115%@118 96%@ 99% 52%@57 53% @57% 55% @59% 
Tongs LO cahe snes 1624%4@169% 1591%4@167 162 @168% 115% @118% 116%@119% 974% @100% 53 @57 54 @b7% 56%@59%4 
Tunéwitt chest 160 @163% 158%4@161% 16014@163% 1151%4@116% 116%4@118%  96%@ 985 52%@54% 538% @55% 55% @57% 
Juve 12... ath ok 158 @162% 154%@160 157 @161% 113%@116% 115%@118 96 @98 52 @54% 52%@55 55 @57% 
FUNG 9180s We ongte 158%@162 1541%4@158% 156%4@160% 113%@114% 115 @116% 94 @ 96% 52% @53% 52% @54% 55% @56% 
sung ng, Or meee eH 170% 155%@167% 158%4@170 112%4@119 113 @119% 93 @102% 47 @s4 47% @55% 50 @57% 
Fone; 13. tiie 158 @169% 154%4@167 156%4@168% 113%@118% 114%@119% 94 @100% 52 @57 52%@57% 55 @59% 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
the name 


for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, 

DARLINGS 
on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. 
Palace ee K 


U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TILL 


RED 
TCP 


Ee 
_ “Chapman’s 
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MEAT SCRAPS 


50% Protein 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein 


RAW BONE MEAL 


Su 


MALT GRAINS 


fate 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Boulry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


——_—_WHEN BUYING 


Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types ci grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE; 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


K-C SPECIAL 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Fine or Medium grinding 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Write for samples and prices 


The Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Box 31 Covington, Ky. 
Opp. Cincinnati, O. 


lite 


Products ” 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 
BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


IATL TLL 


18% protein, 7% fibre not 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


ETM 
Always in the Market for 
COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGH1 Ox MIXED CARS 
Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Fious 
Middlines.—-Soft Winte. Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
pita Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 
Corn Goods. 


The Menne! Milling Co., Toledo, Oho 
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All 


Powdered 


Poultry Prepared 
Select Sizes of 
Lump Superior 

Quality 


CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


AND. 
CoO. ua 
‘INC. 
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Feedstuffs 


C. U. Snyder of Chicago left last week 
for an European trip. 

The feed business generally is re- 
ported good in the Central Southern 
territory from Memphis down through 
Birmingham, Jackson and Meridian, 
Miss. 

The Ralston Purina Co. is adding 800 
tons production facilities to their Buf- 
falo mill. When it is finished, the exec- 
utives of the corporation plan to start 
the erection of another unit at Harris- 
burg, Pa. They now own the property 
and sometime in 1926 we may expect to 
see it improved with another high grade 
feed mill. 


MILL FEED SCARCE. 


GRAND Rapips, Mico.—We know that 
mill feed is very scarce. The demand is 
a great deal more than our supply. 
Stocks are light, and we are running 
along about the usual amount. The 
weather has been so dry so it is going 
to cut the hay, which, of course, will 
have a bearing. Corn is also hurt.— 
Voigt Milling Co., Frank A. Voigt, Pres. 
and Mgr. 


FEED MARKET A WEATHER 
PROPOSITION. 


Jackson, Micu.—We are having no 
trouble whatever disposing of all the 
feed we make at very good prices and 
unless we get liberal rainfall, do not be- 
lieve there is going to be much of a 
break in feed until along in new crop. 

We figure the feed market right now 
is largely a weather proposition and 
that, of course, is any one’s guess.— 
Heywood Milling Company, S. H. Sher- 
wood, President. 


FEED BUSINESS DULL. 


ANDERSON, IND.—Our oat crop has 
gone “gallagher.” Not worth cutting. 
Wheat will not be over twenty-five per 
cent crop. Farmers are not able to 
stand this loss. Feed business is dull 
on account of shortage of money in 
the hands of feeders. Feed dealers gen- 


erally are pretty well loaded. Corn 
looks very well. Unless rain comes 
soon, however, it will suffer greatly 


as it is just now fully recovering from 
the frost and must have rain.—The 
Union Grain & Feed Co., G. A. Lambert, 
Mogr., June 13: 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 

KANSAS City, June 13.—Realizing that 
the remnant of old-crop stocks is in 
few hands, manufacturing holders of 
cotton seed meal are gradually tighten- 
ing on prices. Oklahoma meal was held 
this week at $38@38.50 per ton, which 
automatically raised the Kansas City 
price to $43.80 per ton. These quota- 
tions are $1 to $1.50 higher. Improve- 
ment in the feeding demand is not im- 
portant, as this is the dull season. 
Export bids in Texas are having some- 
thing to do with the firm market. New 
crop product will be available in South- 
ern Texas next month, but Central Tex- 
as may not have meal to offer before 
August and the crushers of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas will not do much before 
September. 

Inquiry for linseed meal continues 
limited, but offerings are light and the 
market is firm. Some of the large 
mills in Minneapolis have closed for 
the season. The Minneapolis price on 


NEW ORLEANS » 
ANDSAVANNAH 


BAGGING-TIES- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


\ Eagle Roller Mill Co., 


fine-ground meal is $42.25 per ton and 
pea size is $1 higher. Kansas City deal. 
ers are quoting at $46.50 to $47.50. Min- 
neapolis reports that interior mills are 
doing some export business. 

Tankage rules at the former prices, 
$50 and $55 a ton, the latter applying 
on ton lots. Meat scrap, also, is hold- 
ing steady at $55 and $60. 


DEMAND UNUSUALLY HEAVY 


New Utm, Minn.—The demand for 
mill feeds has been unusually heavy the 
past week and prices have advanced 
sharply. 

Unfavorable weather conditions have 
affected the growth of pastures and 
feeding grains, particularly oats. Some 
rains have fallen recently which have 
given temporary relief but a great deal 
more ntoisture will be needed to put 
pastures into normal condition for this 
season of the year. 

That the trade is beginning to realize 
the truth of the probable shortage of 
feeds is evidenced by the fact that large 
buyers of mill feeds are anxious to con- 
tract for the summer months at prices 
prevailing for prompt  shipment.— 
J. B. Groebner, 
Feed Dept. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLAX SEED MAR- 
KET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 13.—Offerings of 
seed, both spot and to arrive, have been 
very light and crushers were compelled 
to pay right up in order to secure the 
limited country receipts which were 
available from day to day. Montana 
seed, of fancy quality and with transit, 
was bringing 6c over the July right 
along. Yesterday, spot seed was worth 
2@7c over the July but today there was 
an inclination to go a trifle slower, es- 
pecially on the ordinary kind. Range 
of sales on No. 1 spot today was from 
l@b5c over the July future; and July at 
4c over for the to arrive. Minneapolis 
stocks in elevators show a slight in- 
crease for the week, being 310,106 bus. 
vs. 291,448 a week ago and 56,142 last 
year. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The demand for linseed oil meal has 
been excellent during this week and of- 
ferings are exceedingly light. One of 
the local mills that has been running 
consistently during the entire spring is 
about to close down for the summer 
because of lack of seed. Another one 
is shut down and will be closed down 
for some little time until they secure 
some more seed. There most likely will 
be a marked shortage of flax and all the 
mills will feel the pinch sometime dur- 
ing July. Of course, as yet it is impos- 
sible to tell when any new crop flax 
will be running although it is thought 
that the movement will be earlier this 
year than last.—Bertley Bulletin, Chi- 
cago, June 18. 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 

Oats receipts 126,000 bushels bonded, 
292,000 bushels domestic. Prices con- 
tinued their upward swing, advancing 
several cents further on crop damage 
reports of an alarming character, while 
the Government estimate as of June ist 
showed a marked falling off in produe- 
tion when compared with the final fig- 
ures of last year. It is generally con- 
ceded that in many sections it is too 
late for moisture to materially increase 
the yield, though timely rains should 
prevent further deterioration and great- 
ly improve the prospects elsewhere. 
The advance in prices caused a cessa- 
tion of export buying of American oats, 
though fairly liberal sales of Canadians 
were reported. In our own market the 
spot demand showed a decided falling 
off, dealers declining to follow the ad- 
vance in the higher grades, though 
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there was a good inquiry for lower 


‘qualities——L. W. Forbell & Co. 
FEED MARKETS. 


"MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, June 13.—There was an active 
demand in the Milwaukee feed market and 
as a result prices went up in parallel to it. 
Wheat feeds offered for prompt shipment 
were readily absorbed and a few shipments 
were booked for July at about $2 off im- 
iediate quotations. The receipts during 
‘the week on other feeds were fair. Cur- 
rent quotations per ton are: Winter bran, 
! $32@33; spring bran, $31.50@32.50; standard 
Imiddiings, $35 @35. 50; flour middlings, $38.50 
'@39; red dog, $43. 50@ 44.50; rye feed, $31@ 
31. 50; linseed oil meal, $45. 50@46; cotton- 
seed ‘meal, $41.50@46; hominy feed, $40@41; 


oat feed, $8@9; gluten — feed, nominal. 
'$34.80; in 110-lb. sacks, carlots, f. o. b. 
“Milwaukee. 

DULUTH. 


' Duluth, June 13.—A moderate improve- 
ment was reported in the demand for feeds 
on this market during the last week. Dairy- 
-men were fair buyers and some feeds were 
shipped east by the mills. Millfeeds were 


strong, being advanced from $1 to $1.50 
'while ground feeds are unchanged as fol-- 
lows, per ton: Shorts, $29; bran, $32.50; 
Boston mixed, $32.50; red dog, $438; flour 
‘middlings, $35; ground oats, $30; No. 1 


‘ground feed, $39.25; No. 2 ground feed, $37; 
No. 3 ground feed, $34.50; cracked corn, 


$43.75; coarse cornmeal, $43.7 75. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, June 13.—Coincident with an 
increase in flour business, as reported by 
the mills, and a corresponding increase in 
‘shipments, the local millfeed market went 
off on a tangent and shows a healthy gain 
in asking prices for the week. The only 
logical solution for the whole matter is that 
light production over such an extended 
period, accompanied by a disposition on the 
part of the consumptive trade, the mixer 
and everyone else who ever buys feed, to 
hold off and to keep stocks at a very low 
point, has finally brought about an ad- 
vance. There are some in the trade who 
still feel that this betterment is of merely 
temporary character and they cannot 
justify present levels. Nevertheless, they 
are here and anyone wanting the feed has 
no alternative but to pay for it. 

Today’s asking prices were as follows: 
Standard bran, $28@28.50; pure bran, $28.50 
@29; shorts. $32@32.50; red dog, $42; ate 
middlings, $35@35.50; oil meal, $44@44.5 

Weekly shipments totaled 9,429 tons oa 
9,485 last week and 12,849 a year ago. Sea- 
son shipments since Sept. 1 were 511,172 
this year vs. 592,118 last year; since Jan. 
1, 285,599 this year and 320,714 a year ago. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, June 13.—City mills are sold 
up for the current month and the prices 
asked on spot are unusually strong for this 
season of the year. Western prices were 
advanced sharply with the damage to other 
feeding grains, principally oats and hay, 
accounting for this movement. 

City bran is quoted nominally at $386.50; 
middlings, $38.50, and red dog, $50.50; west- 
ern bran, prompt shipment, $36.60; standard 
middlings, $38.60, and red dog, $50 per ton. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, June 13.—The feed market is 
still very slow as all consumers are taking 
their requirements in small lots. Mixed 
feed manufacturers report volume of busi- 
ness moderate but demand is steady. Prices 
are firm at the recent advance and without 
reaction in raw materials they will go 
higher. Millfeed has been firm and scarce 
With wheat bran quoted at $32.50 and gray 
shorts at $38. Cottonseed meal is in limited 
demand but strongly held and is steady at 
$36 for 36 per cent, $39 for 41 per cent, and 
$41 for 43 per cent. Hulls are slow and 
easier at $7.50 for loose in carlots. Alfalfa 
meal is slow and quoted at $27 for medium 
No. 1 for spot or immediate shipment. 


BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore, June 13.—The general feed 
market is firmer under a comparative 
scarcity of spot offerings of bran and mid- 
dlings, coupled with a fair demand. Hominy 
feed in near positions is in fair request. 
Gluten feed quiet. Alfalfa meal holds its 
own. Season for dried beet pulp over. 
Quotations follow: Spring wheat bran, per 
ton, 100-lb. sacks, $36; western middlings, 
per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $37.50@38; hominy 
feed, per ton, $46@47; gluten feed, per ton, 
$44.50@45; alfalfa meal, per ton, $32@33 
dried beet pulp, per ton, $38. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, June 12.—Demand for feed- 
stuffs is moderate but offerings are very 
light and the market is strong with an 
advancing tendency. Quotations are for 
earlots in 100-lb. sacks at cost per ton: Soft 
winter bran, $38@39; winter middlings, $44 
@47; spring bran, $36@37; standard wheat 
middlings, $38. 50@39. 50; flour 
$44@47; red dog, $49@49. 50; rye middlings, 
$36@88; reground oats feed, $13@14; fine 
white hominy, $44.50@45; low grade flour, 
$50@56; cotton seed meal, 36 per cent prot- 
ein, $44@45; cotton seed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $46. 75 @47.50. ’ 


CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, June 13.—There was little 
change in the mill feed situation insofar 
as the supply, demand or price was con- 
cerned, but the market was firm in tone 
with a tendency to advance, but-the very 
light mill offerings and difficulty of secur- 
ing supplies around a selling basis fully 
sustained the quotations. Prices represent 
100-lb. sacks: Soft winter wheat bran, $34 
@34.50; hard winter wheat bran, $33.50@ 


middlings, 
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34; standard middlings, $36@36.50; soft 
wheat middlings, $39.50@40; gray hard mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, $36.50@37; 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, $29; hominy feed, $42 


@ 42.50. 
BOSTON. 

Boston, June 11.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton: Spring bran, $37@38; winter bran, 
none offering; middlings, $39.50@45; mixed 
feed, $38.50@43.50; red dog, $49.75; ‘hominy 
feed, $45.75; stock feed, $44.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $45.25@ 
50.50; linseed meal, $49.50. 

Oatmeal—Per 90-Ib. sack, rolled, $3.05; 
cut and ground, $3.35. 

Oats—All rail: fancy 40 Ibs., 67@68c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 66@67c; regular, 38 lbs., 65@ 
66c; regular, 36 lbs., 64@65c; regular, 34 
lbs., 63@64c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 
67@68e; fancy, 38 lbs., 66@67c; regular, 38 
lbs., 64@65c; regular, 36 lbs., 63@64c. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

San Francisco, June 11.—Barley, ground, 
$38@40; oats, rolled feed, $42@43; millrun, 
$41@44; linseed meal, $50@54; alfalfa meal, 
$26@29; Egyptian corn, $55@60; beet pulp, 
$38@40; scratch feed, $62@64; barley, rolled, 
$38@40;: bran, $40@43; middlings, $53@56; 
cocoa meal, $35@36; milo maize, $48@50; 
cottonseed meal, $55@58; cracked corn, $56 
@58; feed cornmeal, $29@30; molasses al- 
falfa meal, $29@30. 

FT. WORTH, TEX. 

Ft. Worth, June 13.—Active demand here 
for all millfeeds with prices firm and steady 
tone as Texas mills are not able to supply 
the demand for these. Basis Group 1, 
values June 13 are as follows (tags fur- 
nished): Bran, straight, on track, $1.72, en 
route, $1.70; prompt, $1.69; bran, millrun, 
on track, $1.76, en route, $1.75, prompt, 
$1.74; shorts. gray, on track, $2, en route, 
$2, prompt, $1.98. 


ST. LOUIS. 
St. Louis, June 3.—Nominally  un- 
changed. Offerings and demand _ both 
light. Bran quoted nominal at $30.50@31. 


Mixed feed at $32.50 and gray shorts at 
$35.50@36. Oat feed quoted at $9 and 
white hominy feed (sacked) at $41.50. Al- 
falfa meal—No. 2 in s. h. sks. quoted at 
$21, No. 1 at $25@25.50, and choice at $27 
@28; no sales. 


FEED STUFF SITUATION. 


Mill feed market up until the latter 
part of last week continued very firm 
account dry weather and increased de- 
mand from scattered territories. The 
general range, however, the last of the 
week, with the breaks in the grain mar- 
kets, caused a break in mill feeds. The 
advanee toward the middle of the week 
offset by the declines the end of the 
week made the average for the week at 
the close about the same as the preced- 
ing week. With the lowering of the 
markets Friday and Saturday, the 
volume of buying decreased—buyers 
holding off for still lower prices. The 
Southwest market is getting on a basis 
a little closer to the Northwest market, 
although limited production from the 
mills in the Southwest with a fairly 
good demand from Texas and other 
Southern states have tended to hold 
prices about on the same level. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $28; 
middlings, $31 to $31.50; 
dlings, $35; red dog, $42. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $30.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.60 to $34.10; flour middlings, 
$37.60; red dog, $44.60. 

Kansas Crry.—Bran, $28 to $28.50; 
gray shorts, $34. 


standard 
flour mid- 


Sr. Lovurs.—Bran, $30.40 to $30.90; 
gray shorts, $36.40. 
ALFALFA MEAL. 


Market quiet. New crop meal being 
offered but not very freely due to the 
shortage of the first cutting with no def- 
inite prospect on later cuttings account 
dry weather. Nominally quoted, new 
bag basis, choice, $30.50; No. 1, $28; 
No. 2, $22. Fine ground grades, $3 to 
$4 a ton premium. 

RecroundD Oat Fren.—Both offerings 
and demand limited. Market holding 
about the same, although the tendency 
is a little firmer account curtailed pro- 
duction. Reground, $8 to $8.50; un- 
ground, $9 to $9.50. 

Hominy Frep.—A little more free of- 
fering with decreased demand. Nomi- 
nally quoted white, $41 to $42.50; yel- 
low, $39.50 to $41.50. In bulk where 
available, $1 to $1.50 a ton less. 

Linseep Ori Meart.—Market is holding 
firm with the mills unwilling to dis- 
count the market as they are apparently 
well taken care of at this time on ship- 
ping directions and shipments coming 
out much slower. Nominally quoted, re- 
sellers, $44.50 to $45, Chicago. Pea size 
$1 a ton more. Minneapolis, fine ground, 
$43.75. Oil meal in bulk where avail- 
able $2 per ton less. ‘ 


(875) 27 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Digester Tankage 60% Protein 
None Better for Profitable Production 


Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense. 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


822 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, 


Live Stock Ex. 


nl. E. St. Louis, Ml. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 
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PRO-LAC 
Buttermilk Feeds 


Starting-Growing 
Mash 

Laying Mash 

Poultry Fattener 

Pig Meal 

Hog Feed Vitalizer 


(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 


FOR CHICKENS 


100 Lbs Net Weight 


BUTTERMILK MASH 


TRAE mae REO. PATOFE 


PUTT LLCO ULL LCE LOOP LEEPCE LUO LOL OOD re 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


= UUVINNINNINANIISULENNS TUNNEL 


SULLA LLL LLL 


ibe 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 


When Buying 
Spent Bone - Steam Bone Meal 


Meat Scraps - Tankage 
WRITE 


JOSEPH F. HERRMANN & CO. 


1318 FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO 


Driep BurrerRMILK.—Demand 
strong and practically no cars are im- 


is very 


mediately available. 
follows: In carlots, 6 to 6% cents, and 
12 cal. feeents: 

CoTTONSEED MraL. — The market is 
firm, production is light, and demand 
fair. Today’s quotation for 43 per cent 
protein, Chicago basis, is $45.55. 

PACKERS’ Propucrs. — Demand for 
packers’ products continues very good 
and prices are quite firm. Today’s quo- 
tations are as follows: Meat scraps in 
cearlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $55 per ton; 60 
per cent protein digester tankage, $55, 
with raw bone meal unchanged at $50. 

GLUTEN Frrep.—The market is over- 
sold and there is a demand that cannot 
now be filled. Prices are nominally as 
follows: In bulk $33 a ton, sacked 
$35.80. Gluten»meal of 40 per cent pro- 
tein $45.80 in sacks and $43 in bulk. 

CrarRcoAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33 to $38 per ton, depending 
upon size of charcoal. Less than car- 
lots, $35 to $50 per ton, standard units 
of 50-lb. burlap bags (for the finest 
grades, paper lined) in 13-ton minimum 
cars. 


Quotations are as 


DES MOINES, IA. 


J. H. Owens, Correspondent. 

The court has refused to O. K. the sale 
of the property of the Associated Packing 
Co., which was sold at auction June 1 for 
$16,000. This property comprises 95 acres 
within * the corporation limits of Des 
Moines and includes the Taylor & Patton 
elevator. 

Frank Pagett of the Des Moines Elevator 
& Grain Co. has returned from a two 
weeks’ trip through Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. Bingham, of Penick & Ford, Ltd., of 


Let Us Be Your Broker 


MO 


pom SOUTHERN OUTLET «nanan 


Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn. 


TUN ll 


NATURE’S PUREST 


SALT 


Absoloutely dry—no adultera- 
tion—equal to any if not the 
best Salt on the market. 


99.84% pure—Guaranteed not 
to cake or harden. 

MYLES LOUISIANA SALT 
Best salt for all farm pur- 


poses. Clean, white and free 
from shale and dirt. 


All Salt is of Rock Salt for- 
Nature has removed all 
Myles Louis- 


mation. 
impurities from 
iana Salt. 


Mixed cars—all grades. Write 


for prices and samples. 


Distributed by 


HIGBIE 


SALT COMPANY 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


are profiting by a special service 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STM AS Al 


MUTT MILL FEED BUYE = 


“Svvtiuigncaee tentang antenna rat 


ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Shippers 
GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


Houlton Grain Company 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


was a visitor in Des Moines 


Cedar Rapids, 
last week. 

H. L. Stokely of the Stokely 
will leave in a day or two for a 
months’ auto tour of the south. Mr. Stok- 
ely expects to visit Brownsville, Tex., 
where he is interested in a tile factory. 


Grain Co. 
three— 


F avenevernennnenerennnninny 


NEED RAIN. 


Vinita, Oxia. — But little alfalfa is 
grown here. 

Usually we have a great amount of 
prairie hay here. Unless we have a 


great amount of rain soon, we will not 
have one-half of a ton per acre. Corn 
looks fair, clean and well cultivated. 
Oats short by the need of moisture. 
Wheat poor, almost a failure—J. R. 
Carter, June 12. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


KaNSAS City, June 13.—Production of 
alfalfa meal this week was light, owing 
to a shutdown by the largest local com- 
mercial plant. The shutdown was 
ascribed to the need of overhauling ma- 
chinery prior to the new-crop move- 
ment. Unfilled sales of a scattered char- 
acter were declared to be sufficient for 
this month’s operations and ample 
bookings for July were expected to be 
made in the next three weeks. New 
hay is not being ground extensively. 
Mills seem to have plenty of old hay for 
their needs. No. 1 meal was reduced 
50@$1 a ton for the week, despite high- 
er hay, but other grades were 
unchanged. Prices per ton for carlots 
are: Choice, $26.50@27.50; No. 1, $23.50 
@24; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, $18@19. 

Trade in grain and molasses feeds 
slowed up this week. Sales were re- 
stricted to horse and mule feeds in the 
South and poultry feeds in various di- 
rections. There was but one change in 
the price list. This was a reduction of 
50e to $1.50 a ton in scratch poultry 
feeds. Carlot quotations, per ton, were: 
Dairy feeds, $35@46; cattle, $38.50@44; 
hog, $46@52; pig, $68; horse and mule, 
$33.50@43.50; alfalfa-molasses, $26@ 
32; scratch poultry, $48.50@54.50; 
Soka 77. 


mash poultry, 
WORLD’S CEREAL CROPS. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom: 
ics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has prepared the following esti- 
mates of wheat, rye and barley acre- 
age and of wheat production for 1925, 
with comparisons; all figures in thou- 
sands (000 omitted): 


Crop and Average, 
Country. 1909-13. 1924 1925 
WHEAT. 
United States: es 
Winter cos 3. cents 28, 
SSPTING Tele a cstaeeiee 8, 
Foreign countries 
reporting in 1925 
Ro Odi Me eaters wiselew csi 98,132 92,637 938,883 
Total U. S. and 20 
foreign countries.145,183 146,846 147,877 
Estimated world to- 
tal, excluding Rus-— 
SIA ec acitestcat se 1975800 217;800) 1.5 es n 
RYE. 
United States....... 2,236 4,173 4,184 
Foreign countries 
reporting in 1925 
GLC) Rrdisc, ance ou tae 27,308  22;948 23,693 
Total U. S. and 16 
foreign countries. 29,544 27,121 (27,877 
Estimated world to— 
tal, excluding Rus-— 
Bis aa. «phboe ne enacts Te O00P ERA SCOO0E icicie's. «5 
BARLEY. 
United States siete y 7,086 8,826 
Foreign countries 
reporting in 1925 
LA) rae he FOG). ew eete 16,790 17,276 
Total, U. S.. and 14 
foreign countries. ... 3,876 26,102 


Pésaueton Fore-— 
casts and Estimates, 


Wheat— Bus. Bus. Bus. 
India, all wheat.....351,841 363,888 323,415 
U. S., all wheat.....690,108 872,673 660,885 


WHEAT ACTION A SURPRISE. 


Action in wheat since the government 
report was issued has been a great sur- 
prise, as well as a serious disappoint- 
ment to a majority of traders. Appar- 
ently there had been a large accumula- 
tion of long lines of wheat during the 
month of May and the first week of 
June, on the pessimistic crop outlook. 
After the report was issued a general 
unloading and taking of profits caused a 
greater decline than apparently is war- 


Alfaifa Department 
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The rain for the 


ranted by conditions. 
past two or three days, however, in the 


spring wheat regions and elsewhere 
has caused quite a change in sentiment 
and prices may recede still further be- 
fore we get another upturn.—B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 


week ending June 6, 1925 (000 
omitted) : 
July 1, 
Week ending 1924, to 
Articles June 6, June 7, June 6, 
and 1925. 1924. 1925. 
countries Bus Bus. Bus. 
Barley, Oaseines site amie 3 309 20,652 
GOL Ase eee Soe eee 200 280 7,486 
Oats purine waenaeo dae 564 3 8,644 
BUY GQ) “sates thes cierile 585 47,100 
Wheaties. 5 tarneer *1,837 2,170 187,709 
Tow itaiy ih. ten saipeh Mab eoo. 
United Kingdom. 56 111 38,916 
Other Europe ee _ 1,705 as 64,876 
Canada: ie. ie eee 56 2 49,407 
Other countries .. 20 1,518 9,221 
Totaly (Ue asa te ceed 2,635 3,347 271,591 
Canadian in transit: 
Barley istaecrcasfoaniee 415 lll 135429 
Oats iiccntesacwweiey 273 393 14,394 
RY Cio oats sincausanteiee 9 ase 4,186 
Wheat. itissas s tiem 316 2,369 59,848 
Total Canadian.... 1,013 2,863 91,857 
*Including via Pacific ports this week: 


Flour 42,400 barrels. 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 
Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Nov. 1 to June 13 
(final 000 omitted) : 
Junel13,Junel4,Junel13,Junel14, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

Chicagzow yore. 1,373 1,519 58,664 67,799 
SiouxCity 4 .ee. 68 280 3.494 6,665 
Milwaukee 169 243 5,757 12,804 
Minneapolis 156 267 12,316 14,787 
DDlWth sree 63 213 498 8,182 
St. S08. seni 623 782 16,670 27,479 
Toledo fies cers 36 41 2,418 3,214 
Wichita. ..% ck om atetates 2; BOL werent 
Detroitesec anne 8 2 283 1,671 
Kansas _ City 428 199 17,948 16,999 
Peoria 365 351 18,734 11,849 
Omaha 205 398 9,895 20,970 
Indianapolis ... 249 304 12,3887 11,725 
St. Joséph-..... 204 126 6,726 6,852 
MOCATE ere sire 4,020 4,725 163,091 211,096 
Shipments ..2,678 4,322 89,615 129,809 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to June 13 
(final 000 omitted) : 

Junel13,Junel4,Junel13,Junel14, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24 

Chicago .seeaste 878 1,336 69,527 65,056 
SIOURECITY >. care 60 100 4,900 5,498 
Milwaukee 416 189 17,834 18,050 
Minneapolis 609 387 50,047 26,888 
IDULWUE ees ate 333 152 21,298 4,001 
St Huoutse. soe 576 916 30,206 31,716 
Toledos sn. tacee 54 44 7,621 3,761 
Wichita’... ae. 4 OS see 300° Alden. 
Detroite ns. see 24 30 1,855 2,931 
Kansas City... 161 61 7,043 11,355 
Peoria, 2.c..ceene 164 264 9,814 12,563 
Omaha \.i. pase 356 328 13,869 17,055 
Indianapolis 136 164 9,557 10,595 
St. \Joseph.c. 80 18 1,649 1,590 
Total ........3,851 3,989 245,520 210,759 
Shipments 2,947 3,444 167,715 165,440 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grain 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast, as of 
June 11, are as follows: 


Portland, June 11.—Merchants’ Exchange, 
noon session: 


June. July. 
Wheat— Sid. wee Bid. Ask. 
Flard! ‘white couonisesiete 1.56 $1.45 abe 
SOLt white, co. cee: a 63 1.44 a 
Western white 1.62 1.43 
Hard) winter sees: as 1.43 
Northern spring Sri lay! 
Western regia. a 1.60 1.40 
B. B. bluestem soe’ 1.46 
Oats— 
36-lb. wh. fd -38.00 
38-Ib. gray ........,...36.50 
Corn— 
My, ¥. Shipment. .c.cet 48.00 49.00 48.25 49.50 
Millrunys (stds sae atts 38.50 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


When Buying Feed 
Material 


get our samples of good, in- 
expensive stuff—clean, dry, 


approved salvage in which we 
are specialists. 


Chicago Grain & Salvage Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


Bags—Spot, 12%c bid; July, 13%4c bid. 
13%,c asked; domestic, 14c bid, 14%c asked. 
Flour—City delivery prices: 49s, family 
patents, $10.20 per barrel; family pastry, 
38.70; whole wheat, $8.40; graham, $8.20; 
bakers’ hard wheat, 98s, $9.60; bakers’ 
bluestem, patents, 98s, $9.90; bakers’ pas— 


try, 98s, $8.50. 

Millfeed—City prices: Millrun, 
$44 ton; middlings, scratch feed, $68; 
rolled barley, $62; rolled 
oats, $50. 

San Francisco, June 11—No grain sales 
Were made, but December barley was bid 
at $1.53 at both sessions. 

The grain price record book of the Grain 
Exchange carries the following as the latest 
quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $1.75@1.85; 

$2.95@3; 


@2.00. 
Wheat—Feed, $3@3.05. 
Oats—Red feed, $1.85@2. 

Mill feeds—Shorts, $44@47; middlings, 
$54@57; millrun, $42@46; bran, $39@46. 

Following are the corn quotations of the 
last twenty-four hours: 

Corn—California > White Egyptian, $3.10@ 

3.15; eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.45@2.50; east— 


delivery 
$56; 
$49; cracked corn, 


shipping, $1.85 


milling, 


ern No. 2 milo, $2.60@2.70; No. 2 eastern 
poems $2.52, bulk; No. 2 eastern yellow, 
$2.50. 


San Quentin bags, 125c. 
; Caleutta June-July bags, 
3\c. 

Seattle, June 10.—Prompt bid quotations 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange today are 
as follows: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $39 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $48 a ton. 

Wheat—Soft white, $1.50 a bushel; west- 
ern white, $1.58; hard winter, $1.60; west— 
ern red, $1.56; pees spring, $1. 59; Big 
Bend bluestem, $1.6 

Yesterday’s car Pee 3 
3; flour, 7. 


50,000 sold at 


Wheat, 6; oats, 


INLAND EMPIRE. 


Davenport, Wash., June 10.—Hard white, 
1 ae bluestem, club, marquis, gold coin, 

peyton: Wash., June 10.—Club, $1.45; red, 
$1.45. 

Walla Walla, June 10. ST ISN mite 
club, $1.43; Turkey red, $1.4 

Odessa, Wash., June 10. ae and blue- 
stem, $1. 45: Turkey red and marquis, $1.40; 
club and forty— fold, $1.39; Jones Fife, $1.36. 


$1.65; 


Lewiston, Idaho, June’ 10.—Red, $1.38; 
white, No. 1, $1.40. 

Pullman, Wash., June 10.—Red, $1.36; 
white, 


$1.38. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 23-24.—Ohio 
Ass'n, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22 and 23.—Wholesale Grass 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

June 25-26—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July 20-22.— Southera 
Ass’n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27.—Michigan Hay & Grain As- 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30—National Hay Asso- 
ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

August 20-21—New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 


Grain Dealers’ 


Seedsmen’s 


June 17, 1925, 


When in the market wire us for 
Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manafactured by 
The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling and Products 
Company 
It’s dependable. 


GeneralOffice: 


LAMAR, COLO. seg PUB CE Bl 


NEWTRIO 
DAIRY RATIONS 


Manufactured by 


NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WE BUY 4ND SELL MILL FEEDS 
ARCADY FARMS. MILLING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Mfrs of 
ponder FEEDS FOR LIVE STOCK & POULTRY 


MILLS AT 
CHICAGO, ILL. E.ST-LOUIS,ILL. 
“BUFFALO, N.Y. NKANSAS CITY,MO. 


NOTICE! 


MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently recom- 
mended a new mixture for kill- 
ing WEEVIL in grain, stating 
that the mixture was Non-In- 
flammable and Non-Explosive 
and could be used without in- 
jury to man—at the same 
time leaving NO ODOR or 
TASTE in the grain. 


“TETRI-CIDE” 


For your convenience we are plac- 
ing on the market the above mixture 
ready for use, in 30 and 50 gallon 
Drums, at $2.25 and $1.95 per gal- 
lon respectively, F. O. B. shipping 
point. The drums are charged 
extra at $6 each, but returnable 
for full credit within 90 days. Our 
name and trade-mark for this mix- 
ture is “TETRI-CIDE,” 


For a General Non-Poisonous 
and Non-Explosive Insecticide 
for killing moths and spraying 
for insects generally in mills and 
warehouses, we recommend 


§-0-S touin cas. 


Frt, Allowed 
55-gallon drums @ $3.25 gallen 
30-gallon drums @ $3.50 gallon 
10-gallon cans @ $3.75 gallon 
No extra charge for containers. 


Texas Chemical & 
Specialty Corporation 


Gen. Offices: Fort Worth, Texas 
State Distributors Wanted. 


Oct. 12-14, 1925.—Grain Dealers’ Na 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Two Richardson grain bagging scales 
are being installed in the Argentine 
elevator of the Santa Fe R. R., now 
under consideration. 

TE a 


Don’t let your subscription lapse’ 
you may lose valuable numbers. 


yee 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


POWERS Automatic Regulators are adapted to 


is still dominated by speculation. While 
the quantity of rye left in first hands 
is almost negligible, the terminal stocks 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
at different points named with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

Gane &8...... 40 73 12 7 32 
June 9.. 12 28 18 23 13 
game 10...... 22 12 16 10 4 
Wane 11...... 25 29 5 ula 12 
mene 12...... 15 34 9 15 15 
tne 15...... 10 21 5 ft 4 
mrotal ..... 124 197 65 73 80 


| CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


Following is the daily range of quota- 
‘tions for spot malting barley at Chi- 


cago: 

mune 8... -$0.86@0.93|June 11....$0.86@0.93 
,June 9.... .86@ .93)June 12.... .86@ .92 
June 10.... .86@ .938lJune 13.... .86@ .93 


Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 
‘ending June 13, 1925, were 120,000 bus., 
} compared with 112,000 bus. same week 1924; 
Shipments, respectively, 37,000 bus. and 
69,000 bus. 


BARLEY MARKET. 

~Cuicaco.—Market quiet and steady in 
tone. Car of quality barley sold at 93c, 
with 88c the next best sale, and screen- 
ings at 70c. Good demand exists and 
offerings moderate. Shippers took 1 
‘car. Exports for the week were 1,064,- 
000 bu., against 358,000 bu. last year. 
‘Visible decreased 46,000 bu.; last year 
increased 2,000 bu.; total, 1,828,000 bu.; 
last year, 589,000 bu. Local stocks de- 
creased from 2,000 bu.; total, 155,000 
bu.; last year, 138,000 bu. Malting 
quotably 86@93c. Feeding and mixing, 
74@86c; screenings, 50@74c. Cars, 15. 


MitwavuKee.—Receipts were light in 
the Milwaukee barley market last week 
and buyers readily absorbed the offer- 
ings. The demand was fair but the 
prices remained steady and firm. Quota- 
tions closed unchanged for the week. 
Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 Ib. test, 
quotable at 93@94 cents; fair to good, 
44 to 47 lb. test, 85@93c; light weight, 
40 to 43 lb. test, 82@90c; feed, T0@85c. 
Iowa quoted 80@94c as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 80@94c; Minnesota, 80@94c; 
Dakota, 80@94c; feed and rejected, 70 

5c. 
ee reelaxation was shown 
in buying of barley on this market dur- 
ing the last week. Demand was report- 
ed to cover lots that had been sold for 
eastern shipment. Offerings were not 
as heavy as they had been running, 
amounting to 134 cars. Spot barley 
closed 1c up at from 72c to 87c. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Harly in the week the 
demand for all grades of barley was of 
a keen character but toward the close 
the demand for feeding quality barley 
fell off. Choice stuff, however, was in 
excellent request right along and 
brought firm to strong prices right 
through the week. The government 
report was construed as being moderate- 
ly bearish but like the bullish one on 
other grains, was largely ignored after 
the first few minutes of trading the day 
after its issue. Today, the range of 
sales was from 71@86c, according to 
quality. Local stocks total 589,028 bus. 
vs. 645,593 a week ago and 64,365 a year 
ago. 

Kansas Ciry.—Sales of barley this 
week were all from store, as receipts 
were nothing. There was a fair manu- 
facturing demand. Prices weakened 
with other grains and closed unchanged 
to 2c per bushel lower, with No. 3 at 
83@85ce and No. 4 at 82@84c. Due to 
hot and windy weather, some fear re- 
garding the western crop developed, but 
this was partly allayed by rains on 
Thursday and Friday. Stocks in Kan- 
sas City decreased 7,000 bus. to 6,000, 
against 10,000 a year ago. 


SPECULATION CONTINUES TO 
RULE RYE PRICES. 
Outstanding option trades, as well 
as the volume of each day’s trading in 
“futures,” indicate that the rye price 


are ample to supply several times the Guae Be Elevators, Mills, and industries in Grain, Feed, 
* * 2 , Starch and Grain products lines generally. 

needs of the domestie trade until new top et Beets save money and avoid risks, x 

grain moves. However, these stocks ene eee Ask for Bulletin. 

appear to be held for the purpose of a I] THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


insuring delivery on deferred options, 
leaving current needs, which are light, 
to be filled from daily receipts, which 
are less. The result is sharp pre- 
miums and wide fluctuations. Buyers 
should cover old crop needs whenever 
“weak” spots develop.—Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


RYE MARKETS 
RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Closing outside prices for rye of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending June 
18, were: 


Mpls Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
AUNe VSSliloee Sl. 14t4 Se... $1.153%4 $1.15 
June 91.17 1.165 1.18% 1.17 1.17 
June 10 1.12% 1.138 .12 1.13% 1.17% 
June 11 1.138% 1.138% 1.13% 1.14% 1.14 
June 12 1.11 1.10% 1.12% 1.14 1.11% 
June 13 1.08% 1.08% :..... 1.0834 1.11 

RECEIPTS OF RYE. 


Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending June 13 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

SUNG | Birere yous 23 19 1 as 2 
June 9.. 3 12 2 4 1 
DUNS AO ere taeie 10 4 cd 2 ae 
ANE | La eecas 15 2 Z = a 
SUTMSe UD ere ats 8 11 2 3 2 
Cok oY Se ao 4 10 3 1 1 
FPO Ua Geeta 63 58 8 10 6 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range for future 
prices for rye for the week ending 
June 13: 

June July. September. December. 

8 1.16% @1.18% 1.18%@1.21 1.21%@1.24 
9 1.17%@1.19 9 @1.21  1.211%@1.24% 


1.19144 @1.26% 


10 1.12%@1.21 
4 1.16% @1.21% 


i! 

a 

1 

11 1.1134@1.15% 1. 
y 1 
1 


12 1.10 @1.13% 1.16 @1.19% 
3 1.0914@1.12% 1. @1.14% 1.15 @1.17% 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 

of June 13, 1925, were 7,000 bus. vs. 26,000 

bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 

1,000 bus. vs. 54,000 bus. same week of 

1924. 


RYE MARKET. 


Cuicaco.—Closed 44%4@6%c lower for 
futures and easier on car lots. Trade 
was only fair and the market not very 
active. Continued liquidation was in 
evidence, influenced by the weakness 
in other grains. Demand was light and 
largely local. Visible supply increased 
53,000 bu. to 10,340,000 bu.; last year, 
16,946,000 bu. Local stocks decreased 
76,000 bu. to 4,018,000 bu. Exports for 
the past week 861,000 bu.; year ago, 
771,000 bu. Car lots were in good de- 
mand at 1c over July for No. 2. Offer- 
ings light. Local inspection, 2 cars. No. 
1 and No. 2 sold at $1.09. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Milwaukee rye 
market was easier last week and fu- 
tures dropped off slightly in price. A 
good shipping demand prevailed. Offer- 
ings were mostly offgrade with mois- 
ture content. Receipts were six cars 
and quotations closed 7@8 cents lower. 
The market closed at $1.10%@1.11% for 


No. 2, inside for Wisconsin, ranging 
July price to 1 cent over depending on 
billing. 

New York.—There was a _ scattered 


business in rye for export during the 
week with total transactions amounting 
to about one-half to three-quarters mil- 
lion bushels. 

DuLurH.—Rye market was weak and 
irregular during the last reflecting the 
situation in the wheat market. In spite 
of the bullish government crop report 
persistent selling was noted. Receipts 
from the country fell off so that on 
some days there were scarcely sufficient 
ears on track to make a market. Clos- 
ing prices for No. 1 rye were 8c off 
at $1.08%. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—News on the new crop 
of this grain is of conflicting charac- 
ter, if one compares the government 
crop advice as of June 1 and those com- 
ing into local commission houses. T 
former made the crop close to 57,000,000 


PT lana dolthew 
rt lnawedelentisl 
wrual 


bushels, while on the other hand, many 
reports of a private nature can see noth- 
ing but a very short rye outturn. One 
local man placed his estimate at as low 
as fifty per cent of last year’s total, 
which would be in the neighborhood 
of 30,000,000 bushels. If this latter pre- 
diction comes true, it certainly looks as 
though the futures market is being sad- 
ly neglected at the present. 

During the past week, the mills re- 
fused to get into the market for the 
current offerings and demand from oth- 
er sources being equally poor, the net 
result was a falling off in premiums for 
the week ending today. Today, No. 1 
rye was bringing 4%@lc over July and 
the No. 2, July price at %c over. 

Minneapolis stocks total 418,961 bush- 
els vs. 411,547 a week ago and 6,456,- 
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a year ago. 


Beans and Potatoes 


STOCKS LIMITED. 


CasnoviaA, Micu.—We find very few 
beans left in growers’ hands #na lim- 
ited stocks in elevators. 


Growing crop looking good and acre-: 
age somewhat larger than last year of 


both white and colored varieties. 

We look for increased yields this sea- 
son as planting and growing conditions 
so far have been ideal.—J. L. Norris € 
Son. 


BEANS NEED RAIN. 


Vassar, Micu.—Beans as well as all 
other crops have suffered considerably 
from the long drouth, as we have only 
had about one-fifth the normal rain 
fall during May and June. Hay, wheat 
and oats show only small growth. 
Wheat is heading out on very low straw 
and small head which means a light 
yield. Farmers have been marketing 
beans quite freely; consequently stock 
in growers’ hands is very low for this 
season of the year, and it would not 
take much of a crop scare to advance 
prices materially. Miller Grain Co. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of June 18: 


Beans— 

Chicago—Fair demand exists; prices 
steady. Per 100 lbs.—Spot navy beans, 
Mich., fancy, $5.90@6; red kidney, fair, 
stock, $9.75@1000; large, dark, extra 
quality, $12; brown Swedish, $5.50@6; 
lima beans, fancy, $9@10; do} new Cal— 
ifornia, $14@15; poor, dirty, broken, 
less. 

St. Louis—Quote choice 
Michigan white beans at $6.25 and 
prime machine—picked at $6. Scotch 
peas 7c, green split peas 9c and yel- 


hand-picked 


low 7c per lb. California lima beans 
at $16. 
San Francisco—Whites, small, 8c; do, 


large, 7144c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran- 
berry, 8c; kidney, 12c; Mexican gara-— 
vanzas, 11%4c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 12c; Mexican reds, 


834¢;3 speckled bayos, 8c; bayos, 8c. 
Peas—Split peas, yellow, 7%c; green 
peas. 8c. 


Boston—Car lots, per 100 lbs., N. Y. and 


Mich.: Choice hand—picked beans, $6.35 
@6.50; fair to good, $6.10@6.25; Cal- 


ifornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 
eve, extra, $7@7.25; fair to good, $6.50; 
red kidneys, choice, $10.75@11; fair to 
good, $9.50@10; California limas, $15.25 
@15.50; native green peas, $7@7.50; 
Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@5.75; 
jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents above car 
lots. 

New York—Continued firm feeling in red 
kidneys, though trade none too active. 
Pea beans held about steady. White 
kidneys dull and weak, with bulk of 
the limited business at $8. California 
limas held with confidence in most 
quarters, though values irregular. Black 


1 other principal cities. 


2774 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 
and 3 
EAM MMMM MMMM TO LU ODL 


34 years of specialization im temperature control 


Also in New York, Boston, Toronto 
See your telephone directory. 


eye peas steady to firm. Domestic— 
Marrow, $9.25@9.50; pea, $6.835@6.50; 
red kidney, $11.25@11.50; white kidney, 
$8@8.25; lima, Cal., $15.25@15.50. © Im- 
ported, 100 lbs.—Marrow, $8.25@8.75; 
white kidney, $7.25@7.50; lima, Mad., 

25, $12.25@12.50; 1923-24, $11@11.50; 
$9@9.50; lima, Europe, large, 
lima, Argentina, baby, $11.75@ 
Lentils—Chile, $6.75@7; Russia, 


12.00. 
giant, $7.25@7.50; avg., $6.25@6.50. Peas 


—Domestic, 100 Ibs.—Black eye, $11@ 
11.25; yel. split, $6.25@6.50; gr. split, 
$7.50@7.75. Imported, 100 lbs.—Green— 


Japan, $6.75; Belgium, $5.25@5.50; yel. 
split, $5.50@6; gr. split, $7.75@8; chick, 
Mex., imperial, $11.75; monster, $11.50; 
large, $9.50. 

Potatoes— 

Chicago—Old potatoes—Market 
The trade was of a fair volume and 
considered good for a week-end. Buy-— 
ers were mainly interested in the bet-— 
ter grades and offerings had to be hard 
and sound to satisfy. Receipts were 29 
cars and 101 cars on track. Sales re 
ported today were: Per 100 lbs., Wis- 
consin, sacks, 2 cars at $1.25, 1 car at 
$1.35, 1 car at $1.40, 1 car at $1.50; 
Michigan, bulk, 1 car at $1.35, 1 car 
Red Rivers at $1.30. Bulk, per 100 lbs., 
Wisconsin, $1.25@1.40; round white, 
sacks, Wisconsin, $1.25@1.40; ordinary 
and poor, $1.10@1.20. New potatoes— 
Market unchanged. There was a fair 
trade for a week-end, although the 
buying was mainly local. Buyers are 
steadily becoming more interested in 
the offerings and a large trade is looked 
forward to when the quality improves. 
Demand today was largely to fill some 
urgent orders and buyers were limit- 
ing their purchasing to absolute needs, 
Receipts were 41 cars and 1386 cars un-— 


steady. 


sold on track. Sales reported today 
were: Barrels, Carolina, 1 car at $5.50, 
1 car at $5.75; Virginia, 1 car at $6.00; 
sacks, per 100 lbs., Oklahoma, 1 car 
heated at $2, 1 car at $2.50, 1 car at 
$2.65, 4 cars at $2.80, 3 cars at $2.90; 
Texas, 1 car at $2.10, 2 cars at $2.25; 
Ohios, Illinois, 3 cars at $2.65. Barrels, 
stave, Carolinas, $5.25@5.75; showing 


heat and poor, $4.50@4.75; slat barrels, 
$4.75@5.25; Virginia, $6; sacks, Arkan— 


sas and Oklahoma, triumphs, 100 lIbs., 
$2.50@3; heated and poor, $2.00@2.10; 
Louisiana, No. 2, $1.60; Illinois, Ohios, 


Sweets potatoes—Arrivals 
light; fair demand noted. Hampers, 
Tenn., Nancy Halls, $3.25; Illinois, 
white yams, $1.50. 

New York—New potatoes easier and 
about 25c lower. Bermudas sold fairly; 
cld sack potatoes slightly higher under 
a better demand. Jersey sweet pota-— 
toes more quiet. Delaware yams sold 
well. Fancy onions held firmly, much 
of the stock showing heat effects and 
market was irregular, with prices tak— 
ing a wide range; Bermudas very slow; 
fancy Egyptian firm. Artichokes 
mostly poor and not wanted. Aspara-— 
gus met a better demand at the higher 
prices ruling. Beans slow and weak, 
with much of the stock poor. Virginia 
beets quiet; Jerseys did not clear. Cab- 
bage steady under a fair demand. 
North Carolina carrots easier; Virginia 
dull and easy. Celery was largely nom— 


$2.40@2 65. 


inal. Corn active and higher. Cukes 
in heavy supply and lower. Egyptians 
quiet at the lower prices ruling. Jersey 


fava beans slow sale. Nearby lettuce 
mostly poor; California iceberg poor 
and slow sale. Lima beans mostly in- 
ferior. Jersey peas slow; Long Islands 
steady. Peppers steady to firm. Ital- 
ian squash mostly large and poor. To- 
matoes mostly poor and stocks did not 


clear. New potatoes—N. C., bbl., No. 
1, $1.50@6; No. 2, $1.25@2.25; S. C., 
bbl., No. i, $2.50@4.50; No. 2, $1@2.50; 


Virginia, bbl., No. 1, $4.50@6.25; No. 2, 


$2@3; Bermuda, bbl., No. 1, $6.50@7. 
Old potatoes—Me., bulk, 180 Ibs., $2.25 


@2.50; car lots, ewt., $1.15@1.20; 150-lb. 
sk.. $1.85@2.25; state, bulk, 180 Ibs., 
$2@: ; 150-lb. s., $1.60@1.80; L. I., 
bulk, 180 Ibs., $8.85@4; 150-lb. sk., $3.25 
@3.40. Sweet potatoes—Jy., bst., $1@ 
3.50. Yams—Del., bskt., $2.75@3. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Buckwheat prices in the 
Milwaukee market continued last week 
at $2.10@2.15 per 100 lbs. for silver 
hull and $2.20@2.25 for Japanese. 

Str. Louis.—Sale 1 car mixed to arrive 
at $2.30 per 100 lbs.—straight Japanese 
worth more. 

Cuicaco.—Steady. 
silver hulled buckwheat, $2.35. 
$2.65. Dirty seed less. 


Fancy mixed and 
Jap., 


When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THr Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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Hay Department 


Sec’y J. Vining Taylor of the Na- 
tional Hay- Ass’n, has just completed 
the program for their 32nd annual con- 
vention at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar 
Point, Ohio, July 28, 29, 30. A splendid 
program, pertinent trade discussions 
on important matters and a particu- 
larly good list of convention addresses 
will be on tap. 


ONE THIRD LESS HAY. 


Mattoon, Intinois.—We have had a 
very severe drouth here for the last 
two months. We have never seen the 
meadows in as poor condition since 
we have been located at Mattoon as 
they are at this time. We do not think 
there will be one-third as much hay 
made this year as there was last. 


There is quite a little hay carried 
over from last year but the people that 
have it do not feel free to sell at this 
time for quite a good many of them 
think they will have to keep the old 
hay for themselves to feed as well as 
they will be able to get more money for 
it—Phillips & Johnson, per 8S. W. 
Phillips. 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI.—Thinking some of your 
readers who do not have the opportu- 
nity to closely observe the Cincinnati 
hay market quotations may be inter- 
ested in conditions here at present, we 
would like to advise that there is an ex- 
treme scarcity of hay arriving, due in 
a great measure to the fear among so 
many farmers in the territory supply- 
ing this market, that the drought they 
are experiencing may be general, and 
that the coming hay crop will be se- 
riously curtailed in consequence. Some 
sections are reporting rains, which will 
do considerable good, as grass crops 
seemingly can stand considerable pun- 
ishment, before being completely de- 
stroyed, and it in our opinion is not 
proper wisdom to get set to the one 
view too strongly, for a goodly volume 
of the old crop is reported to be still 
on farms, which should more than 


FITZGERALD HAY CO. 


Receivers—Shippers 
HAY AND STRAW 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FUNK BROS. 


HAY CoO. 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
ALFALFA and Other Varieties 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Live Stock Exchange 


Live Stock Exchange 


make up for what shortage may appear 
in the coming crop. 

Too heavy a crop makes no money 
for any one, in these days of mechan- 
ical transportation, and an excess of 
fear now, when higher prices available 
are not accepted, may mean more losses 
later when the crop proves to be greater 
than anticipated. 

We hope some farmers and holders 
will accept the opportunity to make 
good sales while it is available—Dan 
B. Granger & Co., by Jno. E. Collins, Jr. 


SAN FRANCISCO HAY MARKET 


The San Francisco hay market is still 
a victim of freakish weather and a 
most unusual season. After the heavy 
rains of last week and with the first 
clear weather, farmers commenced 
actively cutting hay and grain. Now, 
for the last two or three days, quite a 
sharp rain has been wetting the crop 
again, and although the storm has not 
been heavy still sufficient water has 
fallen to make a loss and a very se- 
rious delay in all crops of the field. 
Trading is practically at a standstill, 
as ideas are divided as to whether the 
great amount of damaged hay is going 
to drag down the price of the better 
grades by competition or whether better 
prices will be paid for good hay which 
will be more scarce. The majority in- 
cine to the opinion, however, that there 
is an immense crop of hay, gcod, bad 
and indifferent, and that it will all be 
worked into consumption some way and 
at very cheap prices. Very little grain 
is moving as yet, one or two small 
sales are reported on a basis of about 
$12 to $14, f.o.b. country points, for 
good grades. Volunteer has been sell- 
ing from $7 to $10. 

General demand is very light. Pas- 
tures were never better and will un- 
doubtedly continue very late in the 
season, in addition to which great 
quantities of stock are being turned 
upon the damaged fields—A. W. Scott 
Co., June 6. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


By T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

A fine rain, ranging from one to 
four inches, fell over Kansas June 11 
and 12, abundantly moistening all ter- 
ritory except the southeastern counties 
and the western third of the state. This 
is expected to be of great benefit to both 
tame and wild hay, which, like corn 
and other crops, had begun to suffer 
from heat and drouth. Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri, were re- 
cipients of moisture to a fair extent. 

Bryant Arnold of the Kansas City 
Hay Co., who spent last week in Kansas, 
said on his return that dry weather 
was an adverse factor in the growth of 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO, 
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Wherever hay is handled. There the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known 
Consignments sollolted. Market Information furnished, 


61-65 Board of Trade, Chicago, Il. 


W.R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Established 1870 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, FUTURES 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY and STRAW 


74 Board of ‘Trade Bldg. 


Phones State 6016-6017 CHICAGO 


CIFER CODES 


Send your orders to Price Current- 
Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


s—Shippers 
Hay, Grain, Millfeed, Alfalfa Meal 
Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo- 


the second alfalfa crop around Winfield, 
which is in the southern part of the 
state. At Independence, Iola and Em- 
poria the crop had a good apeparance. 
He found a good prospect for prairie 
hay at Yates Center. The clover and 
timothy crops in Kansas seemed to 
have been injured by the cold weather 
of May. 

R. E. Gillett, hay salesman for Wil- 
liam Musterman, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Hope, Kan. 

“The first cutting of alfalfa hay in 
Kansas is practically off hands,” said 
J. C. Glover Wednesday, “but the ini- 
tial crops of Nebraska and Colorado 
are coming forward. Kansas City draws 
hay from so wide a territory that there 
is no interim between the movements 
of the first and second cuttings. Hay 
from the different states simply blends 
after the harvest starts. I hear there 
will be a short crop of alfalfa hay this 
year. However, if prices rule high, as 
predicted, plenty will come to market. 
Any reduction in the crop of prairie 
hay will be offset by the large carry- 
over in the country.” 

Owing to the fact that there are more 
dry spots throughout the consuming ter- 
ritory than usual this year, some Kan- 
sas City dealers are looking for a 
broader demand for alfalfa hay during 
the coming season than on the old crop. 
The first cutting in Kansas and the 
western states was not over 50 per cent 
of the amount saved on a similar cut- 
ting last year, while the second cutting 
made poor growth on account of dry 
weather until the big rain fell Thursday 
night and Friday. Hay authorities are 
looking for a year of high prices. The 
optimists go further and say the alfalfa 
market will be the leader for other 
kinds of hay. Wild hay sold so cheap 
on the last crop that there will be less 
effort to cut a big acreage this summer. 
Many hay fields are being pastured and 
more would be turned to stock if they 
were fenced. 

Under the title “Things for the Hay 
Man to Think About,” G. D. Carlisle of 
the Carlisle Commission Co. says in a 
circular issued this week: “A _ state- 
ment emanating from the National 
Chamber of Commerce says there are 
4,500,000 automobiles on 6,200,000 farms 
in this country. This estimate does not 
take into consideration the tractors and 
motor trucks. There is a car for every 
six and one-half persons in America. 
Naturally, these cars lessen the de- 
mand for prairie and timothy hay and 
account for the dullness of those horse 
feeds. As to alfalfa, more strictly a 
dairy feed, the situation is not so bad.” 

According to a prelimniary survey by 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, there are 
1,641,000 acres of tame hay in Kansas 
this year, as compared with 1,593,000 in 
1924. Increases are 2 per cent each in 
alfalfa and timothy and 9 per cent in 
mixed timothy and clover. The June 1 
condition of alfalfa is 70 per cent this 
year or against 82 last year; clover, 81 
per cent this year and 77 last; timothy, 
82 per cent this year and 76 last; mixed 
timothy and clover, 86 per cent this 
year and 79 in 1924. Production of tame 
hay this year is estimated at 2,914,000 
tons, as compared with 3,262,000 a year 
ago. Wild hay promises well, the condi- 
tion being rated at 85 per cent, as com- 
pared with 80 per cent last June. This 
year’s outlook is for 941,000 tons of wild 
hay as compared with a crop of 1,034,- 
000 tons in 1924. 


HAY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE, 


June 13.—Prices remained unchanged in 
the Milwaukee hay market last week as 
a result of the dull condition which pre- 
vailed. Current quotations per ton f. o. b. 
Milwaukee are: No. 1 timothy, $14@15; No. 
2 timothy, $12@13; No. 1 mixed, $13@15.50; 
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No, 2 clover mixed, $11@12; sample hay, 
$6@8; marsh feeding, $10; packing, $9; rye 
straw, $9@10; oat straw, $9@10. 

NEW YORK. 


June 11.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 


Hay Straw 
Receipts for week, tons......... 1,085 55 
Receipts Jast  week..ce...cmecee 305 20 
Receipts from Sept. 1, tons..... 47,305 1,077 


Receipts at all rail terminals have con- 
tinued extremely light and barely sufficient 
for requirements. Values have held firm to 
a shade higher but due to a limited demand 
any attempt to force prices beyond the 
slight advance seems difficult at this writ- 
ing. 

As a result of continued light receipts 
stocks on hand show a further reduction. 
Practically all classes of hay are in ex- 
tremely light supply, the call being active 
on the better quality timothy. 

On the better quality hay values at Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn are about on a par, 
but on common stock prices at Manhattan 
range slightly higher. 

Rye straw is in very light supply and 
active demand.. 

New invoices are reported light. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 
are as follows: Timothy—WNo. 1, $25@26; No. 
2, $23@24; No. 3, $18@21. Light clover 
mixed—No. 1, $23@24; No. 2, $18@21; No. 
3, $15@17. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, 
$18@21; No. 2, $16@17. Light grass mixed 
—No. 1, $23@24; No, 2, $18@21; No. 3, $15 
@17. Heavy grass mixed—No. 1, $21@23; 
No. 2, $17@19; No. 3, $14@16. Straw—Rye, 
No. 1, $18@20. 

DULUTH. 


June 13.—Dealers complained that trad- 
ing in hay was the lightest in a consider- 
able period with wood and other opera- 
tions in which large numbers of horses had 
been used closed down. The movement 
from the country was curtailed to prevent 
stocks accumulating. Closing prices in hay 
are unchanged as follows: Timothy—No. 1, 
$16; No. 2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; 
No. 2, $12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $13; 
No. 3, $11. Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 


MEMPHIS. 


June 13.—Receipts for the week were 52 
cars of hay but stocks increased slightly 
as demand has been poor. The tone of the 
market is steady due to the firmness pre- 
vailing at shipping points. The dry spell 
in this territory has apparently had small 
influence on demand for hay. Quote: Al- 
falfa—No. 1, $22%0; standard, $21; No. 2, 
$20. Timothy—No. 1, $23.50; standard, $22.50; 
No. 2, $21.50. 


BALTIMORE. 


June 13.—There is considerable appre- 
hension regarding the effect of continued 
dry weather on the nearby hay crop this 
year which is expected to be short. The 
local hay market is amply supplied with 
medium and low grade stuff for which the 
inquiry is indifferent. Of top grades of 
timothy and choice light clover mixed hay 
there is no pressure of offerings. Prices 
steady on good hay. 

Straw of all descriptions holds its own 
in price under light spot offerings and a 
fair\ jobbing demand. Quotations follow, 
hay, per ton: Timothy—No. 2, $17.50@18; 
No. 3, $14.50@16. Light clover mixed—No. 
1, $17@17.50. Clover mixed—No. 1, $16.50@ 
17; No. 2, $14@15. Straw—No. 1 straight 
rye, $18.50@19; No. 1 wheat, $15@15.50; No. 
1 oat, $15.50@16. 


TOLEDO. 


June 15.—Hay does not show much pep 
though there may be some activity if the 
new crop is small. There is so much hay 
to be carried over that dealers look for 
low prices this season again though feeding 
may be heavier if the oats crop is short. 
Farmers are likely to feed their old hay 
and when stocks are exhausted prices could 
easily work higher. At present the de- 
mand is very dull and receipts and ship- 
ments are both light. 

Prices last week were as follows: No. 1 
timothy, $14; No. 2 timothy, $12; No. 1 light 
clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 heavy clover 
mixed, $12.50; No. 1 clear clover, $11; No. 
1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second 
cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, 
$8.50; sound dry oat straw, $8; per ton, 
f. o. b. Toledo. 


KANSAS CITY. 


June 13,—Beginning of the wheat harvest 
in Kansas and Missouri helped to account 
for smaller hay receipts this week. A light 
movement is expected until this work is 
over, Total arrivals were 293 cars, as com- 
pared with 403 a week ago and 276 a year 


ago. 

Alfalfa offerings fell off 50 cars, to 184, as 
against 107 for the corresponding week of 
1924. As far as Kansas is concerned, the 
first cutting is over and it was a light one 
but of good quality. New hay from Ne- 
braska and Colorado is beginning to ap- 
pear. Demand for dairy qualities for both 


local and shipping accounts was active 
with inquiries as far southeast as South 
Carolina, Prices advanced $1@1.50 a ton 


on the upper grades and even No. 3 was $1 
higher at the close. Damaged and off- 
grade hay was slow. 

Prairie receipts were 89 cars, as against 
141 a week ago. There was no change in 
prices. Dry hay, sound and of good color, 
met a good request, but other kinds were 
slow and weak. 

An aggregate of 20 cars of timothy, 
clover-mixed and clover reached the mar- 
ket. This was 8 cars less than a week ago. 
A car of new clover arrived Tuesday am 
sold for $10. It graded No. 1. There was 
a moderate demand for all varieties and 
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rice ranges were unchanged. New cut- 
ings of timothy and clover-mixed are ex- 
ected during the coming week. 

The straw receipts were 2 cars. One 
was oats, selling for $8.50, the other wheat, 


ut $8. 
Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
‘follows, per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 


Alfalfa—Choice, $19@20; No. 1, $17.50@ 
§.50; standard, $15@17; No. 2, $12.50@ 


4.50; No. 3, $9@12. 
' Prairie—No. 1, $10@12; No. 2, $8@9.50; 
Yo. 3, $5.50@7.50; packing, $4@5. 
Timothy—No. 1, $14.50@15; standard, $13 
14; No. 2, $11.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Clover mixed—Light, $14@15; No. 1, $12.50 
@13.50; No. 2, $9@12. 
Glover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
-Straw—Wheat, $8@8.50. 


' ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


' June 13.—Hay is dull and although re- 
seipts were small they were fully equal to 
sequirements. Prices are same as quoted 
a week ago. Straw is quiet but steady 
ander light receipts. We quote hay (fed- 
eral grades): Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 
2, $18@19; No. 3, $16@17; sample, $10@15. 
Light clover mixed—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, 


$15@16; No. 3, $12@14. Medium clover 
mixed—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14. 


Heavy clover mixed—No. 1, $14@15. Light 
3rass mixed—No. 1, $17@17.50. Straw— 
Straight rye, $15@15.50; wheat, $15@15.50; 
yat, $14@14.50. 

OMAHA. 


June 12.—Prairie hay receipts fair. De- 
nand good on better grades. Prices steady. 
Poor hay slow sale at any price and not 
wanted. Alfalfa hay receipts light. De- 
nand good for all grades if sound. Some 
yut of condition hay coming in and hard to 
move at any price. Prices strong. 


_ Prices below are for carload lots: Upland 
wrairie—No. 1, $11.50@13; No. 2, $9@10.50; 
No. 3, $7@8. Midland prairie—No. 1, $11@ 


14.50; No. 2, $9@10; No. 3, 6@7. Lowland 
orairie—No. 1, $6.50@7.50; No. 2, $5@6. 
Alfalfa—Choice, $18; No. 1, $16@17; stand- 


ard, $13@15; No. 2, $10.50@12.50; No. 3, 
38@9. Straw—Oat, $7@8; wheat, $6 @7. 


CINCINNATI. 


June 15.—Members of the local hay trade 
lave seldom seen such a period of intense 
itringency as was felt in the market the 
yast week, or seen the channels of dis- 
ribution from the producing to the con- 
suming end shrunk to greater insignifi- 
‘ance. Less than 50 cars were received in 
he yards and with the eagerness of buyers 
o secure stocks the market naturally took 
ym an upward tendency and recorded ad- 
rances of $2 per ton for timothy and light 
nixed, and $1@1.50 for heavy mixed and 
‘lover. The demand from the South and 
nterior was urgent for immediate ship- 
nent, and inquiries increased from buyers 
vho were desirous of taking on a few cars 
inder the belief that prices will not shaw 
nuch of a reduction during the life of the 
wresent crop, but the advanced quotations 
ind higher prices bid to the country failed 
o bring the needed supplies. Top grades 
f all kinds are wanted immediately, but 
nedium and even common will sell readily 
inder the existing acute scarcity. 

Timothy—No. 1, $20.75@21.25; No. 2, $19 
220; No. 3, $16.50@17.50; threshed, $8.50@ 
0; no grade, $8@10. Heavy clover-mixed 
—No. 1, $16@17. Light clover mixed—No. 


. $18@19. Clover-mixed—No. 1, $17@18; 
No. 2, $14.50@16.50; no grade, $10@11. 


‘lover—No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $12@15; no 
‘rade, $8@9. Alfalfa—No. 1 second cutting, 


18@19; No. 2 second cutting, $15@16.50; 
No. 1 first cutting, $16@17; No. 2 first 


utting, $12@14. Sound sample grassy hay, 
9@10. Straw—Wheat, $10@11; oat, $10@ 
1; rye, $14@15. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
June 11.—Buying prices f. 0. b. Portland: 
\lfalfa, $19@20 ton: valley timothy, $20@ 
1; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clover, 


16.50@17; oats. $19@20; oats and vetch 
ay, $19.50@20.50; straw, $8@8.50. 
BOSTON. 


_June 13.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 
imothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 


reo haa 91628; ihe ate ee! $21@24. 

‘traw—Rye straw, 2; at ry 

13@u8. $21@ oa straw 
CHICAGO. 


June 15.—Receipts very light, only 27 cars 
otal. As the advices of country loadings 
ire very light, there is nothing in sight but 
, continued firm market. Excellent call for 
‘ood clean soft packing hay. Straw of all 
escription scarce and wanted. 
_Timothy—No. 1, $23@25; No. 2, $20@22; 
vo. 3, $16@18. Timothy and clover, light 
nixed—No, 1, $21@22; No. 2, $18@20; No. 
,.$14@16. Timothy and clover, heavy 
nixed—No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $15@17; No. 
, $12@14. Timothy and clover, medium 
nixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, $17@18; No. 
, $14@15. Timothy and grass, light mixed 
-No. 1, $20@21; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $14@ 
6. Timothy and grass, heavy mixed—No. 
: $16@17; No. 2, $15@16; No... 3, $12@18. 
‘imothy grass and clover mixed—No. 1, $17 
D18; No. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $13@14. Clover 
—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $183@14; No. 3, $10 
v12. Sample grade—No. 1, $9@12. Alfalfa 
-No. 1, $14@22. Prairie—Ill., Ind. and Wis. 
eeding, $13@15; packing, $12@14; No. 2 to 
hoice Kans., Okla. and Mo., $15@17; No. 3 
yveedy and off color, $11@13; No. 2 to choice 
Yebraska, $13@15. Straw—Rye, $12@14; 
at, $10@11; wheat, $9@10. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_June 15.—The arrivals of hay on both 
ides of the river were extremely light for 
. Monday. A stronger tone and higher 
narket can be expected for the remainder 
f the week. Quick. shipments of high 
rades, as well as medium grades, will 
neet quick sale at full value. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Clover—None arriving. Demand better. 
Low grades improving. 

Alfalfa—Choice qualities wanted. Medium 
and low grades in fair demand only. 

_ Prairie—Choice qualities and No. 1 sell- 
ing fairly well. No. 2 and lower grades 
still hard to place. 

Straw—Strong. 

No. 1 timothy, $23@24; standard timo- 
thy, $21@22; No. 2 timothy, $17@19; No. 3 
and sample, $12@15; No. 1 clover mixed, 
$19@21; No. 2 clover mixed, $15@18; heavy 
mixed, $16@18; No. 1 clover, $17@19; No. 2 
clover, $14@16; threshed hay, $11@13; 
choice alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@ 
24; standard alfalfa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, 
$18@15; No. 1 prairie, $15@16; No. 2 prairie, 
$12@14; rye straw, $10@11; wheat straw, 
$9@10. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market assumed a firmer 
position with continued light receipts 
and more active demand during the 
week ending June 138, according to the 
weekly hay market review of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Central 
Western markets were especially firm 
with sharply higher prices, but prices 
in Eastern markets advanced only 
slightly. Prospects of reduced crop in 
many sections led farmers to market 
their surplus more. sparingly while 
some consumers became concerned 
about their future supplies. 


Higher prices for hay are suggested 
by the department’s June forecast of a 
96,000,000 ton hay crop, compared with 
112,000,000 tons harvested last year and 


107,000,000 tons in 1923. Favorable 
weather till harvest may cause a 
heavier crop but if this forecast is 


borne out the production will be the 
smallest since the 1918 crop of 91,000,- 
000 tons. Although an unusually large 


amount of hay remained on farms this. 


spring the total supply, including crop 
and carryover, would be about 112,000,- 
000 tons against 125,000,000 tons in 
1924-25 and 120,000,000 in 1923-24. 


The probable reduction is largely the 
result of the lower condition of the crop 
since the acreage remains 99.4 per cent 
as large as last year, although the tim- 
othy acreage decreased about 5 per cent. 
After an early start the growth of the 
hay crop was checked by cold weather 
and drought in some sections, while 
later the lack of moisture over a wide 
area was intensified by unseasonably 
hot weather. A reduction of about 200,- 
000 tons was forecast for New England 
and about 15,000,000 tons for the North 
Central states, while a slightly smaller 
crop seemed probable in the Southern 
states, although the Mountain and Pa- 
cific coast states showed an increase 
over last year’s production. 

Timothy prices worked higher during 
the week on light receipts, especially 
of the better grades. Prices advanced 
at Chicago, Pittsburgh and at Cincin- 
nati>-where hay was in urgent demand. 
Offerings were light at Southern mar- 
kets and prices had an upward trend. 

Alfalfa was firm with moderate re- 
ceipts and a more active shipping trade 
to the South and Southeast, while 
dairies took more hay. California mar- 
kets were practically unchanged with 
dairymen taking the bulk of the offer- 
ings at Los Angeles. Prairie was firm 
on light receipts while demand was 
more active on account of the scarcity 
of other hay. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Lower ‘grades such as number three 
and sample which were passed up by 
the trade not over ten days ago have 
been freely bought here the past few 
days and prices have shown quite a de- 
cided advance. All hay suitable for seed 
is wanted. 

It is our belief that present conditions 
on this market are typical of what we 
can expect the rest of the season. 

If you have hay to market you can let 
it come along with full assurance of its 
selling at satisfactory prices. 

Rye straw is needed badly on this mar- 
ket, also good oat straw for packing pur- 
poses.—Albert Miller & Co. 

All sales tame hay top or better quo- 


tations. Excited market. Quality fairly 
good. Country loadings light. Weather 
conditions ideal except in southern 


Michigan, parts of Ohio and Indiana. 
More showers predicted for these locali- 
ties today. 

Prairie and Marsh.—Good demand for 
both. 

Straw.—All kinds urgently wanted.— 
Bridge & Leonard. 

With buyers competing for the offer- 
ings, the demand at this time is urgent 
for all grades of tame hay. It looks 
like higher prices, and we are advising 
prompt shipments. Prairie hay market 
quiet, excepting for good packing, which 
is in demand. Straw market quiet.— 
EW. Bailey & Co. 


The first car of new hay of the season 
was received June 15 at Cincinnati by 
Dan B. Granger & Co. It was a very 
nice quality of clover, good green color, 
but short and showed some stubble. It 
was good and dry and showed no indi- 
cations of heating. Competitive bidding 
was keen and the car sold at $16.75 Cin- 
cinnati. 


STATE NEWS. 


[Concluded from page 23] 


Anson, Tex.—J. T. Mayfield and his 
son, Y. B. have purchased the Richard- 
son feed business and have taken charge. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The Amarillo Feed 
& Seed Co. has installed new machinery 
for the manufacture of mixed feeds for 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep and poul- 
try, costing $25,000. 

Houston, Tex.—Bids for the erection 
of a 1,000,000 bus. grain elevator to cost 
$1,000,000 are being requested for the 
third time, by the Houston Port Com- 
mission, closing date June 18. 


WASHINGTON. 

Wentachee, Wash.—The warehouse 
being erected by Forest Davis will be 
completed soon. 

Colville, Wash.—The Colville Flour 
Mills has installed special new machin- 
ery to manufacture a new process flour. 

Bremerton, Wash.—Oscar Hen- 
dricks is conducting a seed and grain 
business under the name of Hendricks 
& Co. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—John Hoffman 
is constructing a 100,000 bushel grain 
elevator on his ranch to handle this 
year’s crop. 


WORLD’S VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY. 


Stocks of wheat and flour considered as wheat in second hands, European, 
afloat, and Argentine data, compiled by George Broomhall Corn Trade News 


and American associates: 


May 1, Apri. 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, 
N. American Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
(of Rockios ann sicne= 75,030,000 96,290,000 77,900,000 75,350,000 48,407,000 31,517,000 
W. of Rockiesss..2-.-- 2,260,000 3,000,000 5,480,000 4,570,000 3,167,000 2,374,000 
Canada ied sisi qareie ston 58,350,000 79,750,000 96,090,000 73,360,000 54,000,000 28,696,000 
U. S. A.. flour as wheat. 9,030,000 9,460,000 10,370,000 10,600,000 8,023,000 8,383,000 
Canada, flour as wheat. 230,000 280,000 240,000 610,000 1,152,000 662,000 
Total in N. America.. 144,900,000 188,790,000 190,080,000 164,490,000 115,109,000 71,631,000 
ty, Kebwheat? stock. is. 8,560,000 9,120,000 6,000,000 4,320,000 7,360,000 11,120,000 
U. K. flour as wheat.... 2,320,000 2,640,000 1,280,000 1,840,000 2,400,000 1,440,000 
Argentina, -csc0> weseeee 12,160,000 11,400,000 7,360,000 8,080,000 8,480,000 5,520,000 
Afloat for U. K. direct.. 10,050,000 12,770,000 16,030,000 8,960,000 12,700,000 18,460,000 
Afloat for Cont. direct.. 34,170,000 47,050,000 35,200,000 28,990,000 20,390,000 35,910,000 
Afloat, for *orderain.... a6 26,860,000 24,270,000 20,620,000 11,520,000 23,120,000 13,180,000 
Total European, Argen-— 
tine -andanoata.c...<. 94,120,000 107,250,000 86,510,000 63,510,000 72,760,000 85,630,000 
Grands ROthLy wrx oes 239,020,000 296,040,000 276,590,000 228,000,000 189,869,000 157,261,000 
MP Oteies Pl wesc 5 are sire 29,900,000 37,000,000 34,750,000 28,500,000 23,730,000 19,660,000 


Australian stocks: 


Visible stocks in Australia now are 39,000,000 bus., compared with 


63,000,000 a month ago, and 35,000,000 a year ago. 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Retura 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


e 
» 
American 
: We 
aie 1es 

To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The usé of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay ‘con- 


demns the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties. 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


* 
No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
Américan Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


Montesano, Wash.—The seed, feed 
and implement department of Veysey 
Bros. has been bought by Earl C. Wood- 
land of Aberdeen and Roscoe W. Hollo- 
way of Montesano, and they are opera- 
ting it under the name of the Montesano 
Feed & Seed Co. Holloway is the local 
manager, Woodland remaining with the 
Woodland Bros. of Aberdeen. 

WISCONSIN. 

Columbus, Wis.—The Artificial Ice 
plant and feed mill of Leo Weisensels 
has been taken over by his brothers, 
Andrew, Otto, Herman, Carl, Frank and 
Will Weisensels. 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 2,252,000 bus. and oats 1,105,000 
bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 


June 13, June 6, June 14, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WYIGBIE vata ef oaj0,'< 28,301,000 30,553,000 18,505,000 
(OResy yc Soe 7,112,000 8,217,000 7,726,000 
Barlowr ore ans 2,509,000 2,233,000 1,850,000 
Ye Sg AC 2,205,000 2,774,000 1,713,000 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 509,000 bu. last week; 
corn, 321,000 bu.; rye, 15,000 bu., and 
barley, 4,000 bu., while oats increased 
37,000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 

Public. Private. *Total. Last yr. 
ee 1,554 1,743 3,297,000 9,984,000 

: 5,383 8,950,000 788,000 
7,540 8,777,000 1,222,000 
4,079,000 1,831,000 
eshtacers 155 155,000 138,000 

*Includes 177,000 bu. corn afloat. 

Contract stocks of wheat in public ele- 
vators in Chicago Saturday night de- 
creased 349,000 bu. from the previous 


week. Details follow: 


Last wk. Prev. wk. Last yr. 
Wheat ....1,552,000 1,901,000 3,290,000 
Corn ......3,340,000 3,693,000 3,219,000 
Oats aes 7 1,237,000 933,000 750,000 
UY Bites. eve 3,956,000 4,024,000 1,758,000 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 
lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Last week...... $10.45 $12.10 $ 5.60 $15.00 
Prev. week..... 10.40 12.05 6.35 13.00 
Cor. wk. 1924 9.75 7.00 Bs 16.50 
Cor. wk. 1923.. 10.00 *6.65 b. 15.65 
Cor. wk. 1922. 8.90 10.35 6. 11.35 
Cor. wk. 1921. 7.95 7.95 4, 9.80 
Cor. wk. 1920.. 15.60 14.85 te 13.60 
Av. 1920-24....$10.45 $9.35 $5.90 $13.40 
*Lowest week’s average since 1915. 
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Provisions, Etc. 


RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
Past wk..231,000 656,000 208,000 1,095,000 
Prev. wk..222,000 665,000 230,000 1,117,000 
1924 es 245,000 771,000 221,000 1,237,000 
1923 226,000 739,000 199,000 1,164,000 
M922 Wes. 245,000 705,000 255,000 1,205,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 
1925... 5, ae 000 17,322,000 6,070,000 28,883,000 
1924.. 5,588,000 20,851,000 5,681,000 32,120,000 
A923); 5 596, 000 20,215,000 6,035,000 31,845,000 
1922.. 5,228,000 15,595,000 5,716,000 26,539,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, June 15.—Scattered invest- 
ment buying of lard and meats for fu- 
ture delivery was on a liberal scale, 
with prices covering a good range and 
closing well toward the best of the 
week. Lard futures 1214c higher, short 
ribs unchanged to 10c lower, and bellies 
60 to 80c higher than a week ago. 


Cold storage stocks at leading points 
in the country, as given by the Govern- 
ment report on June 1 were 138,324,000 
lbs., against 151,499,000 lbs. May 1 and 
127,948,000 lbs. June 1 last year, while 
the five year average for June was 134,- 
115,000 lbs. 


All the bulges brought out profit-tak- 
ing sales by speculators and packers 
while on the breaks there was a liberal 
absorption of the offerings. Action of 
the grain markets had a great deal to 
do with influencing values. Hog prices 
were irregular and foreign markets 
largely higher. A provision specialist 
claims that lard is selling relatively 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


lower than other hog products, which 
has induced fair buying on the weak 
spots. The make of lard is not heavy 
and stocks while large are decreasing 
at a moderate rate. A fair quantity is 
being exported every week. Shipments 
from Chicago last week were 10,272,000 
lbs. compared with 10,863,000 lbs. the 
previous week and 7,633,000 Ibs. last 
year. Shipments of meats of 17,896,000 
lbs. exceeded the previous week’s and 
were less than last year’s. Prices for 
the week follow: 


————Close————__ 
Junel13,June6,Junel4, 


Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
July - $17.42 sy) ce $17.25 $17.12 $10.57 
May rng. ah by tan SY a A ance pirate 
Pre. rng. 17.67% tf 73% rs wl eie Netelece OMS TS. « 
Sept. secs 2772) L717 |. 17,50 Sales S 
May rng. 16.47% 15.25 ..... ass Sommer eic\« 
Pre. rnz. 18:00" 15.0216. cn. see ele 
Oat tees 17.75 «17.20 17.52 17.40- 10:95 
May rng. 16.45 5. 7b oc ats sic ase eae mile 
Pres TDP 6590 lbs Lb eee AOoOS SOCON 

Short Ribs— 

July .... 18.55 18:05. 18.40 18°50 09.35 
May'rne, "27.90" 916.057 a7. 5 ee ee se 
Pre. rng. 17.40 IS. 624eci.e wot on 
Sept. epnwemlo-d Diels a nk 65 18.65 9.85 
“May rng. 17.90 ere nveke oa 
Pre. rng. 17.40 15. a als"atece, Nl o arame * 

D. S. Bellies— 

July o.++ 21.30 20.65. 21°30) -20,707 920.40 
May rng. 20/3746 (17.90) So. Semeuets 
Pre. rng. 20.00 LLTO ace cee eee 
Sept. .... 21.50 20.60 21.50 20.70 10.70 
May rng. 20510) “19.60 Foi, one ete cs 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 

Following were receipts and _ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending June 13, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

IDSs) hele we 5,569,000 208,800,000 131,557,000 
Lard, lbs.... 4,126,000 227,771,000 181,292,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

IDSs. eae 17,896,000 524,158,000 582,036,000 
Lard, Ibs....10,272,000 292,364,000 369,225,000 


If this paper pleases you kindly 
recommend it to your neighbors in the 
trade. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, June 15, 1925, as reported by Tuer 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (soft or eily hogs and reast- CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, E. ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, 

Pe: pigs excluded): CLOSE. 11:00 A.M, 11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M 10:30 A. M, 

ee she ae wwe w.we ieee eoeccee $12.80 $12.40 $12.40 $12.90 $12.25 

BULK OB BATES os cs csieeaneee 12.00-12.65 12.00-12.30 11.75-12.35 12.50-12.85 12.00-12.25 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch. 12.35-12.80 12.10-12.40 12.00-12.40 12.75-12.90  12.10-12.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch,  12.30-12.75 12.00-12.35 11.85-12.35 12.70-12.90 12.10-12.25 
Lt, wt, (160-200 lbs.), com.-ch... 11.70-12.65 11.40-12.30 11.60-12.20 12.25-12.85 12.00-12.25 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 11.00-12.40 11.00-11.90 11.00-11.90 11.75-12.75  12.00-12.25 
Packing hogs, smooth......... oe 11.60-12.00 11.15-11.85 11.25-11.50 11.25-11. 40 10.85-11.10 
Packing hogs, rough............. 11.30-11.60 11.00-11.15 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.60-10.85 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 

MEA, -Ch. ae es cetavicwsiew- oie steereta ere 10,50-11.75 10.25-11.85 10.50-11.50 11.00-12.25 12.10-12.25 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 

COML<CAS Vite cavic's (eiiedc eR eM) hima hares 10.50-11.50 10.00-11.25 10.00-12.00  12.10-12.25 
Av. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 12.09-255 Ib. 11.94-249 Ib. 11.90-250 Ib. 12.37-205 Ib... eee 
Av. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 

Clhuded)i iss. Sicecs sce foes 12.11-236 lb. 11, 76-231 Ib. 11.72-249 Ib. 12:18-202 1b." epeaeete . 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Choice and prime......... ecee 10.50-11.75 9.85-11.40 10.00-11.35 DOr LESTE | May ob, oy evoeeane 

C008 Wins dvemigid ale 's otentae sane eee 9.75-11.00 9.10-10.50  9.15-10.40 .75-11.00 9.00-10,.25 

Mediam sictsice sisccene pemea te ce 8.50-10.25 7.85- 9.50 7.90- 9.50 -50-10.25 8.00- 9.25 

Common yeas. see ueaes Sarees 6.75- 8.50 5.50- 7.85 6.00- 7.90 6.25- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 
STEDRS “(, 100 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice and prime............. 11.00-11.75 at. 50-11.50 10.40-11.40 11.00-11.75 ......... 

GOOG «, < craie intolels ere traloloe sine ee aoe 10.25-11.00 -50- 10,50 -50-10.65 10.25-11.00 9.40-10.75 

Median, Serisajeine etseviee eer shece 8. 85- 9.65 7.85- 9.60  8.00-10.25 8.10- 9.40 

CoMmMon, siiec see dese cece . 5.10- 7.85 5.75- 7.85 6.00- 8.00 5.75- 8.10 

Canner and cutter............. 3.50- 5.10 3.85- 5.75 4.50- 6.00 4.25- 6.00 
LT. YBARLING STEERS AND 3 

HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down).... 10.00-11.50 9.50-11.85 9.40-11.15 9.50-11.25 00-11.25 
HBHIFDRS: 

Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)......... 8.75-10.75  8.00-10.35 8.35-10.50  8.00-10.00 7.75- 9.50 

one “med, (all wits.) s.055,06 5.75- &75 4.65- 8.00 5.00- 8.35 4.50- 8.00 4.50- 7.75 

Good and choice............00. 6.00- 8.50 6.00- 8.50  5.75- 7.85 6.25- 7.50 

Common and medium 3.75- 6.00 4.35- 6.00  4.00- 5.75 4.00- 6.25 

Canner and ecutter............ a 2.50- 3.75 2.75- 4.35 2.00- 4.00 2.75- 4.00 
BULLS: 

Good-ch. (beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 5.35- 7.25 4.60- 6.35 4.50- 6.00 5.25- 7.00 4.75- 7.25 

Can.-med. (can.-bologna)...... 3.75- 5.50 3.00- 4.60 38.00- 4.50 3.00- 5,00 8.50- 4.75 
CALVES: 

Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down)...... 7.50- 9.75 5.75- 8.75 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.50 5.50- 8.00 

Cull-com. (190 Ibs, down)..... 5.00- 7.50 3.50- 5.75 3.50- 6.00 3.00- 6.00 4.00- 5.50 

Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)........ 5.75- 9.50 4.25- 8.95 4, 25- 8.50 5.00- 8.00 5.00- 7.50 

Med.-ch, (260 lbs. up)........ ‘ 4.51- 8,25 4.00- 7.75 4.00- 8.00  5.00- 7.50 4.25- 7.00 

Cull-com. (190° ibs, “ap)s - cones 8.25- 6.50 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 8.00- 4.50 

Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 

Calves: 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 5.40- 8.25 2% 5.15- 8.25 5.00- 7.25 

Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. down). 5.25- 8.00 25° 5.00- 8.25 4.50- 7.00 

Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 4.50- 5.25 35 4.25- 5.00 3.50- 4.50 

Cows and heifers, com.-ch..... ry 3.25- 6.00 -25- 6.3! 3.25- 6. 50 3.00- 5.25 

Calves, common to Cholesinsscact, ) ons paeeiat 4.00- 7.75 4.00- 8.00 0.75- 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 

tations on shorn basis): 

Lambs (84 lbs. down), 13.75-16.00 13.00-15.25 18.00-15.25  12.75-15.00 12.75-15.00 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com 10.50-13.75  8.25-18.00 10.50-13 a, a) 8.50-12.75 9,75-12.75 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr.... 10.50-14.00  8,00-12.75 10.25-13.00  8.75-12.50 10.00-13.00 
Wethers (2 yrs. 

et CLE CCI PORT TP eR nr 6.25-10.75 6.00-10.00  5.50-10.25 5.50-10,00 
Ewes, com.-eh 4.00- 7.00 3.50- 6.00  3.00- 6.00 3.25- 6.25 
wes, can.-cull 1.50- 4.00 1,00- 3.50  1.00- 3.00 1.00- 3.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 
The reports to THe Price Cur 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre- 
vious year: 


Through Through 
June 13, June 7, 
1925. 1924. 

Chica gorse rece Shae setae 1,395,500 2,072,700 
Kansas (City... vere on 44,300 672,400 
Omaha se .eaeemeettaae 753,500 1,011,700 
St.nDoulsict. cece « 774,200 955,100 
South St. Joseph....... 261,800 390,700 
Indlanapolignv a...) 72 326,300 404,800 
Milwaukee isi ce.cen oe - 115,700 149,700° 
Cudahyis sade. sere mone 156,600 230,100 
Cincinnati ten omastvesees 197,700 251,200 
Ottumwa. Fes. nema wee - 166,700 243,100 
Cedar Rapids iin. omae 116,500 174,000 
Sioux ‘Citys. menseeo en 630,000 649,000 
St: Paulsen .ne eee 740,000 829,500 
Cleveland 4@..ics ste eas 211,500 367,400 
Louisviller esa ten wee 57,000 87,100 
Wichita... Ss acmepwcrcetat 205,300 208,100 
Detroiteeaccncer 249,300 318,900 
Nebraska City 63,800 88,500 
Fort Worth. see) 1985100 95,600 
Oklahoma City iitebe isto oe 83,400 78,100 
Above and all others...8,701,000 11,160,000 
For the week in sek sics 713,000 ,000 
Previous week......... 648,000 638, 000 


oo WY eights are reported as follows: 239, 225, 
220, 244, 219, 248, 227, 214. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 
buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of June 15: 


Mess ‘pork nck sos caaess eee 
Lard, round lots 
Short Sribst 7h tates see ere 
D,. : Sibellies sere eee eee 
Hams, 10-12 
Hams, 12-14 
Hams, 14-16 
Hams, 18-20 
Skinned hams 1714 @2446 
Picnics” #2 aaron 138% @14% 
Bellies" (in Se ke eee 225% @27 
Pork loins see ee eee ae) sara 
Butts) h5 castes aoe 19 eis 0 Dieta aie 
Sk) shoulders*2t2 ens UT Vi@'s se. © a eras 
Tendérloimns Jats sues 40 @45 

Dry Salted—Loose.| Smoked—Loose.. 
S. EF. Bks...15: —1814|Hams 5.22.4 2534-2634 
Cl. Bellies...2034-22144|Sk. hams ..273%4-28 
Rib Bellies..20 -2114|Pienics ..... 184-181 
Ex.S.R. Sds.183-1814|S. Cl. Sds...22%4- 2215 
S. Cl. Sds...1954-19% |Ex.S.C. Sds. 231,231, 
Ex.S.C. Sds.18%-181%4|Reh. Sds....2214-2214 
Plates, reg. .17144-..../Ex.S.R. Sas. 2216-2234 
Buttsye nee 1444-....|Bkfst. Bac..31 -31% 

> <> - 


FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


The following tables show the move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle and 
sheep from the markets named during 
May and the first five months of 1925, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
periods of 1924. Compiled by John 
Clay & Company: 


May. 
CATTLE. 1925. 1924. Dec. 

fe hicago om ee 11,797 4,382 
Kansas City 31,603 58,491 26,888 
Omaha ... 8.459 17,991 9,532 
BE. St. Louis 4,261 9,953 5,692 
St. Joseph... 3,704 8,463 4,759 
Sioux City.. 12,240 18,017 5,777 
St. Paulos 142843 155539 en cies 696 
Denver 26,484 31,684. ....... 5,200 
Buffalo 960 802 15S ere a. ter 

Totals ...109,969 172,737 62,926 

Net decrease, 62,768 (36. 33%). 

Five Months. 

Chicago ... 62,425 Us946). woctemt ae 9,517 
Kansas City235,802 248,636 ....... 12,834 
Omaha 20h 88) 63.2 12993 ta meer chase 40,724 
BS. St. Mbouis 30512) A060 acces 10,186 
St. Joseph! .224, 190") soc,0loe eon 13,784 
Sioux \City.. 69;347) &S84:663" "e.n vee 15,316 
St. Pauli ste Go;6s0nurovoK0 | eens 2,340 
Denver PO OT eek Ody vis 4 meee ee 28,547 
Buffalo 2,944 841 2; 108; Piers onthe 3 

Total ...653,311 784,456 2,103 138,248 

Net decrease 131,145 (16.71%). 

May. 

SHEEP. 1925. 1924. Ine. Dee 
Chicago ... 138,223 6,398 6/825" Ci ete 
Kansas Oity, 11/2040 185297 55. see 7,023 
Omaha .... 6,196 859020 (Ss. .\cents 2,706 
E. St. Louis 573 OOO ce tee 26 
St. Joseph... 9,783 9,073 UAOiy Se gee 
Sioux City. 100 72 Da aoe oe wre 
St? (Pale. 50 DO Te crass 257 
Denver 8,254 5,253 3,001 rc ate 
Buffalo 267 LORS canes 252 

Totals - 49,650 49,350 10,564 10,264 

Net increase, 300 (.060%). 

Five Months. 

Chicago ...103,277 99,734 Sib43'y sare ctes 
Kansas Citysa0, 837) et, 04100. tone 26,204 
Omaha .. 51,846 N4EsbS0l Sortie 22,690 
EK. St. Louis 2,321 BOSOM ene or ree 1,228 
St. Joseph.. 58,528 68,882 ....... 354 
Sioux City.. 17,981 TCO se a intctes 1,779 
St: Pauls... 3106 44h oe. trded 1,336 
Denver 125,129 81,046: $4,084 alos ee 
Buffalo 3,849 519 S,800) carcass > 

Totals ...396,874 409,508 957 53,592 


i 40 
Net decrease, 12,634 (3.08%). 


June 17, 192: 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments ¢ 
cattle and calves at 6 Western cente 
the week ending June 13, 1925, 
totals with comparisons for corresp 
ing time last year, compiled bya 
Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Sh 
1925. 1925. 1924. 19: 
Chicago 49,360 12,004 61,378 1 
St. Louis 29,130 11,699.. 25,724 .0nm 
Kansas City 47,091 43,505 44,018 1 
Omaha 23,758 5,783 35,369 
St. Joseph 11,261 2,164 10,675 
Sioux City 9,161 2,566 14,476 
June 13..... 169,761 77,721 191,640 65,900 
June’ 6.. 3.0. 157,190 44,310 184,590 71,26: 
Other Markets. 
Fort Worth 27,080 675 21,963 
Cleveland 5,381 464 5,209 
St. Paul 20,639 3,172 15,567 
Wichita 3,749 1,697 4,526 
Indianapolis 9,589 5,820 10,776 
Cincinnati 3,689 622 3,534 
Louisville 3,400 1,781 3,002 
Milwaukee 11,269 454 10,951 
Okla. City 7,883 889 5,930 
June 132 92,679 15,574 85,458 24,74 
DUNGUO eee 95,827 22,153 94,270 28,4 


———— 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments of 
hogs at 9 Western centers the ‘ 
ending June 13, 1925, and totals 
comparisons for corresponding time 
year, compiled by THe Prick Cure 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts. 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1 
Chicago 153,974 25,228 187,612. 38% 
St. Louis 62,939 25,109 104.751 40, 
Kansas City 64,285 54,31 78,560 28, 
Omaha 88,490 24,063 75,927 1 
St. Joseph 36,280 12,318 38,662 
Indianapolis 39,020 14,692 56,852 
Cincinnati 17,061 3,400 24,894 
Louisville 4,936 1,694 9,178 
Sioux City 61,505 20,591 67,008 
June 138.....528,490 181,412 643,444 192 
SUTLG \Gueet ct 558,619 191,261 712,773 235,2 
Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 6,376 7 oeeees 5,486 
Cleveland 11,737 2,799 25,357 

St. Paul 53,446 10,717 58,793 
Milwaukee 22,256 216 # 27,720 
Wichita 23,759 628 15,028 
Okla. City 3,121 529 4,724 
Une to eee 120,695 14,889 137,108 
DNITIC: Geren 112,593 14,808 144,637 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Weekly receipts and shipments 60 
sheep at 15 Western centers the w 
ending June 13, 1925, and totals w 
comparisons for corresponding time las 
year, compiled by THE Prick CURBREN 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shp 
1925. 1925. 1924. 192 : 
Chicago 57,265 3,204 62,087 8,35 
Kansas City 25,005 24,385 25,580 
St. Louis 19,411 2,445 19,253 
Omaha 31,076 4,908 40,644 
St. Joseph 10,405) claeteciee 14,581 
Sioux City 765 17 565 
Fort Worth 5,485 3,427 10,776 
St. Paul 989 189 769 
Cleveland 2,929 144 3,851 
Cincinnati 21,661 19,049 14,181 
Louisville 17,556 16,312 17,730 
Indianapolis 2,509 1,145 2,477 
Milwaukee CLL Loewe 923 “Ga 
Wichita 1,985 704 2,365 
Okla. City 186 145 364 
June Lascwes 197,888 76,074 216,146 
JUNE} Os eee 217,172 61,838 224,491 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODU 


The past week’s clearance of hoj 


products compared with previoums wet 


and last year: f 
June13, June16, June! 
1925. 1925. 1924. 
Pork, DbIs> acc 390 105 
Pork, « 10s) tecns 74,100 19,950 42,78 
Meat, Ibs. ..... 12,122,000 11,336,000 15,368, 6 
Total meat - 12,196,100 11,355,950 15, 410, 
MoT) 7x5 o ae 12,388,000 16,743,000 10, 300.0 


Total products.24,584,100 28,098,950 25, — 
<2: 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stoe 
at Chicago the past week, with compa 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. She 
Past’ week shies 153,974 49,360 57 
Preceding week...169,955 52,418 73, 
East. Year..ivscx. 187,612 61,378 62) 

Shipments— 

Past week........ 25,228 12,004 
Preceding week... 39,179 12,709 
Last “‘yearundAiw. os 39,395 19,120 


FOR INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 29 
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Western Terminal Elevator Company 
Can ship direct from our terminal at Sioux City or from our country elevators 
Wire for delivered price on corn and oats 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
sanererran comb 


Published by the Price-Current Grain Reporter 
309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago II). 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


PURE POWDERED BUTTERMILK » 


Of Fine Quality 


Lind 
«\ Cotltatning the Milk Vitamins and Lactic Acid of the fresh 


liquid Buttermilk. 
An essential ingredient in all Poultry and Hog Feeds, 


Sample and prices on request. 


The Protector Sales Co. 
Subsidiary of 
The David Cole Creamery Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


SEC MIGES 
50 YEARS 


3 Board of Trade, Chicago Produce Exchange, N. Y 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
MEMBERS: 


Market data fur- 
nished in Grain, 
Provisions, Stocks, 
Bonds and Cocton. 


Chego. Stock Ex. 

N. Y. Stock Ex. 

N. Y. Produce Ex. 
Wionipeg Grain Ex. 


in the Grain Trade 


at PEORIA 


| Uhimann Grain Co. 


87 Board of Trade 


Another Agricultural Program Chicago 


America’s Cotton 


Board of Trade 


Kansas Cit 
Michigan Hay Extremely y 


Short Operators of Katy Elevator, 


1,000,000 bushels capacity, 


Af d Resi 
Chas. J. Bran esigns at Kansas City. 


Van Dusen Crop Report 


Provision Livestock Data 


FAROLL BROS. 


Chgo. Board of Trade 


104 So. La Salle Street 


$3.00 a Year WEEEKL 
SincLE Copies 15CEn1 


é , ’ 
‘Camada’s Greatest Seed House’ 
ALSIKE CANADA BLUE GRASS 
SWEET CLOVER 
(WHITH AND YELLOW BLOSSOM) 
HUNGARIAN SEED GRAIN 
CANADA FIELD PEAS 


STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. 
(Limited) 


TORONTO ONTARIG 
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LOGAN & BRYAN 
BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, Coffee, 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 


1-2-5 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 
Branch Office. Congress Hotel 


WM. H. COLVIN & CO. 
Stocks GRAIN Bonds 


. Members 
Grain Dept. Chicago Board of Trade 


Geo. H. Tanner, N. Y. Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee Exchange 
Manager Chicago Stock Exchange 


CHICAGO 


Deutsch & Sickert 


Chamber ef Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
GRAIN — FEED — HAY 


Established 1880 


Terminal Market News 


Country News 
332 South LaSalle St. 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY KAFIR 


SIOUX CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 


Members Chicago Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants Exchange, Kansas 


Legal and_ Transportation 
Matters RECEIVERS 
Field and Grass Seeds 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PEORIA 
F dstuffs WICHITA INDIANAPOLIS CAIRO 
ee 
Hay Markets City Board of Trade and other leading Exchanges. 


Uh REORDER SS OLRTGIIZED “FOR ALL MARKETS 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


WANTED and FOR SALE 
MARKET PLACE, CLASSIFIED 


for Buyers and Sellers of Properties and 
Equipment in Grain, Seeds, Hay, Feed, 
Flour, Millfeed, Beans, Produce, etc. 


25c Per Printed Line Each Insertion 
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Grain Elevator Builders 


Burrell Engineering Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
Associated Buildings 
513 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Terminal elevator and Kan- 
sas Line. Terms. Bargain. ALLIN GRAIN 
co., Coffeyville, Kans. 


A 36,000 BU. elevator for sale in a good 
grain territory. No competition, good 
warehouse, electrically equipped, truck 
scales, air dump. Land goes with build- 
ings. Fine lake town. A bargain if taken 
soon. Address C. M. STEWARD, SEC., 
Lake View, Iowa. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Mills, Elevators and Feed Plants 
708-9 Mutual Bldg KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Western Grain Dealers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
J.A. KING, President GEO, A. WELLS Secretary 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Stevens Engineering & 
Ggosteuction Co., Inc. 


TWO SOUTHERN KANSAS ELEVA- 
TORS in best hard wheat section of state. 
Crops here better than in other parts of 
state. Also good implement and coal busi- 
ness in connection. A money maker for a 
hustler with capital to handle. Reasonable 
terms. Address BOX NO. 278, Kiowa, 
Kansas. 


Designers and Builders 


‘GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
Grand-Laclede Bldg. ST. LOUIS,-MO. 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


WE HAVE ALREADY DESIGNED 
FOR SALE—Oil Engines. Slightly used. 
leh, (2? airbanks Morse. 


er 60 / Py Hair is 
GRAIN E] he VA F ORS 50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse. 
40 oe Z Fairbanks Morse. 
A 40 H. P. Otto. 
All over the Globe, tncluding some of the Largest in Existence 2 HP. re 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 32 H. P. Fairbanks 


JOHN S. METCALF Co., Ltd. And all small sizes. 


These engines are in first class condition 

and operate on a low grade oil. Write for 
108 S. La Salle St., Chicago 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
895 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia 639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Morse. 
Morse. 


prices today. A. H. McDONALD, 543 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 


For Elevators and Flour Mills. 
All Sizes. 
ST. MARY’S OIL ENGINE COMPANY, 
St. Charles, Mo. 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
receiving or shipping latest self compen- 
sating type scale. Has only weighed four 
ears of grain. W. C.. BAILEY, 220 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Scales-Motors 


Diesel Engines 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ge OTT TTT. 


THE QUICK SERVICE COMPANY \ CLINCH PAPER CLIPS 


We carry a large stock, and the | ESOC er 
oreater per cent of orders we Try afew prepaid at these prices; 
receive are shipped that day - - 


' < 2,000, 75c; 6,500, $2.09; 11,000, $3.10. 


| Pes ty rit Buffalo bulk 100,000 
Cleaners 
COMPLETE LINE 


~__.___/) THE BLACKHALL CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Grain Elevator 


Mailing Lists 
Machinery 


Eentmemmmumemsnememmnn 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for catalog giving counts 
cial BEican on thousands of classified 


namesof your best pros, active! castor 
eure 1, Stateand Local- divid- 
uals, i eer Cee 


99% O epetee er 5¢ each 


ould Co.feaa St Louis 


Sheet Steel bin bottom 
turn head 


Telescope 
Spout 


SEND US YOUR ORDER 


Take heed and protect yourself now. 
writers’ 


menaces. 


UNION IRON 


DECATUR, ILL. 


BURLINGTON 


June 24, 1925. 
MACHINERY BARGAINS. 


WE OFFER you a select list of eleva- 
tor and seed equipment, in new and used 
machinery. Write for our bargain prices. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 6501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the following exports of grain 
from the principal ports of the United 
States to foreign countries during the 


week ending June 138, 1925 (000 
omitted) : 

July 1, 

Week ending 1924, to 


Articles Junel13, Junel4, Junel13, 
and 1925. 1924, 1925. 
countries. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Barley << <.. ante svete 531 79 21,650 
COT © o.. cease rete 228 121 7,714 
Oats. . 5.2 see wveeeete 476 2 9,217 
ROV-Be 0. «0 citer ere 273 51 47,381 
WHRPAE. 4.5555 wees *2,126 615 190,217 
To, Italy. 7a54..5 > eee ne 237 ~°25,3816 
United Kingdom.. 525 87 39,789 
Other Europe..... 347 163 65,223 
Canada 6:20 -23a 1,042 2 50,449 
Other countries... 212 126 9,443 
Motal~ Oise. (Si. wae sae 3,634 868 276,179 
Canadian in transit 
Barley a... ceo 260. Use ete 13,938 
OAS .ssedkns sen 347 50 = 15,380 
FRVO a cis ieis essen sete 7 86 4,193 
Wheat 32. haere 1,287 574 62,174 
Total Canadian... 1,904 710 §©95,685 


via Pacific ports this week: 
flour, 5,500 bbls. 


*Including 
Wheat, 49,000 bus.; 


FUTURE TRANSACTIONS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the days indicated, subject to correc- 
tions of minor importance, as reported 


by J. W. T. Duvel, Grain Exchange Su- 
pervisor, were as follows (last three 
G00 omitted): 

1925— Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Total. 
June 1...60,639 22,166 9,190 1,533 93,528 
June 2...89,630 24,547 6,221 1,802 122,200 
June 3...59,161 17,492 3,380 1,263 81,296 
June 4...84,080 23,833 12,954 2,248 123,115 
June 5...73,458 19,893 16,133 2,922 112,406 
June 6...37,608 14,083 15,404 1,345 68,440 
June 8...64,289 16,029 15,702 1,221 97,241 
June 9...43,347 15,070 20,421 1,277 ° 80,115 
June 10...83,045 22,989 20,654 2,029 128,717 
June 11...60,578 15,764 8,645 1,322 86,309 
June 12...78,947 20,753 12,661 1,427 113,738 
June 13...36,550 13,680 6,124 1,053 57,407 
June 15...76,967 34,857 13,239 2,771 127,834 
June 16...83,008 24,825 11,779 2,138 121,750 
June 17...60,010 18,997 9,082 1,993 90,082 
June 18...62,358 16,901 7, 363 2,437 89,059 
June 19...50,906 12,409 5,811 971 70,097 
June 20...29,965 11,220 4,097 1,085 46,367 

Total week ending 

1925— 

June 6.404,576 122,014 68,282 11,113 600,985 
June 13.356,756 104,285 84,207 8,329 563,577 
June 20.363,214 119,209 50,371 11,395 545,189 


Monthly future sales, revised figures: 
Jan. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 2,791,330 
Feb. 1,581,584 623,717 310,444 81,501 2,597,246 
Mch. 2,051,895 755,197 305,093 107,321 3,219,506 
Apr. 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 2,215,671 
May 1,347,285 477,499 138,333 41,754 2,004,851 

Yearly future transactions for 1924: 

8,597,315 5.759.327 1.766.940 703.488 17,827,070 


A duty of 3.50 marks (1 mark equals 
about $0.238) per 220 pounds of wheat 
and 8.50 marks per 220 pounds of flour 
is proposed by the German government 
effective Aug. 1, 1925. By Aug. 1, 1926, 
these duties will automatically increase 
to 5.50 marks and 18.00 marks, respect- 
ively. This is intended as a protective 
tariff for the milling industry. 


THE AIRVEYOR is the standard pneumatic 


system for handling grains—see Bulletin 126 


GURRANTEE (ONSTRUCTIONG: 
: ENGINEERS £ CONTRACTORS } 


87 West Street, NEW YORK 


Security from Lightning 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau names lightning as 
one of the two chief causes of elevator fires during 1924. 
Insist on Under- 
Laboratories Master Label installation. 
investment, it assures your insurance reduction, 


Fire protection is not available to most grain elevators. 


Losses 


Small in cost in proportion to fixed 


Stop this greatest of fire 


Saving on insurance pays for a Security System in a few years. 


We are manufacturers and installers of Underwriters’ Laboratories approved lightning 
conductor systems for grain elevators, 

smoke stacks and other large structures. 
tions and information on how to prevent lightning losses, 


warehouses, factories, 


Write for specifica- 


Security Manufacturing & Contracting Co. 


WISCONSIN 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


CurRRENT-GRAIN Reporter to interpret somewhat the 

news as it appears in other columns and to bal- 
ance the favorable and disadvantageous bearing of 
such news on the business interests of our people. 


I: is the purpose of this page in the weekly Price 


An exceedingly interesting grain market has ruled 
for several days with substantial price reductions 
during the week and a good recovery at its close. In 
view of the heavy winter wheat shortage in the 
United States, it seems disappointing to many that 
foreigners are not more strongly in the market for 
our wheat. This opinion would seem to be supported 
by the unwillingness of farmers to dispose of new 
crop wheat except at their own price. A sectional 
movement is under way in the Southwest to retain 
for her own flour mills an unusually large percen- 
tage of local wheat. 

An improved tone in the live stock market is grati- 
fying with light cattle receipts and an advancing hog 
market. 

The cotton futures market operating on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade ‘is creating more and more inter- 
est. The growing cotton crop has been largely domi- 
nated in price by weather conditions. On the whole, 
the situation is normal and it is to be expected that 
price advances should follow a drouth period and de- 
clines accompanying rains. 

The mercantile exchanges in eggs, butter and poul- 
try are unusually active, although certain cash com- 
modities thereon are dull. 

The several leading coal centers are beginning to 
talk of fall business. Spot sales for steam purposes 
are light and, of course, hard coal demand for heat- 
ing is nil. 

In several Metropolitan centers, notably Chicago, 
real estate transactions for the week were enormous. 
The outlook for the building trades is most favorable 
with a heavier tonnage of rough materials than a 
year ago. Fortunately for capital, which is under- 
taking this development work in such volume, the 
prices for building materials are relatively low. 


The money market continues unusualiy easy, mak- 
ing bond prices higher and a rather dull trade in 
stocks. The discussion of impending mergers in 
many industries holds the floor. United States gov- 
arnmental bonds continue to hold firm at their pres- 
ent high levels. Small foreign‘bond offerings for the 
week and considerable irregularity in foreign bond 
prices has benefited domestic issues. 


Exploiting the Farmer. 


The best brains on matters pertaining to the great 
farming areas of the country are uo doubt found 
within the ranks of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
2ration. From this array of unquestioned ability has 
2manated some exceedingly interesting ideas. The 
latest is a questionnaire which is being broadcasted 
among farmers for a “farmers’ mobilization” of their 
views. This survey covers questions of tariff, taxa- 
‘ion, banking and immigration. In passing to a brief 
sonsideration of the motive back of the questionnaire 
eather than the slant it will bring on the farmer’s 
viewpoint, we might first call the attention of Labor 
‘eaders to the recognition which is thus given the 
long efforts Labor has made to seek support from 
igriculture on immigration matters. 


It has become common knowledge that farm leaders 
have in many instances proven to be the worst 
2nemies of the farmer, seeking his support and offer- 
img assistance to him in the guise of friendship, but 


through overzealous and sometimes crude methods 
reversing the results intended. 

Now, it would seem on the surface of things that 
the present questionnaire is the opening gun in a 
carefully planned campaign, aiming to secure polit- 
ical ammunition. The character of the questions 
asked is suggestive of the replies to be received, and 
everyone knows how easily statements along certain 
lines may be secured through the right sort of ques- 
tioning. The Farm Bureau has no doubt very definite 
arrangements in process which will include the en- 
tire list of actual or assumed farm needs. It has 


EPORTS hot black 


rust which are 

coming from a few sections of the 
spring wheat belt, while they may 
frighten a few of the timid ones, are not 


yet of sufficient volume to indicate any 
serious damage from that source and 
while these rust reports are somewhat 
earlier than is usual, it should be remem- 
bered that the wheat is from ten days to 
two weeks farther advanced than it nor- 
mally is at this date. 

The ultimate damage from rust will 
depend very largely upon the weather 
and while that is alw ays the dominating 
factor, conditions at the present time are 
unusually favorable, good rains having 
fallen over practically all of the spring 
wheat area within the past ten days, the 
result being that some of the crop ex- 
perts are revising substantially upwards 
their June first figures of the Spring 
wheat crop, one estimate putting it at 
275,000,000 as against the government 
estimate of 254,000,000 bushels. 

As from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of that is Durum wheat of which 
only about one-third finds a market in 
this country, present indications point to 
perhaps 40,000,000 bushels of that variety 


as eventually available for Hose SE tiga ToT err ee 


been the Farm Bureaus’ practice to plead for action 
at the bar of justice through enactment of Congres- 
sional law, and during the summer we may expect 
more of a definite character from the questionnaire 
now in circulation which will lead to the old-time 
procedure that does not meet with the entire approval 
of either agriculturalists or others. 


Our Banking System, 


The banking and financial business throughout the 
United States is still relatively young like the rest of 
our country. It has been conducted along staid, con- 
servative lines, differing therein from the enterprise 
and reputation for “pep’’ which is credited our com- 
mercial business fabric. 

The bank of England, on the other hand, with cen- 
turies of prestige is hardly to be compared with the 
youngster on our shores who is fast growing out of 
his short pants. 

These matters come up when such an important 
issue as the present re-chartering of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks is before the nation. There should be 
no hesitancy granting such charters and in doing so 
the avoidance of all political influences is essential. 

Excepting among certain petty critics, the Federal 
Reserve system stands solidly on a proper footing of 
service. The public is not expected to understand the 
inner workings of the banking system and the part 


played therein by the Federal Reserve. Such people 
should be guarded in any unfavorable criticism of 


something about which they are not informed and 
leave the comments and action to those who do 
understand the changes, if any, which may be ad- 


visable in the future operations of the reserve system, 


Foreign Trade. 

Preliminary figures for eleven months of the fiscal 
year of the United States, which ends June 30, sug- 
gest a favorable merchandise trade balance approxi- 
mating $1,000,000,000. This is an increase of -$300,- 
000,000 as compared with last year, which, bear in 
mind, is strictly foreign business and not at all asso- 
ciated with domestic trade. The publishers of the 
PricE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER are accustomed to sub- 
mit their readers’ statistical data, knowing that the 
trade is able to grasp them. Therefore, although 
these items are so enormous that they can hardly be 
comprehended it is estimated that the total com- 
merce of the country for the twelve months ending 
June 30 exceeds by $900,000,000 the total volume of 
the year before. It serves to bolster up our courage 
in coping with foreign competition, financing our 
domestic and overseas trade and gives us Some idea 
of our place in world affairs. 


The Law—Not a Remedial Agency. 

It is always open season for commodity exchanges 
and their members in the trial without jury plan of 
our legislative bodies, and the great multiplicity of 
laws already on the statutes and being ground out is 
everywhere admitted. In these days of conventions, 
the outside observer finds in this consideration a uni- 
form attitude, however, that is inconsistent, appar- 
ently quite willing to sidetrack laws that are inimi- 
eal to the particular class concerned, but in the same 
breath requesting legal protection for their own trade 
interests which should be conserved. 

This merry round of law making with its conse- 
quences of both beneficial and harmful character will 
never make individuals or corporations more honest, 
more efficient and of greater value to the economic 
welfare of the nation. It is a bad and dangerous 
habit to expect paternalistic control by law of all 
human footsteps and business procedure. The grain 
trade is again facing a crisis which has arisen in the 
past and been successfully met, as the grain ex- 
changes of the country are now considering further 
policing of the speculative side of their business. It 
will only be through cooperation of its members (in 
the right sense) that the many benefits of the futures 
markets shall be retained. More laws on the subject 
are certainly unnecessary. 

The truth of the foregoing has been recognized for 
all time. In Biblical history, Paul said to the Gala- 
tians, “Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of transgressions.” It was understood 
then and should be appreciated now that the law is a 
prescribing and corrective measure, not a remedial - 
agency designed for assistance to mankind, because 
he must realize in his own conscience the necessity 
of changing his ways. 


BS FLAG DAY BS 
UNDAY, June 14, 1925, was flag day. The flag 
—the greatest tribute of song, story and 


patriotic eloquence have been paid it, and in the 
majestic meanings of that beautiful symbol are in- 
volved all our past achievements, our present posses: 
sions and hopes for the future. 
The Constitution made the flag possible, just as it 
made this Republic real. In their co-ordinate power 
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and beauty they represent the spirit which has made 
America the admiration of the world. 

The Constitution and the flag! 

May they equally inspire our undying love and 
loyalty!—Better American Federation. 


<= 


THE “COST*PLUS® PLAN 


ie AN EDITORIAL in our June tenth number we 


commented somewhat at length on the subject of 

“cost plus” in farming, in the course of which we 
asked a number of questions as to how such figures 
were to be secured, the editorial having been writ- 
ten not because we do not want to see the farmer 
prosperous and therefore happy, but because as we 
then saw it and as’we still see it, the “cost plus’ 
plan is preposterous. 

The editor of one of the farm papers has taken us 
rather seriously to task for what we said, intimating 
that our thoughts were not constructive and giving 
us some cost of corn production figures to prove that 
supposedly typical farmers were producing that crop 
at a loss. 

As we have already intimated, we want the farmers 
to prosper, but if the figures submitted prove any- 
thing, they certainly prove the utter fallacy of any 
cost plus plan. 

For example, the range in value per acre of the 8 
farms included in one study sent us, is from $80 to 
$300 per acre, and the interest charge, from $4.40 to 
$16.50. 

As the $80 per acre farm produced 15 bushels per 
acre, the interest charge per bushel is 28 cents, and 
as the $300 per acre farm produced 35 bushels per 
acre, the interest charge is 47 cents. 

Other interesting facts disclosed by the eight sets 
of figures included in this study are: Taxes range 
from $1 to $4 per acre; breaking stalks ranges from 
18 to 80 cents; plowing from $1.50 to $2.35; double 
disking from 40 cents to $1.50; harrowing from 22 
cents to $1.30; seed from 13 cents to $4.00; planting 
from 32 cents to 50 cents; harrowing after planting, 
from 25 cents to $1.30; harrowing second time, from 
20 cents to $1.30; hail insurance, from 30 cents to 


$1.77; cultivating first time, from 32 cents to $1, (3 
more times same range); husking, from $2.15 to 
$3.50; board of man and team work for husking, 


from 75 cents to $2; shelling, from 63 cents to $2.10; 
hauling 5 miles, from 70 cents to $3; four loads ma- 
nure, from $1 to $4; spreading, from $1 to $3, and 
overhead, from 25 cents to $4. 

Some one may say however, that if the figures are 
averaged, the results would be satisfactory, but the 
actual results do not warrant such a conclusion, for 
the average cost of production per bushel upon these 
8 farms was $1.28, while the actual cost per bushel 
upon 4 of them was in excess of that amount. 

Striking an average, when there are such wide 
ranges in costs for such comparatively simple opera- 
tions as those indicated above, and fixing prices to 
the consumers on such bases, certainly lacks much of 
being fair, and what for example would prevent the 
farmer whose plowing cost was turned in at $1.50, 
from saying his plowing cost the following year would 
be equal to that of his neighbor or $2.35, and then of 
having all of the low cost farmers do the same thing 
upon all of their operations, thus bringing, under the 
cost plus plan, a regularly ascending scale of prices? 

Furthermore, why should the consumer be required 
to pay a high price for corn because a lot of farmers 
were not operating efficiently, a thing which is plainly 
evident from the figures submitted to us? 


Oi oe 


FREIGHT RATES 


A MONG the commodities for which lower freight 


rates are being asked, under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, are grain, hay, live poultry, live 
stock, coal, lime, cement, sand, ores, pig iron, candy, 
vitrified paving brick, canned fruits and vegetables, 
waste materials, fruits and vegetables, hollow build- 
ing tile, deciduous fruits, hides, skins and leather, 
and forest products. 
Some of these requests for reductions are confined 
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to specified territories, while some of them cover the 
entire movement, and while the list is by no means 
complete, it gives some idea of the problem confront- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it also 
gives some idea of the problem that would confront 
the most of the railways if many of these requests 
should be granted in any substantial way. 

Some of the requests for reduced rates are un- 
doubtedly just, and will be granted, but if for ex- 
ample, the suggestion of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau should be followed, it is hard to see how very 
many of the so-called “granger’ roads could be kept 
out of the bankruptcy courts. 

That organization, in a statement construing the 
Hoch-Smith resolution said it was entirely practic- 
able and lawful for Congress to direct that agricul- 
tural rates be segregated and established at the low- 
est possible level—that is the level “which clears and 
no more than clears confiscation.” 

As a matter of fact, aside from the additional risk 
because of increased value, it costs no more for a 
carrier to transport a given weight of gold ore assay- 
ing a thousand dollars a ton than it does to transport 
the same weight of iron ore valued at only a few 
dollars. 

Likewise it costs the carrier no more to transport 
a car load of wheat valued at today’s price at about 
$2,100 than it does to transport a car load of corn 
valued at around $1,600 or a car load of barley valued 
at about $1,300, and rates upon these different com- 
modities have been fixed, during a period of a good 
many years, very largely upon the much derided prin- 
ciple of “what the traffic will bear.” 

The point to the whole question however is simply 
this: The railroads of the country as a whole, 
have in no year, since the enactment of the so-called 
“guarantee clause” earned, what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided, was a reasonable return 
upon their investment, and because of that very fact 
they are finding it increasingly difficult to finance, 
through additions to capital account, urgently needed 
improvements, and if they are to continue to prop- 
erly function, and that, every one agrees, is an ab- 
solute necessity, not only to the farmers, but also to 
every one else, they must have other rates largely 
increased if those on their chief revenue producing 
commodities are substantially reduced. 

The whole proposition therefore amounts to a good 
deal more than simply temporary relief to agricul- 
ture. It means that such careful consideration of the 
welfare of the whole country, with its multiplicity of 
interests, must be given as will serve the majority 
in the best possible way, and the minority with the 
least possible damage. 


LIMESTONE 


SIDELINE that can be handled with profit is 
A crushed limestone. It pays the farmer to lime 

his soil and much of the agricultural farm 
land is away from the source of supply; hence, it is 
logical for the country elevator to carry this com- 
modity to supply the demand. Recently, several 
country elevators have erected bins for storing lime- 
stone. Such bins should be built with a minimum 
capacity of at least one car. This is another service 
that the country trade can render their farmer 
patrons. 


THE WAY THEY CO-OPERATE 


I: its agricultural outlook for 1925 put out by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, under date of Febru- 
ary 6, it says: “The present price of potatoes is 
likely to result in too small an acreage this year,” 
and then, after telling about changed methods of 
growing, certification of seed, the 1924 crop, etc., it 
says: “If the higher of these yields (110 bu. per 
acre) is secured this season, an acreage of even 5 per 
cent larger than the reduced acreage of 1924 would 
produce the usual quantity of bushels per capita.” 

And here, according to C. W. Peterson, manager 
of the Farmers’ Produce Association of North 
Branch, Minn., is what happened. “They have 
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WEEKLY STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


various statistical exhibits appearing weekly in detail 
“The Price Current-Grain Reporter,’ these figures repr 
senting the past week, the preceding week and corre- 
sponding time last year, here assembled for ready re 


The following tabulation is a summary of figures J 


erence: 
June 20, June 13, June 21, — 
Wheat— 1925. 1925. 1924, 
Primary receipts 4,614,000 4,833,000 4,034, 00 
Primary shipments .. 4,203,000 3,419,000 2,873, 
Receipts since July 1.508,568,000 498,954,000 339,376, 
Visible: 5. asctetiowe Sig cer 31,144,000 32,931,000 37,336, 
Bradst’s vis., June 13. 34,371,000 36,232,000 40,642, 
Brad., Can., June 13.. 45,831,000 46,885,000 50,233, 
Exports, American ... 4,427,000 4.978000 6,776, 
Exports, world’s ..... 9,956,000 6,792,000 14,084,006 
- On" PaSsaee wee o.e ee 47,976,000 50,208,000 59,520, 
orn— 
Primary receipts .... 3,188,000 4,020,000 Het 
Primary shipments .. 3,620,000 2,678,000 3,353, 
Receipts since Nov. 1.166,279,000 163,091,000 214,958, 000 
Visible. ine serttesss steno 17,794,000 18,494,000 10,504,0 ) 
Bradst’s vis., June 18. 19,649,000 19,665,000 12,147,006 
Exports, American .. 36,000 26,000 20, 
Exports, world’s ..... 6,929,000 5,240,000 7,952,000 
One DASSASS Memes e.. scree 21,760,000 16,737,000 34,960,001 
Oats— , 
Primary receipts 4,391,000 3,851,000 3,826, 
Primary shipments .. 4,167,000 2,947,000 3,423, 00 
Receipts since Aug. 1.249,911,000 245,520,000 214,885,000 
Visible .... <%=... . 02 36,030,000 %ses5;s60,000 5,688,000 
Bradst’s, June 13 .... 37,658,000 37,392,000 6,607,00! 
Exports, American ... 2,047,000 1,678,000 799,001 
Exports, world’s s..o6 2,516,000 2,196,000 1,394,000 
On: passage Wars. s.cnr 10,950,000 12,720,000 8,270,000 
Cattle— ; 
Receipts, 6 markets... 133,000 170,000 193,006 
Shipments, 6 markets. 44,000 78,000 65,000 
Hogs— 
Receipts, 9 markets... 535,000 528,000 705,00 
c Shipments, 9 markets. 209,000 181,000 204, 
heep— y 
Receipts, 15 markets. . 212,000 199,000 251,000 
Shipments, 15 markets 73,000 76,000 79,000 
Hog Slaughterings— 7 
W e6k ccc iterate asrree 685,000 713,000 822,000 
Season: tordatens... «ct 9,386,000 8,701,000 12,748, 000 
Exports, hog products— 

Meats) SIDS tapes nsacee 11,325,000 12,196,000 11,290,00 
Tard ...ccocceee ec 8,601,000 12,388,000 11,818,00 
Livestock prices, Chicago— F 
CALTIO a rox moretetem aus aie $10.50 $10.45 $ 9.40 
FLOPS ies enatavisterettivcm ate eee 12.65 12.10 7.15 
Sheep... canisters: veiere ens 7.20 5.60 4.81 
TAMDS” lcci te mete 15.45 15.00 14.9 

Hogs, av. wt., Chicago 236 234 
Chicago closing prices— 
Lard— 
Sly? "Se crane egrae es $17.30 $17.25 $10.62 
September’ Vi.....+. 17.57% 17.50 10.92 
Octobergciewee cies ace 17.60 17:55 oa 
S. R. Sides— 
July ote eee cae $18.55 $18.40 $ 9.80 
September Fivcaseco. 18.75 18.65 9.87¥ 
D. S. Bellies— 
DULY Lycee cee atom $21.70 $21.30 $10.25 
September .:....... 21.90 21.50 10.55 
Wheat— $ 
Diy os tena aval er oteee hater Sere ate $1.5514 $1.5936 $1.18% 
September ware.. teaewne 1.535% 1.55% 1.14% 
December jscanaerises 1.55 1.57% 1.17% 
Corn— 
SUT Yi ps kiy crs crete cteteie's, heres $1.08% $1.14 $0.86 
Septenber aenossueee 1.08% 1.15% 85 
December Graces - ce oe .90 9446 - Th 3R 
Oats— 
A Ati go RAO t05 Aeon cc $0. 49% $0.5236 $0.46 
September! Gran..< «one. 53 A 
Deceémbersawumeniass eee aay 55% 44 


in farmer 


believes thoroughly ; 
“The time must eventually come 
when control of production must be exercised through 


who, however, 
operation, he said: 


the various farmers organizations, and when any 
farmer plants more than he is authorized to put in, 
his barn will be burned or his fields set on fire or his 
machinery wrecked just as a gentle warning.” 


SHORT SELLING 


G'cr ara CAPPER, of Kansas, says short selling 


of grain must be prohibited and all trading i | 
futures confined to bona fide country grain deal- 
ers, millers, grain handlers and exporters. 

Without attempting to defend some of the things 
that were done during recent months, because we 
know that there are dishonest men who deal in grain ; 
just as there are dishonest men who deal in coal and 
cotton and clothing and cattle, we are confident no 


prevent run-away markets than could possibly result 
from any legislation enacted by Congress. 

More regulation would mean more jobs for the 
faithful, but more expense for both producer and con 
sumer, and we believe the limit has already be 
reached in that direction. 
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_ LETTERS from our readers are solicited 
‘on subjects of interest to those engaged in 
the grain and allied trades, news items, re- 
ports on erops, grain movement, new firms, 
contemplated improvements and cars leaking 
tn transit. 


THE ADVERTISING value of The Price 


seed, bean and hay industries is unquestioned. 
The character of advertisements in its col- 
-amns testifies to the favorable opinion of and 
value received by our advertisers: If you 
would be classed with progressives, place your 
announcements in the trade’s only weekly, 
which is always first to get the live, up-to- 
date news to its readers. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 24, 1925. 
GRAIN TRADE REVIEW 


_ Further reduction in the estimated 
yield of winter wheat is being made by 
grain traders, while the outlook for the 
‘spring wheat crop remains favorable, 
and the prospective yield is now larger 
‘than it was on June 1. A private report 
suggested a winter wheat crop of 403.,- 
000,000 bu. and spring 272,000,000 bu., 
a total of 675,000,000 bu. compared with 
the Government June figures of 661,- 
000,000 bu., the spring wheat gaining 
18,000,000 bu. in two weeks. Disappoint- 
ing threshing returns continue to come 
‘from Kansas and it would not be sur- 
prising if the final yield in that state 
were below 80,000,000 bu. Harvesting is 
now under way in Missouri, Indiana 
and Illinois and will make rapid prog- 
ress with favorable weather as the crop 
ripened prematurely due to hot and dry 
weather. New wheat is now moving 
rather freely in Oklahoma and a little 
is being shipped from Kansas points. 
First tests of the wheat show a rela- 
tively high protein test, making the 
grain desirable, from a milling stand- 
point. 

' Red rust has been found in spring 
wheat in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
somewhat ahead of normal, and while 
the black or damaging stage will not be 
reached for a week or so from now on 
the effect of the excellent crop outlook 
in the Northwest on the market is 
likely to be less pronounced. Liquida- 
tion in wheat futures about ran its 
course the past week with a break of 
19%@20%c from the high point made 
on June 10, with many leading longs 
going out of their lines on the way 
down. After a break of this extent the 
rally which followed was not surprising, 
dut some new influence of a bullish 
sharacter is needed to sustain bulges, 
aS a majority of traders see it. So far 
Hurope has failed to come into the mar- 
xet as a liberal buyer, even though tak- 
ing somewhat larger quantities than 
of late. There has been pressure of 
‘resh arrivals of Australian grain 
vbroad, but with the relatively small 
sxports from that country and Argen- 
‘ine, there is a steady reduction in the 
juantity on ocean passage, and world’s 
*xports are running somewhat below 
»xpectations. 


U. S. Visible Supply. 

The United States visible supply will 
lave to decrease materially during the 
lext two weeks if it is to fall below 
‘5,000,000 bu. by June 30, the end of 


' 
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the old crop year, but the new grain 
will not start to arrive at terminals 
in any volume until the first week in 
July, if then, as farmers in the South- 
west show no disposition to sell freely, 
and at that, the crop in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas in the aggregate is 
only about 120,000,000 bu., or consider- 
ably below the yield of Kansas alone 
last year. Even on the basis of the 
latest crop estimate for both winter and 
spring wheat, there is only a limited 
amount available for export from the 
new crop this season, and practically 
all of it will have to be durum, from 
a theoretical standpoint. Some very 
high estimates are being made on the 
prospective Canadian crop, and a late 
report from Europe indicated a yield 
of 288,000,000 bu. more than last year. 
Returns to the Department of CGom- 
merce, however, suggested only 35,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 bu. more than in 1924, 
exclusive of Russia. Conditions in the 
latter country are still a mystery. Prac- 
tically all of Europe would be _ bene- 
fited by a soaking rain, and a little 
damage has already developed in Ger- 
many and Hungary. Harvesting will 
start the first of July in southern 
France. Financial conditions rather 
than the crop outlook are regarded as 
the main reason why foreigners have 
not commenced to buy cash wheat free- 
ly from North America, although lib- 
eral quantities will probably have to 
be secured to bridge over the gap be- 
fore the new Canadian grain will be 
available for importers. 


Coarse Grains. 

A private report suggests a corn crop 
of 3,027,000,000 bu. compared with 
2,437,000,000 bu. harvested last year, 
the acreage showing an increase of 5.5 
per cent with a total of 110,816,000 
acres. The condition is around 82 or 
about an average. Highly beneficial 
rains have fallen in the Central West 
and dry weather has been eliminated 
as a market influence for a week or so, 
but it remains dry and hot in Texas 
and Oklahoma where the crop is far 
enough advanced to be damaged, and 
already there have been numerous 
claims made of crop deterioration. It 
is the yield in the big Central West 
states, however, that determines the 
price at terminal markets, and on ac- 
count of this, bulges in futures have 
failed to hold. 

Rains come too late to be of material 
benefit to the early sown oats, but in 
many sections the late sown will make 
a-fairly good crop, but under no condi- 
tion will the yield be as large as last 
year and private reports suggest a crop 
of 1,161,000,000 bu., or 134,000,000 bu. 
less than on June 1 and nearly 400,000,- 
000 bu. less than last year’s harvest. 
The rye crop will also be small. Indi- 
cations are for a much larger rye crop 
in Europe than last year and we will 
probably go into the new crop with a 
fair carryover, but at that, it will be 
considerably less than last year. 


GRAIN MARKET SUMMARY. 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 
primary markets the past week, with 
comparisons, follow: 


June 20, June 18, June 21, 

1925. 1925. 1924. 
WHOST eonsancs: 4,655,000 4,939,000 4,308,000 
COT ereranites ter cr- 3,212,000 4,082,000 3,894,000 
Osteo aca .cactee 4,400,000 3,875,000 3,893,000 


Combined primary receipts of wheat, 
corn and oats for the past week and 
for the season to date, with comparisons 
as shown by THE PrIcE CURRENT- GRAIN 
REPORTER: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 
Past weekits «came cey 12,267,000 12,095,000 
Preceding week....... 12,896,000 12,398,000 
Sinee > Fuly cho. ses oacs 1,014,340,000 969,979,000 


Wheat values were on the downgrade 
early in the week with a continuation 
of liquidation, and at the inside figures 
there was a decline of 1914@20%c from 
the high, following the issuance of the 
Government report. Rust talk from the 
American Northwest, coming consider- 
ably ahead of schedule, caused a short 
covering movement and also brought in 
sufficient commission house buying to 
bring about a sharp upturn, but the 
close was at net losses at 1%.@4%e as 
compared with the previous week. The 


market is regarded as a weather affair 
and is subject to rapid price changes. 
No improvement was shown in the for- 
eign demand at the end of the week. 

Weather conditions the past week 
were generally very favorable for the 
new corn crop in the big states, and 
while it was hot and dry in Texas and 
parts of Oklahoma, the outlook was re- 
garded by the trade as favorable, and 
prices declined, and closed with net 
losses of 4%@6%4c, with September 
leading. Outside interest is light at the 
present time, and many of the local ele- 
ment are bearish. Eastern cash de- 
mand remains slow. 

Crop reports on oats were generally 
unfavorable, although the rain has 
probably checked deterioration. Prices 
were on the downgrade, and the finish 
was at net losses of 25,@3c. Cash de- 
mand was spasmodic, and became slow 
toward the closing days of the week. 
Rye finished with net losses of 24%@ 
34%c, with December leading. Trade 
was not large, but the market was 
helped to some extent by a fair export 
demand. Range of prices the past week 
follow: 


————_Close—————- 
June20,June13,June21, 
Wheat— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
July $1.58 $1.4934 $1.55% $1.5914 $1.13 
Sept. 1.56% 1.47 1.5354 1.55 1.14% 
Dec 1.57% 1.49 154% 1.57% 1.17% 
Corn— 
July i Seal} 1.08 1.083, 1.14 86% 
Sept. 1.135g 1.08 1.08% 1.15 .85 
Dee .93 873% -90 9416 -7536 
Oats— 
July 51% A8 4936 523% 46% 
Sept 52% A8% 50 53 425% 
Dec -65 -51 521 55% 44 
Rye— 
July 1.08% 1.03 1.07%, 1.10% -75 
Sept. 1.10 1.038% 1.09% 1.12 -7534 
ec 1.12% 1.06% 1.11% 1.15 7814 
a 
WHEAT STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of wheat 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1928-24, 1922-23. 

July 1.... 30,500,000 23,278,000 10,789,000 
Receipts to 


June 20...508,987,000 340,384,000 427,527,000 
Shipments to 
June 20...381,679,000 195,932,000 270,748,000 


Stocks on 
24,376,000 


June 20... 20,360,000 31,773,000 
June 20...132,398.000 135,957,000 143.192,000 


Stocks at 


Consumption to 


CORN STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of corn, 
and consumption in 14 primary markets, 


compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 
Woy. len 


5,743,000 782,000 
Receipts to 
June 20...166,279,000 215,058,000 196,949,000 
Shipments to 
June 20... 93,235,000 133,162,000 121,852,000 
Stocks on 
15,606,000 6,640,000 1,841,000 


June 20... 
to 
3,181,000 76,038,000 78,596,000 


Stocks at 


Consumption 
June 20... 


OATS STOCKS AND CONSUMP- 
TION. 


Statement of the movement of oats, 
and consumption in 14 primary mar- 
kets, compared for three years: 

1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

AUR Loan 


1,768,000 4,192,000 36,687,000 
Receipts to 


June 20...249,411,000 214,585,000 214,910,000 
Shipments to 

June 20...171,882,000 168,863,000 182,423,000 
Stocks on 

June 20... 30,488,000 3,088,000 7,924,000 
Consumption to 

June 20... 48,809,000 46,826,000 61,250,000 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Stocks at 


Canadian exports of wheat and flour 
in bushels, as reported by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics, have been as fol- 
lows (final three figures omitted): 
1924-25. ae ae rants 1921-22. 1920-21. 


Sept. 14,62 136 2,3 8,770 5,336 
Oct. 19,440 34,269 41,442 24,097 19,141 
Nov. 31,056 70,395 60,781 33,106 29,519 
Dec. 33,572 63,634 47,251 37,886 37,500 
Jan. 10,039 17,057 14,354 8,946 14,647 
Feb. 7,901 16,684 10,637 8,595 12,015 
Mar. 19,733 19,736 12,108 10,481 11,220 
April 4,953 6,085 5,143 4,067 7,417 
May 26,575 : 5 10,467 

8,743 

5,765 

6,013 


(891) 7 


WHEAT IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the past week at 
14 primary markets compared with the 
corresponding week last year and also 
for the period beginning July 1 to June 
20 (000 omitted): 

June20,June21,June20,June21, 


1925. 1924. 1924-25. 1923-24. 

CUICALO) ....056 200 4388 70,642 50,281 
rou CIty . isa: 17 28 2,019 1,616 
Milwaukee .... 33 22 8,609 2,255 
Minneapolis 1,246 1,455 102,946 103,863 
PC. 0. wea 1,303 501 110,166 387,839 
Ste MIOUIS:..s oo oa 517 410 43,460 32,488 
PEOIGGO! 0. cae 205 73 412,246 15,826 
RWHEBITA 9. ...... LOA ee tee 17,630) Wen oases 
PPOTEOIG 4.0... win 8 17 1,859 1,885 
Kansas City... 647 615 86,958 59,144 
PRE GEIGWG « sss scare 22 41 2,058 2,204 
(Oe a 85 243 828,897 17,559 
Indianapolis ... 26 97 4,265 6,049 
St. Joseph...... 111 94 11,910 8,367 
0 ae 4,614 4,034 503,568 339,376 
Shipments .....4,203 2,873 381,679 195,932 


WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of wheat last week compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


June 20 Junei13, June 21, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

American .....4,427,000 4,978,000 6,776,000 
Argentine ..... 2,241,000 534,000 4,500,000 
Australian .....2,432,000 976,000 1,328,000 
iesyiherh eee 856,000 304,000 848,000 
PERANSS A SUTLI 5 acs: «sin ecaretsta eee aceteleraiae 440,000 
CORO eas ic cis.s DP ee eee ee eee 192,000 
Total .....9,956,000 6,792,000 14,084,000 


Of the above total wheat from Amer- 
ica there cleared in the form of Hour 
813,000. 

The total export of wheat since Aug. 
1, the commencement of the European 


crop year, compared for three years: 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28. 
American .392,093,000 409,230,000 411,786,000 
Argentine .115,459,000 155,152,000 126,449,000 
Australian .112,848,000 72,898,000 43,944,000 
Indian .... 31,664,000 9,096,000 18,172,000 
Russian 328,000 28,840,000  ....... 
Others 2,736,000 16,324,000 6,459,000 
Total ....655,128,000 691,540,000 606,913,000 
SEM aie « « s aterevaynrs cyerere 753,195,000 662,698,000 


WORLD’S CORN EXPORTS. 


Exports of corn last week, compared 
with the previous week and a year ago, 
as reported by the Broomhall service 
and forwarded to this paper: 


June 20, Junel3, June 21, 
1925. 1925. 1924, 

American ..... 36,000 26,000 20,000 
Argentine ..... 4,640,000 3,360,000 6,580,000 
EXRURCEMELOT cate a ci a. “Civgieie Ween ta atate een name Gate a pred 
URISISTEUTIMIE. & 5 <)5cay eisrereciatae 60,000 247,000 
Othersire. «<0 2,253,000 1,794,000 1,105,000 
PROTA. «a1 wae 6,929,000 5,240,000 7,952,000 

’ Exports of corn since Nov. 1, 1924, 


compared with last year and year be- 
fore: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American . 863,000 11,560,000 47,210,000 
Argentine ..67,312, 68,404,000 81,048,000 
Atrican. >... . 2,040, 5,445,000 230,000 
Russian .- 2,892, 62820007 Fe aaettese 
Overs... .% 27,787,000 29,974,000 2,784,000 
Total ....100,197,000 120,665,000 131,427,000 
Season RG OER 229,932,000 205,235,000 


WORLD’S OATS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oats last week, compared 
with the previous week a year ago, as 
reported to the Broomhall service and 
forwarded to this paper: 


June 20, Juneil3, June 21, 
1925, 1925. 1924, 
American ..... 2,047,000 1,678,000 799,000 
Argentine ..... 469,000 518,000 595,000 
ODEES ITO hesie cee Niclc aly s@UMn. cleisiw sic puetic. cre aeree 
Nay <r] ye Are 2,516,000 2,196,000 1,394,000 - 


Exports of oats since Aug. 1, 1924, 
and comparisons for three years: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

American ..41,526,000 24,238,000 33,014,000 
Argentine ..42,833,000 33,630,000 21,825,000 
RANSON Ges. care ote 240,000) ac aiistcas 
Otherd 5.5.5 1,714,000 1,300,000 4,480,000 
PROCAL “Hessa3 86,073,000 59,408,000 60,009,000 
SeasON) sasxn «eee aes 67,500,000 65,765,000 

——_ 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN U. S.. 


The following table exhibits the quan- 
tities of bonded grain in the United 
States reported last week compared with 
previous week and one year ago: 


June 20, Juneil3, June 21, 

1926. 1925. 1924. 
Wheat ...5,181,000 5,660,000 6,038,000 
Oats .. 547,000 778,000 778,000 
TRVC Pesce sina a o.¥ 54,000 46,000 auielapene 
Barley aussie 683,000 1,102,000 166,000 
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PACIFIC N. W. GRAIN DEALERS 
MEET 


the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 

ers’ Association called the fifth 
annual convention to order at Walla 
Walla, Wash., on June 5 approximately 
250 members from Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana were present and 
keen interest and enthusiasm was mani- 
fest during every minute of the two- 
days’ sessions. 

Ben F. Hill, mayor of the city, and 
R. E. Allen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce welcomed the delegates, extend- 
ing the hospitalities of the city. W. 
A. Ryer, president of the Spokane Grain 
Merchants’ association responded in bhe- 
half of the association, citing the pleas- 
ure which all felt in holding the con- 
vention at Walla Walla and expressing 
the hope that the meeting would be 
productive of much good. 


Continuing, Mr. Ryder said, in part: 


“The members of this association feel 
the responsibility that rests upon us to 
perform our part and serve to the best 
of our ability. No body of men are more 
interested in the welfare and prosperity 
of the farmers than we are, and we 
stand ready at all times to lend our 
aid to any practical plan that will bet- 
ter his condition and help to solve his 
problems. 

“On the other hand we are unalterably 
opposed to the efforts of the political 
demagogues and job seeking individuals 
who are forever proposing impractical 
and visionary schemes contrary to eco- 
nomic laws—none of which would be 
or have been of any benefit to the 
farmer. Patrick Henry in his memor- 
able speech said: ‘I have but one lamp 
by which my feet are guided and that 
is the lamp of experience. I know no 
way of judging of the future but by the 
past.” I think this thought might well 
apply to the grain business and agricul- 
ture in general. I have been in the 
grain business for over twenty-five 
years, during which time I can recall 
all kinds of schemes and proposals, 
which, (according to the sponsors) were 
to revolutionize the industry of farm- 
ing and sclve all of the farmers’ prob- 
lems, but not one of them have resulted 
in any material benefit to the farmer; 
but, in the aggregate, have cost him mil- 
lions of dollars. If we are to judge the 
future by the past, we may look for 
the same negligible results from these 
proposals. 

“I like to feel towards the farmer as 
our United States secretary of agricul- 
ture, William Jardine, who, in an inter- 
view published in the Nation’s Business 
of April says: ‘The American farmer 
is a business man. He has a greater 
capital investment than the average re- 
tail merchant. His business is vastly 
more complex than that of the average 
retail merchant.’ ”’ 

C. L. Dutcher, in charge of the Pacific 
Coast District Administration, U. S. 
Warehouse Act, emphasized the necessity 
of safeguarding warehouse receipts. 
Warehouses should be held responsible as 
trustees to owners of goods placed in 
storage. Warehouses should be licensed 
under government authority for the pur- 
pose of promoting uniformity and equal- 
ity to all concerned, thereby assuring 
as far as possible every banker or pur- 
chaser of warehouse receipts that the 
goods represented therein were actually 
in existence and of the grades speci- 
fied in the receipts. 

At the afternoon session, Charles 
Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, spoke of the unrest 
of agriculturists and of the grain trade 
in general caused by freak legislation, 
giving the members some of the start- 
ling facts about the grain trade, pre- 
viously given to members in other re- 
cent conventions and adding a number 
or new ones, the result of recent devel- 
opments. 

Dr. S. B. L. Penrose, president of 
Whitman College, through the medium 
of a Chinaman, “Wang Ah Sin,’ showed 
the futility of attempting to legislate 
the farmers into prosperity. 


Witet President R. J. Stephens of 
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R. M. Semmes, president of the East 
Waterway Docks & Warehouse Com- 
pany and Merchants’ Exchange of Seat~ 
tle, spoke of the necessity ot establish- 
ing a Grain Futures Market on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the objects of such an or- 
ganization being to stabilize grain prices 
and enable farmers and country dealers 
to protect themselves by legitimate 
hedging. 

Agreement cn Grades. 


As a result of agreements made with 
millers, changes in discounts on some 
wheats were adopted by the association at 
its clo.ing session, the changes being in 
favor of the farmers. Discounts on _ soft 
white, western white, hard winter yellow, 
hard winter northern, spring and western 
red remain the same as last year. On dark 
northern spring wheat, 58 pounds being No. 
1; dark hard winter, 60 pounds being No. 1, 
and hard white, bluestem or early bart, 60 
pounds being No. 1. Dockage for wheat 
containing more than 5 and up to 10 per 
cent mixture is 3 cents less than la:;t year 
with the following exceptions: Dark hard 
winter, hard white, bluestem and . early 
bart, on 60-pound wheat, 1 cent instead 
of 2. These discounts apply on wheat down 
to 50-pound weight. Wheat under 50- 
pound test or of more than 10 per cent 
mixture is not applicable on contract ex- 
cept by mutual agreements. 

The differential on bulk grain was raised 
to 4 cents from 3, cost of resacking raised 
to 10 cents from 8, due, it was stated, to 
the higher cost of sacks this year than last. 
Sacks are quoted at 14 cents at coast 
points. Bad eondition sacks are docked 3 
cents, the same as last year. 

Resolutions condemned the practice of 
unnecessary and useless legislation to reg— 
ulate economic questions; urging members 
te use all efforts to bring about uniform 
practices among warehouse men and to 
insure integrity of warehouse receipts and 
delivery of actual property covered by 
these receipts; favored application of pro- 
portional export rates on all agricultural 
products; favored standing as a unit for 
protection of all agricultural products, and 
favored thorough investigation of proposal 
for establishment of grain futures market 
in northwest. 


Election of Officers. 


Richard J. Stephens of Spokane, presi- 
dent for three years, was unanimously re- 
elected without going through the formal— 
ity of election by the directors. Stephens 
urged that a new president be elected, but 
the convention would not listen to him. 
Directors were named as follows: One- 


year term. A. J. Urquhart of Lind, W. A. 
Ryer of Spokane, and H. A. Martin of 
Portiand; two-year term, R. J. Stephens 


of Spokane, O. T Cornwell of Walla Waila, 
I. C. Bonham of Tacoma and J. J. Lavin of 
Portland. The board will choose the next 
place of meeting, but it will be in Spo- 
kane unless some other locality extends an, 
invitation, Mr. Stephens said, adding that 
this was a bid for invitations. 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
PLANS NEW CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


A new clearing house plan is being 
considered by the Chicago Board of 
Trade officials in response to the sug- 
gestions of Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine at his recent conference here. 

Efforts are being put forth to devise 
the best, simplest and most economical 
methods of handling speculative busi- 
ness. 

The work of formulating plans is to 
be considered by a committee, of which 
Joseph P. Griffin, former president of 
the Board of Trade, is chairman. For- 
mer Vice President Joseph Simons also 
is a member. Other members are E. b. 
Westbrook of Bartlett, Frazier Company, 
Lester Perrin of Washburn, Crosby & 
Co., and Royal W. Bell of the J. J. 
Bradenoch Company. 

It is expected that the adoption of a 
new clearing house plan greatly would 
simplify handling of business, change 
the method of calling margins so that 
they would be paid into the clearing 
house instead of scattered among the 
trade. The commission houses instead 
of the banks would have charge of their 
customers’ money. It might provide a 
method of preventing market manipula- 
tion, and possibly undue price swings, 
ia in practically every way be a bene- 

fie 

Traders would know exactly how they 
stand every night. Spreading overations 
between Chicago and other markets 
would be increased, and other benefits 
secured. 

a 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to Tite Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


BRITISH SITUATION 


Liverpool Prices Show a Decline—London 
Flour Imports Small Barley Cheaper. 


By JACK BROOKS. 

onpoN, June 13.—Although the 
l= wheat market here the past week 

has weatnered the heat wave pretty 
well, all upward movement has been ar- 
rested, while the flour market has beat 
an undignined retreat from the high 
level reached several days ago. Liver- 
peol cargo wheat prices show a decline 
of six cents per 100 pounds for spot No. 
2 red winter since the beginning of 
June, the current rate being $3.20. Prices 
for futures remain the same, viz.: $3, 
which is 14 cents below the May rate. 
Imported wheat has been making this 
week up to $4 per hundred-weight for 
Canadian; $3.72 to $3.76 for new In- 
dian; $3.60 to $3.65 for Australian, and 
$3.50 to $3.60 for American hard and 
red winter. wondon’s imports of wheat 
last month totaled 2,304,000 hundred- 
weights. If all contracts to ship wheat in 
May have been fulfilled shipping coun- 
tries have sent oti some 29,230,000 hun- 
dredweights against a decennial average 
of some 26,500,000 hundredweights. 


The London imports of flour last 
month were on the small side—284,000 
hundredweights. Shipping countries sent 
off 2,620,000 hundredweights, a good ay- 
erage for the month. Flour prices here 
took a big upward swoop the first week 
in June, good Canadian making $7 per 
bag of 140 pounds. The hurried drop 
from this price level recorded during 
the current week is due mainly to the 
vagaries of a credit and delivery mar- 
ket. Good Canadian flour is now worth 
12 cents less, while other types have de- 
creased in value correspondingly. A 
general price of $6.50 for town house- 
hold now obtains throughout the coun- 
try here, this quality making a good 
household loaf of 72 to 75 per cent ex- 
traction. Cash buyers are having no 
trouble in getting this flour in the Lon- 
don area. The mills’ by-products are 
six cents per hundredweight cheaper, 
making a loss to millers since Easter of 
18 cents per hundredweight. 

Maize prices continue about the same. 
The new Argentine crop, it is expected, 
will be in evidence here by the middle 
of next month. Rumania and India of- 
fer to supply Indian corn in small bulk 
and, according to the Times, although 
the London Corn Trade Association has 
struck a standard of Australian maize, 
this incentive to ship seems to have lit- 
tle effect at Sydney or Brisbane. Last 
month’s shipments of maize from ex- 
porting countries totaled 4,610,000 hun- 
dredweights compared to the decennial 
average of 8,550,000 hundredweights. 
British imports of maize have been on 
the short supply side and nearly all 
ports here show a decline in stocks. 


Barley is cheaper at $2.66 per hun- 
dredweight, but supply is getting small. 
Oats in London are stable at $2.60. In 
the provinces, however, they have re- 
alized as much as $3.08. No. 4 Canadian 
barley is worth here around $2.65. Ar- 
gentine oats are fetching $2.48. Ship- 
ping countries sent off 1,983,000 hun- 
dredweights of varley and 4,030,000 hun- 
dredweights of oats last month, the lat- 
ter quantity being well above average. 
London tcok 442,000 hundredweights of 
oats from abroad last month, but rather 
a small amount of barley. 


ANOTHER AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM. 


President J. S. Wannamaker of the 
American Cotton Association, St. Mat- 
thews, S. C., has transmitted a letter to 
Secretary Jardine urging that he issue 
a call for a general agricultural con- 
ference, to be attended by representa- 
tive farmers from all sections of the 
nation, to be held at Washington on 
convenient dates in the near future, 
the leading subjects suggested for con- 
sideration anu discussion at such con- 
ference to be as follows: 

1. Definite relief measures for Amer- 
ican agriculture that will find definite 
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and practical expression in an expan- 
sion of markets for leading staple farm 
products. 

2. The creation of effective legisla- 
tion that will enable the legitimate 
laws of supply and demand to control 
the market prices of staple farm prod- 
ucts, instead of artificial manipulation. 


3. Speedy reduction of the excessive 
burdens of taxation which are unduly 
levied on the farmers of the nation. — 


4. Reduction of inflated and excessive 
freight rates as applied to the trans- 
portation of all classes of farm prod. 
ucts and farm supplies. 


5. The sound policy of self-help 
through the adoption of better methods 
of-self-sustaining farming and arousing 
a widespread spirit of great depend. 
ence upon the farm to maintain its 
operations by wise management, econ- 
omy and thrift, instead of continued de 
dependence upon credit agencies and 
banking institutions. 

6. The establishment of a_ specific 
bureau at Washington to ascertain the 
average cost of producing staple farm 
products and make this information 
available to the producers during 
periods of harvesting and before such 
products pass into the markets for sale. 


It is pointed out in the communica- 
tion to Secretary Jardine that the pres 
ent plight of American farmers was 
caused primarily by drastic deflation 
in values enforced upon the country in 
1920 and the widespread contraction of 
markets for surplus form products at — 
remunerative prices during the past 
four years. 

It is held that debts contracted du 
ing a period of artificial inflation can- 
not be liquidated under sudden and 
violent deflation which contracts mar- 
ket demand and depresses price values 
below the cost of production. There - 
must be a better system devised for the — 
control of.production of surplus staple 
farm products and the intelligent dis- 


tribution of such products into the 
markets, regulating supply to meet 
legitimate demand through wisely 


managed and economically administered 
co-operative marketing associations. 


It is felt that the present administra 
tion at Washington and the Congress 
are in full sympathy with any sound 
and stable program of Federal relief 
measures that will revitalize and im 
prove existing adverse conditions in 
American Agriculture. To this end 
the co-operation of the government is — 
sought and the assemblage of a large — 
conference of representative farmers 
from all sections of the nation at this 
time will do more toward outlining a 
definite program for Congressional and 
departmental aid than can emanate 
from any other source. 


AMERICA’S COTTON. ° 


The trend of the time is to speak 
pessimistically of America’s ability to 
retain her present world position as 
producer of raw cotton. England is one 
of the most outspoken of the doubters. 
In 1923 the English Cotton Industry Bill 
became law. Under its provisions an 
import tax of 12c a bale must be paid 
to the British Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, whose purpose is to en 
courage and promote cotton productioi 
in the British Dominions. In addition 
to the income from this source, the cor 
poration received from the Government 
a contribution of nearly £1,000,000 or 
about $5,000,000. 

“The quantity of the cotton produced 
in the United States has diminished 
nearly 20 per cent from the 1913 figure, 
while the cotton mills in the States are 
consuming the raw material in an ever 
increasing degree,” says the report of 
Sir James Currie, the director of the 
corporation, to the Imperial Economic 
Conference. “So fast has been the ratio — 
of increase that many authorities de 
clare that in a very brief period the 
whole production of the United States 
will be consumed on that Continent 
and that in addition the American mill 
will have to reckon as importers, on a 
ever increasing scale, of fine Egyptian 
varieties.” 


ha 
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HOT FEEDS. 


Considerable misapprehension on the 


subject of hot feeds—how to prevent 


them and why this condition occurs— 
prevails in the trace. ; 

Quick action on the part of those in- 
terested covered an interesting case in 
Chicago this week. A car of molasses 
feeds, CB&Q 130544, was received by 
Kirby Bros., June 22, with one end of 
the car extremely hot and the balance 
of the car normal. At the outset, this 
seemed to disprove the probability of 
heating as a result of any of the feed 
ingredients used. On the other hand, 
the car seemed new in appearance. How- 
ever, it was tested through the liberal 
application of water on the top and a 
leak developed around a loose bolt in 
the walking board. A stream of water 
‘as large as a pencil was admitted, and, 
of course, a bad order car claim was 
made and will be allowed. 

Beyond the clean bill of health which 
this gives molasses and other feed in- 
gredients is a detail often brought home 
to the readers of the Prick CuRRENT- 
Gratin Reporter, concerning lcss and 
damage claims. Water-tight cars are 
necessary in bagged feed shipments just 
as for bulk grain, and when hot feed 
arrives at destination, the very first in- 
vestigation should concern the charac- 
ter of the car. 


MARKETING SPECIALIST RE- 
SIGNS. 


With the resignation last week of 
Charles J. Brand, marketing specialist 
of the department of agriculture, an- 
other intimate advisor of the late Sec- 
retary Wallace disappears from the de- 
partment as reconstituted by Secretary 
Jardine. 

The resignation was telegraphed to 
the secretary, who is out on an inspec- 
tion tour of the west. Brand is un- 
derstood to have known in advance that 
his resignation would be accepted if 


_ tendered. 


The first of the ranking officials of 


the department whose resignation was 


s. D. Ball; 


accepted by Secretary Jardine was Dr. 
director of scientific re- 
search. 

In addition to Brand and Dr. Ball, 
several bureau chiefs and lesser offi- 
cials are expected gradually to be re- 
placed. 

Secretary Jardine and Brand differed 
radically on the defeated McNary- 
Haugen bill, which would have placed 
limitations on farm crop prices. 


<> 


CANADIAN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For the second crop report for this 
season the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free 
Press queried 347 correspondents and 
has received by wire within the past 24 
hours (to June 13) 325 replies and 
these indicate the following: Condi- 
tions generally good to excellent and 
ideal in large areas. There is abun- 
dance of moisture, only four points, and 
those in Alberta want any more rain, 
and a few places in Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan have had too much and 
Some percentage of the crop has been 


slight 


| 


points, 


lest from floods. These areas, however, 
are not extensive. It will’ mean some 
: lessening of acreages in all 
grains. 

There has been very little permanent 
damage from the rather severe frosts 
late in May following the last report, 
and only in isolated cases was any re- 
seeding from this cause necessary. 

The only drawback on the crop is the 
presence of cutworms at a number of 
to be exact 214 in the three 
provinces. The damage from these pests 


is generally described as “slight” but 


Some districts report “considerable” and 
a few damage from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The reports generally carry the infor- 
mation that the heavy rains have 
checked the advance and the damage 
Seems to have been greater on coarse 
grains than on wheat, though all have 
suffered to some extent. A few points, 
more especially in Alberta, report the 
presence of wireworm. Coarse grains 
are practically all seeded except where 
they are wanted for green feed. 
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The greatest surprise of the reports is 
the very clear intimation that so far 
from being an increase in flax acreage 
there is probably a very considerable 
decrease. This is, no doubt, due to the 
high cost of seed. 

A very pleasing feature of the reports 
is the very marked increase in the 
planting of sweet clover and corn. No 
attempt was made to get at exact acre- 
ages but the replies to the query “any 
corn or sweet clover planted in your 
district this year?” show that 73 points 
in Manitoba, 98 in Saskatchewan and 
43 in Alberta have seeded more or less 
sweet clover this season and some of 
the acreages are large. As to corn 67 
points in Manitoba; 72 in Saskatchewan 
and 383 in Alberta report the seeding of 
corn and some of the acreages are also 
very large. 

—s= => 

Europe’s bread basket is being filled 
by Canadian flour at a rate which 
pushed the value of the Dominion’s ex- 
ports at a new high record in the fiscal 
year ending March 1, 1925. Can- 
ada shipped out 11,041,797 barrels worth 
$66,788,740 in this period, practically all 
of which went to Great Britain and Eu- 
rope, according to a report issued by the 
Dominion bureau of statistics. This 
was an increase of $4,000,000 in value 
over the previous year. 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


The following table gives the stocks 
of grain in bushels in public and _ pri- 
vate warehouses at the principal ports 
and in transit by water on the dates 
named, with comparisons as compiled 
by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the week ending June 20 
(000 omitted): 


In store at Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
370 


Baltimore ...3,611 80 128 37 27 
BOStON) Bence a lec 1 3 379 74 
Buffalo 45301 1,557 2,557 1,419 189 
Afloat: a... 478 210 1,14( aa tetete 110 
Chicago .....3,177 9,116 8,563 3,999 138 
ATODT arreinte sess Rowe ciesccn’s aAtos <ati@ge 
Detroit 150 16 169 i ae 
Duluth 7,406 13 5,239) 2,750 435 
Galveston ... 341 alcemere alias 15 Fits 
Indianapo is . 106 564 97 RAGE Omooe 
Kansa; City.1,538 2,750 718 114 8 
Milwaukee 104 382 367 22 60 
Minneapolis .5,936 30% 18,517 451 410 
New Orleans. 540 155 99 2 stm we 
Newport News ... She 38 ove bss 
New York.... 212 46 693 189 43 
Omaha: sick Se 289 851 481 6 2 
POOrda” 2occce ena 35 128 AD 7 Ae 
Philadelphia. 528 139 239 59 66 
Sioux City... 200 171 157 ar 5 
St. Joseph... 295 419 16 a 3 
St; Louis ns... ast 767 318 2 20 
Toledo : 508 148 727 15 2 
ANOAED Seis Aes wale ese ee Bad ree 
Wichita 514 17 a Ne 
Canale aa. 510 ae 28 97 28 
Duakies jcc 207 597 158 
Total . 61,144 17,794 36,030 9,900 1,778 


Last year...37,336 10,504 5,688 16,868 505 


The Letter Box 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: We will 
be very glad indeed to co-operate with 
you in this matter of changing our pres- 
ent system over to the metric system. 
We are not in favor of this change, and 
will do everything possible to assist in 
defeating it. 

We are also very much interested in 
seeing the county agents over the va- 
rious states discontinue their efforts 
toward assisting the commercial activi- 
ties of the state farm bureau federa- 
tions, so whatever help you can turn in 
that line will be appreciated.—c. S. 
Latchaw, Sec’y., Ohio. 


Hot Winds Detrimental. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Weath- 
er hot and grain crops not doing much 
good. Few fields of wheat cut showed 
fair yields but hot weather and hot 
winds ruined many that will never be 
cut.—F’. G. Olson, Southwestern Cotton 
Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wheat Coming Out Better. 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: Our 
wheat harvest is upon us here, a little 
ahead of the regular harvest moon. 


The counties south of us have much 
of their wheat in shock. The wheat 
plant has withstood attacks of most all 
kinds this year and is coming through 
with a harvest fully equal to recent ex- 
pectations in bushels. The quality in 
many fields. will be light and chaffy, 
but we are inclined to add a bushel or 
two per acre to our guess of a ten- 
bushel yield made two weeks ago. 

General rains of June 12 and 13 were 
beneficial to growing oats; even when 
they arrived too late to increase the 
quantity, the quality of late oats was 
improved. These rains also caused the 
late oats to grow taller so that they 
could be more easily harvested, thus in- 
creasing yield somewhat. Some fields 
oi: early oats will never see the self 
binder.—E. J. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, 
Tll., June 20. 


Oklahoma Wheat Better Than Pre- 


dicted. 

Price Current-Grain Reporter: Rela- 
tive to the wheat crop in Oklahoma, will 
say that I believe the outturn is going 
to be better than the last government 
forecast and much better than a lot of 
people have been predicting. I have been 
contending for some time that we would 
raise thirty to thirty-five million bush- 
els, and reports of yields that I am get- 
ting now have not caused me to lower 
my ideas. 

Cutting is pretty well over but very 
little threshing has been done so far 
and only a few cars of new wheat have 
been shipped. 

We have a rather freaky situation 
this year, in.that harvest in the north- 
ern part of the state was ahead of the 
southern part. As a rule harvest in 
southern Oklahoma is ten days to two 
weeks earlier than northern Oklahoma, 
whereas the reverse was the case this 
year.—J. S. Sinnett, Sinnett Grain Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NEEDED RAINS BENEFICIAL. 


Rockport, Inp.—In regard to the 
srowing hay crop and stoeks of. last 
year’s hay on hand it is a little hard to 
make a close estimate of stock on hand, 
possibly around 10 per cent, do not think 
it would run much if any above that 
amount. 

Alfalfa acreage about 85 per cent nor- 
mal; first crop was good in quality and 
yield; was cared for and put up in 
good condition. 

First rains following the long drouth 
came June 8; since then there has been 


showers that has put the ground in 

good condition for all growing crops. 
The clover and timothy crops are 

about ruined, some plowed up, some 


turned to pasture, some mixed crops be- 
ine harvested, and is yielding around 
one-half to one-third ton to the acre. 
Aside from alfalfa, other hay crops 
will net average more than one-half ton 
to the acre, including what growth may 
be added to timothy since the rains 
came.—Jeff Ray & Son, Jeff Ray. 


Need Rain. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: The 
crop stituation is very bad in Colorado. 
We are very short of irrigation water 
besides no rain to speak of throughout 
this section of the country for several 
months. 

The writer has lived in Colorado about 
ferty years and never seen northern 
Colorado, which is our best producing 
territory so completely a failure so far 
as the small grain crops are concerned 
and beets. The streams have no water 
in them and the lakes have been drained 
out to try to bring these spring crops 
up. 

So far we have had no rain, only a 
scattered shower here and there, and 
they have only been light. 

Our first alfalfa crop is a practical 
failure, excepting in a very few in- 
stances. 

About the only rain we had was about 
a week ago, when we had one-half inch, 
rain but this was only in spotted dis- 
tricts. 


Our small grain 


crop is a failure. 
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Alfalfa might possibly make 25 per cent 
of a crop this year. 

Continued rains would change the 
complexion very materially because it 
would bring the beans and corn forward 
nicely and perhaps help the later cut- 
tings of alfalfa, but otherwise we are 
in a bad way. 

Now, to give you an outline of the ex- 
tent of this extreme dry territory, you 
might draw a line about 60 or 75 miles 
east from the mountains and directly 
north and south, reaching from south- 
ern Wyoming and to old Mexico, and 
this I think would cover the extreme 
dry territory. Beyond this and further 
east is fair. Now, this is a very pecu- 
liar dry strip in through here, something 
we have never seen before. 

There is no snow in-the mountains, 
nor was there any last winter, so there 
is no water for irrigation this summer. 


Also I can make the following state- 
ment: Out of some 80,000 acres planted 
to sugar beets, 30,000 acres are aban- 
doned and are partly planted to pinto 
beans and to corn with what success to 
be determined later. The other 50,000 
acres they feel that they might raise 
about 30 per cent of a crop, so you see 
this explains rather freely just what a 
bad situation it is along this range of 
mountains in Colorado.—The F. C. Ayres 
Mercantile Co., J. L. Barr, Mgr., Denver, 
Colo. 


—<—— 


CORN IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of corn last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 


_the period beginning Noy. 1 to June 20 


(final 000 omitted): 


June20,June21,June20,June21, 
1925. 4. 


GhIeGaso |... ces 877 ,238 59,541 
Sioux City... 8. 63 129 557 
Milwaukee 84 254 
Minneapolis 87 166 
LO) 30007 sa 63 309 
BHMIGOUIS. Soc. 631 513 
Toledo 8 55 
Wichita 76 : 
Detroit PA 12 
Kanvas 283 300 
Peoria 416 277 
Omaha 152 336 
Irdianapolis ... 299 250 
St. Joseph...... 147 123 

BECHLER fs caters 3,188 3.962 166,279 
Shipments .....3,620 3,353 93,235 

+> <> -— 


OATS IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


Receipts of oats last week at 14 pri- 
mary markets, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and also for 
the period beginning Aug. 1 to June 20 
(final 000 omitted) : 


220,June21, 


1925. 5. 1923-24. 

MMmeaeo | Wn, xs 795 66,384 
Bioux City... 96 5,558 
Milwaukee .... 523 18,3638 
Minneapolis 690 27,160 
PRET ites ce oe 434 4,311 
ier ASOUMISE.. cc o'cs TS 32,412 
TE ONOGO. i ss sles « 5o0 3,882 
WVichita, “</c..2 a G). 2 ee SO GH on os 
BISUTOLt “Les cn es 27 2,961 
Kansas City... 154 11,424 
EMGTAD Sethe out 155 12,840 
TE ae es 272 17,181 
Indianapolis ... 118 10,787 
St. Joseph...... 22 1,622 
otal coves. 4,391 3,826 249,911 214,885 
Shipments ..... 4,167 3,423 171,882 168,863 


Solution of the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter cross word puzzle, as published on 
pege 13 of the June 3 issue. 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


Crop Reports 


Compiled by GEO. A. WELLS 


It frequently occurs that the early 
forecasts of grain crop production are 


materially changed at harvest time. 
Crop damage reports are usually ex- 
aggerated. The damage by drouth is 


nearly always corrected to a greater or 
less extent by rains. The growth con- 
dition of winter wheat and oats is very 
spotted throughout the entire winter 
wheat belt. 

Early oats are particularly short, and 
in fact will be very light in yield, par- 
ticularly in the states of Indiana, North- 
western Iowa and portions of South 
Dakota and Nebraska. The corn crop 
is uniformly excellent everywhere, good 
stand and growth condition for the sea- 
son. 

The wheat harvest is vu in Oklahoma 
and Kansas and will begin in the re- 
maining wheat states July ist to 10th. 
The harvest season is normal. 

Som Conpirion: The soil condition 
is reported almost entirely “favorable” 
in the States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Considerable portions of 


Ohio and Indiana reported “too dry” at 
the time these observations were taken. 
However, subsequent rains have no 
doubt improved the condition in these 
states. In fact, rains have been general 
throughout the entire grain belt during 
the last week and the soil condition is 
excellent, with no weeds to handicap 
the growth of corn and interfere with 
cultivation. This may be a bumper 
crov year for corn. 

TEMPERATURE: The temperature dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been almost 
entirely “favorable” through Iowa, Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, Montana and 
South Dakota. “Too hot” in some sec- 
tions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 


souri, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Season: The seasons are reported 
“early” to “normal” in all of the sur- 
plus states. Very few reports of “late 
season.” 

GrowtH CoNnpiITionN: Basing the 
ernment term normal at 100, the per- 
centage comparison of the growth con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop on acre- 
age that was not abandoned is as fol- 
lows: Ohio, 63; Indiana, 61; Illinois, 
70; Missouri, 86; Iowa, 72; Montana, 
100; South Dakota, 65; Nebraska, 69; 
Kansas, 58; and Oklahoma, 56. 

Or Spring WHEAT: Minnesota, 87; 
North Dakota, 96; Montana, 97; South 
Dakota, 82. 

Or Oats: Ohio, 77; Indiana, 53; Illi- 
nois, 61; Missouri, 79; lowa, 72; Minne- 
sota, 83; North Dakota, 94; Montana, 
97; South Dakota, 69; Nebraska, 59; 
Kansas, 68; and Oklahoma, 65. 

Or Corn: Ohio, 91; Indiana, 88; IIli- 
nois, 92; Missouri, 93; Iowa, 98; Minne- 
sota, 89; North Dakota, 71; Montana, 
92; South Dakota, 94; Nebraska, 93; 
Kansas, 83; and Oklahoma, 84. 


General Reports. 

The general reports given below are 
self-explanatory as to when harvest will 
begin and as to the general growth con- 
dition of wheat, corn and oats. 


OHIO. 


Lima, O. (1): Harvest of wheat, oats, 
corn and hay will be short on account of 
unfavorable weather. 

Sidney, O. (2): Will begin harvesting our 
wheat about the last of June. All growing 
crops now, except hay, are satisfactory. 

Greenville, O. (2): Wheat harvest first of 
July. Corn condition good. Oats fair. 

Bucyrus, O. (4): Winter wheat harvest 
will begin July 10. Oats will be short. Corn 
doing fairly well. 

Blanchester, O. (3): Wheat in head but 
looks like harvest three weeks later. 


Sov- 


Springfield, O. (2): Will cut wheat last 
week of June. Corn good; oats hurt by 
frosts. 

Circleville, O. (6): Wheat looks much 


better, large, well filled heads. 
Ansonia, O. (2): We had a good rain 
here this evening. Has been pretty dry. 
INDIANA, 


Wabash, Ind. (4): Winter wheat harvest 
begins about June 27. Rains improved 
wheat slightly. Oats very much improved. 
Corn in fine condition. 


Tipton, Ind. (5): Winter «wheat harvest 
will begin Ist to 10th. General growth now 
favorable to all grain. Had recent rains. 

Rensselaer, Ind. (1): About the 15th of 
July wheat harvest will begin. Stand of 
wheat, oats and rye very thin. Wheat is 
about one-half of average growth and may 


not thresh out even that as hot weather 
and drought caused very serious injury. 
Oats very short and probably only one- 


fourth crop can be harvested. Corn normal 
although needing moisture. 

Winchester, Ind. (8): Will be cutting 
wheat by the 30th. Oats very short but of 
fair color. 

Monticello, Ind. (1): Has been too dry 
for wheat and oats. One inch of rainfall 
June 13th puts corn in fine shape. 

Marion, Ind. (5): Wheat harvest will be- 
gin about July 4th. 


Delphi, Ind. (1): Drought has ruined oats, 


hurt wheat and retarded corn. Clover 

practically killed. No pasture. 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. (9): Winter wheat 

harvest started the 20th. Wheat growth 


fairly good. Oats very short. Corn back- 
ward. 

Winamagc, Ind. (1): 
Corn good. 

Rushville, Ind. (8): Threshing of wheat 
should begin about the first week in July. 

Markle, Ind. (7): The oats are about as 
long as a man’s finger. No rain here since 
the oats were sown until June 18th. 

Jasper, Ind. (3): Winter wheat harvest 
has begun. Corn is having the best pros- 
pect we have had in years. Oats have 
suffered by drought. 

Angola, tnd. (7): Drought has been 
severe. Rainfall over foot short of normal. 
Only one inch in May and 1.01 so far in 
June. Corn doing well now but must have 
more rain very soon. 

Decatur, Ind. (7): Very dry weather. Good 
rains in the last few days. 


ILLINOIS. 


Freeport, Ill. (4): Wheat and rye harvest 
will begin early in July.: Condition of 
wheat good. Corn very good. Oats very 
short but good color. 

Ashton, Ill. (4): Wheat harvest should 
begin July 10. Corn stand excellent. Fields 
clean. Growth normal. Oats injured by 
drought and heat. 

Odell, Ill. (7): Some very windy and cold 
days and some very hot. Bad for corn. 

Nashville, Ill. (3): Harvest of wheat will 
be completed this week. Quality fine. Corn 
doing well. Oats short and very poor. 

Vermont, Ill. (2): Wanter wheat light. 
Wheat filled well but is thin on ground. 

Lexington, Ill. (5): Oats and wheat very 
poor. Corn looking well. Haven't had 
enough rain. 

Eureka, III. (1): 
July 4th. 

Earlville, lil. (4): Have just had splendid 
rains and they will help immensely. Very 
fine show for corn. Oats stand a little 


short. , 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (5): Wheat harvest in 
about ten days. Excellent rains recently. 
Wheat will be poor crop. 

Decatur, Ill. (5): Wheat harvest will 
begin about July 1. Wheat fair, oats poor 
and corn good. 

Highland, Ill. (6): Wheat harvest is on 
now. Some fields promise 20 bus. to the 
acre and maybe right across the road it 
will not make more than 5 or 6. Corn is 
doing well. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. (4): 
Wheat heading. Corn doing well. 
heading out short on account 
weather. Hay short crop. 

MISSOURI, 

Corning, Mo. (1): Winter wheat harvest 


will begin July 1 or sooner. Wheat came 
out well in last two weeks, also oats. Corn 


Wheat and oats light. 


Wheat harvest will begin 


Fine rain recently. 
Oats 


of dry 


is fine. 
Higginsville, Mo. (2): Wheat cutting 
started yesterday. Rain last night will 


delay harvest two or three days. Most of 
wheat looking fine. 

Columbia, Mo. (5): 
full blast. Wheat poor. 
very poor. 

Paris, Mo. (5): Growth of all grain crops 
retarded by early dry and cool weather but 
now doing fine. 

Bethany, Mo. (1): Too much rain. Must 
have good weather or weeds will take the 
corn. 

Salisbury, Mo. (5): 
begin in three days. 

Marionville, Mo. (3): Wheat all in shock. 

Lamar, Mo. (3): Winter wheat harvest 
over June 20th. Oats ready for harvest. 
Corn making good growth. 

Springfield, Mo. (3): Weather favorable 
for wheat and corn and oats. 

Richmond, Mo. Wheat will be cut June 29. 

Sedalia, Mo. (5): Farmers cutting wheat. 
Oats will be ready in about two or three 
weeks. Corn looks good. 


IOWA. 


Wheat harvest is in 
Corn good. Oats 


Cutting wheat will 


Jefferson, la. (5): Oats look like a com- 
plete failure. 
Indianola, la. (6): Winter wheat will 


probably not begin to be harvested before 
the first week in July. 

Clemons, la. (5): No wheat. Oats are 
doing better but will never make a full 
crop and will do well to make one-half a 
erop. 

Randolph, la. (3): Wheat harvest will 
begin July 5th to 10th. Oats and wheat are 
short on account dry April and May. Corn 
growth is ten days ahead of normal. 
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CARELESSNESS 


Accumulations of dust and dirt in pit, workfloor and cupola of ele- 


| vator, neglect to lubricate motors and bearings, untidiness and bad 
housekeeping inside and about the premises, are the causes of most of the 


fires recorded as “Unknown,” and the result of CARELESSNESS. 


obvious that the burden of reducing the cost of insurance rests upon the 


policyholders and the habit of CARELESSNESS should be corrected. 


Whitten, la. (4): Early oats very poor 
crop. Late oats better. May turn out fair. 
Corn very good and doing fine. 


Marcus, la. (1): The freezing and strong 
winds have cut the corn crop badly and 
set it back for two or three weeks. The 
oats look bad, heading out 10 inches high 
and 10 to 14 grains to the straw where 
there should be 40 to 50 Kernels per straw. 
Hay crop very short. 

North Liberty, la. (8): No wheat. Oats 
short. Corn looking good." Ten days ahead 
of average. 

Belmond, la. ((4): 
not make more than one-half crop. 
looks fine. 

Gilbert, la. (5): Good rains the last 
week. Corn looking good but rains came 
too late to help early oats and hay. 

Tama, la. (5): Present moisture suffi- 
cient. Subsoil moisture very deficient. A 
season of dry weather and hot winds would 
soon cause alarm. 

Lowden, la. (8): Too early to say when 
wheat will be harvested. Fine rain yester- 
day. Wheat looks good generally, some 
fields very poor stand, others excellent, so 
it is with oats fields, some good, some fair 
and some fields very thin stand. Corn ap- 
pears best of all and we look for a big crop. 

Hamlin, la. (2): Wheat harvest will be- 
gin soon. Oats very short and heading out. 
Corn doing fine. Cultivating it for the 
second time. It is of good stand. 

Henderson, la. (3): Winter wheat harvest 
will start July 10th. Corn never looked 
better. Oats will be very short. 

Moulton, la. (6): No wheat to amount to 
anything. Corn is a fine stand. Good rains 
came in time. Oats and grass a little hurt 
by draught. 

Corydon, la. (6): No wheat here. 

New Hampton, la. (7): We have no wheat 
here of any kind. Corn and oats doing 
well now. 

New Sharon, la. (5): Wheat harvest 
begins July 10th. Oats heading short. Corn 
first class. 

Guthrie Center, la. (2): Winter wheat 
should be ready to harvest July 1st. Wheat 
now hurt by dry weather and frost. Every- 
body is admiring our corn crop but there 
was some replanting. Oats are improving 
but at best can only be a short crop. The 


straw is short. 

Glidden, la. (2):) Corn and oats doing 
very well now. Oats lengthening out. Corn 
growing fast. 

Clarinda, lowa (3): Winter wheat harvest 
will begin July 1 to 4. 


MINNESOTA. 


Eden Prairie, Minn. (6): Oats and wheat 
look good. Corn is late. 

Minneota, Minn. (3): Wheat and oats 
heading out short. Need favorable weather 
to properly mature. 

Prior Lake, Minn. (6): No winter wheat 
harvest for a month. All grains are look- 
ing good. Recent rains have helped a lot. 

Hutchinson, Minn. (6): Winter wheat 
just headed. Rye thin. Corn small. Oats 
have been damaged by the weather. There 
will not be the rye we looked for at one 
time, 

Warren, Minn. (1): 

Pretty wet in valley. 

Wells, Minn. (6): Winter wheat harvest- 
ing starts first part of July. Short straw 
and heads. Same applies to rye and oats. 
Corn good stand but too wet to work. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Lakota, N. D. (7): Plenty of moisture. 

Cavalier, N. D. (7): Conditions of grain 
very favorable. 

Sheyenne, N. D. (5): Wheat fine. 
fine but a little wet for corn, 

Carrington, N. D. (5): No winter wheat. 
All grains doing fine. 

Fargo, N. D. (7): Spring wheat making 
fine growth and is starting to head. 


Oats very short. Will 
Corn 


No winter wheat. 


Oats 


MONTANA. 


Great Falls, Mont. Wheat harvest about 
July 15th. Growth excellent for all crops. 

Missoula, Mont.: Wheat harvest will be— 
gin last half of July. 


i 
It is ja 
. 
4 


Valier, Mont.: There has been nearly 3.5 


inches cf moisture since June 6 and crop 
prospects are very good. ; 


SOUTH DAKOTA. } 

Brookings, S. D. (8): Oats heading short 
and short heads. 

Elk Point, S. D. (9): 
vest in three weeks. Spring wheat headed. 
Oats headed about 6 inches long. Corn 
growing fine. fi 

Flandreau, S. D. (8): Early oats improved 
with top growth sufficient for harvesting. 
Possibly fair yield, while late oats good for 
average crop prospect. Corn best prospect 
at this time. Clean fields, generally good 


Winter wheat har- 


stand, healthy color and normal growth. — 


Canton, S. D. (9): But little winter wheat 
here. 


Bridgewater, S. D. (8): Very little win- 


ter wheat. Our grains were hurt badly in 
this immediate territory. All grain heading © 
out short. 


KANSAS. 


Logan, Kans. (4): We will not get enough 


wheat to reseed. 

Uniontown, Kans. (9): No wheat to har- 

vest here. Oats about July ist. Corm 

growing fine but is small and late. 6 
Waldo, Kans. (5): Harvest on where there 


is grain which ripened too early under ab- | 


normal heat. 

Pittsburg, Kans. (9): Harvest of soft 
winter wheat in full blast and will be near- 
ly completed by the last of current week. 
Estimates vary as to probable range of 
yield, from 5 to 18 bushels per acre. Wheat 
has ripened up in excellent shape and the 
quality should be fine. 4 

Wichita, Kans. (6): I 
full swing. Corn growth good. Oats fai 

Neodesha, Kans. (9): Wheat spotted. 
Corn prospect fine. Oats fine. 3 

Oberlin, Kans. (1): Harvest this week. 
Corn prospect is good. ‘ 

Wellington, Kans. (6): 
nearly done. Threshing will start last 0} 
this week or first of next. ; 

Madison, Kans. (9): Now 
wheat. j 

Ashland, Kans. (3): Harvest begun June 


Wheat harvest 


8th and is general now. Oats are almost © 


failure. 

Wakenney, Kans. (2): Harvest will start 
this week. Grain was ripened early on 
account of high winds. Corn fair. Oats 
total failure. 

Junction City, Kans. (7): Harvest ge 


eral. Corn damaged some by maize bill b 
Hillsboro, Kans (5): Harvest commenced 

in this vicinity June 12th. Corn has a good 

stand and is making good progress. Oats 


crop good. 

Greensburg, Kans. (6): Harvest under 
way June 16th. Oats a failure. Barley 
poor. There is a chance for corn yet. 

Mahaska, Kans. (4): Oats are short. The 
corn is growing fast. J 


Plainville, Kans. (4): Harvest started 
June 15th. Rains last week showed much 
improvement. } 
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NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska City, Neb. (9): Harvest will 
probably begin July 1. Recent rains should 
help corn and late oats. 

Roseland, Neb. (9): Weather all right now 
for maturing wheat. Cutting in 10 days. 

Orleans, Neb. (6): About two weeks 
since harvest commenced. Much depends 
on the weather the next two weeks on 
wheat. Looks poorly. 

Superior, Neb. (9): No winter wheat to 
harvest. Fifty per cent decrease in oats 
yield. Corn doing fine. It is about normal. 

Belden, Neb. (7): Oats are heading a 
little short and look like a short crop. Corn 
is coming fine and ground is fine. 
| Neligh, Neb. (7): High winds cause dam- 
age on light lands necessitating replanting. 
‘Corn not damaged, doing fine. Drought 
/made oats short. 

Ashland, Neb. (9): Winter wheat harvest 
\will begin in ten days. 

| Beatrice, Neb. (9): Wheat on low land is 
jdoing fine. Upland looks good but short. 
/Oats short but well headed. 

Superior, Neb. (9): No wheat here. Oats 
prematurely ripened. Some cutting now. 
Had fine outlook for oats but has gone back 
on account of heat and drought. 

; McCook, Neb. (6): Winter wheat harvest 
jwill begin’ July 1. 

; Central City, (9): We have been 
‘getting frequent showers over here which 
jhave done lots of good and we are getting 
jreports now that wheat and oats have im— 
jproved very materially in the last two 
weeks. Corn is looking fine and it is in 
jgood condition. A little bit ahead of nor- 
mal at this time. 


OKLAHOMA. 


i Enid, Okla. (4): Wheat harvest about 
(completed and movement under headway. 
Marshall, Okla. (5): Winter wheat har- 
. Wheat now 
ithree-fifths cut and in shook. Growth of 
corn 100%, and oats 90%. 

Geary, Okla. (2): Harvest now on. 
erage yield will not be over 7 bu. 
| Altus, Okla. (3): Our harvest will be 
-practically over by last of week. 
Kingfisher, Okla. (4): Harvest of winter 
wheat about complete. 
qf + <> - 


THE PROPOSED U. K. FOOD 
; COUNCIL 


, 


‘Not All of Those in Authority in England 
in Favor of the Plan. 


The proposed plan for an English 
Food Council, through which all im- 
oorted food would be purchased is ap- 
Oarently meeting with some very stren- 
lous opposition. 

One of the chief objectors is T. H. 
Ryland, M. P., who recently spoke in 
cart as follows, against the plan: 


“T regret that Iam unable to accept the 
yroposals of my colleagues for the estab— 
jishment of a Food Council, and that, as 
“hose proposals constitute the main feature 
of their recommendations, I cannot join in 
signing their report. 
| “My first fundamental objection to their 
yroposals is that, while my colleagues con— 
rede that the competitive system hag 
vorked and has ensured the nation a reg— 
ilar and uninterrupted supply of bread and 
neat, nevertheless, in proposing the setting 
ip of a Food Council they propose a de— 
nite advance in the direction of State 
Socialism. Apart from objections to the 
‘mount of irritating interference with 
business by bureaucrats and amateurs, 
vhich their proposals would involve, the 
yravest aspect of their scheme is that, 
vhile it is certain to impose a heavy bur- 
jen on the taxpayer, it would entail a 
erious risk of actually increasing the cost 
»f the people’s food. I believe that this 
/ountry will best be served by the preser— 
ration of the competitive system. 


Av- 


‘ 


“My second fundamental objection to 
heir proposals is that underlying them is 
he assumption that while people engaged 
in other walks of life, whether employers 
»r workers, are justified in getting the best 
price they can for that which they sell, 
vhether goods or services, those engaged 
‘n the food trades should adopt for com— 
nercial purposes principles of philanthropy 
nd self-denial which are not expected of 
ther businesses, trades and professions. 

“My thire fundamental objection to their 
wroposals is that there is an element of 
/onceit about them. Those engaged in the 
ood trades have been enabled by long ex— 
erience to master the complexities and 
\ifficulties of industries and development 
‘f which has not been so haphazard as my 
olleagues would suggest. Into that com-— 
slicated system my ecclleagues would thrust 
‘heir amateur Food Council, armed with 
Owers to issue directions. The amateur 
haracter of this body is 10 he preserved 
y requiring the members to retire in ro— 
ation. The Council is to be made up of 
our officials or quasi-officials; two per-— 
ons,, one of whom shall be a woman, to 
epresent all the local authorities of Eng— 
and, Scotland and ¥ 
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TERMINAL MARKETS. 
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harvest and reports from the Sacramento 
district are even less favorable. Already 
California exporters are paying a stiff 
premium over feed prices for bright brew- 
ing barley to cover foreign sales that have 
been made. There will be a fine barley crop 
in the Northwest this year, both in size 
and quality, and grain men are looking for- 
ward to a good share of the export trade 
being turned this way. Barley tonnage en- 
gagements made by exporters give the 
shippers the option of loading here or on 
the sound, as well as at San Francisco, 
which will be fortunate for them if they 
cannot get enough good grade barley in 
California to meet their requirements. 
Terminal receipts, in cars, were reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 


Portland— Wht. Bly. Flr. Crn. Ots. Hy. 
Sea. to date...14,842 526 1,899 592 734 2,099 


Meare Alon. ..: 26,340 237 2,757 479 701 2,136 
Tacoma— 

Sea. to date... 4,417 311 294 545 286 359 
Seattle— 

Sea. to date... 7,369 322 2,597 742 546 1,678 

Vearw arora 10,895 449 3,430 141 475 1,163 
Astoria— 

wea. to date... 2,023), 3 1920) 1996 AT 

Year #22070 c0;.. 3,922 5 173 4 16 36 


PEORIA, ILL. 
L. L. Eckard, Correspondent. 


Fred Olsen of James E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor on Peoria ’Change 
Friday. 

Oats receipts were 6 cars. The market 
was inactive and values were lc lower. 
No. 3 white sold at 47%c local. 


Cash corn was decidedly weak Saturday 
with 55 cars. Prices were quoted 2c lower, 
caused mostly by the weakness in the fu— 
ture market. There was a good demand at 
the decline. No. 2 yellow, $1.09%; No. 
yellow, $1.08%; No. 4 yellow, $1.07%; No. 3 
mixed, $1.08%. 

The recent rains have made wonderful 
improvement in crops in this’ section. 
Wheat is maturing very fast and cutting 
will commence in some fields within the 
next ten days. The yield is expected to be 
very light, as close examination of many 
fields show the heads only. partly filled. 
Oats headed out very short and about half 
a crop is expected. 


Grain receipts and shipments at Peoria 
for week ending June 20, compared with 
same week last year, as reported by secre— 
tary Peoria Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts— 1925. 1924. 
"WCAC. as hyo apevers \orcrafeiis) ark 24,200 32,150 
(Ole) a MMA S pict ROOD eG Oo 6 381,900 238,450 
Oats: eer. se aietslerdatec etches 146,200 218,600 
TRV.@o tactater> Ae ere eco ies TSZo) cave Mareieves 1,200 
IS Arlo y scien oucrapercicoreeteioteete 20,800 2,800 

573,100 493,200 

Shipments— 1925. 1924. 
WPOaE s & 3 srctereerera: e-nslors rang 19,200 36,250 
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366,650 431,450 


TRADE NOTES 


“Cleeco” for Cleaning. 

“Cleeco” cleansing compound, of 
which H. J. Klinger & Co., of Butler, 
Pa., are the distributors, is an ideal 
cleaner for dairies, creameries, cheese 
factories, milk plants, ice cream fac- 
tories, packing houses, ete. It contains 
no soap, caustic potash, acid or abrasion, 
and yet it is antiseptic, odorless, taste- 
less, sanitary and effective. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We acknowledge the 1925 directory of 
the members of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Ass’n, including list of officers, 
constitution of by-laws, trade rules, ete., 
as comprised by C. F. Prouty, secretary 
of the association. 
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New Complaints. 


The Summit Grain Co., of Denver, 
Colo., has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission alleg- 
ing that the C. M. & St. P. et al., charged 
unjust and unreasonable rates on bulk 
corn from Jefferson, S. Dak., to Fowler, 
Colo. 

The Hodgson-Davis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has filed a complaint 
alleging that the C. B. & Q. et al., 
charged an unlawful rate on wheat from 
St. Francis, Kan., to Wausau, Wis., via 
Kansas City. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., of St. Louis, 
have filed a complaint against the C. C. 
& O., et al., alleging excessive charges 
were assessed on hay, reconsigned at St. 
Paul, Va. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO,’S 
CROP REPORT. 


The past week has brought very few 
changes agriculturally. With the excep- 
tion that warm weather was beneficial 
te corn and cotton in their respective 
producing areas. It was rather cool in 
the northwest. 

Temperature changes were quite rap- 
id. While there was considerable re- 
lief from dry conditions prevailing a 
week ago in the form of good showers, 
there are still many sections of the 
country that are too dry, particularly in 
the South Atlantic states and the south- 
west. If central and south Texas does 
not get rain soon it will result in a to- 
tal crop failure. 

The great corn belt of the central 
states received from moderate to heavy 
rains and although slight local damage 
resulted in some cases, in most in- 
stances these were most beneficial. 

Winter wheat has improved some. 
Spring wheat is looking from fair to ex- 
cellent. The latter condition is found in 
the Dakotas, particularly in North Da- 
kota. 

Oats is headed out very short and har- 
vesting has begun in the more southerly 
portions of the belt. 

Rye is not at all satisfactory. 

Corn is much improved and as a 
whole is in very good condition. Much 
of the more southerly corn area requires 
rain.—F.. Baackes, Vice President and 
General Sales Agent, June 20. 


WHEAT AT VANCOUVER. 


At the present time there are about 
2,000,000 bushels’of old crop wheat in 
the terminals at Vancouver, all or most 
of it controlled by the Canadian wheat 
pool, which recently took a charter at 
32s for July shipment to the United 
Kingdom. At this time the indicated 
carryover is taken in the trade to be 
about 2,000,000 bushels or the equivalent 
to say $4,000,000. The arrival of Cali- 
fornia barley on the market, with the 
comparative activity of Portland and 
other American Pacific chartering, sea- 
sonally lifts up rates, and it is well un- 
derstood the holders of wheat at Van- 
couver are taking chances right now. 

Thus far there has been no charter- 
ing for new crop. Its movement is 
months off. Vessel rates are low, and 
the condition of the crop is promising, 
and if the precedent is followed when 
marketing becomes active rates will be 
higher than they are now. 

OOo 


MUST HAVE HIGHER RATES. 


At the annual meeting of the Na-} 
tional Association of Savings Bank offi-}) 
cials, which was held in Poland Springs, }. 


Maine, last week, when the question 


of the finances of the Chicago, Milwau-& 


kee & St. Paul Railroad was under dis- 
cussion, all of the speakers agreed that 
there was urgent need for higher 
freight rates to take care of the oper- 
ating costs of today. 

George Roosevelt, New York invest- 
ment banker, blamed the plight of the 
St. Paul on political expediency which, 
he said, had resulted in sacrificing the 
road rather than invite the protests 
of Western farmers against even slight 
rate advances. Mr. Roosevelt said that 
if some fairy godmother should present 
the road to any group of operators it 
must become bankrupt within ten years 
unless adequate rates were provided. 


—_—- 


WANT BIG ELEVATOR AT AL- 
BANY. 


The state of New York will be asked 
to build a 1,000,000 bushel grain eleva- 
tor for the new Deeper Hudson port at 
a cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Albany Port District Commis- 
sion has voted to present its case for 
a state owned grain elevator before 
Governor Smith’s commission on the 
use of the barge canal, which is to or- 
ganize in Albany. 


Don’t let your subscription 
you may lose valuable numbers. 
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LOOK OUT! 


FOR 


HEAVY LOSSES 


HANDLING 


New Crop Grain 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


can be used profitably NOW 


Seedburo 
Quality 


is now used by the Government, 
Grain. Inspection Departments 
and more than 10,000 mills and 
elevators. 


OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVAL 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


in all sizes from one compart- 
ment to six, heated by gas, 
electricity or alcohol. 


HEAT YOUR TESTER with 
Electricity—with or with- 
out automatic shut-off. 


/ DOCKAGE 
PERCENTAGES: 


SPECIAL ‘‘FOUR-IN-ONE”’ 
SCALE NO. 14 


This scale, designed and manu- 
factured by us, satisfies a long- 
felt want in the grain trade, for 
a small, complete office scale for 


weighing samples for moisture 
test and for determining test 
weights for bushel, dockages, 


weights for mailing, samples, ete. 


Write for prices on moisture 
testers and complete catalog of 
SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
seed testing equipment, which 
includes grain grade specifica- 
tions. 


We are the largest handlers of 
Grain and Seed Testing Equip- 
ment in the world. 


Adequate stock always—prompt 


shipment is assured. We will 
appreciate your business. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE PRICE 


Terminal Markets 


NEW ORLEANS. 
M. L. Davis, Correspondent. 


Stocks in elevator as of today: Wheat, 
540,000 bushels; corn, 105,000 bushels; oats, 
29.000 bushels; rye, 2,000 bushels. 


T. J. Conroy, assistant manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, is spending 
his vacation in Bay, St. Louis, Miss. 

Standard Blackstrap Molasses is steady 
at 1146c per gallon f. 0. b. tank ears New 
Orleans and light blackstrap 1s quoted at 
121%%c per gallon. 

L. C. Frantz, Jr., treasurer of A. K. 
Miller Co., Inc., general southern agents of 
the North German Lloyd S. S. Co., has re- 
turned from a business visit to Tennessee, 
which State was recently placed under the 
jurisdiction of the local company. 

The United States Government have this 
week received title to the company or Bar- 
row Canal, which is 8% miles long and 
connects Lockport in Lafourche Parish to 
Bourg in Terrebonne Parish. This is the 
last toll link in Louisiana on the route of 
the intracoastal canal which will ultimately 
connect New Orleans’ with Brownsville, 
Texas. It is understood the sale price 
was $84,000.00. 

May 3lst marked the completion of the 
first year of operation under the direction 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Tonnage handled during the twelve months 
totalled 925,472 tons on_ the Mississippi 
River alone. Down-stream tonnage dur- 
ing the year was 460,905 tons, while 464,567 
tons were moved up-stream. The bulk of 
the down-stream movement consisted of 
grain, and the bulk of shipments north 
bound were ore and sugar. 

Tonnage handled on the Mississippi River 
by the Mississippi Warrior Barge Line dur- 
ing the six months ending May 30, totalled 
518,080 tons, or at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 
tons per year. Approximate figures for May 
show the line handled approximately 40,000 
tons downstream and 56,500 tons upstream. 
The upstream movement was the greatest 
of any month in the history of the line, but 
the falling off in the grain movement south 
bound kept the month’s total below that 
of April when 98,545 tons were handled both 
ways. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


G. E. Blewett, Correspondent. 


Weather. 

Weather in Texas the past week has 
been exceedingly hot and dry with a few 
scattered showers insufficient to relieve the 
extended drought or to bring needed mois— 
ture to cotton and row crops. Tempera— 
tures have been rather high with hot nights 
and hot bright days. 

Harvesting of wheat and oats is in full 
blast and good progress is being made over 
the entire state, but so far very little 
threshing has been done and the movement 
of new crop wheat and oats are the lighest 
ever known at this season of the year. 

Business. 

Business the past week has been very 
disappointing, as there seems no inclination 
on the part of country shippers to sell 
short even at what they think is very high 
prices, and on the other hand millers are 
not overly anxious to obtain supplies ex- 
for their immediate requirements. 

Wheat. 

Receipts of wheat this past week have 
been very light and elevator stocks have 
been drained heavily and all but one con- 
cern have cleaned out their entire stocks 
of wheat. Country shippers have been 
rather reluctant to sell any new wheat for 
future delivery, although they seem _ to 
think that values will be sharply lower 
later when the movement gets under way. 
Exporters who have been out of the mar-— 
ket the past two months came in Tuesday 
with bids for prompt shipments, but their 

sis was low to prove attractive, as 
what wheat was offered was disposed of to 
mills and speculators at premiums of 5 to 


eept 


too 


6e over export basis. 

Old wheat is rather hard to obtain ex-— 
cept from elevators here and mills are 
eager buyers of all offered at good pre- 
miums. New crop wheat is moving ex- 


tremely slowly and so far there has been 


SPECIALISTS 
Texas Red Oats 


HANDLERS 


Corn—Wheat— 
Kaffir—Milo 


CLEMENT GRAIN CO 
Waco, Texas 


THE BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY 
Harry H. BinghantPiclideee 
Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Cormignments Salictted 
INDSANAPOLIS, IND. 


only one car, whereas formerly there would 
have been several cars here by this time. 
Mills are showing some inclination to buy 
new crop wheat in small lots but not to 
stock up at this level, as they all think 
they will be able to fill their bins with 
much cheaper wheat later on. 


June 20 values of wheat here are as fol— 
lows, basis delivered Texas common points 
or Texas group three points. Old crop 
wheat en route or quick shipment—No. 
dark hard wheat, $1.82; No. 1 hard wheat, 
$1.77; No. 1 mixed, 75% soft, $1.75. New 
crop wheat, basis No. 1 hard—No. 1 mixed, 
2c less, No. 3 grades to apply; en route, 
$1.72; June shipment, $1.70; F. H., July, 
$1.67: L. H., July, $1.65. 

Corn. 

Receipts of corn the past week have been 
rather light with slow offers from the 
country, while demand has been good and 
further depletion of elevator stocks here is 
noted. Premiums are somewhat_ higher 
with some improvement in demand for all 
classes of corn. New crop corn in very 
bad shape with a very small chance of any 
production in this state, as dry, hot winds 
have played havoe with what little there 
was in north Texas that was cultivated 
into roasting ear stage. June 20 values, 
Dasis group 1—No. 2 yellow corn en route 
or spot $1.20, prompt $1.19; No. 2 white 
corn en route or spot $1.19, prompt $1.18; 
No. 2 mixed corn en route or spot $1.13, 
prompt $1.12. 

Oats. 

Receipts have been steady this week with 
somewhat slower demand and premiums 
have been lowered as resellers in Texas 
sought to unload their surplus and obtain 
paper profits. White oats have been un- 
changed with fair demand and some trad— 
ing in deferred shipments, although most 
of the trade seems inclined to play for a 
break before loading up at these levels. 
Red oats have been very slow in moving 
on this crop and trading very limited al- 
though demand is steady and premiums are 
holding firm. Today, June 20, values basis 
Texas group 1—No. 3 white oats, bulk, 
spot 61c, prompt 60c, August 58e, Septem- 
ber 57c, October 56c; No. 3 red oats, bulk, 
spot 62c, prompt 62c, August 62c. 

Milo and Kafir. 


Receipts and offers of the sorghums have 
been liberal with a slow demand and values 
are somewhat lower although the country 
dealers are not inclined to sell freely nor 
to offer much, as the growing crop needs 
rain badly and unless this is received soon 
great damage will result. June 20 values 
here, basis Texas common or group 3 
points—No. 3 or better yellow milo, spot 
$9 22 en route $2.21, prompt $2.20; No. 3 or 
better white kafir, spot $2, en route $2, 
prompt $1.98. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
W. F. Kerr, Correspondent. 


R. A. Judd, aged 67, a pioneer grain 
dealer of Afton, died recently. 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, made a business trip to 
Hutchinson, Kans., last week. 

The Ardmore Flour & Feed Co., Ardmore, 
has contracted for the erection of a ware— 
house 28x60 feet adjoining its plant in Ard-— 
more. 

J. Lloyd Ford, general manager of the 
Shawnee Milling Co. and president of the 


Cklahoma Millers’ League, was a recent 
Oklahoma City visitor. 
George C. Grogan, general manager of 


the Great Plains Milling & Grain Co., has 
been re-elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma City Traffic As— 
sociation. 

While E. R. Humphrey, Enid grain deal— 
er, and his wife were on a Shrine excur- 
sion to the Pacifie coast recently, burglars 
entered their home at Enid and took val-— 
uables worth over $200. 

Officials of the leading railroads operating 
in the Oklahoma grain belt say that plenty 
of cars will be available this year for mov= 
ing the grain. The Rock Island reports a 
soe ‘ry number of cars available than ever 

efore. 


F. C. Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has completed 


the first week of group meetings of mem— 
bers in the western part of the state. A 
report of the meetings has not yet been 
prepared. 

Frank Gresham, general manager of the 
defunct Gresham Flour Mills Corporation 
of Guthrie, recently was acquitted in the 
Federal Court at Guthrie of the charge of 
violating the federal warehouse act. He 
was accused of issuing receipts for grain 
that had not been placed in the bins. 

Oklahoma wheat was about three-fourths 
harvested soon after the middle of June. 


F. Y. JOHNSON 


BROKER 
FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND MILL 


FEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 


Offices: Candler Building 
ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 


CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Labor was provided everywhere needed and 
fair weather prevailed. Reports of yields 
from combination machines show an aver— 
age of about 8 bushels per acre. It is be- 
lieved that this will be the average for the 
state, making a total yield of about 25,- 
000,000 bushels. 


Myron BE. Humphrey, general manager of 
the Chickasha Milling Co., reports comple— 
tion of concrete grain storage bins at 
Chickasha and a new elevator at Junction, 
making a storage capacity for the company 
of 270,000 bushels at Chickasha and 200,000 
bushels in country elevators. The com— 
pany also has installed a new feed mill 
and erected a brick warehouse and made 
minor improvements in the flour mill. S. 
Cc. Masters, who formerly was a grain deal- 
er at Watonga, has been employed as grain 


buyer and F. H. Wallace has been in- 
stalled as assistant sales manager. Mr. 


Humphrey says that new wheat thus far 
purchased is of good quality and he be- 
lieves that the quality for the state will be 
as good as the average. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


F. R. Houlton, Correspondent. 


The receipts of grain at Denver the past 
week were one hundred three cars. 


J. H. Wood, wholesale flour broker of 
Brookhaven, Miss., was a visitor in town. 

c. C. Coleman, flour dealer of Idaho 
Springs, Colo., was in Denver recently on 
a business trip. 

Chauncey Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha Flour Mills, stopped in Denver 
on his way to Salt Lake. 

Herb Hawkins, flour jobber of Paducah, 
Ky., was recently in Denver enjoying a va- 
cation along with business. 

M. A. Beyer, of the Lexington Flour 
Mills, at Lexington, Nebr., called upon 
some of his friends in the flour trade re- 
cently. 


BALTIMORE. 


Robert C. Neu, Correspondent. 


Lewis G. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., grain 
and flour commission merchants of this 
market, left last week on a motoring trip 
South. 


J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain commission merchants and forward- 
ers of this market, will spend the summer 
abroad. ‘ 


Among the out-of-town visitors on the 
floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce last week were C. R. Troutner, flour 
merchant of Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


At the regular monthly meeting on June 
17 of the Baltimore Flour Club, held at the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
plications from two new members were re- 
ceived, 

J. Bs Wm: Bax, of G. A. Haxs~& Co, 
grain, hay and feed merchants of this city, 
has resigned as a member of the grain 
committee of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

E. Steen & Bro., grain receivers and 
shippers of this market, have removed their 
offices from the Chamber of Commerce 
building to their main plant at 1411 War- 
ner Street. 

Harvesting of the new wheat and rye 
crops was expected to begin in southern 
Maryland and on the Eastern Shore of the 
state on June 20. Corn has ~ all been 
planted and the crop is showing up well. 

The members of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce have been invited by Secre- 


tary J. W. McCord, of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Asg’n, to attend the 42nd annual 


meeting of that association, at 


Ohio, June 23 and 24. 

THOSs Gy Crait, OB formerly of the Bal- 
timore Grain Company, receivers and ex- 
porters of this market, is now representing 


Toledo, 


on the floor of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, Westheimer & Co.,_ stocks, 
bonds and provisions, 213 East Redwood 
Street, this city. 

Although the hay crop of the United 
States as a whole has deteriorated, the 
condition of hay in Maryland on June 1 


was considerably above that for the entire 
country and a production of 621,000 tons 
for this State is forecast, compared with a 
five-year average of 595,000 tons. 

The first new wheat of the season to 
reach the Baltimore market came to hand 
on June 17, a small lot consigned to Messrs. 
Cephas M. Lewis & Sons from the Rappa- 
hannock section of Virginia. The wheat, 
while in damp condition, showed clean, well 
developed berry, but contained an admix- 


Consignments Solicited 


E. L. LUIBEL CO. 


GRAIN BROKER 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. M. RICHARDSON 
RICHARDSON BROS. 


lacey 
GRAIN,FLOUR and ILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers’ National Association 
CommercialExchange,Philadelphis Pa 
ChamberofCommerce, Philadelphia Ps 
‘Tllinois Grain Dealers’ Assoctation 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
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The Rocky Mountain Grain Co, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Always in Market 
All Grain 


i 


: b 


A. RAVAUD 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Established 1894 


Offices: 1 Rue des Italiens, PARIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘ARAVAU”’ Paris 
Branch Offices: Nantes Bordeaux Marseilles 


a 


parcel was bought by C. J. Landers & Co, 


ture of smut and a trace of garlic. 
at $1.75 per bushel. Last year the first new 
wheat, also from Virginia, arrived on July 
3 and brought $1.15 per bushel. 4 


BUFFALO. ; 
O. W. Randolph of the Randolph Grain 


Co., Toledo, was a recent Buffalo visitor. _ 
The Maple Leaf Milling Co.’s officials 


are considering plans for a 10,000-bbl. flour 
mill in this city. 


H. C. Veatch, representative of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is back from a business 
trip to New York, Baltimore and points in 
the South. 


The Holmes-Browning Co. marine ad- 
justers, last week sold the wheat and bar- 
ley that were on the barges which were 
recently sunk in the New York state barge 
canal. 

L. D. Kamm, representative in this terri- 
tory for the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co. of Omaha, attended a sales conference 


i oe © 


in New York called by Joseph Weaver, the 
company’s sales manager. vd 
——— 4 
MEMPHIS. ¢ 


George Williamson, Correspondent. 2 


J. M. Cook, of the E. G. L. Feed Manu- 
facturing Co., Helena, Ark., was an ex- 
change visitor on Monday. 


David T. P. Nelson, of the buying de- 
partment of the Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
mingled with the trade early in the week. 


Among those registering at the Mer- 
chants exchange during the week were J. 
K. Dunn, McComb City, Miss.; P. H. Jones, 
Paris, Tenn., and F. W. Lee, New York 
City. e 
This territory continued without much 
rain for the past week, only showers hay- 
ing been received at some points. The 
situation as it affects corn and forage crops 
is beginning to be serious, although in the 
low land sections the former is reported 
in fine condition. Cotton is holding 4 
remarkably well, except in a-few limit 
localities, and present prospects are un- 
usually favorable for this early in the sea- 
son. This station is behind average rain- 
fall since January 1, about 17.5 inches. 


Business continues quiet, as buyers are 


taking everything in small quantities. 
Stocks in all hands are small and actual 
feeding is believed to be up to average. 


The trade generally feels uncertain as to 
prices and is not disposed to get away 
from the policy of buying cautiously. Re- 
ceipts are light, with cash prices off a little 
compared with last week end. Three whi 

corn is quotable June 20, at $1.16, 3 mixes 
at $1.08, and 3 yellow at $1.17. The chief 
demand comes from the feed manufac- 
turers. Oats are still in fair demand and 
cash white are quotable at 5414 to 55. $ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Geo. A. Rudderow, 


Exports of grain for the week ending 
June 19, were, wheat, 582,425 bus.; oa 
299,084 bus.; barley, 14,937 bus. ‘ 

William P. Brazer, member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, who. recently retired 
from the grain business, left here on Tues- 
day last to make an extended visit to re 
tives in Pasadena, Calif. 

Receipts of flour and grain for the week 
ending June 20th were, flour, 40,876 bbIs.; 
wheat, 148,600 bus.; corn 1,523 bus.; oats, 

30,173 


+ 
‘4 


Correspondent. — 


21.161 bus.; rye, 1921, bus.; barley, 
bus.; and 400 tons feed. “f 

Levi G. West, manager of the Quaker 
City Flour Mills, Philadelphia, arrived home 
on Saturday from Tampa, and other points 
of interest in Florida. where he has been 
for the past three weeks. 


The following out of town visits were 
registered at the Commercial Exchange 
during the past week, H. W. Lyle, Toms 
River, N. J.; S. Weigel, Salem, N. J.; Stan- 
ley Shelmire. Wilmington, Del.; E. F. Em- 
mons, Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. Pieree 
New York City; L. W. Steelman, State Col- 
lege; Samuel A. Beck, Townsend's Int 


Palmetto Sales Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wholesale Brokers 
Grain, Hay, Feeds and Flour Exelusivel 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


mune 24, 1925. 


N. J.; Frank J. Webb, Smyrna, Del.; Cyrus 
Weiss, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Dudley G. Roe, 
Suddlersviile, Md.; B. H. Feninger, Centre- 
ville, Md. 

Harvey C. Miller, head of the grain firm 
of L. F. Miller & Sons, and President of 
the Merchant’s Warehouse Company, 
Southern Steamship lines, Tide water 
terminal and other organizations is occupy- 
ing his cottage with his family at Ocean 
City, N. J. Morris F. Miller and mother, 
also his brother Roy are occupying their's. 

A. E. Brecht, No. 511 Hanserry street, 
who for nearly sixty years had been ac- 
tively engaged as a flour commission mer- 
chant with mills at 15th and Carpenter 
streets, died early on Friday morning last, 
at his home, of cancer in the stomach. He 
was 74 years of age and was a member 
of the Commercial Exchange and other 
business organizations. 

Philadelphia Flour Market. 


Philadelphia, June 20.—Receipts of flour 
were 40,8/6 bbls. The market continues 
dull and without important change. 


We quote per 196 lbs. packed in 140-lb. 
jute sacks: 

Soft winter straight, western $8.50@8.75; 
soft winter straight, nearby, $8.25@8.50; 
hard winter straight, $8.25@8.75; hard win- 
ter short patent, $8.75@9.25; spring first, 
clear, $7.75@8.25; spring patent, $8.50@8.90; 
spring short patent, $9.00@9.50; fancy 
spring and city mills patent family brands, 
$9.60@10.25. 

Rye flour, $7.00@7.25 per bbl. in sacks, as 
to quality. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Cc. G. White, Correspondent. 


The hay arrivals for the week amounted 
to 315 carloads, market steady, No. 1 alfalfa 
hay selling at $19.00 to $21.00; No. 1 barley 
hay,. $20.00 to $21.00; No. 1 oat hay, $21.00 
to $22.00. 

The market at this terminal during the 
week ending June 16th has been very firm 
on barley and mill feeds, but shows a de- 
cline in corn. The demand is very good tor 
nearly all grain and grain products and 
the arrivals have been about normal with 
nothing left on track at the close of the 
week. 

The ground feed arrivals for the week 
amounted to 42 cars, the demand very 
good with the prices firm. Utah-Idaho mill 
run selling at $42.00; Kansas Bran, $39.00; 
- alfalfa meal, $29.00; molasses alfalfa, $27.00; 

cottonseed meal, $40.00; copra meal, $38.00; 
| linseed meal, $49.00; beet pulp, $35.60; rolled 
barley, $40.00. 
No. 2 yellow. corn for prompt or 10 days’ 

shipment is selling at $2.36; No. 2 yellow 
corn, Board terms, is being offered at $2.35 
with a bid of $2.33; $3 or better eastern 
white bulk kafir, Board terms, not spot, is 
being offered at $2.37%4 with a bid of $2.25; 
No. 2 feed barley, prompt, is being offered 
at $1.82% with a bid of $1.70; No. 2 white 
| bulk kafir spot is being offered at $2.40 
-_ with a bid of $2.37; December barley in 100- 
, ton lots is being offered at $1.674% with a 
» bid of $1.6242. 
‘2 


BOSTON. 


The Winchester Flour Co. of Worcester 
| has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. 3 


William Mackie, 
S. Leviston, has returned from a 
to Minneapolis. 


' _R. C. Sowden, president, New Era Milling 

| Co., Arkansas City, Kans., was a recent 

» business visitor in the city. 

t Among recent visitors on the floor of the 

, Grain and Flour Exchange were J. . 

' Fahey of New York, E. J. Thomas of Syra- 
cuse and W. E. Gould of Chicago. 


| A. K. Topper, chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee of the Flour and Grain 
Exchange, has been appointed New Eng- 
land representative on the demurrage and 
storage committee of the National Indus- 
| trial Traffic League. 


| A meeting of the retail grain trade of 
New England was held in Boston June 15. 
The associations represented were the Re- 
tail Grain Dealers of Greater Boston, 
| Massachusetts Retail Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
| Vermont Retail Grain Dealers Ass'n, Rhode 
| Island Retail Grain Dealers Ass’n and the 
| New Bedford Retail Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


} ————— 


TOLEDO. 
S. M. Bender, Correspondent. 


Jesse D. Huribut and wife have returned 
‘from California where they attended the 
| Shriners Convention. 

P. G. Plank, formerly of Jeromesville, 
Ohio, has accepted a position with the 
Wooster Milling Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


| 
| 

| John Luscombe of Southworth & Co., will 
| attend the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers 
} 


sales representative of 
trip 


Convention in Chicago, Monday and Tues- 
day, June 22-23. 


H. P. Evans, son of C. H. Evans, miller 
at Galion, Ohio, has leased the Brick mill 
at Kenton, Ohio, and will operate the same 
during the coming season. 


Ernest Kuehn of the Crumbaugh-Kuehn 
Co. has returned from a trip of several 
weeks duration, during which time he visit- 
ed in Florida and other southern states. 
Fred Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co. says 
he looks more than ever like Bill Bryan 
since he returned from_ there. 

Ohio millers report everything dry and 
lets of rain needed to make a fair corn 
and oats crop. Pastures are dried up in 
many localities though first cutting alfalfa 
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Ask for Bulletin. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


2774 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 
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Mills, and industries in Grain, Feed, 
Starch and Grain products lines generally. 
Save money and avoid risks, 


34 years of specialization in temperature control 


Also in New York, Boston, Toronto 


and 31 other principal cities. See your telephone directory. 
SMM OOOO MLL i 
has been very heavy in the southern part facilities are for handling public grain. 
of the state. It is too dry and hot for The estimated cost is $350,000. 
wheat and it looks like a short crop most Frank L. Watkins, whose record as 


everywhere. 

Local mills are finding it hard to get 
enough grain to supply their local require- 
ments and cars on spot are bringing good 
prices. Old wheat is scarcer than it has 
been all season and is bringing excellent 
premiums. Milling trade outside are 
gocd buyers and the flour demand has 
shown greater activity. Millfeeds are 
strong with stocks low in first and second 
hands and bran and mixed feed have been 


ruling higher than for some time. It is 
likely that with a short hay crop there 
will be a good demand for feed during 


Corn and oats have 
fair prices and the 
supply most of the 


the summer months. 
been bringing very 
demand exceeds the 
time. 
NEW YORK. 
J. M. Nugent, Correspondent. 

There was a scattered business in barley 
and oats for export. In fact there has 
been a fair trade in oats from day to day. 

During the past week, the following 
gentlemen visited the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange: H. F. Marsh, J. W. 
Daniels and C. MacMillan and E. J. 
Grimes, all of Minneapolis, also G. F. Ben- 
son of Montreal; A. R. Campbell of Gal- 
veston, J. W. Cain of Kansas City, L. A. 
Draper of Duluth, W. McCarthy of Duluth, 
and D, A. Campbell of Toronto. 

The foreign demand for wheat has been 
disappointing recently. Export purchases 
during the week were rather limited with 
buyers influenced to hold off owing to the 
excellent outlook for European crops and 
the continued pressure of nearby parcels 
and cargoes of wheat off European ports. 
There was a small scattered trade in Mani- 
tobas and some durums, also a few parcels 
of American Winters and Spring wheats 
but the total in the aggregate did not ex- 
ceed 2% million bushels. 

Flour Situation. 

New York, June 20.—All advices indicated 
a better demand for flour over the week, 
especially in the Northwest. Much of this 
buying was in the way of replacing un- 
usually low stocks. 

Southwestern milling centers reported a 
fine milling inquiry, and mills were under- 
stcod to have paid $1.50 per bushel for new 
wheat in Kansas. This is the first sign of 
a business revival in flour for two or three 
months. 

The export demand continues’ rather 
slack and the clearances are the smallest 
in some time. 

Spring Patents were quoted at $8.50 to 
$9.00, Soft Winter Straights $8.25 to $8.75, 
and Hard Winter Straights $8.25 to $8.75 
per 196 lbs. 


CINCINNATI. 


George Mosbacker, Correspondent. 


Geo. Wirth, of the De Molet Grain Co., is 
enjoying a two week’s vacation motoring 
in the East. 

Walter O’Connell will succeed Frank L. 
Watkins as Cincinnati representative of 
the Cleveland Grain and Milling Co. 

Dan B. Granger Co. had the first car 
of new hay of the season, a car of clover, 
of good green color, but somewhat short 
and showing some stubble, which they dis- 
vosed of at $16.75 per ton. 

The lower basis of storage offerings of 
corn was depressing to the market this 
week, but the demand was fair. Factors 
both from mills for white grades and from 
feeders for mixed or nearly yellow. 


D. J. Schuh, Executive Secretary of the 
Grain and Hay Exchange, left for Toledo 
on last Monday where he will attend the 


Ohio Grain Dealers’ Convention on June 
23 and 24. He will also attend the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Mid-summer meetings to be 
held at Michigan City, Ind., June 25 and 26. 

The demand for cash Wheat from mills, 
owing to scarcity of old, was active, and 
inquiries from Southern mills for one and 
two car lots for mixing with new Ten- 
nessee wheat and to time them over until 
the movement of new becomes larger were 
considerably increased. The market how- 
ever was governed by option fluctuation 
and was about Se lower for the week. Poor 
stuff was almost unsalable. 

Stocks of grain held in Cincinnati eleva- 
tors for last week and previous weeks were 
as follows: 

June 19, June 12, 


1925 1925 
Wheat. 7 DUSs si ds skesae so, cares 100,946 90,712 
CoBhs Buss o hees kh cases oe 81,622 114,278 
Oa fae Wea eine sauces esre eco ie 33,160 37,197 
RG, DRS ei osc the pee sss 9,019 8,974 


The Cincinnati grain handling’ facilities 
of the Early & Daniel Co. are to be sup- 
plemented by a»new elevator of one mil- 
fion bushels capacity, nearing completion. 
{i is comprised of 16 concrete tanks, 30 feet 
in diameter and 112 feet high. In addition 
to the private business of the company, its 


President of the Grain and Hay Exchange 
was one of which he may well feel proud, 
and who previous to his election as presi- 
dent served the exchange as a member of 


the Board of Directors for five years, 
tendered his resignation which became ef- 
fective on last Tuesday. Mr. Watkin’s 


resignation was due to the discontinuances 
of operations here of the Cleveland Grain 


& Milling Co. elevator interests, and ow- 
ing to his transfer as supervisor of the 


company’s grain elevator at Mansfield, O. 
His resignation was accepted with keen 
regret because of his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the exchange, and for his ef- 
forts of extension of its grain and hay 
business. As a reward for his faithful 
work, and the friendship and esteem in 
which he is held by the local trade, Mr. 
Watkins will be honored with a testimonial 
luncheon on the exchange, June 30. <A. M. 
Braun was elected president to sueceed Mr. 
Watkins, and Robert L. Early, was elected 
vice-president. 


MILWAUKEE. 
J. F. Foley, Correspondent. 

_ Frank Hotchkiss and W. P. Carroll of 
Chicago were in Milwaukee last week, 

‘The annual mid-summer meeting of the 
Wisconsin Millers’ Association will be held 
July 9 and 10 at Menomonie, Wis. 

The steamer George H. Ingalls cleared 
Milwaukee last week for Buffalo with 391,- 


500 bushels of oats. They were loaded 
from C. & N. W. Kinnickinnic elevator. 


Receipts last week were 75 cars of bar- 
ley, 53 corn, 216 oats, 23 wheat, 7 rye, 
4 miscellaneous; total 378 cars, against 442 
the week before, 500 a year ago, and 465 
in 1923. 

Shipments for the week were 576,269 bus. 

oats, 112,675 corn, 12,540 barley, 46,900 
wheat, 4,530 rye; total 752,914 bus., against 
431,604 the preceding week and 489,104 a 
year ago. 
Small grains are showing rapid growth 
in western Wisconsin. Barley is heading 
short and rye is spotted. Corn is about 
ten inches high in some southern counties. 
Meadows and pastures have improved con- 
siderably. The yield of hay is light in 
those places Where haying has begun. 

Charles R. Decker, President of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., which recently consoli- 
dated with the Chase Bag Co., to form 
one of the largest organizations of its kind 
in the country, has become President of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
succeeding ex-governor E. L. Philipp who 
died last week. 

Milwaukee milling output last week was 
6,004 bbls. of wheat flour, as compared with 


6,100 the week previous, and 2,500 bbls. 
last year. Flour receipts at Milwaukee 
last week were 42,000 bbls., as compared 
with 51,100 last year; shipments were 11,- 
640 bbls., as compared with 1,050 in the 
same week of 1924. 

Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Gail D. Campbell as Mil- 
waukee sales manager of the Milwaukee 
office of Washburn Crosby Co. He has 


been with that firm 12 years and has been 
sales manager at Milwaukee for the past 
three years. T. F. Scoggin, sales manager 
for the state territory, will succeed him. 

The Milwaukee road has already started 
to move cars west in anticipation of the 
heavy movement of grain within the next 
60 days, according to E. <A. Lalk, local 
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CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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and SHIPPERS 


OMAHA 


Eet. 1869 


traffic representative of the road. He said 
that it takes from 15 to 30 days to load 
cars and move them into the western 


sections unless train after train of empties 
is sent out. The plan is to load grain cars 
wherever possible for the western territory. 
$y doing this the cars are on the spot 
when the demand arises and the road gets a 
two-way haul. He reports that the dis- 
tribution of cars this year is much better 
than it was last year. 

The following were visitors at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce last week: 
J. Ode, Manning, Ia.; E. E. Kobe, Scott- 
ville, Mich.; Byron Kabot and E. O. Wright 


of Menomonie, Wis.; H. B. and Myron 
Hanowitz, Mosinee, Wis.; F. E. McNally, 
F. B. Jaffray, and Austin Cargill, Minne- 
apolis; A. E. Anderson, Algona, Ia.; W. 
Beyer, Chilton, Wis., Adam Port, Horicon, 
Wis.; L. W. Earle, Tomah, Wis.; H. C. 
Shaw, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. Hinrichs, Madi- 
son, Wis.; A. T. Hipke, New Holstein, 
Wis.; E. Steinhardt, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 


Walter Von Wald, Brookings, S. D.; C. A. 
Hall, Johnson City, Tenn.; and E. E. Lewis, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


OMAHA. 
Leigh Leslie, Correspondent. 
George A. Roberts, of the George A. Rob- 
erts Grain Co., is in Florida. 
Frank P. Manchester, Secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, has returned home 
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Coarse Grains 
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from Cleveland, Ohio, where he went to 
attend a convention of managers of busi- 
ness offices. 

O. HK. Harris, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., has returned to Omaha after a 
business trip through the south. 


_ Walter Hart, formerly of the Flanley 
Grain Co., and later president of the Hart 
Grain Company, has taken charge of the 
consignment department of the Crowell 
Elevator Co. 


S. 8S. Carlisle, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange, for one 
year its president, and for a number of 
years president of the Carlisle-Burns Grain 
Co., has made a connection with the W. J. 
Edwards Grain Co. of St. Louis and will 
henceforth make his home in that city. 
Mr. Carlisle recently retired from the Carl- 
isle-Burns Grain Co. and returned to his 
old home in St. Louis. 

J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, Secretary of 
the Nebraska Grain and Livestock State 
Association, has filed two complaints with 
the Blue Sky Department at Lincoln—one 
against the Grain Marketing Co. of Chi- 
cago and the other against E. C. Holmes 
and L. D. Cusick, stock salesmen for the 
company. Mr. Shorthill alleges that the 
salesmen have misrepresented the company 


to prospective stock purchasers and has 
asked that their licenses be revoked. 
Against the company itself, Mr. Shorthill 


alleges that it is not truly co-operative and 


REPORTER 


that under the Nebraska law a co-opera- 
tive association must be so-called. Gov- 
ernor McMullen has fixed July 15 for hear- 
ing the complaints of Mr. Shorthill. 


The Lucke-Gibbs Grain Co., with offices 
at 233-235 Grain Exchange Building, began 
doing business as members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange June 15. The members 
of this company are EB. L. Lucke and O. 
H. Gibbs, both of whom have been actively 
connected with the grain business in this 
market for many years. Mr. Lucke has 
had charge of the consignment department 
of the Crowell Hlevator Co. for several 
years, while Mr. Gibbs has been with the 
Albers Commission Co. The Lucke-Gibbs 
Grain Co. will do a general receiving and 
shipping business in all kinds of grain. 


DULUTH. 
S. J. Schulte, Correspondent. 


Flour market was easier on this market 
during the last week and better buying on 
the part of jobbers was reported in some 
time back. They were claimed to be run- 
ning short of supplies and the moderate 
full concessions appeared to be an ob- 
ject to them. Family patents sold 50 cents 
off at $9.75 a barrel and bakers patents at 
$9.25. 

While trading in durum has been com- 
paratively slow for some time back, spe- 
cialists are holding considerable quantities 
of it in the elevators, much of it for nearby 
shipment. Dealers here are sanguine that 
productions of durum over the Northwest 
will be on a good scale during this com- 
ing harvest, affording a larger proportion 
of trade for this market in taking care 
of buying by millers for making macaroni 
flour and for export to Italian buyers. 


Operators were busy in oats on this 
market during the last week. Two cargoes 
aggregrating 975,000 bushels were loaded 
out for eastern delivery and stocks were 
decreased 996,000 bushels to _ 5,275,000 
bushels. The movement of oats is con- 
tinuing in good volume on this market for 
the season, with growers anxious to dis- 
pose of their remaining holdings at around 
the present level of prices. In line with 
weakness in other grains, the quotation in 
spot No. 3 white oats receded 2% cents 
to 47% cents at the end of the week. 


Ralph McCarthy of McCarthy Bros. & 
Co., was given a hearty reception by mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade on his return 
from an extended honeymoon trip_taken 
through France, Italy, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. He made the heart of ‘‘Jim.”’ 
Graves glad by bringing home a souvenir 
for him in the shape of real Irish Shel- 
lalah. It was cut from a hawthorne bush 
and makes a formidable weapon of de- 
fense or offense. The recipient has an- 
nounced that he is now prepared to de- 
fend himself against any holdup artists. 


Houses here are receiving glowing re- 
ports from over the West regarding the 
erop outlook. The elevators are being thor- 
oughly renovated in preparation for any 
record season’s handling next fall. The 
trade in Duluth is figuring upon a larger 
percentage of the next season’s 
being marketed here as a_ result — 
the active buying on account of Buffalo mill- 
ers that has been underway during the 
last few weeks. Hedging in the new crop 
spring wheat futures has been on a sub- 
stantial scale here during the last month. 


Dealers on the Duluth market have not 
experience any dull period so far. Daily 
receipts of all grains have been running at 
more than 200 cars and from reports be- 
ing received by elevator men and com- 
mission houses from their correspondents 
they are sanguine that the movement will 
be continued at around its present basis for 
some time yet. During the present crop 
year from August 1 last to June 20, re- 
ceipts of all grain at the elevators aggre- 
gated 195,165,180 bushels, including 107,- 
286,679 bushels of spring wheat; against 
only 34,561,382 bushels last year; corn, 1,- 
436,776 bushels against 8,158,276 bushels 
last year; oats 21,148,990 bushels against 
4,315,357 bushels last year; barley, 3,121,- 
484 bushels against 3,435,117 bushels last 
year; rye, 36,395,709 bushels against 14,- 
542,662 bushels last year and flax, 15,775,542 
bushels against 6,559,560 bushels last year. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
H. A. Paul, Correspondent. 


Frank McNally of the Banner Grain Co. 
called on the Chicago trade during the 
week. 

Art Haglund of the Itasca Elevator Co. 
is spending a three week vacation around 
Kalispel, Montana. 

Ray Ebmer of the Spencer Kellogg Co. 
left for Chicago on Friday. He will be 
gone several days. 

E. J. Grimes of the Cargill Company is 
spending his vacation at his summer home 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Phil Duff of Hallet & Carey is back on 
the floor after having spent a few days in 
Omaha and other southwest markets. 

Charles Hamp of the Eagle Roller Mills 
is attending a conference of department 
heads at the main office at New Ulm, Minn. 


John Barrett of Chicago was a caller on 
exchange during the week. Mr. Barrett is 
just completing an extensive crop investi- 
gating trip. 

Among the visitors on exchange during 
the week were the following: D. P. Moore, 
H. J. Smith, L. Calvert and W. H. Miller 
of Kansas City; A. L., Coxwain and C. W. 
Lawson of Detroit, Mich., Robert Reasoner 
of Omaha, A. Murray of Aurora, Canada, 
W. L. Evans of Beaumont, Texas, J. J. 
Lavin of Portland, Ore., John F. Brown 


June 24, 1925. 


and John Thomson of Boston, Mass, C. A. 
Parsons of Duluth, W. H. Murphy and H, 
W. Beyers of Chicago. 


Cash Markets. 


Wheat: Early in the week, the tone of 
the local market was of a rather erratie 
nature. Right after the opening, mills 
would seem inclined to take the current 
offerings at firm premiums, but with the 
later train offerings coming in, they would 
back away, cutting down their bids. Mon- 
day, they_were willing to pay from 4@28e¢ 
over the July for choice hard spring wheat 
but by today, the top of the range had 
been reduced at least two cents. 


About mid-week, a better demand from 
outside territory began to make itself felt, 
otherwise there might have been a further 
slump in premiums. The east was inquir- 
ing for certain kinds of wheat and one or 
two houses had wires from Montreal, ask- 
ing for offers. Shipping sales improved 
materially. 


Mills generally were reporting fair to 
good flour business. The flour trade may 
surprise us yet and pick up before the 
summer is very far advanced. If the 
prospect of the United States being on 
a domestic basis this year, as far as wheat 


supplies are concerned, ever becomes an 


actuality instead of just a possibility, there 
undoubtedly will develop a wild rush to 
buy flour and present levels, under those 
conditions, would look dirt cheap. 


Local elevator stocks show a decrease 
of about 300,000 bushels for the week, the 
total being 5,935,936 vs. 6,289,542 a week ago 
and 8,679,764 a year ago. 4 


Today’s range of sales. shows No. 1 hard 
spring selling at 4@26c over the July, No. 
1 dark northern, 3@25c over the No. 1 
northern, 2@24c over. No. 1 amber brought 
5@22c over Duluth July; No. 1 mixed, 3@ 
21c over and No. 1 durum, 4@21c over. 


Corn—There is not a great deal to be 
said regarding the local corn market dur- 
ing the week ending today. Road offerings 
are down to a minimum and neither does 
there seem to be much of any demand for 
even the reduced receipts. There were 
only one or two buyers interested in what 
was on the tables, at any one time and it 
probably was a good thing that receipts 


were at their present low ebb. Local 
stocks show but very little change for 
the week ending today, being 356,935 


bushels vs. 373,799 a week ago and@ 54,145 — 


a year ago. 


Basis today’s range of sales, No. 2 yel- 
low will bring July (Chgo.) price @1%e 
under; No. 3, 2@4c under; No. 4, 5@8e un- 
der. In the mixed corn, No. 2, 5@6c under; 
No. 3, 6@8c under and No. 4, 9@12c under. 


Oats—There appeared to be a good con- 
sistent demand for cash oats during the 
past week. Offerings were inclined to be 
rather light and with shippers in the mar- 
ket for fair amounts, premiums held up 
fairly well for the past six days. No. 3 
whites were bringing about 4c over the 
July and No. 4, %4@2c less. Yesterday 
there was some No. 3 white worked on a 
basis of le over the July future but this 
price did not hold up today. 


For the first time in months, the local 
stocks showed an increase over the pre- 
vious week. Not a very substantial on 
of course, but it was not a decrease, at 
least. Totals for the week ending today 
were: 13,517,496 bushels vs. 13,405,895 a 
week ago and 545,314 a year ago. 


ST. LOUIS. 


W. C. Dickerman of this city was in 
Boston on business recently. 


V. H. Glosemeyer, president of the Glose- 
meyer Flour Co., has returned from Mil- 
waukee. 


J. M. Chilton of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., has returned from a motor trip to 
Kansas City. 


C. H. Williamson of the Overland Grain 
Co. has been spending his vacation at 
Phillips, Wis. 

H. Wiener of H. Wiener & Co., grain im- 
porters, Amsterdam, Holland, was in St. 
Louis last week. 


John M. Hawkins of the Hunter-Robinson 
Milling & Grain Co. has been on a trip 
through Tennessee. 


Frederick W. Clemens, one of the oldest 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, died June 9, aged 69. 


The sympathy of the trade is extended to 
Alexander Pound, export manager of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., in the death of 
his mother. 


The Overland Grain Co. will move their 
offices on July 1 from the Federal Reserve 
Bank building to rooms 505-506 Merchants 
Exchange building. 


Ivan F. Wieland of the Turner Grain Co. 
and H. F. Wright of the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co. have been elected to member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange. : 


The Meyer Milling Co. announces the 
appointment of J. C. Evans as sales man- 
ager for the company. Mr. Evans was 
fomuerly connected with the Meyer Milling 

oO. 


E. T. De Reamer is the new southeast 
Missouri representative of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., succeeding Marvin McMul- 
lin who resigned. His headquarters are in 
this city. 

Flour output of the following mills was 
60,700 bbls. last week, against 53,400 the 
week before, as follows: G. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co. (city), 7,000; Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co. (Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Tex.), 8,500; 
Marshall Hall Milling Co. (East St. Louis) 
6,000; Sparks Milling Co. (Alton, Il, an 
Terre Haute, Ind.), 12,000; Saxony Milling 


a 


; 
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DANNEN HAY & GRAINCOMPANY 


Shippers of Choice Quality Grain & Hay 


Write or Wire us for Delivered Prices 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Co. (city), 3,600; 
(Nashville, Ill, and 
1,400; Hezel Milling Co. (East St. Louis, 

1,500; J. F. Imbs Milling Co. (Belle- 
. Ill.), 3,000; Bernet, Craft & Kaufmann 
Milling Co. (Mt. Carmel, Il.), 6,700; Valier 
& Spies Milling Co. (4 mills), 10,000; Annan, 
Burg & Co. (city), 1,000. 


Milling Co. 
Mo.), 


Meyer 
Springfield, 


The Marshall Hall Milling Co., which 
recently was formed to take over the mills 
formerly run by the Kehlor Flour Mills 


Co., commenced operations on June 15. It 
is expected that the well-known Kehlor 
brands will be continued, the company, 
however, making such changes as it thinks 
will be beneficial. As has already been an- 
nounced, J. F. Hall has been appointed 
general manager, while Herman F. Wright, 
formerly wheat department manager, 
American Hominy Co., has the position of 
assistant general manager. Marshall Hall, 
as president of the milling company, and 
Wm. T. Brooking, vice-president, with 
Ludwig Hesse, secretary and treasurer, 
have been long prominent in the affairs of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 


Stocks of Grain on June 20. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'rly 
Today 47,251 695,538 295,370 1,759 17,421 
Mes. .... 51,053 739,932 307,024 1,759 18,781 
moot. 2... 800,878 386,041 113,912 31,971 ..... 
Principal grades— Today 
No. 1 red wheat.... ..:... 
No. 2 red wheat.... 2,672 
ah fe 8,527 
Maes Nhard.......<. 17,144 
Baers COMM. +... +> 36,946 
moe white..:...... 135,401 
mio. 2 yellow........ 248,251 
BUREMOSUUS ers etc cclee tee ais 
ENO. 2 white........ 84,061 96,561 75,233 
No. 3 white........ 137,744 131,870 6,409 
CURIE iG ex ts rhicksssolio) we wie) «eRe, | ens ave.oxeve 13,961 
Receipts and shipments of grain and hay 


at St. Louis for past 24 hours, with com- 
parisons (as reported by the Merchants Ex- 
change): 

Receipts by River and Rail 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
muour, Dbbis..... 12,280 13,750 11,775 11,870 
Wheat, bu..... 52,000 46,910 74,200 46,940 
ah 0) 43,400 58,800. 30,450 62,330 
Mats DU....... 96,000 92,000 70,000 48,860 
SETEL  caie cvayen clans s te 8 oe ae 
BIER DU ra eee 1,600 Bem oe es 
May, local..... 84 MUS 2S bygone 
may, thru..... 48 72 84 160 
eeu tI, DUS 4%: fy, OO mtrate or 9,600 4,570 
KANSAS CITY. 
T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 

George Cravens, pioneer grain man of 

Summerfield, Kan., died Thursday morn- 


ing. 

Harry J. Smith of the Mid-Continent 
Grain Co. has gone to Pequot, Minn., for 
a vacation of a few weeks. 


Charles E. Fisher of the Equity Union 
Grain Co. was elected to membership in 
the Kansas City board of trade Tuesday. 


The four story frame feed mill of the 
Cc. O. D. Coal Co. burned Friday night, with 
a loss of $3,000. It contained very little 
grain or feed stocks. 


Among the week’s visitors at the Board 
of Trade were D. C. Harrower and M. H. 
Levearch, New York; W. H. Weller, 
Quincey, Ill., and J. F. Kroutil, Yukon, Okla. 


Neosho, Mo., reports that wheat thresh- 
ing returns, average 7 to 8 bus. per acre, 
with the quality only fair. The berry is 
shriveled and small. Mills will take the 
supply. 

F. C. Hoose, Vice-President of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., made a tour of the north- 
western spring wheat region this week. He 
made an optimistic report on wheat, but 
said corn had a poor outlook 


L, A. Fuller is chairman of the general 
committee appointed by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade to provide entertainment 
for the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
at the convention to be held here in Octo- 

er. 


Allen Logan of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co. says his wheat threshing repor te from 
Kansas show good color, but poor yields. 
Other reports show protein tests as follows: 
Mullinville 14.40 per cent, Attica 13:40, Con- 
way 13.20 to 14.92, Montezuma 13.80 to 14, 
Copeland 15. 


The first car of new crop Kansas wheat 
to reach Kansas City, which arrived Fri- 
day, sold at $1.6314 a bushel. The Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co. received the car from Eula, 
Kan. It graded No. 1 hard, 12.44 per cent 
protein, 13.04 moisture and weighed 60.6 
pounds to the bushel, 


Otto Lehrack was awarded contracts for 
the erection of a 1,000,000 bu. grain ele- 
vator for the Chicago & Alton R. R., to be 
finished by Oct. 10. Eleven firms bid for 
the business, the range in estimates being 
around $100,000. Machinery contracts will 
be awarded this week. 


Osear T. Cooke, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte elevator reports excellent progress on 
the addition to the plant which consists of 
24 reinforced concrete bins and 18 inter- 
spaced units. When completed the total 
capacity of the elevator will be increased 
from 1,750,000 bushels to 2,500,000 


G. M. Bush, former manager of the Kan- 
Sas City office of the United States ship- 
ping board, has organized the firm of G. 
M. Bush & Co., which will do business as 


freight 
agents. 


brokers, forwarders and steamship 

The main office will be in Room 
135, Board of Trade building, Branches will 
Lae maintained in Houston and New Or- 
eans. 


While on his recent crop- reporting trip, 
W. J. Mensendieck met with a serious ac- 
cident near Akron, Colo. His motor car 
collided with an abandoned farm truck at 
night. The impact resulted in a dislocated 
arm for Mr. Mensendieck, as well as body 
bruises and lacerations. Mr. Mensendieck 
went to a hospital in Fort Morgan, Colo., 
and remained several days and he had not 
entirely recovered when he returned home. 

Byrd Rogers of Guymon, Okla., was a 
visitor at the Board of Trade Saturday. 
Mr. Rogers spoke very pessimistically of 
erop conditions in northwestern Oklahoma. 
“Due to drouth last fall, our wheat was a 
failure this year and we will have to import 
seed,’’ he said. ‘‘We usually raise lots of 
kafir, milo and broom corn in our lo- 
cality, but moisture has been very scarce 
this spring and farmers have been re- 
luctant to sow these crops in dry ground. 


E. C. Meserkey, Jr., of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., who returned Saturday from a 
motor trip in Kansas, said the state might 
harvest 90,000,000 bus. of wheat. ‘‘The best 
wheat in the state,’ he said, “is in the 
north and parts of the west on the Rock 
Island and on the Oberlin and St. Francis 
branch of the Burlington. Threshing re- 
turns in Southwest Kansas range from six 
to sixteen bushels an acre. At Bucklin 
the average on several fields was around 
six and one-half bushels an acre. All 
wheat there is averaging about 13 per 
cent protein.’’ 

An accident on one of the elevators of 
the new Board of Trade building Saturday 
night caused the sudden death of George 
Dettle, Jr., seven-year-old nephew of Fred 
C. Hoose, Vice-President of the Norris 
Grain Co., and manager of the Kansas City 
office. The boy’s home is at Caledonia, 
N. D. He was in Kansas City on a visit. 
Riding in a passenger elevator was a new 
thing to George. Standing beside his uncle, 
he became dizzy and lost his balance as 
the car sped upward. Between the third 
and fourth floors he fell forward. His 
head was caught by a floor projection and 
crushed before he could be rescued. 


Cash Grain Markets. 


Wheat—Receipts for the week, 481 cars, 
against 459 a week ago and 451 a year ago. 
Imminence of the new crop movement and 
weak action of futures had a depressing 
effect on prices.. Though the market had 
strong periods, the tendency was lower 
and closing quotation on hard and dark 
wheat showed net losses at 1@6 cents per 


bushels, with No. 1 at $1.54@1.80, No. 2 
at $1.54@1.80, No. 3 at $1.53@1.80 and No. 
4 at $1.49@1. 78, Premiums on_ protein 
samples over the July option were very 


33 cents for the 
here was not as 


stiff, running as high as 
best, though flour trade 
active as in Minneapolis. Shipping sales 
were not large. A few cars of new wheat 
arrived from Oklahoma and Kansas, some 
grading No. 1 and other No. 4 hard, with 
good protein content. Weight was heavy, 
due in part to moisture, which was at- 
tributed to premature threshing by com- 
bined harvesters and threshers. On Satur- 
day it was reported that Wichita, Kan., 
had received 100 cars of new wheat, and it 
was expected that Kansas City’s arrivals 
next week would begin to swell. As farm- 
ers are securing 30 cents to 40 cents more 
for their grain than at this time last year, 
it is believed they will sell freely. Realiz- 
ing that the Southwestern crop is fully one- 
third less than in 1924, the mills undoubt- 
edly will endeavor to accumulate supplies 
of wheat early in the season. Exporters 
are not counting on much business dur- 
ing the coming year, but there will be 
some trade of this character in the lower 
grades. Fresh offerings of soft wheat this 
week were very light, with no new grain. 
The market had a weak tone, closing 
nominally 7@10 cents down, with No. 1 at 
$1.71@1.75, No. 2 at $1.70@1.75,~No. 3 at 
$1.67@1.73 and No. 4 at $1.60@1.71. Stocks 
of wheat in Kansas City elevators de- 
creased 141,000 bus, to 1,533,000, as com- 
pared to 5,989,000 last year. 


Corn—Receipts, 219 cars, against 301 a 
week ago and 231 a year ago. Hot weather 
and rains, favoring the growing crop, and 
weaker wheat perpetuated the bearish tone 
of the previous week in corn. The best 
buying was for industrial account, with or- 
ders from eastern territory, and for local 
feeding purposes. The South was a disap- 
pointing buyer, despite drouth Tes from 
Texas. Carlots closed generally 2@3l%c 
lower, as follows: No, 2 white, $1. 03Gs 04; 
No. 3, $1.02@1.03; No. 2 mixed, $1.0214@1.03; 
Nov ayes2,0200No.. 2 yellow, $1.07@1. 08: No. 
3, $1.06@1.07. Stocks here are considered 
large for the period. During the week they 
decreased 293,000 bus., to 2,777,000, against 
273,000 a year ago. 


Oats—Receipts, 95 cars, against 92 a week 


ago and 31 a year ago. Without the help 
of storage interests, the demand would 
have been very slack. New oats are ex- 


pected to be offered within the next few 


days. They are already being used in the 
southern states, cutting off the demand 
from that source. Local prices declined 


3@b5c, with red showing the greatest drop. 


Final prices were: No. 2 white, 51c; No. 
8. 49@50c; "No. 2 red, 50c; No. 3, 47c. 


Stocks increased 115,000 bus., 
against 58,000 last year. 


to 689,000, 


ST. LOUIS, 


(899) 15 


vO. 


REMEMBER 


We are glad to receive your orders for 


Cipher Codes, Figuring Books, Record Books, 
Wagonloads Recejved, Carloads Shipped, etc. 


All orders filled promptly. 
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$27 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO., U.S.A. 


Sales Office for the Convenience 
of Eastern Buyers 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office 
Lamar, Colo. 


HUNTER-ROBINSON MILLING 
& GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN and FEEDING STUFFS 


Good service to you means friendship and 
enjoyable Dusiness 


Pierce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 


‘We ee “We Ship What We Sell’? What We Sell’”’ 


"Powell & O’Rourke 


Grain Company 


Operating Brooklyn St. Elevator 
Buyers and Sellers of Cern 


846 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis 
“*We Ship What We Sell’’ 


PICKER & BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


KAFFIR CORN AND MILO MAIZE 
125 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


RAIN 


BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


HANDLED ON COMMISSION 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. JOSEPH 


DULUTH 


Head of the Lakes 
Feed & Milling Gram 


Kafir and Milo—Receipts, 90 cars, against 
94 a week ago and 72 a year ago. The 
market was irregular, but mainly weak and 
slow. It was influenced by the action of 
corn, At the close kafir was unchanged to 
le per cwt. lower and milo was down 2@38c. 
Final prices were: No. 2 white kafir, $1.93 


@1.95; No. 3, $1.91@1.93; No. 4, $1.90@1.91; 
No. 2 milo, $2.15@2.16; No. 3, $2.13@2.14; 
No. 4, $2.11@2.12. E levator stocks showed 


a reduction of 10,000 bus., falling to 168,000, 


against 317,000 a year ago. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


N. K. Thomas, Correspondent. 


A small fire, approximately $5,000, was 
suffered by the Aunt Jemima Mills in the 
drier house of the No. 1 plant on June 13. 


Harry C. Gregory has been elected to 
membership in the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change on transfer from M. U. Norton, and 
will represent the Norton Grain Co. on the 
trading floor. Mr. Norton has not an- 
nounced his plans. 


On June 13th a fire thought to have been 
caused by defective wiring caused damage 
amounting to about $500.00 at Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co.’s corn mill at 11th and Atchison 
Streets. The blaze originated in an air 
shaft on the third floor. The fire was 
checked by a sprinkler system. There was 
a slight damage from water on the second 
floor of the plant. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

Wheat offerings have been very small 
during*the past week, and demand fair to 
good from mills for protein wheat. Hard 
wheat prices are three cents lower for the 
week, and soft about six lower. Corn prices 
2 to 3 lower for the week, with a tendency 
for a weak cash market in view of the ap- 
parently good crop prospects. Oats prices 
314@4 cents down for the week; offerings 
have been very scant. 


STOMA CU Yr 


H. C. Wilson, traffic commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been confined 
to his home with a case of grip. 


L. G. Wertz of Sioux City was re-elected 
president of the Iowa Seed Dealers Ass’n 


at the 26th annual convention of the or- 
ganization held at Des Moines, H. 


Johns of Sioux City was re-elected chair- 
man of the legislative committee. 

Frank W. Mondell, Washington, D. C., 
director of the War Finance Corporation 
and majority floor leader of Congress dur- 
ing the 66th and 67th sessions, was the 
principal speaker at a special meeting of 
the membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce held at the Chamber of Commerce 
at noon June 16, 

c. C. Flanley, president of the Flanley 
Grain Co., was elected chairman of the 
executive board of the traffic bureau of the 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting of the board. D. P. Ma- 
honey was named vice-chairman. H. C. 
Wilson was renamed traffic commissioner 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH and NEW YORK 
See 


and F. S 
tary 


Macomber was re-elected secre- 
and treasurer. 


WINNIPEG. 
Geo. H. Measham, Correspondent. 
The weather map promises more settled 


conditions and moderate temperatures for 
the next tew days. 


Weather over the west is warmer and 
the only rain over night was at Winnipeg 


and down the Red River valley where 
there has been too much tain of late. 
Hay, both wild and cultivated promises 


to be early 
land is at 
condition 


and abundant. 
present under 
will probably 


Much wild hay 
water but this 
remedy itself dur- 


ing the next six weeks. All fodder crops 
are a good catch, but need warmth and 
sunshine. 


Saturday’s market was a somewhat tame 


affair. Prices were a little low at the open- 
ing, out held steady during most of the 
session on a light trade. July sold off 


during the last half hour and other grains 
slipped a little. It was a case of week end 
evening up with longs taking profit. 
Reports were in circulation of Russia 
having prospects of surplus wheat for sale, 


and of having already made contracts for 
future delivery to France, but locals are in- 
clined to put little credence in these re- 
ports, which are thought to be merely the 
repetition of Bolshevist propaganda, which 
had similar stuff floating around at this 
time last year. 


Oats continue to be in 
export and No. 2 c. w. 


good demand for 
oats are scarce and 


command a big premium, selling during 
the week as high as 8 cents over the 
May, but a cent of this was lost at the 


week end. The oat crop is apparently not 
making as good a showing as wheat and 
this is true of the other coarse grains. 
Oats and barley would greatly benefit by a 
spell of warm dry weather. 

Observers who are constantly on the road 
and see both sides are neither depressed nor 
elated at crop prospects. Crops look good, 
especially on summer fallow where growth 
is rank, too rank sometimes. Wheat stub- 
bled in does not promise well. On heavy 
clays the plant does not look healthy and 
in places looks’ sick. On sandy loams 
wheat looks beautiful. On the whole con- 
ditions are for an average crop for the 
whole west. 

The menace of 


rust is making every 
one anxlous. 


Rust has made its appear- 
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STEIN, ALSTRIN & CO. 


CHICAGO 
TEL. WABASH 1000 


STOCKS BONDS’ GRAIN 


PROVISIONS 


COTTON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


“J 


W. A. LAMSON 
L. F. GATES 
H. H. LOBDELL 
G. E. BOOTH 
H. J. ROGERS 


LAMSON 


BROS. & COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
S90 Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


r ne ee N66 W. Jackson Bivd. 


CHICAGO 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT 
GRAIN, COTTON SECURITIES 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


111 West Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


FEED MERS. 


We Specialize in 
Screenings Mahogany Corn 
Salvage Grain Feed Materials 


FRANK J. DELANY 
Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 


THE 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
CRirw 
BARLEY WANTED 


Two Rowed and Heavy White 


Send samples to the grain 
department 


80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 


ance south of the 
decidedly disquieting 


boundary and this is 
so early in the sea- 
son. First reports brought out the cus- 
tomary denials and statements of no dam- 
é etc. Damage there will be, but whether 
important or insignificant will depend on 


age, 


weather conditions during the next month 
or six weeks. One thing is certain, rust 
is how a market factor of first importance. 


At this season the weather and the crops 


are uppermost in all minds in the business 
world. To try and guess the future is 
human nature and optimist and pessimist 
have even more widely divergent views 
than usual as to how things are shaping 
in western Canada. The office man sits in 


; armchair and congratulates himself on 
abundance of the June rains and says 
it is impossible to get too much. Some 
farmer down the Red River valley farming 
land that was a hay swamp a few years 
ago has most of his wheat sitting in water 


E. NEWMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN—PROVISIONS 


Room 7 


Board of Trade Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. BARRETT & COMPANY 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN AND COTTON 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
John F. Barrett, A. E. Barrew, T F. 

Barrett, R. E. Carey 
Members Chicago Board of Trade, 

Chicago Stock Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange 


Gro ae. Epernate & Hane 


Incorporated 


Postal Telegraph Building, 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


We Spectalize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 
Between Terminal Grain Markets 


Ch cago 


and coneludes the whole country is ruined 


because his little corner is too wet. The 
facts are that for every waterlogged low- 
land there is a corresponding ridge on 


which growth is phenomenal and prospect 
excellent. 


CHICAGO. 


M. Tipp of M. Co. is vacationing 
in Florida. 

R. J. Anderson of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. was a recent visitor in Chicago. 

Phelps Cowan of Wm. C. Cowan & Co. 
has returned from a brief trip to Louisville. 

W. M. Becker, Manager, Cereal By -prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, has been vacationing in 
the East. 

EK. L. Ellingwood, 
J. R. Short Milling 
trip in the east. 

J. D. Evans of the 
Co., Coffeyville, Kans., 
trade last week. 

lL, R. Hurd, 
Milling Co., has 
couple of weeks. 

Central Illinois wheat of which the crop 
is reported short, is being quite generally 
harvested this week. 

F. G. Winter of the 
returned from ae crop 
through the Southwest. 

Among memberships posted for 
are those belonging to the estate 


Tipp 


sales manager of the 
Co., is on a business 


Milling 
Chicago 


Rea-Patterson 
visited the 


ted Star 
for a 


president of the 
been in Chicago 


Oats Co, has 
tour 


Quaker 
inspection 


transfer 
of Hiram 


Sager and Jas. A. Robb. 

J. J. MeNamee of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. visited the Chicago office of that 
company a few days ago. 

L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. G. Atwood, 
President, American Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill., were recent visitors of the trade. The 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 


INDIANAPOLIS 
BROKERS 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, Stocks, Bonds 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cocton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


And All Leading Exchanges 


209 So. La Salle St. 


TADENOCH 


PROVISIONS| © " [FUTURES 


COMMISSION 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 
The Rookery Bldg., 


Members of all principal Exchanges 
Private wire service to all leading 
cities in this country. 


Chicago 
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| CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
Stocks — GRAIN — Provisions 


Members New York Stock Ex., Chicago 
Stock Ex., Chicago Bd. of Tr. 


231 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Orders in Futures Solicited. 


3 
3 


eoreonvennnvnen one nevsnepenenaneceveicoveneunnesnranangn 


TM ee ee ea 


of the former John C. Newsome has 
just graduated from Yale University with 
honors. He will be associated with Henry 
M. Doherty, the New York financial house. 

J. U. Crosby of the manufactured feed 
department of the J. J. Badenoch Co. has 
been east on a business trip. 


son 


E. W. Fierke of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
the company’s office in Chicago. 

Press notices Monday referred to the 
death of Senator Ladd of North Dakota, a 
man who had given much attention to 
grain and farm trade affairs and was the 


father of several bills on the subject. 
Fred J. Case, for many years with E. 
Lowitz & Co., is now in the customers 


room of J. S. Bache & Co. Mr. Case has 
a long standing trade and is optimistic of 
extremely good business on the present 
crop movement. 

The Chicago 
viding a trading 
poultry and butter, 


Mercantile Exchange, pro- 
floor mainly for eggs, 
reports an ever-increas- 


ing volume of business. Its clearing house 
members are actively engaged in future 
trading and hedging, offering a genuine 


all 
located at LaSalle 


seasons of the year. 
and 


public service at 

The exchange is 

Lake streets. 
Trade Opinion. 

Cables lower, on the large exports from 
Argentina and Australia. Domestie crop 
news is one sided, apparently a great re- 
luctance to make extended favorable com- 
ment. Samples of newly threshed lots from 
the Southwest vary in quality, ranging 


from poor to very good. In the big spring 
Wheat districts the crop is making excel- 
lent progress; the Southern areas show 


effects of early unfavorable weather.—Pope 
& Eckhardt Co. 

The wheat market is being influenced 
mostly by crop prospects and crop pros- 
pects during the past week, in general, 
have improved; the improvement being in 
the spring wheat section of both the United 
States and Canada. During May, winter 
Wheat prospect was the dominant influence, 
and as these prospects steadily declined 
prices advanced. Mid-June reports from 
our correspondents indicate a further 
shrinkage of winter wheat prospects to 403 
million bushels. Our end of May forecast 
Was 424 million and the government June 
1 forecast 407 million. Last year s crop was 


590 million. Our mid-June spring wheat 
forecast is 271 million bushels. Our end 
of May forecast and the government June 


1 forecast was 204 million. Last year’s crop 
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was 283 million bushels.—Clement Curtis & 
Co. 


Reports of poor threshing returns were 
received from southwest Kansas, the yield 
being far below expectations. It is be- 
coming apparent that we are breaking 
away from the influence of foreign markets 
and that the domestic situation is devel- 
oping more strength each day. Flour buy- 
ers have been holding off making new con- 
tracts and mills have not been in a posi- 
tion to offer large quantities of flour due 
to the fact that they are unable to figure 
out on what basis the new crop will start 
moving. Reports from the Northwest in- 
dicated that the spring wheat crop is not 
at present suffering from black rust, but 
both in our Northwest and in Canada there 
has been a large excess of moisture. The 
Red River Valley reports a great many 
fields under water. If a hot wave should 
develop serious damage might develop.— 
Bartlett Frazier Co. 

The market shows ability to recover from 
sharp declines and in all it maintains a 
very strong appearance. New wheat is 
now moving to the southwest markets and 
prices at Wichita yesterday were $1.62 
for No. 1 hard wheet of good weight and 
containing around 13 per cent,protein. Buy- 
ers have become accustomed to the pres- 
ent prices for flour and bread and little, if 
any complaint is being heard from the con- 
sumers in this country. We think that the 
demand for cash wheat will be equal to the 
supply and we believe every farmer in the 
southwest remembers well that those who 
sold their wheat from the threshing ma- 
chine last year received the lowest price of 
the season. With these thoughts in mind, 
the producer will probably bin every bushel 
of wheat that he has room for on the farm. 
Weather and moisture conditions are abso- 
lutely perfect for the new crop of corn and | 


we see no reason to expect any upturn in 
prices.—Farnum, Winter & Co., F. 
Murphy. 4 


No definite reports of Rust Were received | 
from the Northwest today, although in Cém 
tain sections too much moisture is pres- | 
ent. Foreign crop reports continue favor- | f 
able and it is reported from some quarters § 
that Russia is expected to have an et 
portable surplus of about 75,000,000 bu. ; 
the other hand, we understand from = 
liable people that the crops in Italy, Spain| 
and Germany are apparently not as 
as they were a few weeks ago and cmt 
there is possibly a 5 per cent deterioration — 
of the European crops in general. No busi- — 
ness was reported at the seaboard, but im-_ 
dications come to us that Great Britain 
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is paying a premium for wheat afloat, 
Which shows that they need nearby grain. 
The market will refiect readily any change 
in the weather conditions and rather wide 


Swings are to be expected, as generally 
occur in weather markets. We look for 


good support to be present to the wheat 


market on extreme reactions.—J. 3a 
denoch Co. 

Export cables were flat in tone, sea- 
board finding only a few scattered lots 
sold, but the amount on passage is de- 


creasing steadily and according to one Eng- 
lish authority the total is as low as 44 
millions, from which it is argued that im- 
porters will soon be buyers. A London 
Cable expresses the belief that Russia will 
have two million tons of wheat as an ex- 
portable surplus, other cables announce a 
small lot of Russian wheat sold for October 
shipment at some 10 cents under other 
sorts. Threshing returns from the South- 
West were more mixed in character, there 
being some reports of considerably better 
yield than expected. It is conceded that 
there is possibility more or less remote of 
rust damage to spring wheat, but this fear 
has been pretty well anticipated’ and the 
market is now about to be called upon to 
accept the first movement of new winter 
Wheat. Weather conditions in the North- 
west will be’the controlling force, there- 
fore, it is impossible to have fixed ideas.— 
Thomson & McKinnon. 

Wheat prices averaged lower due to scat- 
tered pressure from local and _ outside 
Sources, part of which appeared to be a re- 
flection of the new wheat movement in 
the southwest. A good deal of comment 
was heard to the effect that the movement 
Was under way, with reports of fairly lib- 
eral receipts at Wichita and other interior 
points in Kansas and the weakness in the 
Kansas City market attracted considerable 
attention, the September delivery selling 
at more than 7e under Chicago compared 
with a recent 5c discount. This confirmed 
the opinion that hedging pressure was mak- 
ing itself felt and led some traders to be- 
lieve that a similar condition would exist 
In Our market in the near future, when 
Illinois wheat commenced to move. There 
Were scattered reports of rust from the 
Northwest, but this has lost its influence 
as news at the moment and the trade are 
now inclined to wait and see whether the 
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weather is of such a character as to de- 
velop this menace to a dangerous stage.— 
Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris. 

We are still of the opinion that the heavy 
winter wheat shortage in this country will 
create a strong domestic price situation in 
the coming crop season, as the world’s car- 
ry-over of old wheat promises to be ab-— 
normally low and it is only a question of 
time when importing countries have to be- 
come heavy buyers of both old and new 
wheat. The excellent condition of our 
spring wheat crop and the exceedingly op— 
timistic European and Canadian prospects, 
together with the movement of our new 
wheat now starting, continue to be the de-— 
pressing factors in the present situation. 
The market, however, is a weather affair 
and any change from the present favorable 
conditions, as the development of black 
rust damage in the spring wheat terri- 
tories, may easily result in a sharp up- 
swing of values. The trading market is 
likely to continue for some time, but we 
believe that the speculative possibilities 
are on the long side of the market and 
suggest purchases on all minor declines 
from the present price level.—Charles Sin- 
cere & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


R. H. Campbell, president of J. A. Camp- 
bell Co., was in Denver on business. 

M. Senders of Senders & Co. of Albany, 
Ore., was a visitor on the Portland ex- 
change last week. 

Cc. B. Hillsbury, who represents the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., stopped in Minne- 
apolis last week en route to his old home 
in Memphis. 

H. R. Otis, formerly assistant manager of 
the Farmers Union Milling & Elevator Co. 
at Denver, Colo., is to enter the grain and 


flour business at Portland. 
A. F. Steele of the Hood River Traffic 
Ass'n has been named chairman of the 


Northwest Regional Advisory Board which 
is to have its headquarters in this city. « 

The British steamer Innerton, as well as 
the Clearton, will load new wheat crop, 
developments showing that while the latter 
had been reported taken recently the In- 
nerton was engaged as. well. Another 
fixture, said to be the British steamer Pas- 
say, became known. The rate is understood 
to have been 32s 6d. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co.’s plans to con- 
struct an 8,000-ton grain elevator on Irving 
dock, which will be ready to handle some 
of the new season’s export wheat, were 
approved by the commission of public docks 
subject to the installation of a sprinkler 
system and general conformity with regu- 
lations affecting structures in that zone. 
The elevator will be of laminated wood 
construction. 
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A bumper wheat crop for Oregon and 
Washington is the forecast given out by 
Waldo G. Payne, vice-president of the P. & 
E. railroad. Mr. Payne has traveled ex- 
tensively through'the wheat belt of the two 
states within the last three weeks and he 
declares he has found prospects for a crop 
to exceed any in the last 36 years. He also 
predicts that farmers will realize $2 a 
bushel for their wheat crop. 


_ The grain trade of the Northwest is much 
interested in the California barley situa- 
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tion, particularly the effect that develop- 
ments in that state wil have on prices here. 
The California barley crop will be about 
double that of last year, which is likely to 
have a bearish influence on the feed market 
of the entire coast. On the other hand, 
the crop as a whole is off in quality and 
this means a very small percentage of good 
export grade, The latest reports from the 
San Joaquin valley are that 75 per cent of 
the barley was stained by rains prior to 
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News of the Country Grain Trade 


ARKANSAS. 

Ingram, Ark.—J. L. Condict has put 
up a grain mill and installed a gas 
engine. 

Harrison, Ark.—The Middleton Feed 


Company and the Ellis Feed Co. have 
consolidated. 
Blytheville, Ark.—The C. L. Bennett 


Feed & Coal Co among other im- 
provements, has installed two modern 
scales. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Stockton, Calif. — Otto T. Dietrich, 
superintendent of the Guernsey-Ames 
Co., prominent grain merchants, died 
recently, following an-illness w hich de- 
veloped last January. 


COLORADO. 

Arriba, Colo. — The elevator of the 
Mosher Grain Co. was damaged by fire. 

Fowler, Colo.—G. I. Boyd purchased 
the interest of M. L. Stubbs in the 
Boyd Grain Co. 

Haxtun, Colo.—J. B. Ghent succeeds 
R. R. Archer as manager of the Hax- 
tun Mill & Elevator Co. 

Peetz, Colo.—The Nebraska-Colorado 
Grain Co. has started the construction 
of a 10,000 bushel capacity grain ele- 
vator, to be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. It will be completed to han- 
dle the new crop. Peetz grain elevators 
will have a combined capacity of 30,000 
bushels this year. 


GEORGIA. 

Cairo, Ga—The Cairo Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. was destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of approximately $5,000. Building 
had not been in use recently and part 
of the machinery had been removed. 
It was insured. 


IDAHO. 


Lewiston, Ida. — Fire destroyed the 
Thomas F. Wren grain elevator located 
at Fenn station, the loss estimated at 
$85,000. Grain was fully covered by 
insurance, and the elevator, valued at 


$25,000, was insured for $12,500. Two 
cars of wheat on the siding were 
burned. 


American Falls, Ida. — The town of 
American Falls will be submerged by 
the waters of the lake, a tall concrete 
elevator shaft to be the only thing left 
standing. A new elevator is being con- 
structed on the new townsite, a mile or 
more from the present location of the 
old elevator. 

Bonners Ferry, Ida. — Ralph Clapp, 
manager of the Bonners Ferry Grain & 
Milling Co., has leased a strip of right 
of way from the Great Northern Ry. 
and the company will construct a brick 
and frame three-story warehouse and 
grain elevator, 832x100. They will op- 
erate a feed mill, adding units to their 
present equipment. 


ILLINOIS. 


Forreston, I!|—Ernest Ranz bought 
the Erdmeier Feed Mill. 
Danville, IIl—Fire badly damaged the 


plant of the Frank Holland Feed Co. 


Yates City, Ill—Lightning rods have 
been installed at the feed mill of Rob- 
ert M. Hall. 

Bloomington, Ill—Eugene D. Funk 
was elected President of the American 
Seed Trades Ass’n at the annual con- 
vention held in Los Angeles. 

Bushnell, Ill. — Charlie Oharins 
Fairbanks Morse & 


of 
Co. has installed a 
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new truck dump and scales at the ele- 
vator of the Curtis Grain Co. 

Coles Station (Coles P. O.), IIl.— 
The interest of J. B. Stone in the firm 
of Morris & Stone, who operate an 
elevator, was purchased by Ed. Morris, 
his partner. Mr. Morris intends to con- 
duct the business under his own name. 

Bowen, IIl—Wilson, Lewis & Co. of 
Springfield has purchased the Bowen 
elevator from the local corporation and 
will remodel the elevator building at 
once, the office and feed buildings to 
be improved later. Mr. Harrison was 
retained as manager. 

Hillsboro, II|1—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Elevator Co., the 
following directors were elected.: F. 
W. Krummel, Jr., H. E. Paisley, T. A. 
Alderson, W. A. Ellington and Allie Ed- 
wards. Mr. Drummel was named presi- 
dent, Allie Edwards, vice-president, and 
W. A. Ellington, secretary. 


INDIANA. 


Muncie, Ind. — E. E. Elliott of the 
Woodbury-Elliott Grain Co. was recent- 
ly chosen as a member of the wheat 
committee of the Indiana Millers Ass’n. 


Corydon, Ind.—The extensive mill of 
the Zabel Milling Co. is now being op- 
erated on a twenty-four hour working 
basis, indicating a general resumption 
of business on a greater scale than for 
past several months. 


Hortonville, Ind. — The Hortonville 
Co-op. Elevator Co., when declared in- 
solvent, had a total investment and in- 
debtedness of $27,000, according to a 
report of Receiver A. M. Stephenson. 
Grant Caca & Sons bought the build- 
ing for $5,000 and the merchandise for 
$2,000. About $1,400 more must be 
raised by the stockholders, besides all 
of them losing their original invest- 
ment. 


IOWA. 


Rolfe; la—Geo. Arnold has taken up 
his duties as manager of the old line 
elevator. 


Dysart, la.—Clarence Rawson is now 
operating an elevator which he pur- 
chased recently. 


Wilton, la.—Fire damaged the Wilton 
Feed Mill owned by A. W. Chamber- 
lain, with a loss of $1,000. 

Duncombe, la.—The Farmers EHleva- 
tor Co. recently completed its iron clad 
40,000 bus. capacity elevator, which is 
now in operation. 

Council Bluffs, laa—The Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co. will operate a huge 
grain elevator, now being erected, which 
which will hold 1,250,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Titonka, la.—Statement for the Farm- 
ers Elevator for the 12 months ending 
May 31 shows total amount of business 
transacted was $415,595.89. A net profit 
of more than $2,000 was earned. 


Sioux City, la.—L. G. Wertz, presi- 
dent of the Wertz Seed Co., was re- 
elected president of the Iowa Seed 


Dealers’ Ass’n at the annual conven- 
tion of the association in Des Moines. 
H. A. Johns, president of the Sioux City 
Seed Co., was re-elected chairman of 
the legislative committee. 

Audubon, la.—The Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co. purchased the elevator of 
the Audubon Co-op. Exch., together 
with permanent fixtures, at public auc- 
tion from Receiver F. J. Anderson, for 
$3,100. The Grain Co. had been oper- 
ating the elevator on lease for the past 


year. The sale does not include the 
ground, the exchange having occupied 
it on a leasehold. They paid $16,000 


for the property several years ago. 


KANSAS. 
Norwich, Kans.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator has installed a new grain dump. 
Garden City, Kans.—L. L. Beachler 


of Fairbury, Neb., has taken over the 
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management of the Finnup-Nolan Grain 
and feed elevator. 


Seguin, Kans.—A Trapp Truck Dump 
will be installed by the Robinson Mlg. 
Co. 

Hannum, Kans.—Windstorm slightly 
damaged the elevator owned by Bosse- 
meyer Bros. 


Harper, Kans.—The Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co. will install new Howe 
Truck Scales in its elevator. 


Cunningham, Kans.—Arthur Kinder 
of Sterling, has taken charge of the 
Bowerstock Mill & Power Co. elevator. 


Belpre, Kans. A new Fairbanks 
Registering Beam Scale has been in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Belpre 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


Spearville, Kans. — The Hall grain 
elevator has been purchased by the 
Bowerstock Milling Co. from Joe Hall 
of Dodge City. It will be managed by 
F. H. Moberly of Beloit. 

Willard, Kans.—L. B. Bethel, cashier 
of the Willard State Bank, reports that 
the Willard elevator will open for busi- 
ness for the coming grain season. The 
Grubbs Grain Co. of Topeka are the 
lessees. 

Wichita, Kans.—The Wichita Union 
Terminal Elevator Co. is adding a unit 
to its elevator which will be completed 
to receive a_ part of the 1925 wheat 
crop. The unit will increase the capac- 
ity of the elevator by more than 800,- 
000 bushels and give it a total capacity 
f 2,000,000 bushels. 


Arkansas City, Kans.—The Arkansas 
City Milling Co. is separating its grain 
department, including country elevators, 
from the flour mill activities of the 
company. C. EH. Jones, formerly man- 
ager of the Hutchinson branch of the 
Salina Produce Co., will manage the 
grain department. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—C. C. Kelly of the 
the William Kelly Milling Co. has been 
elected president of the Hutchinson 
board of trade. Other officers elected 
were: KE. J. Whalen, vice-president, and 
KH. E. Shircliff, R. W. Vance, A. G. Mc- 
Reynolds, C. D. Jennings, G. D. Estes, 
Ralph Russell and R. C. Davidson, di- 
rectors. 

Formosa, Kans.—A group of fifteen 
influential farmers of this community 
have purchased the Formosa elevator 
property and other real estate, in the 
re-organization of the Farmers Union 
business. The purchase price was $8,- 
000. The official board is comprised of 
the following: R. R. Higbee, president; 
Jacob Joerg, vice-president; J. D. Shed- 
den, secretary; John Baird, treasurer, 
and Henry Dunstan, director. 


KENTUCKY. 


Poole, Ky.—The new flour mill is ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
the month. 
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Germantown, Ky.—A complete fire 
loss of $15,000 destroyed the German- 
town Milling Co. on June 16. 


Morganfield, Ky.—The two additions 
now under construction at the Morgan- 
field Roller Mills plant will greatly en- 
large production and storage, 


LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport, La. — An addition has 
been planned by the Fowler Commission 
Co., formerly Shreveport Mill & Ble- 
vator Co., which will double the capac- 
ity of the plant. Work will be started 
within 90 days. 


Shreveport, La. — The concrete and 
steel mill and elevator being erected 
by the Shreveport Grain & Elevator Co. 
will have a capacity of one-half million 
bushels and a complete cleaning and 
sacking equipment, with facilities to 
handle 50 cars per day. L. B. Finley 
will manage the new plant which will 
soon be completed. 


MARYLAND. 


Frostburg, Md.—The W. C. Jones Co., 
manufacturer and jobber, will enter the 
flour and feed business, dealing in car 
lots of these commodities. 


MICHIGAN. 


Mason, Mich.—The roof of the Ma- 
son Elevator Co. was slightly damaged 
by windstorm. 


Adrian, Mich.—On May 25 the local 
plant of the Detroit Mlg. Co. was sold 
at sheriff sale, including real estate, 
buildings, together with equipment and 
machinery. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — The Voight 
Milling Co. is contemplating installing 
new machinery and operating the mill 
which was partially destroyed by fire 
some time ago. 

Berrien Centre, Mich.—The biggest 
wheat deal reported in Cass county in 
years was recently transacted by the 
Wager Grain Co. when they purchased 
8,000 bushels in one day at Pokagon, 
paying growers $1.75 per bushel for the 
wheat, which was shipped out at once 
to Pennsylvania. 


MINNESOTA. 


Green Isle, Minn.—The Equity Ele- 
vator Co. is now managed by Frank 
Murphy of Eden Valley, following the 
death of Dan Egan. 
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Sanborn, Minn.—Fire severely dam- 
aged the elevator of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 
- Tyler, Minn.—Effective June 15, Lars 
B. Seljevold was named manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Co. 

Traverse (P. O. St. Peter), Minn.— 
Selmer Johnson succeeds Tom Miller 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator. 


Waltham, Minn. — The old Waltham 
flour mill, said to have been owned by 
‘a Mr. Flack of Sargeant and Mr. Keefe 
lof Stewartville, was completely razed 
by fire. 

Duluth, Minn.—W. G. Kellogg and W. 
J. McCabe are new members admitted 
jon the Board of Trade. Harry C. Ol- 
‘son and R. M. Knox are applicants for 
transfer. 

Hancock, Minn.—The W. L. Johnson 
iron clad elevator is nearing completion. 
It has 14 bins and 2 legs. A 5-bin coal 
shed is also being erected. T. E. Ibber- 
son has the contract. 


Porter, Minn. — The Eagle Roller 
‘Mills has installed a Strong Scott 
Dump in its elevator here, at their sta- 
‘tion in Redwood Falls and also at the 
Tracy station. T. E. Ibberson Co. did 
the work. 


Wheaton, Minn.—T. E. Ibberson Co. 
has the National Elevator Co. contract 
for the erection of a 6-bin coal plant 
here and a 10-bin coal plant at Dumont, 
in which modern equipment for han- 
‘dling coal will be installed. 


Reading, Minn. O. D. Smith of 
‘Worthington has leased the equipment 
and building of the Farmers Elevator 
Co. and will operate it as a private 
venture, having resigned from the 
Worthington Farmers Co-op. Co. 


PA. 


MISSOURI. 


Bethany, Mo.—On July ist the Ex- 
cello Feed Milling Co. of St. Joseph 
will open a retail store in the Frisby 
building. 


MONTANA. 


Harlowton, Mont. — The Montana 
Flour Mills have resumed operations 
after a shut down of several weeks. 
About 200,000 bushels of wheat are in 
‘the elevators and market conditions are 
‘indicative of a demand for the full sup- 
ply of the mill product. 


_ Great Falls, Mont.—The name of the 
Marvel Milling Co. of Montana has been 
changed to the Federated Cereal Mills 
of America, of which R. H. Vinson is 
president and W. J. Pahl, secretary. 
The company was recently formed to 
do a general milling business. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YBARS 
SAMUEL WALTON Co. 
Recetsers and Shipper. 

GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND FEED 


Pittsebureh, Pa. 


NEBRASKA. 

David City, Neb.—Windstorm slightly 
damaged the mill of Alex E. Etting. 

Bancroft, Neb. — The Farmers Grain 
Co. has voted to discontinue business. 

Sterling, Neb.—The Farmers Union 
Co-op. Ass’n elevator was slightly dam- 
aged by winstorm. 

Snyder, Neb. — The Farmers Union 
Milling & Grain Co. mill suffered a 
small loss from windstorm. 

Orchard, Neb.—Philo M. Grove has 
purchased the feed store and cream 
station owned by William Alexander. 

Guide Rock, Neb.—On June 14th the 
elevator of the Farmers Union Co-op. 
Co. was slightly damaged by lightning. 

Gordon, Neb. — On July ist W. S. 
Glover and B. V. Stouffer will take pos- 
session of the Nye Schneider Jenks ele- 
vator which they recently purchased. 


NEW YORK. 


Elmont, N. Y. — The Sunrise Wet 
Grain Supply Co. has been incorporated 
for $5,000 by L. K. and C. C. Handle. 

Albany, N. Y.—Waterloo Island, just 
south of here, is being considered as a 
site for a grain elevator and cold stor- 
age plant according to Frank C. Her- 
rick, chairman of the Albany Port Com- 
mission. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Lost Wood, N. D.—A 30,000 bu. ele- 
vator will be erected by the Younglove 
Construction Co. of Sioux City, Ia., for 
the Farmers Elev. Co. 


Gardner, N. D. — New Fairbanks 
Scales and Kewanee Dumps are being 
installed by both the Farmers’ Elev. 
Co. and the Gardner Hlev. Co. 

Hunter, N. Dak.—The Equity Ele- 
vator has been purchased by a group 
of Hunter farmers and the name 
changed to Hunter Co-op. Elevator Co. 

Springbrook, N. D.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co., who will erect 
a 35,000 bushel capacity steel-clad mod- 
ern elevator, replacing the one burned, 
is arranging to increase its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Fargo, N. D.—The Blabon Elevator 
Co., formerly the Blabon Farmers Eley. 
Co., is being sued by the Healy, Owen, 
Hartzell & Co. of Minneapolis, a com- 
mission firm, who alleges that the sum 
of $11,408.58 is due them on account 
of money advanced the elevator com- 
pany in financing operations for which 
the commission house took over ac- 
counts and notes as collateral. They 
are seeking permission to sell the col- 
lateral. 

Calico, N. D.—A new roof is being 
put on by the Minnekota Elevator Co., 
who is also installing a new Kewanee 
Truck Lift. A Kewanee Dump is being 
installed at the station in Umbria and 
other repairs made. Kewanee Truck 
Lifts are being installed at Glenfield 
and Fullerton. Among improvements 
at Courtenay, a Strong Scott dump is 
included. A Strong Scott dump, a new 
driveway, a new Fairbanks scale, new 


HULL ce: 
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legs and other repairs are being made 
at the Dodgen station. A Kewanee 
Truck Lift is being installed at the 
Tasco station, in addition to a new 
drive, new legs and other equipment. 
Kewanee Truck Lifts are being added 
at Fonda, Sutton, Seiz, Logan, and Re- 
vere, and at the Max station, repairs 
are being made. T. HE. Ibberson Co. has 
the contract for all the improvements. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati, O.—The elevator now oc- 
cupied by the Cleveland Grain & Mlg. 
Co. will be dismantled and site will be 
used by the Big Four. The company 
will not withdraw from the grain trade. 

Pulaski, O. — The Farmers Co-op. 
elevator was destroyed by fire with 
$12,000 loss for the building and $2,000 
worth of grain, partially covered by in- 
surance. Frank Conkey of Bryan was 
manager. 

Lima, O.—Following the retirement 
of Mr. Hyman from the firm of Hyman 
& Ackerman, the seed firm has changed 
its name to the Ackerman Co. BB. 
Ackerman is president; J. F. Ackerman, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Toledo, O.—The Royce-Coon Grain & 
Seed Co. has been incorporated for 
$100,000 by Edward H. Rhoades, Jr., 
John D. Rhoades, William H. Rhoades, 
M. A. McNutt and F. C. Rook. The com- 
pany has taken over 10 grain elevators 
in Wood and other nearby counties. 

Cleveland, O.—Oatman & Montfort 
has incorporated under the name of 
the O. & M. Seed Co. with a capital of 
$100,000. An Ellis Drier of 180 bushels 
capacity per hour is to be installed in 
their new warehouse and elevator be- 
ing built at the company’s plant at 
Green Springs. 

New Bavaria, O.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. has added improvements 
costing $10,000. A 15-ton auto truck 
scale, a new boiler and engine, each 
80 h.p., and a fireproof power house 
are among the additions. The dumps 
were remodeled and capacity of all ele- 
vator legs rebuilt and increased. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Alva, Okla.—The Alva Roller Mills 
are erecting concrete bins and making 
minor improvements. 

Henryetta, Okla—A large mill and 
grain elevator will be erected by J. P. 
Davidson and O. P. Randall. 

Pond Creek, Okla.—The E. W. John- 
son Grain Co. is retinning its 8,000 bu. 
elevator and adding a 2-car iron clad 
warehouse. 

Hollis, Okla.—The S. J. Mill & Grain 
Co. has chartered with $20,000 capital 
by J. E. Shields, Marlow; P. M. Shields, 
Hollis, and J. M. Shields, Wellington, 
Texas. 


OREGON. 


North Powder, Ore.—The North Pow- 
der Milling & Elevator Co. is building 
a new warehouse. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Montrose, S. D.—The old flour mill 
is being razed. 

Cresbard, S. D.—A small loss resulted 
when lightning struck the cupola of the 
Cresbard Co-op. Elevator. 

Cresbard, S. D.—During the past year 
elevators here bought 581,000 bushels 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT EXPLODE 
Approved by Fire Insurance Co’s. 
Harmless—Stainless—Leaves No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned to use Tetrafume. 
age from Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Company 
Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


iio VY EE VIL, KI LLE: Ruanay 
WEES SU tala - 


Save Dock- 


of corn, wheat, oats, barley and flax. 


Approximately 135 carloads of hogs 
and cattle were shipped-to market 
centers. 

TEXAS. 


Albany, Tex.—Fire totally destroyed 
the elevator of G. C. Butler Mill Co. 

Houston, Tex.—The Oliver Cranston 
Grain Co. is decreasing capital stock 
from $75,000 to $50,500. 

Follett, Tex.—A new office 14x28 has 
been erected by the Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co., also a feed warehouse 24x40. 

Waxahachie, Tex.—A new brick ware- 

house is being erected which will be oc- 
cupied by the Carroll Grain Co. about 
Sept. Ist. 
: Claude, Tex.—M. L. Hughlett is erect- 
Ing a new elevator here and the large 
steel storage bins for small grain will 
soon be in place. 


Palestine, Tex.—The Grand Order of 
Gleaners has been incorporated with no 
capital stock, benefit association, by A. 
Gordan, W. G. Pinson, and J. H. London. 

Greenville, Tex.—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Greenville Mill & Elev. Co.: 
J. B. Clayton, pres.; A. F. Richter, vice- 
pres. and gen. mgr.: J. W. Barlow, 
sec’y & treas. 

Ennis, Tex.—Fire of unknown origin 
originating in the plant of the Sparks 
Fuel & Feed Co., destroyed practically 
all of the feed stuff handled by the firm, 
wood, a wagon, Ford truck, ete. J. W. 
Sparks, owner, estimated his loss be- 
tween $800 and $1,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Hereford, Tex.—The West Texas Seed 
& Feed Co. has been organized by Joe 
Hastings of the Poe Hastings Seed Co., 
Dimmitt, D. R. Dixon, formerly with the 
S. E. Cone Seed Co., Lubbock, and 
Homer T. Wilson, Hereford. They will 
do a wholesale and retail seed business 
and handle coal, salt, hay, poultry 
feeds and cottonseed meal and cake. 


UTAH. 

Gunnison, Utah. — Fire totally de- 
stroyed the mill of the Gunnison Roller 
Mills. 

Vernal, Utah.—The erection of an al- 
falfa seed cleaning plant is being 
planned for this place by J. G. Peppard 
Seed Co. of Kansas City, to be ready for 
the 1925 crop. 


WASHINGTON, 
La Crosse, Wash.—Extensive improve- 
ments are being made by the elevator 
company for the new crop. 


Consign GRAIN—HAY—FEED to 


WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dependable Service ALL-WAYS 
316 Guilford Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
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THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, played in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Providence does dealing. When ‘‘Seedy”’ 


*v*" GA, KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they deal in cash and 
futures. 


J.F.ZAHM&CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Your consignments and orders for futures 
solicited in either 


GRAIN OR SEEDS 


TOLEDO OR CHICAGO 


Crabbs ReynoldsTaylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 
GRAIN 


UREN SEED C 
COUNCIL BLUFFS JA. 
BUY and SELL vediwhite"andlalsikelsiover 


—white and yellow blossom sweet clover— 
alfalfa, redtop, blue grassand all seed grains. 


MILWAUKEE SEEDS. 


Movement of timothy seed and clover 
seed at Milwaukee as reported for THE 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, for week ending June 20, 
1925: 

Receipts, lbs. | Shipments, lbs. 

Tim. Clov. Tim. Clov. 
NS A re a ery me Sere IS cbs Frc Ce 
‘lh ene 60,000 1,155 161,485 209,710 


ST. LOUIS SEED MARKET. 


Grass Seeds (per 100 Ilbs.)—No spot 
seed offered. Quote nominally: Tim- 
othy at $7.25 to $7.50; German millet 
at $4 to $4.52; common millet at $3 to 
$3.10; hog millet at $1.10 to $2.40. 

Sorghum Cane Seed—Quote black 
amber at $1.50 to $1.60 per 100 lbs. bulk 
—feeding stock less. 

Stock Peas—Quote whippoorwill at $4, 
new era at $3.70 and mixed at $3.50 
ber bu. 

Sunflower Seed—Last ‘car 
at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 


KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET. 


lot sales 


Kansas City, June 20.—Though two 
heavy rains have fallen since the beginning 
of the blue grass seed harvest, it is re- 
ported that the work progressed rapidly 
this week and is near completion. Some of 
the seed may have been discolored by the 
moisture Dealers are looking for more 
than half of last year’s production. The 
yield would have been heavier except for 
the cold weather and frosts of May. Thus 
far there is no definite price on rough seed. 
Dealers say they are waiting to see how 
the Kentucky market starts. Timothy and 
meadow fescue will be harvested next. 

Trade in forage seeds is quiet. The 
corn crop still looks good and the need of 
forage is not apparent except in Texas, 
where drouth has been effective. Some de- 


mand for cane, millet and Sudan seed to 
plant in harvested wheat fields is expected. 
Most of the cane seed arriving in the mar- 
ket is going to elevators for mixing with 
milo or taken by feed manufacturers. 

Soy beans and cow peas are slow, as the 
eorn crop is well advanced and demand for 
planting in corn fields is about over. 

It is too early to speculate on the new 
crops of clover and alfalfa seed. However, 
it will not be long until Arizona seed will 
be available. 


Australian wheat exports for the 
week, 1,816,000, against 2,568,000 the 
previous week and 1,580,000 last year; 
since January 1 the total is 92,476,000 
bushels, against 49,184,000 last year and 
35,068,000 in 1928. 


The Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co. 


We Pay Top TOLEDO, OHIO Ca geen, Prices 


ster bi Loo G LOV ER: ket Entel Oped 


“Seeds —Your Request — We 
TrackorTolede SEEDS peat in Both 
Alsike Alfalfa Cash and Fu- 

Send Samples Timothy tures 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 
_ TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices 
Solicit consignments of Grain aud Clover Seed 


Memibecs Toledo Produce Exchange and 
Chicacd Board of Trade 


We buy and sell all standara va- 
rieties of grass, clover and farm 


seeds. Correspondence solicited. 
Wm. A. WARD SEED COMPANY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET. 

ToLepo, O., June Clover seed 
shows strength again after some profit- 
taking on the recent advance. The 
market was weak during the early part 
of last week but recovered quickly 
when buying power increased. The of- 
ferings were quite heavy on the decline 
but were absorbed easily. The reports 
are mixed on the new crop though not 
much can be told until after the hay 
crop is out of the way. Good weather 
will be needed then to give the seed 
crop a start and the market will be sen- 
sitive to changes. A trading market is 
likely until the crop is under way. 
Buyers may take hold at any time and 
send prices soaring. Seedsmen say 
that in any event the supply will be 
small as old stocks were cleaned up 
during the spring demand. Foreigners 
report it is still too early to tell much 
about their crop. If good weather is 
experienced during the summer they 
expect a very large crop. They are 
already doing some selling against 
their crop but may buy in at any time 
they can take profits. 

Alsike has been strong lately and the 
same conditions that prevail in clover 
are affecting the alsike market. Old 
stocks are down to the lowest in years 
and it is likely the new seed will meet 
with an excellent trade when it is ready 
for market. 

Timothy is easier on better crop 
news and the likelihood that we will 
have some seed, though lack of rain 
has been a very unfavorable factor. 
The trade appears to believe that tim- 
othy will sell much higher during the 
present season than it did last year. 
excellent buying is uncovered on de- 
clines showing that dealers are ready 
to back their belief with orders. 
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TOLEDO SEED PRICES. 
The following table shows the range 
of prices for seed on the Toledo market 
for cash and the futures for clover, al- 
sike and timothy for the week ending 
June 20: 


Clover— High. Low. June20.June13. 
Cash Pet We $16.50 $17.00 $17.35 
Oct kes. 15.85 15.165 15.75 15.80 
Dee) iy snus 15.40 14.80 15.20 15.45 

Alsike— 

Ae. 2.)eer 14.50 14.25 14.50 14.25 

Timothy— 

Cashes 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.80 
Sept. tah. 4.20 4.10 4.10 4.20 


DULUTH FLAXSEED MARKET. 


PuLtutru, June 20.—Market in flaxseed 
continued on the draggy order during 
the last week. The spot market showed 
distinct weakness, while the new crop 
futures were accorded better support. On 
the net result of the six days’ trading, 
spot and July seed were 8% to 9% cents 
off, and the September and October fu- 
tures were 2 cents off to 134¢ up. 


Field and Grass Seeds 


June 24, 1925, : 


i 
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The movement of flaxseed from the 
country continued in better volume than 
had been figured upon and reports re- 
ceived by dealers were to the effect that 
marketings by growers are likely to be 
maintained in fair amounts during the 
next few weeks. That was quite. op- 
posite to the reports current two months 
ago that growers’ holdings were neg- 
ligible above their seed requirements. 
With seeding now completed over the 
northwest and a larg acreage seeded to 
the crop, farmers are finding that they 
are carrying over some seed in their 
bins, and they have been running 
it into their country elevators lately. 
As it stands the current movement of 
flaxseed from the country for some time 
back has been in about sufficient volume 
to keep crushers’ plants over the north- 
west supplied. In addition the great 
bulk of the 317,000 bushels held in ele- 
vators at Duluth and Superior is owned 
ty the holders of the hedges held 
against it, and is available whenever 
wanted. A lot of 40,000 bushels was 
brought over here from Fort William 
during the week on account of a crush- 
er, and it is understood that boat space 
has been chartered to move a cargo 
of flaxseed to a Lake Erie port within 
a few days. Seed from Fort William is 
being steadily absorbed down that way 
but with over 2,000,000 bushels there to 
draw upon as on June 15, it is felt that 
the linseed oil interests have no reason 
te worry on the score of there not be- 
ing enough supplies to keep their plants 
going up to the time of the marketing 
of the new crop. 

Receipts during the week aggregated 
84,927 bushels, and stocks in the ele- 
vators were reported at 317,000 bushels. 
There were only 3,106 bu. shipped by 
either lake or rail during the week. 


Closing prices of flaxseed on the Du- 
luth market on Saturday, as compared 
with the previous Saturday and the 
same period last year were: 


Saturday. Wk. ago. Yr. ago 
On rage ah .63-67 $2.7114-75% $2.4114-4714 
To arrive.. 2.63 2.711% 2.41% 
July 9 64 2.73% 2.411% 
Hept, seers eae 2.4934 2.1644 
Oct. avoreeae ee 2.4034 2.11% 
MINNEAPOLIS FLAXSEED MAR- 
KET: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 20.—The 


Van Dusen Harrington Company’s re- 
port of June 17 reads: 

“A rather uneven condition exists in 
the northwest flax crop. The seed on 
old ground is not doing particularly well, 
as the fields are weedy and thin, but 
there are a number of other places 
where the tax is very good. Our reports 
indicate that there has been some de- 


terioration since the start of the 
crop.’ 
The Cargill Commission Company’s 


report of June 15 quotes on flax crop 
conditions from 30 stations—l1 good, 8 
fair and 11 poor. 

We think most grain men would 
estimate today little or no increase in 
flax acreage. We have but one estimate 
from Canada—no increase. <A _ eable 
from Argentina says: “Cold, dry 
weather, unfavorable for flax planting.” 

The receipts of flax the past two 
weeks have been much larger than ex- 
pected and grain men say this is seed 
intended some weeks ago for planting. 
These receipts have caused a decline in 
spot seed of 6c to 8c per bushel. The 
September option shows less decline. 
Flax, like almost all other grains for 
new crop, is quoted about 30c a bushel 
higher than a year ago this date.—Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Company. 


Colorado Crop Conditions Good. 

Crop conditions are good as last year 
on spring wheat, good to poor on win- 
ter wheat in this immediate territory, 
but better ollins Flour 
Mills, Fort Collins, June 3. 


Colo., 


uo 


CLOVER ABOUT NORMAL. 


= 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—It is too early 
yet to give any definite information as 
to clover seed situation inasmuch as 
the crop is still in the making. } 

It seems to be the opinion of most 
people who have made any survey of 
the situation that the alsike and mam- 
moth clover have been damaged to con- 
siderable extent by the hot dry weather 
which we have had this season. In the 
case of the little red clover the seed 
crop is from the second cutting and will 
of course depend entirely upon the 
weather which we have after the hay is 
removed. The acreage of clover is Te 
ported as about normal. 

Our information on the timothy crop. 
would indicate that same will be consid- 
erably short of last season and this faet 
has been reflected to a more or less de- 
gree in the prices the past week or ten 
days. 

The recent rains which we have had 
have been very beneficial, but of course 
did not come in time to make the oats 
crop what we should have. The mead- 
ows, pastures and corn have shown a 
great improvement.—Crabbs, Reynolds, 
Taylor Co., per F. N. Howard. 


SEEDS WELL CLEANED UP. 

Gatt, Mo.—The demand for timothy 
in this locality has been good and the 
stocks of seed has been well cleaned up. 
The demand for cane has been a little 
above the average year. The demand for 
millet has been disappointing up to the 
present time, although there will not be 
any surplus seed to amount to anything 
to carry into the next season as the 
crop was practically a failure here last 
year. S ; 

The crop conditions in general are un- 
usually favorable here for this time of 
year. : 

We have the largest oat acreage here 
that we have had in many years. and 
condition in fairly 100 per cent for this 
time of year. - 

The corn acreage is fully normal and 
cultivation has been a little more than 
normal for the time of year, however re- 
cent rains have interfered some recently 
but the general outlook is the best that 
it has been for several seasons past. 
Timothy meadows are in good condition 
and promise is for a full normal crop.— 
D. H. Clark & Son. 
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CHICAGO SEED MOVEMENT. 


Following is a statement of receipts 
and shipments of grass seeds at Chicago 
for the week ending June 20, previous 
week, same week of 1924 and for the 


season to date, starting July 1 of the 
years indicated (amounts stated im 
pounds, 000 omitted): 
Timothy. Clover. Other. 
Re ts.Shpts.Rets. Shpts. Rets.Shpts. 
Week 271 159 Bia 23 4 8 
Prev. wk. 34 31 30 129 3 
19268... 40 131 40 43 41 230 
1924-25. 37,308 27,306 10,653 5,494 17,014 16,226 
1923-24. 31,433 21,754 10,794 8,432 24,103 15,306 
1922-23. 31,923 31,156 10,926 8,819 23.764 7,306 
Timothy—Hasy. Common country 
run, $6.85@6.90 per 100 lbs.; fair coun- 
try lots, $6.95@7.10; good seed, $7.15@ 
7.25; high grades, $7.50@7.60; extra 
choice and fancy, $7.75@8.00. 
Clover Seed—Steady. Country lots, 
$21.25@24.00 for 100 lbs.; good, $24.75 
@25.75; choice $26.25@27.25; fancy, 


$28.00@29.00; and Mammoth, $24.00@ 


29.00, according to quality. Red top, 
$20.00. Fancy Kentucky blue grass 
quotably $30.00@32.00. j 
Alfalfa Seed — Dull. Recleaned, 
$22.50@23.50 per 100 lbs. ‘ 
Alsike—Steady. Fair country lots, 


$18.25@19.75 per 100 lbs. 
$20.25@ 21.75; choice, $22.75@23.75. 7 

Flax Seed—Easier. No. 1 Northwes 
ern closed at $2.6514x2.6814 per bu. 0 
56 lbs. 


Good seed a 


nu 
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- SEEDS 


J. G. PEPPARD SEED COMPANY 


Buyers SEEDS Sellers 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED CO. 
ALFALFA SUDAN 


MILLET and CANE 


Invite 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We Your Inquiries 


ed CTTUCTUTUCOTUUCETONOPUOSSOTOOOUL NOTTS 


GRAIN, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 
9 SOUTH MAIN STR. SAINT LOUIS 


Correspondence Invited 


FIELD SEEDS 


. BUYERS—SELLERS 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


First and Victor Sts. St. Louis, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nicholson Brokerage Co. 
Strictly Brokers 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


CHICAGO GRAIN STOCKS. TOTAL WHEAT VISIBLE. 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bus., as compiled 
in Bradstreet’s: 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chi- 
cago decreased 120,000 bu. last week, 
cats 214,000 bu., rye 80,000 bu. and bar- 
ley 17,000 bu. Corn increased 166,000 


T-GRAIN REPORTER 


(905) 21 


SUNN 


BROKERAGE and CONSIGNMENTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


NN 


MUCHMORE 


MERCHANT IN GRAIN 


Neil P. Anderson Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SA A TH 
R.C. Ayers, Pres. Harry Johnson, V-P and Mgr. 
J. E. Durell, Sec’y Treas. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 
THLILUN Mmmm MM i 


NEW YORK OATS MARKET. 


504 Neil P. Anderson Bldg. 


Se rTTTTTITT MTL TULL LLLu LLL 


Oats.—The advance made in this 
cereal the previous week was followed 
by a decline of almost equal extent, 
ample moisture having been received 
over the entire belt. While the deteriora- 
tion in several large producing states 
has undoubtedly materially shortened 
the yield, other sections probably have 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


E. M. ROGERS COMPANY — | edie Sictte sat sospoed Sore 
STRICTLY Wier wih boa) sleneee ite to sell 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Marketing Co. 


(incorperated) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. C. HENDERSON, Manager 
Cc. G. WILKINS, Asst. Manager 


SUTTONS TTS 


CONSIGNMENTS q 
Ex- 


To Ft. Worth given best attention. 
cellent facilities for prompt handling and 
full market value. Our service will 
please yeu. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Receivers, Shippers, Consignments 
Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Two private wires to Chicago. 
AMCNOTUNNETETUTATATETUAMUONSSRUCOYOENULOCUOSAOOHAMMRETO NEGRO ACL ULSALLEUUUOGUONRUUULALONELAUUL100 0AM 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

June 25-26.—Midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, Michi- 
gan City. 

July — Southera 
Ass'n, Memphis, Tenn. 

July 27—Michigan Hay & Grain As- 
sociation, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 

July 28, 29, 30—National Hay Asso- 


UVAUAGU AAU ECMLUA USCS NLOUU EAA AD 


Mt 


20-22. Seedsmen’s 


been greatly benefited, so that a fair ciation, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
crop may be expected. At the lower August 20-21—New York State Hay 


level of values, the cash demand was 
somewhat improved with the inquiry 
as usual for Northwestern oats on ac- 
count of their relative cheapness, while 
all rail shipments from the Middle 
West were neglected.—L. W. Forbell 
& Co. 


and Grain Dealers’ Association, 
cuse, N. Y. Hotel Onondago. 
Oct. 12-14, 1925.——Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Ass’n, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Oct. 12-14, 1925.—U. S. Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Syra- 


bu. Details follow, last three ciphers 1925. U.S., U. S., 
omitted, except in the totals: ate rn pe pecine CeenyS 
Public. Private. Total. Last yr. ; S ; ; an4 
Wheat .....1,428 1,749 3,177,000 9,838,000 Feb. Urea oe AAA OSES a 
Morn ....... 3,094 6,022 9,116,000 4,209,000 pcp" 74°167,000. 2270000 _76-487,000 
a a 1,714 6,849 8,563,000 981,000 y,o- OU ye is 10,201,000 
3°95 9 3° Mar. 72,979,000 467,000 75,446,060 
i Sosa 950 49 3,999,000 1,841,000 
Burle 3, 138 138000 117,000 Mar. 14..... 69,280,000 2,471,000 71,751,000 
Sees ok briee 2 4 i eae oy aoe 2 1 eet 65,120,000 2,315,000 67,435,000 
Contract stocks of wheat in public ele- Mar. 28..... 63,327,000 2,210,000 65,537,000 
: : : TE INS, ae on 60,734,000 2,032,000 62,766,000 
me tn Chicago “Saturday night jor till! 58,324,000 1,894,000 60,218,000 
showed a decrease of 126,000 bu. for the Apr? 218 ee. 56,033,000 1,516,000 57,549,000 
week. Details follow: Apr. 25.2... 51,991,000 1,659,000 53,650,000 
; May 25 i25. 47,864 1,665,000 49,529,000 
This wk. Last wk. Lastyr. au n’rqa’ eae are 
Aa G eet s5 2/000 098,296,000 tA Bt eee ee te ene a eaor pon 
morn ,...... 3038,000mens, 320,000 2,976,000 a,c. aa 7 7 SO: ee 
‘ vos me BES May 23.....: 39,059,000 1,416,000 40,475,000 
pets Sete eee nae eran Hee’ ayy May BOs a 36,911,000 1,417,000 38,328,006 
Beaensy aero ele: els 3,946,000 957, 0 1665,000 June 6.....36,232,000 1,519,000 37,751,000 
—- PUGS eS en nOes 371, 6350 1,408,000 35,779,000 
MINNEAPOLIS CASH FLAX MAR- Total 
mi 1925 U.S.and U.K. and 
KE. Week Canada both afloat 
ell } pas. & ending. Canada. coasts. (Broomhall). 
Offerings of seed were of a liberal pep. 14.... 78,014,000 160,234,000 84,600,000 
character all through the week and Heb 21.. : Bee oay TEES Ce 94,400,000 
2 F : said that the Feb. 28.... 76,187,0 52,624,000 96,700,00U 
_ eS a eg CP LDC ae ace the Mar. _7:.. 75,549,000 150,995,000 100,700,000 
market held up very nicely under — Rlaneerts sae 75,927,000 147,678,000 101,100,000 
pressure of good receipts for this time Mar. 21..... 76,049,000 He Rok es 98,800,000 
: : ; : ae a illing Mar. 28....; 75,048,000 140,585,000 98,500,000 
of the ‘poet Hocal crushers were Be ae Apr. 4.....71,789,000 134,555,000 95,600,000 
to pay July price at 5c over up to M1Id- Apr qi... 70,481,000 130,699,000 95,700,000 
week, but when the spread between the Apr. 18..... 65, pe 123, a 000 88,300,000 
j j futures be- Apr. 25..... 61,402,000 115,052,000 88,100,000 
ao madi rhe ests ey began aay 2....-58,212;000 107/741,000 81,900,000 
ean to change, our cash market began May 49..... 56,214,000 103,119,000 76,500,000 
to sag a trifie. Demand at the head of May 16..... Ageriet 98,072,000 73,600,000 
P : * re was May 23..... 49,946,000 90,421,000 69,000,000 
ee Sse tee pes ae Bs oy May 30..21:48,744:000 87,072,000 69,000,000 
some track seec there offered to local Juye (6.1... 46,885,000 84'636,000 62,600,000 
crushers. Minneapolis elevator stockS June 13.....45,831,000 81,610,000 58,400,000 
totaled 295,696 bushels vs. 310,106 last tee ; 
week and 36,300 a year ago. Basis of to- eA Sra rere aaah eager and 
day's range of sales No. 1 seed on spot 1925. Apr. 18....211,610,000 
is worth July price at 3c over and the ata epee bres a ae apenas 000 
— ; Rate eb. 21....249,878,000/May  2....189,641,000 
arrive, same as the track. Feb. 28... 1249°824,000 May 3:2227.019%000 
VERT Ne Mie store ,695, May eas ,672,000 
Mar. 14....248,778,00U|May 23....159,421,000 
Alfalfa Seed Demand Better. Mar. 21... .242,284,000|May 30... .156,072,000 
SHERMAN, TeEx.—This section does not Mar. 28....239,085,000|)June 6....147,236,000 
ee: 7 z r, JPY. 4....230,155,00()June 13....140,010,000 
produce any alfalfa seed to speak of Apr 11... 1226'399°000 


However, during the past season we 
have had an unusually heavy demand 
for alfalfa, and our alfalfa seed trade 
this season has been very encouraging. 


Farmers are coming to realize the ad- 
visability of diversifying their crops 
and getting away from the old idea of 
raising nothing but cotton. The iand is 
fast becoming depleted in fertility, due 
to the above practice, and the better 
class of farmers are aware that they 
must rotate their crops more than they 
have in the past, to keep the land up 
to its present state of fertility. 

Most of the alfalfa seed handled by us 
‘this season was grown in West Texas 
and Eastern New Mexico. We are ex- 
pecting a good trade this fall on alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed.—Ferguson Seed 
Farms, Inc., E. F. Zeller. 

=_-— 

When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—ot interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Prick Cur- 
KENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 


CASH PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Following is a statement of the weexly range of cash prices for grain as 
mentioned in the leading markets ot the country for week ending June 20: 
WHEAT— CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. KAN. CITY. OMAHA. MILWAUKEE. M’POLIS. 

NOS 3 VEC sy tie tae state Ae EO TR OO ce ROL cc Deep Re Oe. Om r eG tere a: Be 
No. 3 red....175 @182% 173 @181 161 @I179 5 Ee IS So Se ee ere. 
No. hard...los @168 160 @I168 150% @17744 168 — QELS) Sie ao eae i oon ve ae vee 
NO: BS RATA. ROS (GZ eter el nite alatarers 150144 @1731%4, 145 WO b 6 cs cvcreretaeieten ces/al wokenslat cram 
INGOs > DeYORCE femis sco ibittate ae Git css otis s crsicle micvotchovetetcnere, sislet mel + « «o/c bende pommeererens, eto mater 152 @170 
No. PLOT GM < rotaes Rochen taseaiete. sack aia tvaliciian sets ciMenenemt tates || 5 «0. v-j0\as a eta Tauten  pameiel Cas oMeaiote 150 @167 
CORN— 
No. 2 mixed.1114%@113% 108 @111 TOUS ENS ITG  -L02, \@L0L¢G Ake. s. <toieta rer ha es ahetaueeeneeet ore 
No. 3 mixed.109% @ 112: % 107 @W108 ORF MR TD OUT Ss 4 onese vieiele py ur nithete Rieetntate 99 @1071 
INOS! 40 Hace Ca OGL ae anaeey .cat senate Git Re a are, eRe aviome | © wi \siiei aisip'ers etal o.\: al.c, a¥ete petueleta. HORS Metal am: ancl'e Meena 
No. 2 yellow.111%@1154 110 @113 105 @109 104 "@TNG3 TROLS se as oe ese oe 
No. 3 yellow..110%4 liste 20M QL” oa ae 103 @104 111 @113 105 @110% 
Na: Si vellow uta Iie toutes (i110) Much A bas op as cuecz eres ah cioele nares 101 @108%4 
No. 2 white.111144@113% 109 @111% 102 @105 10256. LOG ear e ase oe alse th ee eaten § 
NO. © Walle Lay wills 4 Foo ohne CIEL ne CRUEL QUADS, 2 ee PRE be eee as MEG Ue ale 
EN Gis. AP NTT Ue CELI le eerclnthats cloves t eilst MMMM. chAtedcrsy 1 ie. sje eya, 6. ueve ot Seiamemenen cheuant ke nem Myceteie a. esanraien cle 
OATS— 
No. 2 white. 51 @ 52 DIG) COST MME eta crotMMetrt ih atsiee wisivicon6, woalacs Siig hc ous «cco eaeimname 46%@ 50 
No. 3 white. 49%@ 51 50%@ 53 4916@ 50% {7 44@ 481 491%4@ 50% 44144@ 47% 
ERY CART er Maret cas ots ue Reena ot Ware ote iecgtmitl al cl CUO SIONSE of’, Lele Sale a via. alba” BNR W ec! aue ® @ ow om 96%4 @106% 
Barles. Gia. PADMA Me sc Raat nintt al fiata ol ORME aay se aw GW 8. Gade! bse 85 @ 93 70 @ 85 
LAX SCG i cteteepehis. saie ed B 7s OM ies ah cum eaters. a snetccs aiata heel alal Si sushe a ars pie, nlaMaese oie salle atte, @ 26446 @ 272 
Peoria: Corn—No. 2 mixed, $1.11@1.114%; No. 3 mixed, $1.10@1.11; No. 4 mixed, $1.09% 
@1.10%; No. 2 yellow, $1.11@1.12%; No. 3 yellow, $1.10@1.11%; No. 4 yellow, $1.09%@ 
1.104%. Oats—No. 3 white, 48%4@4914c. . 


RANGE OF CONTRACT GRAIN PRICES. 


Following is the daily and weekly 


range of quotations for contract prices at Chicago in June, the May range and 


the range previous to May 1 of the deliveries indicated: 


—————_W HEAT 9————— CORN: -—\ OATS 
July. Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. 
May Pe. Fecten ss 1351 ,@166%4 12914@161%, 1386%2.@165% 105%,@120% 104% @119% 88 @102 41 @49% 41%@49%% 44144,@53% 
Previn Sire eta es 121 @174% 123 @158% 13214@136 9536 @138 2 9744 @ 138% 8544W 8Y 3936 @61 39144 @61 413%, @42% 
PURC — Draos ie cles 16014,@165%4 157 @162% ee fis 11544 @119 115% @11914 98144@10i1% 47%.@49% 48%@50%% 503 4 @ 5336 
UNOS, par aistaateras 1574%4@1615 155144@1593g 15834 @162 112% @115% 113 @115% 93 @ 98% 47 @48 47% @ 4854 50 @51% 
Afri Siesotooeot 15944@164%g 157 @161 15934 @16 # 113 5g @115} 1133¢@1154 94. @ 96% 47 @48 47% G 483%, 50%@51 
HG eX: 0. Sea cree 16314@168% 15914@164% 161144@165% 114%4@ 11814 114144@118% 947%@ 9914 77% G 48% @503%, 50%@53% 
DATE: Deets 5 aes 167144@170%4 1633,@167% 1655 3; @170 116% @118% 116%4@118% 9814 @10214 50%@52% 53 1s @ 55 
AUG) Oyen eciae S's 16744, @169% 1635,@1665% 1655,@168 115% @117%) =115%@117T% 965% @ 9934 37 
AfibeY: mer: ichen Sony Vac 165% @168% 162 @165 164. @166% 1143¢@116 11434 @11656 963, 97% es 
SPUN) Wiere coc tnhate ots 16554 @168 16154@1644%4 163 % @16614 115 @117% 115%@118 968 a 991, bE O74 
PIS cccaa! 8 airerro.cnouhr 162% @16934 159%@167 162 @168% 115%,@118% 116% 4, @1195% 97144@100%, 53 @57 7% 
SS UTHOMEL ae tetas cee, 160 @163% 15836@161% 16014@163% 1151446@116% 11615 @1185% 963, @ 985% 52% @54% 33%) @: 5514 
SUMS) Mee ae ice ete nyaie 158 @162%4 1544%4@160_ 157 @161% 113% % @116% 115% @118 96 @ 98 1 5234 @55 
JURE ES or antowan 158144 @162 1544,@158% 156% @160% 1137,@114% 115 @116% 94 @ 96% 3 52% f 
Jue ae me eae 152% @158 15014 @1: 1521%2@155% + =109%4@113 10934 @1135% 88%@ 93 4914,@51% 50 @52Y 
rae 6 Sines) ciar 1494,@1544% 147 @ Ye 149 " @1533¢ 108 @110 108 @110% 8734@ 89% 48 @50%4 48%@514%, 51 @53% 
TONG pute coher 151 @156% 149%@1: 150 @155% 10816@112% 110 @112% 89 @ 91% 49 @51 49% @51% 51%@54%4 
JUMS OLS want eerecee 15214 @156% 15046 @154% 151% b@156% 109% @112% 109% @112% s9%@ 92 49 @5l 493,@51% 52 @54% 
J Gime ESE sranissatays 15336@156% 1415 @1: ; 15214 @1568 & 109 @111%& 109 36 @1115¢ 89 @ 90% 491,@503, 50 @51% 52 @b54 
JUReMe0 Ae et 154144@157% 153% @1! 154144 @157% ~10814@110% 1083%4@110% S8$9146@ 913g 494¢@50% 49% @51% 524%@53% 
Rng. for week ending— 
JUNE SL. coe ee 157% @170% £ 15514@167% 15834,@170 112 +@119 113 @119\% 93 @102% 47 @b54 473%,@55% 50 @5T% 
June wisest 158 @169%, 1541%4@1#7 15614@168%% 115 a lik 114% @11954 94 @100% 52 @57 52% @57% 55 @59%4 
June 20... 149 144458 147 @156% 149 @1533, 108 @113 108 @113% 87%,@ 93 48 @51144 481%6@52% 51 @55 
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DARLINGS 


MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


The Standard for 30 Years 


WE ARE PIONEERS 
in the manufacture of MEAT FEEDS 
and have been improving our methods 
for thirty years. Today among poultry- 
men, the name 


DARLINGS 


on meat feeds means much the same as 
“Sterling” on silverware. 


DARLING & CO. U. 8. Yards 
Department K CHICAGO, ILL. 


ax UL 


RED 
TOP 


“ Chapman’s 


MEAT SCRAPS 
50% Protein 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
60% Protein 
RAW BONE MEAL 


TALL TL 


=n 


MALT GRAINS 


18%. protein, 7% fat, fibre not 


Marfield Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN and FEED STUFFS 


THE ALBERT ANGELL, JR., COMPANY, INC. 
Founders and Owners of 


Albert Angell, Jr., Poultry Feed Formulae 
CHICAGO 


A few territories open to progressive deal- 
ers and manufacturers with up-to-date 
mills and selling organizations. Write for 
our proposition. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


| Unicorn Dairy Ration 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers Mill Feeds 


—===WHEN BUYIN 
Wheat Feeds 
Linseed Oil Meal 


WIRE THE BERTLEY CO. 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 


R. E. PAGE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell Feed Materials— 
ALL KINDS 


“Specializing in ground screenings, ground 
barley and all types ci grain screenings. 
Send for samples.” 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENTE 


Write or wire for prices 


RIVERDALE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices—208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Mills: —Riverdale, Illinois 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
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PRO-LAC 
Buttermilk Feeds 


Starting-Growing 
Mash 

Laying Mash 

Poultry Fattener 

Pig Meal 

Hog Feed Vitalizer 


(Beat Milk by Official 
Test.) 


CHICKENS 
[nc2) 


100 Lbs Net Weight 
. 


a 


FOR 


a 
BUTTERMILK MASH 


Paar CO. LS PA 


Eastern Distributors Wanted 
PRO-LAC MILLING CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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SAM 
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Products ” 


SPECIAL ODORLESS STEAMED 
BONE MEAL 


SALT 
Table — Rock — Block 


IIIIN.UULROUT UT 


over 18%. 
Now offering attractive prices. 


Donahue Stratton Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell & Macaulay 
HAY—GRAIN 


ALFALFA MEAL 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


TMM MMMM 

= Always in the Market for 

COUNTRY RUN GRAIN 
MAKE US OFFERS 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
HAMMOND, IND. 
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Mennel Feeds 


STRAIGH1 Ox MIXED CARS 
Fancy Soft Winter Wheat Bran—Winter Wheat Flour 
Middlings—Soft Wintes Wheat Mixed Feed—Fancy 
Pure Spring Wheat Bran—Corn, Oats and Rye— 


Corn Goods, 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Oh'e 


FAMILIAL ECT UOTA EASA EAAO DTU ESN ACEH 


PUTT 


All 
Prepared 
Sizes of 
Superior 
Quality 


Powdered 
Poultry 
Select 
Lump 


/ 


CHARCOAL 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
FLORIDA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


AND 
CoO. us 
INC. 


BAG 


June 24, 1925, 


Feedstuffs 


The Bemis Bag Co. recently took over 
the business and plants of the Riegel 
Sack Co. This makes within the year, 
two of the largest consolidations in the 
bag trade that could be imagined. For 
several years much uncertainty has sur- 
rounded the importation of jute and the 
business as a whole in burlap and cot- 
ton bags. At present, the manufactur- 
ing trade may be considered materially 
strengthened through the present roster 
of large bag concerns. 


NEW STORE HOUSE FOR FEED 
COMPANY. 

The Eustis Feed, Seed & Supply Co., 
of Eustis, Fla., is to have a new store 
house, contracts having been let for a 
modern brick building 60x78 feet in 
size. The building is to be on Bay 
street and Gottsche avenue, and with 
railroad switch space large enough for 
two cars. 


ARCADY CHANGES. 


At a directors’ meeting of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. last week, the fol- 
lowing list of officers was elected: 

Arthur Meeker, president; V. R. 
Combs, F. J. Bradford, J. R. Johnson 
and J. C. Sexton, vice-presidents; E. L. 
Mattes, treasurer; W. B. Walker, secre- 
tary; H. A. Ohlendorf, assistant treas- 
urer; C. F. Lane, assistant secretary. 

Our readers may recall that Mr. Sex- 
ton was formerly associated with the 
Grain Belt Mills of St. Joseph, Mo. He 
is now manager of the Kansas City Mill 
in the Arcady group. Mr. Ohlendorf is 
purchasing agent at the Kansas City 
Mill. 


OIL MEAL MARKET. 


The oil meal market is virtually un- 
changed. There is somewhat easier ten- 
dency noted, especially in Minneapolis, 
although this easiness does not apply 
to the same extent in Chicago and east- 
ern markets are, if anything, higher. 

Demand for export cake continues ex- 
ceedingly good, the principal difficulty is 
in securing offerings, as the crushers 
are in some cases badly oversold. With 
a nominally good demand during July 
and August, it would therefore appear 
that tighter markets and higher prices 
will be witnessed shortly.—Bertley Bul- 
letin, Chicago, June 20. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. 

Kansas City, June 20.—While de- 
mand for cottonseed meal is normal for 
the summer period, it is light. A firm 
that sells three or four cars a week 
considers itself lucky. Offerings are 
small and all from Oklahoma. Prices 
are practically unchanged from those 
quoted a week ago. June meal in car- 
lots is obtainable in Oklahoma at $38 
a ton and July at $38.50. The quota- 
tion in Kansas City is $43.30 to $43.80 
tO. Ds 

Linseed meal continues to climb in 
price, due to alleged scarcity in Min- 
neapolis and other manufacturing cen- 
ters and uncertainty of the crop situa- 
tion. This week Minneapolis mills asked 
$44 to $44.50 per ton for carlots, as 
against $42.25 to $43.25 a week ago. 
The top quotation is on pea-sized meal. 
Feeding demand in the Southwest is 
moderate, as the meal is regarded ex- 
pensive in comparison to cottonseed 


NEW ORLEANS — 
ANoSAVANN AH 


BAGGING -TIES:- SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Please mention this paper when inquiring for prices 


meal and other feeds. The Kansas City 
price is $47.80 to $48.80. 

After a long period of steadiness, 
tankage advanced $5 a ton this week, 
Carlots were quoted at $55 a ton and 
ton lots at $60. Manufacturers alleged 
small stocks and a good demand. Meat 
scrap was unchanged, at $55 and $60, 
with the top on small lots. 


LINSEED REVIEW. 

New York, June 22. — United King- 
dom: (The linseed market in the 
United Kingdom during the past week 
has been very quiet. Prices have de- 
clined considerably due to lack of buy- 
ing support. 

Offers from India and the Argentine 
are in excess of the actual demand, and 
quantities on passage to Europe this 
week are 6,188,000 bushels from all 
countries. Cotton oil is inactive. 


Linseed Oil: The oil market has de- 
clined in sympathy with seed as the 
demand is quiet, although a little bet- 
ter than heretofore. 


Consumers are bidding for nearby oil 
but there is still no interest whatsoever 
in the distant positions. London spot 
oil is now 43/6 per 112 lbs., down 
1/6 on the week. 

India: Shipments from India this 
week totalled 332,000 against 896,000 a 
week ago. 

The new crop is moving more freely 
and the estimate of a crop of 21,000,000 
is maintained. Total exports last sea- 
son amounted to 14,000,000 and as far 
this season some 5,024,000 have cleared, 
leaving a balance of 9,000,000 required 
for the ensuing nine months. 

The latest cables from our Indian cor- 
respondent say that the Monsoon has 
revived. 

Argentine: Linseed planting is pro- 
gressing, but has been hindered by too 
dry weather. However, our agent fore- 
casts rains for this week-end. 

Shipments this week exceed the mil- 
lion bushels. Stocks decreased 200,000 
bushels. 

Remaining supplies are larger than 
normal, as clearances since January 
have been ten million bushels less than 
this time a year ago. 


BUTTERMILK FOR EXPORT. 

In our judgment, the domestic butter- 
milk trade and feeders, mixers, and oth- 
ers consuming buttermilk, are unduly 
exercised over the large export business 
which has been reported. 


There is this, however, to be said 
about the situation as it suggests the 
possibility of materially reducing the 
tonnage available for domesic consump- 
tion. It is not at all impossible for 
Germany and other foreign countries, 
appreciating the feeding value of butter- 
milk, to come into the American market 
so strongly that our supplies ultimately 
might be seriously reduced. 


It so happens that recent exports have 
been at a time when the butter made 
has not been heavy and consequently 
the buttermilk supply has been less. 
In fact, buttermilk, particularly the 
dried, is fairly well cleaned up today. 
It is selling as low as 6 cents per pound 
in carlots and up to 7 cents per pound 
in less than carlots. This product con- 
tains about 7 per cent moisture. Semi- 
solid buttermilk is selling at 314 cents 
per pound and contains about 70 per 
cent moisture. ‘ 

These prices are f. 0. b. the cream- 
ery, hundreds of which have installed 
in the last several years complete equip- 
ment to dry buttermilk. This was a 
very logical trend of affairs, based on 
the time only two years back when dried 
buttermilk brought as high as 12 cents 
per pound. Subsequently, the produc- 
tion greatly increased and the price be- 
came so low that it was impossible for 
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ny creameries to operate drying 
Jants which, therefore, stood idle. 
“Now the swing of the pendulum is the 
other way because feed mixers and feed- 
rs have learned much about the splen- 
did feeding properties of buttermilk. 
From the latter viewpoint, it will be 
most unfortunate if the export business 
should be accepted at prices below the 
American market, for the feeding of 
American hogs and poultry creates a 
steady demand which should be taken 
care of first. 

Importers in Rotterdam, Antwerp 
and elsewhere, are now lining up sup- 
plies in this country of which a consid- 
erable tonnage has already been shipped 
in semi-solid form. At present, much of 
the foreign demand is to supplement pig 
feed, as they call it over there, but poul- 
try feed on the Continent indicates they 
say an outlet of 500 to 1,000 tons an- 
nually. Although dried buttermilk for 
export is subject to caking, this is not 
a disadvantage because it loses no feed- 
ing value and may be held for a consid- 
erable period in warehouses there. It 
is a class of business that is, of course, 
desirable for a surplus product, but as 
yet the exportation of buttermilk is of 
such volume that it exerts a greater 
potential than immediate bearing on do- 
mestic prices. 


FEED MARKETS. 


Boston, June 20.—Prompt shipment, per 
ton: Spring bran, $37@38; winter bran, none 
offering; middlings, $39.50@45; mixed feed, 
$38.50@43.50; red dog, $49.75; hominy feed, 
$45.75; stock feed, $44.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $14; cottonseed meal, $44.50@51; 
linseed meal, $51. . 

Oatmeal—Per 90-lb. sack, rolled, $3.35; 
eut and ground, $3.68. 

ate All aA fancy 40 Ilbs., 66@67c; 
fancy, 38 lbs., 65@66c; regular, 38 lbs., 64@ 
65c; regular, 36 lbs., 68@64c; regular, 34 
lbs., 62@63c; lake and rail, fancy, 40 lbs., 
66@67c; fancy, 38 lbs., 65@66c; regular, 38 
Ibs., 63@64c; regular, 36 lbs., 62@68c. 


LOUIS. 


) ST. 


St. Louis, June 20.— Wheat-feed weak- 
‘ening and more freely offered. Sales: 1 trk 
ear hard bran (yesterday) at $31; 3 cars 


do (to arrive, immediate shipment) at 
$29.25, 1 split car (do) hard bran at $29 
and gray shorts at $35, 1 split car (direct 
sale by mill) bran at $31 and middlings at 
$35, 1 car bran (do) at $31.40. Oat-feed 
nominal at $9 and white hominy feed 
(sacked) at $41.00. : : 
Alfalfa Meal—Quoted to arrive in s. h. 
sks.: No. 2 at $21.00, No. 1 at $25.00, choice 


lat $27.00. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis, June 20.—The local feed 
‘market did another quick right-about-face 
this week with the result that prices are 
off very sharply and no apparent demand 
for current offerings. The one saving grace 
‘of the whole market is the light amount of 
feed which is coming out. Mills apparently 
have sold considerable flour during the 
past ten days or two weeks but whether or 
not they sold corresponding amounts of 
milloffal, no one seems to be able to ascer- 
tain. If they have, all well and good; and 
if they haven’t there undoubtedly will be 
a wild scurrying around to find enough 
holes to take up the extra output. 

Today, mills and jobbers are asking $25.50 
for standard bran, a half dollar more for 
pure; $29.00 for shorts; $33.00 for flour 
midds and $40.00@41.00 for red dog, accord- 
ing to quality. Understand that there was 
a few cars of shorts, coming from a coun- 
try mill, offered Chicago basis which fig- 
ured considerably under the local asking 
price. P 

Weekly shipments of feed totaled 10,809 
tons vs. 9,429 tons last week and 13,404 tons 
a year ago. Season shipments, since Sep- 
tember ist, this year and last, were: 
521,981 tons and 555,782 tons; since January 
1st, this year and last, 268,408 and 404,178 


tons. 
MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 20.—The Milwau- 
kee feed market quotations were lower last 
week in sympathy with the low wheat 
prices. Erratic conditions prevailed and 
the demand was not as heavy. The offer- 
ings were readily absorbed. A few ship- 
ments were booked for July at about $2 
off immediate quotations. Current quota- 
tions per ton are: Winter bran, $31@31.50; 
spring bran, $28@28.50; standard middlings, 
$31@32; flour middlings, $36@37; red dog, 
$43@44; rye feed, $31.50@32.50; linseed oil 
meal, $45@45.50; cottonseed meal, $41.50@ 
46; hominy feed, $40@41; oat feed, $8@9; 
gluten feed, nominal, $34.80; in  110-lb. 
sacks, carlots, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, June 20.—Some sellers of 
Western feed reduced their schedule about 
fifty cents per ton, while others advanced 
their basis a like amount. There were 
better offerings for thirty days’ shipment. 

City feed was very firm and. unchanged 
with mills sold up for the time being. 

City bran is quoted at $36.50; middlings, 
$38.50; and red dog, $50.50, while Western 
bran rules at $36.00 to $37.10; middlings, 
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$38.00 to $39.10, and red dog, $49.00 to $50.00 


per ton. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, June 20.—Wheat feed prices 
continue firm on spot, under a more or less 
constant jobbing demand for sacked bran 
and middlings, coupled with moderate first 


hand offerings. Hominy feed in fair re- 
quest in near positions. Gluten feed is 
sparingly inquired for. Dried beet pulp 
season over. Quotations follow: Spring 
wheat bran, per ton, 100-lb. sacks, $36.00@ 
36.50; western middlings, per ton, 100-Ib. 
sacks, $37.50@38.00; winter wheat bran, per 
ton, $39.50@40.00; gluten feed, per ton, 
$44.50@45.00; alfalfa meal, per ton, $32.00; 
hominy feed, per ton, $45.00@46.00; dried 
beet pulp, per ton, $38.00. a 
DULUTH. 
Duluth, June 20.—Market in millfeeds 


gained from $1 to $1.50, while mill ground 
feeds are unchanged. Millers reported the 
putting through of better sales of feeds to 
jobbers who had been holding off and were 
compelled to come into the market to cover 
their needs. per ton fol- 
low: Bran, $32.50; Boston 
; flour middlings, 
: U 1 ground feed, 
$39.25; No. 2 ground feed, $37; No. 3 ground 
43.75; ar 
cornmeal, $43.75. eae? 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, June 20.—Holders of cottonseed 
meal are very independent and are offer- 
ing but little, believing that home demand 
will take all they have before the new 
crush starts. Quotations are firm, but no 
higher to sell, though some are asking a 
shade higher. For 36 per cent the price is 
slightly up, at $36.50, but 41 and 43 per cent 
are to be had at $39 and $41. Wheat bran 
on track is quoted at $32 to $32.50, but to 
come in prices are down to $31.50, while 
sray shorts are quotable at $37.35 to $38. 
Demand is very limited, as it is expected 
the start of the grinding season will in- 
crease offerings. Medium one alfalfa meal 
Is quotable at $26.50 to $27 for cash or 30- 
day shipment. 1 ; 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 20.—Demand for 
feedstuffs is fair and with small supplies 
prices are well supported. Quotations 
represent car lots in 100-lb. sacks at cost 
per ton. Soft winter bran, $37@38; winter 
middlings, $44@47; spring bran, $36@37; 
standard Wheat middlings, $38.50@39.50; 
flour middlings, $43@45; red dog, $48@49; 
rye middlings, $36@38: reground oats feed, 
$13@14; fine yellow hominy, $45@46; fine 
white hominy, $45@46; low grade flour, $50 
aie ee me 36 per cent protein, 

; cottonseed meal, 41 f - 
tein, $47@47.50. Sa 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, June 20.—The mill feed mar- 
ket felt the effect of easier grain prices 
during the week, and bran and middlings, 
except standards, declined about 50c per 
ton. The demand was less active, and buy- 
ers confined their purchases only to their 
immediate needs, feeling that the near ap- 
proach of new wheat deliveries would fur- 


ther weaken the market. Offerin 
only fair. eit 


Quotations represent 100-Ilb. 
sacks: 
Soft winter wheat bran, $33.50@34.00; 
hard winter wheat bran, $33.00@33.50; 


standard middlings, $36.50@37.00: soft wh t 
middlings, $39,00@39.50; gray ‘hard mid- 
hie Pies Wes Pe mixed feed, $36.50@ 
37.00; No. alfalfa meal, 28.50; iny 
feed, $42.00@42.50. 7 Pee OO a neEny 


FEED STUFF SITUATION. 


Demand for mill feed has rapidly 
fallen off during the last few weeks. 
Prices have declined; sellers’ interest 
increased. All of this conditon prevails 
mostly for immediate quick to prompt 
shipment. Buyers’ interest is pertinent 
now only to July-August shipment and 
forward. The rains over the Middle 
West have improved the crops and en- 
couraging predictions have been made 
for larger yields than had formerly been 
thought of some two weeks ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bran, $25.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $28; flour middlings, $34 
to $34.50; red dog, $40. 

Cuicaco.—Bran, $28.10; standard mid- 
dlings, $30.60; flour middlings, $36.60 to 
$37.10; red dog, $42.60. 

Kansas Crry.—bran, 
shorts, $33. 

Sr. Lours.—Bran, $29.40; gray shorts, 
$35.40. 

ALFALFA Mrat.—Markets have de- 
clined — slightly. Buyers have with- 
drawn from the market with the excep- 
tion of here and there. Some interest 
displayed for old crop meal for imme- 
diate to prompt shipment. First cut 
ting meal is offered at substantial dis- 
counts under old crop, but buyers are 
reluctant to purchase this until they 
feel perfectly safe in using new crop 
meal. Nominally quoted, new bag basis, 
choice, $29.50 to $30.50; No. 1, $27.50 to 
$28.50; No. 2, $22 to $22.50. Fine 
ground grades, $3 to $4 a ton premium. 


$27; gray 


SUCCESS Selected Poultry Scraps; 50% Protein 
Digester Tankage 60% Protein 


None Better for Profitable Production 
Samples on request: Wire or Phone, our expense, 


UNITED BI-PRODUCTS Co. 
822 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRAND 
Makes Hogs Grow and Hens Lay 


Live Stock Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mills—MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


110 South Dearborn Street 


ReGrounp Oat Frrp.—The production 
has been curtailed. Prices remain fairly 


firm. Demand limited. Nominally 
quoted reground, $7 to $8. Unground, 
$8 to $9, for prompt June-July ship- 
ment. Some resellers are in need of 


directions and are willing to discount 
the market slightly in order to move a 
few cars. 

Hominy Frrp.—Offers ample to take 
care of any demand. Slightly lower 
prices in sympathy with lower corn 
values and the general feed slump de- 
veloped during the past week. Nomi- 
nally quoted seven fat basis, white, $41 
to $41.50; yellow, $39.50 to $40.50. In 
bulk where available, $1.50 a ton less. 
Hominy feeds with lower fat content 
are discounted considerably. 


LINSEED Orn Meran.—Conditions un- 
changed. Marking time on _ present 
prices and demand. Demand seems to 
be equal to the supply, though with any 
increased production, prices might ease 
off slightly. Resellers are offering slight 
discounts. Mills are holding firm in 
their ideas. Nominally quoted, $44.50 
to $45 Chicago. Pea size, $1 a ton more. 
Minneapolis, fine ground, $42.50. Oil 
meal in bulk where available, $2 per 
ton less. 

GLUTEN Frep.—Where obtainable, pre- 
miums are being paid anywhere from 
$2 to $3 a ton over mill prices. There 
is some contracted stuff being delivered 
at the old price of $33 bulk, and where 
this is on track for immediate delivery, 
re-sales have been made at prices rang- 
ing from $36 to $40. 

Morasses.—The situation is much im- 
proved with stocks in good hands and 
uniform prices at 11%c per gallon. The 
New York market until recently has 
been somewhat lower, but Eastern re- 
finers have been making good export 
sales, some of them being sold up for 
90 days. The alcohol industry is strong 
with a large consumption both spot and 
future tonnage. The mixed feed busi- 
ness is improving with a consequent in- 
creased demand for molasses greater 
than the additional Cuban tonnage now 
available. 

Driep BurrerMILK.—Demand is very 
strong and practically no cars are im- 
mediately available. Quotations are as 
follows: In carlots, 6 to 6% cents, and 
Io. 1, 7 cents. ; 

PacKERS’ Propucts. — Demand for 
packers’ products continues very good 
and prices are quite firm. Today’s quo- 
tations are as follows: Meat scraps in 
carlots f. 0. b. Chicago, $55 per ton; 60 
per cent protein digester tankage, $60, 
with raw bone meal unchanged at $55. 

CHARCOAL.—Seasonable demand at a 
price basis f. 0. b. Chicago; Milwaukee 
carlots, $33 to $38 per ton, depending 
upon size of charcoal. Less than car- 
lots, $35 to $50 per ton, standard units 


Let Us Be Your Broker 


OLE 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW, BOILED and REFINED LINSEED OIL 


Agents in all large cities of the United States 


Live Stock Ex. 
E. St. Louis, Il. 


TOLEDO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


When You Need Dried Buttermilk 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Buyers-Sellers MILL FEEDS 


Low Grade Flour Our Specialty 
ara | 
Simm + eR 


smn MLL FEED BUYERS wine: 
are profiting by a special service = 
which is proving a WINNER 
Let me tell you more about it 
A. J. GALLAGHER 
824 Flour Ex MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADY & CROWE MER. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 
A & C Poultry Feeds 


When Buying 
Spent Bone - Steam Bone Meal 


Meat Scraps - Tankage 
WRITE 


JOSEPH F. HERRMANN & CO. 


1318 FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO 


of 50-lb. 

grades, paper lined) in 13-ton minimum 

cars. 
CorroNSEED 


burlap bags (for the finest 


MEAL. — The market is 
firmer and demand heavier. Today’s 
quotation for 43 per cent protein, Chi- 
cago basis, is $46.50. 


TO FINANCE GERMAN FARMERS. 


A cablegram from Berlin says: Amer- 
icans will finance the German farmers if 
a deal negotiated between Harris, 
Forbes & Co., New York bond house, 
and the German Raiffeisen Banking 
System is signed as expected. The im- 
mediate loan is to be $10,000,000 with 
further loans to follow as needed. 

The American Linseed Co., Minne- 
apolis, has decided to discontinue the 
manufacture of mixed feeds, and will 
close this department immediately. 

A new issue of $6,000,000 6 per cent 
coupon notes of American Linseed Com- 
pany is being offered. The notes are 
dated June 15, 1925, and mature serially 
as follows: $500,000 June 15, 1930; 
$750,000 June 15, 1931; $1,000,000 June 
15, 1932; $1,250,000 each June 15, 1933- 
34-35, all maturities being priced at 100 
and interest. 


y= SOUTHERN OUTLET «nnn 


Grain - Hay - Millfeed 
HECKLE BROS., Memphis, Tenn. 
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RELIABLE 
Standard Blue Flame 


HOVER 


Vi arious 


\ 
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**Foolproof and Safe’” 
Has newest improve- 
moments. Saves 
® time, money and 
trouble. Nothing 
to wear out. Chicks 
grow faster and 
stronger. Built of 
galvanized steel. Special 
ai ae burners give steady 
mew) flow of oil and even 
perfection itself. 


flame. Our 1923 style is 
Reliable Coal 
Burning Brooder 


Built of strongly bolted, heavy gray 
cast iron. Will last a lifetime. Greater 
coal capacity. Burns hard or soft coal. 
Has two double disc wafers which con- 
trol heat regulation. Has self-ventilat- 


J. W. MYERS 
Pres. 


ing canopy. Specially peeued fire 
bowl keeps grate 


clean. Usedby larg- 
est poultrymen. : 


Reliable : : 
Standard 


Incubators *°&£:.: 


THE LEADER OF THEM ALL! 
Every Incubator proves Reliable repu- 
tation. There is a Reliable incubator 
built espécially for your needs. 


a Write us your requirements, and ask 
Se Poultryman’s Guide; it’s Free. 


f errr INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
Boxz49 QUINCY, ILL,U.S A jee ee 
Reliable Because right 
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BROOM CORN MARKETS. 


Exceptionally hot weather has _ pre- 
vailed throughout the southwest the 
past week with an average temperature 
of about 102 degrees. Rainfall has been 
deficient with the exception of a few 
light showers to local rains, the only 
places reporting any amount of rainfall 
being Elkhart, Kansas 1.20 inches; Alva, 
Oklahoma, 1.82 inches; and Beaver, 
Oklahoma, with 2.17 inches. Moisture 
still continues to be the main factor in 
the western districts as not enough rain 
ot a general nature has been received 
to relieve the condition. The Lindsay 
district reports weather conditions as 
being dry at this time however, the crop 
has not been damaged much thus far 
and benefit would be derived from mois- 
ture received now. The growing con- 
ditions of the crop in dwarf district of 
southern and central Oklahoma are fair 
at this time. 

Pulling has started in the Beeville, 
Tex., district, and the early corn is re- 
ported as running strong to hurl. 

The buying element in the dwarf dis- 
tricts, where the most of the available 
supply is held, is not active. The grow- 
ers are still not willing to sell at pres- 
ent market prices and buyers are not 
willing to go above. The holdings of 
the growers however are scattered and 
light which also makes buying difficult 
and expensive. The price range in the 
d\.arf districts is from $70 to $100. 

More activity is noted in the Lind- 
say standard district as regards sales 
of broom corn; considerable corn movy- 


ing from the warehouses. The market 
is firm and the price range running 
from $9 Corn 


Review. 
ee 
When you have something on your 
mind—a query or news or a suggestion 
—of interest to the grain trade, write 
it out and send it to THe Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN REPORTER. 
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ALFALFA INSPECTION TRIP. 


Announcement is being made for an 
inspection trip to the alfalfa seed pro- 
ducing section of the Northwest for the 
purpose of inspecting the conditions un- 
der which seed is grown and to form 
acquaintance with agencies, both co-op- 
erative and private, handling seed in 
producing areas. The party will leave 
Chicago July 30, visiting alfalfa seed 
sections of Kansas, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and South Dakota. 


ALFALFA CROP IS LARGE. 


The largest alfalfa crop in the history 
of Wisconsin is forecast by farmers near 
Eau Claire. In spite of some winter 
killing it is expected fully 350,000 acres 
will be cut for hay, filling nearly one- 
third more mow space than last year, 
when 267,000 acres was harvested. Fond 
du Lae county leads with an acreage of 
21,300. 


PROTEIN IN ALFALFA. 


A acre of Soode alfalfa will return 
over 800 pounds of protein an acre, of 
red clover about 300 pounds, and an 
acre of timothy 90 pounds, according to 
F. G. Churchill, crop and soil specialist, 
from Iowa state college. 


ALFALFA MEAL MARKET. 


KANSAS City, June 20.—Though mills 
are operating moderately on old orders, 
new business in alfalfa meal is light 
and discouraging. Manufacturers say 
tight money in the South is a serious 
obstacle to trade improvement. Colora- 
do mills are offering new-crop meal as 
follows for June and July shipment in 
earlots, per ton: Choice, $25; No. 1, 

22.50: No. 2, $18.50; No. 3, $17.50. 
Mills in Kansas City quote carlots un- 
changed from prices given a week ago, 


which are: Choice, $26.50@27.50; No. 
1, $23.50@24; No. 2, $19@20; No. 3, 


$18@19. New hay here is scarce and 


the supply will remain so until the 
second cutting becomes available. 
Dullness and slight price changes 


were noted in grain and molasses feeds 
this week. Orders were practically lim- 
ited to poultry and horse and mule 
feeds. Improvement of pastures, due 
to rains, helps to account for slow 
trade. Prices on carlots, per ton, are: 
Dairy feeds, $35@46; cattle, $38.50@44; 
hog, $46@52; pig meal, $68; horse and 
mule, $34.50@43; alfalfa-molasses, $26@ 
81.50; seratch feed, $47.50@54; mash 
poultry, $429 @77. 


THE BAG SITUATION. 


The publishers of the Prick CURRENT- 
Grain Reprorrer have frequently ex- 
pressed apolgies to the trade for failure 
to furnish weekly bag markets in con- 
junction with our weekly markets on a 
long list of commodities, grain and feed 
ingredients. We are confident that our 
readers have been sympathetic, however, 
because they must understand the great 
difficulty which surrounds any attempt 
to furnish dependable bag markets from 
week to week. The same conflicting data 
prevails today that has ordinarily gov- 
erned the situation, and a comparison 
of the New York burlap and bag market 
in which importations are an important 
factor with the actual bag prices pre- 
vailing in markets west of New York 
is quite typical. Spot and future bag 


prices are not in line, many handlers 
preferring to sacrifice present stocks 


with the hope that they can make up 
losses on futures. This interests our 
trade because many have been able to 
buy at lower prices than the actual mar- 
ket, for there has been a widespread 
lack of demand for bags in many con- 
suming channels. Shipments from Cal- 
cutta have been very heavy and com- 
petition among bag manufacturers in the 
United States has been especially se- 


Alfaifa Department 


vere. The approaching heavy buying 
season in agricultural circles with the 
probability of a much increased demand 
apparently makes the present as good a 
time as any other to buy bags. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CROP 
REPORT.NO. 11. 


The grain crops of the northwest have 
just passed through another week of 
favorable weather conditions. Since our 
last report there have been some more 
heavy rains covering the four states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. The sub soil now has suf- 
ficient moisture to carry all crops for 
some time. In the Red River Valley 
and a tew other districts there has been 
too much moisture and water has been 
standing in low places in the fields. 

The condition of the wheat crop is 
still the best of the small grains. In 
some places it is thin and will probably 
head rather short, but generally it gives 
promise of a very satisfactory crop. 
Some fields are very weedy and probably 
this year’s crop will show a _ heavier 
Cockage than that of last season. Since 
June-1 the wheat crop has shown a 
marked improvement throughout this 
territory. 

There is quite a variation in the fields 
of barley and oats. Some of the earlier 
sown were affected by drought or cold 
weather, and are thin and heading 


short. This condition is most prevalent 
in eastern South Dakota and western 
Minnesota. In the northern districts 


both barley and oats show a better con- 
dition. 

There is but a little to report on the 
rye crop, except to repeat that it is very 
poor. 

Corn generally has made good prog- 
ress. Owing to the heavy rains farmers 
have been unable to cultivate and some 
fields are very weedy. Only a small 
amount of corn has been damaged by 
cut worms or cold weather. 

We believe the satisfactory crop con- 
ditions, reported a week ago, have been 
fully maintained.—The Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., by W. G. Hudson, June 17. 


oo 


BUSINESS NEWS. 


The Richardson Scale Co. will have a 
new manager for its Chicago office if 
Father Webster doesn’t watch out. Bruce 
Webster was born to Mr. and Mrs. N. 
C. Webster on June 17, and according to 
reports, the lively, healthy chap will no 
doubt try to sell more scales than his 
illustrious father. Many friends of Mr. 
Webster extend him hearty congratula- 
tions. 

C. I. Rehnquist, advertising manager 
of the Webster Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, Il., was elected treasurer of 
the -Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, at the annual meeting 
and dinner of that organization. 


--—-- _—s a 


GRAIN REGIONAL RAINFALL. 


The following shy gives the total av- 
erage rainfall in inches, in each state 
in the grain regions, beginning April 16 
to June 21, inclusive, and the average 


fall in inches for each station in the 
state, as reported by the Weather Bu- 
reau for the week ending June 21: 
Total Total 
Sta-— Total for previous 
tions. season. week. week. 
Kentucky ...... 17 6.22 .32 97 
Ohio iwceaeee en 15 5.38 sto .00 
W. Virginia 2.27 2 11.84 1.16 .68 
Michigan 16.35 .22 -40 
Indiana, Stauewer 6.27 2.68 .74 
Din GiS eee sean 6.20 .65 1.62 
Wisconsin ... 7.46 1.05 2.3% 
Minnesota 8 6.69 1,28 : 
NN; Dakota sacnh 16 6.55 1.15 3 
=. Dakota. an 13 4.96 49 ‘ 
Montananonces «ts 12 4.24 45 Ay 
INebraBka olen. 18 5.59 A | 1.46 
FOWS .. Share 22 12.83 1.24 2.11 
BLISSOUTLS ween hs 24 7.73 1.47 1.08 
RSANSAS, . on ateen, UO 6.51 82 1.20 
Oklahoma ..... 11 3.87 12 .94 
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June 24, 1925 


When in the market wire us for 


Colorado Alfalfa Meal 


Manufactured by 
The Denver Alfalfa 


Milling and Products 
Company 


It’s dependable. 


eg PIERCE Bt 


PRODUCERS HAY COMPANY 


176 Townsend Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Choice California Grain Hay — 
Alfalfa Hay — Alfalfa Meal. 


General Office: 


LAMAR, COLO. 


ALFALFA HAY 
ALFALFA MEAL 


A. B. CAPLE, Toledo, 0. 


COAST GRAIN PRICES. 


Quotations on grain, reported by grail 
exchanges on the Pacific Coast, as 0 
June 18 are as follows: 


Portland, June 18.—Merchants’ Exchange 
noon session: 


June. July. August. 
Wheat— _ Bid. Pin Bid. Ast. Bid. Ask 
H. wht $1.58 $.... $1.45 $.... $1.48) 9am 
Senwiiitin vier 1.58 sseot, 142 eG. eel 
W. wht 1.58 1:61 i742 1.40 1.4 
ee wines. LST 36 pane 1.40: 
Nea sproheess 1:59: Saree ae 1.40 ce 
W. red 153 1.40 1.35 
Bluestem 1.62 1.45 1.43 Te 
Oats— 
Witte ate: 35.00 33.00 .. 30:00 ae 
Gray rac .35-00 33.00 - 30.00 os 
Corn— 
Oy el Yuatarantane 47.50 49.00 47.50 He . 
Millrun oe 39.00. 39.0 
Bags—Spot, 13314¢ ‘pid; ‘July, 1344¢e bid, 14 
asked; domestic, 14%4¢ bid, 15¢ asked. 
Flour—City deliv ery prices: 49s, famil 
patents, $9.80 per bbl.; family pastry, $8. 50 
whole wheat, $8.20; graham, $8; bakers 
hard wheat, 983. $9.40; bakers’ biuestem 
patents, 98s, $9.70; bakers’ pastry, 98s 
$8.30. “ 
Millfeed—City delivery prices: Millrun 
$44 ton; middiings, $56; scratch feed, $68 
rolled barley, $49; cracked corn, $62; rolle 
oats, $52. 


San Francisco, June 18.—There were mM 
sales transacted at either session of thi 
grain exchange. During the morning sessio1 
December barley, $1.60 asked; during th 
afternoon session, $1.51 bid, $1 56 asked. 

The grain price record book of the Grait 
Exchange carries the following as th 
latest quotations: 

Barley—Feed, $1.60@1.65; shipping, $1.8 
@1.95. 

Wheat—Feed, $2.90@3; milling, $3@3.05. 

Oats—Red feed, $1.85@2. 

Mill Feeds — Shorts, $44@47; middlings 
$55@58; millrun, $42.50@47; bran, $40@47. 

Following are the corn quotations of un 
last twenty-four hours: 

Corn — Eastern No. 2 kafir, $2.45@ 2.55 
eastern No. a , milo, $2.70@2.75; No. 2 coadle 
ern yellow, $2.42 bulk; No. 3 eastern yel 
low, $2.39. 

San Quentin bags, 125¢c. 

Caleutta July-August bags, spot, 7 
asked. During the morning session 13 
bid, 13%,c asked; afternoon session, 18 
hid. 


Seattle, June 17.—Prompt bid quotathas 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange today folk 
low: 

Oats—No. 2 white feed, $40 a ton. 

Corn—No. 3 yellow, $46.50 a ton. 

Soft white, $1.57 a ye wester! 
white. $1.57; hard winter, $1.5 wester! 
red, $1.56; northern spring, $1. 875 ‘Big Bene 


bluestem, $1.57. 

Yesterday's car receipts—Wheat, 6 cars 
corn, 15; hay, 5; flour, 7. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 

Davenport, Wash., June 17.—Hard white 
$1.40; bluestem, club, marquis, gold coin 
$1.35. 

Odessa, Wash., June 17.—Bart and blu 
stem, $1.45: turkey red and marquis, $1. 
fortyfold and elub, .$1.38; Jones fife, $1.36.— 

Dayton, Wash., June 17.—Club, $1.33; red 


Wilbur. Wash. ., June 17.—Bluestem, $1. 40 


club, $125; August bluestem, $1.25; August 
club, $1.22, 

Lewiston, Idaho, June 17. — Red, $1. 
white, $1.36. : 

Pullman, Wash., June 17. — Red, $1. 


white, $1.31 


RECEIPTS OF BARLEY. 


Carload receipts of barley last week 
al different points named with compari- 
a follow: 


Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 

25 a 15 35 

une 33 15) 31 4 
June Lt 8 6 16 
une 24 16 23 6 
ay 12 17 12 

June 16 12 29 2 
merotal ..... 111 132 63 121 1G 


_ CHICAGO BARLEY PRICES. 


~ 

- Following is the daily range of quota- 
tions for spot malting barley at Chi- 
cago: 

June 15....$0.86@0.93|June 18....$0.86@0.92 


dune 16.... .S6@ .93\June 19.... .88@ .93 
dune 17.... .86@ .92|June 20.... .88@ .93 


| _ Receipts of barley at Chicago for week 

ending June 20, 1925, were 125,000 bus., 
compared With 96,000 bus. same week 1924; 
shipments, respectively, 26,000 bus. and 
€0,000 bus. 


: Condition of Barley. 


Average condition of barley monthly 
and average yield per acre in bus.: 


Aug. Sept. Yield. 


80.7 82.5 26.5 

82.6 79.5 25.1 

82.0 81.2 25.2 

71.4 68.4 20.9 

84.9 82.5 25.0 

73.6 69.2 22.3 

82.0 81.5 26.5 

17.9 76.3 23.7 

80.0 74.6 23.5 

93.8 94.2 32.0 

85.3 82.4 25.8 

74.9 73.5 23.8 

89.1 88.9 29.7 

66.2 65.5 21.0 

70.0 69.8 22.5 

85.4 80.5 24.3 

83.1 81.2 25.1 

84.5 78.5 23.8 

90.3 89.4 28.3 

89.5 87.8 26.8 

88.1 84.7 27.2 

: . ; i Bye 29.0 
Pete ess. « 91.0 91.3 86.9 83.8 25.6 
1900...... 86.2 76.3 71.6 70.7 20.4 

BARLEY MARKET. 
| “MILWAUKEE, WIs. Offerings were 


light in the Milwaukee barley market 
last week and they were readily ab- 
sorbed by the buyers. The demand con- 
tinued fair with prices slightly higher. 
Quotations closed for the week 1@2 
“cents higher. Choice to fancy, 48 to 50 
‘Ib. test, quotable at 94@95 cents: fair to 
good, 44 to 47 lb. test, 85@94 cents; 
light weight, 40 to 43 Ib. test, 883@90 
cents; feed, 70@87 cents. Iowa quoted 
| 80@94 cents, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
-80@95 cents; Minnesota, 890@94 cents; 
Dakota, 80@94 cents; feed and rejected, 
| 70@87 cents. 


| Fr. Wort, Tex.—Receipts and offers 
have been steady with slow demand and 
_values are sharply lower with weak tone 
until prices get down to mixing basis 
with oats. 

June 20 values basis Group No. 1 en 
route or quick shipment: No. 3 barley, 
98c; No. 4 barley, 94¢; 40-Ib. barley, 93c; 
38-Ib. barley, 9ic. 


DuLtuty.—Trade in barley was in fair 
volume during the last week with oOp- 
erators in the market for supplies to 
cover eastern shipments. The movement 
_of barley from the country was in fair 
volume, aggregating 138 cars during the 
week and stocks in the elevators de- 
creased 64,000 bu. to 500,000 bu. Closing 
Sa per bu. closed le off at from 71 to 

my 


MINNEAPOLIS.—There was but very lit- 
tle barley of desirable quality available 
during the week just past and as a re- 
sult anyone having anything of malting 
or pearling quality was in a position to 
get a rather fancy price for it. There 
Was a fair amount of feed barley avail- 
able but no particular demand for it. 
Some elevator barley worked out of this 
market to the east. 

Local stocks were lower at 409,877 
bushels vs. 589,028 last week and 60,- 


x J 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


126 a year ago. Today’s range of sales 
was from 70@85c. 


Kansas Crry.—Barley receipts this 
week increased to 7 cars. The offerings 
were well taken, as there was a good 
feed manufacturing demand for local 
and shipping account. Prices advanced 
2@4c per bushel. No. 3 sold at 85@89c, 
and No. 4 at 85@86e. Reports continue 
to indicate a fair crop in western terri- 
tory, with harvest nearly at hand. Lo- 
cal stocks increased 2,000 bus. for the 
week. They are 8,000 bus. against 3,000 
a year ago. 

Cuicaco.—Market slow and from ic 
to 2c lower than the sales of Saturday. 
Most of arrivals applied on sales, but 
demand for old grain indifferent. More 
interest being shown in new barley to 


arrive. Withdrawals for shipment, 2 
cars. Exports, 271,000 bu. and for the 
week 772,000 bu., against 176,000 bu. 


last year. Visible decreased 50,000 bu.; 
last year decreased 84,000 bu.; total, 
1,778,000 bu.; last year, 505,000 bu. Lo- 
cal stocks decreased 17,000 bu.; total, 
138,000 bu.; last year, 117,000 bu. Old 
malting quotably 86c¢ to 90c, according 
to sample; feeding and mixing, 80c to 
87c; screenings, 45c to 78c. Cars, 12. 
New closed 77c bid for No. 3, August 
shipment. 


PorRTLAND, OrE.—The Oregon barley 
crop is estimated at 5,270,000 bushels, 
with the condition of the crop on June 
1 100 per cent. Last year the crop was 
only 2,425,000 bushels and two years 
ago 3,080,000 bushels. This year the 
acreage has been increased 60 per cent, 
as much wheat land, where the fall- 
sown crop was winter killed, was re- 
seeded to barley. 

The barley acreage of Washington 
was increased 20 per cent, largely for 
the same reason. The -latest official 
estimate of condition was 97 per cent of 
normal. The indicated crop for Wash- 
ington this year is 4,930,000 bushels, 
which compares with 2,640,000 bushels 
last year and a five-year average of 
2,828,000 bushels. 

A hopeful development of recent 
months in the demand for barley ap- 
pears in the increase of imports by Ger- 
many. Before the war Germany was 
the greatest importer of barley, taking 
on the average during 1910-1914, 148- 
000,000 bushels. Since the war imports 
have been insignificant until recently. 
In the year ending June30, 1924, Ger- 


many imported 23,000,000 bushels of bar-’ 


ley and is importing a 
quantity this year. 


RYE MARKETS 
RYE SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


considerable 


Closing outside prices for ry2 of No. 
2 quality cash for the week ending Jun 


20, were: : 
_ Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
June 15$1.01% $...... $1.08 $1.03 $109 
June 16 .97% 98% 1.04 1.00 1.06 
June 17 1.04 1.035 1.0716 1.04 1.08 
June 18 1.04 1.04 1.08% 1.041%6 1.08% 
June 19 1.0534 10536 1.08% 1.06 1.09 
June 20 1.04%, 1.05% 1.08%, 1.06 1.09 
ONE ARN De 


RECEIPTS 

Carload receipts of rye at the prin- 
cipal primary markets in the Central 
West for the week ending June 20 were: 


Mpls. Dul. Chi. Win. Mil. 
TORE SLE sa. a. 20 18 8 1 4 
UNES LG «ater 6 15 2 13 1 
SARE. At ws oe 7 12 1 Fr 1 
Sane La occ o: 8 19 ae il 1 
June o19s oe..% i 7 ee 2 ea 
URE M20 eee cies 3 2 1 
ovaay newness 51 73 11 18 7 


CHICAGO RYE FUTURES. 


Following is the range for future 
prices for rye for the week ending 
June 20: 

June July. September. December. 


15 1.06 @1.08% 1.06 @1.09% 
16 103 @1.06% 1.03% @1.06%4 
17 1.0334 @1.06% 1.044%, @1.07% 
18 1.064%4@1.08 1.06%, @1.09 
19 1.064% @1.07% 1.07 @1.09% 1.09 @1.11% 
20 1.074% @1.08% 108%@1.10 111 @1.12% 
Receipts of rye at Chicago for the week 
of June 20, 1925, were 13,000 bus.-vs. 27,000 


1.08% @1.12%4 
1.06% @1.09 

1.06% @1.09%4 
1.09 @1.10% 


bus. same week of 1924; shipments were 
75.000 bus. vs. 7,000 bus. same week of 
1924. 


RYE MARKET. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Quotations in fu- 


tures were slightly off in the Milwaukee . 


rye market and there was little activity 
displayed. The shipping demand con- 
tinued to be good. Offerings were most- 
ly offgrade with moisture content. Re- 
ceipts were 7 cars and quotations closed 
2@3 cents lower. The market closed 
at $1.08% for No. 2 inside for Wiscon- 
sin, ranging July price to 1 cent over, 
depending on billing. 

New York.—Business in rye for ex- 
port was moderate and total sales 
amounted to about one-half million 
bushels in all positions. 

DututH.—Operators in the rye mar- 
ket experienced some thrills during the 
last week. A wave of selling set in early 
in the week and the quotations in spot 
and both futures were carried down be- 
low the $1 mark for the first time in 
several months. The break in rye was 
brought about through a drying up in 
export inquiry and the continuance of 
the leveling down movement that has 
been underway for some time. Spot No. 
1 rye closed 3c off at $1.05%4 per bu. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Competition from Du- 
luth brought out comparatively higher 
premiums for No. 1 rye at the opening 
of the week and there was a fairly good 
demand for this cereal, either from ele- 
vator or milling sources during the en- 
tire six days. The mills were inclined 
to be rather indifferent early in the 
week, but as soon as the elevators 
dropped out of the market, they stepped 
in. At the close today, No. 1 rye was 
bringing 14,@1%c over the July, and 
No. 2 %@ic over. Local stocks showed 
a slight increase for the week, being 
451,412 bushels vs. 418,961 a week ago 
and 5,961,917 a year ago. 

Cuicaco.—Closed 1%c to 1%c¢ lower 


for futures and no sales of carlots re- 
ported. Trade of moderate volume, but 
market fairly active. Considerable 


liquidation developed late in the session 
owing to weakness in other grain and 
prices declined. There was some buy- 
ing by houses with export connections 
early in the session and seaboard re- 
ported 300,000 bu. worked. Visible de- 
creased 440,000 bu. to 9,900,000 bu.; last 


year, 16,868,000 bu. Local stocks de- 
creased 19,000 bu. to 3,999,000. Exports 
for past week were 275,000 bu.; last 


year, 1,088,000 bu. Carlots were in good 
demand at 1c over July for No. 2. Of- 
ferings light. Local inspection, 5 cars. 
Seaboard clearances, 25,000 bu. 

The early part of this week, exporters 
were inquiring for rye. It is believed 
by many that the demand for rye will 
exceed, relatively speaking, the demand 
for wheat from foreign importers. 


Condition of Rye. 


Average condition of winter rye on 
Dec. 1 previous to year named and at 
first of the months indicated and yield 
per acre in bushels: 


Dec. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Yield. 
96.2 1997 92.0 88.0 88.1 89.7 88.9 16.4 
91.4. 1908 89.1 90:3 91:3 912 $88.3 16:4 
STG) 61909 B22 S8i te 68916) OL aoe) 16a 
94.1 1910 923 91.3 90.6 87.5 16.9 
92.6 1911 89.2 90.0 88.6 985.0 15.6 
93:3 1992 ST7.9 “S7.5. ST *SB.2 16.8 
93.5 1913 89.3 91.0 90.9 886 16.2 
95.3 1914 91.3 93.4 93.6 92.9 16.8 
93.6 1915 89.5 89.8 92.0 92.0 17.3 
91.5 1916 878 88.7 86.9 87.0 15-2 
88.8 1917 86.0 88.8" 84.3 79.4 14.6 
84.1 1918 85.8 85.8 83.6 80.8 14.2 
$9.0 1919 90:6 96.39 95:3" 85 7 12.0 
89.8 1920° @6.8 85.1 84.4 83.5 137 
90.5 1921 90.3 92:5 90.3 86.9 13.6 
92.2 .1922 890 91.7 92.5. 89.9 15.4 
84/3. TO28 NVS18™ Boek) “Sib y 7520 12.2 
89.9 1924 88.5 88.2 87.4 17.9 15.2 
87.3 1925 84.0 86.8 78.6 oh » uate 


A FORECAST OF COMING YEAR’S 
RYE SUPPLY AND PRICE. 


A preliminary survey indicates an 
available supply of rye for the coming 
crop year at least one-fourth less than 
this last year, due to a lighter carryover 
and a smaller crop. However, unless 
there is still further serious damage to 
the growing grain, there will be ample 
for domestic bread and seed and also 
a surplus equal to one-half the surplus 
of last year. If foreign demand takes 
this surplus as fast as it offered. then 
new rye will command breadstuff val- 
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ues; if not, then prices may be forced 
to a feedstuff basis (as they were on the 
1923 crop) whenever offerings exceed 
domestic needs—Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


BEANS AND POTATOES. 


Quotations follow for bids of good 
quality condition beans and potatoes 
sacked, per cwt., unless otherwise speci- 
fied, as of week of June 20: 


Beans— 

Chicago—Good demand _ exists; prices 
firm. Spot navy beans, Mich., fancy, 
$6.10; red kidney, fair stock, $10.50; 


large, dark, extra quality, $11.75; brown 
Swedish, $6; lima beans, fancy, $9@10; 
do, new California, $14@15; poor, dirty, 
broken, less. 

St. Louis—Quote 
Michigan white beans at $6.25 and 
prime machine-picked at $6 per 100 
lbs. Scotch peas 74c, green split peas 
Sec and yellow 7c per lb. California 
lima beans at $16 per 100 lbs. 

San Francisco—Whites, small, 8c; do, 
large, 7c; pinks, 9c; limas, 15c; cran- 
berry, 8c; kidney, 11%4c; Mexican gara— 
vanzas, 11%c; lentils, large, 9c; do, 
small, 8c; black eye, 11%c; Mexican 
reds, 8%4c; speckled bayos, 75%4¢; bayos, 
84%4ec. Peas—Split peas, yellow, 7%4¢c; 
green peas, 8c. 

Boston—Car lots, per 100 lIbs., N. Y. and 
Mich.: Choice hand-picked beans, $6.35 
@6.50; fair to good, $6.10@6.25; Cali- 
fornia small white, $8.35@8.50; yellow 
eye, extra, $7.25@7.50; fair to good, 
$6.75; red kidneys, choice, $11@11.50; 
fair to good, $10@10.25; Calitornia limas, 
$15.25@15.50; native green peas, $7.00@ 
7.50; Canada, $5.25@5.50; split, $5.50@ 
5.75; jobbing prices, 25 to 50 cents above 
ear lots. 

New York—Movement slow again Friday, 
though values continued generally firm. 
Pea beans held at late prices. Red 
kidneys a bit firmer and at generally 
$11.50. ‘White kidneys still slow sale 
and easy. California limas sold gener-— 
ally $15.50, with that price possibly 
shaded in instances. Black eyes oc- 
casionally reached $11.50, though most 
business at $11.25. Domestic—Marrow, 
$9.25@9.50; pea, $6.35@6.50; red kidney, 
$11.75; white kidney, $8@8.25; lima, 
Cal., $15.50. Imported—Marrow, $8.25@ 


choice hand-picked 


8.75; white kidney, $7.25@7.50; lima, 
Mad., 1924-25, $12.25@12.50; 1923-24, 


$11@11.50; 1922-238, $9@9.50; lima, Eu— 
rope, large, $11.25; medium, $11; small, 
$10; lima, Argentina, baby, $11.75@12. 
Lentils—Chile, $6.75@7; Russia, giant, 
$7.25@7.50; avg., $6.25@6.50. Peas—Do-— 
mestic—Black eye, $11.25@11.50; yellow 
split, $6.25@6.50; er. split, $7.50@7.75. 
Imported—Green, Japan, $6.75; Belgium, 
$5.25@5.50; yel. split, $5.50@6; gr. split, 


$7.75@8; chick, Mex., imperial, $11.75; 
monster, $11.50; large, $9.50; small, $7@ 
7.50. 
Potatoes— 
Chicago — Old potatoes — Arrivals this 
week, 125 cars. Market unchanged. A 


rather slow trade was reported and the 
volume of trade light. Buyers were in- 
clined to hold off until next week and 
the few sales made were to fill urgent 
oiders. Sound and hard quality were 
mostiy wanted. Receipts were 17 cars 


and ears on track 64. Sale; reported 
today were: Per 100 lbs, Wisconsin, 
bulk, 1 car at $1.30; sacks, 1 car at 
$05; L-car at $1.10, 1 car at $1:16,. 1 
car at $1.25; Minnesota, 1 car at Tic. 
Bulk, per 100 Ibs., Wisconsin, $1.25; 
round white, sacks, Wisconsin, $1.15@ 
1.25; ordinary and poor, 90c@$1.05. New 
potatoes—Market steady for barrels and 
i0@15e higher on sacks. Light ar- 
riva’s of 23 cars and a fair demand 


helped to stimulate prices. Buyers were 


after some supplies and the _ better 
quality was particularly wanted. 
Sacked offerings were favored. There 


are quite a tew cars arriving showing 
more or less heated condition and are 
sold at vaiue. Cars on track 'were 193. 
Sale: reported today were: Barrels, 
Carolina, 1 car at $4, 3 cars at $4.35; 
Virginia, 1 car showing heat at $4.25, 
2 cars at $4.50; sacks, per 100 Ibs., 
triumphs, Oklahoma, 1 car heated at 
£2 00,01 .car at $2.15, 2 car at.$2:20) 3 
cars at $2.25, 2 cars at $2.40, 1 car badly 
heated at $2.15, 4 cars sound at $2.40, 2 
ears at $2.50. Barrels, stave, Carolinas, 


$4.25@4.50; Virginia, $4.25@4.50; show-— 
ing heat and decay less; sacks, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, triumphs, 100 Ibs., 
$2.25@2.50; heated and poor, $2; cob— 
blers, Oklahoma, $2.25@2.50; Illinois, 
Ohios, $2.25@2.40. Sweet potatoes—Ar- 
rivals light; fair demand noted. Ham-— 


pers, Tenn., Nancy Halls, $3.50. 


BUCKWHEAT MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Buckwheat prices 
in the Milwaukee market continued to 
hold last week at $2.10@2.15 per 100 Ibs. 
for silver hull and $2.20@2.25 for Jap- 
anese. 

Sr. Lours.—Held at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
not over 4 per cent foreign material. 

Cuicaco.—Fancy Jap buckwheat ir 
store $2.75 bid, choice nominally $2.25 
Dirty seed less. 
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CUTTING HAY AT NIGHT. 


Fred Keppel, superintendent of the 
Cotati Land Company, is cutting hay by 
the moonlight out at the holdings of 
the company at Cotati, north of Peta- 
luma, Cal. Crews are working late into 
the night in an endeavor to harvest the 
35,000-acre hay crop. Three hundred 
acres a day are harvested. 


HAY CONDITION IMPROVED. 


Fr. JENNINGS, On1o..—The condition 
of the timothy crop has improved the 
last 10 days owing to the splendid rains 
in many sections. Clover is exceeding- 
ly short, and not worth cutting in some 
sections. Timothy will make a possible 
half crop. 

First cutting alfalfa put up in good 
shape, and second crop looking good. 
Some old hay left in the country, but a 
great deal is of inferior quality.— Raabe 
Bros. 


Optimistic. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter: We 
have heard the following statement 
made. The hay business is on the de- 
cline. Actual facts however, would 
tend to indicate that the hay business 
in the United States has been on the in- 
crease for several years. 

I have had the privilege of looking 
through the year book of the Price Cur- 
RENT-GRAIN ReporRTER and the facts con- 
tained therein, which show a condition 
that should cheer the hay dealer. Go 
back to the year 1912 when the report 
showed an acreage of 49,530,000, a yield 
of 1.47 per acre, a tonnage of 72,691,000. 
The preceding year, 1911, showed a fall- 
ing off, with conditions very similar to 
those prevailing at the present time, 
and compares quite favorably with the 
yield per acre in 1925. The acreage in 
1911 was 438,017,000, a yield of 1.10 tons 
per acre, or a total yield of 47,440,000. 
The acreage from 1910 gradually in- 
creased until in 1924, it amounted to 76,- 
385,000, for which year the yield was 
1.47 tons to the acre or a total yield of 
112,450,000 tons. During the period 
from 1911 to 1924, the acreage almost 
doubled, and the yield more than dou- 
bled. Tnis increased yield each year 
has been consumed and as the only con- 
sumers of hay are horses, mules, cattle 
and sheep, the consumption of hay must 
also have doubled during this time. 

Another interesting fact brought out 
in the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
year book is that the farmer is getting 
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more per ton for his hay now than he 
did about fifteen years ago. In 1912, 
when the yield per acre was 1.47, the 
average price on the farm was $11.79, 
whereas in 1924 with the same yield 
per acre, the average price on the farm 
was $13.05. There has been general 
complaint about the high freights on 
hay and that this item absorbs much of 
the total value, making it unprofitable 
for the farmer to raise hay. The above 
facts would not so indicate. If any one 
has been affected by the high freight 
rate, it is the consumer, apparently in- 
dicating that the old saying “the con- 
sumer pays the freight” is correct. I 
am afraid the truth is that those who 
deal in hay are still thinking in terms 
of 1918, when hay netted the farmer 
$20.13 per ton and of 1919 at $19.45 per 
ton, instead of the pre-war prices rang- 
ing from $6 to $14 per ton, and they 
should realize that today’s price is prac- 
tically the top of all years back to 1871, 
when the yield was low and farmers 
averaged $14.30. 

It is true that the hay business is 
changing. It is true that in the large 
cities the consumption of hay, due to 
the fact that horses have not kept pace 
with the growth of production, the city 
is not taking their proportion of this in- 
crease. However, thousands and thou- 
sands of small towns throughout the 
United States which have hay shipped 
in now, did not buy hay in 1910. 

Really, I cannot see why there should 
be so much gloom cast over the hay 
trade. To me, it is a live and growing 
business and I think I have cited facts 
to bear me out.—John H. Devlin, Albert 
Miller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


HAY MARKET REVIEW. 


The hay market ruled firm during 
the week ending June 20, according to 
the weekly hay market review of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, with 
interior markets sharply higher on pros- 
pects of a short crop, although Hastern 
markets were barely steady and Cali- 
fornia prices were lower. Haying 
worked northward and alfalfa was har- 
vested in South Dakota, while new 
clover was received at Cincinnati. 
Rains over a wide area were beneficial 
to pastures and some improvement was 
noted in Northern meadows. 

Although prices have turned higher 
they are still much lower than at this 
time last year or in 1923. No. 1 tim- 
othy, as was No. 1 alfalfa and prairie, 
averages about $4 per ton cheaper than 
a year ago. 

Timothy averaged firm. The Boston 
market was dull with the light offer- 
ings, chiefly of medium and lower 
grades, fully equal to trade needs, and 
liberal arrivals lowered prices at New 
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York with top grades showing the least 
decline but quotations were advanced 
at Philadelphia, Richmond, and Pitts- 
burgh. Hay was urgently wanted at 
Cincinnati, where receipts fell short of 
trade needs and prices were forced up- 
ward at Chicago and St. Louis by light 
receipts. 

Alfalfa was steady to firm. Quota- 
tions were higher at Omaha with the 
market on a new crop basis. The ship- 
ping demand improved at Kansas City 
and mills took fair quantities while 
there was a good demand for dairy hay. 
Prices were lower in Los Angeles with 
increased receipts. 

Prairie was firm with the scarcity of 
timothy hay. There was a good de- 
mand at Chicago and the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul market was higher on light 
offerings. Quotations were unchanged 
at St. Louis. The demand was slightly 
less active at Omaha, but the stock- 
yards at Kansas City were taking hay 
for immediate needs while Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Indiana were buying prairie 
on account of the short timothy crop in 
those states. 


KANSAS CITY HAY NOTES. 


T. J. Tanner, Correspondent. 


C. D Carlisle, president of the Car- 
lisle Commission Co., spent the week- 
end out of town making an inspection 
of the hay fields in Kansas and attend- 
ing to some business matters. 

The new hay crop of Colorado is offi- 
cially estimated at 2,416,000 tons, of 
which 2,117,000 are tame _ varieties. 
Last year the total crop was 2,924,000 
tons. The alfalfa production in 1924 
was 2,584,000 tons. Alfalfa constitutes 
more than 60 per cent of the tame hay. 
On June 1 it showed a condition of 75 
per cent, as against 94 for the 10-year 
June average. 

Nebraska reports a tame hay pros- 
pect this year for 2,755,000 tons, as 
compared with last year’s crop of 3,- 
717,000. It ise officially admitted that 
considerable acreages of alfalfa and 
clover in eastern Nebraska were winter 


killed. There are 1,562,000 acres in the 
state, or 42,000 less than last year. 
Wild hay promises 1,872,000 tons, 


against 2,173,000 in 1924. 

J. A. Brubaker reports offers of new 
timothy hay from Slater, Mo., but 
farmers there are said to be asking 
$12.50 per ton for hay at the baler. 

Victor Faris is on an automobile tour 
through Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. He will be gone a month. 

Two cars of second-cutting alfalfa 
hay from Kansas were on the market 


early this week. Both were out of 
condition, owing to rains at harvest 
time. The rains of June 12 and June 


15 were of great benefit to hay and 
other growing crops, but in northeast- 
ern Kansas the precipitation amounted 
to a flood, which caused heavy losses 
to crops and property. 

Dealers in Kansas City are anxious 
to see the beginning of the new-crop 
timothy movement, as there is a better 
Southern demand than for some time. 
It is believed, in view of the official re- 
port for June, showing deficient yields 
of tame hay in all of the central and 
eastern states, that competition from 
those regions in the South for the sale 
of hay during the coming year will be 
much reduced and that Missouri and 
the Southwest will not only have a 
larger call for timothy and clover but 
also for alfalfa. 

W. L. Gordon, who made a trip to 
western Nebraska, reported on his re- 
turn that he found much of the first 
cutting of alfalfa in stack and the sec- 
ond cutting coming on. 

New Mexico alfalfa hay is said to 
be so searce and high on account of 
the drouth in that state that Texas is 
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buying in Colorado and Kansas, which 
is unusual so early in the season. 

After June 25 the railroads enter- 
ing Kansas City will allow two days’ 
free time on hay received in the local 
yards and offered for sale. This is a 
restoration of a condition that existed 
prior to the declaration of war on 
Germany, when the free time was cut 
to 24 hours. Under the new ruling 
establishing free switching of grain and 
molasses feed products, there will be a 
similar benefit to hay on the roads that 
have made the concession. 


HAY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 20.—Prevailing dull conditions kept 

quotations the same in the Milwaukee hay 
market last week. Current quotations per 
ton, f. o. b. Milwaukee, are: 
Hay—No. 1 timothy, $14.00@15.00; No. 2 
timothy, $12.00@13.00; No. 1 mixed, $13.00@ 
15.50; No. 2 clover mixed, $11.00@12.00; 
sample hay, $6.00@8.00; marsh feeding, 
$10.00; packing, $9.00; rye straw, $9.00@ 
10.00; oat straw, $9.00@10.00. 


BALTIMORE. 


June 20.—In comparison with the limited 
demand at present existing for hay, pres- 
ent receipts and offerings are ample for all 
trade wants, and the general market is 
quiet, with the medium and poorer qualities 
of hay especially hard to move. 

Straw.—In the line of straw, wheat 
blocks are easier, while No. 1 oat straw 
is in fair demand, and big baled rye seldom 
inquired for. Quotations follow: - 

Hay (per ton)—No. 1 timothy, —@—; 
No. 2 timothy, $17.50@18.00; No. 3 timothy, 
$14.50@16.00; No. 1 light clover mixed, 
$16.50@17.00; No. 2 light clover mixed, 
—@—; No. 1 clover mixed, $15.50@16.00; 
No. 2 clover mixed, $13.50@14.50. 

Straw (per ton)—No. 1 straight rye, $18.50 
@19.00; No. 1 tangled rye, —@—; No. 1 
wheat, $14.00@14.50; No. 1 oat, $15.50@16.00. 


MEMPHIS. 


June 20.—Receipts of hay have been light 
and the market firm and slightly higher, 
but demand continues limited. The effect 
of the prolonged drought has been disap- 
pointing as a stimulant of hay demand. 
Buying is of small lots and for immediate 
shipment. Quote: Timothy, one, $24 to 
$24.50; standard, $23.50 to $24; two, $23. 
Alfalfa, one, $24; standard, $28, and two at 
$19.50 to $21.50. 


KANSAS CITY. 


June 20.—Wheat. harvesting and rains 
were responsible for another big cut in 
hay receipts this week. The total arrivals 
were 190 cars. This compares with 293 
cars handled a week ago and 346 a year 


ago. 

The alfalfa offerings were 104 cars, or 80 
less than for the previous week. Aside 
from a few cars of dairy quality, mostly 
Colorado hay, the market had only grades 
of standard or below. Ordinary and poor 
hay was hard to move, but there was @ 
good demand for the upper grades. Prices 
averaged unchanged. 

Receipts of prairie decreased 23 cars and 
amounted to 66. Quality varied from day 
to day, ranging from poor to good. There 
was a fair demand for medium to choice 
hay. Other kinds were slow. The market 
advanced 50c a ton on most sales. ae 

Twenty cars of timothy, clover-mixed 
and clover arrived. The majority was 
timothy, all old crop, but Missouri ship- 
pers seemed about ready to start the new 
crop movement. There was a keen demand 
for good hay among shippers for eastern 
and southern accounts. Prices were marked 
up $1.50@2 a ton. Clover mixed advanced 
50c@$l1, but pure clover was unchanged 
and none was offered. 

Straw was nominally steady, but no offer- 
ings were reported. As wheat threshing 
has begun, the market should be well sup- 
plied soon and prices may weaken. 

Carlots of hay and straw are quoted as 
follows, per ton, f. o. b. Kansas City: 


Alfalfa—Choice, $19@20; No. 1, $17.50@ 
18.50; standard, $15@17; No. 2, 912.500 


14.50; No. 3, $9@12. 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50@12; No. 2, $8.50@ 
10; No. 3, $6@8; packing, $4@5. 
Timothy—No. 1, $16.50@17; standard, $15 
@16; No. 2, $13.50@14.50; No. 3, $10.50@13. 
Clover mixed—Light, $15@16; No. 1 
$13.50@14.50; No. 2, $9.50@13. 
Clover—No. 1, $9.50@12; No. 2, $7@9. 
Straw—Wheat and oat, $8@8.50. 


DULUTH. 


June 20.—Demand for hay continues light 
on this market with jobbers buying in 
small lots to cover their immediate needs. 
Dealers are curtailing receipts from the 
country. Closing prices per ton are un= 
changed as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $16; 
No. 2, $15. Mixed timothy—No. 1, $15; No, 
2, $12. Prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $13; No 
ay ell. Midland—No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8. 
Straw—Rye, $9; oat, $8. 


TOLEDO. 


June 22.—Hay prices were advanced for 
timothy and mixed clover because of the 
poor outlook. The demand shows a slight 
improvement over recent weeks. More out- 
side interest is noted. Timothy and mixed 
clover were both marked up a dollar a ton. 
Fields look very poor in most of the sur 
rounding territory with only an occasiona 
good one. It may be that old stocks will 
be greatly reduced before another good 


‘ 
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crop is raised. Nothing would please deal- 
ers and farmers better. 

Prices for the past week were as follows: 
No. 1 timothy, $15; No. 2 timothy, $13; No. 
1 light clover mixed, $14.50; No. 1 heavy 
clover mixed, $13.50; No. 1 clear clover, $12; 
No. 1 first cutting alfalfa, $15; No. 1 second 
cutting alfalfa, $20; sound dry wheat straw, 
$8.50; sound dry oat straw, $8; per ton 
f. o. b. Toledo. 


CINCINNATI. 


June 22.—Very little change was noted 
in the hay market, and in spite of the fact 
that interest has quickened the resulting 
volume of business showed little increase 
over a week ago. The fact that little was 
accomplished was entirely due to the ab- 
normally light receipts which, compared 
with other years at this time averaged con- 
siderably smaller. There 'was a_ slight 
promise of enlarged shipments and that 
hoarded hay would likely come on the 
market at the higher quotations, but they 
failed to materialize and the trade failed on 
all days to secure what ‘their requirements 
demanded. This made a very unsatisfactory 
marked and the hardest to gauge in years 
as shipping interests were in a continuous 
state of nervousness because of the diffi- 
culty of quoting prices to the South and 
interior and securing the hay when ac- 
ceptances were made. Fortunately retailers 
have a limited supply which they are dis- 
tributing where most needed. A feature of 
the market this week was the arrival of the 
first new hay of the season, several cars of 
new clover of good quality bringing $16.75 
a ton. 

Timothy—No. 1, $21@21.50; No. 2, $19.50 
@20.50; No. 3, $17@18; threshed, $10@11; no 
grade, $10@12. Heavy clover mixed—wNo. 1, 
$17.50@18.50. Light clover mixed—wNo. 1, 
$19.50@20.25. Clover mixed—No. 1, $18.50@ 
19.50; No. 2, $15@17; no grade, $11@13. 
Clover—No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14@16; no 
grade, $10@12. Alfalfa—No. 1 second cut- 
ting, $19@20; No. 2 second cutting, $16@ 
17.50; No. 1 first cutting, $17@18; No. 2 first 
cutting, $13@15. Sound sample grassy hay, 
$10@12. Straw—Wheat, $10@11; oat, $10@ 
11; rye, $15@16. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


June 20.—Baled hay and straw—Trade in 
hay is quiet and offerings ample for re- 
quirements. Prices are unchanged. Straight 
rye straw is exceptionally scarce and firm 
with some choice stock commanding a 
premium. Wheat and oat straw were in 
Small supply and firm but quiet. Hay (fed- 
eral grades): Timothy—No. 1, nominal; No. 
2, $17.50@18.50; No. 3, $15.50@16.50; sample, 
$10@15. Light clover mixed—No. 1, $16.50 
@17.50; No. 2, $14.50@15.50; No. 3, $12@14. 
Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $14.50@15.50; 
No. 2, $13@14. Heavy clover mixed—No. 
1, $14@15. Light grass mixed—No. 1, $16.50 
@17. Straw—Straight rye, £17.50@18; wheat, 
$15@15.50; oat, $14@14.50. 


BOSTON. 
June 20.—No. 1 timothy, $25.50@26; No. 2 
timothy, $22@24; No. 3 timothy, $17@19; 
eastern, $16@23; clover mixed, $21@24. 


Straw—Rye, $21@22; oat, $13@15. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 18.—Buying prices f. o. b. Portland: 
Alfalfa, $19@20 ton; valley timothy, $20@ 
21; eastern Oregon timothy, $23@24; clover, 
$16.50@17; oats, $19@20; oats and vetch 
hay, $19@20; straw, $8@8.50. 


NEW YORK. 


June 18.—The New York Hay Exchange 
Ass'n has issued the following weekly re- 
port, with latest quotations: 

Hay Straw 
Receipts for week, tons........ 2,001 20 
Receipts last week 1,085 55 
Receipts from Sept. ist, tons. .49,306 1,097 

With heavy receipts of rail and boat hay 
and a corresponding increase in offerings, 
values show some loss over the week. De- 
Mand has been limited and with prices 
barely steady buyers have been inclined to 
confine purchases to immediate needs. A 
very large percentage of stocks arriving 
and on hand is nearby State hay grading 
No. 3 down, ranging in value from $18 to 
$21 and prices on these classes especially 
have tended to weakness. Better quality 
hay, and particularly No. 1 hay, both large 
and small bales, has ruled scarce at all 
times, in active demand at all markets and 
values on this quality have held compara- 
tively steady.» Generally speaking prices 
at Brooklyn and Manhattan are about on a 
par with the possible exception of track de- 
livery stations at which points concessions 
have been made to minimize demurrage 
charges. 

Rye straw in much heavier supply and 
light demand. Prices weak and easier. 

Invoices reported light to moderate. 

Federal grade quotations for large bales 


are as follows: Timothy—No. 1, $25; No. 


2, $22@23; No. 3, $18@20. Light clover 
mixed—No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $18@20; No. 
15@17. Medium clover mixed—No. 1, $18 
@20; No. 2, $16@17. Light grass mixed, 
$22@23; No. 2, $18@20; No. 3, $15@16. Heavy 


grass mixed, $15@16. Rye straw, $16@17. 


OMAHA. 


June 19.—Prairie hay receipts fair. De- 
mand steady on better grades. Prices 
strong. Poor hay slow sale at any price. 
Hot and heating prairie only moves at sac- 
Yifice. Alfalfa—Receipts light. Demand 
good for all grades if sound. Some out of 
condition; new alfalfa coming in and can 
only move at heavy discount. Prices 
strong. : 

Prices below are for carload lots: 

Upland Prairie—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 
2, $10.00 to $11.00; No. 3, $7.00 to $8.00. Mid- 
land Prairie—No. 1, $11.00 to $12.00; No. 2, 
$9.00 to $10.00; No. 3, $7.00 to $8.00. Low- 
land Prairie—No. 1, $7.00 to $8.00; No. 2, 
$6.00 to $7.00. Choice alfalfa, $18.50; No. 1, 
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$16.00 to $17.50; standard, $13.50 to $16.00; 
No. 2, $11.00 to $13.00; No. 3, $9.00 to $10.00. 
Straw—Oat, $7.00 to $8.00; wheat, $6.00 to 


$7.00 2 
CHICAGO. 


June 22.—Receipts today light for Mon- 
day, there being only 26 cars placed. The 
market ruled strong with the better grades 
$1.00 per ton higher. Prices now are no 
doubt better than they will be later on. 
Prairie hay wanted. Straw firm. 

Timothy—No. 1, $24@26; No. 2, $20@22; 
No. 3, $16@19. Timothy and clover, light 
mixed, No. 1, $22@24; No. 2, $19@21; No. 3, 
$15@17. Timothy and _ clover, heavy 
mixed—No. 1, $17@19; No. 2, $15@17; No. 
3, $14@15. Timothy and clover, medium 
mixed—No. 1, $18@20; No. 2, $17@18; No. 3, 
$14@16. Timothy and grass, light mixed— 
No. 1, $20@22; No. 2, $18@19; No. 3, $14@ 
16. Timothy and grass, heavy mixed—No. 
1, $17@19; No. 2, 15@16; No. 3, $14@15. 
Timothy grass and clover mixed—No. 1, $17 
@18; Na. 2, $15@16; No. 3, $18@14. Clover 
—No. 1, $15@16; No. 2, $13@14; No. 3, $10 
@12. Sample grade hay—No. 1, $9@14, Al- 
falfa—No. 1, $14@25. Prairie—Ill., Ind., 
Wis. feeding—No. 1, $13@15. Packing—No. 
1, $12@14. No. 2 to Ch. Kansas., Okla., 
Mo., $15@17; No. 3 weedy and off color, $11 


@13; No. 2 to Ch. Nebraska, $13@16. 
Straw—Rye, $12@14; oat, $10@11; wheat, 
$3@10. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 22.—The arrivals of hay continue to 
be light. The market has a strong tendency 
for high grades and under good demand. 
In our opinion quick shipments will bring 
good money, and we advise hurrying hay 
to the market. 

Clover—None arriving. 
and low grades will sell 
vantage. 

Alfalfa—Choice qualities in demand. Me- 
dium and lower grades in fair demand only. 

Prairie—Best grades. selling to ad- 
vantage. No. 2 and lower grades steady. 

Straw—Strong. 

No. 1 timothy, $24@25; standard timothy, 
$21@23; No. 2 timothy, $18@20; No. 3 and 
sample, $12@15; No. 1 clover mixed, $19@ 
21; No. 2 clover mixed, $16@18; heavy 
mixed, $16@18; No. 1 clover, $17@19; No. 2 
clover, $14@16; threshed hay, $11@13; choice 
alfalfa, $24@26; No. 1 alfalfa, $22@24; 
standard alfalfa, $16@18; No. 2 alfalfa, $13 
@15; No. 1 prairie, $15@16; No. 2 prairie, 
$12@14; rye straw, $10@11; wheat straw, 
$9@10. 


CHICAGO HAY NOTES. 


Stronger market 
to better ad- 


Extremely light arrivals, not sufficient 
to supply demand, and prices irregu- 
larly higher. It looks at this time as if 
farmers are too busy in the corn field to 
pay any attention to the advancing 
prices on hay. We regard this as an 
opportune time for those in a position 
to do so to send their hay in. This ap- 
plies to all grades, also straw ship- 
ments.—H. W. Bailey & Co. 

Not enough hay shown to establish a 
market. Prices irregular; in the main 
above top of quotations. Country load- 
ings very light. Crop reports much 
more satisfactory, although yield will be 
considerably below normal. Prairie and 
marsh—active demand. Straw—All 
kinds wanted.—Bridge & Leonard. 

Rain throughout most of the sur- 
rounding states is helping the pasture 
and should have a tendency to relieve 
the anxiety of farmers. It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that inside of a week 
or ten days more hay will be offered. 
Should this occur prices may now be at 
the top. If you have hay to market and 
can load out now our advice is to do so. 
Don’t believe you can afford to pass up 
present good prices.—Albert Miller & 
Co. 


Installing Alfalfa Mill. 

Hereford, Texas, is to have an alfalfa 
mill which will be erected this summer 
by Dr. G. W. Heard, who has farming 
for his hobby. The plans are being 
drawn now for the mill, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation by late 
summer. It will be located on Heard’s 
irrigation farm two and a half miles 
from Hereford. 

Dr. Heard now has ten acres of fine 
alfalfa with forty acres that was sowed 
this spring. His new mill will be large 
enough to take care of his own crop and 
handle a part of his neighbors’ yield. 


Big S. D. Alfalfa Field. 

John Hemmer and K. S. Miller, Chi- 
cago men, who have undertaken the cul- 
tivation of a large tract of land in Fall 
River County, South Dakota, which they 
own, have put into certified Grimm al- 
falfa 1,230 acres. Some of this was 
sowed last year. This is probably the 
largest acreage of certified Grimm in 
the state. 


MICHIGAN HAY EXTREMELY 
SHORT 


Further Advices to Albert Miller & Co. 
Reveal the Critical Situation on the 
General Line of Farm Crops in 
Michigan. 


N season of extreme crop damage, 
| private reports always anticipate con- 

firming data from the Government. 
Hay crop reports and reduced acreage 
surveyed in the Prick CURRENT-GRAIN 
Reporter of May 27, indicated a rather 
definite line on the new hay crop. 

John H. Devlin, president of the Chi- 
cago Hay Exchange, and directing the 
hay department of Albert Miller & Co., 
has secured further data on the Michi- 
gan situation in the southern half of 
the state below Bay City as follows: 


Owosso, Mich. — 50 per cent crop in 
south half and 15 per cent in north half of 
state. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—50 per cent of last 
year’s crop in farmers’ hands. This year 
many are pasturing their meadows. 

Snover, Mich.—Hay and wheat 25 per 
eent of normal crop. 

Dorr, Mich.—New crop very Old 
erop well cleaned up. 
Flint, Mich.—Will 
About 15 to 20 per cent old crop yet on 

hand. 

West Branch, Mich.—New seeding looks 
good but old meadows are looking bad. 
Farmers still have one-third of last 
year’s crop on hand. 

Chesaning, Mich.—Hay crop will be very 
short. 

Bangor, Mich.—Hay crop is a failure. 
Estimate same at not more than 50 per 
cent. Considerable of last year’s hay still 
unsold. 

Perry, Mich.—Old crop cleaned 
About half a crop for the new. 

Portland, Mich. — First cutting about 
two-thirds of normal. New seedings near-— 
ly wiped out. 

Fremont. Mich.—Clover and timothy is 
almost failure, alfalfa looking fairly good. 
Carrying over a lot of old hay. 


short. 


up. 


Casnovia, Mich. — Hay crop will be 
lightest ever had. Considerable old hay 
in barns. 

Lansing, Mich.—Hay will not average 
more than 300 Ibs. per acre. First cuttins 
alfalfa light. 

Constantine, Mich.—Hay crop very 
short. Clover and timothy hurt more 
than alfalfa. 

Emmett, Mich.—Very little, if any, new 
hay crop. 

Adrian, Mich.—Old crop about cleaned 


up. Probably a great number of meadows 
will not be cut. 

Melvin, Mich.—Old meadows hardly good 
enough for pasture. Section nearest a 
drought than it has ever been. 

Allegan, Mich.—25 per cent old crop car— 
ried over. New crop not over 25 per 
cent normal. 

Jackson, Mich.—Hay will be a very short 
erop. Timothy, mixed hay and clover 
near total failure. First cutting alfalfa 
about 50 per cent normal. 

Sunfield, Mich.—New crop hay will be 
very light. 40 per cent of old crop left in 
barns. 

Chelsea, Mich.—First cutting of alfalfa 
very light. Clover so short farmers unable 
to gather it after cut. Timothy not worth 


eutting. 

Britton, Mich.—Hay crop 50 per cent 
normal. Alfalfa making about half ton 
per acre. Old crop all fed or shipped. 


Addison, Mich.—There will be very little, 
if any, of 1925 hay crop marketed. Farm— 


ers buying baled hay back from. ship— 
pers. 

lonia, Mich.—Smallest hay crop in years. 
Ypsilanti, Mich.—No_ timothy. Clover 


heading out close to ground. 

Scottville, Mich.—One-third old crop left. 
New hay one-third per cent normal. 

Big Rapids, Mich.—Indications point to 
the poorest hay crop in years with perhaps 
a little more than normal holdover. 

Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Hay will not ay— 
erage one-half ton per acre. 

Mendon, Mich.—Timothy and clover hay 
almost complete failure. Expect one quar— 
ter to one-third crop. First cutting al- 
falfa 50 per cent of last year. 

Charlotte, Mich.—Hay crop will 
over 50 per cent normal. 

Bay City, Mich.—Hay crop short of other 
years. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


The Memorial Committee of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, through appro- 
priate resolutions, take note of the 
death of two of that organization’s mem- 
bers, R. Hughes Worke, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Albert W. Bundy, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Time to Seed Alfalfa. 

If fall seeding of alfalfa is deferred 
till the first week in September, there is 
some danger of not getting a sufficiently 
strong stand to go through the winter 
unharmed, but if the seed can be gotten 
into the ground by the tenth or fifteenth 


not be 


not have half crop. - 
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PARSON’S COMMISSION CO. 
WHOLESALE HAY, ALFALFA and STRAW 


Censignments Solicited Top Prices, Prompt Retarn 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PRAIRIE STATES 
HAY & GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEED 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


American 


Bale Ties 


To conform with the rules of the National 
Hay Association, hay must be well baled. 
The use of American Bale Ties accomplishes 
this. A broken wire on a bale of hay ‘con- 
demns'the hay. Broken bales cost more 
than Bale Ties, 


OTHER USES 


For baling Excelsior, Shavings, Rags, and 
Paper. For bundling Barrel Heading and 
Staves. 


No other form of wire has to stand more 
strain and abuse. Bale Tie Wire must be 
made in the highest perfection possible. 
Ameérican Bale Ties meet eyery requirement 
for which they are intended. 


Complete descriptive catalog sent free 
for the asking. 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


Chicago New York 


of August, there is little danger under 
average conditions of not obtaining a 
good, uniform stand. Do not sow less 
than 15 pounds of seed per acre and see 
to it that the seed is properly in- 
oculated. 


-<—>+— 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

Following is the visible supply of 
wheat, corn and oats by weeks (final 
00 omitted), with comparisons: 


Wheat. 
1924. 
64,789,0 
64,454,0 
64,072,0 
62,406,0 


1925. 
..70,768,0 
Feb. 32 12,092,0 
Feb. . -70,677,0 
Mar. 7..69,605,0 
Mar. . -66,083,0 
Mar. . .62,076,0 
Mar. . .60,007,0 
Apr. 4..57,434,0 
Apr. . .55,244,0 
Apr. . .53,203,0 
Apr. . .49,089,0 
. .45,681,0 
. 43,464,0 
. -40,604,0 
ee ee WB) 
. -84,968,0 
. .34,514,0 
+a82,931,0 
. .31,144,0 


1923. 
47,946,0 
47,496,0 
47,507,0 
46,581,0 
46,470,0 
46.544,0 
45,785,0 
45,378,0 
45,476,0 
45,595,0 
44,521,0 
43,696,0 
41,217,0 
37,110,0 26,533,0 
34,191,0 25,832,0 
32,981,0 
31,315,0 
29,719,0 24,614,0 
28,343,0 


1922. 
Feb. 


1925. 
. -31,048,0 
. .31,620,0 
+ 232,292,0 
. -382,534,0 
. -34,400,0 
. .39,287,0 
. .84,010,0 
we 02, 02150 
. .30,761,0 
. -27,706,0 
. .25,776,0 
. .23,379,0 
. -21,258,0 
. .19,582,0 
. -17,383,0 
..17,140,0 
June 6..18,372,0 
June . .18.494,0 


5,246,0 
11,150,0 4,332,0 32,341,0 
June Pee Wirt r a!) 3,165,0 


34,960,0 31,326,0 


Oats. 


17,526,0 
17,588,0 
17,741,0 
18,023,0 
18,063,0 
17,331,0 
16,715,0 
15,008,0 
14,074,0 
12,674,0 
11,749,0 
10,656,0 
9,280,0 
8,903,0 
7,300,0 
6,720,0 
5,251,0 
5,630,0 
8,270,0 


- -74,999,0 
- -73,980,0 
. -72,386,0 
. -71,173,0 
. -69,118,0 
- -66,680,0 
. -63,886,0 
. .61,104,0 
- -58,107,0 
. .54,275,0 
- -49,674,0 
. -48,082,0 
- -44,005,0 
. -40,123,0 
. .37,349,0 
. .35,331,0 
. .34,994,0 
. .35,363,0 
. .86,030,0 


7,85 

0,47 
68,52 

7,8 
7,3 


6 7 
7 0, 
9 
67,843 
67,322, 
66,293 
64,644 
63,606, 
61,933 
59; 753; 
55,837, 
55,275 
52,849 
51,510 
49,397 
13,514.90 47,950 
12,220.0 47,272 
11.018 0 45,886 
9,788.0 44,567 


’ 
, 
, 
, 
, 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 

, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
7 
6 


, 
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| Provisions, Etc. 
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RECEIPTS, TWENTY MARKETS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven leading western mar- 
kets and thirteen other points for the 
week with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. All kinds. 

Past wk..187,000 637,000 219,000 1,043,000 
ri rk... 228,000 656,000 215,000 1,099,000 
92 Z ,000 830,000 249,000 1,334,000 
1923 ......223,000 723.000 242,000 1,188,000 
1922 ......248,000 706,000 219,000 1,173,000 


Combined receipts at the twenty mar- 
kets for 1925 to date, with comparisons, 
as compiled by the Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Ali kinds. 
1925.. 5,677,000 17,957,000 6,296,000 29,930,000 
1924.. 5,843,000 21,680,000 5,930,000 33,453,000 
1923.. 5,818,000 20,938,000 6,277,000 33,033,000 
1922.. 5,476,000 16,361,000 5,935,000 27,712,000 


CHICAGO PROVISION REVIEW. 


Cuicaco, June 22.—A larger specula- 
tive and cash trade, both domestic and 
export, was on in hog products last 
week, with an irregular range of prices 
and a more confident feeling among 
traders. Hogs advanced sharply under 
lighter receipts and the close on pro- 
vision futures was at about the highest 
of the week with net gains of 5 to 71%4c 
on lard, 10 to 15¢e on short ribs and 40c 
on bellies. On Saturday trading was 
unusually heavy, one house selling 
4,000,000 lbs. of lard after being a buyer 
most of the week. It was taken in 
round lots, one buyer taking 1,750,000 
lbs. and another 1,000,000 Ibs. 


Packers were active on both sides of 
the market, doing considerable buying 
on weak spots and speculators, who were 
the most prominent sellers early in the 
week were the best buyers to cover 
shorts later. Hogs advanced to $13.25, 
the highest in several weeks, which 
frightened the shorts. 

Consumptive demand for hog prod- 
ucts has reduced stocks of packers con- 
siderably of late and one of the smaller 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


concerns reports that. he has cut down 
his supplies 20 per cent within a few 
weeks. Hams and shoulders met with 
more demand and side meats generally 
have come into more favor with the 
trade, yet the week’s shipments of both 
lard and meats were less than the pre- 
vious weeks. Foreign news was mixed, 
deferred futures of lard values stronger 
at the last. Prices in leading markets 


follow: 
CJ se 
June20,June13,June21, 
Lard— High. Low. 1925. 1925. 1924. 
July ..$17.382 $16.85 $17.30 $17.25 $10.62 
May Tne 6.0756) 14 Gs rc eaiaeteie  ecarelers 
Pre. rng. 17.67% 14. eee Seis Gass 
Sept; ONT. 60) & 1y, 17.57 17.50 10.90 
May rng. 16.47% ines aFieenge hdiouena eRe et 
Pre. rng. 18.00 15.0246..5..'. Dadeew Pewee 
Oct 5.2552 17-62 SOL LTC OS abe noe 
May rng. 16.45 TGS ye Pee syere encicn 6 Matele 
Pree TNS. elo. 00 ee lOc LO wcerety Obes aooas 
Short Ribs— 
ulye> secs 55 9.80 
May rng. «9 ayers 
Pre. rng. : 8 
Sept. go. SE 9.87 
May rng. F aietaters 
Pres rng 17:40 15622072.) cremains 
D. S. Bellies— 
Tully? 9s 4 21-75. 20.10 2 2170 2 SOR 0i25 
May rng 20.3726 2.90 cece bee ater 
Pre. rng. 20.00 17.70 stared Persie” eee one 
Sept. .... 22.00 21.25. 21.90 21.50) “10-55 
May rng. 20.10 AR Arnie entaco modes 


CANADIAN VISIBLE. 


Canadian visible supply of wheat de- 
creased 1,010,000 bus. and oats 808,000 


bus. last week. These statistics repre- 
sent terminal stocks only: 
June 20, Junei3, June 21, 
1925. 1925. 1924 


.27,291,000 28,301,000 21,800,000 

6,304,000 7,112,000 8,965,000 
2,134,000 2,509,000 1,505,000 
2,184,000 2,205,000 1,086,000 


BEAN ACREAGE LARGE. 

Napies, N. Y.—There has been a good 
demand for seed beans this season. Our 
stock of old beans is very nearly cleaned 
up. The bean acreage in this section is 
very large, the canning factory contract- 
ing about half the acreage planted.— 
Naples Produce Co., Inc. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Mon- 


day, June 22, 1925, as reported by Tur 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, Lae Petia! 


Hogs (soft or eily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded): CLOSE, 
TOP $13.50 


Hyvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch. 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch. 
Lt, wt, (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch... 
Lt. Its. (130-160 lbs.), com.-ch.. 
Packing hogs, smooth........... 
Packing bogs, rough. ...%..e.cses 
Slaughter pigs (130 lbs. down), 
med.-ch. 
Fdr. and stkr. pigs (70-130 lbs.), 
COM <CHP te aincciepevleinin’s ateleicteersiomre 
Ay. cost and wt. Sat. (pigs excl.) 
Ay. cost and wt. week (pigs ex- 
Clod@d) 9" < tsetse accey wii noemeens 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime........ siated 
Good 


12.00-12. 40 
11.50-12.00 


12.63-271 lb. 


12.66-239 lb. 


11.10-12.25 
10.40-11, 


8.85-10.75 
6.75- 8.85 


STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice and prime............. 


Canner and cutter............. 

LT. YEARLING STEERS AND 
HEIFERS: 

Good-prime (800 lbs. down). 
HEIFERS: 

Good-ch. (850 Ibs. up)........- 

Com.-med. (all wts.)......... 
COWS: 


5.00- 6.25 


10.25-11.85 


9.00-11.25 
5.75- 9.00 


Canner and cutter............. 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. 
Can.-med. 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. 
Cull-com, 
Med.-ch. 


(beef-yrlgs. excl.).... 
(can,-bologna)...... 


(190 Ibs. down)...... 
(190 lbs. down)..... 
(190-260 Ibs.)........ 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)......... 
Cull-com. (190 lbs. up)........ 
Feeder and Stocker Cattle and 


Calves: 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 lbs. up). 
Steers, com.-ch. (750 Ibs. tare 
Steers, inferior (all wts.)....... 
Cows and heifers, com.-ch 
Calves, common to choice........ 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs (quo- 
tations on shorn basis): 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. pr.. 
Lambs (all wts.), cull-com...... F 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr....... 


13.75-16.25 
9.50-13.75 
10,25-14.00 


Wethers (2 yrs. old and up), 

MOOG ADE Co card eau kheeiesce feae 6.25-11.25 
WOR OOM RD sivas cp hale'ere tex 4.00- 7.75 
lowes, can.-cull 1.50- 4.00 


11:00 A, M, 
$13.20 
12.95-13.15 


ST, PAUL, 
11:00 A. M, 11:00 A, M, 
$13.10 


12. 40-13 


125 bi 


12-001 12. -00 


11.00-12.00 11.50-13.00 20 
11.35-12.35 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.65 11.90-12.25 
12.91-232 lb, 12,63-244 lb. 18.30-188 Ib. ......... 
12.45-228 1b. 12.29-246 Ib. 12.89-202 Ib... ees 
10.10-11.85 10.35-11.75 10.75-12.00 

9,25-10.75 9.50-10.75 10.00-11.25 
7.85- 9.65 7.90- 9.75 8.65-10.50 
5.50- 7.85  6.00- 7.90  6.00- 8.65 
10. 75-39-85 “LO.75-10.76; 11225-1200 ee esl 
9.65-10.75 9.75-10.75 10,50-11.25 9.60-10,75 
7.85- 9.90  7.90-10.00  8.25-10.50 8.10- 9.60 
5.00- 7.85 5.75- 7.90 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 8.10 
3.85- 5.00 3.75- 5.75 4.25- 5.75 4.25- 6.00 
9.75-11.60  9.75-11.50 9.00-11.25 
8.35-10.50  8.00-10.00 7.75- 9.50 
5.00- 8.35 4.50- 8.00 4.50- 7.75 
5.75- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 6.25- 7.50 
4.00- 5.75 4,25- 6.00 4.00- 6.25 
2.50- 4.00 2.25- 4.25 2.50- 4.00 
4.60- 6.85 4.75- 6,25 5.25- 7.00 4.75- 6.25 
3.15- 4.60 38.00- 4.75 3.00- 5.00 3.50- 4.75 
“50 6.00-10.00 5.50- 8.75 
25 3.00- 6.00 4.00- 5.00 
00 =5.00- 9.75 5.00- 8.00 
2 SOO TBO Seen Soca 
00 3.00- 4.00 4.25- 7.00 
25 4.50- 7.75 5.00- 7.25 
25 4,50- 7.50 4.50- 7.00 
75 3.75- 4.50 8.50- 4.50 
50 2,75- 5.50 3.00- 5.25 
00°° bn toe 3.75- 7.00 
3.5 15 5. 60 13.25-15.50 13.00-15.50 
5 “13.50 8.50-13.25 9.50-13.00 
-25-13.00 9.00-13.25 10,00-13.00 
6.00- 8.50 6.25-10,25. 5.50-10,25 5.50-10.25 
8.50- 6.50 4.00- 6.50 3.00- 6.00 3.25- 6.50 
1.00- 3.50 1.25- 4.00 1.00- 3.00 1.00- 3.25 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


The reports to THE Price Cor- 
RENT-GRAIN ReEpoRTER show the number 
of hogs packed in the West in the 
summer season beginning Mar. 2, 1925, 
compared with the same period of pre 
vious year: 


Through Through 
June 20, June 14, 
1995. 1924. 

@hicago ~ ccinalcan ace 1,496,200 2,219,100 
Kansas ‘City. seo eem 482,400 722,100 
Omaha. ©: Hecate 817,800 1,076,000 
St. Louisss.e ears 847,500 1,019,800 
South St. Joseph....... 289,500 417,300 
Indianapolis *...26 sm. .ee 353,300 437,800 
Milwaukee oes wee 124,100 152,400 
@udahy? sos tacees aeictat 176,400 250,500 
Gineinnatl yack unseen 211,700 267,700 
Ottumwa, jee ae ene 180,000 262,800 
@edar Rapids: .a-.cees 126,900 186,300 
Sioux: Gity:: Sete: wareeut 685,900 697,700 
St; “Paull. 7.85 oswecles 784,100 876,600 
Cleveland: orccneiicteteiens 226,300 393,100 
DOUIS VIE Wyo er.de nate 61,400 92,100 
Wichita, «i: cenveatectee cae 222,300 222,800 
Detroit. 2.3% 5.lasg scat tos 272,200 343,700 
Nebraska City......... 68,200 92,700 
Nort Worthiness sere 101,900 100,200 
Oklahoma (City access 87,500 82,700 
Above and all others...9,386,000 11,926,000 
For the week........... 685,000 766,000 
Previous week......... 713,000 771,000 


Weights are reported as follows: 247, 228, 
240, 224, 222, 289, 230, 220. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


Market somewhat unsettled. Outside 


buying moderate, but offerings free. 
Quotations for meats as of June 22: 
ITeSS DOTS oo. ve ces Owe ae oe ee $38.00 
Lard, round’ Jota ls. 0 tease ase seas s 17.25 
Short: LIDS cas voteas ote cn oaeioet cievomioctene 18.25 
D. S. DeNLES Hse seiciates wc alote ole eres wreretele ays 21.75 
Green meats. Pickled 


Hams, 10-12 lbs......2834%@23%, 22%@23 
Hams, 12-14 lIbs......2831%4.@23% 2214@23 
Hams, 14-16 lbs...... 234%,@23% 224%4,@23 
Hams, 18-20 lIbs...... 234%,@23% 22% pee 
Skinned hams.......2. 174@24% 17%@ 
Picnics Wear, test oe 14 @15 iit is 
Beles Koi, eereeeeies 2314 @28 22%4@27% 
Pork ldinsiereseecae « DOP @) a ees anes 
Butts. Sistine eee coeecun Wren @ 
Sk. shoulders Le eee @ 
Tenderloins 45 @. okie as 
ry Salted—Loose. Smoked—Loose. 
S. F. Bks...14%-18%4| Hams . 26146-27144 
Cl. Bellies. ..2074-2214|/Sk. hams... .27%4-28 
Rib Bellies. .2014-2114|Pienies ..... 1834-1914, 
Ex.S.R. Sds.18%-19 S. Ch. Sds.. 522% 2915 
S. Cl. Sds...20 -2014/Ex.S.C. Sds.2314-2314 
Ex.S.C. Sds.18%-19 |Rgh. Sds. "991, 12216 
Plates, reg..17%-....;/Ex S.R. Sds. "2914-993, 
MLLES: aectaveiereie 14%- .'Bkfst. Bac. 3114-32 


MOVEMENT OF PROVISIONS. 

Following were receipts and_ ship- 
ments of provisions at Chicago for week 
ending June 20, 1925, and since Oct. 25, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
time in 1924: 


For Since Oct. Same time 

Received— week. 25, 1924. 1924. 
Cut meats, 

IDS. sae 5,865,000 214,665,000 136,027,000 
Lard, lbs.... 6,119,000 233,890,000 188,614,000 

Shipped— 
Cut meats, 

lbs. 601,326,000 
Lard, ) 378,458,009 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


The past week’s clearance of hog 
products compared with previous week 
and last year: 


June 20, Junel138, June 21, 
1925. 1925. 1924. 

Pork, obisseer ne 25 390 380 
Pork; bseeeeen 4,750 74,100 72,200 
Meat, Ibs. “11,320,000 12,122'000 11, 290, 000 
Total meat 1211,324, 750 12,196,100 11,362,200 
ard!” Jess 8,601,000 12,388,000 11,818,000 
Total products.19,925,750 24,584,100 23,180,200 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock 
at Chicago the past week, with compari- 
sons, follow: 


Receipts— Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Past week......+. 148,475 37,299 58,672 
Preceding week...153,974 49,360 57,265 
Last, “year ee ease 182,678 54,362 71,422 

Shipments— 

Past  weelk..dess sor 37,810 11,664 4,365 

Preceding week... 25,228 12,004 3,204 

Last. ventas 32,350 17,6938 12,669 
-<—-P - 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


Weekly average prices at Chicago for 
good beef cattle, hogs, aged sheep and 


-lambs, as compiled by the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Last week...... $10.50 $12.65 7.25 $15.45 
Prev. week..... 10.45 12.10 5.60 15.00 
Cor. wk. 1924.. 9.49 7.15 4.80 14.90 
Cor. wk. 19238.. 10.20 7.15 6.25 15.85 
Cor. wk. 1922.. 8.90 10.35 6.60 12.25 
Cor. wk. 1921.. 8.05 8.45 4.85. 11.85 
Cor.. wk, 1920... 16.85 15.15 7.85 14.05 
Av. 1920-'24....$10.40 $ 9.65 $ 6.05 $13.80 


June 24, 1925. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 


Weekly receipts and shipments o! 
cattle and calves at 6 Western center: 
the week ending June 20, 1925, and 
totals with comparisons for correspond 
ing time last year, compiled by THE 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER: 


Roepts., eed ne Repts., Shpts. 
1925. 925. 1924. inde 
Chicago 37,299 11 664 34 362 17,692 
St. Louis 20,952 9,339 26,432 8,001 
Kansas City 34,808 138,817 49,606 20,44: 
Omaha 23,236 4,281 36,390 11,474 
St. Joseph 7,049 1,657 10,768 3,05] 
Sioux City 10,030 2,908 15,444 4,523 
June ‘20.5 m5 133,374 43,666 193,002 65,138% 
Sune , 13:5 eae 169.761 77,721 191,640 65,901 
Other Markets 

Fort Worth 24,680 4,630 31,767 13,04 
Cleveland 6,421 670 5,385 406 
St. Paul 20,026 2,647 19,782 3,64 
Wichita 2,696 1,022 4,500 2,423 
Indianapolis 8,867 5,336 8,282 4,37) 
Cincinnati 3,310 634 3,856 1,125 
Louisville 4,254 2,879 4,154 2,408 
Milwaukee 10,373 257 10,370 23¢ 
Okla. City 5,803 -980 5,853 1,472 
JUNC, 20s oars 86,430 19,055 -93,949 29,126 
ine, Usa 92,679 15,574 85,458 24,749 


MOVEMENT OF HOGS. 


Weekly receipts and shipments o: 
hogs at 9 Western centers the week 
ending June 20, 1925, and totals witk 
comparisons for corresponding time las 
year, compiled by THkr Prick CURRENT 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., Repts., Shpts. 

1925. 1925. 1924. 1994 — 
Chicago 148.475 37,810 ° 182,678 32,354 
St. Louis 59,238 27,036 98,084 40, 58¢ 
Kansas City 60,605 58,634 95,229 33,728 
Omaha 94,243 29,918 103,157 23,61 
St. Joseph 39,907 10,638 51,707 16,67: 
Indianapolis 39,625 17;107 _— 58,atTe 19,5 
Cincinnati 19.499 5,538 29,320 9,41 
Louisville 5,526 1,149 10,986 3,92 
Sioux City 67,634 21,019 80,514 20,0 
ume s20iaeras 534,752 208,849 704,992 203,581 
DUNE! 13's pees 528.490 181,412 643,444 192,55: 

Other Markets. 

Fort Worth 4,608 155 4,177 20% 
Cleveland 12,358 2,920 19,495 4,03¢ 
St. Paul 53,096 7,867 60,142 9,79; 
Milwaukee = 23,300 389 27,552 4,i 
Wichita 17,738 268 21,239 37 
Okla. City 4,687 537 6,105 38¢ 
Dine 20a 115,787 12,136 188,710 15,908 
June 13.....120;695 14,889 137,108 18,97: 


MOVEMENT OF SHEEP. 


— 


sheep at 15 Western centers the wee 
ending June 20, 1925, and totals with 
comparisons for corresponding time last 
year, compiled by THE PrIcE CURREN 
GRAIN REPORTER: 


Repts., Shpts., ie eae .. Shnts. 
1925. 1925. 1924. 1924. 
Chicago 58,672 4.365 71,422 
Kansas City 17,803 3,559 29,320 
St. Louis 19,621 4,021 25,889 
Omaha 35,378 5,756 46,903 
St. Joseph 14,470 Zee 15,692 
Sioux City 1,069 157 2,586 
Fort Worth 7,314 8,824 18,278 
St Paul 1,382 158 1,659 
Cleveland 3,888 115 3,462 
Cincinnati 24,560 22,277 13,760 
Louisville 23, eee 23,239 16,263 
Indianapolis 2.95 1,119 2,759 
Milwaukee Sa. 881 
Wichita 522 76 2,285 
Okla. City 179 4,053 199 
MIS 20 he wes 212,289 72,719 251,358 
June 13.2.5. 197,888 76,074 216,146 


U. S. GRAIN IN CANADA. 


reports the following amount of grail 
in store in Canada on June 12: 


Junel12, June5, June 
1925 1925. 9 
PAPEL. cos renters 2,330,141 att 147 476,28 
OBtS® 0 cies mer 35,208 7,330 8 
ERADICY | o.. cin, tp 0 delete ae ara ante 
SEFC ie ca ya: cate aoe 1,855,978 2,128,224 1,2 
(COCO eae sary = 796,673 895,818 4 
Total, bus...5,617,995 4,901,519 2,282, 
AMERICAN GRAIN YHROTIGH CANADA, 


ments, water and rail, of America 
grain to Georgian Bay, including Lowe 
Lake and St. Lawrence ports of Canada 
reported for week of June 12: 
Georgian Lower St. Lav 


Receipts— Bay. Lake. rence 
WReAt™ . caer arises 302,063 1,207, 
OTUs) cane 207, S19 ene use 889,77 
NG re Eeeesbieries  aaaca 83,7 
FOE) ah Saree SE2TE Boece tm 

Shipments— 

Wheat  ..ccnatedeneeee 75,384 504,41 
Bt “ie ae UTD, BOOW  chipncicd 651,11 
RVC” 0c aera 44.506 oe er 311,5 
Com .<cuts 100,259 Wes 12,58 
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Grain Door Chopping Ended! 


It’s no longer necessary to chop your way 
into a car of grain! This tool pushes the doors 
in quickly and easily—entire sections at a 
time, without breakage. The 


PETERSON Pneumatic 
Grain Door Remover 


does in two minutes what it formerly took 
two men to do in 15 minutes to half-an-hour. 
With 100 lbs. air pressure it exerts 6000 lbs. 
pressure on the door. Surplus air available 
for cleaning, signalling, etc. Many Jarge Peterson Grain Door Remover 
elevators have found that the Peterson soon me ays a 
pays for itself in saving time and reducing 
unloading costs. 
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PANK 
Grain Door Remover 


This simple, powerful tool costs less than 
any similar machine on the market. Turning 
the fly wheel develops all the pressure needed 
to open any door or entire section. Installed 
in either new or old elevators. 


Write for our special catalog on grain door 
removers. 


Pank Grain Door Remover 


Fverything /or Every Mill and Elevator 
‘She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. Avi 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd.Winnipe = 
g g peg RS) iv 


ee aa, Sa 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


eavy Auto [ruck Weigh 
is not a: WagonScale Job 


ACH year brings more auto trucks, heav- 
ier auto trucks. And the problem of 
weighing them keeps pace. Auto truck 

loads are not only greater, but heavily con- 
centrated on the rear wheels of the truck, 
making the shock on the scale doubly severe. 
It is a new problem—a problem that cannot 
be solved by a “wagon scale.” 


But the coming of the auto truck did not pre- 
sent a new problem to Fairbanks. For years 
Fairbanks Scales had been built for weighing 
railway cars and enormous hoppers of grain in 
elevators—harder service than is ever en- 
countered in weighing auto trucks. 


It was simply necessary to incorporate the 
railway track scale principle in the Fairbanks 
Auto Truck Scale—and the resulting rugged- 


ness, a new degree of ruggedness for scales of 
this type is clearly demonstrated in the better 
service these scales are giving. 


Within a very short time—if not now—you 
must face the problem of installing a heavy 
scale. And it is simply good business to in- 
stall a scale that will meet the hardest pos- 
sible service for a lifetime. 


Auto trucks are being used in ever-increasing 
numbers for hauling grain. Hundreds of deal- 
ers are prepared to handle their trade eco- 
nomically and safely on Type “S” Scales. 


One of our representatives will show you why 
the heavy weighing of today demands this 


super scale. The coupon will bring your copy 
of the informative booklet, “A Talk on Scales.” 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


NEW YORK 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


CHICAGO 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


and 40 other principal cities in the United States, each with a service station 


(Mail to office most convenient) 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, Dept. S-D-6, 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“SS” specifications 


Coupon brings 


booklet 


Please send your booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Scales,’’ also Type 


June 24, 


In 


informative 
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| INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisers in THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER listed 

below, by their regular advertising show that they are in business to 

stay, that they are seeking business from the trade and that they have 

faith in their ability to render efficient service. It pays to do business 
with live wire advertisers. 


a 


A E M Pacnardson. Boss. soee eee eee 12 
Richardson Scale Co...P. 4, Cover 
Ady & Crowe Merc. Coss... ... 23 HUWardst 6seCOn Sil cnr antes aes, 23 MacNeal & Co., Walter F....... 19 mraheson Co: Welle Goes Cen 3 
Agricultural Seed Co........... 21 PM SRO rrer oC On. cea ee mere 2 Mangelsdorf & Bros., Ed. F..... 21 Riverdale Products Co..........22 
American Steel & Wire Co..... 27 Marfielda Graink Cons. cone ane 22 mocky, Mtn, Grain’ Co. ...a~...6- 12 
AIS CU OO, ALD OLE tee sini ae nie noes 22 F Mayer HG) Com. ete fate eee 18 Oe OTs CO., His Mk see eens eto 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co... ..23 Mennel Mg. (Cons si cens sues. 22 Ross-Gould List & Letter Co.... 2 
Fairbanks Morse & Co.......... 24 Mente: 6500. See. een ee Rudy Patrick Seed Co..........21 
Farnum Winter & Co........... 7 Metcalt Car 2 cOnni Geese cere 2 mmsey 6 Co..,..5 cca we ee 17 
B Faroll Bros............ Ear uOver . Miles,,P.Beé Cy Con .ae P.1, Cover Russell & Macauley............. 22 
Federal Com. Co................ 41 Miller & Co., Albert..........+. 26 
ad RSE irom eo itonial st 6 ; a sae a 
Ee ROE Se GDH TS - Field & Co., Harry H........... 16 Moore-Seaver Grain Co....... 18-21 S 
Bason & O05 Ho Poee csc wees ss it Fitzgerald Hay Co.............. 26 Muchmore-Grainge won sede eee 
pesenes CORR sb) 2i5 crete eeeioxe « s ne Hlorida WoodsPrody Co... ..5- 65 22 Mumford & Co., W.R........... 26 Security Mfg. & Contracting Co. 2 
Bailey & Co., E. W............. ASE Pir bells Gee CGa ir Wf ise sees 19 ad ‘te ie elo s , 
Barnes-Ames COA Rae ta <3 15 Fredman Bag (SO2), oie ee ee 19 os : i e ee rhage le - 
PV a. cc COM, Cond. 
Barreth <a COswohn Wiss «. f.0es-. 16 N m ; i oe Orc 
Mariette Prazien 6: COvsacs.... « {6 G Seg etain, Co.,/5- Cs eee x8 
i 1s-Shields-Lons rr. Co.18 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E..P. 1, Cover Nathana. Hdiweeeseate cert ce ace 13 pepe Peli aeage e 2 
a oa ; sincere @has.) 6 CO... «cules: 16 
Berle ya C Ome warrbralcrs cae 30s +s 22 Gra lle Den Aae diet elosiacscrore is er teieetie = 3 Newman @iCo He a4). 56: sone. 16 : 
; ; e - . POTIE MN AR SEOUL 0s cr sii on-set eau 3 
Bingham Grain Company, The...12 Goffe &-Carkener Co., Inc. ...... 18 Nicholson Brokerage Co........ 21 : : ‘ 
_ m Bee : 21 r Steele Briggs Seed Co..P. 1, Cover 
(BLENGL a EMIT COlS Gt8 5 Gm trgene cud as IRA 2 Grain Marketing Co.......... 17-2 North Amer. Seed Co...P. 1, Cover j ; f 
° : rime vat MESW ribs oa NGh sea gae Soc 16 
Brennannse OO), ODN Wynn. = - 17 Guarantee Construction Co...... 2 Northe Ge Cone nee eee 26 
2 $ . Stevens Eng. & Const. Co....... 2 
BPICIEe Gs LGONATO sons ceca wk © wes 26 Gutta Purcha Rubber Mfg. Co. _ 2 * e 
Cae Lrone-S conte Mrss Corns: 3 
Burrell Engr. & Cons. Co........ Ch 8 Aguile nao Sood cowie Cog P, 4,Cover 8 = 
' Stuhraseidl: ‘Cores ae s-ccccseeusetenee 22 
O 
H 
(é Quren Seed sCor wae... weet. See eee Ts 
Halesv& “Hunter Comes cess sacs 17 
CAD LOM AE Lier Oho. resin hice late na. s 24 HalleGrain. Co:, Marshall... 15 inhomPeOne GomMiCKI hn ON ona. cee 16 
ecole Ml Vit eOOke reps. csckees says 14 Halletts cy Garey (COM riety reir 14 2p Mownsendow ardiCO.n. a«.. some 18 
Berri isles-83 WEN Sei CO lseerca recs tasyony 1 14 Halliday ® Wlev ators COm sr irerecic ac ity 
@ereal Grading Co.-............ 145 Harper Crain Cov. edarct oman 19 Page & Co, R. H.......9.......22 
OIC 22 Harris, Winthrop & Co.......... 17 Palmetto Sales Co.............. Aa U 
i ; dle Br Swe Parsons Comm Coleraine 27 
Ghristopherté&Co:, Bs Coe ons... 18 Heckle Bros.......+++++++.++0- 2 ae : ; : WhimansGr. Coss P. 1, Cover 
Clement, Curtis & Co........... 16 Herrmann & Co., Joseph F....... 93 Peppard Seed Co., J.G..........2 1 a oantieaees a 
Wiement Grain’ Com. cist. grt oe 12 Hess Warming & Vent. Co...... 13 Pickens Spee as oes = Union Iron Works 2 
Colvin & Co., Wm. H..P. E, Cover JE OUU An 1Sds Clee erin ciceiee nee eed Boe 13 Powell & O’Rourke............. 15 
Courteen Seed Co...... P. 1, Cover Houltonvera int Con oe2 «arte eae Dad Power & Go. W. Diweasens «6 os ou: 19 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co...... 20 Hoyland Flour Mills Co......... 23 Powers Regulator Co........... 18 V 
Cross, Roy, Eberhardt & Harris.16 Hunter-Robinson Mlg. & Gr. Co. .15 Prairie Sta. Hay & Gr. Co...... 27 
>) CAE Oe eee 14 Pratt RoodeCoe eee ee Van Dusen-Harrington Co....... 14 
Dy ra] y Y 9 
Crumbaugh-Kuehn Co........... 20 J Producers Hay Co...........0..2 4 
Pro-LaceMilline*Cow. se eeisners 22 WwW 
Jelke, sPrazier? de COpaaas <i «ste 16 Protector Sales Co...... P. 1, Cover 
| D Jones-Hettlesater Constr. Co.... 2 Prunty Grain & Seed Co........ 21 WiaGe:. TRODECTURS «2% asec eels oe 13 
: DOMNS ORME ebva.tas tt ie ccminreeice, cine 12 Walton (Co, (Samuel. wes. ces 19 
Dannen Hay & Grain Co........ 15 Ward Seed Co., Wm. A......... 20 
PIT ace COM cite deitis,ciere ns 6° 22 K Q Weller Mfg. Co......... P. 4, Cover 
OLATIOVE  PTAMK Wis. cuie ste. sa se Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual 
at : 2 Ring ear e A. eo ee rn a0. Quaker. Oats: Caz s.decentk oo: 16 aes Ree aa 
CLIMATE GOD piassie sietaBeleteeterstene 6. c+ « s RI NY SRN ek Ze che oie ect 
: Kone lero: COmpe. alpine de COVer é : - P 
Denver Alfalfa Mlg. & Prod. Co. Western Terminal Elvtr. Co.... 
Peta s, FAC Sve ees Siete epee 1, 15-24 R RT. th csthocieo eis i COVEL 
Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain. Co. .18 L Wickenhiser Co., John.......... 20 
Deutsch & Sickert...... P,1, Cover Lamson Bros. Co.............0- 16 Randall & Co. T. D............. 26° Wyandotte Hlev. Co....'...,..... Ae 
DewayacaeSons, We'W..........: 14 Linseed Crushers Meal Adv. Com. Rang & Co., Henry............. 10 
HORNE. (CSS AN 1S ee 17) ah ee os Soin «i ee RP. 1, Cover Rava id era See yee tect e care 12 VA 
Donahue-Stratton Co............ 22 Logantca Bryan). ceil P. 1, Cover Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co.24 
Douglas-Chem. & Supply Co..... 19 Tai bel? Cose Bn Libs terete serene 12 Rice. Daniel! Htc. + acts teeters 17 Wainy 6c COvgad nD rerereterets «ere sl siaye 6% 20 


Always mention THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER when writing to our advertisers. They appreciate it. 


THE PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta Percha & Rubber-Mfs. Co. 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle 


Earns Over 200% A A Year 


By saving at 
least one man’s 
wages and by 
more accurate 
weighing. 


The Richard 
son Automatic 
Grain Sacking 
Scale earns its 
cost twice every 
year. 


San Francisco, 


SLUUUNNEEUIUUUUNOCSUERUUUUEAEQUEEHUUEAUAOEGUUGUOTENOGHEUOUOCSOONOQOEOOUOOCERESEEEET OT ACTREUOTO OU TTTOOGOOOOO TES AEA OAH: 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicage 
Omahi 


Memphis 
Wichita 


Houston Heights 
Pasadena 


TM 
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Yo WELLER CAR PULLER 


A 


IT 
PAYS 


When installing new" 
machinery or making re- 
pairs to buy machinery 
from a manufacturer 
Weller Equipment whose product has stood 
Belt Conveyors the test and performs 

SPT ange oe its service year after 

Ribbon Conveyors : 

Bucket Elevators year at practically no 
cost for upkeep. 


Elevator Buckets 
WELLER 


A Partial List of 


Elevator Spouts 
Grain Cleaners 


ue 
P Shovel oY 
ae ce: S 2 Has Stood the Test 
Power Transmitting One 
Machinery, Etc. ero CATALOGUE AND 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


teeteetee 


Cold Rolled Steel Shctionil Flights, Run True, Wear Long 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Baltimore Pittsburgh 
aha Salt Lake City 


New York Boston Detroit Buffalo 
St. Louis oO San Francisco 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


If you are interested in purchasing any of the 
following items, check them off, send this no- © 
tice in and we will be glad to put you in touch © 
with good reliable manufacturers who can take 
care of your wants in a satisfactory way. : 


& 


Fertilizers Remarks 
Lumber 


Cement 


Twine 
Posts (Steel) 
Posts (Wood) 


% 


Tankage Oils (Lubricating) 
Mixed Feeds Motor Trucks 
Flour Auto Tires 
Rock Phosphate Paint 
ile Coal 
Bags (Kind) Roofing (Asphalt 
Salt Prepared) 
Fencing Stack Covers SS A Ae ee 


AgriculturalGypsum Wagon Covers 
Gates Waterproof Covers 
Molasses (Feeding) Roofing (Iron) 


and mail to Service Department 


THE PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 


Room 709—309 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA 


MAMA 


3 0112 06426365 


TB 


